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Ti***ton* 

Champion  Curved  Bar 
TRACTOR  TIRES 


It's  Wotk  Done  Behind  the  Dmbet  That  Counts! 


Get  all  the  drawbar  horsepower 
your  tractor  can  deliver  with 


Tractor  tires  may  appear  to  be  the 
same,  but  it’s  work  done  behind  the 
drawbar  that  makes  the  difference. 

You  can  count  on  Firestone  Champions 
to  give  you  all  the  drawbar  horsepower 
your  tractor  can  deliver  —  extra  drawbar 
horsepower  that  saves  time  and  fuel. 

You  get  more  drawbar  pull  with 
Firestone  Champions  because  there  is  more 


built  into  them.  Power  Arc  traction  bars 
are  curved  and  tapered  to  give  a  sharper 
bite  and  wedge-like  penetration.  Wide,  flat 
treads  give  more  biting  edge,  full-width 
traction  and  much  longer  life.  Flared  tread 
openings  prevent  soil  jamming  and  permit 
easy  soil  release. 


Compare  before  you  buy.  Let  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you  the 
many  other  money-saving  features  of  the 
Firestone  Champion. 


TOWN  & 
COUNTRY 


FOR  YOUR  TRUCK 

The  truck  tire  that 
takes  hold  and 
moves  the  load  in 
mud,  in  snow,  or 
on  wet  or  icy 
streets. 


fUK  IUUK  CAK 

The  greatest  mud, 
snow  or  ice  pas¬ 
senger  tire  ever 
built;  a  highway 
tire  as  well  as  a 
traction  tire. 


Get  New  pirtSfOttC  Traction 
Tires  for  Your  Truck  or  Car 


Always  Boy  Tires  Built  By  Firestone,  Originator 
Of  The  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


Copyright  1953,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Pastoral  Parse 


This  might  be  called  the  sags 
the  pillow  slips.  It  began  last  Si 
mer  at  the  home  of  Miss  M 
Stickles,  in  Livingston,  Colun 
County,  N.  Y.  Miss  Stickles  has 
voted  much  of  her  time  through  m 
years  to  making  fancy  things  to 
sold  at  the  church  sale  in  that  vill 

Some  months  later,  they  v 
placed  on  the  fancy  work  table  at 
annual  clam  chowder  supper  and 
at  the  Parson’s  church.  This  wa 
very  fine  affair.  Never  before  had 
tables  been  so  loaded  down  with 
products  of  the  ladies’  industry.  TI 
were  even  a  few  very  cute  handm 
dresses,  with  smocking,  for  li 
girls.  There  were  framed  silhou 
pictures  finished  with  professic 
skill;  green  and  red  corduroy  Chx 
mas  stockings,  knitted  gloves  and 
rons  galore  represented  hours  ox  la 
at  the  sewing  class  which  had  : 
throughout  the  year. 

The  crowd  did  justice  to  the  s 
As  one  shopper  said:  “Why  shouh 
they?  These  are  real  bargains.”  Cc 
to  think  of  it,  that  is  vexy  true.  ' 
real  contribution  to  the  church 
made  by  those  who  make  and  c 
tribute  the  articles  sold.  The  p 
chaser  just  gets  the  benefit  of 
bargains. 

Sometime  during  the  evening, 
pillow  slips  were  sold.  Later,  wl 
the  Parson  was  in  his  study,  the  ph 
rang.  Did  he  know  whether  any 
had  found  a  pair  of  pillow  slips  at 
Chapel?  Would  he  inquire  the  n 
day?  He  would.  But  the  next  < 
brought  no  enlightenment  on  the  si 
ject.  There  were  not  too  many  peo 
present  to  ask.  That  is  the  one  gi 
criticism  of  Saturday  night  chu 
affairs.  The  following  Monday, 
being  able  to  get  any  information 
telephone,  Mrs.  Parson  went  down 
the  Chapel  to  search  for  the  lost 
tides,  but  with  no  success.  Pass 
the  Chapel  later,  the  Parson  thou 
he  would  have  a  look.  It  might  j 
be  he  would  stumble  upon  them, 
luck.  It  was  time  to  admit  that  til 
were  really  lost.  The  next  morn  I 
as  the  Parson  was  getting  ready  r 
go  to  the  local  school,  the  phone  rai 
Lynn  Bauman,  aged  twelve,  had  bJ 
riding  her  bicycle  near  the  Chal 
when  she  noticed  a  parcel  lying  in  I 
road.  It  was  the  package  of  pilll 
slips  and  Mrs.  Baumann  was  tryl 
to  locate  the  owner. 

One  more  phone  call  and  the  thl 
was  settled.  The  owner  is  coming! 
claim  the  package  today.  What  a  ch 
of  events,  all  clinging  about  the  sil 
pie  matter  of  the  donation  of  a  paiil 
pillow  slips!  Beginning  one  hundl 
miles  away  at  the  home  of  a  devol 
elderly  woman  working  for  her  J 
htge  church,  contributing  to  the  wj 
fare  of  two  churches,  lost,  found,  a 
restored  through  the ,  integrity  oa 
young  girl,  -  the  saga  of  the  pilll 
slips  surely  does  much  to  bolster  orl 


faith  in  human  integrity 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhard,| 


This  sign  at  the  Happy  Echoes  Fa 
of  Russell  Knowles,  Jarhesvil 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  is  txl 
legible  and  good-looking.  It 
proper  to  the  rail-fence  bacfcgrourl 
too,  and  suggests  the  business  of  t| 
farm.  Any  farm  worthy  of  a  ?ia?| 
should  tell  it  on  a  roadside  sign  stil 
as  this. 
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shown  here ,  not  suited  for  the  planting  of  field  crops.  Such  places  can  often  be 


fcn  many  farms  of  the  Northeast ,  there  are  hillsides  and  rough  areas,  as  ,  _  .  -  -  - 

planted  to  trees  and  become  the  sources  of  cash  crop  income  in  the  not-too- distant  future. 


T-I-M-B-E-R !  On  the  Farm 

_ 

A  farmer  should  hark  to  the  cry  of  "Timber!”  in  his  woods *  The  farm 
woodlot  —  and  converted  rough  land  and  hillsides 9  too — can  pro¬ 
duce  many  profitable  cash  crops — fuelwood ?  lumber  and  pulpwood . 


?  is  pretty  weli  agreed  that  we 
are  cutting  off  our  forests 
and  allowing  them  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  a  faster  rate  than 
they  are  growing.  True, 
growth  figures  are  the  sum 
estimates,  but  they  are  the  best 
ve  have  and  are  likely  to  be  reasonably 
tccurate.  All  this  indicates  that  most  kinds 
>f  lumber  and  forest  products  will  bring 
pod  prices  in  the  future.  There  is  a  large 
juantity  of  spruce  in  Alaska,  but  the  distance 
;o  our  markets  and  the  conditions  under 
vhich  lumbering  must  be  carried  on  there 
nake  it  improbable  that  it  will  ever  be  sold 


Strunk  Equipment  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

[tVith.  a  chain  saw,  a  farmer  can  easily  turn  his 
full  trees  into  fuelwood.  Frequently,  too,  some 
parts  of  the  trees  will  be  marketable  as  pieces 
for  working  or  for  pulp  at  higher  prices. 

iere  at  low  prices.  Anyway,  there  is  a  brisk 
iemand  now  for  all  kinds  of  wood  products — 
.ncluding  pulp  and  cellulose  made  from  wood 
-and  such  a  condition  indicates  that  good 
:are  of  the  farm  woodlot  will  be  profitable. 
Expert  foresters  tell  us  that  with  proper 
lanagement  our  forests  can  produce  a  much 
Larger  yield  than  they  do  today.  Most  farms 
tere  in  the  Northeast  have  an  acreage  of 
mods,  many  of  which  are  giving  little  or  no 
Return.  These  njight  well  be  planted,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  seed  naturally,  to  woods.  Most  of 
these  farm  woods  contain  some  short-trunked, 
>ranchy  trees  that  cover  considerable  ground 
ind  interfere  with  the  growth  of  other  trees. 
Jvlost  woodlots,  too,  contain  many  trees  that 
ire  dead  or  partially  so.  The  removal  of  such 
;rees  will  result  in  faster  growth  of  the  trees 
-hat  are  left  and  remove  insects  and  fungus 
hat  might  attack  the  healthy  trees. 


By  HARRY  L.  SMITH 


Use  a  Chain  Saw 

At  the  present  price  of  chain  saws,  not  a 
very  large  acreage  of  woods  is  needed  to 
warrant  the  purchase  and  use  of  one.  With 
such  a  saw,  a  farmer  can  turn  cull  trees  into 
fuelwood,  and  often  there  will  be  some  parts 
of  the  tree  that  will  be  marketable  as  bolts 
for  turning  or  for  pulpwood.  Well-seasoned 
wood  makes  very  good  fuel,  both  for  the 
kitchen  stove  and  furnace  or  heater  to  warm 
the  rest  of  the  house.  Modern  wood-burning 
stoves  are  highly  efficient.  While  most  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  towns  and  villages  use  oil  or  coal 
for  fuel  there  still  is  usually  a  good  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  wood  and,  if  one  can  furnish 
wood  that  is  really  dry,  he  will  find  his  mar¬ 
ket  growing  quite  rapidly.  For  one  who  is 
going  to  cut  some  stuff  for  sale  from  his 
woodlot  it,  is  a  good  plan  to  decide  how  much 
he  can  get  out  in  time  available.  Then,  to 
look  over  the  woodlot  to  see  what  kind  of 
trees  are  mature  or  need  cutting  for  some 
reason  is  wise.  After  that  he  will  be  ready 
to  look  for  his  market. 

At  present,  there  is  a  market  for  almost 
anything  from  the  woodlot — sawlogs,  logs  for 
veneer,  •  bolts  for  turning  stock  and  tool 
handles  and  always  pulpwood.  When  one  can 
contact  the  right  buyers  there  is  usually  a 
market  for  white  ash,  oak  and  walnut  logs 
that  will  pay  premium  prices  for  clear,  or 
nearly  clear,  lumber.  Clear  logs  of  other  kinds 
of  wood  can  often  be  sold  at  a  premium  also. 
If  one  does  not  know  where  to  locate  buyers 
for  the  different  kinds  of  wood  the  Forestry 
Department  of  each  State  will  usually  be  able 
to  help  with  sales.  It  is  best  to  be  sure  of  a 
market  for  whatever  one  is-  about  to  cut  be¬ 
fore  beginning  work,  for  most  lumber  is  dam¬ 
aged  by  stain  or  insects  if  it  is  left  in  the  bolt 
or  log  for  many  weeks.  There  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  damage  during  the  cool  weather  or 
late  Fall  or  Winter  but,  even  so,  the  market 
should  be  found  first.  Manufacturers  will  buy 
only  as  much  as  they  can  market  and  a  late 
comer  might  find  their  needs  filled. 

If  one  has  never  cut  any  lumber  for  sale 
it  is  helpful  to  visit  the  plant  where  the  lum¬ 
ber  is  being  used  and  look  over  the  kind  that 
is  being  accepted.  A  careful  inspection  of  the 
stock  in  the  yard  will  give  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  acceptable  than  the 
specifications  in  a  contract.  On  sales  of  pulp¬ 
wood  the  species  acceptable  are  named  in  the 
contract  but,  if  the  seller  requests,  there  can 
often  be  included  a  small  percentage  of  wood 
not  desirable  for  making  pulp,  such  as  elm 


and  yellow  ash,  for  which  the  woodlot  owner 
finds  a  poor  market.  When  this  can  be  done, 
it  helps'  the  farmer  get  the  less  desirable 
species  out  of  the  woods  with  a  profitable 
return  for  his  labor. 

Leave  the  Small  Trees 

When  cutting  wood  or  lumber,  one  should 
avoid  breaking  down  or  destroying  any  more 
of  the  small  trees  of  the  undergrowth  than  is 
necessary  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
there  is  an  undergrowth  of  striped  maple,  hop 
hornbeam  or  similar  wood.  When  working  in 
the  woodlot,  it  is  best  to  cut  any  trees  of  gray 
birch,  striped  maple  or  hornbeam  that  one 


Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Labor  is  a  problem  in  harvesting  timber  on  any 
farm.  Here  is  a  labor-saving  device  on  the  farm 
of  Alonzo  Curren,  Gillett,  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
where  logs  are  placed  on  the  truck  with  the  use 
of  a  manure  loader. 

finds.  If  left,  .they  will  seed  the  woodlot 
heavily  and  the  young  seedlings  will  grow 
faster  than  those  of  desirable  species.  Choking 
them  out,  it  will  require  many  more  years 
to  get  anything  salable  from  the  young 
growth  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  poorer 
species,  instead,  were  killed. 

If  one  has  an  area  covered  with  a  thick 
stand  of  stuff  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter 
it  will  pay  to  cut  the  gray  birch,  striped 
maple  and  hornbeam  and  leave  it  to  form  a 
mulch;  there  will  seldom  be  volume  enough 
of  such  trees  to  make  it  profitable  to  collect 
it  for  fuel.  Cutting  such  trees  will  allow  the 
better  kinds  to  grow  faster.  If  the  stand  of 
young  trees  is  scattering,  it  might  be  well  to 
leave  such  stuff  for  a  few  years.  For  good 
lumber,  a  straight,  clean  trunk  is  needed  and, 
in  a  thin  stand  of  young  stuff,  trees  of  those 
worthless  species  help  to  force  trees  of  better 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Farming  for  Forty  Centuries 

Corn  is  a  big  grain  and  forage  crop  all  over  Europe .  Wheat  is  the  chief 
cereal ,  and  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruit  are  grown  everywhere .  New  farm 
methods  and  crops  arise  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  in  the  midst  of 
traditions  and  practices  that  have  lived  and  produced  for  4,000  years • 


By  D.  F.  JONES 


UROPE  generally  has  ,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  agricultural  climate, 
and  farmers  there  know  how 
to  obtain  high  yields.  After  a 
two  months  journey  through 

_ _  northern  Italy,  Spain,  France, 

Switzerland  and  the  British  Isles,  this  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  Connecticut  Yankee  who  has 
had  many  years  of  farm  and  garden  experi¬ 
ence  in  Arizona,  California,  Washington  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  New  England 
States. 


In  the  Mediterranean  area  the  soil  has 
been  cropped  for  at  least  four  thousand  years, 
yet  yields  are  as  large  or  larger  today  than 
they  have  ever  been.  Italy  last  year  produced 
the  largest  corn  crop  in  its  history.  The  har¬ 
vest  was  good  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  even  in 
Spain  where  they  were  terribly  dry.  Here, 
water  for  irrigation  is  limited,  and  electricity 
is  turned  off  every  evening  from  six  to  nine 
because  of  the  hydro-electric  power  shortage. 
In  all  parts  of  southern  Europe,  the  fields  are 
small  and  heavily  fertilized;  they  are  irri¬ 
gated  wherever  possible. 


Golden  Corn 


In  northern  Italy,  southern  France  and 
throughout  Spain,  Indian  corn  or  maize  is 
one  of  the  most  important  crops.  Corn  has 
been  grown  there  ever  since  Columbus  brought 
seeds  from  the  West  Indies.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir  River  in  Seville  there  is  a 
round  stone  tower  called  the  Tower  of  Gold 
where  the  yellow  metal  and  jewels  that 
Columbus  returned  with  were  stored.  None 
of  this  loot,  however,  compares  in  value  with 
the  few  kernels  of  corn  that  he  and  other 
explorers  brought  back  along  with  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  squash,  beans  and  many 
other  seeds  and  plants. 

Corn  is  grown  for  grain  and  fodder  in  all 
countries  of  Europe.  But,  no  sweet  corn  is 
grown  anywhere  except  in  southern  England 
where  the  earliest  hybrid  varieties,  reselected 
for  the  long  day  there,  grow  six  feet  tall  and 
ripen  just  before  frost  the  last  of  September. 

None  of  the  people  of  other  countries  eat 
corn  green  as  a  vegetable,  but  they  consume 
large  quantities  of  it  as  grain  ground  into 
meal.  For  this  they  have  developed  special 
types  of  tropical  flint  corn  with  small,  very 
hard  kernels  on  12  to  16-row  ears.  The  ears 


have  long  tight  husks  to  protect  the  seed 
kernels  from  weevils.  Most  of  these  varieties 
grow  on  large  stalks  eight  to  10  feet  tall. 
Similar  varieties  are  grown  in  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  and  in  South  America;  the  kernels 
have  a  dark  orange-yellow  color  and  produce 
meal  with  a  fine  flavor. 

American  Hybrid  Varieties 

American  varieties  of  hybrid  corn  were  first 
tested  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Europe  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  last  World  War  when  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  attempted 
to  increase  farm  production.  Many  of  the 
varieties  yielded  much  better  than  the  local 
ones.  With  close  planting,  heavy  fertilization 
and  irrigation  water  as  needed,  yields  were 
increased  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  doubled. 

The  soft  dent  type  of  kernel  is  not  liked 
for  meal,  but  the  increased  yields  are  very 
welcome  and  hybrid  corn  is  now  grown  on 
perhaps  half  of  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop; 
and  more  will  be  grown  as  soon  as  seed  is 
available.  The  seed  being  produced  locally  is, 
so  far,  all  from  inbreds  or  single  crosses  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States.  But  the  people 
are  working  intensively  to  produce  good  in¬ 
breds  from  their  own  local  varieties,  and  they 
are  reselecting  inbreds  from  other  countries, 
too.  Undoubtedly,  in  a  short  time  they  will 
have  their  own  hybrid  varieties  with  the 
kernel  type  they  prefer. 

Grain  Crops  and  Forage 

Corn  is  grown,  not  as  an  entire  season  crop, 
but  to  precede  or  follow  wheat.  Most  of  the 
corn  is  planted  in  July  after  a  crop  ©f  wheat 
is  harvested;  for  this  kind  of  »rop  management 
quick  maturing  varieties  of  corn  are  needed. 
Early  varieties  are  planted  in  April  and  May 
also,  to  mature  in  time  for  sowing  wheat  in 
September. 

All  the  corn  stalks  are  used  for  forage, 
mostly  as  green  fodder.  As  soon  as  the  grain 
reaches  dough  stage,  the  plants  are  topped 
above  the  ears.  Later  the  lower  leaves  are 
pulled  off,  tied  in  bundles  and  used  for  green 
feed  or  are  tied  to  the  stalks  to  dry  in  the  field. 
Corn  is  also  sown  broadcast  for  green  forage. 

We  saw  po  animals  pastured  in  Italy  or 
Spain;  livestock  is  kept  in  barns  the  year 
round.  Grass,  clover,  corn  fodder,  and  other 


forage  plants  are  cut  as  needed  and  hauie 
green  each  day  to  the  stables.  Much  of  thi 
cutting  is  done  by  scythe  and  sickle. 

Wheat  is  the  most  important  cereal;  an 
rice  is  grown  extensively  in  all  irrigated  sec 
tions.  Cowpeas  and  soybeans  are  grown  to 
limited  extent,  but  sugar  beets  are  grow 
everywhere.  Much  land  is  devoted  t 
meadows;  rye  grass  is  widely  grown.  The  P 
Valley  is  the  home  of  Ladino  clover  and  thei 
are  many  fields  of  it  there.  Red  clover,  alsik 
clover  and  alfalfa  are  also  grown.  Most  c 
these  crops  are  cut  and  fed  green. 

Some  of  the  meadows,  irrigated  whereve 
possible,  have  been  in  sod  for  over  400  years 
Irrigation  ditches  also  serve  to  drain  off  ex 
cess  water  in  times  of  heavy  rains.  Nea 
Milan,  the  water  is  warm  and  it  keeps  th 
grass  growing  all  Winter  when  surroimdin 
fields  are  covered  with  snow. 

Farming  Operations 

In  Italy,  the  government  allocates  each  farr 
a  certain  number  of  families  to  support,  am 
labor  is  abundant.  Farm  land  is  seldom,  i 
ever,  for  sale  and  many  of  the  farms  w 
visited  have  been  rented  for  generations,  th 
right  to  rent  being  passed  on  as  an  inheritance 
Farmers  are  important  citizens  and  usual! 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  local  governmenl 
They  live  in  large  brick  buildings  in  the  fori 
of  squares  enclosing  large  courtyards.  In  thl 
buildings  are  the  farm  house,  worker  J 
quarters,  livestock  stables,  machine  sheds,  hal 
mows  and  wood  for  fuel.  These  buildings  arl 
an  outgrowth  of  the  medieval  castle  wher 
everything  was  secure  inside  one  gate. 

The  farm  manager  always  carries  a  cane;  i 
is  his  badge  of  authority.  He  usually  ride 
about  the  farm  on  a  bicycle.  On  Sunday  morn 
ings,  the  farmers '  gather  in  the  villages  am 
cities  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interes 
and  to  arrange  for  sale  of  crops  and  livestock 
The  public  markets  in  the  large  cities  ar 
well  organized  and  handle  an  enormou 
amount  of  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruit; 
Flowers  are  an  important  crop  and  are  grow; 
everywhere.  Throughout  Europe,  all  kinds  o 
fruit  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality 
the  exception  is  oranges,  which  were  all  fron 
California  during  the  months  of  August  an 
September  when  we  were  there. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Market  gardening  is  an  important  part  of  European  agriculture.  Production  of  vegetables  for  consumer  sale  is  intensive  and  on  the  left  is  the  S 
Market  Garden  Farm,  Milford,  England,  where  F.  A.  Secrett  (left)  and  Dr.  C.  D.  R.  Dawson  inspect  some  top- quality  market  beets.  Orchard  fruits  c 
important,  too,  and  at  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institute,  Bayfordbury,  England,  extensive  experiments  are  being  conducted  on  lawn  mulchi 
of  trees.  As  shown  on  the  right,  this  mulching  method. I  results  in  a  fine  orchard  floor  appearance  and  it  is  successful  as  a  soil  management  system 
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GREENHOUSE 

$395 


At  these  Low  Prices  •Until  March!  only 


Here’s  the  answer  to  your  dream  of  a 
well  designed  farm  greenhouse.  $395 
buys  the  10  by  11  ft.  Orlyt  pictured. 
Others  from  $175  to  $780.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  .sides  and  lean-to 
greenhouses.  Foundation,  benches,  auto¬ 
matic  heat  and  ventilation  at  moderate 
prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  this 
finest  of  greenhouses  at  the  lowest  of 
prices.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  No,  91-J. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


MAlONtX 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansvilie. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  64"  page  catalog  also  shows  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other  nursery  items. 


oun  VOtix  YEAXl 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

45  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 


SENSATION  TOMATO 


'“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

,  Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 

-  _  postal  today  for  125  seed  FprC 

d  cony  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  * 

H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  441,  Rockford.  ILL. 


teeSeeds 


jLjs'  m  Write  today  for 

this  leading  American  seed 
catalog — 123  pages  of  garden 
helps,  filled  with  newand  better 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Burpee 
Seed  Catalog  is  free  and  postpaid 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
506  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotefa  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
(or  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 


Suneresf  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dspt.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries, 

blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 

shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


improved  Hybrid  Sweet  Com 


Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis, 
Carmelcrocs,  Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant, 
Lincoln,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send 
for  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 


HUNTINGTON  BROS,  i  BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


TRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-54,  Allen.  Md. 


Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  togrowthem.  Freeeopy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

vergreens*  Quality  Grown  Nursery  Stock 


Wide  Assortment  of  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
3end  for  Free  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGER’S  NURSERY,  Rt.  210,  Sagamore,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


3LUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
iVILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


inuary  2,  1954 


Apple  Varieties  for 
Processing 

Increased  demand  for  frozen  sliced 
apples  by  bakers  poses  many  prob¬ 
lems  for  food  processors.  The  quality 
of  the  baked  goods  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  procedures  used  in 
preparing  and  freezing  the  apple 
slices.  Cornell  food  scientists  at  the 
Geneva,  New  York,  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  have  lately  been  studying  tech¬ 
niques  for  processing  apple  slices  for 
freezing,  A  report  on  some  of  the 
findings  was  presented  by  Robert  L. 
LaBelle  at  a  recent  meeting  of  food 
processors  at  the  station.  Contrary  to 
prevailing  opinion,  the  length  of  time 
apples  are  held  in  cold  storage  prior 
to  processing  has  little  effect  on 
drained  weight  and  none  on  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  the  blanching  period. 

A  method  of  measuring  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  processed  slices  has  been 
tested.  This,  known  as  the  “bulk 
density”  measurement,  is  the  weight 
of  slices  in  a  given  volume.  It  corre¬ 
lates  well  with  pressure  test  read¬ 
ings  on  the  raw  fruit.  Decline  of 
firmness  in  apples  held  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  for  several  months  can  be  readily 
shown  by  either  the  bulk  density  or 
pressure  test  measurements.  That 
apple  varieties  differ  widely  in  qual¬ 
ity  for  freezing  was  revealed  in  a 
comparison  of  34  varieties  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  studies. 

Measurements  were  taken  before 
and  after  processing,  using  17  quality 
factors.  These  included  size,  shape, 
flesh  color,  texture,  and  flavor.  The 
different  varieties  were  also  made  up 
into  pies  and  scored  by  a  taste  panel. 
Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spy, 
Jonathan,  Winesap,  and  Yellow  New¬ 
ton  shared  top  rating  with  Monroe. 
Monroe  in  addition  is  rated  higher 
horticulturally  in  New  York  State 
than  any  of  the  other  high-quality 
apples.  Rome  and  Ben  Davis,  widely 
grown  processing  varieties,  were 
found  to  be  of  low  processing  quality. 
McIntosh  and  Cortland,  top-rated 
dessert  apples,  rated  low  as  proces¬ 
sing  sorts. 


Worthy  Christmas  Cactus 

A  Christmas  Cactus,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Earl  Armstrong  of  Franklin,  N.  Y., 
has  made  a  record  of  which  its  owner 
is  truly  proud.  During  the  week  pre¬ 
vious  to  Christmas,  this  three-foot 
wide  cactus  honored  its  name  by 
blooming  with  nearly  60  blossoms.  It 
was  like  a  glorified  Christmas  present. 

The  plant  is  a  venerable  one  —  over 
35  years  old.  But,  lacking  the  nervous 
tension  of  us  humans,  it  has  kept 
vigorous  and  growing  despite  wars, 
inflation  and  elections.  Evidently  the 
cactus  is  not  mathematically  inclined 
as  its  blossoms  appeared  a  bit  too 
soon,  but  Nature  does  not  stress  ac¬ 
curacy  with  the  precision  of  a  robot¬ 
calculating  machine. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  enjoys  caring  for 
her  cactus  as  did  her  mother  before 
her.  She  thinks  the  plant's  growth 
is  greatly  helped  by  giving  it  plenty 
of  water  and  sunshine  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  From  the  results  the 
suggestion  seems  well  worthwhile. 

a.  a.  w. 


This  new  roadside  stand,  owned  by 
John  Payne  and  son,  Edward,  near 
Portland,  Cohn.,  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  outlet  for  much  of  their  farm 
produce. 
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3  to  5  year  healthy  se¬ 
lected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall. 
5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway  Spruce, 
Austrian  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

BIUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent 
6  year  transplants,  8  to 
14  inches  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy; 
handsome  specimens  or 
hedge.  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  for  New  ’54  Catalog  and 
Famous  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s  Guide,  Free. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  20-A  INDIANA,  PA. 


GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY  FROM 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


best-tasting 
sweet  earn! 


The  How-To  Book  on  Strawberries 

written  by  an  experienced  home  gardener  and 
small  commercial  grower,  is  the  ideal  answer  to 
all  the  home  gardener’s  questions  about  Straw¬ 
berries.  It’s  112  pages  are  full  of  easy-to-read 
scientifically  accurate  information — the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  ever  published  on  Strawberries,  plenty 
of  information  and  ideas  for  everyone,  beginner 
or  expert.  Amusingly  illustrated  with  over  200 
cartooon-style  drawings  and  chart,  with  a  smooth 
full  color  cover.  Only  $1.50  per  copy  postpaid  in 
U.  S.  A.  Order  today  on  our  10-day  money  hack 
guarantee.  An  ideal  low-cost  gift  for  gardening 
friends.  THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


POCKET  NOTEBOOK 
AND  CROP-RECORD 

CHART 


.  Both  are  FREE!  “Pock¬ 
et  Notebook”. ..  contains 
handy  table  of  weights 
and  measures... space  for 
day-to-day  notes.  Tells 
how  to  figure  acreage, 
capacity  of  cribs,  silos,  etc.  “Crop- 
Record  Chart”  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  track  of  seeding  dates,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  yields.  Get  yours.  Write 
card  or  letter  at  once! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  31-S,  Landisville,  Penna. 


berries.  Shrubs, 


Every  Grower  should  have  Bayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp- 
Shade  Trees,  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 


Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Trees.  It’s  Free  —  Write. 


RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


£ 

many  pages  in  full  color. 
Best  of  new.  old,  varie¬ 
ties,  favorites,  giants,  minia¬ 
tures.  Also  Dahlias.  Begonias, 
Gloxinias.  Send  1 0c  which  you  may  deduct  on  first  order. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  40  Lake  Ave.  Lima,  N.  Y. 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS. 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Varieties.  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  “IDLE  ACRES”  - 

Yields  Cash  Income  Christmas  Tree  Farming  with 
Riga  Scotch  Pine  (1000  2  year  Trees — plants  one  Acre 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  $15.00  per  M)  PREPAID. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO..  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


"SENECA 
CHIEF 


DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

LEADING  BREEDERS  OF 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Here’s  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  corn  you  ever 

tasted!  One  happy  customer  writes! 
**.  .  .  this  corn  is  so  good  it’s  even 
delicious  without  butter  or 
seasoning.”  (We  still  like  it  best  with 
butter  and  salt,  but  we're 
glad  to  get  such  a  glowing 

testimonial!)  Ears  are  8y2"  long 
with  12-14  rows  of  deep, 
narrow,  tender  kernels.  HOLDS 
IN  EATING  CONDITION 
ON  STALK  LONGER  THAN 

ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 


□  $1.10  lb. 

□  2  lbs.  $2.15 


□  5  lbs.  $3.25 

□  10  lbs.  $6.00 


(Above  Prices  Postpaid) 


Send  fan 

NEW  INFORMATIVE  CATALOG 

describing  hundreds  of  vegetable, 


flower  and  farm  seeds  including  > 
our  new  “Warrior"  sweet  corn^fl 

MAIL 

1 

N  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEED  INC.1 
J  BOX  406,  HALL,  N.  Y. 
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□  I  enclose _ Bend  me _ lbs. 

of  Senece  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN  _ STATE. 


send  FREE  CATALOG 


FREE  •  195a  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion. 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  684.  GREENVILLE.  SO.  CAROLINA 


SUBURBAN  GARDENS  e  "PRE-SELECTED” 

Garden  Specialties:  finest  roses,  shrubs,  trees,  fruits, 
bulbs  —  hard-to-get  items.  Write  for  free 
FULL  COLOR  catalog  today. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS.  Box  3-R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Harris  North  Star — Best  early  hybrid 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

Making  New  Friends  •  Keeping  the  Old! 

Because  North  Star  is  so  attractive  in  appearance  and  haa 
texture  and  flavor  comparable  to  the  best  mid-season  varie¬ 
ties.  It’s  early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking)  and 
the  yields  are  enormous.  The  vigorous  seed  may  be  planted 
in  cold  soil:  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well  under  adverse 
growing  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

You'll  find  in  it  North  Star  and  a  lot  of  other  outstanding 
vegetables  and  flowers  honestly  described  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  ' 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

9_Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1 9  5  4  C  ATALO  G  now  Aeadij 
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Looking  Back  .  .  . 

The  Farm  Year  in  Review 


The  temperature  went  down  to  15 
degrees  below  zero  at  Caribou, 
Maine,  on  January  1,  and  snow 
flurries  were  common  throughout 
the  Northeast.  The  same  day,  B.  H.  H. 
Valor’s  Verbena,  a  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  heifer,  began  her  two-year-old 
production  test  at  Black  Hole  Hollow 
Farms  in  South  Arlington,  Vermont. 
1953  A.  D.  was  thus  off  to  a  flying 
start  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Wheat  was  worth  about  $2.10  a 
bushel,  milk  $4.84  a  hundred  and 
wholesale  eggs  nearly  46  cents  the 
average  national  dozen.  Beef  cattle 
were  bringing  $20  a  hundred.  The 
middle  of  the  month  a  new  book, 


“The  Next  Million  Years”,  predicted 
a  world  population  three  to  five 
times  greater  and  foretold  a  perpet¬ 
ual  “starving  margin.”  But  the  U.  S. 
had  5.8  million  head  of  cattle  on  feed, 
24  million  cows  milking  in  the  barns, 
375  million  hens  laying  in  the  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  1.1  billion  bushels 
of  wheat  in  storage. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  34th  U.  S.  President  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20  in-  Washington,  D.  C.;  on  the 
22nd,  his  new  Agriculture  Secretary 
Ezra  Benson  reorganized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  so  as  to  bring  about  a  “full 
day’s  work  for  a  full  day’  pay.”  On 
the  25th,  a  light  snowfall  covered  the 


earth  all  over  the  Northeast. 

In  early  February  mild  weather 
encouraged  orchard  and  vineyard 
pruning  in  New  York  State;  but  the 
land  there  was  overlaid  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  inches  of  snow.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month,  farmers  were 
paying  an  average  of  $39  a  ton  for 
alfalfa  hay,  $5.00  for  laying  mash 
and  $4.30  for  mived  dairy  grain;  and 
turkey  poults  were  costing  them  71 
cents  apiece. 

On  March  1,  a  temperature  of  25 
degrees  below  zero  was  recorded  in 
Grantsburg,  Wisconsin.  It  was  cold 
in  the  Northeast,  too,  but  the  ground 
was  generally  bare  of  snow.  Income 
taxes  were  paid  during  the  month, 
and  the  first  day  of  Spring,  on  the 
21st,  was  the  warmest  day  of  the 
year.  Sap  flowed  well  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  Long  Island  potatoes  were 
being  planted,  grass  and  grains  were 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

wL^Jioffman  FARM  SEEDS 


For  first-rate  results ...  for  bigger  yields  of  better 
quality,  higher-paying  crops. ..plant  first-rate 
seeds!  Plant  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and 
Funk  G  Hybrid  corn. 

Hoffman  has  been  known  for  dependable  farm 
seeds  since  1899.  Whatever  crops  you  grow  . . . 
clovers,  alfalfa,  grains,  grasses... be  sure  to  check 
with  Hoffman  for  clean,  live,  hardy  seed— the  kind 
that  gives  you  better  fields,  and  bigger  yields. 

Jf  you  grow  corn,  be  sure  to  get  a  hybrid  specifi¬ 
cally  adapted  to  your  climate ...  your  soil...  your 


conditions.  Get  Funk  G  Hybrids— proved  by  Hoff¬ 
man  right  in  your  local  area  for  bigger  yields  of 
ear  corn,  or  more  nutritious  silage. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  these  5-Star  advantages: 
-k  Faster  starting  ★  Greater  insect  resistance 
★  More  disease  resistance  ★  Greater  standability 
"k  Better  drought  resistance. 

We’ll  help  you  choose  the  proved  "G”  numbers 
for  your  husking  and  your  silage  needs.  See  your 
local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  us  direct. 


FREE  POCKET  NOTEBOOK! 


Full  of  essential  farm  information... 
and  just  the  thing  to  slip  into  your 
pocket  to  jot  down  important  dates, 
weights,  notes.  It's  yours  — free!  Also 
ask  us  for  colorful  new  farm  seed  cata¬ 
log— with  full  facts  on  all  the  popular 
new  seed  varieties.  Write  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  31 

landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 


greening,  fruit  buds  were  almo? 
ready  for  blossom  and  wood  pile 
had  grown  small. 

On  April  1  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  an 
nounced  a  70-per-cent-of-parity  pric 
support  on  honey  at  10  xk  cents  ; 
pound;  and  it  said  it  would  continu 
purchasing  beef  for  distribution  ii 
non-profit  outlets  like  the  school 
lunch  program.  Warnings  about  th 
early  May  appearance  of  the  17-yea 
locust  were  heard  in  the  land.  Oppo 
sition  to  P.  M.  A.  lime-fertilizer  cut 
was  growing.  A  German  geneticis 
created  a  prehistoric  horse  by  “re 
verse  breeding.”  A  cold,  wet  weel 
the  middle  of  the  month  slowei 
planting,  but  about  half  the  cannirij 
pea  acreage  of  Western  New  Yor] 
State  was  in  by  the  20th. 

Soils  were  wet  the  first  of  May 
but  Hudson  Valley  apple  trees  weri 
near  full  bloom  and  South  Jerse; 
spinach  and  asparagus  began  to  movi 
to  market.  Five-pound  pullet! 
brough  45  cents  a  pound  in  the  N.  K 
market,  and  good  cull  cows  wed 
worth  $16  a  hundredweight  at  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock  Market,  h 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  hen  wai 
recuperating  after  laying  a  10-inch- 
around,  eight-ounce  egg.  By  the 
middle  of  the  month,  most  New  Yoili 
State  dairy  herds  were  out  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture.  Wheat  fields  neai 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  were  flattened  by  3 
heavy  rain  on  May  1.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  went  up  to  112  degrees  at 
Presidio,  Texas,  on  the  23rd,  and 
President  Eisenhower  visited  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Experimental  Farm  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  on  the  26th.  Western 
Pennsylvania  eggs  were  priced  at  43 
cents  a  wholesale  dozen  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  and  farm  price? 
throughout  the  nation  were  off  11 
per  cent  from  a  year  earlier.  A  max 
was  needed  for  work  on  a  poultry 
farm  in  Chester,  Conn.;  another  one 
was  wanted  on  a  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
dairy  farm  for  $190  a  month,  plui 
house,  milk  and  fuel. 

June  was  dairy  month  and,  Jit  the 
Holstein  Convention  Sale  in  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  fourth,  a  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa.,  farmer  bought 
two-year-old  Carnation  Skylark  Vio¬ 
let  for  $5,700.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  price  for  a  hundredweight  ci 
milk  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  $3.65. 
New  Jersey  picked  strawberries 
early,  but  vegetable  planting  was 
late;  thrice-normal  rainfall  hindered 
most  farm  operations.  Light  frosts 
early  in  the  month  damaged  cran¬ 
berries,  tomatoes  and  other  tender 
crops  in  New  England,  but  tempera¬ 
tures  soon  shot  up  and  reached  95 
degrees  in  Burlington,  Vt.  on  the 
21st.  In  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  a  black  Minorca 
hen  began  to  lay  a  double-yolk  egg: 
every  day.  The  severe  drought  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  continued; 
crops  shriveled  and  cattle  shrunk. 

The  first  day  of  July,  fair  quality 
Hudson  Valley  Valencia  snap  beans 
were  worth  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  bushel; 
Montmorency  cherries  from  the  same 
area  brought  35  cents  a  quart.  En¬ 
siling  of  grass  was  about  completed 
and  haying  was  well  along.  Long 
Island  growers  were  digging  potatoes 
by  the  12th,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
wheat  harvest  had  begun.  On  the 
19th,  the  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  blacl 
Minorca  hen  layed  a  triple-yolked 
egg.  The  same  day,  the  temperature 
reached  100  degrees  at  West  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  H.,  and  102  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.  New  York  pastures  were  brown¬ 
ing  and  dairymen  fed  cows  in  the 
barn.  Forest  fires  broke  out  and  oats 
headed  on  short  stems.  But  rains 
came  by  the  23rd,  and  conditions  im¬ 
proved.  In  Wilshire,  Ohio,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  a  bred  Hampshire  sov 
sold  for  $195. 

By  the  5th  of  August,  Long  Island 
had  shipped  four  carlots  of  potatoes; 
U.  S.  No.  1  Cobblers  were  bringing 
$1.75  a  cwt.  there  and  in  New  Jersey 
Red  mites  appeared  in  a  few  poultry 
houses.  The  English  Society  for  thf 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
condemned  battery  confinement  cl 
poultry  as  conducive  to  hen  un¬ 
happiness.  Custom  balers  charged  V 
to  16  cents  a  bale  of  hay.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  wheat 
growers  voted  for  price  supports  and 
acreage  controls.  Heavy  hurricane 
rains  fell  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  second  cut¬ 
tings  of  hay  were  light.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  streams  were  drying 
and  even  corn  and  tomatoes  needed 
moisture.  Buffalo  milk  was  up  to 
$4.46  a  cwt.  for  the  month. 

Dry,  hot  weather  continued  into 
September  and  on  the  2nd  the 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


REE  ROSES 

AND  PERENNIALS 

FROM  JACKSON  &  PERKINS 


$25-*50-$100  WORTH 

Given  To  You  As  Your  Reward 
For  Starting  a  J  *  P  Gardening  Club 


yes-you  get  $25-$50-$lOO  worth-even  more- 
if  famous  J&P  prized  roses,  perennials,  etc,  for 
rour  garden  without  one  cent  of  cost!  Here  s  a 
"hance  for  you  to  have  a  genuine  ‘flower-show 
warden,  filled  with  stunning  blossoms  from  early 
’nring  to  late  frost— a  garden  that  will  be  the 
jnvy  of  your  neighborhood— without  charge! 

SEND  FOB  FREE  DETAILS 

The  entire  J&P  Club  plan  is  explained  in  a  booklet 
which  we  will  send  you  with  the  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  full  color  J&P  catalog— FREE !  You  simply 
5how  this  color  catalog  to  your  friends.  Invite 
them  to  form  a  Club  and  you  become  the  Club 
Secretary.  The  whole  routine  is  so  simple  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  a  week.  You  don’t  spend 
a  penny,  you  need  no  experience.  There’s  nothing 
for  you  to  buy  or  sell  and  you  receive  $25.  $50. 
$100  worth  of  plants  for  your  own  garden  without 
cost.  If  you  prefer,  you  and  your  group  may  use 
the  J&P  Club  Plan  rewards  to  donate  plants  for 
beautifying  the  grounds  of  local  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  churches,  parks  and  other  municipal  proj¬ 
ects!  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  J&P's  full  color 
catalog  and  details  of  the  many  advantages  this 
Club  Plan  offers  you! 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

79  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 


|  JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

79  Rose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 

1  Please  send  me  absolutely  free  your  newest 
|  full  color  catalog  and  complete  details  about 


how  I  may  receive  plants  without  cost. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.Zona. 


.State. 


BETTER! 

HIGH 

YIELDING! 


Ml  -  IB-4 


HYBRID 

CORNS 

WIDELY  ADAPTED— STURDY- 
FAST  DRYING -PRODUCED  ON 
OUR  “GROWMORE"  FARMS 


SUPPLY 

LIMITED! 

Write  Today 


Since  1895  For  Full 

■aanHBanngga  Particulars! 


GARDNER  ^  |  Spencer  St. 


SEED  CO.  Inc.,  Rochester  3,  n.  y. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
“GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS 


IG30V 

Hybrid  Tomato 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  red  tomatoes 
you  ever  saw!  Thick- 
meated, luscious,  won¬ 
derful — often  weigh 
over  1  lb.  each. 

Plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier  .bear  heavier. 
Send  stamp  for  postage 
and  get  10  Seeds  FREE. 
Or,70Seeds  postpaid  $1. 
Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
508  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Allen's  XSE4  Berry  Book  gives  un¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super* 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today.  ( 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY^ 
72  Eversreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Ma. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY;  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grapa 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 

_ _  -  ^  plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 

mntifu!  Ridga  Nurseries,  Bx  Rl!4,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


B  ROSES  25, 

-lowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
:ruit  trees  tow  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw, 
jerries.  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
ower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  (25,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


temperature  at  Waterbury,  Conn., 
rose  to  a  high  of  103  degrees.  Farm¬ 
ers  began  ensiling  corn  and  going  to 
fairs.  The  cattle  market  remained 
steady  with  slaughter  cows  at  $12 
to  $14  in  Eastern  New  York.  Good  to 
choice  N.  Y.  State  200-pound  hogs 
were  priced  at  $25  a  cwt.  in  Buffalo 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Winter 
barley  was  seeded  on  Pennsylvania 
farms;  the  temperature  at  Phillips- 
burg,  Pa.,  dropped  below  freezing 
around  the  12th.  Apple  picking  was 
well  under  way  by  the  21st  and 
most  canning  tomatoes  were  picked 
by  then.  New  England  Green 
Pastures  winners  received  awards  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  A  65- 
acre  dairy  farm  with  a  new  silo  and 
an  eight-room  house  was  for  sale  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  at  $12,500.  Live, 
heavy-type  hens  averaged  31  cents 
a  pound  for  the  month  and  Grade 
A  A  large  white  eggs  were  worth  73 
cents  an  average  wholesale  dozen. 
Most  of  the  Northeast  had  a  freeze 
on  the  24th  and  winds  blew  up  strong 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Buffalo 
milk  climbed  to  $5.05. 

Milk  hearings  were  held  at  Utica 
the  middle  of  October.  It  was  the 
month  of  the  cattlemen’s  stampede 
into  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  the 
N.  Y.  City  milk  drivers’  strike  the 
end  of  the  month  had  dairymen 
making  cheese  and  babies  drinking 
from  cans.  Princess  pine  was  offered 
for  sale  at  $18  a  hundred  and  farm 
stumpage  prices  for  both  hard  and 
soft  wood  ran  about  $12  a  thousand. 
One  could  buy  N.  Y.  State  honey  for 
30  cents  a  pound.  Snow  fell  in  Maine, 
northern  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  on  the  7th;  potato  and  other 
harvests  were  delayed.  The  Scho¬ 
harie  County  Holstein  Club  held  its 
annual  sale  on  the  10th  and  there 
was  a  consignment  sale  of  Guernseys 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  the  15th.  Water 
levels  were  low  and  there  was  a 
forest-fire  hazard.  A  heavy  crop 
kept  Massachusetts  cranberry  grow¬ 
ers  picKing  late  through  the  month. 
At  the  end  of  it,  great  general  rains 
fell.  Hudson  Valley  U.  S.  No.  1 
McIntosh  apples  were  bringing  $3.00 
a  bushel. 

As  November  began,  cows  were  in 
the  barn  and  pullets  were  in  the 
laying  houses.  The  egg  market  was 
steady  with  AA  large  browns  worth 
57  cents  the  wholesale  dozen  at  New 
York,  but  peewees  down  at  32  cents. 
On  the  5th  there  were  126  million 
pounds  of  butter  in  cold  storage 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Turkeys  were 
on  full  feed;  some  were  going  to 
market  at  about  45  cents  a  pound. 
Young  hens  reached  50  cents  by 
Thanksgiving  week.  Choice  vealers 
were  worth  up  to  $70  the  first  of 
the  month  in  Eastern  New  York,  but 
were  about  half  that  price  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Good  grass-fed  steers 
were  bringing  $20  a  hundred  at  the 
month’s  end.  Four-H  boys  and  girls 
were  off  to  their  Congress  at 
Chicago,  and  Pennsylvania  farm- ' 
ers  were  still  hauling  water  for  live¬ 
stock  as  the  month  closed. 

There  was  no  snow  in  the  North-  I 
east  as  December  began,  but  then  i 
heavy  widespread  rains  fell  and; 
helped  overcome  effects  of  the  Fall 
drought.  Eggs  were  seasonally  lower, 
but  milk  was  higher  for  the  month. 
Broccoli  was  coming  to  market  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island;  L.  I. 
cauliflower  was  in  trade  for  $1.50  the 
wholesale  dozen  bunches.  The  pota¬ 
to  market  was  dull;  Maine  Katahdins 
v/ere  moving  slow  at  $1.85  the  U.  S. 
No.  1  hundredweight  and  Kennebecs 
at  $1.75.  Warm,  clear  skies  marked 
the  middle  of  the  month,  but  by  the 
end  of  it,  snows  covered  some  of  the 
Northeast  farm  land.  The  end  of 
the  year  saw  the  fulfillment  of  four 
more  seasons,  births  and  deaths  of 
farm  animals,  success  and  failure, 
heat  and  cold  and,  once  again,  365 
days  added  to  the  life  of  all  things. 


BcreKW 


Can’t  you  picture  it  Alice?  Just  you 
nd  1  and  about  40  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  milking  stock l” 


*  yjeGBTf*  BL€ 
&  FARm 


Built foj  the  ^>6 


OATS  our  specialty: 


Certified  Clinton,  Mohawk 

Selected  &K  & 


Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Prices 

REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 


5  Q.  nQCHciij^n. 


NEW  SEEDLESS 

GRAPE  c 

. .  * 


%  BIG  amber  colored 
berries  are  crisp,  solid, 
sweet  and  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  SEEDLESS.  Deli¬ 
cious  tangy  flavor.  Ripens 
about  Aug.  15.  Vigorous 
and  hardy. 


2  for  $325 

postpaid 


-m 


50 'GLAD' 


BULBS 


Assortment  includes 
over  30  leading  var- 
ieties.  Provides  a 
gorgeous  array  of 
color  for  your  gar¬ 
den.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom  this  year. 


APPLES:  Cortland,  Dou¬ 
ble  Red  Delicious,  Red 
McIntosh,  Yellow  Deli¬ 
cious.  PEARS:  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Duchess,  Seckel.  Pro¬ 
duce  lots  of  full  size,  top  quality 
fruit  in  small  space.  Bear  second 
year  after  planting!  Our  trees  are 
budded  on  imported  Mailing  root 
stocks  for  extra  vigor. 


2  yr.  3-4  ft.  Trees  4.  40%  2  § 

3  for  postpaid  ^  each 

GROWTH  GUARANTEED 


68  Pages— Many  in  full  colors.  Send  for  it  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

30  MAPLE  STREET.  DANSVILLC,  N.Y. 


GRAPE 


New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  _ 

California.  Deliciously  tine  flavored.  En 
tirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens  Aug. 
15.  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER'S  free  catalog.  Also 
other  new  grape  varieties. 


than 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  siz« 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut  trees,  ber¬ 
ries,  smalt  fruits.  Guaranteed  stock. 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian 
strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears  early,  very 
productive,  beautiful  shade  tree.  Also 
Chinese  chestnut. 


All  Stock  Guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE 


J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  V. 


6  in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  y r.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept,  RN-II4  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Latest  Farm  Seed  Facts  brings  you  infor¬ 
mation  on  top  yielding  tested  farm  seeds  — 
featuring  CRAIG  OATS  —  ERIE  BARLEY  — 
HYBRID  CORN  —  RANGER  ALFALFA  — 
BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  —  ALL  Grasses, 
Clovers,  Potatoes,  and  other  standard  farm 
seeds. 

Buy  direct  from  Dibble  —  no  middleman. 
Specialists  in  farm  seeds  only,  for  63  years. 

Color  catalog  sent  free  —  Write  today! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


44  ARRIS  SEEDS 

Ever  eaten  a  vine-ripened  watermelon? 

Live  in  an  area  where  watermelons  won’t  ripen  ? 

Then  plant  this  new  variety  and  harvest  a  crop  of  medium 
sized  oval  green  and  white  striped  melons  with  firm,  delicious 
red  flesh  having  very  few  seeds. 

BRED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
Because  of  its  unusually  sweet  flavor,  its  vigorous  growth  and 
early  bearing,  Rhode  Island  Red  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
new  things  for  northern  gardens  to  have  come  along  in 
many  a  year.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  watermelon.  Seed  available  only  from  us. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOG  now  Aeadif 


January  2,  1954 

'  *i.,  . 
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THE  RIGHT 


FOR  YOUR  CROP! 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


of  heat.  In  any  situation  requiring 
quick  and  efficient  heat  transfer, 
there  must  be  conduction  rather  than 
convection.  (Convection  is  the  move¬ 
ment  or  transfer  of  heat  by  circula¬ 
tion  through  some  medium  such  as 
air  or  a  liquid).  Even  a  small  space 
between  the  pipe  and  the  heater  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  by  the  water.  No  doubt  the 
old  coil  fitted  snugly  around  the 
burner  and  thus  absorbed  heat  more 
quickly  and  to  a  greater  degree. 


Foundation  for  Cinder  Block 
Structure 

I  plan  to  build  a  room  made  of 
cinder  blocks  onto  my  present  home 
which  is  made  of  lumber.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  only  three  walls 
of  blocks;  the  present  house  side 
would  furnish  the  other  side.  Do 
you  approve  of  this?  If  so,  how  deep 
and  wide  a  foundation  should  I  use? 
This  room  would  only  be  one  story 
high.  j.  c.  m. 

Your  plan  to  construct  a  cinder 
block  addition  to  your  home  is  quite 
workable. 

The  foundation  should  be  several 
inches  below  the  average  frost  depth 
for  your  locality,  probably  24  to  30 
inches  below  grade  would  be  ample. 
The  footing  should  be  made  about 
16  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  thick 
of  concrete  composed  of  four  parts 
crushed  stone,  two  parts  building 
sand  and  one  part  Portland  cement. 


Resurfacing  Concrete 

My  cellar  has  a  cement  bottom 
which  is  usually  wet  on  one  side  in 
the  Spring.  Could  I  put  a  coating  of 
cement  on  top  of  the  present  floor 
and  what  proportion  of  sand  should 
be  used  with  the  cement?  l.  r.  n. 

Resurfacing  a  concrete  slab  should 
be  done  carefully.  First,  thoroughly 
clean  the  surface  of  the  old  concrete 
to  remove  any  loose  material  or  for¬ 
eign  matter.  The  new  topping  should 
be  rather  thick  to  withstand  shock 
and  hard  usage.  It  does  not  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  old  slab  and 
must  therefore  be  sufficiently  strong 
in  itself.  Use  a  mix  of  two  parts  of 
small  stones — not  over  %-inch — two 
parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and  one 
part  of  Portland  cement  thoroughly 
mixed  and  screened  to  about  two- 
inch  thickness.  After  troweling,  cover 
with  wet  burlap  bags  or  some  other 
material  for  about  two  weeks.  Slow 
curing  is  important. 


Removing  Creosote  From  Brick 

I  have  a  quantity  of  secondhand 
brick  which  seems  to  be  saturated 
with  creosote.  How  can  they  be 
cleaned  and  freed  of  creosote,  so 
that  they  would  be  fit  to  use  in  build¬ 
ing  a  new  chimney?  p.  e.  l. 

Removing  creosote,  soot  stains  and 
the  like  from  bricks  is  a  difficult 
task.  You  can  remove  these  stains 
to  some  extent  with  a  solution  of 
about  half  a  pound  of  trisodium- 
phosphate  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  Apply  it  with  a  scrubbing 
brush  and  flush  off  with  plenty  of 
water. 


There’s  gossip  about 
Poor  Shivverzan  Shakes, 
And  the  mess  he  caused 
With  jaulty  brakes. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


USE  BLACK  LEAF®  PEST  CONTROL  PRODUCTS 

When  you  buy  V-C  Fertilizers  to  grow  profitable  crops,  place  your 
order  for  Black  Leaf  sprays  or  dusts  to  protect  your  crops  from 
insects  and  other  pests.  V-C  Fertilizers  and  Black  Leaf  pest  control 
products  work  together  to  produce  and  protect  big  yields. 


Crankcase  Oil  for  Wood  Shingles 

For  years  I  have  been  bothered, 
seeing  on  the  average  farm,  on  out¬ 
buildings  and  large  barn  roofs,  how 
the  wood  shingles  are  going  to  waste. 
They  are  covered  with  a  fungi  moss 
and  after  a  rain  the  moss  holds  the 
moisture  right  there  so  the  rotting 
process  goes  on  continuously. 

I  started  experimenting  on  this  and 
found  that  by  mopping  the  roof,  when 
dry,  with  used  cylinder  .-oil,  it  will 
penetrate  the  shingles  and  in  about 
two  weeks  the  shingles  would  get 
hard  and  take  on  an  antique  brown 
color  and  would  not  absorb  any 
water. 

The  oil  also  contains  a  disinfectant 
so  the  moss  will  entirely  disappear, 
and  the  shingles  will  last  indefinitely. 
The  oil  treatment  is  better  than  any 
kind  of  paint  as  there  is  no  pigment 
in  it.  The  low  cost  for  the  very  best 
results  is  algo  in  its  advantage. 

Nebraska  j.  f.  n.,> 


Many  experienced  painters  have 
for  years  advocated  the  use  of  crank¬ 
case  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  shingle  stain. 
Shingle  manufacturers  have  recom¬ 
mended  motor  oil  as  a  preservative 
superior  to  creosote  since  creosote 
tends  to  burn  the  springwood  off  the 
shingles.  Your  experience  confirms 
their  recommendation. 

Lead  or  other  pigments  should  be 
used  sparingly,  if  at  all,  on  roof 
shingles.  On  sidewall  shingle  work 
however,  white  lead  and  crankcase 
oil  have  been  used  with  good  results. 
The  use  of  linseed  oil  as  a  vehicle 
for  painting  shingles  is  not  preferred 
because  it  forms  a  skin  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  “breathing”  of  the 
wood. 


Airlock  in  Water  Line 

We  have  a  water  supply  problem. 
We  have  asked  your  aid  on  things 
before  and  got  good  advice,  so  we’re 
trying  it  again. 

Two  years  ago  we  put  a  plastic  pipe 
to  a  spring  600  feet  from  the  house. 
It  runs  into  a  supply  tank  in  the 
cellar  and  an  electric  pump  is  used 
to  pump  it  upstairs  to  the  bath  and 
kitchen.  At  numerous  times  we  have 
found  the  tank  empty  and  would  go 
to  the  spring  and  that  would  be  full. 
But  we  have  tested  out  things  and 
discovered  that,  when  there  is  a  great 
use  of  water,  it  draws  the  spring 
empty  and  in  that  way  air  must  get 
in  the  pipe  and  it  will  not  start  again 
until  we  use  a  force  pump  on  it.  There 
is  a  connection  of  pipe  400  feet  from 
the  spring  and  when  this  was  taken 
apart,  the  water  came  without  use  of 
a  force  pump.  But  it  seems  not  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  house  after  air  once 
gets  in  the  pipe. 

I  Can  you  help  us?  We  certainly  need 
it  as  we  are  stumped  to  know  the 
cause?  Would  the  plastic  pipe  be  apt 
to  cause  this  trouble  more  than  a 
metal  one?  Mrs.  e.  e. 

Have  you  tried  leaving  a  faucet 
open  for  some  time  after  you  find  the 
reservoir  tank  empty?  This  .should 
provide  a  vent  so  that  the  water  will 
flow  into  the  tank.  However,  you 
should  attach  a  pipe,  open  at  the  top, 
to  the  tank  and  extend  it  upward 
until  it  reaches  a  level  above  the  end 
of  the  plastic  pipe  at  the  spring.  This 
will  prevent  airlock  and  allow  the 
water  to  flow  into  the  tank  when 
the  spring  starts  to  fill  up  again  alter 
a  period  of  unusual  demand. 


Hot  Water  Supply  From 
Kerosene  Heater 

I  have  a  sleeve  burner  on  my  kero¬ 
sene  kitchen  range.  Have  placed  a 
five  turn  copper  coil  around  the 
burner  for  the  making  of  hot  water. 
Have  followed  all  the  rules  for  the 
hooking  up  of  such  coils,  such  as  no 
dips  in  the  line,  very  wide  radius 
bends  leading  away  from  the  coil  and 
to  the  range  tank.  But  after  hours 
of  heating  we  get  just  a  few  gallons 
of  luke  warm  water.  Have  recently 
replaced  an  old  coil  which  worked 
efficiently.  w.  u. 

Is  your  pipe  in  direct  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  burner?  Unless 
the  pipe  is  touching  the  hot  surface 
of  the  burner  along  its  entire  length, 
there  will  be  relatively  small  transfer 


added  to  your  yield  by  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizer  are  the  most  economical 
and  most  profitable  bushels  you 
-produce. 

When  you  double  or  triple  your 
per-acre  yield  with  V-C  Fertil¬ 
izer,  you  greatly  reduce  your 
costs  per  bushel  and  increase  your 
net  return.  You  are  in  a  better 
position  to  make  money  from 
your  crop  whether  corn  prices  are 
high  or  low. 

Start  now  to  get  big  yields  of 
high-feed-value  corn  at  low  cost 
per  bushel.  Use  good  seed,  ap¬ 
proved  cultural  practices,  close 
spacing,  insect  control  and  a  heavy 
application  of  V-C  Fertilizer. 


Ask  your  County  Agent  how  to 

produce  really  big  yields  of  corn 
. . .  and  then  see  your  V-C  Agent. 
He  will  supply  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer  for  your  crop.  Each  V-C 
Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend 
of  better  plant  foods,  properly 
balanced  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  crop  for  which  it  is  recom- 
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Without  obligation,  write  tor 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 
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last  Week 

I  Made 

$25922 


Ray  Barta 


with  Science’s  New  Midget  Miracle, 
PRESTO  Fire  Extinguisher 
So  reported  RAY  BARTA  of  Wisconsin. 
Many  others  “cleaning  up” 
so  can  YOU! 

AMAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher. 

Tiny  “Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extin¬ 
guishers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are 
8  times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2 
seconds.  Fits  in  palm  of  hand.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells 
for  only  $3.98!  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  re-sale — 
make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports 
$20  a  day.  C.  Kama,  $1,000  a  month. 
Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept. 
61,  114  East  32nd  St.,  New  York  16, 

New  York. 

IN  CANADA:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371 
Science’s  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  I,  P.  Q.  (If  you 

New  Midget  want  a  regular  Presto  to  use  as  a 
Miracle  demonstrator  send  $2.50.  Money  back 

“PRESTO”  if  you  wish.) 


DIRECT 

6 

7 

8 

TENTS 
ATWOOD  TENT 
112  WASHINGTON 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 

x  8  @  $3.84 

x  9  @  5.04 

x  12  @  7.68  . 

TO  RENT  FOR 


PRICE8 

Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 

ALL  PURPOSES 
&  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
ST.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


You  are  looking  cat  a  fan©  crop 
of  corn  grown  at  low  cost  per 
bushel.  A  heavy  application  of 
V-C  Fertilizer  produced  these 
big  ears  loaded  with  high- 
quality  grain  and  added  many 
extra  bushels  to  each  acre  at 
very  low  extra  cost. 

Many  leading  farmers  have 
doubled  and  tripled  corn  yields 
by  greatly  increasing  their  use  of 
V-C  Fertilizer.  This  means  that 
they  get  two  to  three  times  as 
many  bushels  from  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  land,  labor,  machinery, 
seed,  fertilizer,  insect  control  and 
ether  expenses.  The  extra  bushels 


mended.  Produced  by  a  national 
organization  which  has  manufac¬ 
tured  better  fertilizers  since  1895, 
V-C  Fertilizers  are  your  best  in¬ 
vestment.  Use  more  in  1954! 


UME  •  FERTILIZER 


TER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cos!  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flow  control 
tot  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  It  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  rn48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Agriculture  at  the  Crossroads 


Cut  operating  costs 

with  150-Hour  Veedo! 
Tractor  Oil ! 


By  Arthur  P.  Chew 
Part  V 

We  now  come  to  the  final  question: 
“What  should  be  done?”;  in  other 
words,  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?” 

How  to  return  t'he  management  of 
agriculture  to  the  farmers  as  fully 
and  quickly  as  possible  sums  up  the 
problem  much  more  truly  than 
would  any  language  couched  in  purely 
economic  terms.  This  is  compatible 
with  a  recognition  that  price  diffi¬ 
culties  exist,  and  that  for  the  present 
we  must  deal  with  them  by  means 
of  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
In  a  word,  the  farm  program  should 
aim  at  social  as  well  as  economic 
objectives. 

The  hope  is  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone — get  the  farm  economy  into 
better  and  consequently  more  profit¬ 
able  shape;  and  at  the  same  time 
head  it  back  to  farmer  control  and 
away  from  government  control.  Any 
program  that  accomplished  only  the 
first  objective  and  not  the  second 
would  be  really  a  failure,  since  the 
gain  in  material  prosperity  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  agriculture’s 
freedom,  initiative  and  independent 
functioning. 

Probably  this  is  why  powerful 
farm  organizations  propose  greater 
flexibility  in  the  price  supports; 
adoption  of  some  two-price  plan  that 
would  return  major  farm  exports  to 
world  competition;  drastic  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  price  support 
for  butterfat;  making  the  marketing 
quotas  quantitative;  and  even  the 
exchanging  of  certain  price  supports 
for  income  aids  payable  in  govern¬ 
ment  checks.  These  suggestions, 
though  unpalatable  to  many  farm¬ 
ers,  have  wide  farm  backing. 

One  justification  for  flexible  price 
supports,  two-price  systems  for  ex¬ 
port  crops,  changes  in  the  dairy  sup¬ 
port  program,  and  marketing  quotas 
expressed  rigidly  in  terms  of  bales, 
bushels,  or  pounds,  is  the  necessity 
for  more  vigorous  action  by  farmers 
themselves  to  improve  the  balance 
between  farm  supplies  and  mar¬ 
ket  wants.  Farmers  often  do  not  see, 
or  at  any  rate  do  not  sufficiently  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  need;  they  just  let 
the  government  worry.  As  a  result, 
surpluses  get  further  out  of  hand, 
warehouses  and  also  government  bud¬ 
gets  sag,  consumers  report  cost-of- 
living  troubles,  and  the  whole  agri¬ 
cultural  program  runs  into  jeopardy. 

Another  and  still  stronger  justifica¬ 
tion  for  putting  pressure  on  farmers 
to  assume  crop-adjustment  responsi¬ 
bilities,  if  necessary  in  difficult  or 
unpleasant  ways,  is  the  certainty  that 
otherwise  they  will  never  get  their 
business  back  in  shape  for  decontrol. 
Left  in  disorder,  agriculture  must  re¬ 
main  permanently  on  the  dole.  There 
is  reason  for  the  Spartan  note  heard 
increasingly  in  farm  discussions  of 
farm  program  needs.  It  reveals 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  an  easy 
or  painless  way  back  to  farm 
autonomy  and  freedom  does  not 
exist. 

Mileposts  Back  to  Farm  Freedom 

When  a  wayfarer  gets  lost,  he  may 
have  to  retrace  his  steps.  This  could 
be  true  now  of  United  States  agri¬ 
culture,  lost  in  a  maze  of  regulations 
that  leads  it  knows  not  where.  Our 
national  farm  program  involves  far 
more  government  control  of  agricul¬ 
ture  now  than  it  did  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Why  not  move  back  to  some 
extent? 

Such  backtracking,  specifically  to¬ 
ward  a  definite  increase  of  incentives 
for  crop  control  plus  some  decontrol 
of  the  farm  export  trade,  would  re¬ 
turn  the  program  about  to  where  it 
was  in  the  middle  1930’s;  that  is  to 
say,  to  a  point  still  far  from  total 
decontrol  and  yet  with  decontrol  no 
longer  quite  impossible.  After  all,  the 
nearer  we  get  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  program,  the 
nearer  we  shall  be  to  what  we  had 
when  agriculture  was  on  its  own. 

Whether  or  not  the  country  will 
ever  go  the  whole  way  back,  take 
one  more  step  in  the  same  direction, 
and  end  up  with  practically  no  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  agriculture,  we 
cannot  tell.  But  one  thing  is  sure. 
Any  degree  of  return  to  freer  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprise  must  take  the 
backtrack;  it  is  the  only  track  that 
points  in  that  direction.  Progressively, 
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or  perhaps  we  should  say  regres- 
sively,  the  program  must  put  more 
weight  on  crop  control  and  less  on 
price  support,  and  must  abandon  the 
dream  of  price  support  for  un¬ 
limited  production. 

Mileposts  visible  one  by  one  as  the 
retreat  proceeds  will  carry  signs  once 
familiar,  such  as  limited  rather  than 
complete  crop  coverage  by  price  sup¬ 
ports;  fuller  linkage  of  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  with  marketable  quantities; 
definite  release  of  export  supplies 
from  price-support  impoundment; 
and  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  stor¬ 
age  to  crop  control. 

With  regard  to  the  export  crops, 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  correct  the 
present  trouble  is  to  revive  the 
domestic  allotment  plan,  with  its 
distinction  between  production  for 
consumption  within  the  United  States 
and  production  for  consumption 
abroad. 

Originally,  the  government  in¬ 
tended  to  help  producers  of  export 
crops  only  on  their  production  for 
domestic  use;  on  their  production  for 
export,  they  were  to  take  their 
chances.  To  go  back  to  that  now  for 
wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco  would  be 
bitter  medicine:  it  would  cut  the  price 
support  coverage  drastically.  But  what 
is  the  alternative?  It  is  incessant  over¬ 
production  strictly  for  dumping  pur¬ 
poses — with  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobac¬ 
co  growers  condemned  to  remain 
wards  of  the  government  as  long  as 
full  crop  coverage  continues. 

Policies  That  Reduce  Bureaucracy 

With  the  government  deep  in  agri¬ 
culture’s  business  in  any  event, 
whether  or  not  a  particular  policy 
gets  it  in  deeper  turns  not  on  the 
machinery  required  but  on  the  prob¬ 
able  effects.  Thus,  the  domestic  al¬ 
lotment  plan  could  necessitate  a 
complicated  two-price  system:  one 
price  governmentally  supported  for 
supplies  sold  within  the  United 
States,  and  an  unsupported  or  com¬ 
petitive  lower  price  for  supplies 
sold  abroad.  It  might  even  call  for  a 
distasteful  distribution  of  govern¬ 
ment  checks  to  cooperating  farmers. 
That  might  look  like  more  govern¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  and  more  rules 
and  regulations. 

But  would  the  arrangement  be 
really  more  governmental  than  the 
present  one?  Not  at  all.  There 
is  total  governmentalism  in  the 
distribution  of  basic  crops  under  the 
present  method,  because  price  sup¬ 
ports  cover  the  entire  production. 
Under  the  proposed  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  system  price  supports  would 
cover  only  the  production  for  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  United  States, 
and  would  return  the  production  for 
export  to  the  play  of  competition. 
The  governmentalism  then  involved 
would  be  only  partial. 

More  governmentalism  might  seem 
to  be  involved  in  a  shift  to  quanti¬ 
tative  marketing  quotas.  But  if  farm¬ 
ers  willingly  accepted  quantitative 
marketing  quotas,  they  would  be 
assuming,  not  rejecting,  a  man¬ 
agement-responsibility.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  they  would  be  accepting  a  regu¬ 
lation  that  would  make  regula¬ 
tions  easier  thereafter  to  abandon. 
They  would  be  helping  effective¬ 
ly  to  balance  supply  with  demand. 
Necessary  anyhow,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  government  farm  program 
at  all,  regulations  may  point  away 
from  or  back  to  eventual  agricultural 
self-rule.  It  depends  on  the  effects. 

Not  how  much  bureaucracy  the 
return-path  requires,  but  how  well 
it  fulfills  the  purpose  of  restoring 
agricultural  health  and  potential  self- 
control  is  the  true  test  of  a  policy. 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  a  lesser 
degree  of  bureaucratism  that  did  not 
promote  those  ends  at  ail.  We  must 
distinguish  between  types  of 
bureaucratism  which,  like  scaffolding, 
may  disappear  from  the  finished 
structure,  and  types  which  by  their 
nature  and  effects  tend  never  to  dis¬ 
appear. 

Making  Bureaucracy  Eliminate  Itself 

Created  and  used  to  make  agri¬ 
culture  stronger  and  give  farmers 
more  responsibility  for  shaping  the 
volume  and  the  pattern  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  correct  type  of  transi¬ 
tional  bureaucracy  would  do  itself 
out  of  a  job  eventually — practically 


RAKE  in  more  profits  by 

cutting  down  on  the 
operating  and  maintenance 
costs  of  your  gasoline  trac¬ 
tors.  With  an  ordinary  tractor 
oil,  60  to  70  hours  of  hard 
work  can  mean  trouble!  100 
hours  may  be  dangerous  with 
some  so-called  “better”  oils. 
Be  SAFER  —  LONGER!  Get 
150-Hour  VEEDOL!  Gasoline 
farm  engines  are  safe  for  a 
full  150  hours  with  150-Hour 


VEEDOL  tractor  oil  .  .  .  the 
better  tractor  oil  by  the 
clock ! 

Saves  You  Money  5  Ways.., 

1.  Saves  Oil  —  by  giving  longer  service 
between  oil  changes  in  gasoline -powered 
farm  engines. 

2.  Saves  Fuel  —  by  reducing  power 
biow-by. 

3.  Saves  Time  —  by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays. 

■4,  Saves  Repair  Sills  —  by  resisting 
heat  and  wear, 

5.  Saves  Replacements  —  by  pro¬ 
tecting  engine  parts. 


150-HOUR 


VEEDOL  [Veedol 


A  Better  Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock 


Tydol 


TRACTOR 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
L  OIL  COMPANY 


•New  York  ,  Tulsa 
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IT  PAYS  TO  OWN  A  HARVESTORE 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 

T.  Sealed  construction  excludes 
oxygen,  the  cause  of  spoilage. 

2.  Glass-surfaced  steel  inside 
and  out ...  a  permanent  crop- 
storage  structure.  Ends  costly 
maintenance. 

3.  Mechanical  bottom  unloader 

saves  labor,  adapts  easily  to  me¬ 
chanical  feeding  devices. 


our  Harvestore, 

says  Arthur  Koester,  Route  1,  Gladbrook, 
Iowa.  "We  fed  out  42  head  of  Herefords 
with  15  acres  of  alfalfa  grass  silage  and 
reduced  by  one-half  the  amount  of  corn 
needed  to  finish  them.  They  were  well  fin¬ 
ished,  too,  bringing  top  market  prices. 
We  feel  grass  silage  from  the  Harvestore 
is  the  very  best  roughage  for  economical 
beef  gains  that  we  can  get.” 


That’s  how  Harvestore  owner 
Koester  beats  the  market .  .  . 
taking  advantage  of  the  economy 
of  feeding  from  his  Harvestore. 


And,  with  a  Harvestore  you 

can  start  or  stop  feeding  at  any¬ 
time  without  costly  spoilage  — 
you  can  finish  your  cattle  at  the 
best  time  for  top  market  price. 


A.O.Smitfl  HARVESTORE 


Glass-surfaced  steel — inside  and  out. 


MAIL  THIS  TODAY 
A.  O.  SMITH  CORPORATION 
Dept.  RN-1  54,  Milwaukee  1 ,  Wis. 

Please  send  your  circular  on  Cutting  Feed  Costs 
and  Increasing  Farm  Income  with  a  Harvestore. 


Name~ 


R.F.D.  Route - 
Cou  nty - 


-Town 


-State- 


Distributed  by 

MARTIN 

HARDWARE 

IMPLEMENTS 

2015  Pennsylvania 
Avenue 

Hagerstown,  Md.  ■ 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

“Simplest,  lowest  cost 
hay  chopper  built”  — 
will  pick  up  corn 
stalks  for  feed  or 
bedding  following 
the  corn  picker, 
chops  standing 
grass,  hay; 
clips  pas¬ 
tures, 
etc.  / 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


| 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CEIURS.  CISTERNS^B 
IRRIGATE — FILL  IAHKS— DRAW  WELL  muW 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 
GPH  from  25'  well  Sturdy.  Rustproot  Alloy  Metal.  Si» 


Blade  Impeller  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P.  Motor,  Will 
not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  Itose.  Immediate  f|-ju 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check.  M.O..  or  C  O  P.  — [J  g 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEOESBOR  0*31  NEW  JERSEY 


Send  for  this 
Booklet  ^ 


AMERICA’S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


5  and  8  H.P.  ^ 
TIGER  TRACTOR  CO 


Meet  Your  Needs 
WITH  USED 


Quonset  Huts 

20'  Wide,  48'  Long,  IT  High  J  Write  for 
Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  ■  low  prices 
stands,  living  quarters,  etc.  |  &  details 
Easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  ,  with  our 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  Is  •  illustrated 
or  F.  0.  B.  Truck  Bronx,  N.  Y.  *  circular. 


J.  MORRIS 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y.  f 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  ]  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  “  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Powderpuff  Asters 


HARRIS  SUDS 

You’ve  Never  Seen  Asters  Like  These! 

Perfectly  formed  3  inch  flowers  (about  the  size  of  a  large 
powderpuff)  with  quilled  centers  are  lovely  shades  of  rose, 
coppery  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  lavender,  purple  and  white. 

The  wilt-resistant  plants  grow  perfectly  upright  so  that  a 
row  of  them  is  only  I  foot  wide  but  2  feet  tall.  They  bloom 
early,  and  since  all  stems  branch  from  the  base  they  aver¬ 
age  18  inches  in  length. 

Mixed  Colors  Only  30c  a  Packet 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  7Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1954  CATALOG  7  w\v  Amcbj 


consign  itself  to  the  scrap  heap.  At 
the  right  moment,  of  course,  it  might 
require  a  shove. 

The  ultimate  result  depends  on 
what  the  farmers  really  want;  in 
other  words,  on  how  they  conceive 
their  interests — crudely  in  an  exclu¬ 
sively  monetary  or  gainful  sense,  or 
in  an  enlightened  way  with  proper 
recognition  of  intangibles.  On  the 
crude  basis,  they  will  ask  only  one 
thing — money.  On  the  higher  basis, 
they  will  also  demand  something 
much  more  important;  namely,  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  agricul¬ 
tural  self-management,  financial  in¬ 
dependence  (of  the  government),  and 
free  operational  initiative.  In  short, 
along  with  a  satisfactory  income  they 
will  demand  economic  freedom,  not 
only  for  themselves  and  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  but  for  the  country. 
Possibly  many  farmers  regard  the 
existing  program  as  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  because  the  price  tag.  does  not 
show.  If  they  knew  the  cost  in  terms 
of  life  and  liberty,  they  might  rebel. 

Fully  displayed,  the  price  tag  seems 
alarming.  The  items  include  in¬ 
creasing  agricultural  regimentation, 
potential  rationing  of  agricultural 
labor  and  capital  as  well  as  land, 
dangerous  unsoundness  in  both  the 
volume  and  the  pattern  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  constant  or  recurrent  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  price  supports  and 
loans,  and  the  ever-present  risk  of 
a  taxpayers’  revolt.  These  items 
alone  make  a  big  offset  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  advantages  offered  by^n  increas¬ 
ingly  governmental  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 

Farmers  Cannot  Escape  Ultimate 
Liability 

But  there  is  still  another  offset 
item,  bigger  than  all  the  rest  put  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  the  inevitable  shift 
from  agriculture  to  the  government 
of  responsibility  for  agriculture’s  sol¬ 
vency.  With  the  government  in 
charge  of  farm  production  and  mar¬ 
keting,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Mis¬ 
takes  are  the  government’s  fault  and 
the  government  must  pay  the  costs. 
But  the  true  liabilities  are  the  mis¬ 
takes  themselves,  and  shifting  them 
from  farmers  to  taxpayers  does  not 
get  rid  of  them.  They  can  be  shifted 
back. 

Here  is  the  program’s  Achilles 
heel.  If  the  program  fails  econom¬ 
ically,  it  fails  for  the  farmers  even  if 
the  immediate  costs  fall  on  the 
government  or  get  spread  around. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  farmers  to 
make  their  own  mistakes;  for  the 
mistakes  the  government  makes  in 
their  behalf  fall  back  upon  the 
farmers  in  the  end.  Moreover,  mixed 
up  in  politics,  governmental  agri¬ 
culture  is  liable  to  make  bad  mis¬ 
takes. 

So  there  we  are.  Unquestionably,  if 
we  have  peace,  the  decision  as  to 
what  type  of  farm  program  the  coun¬ 
try  shall  have  will  be  mainly  the 
farmers’;  for  no  other  group  has  an 
equal  interest  or  equal  influence  in 
the  matter. 

The  farmers  have  decided  one 
point  already,  and  the  government 
goes  along  with  them  in  that.  There 
is  to  be  no  changing  of  horses  in 
midstream;  no  sudden  scrapping  of 
regimentation  in  favor,  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Surpluses  must  be  liquidated 
first,  and  gears  shifted  gradually. 
Thereafter  the  question  of  shading 
off  into  some  longtime  program  will 
arise,  with  the  issue  still  undeter¬ 
mined  as  to  whether  the  program 
should  remain  in  its  present  path 
or  should  change  into  a  path  directed 
toward  restored  free  enterprise. 

As  mentioned,  the  issue  is  an  aspect 
of  a  greater  similar  issue  that  divides 
the  world:  whether  national  econo¬ 
mies  should  be  managed  privately  or 
publicly.  What  the  farmers  demand 
may  decide  more  than  agriculture’s 
fate.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
therefore  that  they  should  realize 
that  neither  path  is  riskless,  though 
the  risks  are  not  the  same.  In  assum¬ 
ing  a  definite  measure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  risk  now  carried  under  the  agri¬ 
cultural  program  by  the  government, 
agriculture  may  perhaps  avoid  the 
greater  risk  of  losing  freedom,  status, 
and  even  basic  solvency.  The  surest 
way  for  the  farmers  to  decide  wrong 
in  this  matter  is  for  them  to  think 
exclusively  of  the  monetary  angles 
which,  besides  the  intangibles  in¬ 


volved,  are  secondary.  Bound  up 
with  the  question  inseparably  is  the 
entire  American  way  of  life. 

In  Conclusion 

Thus  there  are  three  principal  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  good  farm  program. 

First,  the  power  to  boost  must  be 
combined  effectively  with  the  power 
to  restrain  farm  production.  At 
present  this  combination  does  not 
exist.  Only  the  production-boosting 
power  is  strong;  the  braking  power 
is  extremely  weak  and  needs  the 
reinforcement  of  stricter  acreage 
and  marketing  controls  plus  broader 
farm  cooperation.  Otherwise,  the 
continued  use  of  price  supports,  even 
if  temporarily  unavoidable,  will  hurt 
rather  than  help  agriculture.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  it  will  prolong  the  surplus 
crisis.  In  their  own  interests,  farm¬ 
ers  should  not  evade  crop  adjust¬ 
ments,  even  when  evasion  is  not 
illegal.  To  keep  prices  up,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  keep  production  down. 

Secondly,  the  program  must  point 
toward  restored  free  enterprise.  At 
present  it  points  the  other  way.  To 
turn  it  about,  and  give  farmers  at 
least  a  chance  eventually  to  assume 
the  controls,  the  program  must  not! 
aggravate  the  surplus  problem.  This 
is  possible  even  with  existing  pro¬ 
gram  facilities;  it  is  an  administra¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  legislative  prob¬ 
lem.  Also,  such  a  redirection  of  the 
program  would  placate  the  tax¬ 
payers.  The  chief  thing  is  to  make 
sure,  when  the  time  comes  to  hand 
the  controls  back,  that  agriculture  is 
in  shape  to  handle  them.  Specifically, 
it  must  not  be  in  disorder.  A  dis¬ 
ordered  agriculture  handed  over 
would  be  promptly  handed  back. 

And,  for  the  third  and  last  require¬ 
ment;  the  program  must  put  agricul¬ 
ture  back  in  world  trade.  It  is  not 
truly  there  now.  We <  cannot  keep  our 
agricultural  export  trade  on  the 
existing  basis.  It  involves  the  ab¬ 
surdity  that,  after  forcing  prices  up, 
we  must  immediately  lower  them,  at 
least  for  world  trade  purposes. 
Otherwise,  nothing  can  move  in  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Yet  we  need  farm  ex¬ 
ports,  first  as  the  best  solution  for 
the  surplus  problem;  second,  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  reserves  against  calamities 
of  natural  or  human  origin;  and 
third,  to  avoid  the  straightjacket  of 
economic  nationalism. 

Programwise,  perhaps  the  way 
back  to  a  sounder,  stronger  and  freer 
agriculture  is  the  way  we  came.  To 
have  a  healthy  peacetime  agriculture, 
we  must  shift  the  emphasis  of  the 
national  farm  program  from  price 
support  to  production  control,  in¬ 
crease  the  incentives  for  farmers  to 
make  their  production  fit  the  de¬ 
mand,  return  at  least  the  agricult¬ 
ural  exports  to  the  play  of  world 
competition  and,  as  much  as  possible, 
stop  consigning  valuable  and  useful 
products  to  the  scrap  heap  or  the 
dumping  ground.  In  the  program’s 
early  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
early  1930’s,  it  provided  at  least 
partial  safeguards  against  all  these 
errors.  The  way  to  revive  these  safe¬ 
guards  is  the  way  back.  As  we  tread 
it,  we  shall  improve  agriculture’s 
basic  solvency,  take  it  progressively 
off  the  dole,  give  farmers  at  least  a 
chance  to  handle  their  business  once 
more,  and  help  to  stop  the  drift 
toward  governmentalism  in  the 
national  economy.  Perhaps  we  shall 
learn  that  the  way  back  can  some¬ 
times  be  the  way  of  progress. 


[This  concludes  the  series  of  five 
articles  on  “Agriculture  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads”  written  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  by  Arthur  C.  Chew.  Because 
agriculture  will  be  the  No.  1  Issue 
before  this  year’s  Congress,  these 
articles  have  been  reprinted  in  book¬ 
let  form  and  sent  to  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  House  from  the 
Northeast  States  and  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  agriculture  committees 
as  they  meet  now  for  the  second 
session  of  the  83rd  Congress.  In) 
addition,  there  are  a  few  more 
copies  of  this  “Agriculture  at  the 
Crossroads”  booklet,  available  singly 
to  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  on  a  first 
come,  first  serve  basis.  Request  for 
a  copy  must  be  accompanied  by  six 
cents  in  stamps,  to  cover  mailing 
costs.] 
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You  Get  BOTH 


;n  the  JOHN  DEERE  5$ 


} 


It’s  like  having  your  cake  and  eating 
it,  too — when  you  own  a  tractor  that 
does  as  much  work  on  most  jobs  as 
more  powerful  models  and  at  the 
same  time,  costs  little  more  to  purchase 
and  operate  than  smaller  tractors. 

The  John  Deere  Model  “50”  is  just 
such  a  tractor.  It  has  a  tremendous 
appetite  for  work — pulls  3-bottom  plows 
in  most  conditions  ...  8-foot  double¬ 
action  disk  harrows  .  .  .  plants  and 
Cultivates  four  rows  at  a  time . . .  handles 
a  two-row  mounted  corn  picker  .  .  . 
Operates  power-driven  machines  and 
saves  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  main¬ 


taining  auxiliary  engines — cuts  time 
and  labor  every  step  of  the  way. 

And  when  it  comes  to  advanced  de¬ 
sign,  modern  engineering,  and  quality 
construction,  the  “50”  welcomes  com¬ 
parison  with  any  tractor  at  any  price. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  is  eager  to 
show  you  without  obligation  what  the 
“50”  will  do  on  your  farm.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  offer.  Test  its  big-tractor 
capacity  yourself.  The  chances  ard 
you’ll  find  the  “thrifty  50”  is  the  trac¬ 
tor  with  all  the  power  you  need — the 
tractor  that  will  put  you  on  the  road  to 
bigger  profits. 


“50” 


2-3-p!ow 

power 


«(tO* 


3-4  plow 
power 


70” 


4-5  plow 
power 


This  new  3-point  hitch  for  Models  “50,”  “60,”  and  “70” 
Tractors  brings  small-tractor  utility  and  convenience  to  the 
big-tractor  field.  It  is  available  with  your  choice  of  a  complete 
line  of  matched  working  tools. 

SAVE  MORE ; .  Start  in  ’54 . .  Choose  a  JOHN  DEERE 


f 


MOLINE 


DEERE 


ILLINOIS 


j  -““t. 


>* 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  j 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL.  Dept.  J37  | 

Please  send  descriptive  folders  on  tractors  I  have  checked: 

Q  ‘‘50*'  Tractor  Q  “60"  Tractor  Q  “70"  Tractor 

Name _ _  ! 


J* 


R.R., 


Rxt 


Toum 


January  2.  1954 
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the  all-purpose  farm  crawler  with  everything  you  want 


Power!  The  new  "OC-6”  is  a  full  3-plow  machine, 
powered  to  take  your  heavy  jobs  in  stride.  It’s  smooth 
power,  6-cylinder  power — gasoline  or  diesel! 


Versatility!  Tread  widths  for  every  job:  68,  60,  42, 
32  inches.  High  clearance  for  your  row  crops.  Three- 
point  hitch  plus  tool  bar  attachments. 


Speed  Range!  Take  your  choice  of  six  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  two  reverse.  You  can  gear  this  Oliver  down  to 
a  creep — open  her  up  to  almost  nine  m.p.hd 


Everything!  Hydraulic  control?  Yes!  Direct  Drive 
PTO?  Yes!  Stop  in,  look  it  over ...  everything  you 
want  in  a  crawler,  you’ll  find  in  the  "OC-6 


SEE  THE  ©(S®3©  AT  THE  FARM  SHOW 


see 


your 


Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ,  January  II  to  15 


Sections  1 94  to  221 


SAVE i 


F16-1 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street  (  )  I  farm> . acres 

Chicago  6,  Illinois  (  }  j  am  a  studcnt 

Please  send  me  catalog  on  "OC-6  ’  tractors. 

Name . . 

Please  Print 

R.R . County . 


Post  Office 


.  .State 


1  *> 
jL 


Farming  for  Forty 
Centuries 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

In  northern  France  and  England, 
the  fields  are  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  hawthorn,  elm  and  briars  of  many 
species.  These  are  trimmed  each  year 
to  form  thickets  tight  enough  to 
serve  as  fences.  These  hedgerows 
reduce  soil  blowing.  Trimmings  are 
used  for  bedding  and  for  organic 
matter  added  to  compost  piles. 

English  Corn  and  Tomatoes 

A  new  crop  for  England  is  sweet 
corn.  The  early  hybrid  varieties 
grow  quite  well  in  ,  southern  sec¬ 
tions,  and  fields  of  five  to  10  acres 
are  common  on  the  large  farms.  A 
England-produced  top  cross  of  C13 
on  a  selected  strain  of  Canada  Gold 
is  a  popular  variety  and  the  first  to 
mature.  Marcross,  North  Star  and 
Northern  Cross  are  also  popular, 
seed  being  imported  from  this 
country.  All  of  these  grow  six  feet 
tall  and  produce  large  ears  ready  to 
harvest  the  last  of  September. 
Quality  is  good,  but  the  ears  sell  for 
a  shilling  (14  cents)  each  and  usu¬ 
ally  stay  in  the  stores  too  long  to 
keep  the  good  eating  quality. 

Tomatoes  are  widely  grown  both 
in  greenhouses  and  in  open  fields. 
They  are  always  started  under  glass 
and  trained  on  stakes.  Many  of  the 
open  field  plantings  are  later  covered 
with  glass  sash  to  form  improvised 
greenhouses  without  heat.  The  crop 
ripens  in  September.  After  the 
tomato  harvest,  the  houses  are  then 
filled  with  chrysanthemums  grown 
in  pots  in  the  open  fields. 

Flowers  and  Fruits 

Nearly  all  vegetable  farms  include 
flowers  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
cropping  system.  In  October,  fields 
of  King  Alfred  daffodils  were  being 
planted  for  the  first  early  crop. 
Sweet  peas  bloom  all  Summer;  gladi¬ 
olus,  chrysanthemums  and  fall  asters 
are  popular.  These  flowers  go  on  the 
same  trucks  with  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  the  Covent  Market  in 
London. 

At  the  John  Innes  Horticultural 
Institute,  Bayfordbury,  north  of 
London,  experiments  with  a  lawn 
mulch  orchard  were  being  carried 
on.  A  large  area  planted  to  pears, 
apples  and  plums  has  been  seeded  to 
lawn  grasses  and  is  mowed  regularly 
with  a  golf-course  power  machine. 
This  gives  the  orchard  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance,  and  this  is  im¬ 
portant  where  there  are  many  visi¬ 
tors.  Moreover,  the  trees  were 
making  excellent  growth  and  were 
producing  heavy  crops  of  beautiful 
fruit  on  trees  five  and  six  years 
from  planting.  A  lawn  mulch  adds 
organic  matter  and  conserves  fer¬ 
tility,  but  does  not  compete  with  the 
trees  for  moisture  to  the  extent  that 
a  sod  mulch  does.  Fruit  trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  well  tended  lawns  are  usually 
thrifty  and  productive.  It  could  well 
be  that  the  additional  labor  needed 
to  keep  orchard  sod  clipped  short  as 
a  lawn  would  be  well  worthwhile. 
In  this  orchard  in  England  the  color 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  was  superb. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Old  World 
agriculture  is  on  a  sound,  progres¬ 
sive,  and  permanent  basis.  It  has 
endured  and  developed  long.  And  it 
looks  as  if — and  is  to  be  hoped — it 
will  continue  to  grow  and  improve 
for  as  many  and  more  years  to  come. 


This  blue  U.  S.  three-cent  postage 
stamp  has  been  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  commemorate 
the  recent  25 th  anniversary  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  The 
stamp  shows  a  future  farmer  survey¬ 
ing  a  farm  scene  and  also  displays 
the  F.F.A.  emblem  on  his  F.F.A. 
jacket.  A  total  of  110,000,009  of 
these  stamps  has  been  printed,  and 
they  are  available  at  local  U.  S.  post 
offices. 
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Healthy  crops  like  this  meet  any  showdown  test,  prove  value  of  Royster'dift. 


ROYSTER  PAYS  OFF  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


The  6  plant  food  diet  GUARANTEED  m  Royster’s  helps  you  get  healthier  stands  and  bumper  yields*, 
With  farm  costs  up,  this  balanced  diet  could  be  the  important  difference  in  your  profit  picture.  By  investing 
in  Royster’s,  you’re  more  sure  of  getting  back  up  to  $10  for  every  $1  you  invest. 


SEE  YOUR  ROYSTER  AGENT  TODAY 
22  factories  and  12  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  OUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Sales  Offices  in  this  area : 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  •  LYONS,  N.  Y.  .  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


USDA  SOLUTION  CULTURE  TEST  proves  all 
crops  need  the  6  plant  foods  guaran¬ 
teed  in  Royster’s.  Deficiencies  shown 
are  (1)  no  nitrogen,  (2)  no  phosphorus, 
(3)  no  potassium,  (4)  no  calcium,  (6) 
no  magnesium,  (7)  no  sulfur.  Compare 
with  (5)  using  balanced  plant  food  diet. 


ROYSTER  QUALITY  CSntROLLED  — To  as¬ 
sure  that  only  top  quality  materials 
are  used  and  that  nothing  harmful  goes 
into  Royster  6  Plant  Food  formulas, 
highly  trained  agronomists  and  chem¬ 
ists  constantly  test  each  ingredient. 
Photo  shows  typical  laboratory  scene. 


SIXTY-NINE  YEARS  of  factory  know-how 
and  experience  go  into  the  selection, 
blending,  mixing  and  curing  of  the  top 
quality  plant  foods  that  make 
up  Royster  Free-Flowing  Fer¬ 
tilizer  with  6  Plant  Foods 
Guaranteed. 


FIELD  TESTED  SINCE  1885  —  Everything 
learned  in  the  Royster  labs  is  checked  and 
rechecked  under  actual  field  conditions 
to  insure  top  results  for  you.  See  your 
local  County  Agent,  Vo-Ag  Teacher  or 
write  us  for  suggested  amounts,  analysis, 
etc.  And  order  early. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
ifesponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  net  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Message  to  the  Congress 

IN  this  issue,  we  publish  the  fifth  and  final 
installment  of  Mr.  Chew’s  “Agriculture  at 
the  Crossroads.”  Publication  has  been  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  83rd  Congress  for  which  a  new 
farm  program  will  be  the  No.  1  legislative 
problem. 

With  his  long  tenure  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  his  intimate  contact 
with  agricultural  problems,  Mr.  Chew  speaks 
with  authority.  He  speaks  also  with  great 
sincerity  and  clarity  of  thought  —  character¬ 
istics  that  have  long  been  much  too  rare 
among  our  economists  and  legislators. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Chew  does  not  like 
government  controls  and  farmer  dependency 
on  them.  He  wants  a  free  agriculture  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  healthy  agriculture. 

It  is  his  contention  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  present  price  support  system  — 
but  a  gradual,  not  sudden,  change.  As  part 
of  this  transition  to  a  free  agricultural 
economy,  he  advocates  going  back  to  produc¬ 
tion  controls.  He  is  not  fearful  that  such  a 
policy  will  bring  more  governmentalism  into 
agriculture  because,  as  he  says,  “if  farmers 
willingly  accepted  quantitative  marketing 
quotas,  they  would  be  assuming,  not  rejecting, 
a  management  responsibility”;  and  further 
because  “we  must  distinguish  between  types 
of  bureaucratism  which,  like  scaffolding,  may 
disappear  from  the  finished  structure,  and 
types  which  by  their  nature  and  effects  tend 
never  to  disappear.”  Thus  Mr.  Chew  believes 
that  “the  way  back  to  a  sounder,  stronger  and 
freer  agriculture  is  the  way  we  came.” 

Because  of  the  top  priority  that  is  being 
given  the  farm  problem  by  Washington,  this 
series  of  articles  has  been  put  together  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  pamphlet  form  and  is 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees,  and  every  Senator  and  Con¬ 
gressman  from  the  nine  northeastern  States. 
Other  persons  in  positions  of  influence  will 
also  receive  copies. 

We  do  not  necessarily  look  for  agreement 
by  everyone  with  the  author’s  conclusions; 
nor  does  the  author  himself.  Our  joint  pur¬ 
pose — that  of  Mr.  Chew  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker — is  to  point  up  the  problem  as  simply, 
yet  as  completely,  as  possible  in  its  broadest, 
non-political  aspects.  It  is  felt  that  above  all 
there  must  be  a  thorough  understanding  of 
each  and  every  issue.  “Agriculture  at  the 
Crossroads”  certainly  fulfills  that  end  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  addition,  the  article  affords  the 
reader  an  opportunity  to  analyze  what  one 
man,  with  no  axe  to  grind  but  with  un¬ 
questionable  knowledge,  believes  should  be 
done  to  preserve  agriculture,  and  the  country 
as  well,  on  a  free,  fair  and  healthy  basis.  We 
hope  that  those  to  whom  the  pamphlet  is  being 
sent  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
Certainly  they  are  charged  with  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  “Agriculture  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads”  may  aid  them  in  meeting  and  even 
discharging  that  responsibility. 


Living  the  New  Year 

ANOTHER  year  has  passed  and  the  New 
Year  has  stepped  over  our  doorsill.  In 
typical  fashion,  youth  strains  eagerly  toward 
each  new  year,  for  to  them  it  means  that  they 
are  growing  up,  and  are  one  year  nearer  to 
the  completion  of  their  education.  Some  of 
them  look  on  this  as  a  gateway  to  freedom, 
whereas  actually  it  represents  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assume  greater  responsibilities. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  reached  the 
time  in  life  when  they  cannot  view  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  year  with  such  youthful  pleasure. 
For  them,  time  passes  all  too  quickly,  with 
many  unfulfilled  hopes,  many  plans  that  have 
not  yet  been  attained. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  no  one  can  do  — 
go  backward.  If  there  have  been  errors  of 
judgment,  or  plans  that  have  failed  to 
mature,  they  will  have  to  remain  so.  We  can 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  only 
person  who  never  makes  mistakes  is  the  one 
who  never  does  anything;  and  this,  regardless 
of  age  or  station  in  life. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  reminded  of  the 
year’s  passing.  If  we  face  it  rightly,  we  shall 
waste  no  time  in  regret  for  what  is  past.  The 
errors  made  can  only  serve  us  well  if  they 
are  put  into  use  as  stepping  stones  toward 
the  future.  The  New  Year’s  coming  ad¬ 
monishes  us  to  take  time  to  think  things 
through  and  organize  our  plans  for  the  year 
ahead.  No  man  knows  what  the  next  season 
may  bring,  but  everyone  knows  that,  by  fore¬ 
thought  and  preparation,  he  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  whatever  conditions  may 
arise. 

The  turning  point  of  each  year  is  the 
time  to  take  stock,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  the  past  and  what  we  may  have  achieved, 
or  failed  to  achieve,  but  rather  with  a  view 
to  using  our  equipment  —  both  mental  and 
physical,  and  the  experience  which  we  have 
gained,  to  better  advantage.  It  is  a  common 
human  failing  to  get  oneself  so  enmeshed  in 
a  whirl  of  work  and  obligations  that  we  find 
ourselves  going  more  or  less  in  circles.  So  it 
is  that  we  must  plan  our  work  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  the  task  at  hand  and  work  out 
our  plan. 

Most  important  of  all  is  to  ask  ourselves 
just  what  our  goals  are  for  this  New  Year. 
And,  while  we  are  asking  that,  we  might  raise 
our  sights  a  bit  so  that  we  may  plan  our 
work  to  allow  time  to  enjoy  life  more  fully, 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  others.  In  our 
sometimes  frantic  concern  to  make  a  living, 
we  are  oftentimes  too  apt  to  forget  how  to  live. 


Where  the  Rural  Home  is  Featured 

DEDICATED  this  year  to  the  rural  home, 
the  1954  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  will 
be  the  38th  occasion  on  which  this  exposition 
has  served  as  a  living  educational  medium  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  This  year’s  Show  will  be  held,  as 
usual,  in  Harrisburg,  starting  on  Monday, 
January  11,  and  running  through  Friday, 
January  15. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  always  aims 
at  what  is  best  both  in  agriculture  and  rural 
home  life.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  1954 
Show  will  pay  special  tribute  to  the  rural 
home  wherein  is  to  be  found  the  origin  and 
the  security  of  life  in  America.  The  rural  home 
theme  will  be  dramatized  in  the  Rural  Talent 
Festival  to  be  held  in  the  coliseum  with  a  cast 
of  nearly  1,000  people.  The  same  theme  will 
be  emphasized  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
in  home-making  booth  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations,  and  also  in  meetings  of  many  of  the 
30  statewide  farm  organizations  held  during 
Farm  Show  Week. 

The  1954  Farm  Show  offers  the  biggest 
premium  total  in  its  history,  and  the  live¬ 
stock  display  will  be  the  largest  ever.  Re¬ 
flecting  the  importance  of  the  State’s  largest 
single  agricultural  industry,  the  dairy  cattle 
department  of  the  Show  has  the  greatest 
number  of  entries  —  a  total  of  670  head  repre¬ 
senting  the  six  leading  dairy  breeds.  Beef 
cattle  entries  also  are  at  a  record  high  —  a 
total  of  399  head;  these  include  130  head  of 
4-H  Baby  Beeves  and  269  open  class  breed 
type  beef  cattle.  Swine  entries  at  408  are  like¬ 


wise  at  a  record  high,  with  sheep  entries  at 
549,  only  two  less  than  the  1953  record.  There 
will  be  59  horse  entries,  and  poultry  entries, 
as  usual,  will  exceed  4,000  birds.  In  addition, 
4-H  Club  members  have  entered  168  lambs 
and  162  dairy  cattle.  Vo-Ag.  students  have 
entered  58  head  of  swine  and  23  dairy  cattle. 

The  latest  labor-saving  machines,  both  for 
farm  and  household,  will  completely  occupy 
the  four-acre  main  exposition  hall.  The  Show 
annually  attracts  visitors  from  scores  of  States 
and  many  foreign  countries  to  the  comfortably 
heated  13-acre  building.  One  cannot  fail  to 
leave  the  Farm  Show  wiser  and  more  intel¬ 
lectually  curious  than  when  he  arrived.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  Show’s  existence,  and  it 
never  fails  to  fulfill  that  purpose. 


The  Little  Man  Wins  at  Mt.  Upton 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
the  Army  Engineers  have  decided  to  drop  the 
proposal  to  build  a  dam  at  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.,  or 
any  other  place  on  the  Unadilla  River. 

The  “grass  roots”  have  won  an  important  vic¬ 
tory.  The  layman  has  won  over  the  bureaucrat 
and  the  professional.  The  ordinary  man  can  run 
this  democracy  if  he  will  approach  his  responsi¬ 
bility  with  honesty,  determination,  courage  and 
faith.  If  there  are  projects  being  constructed  that 
are  not  sound  and  economic,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  people.  Let  the  people  rise  up  and 
be  heard. 

Thanks  a  million  for  the  part  that  you  played 
in  helping  to  defeat  this  proposal.  Now  we  can 
all  go  ahead  to  develop  our  resources  on  a  water¬ 
shed  basis.  Now  we  can  offer  something  construc¬ 
tive  to  replace  this  destructive  proposal. 

E.  J.  Beckert,  Jr.,  Vice-pres. 

Citizens  Committee  to  Oppose  the 
Mt.  Upton  Dam 

Need  more  be  said  than  this? 

The  Mt.  Upton  dam  project,  vigorously 
espoused  by  the  Army  Engineers,  was  dis¬ 
approved  by  a  small  group  of  citizens  in  the 
area  affected. 

These  little  people  decided  to  fight — a  most 
unusual  decision  against  such  great  odds. 
Nevertheless,  that  was  their  decision  and, 
after  six  months  of  concerted,  constructive 
action,  they  appear  to  have  succeeded. 

We  congratulate  them  on  their  success  and 
on  their  decision  to  keep  going  ahead  with 
their  own  forward-looking  program. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Here  is  what  another  dairy  farmer  has 
to  say. 

More  power  to  Mr.  Smigel  for  writing  Senator 
Aiken  (R.  N.-Y.  Nov.  21).  My  family  and  I  also 
saw  “Meet  the  Press”,  with  Sen.  Aiken  as  guest. 
We  thought  he  was  answering  questions  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  seemed  very  poorly  informed. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  am  still  on  one 
striving  to  make  a  living.  With  a  yearly  raise  in 
taxes  and  most  everything  we  buy,  and  a  drop 
in  all  we  sell,  it  becomes  more  difficult  each  year. 

I  am  not  a  New  Dealer  and  never  have  been, 
but  I  feel  that  there  should  be  justice  for  all,  not 
just  a  few.  R.  F.  Leslie 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  the  articles  and 
pictures  carried  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  re¬ 
garding  pipelines  were  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  we  obtained  a  very  satisfactory  settlement 
from  a  gas  company  that  laid  a  line  across  our 
farm  during  the  past  year.  We  knew  in  advance 
just  how  to  handle  the  situation — thanks  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  a.  d.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  your  excellent 
choice  of  photographs  for  your  covers.  They  in¬ 
variably  reflect  the  mood  of  the  season  with 
sometimes  cleverness  and  other  times  artistic 
beauty.  M.  b,  t. 

Vermont 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  reigneth;  let  the  multitude  of  isles 
be  glad  thereof.”  —  Psa.  97:1. 

Safeguards  for  slippery  roads  and  winter  driv¬ 
ing  include:  reduction  of  speed,  proper  use  of 
headlights,  checking  on  brakes,  watching  out  for 
pedestrians. 

Unless  properly  handled,  a  pitchfork  can  be 
dangerous.  Never  carry  a  pitchfork  up  or  down  a 
ladder.  Keep  one  on  the  barn  floor  and  another 
in  the  haymow.  And  never  throw  a  pitchfork  or 
leave  it  with  the  tines  pointing  up. 

Good  quality  hay,  fed  in  liberal  allowance  to 
pregnant  ewes,  will  be  enough  for  them  until 
about  one  month  before  lambing  time,  when  they 
will  need  approximately  one  quart  of  grain  daily 
per  head  to  produce  strong  lambs  and  a  big  milk 
flow. 
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For  speedy,  high-capacity  harvesting  of  any  crop,  you  can’t 
beat  a  self-propelled  unit.  And  now,  with  the  revolutionary 
new  Minneapolis-Moline  Uni-Farmor,  you  take  the  field  with 
a  self-propelled  machine  on  every  harvest  job !  And  that’s  not 
all!  The  self-propelled  Uni-Farmor  actually  costs  you  far  less 
than  the  conventional  tractor  and  “pull-behind”  machines 
you’d  need  to  do  the  same  jobs.  Your  MM  dealer  can  prove  in 
black  and  white  that  you  can  save  as  much  as  $ 1500  or  more ,  by 


buying  the  Uni-Farmor.  Savings  like  that  mean  a  bigger  profit 
margin  for  you  .  .  .  extra  net  earnings  from  the  land  you  farm. 
Get  the  facts  for  yourself.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
illustrated  information,  today! 


UNI-TRACTOR  UNI-HUSKOR 


UNI-PICKER  SHEUER 

CT\ 


Minneapolis-Moline  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


UNI-FORAGOR  UNI-H  ARVESTOR 


PICK  and  HUSK  CORN 

Here’s  2-row  corn  husking  at  its  self-propelled  best!  With  this  MM 
Uni-Huskor,  you  cover  ground  as  never  before  ...  do  a  thorough 
job  that  helps  get  top  yields  from  every  acre. 


PICK  and  SHELL  CORN 

One  fast  trip  through  with  this  Uni-Picker  Sheller,  shells  corn  with 
up  to  30%  moisture  content  or  more.  You  get  your  corn  earlier,  cut 
losses  from  corn  borers  or  wind  damage. 


FIELD-CHOP  SILAGE  CROPS 

You  get  silage  readyfor  the  silo  in  peak  condition  with  this  big- 
capacity,  self-propelled  MM  Uni-Foragor.  Interchangeable  heads 
let  you  handle  either  row  crops  or  hay  crops. 


C OMBINE  GRAIN,  BEAN  and  SEED  CROPS 

Harvest  time  is  profit  time  with  the  MM  Uni-Harvestor  on  the  job! 
Think  how  much  faster  and  easier  combining  can  be  when  you  enjoy 
♦he  advantages  of  this  self-propelled  machine. 


8ig  23-bushel  grain  tank. 


Powerful  V-type 
Uni-Tractor  engine. 


Nine-foot  header. 


High-speed  auger  unloader 
empties  on  the  go. 


ull  self-propelled 
visibility. 


This  attractive  and  useful  4-in-1 
holder  keeps  brooms,  brushes,  tools, 
rakes,  etc.,  handy,  yet  out  of  the  way. 
Send  for  yours,  today.  ■{ 


•Improved  retractable 
finger  header  auger. 


Variable-speed  drive. 


Rasp-bar  cylinder  and  one-piece 
welded  steel  concave. 


"O© 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  4-ln-l  Holder.  I’m  interested  in  buying  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  with 
the  harvesting  attachments  checked.  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  information 
on  these  machines.  I  farm . acres. 

□  UNI-FORAGOR  □  UNI-HARVESTOR  □  UNI-HUSKOR  □  UNI-PICKER  SHELLER 
I'd  also  like  free  literature  on  the  MM  machines  I’ve  listed  below: 


Name . . 

RFD . Box . 

Post  Office . . . .  State. 


you’re  self-propelled  in  every  crop 

at  FAR  LESS  COST  than  'pull-behinds 


January  2,  1954 
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CHLORTETRACYCLINE 

SOLUBLE 

. . .  the  NEW,  more  effective  way,  to  get 
AUREOMYCIN  to  them  quickly! 


AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  is  a  new,  convenient,  easy-to-give 
form  of  this  great  antibiotic.  It  dissolves  quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely  in  water,  milk  or  milk  replacer  —  can  be  given  in  a 
matter  of  minutes! 

Start  your  baby  chicks  and  turkey  poults  on  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble  to  get  them  on  feed  quickly  —  to  help 
promote  health  and  reduce  early  mortality!  Use  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  treatment  of  enteritis 
in  pigs  and  “scours”  in  calves! 

Give  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  at  the  first  sign  of  “trouble” 
in  birds  or  animals:  when  there’s  a  drop  in  feed  intake,  when 
weight  gains  are  poor,  when  they’re  under  stress  from 
vaccination,  moving  or  other  changes  in  management! 

Keep  a  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  on  hand,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  See  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed 
dealer.  Write  for  free  literature.  ‘Trade-mark 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  GfOfUUnui  COMPANY 

30  Rockefeller  Ficsza  New  York  20 ,  N.  Y» 


Home  Processed  Meats 


Sausages ,  bologna  and  frankfurters  can  be 
made  in  the  farm  kitchen  and  smokehouse  ivith- 
out  much  trouble.  It  takes  time  and  attention 
to  detail,  but  the  results  are  worth  the  effort. 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


increasing  use  of  home 
freezers,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  makes  it  desirable  to 
process  various  kinds  of 
meats  for  the  farm  table  in 
relatively  small  amounts. 

_  When  processed  meats, 

such  as  pork  sausage  and  others,  are 
prepared  at  butchering  time  in  quan¬ 
tities  too  great  for  early  consumption 
they  are  not  as  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some  as  the  fresh-processed  products. 
However,  freezers  can  keep  meat 
fresh  almost  indefinitely;  and  frozen, 


processed  in  such  amounts  as  will  be 
readily  eaten.  Operating  in  this  way 
there  is  no  loss  from  spoilage.  A 
fresh,  appetizing  product  is  available 
at  all  times,  and  costs  are  lowered,  as 


compared  to  retail. 


Preparing  The  Meat 

The  most  important  fact  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  good  product  with  inferior  quality 
meat.  The  meat  must  not  only  be 
fresh  when  placed  in  the  freezer,  but 


Home  processed  meats,  such  as  these 
choice  cuts,  are  not  difficult  to  pre¬ 
pare.  They  add  variety  to  the  menu 
and  are  good  to  have  on  hand  for  a 
quick  snack  or  when  company  drops 
in  unexpectedly. 

it  must  be  from  a  healthy  animal, 
one  that  was  well  fleshed,  and  prop¬ 
erly  killed,  trimmed  and  cooled. 

After  the  meat  has  cooled,  trim  it 
from  the  bones  and  separate  the  lean 
from  the  fat,  for  meat  that  is  to  be 
later  processed.  Both  the  fat  and  the 
lean  should  be  cut  into  squares  of 
from  one  to  two  inches  thickness.  Cut 
the  meat  in  strips  and  then  cut  across 
these  strips  to  make  the  small  squares. 
Use  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  away  from 
yourself.  Wrap  the  squares  of  fat  and 
lean  separately.  Label  them  before 
freezing.  When  they  are  later  taken 
out  of  the  freezer  for  processing,  and 
allowed  to  thaw  at  room  temperature, 
the  desired  proportions  of  each 
should  be  carefully  weighed,  not 
guessed  at. 

After  the  meat  has  been  weighed 
for  making  pork  sausage,  the  fat  and 
lean  pieces  should  be  mixed.  Next 
spread  them  out  in  a  clean  container 
and  cover  them  with  the  seasoning 
ingredients;  mix  these  in  thoroughly 
before  grinding.  By  following  this 
procedure  the  seasoning  will  blend 
well  with  the  meat,  better  than  if  it 
is  added  after  grinding. 

Mixing  and  Seasoning  Pork  Sausage 

A  desirable  fat-lean  proportion 
for  pork  sausage  is  one-fourth  fat 
and  three-fourths  lean.  This  combi¬ 
nation  does  not  render  out  excessive¬ 
ly  on  cooking,  there  is  less  shrinkage, 
the  product  is  firm  and  takes  a  smoke 


better  than  if  a  larger  amount  of  fat 
is  used.  If  more  fat  is  preferred, 
however,  a  mixture  containing  one- 
third  fat  and  two-thirds  lean  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  so- 
called  country  style  pork  sausage, 
which  is  made  by  using  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  fresh,  lean  beef  mixed 
and  then  ground  with  the  pork.  Coun¬ 
try  style  sausage  should  be  coarse 
ground,  and  no  sage  should  be  used 
in  the  seasoning;  it  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  smoked.  There  is  very  little 
shrinkage  when  country  style  sausage 
is  smoked.  If  smoked,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  exceed  100  degrees 
F.  A  four-hour  smoke  is  enough  for 
sausage;  either  hickory  or  apple  wood 
chips  or  corn  cobs  is  preferred  for 
the  smoking. 

The  matter  of  seasoning  sausage 
is  naturally  one  of  individual  taste 
and  preference.  Some  like  sage  seas¬ 
oning,  others  do  not.  The  amount  of 
sage  used  is  important  because  many 
people  like  a  mild  sage  seasoning, 
but  object  strongly  when  it  is  used 
in  large  amounts.  Most  commercial 
sausage  seasoning  mixtures  contain 
some  sage,  and  the  directions  on  the 
container  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
result.  If  the  family  does  not  like 
sage  seasoning  it  should  be  left  out, 
as  its  use  does  not  aid  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  meat.  If  you  have 
never  tried  sausage  without  sage,  try 
it  and  see.  A  good  seasoning  mixture 
for  pork  sausage  is  one  containing 
two  pounds  of  table  salt,  six  ounces 
of  black  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of 
ground  sage  (as  desired).  If  preferred, 
more  salt  and  pepper  may  be  added. 
This  amount  of  seasoning  is  sufficient 
to  make  100  pounds  of  sausage. 
Smaller  amounts  should  be  mixed  in 
the  same  proportions.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  meat  studies  at  the  Ge¬ 
neva,  New  York,  station  show  that 
when  pork  sausage  is  quick  frozen  for 
holding  in  freezing  storage  it  is  best 
to  omit  salt  from  the  seasoning  mix¬ 
ture.  Other  seasoning  materials  such 
as  sage,  pepper,  mace,  and  ginger 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  The  addition 
of  salt  lowers  the  keeping  quality  of 
frozen  ground  pork  and  beef.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  ground  meat  is  re¬ 
moved,  for  early  consumption,  then 
salt  should  be  added  according  to 
taste. 

Grinding  Meat 

In  order  to  get  the  best  grinding 
results,  the  meat  should  be  cold  when 
trimmed  and  also  be  cold  when 
ground,  but  not  frozen.  If  the  meat 
is  to  be  coarse  ground,  run  it  through 
the  grinder  just  once,  using  a  cutting 
plate  set  with  standard  three-six¬ 
teenth  inch  holes.  For  a  finer  grind, 
run  the  meat  through  the  chopper 
twice,  the  first  time  using  a  plate 
with  three-eighth  inch  holes  and  the 
second  time  using  the  three-sixteenth 
inch  hole  plate.  When  sausage  is  put 
through  the  grinder  twice,  it  is  best 
to  refrigerate  it  over  night  before 
making  the  second  grinding. 

If  casings  are  desired  for  stuffing, 
when  the  sausage  is  to  be  smoked, 
they  can  be  made  from  the  cleaned 
intestines  or  from  muslin  stitched  into 
suitable  sizes.  Small  salt  sacks, 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Pork  sausage  may  he  made  into  hulk  rolls,  links  or  patties.  These  links  — 
fresh  country-style  —  will  he  smoked  and  some  eaten  fresh.  Fresh  country- 
style  sausage  shrinks  very  little,  and  a  four-hour  smoke,  not  exceeding 
100  degrees  F.,  is  usually  sufficient  for  it. 
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Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

prices  for  week  ending  December 
]8,  1953,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
(Markets. 

The  cattle  market  was  generally 
kteady;  demand  was  active.  Supplies 
ktecreased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy 
Lpe  heifers  for  slaughter — Medium 
grade  $11-14;  Common  $7.50-10.75. 
Slaughter  cows— Good  grade  $11.60- 
12.30,  top  $12.60;  Medium  $10.50- 
11.60;  Cutters  $9.00-10.20;  Heavy 
Danners  $7.50-8.50;  Light  Canners 
$6.90-8.00;  Shelly  Canners  $6.50  and 
town.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade 
$13.50-15;  Medium  $12-13.40;  Com¬ 
mon  $10-12.35. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
Stronger.  Demand  was  active;  sup¬ 
plies  were  steady.  Prices  per  head: 
Choice  veals  $65-75.50,  top  $86; 
lood  $57-65;  Medium  $44-53;  Com- 
non  and  Culls  $18-40;  Bobs  (over  85 
tbs.)  $15-24.50,  top  $30;  Bobs  (65-85 
|bs.)  $8.00-14;  Bobs  (under  65  lbs.) 
$8.00  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  stronger.  Demand  was  ac¬ 
tive;  supplies  increased.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Choice  weights  $22.75-25.50; 
leavy  weights  $18.50-22;  Medium 
and  Light  Sows  $17.50-19.30;  Heavy 
Sows  $16.70-18;  Medium  and  Light 
loars  $14.20-17.50;  Heavy  Boars 
$9.60-11.80.  Shoats  $13-15  each. 
Small  pigs  $5.00-13.50  apiece. 

lew  Secretary  for  Holstein 
Association 

Through  the  association  president, 
Homer  Remsberg,  Middletown, 
d.,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
olstein  -  Friesian  Association  of 
.merica  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ent  of  Robert  H.  Rumler  as  Execu¬ 
te  Secretary,  and  the  retirement  of 
".  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  from  this  position, 
tr.  Rumler  has  served  as  Assistant 
ixecutive  Secretary  since  1948.  Mr. 
forton  will  continue  to  serve  the 
.ssociation  as  chairman  of  the  newly 
irganized  Holstein  Research  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Raised  on  a  hog  and  dairy  farm  in 
'ennsylvania,  Mr.  Rumler  is  a 
[raduate  with  honors  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College.  Entering  county 
gent  work  early  in  his  career,  he 
as  first  assigned  to  counties  in 
issouri  and  later  returned  to  Penn- 
Ivania  as  the  youngest  county  agent 
n  the  State,  taking  over  intensive 
"Top  and  dairy  work  in  Lycoming 
lounty,  Pa.  His  long-range  program 
Df  soil  conservation,  grassland  agri¬ 
culture  and  improvement  of  dairy 
lerds  gained  him  wide  recognition. 
A.s  assistant  executive  secretary  of 
he  association  he  put  into  operation 
'ecommendations  of  procedure  de¬ 
veloped  when  the  office  operations 
were  altered  in  1947-48  to  attain  the 
igh  degree  of  efficiency  in  record 
andling  for  whigh  the  association 
s  widely  known. 

November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
nilk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
eporting  for  the  month  of  November 
953  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

hllsdale  Prod.  Co-op. .  .$5.37  $.1163 

^ehigh  Valley  Co-op _  5.35  .1138 

VIonroe  Co.  Milk  Prod..  5.30 
Vlt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.935 

>ullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.97 

Blenheim  Creamery.  4.96 
-tel.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op 
lovina  Centre  Co-op 
rowley’s  Milk  Co... 

Creek  Valley  Co- 
mck  Royal  Co-op.  . 

Trkport  Dairies  .... 
hateaugay  Co-op.  . 
onesus  Milk  Co-op 


record  of  25,188  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,144  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days, 
three-times-daily  milking.  This  latest 
record  was  made  at  10  years  of  age. 
In  six  official  lactatons,  most  of 
them  305-day  ones,  Ellen  has  pro¬ 
duced  96,953  pounds  of  milk  and 
4,450  pounds  of  fat.  If  sold  at  to¬ 
day’s  average  market  price,  this  milk 
would  be  worth  over  $11,000.  The 
product  of  good  breeding,  Ellen’s  sire 
was  Pine  Manor  Rose  King,  who  has 
32  tested  daughters,  three  of  them 
that  have  produced  over  700  pounds 
of  fat.  Her  dam  was  Susa’s  Carol 
Louise. 

Superior  Holstein  Sire 

Carnation  Dominator,  858418,  a 
Holstein  bull  with  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  has 
recently  been  proved  as  a  superior 
sire.  He  has  172  daughters  with  218 
records  averaging  11,980  pounds  of 
milk,  3.6  per  cent  test,  and  436 
pounds  of  butterfat.  These  records 
are  on  a  2X,  305  day,  mature 'equiva¬ 
lent  basis.  Dominator,  who  is  now  11 
years  old,  has  had  some  25,000  con¬ 
ceptions,  which  will  leave  a  lot  of 
his  good  daughters  in  New  York 
Holstein  herds.  Bred  by  Carnation 
Milk  Farms,  he  was  purchased  by 
the  NYABC  from  Kenneth  C.  Ho- 
gate,  of  Pawling,  N.  Y.  New  York 
State  farmers  with  Holstein  herds 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
available  to  the  average  dairy  farm¬ 
er  the  semen  of  such  superior  sires. 

Penna.  Hereford  Breeders 
Meetings  in  Harrisburg 

The  Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  7:30  P.  M.  in  Room  B  of 
the  main  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
building  at  Harrisburg  on  January 
13. 

The  Association  will  later  hold  its 
annual  show  and  sale  at  the  Little 
Arena  of  the  Farm  Show  Building 
on  April  7.  The  annual  banquet  will 
be  held  the  evening  before  the  show 
and  sale  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
in  Harrisburg, 


}y  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.91 


'randview  Dairy  . 
lose  Lake  Dairies. 
Sheffield  Farms  .  .  . 
Dairymen’s  League 


op 


.1127 
.105 
.1057 
.1055 
4.935  .105 
4.935  .105 
4.925  .1047 


Sue* a? r 

“Two  hands  while  you’re  learning, 
_ Bud!” _ 

HEED  VI -MIN -MIX  SUPPLEMENT 

All  livestock  need  a  combination  of  minerals 
and  vitamin  D.  You,  Mr.  Dairyman  can 
supply  all  the  above  to  your  animals  through 
the  use  of  Pastura  Concentrates.  For  over 
40  years  we  have  been  manufacturing  this 
mineral  supplement  that  good  dairymen 
everywhere  feed  for  health. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

PASTURA  MFG.  CO.,  INC  AITMAR,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 
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4.91 
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.1044 

.1044 

.1044 

.1044 
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ir  riat’„ufreigllt’  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
■rinro  *  ees  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
hp  ....  soarle  antl  less  to  othexs,  especially  in 
nnrJ+u  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  owning 
ratm-<Than  one  PIant-  The  Market  adminis- 
5  4n-  cpr2ces  are:  New  York  $4.91;  Buffalo 
Rochester  $5.51. 


0-Year  Guernsey  Makes 
Second  Highest  Record 

■A-  New  Jersey  cow,  McAfee’s  Ellen, 
egistered  Guernsey  owned  by  Dun- 
valke  Farms  of  Far  Hills,  has  re- 
rntly  completed  the  second  highest 
bilk  production  record  in  the  history 
1  the  breed.  “Ellen”  just  finished  a 

anuary  2,  1954 


MUST  SELL 


German  Shepherd  Puppies  and  Proven  Bitch. 
Also  Proven  Bitch  Beagle,  Broken.  All  A.  K  C. 
Registered.  L  A  W  S  O  M’S  KENNELS, 

B.  0.  I, _ SENECA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

- - REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 7 

From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Males  $15.00; 

Females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N  ETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N.  H. 

P8d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N*er°.“’* 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  TOP 

QUALITY.  JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  POCONO,  PA. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 

$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

BOXERS,  DACHSHUNDS.  POMERANIANS,  PfD 
KINGESE.  COLLIES,  SHEPHERDS. 
KEEGAN  KENNELS, _ SACO,  MAINE 

COLLIE  PUPS:  Beautiful,  Intelligent,  Pedigreed 

FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  SWA N T 0 N WE R MONT 
EXTRA  NICE.  PEDIGREE  AIR  DALE  PUPPIES 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

_ SHEEP _ 

t>SIlgve  karakul  sheep  VA!2R5l0auNsDAuVs 

_ R.  CONRAN,  AVON,  CONN. _ 

FOR  SALE:  REEL  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 

GOOD  ONES,  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

R  -C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLOT  ON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 

-  FOR  SALE  —  15  CHINCHILLAS  - 

OFFER  ACCEPTED  ON  HERD. 

FRED  KUHN,  R.  D.  2,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


With  CANNON  BALI  Door  Track 


It's  a  simple  one-man  job.  Nail  Track-  in  place.  Screw  in  lags. 
Splice  collars  are  self-aligning  —  Double-sided  hanger  straps  stay 
put  —  Adjust  door  in  or  out,  up  or  down.  Self-Oiling  —  Self-Clean¬ 
ing  —  Self-Aligning. 

Call  for  Cannon  Ball! 

The  Track  designed  especially  for  farm  buildings 
and  "do-it-yourself".  / 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Harvard,  Illinois 


Welcome  to 

BOOTH  400  •  SECTION  D 
PENNA.  FARM  SHOW 


One  way  to  start 
the  New  Year  right  is  to  find  out 
how  artificial  breeding  to  NYABC 
sires  can  help  you  build  a  better 
future  herd.  If  you’re  located  in 
New  York  or  Western  Vermont, 
get  full  information  from  your 
NYABC  technician  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  artificial  breeding 
in  your  herd. 

NEW  YORK 

Artificial  Breeeer’s  Cooperative*  Inc. 

BOX  528-B, ITHACA.  NEAV  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,1  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ABBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas 
Free  Literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y 


GOATS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


OUTSTANDING- 


Guernsey  Sire  Prospect 


Born  April  6,  1953,  by  Douglaston 
Anne’s  Challenger,  female  side  a 
great  cow  family.  The  price  $300.  He 
is  a  bargain.  Write  for  pedigree,  etc. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 

R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,’ N. 

_ BEEF  CATTLE _ 

-  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

18  months,  registered,  sired  Prince  Tone,  dam  Lady 
Domino  No.  50;  priced  to  sell.  W.  STANLEY 
ROBERTS,  ROUTE  2,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

: -  ZEN  DA  FARMS  - - — 

HEREFORD  FEEDER  CALVES 
THE  KIND  THAT  MAKES  FAST  GAINS 
For  Prices  and  Descriptions.  Write  or  Telephone 
CLINTON  MALDON,  Mgr.,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y, 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 


60  COW  HERD — Herd  Sires  S  F  King  and  Suchoice 
Domino  143d.  Open  and  Bred  Heifers.  Bull  Calves 
Available.  KINWOLD  FARMS, 

j.  d.  McKinnon,  r.  o.  i,  elmira,  n.  y. 


SEVERAL  CHOICE  1953  ANGUS  BULLS  AND 
HEIFERS.  Sired  by  prize  winning  son  of  an  Inter- 
national  Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWT 0 NS,  N .  Y. 

-  MILKING  SHORTH  OR  N  S  — — 

Since  ’36  —  Polled,  Horned  Calves  to  Service  age, 
BULLS,  HEIFERS.  O.  HENDRICKSON, 

GREENLAWN  FARM, _ COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 
Registered,  Excellent  Breeding  Stock. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS, _ AID,  OHIO 

SWINE 


HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS 


SPRING  BOARS  &  SOWS  •  ALSO  FALL  PIGS 

Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace,  N.  Y.  Grand  Champion 
1953  and  out  of  our  great  sow  herd. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D.  I,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


LEARN  ABOUT  GOAT  MILK  AND  DAIRY  GOATS 
Send  25c  for  Sample  Magazine  and  Literature. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  D-21,  MO. 


-  SERVICE  BOARS  AND  BRED  GILTS  - . 

CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 

CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS,  Bred  to  Farrow  in  March 
and  April.  WADE  JOHNSON.  FRANKFORT.  N.Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 
Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


IRTHMORC 


i® 


Serving  the  northeastern  poultry  and  livestock  industry 

BE  SURE  TO  VISIT  THE  W0RTHM0RE  BOOTH 
AT  THE  HARRISBURG  FARM  SHOW 
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Wake  Op 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
[cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  < 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you. Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
Successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  S 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS  — FURNACES 
BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coal. 
Check  bobw  for  further  information  t 

□  HEATERS  CD  BOILERS 
CD  FURNACES 
RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


LOOK 

hr  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forms  of  reducible 
rupture  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  heavenly  com¬ 
fort  and  security,  day  and 
night,  at  work  and  at  play, 
or  it  costs  you  nothing! 

Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  Irial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  447- F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WHITE 
f0r  a  Marigoid 

“Man-in-the-Moon!  ’nearest 
to  white,  new  for  1954,  may 
producea  whiteone.  Help  us 
find  it— enjoy  these  unique 
Marigolds— earn  $10,000! 

Packet  25c— 1/16  oz.  $1. 

Seed  supply  limited— send  cash 
at  our  risk.  Read  this  amazing 
offer  in  the  1954  Burpee 


SeedCatalog.Askforit 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

507  BURPEE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA  32, 


PA. 


42  MM  BINOCULARS*^ 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  oz.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1.00  Extra.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send  check 
a  er  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB  62.  i 

CriterionJJOjj^san^Ch^^ 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 
EASY  TERMS 

$14-95 

UP 


Rockdale  Monuments— Mark¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Freight  Paid.  Lowest  Prices — 
FREE  CATALOG. 


Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  648  Joliet,  111. 


NURSES  •  R.  N.’s 

Various  capacities  —  must  have  recent  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  as  charge  or  floor  nurses:  for  night  super¬ 
visor  at  $245.00  a  month.  On  day  or  evening  shifts, 
$220.00  a  month  as  starting  salaries  —  if  no  recent 
hospital  experience,  pay  rate  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  experience.  Apply  the  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES, 
PINEHAVEN  NURSING  HOME,  PINEWALD,  N,  J. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Ba^es  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Infants  hand  made  sacques,  bonnets,  bootees,  mocca¬ 
sins,  3-piece  sets,  in  wool,  nylon,  or  nylon  and  wool 
mixture.  Send  styles  with  prices. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER,  INC. 
SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mali.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bn- 
largemenis  in  Album  Form  all  tor  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


Social  Chairmen  •  Save  Money  KitychenanasupP?"et 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete,  catalog. 
Cascade  Paper  Co.,  2  Brown  St.,  No.  Adams,  Mass, 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages .] 


I’ll  send  printed  feed  bags,  or  Grandma 
Moses  print  remnants  (suitable  for  framing 
or  sofa  pillows)  for  your  unusual  buttons 
or  trivets.  —  Mrs.  H.  P.  Vermont, 


Let’s  exchange  recipes,  feed  bags,  or  what 
have  you.  —  Mrs.  H.  W.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  “mile-a-minute”  edging  or 
crochet-edge  handkerchiefs  for  'your  printed 
or  plain  feed  bags.  —  M.  E.  C.,  New  Jersey. 


There  must  be  more  women,  like  myself, 
who  like  to  correspond  but  who  do  not 
collect  anything,  I’m  interested  in  flowers 
and  homemaking  for  my  family  of  seven.  — 
E.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  collect  “States”  handkerchiefs,  either 
with  the  state  map,  with  a  state  colored 
flower  border,  or  fine  Swiss  hand-embroid¬ 
ered  ones.  For  these,  I’ll  send  a  handmade 
guest  towel  with  huck  weaving  of  mostly 
flowers.  Please  write  first  as  I  have  several 
“States.”  —  Mrs.  E.  N.  E.,  New  York. 


I  have  over  200  copies  of  Pocket  Books  to 
exchange  for  what-have-you.  —  A.  B., 
New  York. 


I’ll  send  post  cards  (scenic  birthday, 
Easter,  Christmas  or  Thanksgiving)  for 
cards  that  have  pictures  tying  in  with  U.  S. 
history,  tombstones  or  famous  people.  — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  interested 
in  exchanging  stamps.  —  G.  E.  F.,  Penna. 


I’d  like  more  yarns,  any  color,  for  an 
afghan  I’ve  begun.  What  would  you  like 
that  I  may  have?  —  Mrs.  J.  T.,  New  York. 


I  can  send  boxed  shell  earrings,  suitable 
for  gifts,  for  your  printed  feed  bags.  — 
Mrs.  C.  J.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  plain  white  quilt  blocks,  12  x  12 
inches,  with  name  of  sender  and  her  State 
written  on  each  block.  What  would  you 
like  in  exchange?  —  Mrs.  O.  C.,  Mass. 


I’m  looking  for  old  crochet  “edging” 
booklets,  esecially  one,  No.  182,  put  out  by 
The  Spool  Cotton  Co.  To  anyone  sending  me 
any  of  these  old  books,  I’ll  send  a  nice 
nice  edged  linen  hanky.  —  Mrs.  G.  R.,  Penna. 


Homemade  Stuffing  Mix  | 
For  Poultry 

Dry  poultry  stuffing-mix  ready  on  I 
the  pantry  shelf  is  timesaving  and,  if  I 
made  at  home,  it’s  inexpensive,  tool 
One  small  loaf  of  bread  (17  oz.)  will 
nearly  fill  two  one-quart  jars. 

Spread  the  cut  slices  along  till 
edges  of  baking  pans  so  that  air  anil 
heat  circulate  around  them,  anil 
place  pans  in  a  slow  oven;  leave  thel 
door  open.  Dry  the  bread  until  crispl 
to  the  point  of  “powdering”  easilyl 
Let  it  stand  until  completely  cold.  I 
Then,  on  a  large  sheet  of  wal 
paper,  roll  a  couple  slices  at  a  timel 
Fill  the  two  jars  that  have  stood! 
until  at  room  temperature.  To  each! 
jar  add  1  tablespoon  of  salt,  Va  tea-1 
spoon  pepper,  2  teaspoons  poulWj 
seasoning  and  Va  teaspoon  celery  I 
seed.  Cover  and  shake  well.  f 

To  use,  add  about  1  cup  of  warflJ 
water  to  each  cup  of  dry  “Stuffing' 
Mix”  and  let  stand  5  minutes,  then 
add  a  small  chopped  onion  and  mi* 
well.  A  beaten  egg  improves  the 
flavor.  The  onion  may  be  fried  in  A 
generous  amount  of  bacon  fat  before 
adding  to  mix  if  there  are  not  any 
‘non-fat’  dieters  to  be  served. 

Maine  Mona  Wyse  Cole 


AA  Rating  for  Apple  Apricot  Pie 

Apple  Apricot  Pie 

Use  iy2  tablespoons  quick-cookinl 
tapioca;  Vz  cup  sugar;  Vs  teaspoon! 
salt;  Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon;  Vs  to 
teaspoon  nutmeg;  1  tablespoon  lemoi 
juice;  2x/2  cups  (No.  2  can)  cannedl 
sliced  apples;  1  cup  sweetened! 
cooked  dried  apricots,  drained;  (! 
cup  apricot  juice;  pastry  for  a  twof 
crust  9-inch  pie;  1  tablespoon  butter! 

Combine  tapioca,  sugar,  salt,! 
spices,  lemon  juice,  apples,  apricots! 
and  juice.  Roll  half  the  pastry  til 
inch  thick.  Line  a  9-inch  pie  pan  and! 
trim  pastry  at  edge  of  rim.  Roll  re! 
maining  pastry  Vs  inch  thick  and  cut! 
several  2-inch  slits  or  a  fancy  de| 
sign  near  center.  ’  . 

Fill  pie  shell  with  fruit  mixture^ 
Dot  with  butter.  Moisten  edge 
bottom  crust.  To  adjust  top  crust! 
fold  pastry  in  half  or  roll  looosely  onl 
rolling  pin;  center  it  on  the  filling! 
Open  slits  with  a  knife.  (Well-openedl 
slits  are  important  to  permit  escape| 
of  steam  during  baking.) 

Trim  top  crust,  letting  it  extendi 
Vz  inch  over  rim.  To  seal,  press  topj 
and  bottom  crusts  together  on  riml 
Then  fold  edge  of  top  crust  unde.’| 
Photo:  Courtesy  of  Minute  Tapioca  bottom  crust  and  flute.  Bake  in  hot| 
Two  fruits,  apples  and  apricots,  blend  their  flavors  to  make  this  delicious  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  50  to 
pie,  ready  to  serve  ( warm  or  cold )  with  a  spoonful  of  ice  cream  or  a  wedge  minutes,  or  until  syrup  boils  with| 

of  cheese.  heavy  bubbles  that  do  not  burst. 


Women  have  been  baking  pies 
ever  since  they  were  babies!  Mud 
pies,  play  pies  with  dolls’  dishes, 
teen-age  attempts  to  impress  the 
boys  at  picnics,  finally  their  hus¬ 
bands’  favorites.  No  wonder  a  woman 
likes  variety  now  in  pie  recipes. 

For  a  double-A  rating  for  all  the 
family,  today  she  bakes  the  double¬ 
fruit  pies,  such  as  the  Apple  Apricot 


version.  By  mixing  quick-cooking 
tapioca  right  in  with  the  fruits, 
sugars  and  spices,  she  gets  a  thicken¬ 
ing  that  keeps  the  fruit  colors  clear, 
does  away  with  starchy,  floury  flav¬ 
ors,  and  pours  it  all  together  into 
the  pie  shell  with  ease  and  speed. 

If  you  have  not  found  that  two 
fruits  are  better  than  one,  for  pie, 
try  the  following  recipe. 


Crisscross  Pie  Crust  on  Top 

Use  recipe  above,  cutting  Vz  incfil 
strips  from  pastry  rolled  for  topi 
crust.  Adjust  pastry  strips  in  lattice  I 
across  top  of  pie.  Press  ends  to  edge! 
of  bottom  crust.  Flute  edge.  Bake  ini 
hot  oven  (450  degrees  F.)  til 
minutes,  or  until  syrup  boils  with! 
heavy  bubbles  that  do  not  burst. 
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An  Orange  Marmalade 
Grandmother  Made 

An  earthen  pot  of  marmalade  and 
,  white  Ironstone  coffee  pot  were 
two  things  always  on  my  Grand¬ 
mother’s  breakfast  table.  Spread  on 
toast,  English  muffins  or  hot  biscuits, 
this  old  favorite  marmalade,  plus 
coffee,  is  still  an  unbeatable  combi¬ 
nation. 

This  marmalade  recipe  requires 
three  days  in  the  making,  but  it  is 
worth  it  in  results.  Something  about 
the  blending  of  the  ingredients,  a  day 
at  a  time,  seems  to  be  the  reason 
for  its  special  goodness. 

Ingredients  are:  One  large  orange; 
1  large  grapefruit;  2  large  lemons. 

Method.  First  day:  Cut  up  the 
fruit  a  little,  remove  all  seeds,  and 
put  through  a  meat  grinder  (coarse). 
Then  add  three  times  as  much  water 
as  you  have  fruit.  Cover  it  and.  let 
stand  for  24  hours. 

Second  day:  Boil  mixture  for  10 
minutes.  Cover,  and  let  stand  for  an¬ 
other  24  hours. 

Third  day:  Measure  the  amount  of 
juice.  Add  the  same  amount  of  sugar, 
cup  for  cup.  Bring  all  to  a  boil,  and 
boil  for  1%  hours.  Put  into  sterilized 
pint  jars  and  pour  hot  paraffin  over 
the  top  to  seal.  Put  lids  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  This  recipe  makes  about 
4  pints. 

If  you  can  get  Temple  oranges, 
that  (cross  between  an  orange  and 
a  tangerine)  and  pink  grapefruit, 
you  will  have  an  entirely  different 
marmalade,  rosy  pink  in  color  and 
absolutely  tart-less  in  flavor. 

Connecticut  C.  T.  Manning 


Geraniums  Rest  in  Winter 
Held  by  Auto  Tire 

Surplus  geranium  plants  when  the 
cold  weather  comes  are  no  problem 
to  Mrs.  Claude  Flinn  of  Marion, 
Mich.,  whose  garden  each  year  has 
been  brilliant  with  her  handsome 
bright  geranium  blooms.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  kept  for  indoors  during 
the  Winter;  the  extras  are  kept  in 
her  cellar  which  remains  just  above 
freezing  until  early  Spring. 

Mrs.  Flinn  in  the  late  Fall  pulls 
up  the  surplus  geraniums:  foliage, 
stem,  root  and  plenty  of  garden  soil 
left  on  the  roots.  Down  cellar  on  the 
floor  lies  an  old  auto  tire  and  inside 
it  she  places  the  plants,  roots  down, 
then  scatters  some  more  garden  soil 
over  them.  With  any  convenient  old 
piece  of  cloth  for  covering,  the 
plants  are  snug  inside  the  tire  circle. 
There  they  remain  forgotten  but 
safe. 

When  Springtime  comes,  Mrs. 
Flinn  brings  up  the  plants  cuts  off 
the  tops,  plants  the  roots  in  the 
garden  beds,  and  once  again  her 
geraniums  grow  to  delight  the  eye 
of  all  who  see  their  prolific /blooms. 

Michigan  Fern  Berry 


Cats  and  Bird  Feeders 

To  eliminate  “cat  trouble”  at  the 
bird  feeder  is  simple,  I’ve  found. 
We  tie  evergreen  branches  (prefer¬ 
ably  balsam  or  spruce)  about  20 
inches  long,  in  an  upright  and  sort 
of  outward  position,  all  the  way 
around  the  feeder  post,  just  below 
the  feeder  floor  level. 

This  makes  an  inviting  place  for 
the  birds  to  light  and  swing  on  the 
bending  tips.  Adding  short  sprays 
of  red  berries  to  the  green  boughs  at¬ 
tracts  the  birds,  as  well  as  makes 
the  feeder  a  winter  beauty  spot. 

Note:  As  near  as  I  can  “figger”, 
everyone  is  happy  except  the  cat! 

Maine  Mona  W.  Cole 


Hooked 

Rug 

Now  in  Museum 


This  hooked  rug,  now  in  the  Staten  Island  Museum,  was  done  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Kelly,  formerly  of  Rossville,  S.  I.,  New  York.  Her  design  is  taken 
from  an  old  English  print  of  “Stephenson’s  Triumph”,  the  first  steam  loco¬ 
motive,  invented  by  George  Stephenson.  Its  first  run  pulled  these  quaint 
carriages  under  royal  auspices  from  Stockton  to  Darlington,  England,  in 
September  1825.  Mrs.  Kelly’s  expert  drawing  and  hooking  are  a  triumph 
of  her  own  inventive  art.  The  original  print,  which  she  copied  for  the 
rug,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  London. 


Once  Again  in  Faith  and  Hope 

Another  year  has  reached  its  end,  compounded  both  of  wrong  and  right, 
And,  though  its  sorrows  be  not  gone,  its  joys  can  well  be  long  and  bright; 
For  always,  with  the  fresh  new  year,  we  face  more  bravely  dread  and  fright, 
While  earth,  revolving  toward  the  light,  resolves  the  darkness  of  our  night. 
Pennsylvania  —  Persis  Smith 


Color  Comes  Into  1954  Patterns 


116  —  Cobbler’s  Apron  with  Multicolor  Lily-of -the- Valley  —  and 

smart,  useful  big  pockets.  With  transfer  in  color,  all  you  need  do  is  just 
iron  the  lily  sprays  onto  the  pockets  before  pockets  are  sewn  up.  Sprays 
are  in  pale  green-blue  for  flowers;  deeper  green  for  leaves  and  stems.  Pattern 
comes  in  three  sizes:  small,  medium  and  large.  20  cents. 

2467  —  This  Princess  (Apron)  Has  a  Heart!  Tea  apron  has  heart  pot- 
holders.  Sew  the  princess  coverall,  then  tea  apron  with  potholders — all  from 
one  pattern!  Practical,  feminine  and  so  attractive.  Small,  medium  and  large 
sizes.  Medium  coverall  uses  214  yds.  35-in.;  tea  apron,  1%  yds.  35-m.  2o 
cents. 


Save  More  in’54 -  {Uf  *)%cuC 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  mail, 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1  850 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 

Albany  1,  N  1 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $  ■  . 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  marl 
passbook  to  address  below, 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 


Nome 


Address - 

Town _ State - 56 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


We  'will  develop  and  print  any  8  or  12 
exposure  black  and  white  roll  at  no  charge 
to  you.  Big  beautiful  DOUBLE  SIZE 
prints  in  plastic-bound  album.  - 

This  ad  must  be  sent  with  your  order. 
Offer  expires  February  15,  195b 


VA.  DARE  PHOTO 
BOX  7,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


PILES 


If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
pnrr  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
rl\EX  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY- 
E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48A2,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Log  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 


Year  ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES, 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 


120  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


2725  —  Proportioned  for  the  Shorter,  Fuller  Figure.  This  two  piece,  v 
“hard  to  find”  suit-dress  has  trim,  wing-cuffed  jacket  with  action-back 
ease  over  a  four-gore  skirt.  Sizes:  14%,  16%,  18%,  20%,  22%,  24  A.  Size 
16%:  4  yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 

2990  —  Graceful  Dress  in  Sizes  Up  to  50.  Whether  you  prefer  the  wing 
collar  or  the  sweetheart  neckline,  this  dress  with  its  handsome  six-gore 
skirt  is  a  natural  for  most  any  fabrics  to  guarantee  you  all-season  success. 
Sizes:  16-20,  36-50.  Size  18:  3%  yds.  of  35-in.  material.  25  cents. 

361  —  Warbler  and  Tanager  Panels  to  Embroider.  The  Spring  bird  in 
the  left  hand  frame  is  a  Blue  Warbler  swinging  on  a  branch  of  delicate  pink 
apple  blossom;  right  hand  bird  is  a  brilliant  Scarlet  Tanager  on  go-den 
forsythia  flowers.  Each  panel,  6  by  8  inches,  can  be  fitted  into  a  wider  or 
longer  mat  if  desired.  Framing  instructions,  color  chart,  sketches  ot  stitches 
included.  20  cents. 

Fashion  Book  for  Winter  1954,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Send  For 
Catalogue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 
Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-1,  HAGERSTOWN,  MQ: 
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\joU  don’t  have  to  worry  about  this  calf  any  more.  It’s  only  a 
day  old  but  already  it’s  safe  on  the  ALBERS  6  AiONTHS  CALF 
REARING  PLAN. 

This  calf  will  be  raised  on  Albers  SUCKLE  and  Albers  CALF 
MANNA  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  feeding  milk.  From  these 
feeds  it  will  get  exactly  the  right  antibiotics  at  just  the  right  time. 
The  calf’s  rumen  will  begin  to  function  at  an  early  age  so  that 
it  will  soon  go  over  on  a  dry  feed.  The  sooner  the  calf  is  on  dry 
feed,  the  less  danger  there  will  be  from  common  scours. 

,  You  will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  the  results  of  using 
the  ALBERS  6  MONTHS  CALF  REARING  PLAN. . .  The  Great¬ 
est  Development  in  Calf  Rearing  in  Years ! 

See  your  Calf  Manna  dealer  about  this  Albers  Plan  today 

OR 

Write  at  once  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  48-page  book  which  covers  every 
detail  of  ALBERS  6  MONTHS  CALF  REARING  PLAN.  This  book  shows 
how  you  can  cut  the  cost  of  raising  calves  by  more  than  one-half  and,  at 
the  same  time,  produce  healthy 
calves  that  grow  into  more  profitable 
cows.  A  copy  will  be  rushed  to  you 
—without  charge  or  obligation— 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address. 

WRITE  THE  ALBERS  OFFICE 
NEAREST  YOU  TODAY! 

ALBERS 
MILLING 
COMPANY 

DEPT.  157  DEPT.  157 

314  Fairfax  Bldg,  or  1050  Stuart  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  Seattle  H, 


for  caked  ...  or 
swollen  udders 

Don't  let  caked,  cracked, 
chapped  or  swollen  udders 
.  interfere  with  the  well- 

being  and  production  of  your  dairy!  Use 
UDDEROLE  —  Dawnwood's  exclusive  udder 
preparation  — -  for  effective  3-way  help: 

I,  Relieve  Congestion  2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 
3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

For  Best  results,  follow  directions  on  tin. 


At  your  dealer’s,  or  mailed  postpaid 

DAWNW00DJK, 


8  oz.  tin  $  1 00 
5  lb.  tin  §{)00 


:  Grassland- 
.  ■CivesteA  . 
^  ytmaUxvt 
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BIGGER  PROFITS 

from  your 

GRASS -PASTURES 


•  Useful,  helpful  facts !  Profit- 
making  tips  and  ideas  — on 
how  to  make  more  money 
with  grass!  How  to  renovate 
pastures . . .  make  grass  silage 
...save  “green”  hay.  104 
questions  with  104  authorita¬ 
tive  answers.  Send  for  valu¬ 
able,  free  Handbook  on 
“Grassland  Farming” 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  31«R,  Landisville,  Penna. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
Sectional  Buildings 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youTl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,"  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Champion  Steers  at  the 
International 

The  grand  champion  steer  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition 
in  Chicago  was  a  1,005-pound  senior 
Hereford  calf,  owned  by  an  18-year- 
old  4-H  Club  girl,  Sue  White  of  Big 
Spring,  Texas.  Her  steer,  Lone  Star, 
sold  for  a  new  all-time  record  high 
for  the  show  at  $20  per  pound  live- 
weight.  This  compares  with  the 
former  high  of  $12  a  pound  obtained 
in  1950  for  the  grand  champion  steer, 
likewise  a  Hereford,  owned  by 
Lloyd  Robinson,  17,  a  4-H  Club  boy 
also  from  Big  Spring,  Texas. 

Champion  group  of  three  steers 
over  all  breeds  was  won  by  Short¬ 
horns.  They  were  fed  under  the 
supervision  of  Herman  Purdy  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
The  steers  were  Ohio’s  Leader  3rd, 
4th  and  5th;  3rd  and  4th  were  by 
Leaders  Royal  Sultan,  while  Ohio’s 
Leader  5th  was  by  Edellyn  Royal 
Leader  83rd.  The  latter  steer  was  a 
half  brother  of  last  year’s  grand 
champion  individual  steer  over  all 
breeds.  Top  individual  Shorthorn 
steer  was  Ohio’s  Leader  3rd.  He  was 
beaten  out  in  the  final  competition 
for  grand  champion  and  reserve  by 
steers  of  other  breeds. 

Top  Shorthorn  carload  was  shown 
by  Fred  Weber  and  Son,  of  Geneseo, 
Ill.  This  worthy  breed  presentation 
was  made  up  of  calves  purchased 
from  the  Carnahan  Brothers,  Elbert, 
Colo.,  at  last  winter’s  National  West¬ 
ern  Stock  show  in  Denver.  They 
did  not  go  on  feed  until  February, 
and  their  performance  in  finishing  to 
top  prime  carcasses  in  this  short  time 
was  considered  remarkable  by  many 
veteran  cattle  feeders  at  the  Chicago 
show. 


Production  Registry  for 
Hogs 

What  are  the  requirements  of  the 
so-called  production  registry  for 
sows  and  gilts?  When  was  this  pro¬ 
gram  established?  p.  t.  m. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

A  little  over  15  years  ago  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  swine 
registry  associations  got  together  and 
worked  out  a  uniform  program  for 
testing  the  producing  ability  of  sows. 
This  program  was  called  Swine  Pro¬ 
duction  Registry. 

To  qualify  for  Production  Registry, 
a  sow,  first  of  all,  must  be  registered 
in  her  respective  breed.  Secondly, 
she  must  farrow  and  raise  a  litter  of 
eight  pigs  to  the  required  weight  of 
320  pounds  at  56  days.  In  the  case  of 
a  first-litter  gilt,  the  required  weight 
is  only  275  pounds  at  56  days.  The 
sows  and  gilts  must,  of  course,  be 
registered  in  their  respective  breed 
associations. 


Minnesota  Creamery  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Here  is  a  device  that  stops  a  cow 
from  spilling  the  milk.  It  holds  her 
leg  rigid  and  prevents  any  kicking 
action.  Enamel  finished,  the  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  piece  fits  securely  onto  the 
hock,  straps  on  in  a  jiffy  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  injury-proof. 


Better  Calves, 
Bigger  Milk  Checks 


''THESE  SLUGGISH  COWS 
DON’T  EARN  THEIR  KEEP. 
I’M  SELLING  THEM  ! 


JACK,  HAVE  YOU  TRIED 
ADDING  KOW-KARE 
TO  FEED?  PROMOTES 
HIGHER  PRODUCTION, 
BUILDS  AGAINST 
FRESHENING  STRAINS 

Week*  Later 

JT*  jack, THEY 

TELL  ME  YOUR  F'  YES,  NOW  I’M  USING 
HERD'S  PRODUCING  J  KOW-KARE.  ALL  YEAR 
MUCH  BETTER  y  'ROUND,  TOO.  ITS 

CONCENTRATED  VITAMIN  D; 
MINERALS  AND  TONIC  DRUGS 
SURE  HELPED  BUILD 
UP  MY  HERD 


I 


Months  Later 


For  freshening  build-up 
or  off-feed  cows  gef 
trusted  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer's. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Write  for  useful,  24  page 
“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle". 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


Save  73...  Buy  50  lb.  Drum 


ffhe  inside. dcrptf- 

LIKSEED 

OIL _ 

MEAL 


New 

Helpful 

FREE 


New  Book  for  Feeders 

Here's  a  brand  new  booklet  that 
tells  what  goes  on  inside  a  cow’s 
complicated  digestive  tract.  Learn 
why  linseed  oil  meal  is  the  best  oil 
meal  for  cattle  and  sheep  .  . .  what 
it  does  inside  the  animal  to  produce 
that  famous  "show-animal  bloom.” 
Many  have  called  this  the  most 
important  booklet  ever  published 
on  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  For  your  free 
copy,  write  today  to: 

ARCHER-DANIEIS-MIDLAND  CO. 

600  Rcanoke  Building  •  Minneapolis 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs! 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50o) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

i-  —  . . .  i  Motor  coupling  included. 
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Aureomycin  to  Cure  Foot 
Rot 

Some  of  my  dairy  cows  come 
down  every  Winter  with  a  foot  rot 
infection.  What  is  a  good  treatment 
to  use?  x.  j.  s. 

Recent  reports  show  that  veterin¬ 
arians  are  having  excellent  results 
with  the  administration  of  the  anti¬ 
biotic,  aureomycin,  (chlortetracyline) 
both  as  an  injection  into  the  blood¬ 
stream  (intravenously),  and  also  as 
an  ointment  applied  daily  directly  to 
the  affected  parts.  In  one  instance 
seven  cases  of  foot  rot  in  dairy  cows 
were  treated  with  aureomycin  and 
resulted  in  100  per  cent  complete 
recovery.  All  of  these  cases  were 
chronic  and  of  two  to  three  years’ 
duration.  At  the  time  of  treatment 
the  affected  feet  were  hot  and 
swollen,  and  milk  production  had 
decreased  decidedly. 

Five  of  these  cases  were  cured 
with  a  single  injection  of  from  five 
to  seven  and  a  half  milligrams  (mg.) 
of  the  antibiotic  per  pound  of  body- 
weight.  One  of  the  cows  required  a 
second  injection  of  six  mg.  per 
pound  24  hours  after  the  first  in¬ 
jection  of  four  mg.  The  seventh  cow 
only  needed  one  injection  but  needed 
some  aureomycin  ointment  applica¬ 
tions  to  clear  up  entirely. 

Usually  there  is  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  with  decrease  in  Tame¬ 
ness  in  from  one  to  three  days,  with 
complete  recovery  in  from  six  to  12 
days.  However,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  these  results  are  obtained 
only  when  the  cause  is  removed. 
This  means  that  the  animals  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  wet,  dirty 
stalls  that  are  infected  with  the 
causative  germs.  Clean  out  the  stalls, 
provide  proper  drainage,  disinfect 
with  a  five  per  cent  lysol  solution, 
dry  out  the  stalls,  sprinkle  air 
slaked  lime  over  the  floor  of  the 
stall  or  barn,  and  keep  well  bedded 
with  clean,  dry  straw,  shavings  or 
sawdust. 


Fattening  Beef  Heifers 

■ 

Are  beef  type  heifers  just  as  suit- 
|  able  for  fattening  purposes  as  steers, 
provided  they  are  of  appoximately 
the  same  age,  grade,  breed  and 

quality?  p.  l.  o. 

Beef  type  heifers  usually  do  not 
j  make  quite  as  rapid  gains  as  steers 
of  comparable,  grade,  breed  and 

[  quality.  However,  they  do  tend  to 
become  fat  sooner  than  the  steers, 
1  because  they  fatten  rather  than  grow. 
Tests  at  numerous  state  stations 
show  that  beef  heifers  also  make 

more  expensive  gains  because  they 
are  not  as  efficient  in  utilizing  feed. 
This  is  due  to  their  recurring  heat 
periods  which  make  them  active  and 


restless.  Spayed  heifers  gain  about 
as  well  as  steers,  but  the  cost  and 
risk  of  spaying  them  lowers  possi¬ 
ble  profits. 

The  greatest  objection  to  fattening 
beef  heifers  for  commercial  sale  is 
that  they  generally  sell  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  10  per  cent  or  more,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  steers,  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  very  often  many  of  the 
heifers  are  pregnant  and  this  lowers 
their  dressing  percentage,  so  the 
buyer  discounts  their  price  to  offset 
this  possible  disadvantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  meat  of  heifers  is 
just  about  as  good  as  that  of  steers 
and,  in  some  instances,  may  be  even 
better.  Consequently,  if  it  is  desired 
to  fatten  a  beef  heifer  for  home  use 
or  local  sale,  they  are  entirely  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Controls  for  Cattle  Lice 

Is  it  a  good  time  now  to  treat 
cattle  for  lice  and  skin  parasites.  Are 
they  serious?  What  should  be  used? 

Washington  Co.,  Me.  a.  c. 

Dairy  and  beef  cattle  owners 
should  take  measures  immediately  to 
control  lice  if  the  pests  are  spotted 
on  cattle,  as  they  are  especially 
prevalent  during  the  winter  months. 
Control  measures  can  reduce  the 
losses  caused  by  these  parasites.  Lice 
can  cause  serious  anemia  in  cattle, 
sometimes  terminating  in  death,  if 
the  parasite  is  not  controlled.  A  re¬ 
cent  report  from  the  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Association  states 
that  cattle  and  their  quarters  should 
be  sprayed  with  either  chlordane  or 
lindane  or  both  to  destroy  lice.  If 
the  weather  is  too  cold  for  spraying, 
powdered  preparations  can  be  used. 

Lice  infestations  are  usually  easy 
to  detect  in  cattle.  When  animals 
start  rubbing  and  scratching,  they 
should  be  checked  for  parasites  by 
looking  carefully  at  the  hide.  How¬ 
ever,  such  skin  irritations  may  be  a 
symptom  of  hyperkeratosis  or  of 
mange  or  other  skin  conditions  and, 
if  no  parasites  are  observed,  a 
veterinarian’s  diagnosis  should  be 
obtained;  he  can  also  recommend 
sanitation  and  control  measures  to 
help  head  off  serious  losses. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


NEW...Proven  f 


Contains  fully  recommended  dosage  of 
Aureomycin,  Vitamin  B-l  2,  Pectin.  Add  to  milk 
or  milk-saver  during  calves  first  8  weeks. 

reduces  the  incidence  of  scours 


KALFKARE, 


KALF-KARE, 


KALFKARE, 


KALFKARE, 


stimulates  up  to  20%  faster 
growth 

promotes  smooth,  sleek  coats 

helps  assure  strong,  healthy 
calves 

EXCELLENT  RESULTS 

during  field  tests  on  farms,  and  by  a 
J  leading  university’s  Dairy  Department. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


On  Sale  where  you  buy  KOW-KARE  and 
BAG  BALM.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  41,  Vermont 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Grand  Champion  Angus  Bull  at  International 
O.  Bardoliermere  was  the  Aberdeen- Angus  bull  named  grand  champion  at 
the  1953  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago.  From  left  to  right 
are  co-owners  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Leachman  representing  Ankony  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.;  Dean  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Professor  Don  Good, 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  judges  of  the  Angus  shoiv;  and  co-owners  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lester  Leachman,  Old  Westbury,  New  York. 

January  2,  1954 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  care  of  injured  teats.  Dr. 
Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators.  are  a 
dependable  treatment  for  maintaining  full 
stream  milking  through  the  teat  canal  in 
cases  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Sulfathiazole 

Dr.  Naylor's  Sulfathiazole  Medicated  Dila¬ 
tors  act  as  an  internal  bandage  to  the  teat 
canal.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  teat  canal  lining  and 
promote  normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by 
prolonged  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 

Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  7,  N.  Y. 


Get  the 

INSIDE 

Story . . . 


and  you'll  get  a 


CRAINE  6-C 


Beautiful  ?  YES  —  and  never  was  beauty 
more  practical  than  in  the  Craine  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave  Silo.  All  the  famous  features 
that  only  tile  can  give — plus  Craine  “ex¬ 
clusives”  that  mean  longer  life,  better  serv¬ 
ice,  more  profitable  feeding  on  your  farm ! 


TILE  TILE  CONCRETE  WOOD 

STAVE  BLOCK  STAVE  STAVE 

pmq  mu  ittirti 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


Tile  Stave  Silo 

See  for  yourself . . 

— why  no  other  silo  can  equal  the  new 
Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave!  Let  your 
Craine  dealer  show  you  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Greater  strength — actually  a 
third  wall  in  the  center  of  each  stave! 
Greater  insulating  effectiveness  —  a 
double  row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each 
stave  to  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 

Absolutely  ACID-PROOF! 

The  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Silo  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  corrosive  juices  found 
in  all  silage.  The  tile  stave  is  acid-proof 
in  itself— and  a  special  asphalt  caulking 
compound  seals  all  joints — to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be  damaged  by 
silage  acids. 

Write  for  FACTS  . ; . 

Full  details,  photos  and  prices  on  the 
new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo— and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos ! 

Craine,  Inc.,  114  Taft  Sf.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


am 


MOUNTED  PLOWS 

first  choice  for 
better  forming 


For  WO  and 
14-  and  16- 
Plows  In  12 


WD-45;  3-bofiom  Mounted  Plows  in  12-Jl 
■  Inch  sizes;  for  CA;  2-bottom  Mounted] 
-  and  14-inch  sizes. 


Home  Processed  Meats 


The  trend  is  to  mounted  plows  and 
AIlis-Chalmers“built-on-the-square” 
design  is  a  symbol  of  good  farming 
as  well  as  great  strength.  Free-Swing¬ 
ing  from  a  single  hitchpoint,  the 
plow  follows  contours  naturally  .  .“v 


high  clearance  helps  you  cover  trash 
.  .  .  natural  line  of  draft  assures  uni¬ 
form  plowing  depth. 

Tough,  spring  steel  frame  and 
beams  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  rigidly  braced.  No  other 
design  gives  you  so  much  resistance 
to  twisting,  springing  or  misalign¬ 
ment.  Triple-strength  shares— %  in. 
thick,  with  up  to  20  percent  more 
metal,  give  you  correspondingly 
longer  wear. 

Hydraulically  lifted  and  lowered, 
with  every  adjustment  needed  for 
good  work  —  these  rugged  plows 
meet  the  requirements  of  today’s  fast¬ 
er  farming ...  at  a  money-saving  price. 

SNAP-COUPLER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


CHALMERS 

MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  5.  A, 


) 


Helps  SAVE  TEATS 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


Extremely  FLEXIBLE 
SMOOTH  Polyethylene 

Prevent  lost  teats  due  to  faulty  healing.  Get 
scientific  Bag  Balm  DILATORS.  Shaped  to 
preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  they  bend, 
when  necessary,  without  soreness.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  At  your  dealer’s, 
i  Dairy  Association  Co.,  inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK 


FREE! 


DILATORS 


r 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH- 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


VAC -A- WAY 

SEtO  ClEANER  &  GRADER 


r  GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
■  Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


CATCH 


PELTS 


Amazing  H  A  V  AH  ART  trap  captures  raiding 
rats,  rabbits,  skunks,  squirrels,  weasels — but  is 
completely  harmless  to  straying  children,  pets  or 
poultry  I  Takes  fur-bearers  without  injuring 
pelts.  Indispensable  on  farms,  estates.  Nui¬ 
sances  can  be  disposed  of  quickly,  humanely ; 
innocent  animals  released  unhurt.  The  HAVA- 
HART  trap  is  easy  to  set ;  open  ends  give  animal 
confidence.  He  sneaks  in  after  tempting  bait, 
doors  -fall  shut.  Fully  guaranteed.  Rustproof. 
Many  in  service  for  ten  years.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 

22 


Send  coupon  with  10c  today  for  valuable  HAVAHART 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  atrS  Baiting  Secrets, 


HAVAHART, 

Here  is  my  dime. 


5-J  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y 

Please  rush  trapping  booklet. 


Name. 


Street . 


City . 


.State. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

washed  out,  make  good  casings  to  use 
for  sausage  to  be  smoked.  When 
casings  are  used,  put  them  over  the 
stuffing  spout  and  then  force  enough 
of  the  ground  meat  into  them  to 
make  them  firm;  prevent  air  pockets. 
Tie  off  into  desired  lengths. 

Bologna  and  Summer  Sausages 

A  tasty  and  highly  nutritious  bo¬ 
logna  sausage  can  be  made  by  com¬ 
bining  one  part  pork  with  one  and 
one-half  parts  lean  beef.  The  desired, 
proportions  to  make  25  pounds  of 
bologna  are  10  pounds  of  pork  (one- 
fourth  fat  and  three-fourths  lean) 
nd  15  pounds  of  good  quality  lean 
beef.  Most  salt  companies  now  have 
available  for  home  use  excellent  cur¬ 
ing  and  seasoning  mixtures;  these  are 
suitable  for  seasoning  in  making 
various  kinds  of  processed  meats. 
ror  seasoning  the  22  pounds  of  bo- 
ogna  sausage  the  following  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  suitable:  12  ounces  of  a  good 
commercial  curing  mixture  (or  the 
same  amount  of  table  salt  may  be 
used  if  preferred),  one  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  one-third  ounce  of 
coriander,  one-fourth  ounce  of  mace, 
onions  or  garlic  to  suit  taste. 

Mix  two-thirds  of  either  the  cur¬ 
ing  mixture  or  salt  with  the  chilled 
beef  and  grind  coarse.  The  salt  may 
3e  reduced  as  desired.  Spread  the 
ground  beef  in  a  cool  place  and  let 
cure  for  48  hours.  Grind  the  pork 
with  the  remainder  of  the  salt  or 
curing  mixture  and  let  cure  same  as 
the  beef.  After  48  hours,  regrind  the 
cured  beef  extra  fine.  Then  add  the 
ground  pork;  mix  and  medium  grind 
again.  Add  the  rest  of  the  seasoning 
and  mix  well.  Add  a  small  amount 
of  cooled,  boiled  water  to  aid  in  mix¬ 
ing  and  also  to  make  the  meat  more 
juicy.  Mixing  for  a  half  hour  is  not 
too  long.  Stuff  the  bologna  into  cas¬ 
ings,  either  beef  intestine  or  muslin, 
and  allow  them  to  hang  in  a  cool 
place  for  12  hours.  (Beef  casings  may 
be  obtained '  through  your  butcher 
from  the  packing  companies.)  Do  not 
let  the  meat  freeze.  Now  hang  the 
cased  bologna  in  a  smokehouse  heat¬ 
ed  from  110  to  120  degrees  F.  and 
smoke  until  it  is  a  rich,  brown  color. 
This  takes  about  three  hours.  Place 
the  hot,  smoked  cased  bologna  in 
water  heated  from  160  to  175  degrees 
F.,  and  cook  at  this  temperature  until 
they  either  float  or  squeak  when  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger  on 
the  casings  is  suddenly  released. 
Cooking  time  varies  from  20  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  more,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  bologna.  As  soon  as 
cooked,  plunge  the  finished  bologna 
into  cold  water,  when  chilled,  re¬ 
frigerate  or  hang  in  a  cool  dry  place 
for  later  use.  The  bologna  may  also 
be  placed  in  the  freezer  for  later  use. 

Summer  sausage  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  keeping  well  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  without  refrigeration, 
provided  it  has  been  properly  made 
and  is  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Various  ratios  of  beef  and  pork  are 
used,  in  accordance  with  preference. 
However,  a  good  summer  sausage 
can  be  made  by  using  20  pounds  of 
lean  beef  and  10  pounds  of  pork. 
Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  pork  and  beef. 
Grind  at  once,  using  the  three-six¬ 
teenths  inch  holes.  Spread  out  the 
ground  meat  in  a  clean  container  and 
cover  with  the  following  seasoning 
mixture;  one  pound  of  either  a  com¬ 
mercial  seasoning  preparation  or  table 
salt,  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  finely 
ground  pepper,  two  and  one-half 
ounces  of  sage  (leave  out  if  desired), 
one  ounce  of  cane  sugar,  one-half 
ounce  of  whole  white  pepper,  garlic 
(fine  ground)  or  not  according  to 
taste.  Completely  mix  the  seasoning 
with  the  meat,  and  regrind  using  the 
one-eighth  inch  plate.  Spread  the 
ground  meat  on  wax  paper  and  keep 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  three  days. 
Next,  stuff  the  summer  sausage  into 
casings  and  tie  into  desired  lengths. 
If  the  casings  are  rubbed  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  sugar  cure,  used  for  curing 
hams  and  bacon,  it  will  add  both 
flavor  and  keeping  quality  to  the 
meat.  Smoke  the  meat  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  145  degrees  F.,  until  it  is  dark 
in  color.  Due  to  the  fact  that  summer 
sausage  receives  no  other  cooking 
than  that,  of  smoking  it  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
137  degrees  F.,  and  preferably  higher 
as  mentioned. 


Frankfurters  and  Liver  Sausage 

Frankfurter  sausages,  depending  on 
size  and  type  of  casings  used,  are  also 
known  as  wienies  (hot  dogs).  The 
proportions  of  beef  and  pork  used 
vary  according  to  preference;  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  combination  is  one  made  I 
with  20  pounds  of  lean  beef  and  10  I 
pounds  of  pork.  For  this  amount  of 
meat  the  following  seasoning  mixture 
is  suitable:  one  pound  of  either  a 
commercial  seasoning  mixture  or 
table  salt,  three  ounces  of  black  pep¬ 
per,  one  and  one-half  ounce  of  mace, 
two  ounces  of  sugar;  garlic  and  onions 
may  be  used  or  npt  as  desired.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  the  meat  and  then 
run  through  the  grinder,  using  the 
fine  plate.  Grind  three  times.  Stuff 
into  casings,  small  diameter  for  wienie 
size,  larger  for  frankfurters;  tie  off 
into  desired  lengths. 

Smoke  for  several  hours  at  a  tern-  | 
perature  from  120  degrees  to  130  de¬ 
grees  F.  until  orange  in  color.  Place 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  155  de-  | 
grees  F.  and  cook  at  this  heat  for  ! 
15  minutes,  or  until  they  float.  Do 
not  get  the  water  much  hotter  than 
suggested  or  the  casings  may  burst. 
After  cooking,  rinse  off  in  hot  water 
to  remove  any  grease.  Frankfurters 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten  at  once, 
or  they  may  be  frozen  and  kept  for 
later  use. 

To  make  10  pounds  of  liver  sausage, 
commonly  called  liverwurst,  use 
eight  pounds  of  pork  and  two  pounds 
of  pork  liver.  (On  some  farms  it  is 
also  known  as  puddin’  meat.)  Six 
pounds  of  pork  and  two  pounds  of 
beef  may  be  used  if  preferred,  also 
some  like  to  use  some  chopped  hearts, 
tongues  and  brains.  Remove  all  blood 
vessels  from  the  liver  pieces,  score 
deeply  with  a  sharp  knife,  put  liver 
in  scalding  water  for  10  minutes. 
Cook  all  the  meats  to  be  used  until 
thoroughly  done,  by  simmering.  Mix 
the  meats  and  grind  fine.  To  the 
cooked,  ground  meat  add  enough  of 
the  liquor  from  the  simmering  to 
make  it  readily  workable.  The  follow¬ 
ing  seasoning  mixture  is  good:  four 
ounces  of  either  salt  or  a  commercial 
seasoning  mixture,  one-half  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  small  amount  of  sage 
if  desired,  allspice  to  taste.  Stuff  into 
casings  and  simmer  in  hot  water  until 
the  casings  float,  v/hich  takes  from 
15  to  30  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
hot  water  and  plunge  into  cold  water; 
leave  until  completely  chilled.  Re¬ 
move,  and  hang  to  drain  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  In  12  hours  the  liver  sau¬ 
sage  may  be  refrigerated  or  frozen, 
to  be  used  as  desired,  or  it  may  be 
eaten  soon. 

With  any  of  these  processed  meats, 
salt  should  be  omitted  or  added  spar¬ 
ingly  when  cured  meats  are  used  in 
the  processing.  Any  of  the  good  com¬ 
mercial  seasoning  mixtures  are  in¬ 
expensive,  easy  to  mix,  and  make  a 
more  appetizing  product  than  when 
straight  salt  is  used.  If  the  processed 
meats  are  frozen  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  allowed  to  thaw  out  at 
room  temperature  before  being  eaten. 


Mrs.  E.  Ives,  Salisbury,  N,  V. 
Milking  Time 

Roland  Hansel,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y-, 
puts  the  machine  on  his  Milking 
Shorthorn  heifer,  Sir  Charley’s 
Laura.  Roland,  a  member  of  the 
Happy  Hoodlums  4-H  Club,  is  in  his 
first  year  of  club  work.  Note  how  he 
has  his  heifer  bedded  deeply  in  straw- 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


At  the  Mid -Atlantic  Farm  Show 


The  first  annual  New  Jersey  Mid- 
Atlantic  Farm  Show  was  held  at 
Convention  Hall  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  early  in  December.  Nearly 
15,000  persons  attended  the  six-day 
show  and  the  farm  meetings  held 
in  conjunction  with  it.  Sponsored  by 
a  non-profit  corporation,  the  show  is 
supported  by  the  public  agricultural 
agencies  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  and  it  has  a  small 
N.  J.  Legislature  appropriation  to 
assist  in  its  initial  development.  It 
is  the  new  and  independent  out¬ 
growth  of  the  popular,  but  now  de¬ 
funct,  pre-war  farm  shows  held  at 
the  Trenton  Armory  in  conjunction 
with  Farmers’  Week. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  Hay  Show  was 
a  featured  exhibit.  John  Cowling,  a 
Newton,  N.  J.,  dairyman,  won  grand 
championship  honors  with  a  leafy 
green  sample  of  alfalfa-grass  hay. 
J.  Dudkewitz,  Winterthur,  Del.,  had 
the  best  straight  alfalfa,  and  Arthur 
Davis,  Townsend,  Del.,  the  best  pure 
clover.  The  top  annual  hay  sample 


Walter  Zimmer er,  11,  Freehold ,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  showed  his 
1,116 -pound  Angus  steer  “Malldo”, 
to  grand  championship  at  the  recent 
Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  His  sister,  Mary,  10,  had 
the  reserve  champion  with  her 

1,093 -pound  “Mortimer/’ 

was  produced  by  Roger  Gay  of 
Gaithersburg,  Md.;  Harry  Jarrell, 
Hockessin,  Del.,  grew  the  best  mixed 
clover  hay. 

4-H  and  F.F.A.  Exhibits 

Youth  activity  was  intense.  F.F.A. 
Chapters  from  Woodstock,  Salem 
Oak,  Princeton,  Glassboro  and  other 
N.  J.  high  schools  packed  apples  and 
graded  eggs  in  two  very  practical 
contests.  The  Pioneer  Baby  Beef 
Cattle  Club  of  Middlesex  County 
portrayed  how  to  put  wasteland  to 
work  by  raising  beef;  the  Hopewell 
4-H  Clover  Club  showed  clothing  its 
members  made.  East  Brunswick  Busy 
Bees  displayed  the  IFYE  story  and 
the  Linwood  4-H  Boys  told  how  they 
lived  the  4-H  pledge.  Delaware  4-H 
Clubs  advised  how  to  grow  better 
broilers  by  thorough  immunization, 
careful  handling  (“bruising  means 
an  eight  to  10  cent  loss  per  pound”) 
and  allotment  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  square  foot  floor  space  to 
each  bird. 

The  New  Jersey  4-H  baby  beef 
show  and  sale  was  the  big  feature 
of  the  entire  farm  show.  Ninety 
steers  grown  and  fed  out  by  4-H 
members  were  paraded  before  Judge 
Tom  King  of  Penn  State  College  to 
see  which  animals  had  been  raised, 
trained,  fitted  and  groomed  the  best. 
Walter  Zimmerer’s  champion  Angus 
steer,  Malldo,  was  made  grand 
champion  of  the  show.  He  was  a 
little  thicker,  Judge  King  said,  than 
Mary  Zimmerer’s  Angus  reserve 
champion,  Mortimer,  who  became  re¬ 
serve  show  champion.  The  Zim- 
merers’  two  champions  sold  for  $1.40 
and  $1.05  a  pound  at  the  baby  beef 
'  sale  held  the  day  after  the  show. 
Hereford  champion  was  the  steer 
shown  by  Robert  Sherwood,  who 
himself  won  the  fitting  and  showing 
contest.  Reserve  Hereford  champion¬ 
ship  went  to  Charles  Sherwood* 
Walter  Zimmer  er  won  the  best- 
records  and  essay  award.  Winners 
in  the  individual  classes  follow: 
Angus  —  under  899  pounds,  Robert 
Kurek,  Spotswood;  900  to  999  pounds, 
Wilson  Dey,  Allentown;  1,000  to 
1,099  pounds,  Mary  Zimmerer;  over 
1,100  pounds,  Walter  Zimmerer; 
Herefords — up  to  999  pounds,  Charles 
Sherwood;  1,000  to  1,099  pounds, 
Russell  Gifford,  Hightstown;  over 
1,100  pounds,  Robert  Sherwood.  The 
best  five-steer  herd  was  from  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  In  the  restricted 
Junior  Breeder  classes,  Ruth  Propst, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Irene 


Wojciechowski,  Cr anbury,  won  the 
two  Hereford  classes;  Wilson  Dey 
and  William  Freeman,  Marlton,  took 
the  Angus  awards. 

Field  Crops  and  Horticulture  Display 

Among  37  institutional  displays, 
the  N.  J.  Field  Crop  Improvement 
Assn,  commended  certified  seed  for 
yield  and  quality.  The  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  advised  farmers  to 
“know  the  seed  you  plant”  in  a 
significant  exhibit.  New  Jersey’s 
100-bushel  Corn  Club  was  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  show  by  a  display  of 
some  80  samples  of  ear  corn  from 
members’  farms.  Corn  King  last  year 
was  Robert  Lecher,  a  farmer  from 
Wharton,  Morris  County,  who  pro¬ 
duced  164.3  bushels  to  the  acre  on 
deep  gravelly  loam  previously  sodded 
for  10  years.  He  used  eight  tons  of 
poultry  manure  and  900  pounds  of 
5-10-10  per  acre  and  had  19,170 
plants  to  the  acre. 

The  Horticulture  Department  of 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  brought  a  paper  plan  of  a  land¬ 
scape  to  life  with  actual  presence  of 
the  shrubs  and  plants  it  recommends. 
“Plan  Before  You  Plant”  was 
its  admonition  and  it  offered  Leaflet 
97,  “How  to  Landscape  Your  Home”, 
to  people  who  ask  or  write  for  it. 

Doings  at  Rutgers 

The  largest  institutional  exhibit 
was  “Science  and  Agriculture  at 
Rutgers.”  It  told  how  Rutgers  has 
discovered  16  of  the  antibiotics — in¬ 
cluding  streptomycin  and  neomycin 
—  in  less  than  15  years’  research; 
how  blood  typing  of  farm  animals  is 
performed;  how  a  better  farm  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  built  on  quality  rough- 
age  and  by  a  system  of  hay  drying, 
forage  harvesting,  zero  grazing  and 
self-feeding;  how  to  “know  your 
land”  and  test  your  soils;  how  to 
recognize  crop  deficiencies;  and  it 
demonstrated  in  a  Pest  Memorial  the 
insects  and  pests  that  are  under 
practical  farm  control.'  Newcastle 
and  laryngotracheitis  vaccines  de¬ 
velopment  at  Rutgers  was  also  por¬ 
trayed. 

The  commerical  exhibits  num¬ 
bered  at  least  126  and  were  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest  and  value.  Poultry 
supplies  and  equipment  were  the 
leading  kind,  but  feeds,  baby  chicks, 
petroleum  products,  silos,  milk  cool¬ 
ers,  trucks,  farm  papers,  seeds,  gar¬ 
den  supplies,  fertilizers,  insecticides 
and  pest  controls,  and  general  farm 
machinery  were  all  well  demon¬ 
strated.  There  were  over  55  large 
farm  tractors  exhibited  on  the  floor 
of  the  hall.  A  very  popular  exhibit 
was  that  of  a  grain  company  which 
had  a  trained  hen  ingeniously  feed¬ 
ing  herself  by  operating  a  miniature 
electro-mechanical  baseball  game. 

N.  J.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Willard  H.  Allen  is  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  N.  J.  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 
Show.  Clem  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  is  general 
manager,  and  T.  George  Nourse  is 
business  manager.  Admission  to  the 
show  this  year  was  50  cents  for 
adults  and  25  cents  for  children. 

j.  N.  B. 


Robert  Sherwood,  19,  (r.),  Magnolia, 
Camden  County,  N.  J.,  showed  the 
champion  Hereford  steer.  His 
brother,  Charles,  15,  had  the  reserve 
Hereford  champion.  Ninety  4-H  baby 
beef  steers  sold  later  for  an  average 
price  of  49.7  cents  a  pound,  a  record 
for  the  N.  J.  State  4-H  auctions. 
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LOCK 

DOWELLING 


GREAT  for  GRASS 


Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  C-76  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


Sanitary  individual 
tube  treatment.  No 
mixing.  Needs  no 
refrigeration. 


Stop 

MASTITIS 

Losses  with 


Pratts, 

4 -WAY 
Mastitis 
Treatment 


SULFAS 


ANTIBIOTICS 

Procaine  Penicillin  G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


Sulfamerazine 

Sulfathiazole 


Pratts  4-way  Mastitis  Treatment  is  far 
more  effective  than  any  one  medica¬ 
tion  alone;  yet  costs  no  more  than  most 
single  ingredient  treatments.  Can  be  kept 
on  hand  in  the  barn  without  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Free  Mastitis  Detector 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the 
name  of  your  farm  supply  dealer  and  we 
will  send  you,  prepaid,  free  of  charge, 
an  easy  to  use  Mastitis  Detector  and 
descriptive  folder. 

Write 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

49  Leddy  St.,  Buffalo  TO,  N.Y. 


Get  quick  healing,  by  using  Lanolin- 
loaded  BAG  BALM  for  injuries  such 
as  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn.  The  favorite  for  more  than  50 
years,  BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays 
on.  For  tender  tissues  use  this  safe,  cor¬ 
rect  treatment,  antiseptic  on  contact. 
Proven  best  medium  for  massage  of 
Caked  Bag.  Why  gamble  —  insist  on  the 
genuine  BAG  BALM  in  the  big  familiar 
10-oz.  can.  Get  today  at  your  local 
dealers. 

FREE  COW  BOOK,  authoritative  “Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.”  WRITE  today  ! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  .  . 

Portable 


Uniform  Speed  — 
Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 
Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  .  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFIELD  ST..  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


USED  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

SHUR-RANE  DEALERS  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  that  want  to  modernize  their  systems  to  SHUR-RANE. 
To  make  this  possible  we  need  homes  for  other  makes  of  pipe.  Some  almost  new.  Write  and  let  us 
know  your  needs.  USED  PUMPS  IN  STOCK. 

NOTICE:  If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  system,  make  certain  you  examine  the  SHUR-RANE  Line 
to  see  for  yourself  why  people  that  have  been  irrigating  for  years  are  shifting  to  it. 

THERE  IS  A  SHUR-RANE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 
WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY. 

LARCHMONT  ENGINEERING  •  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
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HtW  WINNING  LAYERS  I  BROUHtf 


WENE  CHICKS  HIGHEST  LEGHORNS 
31st.  N.Y.  STATE  LAYING  TEST 


u.  s. 

PULLORUM 


for  NUMBER  OF  EGGS 


CLEAN 


Taken  at  random  from  6,000-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  I.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The  high 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2  out 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  Nevy  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  EGGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 


NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR  D 


BROILER  CHICKENS  — NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE- 

cross — golden  broads — advanced  white 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS  —  DELMAKVA 
BARD’S  for  MEAT. 


v iv u  o  AVI  • 

Write  for  FRft  CATALOG 


showing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of- Tomorrow 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will  do 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


tOX  A  1-3 
VINELAND.  N.  J. 


Fryer  -  Roaster  Turkeys 


HE  average  American  con-  tion.  The  chemist  and  biologist  have 
sumer  likes  turkey.  A  given  us  the  right  combination  ot 
“Turkey  for  Thanksgiving  vitamins,  proteins,  and  other  food 

Day  Dinner”  tradition  may  ^stances  that hll'63  feeding"^  1 

SsTsampl^of^  bird  and  y°un§  and  old  birds-  grandmother 
he  -  and  ll?  of  us  -  liked  always  talked  about  her  luck  in  rais- 


ne  ana  au  ?-  us  ,  ,  inev  turkeys  but  her  ration,  handed 

the  taste  and  kept  coming  back  tot  ,  gonpratinn  to  Generation  like 


more.  Even  so,  the  American  habit  of 
eating  turkey  probably  started  many 
years  before  the  Pilgrims’  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  There  is  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  that  the  cliff  dwellers 


down  generation  to  generation  like 
folk  lore,  was  the  key  to  her  success. 
Thanks  to  the  scientist,  though, 
turkey  raising  is  much  simpler  and 
more  practical  today;  efficient,  satis- 


Bob  Ball  says: 


Chickens 
have  been 
good  to  me! 
From  the 
1920’s  when  I 
a  boy 


was 

with  a  setting  of  eggs  up  to  our 
present  farm  with  9500  breeders, 
chickens  have  played  an  interesting 
part  in  my  life.  I  like  chickens,  like 
to  watch  them,  like  to  handle  them. 
Liking  chickens  is  a  big  part  of 
being  successful  with  them. 

It  helps  too,  to  study  the  chicken 
business  from  all  angles,  and  to  get 
the  practical  experience  at  other 
farms  and  hatcheries.  This  training 
and  experience  I  got  in  7  years  of 
study  and  work  at  Cornell  and  two 
years  on  two  New  York  farms.  I 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  how  the  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  top  quality  baby 
chicks.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Visitors  welcome. 


BABCOCK  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BALL  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BALL  BARRED  ROCKS 


BALL  HATCHERY  and  POULTRY  FARM 


ROUTE  R. 


OWEGO.  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 


^jHAPMAjir 
WHITE 
bfpHORH* 


i 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  SO  year % 


Specialists  in  White  Rocks 
for  Over  Half  a  Century 


Tolman’s  is  a  dependable  source  of  chicks  that 
will  make  you  profits  from  either  meat  or  eggs. 
Hundreds  of  poultrymen  have  proved  this.  Custom¬ 
ers  all  over  the  east  profit  year  after  year  by 
the  high  livability,  fast  growth,  top  feed  efficiency, 
premium  meat  quality,  cleaner  dressing,  resistance 
to  disease,  and  high  flock  averages  of  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks.  Test  them  yourself  —  for  broilers, 
roasters,  or  production  of  market  or  hatching  eggs. 


who  once  .inhabited  southwestern  ^  ^ 

Colorado  raised  turkeys _  to '  suPP  e"  Mechanical  developments  such  as 

meAnt  f  Sn  J  in  Pi rlv  brooders,  automatic  waterers  and 

Assuming  about  one  mechanical  feeders  have  done  very 

colonial  days  eating  only  about  one  nmmotp  erowine  laree  num- 

bird  per  family  each  year,  we  have  to LPrk™ smTll 

now,  even  with °u[.  flneaV^ nbie^that  farm  flock  of  up  to  150  birds  is  dis~ 
population,  ^e  than  doubled  that  ■  and  the  specialized  flock 

rate  of  consumption.  In  i953,  Amei-  ^  ,  f  hi  A  :  taking  its 

ican  farme^  raised  over  ’^mdlion  p]ace  Farms  with  flocks  usually  have 
turkeys.  Official  fft,u  turkev  rather  extensive  brooding  equipment 

SHS  Cist  "aS 

luxur^meat  ^class  ^of  ^festiv^  occa-  ^  ~  tt  in 

sions;  they  are  row  served  every  day  throughout  the  year, 
in  the  year.  This  development  has  Year-around  brooding  has  led  to 
been  .the  result  of  improvement  in  the  development  of  fryer-roaster  pro¬ 
poultry  husbandry  methods,  but  also  duction  in  turkey  industry.  This  con- 


of  the  adoption  of  modern  merchan 
dising  and  marketing. 


Turkey  Types  and  Breeds 


Sexed 

Pullet  Chicks 

—  $22  per  100  — 

In  Lots  Of  500  Or  Mor» 


Straight  -  run,  Coekerels. 
and  Hatching  Eggs  also 
available.  Reserve  yours 
early.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices 


sists  of  raising  the  turkey  poult  to  L 
12  or  16  weeks  of  age,  selling  thef 
entire  brood  and  starting  another  lot.  I 
The  Beltsville  White  has  been  a| 
very  popular  breed  for  this  trade.  | 
Many  growers  claim  that  by  using  it 
they  get  better  finish  at  this  early 

- : —  --  -  -  ,  age.  Even  then,  if  the  market  does 

oped.  They  include  both  lar^e  an  nof-  appear  favorable,  they  can  keep  6 

c”™11  fnrmw  +ai1nrpd  for  thG  turkeys  another  12  weeks  and  I 

sell  them  as  mature  birds. 


All  starting  with  the  wild  turkey, 
a  native  of  North  America,  numerous 
breeds  of  turkeys  have  been  devel- 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


losiRK  TOLMAN  T 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


GravbiH's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


m _ 

mlllChicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

JmM  OUR  QUALITY  AND 

mssm,  BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 

Ymmm.  you  “better  chicks” 

*  *  *  NO  EGGS  BOUGHT  *  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

*  *  *  R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
**«  PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 

WRITE  TODAY 

LEO  J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer  ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 

...  siZP _ that's  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 

Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  p>an  a^ead— w  th  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 

Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S 

OLDEST 

STRAW 


small  sizes,  the  former  tailored  for 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  the 

other  for  the  small  family  and  the  .  ■ 

apartment  house  dweller.  The  Broad  The  young  t^rxey  ls  av  e  rJ  ( e^' e-  *  [ 
Breasted  Bronze  bird  —  a  large  user  of  feed.  Records  up  to  12  oi  14  \ 
type  —  that  won  first  prize  for  weight  weeks  shmv,  die  biro  uses  it  om  three  , 
at  the  National  Turkey  Federation  to  three  and  one-half  pounds  o.  feed 
contest  in  1952  weighed  68  pounds  tc  make  one  pound  of  gam.  rhe 
with  blood  and  feathers  removed.  To  University  of  Maine  has  repo  tee 
reach  this  weight,  it  had  to  have  a  raising  turkeys  m  14  weeks  that  av- 
broad,  well  fleshed  breast,  and  large,  eraged  almost  seven  pounds  in  weight 
plump  drumsticks  on  a  big  frame.  Thfy used  a  regular  tuikey  start  l 
The  Empire  White  is  a  new  large-  and  the  feed  efficiency  was  three  and 
tvpe  breed,  originated  in  New  York  three-tenths  pounds  of  feed  per  pound 
State,  that  is  rapidly  coming  into  of  gam. 

prominence.  The  White  Holland  breed  .  Fryer-roaster  turkeys  can  be  raised 
is  also  still  very  popular  in  the  large-  in  complete  confinement  or,  when  the 
<uze  class  season  permits,  they  can  be  permitted 

The  Beltsville  White  is  the  most  to  range  part  of  the  day.  Most  of  them 
popular  small  type  turkey.  It  was  are  reared  in  confinement.  A  slatted- 
developed  by  U.  S.  Department  of  floor  sun  porch  to  provide  space  as 
Agriculture  scientists  at  Beltsville  they  grow  larger  is  quite  popular 
from  a  combination  of  wild  turkeys,  with  many  experienced  growers.  A 
White  Hollands,  White  Austrian,  day-old  poult  can  be  started  in  a 
Black  and  Bronze  breeds.  It  ranges  in  brooder  house  with  one  square  foot 
size  from  seven  and  one-half  to  10  of  floor  space  per  bird;  this  should  . 
pounds  for  young  hens  and  12  to  17  be  increased  to  t.vo  and  one-na  | 
pounds  for  the  toms,  and  it  is  bred  square  feet  per  bird  after  the  firgt 
to  mature  from  22  to  24  weeks.  Other  few  weeks.  Plenty  of  feeder  and  water 
email  type  breeds  that  are  growing  in  space  should  be  supplied  a  system- 
popularity  are  the  Jersey  Buffs  and  atic  and  regular  chore  schedule  fol- 
some  special  midget  strains  of  Bronze  lowed  in  caring  for  the  birds. 

and  White  Holland.  The  j’ryer.R0aster  Market 


Top  ranking  in  US.  ROP  for  body  size 
and  egg  production.  New  Free  catalog 
is  valuable  guide  to  read  before  buy¬ 
ing  .  .  .  also  tells  how  we  make  Sex- 
Links  or  Dominant  White  Cross  out 
of  our  famous  Rocks.  Write!  Joe 
Harks  &  Sons.  Altoona,  Pa. 


Brooding  The  Birds  The  market  for  fryer-roaster 

Modern  mass  production  of  turkeys  turkeys  has  been  very  sensitive  as  to 
would  not  have  been  possible  with-  timing  and  sizes.  The  New  York  quo- 
out  our  present  knowledge  of  nutri-  tation  for  ice-packed  New  York 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 

l  X  [ )  | 


give  you  more 


superior  meaty  tool 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better-hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth.. .plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds— For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 


Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Whether  the  turkeys  are  to  be  sold  young  as  fryer-roasters  or  are  to  he 
carried  to  six  months’  age  and  weight  as  roasters,  plump  broad-breasted 
birds  such  as  these  young  well-dressed  Beltsville  Whites  are  preferred  on 

most  markets. 


U 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  plump,  well-grown  holiday  turkey  is  the  result  of  careful  planning  and 
management.  These  nice  Beltsville  Whites  came  along  in  fine  shape  at  the 
Nicholas  and  Morrison  Turkey  Farm  near  Corning,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
After  brooding,  they  were  grown  on  this  slatted  and  elevated  sunporch. 


dressed  turkeys  was  highest  in  MaJ* 
and  lowest  in  August  during  1952, 
and  there  was  a  12  cent  a  pound  dif- 
ierenee  between  those  dates.  The  1953 
prices  followed  a  generally  similar 
trend. 

In  the  fryer-roaster  trade  there  is 
a  wide  range  in  prices  between  sizes. 
Buyers  report  that  in  ready-to-cook 
or  eviscerated  birds  they  must  have 
a  six  to  eight-pound  carcass  for  the 
Boston  market;  small  and  extra  large 
sizes  are  frequently  quoted  five  or  six 
cents  less  than  the  preferred  sizes. 
This  sensitive  market  presents  a 
problem  to  the  grower  who  wishes 
to  empty  out  his  entire  brooder  house 
at  one  time.  Some  growers  separate 
the  hens  from  the  toms  in  the  brood¬ 
er  house  then  market  each  sex  when 
they  reach  the  most  profitable  size. 
The  consumption  of  fryer-roasters 
has  been  greatest  in  New  England 
and  the  East.  Production  areas,  how¬ 
ever,  are  located  at  Eastern,  Midwest, 
and  far  Western  points.  The  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  of  Virginia  was  by  far 
the  largest  producer  in  1951  and 
1952  but  it  cut  back  some  in  1953. 
Maine  growers  raise  a  sizeable  num¬ 
ber  for  the  Boston  market.  California 
and  Minnesota  processors  send  many 
fryer-roasters  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Retail  market  observers  agree  that 
turkey  fryer-roasters  have  reduced 


the  sale  of  cut  up  turkeys,  commonly 
called  turkey  parts.  Consumers  would 
rather  have  the  whole  young,  tender 
bird  that  they  can  fry,  broil,  or  roast 
than  one-fourth  of  a  large  turkey 
carcass.  Fryer-roasters  also  compete 
strongly  with  roasting  chickens,  but 
they  have  little  effect,  if  any,  on  the 
volume  of  small  chicken  broilers  or 
fryers.  The  small  sized  turkey  offers 
a  stiff  competitive  item  to  the  red 
meats  such  as  beef,  lamb,  and  pork, 
too;  they  compete  from  both  a  price 
and  flavor  standpoint. 

Veteran  turkey  grov/ers  watch  with 
interest  the  growing  popularity  of 
outdoor  chicken  barbecues,  especially 
in  the  northeastern  States.  Large 
numbers  of  birds  are  being  con¬ 
sumed,  not  only  at  the  special  bar¬ 
becue  festivals,  but  in  small  private 
parties  and  in  the  backyard  at  home. 
These  growers  have  tried  barbecued 
turkey  at  some  of  their  own  turkey 
meetings  and  found  it  delicious,  and 
the  affairs  successful.  Naturally  they 
are  interested  in  increasing  this  type 
of  turkey  meat  consumption.  They 
have  found  it  practical  to  use  a  fair 
sized  bird,  cut  into  quarters,  rather 
than  the  smallest  size  spiit  in  halves. 
Turkey  barbecues  will  probably  grow 
in  numbers  and  favor;  the  fryer- 
roaster  turkey,  the  delicious  morsel 
on  which  they  depend,  is  certainly 
doing  so.  H.  L.  Shrader 


National  Random  Sample 
Test  Proposed 

Random  sample  performance  tests 
provide  the  best  presently  available 
method  of  evaluating  the  genetic 
merit  of  poultry  breeding  stocks,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  committee  which  re¬ 
cently  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
committee,  appointed  at  the  1952  Na¬ 
tional  Poultry  Improvement  Plans 
Conference  to  investigate  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  national  random  sample 
performance  test,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  central  ran¬ 
dom  sample  testing  program.  Under 
the  plan,  birds  in  breeders’  flocks  are 
selected  at  random  rather  than  by 
the  breeder  selecting  his  best  birds. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  members  that  the  present  random 
sample  tests  and  other  proposed  tests 
can  effectively  serve  the  needs  of 
some  chick  buyers.  However,  the  tests 
are  too  limited  to  serve  more  than 
a  small  segment  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  The  proposed  national  testing 
program  would  supplement  existing 
and  proposed  State  and  regional  tests. 
The  primary  objectives  would  be  to 
provide  reliable  inter-regional  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  genetic  merit  of  egg  and 
meat  strains  of  chickens,  to  assist 
chick  buyers  in  selecting  sources  of 
superior  stock  and  to  aid  breeders  in 
the  further  improvement  of  their 
stock. 

The  Committee  proposed  that  the 
national  testing  program  be  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  poultry  industry,  a 
State  experiment  station  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  would  be  made 
effective  through  a  Memorandum  of 
Understandingg.  The  test  would  be 
located  at  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  and  its  operation  would  be  di¬ 
rected  by  a  governing  board  or  com¬ 
mittee  nominated  by  the  industry. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  physical 
plant  needed  for  the  national  testing 
Program  would  cost  approximately 
$150,000;  about  $30,000  in  addition  to 
receipts  annually  would  be  needed 


for  operating  costs.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  poultry  industry  raise  the 
funds  needed  for  the  physical  plant 
and  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  provide  the  additional  funds 
needed  for  annual  operating  expenses. 
The  control  and  ownership  of  the 
facilities  would  be  retained  by  the 
industry  and  host  institution. 

Final  decisions  as  to  eligibility  and 
procedure  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  industry  board  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  provisions  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee: 

1.  Er.ry  shall  be  limited  to  breed¬ 
ers  whose  flocks  are  classified  as  U.  S. 
Pullorum-Clean  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  The  breeder  may  carry  on  any 
breeding  program  (including  hybridi¬ 
zation,  crossbreeding,  and  other  sys¬ 
tematic  procedures)  as  a  result  of 
which  he  expects  to  make  progress 
in  breeding  poultry  of  superior  egg 
or  meat  production  characteristics. 

3.  Each  entry  shall  consist  of  suf¬ 
ficient  hatching  eggs  to  produce  125 
pullet  chicks.  An  entry  in  the  meat 
performance  phase  shall  include 
enough  eggs  to  produce  24  cockerel 
chicks. 

4.  The  test  shall  be  conducted,  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  under  favorable, 
practical  environmental  conditions. 

5.  The  results  shall  be  promptly 
published  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
year’s  test.  The  publication  shall  in¬ 
clude  an  interpretation  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  validity  of  the  results. 

These  recommendations  are  for  the 
consideration  of  industry  members. 
The  recommendations  in  more  detail 
will  be  presented  at  the  next  biennial 
plans  conference  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  22-25, 
1954.  Committee  members  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  were:  T.  C. 
Byerly,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
chairman;  Warren  Burr,  Tunkhan- 
nock,  Pa.;  B.  B.  Bohren,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  George  Ghostley,  Anoka,  Minn.; 
William  Guidry,  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
Arthur  J.  Hannah,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Joe  Higgins,  Kingston,  N.  H.; 
A.  W.  Nordskog,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Lookin’  for  Baby  Chicks? 


Listen . 


Of  course,  you  want  the  finest  baby 
chicks  on  the  market — don’t  you?  And 
you  don’t  want  to  pay  unnecessary  high 
prices  to  get  them.  Do  you?  You  want 
chicks  that  come  from  the  leading 
strains  in  America  —  chicks  that  will 
produce  their  heads  off  for  you  and 
bring  in  some  real  cash  over  and  above 
those  feed  bills.  Of  course  you  do! 
Well  —  Sunny  brook  has  exactly  what 
you  are  looking  for,  and  in  all  the 
popular  breeds  — 

New  Hampshires — White  Leghorns — 
Rhode  Island  Reds —  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  —  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Crosses  (black 
pullets) 

And  we  guarantee  every  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chick  to  be  everything  we  claim 
for  it  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Avoid  the  Spring  rush.  Place  your 
order  today  for  immediate  delivery  or 
later  in  the  Spring.  You’ll  be  amazed 
at  our  low  prices  for  these  outstanding 
super  quality  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
we  are  producing  for  1954. 


Ever  think  of  Started  Pullets  ? 

If  you  haven’t  a  well  insulated  brooder  house  —  if  you’re  afraid  of  winter  storms 
blowing  down  your  electric  wires  —  if  you  haven’t  the  time  to  devote  to  the  many 
chores  demanded  in  raising  baby  chicks  —  if  you  dislike  the  uncontrollable  loss 
of  a  number  of  your  baby  chicks  —  BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  FOR  THE  SUMMER 
AND  FALL  MARKETS  —  then  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  are  exactly  what  you 
are  looking  for.  We  have  some  dandies,  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  White  Leghorns — 
New  Hampshire  Reds  —  Barred  Rocks  —  Red  Rock  Crosses  (black  pullets)  4-6-8-12 
and  16  weeks  of  age.  And  they  are  priced  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise 
them  yourself.  This  idea  of  Started  Pullets  is  growing  more  popular  every  year. 
Write  us  today. 

What  about  some  Started  Capons  ? 

Have  you  ever  raised  them?  Have  you  ever  tasted  one?  Boy,  they  are  delicious!  ! 
And  best  of  all  they  are  great  money  makers.  They  always  bring  highest  preniium 
prices  on  the  market.  Ask  your  meat  man.  Their  meat  is  tender  and  very  tasty.  They 
make  a  most  appealing  package  in  the  market  —  easily  picked  —  and  their  yellow 
bodies  are  the  very  thing  housewives  are  demanding  and  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
for.  Why  not  put  in  some  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons  this  year  in  addition  to  your 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  and  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  like  so  many  Poultrymen 
are  doing  this  year.  We  have  these  Capons  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  and  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  enable  you  to  raise  them  and  make  a  handsome  profit  when  you  take 
them  to  market.  We  like  White  Rocks  because  they  make  an  exceptionally  fine 
appearance  when  dressed  for  market.  We  have  them  in  Barred  Rocks  with  other 
heavy  breeds  as  well.  Buy  some  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons  this  year.  You’ll  be 
delighted  with  them.  Write  us  today  for  our  low  prices. 

Every  Baby  Chick  —  Started  Pullet  and  Started  Capon  at  Sunnybrook  is 
from  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  —  of  course  (the  highest 
and  healthiest  rating  that  can  be  given  any  Hatchery). 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post,  Railway 
Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound 
100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

Please  tear  off  and  mail  today 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1954  FOLDER 

I  <*m  interested  in  buying  — 

□  Baby  Chicks,  what  breed . Sex . How  many . when . 

□  Started  Capons,  what  breed .  How  many.  .......  when. . 

□  Started  Pullets,  what  breed. .. ..  .  How  many .  when . 

NAME  .  . . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . 

Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  □  Yes — When .  □  No 


AT  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 

HAWLEY  LEGHORNS  HAD: 

1.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High  —  all  entries  Warren  Hawley  III 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  (average  for  all  entries  —  24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  514  mo.  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns  and 
Metcalf’s  White  American  breiler  chicks.  Order  Early! 
Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  I  - D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


CROSSBREEDS 


New  Illinf  Whites;  New  Barrel-Chest 
Cornish  Crosses;  Austra-X-Whites;  Wyan- 
dotte-X-Rocks;  Hamp-X-Rocks ;  Minorca- 
X-Leghorns,  etc.  Produce  fancy  market 
eggs  and  broilers.  U.  S.  Approved  Pull- 
orum  Passed.  Catalog  Free.  Standard 
Hatcheries,  Box  826-A  Decatur,  ILLS. 


Dependable  Incubators  for  Hatching  Duck  and  Goose 
Eggs.  All  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag- 
niticent  Rouen  ducks.  Four  varieties  geese.  Illustrated 
tolder  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS  Inc 


FIVE  PROVEN  PATHS 
TO  POULTRY  PROFITS 

1.  PARMENTER  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Always  popular  and  always  the  leaders  for 
top  egg  production  at  low  cost. 

2.  SEX-LINK  PULLETS 

Combine  extra  high  egg  production  with  un¬ 
usual  livability  and  development. 

3.  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 

Volume  production  of  eggs  plus  low  cost 
feeding.  Dress  olf  well. 

4.  BUFFS 

Cross  of  Silver  White  Rock  and  It.  I.  Red. 
Excellent  producers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

5.  SILVER  CROSS 

Unequalled  for  both  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 
ACT  NOW  ORDER  NOW 

PARMENTER  REDS,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


CKIYIS  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
3Jm.iT  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bat.  18S>. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 
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Results  at  Western  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 


■irfiTTI  SILVER 
BiiHiHALLCROSS 

TOP  Egg  Laying  Contest  PEN 

for  the  ENTIRE  UNITED  STATES 


Over  ALL  BREEDS  —  ALL  CROSSES 


Tlhe  chart  above  3s  reproduced  from  the  original  official  report  of  the 
Hall  Brothers  pen  of  13  Silver  Hallcross  pullets  at  the  Western  New 
York  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest,  for  the  month  of  October  1953, 
which  was  the  top  contest  pen  in  the  country,  yes  —  in  the  country  — - 
all  breeds  and  a!!  crosses  considered. 


LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE  PROVABLE  RESULTS  .  .  . 


This  pen  held  a  14  point  advantage  over  its  nearest  competitor. 
Thirteen  birds  —  3  3  days  —  388  eggs  with  a  rating  of  391.5  points 
Indicating  better  than  average  egg  weight  —  an  average  Say  of 
95.3%  with  average  eggs  per  bird  for  the  month  of  29.8  eggs.  This 
record  was  made  on  less  feed  per  bird,  than  most  heavy  breeds. 

At  the  Farmingdale  Test,  2  pens  of  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross  placed  third  and  9th  in  the  test  and 
Were  the  TWO  TOP  PENS  IN  TERMS  OF  EGG 
SIZE. 

At  Storrs  Egg  Laying  Test,  2  pens  of  Silver  Hall- 
cross  are  second  and  fifth  with  an«  average  lay 
of  92%. 


NAME  . - . . . . . 

ADDRESS  . . . . . - . 

CITY  .  STATE  . . 


These  are  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  —  not  merely  claims. 
All  birds  were  selected  from  non-pedigreed  stock, 
exactly  the  same  in  source  and  quality  as  our  cus¬ 
tomers  receive.  If  you  are  not  getting  this  kind  of 
production  from  your  flock  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE 
CATALOG,  and  find  out  why  Hall  Bros.  Chicks  are 
your  best  buy. 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY  INC., 

BOX  58,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Genllemen:  Please  send  me  your  32  page  full  color 

catalog  on  Hall  Brothers  Chicks. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGQNAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


WINNING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PEN  in  U.  S.  in  1953 

R.  0.  P.,  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  circular. 

FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 
Box  A -7,  ANDOVER  MASS. 


NOW'..  Midwood  Brings  You  Quality  Chicks  for  Every  Need 

“Vitalized”  for  Bigger  Profits 

The  King  of  Chickens  —  Jersey  Black  Giants 
The  Perfect  Marriage  —  Giant-New  Hampshire  Cross 
Dual-purpose  White  Rocks  — -  Arbor  Acres  Strain 
White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  Cross 

For  full  information,  write  today  to. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 
P.  O,  BOX  71-R,  Telephone  144 _ 

Special  discount  on  orders  placed  before  February  15 


Total  sales  at  New  Jersey’s  co¬ 
operative  produce,  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock  auction  markets  reached  a  new 
high  during  the  year  ending  October 
30,  reported  Warren  W.  Oley,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Markets,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Associations  in  New 
Jersey  held  at  Flemington  recently. 
Total  value  of  all  sales  this  year  was 
$35,735,765.91,  over  1.5  million 
dollars  above  the  year  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1952.  The  previous  record 
was  set  in  1951,  due  primarily  to  the 
high  livestock  prices  that  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  average  price  per  pack¬ 
age  of  all  commodities  was  5.28  per 
cent  under  1952  at  the  nine  fruit  and 
vegetable  auctions  (Beverly,  Cedar- 
ville,  Glassboro,  Hammonton, 
Hightstown,  Landisville,  Pedrick- 
town,  Swedesboro  and  Vineland), 
the  volume  was  12  per  cent  greater 
for  the  same  period. 

The  average  price  per  package  in 
1953  was  $2.08,  compared  with 
$2,196  the  year  before.  There  were 
3,844,960  packages  sold  this  year, 
compared  with  3,527,219  in  1952.  Re¬ 
turns  at  the  six  egg  and  poultry  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations 
(Flemington,  Hackettstown,  Hights¬ 
town,  Mount  Holly,  Paterson  and 
Vineland)  totaled  $23,580,869.  The 
sale  of  eggs  this  year  amounted  to 
$22,049,024,  more  than  2.5  million 
dollars  above  last  year.  Poultry  sales, 
however,  were  approximately  the 
same.  About  70,000  more  30-dozen 
cases  of  eggs  were  sold  this  season, 
while  the  volume  of  poultry  was 
700,000  pounds  under  1952. 

Egg  prices  this  year  averaged  8.4 
per  cent  over  1952,  and  prices  of 
poultry  averaged  0.378  per  cent 
higher.  The  average  price  per  case 
of  eggs  was  $16.77  compared  with 
$15.47  in  1951-52.  Poultry  brought  an 
average  of  26.5  cents  per  pound, 
approximately  the  same  as  last  sea¬ 
son. 


Returns  from  livestock  sales  at 
the  farmer’s  auction  markets  in 
Flemington,  Hackettstown  and  Mount 
Holly  registered  a  sharp  decline 
again  this  year.  Gross  sales  totaled 
$3,171,345  or  1.8  million  dollars  under 
last  year. 

William  J.  Lauderdale  of  Lambert- 
ville  was  elected  President  of  the 
State  Marketing  Assn,  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 


The  winter  apple  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  program  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Apple  Institute  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  began  last  month. 
Featuring  the  Stayman,  Winesap, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Red  Rome  varie¬ 
ties,  the  campaign  is  directed  toward 
developing  Atlantic  Coast  markets, 
particularly  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Radio  programs  on  WOR, 
New  York,  and  WCAU,  Philadelphia, 
feature  the  winter  varieties  and  offer 
recipes  and  suggestions  for  their  use. 
John  H.  Barclay  of  Cranbury  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  advertising 
committee.  Working  with  him  are  C. 
Richard  Applegate  of  Freehold, 
Morris  April  of  Bridgeton,  Clinton 
D.  Carlough  of  Allendale,  Prof.  A. 
J.  Farley,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  Brunswick,  C.  B.  Lewis  of 
Riverton  and  Wilmer  Zee  of  Rich- 
wood. 


County  committees  of  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  and  industry  representatives 
have  been  named  to  handle  local  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  annual  “Golden 
Egg  Banquet”,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Hildebrecht  in  Trenton 
on  January  27,  during  Farmers’ 
Week.  The  awarding  of  golden  eggs 
to  two  men  who  have  been  of  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State  will  highlight  the 
banquet.  The  golden  eggs  represent 
the  “Oscars”  of  poultrydom  in  the 
Garden  State.  The  program  will  in¬ 
clude  a  $1,000  floor  show. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Crossing  Breeds  of  Ducks 

Have  been  considering  crossing 
different  breeds  of  ducks  to  improve 
their  progeny,  by  mating  the  cross¬ 
bred  offspring.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  idea,  and  what  are  your  sugges¬ 
tions?  I  want  to  improve  my  Em- 
dens.  ‘  J.  f.  d. 

Any  crossbred  stock  when  mated 
has  a  tendency  to  break  up  into  a 
variety  of  mixtures;  some  of  them 
are  quite  likely  to  be  inferior  to  the 
parent  stock  used  in  the  original 
cross.  Certainly  the  mating  of  cross¬ 
bred  stock  will  produce  offspring,  on 
the  average,  that  will  be  inferior  to 
the  original  crossbred  stock  itself.  In 
the  long  run,  you  will  be  much 
better  off  to  return  each  year  to  the 
breeder  who  is  making  such  a  cross, 
or  else  use  two  breeds  on  your  own 
farm  for  crossbreeding  purposes.  If 
you  want  to  get  into  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Emden  sock,  I  would 
suggest  purchasing  purebred  Emdens 
from  two  different  reliable  sources 
and  then  cross  these  two  strains, 
keeping  accurate  records,  of  course, 
records  tell  you  whether  or  not  you 
really  are  getting  any  improvement. 
Then  continue  careful  selection,  and 
breed  the  best  to  the  best. 


Battery  System  for  Raising 
Chickens 

Have  considered  raising  chickens 
in  batteries.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  best  general  locations,  as 
related  to  climate,  for  such  a  pro¬ 
ject?  p-  B- 

In  warm  climates  —  such  as  in 
Florida  and  California  —  the  battery 
system  is  quite  sucessful  because  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  roof  over  the  birds. 
In  areas  where  buildings  must  be 


heated  to  maintain  temperatures 
above  45  to  50  degrees  F.,  the  cost 
of  battery  operation  is  prohibitive. 
An  exception  might  be  where  one 
located  the  battery  system  near  a 
good  local  market,  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  sell  all  his  products  at 
retail  prices. 


Cull  Apples  for  Poultry 

What  do  you  think  about  feeding 
cull  apples  to  chickens  and  turkeys? 
I  can  get  them  just  for  the  hauling. 

"Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  b. 

Apples  may  be  fed  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  to  both  chickens  and 
turkeys,  as  part  of  their  regular 
grain  feed,  allowing  them  to  help 
themselves  as  desired.  However, 
apples  contain  only  about  13  per 
cent  total  digestible  nutrients  as 
compared  with  80  per  cent  for  grain 
feeds,  such  as  corn.  Their  compara¬ 
tive  value  as  feed  is  relatively  small. 
The  costs  of  hauling  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  so  does  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  used  as  only  a  small 
part  of  the  birds’  regular  feed. 


Weight  of  Leghorn  Pullets 

Could  you  tell  me  how  much 
large  type  Leghorn  pullets  should 
weight  at  six  months  of  age,  and 
also  at  seven  months?  c.  d.  m. 

The  average  weight  of  Leghorn 
pullets  at  the  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test  at  the  age  of  five  months 
was  3.8  pounds.  Large  type  Leghorns 
would  run  somewhat  heavier  than 
this — probably  about  4.5  pounds  at 
the  age  of  six  months  and  nearly  five 
pounds  at  seven  months. 


Cause  of  Sour  Crop 

Some  of  my  birds  have  sour  crops, 
and  are  very  sick.  Could  they  be 
killed  and  eaten?  What  causes  this 
condition?  J.  B. 

Birds  with  sour  crops  are  edible. 
Generally,  such  birds  have  been  eat¬ 
ing  litter  or  an  excessive  amount  of 
bulky  feed  such  as  moist  mash  or 
damp  grains. 
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The  Farm  Flock  Is  an  Asset 


Many  farmers  feel  that  a  farm 
flock  of  poultry  is  not  worth  the 
time  needed  to  care  for  it.  If  the 
farmer  himself  does  not  want  to 
bother  with  it,  his  wife  will  find 
it  worth  her  while  as  a  money 
saving  project  for  the  home  budget 
and  as  a  source  of  some  extra 
money  for  herself.  A  small 
flock  of  50  to  100  chickens  will 
not  take  much  time  and  it  provides 
eggs  to  sell,  as  well  as  chickens  for 
the  table.  For  the  farm  flock,  it  is 
best  to  buy  straightrun  chicks.  They 
cost  less  than  pullets  and  you  will 
have  the  cockerels  to  eat  for  broilers 
and  roasters  as  they  come  along,  or 
some  to  sell  whenever  you  want  a 
little  extra  pocket  money. 

Harden  the  Chicks 

On  sunny  days  you  can  put  the 
battery  on  the  lawn  with  the  tray 
removed  so  that  the  chicks  can  get 
some  grass.  If  the  sun  is  hot,  be  sure 
to  remove  part  of  the  top  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  wire  screen  so  the 
chicks  will  not  be  too  hot.  Bring 
them  in  before  it  gets  cool  in  the 
late  afternoon.  Their  days  in^the 
open  will  help  harden  them,  and  to 
feather  out  quickly  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  progress  they  make. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  a  brooder 
house  and  equipment  for  brooding 
chicks,  that  is  by  far  the  simplest 
way  to  handle  them.  If  you  have  a 
house  available  but  no  brooding 
equipment,  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  look  into  the  question  of  infra-red 
lamps  for  brooding. 

One  250-watt  lamp  will  take  care 
of  from  50  to  100  chicks.  A  guard 
should  be  made  of  tin  or  cardboard 
to  keep  floor  drafts  away  from  the 
chickens.  Be  sure  your  lamp  is  the 
right  height  from  the  floor  as  lamps 
hung  too  low  will  produce  bare 
backed  chickens.  Water  containers 
should  be  near  the  outside  edges  of 
the  circle  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
water  splashing  onto  the  lamps  and 
breaking  them. 

Cleanliness  Is  Always  Important 

Cleanliness  is  very  important  with 
chicks  whether  they  are  brooded  in 
batteries  in  your  house  or  in  their 
own  house.  Water  fountains  should 
be  scrubbed  out  daily  before  being 
filled  with  fresh  water  for  the  chicks 
and  a  good  disinfectant  used  to  clean 
them  once  a  week.  Where  the  chicks 
are  brooded  on  the  floor,  the 
fountain  should  be  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  to  prevent  litter  getting  in  the 
water  and  also  to  keep  the  litter 
drier. 

Platforms  are  easily  made  by  nail¬ 
ing  four  boards  together  to  form  a 
square  and  putting  hardware  cloth 
over  this.  Any  water  spilled  will 
fall  through.  The  size  of  the  platform 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  your 
waterer  of  course  but  it  should  be 
plenty  large  enough  for  the  chickens 
to  be  able  to  get  up  on  it  and  drink 
easily.  It  is  better  to  make  it  too 
large  than  too  small. 

Feed  Hoppers  —  Bought  or  Made 


growth  in  the  litter.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  stir  it  up  occasionally  to  help 
dry  it  out  and,  as  necessary,  add 
more^  litter. 

Yards  for  Small  Flock 

The  sooner  you  can  get  the  chicks 
outside  on  grass,  the  better.  It  will 
save  on  grain,  the  grass  is  good  for 
them,  and  the  exercise  and  sunlight 
will  help  them  to  grow  and  become 
hardy.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can 
do  a  lot  of  damage  by  letting  the 
chicks  get  chilled,  so  it  is  safer  to 
be  a  little  slow  about  letting  them 
out  than  to  push  them  along  too 
fast. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  question 
of  range  that  the  professional  poul- 
tryman  has  the  edge  on  what  we 
might  call  the  farm  flock.  With  so 
few  chicks,  it  makes  a  lot  of  extra 
work  if  the  colony  house  is  moved 
out  onto  range.  If  the  chickens'  are 
left  on  the  loose  around  the  barn¬ 
yard,  they  will  get  in  the  barn,  the 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Close  personal  attention  as  well  as  a  liking  for  the  hens  is  a  necessary  part 
of  successful  poultry  production.  Julia  Bell  Merrirnan,  Suffern,  N.  Y.,  makes 
real  friends  with  her  layers.  Frequent  visits  to  the  hen  house  help  to  keep 

the  birds  happy. 


BABCOCK’S 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


January  1954 

Which  are  More  Profitable, 
Layers  or  Broilers? 

Are  you  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  raise  broilers  or  layers?  I’m  a 
poor  one  to  tell  you.  I’m  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  layers.  Just  the 
same,  I’ll  take  a  whirl  at  it. 

Broilers:  If  you  are  in  a  thinly 
populated  area  where  there  is 
little  or  no  market  for  eggs,  but 
where  you  have  access  to  a  poul¬ 
try  dressing  or  packing  plant,  then 
you  have  just  about  got  to  raise 
broilers.  Broilers  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages.  Frequently  you  can  get 
credit  on  feed  up  to  the  time  the 
birds  are  marketed.  With  layers  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  credit  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  much  longer  to  get 
a  cash  return  on  the  layers.  If  you 
like  to  brood  chicks  but  don’t  like 
to  pack  eggs,  broilers  are  your  best 
bet. 


in  many  areas  are  the  best  propo¬ 
sition.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
market  eggs  and  good  facilities  for 
getting  them  to  market  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  some  good  egg 
dealers  or  cooperative  egg  market¬ 
ing  organization.  Almost  all  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  England  and  most  of 
the  seaboard  states  are  good  states 
in  which  to  raise  layers.  You  do 
not  need  as  good  houses  for  layers 
as  you  do  broilers.  You  do  not 
need  as  much  labor  efficiency  in 
brooding  your  chicks  for  layers  as 
for  broilers  because  you  are  only 
brooding  a  small  part  of  the  year. 

Even  in  a  poor  egg  price  year, 
if  you  have  White  Leghorns  that 
will  lay  twelve  months  to.  fifteen 
months,  they  will  usually  lay  at 
least  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  their 
eggs  during  a  period  of  fairly  high 
egg  prices  and  you  can  recover 
any  losses  experienced  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  low  egg  prices.  I  think  that 
layers  are  a  more  stable  enterprise 
year  in  and  year  out  than  broilers. 
Once  you  are  under  motion,  you 
have  an  income  every  week  in  the 
year.  I  believe  that  if  we  get  into 


Buy  High  Quality  Chicks:  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  whether  you  are  raising 
broilers  or  layers,  it  pays  to  buy 
chicks  that  are  well  bred  to  do  the 
job  expected  of  them  and  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  skimp  on  the  price  because 
the  cost  of  the  feed,  your  labor, 
your  overhead  and  equipment  are 
much  higher  in  cost  than  the  extra 
price  of  the  very  best  chicks  you 
can  find. 

Good  luck  to  you. 


Are  Babcock  Leghorns 
Profitable? 

Here  Are  Our  Strong  Points:  High  Tate  of 
lay  for  15  months.  Live  well  if  raised 
clean.  Stand  average  farm  conditions 
very  well.  We  get  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  repeat  orders. 

Here  Are  Our  Weak  Points:  Our  pullets 


Feed  hoppers  may  be  purchased. 
These  are  made  of  galvanized  tin  and 
are  easier  to  clean  than  wooden 
ones  you  make  yourself  but  the 
wooden  ones  can  be  made  from 
scraps  and  save  you  the  cost  of  a 
bought  one.  I  like  to  make  several 
sizes  and  then  as  the  chicks  grow, 
I  give  them  the  larger  sizes  as  they 
need  them.  For  the  first  ones,  the 
sides  should  not  be  over  an  inch 
high. 

I  make  the  two  end  pieces  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  sides  as  there 
should  be  a  reel  between  them  to 
prevent  the  chicks  getting  in  the 
hoppers  and  scratching  out  the  feed. 
A  piece  of  wood  an  inch  square 
makes  a  good  reel.  Drive  a  large 
nail  straight  into  the  center  of  each 
end  to  make  a  fairly  large  hole.  Then 
put  the  reel  between  the  two  upright 
end  pieces  and  drive  a  smaller  nail 
through  them  into  the  hole  in  the 
reel.  Since  the  hole  in  the  reel  is 
larger  than  the  nail  holding  it,  it 
will  turn  easily  when  the  chicks 
hght  on  it  and  discourage  their 
roosting  on  it. 

As  long  as  the  litter  remains  dry, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  changing  it 
during  the  brooding  operations.  In 
fact  it  has  been  proven  the  chickens 
actually  benefit  from  bacterial 
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I  believe  if  I  were  going  to  raise 
broilers,  I  would  want  to  put  up 
large  efficient  houses.  I  would 
never  use  batteries  or  cages  for 
raising  broilers.  I  would  try  to 
raise  a  flock  of  broilers,  sell  them 
all  off,  get  every  chicken  off  the 
place,  clean  up  and  start  another 
lot. 

I  would  buy  the  kind  of  chipk 
the  packing  plant  wants.  I  would 
get  a  fast  growing,  fast  feathering, 
meat  type  New  Hampshire,  Barred 
Cross,  White  Rock  or  White 
Broiler  Cross. 

Broilers  are  a  risky  business, 
you  can  make  some  money  on  one 
flock  and  lose  it  on  the  next.  I 
think  you  want  to  have  your  mind 
prepared  for  that  kind  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  before  you  start.  The  broiler 
business  is  here  to  stay. 

layers:  If  you  are  able  to  finance 
your  chicks  and  feed  through  until 
the  birds  are  laying,  I  think  layers 


an  economic  recession  in  this 
country,  people  will  cut  down  on 
the  consumption  of  broilers  more 
than  they  cut  down  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs. 

Combination — Broilers  and  Lay¬ 
ers:  Quite  a  few  poultrymen  raise 
broilers  in  their  brooder  houses  in 
between  raising  flocks  of  pullets 
for  layers.  This  has  worked  out 
pretty  well  for  some  poultrymen 
but  I  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  to  know  where  you  are 
going  to  sell  the  broilers  before 
you  make  plans  to  start  them. 


come  up  to  good  egg  size  but  come  up 
a  little  too  slowly.  Some  of  our  late- 
hatched  pullets  lay  tints  when  they  first 
start  to  lay.  Some  of  our  pullets  will  die 
with  big  livers  (liver  leukosis*)  if 
heavily  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Free  Catalog:  Truthfully  written.  Tells 
all  about  us.  Gives  guarantee,  etc.  Our 
chick  price  is  higher  than  most,  but  our 
chicks  please  our  customers.  If  you  order 
from  us,  you  will  get  our  best  chicks. 

*No  strain  of  any  breed  is  100%  resistant  to 
all  types  of  leukosis.  If  a  breeder  or  hatchery- 
man  claims  he  has  no  leukosis  or  that  his  birds 
are  100%  resistant,  he  is  uninformed  or  is 
misleading  you.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are  very 
resistant  to  leukosis,  but  not  100%  resistant. 
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Ona  of  tha  Northeast’s  Fastest  Growing  Hatcheries 
Invite  You  to  Try  — 

$  Chicks  Proved  for  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

WITH  THESE  ADDED  FEATURES: 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high  net  income, 
m  Healthy  chicks  —  full  guaranteed. 

•  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever  possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 


MARSHALL'S  OFFER: 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Babeock-Strain. 

•  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers. 

•  RED-ROCKS  —  for  eggs  and  meat. 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  N  ichols-Strain 
thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 


Post  Card  Brings  Free  Catalog,  New  Prices. 
Write,  Cali  or  Wire  Today.  Early  Orders  Pay  Off. 


marshall 


R.  O.  5-0.  PHONE  9082, 


brothers 

ITHACA,  N. 


Y. 


WOLVERINE 
GRAY  LEGHORN  CROSS 

The  heavy  laying 
White  Egg  Cross  — 

Extra  Hardy  —  6 

Pound!  hens,  no 
broodiness.  3rd  year 
hatching  this  fine 
cross.  ^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  Mating  100% 
sired  by  first  gener¬ 
ations  Cochran  R.O. 

P.  males  dam's  records  300  to  355  eggs.  Higher 
flock  averages — More  Production — More  profits. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  CROSS  —  good  layers  of 
extra  large  white  eggs.  Started  Pullets;  Also 
White  Bocks  with  R.  O.  P.  bloodlines. 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  DISCOUNT  PRICES 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 

BOX  IR-54  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Maftern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshire*.  Rock- Red*. 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rock*,  Babcock’* 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phon*  21 14. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1054  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  Wo  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  giro  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Certified  White  Leghorns,  221-312  egg 
IROP  Sired.  Half  of  heavy  breed  mating  chicks 
are  200-339  egg  sired.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Reasonable  Prices.  Free  Catalog.  ILLINOIS 
HATCHERY.  BOX  124,  METROPOLIS,  ILL. 


» 


MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  • 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired 
Blood  tested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  • 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  * 

W.  5.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.  • 


Kinu  ifkrtCC  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
DftOl  LaCICdC,  white  Emden.  gray  Toulouse  gos- 
Ings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 

•n  .-row _ live  longest,  fewest  diseases  all  farm  animals. 

Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM.R-1N  Hampton,  Conn. 


ANNUAL 

POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  6th 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  (February  6) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more 
than  310,000  farm  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  tq  have  an  advertisment 
in  this  big  butstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  to  catch  the  Poultry  Issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


flower  garden,  and  the  vegetable 
garden  and  make  a  general  nuisance 
of  themselves.  We  have  found  that 
the  simplest  way  to  handle  them, 
is  to  have  two  small  yards  and  rotate 
the  chicks  in  these.  You  can  plant 
rye  in  the  Fall  in  both  of  them  and 
then  you  will  have  an  early  growth 
in  the  Spring  for  the  chicks  to  en¬ 
joy.  As  soon  as  the  first  pen  is  eaten 
down,  shift  the  chicks  to  the  other, 
spade  up  the  first  and  plant  it  to 
rape  or  some  other  quick  growing 
crop.  If  you  plant  a  row  of  sun¬ 
flowers  around  the  outside  edge  of 
the  yard,  this  will  provide  shade  for 
tht  chicks  during  the  Summer  and 
they  will  enjoy  pecking  the  seeds 
from  the  ripened  heads  in  the  Fall. 
By  spading  and  replanting  the  yards 
each  time  the  chicks  are  moved  from 
one  to  the  other,  you  will  keep  the 
soil  from  getting  packed  and  con¬ 
taminated  and  with  the  manure, 
these  crops  grow  fast  and  keep  the 
chicks  supplied  with  green  feed.  You 
can  also  rake  some  of  the  lawn  clip¬ 
pings  when  you  mow  the  lawn  and 


feed  these  to  the  chickens.  Also  there 
are  table  scraps  that  will  help  cut 
down  on  the  feed  bill.  Often  your 
grocer  in  town  is  willing  to  save 
heads  of  lettuce  and  other  green 
stuff  at  a  low  price  that  is  too  far 
gone  to  sell  but  which  the  chickens 
will  enjoy. 

It  is  by  taking  advanage  of  all 
these  things  that  you  can  grow  your 
chickens  at  lower  cost  than  the  large 
producer,  who  must  buy  everything 
for  his  flock,  as  well  as  figuring  labor 
cost  in  the  cost  of  his  product.  The 
chickens  love  boiled  potato  peelings, 
stale  bread,  bits  of  meat  and  and  fat 
that  are  discarded.  All  this  waste 
takes  the  place  of  expensive  feed. 

If  you  have  cockerels  left  by  the 
time  they  are  10  weeks  old,  they 
should  be  separated  from  the  pullets. 
You  will  find  the  pullets  will  do 
much  better.  Your  farm  flock  will 
prove  a  very  worth  while  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  and  money. 

Esther  T.  Latting 

New  Hampshire 


Houdan  Bantams  in  the  Making 


The  smallest  trio  of  a  flock  of 
standard  Houdans  was  chosen  by 
me  in  1950  as  the  foundation  for  the 
Houdan  Bantam.  That  same  year, 
from  a  hatch  of  20  chicks,  we  raised 
15.  Ten  were  cockerels,  and  averaged 
three  and  a  half  pounds  each  at  ma¬ 
turity.  The  pullets  were  quite  a  bit 
lighter  in  weight,  so  in  1951  we  de¬ 
cided  to  eliminate  all  the  cockerels. 
We  then  tried  crossbreeding  with 
the  smallest  three  pullets,  in  order 
to  get  the  weight  reduced.  For  cross¬ 
ing,  we  bought  a  very  good,  pure¬ 
bred,  black  Old  English  Game  Ban¬ 
tam,  weighing  22  ounces.  From  this 
pen  we  hatched,  during  March  of 
1952,  28  chicks,  raising  26  in  battery 
type,  homemade  brooders.  Just  half 
of  these  chicks  came  pure  black. 
Some  of  this  half  were  Game  Ban- 


Mrs.  Eugenia  Ives  Stannard  takes 
pleasure,  and  some  profit,  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  raising  Bantams.  Here  she 
holds  one  of  her  Houdans,  a  new 
type  bird  made  by  crossing  and 
selection. 

tarn  type,  and  some  Houdan  type, 
but  with  no  white  showing  on  any 
of  them.  The  other  10  that  grew  to 
maturity  averaged  one  and  three- 
fourth  pounds  and  were  good  Hou¬ 
dan  type  and  color,  but  with  only 
small  crests  and  beards. 

This  year,  1953,  we  have  three 
small  pullets  averaging  22  ounces 
each.  We  bought  a  good  small  Sultan 
cockerel  to  breed  with  the  smallest 
three  pullets,  in  order  to  get  crests, 
beards  and  that  much  desired  fifth 
toe  required  on  the  purebred  Hou¬ 
dan.  Of  course,  with  this  cross  there 
will  come  undesirable  things,  too, 
but  also  more  fun  in  the  years  to 
come,  trying  to  breed  out  those 
traits. 

I  wait  until  the  chicks  are  24  hours 
old  before  feeding  or  watering 
them,  then  pick  up  each  one,  dip  his 
little  bill  in  water,  and  set  it  in  an¬ 
other  box.  With  this  done,  I  put  them 
in  a  box  sprinkled  with  clean,  fine 
grit  and  let  them  pick  at  that  for 
a  while.  Then  I  put  them  all  in  the 
brooder,  heated  with  a  30-watt  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb,  being  sure  to  set  it 
in  an  old  tin  can,  so  they  will  not 
get  burned.  After  the  warm-up,  I 


put  some  chick  starter  and  grit  in 
their  feeders  and  water  in  a  shallow 
can,  fastened  outside  their  brooders. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
these  little  live  things,  watch  them 
grow  and  develop  and  show  up  their 
different  traits.  I  have  raised  chick¬ 
ens,  just  for  a  hobby,  for  60  years, 
since  at  the  age  of  nine  I  started 
with  plain  Golden  Polish,  and  there 
is  never  a  dull  moment. 

We  should  not  call  animals  dumb, 
as  they  have  fully  as  fluent  a 
language  as  we  do,  if  we  can  only 
understand  it.  I  know  what  every 
one  of  their  noises  means  and,  when 
they  are  growing,  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  their  want  for  water  and  for 
food.  Finally,  the  first  little  pullet 
starts  singing,  in  her  little  house  out¬ 
doors.  You  go  out,  find  the  first  little 
egg,  take  it  in  and  poach  it  before 
it  is  24  hours  old,  and  what  a  thrill — 
one  of  which  you  will  never  tire.  A 
number  of  camp  overseers  have 
bought  some  bantams  of  me,  for 
children  in  summer  camps.  They 
figure  teaching  them  to  care  proper¬ 
ly  for  chickens  and  watching  them 
grow  will  teach  them  eventually  to 
love  all  animals,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  hobby. 

Connecticut  E.  I.  Stannard 


Why  Some  Hens  Do  Not 
Lay 


Certain  hens  may  meet  most  of  the 
requirements  of  experienced  poultry 
cullers  and  flock  selectors  and  yet 
fail  to  lay,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  In  studying  more  than  200  non¬ 
laying,  but  apparently  normal,  hens 
from  the  flocks  at  the  experiment 
station,  Drs.  R.  K.  Cole  and  F.  B.  Hutt 
found  that  these  birds  paid  regular 
visits  to  the  nests  but  failed  to  lay 
eggs.  And  the  birds  showed  standard 
indications  of  laying:  their  combs 
and  wattles  were  bright  red  and  the 
yellow  pigment  of  their  eyes,  vents, 
bills  and  shanks  was  bleached  out. 

An  internal  examination  showed 
that  their  oviducts  were  well  devel¬ 
oped  and  that  there  was  a  normal 
succession  of  developing  ova  in  their 
ovaries.  So  the  birds  were  placed  in 
individual  cages  to  check  on  their 
failure  to  lay.  The  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
vestigators,  after  the  check,  is  that  the 
oviduct  was  unable  to  recover  ova 
from  the  body  cavity.  Consequently, 
ova  were  absorbed  and  the  birds 
tended  to  become  fat.  The  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  genetic  factors  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  the  inability  of 
certain  bens  to  complete  the  process 
of  egg  formation. 

Of  course,  not  all  non-laying  birds 
belong  to  this  class.  Cole  and  Hutt 
found  many  abnormalities  in  birds 
th^it  were  not  laying:  such  birds,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  in  good  health  and  are 
easy  to  recognize.  These  investigat¬ 
ors  conclude  that  the  non-layer  can 
fool  the  culler  and  flock  selector  by 
looking  good,  and  that  only  trapnests 
and  laying  cages  can  reveal  that  she 


is  not  producing  eggs. 

D.  H.  Horton 


SNOW  REMOVER 
and  LOADER 

Removes  snow  twice  ad 
|  fast  at  half  the  cost.  N<y 
augers  or  blowers.  Fits 
all  3  point  hydraulic 
lift  tractors.  Easy  to  • 
mount — simple  to| 
operate.  Clears  frozen, 1 
wet  and  slushy  snow. 


™P6 Oik 

NEWTON.  IOWA  • 


PULLETS 

8  &  20  Weeks  Old 
White  Leghorn  Pullets 

SEX-LINK  REDrock  PULLETS 

New  Hampshire  Pullets  •  While  Rock  Pullets 

—  Immediate  Delivery  — 

Same  Wene  White  Leghorn  breed¬ 
ing  that  topped  all  other  Leghorns 
N.  Y.  State  (L.  I.)  ’52-1953  tests 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  High-egg 
production  lines  of  REDrocks. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  I N  F  0  M  ATI  ON 
AND  PRICES.  TELEPHONE  7-0123 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  SA-3,  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Our  Meat-Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  pro¬ 
duction.  Bred  for  premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi -Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  lay¬ 
ing  abilities — best  for  commercial 
egg  production  (200  eggs  per  bird 
average  is  common).  Reserve  yours 
early!  Circular  Free — Write  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer's  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS. 
BOX  5, MOSCOW.  PENNA. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 


AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 
SEX  &  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Live  Guar.  KUNE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5.  Pa. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Rudolph  Seiden . $5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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T-I-M-B-E-R  on  the  Farm 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

species  into  upright  growth  instead 
of  into  broad,  branching  tops.  The 
poorer  species  can  be  taken  out  later, 
before  they  do  a  great  deal  of  seed¬ 
ing.  One  can  work  at  such  cleaning 
up  in  the  woodlot  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  at  a  time,  any  time  of  the  year, 
as  there  is  opportunity. 

There  are  many  farms  with  areas 
over  which  cattle  are  allowed  to 
roam  which  do  not  furnish  any 
forage  of  value.  Unless  one  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  fertilize  and  reseed  these 
areas,  they  might  better  be  fenced 
so  cattle  cannot  range  over  them. 
They  can  either  be  planted  to  trees 
or  the  natural  seeding  from  nearby 
trees  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
them.  It  is  our  experience  that 
natural  seedings  grow  faster  and 
seem  better  adapted  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings  than  transplanted  trees. 
The  kinds  commonly  planted  here  in 
the  Northeast  are  white  and  red 
pine  and  spruce,  although  some 
other  species  can  be  obtained  if 
they  are  wanted.  Many  States  main¬ 
tain  forest  nurseries  where  their 
residents  can  get  small  trees  for 
planting. 

Do  Not  Burn  Brush 

Some  people  burn  all  brush  from 
logging  operations.  We  believe  that, 
here  in  the  Northeast,  that  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  If  all  of  the  salable  stuff  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  brush  is  left  scattered 
as  it  falls  (excepting  such  as  needs 
to  be  moved  to  clear  roads),  the 
brush  will  be  rotted  down  in  a  few 
years’  time.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
hold  the  falling  leaves  each  year, 
leaving  them  distributed  fairly  even¬ 
ly  over  the  ground  instead  of  being 
all  blown  into  the  hollows.  In  its 
decay,  it  will  furnish  plant  food  to 
the  trees;  and  a  forest  tree  needs 
plant  food  just  as  do  corn  or 
potatoes.  Finally,  it  will  leave  a  little 
humus  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  help  catch  and  hold  the  rains.  If 
the  brush  is  burned  there  will  be,  in 
a  good  woodlot,  enough  partially  de¬ 
cayed  leaves  and  old  branches  shed 
from  the  trees  for  a  fire  running  over 


the  surface  to  create  heat  enough  to 
kill  seedling  trees,  several  years  old, 
and  kill  or  seriously  damage  large 
trees. 

Every  year,  fires  burn  over  a  large 
acreage  of  brush  and  forest  land. 
Most  of  the  brushland  has  a  growth 
of  small  trees  of  the  desirable  kinds 
so  that  the  fires  do  much  to  delay 
growth  of  a  good  woodlot.  It  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  writer  that 
such  fires  of  unknown  origin,  and  a 
good  percentage  of  forest  fires  attri¬ 
buted  to  lightning,  are  caused  by 
old  bottles.  We  know  that  many,  per¬ 
haps  most,  bottles  and  glass  jugs 
when  struck  at  a  certain  angle  by 
the  sun’s  rays  focus  those  rays,  just 
as  a  lens  or  burning  glass  does.  The 
point  at  which  the  rays  focus  be¬ 
comes  hot  enough  to  burn  anything 
inflammable  and  in  time  of  drought 
our  woods  and  brush  lands  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  inflammable  material.  And, 
old  bottles  are  everywhere — along¬ 
side  our  roads,  thrown  from  passing 
cars,  along  the  banks  of  our  streams 
and  shores  of  our  lakes,  left  by 
fishermen,  almost  anywhere  in  our 
woods,  dropped  by  hunters  and 
woodsmen,  and  everywhere  thrown 
away  by  picnickers  and  berry  pick¬ 
ers.  It  is  good  insurance  for  a  wood- 
lot  owner  to  collect  old  bottles  that 
he  may  find  on  his  property  and  to 
dispose  of  them  where  they  cannot 
do  harm.  People  generally  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  they  are 
creating  serious  hazards  when  they 
drop  bottles  anywhere  they  may  be. 

For  the  best  results,  cattle  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pasture  in  the 
woodlot.  They  keep  most  of  the  hard¬ 
wood  seedlings  browsed  off  so  that 
they  are  killed.  Yet  cattle  get  only 
a  small  amount  of  feed  from  an  acre. 
The  fact  that  leaves  of  our  forest 
trees  contain  twice  as  much  ash  as 
the  clovers  and  grasses  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  more  calcium  and  other 
minerals  may  give  us  a  hint  as  to  the 
reason  stock  devours  foliage  so 
greedily.  It  is  more  profitable  to  give 
livestock  a  mineral  mixture  and  salt 
than  to  allow  them  to  roam  over  the 
woodland  browsing  off  the  young 
trees. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Miss  Joan  E.  Bloom  (18),  Johns¬ 
town,  Cambria  County,  topped  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  re¬ 
cent  32nd  National  4-H  Club  Con¬ 
gress  at  Chicago,  by  winning  an 
alternate  place  in  the  national  finals 
for  a  $300  scholarship  in  the  garden 
project. 

A  fellow  member  of  the  Rogers 
Corner  4-H  Club,  Pvt.  Donald  M. 
Lane,  State  poultry  winner,  attended 
on  special  furlough  from  Camp 
Pickett,  Va.,  where  leave  was  ar¬ 
ranged  after  receipt  by  his  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  »  request  from  his 
County  Agent. 

Two  Penn  State  students,  Paul 
Kleisath,  Smethport,  McKean  Coun¬ 
ty,  dairy  project  winner,  and  Eleanor 
Griffith,  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County, 
home  improvement  project  winner, 
attended  the  Congress.  Other  dele¬ 
gates  were  Genevieve  Ann  Dusold, 
Monaca,  Beaver  County;  Urania 
Belle  Linn,  Washington,  Washington 
County;  Marian  Stutzman,  Cramer, 
Indiana  County,  and  John  E.  Beatty, 
Chicora,  Butler  County. 

Livestock  team  members  were 
Richard  Hess,  Strasburg;  Raymond 
Hoover,  Gap,  and  Clair  Graybill, 
Manheim.  In  lieu  of  attending  the 
national  junior  vegetable  roundup, 
the  State  vegetable  demonstration 
team  of  Kenneth  Kreider,  Quarry- 
ville,  and  Harold  Musser,  Mt.  Joy, 
elected  to  make  the  Chicago  trip. 


Ready  for  the  curtain  raising, 
officials  in  charge  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show  are  set  for  the 
opening  of  the  38th  annual  exposition 
Monday  morning,  January  11.  It  will 
close  Friday,  the  15th  at  6  p.  m. 
Though  John  Altland,  show  mana¬ 
ger,  is  making  no  predictions,  he 
wouldn’t  be  surprised”  if  a  new 
high  attendance  record,  topping  the 
present  mark  of  650,000  of  1951, 
results. 

The  show,  best  described  simply 
as  “big”,  is  bigger  this  year  than 
ever  before,  especially  in  the  live¬ 
stock  department  with  over  2,000 
head  of  horses,  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 

January  2,  1954 


sheep,  and  swine  entered.  Many  en¬ 
tries  had  to  be  turned  down  for  lack 
of  space.  Every  foot  of  commercial 
exhibit  space  has  been  taken,  and 
late  applicants  had  to  be  turned 
away.  N.  M.  Eberly 

Long  Island  Farmers  to 
Meet 

Two  Long  Island  Farmers’  con¬ 
ventions  will  be  held  in  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y.,  during  January  and 
February  of  this  year.  The  January 
meeting  is  the  19th  annual  Suffolk 
County  Vegetable  Growers’  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  County  Court 
House  in  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20  and  21.  The  meeting  in  Febru¬ 
ary  is  the  22nd  annual  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  Potato  Growers’  Convention  on 
February  10  and  11  at  Polish  Audi¬ 
torium  Hall  also  in  Riverhead.  Pro¬ 
grams  for  these  meetings  will  be 
available  from  Walter  Been,  county 
agent,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  about  10  days 
before  each  event. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Buckwheat  for  the  North¬ 

east 

By  A.  A.  Johnson 

•  Investment  In  Youth 
By  Daniel  Eneguess 

•  Hogs  Make  Use  of  Many 

Feeds 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  The  Stray  Pet  Problem 
By  Willet  Randall 

•  Who  Are  the  “Lucky  Poul- 

trymen”? 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  Midwinter  Care  of  Hens 
By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

•  Experiences  With  African 

Violets 

By  Vera  V.  Meabon 
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saws  full  power  in  any  position 


New  McCulloch  Model  33  is  the  only  low-priced  chain  saw  with  all 
these  important  features:  Automatic  clutch  .  .  .  automatic  rewind 
starter . . .  all-gear  transmission . . .  anti-friction  bearings 
throughout . . .  aircraft-type  carburetor . . .  plated 

blade,  handlebar,  and  muffler. 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 
SERVICE 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45f  California  Dept.  CR 


5-3020 


McCUUOCH 


lor9*,f  Bo'We«  °  (Power  Chain  SowsY 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 


Send  information  on  New  Model  33  Chain  Saw  and 
name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

i  Name _ 


Address. 


For  MEN<  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  Back  \a» 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
hands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  give 
both  fix*  and  side  wh*n  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

Over  700,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER- Money-back  Guarantee 
Delay  may  bo  sorious-ORDER  TODAYI 
PIPER  BRACE  Cg, 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RY-14,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 


BROWER  WkiA&mtd 

WW  FEED  MIXERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  I  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 
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fIW0  blade 
cut  better 

than  ONE/ 


that’s  why 

LANTZ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

is  your  best 
Coulter  buy 


The  Original  lantz 
Kutter-Kolter — 
proved  for  IS  years. 


You’ve  got  to  cut  trash  before  a  plow  can  cover 
it  .  .  .  and  TWO  blades  cut  better  than  ONE. 
Only  Lantz  makes  2-bladed  Coulters,  to  combine 
cutting  and  covering  in  one  operation  .  .  .  you’ll 
be  proud  of  your  plowed  fields.  Lantz  Coulters 
save  their  own  price  .  .  .  save  time,  gas  .  .  .  give 
more  for  your  money.  Dynamometer  tests 
(pounds  pull)  prove  Lantz  Coulters  pull  no  harder 
than  other  special  Coulters.  Lantz  2-bladed 
Coulters  save  wear  on  land  side  of  moldboard 
because  Lantz  produces  less  side  draft. 

NEW  Model  B 
LANTZ  COULTER 

Arrows  show  disc  blade 
crossing  path  of  coulter 
blade  to  give  rotary  scissor 
action  without  binding. 
Now  available  for  certain 
left-hand  or  2-way  plows. 
CLIP  OUT  THIS  AD  .  .  .  mail  it  with  your  name 
and  address  for  complete  information. 

Makers  of  Famous  Lantz  “Swinging”  Sickle  Grinder 
LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC.  Coulter  Specialists  15  years 


Dept.  CA-111,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV. •Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Harris  New  Moreton  Hybrid 


■HARRIS  SKDS 

Early  •  Large  Size  •  Outstanding  Quality 

That’s  the  report  we  have  from  commercial  growers  and  home 
gardeners  on  Moreton  Hybrid.  We  quote  from  their  letters: 
“Fruits  are  large  size,  smooth,  and  have  sales  appeal'-  — 
"Practically  100%  germination;  plants  bigger  and  sturdier  than 
other  varieties”  —  “Fine  early  crop  and  picked  right  through 
the  summer”  — •  "Customers  are  already  placing  their  orders  for 
plants  of  Moreton  Hybrid  for  next  spring.” 

If  you  haven’t  grown  Moreton  Hybrid,  why  not  make  a  test 
planting  this  year?  SEN D  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market .  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  now  tmdij 
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Three  Great  Lines 


Sawmills,  threshers, 
Peanut  Pickers  and 
Balers. 


Tractors,  Power  Units 
and  Equipment  for  All 
Farm  Needs. 


When  you  want  the  latest  and 
best  in  tractors,  combines, 
balers,  power  units,  sawmills, 
threshers,  or  forage  harves¬ 
ters,  look  to  your  Frick 
Branch  or  Distributor.  Along 
with  the  world  famous  Frick, 
M-M,  and  Fox  lines  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  they  handle  Bear  Cat 
feed  mills,  Rosenthal  husker- 
shredders  and  combines,  and 
similar  advanced  equipment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get 
catalogs  and  prices  on  the 
equipment  you  need.  Write, 
telephone  or  visit  your  near¬ 
est  Frick  representative. 

Your  Frick  Branches  are  located  in: 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


EASTON,  Pa. 
MONTOURSVILLE,  PA. 


Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

We  will  start  the  New  Year  by 
reiterating  our  offer  to  help  our  good 
readers.  When  this  department  was 
started,  the  aim  was  to  aid  farmers 
and  our  subscribers,  and  save  them 
from  loss  if  possible.  That  is  still  our 
foremost  aim.  To  this  we  have  added 
giving  information  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  on  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  them;  aiding  in  finding  satis¬ 
factory  markets  for  their  goods; 
collecting  outstanding  bills  and 
debts;  in  short,  helping  in  any  way 
we  can  to  iron  out  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
putes  and  bring  about  adjustments 
when  possible.  It  is  not  always 
possible  for  us  to  succeed,  but  be 
assured  it  is  our  earnest  endeavor  to 
render  helpful  service  and  advice. 
The  latch  string  is  always  out  and 
you  can  pull  it  by  letter  any  time, 
or  in  person  anytime. 

I  might  say  that  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  a  fine  and  wonderful  thing 
and  you  are  doing  a  great  service  to 
your  readers.  I  always  read  it  and 
have  learned  a  lot  of  caution  from  it. 

New  Jersey  j.  w.  s. 

We  plead  guilty  to  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  when  we  receive  a 
letter  like  the  above,  for  it  embodies 
the  main  purpose  and  aim  of  this 
department.  We  do  not  enjoy  con¬ 
demning  any  concerns.  However,  we 
do  feel  our  readers  should  know  the 
pattern  of  these  various  schemes 
and,  by  warning  them,  they  will  use 
caution  before  becoming  involved  by 
signing  contracts,  or  other  papers, 
without  full  understanding.  It  is 
heartening  to  know  our  readers  feel 
it  is  a  worthwhile  service. 


"Here's  a  sample  of  Bethlehem  Fence  from  the  prehistoric  1950's 
— and  still  in  good  condition." 
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Could  you  tell  me  if  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mail  Enterprise,  Inc.,  Still¬ 
water,  Minn.,  is  satisfactory?  Ellis 
A.  Manship,  Perry,  Georgia,  sent  a 
letter  about  addressing  mail  at  home 
for  this  concern,  and  wants  me  to 
send  $5.00.  I  do  not  want  to  lose  even 
$5.00,  as  it  is  hard  times.  I  cannot  go 
out  to  work  and  this  sounds  interest¬ 
ing,  but  I  want  to  find  out  about  the 
concern  before  sending  money. 

New  York  Mrs.  j.  c. 

This  is  a  typical  letter  asking 
about  similar  work  to  be  done  at 
home.  Mr.  Manship  is  a  spare  time 
mail  order  dealer  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mail  Enterprises  of  Still¬ 
water,  Minn.,  an  organization  oper¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Wilson,  who  has 
had  many  “home  work  schemes” 
under  various  names.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  a  brother  of  Mr. 
Earl  .  Wilson,  to  whom  we  have 
previously  referred.  In  September 
it  was  reported  in  Minneapolis  papers 
that  Mr.  R.  P.  Wilson  had  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  mail  fraud  in  connection 
with  International  Mail  Enterprises. 

Kindly  advise  as  to  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  company  men¬ 
tioned  in  enclosed  form  letter.  I 
would  like  to  earn  extra  money  at 
home,  but  don’t  wish  to  be  another 
“victim.”  Please  advise.  Mrs.  r.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  is  the  Sanco  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Evanston,  Ill., 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  belts.  They  are  assembled  at 
homes  and  resold  by  individuals.  An¬ 
other  work  at  home  scheme.  Individ¬ 
uals  are  requested  to  send  $2.00  for 
instructions  and  sample  belt.  A 
dozen  additional  ones  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  will  cost  $6.00.  Persons  taking 
up  the  work  must  find  their  own 
customers.  Refunds  are  guaranteed 
if  one  is  dissatisfied.  The  concern 
however  have  advised  that  they 
were  discontinuing  advertising  and 
operations. 

Officials  of  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  severely 
criticized  state  insurance  laws.  A 
committee  is  conducting  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  practices  of  mail  order 
insurance  companies.  We  believe 
such  an  investigation  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  Most  insurance  companies  are 
responsible,  but  we  have  warned 
many  times  against  mail  order 
policies  in  companies  not  listed  with 
the  insurance  departments.  Read 
your  policy;  understand  it,  and  make 
sure  the  company  is  licensed  in  your 
own  state. 


I  am  writing  you  of  this  old 
matter.  I  sent  a  money  order  for  $15. 
The  party  was  to  send  the  name  of 
a  horse  they  thought  would  win.  If 
the  horse  won  they  were  to  deduct 
$85  from  the  winnings.  The  horse 
they  gave  me  did  win,  but  I  never 
heard  any  more  about  it.  How  may 
I  go  about  collecting  this  money? 

A  Reader 

We  fear  our  friend  misread  or 
misunderstood  the  proposition.  The 
explanation  is  that  racing  infor¬ 
mation  is  sold  for  $100,  $15  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  $85  if  the  horse  wins. 
That  is  all  that  is  done.  Nothing 
more:  simply  suggesting  names  of 
winners.  Bets  for  clients  are  never 
placed.  In  this  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
horse  won,  the  $85  was  due.  We 
doubt  if  our  reader  will  be  dunned 
for  the  $85  under  the  circumstances. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  process. 
Racing  is  always  a  gamble. 

Will  you  see  what  you  can  do? 
Lightning  protection  was  put  on  the 
house  of  Wilbur  L.  Disbrow,  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y.,  at  his  request  in  1947. 
He  has  never  paid  for  it,  nor  have 
we  heard  from  him.  The  amount  due 
is  $35.  We  would  appreciate  your 
help.  MR.  &  MRS.  g.  w.  c. 

Connecticut 

Disbrow  ignpred  our  requests  for 
settlement,  and  the  account  was  given 
to  an  attorney  for  collection,  other¬ 
wise  the  debt  would  be  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations.  Suit  was 
brought  and  judgment  was  entered 
against  Disbrow  and  filed.  Shortly 
after  he  lost  his  job,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  anything  through 
garnishee.  The  account  was  finally 
returned  uncollectible.  We  deeply 
regret  our  failure. 

I  see  where  you  have  collected 
money  for  several  of  your  subscrib¬ 
ers.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  try 
and  collect  a  bill  for  me.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  John  Bush,  hay  and 
grain  dealer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
came  to  my  town  July  6th,  1953,  and 
ogot  a  load  of  straw  to  the  amount  of 
$190.80.  He  gave  me  a  check  when 
the  straw  was  loaded,  but  the  check 
was  returned  by  his  bank  for  in¬ 
sufficient  funds.  He  does  not  answer 
the  telephone,  or  my  letters.  Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  about  it? 

New  Jersey  b.  m.  h. 

John  Bush  is  reported  to  have 
gone  to  Canada.  We  are  told  there 
are  many  warrants  out  for  his  arrest, 
but  he  has  not  been  located.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  his  address  in 
Canada  we  would  be  pleased  to  have 
it. 


L  usually  read  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  the  first  thing  when  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  comes.  I  thought  I  was 
different  and  wouldn’t  be  a  sucker, 
but  I  was  wrong.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  received  a  card  saying  “Thank  you 
for  your  inquiry.  Our  salesman  will 
call  on  you  Mon.”  I  was  puzzled,  as 
I  had  not  made  any  inquiry  and  I 
told  .him  so  when  he  came.  He  said 
my  name  was  sent  from  radio  sta¬ 
tion  - Some  one  in  my  family 

had  sent  in  my  name.  I  asked  him 
what  he  had  for  vacuum  cleaners. 
He  demonstrated  one,  but  I  couldn't 
afford  it.  I  have  wanted  one  and 
finally  was  persuaded  to  sign  up  for 
it  on  (easy)  payments.  It  may  be  a 
good  machine,  but  I  could  have 
bought  one  from  a  local  dealer  that 
I’d  like  better  and  probably  not  pay 
any  more.  I  hate  myself  now  for 
being  such  a  sucker.  Some  one  knew 
I  wanted  a  cleaner  and  when  “re¬ 
built  cleaners  guaranteed  two  years, 
priced  at  $12.95”  were  offered  on  the 
radio,  thought  it  would  be  doing  me 
a  favor  to  send  in  my  name.  The 
company  are  probably  within  the 
law,  but  I  call  it  a  cheap  business. 

Vermont  mrs.  v.  b. 

The  Post  Office  Department  reports 
that  they  have  received  more  than 
one  thousand  complaints  in  the  last 
two  months  about  chain  letters.  They 
are  usually  of  the  “get-rich-quick” 
variety,  and  some  hold  out  the  bait 
of  a  return  of  some  $6,250  for  the 
investment  of  a  paltry  $2.00.  We  have 
always  advised  the  waste  paper  bas¬ 
ket,  or  the  kitchen  stove,  for  such 
chain  letters. 
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A  rash  of  year-end  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  indicated  that 
gross  farm  receipts  during  1953  would 
be  found  less  than  five  per  cent 
under  1952.  After  farmers  paid  all 
costs  of  production,  however,  they 
were  expected  to  have  about  10  per 
cent  less  net  income.  Despite  some 
professional  optimism  within  USDA, 
it  appeared  that  1954  would  in  its 
turn  fall  perhaps  another  10  per 
cent  under  1953. 

This  is  scheduled  to  be  the  year 
when  government  controls  over 
farmers  will  be  heavy,  with  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco  and  peanuts  under 
marketing  quotas  and  corn  due  to 
come  under  acreage  allotments.  The 
only  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  controls  is  the  penalty  in¬ 
volved  for  exceeding  permitted  acre¬ 
ages.  Under  quotas,  farmers  may 
actually  be  fined,  whereas  under  al¬ 
lotments  the  only  penalty  is  loss  of 
price  support  help.  If  Congress 
chooses  to  continue  price  supports  at 
present  levels  after  1954,  controls  are 
expected  to  become  much  more  com¬ 
plete  in  1955.  In  that  year,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  not  only  tell  farmers  how  much 
they  can  plant,  but  also  what  they 
cannot  do  with  acreages  left  idle  by 
quotas  and  allotments. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1953 
farmers  received  about  $28.1  billion 
for  their  products,  or  about  four  per 
cent  less  than  during  the  same  1952 
months.  Crop  production,  despite  one 
of  history’s  worst  and  most  wide¬ 
spread  droughts,  was  practically 
equal  to  1952  —  and  1952  was  the 
second  largest  year  on  record.  Live¬ 
stock  marketing  was  at  record  high 
levels,  but  lower  prices  spelled  lower 
income.  Department  of  Agriculture 
economists  believe  that  farm  prices 
will  stabilize  at  about  present  levels. 
If  so,  this  would  mean  that  farmers 
will  be  selling  their  produce  at  end- 
of-1953  prices,  and  this  would  mean 
substantially  lower  average  income 
in  1954  than  was  received  for  the 
whole  of  1953. 

Economists  outside  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  mostly  look  for 
some  further  easing  in  farm  prices. 
However,  they  also  expect  that  the 
prices  of  things  farmers  buy  will 
recede  a  bit  and,  if  this  estimate 
turns  out  to  be  correct,  the  change 
in  farmers’  net  income  might  not 
be  so  great. 

Few  think  that  restrictions  on  pro¬ 
duction  will  make  much  difference 
in  income  during  1954.  It  is  believed 
that  production  will  be  increased  on 
the  fewer  acres  left  to  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing  the  controlled  crops,  and  it  is 
also  believed  that  farmers  will  plant 
alternative  crops  on  the  diverted 
acres  to  further  minimize  the  effects 
on  incomes. 

Opinion  as  to  the  course  of  livestock 
and  dairy  prices  seems  to  be  fairly 
unanimous.  It  is  believed  that  the 
livestock  situation  has  stabilized,  and 
it  is  felt  that  dairy  prices  will  be 
determined  entirely  by  support 
levels.  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
has  the  job  of  deciding  early  this 
new  year  at  what  level  he  wishes  to 
support  dairy  prices  during  the  12 
months  after  April  1  and  it  is  felt 
that  this  decision  will,  in  fact,  set  the 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

It  is  believed  that  cattle  numbers 
have  stabilized  and  that,  if  emergency 
drought  conditions  are  not  repeated 
next  year,  marketing  will  be  orderly. 
For  these  reasons,  again  barring 
drought,  the  predictions  hold  that 
cattle  prices  should  be  at  least 
moderately  higher  during  1954  than 
they  were  in  1953.  Hog  prices  are 
expected  to  hold  at  good  levels  at 
least  until  Fall,  at  which  time  an 
increase  in  hog  numbers  might 
bring  an  easing  of  prices. 

Hs  # 

The  USDA  reveals  that  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  31  it  had  $4,545  million  tied 
up  in  price  supports.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  is  authorized  under  present 
law  to  commit  $6,750  million.  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman 
ot  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
immediately  predicted  that  USDA 
would  have  to  ask  Congress  for  more 
money  next  year. 


USDA  officials  are  expecting  a  loss 
of  about  $260  million  on  the  program 
during  the  12  months  which  end 
this  July  1,  compared  with  a  loss  of 
a  little  over  $61  million  for  supports 
during  the  previous  year.  The  $4,545 
million,  referred  to  as  “tied  up”,  is 
committed  in  loans  and  in  stocks  of 
farm  commodities  already  owned  by 
USDA.  USDA  will  eventually  sell 
its  stocks,  so  that  the  money  will  not 
all  be  lost.  The  loss  will  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  USDA  paid  and 
the  prices  it  received. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  voted  against  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  and  thus  stood  out 
against  a  flood  of  votes  by  other 
farmers  favorable  to  controls.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  Maryland  farmers  voted 
64.1  per  cent  in  favor  of  marketing 
quotas,  but  the  law  requires  a  two- 
thirds  favorable  margin,  so  controls 
lost  out  by  a  whisker.  Maryland  was 
the  State  in  which  the  farmers  in  a 
recent  year  voted  down  quotas, 
found  their  prices  dropping  to  disas¬ 
ter  levels,  and  then  appealed  to 
Congress  to  give  them  price  supports 
in  any  case  on  the  grounds  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake.  Congress  re¬ 
fused.  Despite  this  history,  the  Mary¬ 
land  farmers  by  a  narrow  margin 
decided  to  try  free  production  once 
more.  The  Pennsylvania  tobacco 
farmers  showed  only  a  24.4  per  cent 
vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas. 

Votes  held  a  short  while  later 
showed  cotton  farmers  voting  by  a 
smashing  94.1  per  cent  margin,  while 
peanut  farmers  were  '94.3  per  cent 
in  favor  of  marketing  quotas. 

***** 

Canada  has  agreed  voluntarily  to 
limit  its  shipments  of  oats  into  the 
United  States  to  23  million  bushels 
between  December  10,  1953  and  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1954.  This  is  the  figure 

recommended  by  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Because  of  Canada’s  voluntary 
action,  President  Eisenhower  has  de¬ 
cided  not  to  put  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendation  into  an  official 
limitation  on  imports.  Both  nations 
agree  that,  if  substantial  amounts 
of  oats  come  into  the  United  States 
from  other  sources,  the  two  countries 
will  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  problem. 

This  prospect  appears  to  be  more 
than  idle  talk  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  during  one  December  week, 
alone,  1,400,000  bushels  of  oats  came 
in  from  Argentina  at  only  81  cents 
per  bushel,  compared  with  the 
Canadian  price  of  96  cents  and  the 
U.  S.  price  of  $1.00. 

Tariff  Commission  hearings  on  rye 
imports  are  set  for  January  12,  and 
it  is  Canadian  rye  which  is  also  caus¬ 
ing  this  trouble.  Harry  Lando 


Books  Worth  Having 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 


the  Country, 

Haydn  S'.  Pearson .  2.00 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book, 

Elmer  Wheeler .  2.00 

Agricultural  &  Business  Law  for 
the  Farmer, 

V.  O.  Braun .  1.00 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 

Buying  Country  Property, 

Herbert  R.  Moral . 1.49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


I  NEED  FURS 

Still  paying  the 
highest  prices  for 
Muskrat  and  Mink. 
Send  for  free  price 
list,  shipping  tags. 

BARNET  GELLER, 
551  Beach  130th  St. 
Bell  Harbor, L.I.N.Y. 


Rural  Salesmen 

If  you  sell  farmers,  add  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
baby  chicks  to  your  line  —  from  one  of  East’s 
Leading  Hatcheries.  All  breeds  for  all  year  around 
demand.  Also  incross-bred  (hybrids)  line.  Millions 
sold  annually.  Record  sales  expected  in  1954. 
Write  for  full  information  today  to  — 

BOX  2609,  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKJER. 


TREE  RIPENED  ORANGES  or  GRAPEFRUIT  or 
MIXED.  $5.15  Per  Bushel,  Express  Free. 

L.  F.  CORLISS,  BOX  1124,  WINTER  PARK,  FLA. 


January  2,  1954 


Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser-  | 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ot  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  *200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ [ 

WASSAXC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over.  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  needed.  Light  housekeeping.  Two 

children.  Brooklyn.  $25  week.  Private  room. 
Will  consider  widow  with  child.  BOX  2200, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FEMALE:  Small  modern  country  hotel  has 

opening  for  neat  women,  charge  14  rooms, 
good  home  all  year.  London  Hill  Hotel,  Lake- 
wood.  New  Jersey. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  TJ.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  (Cost  of  living  bonus),  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director.  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  N,  Y. 

HOMEMAKERS:  Train  small  group  teen  age 

girls  at  Sleighton  Farm  School,  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Phone  Valleybrook  2260  or  write 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

FARMER:  Permanent.  Under  4CL  Some  ex- 

perience  with  beef  cattle  necessary.  For 
planned  future  program  on  fine  soil,  well- 
equipped  260-acre  farm  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Write  in  detail  experience,  references,  back¬ 
ground,  size  of  family,  salary  expected.  BOX 
2707,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  handyman  for  Westchester  es¬ 

tate.  Own  quarters  available.  State  details, 
salary  expected.  BOX  2706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  single,  experience  with  horses, 

on  breeding  farm;  good  pay.  Must  be  sober. 
Dora  V.  Kellogg,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone  Piermont  2-1474. 


v-juju,  aepenaaoie  man  wanted  for 
year  round,  responsible  job  on  modern 
commercial  vegetable  farm.  Write  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired.  John  Paffendorf, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Two  children.  Luger,  58 

Kingston  Ave.,  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED  herdsman  with  family,  attend  milk- 

ing  100  cows.  Salary  share  of  profits.  Modern 
house.  BOX  2704,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  work  in  large  dairy 

barn.  Knowdelge  of  breeding  ,and  herd 
management  desirable.  References  required. 
Salary  $204.40  per  month  for  48  hour  week. 
Apply  Director,  Letehworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York  giving  full  particulars. _ 

WANTED:  R.  N.  or  T.  A.  for  small  con¬ 

valescent  hospital.  Write  to  Rest  Haven, 
East  Hampton,  Connecticut. _ 

MAN  Wanted:  Experienced  with  farm  ma- 

chinery  on  fruit  and  vegetable  farm.  Please 
give  references  and  age.  Modern  home.  Joseph 
D.  Battaglia,  Hammonton,  N,  J,  Phone:  1445. 

WANTED:  Married  man  with  general  farm 

experience  including  knowledge  of  crops  and 
maintenance,  for  two  man  Connecticut  farm 
that  specializes  in  pure  bred  sheep,  broilers, 
and  turkeys.  Please  write  details  about  family, 
experience,  and  references.  Burlingame,  Field, 
Pierce  and  Browne  Inc.,  45  West  45th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. _ _ 

LIGHT  housekeeping.  Private  room  and  bath 

for  mother  and  child  on  beautiful  private 
estate.  Salary  open.  Child  can  attend  nursery 
school  on  grounds.  Write  or  call  Knollwood 
School,  Elmsford,  New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  with  or  without  husband  who 

would  work  elsewhere.  Family  of  two.  Com¬ 
fortable  house  near  town.  Should  enjoy 
children.  Write  Mrs.  Thomas.  Box  107, 
Durham,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  four  children,  6  to  16, 

Protestant  home,  modern  conveniences,  lo¬ 
cated  suburban  Philadelphia.  Private  rooms, 
bath,  salary,  transportation,  references.  Arthur 
Hoch,  Box  43,  Swarthmore,  Penna. 

KENNELMAN :  Private  room  and  bath;  year 
round  work;  one  who  prefers  good  home 
over  high  wages.  Dr.  J.  Finkelstein,  Norris- 
town,  Pa. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  25-50,  to  cook,  assist  with 
housework  in  modern  country  home  with 
family  of  five.  Private  apartment,  ample  time 
off;  permanent  position  and  good  salary  for 
capable  woman.  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes,  Boonton 
New  Jersey. 


RELIABLE  elderly  woman  is  offered  nice 

home  in  exchange  for  baby  sitting.  Small 
allowance  for  light  housework.  BOX  2708, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


U  X-JUJL  . 


Man  serve  as  caretaker.  Woman  as  house¬ 
keeper.  Own  modern  home  provided.  Good 
salary.  Write  stating  experience  and  refer - 
ences.  BOX  1303,  Hartford,  Conn.  _ 

BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 

Season,  April-DeCember.  Lavem  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


children  ages  2-5.  (Modern)  motherless  home 
preferred.  BOX  2616,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAINTENANCE  property  repair  man.  Refer- 

ences,  character,  ability  and  maintaining. 
Carpentry,  electrical,  plumbing,  painting, 
mechanical  repairs.  Year  round  employment 
with  quarters.  Married.  Telephone  Springfield, 
Mass.  7-8410  or  BOX  2700,  Rural  New-York< 


MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  makir 
farm;  open.  BOX  2705,  Rural  New-Yorke 


WANTED:  Position  on  beef  cattle  farm,  ex¬ 

perienced;  middleaged;  small  family.  BOX 
2702,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  wants  job 

with  sheep,  beef.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VETERINARY  college  applicant,  26,  excellent 

health,  desires  six  months’  employment  on 
farm  with  livestock;  vicinity  New  York  State. 
Box  2709,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  retired  teacher,  clerical  work,  hotel 
clerk,  supply  clerk,  would  teach.  BOX  2710, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


133  ACRE  Delaware  dairy  farm,  ideal  truck 
crop  land.  Two  houses,  bath,  large  barns. 
BOX  2405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
Farmington.  Delaware. 

90«9^SSESi+eifht  rooms,  bath;  34  cow  barn; 

$21,500.  Stock  extra.  Send  for  list.  Paul 
H4®,  Farm  Broker,  U/2  Doison  Ave.. 
Middletown,  New  York. 

WANTED :  Small  farm  vicinity  Westchester- 
o-im  pounty-  Approximately  $10,000.  BOX 

2701,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Farm  with  orchard,  on  main  high- 
way  route,  suitable  for  roadside  stand. 
Must  have  scenic  beauty  and  be  a  bargain. 
J.  A,  Lanciauit,  Elmsford,  N,  Y, 

FARM  to  rent:  Small  chicken  farm  and  truck 
garden  for  couple,  eastern  Long  Island. 
Guaranteed  market.  Excellent  building  with 
living  quarters.  Rent  or  shares.  Write:  Peter 
Becher,  159-18  Grand  Central  Parkway, 
Jamaica,  New  York. _  y' 

WANTED:  Acreage  for  tree  planting.  Simon 

Keet  Dryden,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

12  ACRES:  Borders  lake.  Good  7-room  home, 
drilled  well,  bath,  electricity,  good  barn, 
close  to  village,  mail  and  school  bus  service 
Fine  retirement  home.  $7,000.  Everett  Kinch, 
Broker,  Schenevus ,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  40-acre  dairy  or  potato  farm,  joins 
creek,  very  productive,  high  land,  modern 
convenience;  possession  at  once.  Joe  Schrock, 
R.  2,  Dover,  Delaware. _ 

TREE  surgery  and  landscaping  business,  with 

or  without  equipment,  a  gold  mine  for  right 

?7a,rtceoSnneTcticutSerV1Ce-  B°X  705’  S'  Norwalk 
WANTED:  Stocked  farm  on  shares,  rent  or 
Newy  YorkC°ntraCt'  R'  D'  Compton>  Elizaville, 

F9£,  ?ale:  building  (store  and  l'/a-room 

Florfdament)‘  Mrs'  F'  Housman'  San  Antonio, 

SMALL  home,  suitable  for  retired  couple. 

New3  York16'  Kenneth  Dean,  Round  Lake, 

^ARMand  business  catalog  free.  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000,  up.  New 
17°rpenna  other  states-  West’s,  1-H,  Pittsburgh 

*<&«**&**&  l85  ac„res’  Clarion  Countj. 

High  state  cultivation,  8-room  modern  home, 
5-room  tenant  house.  Barn,  68x74,  equipped 

Con  da,jf'+v,  40  tle  Coal  leased  for  mining. 

Sell  with  or  without  equipment.  60  head 
cattle.  Claude  Henry,  Mayport.  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  rooms  furnished,  modern. 
land*6  acre'  StanIey  Killman,  Marion,  Mary- 

LAKESIDE :  Five  rooms,  bath,  extra  two  base- 

InfeNache0n°mSFlo^dUitCd  PlQt'  $4'°0Q-  H°usman, 

F-CC)RIDA :  Those  suffering  from  respiratory 

,  are  retired,  or  about  to  retire,  and 

hilh  ^f,ani5r  supplementing  their  income  in 
mgh  Mobile  Homes  Court.  Total  living 

Trailer  .Coach  owners  $110  to  $165  per 
wwL  f,urim5h?d-,  apartments  also  available, 
■[uolude  full  details  in  your  letter,  no  post¬ 
cards.  Write  Baum,  Belroi  Mobile  Homes 
Court,  Box  694,  Orlando,  Florida. _ 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

Nnow  ^ °rapges  and  grapefruit  are 

u°w  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
Rinck  s  Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida 

SI &h 

ggg,  NS«w°Yor'£"’*1<1-  Cl*»rl“  Pe,t- 

oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape- 
±ArJLt  *5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half -bushels  $3.50. 

Groves  ITrlo, Florida.  SiSSiPPl'  Dillingham 
AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 
Klton5Ah!Ve0wnYSor$k:20  Prepaid'  H'  J‘  AvePy' 

^^>^iYF^)repaidy  ^l.^S3;11  two^B$2.fe5.aPBiudrwh^at 

ISsWvor'  A'  Campbell?^ 

T5?-E^L  5ip?ned  fruit:  Bushel  oranges  $5.50~; 
„  '  h,,bcV,Sl?el  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25 
{?  bushel  mixed  $3.25-  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00; 
,2  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25 :  Prices  prepaid  and 
Ko  !1oridda  Very-  Walsingham  Groves, 

Jiak^ed.^os'tagl  me^aid  W pouAd" for  $1°^ 

BWa?lstPo°nUn^kefOrNr2i0-  MrS'  Sduire’  R‘  *  * 

CLOVER  honey  60  pounds  $9.00;  Fall  flower 
and  clover  mixed^  fine  flavor  60  pounds  $8.40 
not  prepaid-  Six  5  pound  pails  clover  $8.00 

rw>*r-CTSo  -Bald_,  to„  3rd  zone.  Granulated  oniy. 
George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York.  J 

'P?RRrRff  oranges,  tangerines,  grape¬ 

fruit.  Bushel  or  mixed  $2.50.  No  C.O.D.  you 
FloridaPreSS  ^unset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como, 

fSK  PMlVser$3h2°5ne^osfpVaeidP?K 

zoneU1Ha?rv1ST  Clrlvfi  $8r°’  e?pre¥  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

N¥W,  Honey:  Choice  ciover  New  York’s  finest; 

5  id.  1+51.45,  6-5  lb.  $7.48.  Delicious  Wilri- 

zone61-  fin"5ihb'  f7,20-  AU  above  postpaid  third 

$7  80’  F°r>  r  eCI?Jer^  $9;00;  60  lb-  Wildflower 

$1.80  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 

Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

1,0  Hi>neu '  ^old  fashioned  tender  big 
ebunksfresh  clover  comb  honey.  5  lb  tin 
IHI:  extracted,  $1.60;  6-5  lb.  $8  00.  Charles 
M;95;  extracted,  $1.60;  6-5  lb.  $8.00  Prenaid 

Charles  Peet,  Mlarathon.  New  York  P 

<8?  etft 

cgffikt  fittf  JSS&  Mr*-  «"»». 

SEE  Kimber’s  orange  advertisement  Decem- 
CazenoWa”6  New  YozUkal-  JameS  L  Kimber' 

quest.  Joy  Acres.  Windsor,  Virginia. 


SJVt9£?D  G°°se,  whole  or  half,  $1.20  pound 
James  Connor,  Ontario,  New  York.  P 

_ _ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRimiER  Private  Hospital  Johnson  City. 

Y*’  offers  good  maternity  care*  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


WANTED :  competent  foster  care  for  six  year 
old  boy  m  wheelchair.  Long  Island  or 
NeUw-Yonrk^eW  Y°rk  area'  B°X  2514,  Rural 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CANADIAN  Hay;  Timothy  and  Timothy  & 
clover  mixed  For  dairy  or  beef  cattle  and 
horses.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots  Penn 
acre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners;  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Clinton  Corners  4481.  eiepnone 

WANTED.  Hydrauilc  cider  press  and  equio- 
R^If  Nlw-Yorklr,  ^  condition-  BOX  2613, 

B firedR:8/00h^seSreoil/2  ffiep^!r  tW 

self-contained  type  never  used  Hartford  in¬ 
spected.  ASME  Bargain.  M.  S.  Rosen  24-16 
Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

BUY  cedar  posts,  poles  from  reliable  source 
--Thousands  to  select  from.  F.  G  Fletcher 
Norwood,  New  York.  icner, 

WANTED:  Rough  board  pasture  for  10  horses 
Jammry  February,  March.  Clove  Lake 
Stables,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.  dKe 

WANTED:  First  class  timothy  and  clover 
mixed  hay,  could  have  alfalfa  in  it  aYlo 
straw  per  ton.  Quote  price  per  ton  delivered 
to  Orangeburg,  New  York.  Dora  V.  Kellog  g 
Telephone  Piermont  2-1474.  Call  evenings  or 
morning  before  10  a.  m.  evenings  or 

WANTED: 


-ivr--.- - Several  used  Lyons  brooders 

Charles  Creasy,  Catawissa.  Pa. 

WANTED  to  purchase,  Hubbard  squash 
P.ease  contact  J.  Logan  Dare,  Route  25 
Selden,  New  York.  no-ne  zo 
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Our  complete  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  fully  describes  Premier,  Temple,  Sparkle,  Robinson,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Fair- 
peake,  Redstar,  Armore,  Empire,  Red  Rich,  Big  Joe,  Fairland,  and  othei  favorites.  .  .  .  tells  how  to  grow  them, 
how  to  select  varieties  best  for  your  climate,  when  to  plant,  and  many  suggestions  for  greatest  success! 


WE  WANT  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  THANK  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  READERS  WHO  ORDERED  OUR  BERRY  PLANTS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR! 

★  ★  ★  »■  «•  rayner 


Mr.  J.  0.  BATTAGLIA.  Hammonton,  N.  J,  writes:  “In  1937  I  pur¬ 
chased  my  first  plants  from  Rayner  Bros.  They  were  fine  plants,  and 

Brew  vigorously  throughout  the  season,  made  a  fine  fruiting  row,  and 
produced  a  large  profitable  crop.\Have  been  using  your  plants  ever  since 

with  the  same  results.  My  neighbors  got  me  to  order  plants  for  them, 
after  seeing  my  fields  and  the  berries  we  were  producing.  I  would  like 

to  tell  you  we  have  never  received  any  plants  that  were  not  of  the  finest 

quality  and  completely  satisfactory,  both  in  plants  received  and  the  big 
crops  that  were  harvested.  When  setting  berry  plants  my  neighbors  and 
Rayner’s  plants  for  best  results,  biggest  yields  and  profits.” 


J.  0.  BATTAGLIA 


readily  recommend 


|  JOHN  F.  MARTIN 


Mr.  JOHN  F.  MARTIN.  Stevens,  Pa.  writes:  “I  have  been  buying 
Berry  Plants  from  you  for  16  years.  You  have  always  sent  me  giants 

that  grew  wonderfully,  have  always  produced  big  crops  of  berries,  and 
showed  a  good  profit.  I  have  always  received  large,  well  rooted,  healthy, 
true-to-name  plants  that  really  grew,  even  In  dry  seasons  they  hava 
made  a  good  fruiting  row.  Have  tried  most  of  your  newer  varieties  with 
wonderful  success.  We  picked  4,800  quarts  last  year,  our  field  looks 

good  for  this  coming  season,  for  as  dry  as  it  was.  can't  see  how  they 
bedded  so  well.  I  told  my  friends  if  they  want  to  grow  berries  success¬ 
fully,  to  Plant  Rayner’s  Plants.  I  know  they  will  be  pleased.” 


STRAWBERRIES 

BLUEBERRIES  RASPBERRIES 

ASPARAGUS 

All  of  the  Best  Known  Varieties  Guaranteed  Hardy  in  Coldest  Climates 

Superior  Plants  Assured  by  28  years  experience,  honest  effort 
and  the  most  modern  production  methods  in  growing  top 
quality  Plants! 


f 


CATALOG 


SUCCESFUl  GROWERS  PRAISE  QUALITY  OF 
RAYNER’S  SURE  TO  GROW  BERRY  PLANTS 


POCAHONTAS  * 
DIXIELAND* 


*  New  varieties  released  Fall  ’53  by 
U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  State  Experimental 
Stations.  Fully  described  in  our 
Berry  Book. 


REAL  PROFITS  with  HEAVY  YIELDING 

BERRY  PLANTS 


RAYNER’S  STRONG,  HEALTHY  PLANTS 

YOUR  GUARANTEE  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS! 

Rayner’s  Good,  Vigorous  Plants  are  an  important  essential  in  profitable  Berry  Growing. .  Rayner’s  Plants  are 
of  consistent  high  quality,  are  packed  with  pep  and  vitality  and  are  priced  to  save  you  money! 


Fruit  Trees -Regular  and  Dwarf -Nut  Trees -Ornamentals 
Shrubs  -  Holly  -  Rhododendrons  -  Evergreens,  Etc. 

See  Our  Booths  537-538  at  Pensia .  Farm  Show  - - - 

Send.  Coupon  Joday 

‘ffizynez  '&00&1&Z4  NwtA&Ziet 
SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


HEALTHY  ROOTED  RAYNER 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


OUR  28TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  ADVERTISING  IN  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  WHO  GUARANTEE  DELIVERY  OF  PLANTS  AS  ADVERTISED  — 


RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  Illustrated  1954  Catalog,  listing  leading  varieties 
of  Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  etc. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


I  TV  P*  O.  BOX 

U  I  I  . ‘ . - . OR  ZONE 


STATE 


:Iii 


;■  ■ 


■ 
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“Neither  Snow,  nor  Rain... 


ON  THE  LEVEL 


By  HUGH  F.  EAMES 


HE  way  Dr.  J.  M.  Lukehart 
sums  up  his  13  years  of  up¬ 
hill  fighting  and  heavy  annual 
costs  in  reclaiming  an  old 
family  farm  in  Punxatawney, 
Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania, 
strips  saved  us.” 

For  more  than  15  years,  the  farm  had  been 
abandoned.  Title  to  it  rested  with  eight 
brothers  and  sisters  among  whom  none,  ex¬ 
cept  Dr.  Lukehart,  was  seriously  interested  in 
its  operation.  Originally,  in  Grandfather 
Lukehart’s  days,  the  farm  contained  500  acres, 
but  parts  were  sold  until  there  were  only  217 
acres  left  in  one  piece.  Bit  by  bit  Dr.  Lukehart 
pulled  it  back  together.  Now  there  are  430 
acres  producing  to  the  best  capabilities  of 
each. 

Today  Ladino  clover-orchard  grass  and 
brome-alfalfa  fields,  an  experimental  plot  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  flourish  where,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
blackberry  bushes  and  poverty  grass  rode 
herd  over  acid,  worn-out  land.  A  herd  of  60 
head  of  registered  Holstein  cattle  has  been 
developed. 


fertilizer  and  manure  work  wonders  with  the 
soil  and  are  paying  off  in  a  big  way.  A  pH 
6.5  to  7  is  general,  with  none  of  the  soil  tests 
showing  less  than  6.  Days  of  heavy  liming 
are  about  over  for  the  present. 

With  Dr.  Lukehart,  the  13  years  have  been 
a  period  of  re-education.  Although  he  grew 
up  on  the  farm  and  worked  there  during  late 
boyhood  and  early  manhood,  he  got  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  touch  with  farming  and  its 
changing  methods  when  he  entered  medical 
college.  But  in  the  late  1930’s  he  started  to 
get  his  hand  back  into  agriculture  when  he 
worked  with  his  brother  in  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  with  the  farm.  In  1939,  when  his 
brother  died,  Dr.  Lukehart  bought  out  all  the 
heirs  to  the  farm  and  took  over  in  a  serious 
way.  There  was  only  a  small  herd  then  but, 
even  so,  it  was  necessary  to  buy  hay,  grain, 
other  feeds  and  straw  for  it. 

Solving  Some  Problems 

In  seeking  a  solution  to  his  feed  and  farm 
problems,  Dr.  Lukehart  drew  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  advice  of  other  farmers,  of  the 


agricultural  technicians  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  of  Jack  Warner,  Indiana  Co«nty 
agricultural  agent.  He  sought  out  the  men 
directing  federal  agricultural  programs  in  the 
county,  and  he  also  obtained  help  of  vo-ag 
teachers  and  supervisors. 

In  1947,  a  soil  conservation  district  on  a 
county-wide  basis  came  into  operation  in 
Indiana  County.  It  was  an  expansion  of  the 
old  Black  Lick  district — first  in  Pennsylvania 
— that  had  operated  in  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Cambria  Counties  but  not  in  Punxatawney. 
Dr.  Lukehart  asked  for  assistance  and  met 
Bill  Wetzel,  who  headed  the  IJSDA  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  technicians  cooperating  with 
the  Indiana  District.  Mr.  Wetzel  taught  him 
the  “facts  of  ( life”  concerning  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  good  land  use,  and  he 
worked  with  him  in  developing  a  complete 
conservation  plan  for  the  Lukehart  farm. 

A  conservation  soil  survey  showed  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  topsoil  on  the  farm.  There  was 
gullying,  sheet  erosion  and  extensive  need  for 
pasture  renovation  and  management.  There 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 


Old  buildings  have  been  improved.  New 
structures  have  risen.  Power  machinery  has 
taken  the  place  of  horses  and  the  machines 
they  pulled.  Small  fields  have  been  joined. 
Wet  fields  have  been  reclaimed,  erosion  con¬ 
trolled  and  fertility  increased.  Vision,  edu¬ 
cation,  patience,  courage  and  sound  financing 
are  paying  off.  Soon,  with  a  larger  herd  of 
milkers  and  more  pigs  than  the  50  now 
carried,  the  Lukehart  farm  will  be,  except  for 
production  of  corn  required  for  the  hogs,  a 
100  per  cent  grassland  operation. 


Building  the  Soil- 


The  first  nine  years  of  Dr.  Lukehart’s  farm 
operations  were  disheartening  —  it  was 
“everything  going  in  and  nothing  coming 
out.”  But  Lukehart  was  learning  steadily  and 
finally,  in  1948  when  he  turned  a  new  leaf 
and  started  to  farm  the  conservation  way,  he 
began  to  get  results.  Now  they  are  piling  up. 
With  a  complete  conservation  plan  more  than 
95  per  cent  established,  the  job  is  over  the 
hump. 


Twenty-five  acres  of  new  pasture  were 
seeded  in  1951  and  12  were  added  in  1952  to 
provide  more  feed  for  40  milkers.  Only  milk 
and  pigs  are  sold  off  the  farm.  Conservation 
crops  that  cannot  be  used  are  put  back  into  Smiles  are  plentiful  for  the  success  crowning  a  13-year  battle  to  restore  the  430 -acre  Lukehart 

thp  soil  in  an  pndlpss  nrnrpss  nf  nrnfpptincr  farm  in  Punxatawney,  Pa.,  to  efficient  production.  Here  the  owner,  Dr.  J.  M.  Lukehart  (left  center ) 

it  and  makine  it  better  and  ' better  for  v  lrt  and  Richard  Brocious  ( right  center )  register  delight  as  Al  Snyder  (left),  SCS  planner,  points  out 

ji  dnu  maxing  u  oeuei  ana  oeiter  ior  years  some  0f  f farm’s  improvements  to  Wilbur  Rose(right),  Punxatawney’ s  vo-ag  instructor  and  farm 

to  come.  Heavy  annual  applications  of  lime,  advisor  in  i\s  new  and  unique  adult  and  young  farmer  education  program. 
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National  Grange  Master,  Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  Washington,  D.  C., 
sounds  a  fundamental  note  when  he 
states  in  part  as  follows:  ‘‘Within 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom  —  a  full 
recognition  of  individual,  human 
dignity  according  to  the  Christian 
concept  —  the  largest  possible  mea¬ 
sure  of  mankind’s  potentiality  will 
be  achieved.  As  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  increases  over  the  lives  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  individuals,  just  to  that 
extent  will  the  freedom  of  individ¬ 
uals  decrease.  So,  too,  will  their  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  for  righting 
wrongs  decline.  Only  the  release  or 
stimulation  of  energy  can  produce 
abundance. 

“The  history  of  the  Grange  is  re¬ 
plete  with  illustrations  of  seeking  to 
control  monopolistic  practices  and 
seeking  To  reduce,  rather  than  to  ex¬ 
pand.  che  controlling  operations  of 
Government  except  as  those  con¬ 
trolling  or  regulatory  operations  are 
dedicated  to  the  control  of  monopo¬ 
listic  practices.  There  is  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction!  To  fail  to  note  such  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  invite  the  kind  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  governmental  power  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  clearly  recognized 
when  he  made  the  statement  that 
Fred  Brenckman.  long-time  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Grange, 
liked  so  well  to  quote,  ‘The  history 
of  liberty  is  the  history  of  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  government. 
When  we  resist  the  accumulation  and 
the  concentration  of  governmental 
power,  we  are  resisting  the  processes 
of  death,  because  accumulation  and 
concentration  of  governmental  power 
always  precedes  the  death  of  human 
freedom.’ 

“Thinking  in  terms  of  our  25-  or 
30-year-old  disparity  problem,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  we  call  upon 
all  interested  in  agriculture  to  re¬ 
frain  from  arguing  over  the  relative 
merits  of  high  rigid  support  prices 
or  whqt  have  been  called  “flexible”, 
or  sometimes  “disaster”  support 
levels,  as  a  permanent  long-time  pro-' 
gram.  These  supports  of  a  direct 
governmental  nature  were  designed 
to  serve  an  immediate  need.  They 
have  served  it.  If  we  are  so  ideologi¬ 
cally  bankrupt,  however,  that  we 
cannot  devise  measures  to  correct 
the  basic  economic  causes  of  dis¬ 
parity  of  agriculturural  income,  then 
we  shall  probably  have  to  resign  our¬ 
selves  to  expanding  controls  and 
a  consequent  race  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  get  under  an  umbrella 
of  protection  rather  than  to  seek  the 
broad  daylight  of  individual  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  freedom  wherein  we 
would  be  circumscribed  only  by  our 
efficiency  as  compared  with  that  of 
our  fellow  man.  This  is  not  a 
laissez-faire  doctrine.  It  is  a  positive 
program  demanding  that  govern¬ 
ment  confine  itself  to  defending  the 
‘life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness’  to  which  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  dedicated  government 
itself.” 


White  River  Grange,  Vermont,  had 
an  important  part  in  an  Intrafrater- 
nal  Night  recently.  Each  of  14  or¬ 
ganizations  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 


gram,  with  Clyde  Gilman,  Subordin¬ 
ate  Master,  explaining  the  Grange’s 
part  in  the  community.  He  then  in¬ 
troduced  Vermont  State  Lecturer 
Rachel  LaCross,  who  described  the 
origin  and  symbolism  of  the  Order 
and  its  community,  state,  and 
national  projects. 

The  most  recent  student  Grange  to 
have  been  organized  is  Catamount 
Grange  No.  564,  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington.  Recently  its 
charter  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Harold  J.  Arthur,  Lady  Assistant 
Steward  of  the  National  Grange  and 
wife  of  the  Vermont  State  Master.. 
Catamount  is  the  13th  student 
Grange  to  have  been  established  in 
the  nation.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as 
a  fraternity  for  men  and  women 
members  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  student  body  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character  and  knowledge.  Its 
members  will  also  carry  on  service 
projects  of  benefit  to  the  University 
and  the  community. 


Pomona  Grange  No.  3  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  recently  met  in  the  Cochran- 
ville  High  School  in  an  all-day  meet¬ 
ing.  Horace  Prange,  Master,  presided. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Paul  Coates  of  Highland 
No.  980,  and  the  response  was  given 
by  Elmer  Janney  of  Russellville  No. 
91.  Regular  reports  of  officers  were 
heard  and  reports  of  various  com¬ 
mittees  were  submitted. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  recent 
literary  program  of  the  Wyoming 
County  Grange  was  a  full  discussion 
on  the  questionnaire,  “Farm  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Future.”  Two  resolutions 
were  passed  to  be  sent  to  State 
Grange,  one  opposing  the  closed 
shop,  and  another  opposing  industry¬ 
wide  collective  bargaining. 


Greater  satisfaction  in  rural  life 
has  lately  come  the  way  of  the 
villagers  of  Jacksonville,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
local  Grange  had  much  to  do  with 
it.  No  better  example  of  the  Grange 
influence  can  be  found  than  in  the 
handsome  new  pond  in  the  back 
lot  of  Ulysses  Grange  No.  419.  The 
pond  serves  the  whole  community. 
There  is  picnicking,  swimming,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  skating  in  season, 
where  there  was  once  just  an  idle, 
brushy  field.  Since  the  pond  came, 
townsfolk  have  breathed  easier  to 
know  there  are  more  than  two 
million  extra  gallons  of  water  on 
hand,  if  fire  should  strike.  Best  of 
all,  the  young  people  have  a  place 
to  congregate,  let  off  steam  and  en¬ 
joy  each,  other’s  company  where 
parents  and  neighbors  can  keep  a 
friendly  eye  on  their  welfare. 


Asbury  Grange,  N.  Y.,  recently 
honored  17  of  its  Silver  Star  mem¬ 
bers,  with  Past  State  Master  Henry 
Sherwood  as  speaker.  Members  and 
friends  enjoyed  a  ham  dinner  before 
the  ceremonies  which  included  the 
history  of  the  Grange  and  other 
features. 


The  local  Grange  Halls  throughout  the  Nation  symbolize  the  best  in  social 
and  economic  farm  activities.  This  snug  Grange  Hall,  No.  15,  in  Redding, 
Conn..,  provides  a  convenient  and  comfortable  meeting  place  for  the  resi¬ 
dent  Grangers. 


i  ne  long  -  lasnng 
steel  roofing  and  siding 
that  saves  you  money 


Underneath  the  lap,  at  which  the 
salesman  is  pointing,  are  Storm- 
Seal's  twin  drains.  These  drains 
prevent  siphoning— carry  oS  any 
water  that  may  seep  or  be  blown 
through  laps.  The  triple  cross 
crimps  eliminate  seepage  at  end 
laps  and  prevent  leakage,  even  in 
high  winds  and  driving  rains. 


•  When  you  repair  your  present  farm  buildings  or  build  new 
ones,  you’ll  want  to  use  the  most  durable  weatherproof  material 
you  can  get— galvanized  roofing  and  siding  that  will  give  you 
top  protection  against  fire,  lightning,  corrosion,  and  expensive 
repairs.  Attractive  roofing  that  will  last  for  years,  yet  will  cost 
you  no  more  than  many  ordinary  types  of  roofing.  In  short,  you’ll 
want  U-S-S  StormSeal. 

Regardless  of  the  weather— cloudburst,  steady  downpour,  or 
gullv-washer— U-S-S  StormSeal  won’t  leak  because  it’s  been 
especially  designed  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  leakage.  The  twin 
drains  stop  leaks  at  the  side  laps;  triple  cross  crimps  stop  end- 
lap  leaks;  pressure  lip  assures  a  snug  fit  at  the  ends;  tension 
crimps  make  sheets  lie  flat  on  the  decking;  and  the  flat-top 
seams  make  nailing  easy. 

You’ll  find  U-S-S  StormSeal  and  the  complete  line  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  roofing  and  siding  ideal  for  every  farm  use— fabri¬ 
cated  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  silos,  corn  cribs,  etc.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  StormSeal,  U-S-S  U/4  inch  and  2x/2  inch  corrugated  and 
5-v  crimp  galvanized  sheets  are  available. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

U-S-S  FORMED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
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Orson  Robson  and  Ken  Noble  of  Linwood,  N.Y.,  with 
o  Jesf  of  Robson  360  grown  on  Mr.  Noble’s  farm. 


another 

outstanding 

hybrid 

developed  by 
Robson 
Seed  Farms 

Robson  360  ..  .  which  takes 
its  place  this  year  with  the 
other  fine  “adapted”  hybrids 
produced  by  our  continuing 
corn  breeding  program  .  .  . 
matures  a  week  later  than 
Robson  320.  Trials  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  high  produc¬ 
ing  grain  corn  for  lower  eleva¬ 
tions.  Excellent  for  silage  in 
long  and  midseason  areas. 


Matures  a  week  later  than 
Robson  285.  ''320”  is 
fast  becoming  a  leading 
hybrid  in  the  Northeast  for 
both  grain  and  silage. 
Highly  resistant  to  stalk  rot. 


An  early,  easy-husking, 
hybrid.  Shows  exceptionally 
high  yields  of  grain 
and  silage  in  its 
maturity  class. 


I 


We  are  working  constantly  to  produce 

BETTER  HYBRIDS  FOR  THE  NORTHEAST 

Test  Robson  Hybrids  This  Year — Write  for  Catalog 


ROBSON  ^  ^  If  n  ^  ^ 


INC. 


NEW 
GRAPE 

New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  fine  flavored.  En¬ 
tirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens  Aug. 
15.  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also 
other  new  grape  varieties. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut  trees,  ber¬ 
ries,  small  fruits.  Guaranteed  stock. 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian 
strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears  early,  very 
productive,  beautiful  shade  tree.  Also 
Chinese  chestnut. 


All  Stock  Guaranteed. 

CATALOG  FREE 

J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y, 


,ee  Seeds 


J/Lttfp 

^  Write  today  for 
this  leading  American  seed 
catalog— 128  pages  of  garden 
helps,  filled  with  new  and  bette:  _ 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  is  free  and  postpaid. 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
506  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  FRUIT,  NUT, 
SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

Complete  descriptions  and  grow¬ 
ing  success  information.  * 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


Evergreen  Lining -Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitae*. 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growino  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa, 


SENSATIONAL  F,  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  51.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Today 

P,  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Beat  the  Weather  with  FRESH  plants  of  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions  you  have 
ever  eaten.  Use  the  “thinnings”  for  green  onions.  Those 
allowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a  pound  and  will  keep  for 
months  in  cool  dry  storage. 

Harris'  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over¬ 
night,  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day 
they  are  “pulled.”  For  details,  see  our  new  catalog. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  10th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

A/f  you  stow  for  market t  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners  ’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  jww/imcUj 
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For  Next  Summer’s  Garden 


With  the  rush  of  the  holidays  over, 
thoughts  of  eager  gardeners  turn  to 
plans  for  making  next  year’s  garden 
better.  There  is  leisure  now  for  read¬ 
ing  and  study;  there  is  time  to  ap¬ 
praise  last  Summer’s  experiences  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

And  v/hile  you  are  about  it,  why 
not  take  a  look  at.  your  winter  gar¬ 
den  as  it  appears  through  the  window 
right  now!  Had  you  thought  of  gar¬ 
dening  for  winter  beauty,  too?  Frank¬ 
ly,  if  you  were  to  judge  your  garden 
now,  stripped  of  flattering  foliage  and 
summer  frills,  would  you  award  it  a 
prize? 

An  avid  interest  in  plants  may  very 
well  obscure  the  importance  of  such 
matters  as  variations  in  level,  walks, 
fences,  garden  houses,  etc.  If  these  are 
neglected  or  unattractive,  the  planting 
only  masks  the  weaknesses.  Natural 
slopes  may  be  graded  or  walled  to 
create  different  levels  connected  by 
steps,  thus  forming  a  design  which 
has  depth  as  well  as  length  and 
breadth.  Have  you  considered  the  im¬ 
portance  of  evergreens  for  accent  and 
background  in  a  garden  that  lies 
close  to  the  house?  They  add  much 
beauty  to  the  winter  garden  as  well 
as  a  cool  note  in  Summer. 

A  study  of  your  garden  when  it  is 
covered  with  snow  will  reveal  where 
a  bank  needs  smoothing  out  or  a  cor¬ 
ner  raised  to  match  the  opposite  side. 
Walls  and  fences  should  be  substan¬ 
tially  built  and  decorative  even  when 
Winter  strips  them  of  plants  and 
vines.  Remember,  too,  that  you  need 
sterner  stuff  than  flowers  for  an  at¬ 
tractive  garden  layout.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  you  need  a  low-growing 
shrub  mass  on  either  side  of  some 
steps,  how  much  better  choice  would 
be  dwarf  Japanese  yew,  say,  than 
deutzia?  Instead  of  a  privet  hedge 
with  all  its  twiggy  winter  nakedness, 
why  not  enjoy  beauty  the  year  ’round 
with  hemlock,  arborvitae  or  yew?  No 
garden,  of  course,  is  ever  completely 
satisfactory;  there  are  always  changes 
to  be  made  to  add  interest  and  in¬ 
crease  its  beauty. 

I  find  it  an  excellent  practice  to 
keep  a  scrapbook  of  ideas,  including 
pictures.  Garden  magazines,  and 
others,  as  well  as  nursery  catalogues, 
will  provide  an  abundance  of  good 
material.  Also,  a  small  plan  of  your 
garden  area,  drawn  to  scale,  will 
make  it  easier  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  improvement  for  several  years 
ahead. 

More  or  less  pruning  can  be  done 
on  warm  winter  days  through  the 
Winter,  such  as  on  summer-flowering 
shrubs,  for  example.  Cut  out  the  old¬ 
est  wood  right  down  to  the  ground; 
but  do  not  spoil  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  shrubs  by  shearing  all  branches 
back  to  equal  height.  Do  not  prune 
spring-blooming  shrubs  at  this  time, 
if  you  want  bloom.  The  time  to  prune 
these  shrubs  is  right  after  they  have 
bloomed  in  the  Spring. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil,  save 
your  coal  ashes  and  spread  them  over 
the  surface  for  spading  next  Spring. 
A  2-  to  6-inch  layer  may  be  used, 
provided  it  is  leached  out  by  one  or 
two  heavy  rains  before  turning  it  in. 
Sand  may  also  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and,  if  such  soil  is  spaded  in  the 
Fall  and  left  rough  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  it  can  be  much  more  easily 
worked  in  the  Spring.  If  you  have 
upright  evergreens  on  your  grounds 
—  such  as  Irish  Juniper  or  Hicks 
Yew,  be  sure  to  bind  them  together 
with  a  stout  cord,  for  they  are  apt 
to  be  spread  open  and  broken  by 
heavy  snows. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  examine  your 
dahlia  roots  at  least  once  a  month,  to 
make  sure  they  are  not  shriveling  or 
rotting.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  drying 
out,  cover  the  tubers  at  once  with  dry 
peatmoss,  dry  sawdust  or  dry  shav¬ 
ings.  If  they  show  signs  of  rotting  or 
premature  sprouts,  move  to  a  drier 
place  and  spread  out  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  removing,  of  course,  any  tubers 
that  have  really  started  to  rot. 

Of  course,  you  are  feeding  the  birds 
during  these  winter  days.  There  are 
so  many  types  and  sizes  of  feeders 
available,  most  of  which  are  relatively 
inexpensive,  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  best  one  for 
the  location  and  the  kinds  of  birds 
which  frequent  your  premises.  It  is 
a  good  idea,  however,  to  start  the 
feeding  program  early  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  seeking  a  food  supply  else¬ 
where.  And  it  is  true  that  many  native 
birds  follow  a  distinct  pattern  of  look¬ 


ing  for  food  at  certain  times  of  day, 
except  when  the  natural  supply  is  sc 
scant  as  to  keep  them  hungry  around 
the  clock. 

A  good  feeder  keeps  food  dry  dur¬ 
ing  the  stormiest  weather;  and  do  not 
forget  to  mix  a  little  dry  sapd  with 
the  feed,  for  it  aids  digestion.  Various 
kinds  of  seed,  suet,  peanut  butter, 
bits  of  cabbage,  apple  parings, 
crumbs,  etc.,  will  be  eagerly  de¬ 
voured.  Remember,  too,  that  most 
birds  dearly  love  doughnuts.  Some¬ 
times  we  suspend  them  from  tree  and  I 
shrub  limbs  instead  of  crumbling 
them  in  the  feeder  tray.  Be  sure  to 
increase  the  amount  of  feed  when  a 
deep  snow  deprives  the  birds  of  a 
natural  supply  of  weed  seeds  that 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  the 
berried  bushes  that  have  been 
stripped.  Whether  you  use  a  feeder 
or  not,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fasten 
generous  pieces  of  suet  in  sheltered 
places  among  shrubs  and  evergreens,  j 
We  found  that  such  spots  were  well 
patronized  last  Winter. 

Some  of  the  bulbs  potted  earlier 
for  winter  forcing  should  be  ready  to 
bring  in  by  the  middle  of  this  month. 
Keep  them  in  a  cool,  dimly  lighted 
place  at  first,  bringing  gradually  to 
heat  and  light. 

And  now  to  the  seed  catalogues! 
They  are  arriving  daily,  and  their 
bright  covers  bring  a  welcome  splash 
of  color  to  a  snowy  world.  Happy 
hunting!  Ethel  M.  E!aton 

Ditches  As  Between 
Neighbors 

What  can  I  do  to  make  my  neigh¬ 
bor  give  me  an  outlet  for  water? 
We  have  reclaimed  some  wet  land 
this  past  Summer  and  have  cleaned 
out  the  ditches  and  water  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  flow  into  neighbor’s  ditch. 
We  have  asked  him  year  after  year 
to  clean  his  ditch  and  all  we  get  is 
a  promise  that  when  he  gets  time,  he 
will,  but  never  does  it.  This  water 
that  spreads  over  our  land  is  from 
a  spring,  but  we  don’t  have  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  water.  There  has  always 
been  a  ditch  on  this  man's  place  but 
it  is  all  filled  in.  So  have  you  any 
advice  to  give  me?  t.  b. 

Your  problem  is  that  you  want  to  ! 
make  your  neighbor  give  you  an  out¬ 
let  for  spring  water  on  your  land 
which  you  have  reclaimed,  which  he 
can  do  by  cleaning  out  a  ditch  on 
his  land,  but  he  refuses.  You  ask 
what  you  can  do  to  persuade  this 
man  to  get  busy. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  you 
can  require  this  neighbor  to  clean 
ditches  on  his  own  land,  unless  you 
can  show  that  he  is  bound  by  some 
kind  of  agreement  to  do  it.  You  say 
that  “there  has  always  been  a  ditch 
on  this  man’s  place,  but  it’s  all  filled 
in.”  But  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  never  agreed  to  keep 
it  cleaned  so  you  could  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  clean  ditch. 

The  best  way  out  is  to  keep  on 
trying  to  persuade  your  neighbor  to 
clean  his  ditch.  There  is  no  way 
you  can  force  him  to  do  it.  r.  d.  b. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Across  the  top  of  the  General  Post 
Office  building  in  New  York  City 
appear  the  words  “Neither  snow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night, 
stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds.” 

The  quotation  is  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  his¬ 
torian,  Herodotus.  It  was  found,  by 
accident,  by  one  of  the  architects 
who  had  the  commission  to  super¬ 
vise  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  who  thought  it 
would  be  an  appropriate  inscription 
to  best  describe  the  function  of  the 
building,  and  the  workers  It  housed. 
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N.  J.  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  recently  held  its  79th 
annual  meeting.  Clinton  D.  Carlough, 
fruit  grower  of  Bergen  County,  and 
president  of  the  Society,  presided  at 
the  opening  session.  The  National 
Apple  Institute  film  entitled,  '“The 
Gateway  to  Health”,  was  shown  dur¬ 
ing  this'  opening  session  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  film,  the  featured  speaker, 
Nathan  H.  Gist  of  New  York  spoke 
■on  “The  Final  Test  of  Democracy.” 

An  apple  insect  and  disease  ses¬ 
sion  included  brief  talks  by  Prof.  A. 
J.  Farley,  Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers,  and 
Dr.  R.  H.  Daines  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Glass  of  the  New 
York  Station.  Dr.  Glass  stressed 
among  other  things  thorough  spray 
coverage  of  the  entire  tree  for  good 
insect  controls. 

A  second  apple  session  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Apple  Institute 
included  a  brief  discussion  by 
Thomas  S.  DeCou,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Apple  Institute,  who  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  their  activities  dur¬ 
ing  1953.  He  called  for  the  support 
of  all  apple  growers  to  strengthen 
the  program.  Dr.  N.  F.  Childers, 
chairman  of  the  Horticulture  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rutgers  University,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  “Recent  Observa¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  Apple  Orchards.” 
Factors  causing  Stayman  cracking 
and  the  importance  of  water  in  apple 
growing  were  discussed.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Teske,  Extension  Pomologist,  Blacks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Harley, 
USDA,  were  guest  speakers  at  the 
Apple  Institute  program.  Prof.  Teske 
presented  some  facts  and  figures  on 
the  apple  industry  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  area  and  Dr.  Harley  spoke  con¬ 
cerning  the  effect  and  value  of  pre- 
harvest  hormone  sprays.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  characteristics  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  such  compounds  as 
napthaleneacetic  acid,  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-TP.  One  problem  in  using  hor¬ 
mones  is  overmaturity. 

A  peach  session  held  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  last  day  was  sponsored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Peach  Industry 
Committee.  A  panel  discussion  led 
by  Ernest  G.  Christ,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  considered  hydrocooling  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences  in  New 
Jersey.  Several  growers,  a  chain 
store  buyer,  and  other  members  of 
the  Experiment  Station  faculty  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  discussion.  Two  hy- 
drocoolers  were  in  operation  in  1953 
in  New  Jersey  and  both  were  highly 
successful.  In  one  orchard  peaches 
were  cooled  to  about  45  degreees  F. 
and  shipped  direct  to  chain  store 
warehouses. 

There  were  two  general  vegetable 
sessions  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Rahn,  Horti¬ 
culturist  at  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  Ernest  H.  Brothers, 
Seabrook  Farming  Corp.,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  as  guest  speakers.  There  was  a 
special  asparagus  growers’  session 
and  the  usual  tomato  growers’  ses¬ 
sion  for  growers  especially  interested 
in  these  crops.  Weed  control,  irri¬ 
gation,  fertilization,  and  general 
cultural  discussions  comprised  much 
of  the  vegetable  sessions. 

The  Society  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  grateful  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  Arthur  J.  Farley  for 
his  26  years  of  service  as  secretary. 
Prof.  Farley,  who  asked  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  duties  as  secretary,  will 
continue  as  treasurer  for  1954.  The 
officers  elected  for  1954  were  Charles 
H.  Nissley,  Extension  Specialist  in 
Vegetable  Growing,  pi’esident; 
Thomas  DeCou,  fruit  grower,  vice- 
pres.;  Arthur  J.  Farley,  treas.;  and 
Ernest  G.  Christ,  secy.  e.  g.  c. 
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JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER 


Now  a  new  KING  SIZE  120- 


bushel,  Power-Driven  Spreader  has 
been  added  to  the  famous  line  of  John 
Deere  Manure  Handling  Equipment.  It’s  the 
new  Model  “N”  with  power-driven  beat¬ 
ers,  ground-driven  feed  conveyor,  and  many 
more  quality  features  that  mean  good  work 
for  a  longer  time  and  at  lower  cost. 

The  KING  SIZE  capacity  of  the  Model 
“N”  saves  time  at  the  loader — permits 
Spreading  more  manure  every  day. 

Power-Driven  Beaters  Reduce  Draft 

Because  the  beaters  are  power-driven, 
draft  is  reduced  and  slippery  fields  are  no 
problem.  There’s  always  enough  weight  on 
the  tractor  wheels  to  insure  ample  traction 
in  any  field  condition.  You  can  spread 
the  year  around  in  any  kind  of  weather. 


Ground-Driven  Feed  Conveyor  Insures 
a  Uniform  Spread 

Ground  drive  for  the  conveyor  is  a  fea- 
ture  of  the  new  “N”  every  owner  will 
appreciate.  The  time-proved,  ground- 
driven  conveyor  assures  uniform  spread¬ 
ing  at  any  tractor  speed — a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  power-driven  conveyor. 
A  low-cost  power  drive  attachment  for  the 
conveyor  is  available  for  piling  manure  ia 
the  field. 

Quality  Construction  Means  Longer  Life 

Wood  sides  and  bottom — heavy  frame 
and  hitch — angle-iron  ribs — armored-steel 
side-flares  and  arch-pipe  for  protection  of 
the  sides  and  beaters  from  the  loader- 
high-grade  roller-bearings  for  beaters  and 
wheels — all  these  long  life  features  mean 
more  loads  and  extra  years  of  big-capac¬ 
ity  spreading  service. 


\. 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  5ft., 

Please  send  me  folder  on: 

□  1 20-Bu.  Spreader  □  Manure  Loaders 

0  70-Bu.  Spreader 


Dept.  K37 


REGULAR  70-Bushel  Model  "L"  Spreader 

If  you  need  a  REGULAR  SIZE  spreader,  you  can’t  beat 
the  70-bushel  Model  “L”  or  “M”  for  good  work  and  rug¬ 
ged,  lasting  strength.  They  take  the  jars  and  jolts  of  heavy 
mechanical  loading  and  operating  speeds  up  to  6  mph. 

Three  heavy-duty  “Live”  Power  Loaders  are  available  . 

for  use  with  all  John  Deere  “Live” 
Power  Tractors.  They  are  the  No.  30 
and  No.  40  for  John  Deere  1-2-Plow 
Tractors,  and  the  No.  50  for  “50,”  “60,” 
“70,”  and  for  “A,”  “B,”  and  “G”  Trac¬ 
tors.  All  are  tops  in  fast,  easy  loading. 

No  matter  what  your  manure  handling 
jobs  require,  your  John  Deere  dealer 
can  fit  your  equipment  needs  exactly. 
See  him  soon. 
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JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE  ILLINOIS 
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ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  GLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


man  farm  seeds 


Buntings* 


*  Helpful!  Hondyl  Keep  this 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  right  with 
you.  Contains  important  corn 
data  —  weights,  measures, 
tobies,  etc.  CROP  RECORD 
CHART  provides  simple  record¬ 
ing  of  your  fertilizer,  seeding 
dates,  yields  for  each  crop. 
Supply  limited.  Send  at  once  I 


•  Get  the  complete  story  before  you  buy! 

Learn  about  these  new  varieties  of  FUNK  G  hybrids 
. . .  profit-bred  by  Funk . . .  locally-proved  by  Hoff¬ 
man  ...  to  give  you  more  bushels  from  every  acre! 
Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog.  Read  the  facts.  Compare.  See  how 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  and  Hoffman  Quality  seeds  can 
help  you  make  more  money  this  year!  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today ! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31C,  Lantfisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  as  Fertilizer 

I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss 
the  proper  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
flowers  and  garden  plants.  d.  h.  f. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  concentrated 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  containing 
about  16  per  cent  nitrogen.  It  is  often 
used  as  an  additional  application 
during  the  growing  season  to  plants 
that  require  large  amounts  of  this 
ingredient,  such  as  corn  and  leafy 
vegetables.  This  material  is  so  con¬ 
centrated  that  it  must  be  used  with 
considerable  care.  It  must  not  be  put 
on  the  leaves  or  close  to'  the  stems 
of  growing  plants  as  it  will  injure 
them  severely,  or  possibly  kill  them 
outright.  In  the  home  garden  it  is 
possible  to  use  adequate  amounts  of 
organic  fertilizers  and  mixed  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  that  contain  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  nitrogen.  If  these 
are  used  in  sufficient  quantities, 
there  is  usually  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  additional  applications  of  nitrate, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda. 


DWARF  APPLE  and 
PEAR  TREES  for 

LOTS  OF  FRUIT  IN  SMALL 
SPACE.  Fruit  is  full  size, 
top  quality,  delicious. 
Spray,  prune  and  pick 
most  of  the  fruit  with¬ 
out  a  ladder.  Usually 
bear  second  year  after 
planting.  APPLE  Varie¬ 
ties:  Cortland,  Double 
Red  Delicious,  Yellow 
Delicious,  Red  McIn¬ 
tosh.  PEAR  Varieties: 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Dueh- 


All  two-year  transplants  3"  to  8"  tall 
in  individual  planting  bands,  abund¬ 
ance  cf  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both 
varieties  hardy,  prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  in  mixed  colors — orchid,  rose,  red;  Azaleas 
— 3  orange,  3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give 
gorgeous  flowers  for  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants 
postpaid  at  proper  planting  time.  For  complete 
evergreen  catalog  write  — 

MUSSIR  FORESTS,  INC.  Box  20-A,  INDIANA,  PA. 


STRONG 
2yr.  3-4  ft. 
TREES 

$025 


EACH 


S900 


3  FOR 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC 

31  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVtLLE,  N.  Y. 


smooth, 
tomatoes 
Thick- 
won-, 
weigh 

over  1  lb.  each. 

Plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier,bear  heavier. 

for  postage 

FREE. 

70  Seeds  postpaid  $1. 
Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 

W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
508  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


SUBURBAN  GARDENS  •  "PRE-SELECTED" 

Garden  Specialties;  finest  roses,  shrubs,  trees,  fruits, 
bulbs  —  hard-to-get  items.  Write  for  free 
FULL  COLOR  catalog  today. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS,  Box  3-R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  CDCC 
and  cony  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  *  H  C.  E. 

H.SHUMWflY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  441,  Rockford.  ILL, 

BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
A’arieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 

location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 

scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
—  Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 

berries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees.  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Trees,  it’s  Free  —  Write. 
RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 

r“r  TREES  onl 

APPLE  1  Bm  W  £||C 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees.  strawberries, 
blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  cant  be 

sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 

Improved  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis, 
Carmelcrors,  Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant, 

Lincoln,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send 
for  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  togrowtbem.  Freecopy. 
Write  today. 

___  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Liming  the  Land 

Please  let  me  have  your  ideas 
about  liming  the  land,  amounts  and 
kinds  to  use,  etc.  r.  t.  m. 

Cumberland.  Co.,  Maine 

Nearly  all  soils  in  the  Northeast 
require  lime.  The  usual  application 
is  50  to  75  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet,  once  every  five  years.  The 
commercial  grade  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  material  to  use  if  it  can  be 
applied  in  the  Fall.  If  liming  is  de¬ 
layed  until  shortly  before  planting 
time,  hydrated  or  builders  lime 
should  be  used.  Both  of  these  grades 
of  lime  can  be  obtained  at  most  seed 
stores  and  hydrated  lime  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  dealers  and  builder  supply 
places. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U..S.DA.  de¬ 
velopments  just  named  and  released  for 
distribution  in  November  1953),  Empire, 
Armore,  Vermillion,  Albritton.  Grown  in 
chemically-treated  soil;  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Huge  crops  cf  larger 
berries  easily  produced  from  Burstings' 
plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists.  28  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four- 
color.  A  valuable  reference  book  and 
planting  guide.  Write  today  f  or  vour 
FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,,  IlfslIC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Red  Potato  Varieties 

Would  you  please  tell  me  the  names 
of  some  varieties  of  red  potatoes  that 
are  now  being  successfully  grown  in 
the  northeastern  area?  Are  there  any 
that  produce  long  tubers?  r.  b.  m. 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties 
of  red  potatoes  grown  here  in  the 
Northeast  —  Red  Warba,  Triumph 
and  Pontiac.  All  these  varieties  are 
only  sligthly  elongated  but  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  good  in  quality.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  red  variety  that 
produces  long  tubers. 


JUNG’S  WAYAMIEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  AS  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th!  Reguior  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  fo  introduce  Jung’s  Qualify 
Seeds,  we  will  send  a  trial  Dkf.  of 
this  Tomato,  Tender  Core  Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Rcidist.es  ond 
a  large  pkt.  of  beautiful  favorite 
SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 
that  bloom  from  early  summer  ’til 
late  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Cancdo 
25c.  Full  color  catalog  of  bargains  in  reeds, 
plants,  shrubs,  hybrid  corn,  certified  reed’ 
groins.  Coupons  for  Rare  Premiums  m  each  sa’.altf 


J  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Dept.  73  •  Randolph,  Wiseo  miira 


The  New  Merion  Blue  Lc.wn  Gr&s$ 


•HARRIS  SEIDS 

Why  Is  Everyone  Talking  about  Merion? 

BECAUSE: 

It’s  absolutely  hardy  and  permanent. 

It  resists  invasion  by  weeds  and  crabgrass. 

It  stands  close  cutting  and'  makes  a  dense  turf. 

It  goes  further  than  other  grass  seed.  (A  pound  will 
plant  1000  square  feet.) 

The  price  Is:  !4  lb.  $2.55;  I  lb.  $4.55;  2  lbs.  $8.80  Postpaid. 
(Instructions  for  making  a  Merion  Blue  lawn  sent  with 
each  order.)  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOC  iww  zieadij 


Fertility  Value  of  Manures 

Is  dairy  cattle  manure  more  valu¬ 
able  than  horse  manure?  Is  hen  ma¬ 
nure  more  valuable  than  either? 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  r.  r. 

The  comparative  fertility  values, 
in  average  pounds  per  ton,  of  the 
manure  of  dairy  cows,  horses  and 
hens  are  as  follows:  Dairy  cows:  ni¬ 
trogen,  10.7;  phosphorus,  2.1;  po¬ 
tassium,  9.4.  Horses:  nitrogen,  14; 
phosphorus,  2.2;  potassium,  12.8. 
Hens  (with  litter),:  nitrogen,  45.2; 
phosphorus,  22.8;  potassium,  20.4. 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 

Choice  Apricots,  Nectarines 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

Asparagus  Roots,  Red  Rhubarb 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 


Send 

for 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid 

assort- 

ment 

to 

select  from  at  very  reasonable 

prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON, 

R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW 

YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Repeal  Orders  Produce  Results 


CDCC  nflPYf  America’s  most  interesting  Seed  and 
l  iikb  vvi  ■  .  Nursery  Newspaper  Catalog.  Packed 
with  Stories,  information,  Helpful  Hints.  Send  Stamp. 

TOBE’S  •  Niagara-on-the-Lake  17,  Canada 


FAMOUS,  NEW  SHELBA  &  BONDA  OATS,  Out- 
yield  Everything.  WM.  LILLIAN,  ADELL.  WIS. 


Turn  Waste  Hand  into  $S 

YOU  can  profit  from  poor  land  by  planting  MUSS-ER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  tew  acres 
planted  now  will-  provide  east)  to  «iu- 
cate  children,  do  other  things  lin  future. 
fu/flt*  \  0ur  experience  growing  cue?  20  million 
['  f°  I  trees  yearly  is  yours  FREE  In  our 
U  BOX  g  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  Write  for 
^^0-A  J  copy  today,  also  new  ’54  Evergreens  ’.ataiog. 


MUSSIR  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA:  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scoteh  pine  a  specialty  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  gnide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Depf.  RNY  Box  594  Johrtstemm,  Fo. 


Allen’a  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  tor 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Snj. per¬ 
fection,  others,  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COM!  FA  MY  ' 

72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury  Mid. 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

The  living  self-repairing  fence.  For  ornament,  erosion 
control,  windbreak,  snow  fence,  other  usee.  A  rapid 
grower.  Raise  from  seed.  Free  planting  guide. 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16  IWICHIIGAN 

FREE  •  1954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage.  Onion. 
Lettuce,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant. 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
„  „  PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


Yields  Cash  Income  Christmas  Tree  Farming  with 
.tc"  Pine  <l00°  2  year  Trees — plants  one  Acre 
at  the  lowest  price  ever  $15.00  per  M)  PREPAID 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO..  JOHNSON  CITY  N  Y! 


Evergreens  •  Quality  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

Wide  Assortment  of  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide 
FLIC Kl NGER’S  NURSERY.  Rt.  210,  Sagamore,  Pa 


AMERICAN  GINSENG 


The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  soil.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS. 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BIGGER  YIELDS!  New  Rust  Resistant  Varieties,  Seed 
Grains!  See  Your  Gateway  Representative.  Write 
GATEWAY  SEEDS 

BOX  1742—0  FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Taylor  and  Latham  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $6.75-100; 
Indian  Summer  Reds,  $7- 100 :  Strawberry  plants,  Super- 
fection  A  Gem  everbearing  $4.60-100;'  Premier  $2.75- 
100,  P.P.  IKaeDewell  Berry  Farm.  Ball  turn  take.  N.Y. 
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Growth  of  a  Cash  Crop  Farm 

Vision  -f-  Brawn  -f  -  Irrigation  =  $ 500-700  per 
acre  on  this  Western  New  York  truck  farm. 


By  IRVING 


T  was  just  before  the  Civil 
War  in  1860  that  the  farm 
in  Bergen,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  operated 
today  by  two  young  men 
was  settled  by  their  great 
grandfather.  Now,  the  two 
young  men,  Marshall  and  Fred  Cook, 
have  developed  a  type  of  intense 
farming  on  that  old  family  home¬ 
stead  that  has  proved  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  observed  their 
methods  of  production  and  manage¬ 
ment.  The  original  farm  consisted  of 
about  100  acres,  some  fairly  good, 
but  much  of  it  unproductive  swampy 
land. 

During  his  lifetime,  their  father 
improved  the  marshy  land  by  tile 
draining  and  brought  it  into  a  state 
of  high  fertility.  After  his  death,  the 
two  boys  realized,  as  many  of  us 
do,  that  under  present  farming  con¬ 
ditions,  the  small  farm  is  passing 
out  of  the  picture  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  In  other  words,  from 
the  standpoint  of  profit  and  loss,  the 
size  of  business  is  the  controlling 
factor. 

The  business  must  be  large  enough 
to  justify  investment  in  expensive 
labor-saving  equipment  so  necessary 
in  modern  farming.  With  that  in 
mind,  the  Cooks  combined  three  ad¬ 
joining  farms  with  their  own  to 
form  a  large  unit  of  about  400  acres; 
in  addition,  they  rented  more  land. 
Having  accomplished  this,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  build  up  a  business  that 
has  grown  into  a  really  large  propo¬ 
sition  considering  the  comparatively 
small  part  they  had  with  only  100 
acres  of  quite  ordinary  land. 

Drainage  and  Irrigation  Reservoir 

Realizing  that  water  is  as  much  a 
controlling  factor  in  production  as 
fertility,  they  supplemented  ordin¬ 
ary  rainfall  with  a  type  of  surface 
irrigation  that  was  new  to  their 
region.  They  excavated  a  reservoir 
in  the  lowest  part  of  a  field  that  was 
originally  a  swampy  area.  Into  this 
reservoir  were  discharged  several  of 
the  tile  drains  laid  by  their  father 
40  or  moi'e  years  ago  in  reclaiming 
the  area.  The  reservoir  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  3,000,000  gallons, 
enough  to  apply  one  inch  of  water 
on  ten  acres.  Application  was  then  ac¬ 
complished  by  installing  an  auto¬ 
mobile  motor  pump  unit  that  forces 
water  through  a  five-inch  aluminum 
main  pipe  connected  with  laterals 
four  inches  in  diameter.  These  alum¬ 
inum  pipes,  20  feet  long,  are  easily 
moved  from  one  part  of  a  field  to 
another  or  into  other  fields  as  needed. 
The  laterals,  parallel  and  80  feet 
apart,  supply  water  for  a  maximum 
of  18  nozzles  that  revolve  slowly,  dis¬ 
tributing  water  in  large  arcs  that 
completely  cover  the  ground.  While 
in  operation  the  system  is  suggestive 
of  the  fountains  playing  in  our  city 


C.  H.  COOK 


parks,  except  that  they  are  stationary 
while  the  jets  of  irrigation  water  are 
continually  moving  in  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion. 

After  eai'ly  exhausting  the  contents 
of  the  reservoir,  it  required  a  couple 
of  days  to  refill  from  springs  in  the 
subsoil.  Realizing  that  this  simply  was 
not  adequate  to  furnish  the  water 
needed  for  maximum  results,  the 
Cooks  installed  a  line  of  pipe  to  Black 
Creek,  3,200  feet  away,  passing 
through  a  culvert  under  the  highway 
and  across  a  neighbor’s  farm.  This 
additional  source  of  water  gave  an 
unlimited  supply  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  for  installation 
of  the  line.  This  pipeline,  added  to 
the  pipes  already  on  the  farm,  to¬ 
taled  8,000  feet  costing  around  $15,- 
000.  Of  course,  the  irrigation  water 
required  is  subject  to  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  which  has  been  decidedly 
limited  all  through  the  northeast  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season. 

Soil  Moisture  and  Fertility  Are 
Interdependent 

Fertility  and  moisture  are  equally 
important  in  securing  maximum 
yields  and,  when  either  is  lacking  or 
limited,  yields  diminish  to  a  marked 
degree.  A  high  state  of  fertility  with 
insufficient  moisture  is  just  as  unpro¬ 
ductive  as  plenty  of  water  with  low 
fertility;  the  two  factors  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  Consequently,  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  high  grade  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used  on  the  Cook 
farms  each  season.  A  new  venture 
the  past  Summer  was  to  use  a  sol¬ 
uble  fertilizer  in  the  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem;  the  results  were  excellent.  The 
soluble  fertilizers  supplemented  the 
dry  fertilizers  used  before  planting 
and  also  in  cultivations  that  followed. 

In  normal  years  rainfall  supplies 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  water  re¬ 
quirements  of  growing  crops.  This 
year,  however,  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  water  was  required  to 
produce  proper  soil  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  all  through  the  season.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  wonderful  to  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  ideal  growing  conditions  continu¬ 
ally  —  tile  drainage  in  case  of  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall  and  irrigation  when  rain 
was  insufficient.  Value  from  the  heavy 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers 
may  not  be  entirely  realized  during 
the  current  year,  but  the  residual 
effect  will  be  evident  the  year  follow¬ 
ing. 

Crop  Yields  and  Acres 

Having  nearly  precise  and  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  control  with  drainage 
and  irrigation  supplemented  with 
spraying  to  control  fungus  and  insect 
damage,  almost  unbelievable  yields 
of  the  highest  quality  are  obtained. 
The  head  of  broccoli,  weighing  four 
pounds,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  with  a  six-month  old 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Cook  boys 


Here  six-months-old  Nancy  Cook  examines  a  head  of  broccoli  grown  on 
her  father’s  and  uncle’s  farm.  Plenty  of  irrigation  —  and  drainage  when  and 
where  needed  —  plus  heavy  fertilization  and  thorough  pest  control  have 
resulted  in  high  vegetable  and  grain  yields  on  the  Cook  farm  in  Bergen, 
Genesee  County,  New  York.  This  head  of  broccoli  weighs  four  pounds. 


January  16,  1954 


to  Farm 

with 


You  get  more  plant  food  for  your  money, 
your  crops  get  extra  growing  energy  that' 
pays  off  in  highest-quality  yields  and  bigger 
profits  when  you  farm  with  energized 
Vertagreen. 

Every  year  thousands  of  farmers  report 
new  crop  records,  amazing  growing  results 
with  Vertagreen.  Extra  strength,  perfectly 
blended  Vertagreen  feeds  crops  completely, 
helps  carry  them  through  dry  weather  and 
provides  real  growing  power  from  planting 
right  through  to  the  harvest. 

And  Vertagreen  actually  costs  you  less 
in  the  long  run.  See  your  friendly  Armour 
agent  today.  Ask  him  for  Vertagreen  in  the 
analysis  especially  prepared  for  crops  and 
soils  in  your  section. 


ORDER  NOW! 

Be  sure.  Have  Vertagreen  on  hand 
token  you  need  it.  Get  your  order  in 
now.  Prompt  delivery  may  be  difficult 
on  late  orders. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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Get  yours  today l 

You'll  use  them  every  day  I 
CROP  RECORD  CHART  mokes 
it  easy  to  keep  records  of 
seeds  —  fertilizers  —  dotes. 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  contains 
helpful  corn  data  —  weights, 
measures,  fables  —  and  space 
for  day-to-day  notes.  Dandy 
to  slip  into  pocket.  Write 
today  for  copies  I 


PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 

funkGhysrids 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  information 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Could  easily  be 
the  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests  of  better 
crops  this  year!  Send  for  FREE  195 4  Spring 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Catalog . . .  learn  how  Hoff¬ 
man’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable  seed  can  mean 
extra  profits  for  you!  Mail  post  card,  letter  notv! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC* 

Box  31  E,  LandisviMe  (Lcntoster  Co.),  Pc. 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  *  CLOVERS 


NEW! 


BETTER! 

HIGH 

YIELDING! 


ERIE 

BARLEY 

SMOOTH  BEARDED 
SMUT  &  MILDEW  RESISTANT 


Since  1895 


SUPPLY 

LIMITED! 

Write  Today 
For  Full 
Particulars ! 


GARDNER  m  Sp.„t„ 

SEED  CO.  Inc  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


c 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
"GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS 


1 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  64  page  catalog  also  shows  Berries.  Shrubs, 
Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other  nursery  items. 

OTJH  70th  YEAX1 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

46  CIRCLE  ROAD.  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


The  How-To  Book  on  Strawberries 

written  by  an  experienced  home  gardener  and 
small  commercial  grower,  is  the  ideal  answer  to 
all  the  home  gardener's  questions  about  Straw¬ 
berries.  It's  112  pages  are  full  cf  easy-to-read 
scientifically  accurate  information — the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  ever  published  on  Strawberries,  plenty 
of  information  and  ideas  for  everyone,  beginner 
or  expert.  Amusingly  illustrated  with  over  200 
cartooon -style  drawings  and  chart,  with  a  smooth 
full  color  cover.  Only  $1.50  per  copy  postpaid  in 
U.  S,  A.  Order  today  on  our  10-day  money  back 
guarantee.  An  ideal  low-cost  gift  for  gardening 
friends.  THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BLUE 

sprue 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain: 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  In. 
tall.  Five  each:  Bed  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


Dep 


YyEcT*TRN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

pt.  R  N  - 1 34 


Fryeburg,  Maine 


.  New,  larger,  illustrated, 
fC  many  pages  in  full  color. 
Best  of  new,  old,  varie- 
faverites,  giants,  minia¬ 
tures.  Also  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias.  Send  10c  which  you  may  deduct  on  first  order. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  40  Lake  Ave.  lima,N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R - 54 ,  Allen.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MULTIFLORA 

An  exciting  new  sweet  pea 
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-•HARRIS  SUDS- 

Extra!  Extra!  Extra! 

Florets  Vigorous  Growth  Fragrance 

All  these  extras  are  yours  when  you  plant  the  new  Multiflora  Sweet 
Peas.  Sturdy,  long  stems  hear  5  or  6  large  waved  florets  of  beautiful 
colors  and  delightful  fragrance.  The  sturdy  plants  are  resistant— to  the 
various  ills  that  have  plagued  sweet  peas  in  recent  years. 

MIXED  COLORS  ARE  ONLY  30c  A  PACKET  ~ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

In  it  you’ll  find  a  lot  of  new  flowers  and  vegetables  as  well  as 
Improved  strains  of  older  varieties. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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proves  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  the  above  three  practices  are 
followed  intelligently. 

The  following  crops  were  grown  on 
the  farm  during  the  past  season:  can¬ 
ning  peas  followed  by  broccoli  after 
the  peas  were  harvested,  32  acres; 
cauliflower  following  strawberries 
five  acres,  cabbage  24  acres,  toma¬ 
toes  45,  potatoes  32,  husking  corn  40, 
winter  wheat  30,  oats  50,  and  winter 
barley  60  acres.  Normally  the  small 
grains  are  sold  for  seed  purposes,  the 
poorer  quality  sold  for  poultry  and 
hog  feed,  however. 

To  handle  these  crops,  three  two- 
ton  trucks  and  two  pickup  trucks  are 
employed  by  the  Cooks.  The  annual 
consumption  of  gasoline  on  the  farm 
and  highway  this  season  totaled  17,- 
000  gallons.  A  large  force  of  laborers 
is  required  to  handle  the  crops  both 
during  the  growing  season  and  at 
harvest  time,  which  extends  over 
quite  a  long  period  since  fortunately 
all  crops  do  not  mature  at  the  same 
time.  To  provide  this  labor,  one  of  the 
boys  went  to  Florida  and  secured 
help,  selecting  those  of  a  desirable 
type.  A  fairly  good  house  is  provided 
the  families  on  the  premises. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  pro¬ 
position  is  a  3rear  round  job  with 
some  of  the  crops  being  prepared  and 
packed  for  market  during  the  early 
Winter.  Then  in  Februarj^  the  baby 
chicks  arrive  and  need  particular 
care  and  attention.  The  question  nat¬ 


urally  arises  —  what  about  the  re- 
’.urns  from  ail  this  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment? 

Net  Returns  from  Labor  and 
Investment 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
farming  operations  can  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  that  all  these  different  projects 
lequire  an  enormocis  amount  of  ready 
cash  and  credit;  the  labor,  the  high 
priced  machines,  the  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  several  kinds  that  must  be 
carried  in  order  to  be  properly  pro¬ 
tected,  all  take  plenty  of  money.  Ail 
these  expenses  must  be  deducted 
from,  receipts  and  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine,  with  accuracy,  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  per  acre.  Changing  market  con¬ 
ditions  make  the  net  returns  or  in¬ 
come  vary  from  year  to  year,  too. 
But  it  is  figured  that  from  $500  to 
$700  per  acre  is  a  fair  return  for  all 
these  crops.  Potatoes  this  year,  of 
course,  did  not  measure  up  in  spite 
of  a  450-bushel  yield  per  acre;  the 
price  was,  .and  is,  just  too  low  for 
profitable  returns.  But  we  can  always 
hope  for  something  better  next  yc-ar. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  project  is  exceptionally 
favorable  in  at  least  one  particular: 
it  is  comparatively  close  to  an  abun¬ 
dant  and  unfailing  water  supply. 
This  is  not  always  to  be  found  along 
with  other  favoring  factors. 


The  Stray  Pet  Problem 


Within  the  shadows  deep  in  the 
dimly  lighted  caves  of  our  early  an¬ 
cestors  might  have  been  seen  the 
forms  of  various  animals  caught  and 
tamed  as  pets-.  History  tells  us  that 
the  dog  and  the  goat  were  among  the 
first.  Children  then,  as  now,  no  doubt 
loved  these  strange  companions  which 
have  lived  among  us  down  through 
the  dark  ages  and  have  emerged  with 
us  into  the  sunlight.  Sketches  upon 
primitive  walls  indicate  what  animals 
were  closely  associated  with  man  in 
the  dark  and  distant  past. 

Animal  Pets  Have  Helped  Man 

The  evolution  of  man  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
the  various  forms  of  wild  animals 
with  which  he  early  came  in  contact. 
We  have  not  only  caught  and  tamed 
animals  as  pets  but  have  appropri¬ 
ated  them  to  our  use  until  today 
man’s  struggle  for  existence  has  been 
made  more  endurable  because  of 
them.  The  total  number  of  pet  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  world  today  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  In  all  countries, 
the  dog  and  the  cat  now  hold  first 
place.  Probably  this  is  because  they 
are  adaptable  to  the  many  surround¬ 
ings  and  conditions  in  which  they 
find  themselves. 

We  are  told  that  on  95  per  cent  of 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  there 
are  one  or  more  dogs;  and  it  is  a  safe 
estimate  that  cats  outnumber  them. 
Just  what  there  is  about  a  dog  that 
gets  under  our  skin  nobody  seems  to 
know  —  but  there  is  someone  in  al¬ 
most  every  family  who  loves  them. 
Our  affection  for  them  and  theirs  for 
us  reaches  beyond  human  reasoning. 

The  great  family  of  pet  owners  far 
outnumbers  any  other  family  in  the 
world,  and  steadily  it  is  increasing. 
Pets  kept  about  the  farms  have  a 
better  chance  for  survival  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  and  have 
physical  freedom.  Little  animals  kept 
in  city  apartments  may  not  know  the 
thrills  of  life  in  the  open,  yet  they 
are  happy  and  content,  too,  so  long 
as  they  share  the  home  —  however 
humble  —  of  their  masters. 

Differences  in  Domesticability 

Ark  Farm  has  long  been  numbered 
among  the  places  which  keep  strange 
pets.  At  this  time  we  have  a  dingo 
dog  from  Australia,  and  as  I  study 
him  I  often  wonder  if  he  is  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  wild  dog  of  the  aborig¬ 
ines.  Many  generations  must  have 
passed  before  he  became  tractable 
enough  to  handle.  Our  own  little 
dingo  weighs  not  more  than  10 
pounds,  but  what  he  lacks  in  size 
he  makes  up  for  in  wickedness.  No 
matter  how  much  affection  we  lavish 
upon  him  he  resents  every  jesture 
with  a  snarl  and  a  growl  which  mean 


in  dingo  language  to  keep  hands  cff. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  breeds 
cf  dogs  adapted  to  the  household.  If 
I  explained  this  to  you  as  it  appears 
to  me  I  would  promptly  get  into 
trouble;  but  some  dogs,  like  some 
people,  just  cannot  be  trusted. 

Homeless  Pets  and  Irresponsible 
Persons 

With  millions  of  dogs  and  cats 
strewn  ever  this  great  land  of  curs, 
many  of  them  present  serious  prob¬ 
lems  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
hold  them  in  check.  Few  of  us  realize 
that  this  problem  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  No  matter  how 
much  you  and  I  may  love  our  pets, 
there  are  always  the  homeless  ones 
suffering  and  cold,  while  they  strive 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  be¬ 
cause  nobody  wants  them. 

We  in  the  farm  lands  knew  little 
.  about  this  condition  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  countless  cars  which  now  dump 
these  innocent  animals  out  upon  the 
highways.  Many  of  these  outcasts  are 
crushed  by  cars  or  maimed  beyond 
recovery,  and  crawl  into  a  ditch, 
there  to  linger  and  suffer  and  finally 
die.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  cruel 
or  barbarous.  What  sort  of  people  are 
these  who  stoop  to  the  level  of  such 
cruelty? 

Humane  Disposal  or  Appropriate 
Use 

Female  cats  are  the  greatest  re¬ 
producers  of  all  our  domestic  animals. 
If  you  have  one,  rest  assured  there 
will  soon  be  kittens.  A  pet  female 
cat,  if  spayed,  presents  no  special 
problem,  but  because  of  the  expense 
involved,  spaying  is  seldom  done;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  cost 
much.  When  kittens  appear,  if  not 
wanted,  they  should  be  humanely 
destroyed  as  soon  as  discovered,  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  only  a  temporary  rem¬ 
edy,  for  soop  another  litter  will  be 
in  evidence.  But  the  cat  is  an  asset 
to  every  farm  whether  it  raises  gram 
or  poultry  —  otherwise  rats  move  in 
and  take  over  If  you  are  is  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  of  these  unwanted  ani¬ 
mals,  be  mercilul  enough  to  take 
them  to  your  local  veterinary  and 
have  them  humanely  put  to  sleep. 
You  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
repeat,  but  it  is  your  humane  duty 
to  do  this. 

Most  of  us  abhor  taking  life,  but  if 
we  are  responsible  by  ownership  for 
an  over  abundance  of  these  victims 
the  problem  is  our  own.  These  strays 
unloved  and  unwanted  are  a  menace 
to  farm  animals  as  well  as  a  burden 
to  themselves.  In  addition,  they  re¬ 
duce  our  wildlife  bird  population  to 
an  alarming  extent.  This  is  a  real 
problem.  Let  us  face  it. 

Willet  Randall 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  conditions  bring  you  a  new  challenge — and  Case  brings 
you  new  machines  to  meet  it.  Never  before  has  your  Case 
dealer  had  so  many  new  things  to  show  you — new  machines 
to  make  savings  and  produce  earnings.  New  tractors  that  save 
fuel  .  .  .  new  implements  that  save  soil,  water  and  humus  .  .  . 
new  harvest  machines  that  save  more  of  the  crops  you  grow 
— and  all  with  savings  of  your  precious  time  and  strength. 
Start  now  to  solve  your  new  problems  with  new  savings.  Visit 
your  Case  dealer  now — he  will  be  proud  to  show  you  new 
machines  on  display.  Arrange  for  personal  demonstration 
that  will  prove  how  much  you  can  save  on  every  acre,  every 
operation,  every  crop  you  grow. 


“Low-Seater”  saves  time  and  effort  getting  on 
and  off.  A  single  step  to  platform,  yet  full  crop 
clearance.  Pulls  two  plows,  cultivates  two 
standard  or  several  narrow  rows — either  up¬ 
front  or  behind.  Tread  adjusts,  front  and  rear, 
for  row  spacing.  One-minute  Eagle  iT.Hj  for 
all  rear-mounted  implements. 


Wheel-type  tandem  harrow  rides 
on  rubber  for  depth  control  in  soft 
soil,  swift  transport  on  the  road. 
Cuts  tough  stalks,  penetrates  heavy 
trash.  Tractor  is  new  6-cylinder 
Case  Diesel. 


Fertilizer  Spreader  applies.  50  to 
3500  lbs.  per  acre.  Spring  brushes 
keep  openings  clean,  handle  damp 
material.  Sealed  bearings,  special 
steel,  chrome  and  zinc  plate  resist 


corrosion. 


MODEL  “DC” 
3-PLOW 
TRACTOR 


The  more  you  want  to  save,  the  more  you  stand 
to  gain  by  seeing  your  Case  dealer.  Besides  the 
new  tractors  and  implements  shown  here,  he  has 
many  others — planters  with  machined  seed  plates 
for  more  perfect  stands  .  .  .  new  lister-type  press 
drill  and  other  grain  drills  with  Seedmeter  accu¬ 
racy  .  .  .  new  mowers  and  rakes  to  save  labor  and 
leaves  in  haying  .  .  .  new  combines  to  harvest 
crops  with  less  time,  less  loss.  All  are  built  the 
Case  way,  to  give  you  extra  years  of  use  with  low 
upkeep.  Start  now  to  enjoy  these  savings. 


Eagle  Hitch  now  comes  with  3-plow  Models  “DC,” 
“DC4”  and  “D,”  the  new  2-3  plow  Models  “SC,” 
“SC4”  and  “S,”  as  well  as  all  “VA”  Series  Case 
Tractors.  New  pivot-action  Eagle  Hitch  implements 
include  2  and  3-bottom  break-away  moldboard 
plows,  disk  and  one-way  plows,  tandem  disk  har¬ 
rows,  roller-packers.  All  three  tractor  sizes  work 
with  Eagle  Hitch  tool-bar  tillers,  spike  and  spring- 
tooth  harrows,  and  utility  carrier. 


Post  Office _ 

RFD _ .State. 


Pivot-action  mounted  plows  pivot 
at  point  in  plow  frame,  pull  easier, 
guide  better,  cut  all  furrows  full 
width  on  curves.  Break-away  safety 
release  protects  plows  from  damage 
by  stumps  or  stones. 


FAMOUS 

EAGLE 


FOR  MORE  ABOUT 


THE  NEW  THINGS 

here  or  write  in  margin  any  size  tractor,  any  kind 
of  implement  or  farm  machine  that  might  make  savings 
for  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A  714.  Racine.  \Vi.~. 


Eagle  Hitch  Tractors — • 
2-plow  Low-Seater 
New  2-3  plow  "SC" 
□  Full  3-plow  "DC” 


□  5-plow  Diesel 

O  Wheel-Type  Disk 

□  Fertilizer  Spreader 

□  Pivot-Action  Plows 
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DIBBLE'S 

m  tested  Farm  Seeds  ^ 

Ml . .  ||  I  ■ 


AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

ALFALFA  •  GRASS  SEED  «  CORN  • 
CLOVER  •  TREFOIL  •  BARLEY  • 
OATS  •  POTATOES  • 

Featuring  — 

Certified  CRAIG  OATS  (new) 

Certified  RANGER  ALFALFA 
v  Certified  ERIE  BARLEY  (new  2  Row) 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Write  For  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
PRICES 

11 


BOX  B 


Sow  A  /\ I Y  Grass, 
Legume  or  Pellet 
Fertilizer  with  the 

Herd  Seeder 


You’ll  seed  easier,  faster,  more  ac- 
ctn«*teiy  with  a  HERD  Sure  Feed 
Seeder.  P.T.O.  operated;  substan¬ 
tially  built;  firmly  mounted  and 
braced;  accurate  adjustment.  Built 
to  “take  it.”  1%  and  5  bu.  ca¬ 
pacity.  Write  for  circular  and 
name  of  dealer  TODAY. 


HERD  SEEDER  CO.,  Lucerne  19,  Indiana 


SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


NEW 

1954 

ISSUE 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


Please  Send  Me  1954  Catalog: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


BOX  70,  SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


Rootspred  Tree  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  fast  (over  1000  per  hour) 
tree  seedling  planter  for  reforestation  and  Christmas 
trees  on  rough,  hilly  land.  Made  for  Ford,  Ferguson, 
etc.  For  pictures  and  information  write.  — 
“ROOTSPRED”.  LIBERTYTOWN,  MD. 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Catalog  of  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.  D.  Fulwood  Co.,  Dept.  115,  Tilton,  Ga. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 

_ _  _  plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI24,  Princess  Anne, Md. 

2-YEAR 
FIELD 

GROWN  ...  OTT 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 

lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


ROSES 


LOW  AS 

25c 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

"  H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


_ EVERGREENS - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 
FOR  SPRING  1954 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 


Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire,  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland,  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243,  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


IROQUOIS 

New  Wilt-resistant  Muskmelon 


A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF! 

We  take  no  credit  for  the  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fine 
crop  of  melons  Mary  Ann  is  picking  was  grown  from  Harris  Seeds. 

Iroquois  was  bred  at  Cornell  University  for  resistance  to  fusarian 
wilt.  In  the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large  melon  with 
solid,  fine  grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor.  Attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  and  with  a  firm  rind,  it  matures  in  mid-season  and 
produces  heavy  yields.  Unexcelled  for  home  use,  roadside  stands  or 
market.  Further  details  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COM  Inc. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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__  To  all  our  big  R.  N.-Y.  family, 
Greetings!  Here  we  are  on  a  brand 
new  trail  with  no  way  to  go  except 
forward.  Maybe  we  made  some  mis¬ 
takes  during  the  past  year  but,  when 
you  admit  you  have  made  a  mistake, 
it  is  proof  that  you  are  wiser  now 
than  you  were  at  that  time.  Marvel¬ 
ous  blessings  are  so  common  these 
days  that  young  folks  do  not  realize 
how  well  off  they  are.  My  memory 
goes  back  to  a  time  when  there  were 
no  such  things  as  rural  mail  delivery, 
rural  electric  or  telephone  lines;  no 
mowing  machines,  manure  spreaders, 
tractors,  cars,  trucks,  and,  of  course, 
no  corn  pickers,  combines,  automatic 
balers,  and  other  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Those  were  the  days  when 
we  did  everything  the  hard  way.  On 
these  modern  farms,  the  folks  have 
all  the  advantages  of  the  city  with 
none  of  the  disadvantages. 

It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  thing 
just  to  be  alive  and  able  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  bigger,  brighter  and  better 
year.  Here  at  home,  after  the  fodder 
was  hauled  in,  the  field  work  was 
done.  I  never  did  think  much  of  fall 
plowing.  It  may  have  been  all  right 
at  a  time  when  a  slow-moving  team 
turned  one  furrow  at  a  time  so  as  to 
avoid  the  spring  rust,  but  with  the 
tractor  pulling  two  or  more  plow 
bottoms  and  moving  right  along  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  rest,  fall  plowing  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

After  a  season  of  almost  continuous 
drought,  the  fall  rains  finally  did 
come,  accompanied  to  a  large  extent 
with  snow,  so  consequently  the  water 
shortage  is  now  over.  The  pullets  are 
keeping  up  a  little  better  than  50 
per  cent  production.  It  means  a  lot  of 
work  to  keep  them  supplied  at  all 
times  with  proper  amounts  of  feed 
and  water.  We  have  a  small  hand 
grinder,  so  we  shell  the  corn  and  run 
it  through  the  grinder,  and  that  is  a 
daily  job. 

One  of  the  problems  on  a  fruit 
farm  is  what  to  do  with  dead  trees. 
They  must  come  out  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  wood  in  them  but,  if  you 
hire  men  to  cut  the  wood,  the  money 
you  get  for  it  will  not  begin  to  pay 
their  wages.  I  solved  that  problem 
by  digging  out  the  trees  and  cutting 
them  into  wood.  Of  course,  if  I 
charged  for  my  labor  at  going  wages, 
that  wood  would  cost  me  at  least  $20 
a  cord.  We  just  have  to  do  more 
things  for  ourselves.  I  am  digging  out 
some  prune  plum  trees  that  are  al¬ 
most  two  feet  through  at  the  butt.  It 
is  some  job  but  it  keeps  me  busy,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  worse 
than  not  having  anything  to  do.  Work 
—  and  the  ability  to  do  that  work  — 
is  one  of  our  greatest  blessings- 

It  occurs  to  me  that  people  in  the 
East  may  not  understand  why  the 
cattle  men  make  such  a  fuss.  I  have 
both  lived  and  traveled  in  the  cattle 
country,  so  here  is  some  light  on  that 
subject.  The  ranches  in  the  Plains 
States  average  about  1,000  acres. 
The  owner  runs  a  small  herd  of  beef 
cattle  but  depends  largely  on  wheat 
for  a  cash  crop.  The  Wheat  is  planted 
early  in  the  Fall  and,  when  it  is  up 
to  about  four  or  five  inches,  it  is  pas¬ 
tured  either  by  sheep  or  cattle  until 
it  is  covered  with  snow.  Then,  the 
livestock  are  turned  into  the  feed 
yard,  or  so-called  dry  lot,  and  fat¬ 
tened  on  grain  and  roughage.  The 
steers  go  to  market  as  short  fed 
cattle.  This  year,  it  was  so  dry  that 
the  wheat  did  not  even  sprout,  so 
the.re  was  no  fall  pasture.  Also,  the 
kaffir  corn  turned  out  very  poor,  so 
these  ranches  had  to  ship  their  sur¬ 
plus  cattle  as  feeder  cattle.  Farther 
West,  where  the  ranches  are  larger, 
they  raise  no  grain  at  all  but  ship  their 
surplus  cattle  to  the  market  off  grass 
as  feeders.  Each  Fall,  the  Corn  Belt 
farmers  go  to  the  market  and  return, 
with  one  or  more  carloads  or  truck- 
loads  of  feeder  cattle.  These  are  then 
fattened  on  corn  with  hogs  following, 
to  consume  what  otherwise  would  be 
wastage. 

That  was  the  practice  for  many 
years  but  it  is  gradually  changing. 


Industry  is  using  immense  quantities 
of  corn  for  the  various  products  as 
syrup,  sugar,  oil,  starch,  sizing,  etc. 
The  price  of  corn  is  so  high  that  the 
farmer  can  make  more  money  selling 
his  grain  than  feeding  it  to  cattle, 
and  with  far  less  work.  The  result 
is  that  feeder  cattle,  during  the  Fall, 
were  almost  unsaleable  and  thou¬ 
sands  had  to  go  to  the  slaughter  pens 
at  a  low  price  because  of  this  com¬ 
paratively  poor  condition.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  this  season  should  be  a 
favorable  year  for  fattening  go«d  do¬ 
ing  steers. 

Another  thing  you  may  not  have 
noticed  is  that  each  year  union  labor 
at  the  packing  plants  has  demanded 
an  increase  in  wages,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  this  has  climbed  to  a  point  where 
it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  process 
beef  and  pork.  The  consumer  is  the 
one  who  pays  for  that  big  increase  in 
wages.  Another  factor  to  take  into 
consideration  is  that  immense  quan- 
ities  of  corn  go  into  dairy  and  poultry 
feed.  The  dairy  States  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  raise  very 
little  corn  but  they  do  raise  millions 
of  bushels  of  potatoes.  Beginning  in 
the  Fall  and  lasting  all  Winter,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  truckers  make  frojn  two  to 
three  trips  a  week  to  Chicago  with 
potatoes  and  take  back  ground  feed. 
These  trucks  carry  from  five  to  10 
tons  at  a  load,  so  you  can  readily  see 
that  in  one  week  hundreds  of  tons  of 
corn  are  going  to  the  dairy  regions. 
Perhaps  still  another  reason  is  that 
thousands  of  acres  which  used  to 
grow  corn  now  are  growing  soybeans. 
It  is  far  easier  to  grow  soybeans  than 
corn  as  they  require  little  attention 
from  planting  time  until  they  are 
combined.  Put  your  farm  into  soy¬ 
beans  in  the  Spring  and  you  can  loaf 
all  Summer  and  still  make  a  nice 
crop  in  the  Fall. 

I  can  easily  remember  when  soy¬ 
beans  were  introduced  and  grown 
mostly  by  planting  a  few  beans  at 
each  hill  of  corn  that  was  intended 
for  the  silo.  Now  they  have  become 
a  major  crop  in  the  corn  belt  and, 
while  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  soy¬ 
bean  cake  for  meal,  it  does  not  begin 
to  compare  with  the  amount  of  feed 
had  those  acres  been  in  corn.  The 
consumer  pays  an  exorbitant  price 
for  meat,  and  the  packer,  the  retailer 
and  the  union  labor  people  all  make 
a  handsome  profit,  but  the  men  who 
raise  the  cattle  are  wondering  how 
they  can  meet  their  notes  at  the  bank. 

One  of  the  real  needs  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  farm  is  a  weatherproof  type 
building  equipped  with  considerable 
amount  of  tools,  so  that  each  piece 
of  farm  machinery  can  be  gone  over 
during  the  Winter  and  put  in  work¬ 
able  condition  for  the  spring  rush. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  can 
be  done  to  make  work  easier  and 
this  is  a  wonderful  time  to  get  them 
fixed  up.  But  the  old  clock  on  the 
wall  says  that  it  is  time  that  I  was 
going  to  bed,  so  carry  on  and  may 
this  be  the  best  year  you  ever  had. 

L.  B.  Reber 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  . 4.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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you  fief  double  usefulness 
in  file  powerful  f wo* plow 
Model  CA  Tractor 


- 

/  7 

On  power  take-off 
work,  it’s  like  hav¬ 
ing  two  engines. 
With  the  CA  Two-Clutch  system,  the 
hand  clutch  slows  or  stops  the  tractor 
in  heavy  crops,  releasing  extra  horse¬ 
power  to  the  harvesting  machine. 
Foot  clutch  controls  all  powrer  outlets 
for  safety. 

With  the  hydraulically  controlled 
two-bottom  plow*  or  other  mounted 
tillage  implement,  the  TRACTION 
BOOSTER  automatically  increases 
traction  for  greater  pulling  power  nr 
tough  going. 


The  CA  brings  real 
QUICK  -  CHANGE 
farming.  Rear  wheels 
are  shifted  by  engine  power  —  in¬ 
stantly  —  to  give  you  the  proper 
spacing  for  each  job.  You  spend  less 
time  getting  ready  .  .  .  more  time  in 
productive  field  work.  It’s  like  owning 
a  second  tractor. 

No  other  two-plow  tractor  has  so 
many  time-saving,  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  to  increase  your  earning  power. 
Your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  is  eager  to 
demonstrate  the  two-tractor  ability  of 
the  Model  CA  .  .  .  just  ask  him! 


The  CA  Tractor  is  priced  complete  with 
SNAP-COUPLER ,  Power-Shift  Wheels, 
Traction  Booster,  Two-Clutch  control, 
power  take-off,  helical  gear  transmission, 
belt  pulley,  wide-rim  tires  with  liquid  bal¬ 
last,  starter,  lights  and  battery. 


flIUS'CHflLMERS 

■  TRACTOR  0  *  V  ♦  5  I  9  H  •  MllWAVKIC  J»  V.  5.  A> 

SNAP-COUPLER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


SNAP< 


COUPLER 


I  M  : 


—  handiest  quick-hitch  for  mounted  implements  ever 
devised.  Available  for  all  CA  Tractors  now  in  service. 


at  a  One^actor  Price 


10  EASY-ON  ATTACHMENTS 
ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE  AND 
FIT  ALL  3  LOADER  MODELS 


Model  IS  for  large 
standard  tractor*. 


Model  50  (or  50  Con¬ 
version)  for  row-crop  ond 
conversion-type  (W.F.E.) 
tractors. 


Model  505  for  smalt 
row-crop,  small  standard 
ond  3  models  of  small 
track-type  tractors. 


Also  a  model  for  the 
Allis  Chalmers  “WD” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS: 


Pitch  Control 
Dirt  Bucket  j 


J|ew  Idea  avcd 

(ARM  EQUIPMENT  tO-  . . 

Dept.  1057,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  illustrated  folders: 

□  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Loaders 

□  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Steel  Wagon  Box 


Name. 


Address. 


Farming  on  the  Level 


(Continued  from  Page  34) 

was  no  land  that  could  be  cultivated 
without  some  conservation  practices; 
but  more  than  50  per  cent  of  it  could 
be  cultivated  with  relatively '  simple 
practices  like  contouring  and  cover 
cropping  and  with  elementary  water 
management  work.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  land  required  intensive  treat¬ 
ment — terracing  and  strip  cropping 
as  well  as  cover  cropping,  rotations 
and  fertilization — before  it  could  be 
safely  cultivated.  Of  the  remaining 
land,  10  per  cent  was  suitable  for 
pasture  and  hay,  but  it  could  be 
tilled  only  occasionally,  about  once 
every  six  years.  The  other  five  per 
cent  was  good  only  for  woodland. 

Land  Managed  for  Best  Capabilities 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  there 
were  214  acres  in  cropland,  67  acres 
in  pasture,  142  acres  in  woods  and 
seven  acres  in  other  farmstead  uses. 
Dr.  Lukehart  was  planting  50  acres 
of  corn,  50  of  oats,  40  of  wheat  and 
15  of  barley  and  carrying  345  head 
of  livestock — 40  cows,  36  head  of 
other  cattle,  250  chickens  and  25 
hogs.  In  revising  use  of  his  land  on 
the  basis  of  its  capabilities,  he  re¬ 
tired  11  acres  of  cropland  to  grass 
and  converted  30  acres  of  idle  land 
to  crops,  trees  and  grass.  Under  his 
conservation  plan,  Dr.  Lukehart  i§ 
operating  164  acres  on  contour,  with 
cover  cropping  and  rotations,  and  he 
has  144  acres  in  strips.  He  has  con¬ 
structed  2,700  feet  of  diversion 
ditches  and  installed  about  30,000 
feet  of  tile  drainage.  Thirty  acres 
have  been  cleared,  four  acres  of 
permanent  hay  established  and  360 
rods  of  fence  built.  In  the  woods,  67 
acres  are  under  improvement  and 
management  programs;  142  acres  are 
protected  from  grazing. 

To  complete  the  plan,  he  has  yet 
to  clear  five  acres,  establish  six 
acres  of  permanent  hay,  seed  ad¬ 
ditional  pasture  and  build  a  small 
diversion.  Most  of  this  work  will  be 
completed  this  year.  As  an  extra — 
not  included  in  the  original  farm 
plan — he  built  a  two-acre  farm  pond 
with  just  the  regular  farm  equip¬ 
ment  that  includes  a  bulldozer. 

Dr.  Lukehart,  thoroughly  capti¬ 
vated  with  the  advantages  in  farm¬ 
ing  “on  the  level,”  says  crop  yields 
have  trebled  and  that  the  farm  now 
produces  all  the  pasture  and  hay 
needed  for  livestock.  To  store  the 
grass  not  dried  and  baled  into  hay, 
the  70-ton  silo  was  not  large  enough; 


so  a  new  110-ton  silo  was  added.  A 
new  40-  by  60-foot  cattle  loafing 
shed  was  built  onto  the  dairy  barn 
last  year. 

A  Local  Farm  Program  Develops 

Out  of  his  farming  experiences,  Dr. 
Lukehart  has  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  successful  re¬ 
claiming  of  an  old  family  farm.  On 
his  recommendation  and  through  his 
enterprise,  local  people  have 
launched  a  program  to  advance  agri¬ 
culture  in  Punxatawney — to  make  it 
the  chief  enterprise.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Young 
Farmer  Education  program,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  is  being 
sponsored.  In  it,  Wilbur  Rose,  an 
agricultural  specialist  with  a  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  and  a  rural  back¬ 
ground,  works  with  individual  farm¬ 
ers  to  help  them  solve  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  He  works  through  regular 
visits  to  farms  and  through  study 
and  discussion  classes  as  set  up  by 
the  Pennsylvania  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  organization. 

This  work  is  being  done  with 
farmers  in  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Jefferson  Counties  within  a  five  mile 
radius  of  Punxsutawney;  in  the  area, 
there  are  800  farmers  and  21,000 
rural  people.  The  new  work  supple¬ 
ments  existing  programs  but  does 
not  overlap  or  duplicate  on  those  of 
any  other  agricultural  agency  or 
field  service.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  Punxatawney  program  is  to 
bring  all  agricultural  information 
and  services  to  the  farmers  directly. 

“I  found  in  13  years  on  my  farm,” 
Dr.  Lukehart  says,  “that  many  other 
farmers  had  similar  problems,  but 
did  not  know  about  available  help 
and  guidance — where  and  how  to 
get  it.  I  went  out  and  dug  it  up;  but 
many  other  farmers  are  hesitant 
about  doing  that.  The  agricultural 
agencies  and  field  workers  simply  do 
not  have  the  staffs  and  time  to  give 
the  individual  farmer  the  amount 
and  kind  of  help  that  he  really 
needs.  If  they  get  to  a  farm  for  a 
brief  stop  once  or  twice  a  year,  they 
are  doing  well.  There  are  too  many 
farmers  for  any  one  man  to  see. 
Under  this  new  program  the  work  is 
limited  to  a  small  territory.  The 
Young  Farmer  Education  instructor 
has  time  to  work  with  the  farmers 
individually  and  to  see  them  often. 
He  has  time  to  study  their  individual 
problems;  he  takes  up  with  young 
farmers  where  high  school  vo-ag 
teachers  leave  off. 


The  program  was  undertaken 
through  the  Punxsutawney  Chamber 
of  Commerce  where,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Lukehart,  it  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  a  proposal  to  raise  public 
funds  to  attract  small  industries  to 
Punxsutawney.  Action  was  necessary 
because  old  industrial  standbys,  like 
coal  mining,  oil  and  gas  operations 
and  railroading,  were  petering  out; 
lumbering  had  disappeared. 

The  program  is  set  up  on  a  five- 
year  experimental  basis;  the  State 
supplies  80  per  cent  of  the  funds 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
remaining  20  per  cent.  Good  results 
have  appeared  after  oaly  two  years 
of  work,  and  other  communities  are 
adopting  the  idea.  It  is  possible  that 
some  day  almost  every  county  in 
Pennsylvania  will  have  a  similar  pro¬ 
ject  as  part  of  the  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  education  system,  state  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  say. 

Restoring  a  Permanent  Agriculture 

Throughout  the  Winter,  Instructor 
Rose  conducts  weekly  classes  regu¬ 
larly  attended  by  45  to  50  farmers. 
He  works  individually  on  the  farm 
with  more  than  60.  The  program  has 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  other 
agencies  in  the  field.  It  operates 
under  the  direction  of  A.  B.  Young, 
state  vo-ag  supervisor  in  Jefferson 
and  Armstrong  Counties,  with  the 
guidance  of  a  local  committee  of  nine 
men  including  Dr.  Lukehart. 

To  keep  the  agricultural  ball  roll¬ 
ing  in  the  right  direction,  Dr.  Luke¬ 
hart  came  up  with  a  new  idea  in 
the  late  Fall  of  1953,  when  he  spon¬ 
sored  a  dairy  judging  contest  for 
vo-ag  and  FFA  boys.  About  90  boys 
from  10  schools  in  the  area  met  in 
the  competitive  event  held  at  his 
farm.  First  prize  was  a  $200  heifer 
donated  by  Dr.  Lukehart. 

“For  agriculture  and  its  people, 
and  all  the  other  folks  in  southern 
Jefferson  and  northern  Indiana 
Counties,”  Dr.  Lukehart  predicts, 
“there  are  much  better  days  ahead. 
Under  this  new  program  in  our 
area,  and  with  the  help  of  other 
agencies,  I  think  many  farmers  will 
get  the  kind  and  amount  of  assis¬ 
tance  they  need  to  do  a  better  job — 
to  make  full  use  of  their-  land,  to 
protect  it  and  build  it  to  greater 
production  per  acre.  Farm  land  is 
really  the  greatest  resource  that 
Punxsutawney  has.  Opportunities  in 
its  development  have  been  neglected 
too  long.  Agriculture  will  become 
Punxsutawney’s  most  important  in¬ 
dustry,  and  everybody — not  just  the 
farmers — will  benefit.  Happier  days 
are  ahead.” 


Fertilizer  Supplies  Greater  for  1954 


“More  fertilizer  available  this 
year”  is  the  prediction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  supply  of  total  plant  food  (ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash) 
is  expected  to  be  11  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1953.  The  commercial 
plant  food  available  to  farmers  will 
be  more  than  50  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1950. 

Estimates  for  this  year  stand  at 
2,006,00  tons  of  actual  nitrogen,  as 
compared  to  1,804,000  tons  in  1953. 
It  is  expected  that  22.4  per  cent  of 
this  nitrogen  will  be  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  nitrate;  20.7  per  cent  as 


ammonium  sulfate;  15  per  cent  in 
other  solid  forms;  and  14.5  per  cent 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  and  solu¬ 
tions  for  direct  application.  Most  of 
the  additional  nitrogen  will  be  in 
liquids  and  other  forms  suitable  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fertil¬ 
izers. 

Supplies  of  phosphoric  acid  are 
expected  to  increase  from  last  year’s 
2,414,000  tons  to  2,667,000  tons  for 
1954.  Much  of  the  increase  will  be 
in  the  form  of  concentrated  super¬ 
phosphate  —  a  material  ideally 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
analysis  mixed  fertilizers  as  well  as 


for  direct  application  to  the  land. 

The  potash  outlook  for  1954  is 
bright.  Supplies  are  expected  to 
amount  to  1,941,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1,739,000  tons  last  year.  The 
1954  estimated  supply  of  potash  is 
more  than  five  times  the  amount  of 
this  plant  food  used  by  American 
farmers  in  1940.  All  in  all,  the 
fertilizer  picture  for  1954  is  a  good 
one  for  Northeast  farmers.  With 
supplies  up,  prices  may  be  down; 
and  most  farmers  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  reaching  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer.  m.  mc  v. 
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POTASH  Supplies  up  another  202,000  tons 
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Plant  food  supplies  continue  to  increase  in  the  United  States  and  this  year  should  reach  a  total  of  6,614,000 
tons  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  —  nearly  four  times  the  1940  supplies.  Grade  ratios  have  leveled 
off  in  recent  years:  the  national  farm-use  ratio  in  1940  was  1 — 2.2 — 1,  hut  in  1953,  with  nitrogen  and  potash 
use  proportionately  higher,  it  was  1 — 1.3 — 1.  Because  superphosphate  led  in  early  farm  fertilization,  its 
use  has  been  slower  to  increase  recently;  and  use  of  nitrogen  and  potash  is  up  due  to  lower  costs  and  crop  and 
soil  benefits.  The  illustrations  above  show  graphically  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  available  this 

and  previous  years . 
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Why  Not  Think  About 
Insulating  ? 

Properly  insulated  farm  buildings 
provide  comfort  for  farm  workers 
and  they  can  increase  farm  profits. 
An  insulated  farm  house  contributes 
to  greater  comfort  both  Winter  and 
Summer  and  reduces  fuel  costs, 
sickness  and  doctor’s  bills.  Used  in 
other  buildings  on  the  farm,  it  pro¬ 
tects  young  animals  by  keeping  them 
warm  and  dry;  and  it  provides  cool 
rooms  in  which  to  keep  milk,  eggs 
and  produce  fresh. 

There  are  a  number  of  buildings 
on  any  farm  that  should  be  insu¬ 
lated  when  constructed  and  some 
which  can  be  at  some  later  date. 

Besides  residences,  insulation  may 
be  profitably  installed  in  brooder  and 
poultry  houses,  dairy  buildings,  pig 
farrowing  barns,  lambing  sheds, 
milk  houses,  farm  shops  and  cold 
storage  buildings. 

The  job  of  heating  or  cooling  any 
of  these  buildings  is  much  easier 
with  the  use  of  insulating  materials 
that  cut  heating  or  cooling  costs  and 
maintain  correct  temperatures  by 
reducing  heat  loss  through  the  sides, 
roofs  and  floors  of  the  buildings. 

Now  that  baby  chicks  are  started 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  farmer 
with  an  insulated  brooder  house  can 
begin  raising  young  birds  in  early 
Winter  because  insulation  protects 
them  from  sudden  cold  spells.  Ex¬ 
periments  show  that  for  laying  birds, 
too,  egg  production  is  higher  when 
temperature  fluctuations  are  reduced 
by  insulation  in  the  laying  houses. 

Young  pigs,  lambs,  calves  and 
other  livestock  have  a  better  chance 
for  survival  if  their  quarters  are 
insulated.  If  an  extra  pig  or  two 
can  be  saved  from  each  litter,  the 
insulation  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Milk  houses  and  buildings  where 
farmers  store  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  be  insulated  to  keep  heat  out. 
Tobacco  and -seed  corn  drying  sheds, 
where  heat  is  often  used,  also  should 
be  insulated  to  help  control  tempera¬ 
tures.  Several  different  types  of  in¬ 
sulation  may  be  used  in  farm  build¬ 
ings;  these  include  roll  and  batt 
blankets,  utility  batts,  pouring  wool 
and  perimeter  insulation  for  keep¬ 
ing  concrete  floors  warm  and  dry. 

Whenever  insulation  is  installed, 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for 
proper  ventilation.  The  moisture 
content  of  air  in  most  farm  buildings 
is  high  and  provisions  must  be  made 
for  this  moisture  to  escape.  Further¬ 
more,  clean  fresh  air  without  drafts 
is  needed  for  livestock;  so  whenever 
planning  for  insulation,  farmers 
should  also  plan  for  ventilation. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Plant  Nutrition  —  “Making  the 
Most  of  a  Miracle”,  a  16mm.,  27- 
minute,  sound,  color  motion  picture 
woven  around  the  story  of  plant  nu¬ 
trition,  now  can  be  obtained  on  loan 
for  showings  from  the  American 
Plant  Food  Council,  817  Barr  Build-- 
ing,  910  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C.  Nationally-known  scientists 
were  consulted  in  the  production  of 
the  new  film  which  simply  “tells” 
the  complicated  story  of  plant 
growth,  employing  time-lapse  pho¬ 
tography,  animation  and  selected 
agricultural  scenes. 

The  film  is  not  only  educational 
but  entertaining,  suitable  for  adults 
and  youth  groups,  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  means  of  instruction  especially 
useful  to  agricultural  as  well  as 
other  teachers. 


What  Kind  of  Ladd.er? — There  is  a 
right  ladder  for  every  job.  The 
American  Ladder  Institute  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  very  interesting  booklet 
which  points  out  the  necessity  of 
using  the  right  ladder  for  the  job  and 
the  kind  of  ladder  suited  to  each 
particular  type  of  work.  It  also 
covers  many  safety  guides  and 
suggestions.  There  is  no  other  piece 
of  equipment  on  the  farm  that  is 
more  frequently  used  than  ladders, 
and  a  study  of  this  little  booklet  will 
be  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
their  proper  use,  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be 
furnished  free  of  'charge  by  The 
American  Ladder  Institute,  Tower 
Suite  2551-2,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

January  16,  1954 


Here's  new  Pull  for  your  tractor! 


YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  IS  NOW  OFFERING 
BIG  SAVINGS  ON  TUNE-UPS  AND  OVERHAULS 

Gasoline  Tractors  •  Diesel  Tractors  •  Any  Make  or  Model 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  bring  your  tractor  in  . . .  now, 
when  you  can  spare  it  .  .  .  now,  while  your  Oliver 
Dealer  is  offering  “package  savings”  on  tune-ups 
and  overhauls. 

Then,  when  your  big  work  season  breaks,  you’ll 
have  a  tractor  that*s  rarin’  to  go — smoother,  strong¬ 
er,  livelier — ready  to  pay  you  back  what  you  spent 
and  more!  And  you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
breakdowns. 

What  a  “Pep-Up  Package”  Includes.  There  is  an 
Oliver  “Pep-Up  Package”  for  every  tractor...  gaso¬ 
line  or  diesel . . .  two  years  old  or  twenty  . . .  tractor 
alone  or  tractor  and  engine  .  .  .  minor  tune-up  or 
complete  overhaul. 

Complete?  Just  the  tune-up  on  your  engine  and 


tractor  includes  36  different  operations!  When  you 
think  that  each  one  makes  your  tractor  a  little 
better  than  it  was  before,  you  can  imagine  what 
they  all  do.  And,  because  you’re  buying  them  in  a 
package,  your  dealer  can  do  them  for  less — and 
pass  the  savings  on  to  you ! 

Here's  All  You  Do.  Just  bring  your  tractor  down 
to  your  Oliver  Dealer.  He’ll  show  you  the  different 
“Pep-Up  Packages”  ...  what  they  include  ...  how 
long  they  take  .  .  .  how  much  they  cost.  Then  pick 
your  package,  or  let  him  recommend  the  one  you 
should  have.  But  do  it  now  .  .  .  come  Spring,  you’ll 
be  mighty  glad  you  did! 

The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill, 


pick  your  “package” .. . 


GASOLINE  TRACTOR  TUNE-UP 
DIESEL  TRACTOR  TUNE-UP 
ENGINE  AND  TRACTOR  TUNE-UP,  GAS 
ENGINE  AND  TRACTOR  TUNE-UP,  DIESEL 


GASOLINE  TRACTOR  OVERHAUL 
DIESEL  TRACTOR  OVERHAUL 
ENGINE  AND  TRACTOR  OVERHAUL,  GAS 
ENGINE  AND  TRACTOR  OVERHAUL,  DIESEL 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Milk  and  Dairy  News 

IF  THERE  WAS  EVER  A  TIME,  IT  IS  NOW 

CCORDING  to  the  estimates  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
Blanford,  the  Market  Administrator  of 
NeW  York’s  Federal  Milk  Order,  there  will 
be  a  further  decline  in  milk  prices  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1954. 

The  uniform  price  for  the  next  six  months 
is  expected  to  average  $3.82  a  cwt.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3.96  a  cwt.  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  monthly  uniform  prices 
are  estimated  as  follows,  the  comparable  1953 
price  being  shown  in  parenthesis:  January 
$4.30  (4.50);  February  $4.14  (4.25);  March 
$3.90  (4.02);  April  $3.66  (3.77):  May  $3.47 
(3.58);  June  $3.48  (3.63). 

Because  of  the  reasonable  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Blanford’s  price  forecast  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1953  —  the  average  uniform  price 
was  $4,486,  against  his  estimate  of  $4.44  — 
there  would  ordinarily  be  little  reason  to 
question  his  new  forecast  for  the  coming  six 
months.  But  it  seems  clear,  because  nothing 
is  mentioned  about  it,  that  this  1954  price 
forecast  makes  no  allowance  for  a  possible 
new  Class  III  price,  either  revised  upwards 
for  the  farmers’  benefit,  or  revised  downwards 
for  the  dealers’  benefit. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  such  an  omission 
was  not  made  on  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  no  Class  III  decision  forthcoming 
from  Washington  for  the  next  six  months.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  farmers  needed 
some  return  against  their  non-declining  costs, 
it  is  now,  and  a  higher  Class  III  would  help  a 
great  deal. 

With  more  producers  being  brought  into 
the  pool  because  their  dealers  want  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  pool,  and  with  production  out¬ 
stripping  fluid  consumption  (thereby  throw¬ 
ing  that  much  more  milk  into  the  low-priced 
Class  III),  the  remedy  is  apparent.  Bring 
the  Class  III  price  up  to  its  true  competitive 
level,  and  prohibit  plants  from  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  pool  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lining 
the  pockets  of  their  dealer  owners. 

The  mild  weather  and  low  beef  prices  have 
been  contributing  factors  in  increasing 
production  during  the  past  few  months.  There 
is  not  much  that  can  be  done  about  the 
weather.  As  for  the  old,  poor-producing  cows, 
it  would  seem  that  dairymen  would  be  better 
off  to  send  them  to  the  butcher  and  take  their 
loss  quickly,  instead  of  having  the  loss  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  in  the  form  of  reduced  milk 
checks. 


STATUS  OF  CO-OP.  PAYMENTS  AND  THE 
GRANT  CASE 

The  lawsuit  that  challenges  the  legality  of 
co-op.  payments  under  the  Federal  Order  is 
scheduled  for  a  pre-trial  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week,  and  it  will  probably  go  to 
trial  sometime  next  month. 

The  new  co-op.  payments,  voted  in  by  the 
large  cooperatives,  will  go  into  effect  on  March 
16,  at  which  time  the  present  co-op.  payments 
will  cease.  As  has  already  been  stated  so  often 
in  these  columns,  serious  doubt  is  expressed 


that  the  members  of  the  many,  small  operat¬ 
ing  cooperatives,  which  now  receive  four  cents 
a  cwt.  on  all  milk  handled,  realize  that  they 
will  lose  this  payment  beginning  March  16, 
and  thereafter  will  be  assessed  approximately 
one  cent  a  cwt.  —  a  loss  of  five  full  cents.  All 
the  loose  talk  about  these  new  payments  can¬ 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  their  effect  will  be 
to  enable  the  big  to  grow  bigger  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  small  —  so  long  as  the  small  can 
stand  the  strain.- 

It  is  reported  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
enlarge  the  issues  in  the  pending  co-op.  law¬ 
suit,  known  as  the  Grant  case,  so  as  to  include 
the  new  co-op.  amendments  and  possibly  en¬ 
join  their  payment  until  there  has  been  a  final 
determination  on  the  question  of  legality.  This 
would  be  all  to  the  good  of  every  individual 
producer  in  the  New,  York  milkshed. 


Livestock  and  Feed  Outlook 

TD  ECENT  surveys  show  that  increased  live- 
stock  and  poultry  production  is  indicated 
for  1954.  As  a  result,  the  amount  of  feed 
grains,  low  protein  concentrates  and  high 
protein  feeds  required  will  be  correspondingly 
greater  than  during  the  1952-53  feeding  year. 

Increases  in  poultry  and  all  classes  of  live¬ 
stock,  except  horses  and  mules,  are  in  pros¬ 
pect.  With  the  probability  of  more  pigs  farrow¬ 
ing  in  1954  based  on  increased  numbers  of 
sows  and  gilts,  increases  in  laying  flock  num¬ 
bers,  more  farm  chickens,  commercial  broilers 
and  turkeys,  and  more  cattle,  but  somewhat 
less  drylot  steer  feeding,  the  sum  total  repre¬ 
sents  a  moderate  expansion  in  livestock  and 
poultry  production. 

It  is  estimated  that  54,784,000  pigs  will  be 
produced  in  the  Spring  of  1954,  approximately 
eight  per  cent  more  than  were  weaned  last 
Spring.  There  will  be  some  increase  in  cow 
numbers  during  1954,  as  compared  with  1953. 
The  number  of  cows  to  be  milked  this  year 
is  estimated  to  be  22,500,000.  an  increase  of  a 
little  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  number  of 
heifers  to  be  raised  for  replacement  indicates 
an  increase  of  about  four  per  cent.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  figured  that  total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  greater,  and  that  milk  yield  per 
cow  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1953.  Based 
on  these  estimates,  it  is  expected  that  milk 
production  will  be  slightly  more  than  119 
billion  pounds.  In  order  to  maintain  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  at  about  the  same  level  as 
in  1953,  it  is  estimated  that  concentrate  feed¬ 
ing  will  be  increased  by  approximately  one 
per  cent  in  many  areas  due  to  the  shortages 
of  roughage. 

In  spite  of  the  drought  and  consequent 
larger  marketings,  total  beef  cattle  numbers 
show  an  increase  of  about  three  per  cent  as 
of  January  1,  1954.  The  widespread  drought 
resulted  in  considerable  shifts  of  cattle 
breeding  areas. 

A  considerable  shortage  of  feed  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  will  tend  to  hold  sheep  num¬ 
bers  near  present  levels  in  those  areas  where 
most  of  our  sheep  are  produced.  Spring  lamb 
producing  areas  and  some  Corn  Belt  States 
will  probably  increase  their  sheep  numbers  by 
above  five  per  cent.  There  will  be  a  heavy 
slaughter  of  old  ewes,  but  more  ewe  lambs 
than  usual  will  be  retained  for  replacements. 
Consequently  total  sheep  numbers  for  1954 
will  likely  be  increased  by  about  three  per 
cent. 

Total  feed  supplies  in  the  United  States  for 
this  year  are  moderately  large,  but  conditions 
are  poor  in  some  regions  due  to  the  severe 
drought.  Some  132  million  tons  of  grains  and 
other  concentrates  are  available  for  feeding 
livestock  and  poultry  this  year,  compared  with 
117  million  tons  actually  fed  during  a  com¬ 
parable  period  last  year.  The  grains,  particu¬ 
larly  corn,  are  relatively  more  plentiful  than 
the  high  protein  feeds.  The  1953  production 
of  feed  grains  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  1952,  but  the  carry-over  of  corn  in  the 
Fall  of  1953  was  unusually  large.  Supplies  of 
wheat  mill  feeds  and  other  low-protein  by¬ 
products  for  1953-54  are  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  combined  supplies  of  grains  and 
these  by-products  are  estimated  to  be  about 
15  per  cent  larger  than  the  amount  fed  dur¬ 
ing  1952-53.  With  a  smaller  soybean  crop,  the 
supplies  of  oilseed  meal,  animal  proteins  and 


grain  proteins  (on  a  40  per  cent  basis  Avail¬ 
able  for  feed  this  year  are  estimated  to  be 
about  13.8  million  tons;  or  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  14  million  tons  fed  during  1952-53. 

With  a  probable  continuing  strong  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  livestock  products  this 
year,  the  outlook  for  well  managed  meat, 
milk  and  poultry  production  appears  tc  be 
generally  favorable. 


In  the  Hands  of  Farm  Youth 

/^\NCE  more,  as  for  31  years  previous,  4-H 
boys  and  girls  have  returned  to  their 
farms  and  homes  after  attending  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.  Back  in  school, 
or  again  steady  at  farm  work,  most  of  them 
have  picked  up  their  farm  projects  where  they 
left  off  before  their  trips;  and  many  have 
come  back  with  the  added  incentive  of  college 
scholarships  awarded  by  various  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the 
future  of  farm  youth. 

Some  of  the  northeast  4-H  achievement 
contest  winners  are  pictured  on  page  56  of 
this  issue.  All  of  them  received  expense-paid 
trips  to  the  Congress;  the  national  winners 
have,  in  addition,  the  college  scholarships. 
We  congratulate  these  young  men  and  women 
on  their  very  important  and  practical  farm 
and  home  achievements.  And  we  applaud  the 
efforts  of  the  extension  service,  the  4-H  lead¬ 
ers  and  club  agents,  and  the  business  sponsors 
for  their  energetic,  imaginative  and  responsi¬ 
ble  leadership. 

„  We  of  the  Northeast  can  be  proud  of  the 
cooperative  4-H  movement.  Its  annual  drama¬ 
tization  at  the  Congress  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  4-H  activity 
is  a  continuous  work  12  months  of  every  year. 
It  is  a  project  that  is  full  of  accomplishment, 
of  responsibility,  and  of  reasoned  and  demo¬ 
cratic  action  —  all  by  farm  youth.  We  salute 
4-H,  “making  the  best  better”,  for  its  fine  and 
inspired  fulfillment  of  the  best  in  head,  heart, 
hand  and  health  that  American  agriculture 
has  to  offer. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  magazine  that  my 
husband  has  had  in  our  home  for  many  years. 
It’s  his  magazine,  but  there  are  things  in  it  for 
me,  too.  I  usually  look  at  it  the  very  dav  it  comes 
and,  as  I  brought  it  in  from  the  mail  box  the 
other  day,  I  sat  down  to  look  it  over  and  was 
just  thrilled  with  that  December  19  issue 

As  I  turned  the  first  page,  I  read  about  “Back 
Home  for  Christmas.”  Very,  very  good.  Then  “The 
Spirit  of  Christmas.”  I  drank  in  every  word  and 
truly  whoever  wrote  it  was  surely  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Then  that  precious  portion  of 
Scripture  in  Brevities.  We  always-  look  for  it. 
This  time  it  tells  of  the  Savior’s  birth.  Just  think, 
if  He  had  not  come,  we  would  be  without  hope. 

I’m  so  thankful  for  the  workers  on  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  One  can  turn  every  page  of  it  and 
‘not  find  pictures  or  stories  that  are  not  good  ior 
anyone.  L.  M> 


We  noted  with  interest  in  your  December  19 
issue  the  use  of  the  Grange  emblem  at  the  top 
of  your  column,  entitled  “Grange  Topics  ”  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  new  em¬ 
blem  has  been  used  in  any  newspaper.  We  like¬ 
wise  noted  with  interest  the  material  which  you 
had  in  your  Grange  Topics  column.  With,  the 
large  number  of  Grange  Patrons  living  within 
the  area  served  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  this 
column  should  certainly  be  one  that  is  widely 
read  and  of  universal  interest. 

We  likewise  noted  the  news  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  from  time  to  time  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  items  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
Grange  in  our  Keystone  State. 

Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Master 
The  Pennsylvania  Stale  Grange 


We  want  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation 
for  the  December  19  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

We  aways  read  the  Bible  verse  and  Brevities  on 
your  editorial  page  and  noticed  on  page  760 
where  you  reproduced  appropriate  Christmas 
pictures  and  verse  in  the  form  of  a  Cross.  We 
in  our  home  are  proud  with  you  for  that  won¬ 
derful  page.  We  are  proud,  too,  of  the  editorial, 
“The  Spirit  of  Christmas”,  also  the  article,  “Back 
Home  for  Christmas.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  to  he  proud 
of  and  thankful  for.  mr.  &  MRS.  w.  c. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


“But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget 
not:  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased.”  —  Hebrews  13:16. 
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Powered  for  Performance  /  Engineered  for  Economy  f 


The  new  1954  Chevrolet  Bel  Air  4-Door  Sedan.  With  three  great  series, 
Chevrolet  offers  the  most  beautiful  choice  of  models  in  its  field. 


Brimming  with  beauty  outside  and  in  .  .  .  new  power  and  economy  .  .  .  this  is 
the  new  car  that  combines  finer  performance  with  money-saving  gas  mileage! 


You  can  sum  up  this  new  1954  Chevrolet  in  one  simple 
statement  of  fact:  It  offers  more  of  the  things  you  want — at 
lowest  cost — than  any  other  car  ever  offered  you  before. 

For  instance,  there’s  great  new  high-compression  power  to 
bring  you  finer  performance  and  outstanding  economy  on 
country  roads  as  well  as  in  town.  Whether  you  choose  Power- 
glide  or  a  gearshift  model,  you  get  an  important  gain  in 
acceleration  and  hill  climbing,  new  quietness  and  smoothness 
of  operation  combined  with  money-saving  gasoline  mileage. 

Then,  there’s  eye-pleasing  new  beauty  outside  and  in¬ 


exciting  new  colors,  new  and  finer  fabrics,  new  styling  refine¬ 
ments  all  around  the  car. 

And  besides,  the  new  Chevrolet  for  ’54  brings  you  the 
wonderful  convenience  of  new  automatic  front  window  and 
seat  controls,*  if  you  wish. 

A'ou’ll  find  all  this  and  much,  much  more  awaiting  you  in 
the  lowest  priced  line  in  the  low-price  field.  Doesn’t  it  suggest 
an  early  visit  to  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s?  Plan  now  to  stop 
in  and  see  the  beautiful  new  1954  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Some  important  new  Chevrolet  advantages 


New  styling  that  stays  new.  Chevrolet’s  the 
only  low-priced  car  that  offers  you  the  lasting 
good  looks  of  Body  by  Fisher.  And  fresh,  new 
1954  styling  makes  it  even  more  of  a  stand-out. 

Thrifty  new  power  in  all  models.  That’s 
what  Chevrolet  brings  you  with  two  great 
high-compression  engines — the 
“Blue- Flame  125”  in  Power- 
glide  models  and  the  “Blue- 
Flame  115”  in  gearshift  models. 

New  automatic  window  and 
seatcontrols.  A  touch  of  abutton 


adjusts  front  windows.  Another  control  posi¬ 
tions  the  front  seat.  (*Optional  on  Bel  Air  and 
“Two-Ten”  models  at  extra  cost.) 

Powerglide  for  all  models,  and  a  new  low 
price  on  Power  Steering.  Now  you  can  have 
Powerglide  —  the  smooth,  thrifty  automatic 
transmission  with  the  instant 
acceleration— on  any  model — 
and  enjoy  the  ease  and  safety 
of  Power  Steering  at  a  saving. 
(Both  features  optional  at 
extra  cost.) 


(0OL  OF  sAvy 


CHEVROLET 


EXCE^ 


"You,  too,  can  be  a 

SMART  DAIRYMAN ! 


Ask  us  for  this  useful  FREE  treotise  “Care 
ond  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cottle”,  written  by 
a  dairy  authority.  For  better  calves,  higher 
milk  checks  get  trusted  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer's. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  Inc. 

Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD-WARMTH 
WOOD— FLAVOR 
WOOD- ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  — UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage'”’ 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo¬ 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-77,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


flASTRATOR 

r*T£MlfO.  TAAOC  HA**  ACC  * / 

BLOODLESS  CASTRATION 

DEHORNING,  DOCKING.  No  cut¬ 
ting!  Time-tested.  Elastic  ring  method. 

One-man  operation,  any  weather! 

AT  DEALERS  or  .  .  Postpaid  $12.50.  Rings  extra: 
25  rings,  50c;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $7;  1,000,  $12.  (Get 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  matk.  ) 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMENS  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  Dept.  P  San  Francisco  5,  CaJ. 


Or.  Reeves*  FOOT  CREAM 


DIABETICS 


NOW!  Soothing  foot  cream 
compounded  especially  for 
diabetics.  Keeps  skin  soft, 
free  from  scales.  Prevents 
dryness  and  cracking.  Mas¬ 
saging  action  Improves  circu¬ 
lation,  soothes  tired  muscles. 

Eases  calluses,  corns,  and 
guards  against  dangerous  in¬ 
fections.  Mildly  antiseptic. 

Stainless. r  *  3 Month  Supply 

FREE:  Diabetics  Identifica-  ,  '  .  ,  1 

tion  Card  plus  Dr.  Reeves’  *  °2' 

Rules  for  Diabetic  Foot  Hy-  n_iu  $000 
giene  Included  with  order. 

Order  Today:  We  pay  postage  except  COD’S 
DR.  REEVES  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

809  Wyandotte  St.,  Dept.  RY-I4F,  Kansas  City  6, Mo. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
’round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high:  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor. 
Hoes  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) ' 

LABAWCQ  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  w 

■  i  Motor  coupling  included. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  10  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


EASY 

TERMS 


BROWER 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


Hogs  Make  Use  of  Many  Feeds 

Hogs  produce  more  for  feed  consum¬ 
ed  than  any  other  farm  animal .  But 
the  feed  must  be  ready  and  right . 

By  R.  W.  BUCK 


INCOME  TAX  PROBLEMS  —  Personal,  business 
tax  returns.  Low  cost  service.  Mail  $1.00  for  Tax 
Saver  Guide.  DONALD  HILLIARD, 

1697-L  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


liHE  hog  has  only  one  stomach 
as  contrasted  to  four  in 
the  cow,  sheep  and  other 
ruminants;  and  the  hog’s 
stomach,  unlike-  that  of 
ruminants’,  is  relatively 
small  in  ratio  to  its  body 
size.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  hogs  to  receive  feeds  which 
are  rather  low  in  fiber  content  and 
correspondingly  high  in  the  more 
easily  digested  nutrients  like  starch 
and  sugar.  For  best  fattening  results, 
hogs  need  be  fed  all  they  will  eat 
and  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note,  too,  that,  because  of 
relatively  low  roughage  consumption, 
both  protein  and  minerals  should  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  suitable 
supplements  to  the  grain  ration.  Cer¬ 
tain  vitamins  are  also  essential  as 
part  of  an  adequate  hog  ration. 

Roughage  and  Pasture 

While  hogs  cannot  eat  enough 
roughage  to  supply  all  of  their 
needed  nutrients,  both  hay  and  for¬ 
age  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  good  gains 
and  production.  Good  quality  legume 
hay,  fed  in  slatted  racks,  furnishes 
enough  of  vitamins  A  and  D  to  meet 
the  physiological  requirements  of  the 
hog.  When  on  pasture,  the-  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  supply  vitamin  D, 
and  the  green  forage  is  high  in  vita¬ 
min  A  activity.  Both  of  these  vita¬ 
mins  are  needed  for  health  and  good 
gains. 

Besides  the  vitamin  content  of 
good  hay  and  grass,  considerable 
amounts  of  essential  minerals  can  be 
supplied  through  their  use.  However, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  allow  hogs 
free  access  to  a  commercial  mineral 
mixture  both  in  dry  lot  and  on 
pasture.  It  is  preferable  to  supply  a 
mineral  mixture  which  contains  most 
of  the  trace  elements,  such  a  man¬ 
ganese,  iodine  and  cobalt,  as  well  as 
calcium,  phosphorus,  chlorine  and 
sodium.  In  addition  coarse  salt 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 

Legume  hay  and  pasture  can  also 
furnish  quite  a  bit  of  the  protein 
needed  by  hogs,  and  in  a  form  which 
is  well  suited  to  efficient  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  In  fact,  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  hog  gains  are  so  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  adequate  and  proper 
use  of  good  quality  alfalfa  hay  and 
meal  that  many  of  the  best  hog 
farmers  now  incorporate  five  per 
cent  alfalfa  meal  in  their  hog  grain 
feed,  regardless  of  whether  the  hogs 
are  in  dry  lot  or  on  pasture. 

Corn  and  Barley 

Corn  is  the  best  basic  hog  feed,  as 
it  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  pound 


than  any  other  grain,  and  its  pala- 
tability  is  superior.  However,  it  has 
decided  limitations  for  hogs.  Corn 
is  deficient  in  both  protein  and 
minerals;  consequently,  it  needs  to 
be  supplemented  with  these  essen¬ 
tials.  Yellow  corn  is  preferable  to 
white  corn  as  a  hog  fed  because  of 
its  superior  vitamin  A  content..  Corn 
can  be  used  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
ration  for  fattening  hogs.  For  breed¬ 
ing  swine,  however,  it  is  best  to  feed 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  corn  in 
the  grain  mixture,  which  itself 
should  be  limited  to  prevent  the 
brood  sows  and  gilts  from  becoming 
excessively  fat.  • 

It  seldom  pays  to  grind  or  crack 
corn  when  it  is  to  be  fed  to  swine. 
This  is  especially  true  with  prgs  up 
to  a  weight  of  150  pounds;  they  chew 
their  feed  more  thoroughly  than  older 
hogs  do.  Even  with  heavier  hogs,  a 
five  to  six  per  cent  in  efficiency  of 
gain  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
grinding  corn.  Ear  corn  is  even  more 
economical  to  feed  than  shelled  corn, 
provided  it  is  fed  on  a  hard  surface 
so  that  the  corn  grain  is  not  wasted 
by  being  trampled  into  the  ground. 

Until  five  years  ago,  a  production 
of  100  pounds  of  pork  from  eight  to 
10  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  properly 
supplemented  with  up  to  40  pounds 
of  a  suitable  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate,  was  considered  as  being  good. 
Now,  though,  with  improved  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  for  fattening  ability 
and  new  nutritional  findings,  it  is 
quite  common  for  farmers  to  get  100 
pounds  of  gain  with  seven,  or  even 
less,  bushels  of  corn;  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  hogs’ 
requirements  for  a  high  protein 
supplemental  concentrate. 

Barley  is  well  suited  to  the  feeding 
of  both  fattening  and  breeding  hogs. 
Due  to  its  relatively  hard  compo¬ 
sition,  it  has  been  found  best  either 
to  grind  or  crush  it  for  hog  feeding. 
Allowing  for  this  extra  expense, 
barley  has  a  feeding  value  of  ap¬ 
proximately  83  per  cent  that  of 
shelled  corn.  Because  barley  is  not 
as  palatable  as  corn,  when  being 
self-fed  it  is  best  to  mix  it  with  the 
protein  supplement  in  suitable 
amounts,  about  one  to  nine.  Due  to 
its  higher  protein  content,  bailey 
needs  approximately  one-tenth  less 
protein  supplement  than  corn  does. 

Oats  and  Wheat 

Oats  has  a  feeding  value  for  hogs 
approximately  seven  per  cent  less 
than  barley.  In  spite  of  its  lower 
value  in  terms  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients,  oats  in  nevertheless  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  breeding  hogs;  it 
consequently  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  to  make  up  from  a  third 
(Continued  on  Page  54) 


Ralph  Bliek,  Williamson,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Berkshire  hoar  of  John  Bliek  and  Sons  at  the  1953  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse.  This  hoar  has  received  a  balanced  growing  and  fitting 
ration  throughout  his  life;  consequently,  he  is  well  developed  and  makes 
as  excellent  a  breeding  animal  as  he  does  show  individual. 
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Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  January  4,  1954. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  900-1100 
lbs.  —  $28-30;  Choice  $26-27;  Good 
$22-24;  Medium  $20-22;  Common 
$18-20;  Prime  1,300-1,500  lbs. 
$26.50-29;  Choice  $25.50-26.50;  Good 
$23-25. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and 
Choice  $18-22;  Cutter,  Common  and 
Medium  $12-15;  Good  to  Choice 
Bolognas  $16-18. 

Dry  Fed  Heifers  —  Choice  up  to 
$23;  Good  $18-20;  Medium  $15-17; 
Common  $10—15. 

Cows  Choice  $13.50-14;  Good 
$13-13.50;  Common  and  Medium 
$9.50-12.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$9.25-12.50;  Canners  $8.00-9.25. 

Vealers  —  Choice  and  Prime  $31- 
33;  Good  $24-27;  Medium  $18-22; 
Cull  and  Common  $5.00-10. 

Sheep — Choice  Spring  Lambs  $23- 
24;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $15-18; 
Common  Lambs  $8.00-13;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $3.00-7.00. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $21- 
24:  Good  and  Choice  (160-180  lbs.) 
$24.50-25,  (180-200  lbs.)  $24.50- 

26.50,  (200-220  lbs.)  $25.50-26.50, 

(220-250  lbs.)  $25.50-26,  (250-270 

lbs.)  $24.50-25,  (270-200  lbs.)  $24- 

24.50,  (300-350  lbs.)  $22-24,  (350  up) 
$20-23;  Sows  $16-21. 


Eastern 


N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  January  1, 
1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  stronger.  Demand  was  fairly 
active;  supplies  decreased.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaugh¬ 
ter — Good  grade  $14.50-16.20;  Medi¬ 
um  $14-15;  Common  $9.10-12. 
Slaughter  cows  —  Medium  grade 
$11.50-12.70;  Cutters  $10-11.50; 
Heavy  Canners  $9.00-10;  Light  Can¬ 
ners  $7.30-8.40;  Shelly  Canners  $7.00 
and  down.  Slaughter  Bulls  —  Good 
grade  $14.30-15;  Medium  $13-14.40; 
Common  $10.50-12.50. 

The  calf  market  held  firm.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate;  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
Veals  $70-78,  top  $90;  Good  $60-70; 
Medium  $45-58;  Common  and  Culls 
$33-45;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.)  $16-30; 
(65-85  lbs.)  $9.00-15;  Bobs  (under 
65  lbs.)  $9.00  and  down. 

The  hog  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate;  supplies  de¬ 
ceased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $23.50-24.50;  Heavy  Weights 
$19-20.50;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$17.50-18.40;  Heavy  Sows  $19-22; 
Heavy  Boars  $11-12;  Shoats  $10- 
14.50  each.  Small  pigs  $5.00-16.50 
apiece. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Demand 
moderate;  market  steady.  Com¬ 
mercial  750-900  lb.  steers  $17-19; 
Commercial  and  Utility  heifers  aver¬ 
aging  710  lbs.  $14;  Commercial  and 
Good  800-1,000  lb.  steers  $19-21.50; 
few  N.  Y.  State  steers  averaging  990 
lbs.  $24. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle — De¬ 


mand  moderate;  market  steady.  Bulk 
of  Cutters,  Medium  Fat  and  Fat 
Cows  $9.50-11,  top  $11.50;  Canners 
$6.50-9.00;  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $8.00- 
9.50;  Medium  to  Good  Heifers  $12- 
14;  Common  $9.00-11;  Heavy  Sau¬ 
sage  Bulls  $15-16,  top  $16.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $13-14.50;  Common  down  to 
$9.00. 

Calves  —  Demand  good;  market 
steady.  Prime  $34;  Choice  $32-33; 
Good  $27-31;  Medium  $21-26;  Culls 
$17-20;  Bobs  $12-17  and  a  few  bon¬ 
ers  below. 

Hogs  —  Demand  slow;  market 
weaker.  Good  and  Choice  170-240 
lb.  N.  Y.S.  Hogs  $25-25.50,  top  $26; 
240-270  lbs.  $23.50-25;  270-325  lbs. 
$22.50-23.50;  Sows  weighing  250-450 
lbs.  $19.50-20.50;  450-650  lbs.  $18.50- 
19.50;  Boars  $13-15. 

Silver  Medal  Holstein  Bulls 
in  NY  ABC  Herd 

The  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  is  the  owner 
of  four  registered  Holstein-Friesian 
bulls  recently  named  Silver  Medal 
Production  Sires  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  of  America.  Based  on 
the  superior  milk  production  of  the 
bulls’  daughters  as  compared  to  their 
dams,  the  Silver  Medal  honor  marks 
them  as  putstanding  sires  of  the 
, Holstein  breed. 

To  attain  this  high  honor,  at  least 
10  daughters  of  production-tested 
dams  must  have  themselves  been 
tested  with  records  averaging  at  least 
3.4  per  cent  test  and  410  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  a  two-milking,  305-day 
basis.  Furthermore,  the  average 
records  of  the  daughters  must  exceed 
their  production  “expectancy”  by  40 
pounds  of  fat.  “Expectancy”  is  the 
level  of  production  half  way  between 
the  production  of  the  dams  and  the 
average  production  for  the  breed.  An 
average  bull  of  the  breed  will  sire 
daughters  which  will  produce  at  the 
above  named  expectancy  level.  If 
the  bull  is  better  than  average,  his 
daughters  will  exceed  “expectancy” 
and  if  they  exceed  it  by  40  pounds 
of  butterfat,  he  becomes  a  Silver 
Medal  Production  Sire. 

Staffordshire  Montvic  Crusader 
has  13  qualifying  daughters  produc¬ 
ing  an  average  of  498  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat  on  a  twice-daily  milking,  305-day 
basis,  exceeding  the  production  of 
their  dams  by  11  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat  and  averaging  3.72  per  cent  test. 
Poestenkill  Abegweit  Faforit  (classi¬ 
fied  “very  good”)  has  15  qualifying 
daughters  producing  an  average  of 
535  pounds  of  butterfat  on  a  twice- 
daily  milking,  305-day  basis,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  production  of  their  dams  by 
10  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  averaging 
4.16  per  cent  test.  High  Meadow 
Farm  Masterpiece  has  11  qualifying 
daughters  producing  an  average  of 
525  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  a  twice-daily 
milking,  305-day  basis,  exceeding 
the  production  of  their  dams  by  83 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  averaging 
3.90  per  cent  test.  Emperor  Hazel¬ 
wood  Olena  has  11  qualifying  daugh¬ 
ters  producing  an  average  of  480  lbs. 
of  butterfat  on  a  twice-daily  milk¬ 
ing,  305-day  basis,  exceeding  the 
production  of  their  dams  by  26  lbs. 
of  butterfat  and  averaging  3.70  per 
cent  test. 


Dairying  is  on  the  increase  in  Maine,  with  the  County  Fairs  -featuring  dairy 
show  departments.  This  nicely  uddered,  trim  Ayrshire  cow,  Jewett  Farms 
Happy  Girl,  was  top  female  at  both  the  Skowhegan  and  Fryeburg  Maine 
Fairs  in  1953.  Held  by  Earl  Jewett,  Pittston,  Kennebec  County,  she  is  owned 
by  his  18-year-old  daughter  Gwendolyn.  Mr.  Jewett  owns  a  290 -acre 

dairy  farm. 


HOW  TO  00 
IT  YOURSELF ! 


You  eon  borrow  a  copy  of  ibis 
valuable  book ...  EfcEEf 

At  !gst  there  is  a  medical  guide  for  treatment  of  farm  animals  that  is  sci¬ 
entifically  accurate,  yet  written  and  illustrated  so  plainly  that  many  of  the 
tasks  that  formerly  required  a  Veterinarian  can  now  be  done  by  the  farmer. 

For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  Insemination,  read  how  to  get  semen— how 
to  test  for  purity  how  to  store — how  to  ship — how  to  inseminate.  Learn 
how  to  get  prize  9tock  at  low  cost  by  breeding  twenty  to  thirty  cows  from 
one  ordinary  service— how  to-breed  from  young  bulls  too  small  to  serve— 
from  older  bulls  whose  great  size  might  injure  cows.  This  is  only  one  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  384-page  book  that  Louis  Bromfield  has  said  “no  farmer 
should  be  without."  Its  117  other  chapters  give  you  exact  —  -  ...  — 

and  simple  instructions  for  diagnosing  all  the  diseases  of  |j  ■“  *■  “ 

farm  animals.  They  show  you  how  to  tell  one  disease  from  •  WINDSOR  porcc  n.r<  M 

another— even  when  symptoms  are  similar— which  are  cur-  1  200  E.  Ontario  St  Chi  cap- m  111  «ii  II 
able  which  are  not-what  to  do  to  protect  other  animals  *  „  :  St., Chicago  #19. 

— what  serums,  vaccines,  or  medicines  to  give.  And  230  pic-  K  MAI.  veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers"  ■ 

tures  show  you  exactly  how  to  give  these  medicfnes  NoPth-  [  ?  KKRgRP^nTPNr  =  ?EVEN  DAYS  R 
mg  like  ,t  ever  before.  Almost  a  quarter  million  copies  sold.  |  7  S  SC  » 

Just  Send  Name!-  NO  MONEY  I  ™:^e’otlvJiUremitis-s5irjlvU™-  ■ 

No  deposit.  No  C.O.D.  No  cash.  No  obligation.  Just  like  | 
borrowing  from  a  neighbor.  Send  your  name,  and  Mr.  Z  NAMF 

Stamm,  the  author  of  “Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers,”  |  - 

will  lend  you  a  copy  free,  postage  prepaid.  Send  coupon  or  I 

postcard  now.  This  book  may  save  valuable  animals  for  you.  |  ADDRESS _ 

WINDSOR  PRESS,  A  Division  of /Popular  Mechanics  I 

200  E.  Ontario  St.,  Dept.  St  CHICAGO  1 1,  ILL.  ft  F.G _ STATE. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  miSook 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  and  Giant  Chinchillas, 
Free  Literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  193-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST., _ BUFFALO  I.  N,  Y. 

UDDER-TEAT 

0INTMEN1 

FOR  ALL  MINOR 
WOUNDS,  CHAPS, 
pgarkFn  ckin 

PROTECT  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  UDDER V T** 

with  the  daily  help  of  Corona 
..  — the  Woolfat-rich  salve  with  “ 

II  odorless  antiseptic.  Stays  on. 

isvll  .  -  Rubs  in.  8  oz.  can  SI .10  at 


\7I%CE  1903  dealers  or  postpaid 

' ' Corons* Be*  17AI-I  Kaoton, Q. 


TRIAL  SAMPLE  10* 


Sell  Your  -■* 
Surplus  Stock 


I 


M' 


fANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


—OUTSTANDING— 

Guernsey  Sire  Prospect 

Born  April  6,  1953,.  by  Douglaston 
Anne’s  Challenger,  female  side  a 
great  cow  family.  The  price  $300.  He 
is  a  bargain.  Write  for  pedigree,  etc. 

FORCE  Hill.  FARM  re/JSfiSSgg 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

CERTIFIED  BANGS  —  APPPROVED  T.  B. 
CALFHOOD  VACCINATED 
Started  with  Guernseys  since  1925.  Continuous  nega¬ 
tive  to  Bangs  since  1931,  grass  silage  orngram  since 
193a,  started  A.  R.  Herd  Test  1938  yearly  herd 
average  ever  10,000  milk,  500  fat.  Slow  can  offer 
females  all  ages,  and  a  few  bull  calves  •from  dams 
with  lactations  up  to  16,000  —  8Co  tat  tm  2x  by 
outstanding  sires. 

PINE  HILL  FARM,  KATONAH,  NEW  YORK 

— - —  GOOD  GRADE  GUERNSEYS  - 

32  COWS.  9  BRED  HEIFERS  4  YEARLING  S. 

FRESH  FROM  SEPTE M BER-W ARCH. 
PATRICK  COOKE, _  VERGENNES,  VERMONT 


— — FIVE  GOOD  GRADE  MILTERS  

DUE  MARCH  ON  AND  ONE  BUCK.  ALL 


ABRAM  ALLEN, 


575. 


MANNSVILLE,  WEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


P  0  L  LED  HERE  FORDS 


60  COW  HERD — Herd  Sires  S  F  Kino  and  Sinrhnice 
Domino  143d.  Open  and  Bred  Heifers.  BuU  Calves 
Available.  KINWOLD  FARMS, 

J.  d.  McKinnon,  r.  d.  i.  elmira,  *,  y. 

SEVERAL  CHOICE  1953  ANGUS  BULLS  SI75 
HEIFERS.  Sired  by  prize  winning  son  of  an  Inter- 
national  Champion. _ C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS  N.Y. 

- -  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE - ~ - - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 
Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Mot  Bred 

JERSEY 


HAMILTON  FARM, 


8  0 


GLADSTONE,  MEW 
HEAD 


New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves,  300-400  lbs. 
either  steers  or  heifers  available,  your  choice. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  Thousand  Islands.  .CLAYTON.  M.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr.  Office  Rbc/ne  2 1 8 

SWINE 


DUROCS  •  HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  SOWS  — ALSO  FALL  PIGS 
Sired  by_  Proud  -  Master  Ace,  N.  Y.  Grand  Cnampion 
1953  and  out  of  our  great  sow  ten 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  F.  D.  I,  A\FTt)M,  V.  Y. 

•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N  Y, 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  A  VAIL  A  B  li 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
„„„„  „  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  BD..  BALTIMORE  22,  M  D 


»  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30tlt  St.,  file w  York 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  .tune  Pig 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER  NY 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  June  Boars  and  gTsTsI  Oe. 
tober  Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  St:  [Dr  Gents:  N .  Y 


DOGS 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'"PHIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  Intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
H  e  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  In  the  NewiYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  Z°/o  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3Cth  Street,  New  York  City 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt  . 2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake., .  1.95 

Grass  Silage  and  Dairying, 

Ray  W.  Ingham .  1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


English  Shepherd  Pups 

Superior  grade.  Guaranteed  to  drive  calfift.  Sensibly 
priced.  Dependable  watchdogs  and  tampan  ien<  in- 
oculated  for  distemper.  Vitamin  fed.  wormed.  Buy  e 
healthy  Pup.  Stamped  self  addressed  envelope  please. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,,  H.  Y. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  Best  of  Bloodline:  Dam 
from  imported  stock  has  certificate  of  proven  Workins 
Ability.  CARLTON  EBERSTEIN,  PERRY.  N  Y 


-SKELTIE  (Miniature  Collie.  PSJFPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  register^:.  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkietewn  3.  Pa. 

— — -  POODLE  PUPPIES  - 

Black  Standard,  sired  Blakeen,  sen  of  champion 
Mademoiselle  Belinda,  registered  A.KX.  Dam  Bel¬ 
gian,  all  around  farm  and  hunting  dog  $75.00. 
B.  COX,  RIDGE  ROAD.,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 

- -REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  parents.  Males  $!5.G0: 

Females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for  registration  papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  MEW  YORK 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines,  Exrelient 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber.  Ithaca,  N  V. 

— —  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTOM,  M.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'TZ'cuTlll"" 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  TOP 
QUALITY.  JONAIRE  KENNELS.  ML  POCOMO,  PA. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding,  Beauties 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 


BOXERS.  DACHSHUNDS,  POMERANIANS,  PE¬ 
KINGESE.  COLLIES,  SHEPHERDS 
KEEGAN  KENNELS. _ SAGO,  MAINE 

COLLIE  PUPS:  Beautiful,  Intelligent,  Pecliqretd 

FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 


EXTRA  NICE,  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  V a. 
BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPPIES.  JULIA  ST RITTMATTER  SrWFIL  N.J. 

_ SHEEP _ 

twelve  K4K4KU  SHEEP  VARUUts  AGES 


REG. 


R.  CONRAN, 


$25  AND  UP 

AVON,  CONN. 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 
GOOD  ONES.  PRICED  TO  SELl 
R  .C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE.  M.  Y. 
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WHEN  YOU  BAKE 

m  tyMAdfo  a  dmfcl 


USE  THE  BEST  BAKING  POWDER 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


BAKING  POWDERI 


Baking  with  Davis  “double 
action”  means  super-lightness 
.  .  .  fine  texture.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted!  Send  for  easy  baking 
QUICK-MIX  Charts.  R.  B. 
Davis  Company,  Dept.  RN- 
24,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


HEARING  BAD  ? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  4RN  I  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Sheets,  Toasters, 
Towels,  Mixers,  etc. 

GIVEN  TO  YOU  FREE! 


Hundreds  of  famous,  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products 
to  choose  from  —  furniture, 
rugs,  lamps.  slip  covers, 
silverware,  china,  draperies. 
You  get  $50.00  —  $100.00 
and  more  in  merchandise 
just  by  being  Secretary  of  a 
Popular  Club  you  help  your 
friends  form.  It’s  easy!  It’s 
fun!  Nothing  to  sell,  noth¬ 
ing  to  buy.  Write  today. 

Send  for  Big  FREE 
FULL-COLOR  Catalog 


j’"pop,ular"" Club  Plan,  Dept.  B-753,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.”^| 

m  ■ 

;  Name .  I 


1  Address..- . / . 

*  City . .. ...  State^ 


vAy 


lines  bright  at  night  .Rustproof-made  of  aluminum 
isy  fo  read  DAY-n-NIGHT  *  Baked  enamel  finish 
sided-both  lettered  'We  ship  in  3  days 
iy  15  letters  &  numbers  .Money-back  guarantee 
POSTPAID.  C.O.D.  if  desired;  fees,  postage  added. 

fUND  RAISERS  — You  can  make  money  taking  orders  for 
DAY-n-NIGHT  Markers -help  your  dub, 

,  church  or  yourself!  Write  for  details. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
A, -EHOiNEERIHG  COMPANY  + 

271  E  SPEAR  BLDG-  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomf  orts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


p  WITH 

I  SOFT  WATER 

(jj\)  One  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
of  4  or  more! 


1  vi 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  you’ll  use  only  >/4  as 
much  soap.  Shorter  washing 
time  saves  wear  on  clothes, 
too.  Actually  pays  for  itself. 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


FJ 1 RMERS 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  spare 
rooms?  Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to 
your  summer.  Earn  $1500  or  more.  Ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  city  folk  who  want  to 
spend  their  vacations  with  you.  Write 
for  details  of  our  plan,  which  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Grange. 

FARM  VACATIONS  &  HOLIDAYS,  Inc. 

500  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


NURSES  •  R.  N.’s 

Various  capacities  —  must  have  recent  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  as  charge  or  floor  nurses:  for  night  super¬ 
visor  at  $245.00  a  month.  On  day  or  evening  shifts, 
$220.00  a  month  as  starting  salaries  —  if  no  recent 
hospital  experience,  pay  rate  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  experience.  Apply  the  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES, 
PINEHAVEN  NURSING  HOME,  PINEWALD.  N.  J. 


KNITTING  YARNS 

Wide  Selection.  Excellent  Quality  and  Value 
Write  Mill  Store  for  Samples  and  Prices. 
Pepperell  Braiding  Co.  Inc.,  E.  Pepperell,  Mass 


- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn 
largementa  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA 


TREE  RIPENED  ORANGES  or  GRAPEFRUIT  or 
MIXED.  $5.15  Per  Bushel,  Express  Free. 

L.  F.  CORLISS,  BOX  1124,  WINTER  PARK.  FLA. 


Spiced  Apples  with  Boiled  Ham 


Photo:  The  Apple  Kitchens,  New  York 
Yum!  Something  new  in  apple  seasoning,  a  dash  of  curry  or  cinnamon,  with 
chutney  sauce  poured  over,  and  all  broiled  to  a  delicious  glaze.  Serve  with 

broiled  ham  for  a  winter  dinner. 


Ham  and  apples  have  been  good 
eating  companions  for  generations. 
As  a  winter  dish,  broiled  apple 
halves,  spiced  with  curry  or  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  a  slice  of  broiled  ham  are 
something  that  looks  good,  tastes 
good,  and  is  good  and  nourishing. 

Apple  Halves  With  Curry  or 
Cinnamon 

Use  3  tart  apples;'  %  cup  sugar; 
%  cup  water;  IVz  tablespoons  curry 
powder  or  cinnamon;  1  tablespoon' 
minced  onion;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  % 
cup  finely  chopped  chutney. 


Wash,  core  and  pare  apples;  cut  in 
half  crosswise.  Combine  sugar,  water, 
curry  or  cinnamon,  onion  and  salt  in 
saucepan.  Bring  to  boil,  stirring  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Add  apples;  cover; 
simmer  3  to  5  minutes.  Turn  apples 
carefully;  cover;  cook  2  to  3  minutes 
longer  or  until  apples  are  easily 
pierced  with  a  fosk  but  still  hold 
their  shapes.  Remove  apples  to 
shallow  pan.  Continue  cooking  sugar 
mixture  until  it  forms  a  thick  syrup. 
Add  chutney.  Pour  over  apples;  broil 
until  apples  are  well-glazed,  basting 
several  times  with  syrup.  Serve  with 
broiled  liam,  hot  from  the  grid. 


Furniture  Refinishing  — 
New  Free  Booklet 

“Don’t  throw  that  water  away;  it 
isn’t  worn  out  yet!” 

That  warning  is  often  heard  on  a 
boat  offshore,  where  every  drop  of 
fresh  water,  even  when  no  longer  fit 
to  drink,  can  still  be  used  in  other 
ways. 

The  same  is  true  for  old  furniture. 
Battered  and  shabby  though  it  may 


photo:  Rural  Research  Inst.,  Inc 


be,  it  isn’t  worn  out  yet;  it  is  still 
fit  for  pleasing  usefulness.  The 
chances  are  that  all  it  needs  is  a 
refinishing  job  to  rescue  it  from  the 
attic  or  worse.  Restoring  old  pieces 
has  other  advantages:  it  makes 
something  out  of  nothing,  creates  a 
good  hobby,  and  turns  an  old  chest 
or  chair,  table  or  bench,  into  a  new 
addition  to  the  home  out  of  your 
own  handiwork. 

Learning  how  to  put  on  a  new 
finish  goes  back  to  a  few  basic 
guides,  a  few  simple  tools,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  start.  Such  instructions  for  the 
beginner,  not  for  the  expert,  are 
now  collected  in  an  excellent  book¬ 
let,  called  “Furniture  Refinishing.” 

This  16-page  booklet,  with  “before 
and  after”  pictures,  and  simple, 
clear,  practical,  economical  instruc¬ 
tions,  is  offered  to  you  with  Woman 
and  Home  pleasure,  and  at  no  cost 
to  yourself.  To  receive  a  copy,  mere¬ 
ly  mail  us  a  post  card  addressed  to 
FURNITURE  REFINISHING,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.;  on  the 
postal’s  reverse  side,  write  (print  is 
better)  '  your  own  name  and  full 
address. 

As  you  know;  we  are  very  careful 
about  the  booklets  we  select  for  our 
readers.  This  is  one  we  are  glad  in¬ 
deed  to  be  able  to  send  to  you. 


Many  women,  when  ironing  cur¬ 
tains  and  bedspreads,  use  a  straight- 
edged  board,  which  they’ve  padded, 
that’s  as  long  as  the  ironing  board 
and  several  inches  wider.  Laid  on 
the  regular  ironing  board,  the  added 
width  makes  large  pieces  go  faster 
and  iron  straighter. 
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Patterns  for  Height  of  the  Season 


2387 - Newest  Two-Piece  Silhouette  —  a  smart  basic  in  wool  or  faille. 

Collared  jacket  in  fitted  bolero  version  with  short  or  three-quarter  sleeves; 
skirt  flared  in  four  gores.  Sizes,  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18:  Skirt  and  three- 
quarter  sleeved  bolero,  ZVs  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

2843  —  Little  Girlish  One  Piece  Dress  with  Contrasting  Top,  plus  flared 
bolero  for  dressier  effect.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  Skirt  and  bolero  3%  yds. 
of  35-in.  fabric.  Contrasting  top,  only  %  yds.,  35-in.  25  cents. 

2896  —  Slenderizing,  Youthful-Looking  House  Dress..  Simple  to  sew! 
Featured  in  this  scooped  neck  cotton  with  arm-free  sleeves  —  a  fashion  you 
will  want  to  make  from  fresh  crisp  wash  fabrics.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size 
18:  4  yds.  35-in.  or  three  100-lb.  feed  bags.  25  cents. 

334  —  Lovely  Large  Spiral  Doily  to  Crochet  —  It’s  a  13-inch  diameter 
doily  with  unusual  solid-and-openwork  effect,  with  spiral  technique:  the 
farther  you  work  from  the  center  the  bigger  the  “squares”  become  until 
at  outermost  edge  they  measure  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  If  you  choose, 
you  can  continue  until  you  have  a  much  larger-sized  doily!  Fun  to  work 
and  a  most  attractive  piece  when  finished.  20  cents. 

319  —  Smart  Snug  “Cross-Over”  to  Knit  in  Wool.  Nothing  more  prac¬ 
tical  in  nylon,  dacron  or  wool  3-ply  fingering  yarn  to  wear  about  under 
winter  coats  or  with  slacks.  Two  versions  —  one  pattern.  Both  models  cross 
over  and  botton  at  each  hip.  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Upon  the  Sabbath  Snow 

The  west  is  streaked  with  rose  and  gold,  late  shadows  on  the  snow  are  blue; 
But  where  there  are  no  shadows  cast,  the  snow  is  rose  and  golden  too. 

A  Sabbath  day  is  ending  now,  soon  stars  will  pierce  the  winter  night; 

On  those  who  watch,  the  setting  sun  bestows  a  benedictive  light. 
Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


The  Little  Brown  House 


Never,  never  have  the  clusters  of 
spruce  cones  been  so  large  and  per¬ 
fect  as  they  are  this  year.  Christmas 
greens  from  the  woods  emphasised 
the  fact,  for  we  used  them  as  gifts. 
The  many  letters  from  Rural  New- 
Yorker  friends  are  always  an  inspi¬ 
ration  at  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  season.  I  suggest  that,  instead 
of  a  New  Year  resolution,  we  all 
adopt  this  motto,  for  1954:  “They 
helped  every  one  his  neighbor;  and 
every  one  said  to  his  brother,  Be  of 
good  courage.”  This  each  individual 
is  able  to  do. 

The  deer  season  here  was  warm 
and  our  men  spent  many  happy 
hours  walking  trails  old  and  new. 
They  saw  deer  but  could  see  no 
horns,  so  they  have  ammunition  for 
next  year  and  many  mental  pictures 
to  review  during  the  Winter.  Maybe 
it  is  better  so. 

.  Each  month  brings  Mother  Nature 
into  prominence  and  we  must  pay 
respects  to  her  for  the  unusual  first 
part  of  December.  Moisture  poured 
generously  into  the  bone  dry  springs 
and  wells  which  responded  slowly. 

January  16,  1954 


Lilac  buds  swelled;  even  the  potato 
eyes  looked  ready  to  sprout.  Dande¬ 
lions  thought  it  was  Spring  and  their 
yellow  blooms  starred  the  grass  as 
if  it  were  April.  A  friend  showed  me 
some  nice  spikes  of  delphinium 
picked  from  her  garden;  ours  had 
Johnny-jump-ups  blossoming. 

Indoors  at  the  Little  Brown  House, 
though  many  plants  are  thriving,  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  my  African  vio¬ 
lets  are  beautiful.  Perhaps  their 
room  has  too  low  a  temperature  at 
night.  At  any  rate  the  violets  are 
a  near  failure  with  me.  At  the  same 
time  a  friend  has  dozens  and  dozens 
of  beauties.  But  I  am  still  trying  to 
find  a  place  here  where  these  lovely 
plants  will  be  happy. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  to  know  that 
the  sun  again  is  swinging  back,  set¬ 
ting  each  night  on  its  more  northerly 
course,  taking  us  nearer  to  Spring. 

Vermont  Mother  Bee 


It’s  a  good  -idea  to  quilt-stitch  the 
shoulder  pads  when  they’re  new. 
This  prevents  the  filling  from  lump¬ 
ing  in  the  laundering. 


Young  cook  is  one  of  the  East’s  top  winners 


Teen-Age  Cook  Wins  16  Ribbons 
in  New  Jersey  Competition 


Joan  Jurgensen  of  Baptistown, 
N.  J.  is  only  17  years  old,  but  she 
has  already  won  72  ribbons  for  her 
cooking  skill,  and  what’s  more  she’s 
won  them  all  in  the  last  three 
years.  Last  fall  Joan  entered  cook¬ 
ing  competition  at  the  Flemington 
Fair  and  took  16  ribbons — all  of 
them  blue. 

Joan  not  only  wins  prizes  for  her 
cooking,  but  she  gives  cooking 
demonstrations  as  well.  And  when 
it  comes  to  yeast,  Joan  always  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


“It’s  so  fast-rising,”  she  say&.  ‘'And 
really  easy  to  use.” 

Everywhere  in  the  cOBmtry— 
prize-winning  cooks  use  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  Out  of 
9,449  prize  winners  surveyed,  over 
90%  said  they  depend  on  it.  This 
grand  yeast  is  so  handy . . .  beeps  for 
months  at  a  time  on  your  pantry 
shelf.  And  it  always  rises  fast.  Now 
when  you  bake  at  home  it’s  con¬ 
venient  to  use  yeast.  Just  look  for 
the  label  that  says  Fleiscbmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 
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NSTAlIADANIEL! 

\  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

SuMtAt/te 


FOR  BIG  MEN  ONLY! 


MAKE  A  L0T  OF  MONEY 
in  a  LITTLE  SPARE  ME 


Show  New  EXCLUSIVE 
V  GREETING  CABBS 

It’s  easy  to  make  extra  money  in  spare 
time  showing  friends,  neighbors 
famous  Wallace  Brown  '’Feature” 
r  ^  All -Occasion  Assortment.  Sells  for 
f only  $1 — up  to  50c  p/i-eiffi#  tor  you! 
f''  Cash  in  on  big  demand  for  our  glo- 
m  rious  Easter  Assortment.  Many  other  Card 
A™\  Assortments  like  Humorous"  ‘All-in- Fen” 
plus  Gift  Wrappings,  Stationery, 
Imported  Napkins, Novelty  Gilt  Items, 
more  than  40  big  money- makers.  , 

START  NOW!  Mailt  Coupon 

Send  no  money !  Just  paste  coupon 
on  postcard  and  mail.  We’ll  send  you 
two  popular  assortments  eniir^iy  o>n  ap¬ 
proval.  See  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is  ACT  TODAY  ! 

WALLACEBR0WN,lnc.,Dept.K138.225FiftftAt  .NewVorti’ICJ.Y. 


SIZES 

10  to  16 


WIDTHS 

AAA  to  EEE  ! 


We  SPECIALIZE  in  large 
sizes  only  —  sizes  10  to  16 ; 
widths  AAA  to  EEE.  Loun¬ 
gers  ;  Nylon  Mesh ;  Dress 
Oxfords ;  Moccassins ;  High 
and  Low  Work  Shoes ; 
Slippers ;  Rubbers ;  Over¬ 
shoes;  Sox.  Enjoy  the 
finest  in  fit,  comfort, 
style  at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Mail  only.  Write  for  Free  Style  Book  Today!  « 

KING  SIZE,  INC.  418,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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Write 

For 

Catalog 

FREE 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/C45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  __ 

save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  707,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


TABLES  and 
CHAIRS 

Hundreds  ol  Styles— Factory  Prices 


'  Folding 
Non-Folding 


Send  For 
Catalogue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 
Dept.  8  North  Adams  1.  Mass. 


U*  MftNEV  Selling  waitresses,  beauticians,  others, 
Iw  lilUnEI  guaranteed  uniforms  $3.98  up.  Ny- 
ns,  cottons.  Sizes  9-52.  Free  bonus  uniform.  Full, 
irt  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  full  color 
‘talog.  UPLAND  UNIFORMS, 

18-  EAST  23rd,  DEPT.  BF-4,  NEW  YORK 


E:©  the  soft  pink  dental 
hion  that  helps  FALSE 
TH  wearers  to  amazing 
comfort! 


Modern,  scientific 
design  helps  you 
eat  the  foods  you 
enjoy. 


You  need  not  suffer  the  aches  and 
pains  of  ill-fitting  dentures.  And  yow 
need  no  longer  be  embarrassed  by 
false  teeth.  With  EZO  Dental  Cushions 
thousands  have  found  pleasant  relief 
from  unpleasant  false  teeth  symptoms. 

EZO  helps  relieve  pressure  on  sore„ 
tender  gums  due  to  ill-fitting  dentures^ 
helps  keep  seeds  from'  lodging  under 
plates,  helps  plates  fit  more  snugly* 
without  raising  or  "clicking".  EZO  caw 
help  you- wear  your  denture  in  com¬ 
fort!  Average  life  of  cushion  lasts  J? 
to  4  days. 

Order  Direct  From  Laboratory 
send  $1.25  for  20  EZO  Lowers 
send  $1.25  for  16  EZO  Uppers 
or  send  $2.50  for  both 

EZO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  572- B,  Box  9306,  Phi  la.  39,  Pa. _ _ 

Make  your  own  dress,  blouse, 
etc.  Write  for  free  samples 


SEW  AND  SAVE 

of  our  ’fine  rayon  crepes,  printed  crepes,  sharkskin 
suitings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Unusual  values! 
ALEX  RCDKSN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SI 
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Better  Disk  Harrows 
are  built  by  CJgjjs* 


Designed  for  efficient  tillage  performance,  the  new  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Disk  Harrows  have  been  re-engineered  for  extra  years  of  profitable 
sendee.  Yet,  they  retain  the  features  that  have  made  Clark  the  “cut- 
tingest  harrow”  since  1865. 


^  The  Wonder  Disker  with  re- 
'  versible  gangs,  automatic 
angling  and  rear  mounted 
weight  carriers  is  a  versatile, 
multi-purpose  harrow  ideal 
for  fallow  ground  tilling, 
orchard  cultivation,  cover 
crop  disking,  pasture  reno¬ 
vation,  soil  conservation  and 
as  a  bush  and  bog  harrow. 

r 

This  all-purpose  Flexible 
Tractor  Disk  Flarrow  is 
ideal  for  cutting,  slicing  and 
pulverizing.  Down  draft 
construction  gives  deeper 
penetration  without  added 
weights.  Your  tractor  pulls 
less  weight,  uses  less  fuel 
and  automatically  angles  or 
straightens  the  gangs  to  suit 
any  field  condition. 


All  Clark  Harrows  are  equipped  with  the  celebrated  Clark  “Cutaway” 
disks.  Made  of  top  quality  steel  with  the  exclusive  hammer  forged 
edges,  Clark  blades  stay  sharper  far  longer. 


Distributed  by 


General  Offices  at  Gabon,  Ohio 
Factories  at  Kigganum,  Connecticut  and  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT 

If  you  act  at  once 


Write  now  for  information 

Grange  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  LOW  COST  POWER 


TRACTOR-DRIVE  GENERATORS 

Compare  these  outstanding  features  —  all 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  on  the  ONAN: 
MOUNTING  BASE,  assuring  automatic  belt¬ 
tightening 

PLUG-IN  VOLTMETER,  may  be  plugged  in 
anywhere 

RECEPTACLE,  mounted  on  the  generator 

MANUAL  TRANSFER  SWITCH— 3  pole,  double 
throw,  60  amperes 

FLAT  BELT  PU  LLEY— constructed  with  non¬ 
slipping,  high  friction,,  co-efficient  faces 

PLUS 

—  Choice  of  four  model  —  3,  4,  7  and  10  KW 

—  New  low  prices  including  all  features  listed 
above. 

Write  Today  for  Details  to  — 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 

12-12  R  37th  AVENUE 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  NEW  YORK 


Meet  Your  Needs 
WITH  USED 


Quonset  Huts 

20'  Wide,  48'  Long,  11'  High  J  Write  for 
Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  I  low  prices 
stands,  living  quarters,  etc.  |  &  details 
Easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  ,  with  our 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  Is  *  illustrated 
or  F.  0.  B.  Truck  Bronx,  N.  Y.  *  circular. 

J.  MORRIS 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  OPERATE  A  CHAIN  SAW,  you  are 

bound  to  increase  your  timber  cut  by  in¬ 
stalling  genuine  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain. 
This  strongly  guaranteed,  patented  chain 
speeds  through  any  timber  .  .  .  stands  up 
under  rough  use  .  .  .  and  with  its  exclusive 
hard-chromed,  Fast-File  Tooth  it  is  the 
easiest  chain  of  all  to  file  right.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  chain  saw  users  have  found 
that,  genuine  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  in¬ 
creases  their  cutting  efficiency  in  any  wood. 
Buy  genuine  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  from 
your  chain  saw  dealer  or  write  to  Oregon 
Saw  Chain  Corp.,  Desk  601,  8816  S.  E.  17th 
Avenue,  Portland  2,  Oregon.  Give  saw 
make,  bar  length. 


. -  CANVAS  COVERS  - 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

S  *  o  1  Jq'n4  I  Write  for  samples 

8  x  12  @  7^68  I  and  stocl1  sizes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 


4  HAWLEY  ST., 


BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


ON  SNAPSHOT  |  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

$250,000  New  and  Used  Tractor  Parts,  150  Models, 
describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guar. 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


[jpg  CHOICE  1953  CROP  SI .00  PER  POUND 


POST  PAID. 
rH  ORDER.  J. 

CORTLANDT  ST.. 


SEND  REMITTANCE 
A.  DEL  SOLAR, 

NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Congress  Awaits  Eisenhower’s  Special  Farm  Message. 
Flexible  or  Rigid  Supports?  .  .  .  Slight 
Rise  in  Farm  Price  Index 


Congress  has  returned,  with  the 
farm  bloc  pretty  much  confused.  In 
previous  years,  there  has  been  a 
congressional  struggle  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  high,  rigid  price  supports 
aaginst  lower,  '  flexible  levels.  This 
year  new  plans  and  programs  com¬ 
plicate  the  picture. 

Most  Congressional  leaders  predict 
that  the  session  will  end  with  at  least 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  level  price  program,  pretty 
much  as  is.  This  is  scheduled  to  be 
the  last  year  of  90  per  cent  of  parity 
unless  such  an  extension  actually 
clears  Congress.  It  is  held  by  most 
members  of  the  farm  bloc  that  the 
backers  of  flexible  props  will  not  in¬ 
sist  this  year  on  full  application  in 
1955  of  the  Anderson  Act  which  pro¬ 
vides  flexibility  between  75  per  cent 
and  90  per  cent  of  parity,  depending 
on  supply  and  anticipated  demand. 
Already  the  two-price  system  pro¬ 
posal  appears  to  have  been  discarded, 
and  the  farm  bloc  is  puzzled  about 
what  the  administration  might  actu¬ 
ally  propose.  It  is  believed  that  the 
proposals,  when  offered,  will  seek 
only  a  few  changes  this  year,  while 
promising  further  changes  in  the 
years  to  come. 

As  January  began,  the  White 
House  announced  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  send  a  special 
farm  legislation  message  to  Congress. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  would 
later  travel  to  Capitol  Hill  to  tell  the 
Agriculture  Committee  about  the 
Eisenhower  program. 

The  President  will  give- at  least  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  changes  that 
the  administration  will  push,  leaving 
the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  fill  in 
the  details.  This  upsets  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  President  Eisenhower 
wants  to  take  farm  policy  out  of 
politics,  and  he  has  been  disturbed 
at  what  he  regards  purely  political 
attacks  on  Benson.  The  President  has 
been  most  deeply  upset  by  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  G.O.P.  legislators  who 
insist  that  Benson  is  not  following  the 
Eisenhower  position  on  farm  matters. 
So  it  has  been  determined  that  there 
will  be  an  Eisenhower  policy,  with 
Benson  explaining  it  and  pushing  it. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
leadership  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
that  body  will  report  out  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  90  per  cent  of  parity  without 
important  changes,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  this  extension  will  clear 
the  House  without  difficulty. 

The  battle  is  scheduled  for  the 
Senate  which  has  long  favored  flexi¬ 
ble  supports.  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken 
(R.,  Vt.),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  influ¬ 
ential  New  Mexico  Democrat,  Sen. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Agriculture 
Secretary  in  the  Truman  cabinet,  are 
staunch  backers  of  Benson  on  the 
Senate  Committee.  Both  Senators  feel 
that  Benson  was  dropped  into  the 
middle  of  a  farm  cidsis  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  already  formed  for  him,  and 
one  which  he  could  not  change.  Both 
feel  that  Benson  should  have  a 
chance  to  form  a  program  of  his  own. 
Sen.  Aiken  was  the  author  of  the 
original  flexible  price  support  mea¬ 
sure  which  bore  his  name,  and  the 
following  year  Sen.  Anderson  wrote 
the  present  flexible  act  which  has 
never  been  permitted  to  come  into 
effect.  Aiken  wrote  his  bill  when 
Anderson  was  agriculture  secretary 
and  the  two  cooperated  fully  in  that 
legislation.  Later,  the  two  cooperated 
equally  on  the  Anderson  Act. 

If  the  President  should  ask  for  any 
important  changes  in  farm  legis¬ 
lation,  Aiken  and  Anderson  would 
have  to  carry  the  ball.  Sens.  Milton 
Young  (R.,  N.  D.),  and  Richard 
Russell  (D.,  Ga.),  successful  at  push¬ 
ing  through  the  last  two-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  90  per  cent  of  parity,  are 
already  set  to  oppose  any  drop  from 
that  level.  They  already  have  a  bill 
in  the  hopper  aimed  at  extending 
90  per  cent  for  another  three  years. 


Again,  as  in  past  years,  the  situ¬ 
ation  amounts  to  automatic  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Anderson  Act  if  Congress 
fails  to  pass  any  farm  price  support 
bill  this  session.  The  Anderson  Act 
is  on  the  books  now  and  it  has 
merely  been  postponed  by  the 
Young  -  Russell  extension  through 
1954  of  90  per  cent  of  parity.  Thus 
the  75-90  per  cent  law  comes  into 
effect  next  January  1  unless  Con¬ 
gress  repeals  it  or  postpones  it  again. 
For  this  reason,  the  Senate  is  again 
the  body  to  be  watched. 

*  *  *  Jfc  # 

Led  by  a  rise  in  hog  prices,  the 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
increased  by  one  per  cent  between 
mid-November  and  mid-December, 
according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Even  more  important, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  jumped  only 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  so  that 
parity  ratio  measure  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
duct  purchasing  power  increased  to 
91  per  cent  in  mid-December.  It  was 
at  90  in  mid-November,  and  96  on 
December  15,  1952. 

The  index  of  livestock  and  pro¬ 
ducts  jumped  two  per  cent  on  the 
hog  rise  and  a  slight  increase  for 
other  meat  animals,  although,  milk 
egg  and  chicken  prices  were  lower. 
The  crop  index  was  down  one  per 
cent  as  lower  cotton,  potato,  citrus 
fruit  and  tobacco  prices  offset  higher 
prices  for  grain,  soybeans,  and  some 
truck  crops. 

*X»  S’!*  »j£ 

The  President  has  banned  imports 
of  oats  from  nations  other  than 
Canada  in  excess  of  2,500,000  bush¬ 
els  between  December  23,  1953  and 
September  30,  1954. 

Canada  had  voluntarily  agreed  to 
limit  its  shipments  of  oats  to  the 
United  States  to  23  million  bushels 
during  the  same  period,  and  then 
Argentina  started  shipping  in  huge 
amounts  from  its  own  surplus  at 
prices  lower  than  the  Canadian  oats. 
Canada,  in  agreeing  to  th*e  limitation, 
had  said  that  both  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  should  “re-examine” 
the  problem  if  oats  started  coming 
into  this  country  from  other  sources. 
*  *  *  % 

The  National  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts,  still  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  plans  to 
push  for  a  law  establishing  a 
“National  Land  Policy,”  so  that 
“.  .  .the  words,  promising  a  more 
dynamic  conservation  program,  are 
translated  into  deeds.” 

Harry  Lando 


Photo:  D.  D.  Holman,  N.  H- 
Old  Stone-  Bridge 

This  stone  bridge,  built  around  1850 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  spans  the  north 
branch  of  the  Contoocook  River  in 
Stoddard,  New  Hampshire.  History 
has  it  that  the  townspeople  were  so 
incensed  at  the  “ extravagance ”  of  the 
selectmen,  that  they  refused  to  re¬ 
elect  them  for  another  term. 
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New  savings  in  the 
3  most  important 
truck  saving  areas 


featuring 


j|F  NEW  Gas-Saving,  Low-Friction, 
High  -  Compression,  Overhead- 
4|f#  Valve,  Deep -Block  Engines  in  _all 
Ford  Trucks!  Power  increases  up  to  23% 

■Now,  you  get  a  gas-saving  Low-Friction 
engine  in  any  Ford  Truck  you  choose  with 
new  horsepower  ranging  from  115  to  170!  The 
short-stroke  design  of  these  engines  cuts  in¬ 
ternal  friction  loss  up  to  33%,  liberates  more 
usable  hauling  power,  provides  new  economies. 


fPS®  NEW  Driverized  Cabs!  NEW 
^llr  Master- Guide  Power  Steering! 

NEW  Power  Brakes!  NEW 
Fordomatic  Drive  on  all  light  models! 


NEW  Money- Saving  Capacities! 
;  More  payload — less  deadweight! 
0  New  Six- Wheelers!  New  Bigger 
Cab  Forwards!  Over  220  Models! 


New  ’54  Ford  Trucks  go  from  Pickups  to 
60,000-lb.  G.C.W.  Big  Jobs — two  brand-new 
Ford  Tandem- Axle  Big  Jobs,  rated  up  to 
40,000  lbs.  G.V.W.!  Two  more  giant  new  Ford 
Cab  Forward  Series  haul  35-ft.  legal-limit 
trailers  in  every  state !  Red  uction  in  curb  weights 
increases  payload  capacities  in  most  models. 


Ford’s  3-man  Driverized  Cabs  cut  fatigue,  con¬ 
serve  energy!  New  Master-Guide  Power  Steering 
standard  on  Series  T-800,  optional  (extra  cost) 
on  most  other  Ford  Big  Jobs,  cuts  steering 
effort  as  much  as  75  %!  New  Power  Braking, 
for  3'2-ton  models,  new  Fordomatic  Drive  for 
all  light-duty  models,  available  at  extra  cost. 


gJWWKK 


138-h.p.  Power  King  V-8 


130-h.p.  Power  King  V-8 


Mightiest  concentration  of  power 
per  cubic  inch  ever  built  into  any 
truck  engine  line!  Only  FORD  has 


15-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 


For  the  power  they  develop,  Ford  Truck 
engines  for  ’54  have  less  cubic  inches  of 
displacement  than  engines  in  other-make  lines. 
For  example,  Ford’s  239-cu.  in.  Power  King 
V-8  develops  its  130  h.p.  from  as  much  as  43 
cubic  inches  less  displacement.  Smaller- 
displacement  engines  normally  need  less  gas. 
That’s  why  Ford  concentrated  power  is  a  big 
factor  in  new  Ford  Truck  TRIPLE  ECONOMY! 
See  your  Ford  Dealer  for  complete  details! 


5  GREAT 
TRUCK  ENGINES! 


All  Low-Friction! 

All  High-Compression! 
All  Overhead-Valves! 
All  Deep-Block  design! 


January  16,  1954 
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JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOORS? 

Not  me!  I  walk  on 
ILiime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 

TilS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


IBS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY  — live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

mmrni  gains  in  fertilizer 

—  Non-Skid  Barn  Cal- 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  — You’ll 

like  the  low  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too.  • 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  L-1  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

(Walters  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Hogs  Make  Use  of  Many 
Feeds 

(Continued  from  Page  48) 

to  a  half  their  ration.  If  a  self-feed¬ 
ing  program  is  being  followed,  it  is 
much  better  to  grind  the  oats  and 
then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  any 
other  grain  being  fed;  otherwise,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  relatively  high  fiber  con¬ 
tent,  the  hogs  root  out'the  whole  oats 
and  thereby  waste  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it. 

In  former  years  wheat  was  not 
used  in  extensive  amounts  as  a  hog 
feed  because  of  its  high  price  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  suitable 
grains.  However,  at  present  prices, 
especially  if  home-grown,  wheat 
presents  good  possibilities  for  use  as 
a  fattening  and  breeding  hog  feed. 
Wheat,  on  the  average,  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  as  corn  and  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  the  content  of 
digestible  protein. 

Buckwheat  and  Rye 

While  buckwheat  has  about  the 
same  fiber  content  as  oats,  the  fiber 
is  principally,  present  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  woody  hull;  therefore  it  needs 
to  be  fed  in  a  ground  fqrm.  Hogs  do 
not  like  buckwheat  as  well  as  the 
other  grains  just  discussed,  but  it 
can  often  be  used  to  lower  the  cost 
of  the  ration  when  it  is  either  home 
grown  or  comparatively  low  in  price. 
In  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
buckwheat  is  worth  approximately 
11  per  cent  less  than  oats.  It  should 
not  form  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  hog  fattening  ration  because, 
when  used  in  larger  amounts,  it  may 
produce  soft  pork  as  well  as  skin 
irritations. 

When  rye  is  home  raised,  and 
therefore  is  desired  as  a  hog  feed,  it 
should  not  form  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  fattening  hog  ration 
and  then  preferably  be  coarse 
ground.  Rye  should  be  allowed  to 
season  for  twoN  months,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  longer,  when  it  has  been  har¬ 
vested,  as  this  somewhat  reduces 
the  possibility  of  ergot  contamin¬ 
ation, 

By-Product  Feeds  for  Hogs 

Hominy  feed  is  a  by-product  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  manufacture  of 
corn  meal  and  hominy.  Hominy  feed 


fhe  SUNSHINE  FEED 
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HIGH  IN  T.  D.  N. 

*  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 

Example  Comparison  Percentages : 

CITRUS  PULP— 75.0;  BEET  PULP— 67.8; 
SNAPPED  CORN— 67.8 


Proven  Feed  for  HIGHER  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 
or  Write 

for  FREE  LITERATURE 


Dried  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  long-established  carbohydrate  feed  of 
proven  value  as  a  milk  producer.  High  in  total  digestible  nutrients  (TDN), 
sugars,  fat  and  minerals,  citrus  pulp  is  progressively  palatable,  does  not 
affect  milk  flavor-  and  is  easy  to  feed  and  store. 

CUTS  FEED  COSTS!  Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  are  now  using 
citrus  pulp  up  to  40%  of  dairy  rations  —  replacing  more  expensive  feed 
—  with  excellent  results!  You  can  too! 


(ITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


consists  of  the  bran  and  germ  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  grain  and  is  about 
equal  to  ground  corn  for  hog  feed¬ 
ing. 

Wheat  bran,  a  by-product  from  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  important  feeds  to 
use  for  both  breeding  and  growing 
swine.  It  contains  almost  17  per  cent 
protein,  is  high  in  minerals,  slightly 
laxative,  and  has  a  beneficial  effect 
when  used  to  form  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  ration. 

Standard  wheat  middlings,  a  by¬ 
product  of  flour  making,  contains 
about  15  per  cent  more  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  than  does  wheat  bran 
and  can  be  used  to  form  up  to  half 
the  feed  for  either  growing,  fatten¬ 
ing  or  breeding  hogs. 

Wheat  mixed  feed  consists  of  a 
combination  of  wheat  bran  and  flour 
.middlings  and  has  an  average  feed¬ 
ing  value  for  hogs  of  about  five  per¬ 
cent  more  than  wheat  bran.  Red  dog 
flour,  white  wheat  shorts,  and  flour 
middlings  have  a  feeding  value 
slightly  greater  than  standard  mid¬ 
dlings;  they  can  be  used  in  the  hog 
ration  in  the  same  manner  as  stand¬ 
ard  middlings. 

Linseed  and  soybean  oil  meals  are 
by-product  high  protein  feeds,  con¬ 
sisting  of  soybean  and  flaxseed  resi¬ 
dues  left  after  the  respective  oils 
have  been  extracted.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  soybean  oil  meal  contains  about 
41  per  cent  protein  while  linseed 
meal  is  around  seven  per  cent  less. 

An  excellent  combination  for 
formulating  a  high  protein  concen¬ 
trate,  to  be  used  for  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  hog  ration  and  some¬ 
what  more  for  young  pigs,  is  one 
consisting  of  either  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal  or  equal  parts  of  each,  40 
pounds;  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  20  pounds; 
linseed  meal,  20  pounds;  and  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  20  pounds. 

Skimmilk,  buttermilk  and  whey 
are  all  excellent  supplemental  feeds 
to  use  with  any  of  the  grains  for 
swine.  Skimmilk"  and  buttermilk 
have  approximately  the  same  pro¬ 
tein  content  and  feeding  value,  while 
whey  is  worth  only  half  as  much  per 
comparable  feeding  unit.  Young  pigs, 
up  to  50  pounds  in  weight,  cannot 
consume  enough  of  these  dairy  by¬ 
products  to  supply  them  with  suffi¬ 
cient  protein  and  other  nutrients  and 
therefore  they  will  need  some  ad¬ 
ditional  concentrated  protein  to  meet 
this  requirement.  On  the  average, 
the  most  efficient  amount  of  skim¬ 
milk  and  buttermilk  to  feed  is  one 
quart .  to  each  pound  of  grain  con¬ 
sumed. 

Animal  and  Fish  Protein  Feeds 

Dried  meat  scraps,  tankage  and 
meat  and  bone  meal  are  all  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  by-products  excellent  to 
use  as  supplemental  high  protein 
feeds  for  swine.  Meat  scraps  are  low¬ 
er  in  fat  than  tankage,  and  if  either 
contain  more  than  4.4  per  cent  of 
phosphqrus  they  must  be  designated 
“with  bone.”  On  the  average  they 
contain  about  45  per  cent  protein. 

The  various  kinds  of  fish  meals  are 
well  suited  for  use  as  supplemental 
high  protein  feeds  for  all  kinds  of 
swine;  their  average  content  is  about 
60  per  cent  protein.  Compared  with 
the  animal  by-product  feeds  dis¬ 
cussed,  fish  meals  are  about  15  per 
cent  more  efficient  in  hog  fattening 
rations.  The  animal  by-product  feeds 
are  well  liked  by  swine. 

Tests  at  several  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  so-called  animal  pro¬ 
tein  factor  (APF)  which  is  of  es¬ 
pecial  value  for  growing  pigs.  Recent 
field  tests  conducted  by  Catron  and 
Wallace  in  Iowa  show  that  when 
only  one  pound  of  concentrated  APF 
is  added  to  one  ton  of  standard  pig 
feed  it  successfully  replaced  a  15  per 
cent  content  of  meat  and  bone  meal 
in  comparable  rations;  it  further 
produced  an  average  of  eight  per 
cent  difference  favoring  APF  in 
efficiency  of  gains.  Concentrated 
APF  is  now  available  in  commercial 
form. 

There  is  no  one  ration  which  is 
best  for  all  ages  and  types  of  swine. 
However,  by  carefully  considering 
the  standard  feeds  and  factors  pre¬ 
sented,  and  making  proper  allowance 
for  availability  and  prevailing  feed 
prices,  a  hog  feeding  program  can 
be  formulated,  and  changed  as 
needed,  which  will  be  both  efficient 
and  economical  for  any  particular 
situation. 
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l -II  Winners 
at  Chicago 


Frozen  Food  Winners  at  4-H  Congress 


It's  loaded  with  LANOLIN 

Yes,  for  50  years,  famous  BAG  BALM  has 
been  rendering  quick-acting  medication  to  cuts, 
bruises,  chaps,  wire  snags,  sunburn,  and  wind- 
burn,  Guard  against  lost  production  caused  by 
teat  injuries  or  caked  bag  .  .  .  use  the  genuine, 
the  original  antiseptic  BAG  BALM.  Buy  BAG 
BALM  at  your  favorite  store  .  .  .  look  for  the 
familiar  big  10-oz.  can. 

FREE  Cow  Book  —  written  by  a  Dairy  expert, 
chock-ful  of  helpful  advice  to  dairymen  .  .  .  write 
for  your  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville  49,  Vt. 
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National  winners  of  the  1953  4-H  Frozen  Food  Program  sponsored  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  show  some  samples  of  their  preservation 
work  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Jenks  of  the  company.  Elizabeth  Liss  of  East  Granby, 
Conn.,  ( fourth  from  left )  was  a  northeast  winner  and  a  recipient  of  a  $300 
college  scholarship.  She  has  frozen  7,917  pounds  of  meat  and  559  quarts  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  In  addition  to  this  worthy  achievement,  she  has 
demonstrated  freezing  methods  before  home  groups  and  given  talks  on 
proper  wrapping  of  foods  for  freezing. 


New  England’s  4-H  ‘Electric  Experts’ 

State  winners  in  the  W estinghouse  4-H  Farm  and  Home  Electric  Program 
examine  a  “better  wiring”  exhibit  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  held 
recently  in  Chicago.  These  youths,  all  from  New  England,  are,  from  left  to 
right:  Bryce  C.  Elliott,  Barton,  Vt.;  James  M.  Parker,  East  Lyme,  Conn.; 
Frederick  W.  Durkee,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Ranee  G.  Collins,  Greenland, 
N.  H.;  Robert  V.  Chisholm,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Wallace  S.  Vanderford, 
Jr.,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  George  A.  Albert,  Maine  winner  from  Eagle  Lake, 
Maine,  who  now  resides  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Some  100,000  4 -H’ers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Electric  Program  in  1953,  and  36  boys  and 
seven  girls  from  43  different  states  were  awarded  trips  to  the  Club  Congress 
as  outstanding  4-H  ‘electric  experts .’ 


Champion  Soil  and  Water  Conservationists 


Among  the  national  and  regional  winners  of  the  4-H  Club  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Contest  aioards  at  the  recent  32 nd  annual  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago  were  James  L.  Baker  ( sixth  from  left  in  front  row),  a  national 
winner  from  Ithaca,'  N.  Y.,  and  Lewis  Pomeroy  ( fourth  left,  rear)  a  re¬ 
gional  winner  from  Westfield,  Mass.  Here  all  the  winners  who  won  expense- 
paid  trips  to  the  Congress  plus,  for  national  winners,  $300  college  scholar¬ 
ships,  salute  with  Raymond  Firestone  ( front  row,  center)  the  10 th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

January  16,  1954 
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7  love  to  Garden 
with  my 

rnornr 


Yes.  R0T0-H0E  is  so 
easy  to  operate  that 
women  enjoy  using  it 
too.  And  it’s  easy  to 
buy  —  still  selling  at 
the  low,  low  1947 
price,  due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  it  has  earned 
—  R0T0-H0E  complete  costs  only  $134. 

fytpa  nivinFKint  Not  only  is  r°t°-hoe  first 

CAIKA  UlVIUtrlU)  cost  most  modest,  but  there 
is  a  complete  line  of  attachments  all  using  the  same 
basic  power  unit,  all  easily  and  quickly  interchange¬ 
able  in  minutes.  All  are  thoroughly  engineered  and 
“field-proven”  and  the  cost  is  amazingly  low.  You 
can  pump,  spray,  saw  wood,  throw  snow,  mow,  trim 
and  edge  lawns  as  well  as  cultivate  and  till  gardens. 


Get  the  Facts 


ROTO-HOE’s  nation  wide  distribution  means  there’s 
a  dealer  near  you.  Write  today  for  free  color  catalog 
and  nearest  dealer’s  name. 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  78  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

“Simplest,  lowest  cost 
hay  chopper  built”  — 
will  pick  up  corn 
stalks  for  feed  or 
bedding  following 
the  corn  picker, 
chops  standing 
grass,  hay; 
clips  pas¬ 
tures, 
etc. 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


SHHB 


\  Retire? 


No  investment,  no  experience  need¬ 
ed.  Just  show  amazing  cushion  com¬ 
fort  features  to  friends,  co-workers, 
neighbors  in  spare  time.  Advance 
commissions  to  $4  pr.  110  styles  for 
dress,  work,  sport.  Tremendous  val¬ 
ues  for  men,  women,  children.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Shoe  samples 
supplied  without  cost.  Write  today 
for  free  new  84  page  catalog  and 
full  details.  TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  366 


ju  Plus  Extra 

*  Cash  Bonus 
plus  Paid 

*  Vacation 

♦SSS®- 

Boston  10,  Mass. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS'' 
IRRIGATE— FILL  TANKS— DRAW  WELL  WATER. 


Pumps  2800  GPU  420  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 

GPH  from  25'  well.  Sturdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Si* 
Impeller.  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H  P.  Motor.  Will  Qqc 
leak  or  dog  Fils  any  garden  hose.  Immediate  H 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check.  MO.  or  C.O  D  “u  c 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


M9m  Going  to 
-  Have  Some  Fun T 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
noiu.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 


+mmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  m 

[  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

!  Ft-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . 


St.  or  RD. 


»  City . State. 


SWEOISaORO'3]  Ni 


42  MM  BINOCULARS"^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  tenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  oz.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1.00  Extra.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send  eheck 
or  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB  63. 

Criterion  Co.,  331  Church  St.,  Hartford  3.  Conn.  ^ 


V. 


55 


At  Last! 


EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE 
Lawrence  O.  McCann 
163  Turn  of  River  Road 
Stamford.  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  SALES  OFFICE 
Truman  A.  Pringle 
24  West  Lake  Street 
Skaneateles,  New  York 


A 

SILO  UNLOADER 

INSTALLED  FOR  UNDER 
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B 

N 

E 

PL  by  AL  CAPP 

THARS  TH'WHOLH 
COMPANY  -L\'L  ABNER 

sNMffe&sk 


YOUIMIG  WOMAN  CAN  YOU 
DIRECT  ME  TO  THE  DOGPATCH 
LUMBER  ^ 

company?  Or* 


Mode/  P  3-79 


COPYRIGHT.  'jN|n:!5  «-A‘**=S  SYNDICATE,  INC 


*  C HUOKS!"  says  Li’l  Abner,  "Mammy 
always  said  Ah  had  a  good  head 
fo’  lumber!  Ah’m  really  makin*  money  in  the 
lumber  business,  too  —  'cause  mah  Strunk  chops 
more  wood,  and  chops  it  faster/  An'  Ah  never 
gets  tired  when  Ah’m  usin'  mah  Strunk!” 

It's  Hard  t»  believe  that  so  much  rugged 
power  and  cutting  speed  is  packed  into  the 
light,  3ow-ipficed  Strunk  Chain  Saw.  But 
just  test  lit  yourself — you’ll  see!  With  a 
Sfrunik  you  can  cut  longer  without  firing. 
You  can  cut  trees  down  flush  with  the 
ground,  get  more  wood  out  of  your  cut¬ 
ting  time.  And  Strunk’s  famous  stand-up- 
and-taike-if  durability  keeps  if  in  action 
longer,  saves  you  dollar  after  dollar  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  See  a  Strunk  at 
your  dealer's  today! 


STRUNK 

CHAIN  SAWS 


100  with  16”  guide 

'  bar  and  chain 

F.O.B. 

Model  PD  3-19  $24000  ££££1%  16” 

"  "  F.O.B.  guide  bar  and  chain 


Model  P  3-19  Only 


Only 


STRUNK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
COATESVILLE  82,  PA. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  new  1954 
Strunk  Chain  Saw. 


Name _ 

Address. 

Town _ 

County — 


.  State  . 


RUPTURE-EASER 


fA  Piper  Brace  Product! 


Daub's. ,,4.9$ 
Right  or  l«ft  ho 

s.d.$095  ™'«  ' 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Hack  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.' Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 

operation  support.  For  man,  women  and  children.  • 
Mad  ardor*  give  measure  around  the  lowed  part 
a#  fib*  ebdoman  and  »tote  right  or  loft  tide  or 

dautMe.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

$88  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RYBI4,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 

Social  Ghatmmen  •  Save  Money  KHchenanq,supp?ies 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 
Casnails  Pamir  Co.,  2  Brown  St.,  No.  Adams,  Mass. 


<50  week  IN  SPARE  TIME 

—  ffven  Without  Experience! 


Take  Orders  For 

new  exclusive 

Magic  Cushion  Shoes 


Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  secure, 
independent  shoe  business — with¬ 
out  investment.  Steady  demand 
and  repeats.  Up  to  $4.00  pair 
advance  commissions.  Big  bonus. 
Latest  smart  styles,  top  quality, 
heel-to-toe  cushion.  Complete 
line.  It’s  easy  to  start.  Write 
FREE  OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dept.  8,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

START  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS  ON  CREDIT 

Your  own  boss.  1,658  of  our  Dealers  sold  $5,000  to 
$27  500  in  1953.  We  supply  stocks,  equipment  on 
credit  200  home  necessities.  Sales  experience  unneces- 
sary.  ’  Pleasant  profitable  business  backed  by  world¬ 
wide  industry.  Write  —  RAWLEIGH’S, 

DEPT  A-U-RUR,  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


Scabies  in  Cattle 

My  cattle  have  what  is  known  as 
scabies  or  barn  itch.  Please  tell  me 
about  this  skin  parasite,  and  how 
to  treat  it.  cv  l.  s. 

Scabies  in  cattle,  commonly  known 
as  scab,  mange,  or  barn  itch,  is  a 
name  given  to  a  group  of  contagious 
skin  diseases  caused  by  insect-like 
parasites  known  as  mites  which  live 
both  on  and  in  the  skin.  Latest  re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  disease  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  cattle  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  as  well  as  on  the 
ranges  of  the  West.  It  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  factor  with  which  to 
reckon.  It  is  a  more  serious  disease 
than  common  scab  because  it  is  more 
severe  in  its  effects  and  harder  to 
eradicate.  The  infection  in  herds  may 
persist  for  years  and  cause  great 
production  losses  unless  proper 
methods  of  treatment  and  sanitation 
are  adopted. 

The  mites  causing  sarcoptic  scab 
prefer  locations  where  skin  is  tender 
and  hair  is  thin,  places  like  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  the  under 
side  of  the  neck  or  brisket  and 
around  the  root  of  the  tail.  From 
here  the  mites  spread  rapidly  unless 
treatment  is  administered.  Burrow¬ 
ing  under  the  skin,  the  parasites  lay 
their  eggs,  thereby  causing  the  skin 
to  become  inflamed  and  swollen. 
These  swollen  areas  are  very  small 
and  often  have  a  yellowish-colored 
granule  of  dried  serum  adhering  to 
them.  As  the  mites  continue  to 
multiply,  the  diseased  areas  enlarge 
and  the  granules  come  closer  to¬ 
gether.  Much  of  the  hair  drops  out 
or  is  rubbed  off  and,  in  advanced 
cases,  the  skin  takes  on  a  dry,  scurfy, 
or  leather-like  appearance.  Another 
symptom  is  the  intense  itching  that 
causes  the  animal  to  lick,  scratch  and 
rub  the  affected  parts  until  the  skin 
becomes  raw.  Later  this  mechanical 
injury  results  in  the  formation  of 
scabs,  the  skin  is  greatly  thickened 
and  the  furrows  caused  by  the 
wrinkled  skin  are  thickly  inhabited 
by  mites. 

Until  recently,  only  two  solutions 
were  officially  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  disease:  lime-sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  and  nicotine  solution.  Lime- 
sulphur  solution  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  standard  formula 
or  it  should  be  procured  from  manu¬ 
facturing  companies.  Nicotine  solu¬ 
tions  should  contain  not  less  than 
.05  per  cent  nicotine  in  water.  These 
solutions  may  be  applied  as  sprays, 
or  as  a  dip  if  large  numbers  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  in  need  of  treatment.  If  the 
infected  areas  are  small  and  just  a 
few  animals  are  involved,  the  in¬ 
fected  skin  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  and  then  treated 
with  the  solution  by  applying  it 
liberally  over  the  area.  All  treat¬ 
ments,  spraying,  dipping,  or  wash¬ 
ing  with  these  solutions  should  be 
done  at  six  to  10-day  intervals  for 


sarcoptic  scab  in  order  to  kill  the 
mites  that  may  hatch  from  the  time 
of  the  first  application.  A  newer 
effective  product  for  controlling 
sarcoptic  scab  is  now  available  under 
the  trade  name  of  Lindane. 

When  the  Calf  Comes  Late 

Our  cows  and  heifers  have  been 
having  delayed  births.  We  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  best  to  let  them 
alone  or  give  them  assistance.  We 
have  tried  to  assist  by  pulling  out 
the  calves;  but  this  apparently  has 
not  been  beneficial  because,  when  we 
have  done  it,  the  cows  have  had 
trouble  cleaning.  Our  hay  is  of  poor 
quality.  Your  advice  in  this  matter 
would  be  much  appreciated. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.  mrs.  s.  f. 

Unless  there  is-  some  abnormality 
in  the  placement  of  the  foetus,  it  is 
best  not  to  assist  cows  or  heifers 
when  they  are  giving  birth  to  their 
young.  Any  such  cases  should  be 
handled  by  a  veterinarian.  If  birth 
is  not  obtained  in  a  reasonable  time 
after  parturition  begins — six  to  eight 
hours  —  a  veterinarian  should  be 
called.  It  is  best  to  stay  entirely 
away  from  the  female  during  her 
calving.  She  can  be  looked  at  occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  to  see  that  she  is 
having  no  critical  difficulty. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with  de¬ 
layed  births,  it  is  possible,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  your  hay  is  of  poor 
quality,  that  your  cattle  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  mineral  deficiency.  This 
might  be  due  to  a  lack  of  some  of 
the  so-called  trace  elements  or  minor 
mineral  elements.  You  can  obtain  a 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture  at 
very  low  cost,  and  this  should  be 
kept  free  choice  before  your  animals 
at  all  times.  In  case  of  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies,  the  condition  cannot  be 
corrected  immediately;  however,  by 
letting  your  cows  have  access  to  the 
mixture,  as  suggested,  the  condition 
can  be  definitely  improved  in  a  few 
weeks. 


Potatoes  for  Dairy  Cattle 

Can  get  small,  cull  potatoes  at  a 
cheap  price.  What  is  their  compara¬ 
tive  feeding  value  for  dairy  cattle? 

Kennebeck  Co.,  Me.  '  l.  t.  s. 

A  recent  report  from  the  New 
York  Station  at  Ithaca  states  that 
potatoes  fed  in  livestock  rations  are 
approximately  comparable  to  corn 
silage  in  feeding  value.  They  con¬ 
tain  an  average  of  22  per  cent  dry 
matter,  which  is  principally  in  the 
form  of  starch,  with  a  consequent 
high  energy  value  for  the  dry  matter. 
However,  both  com  silage  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  low  in  protein.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  supplement  them 
with  feeds  high  in  protein,  such  as 
the  commercial  oil  meals.  Potatoes 
are  likewise  low  in  vitamin  A  and  D 
content;  this  can  be  supplied  by 
feeding  liberal  amounts  of  well 
cured,  good  quality  legume  hay. 


1*1,000! 


The  new  VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADED  provides  an  easier,  faster,  more 
efficient  method  of  fetting  silage  down  in  finer  feeding  condition.  Corn 
or  grass  silage,  packed  or  frozen,  is  automatically  delivered  —  as  free 
of  lumps  and  pads  as  when  first  blown  into  the  silo.  VanDale  takes 
the  back-breaking  work  out  of  a  dirty  job.  .  .actually  pays  for  itself 
in  time  and  labor  saved  and  improved  feed  condition. 


Gat  AH  the  Facts. 


From  Your  VanDale  Agent  or  Write  Direct  to: 


YANDAli  FARM  MACHINES,  INC.  •  Wayzata,  Minnesota 


Virtue  of  Dairy  Farmers:  Love  for  Animals 
Ross  Finch,  son  of  Robert  Finch,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  exemplifies  early  the 
first  virtue  of  successful  dairy  farmers.  Here  he  sits  for  a  moment  at  pasture 
with  his  registered  Guernsey  heifer  who  was  sired '  by  a  NY  ABC  bull  and 
whose  dam  was  by  a  bull  from  the  Connecticut  Artificial  Breeding  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  heifer  has  responded  to  his  care  and  attention  by  becoming  al¬ 
most  a  pet. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


More  emphasis  on  farm  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  a  new  phase  of  the  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Program  in 
1954.  Five  points  may  now  be  given 
on  the  Green  Pastures  scorecard  for 
“availability  and  use  of  farm 
records.”  All  phases  of  management 
will  now  total  45  points,  while  55 
will  go  to  production  and  quality. 
Farmers  may  secure  copies  of  the 
new  scorecard  from  the  county 
agricultural  agents  and  start  plan¬ 
ning  Green  Pastures  for  ’54,  says 
Ralph  Donaldson,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Green  Pastures  Com¬ 
mittee. 

New  Englanders  are  glad  that  Bos¬ 
ton  has  taken  a  big  step ,  forward  in 
the  long-time  effort  to  get  better 
wholesale  food  marketing  facilities.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  oft-discussed 
modernization  and  full  consolidation 
of  Boston’s  mai'keting  facilities  is  on 
the  way.  The  New  Haven  Railroad 
recently  dedicated  a  brand  new 
wholesale  food  terminal  on  a  190- 
acre  site  in  the  same  general  location 
that  has  been  repeatedly  recommend¬ 
ed  as  the  best  location  for  a  modern 
market  in  the  South  Bay  area  of 
Boston. 

New  England  poultrymen  who 
sta^t  their  chicks  early  this  year  will 
have  an  economic  advantage,  says 
Harry  Whelden,  assistant  Vermont 
Extension  poultryman.  He  cites  three 
reasons.  Peak  prices  for  eggs  are 
coming  earlier  in  the  Fall,  the  spread 
in  the  price  for  eggs  between  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the 
second  six  months  is  steadily  de¬ 
creasing,  and  the  spread  between  the 
different  sizes  of  eggs  is  much  less 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year. 

New  England  farmers  may  secure 
free  copies  of  a  new  regional  publi¬ 
cation  called  “Farmer’s  1953  Income 
Tax.”  County  agents  and  State  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  offices  in  the  six 
States  have  copies. 

Final  crop  estimates  for  New 
England  for  1953  were  for  a  potato 
crop  of  65,628,000  bushels  and  an 
apple  crop  of  7,824,000  bushels.  Both 
crops  are  considerably  larger  than 
last  year — with  apple  production 
nearly  doubled. 


Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  may  obtain  free  copies  of 
Maine  Extension  Service  Bulletin 
386,  “Good  Recipes  for  Maine 
Potatoes,”  by  writing  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine.  New 
England  has  a  large  crop  of  high- 
quality  potatoes  selling  at  low  prices 
this  year. 

Maine’s  big  Agricultural  Trades 
Show  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  January  19 
through  21  at  the  Armory  in  Lewis¬ 
ton.  Special  programs  for  poultry- 
men,  dairymen,  vegetable  and  small 
fruit  growers,  florists  and  orchard- 
ists  are  scheduled,  as  usual,  plus  the 
extensive  exhibits  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  equipment.  Every¬ 
one’s  welcome. 

Maine  potato  growers  give  much 
credit  to  topkilling,  either  by  spray¬ 
ing  or  rotobeating,  for  the  excellent 
size  and  improved  quality  of  their 
1953  crop.  This  year  many  growers 
did  not  wait  for  frost  to  kill  the 


tops  before  digging.  This  cut  down 
on  the  chances  of  blight  infection 
and  later  rotting  of  tubers  in  storage, 
as  well  as  allowing  potatoes  to 
harden  and  preventing  them  from 
getting  too  large.  Paul  Mosher,  Maine 
Extension  Service  crops  specialist, 
estimates  that  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  Maine  potato  acreage  was  top- 
killed  by  spraying  or  rotobeating  or 
both  well  before  harvest. 


New  England  poultrymen  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  third  annual 
Poultry  Health  Conference  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Janu¬ 
ary  28  and  29.  Eight  of  the  Nation’s 
top-flight  poultry  pathologists  will 
discuss  the  latest  methods  of  dis¬ 
ease  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  prices  recently  paid  for 
broilers  on  New  Hampshire  farms 
have  sagged  to  considerably  below 
the  cost  .of  production.  The  growers 
marketing  flocks  during  at  least  the 
next  few  weeks  will  lose  money  no 
matter  how  efficient  practices  have 
been.  Checks  on  the  situation  in 
other  New  England  and  Northeast¬ 
ern  States  indicate  that  market  con¬ 
ditions  are,  if  anything,  worse  than 
in  this  area.  Many  markets  are 
nearly  demoralized  and  the  general 
opinion  of  market  men  is  that  no 
improvement  can  be  expected  until 
after  the  middle  of  January,  or  more 
likely  sometime  after  February  1. 

Why  has  this  situation  developed? 
There  appear  to  be  two  reasons.  The 
first  is  a  weak  demand,  due,  in  part, 
to  increased  turkey  sales  over  the 
holidays;  the  second  is  the  large 
supply.  The  supply  of  broilers  com¬ 
ing  to  market  for  most  of  this  year 
has  been  greater  than  last  year. 
There  are  now  about  20  per  cent 
more  birds  being  marketed  than 
there  were  a  year  earlier.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  poor  market  and  large 
supply  has  resulted  in  more  broilers 
than  could  be  consumed  at  profitable 
prices,  resulting  in  the  present  un¬ 
profitable  prices. 


R.  J.  Levis,  of  the  United  Farmers 
of  New  England  plant  in  Morrisville, 
Lamoille  County,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Dairy  Plant 
Operators  and  Managers  Assn.  H.  G. 
Fiske,  St.  Albans,  Franklin  County, 
is  vice-president  and  Dr.  J.  A.  New- 
lander,  Burlington,  Chittenden  Coun¬ 
ty,  secy-treas.  Those  attending  the 
Burlington  meeting  recently  heard 
a  forecast  that  the  combined  effect  of 
changes  in  population  and  per  capita 
sales  may  result  in  an  increase  of 
around  nine  per  cent  of  total  milk 
needed  in  1960  as  compared  with  the 
amount  used  in  1950. 


When  it  comes  to  thoughts  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  “the  little  cottage  high  on  a 
hill,”  count  most  Connecticut  farmers 
out.  They  want  nc  part  of  retirement 
and  expect  to  remain  at  their  jobs 
indefinitely.  So  reports  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  after 
a  recent  study. 


A  very  happy  and  prosperous 
New  Year  to  all  New  Englanders 
from  your  correspondent  and  the 
New  England  Extension  Services. 

John  W.  Manchester 
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New  Hampshire  Dressed  Turkey  Show  Winners 
Winners  of  the  fifth  annual  N.  H.  Dressed  Turkey  Show  display  their  silver 
trophies  following  this  recent  event  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Durham.  Left  to  right  are:  Peter  Crafts,  Grasmere;  Roy  Blake,  Concord, 
sweepstakes  -winner;  Mrs.  Pauline  Tessier,  Warren’s  Turkey  Farm, 
Rehoboth,  Mass.;  Albert  Warren,  Rehoboth,  Mass.;  Edwin  Foisy,  Methuen, 
Mass.,  and  Arthur  Tasker,  Brookline. 


On  one  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit  you  can 
quickly  mount  TO  tools  for  a  complete  soil 
fitting  |ob.  Save  money,  save  storage  space. 


HYDRA-FLEX  DISK  GANGS  with  Cobey  Muiti-Purpose  Unit  - 

This  disk  made  history.  18"  or  20"  ptoiin  m  cut¬ 
out  blades.  FINGERTIP  ANGLING  .  .  .  LEVEL  CUT¬ 
TING  .  .  .  DEEP  PENETRATION  .  .  .  NON  RIDGING 
.  .  .  FAST  TRANSPORTING. 

HYDRA-FLEX  FIELD  CULTIVATOR  GANGS  with  Cobey  Multipurpose  Unit 
Reversible,  replaceable  shovel  points.  Each  tooth 
spring  loaded.  Maximum  penetration  10". 


HYDRA-FLEX  MULCHER  GANGS  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  — 
Cultivator  gangs  on  front  with  Pulverizer  giangs 
©n  rear  —  a  perfect  mulching  tool. 


MAIL  THIS  NOW 


1  □  HYDRA-FIEX  UNITS 

I  LJ 

|  □  LIFT-TYPE  UNITS 
I  □  PT0  SPREADERS 


HYDRA-FLEX  PULVERIZER  GANGS  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Ulimiit— . 

Only  Cobey  offers  you  a  pulverizer  with 
hydraulic  transport  frame.  Non-breakaMe,  self* 
sharpening,  pressed  steel  wheels. 

HYDRA-FLEX  ROTARY  HOE  GANGS  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  LDimif  — 
Assures  big  crop  yields  thru  efficient  culifiiv/crtion. 

OTHER  HYDRA-FLEX  COMBINATIONS 
Cultivator  gangs  front  and  Disk  gangs  rear  «  Disk  gongs 
front  and  Pulverizer  gangs  rear  •  Rotary  Hoe  g«mgs  front 
and  Pulverizer  gangs  rear  •  Wagon  »  Sprayer  »  Wobble 
Pump.  Custom  build  your  tillage  tools  to  suit  She  needs 
of  your  farm  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Units; 

WME  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NY-14,  Gafien,  Ohio.  * 
^Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 


Name . 


Address . 
P.O., 


l 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.JRICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64- HI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


CAX/CC  I  APOD  —  two  men  can  prune 
uHVlj  LHPUn  faster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 
Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Past  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  1%"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasporf,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ST  ’501 


Take  BELSA W  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards— do  "custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSA  W  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results  Send  post- 
Acard  for  Free  Boob,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.’ 

’■  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8293  Field  Bldg.  ' 
315  Westport  M.,  Kansas  City  II, Mo. 


The 

World's 
Most 

USEFUL 

Hondt  Tool! 


POSITIVELY 
Does  More 
lobsiEasier 
Than  Any  Other  Tool 


IT’S  POWERFUL  — IT’S  HANDY  —  It’s  the 
one  tool  you  can’t  do  without!  A  squeeze  of 
the  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Grip,  Won't 
slip!  Bends,  twists,  pulls,  cuts,  ratchets  —  IT 
REALLY  HOLDS.  Actually  a  whole  tool  kit  in 
one  trim  tool  —  adjustable  end  wrench,  super 
pliers,  vise,  clamp,  locking  wrench,  pipe 
wrench,  toggle  press — ALL  IN  ONE!  Get  yours 
today,  plus  an  extra  for  your  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  7"  with  cutter,  $2.25;  10"  with  cut¬ 
ter,  $2.60.  Other  models  low  as  $1.85.  At 
your  dealer. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

PETERSEN  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  U-l  DeWitt,  Mefcr. 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

M2  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 
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Midwinter  Care  of  Hens 


-IT  is  during  this  season  of 
the  year  that  the  poultry- 
man  gets  the  most  satis- 
faction  out  of  this  chicken 
ajL  iM  business.  The  time  the 
baby  chicks  arrive  on  the 
pfcll  farm  to  the  time  the  first 
pullet  egg  is  laid  always  seems  like 
a  long  wait,  but  now,  during  the 
winter  months,  you  reap  the  rewards 
for  your  labors  and  investment.  What 
a  real  lot  of  fun  and  satisfaction 
it  is  to  be  bringing  in  those  big  bas¬ 
kets  of  eggs. 

The  Henhouse 

Winter  care  of  poultry  is  no  picnic. 
It  is  not  enough  to  raise  up  a  good 
bird  to  the  time  of  housing  and  to 
then  think  that  you  can  turn  the 
production  job  entirely  over  to  her. 
To  get  the  best  production  from 
your  flock,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  which  need  to  be  given  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

Let  us  begin,  first  of  all,  with  the 
henhouse  itself.  If  I  could  build  a 
new  house,  I  certainly  would  make 
it  of  cinder  or  cement  blocks.  Their 
insulating  ability  is  that  good.  Our 
house  is  wooden,  with  double  walls 
and  sawdust  in  between.  But  that 
makes  too  convenient  a  home  for 
rats.  It  is  a  great  help,  both  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  to  have  the  ceiling 
insulated. 

The  poultry  house  must  mave  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  ventilation.  This  is 
accomplished  in  many  different 


in  addition  to  making  eggs,  and  that 
means  a  lot  of  heavy  eating.  Besides, 
it  is  often  up  to  the  caretaker  to 
coax  the  birds  to  eat  when  they  may 
not  want  to  because  of  the  cold. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  important. 
Hens  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  if 
they  are  not  fed  on  time,  they  may 
be  just  standing  around  waiting  for 
their  meal.  Vary  the  feed  according 
to  production.  By  this,  1  mean  feed 
more  grain  during  their  periods  of 
highest  production  and  drop  down  a 
little  if  production  falls.  I  find  that 
from  10  to  12  pounds  of  grain  per 
100  laying  Leghorns  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  I  have  had  much  better  suc¬ 
cess  with  Leghorns  than  the  heavies, 
as  I  have  found  that  the  heavies 
were  inclined  to  get  too  fat. 

Supplemental  feeding  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  when  it  is  cold.  I  start  in 
as  soon  as  the  birds  are  housed,  giving 
them  three  or  four  pounds  of  oats  to 
each  100.  But  I  hang  off  on  giving 
wet  mash  or  pellets,  until  after  they 
have  reached  their  peak  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  are  starting  to  fall  off.  Then, 
I  start  feeding  pellets — also  three  or 
four  pounds  to  100  birds.  Wet  mash 
can  be  given  during  periods  of  es¬ 
pecially  cold  weather. 

Dried  Whey  and  Colostrum 

Boxes  of  ,  commercial  dried  whey, 
conveniently  placed,  are  also  ad¬ 
vantageous  during  the  winter 
months,  as  they  seem  to  whet  up  the 
birds’  appetites.  When  we  have  a 


Qet  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Telephone:  Walpole  78 


Branch  Hatchery:  LANCASTER,  PA. 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production  — month  after 
month— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early— reach  large  egg  size  quickly— lay  200 
eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 

Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  inherit  high  laying-house  livability— fast  growth  1 
—rapid  feathering— early  maturity— the  essential 
money-making  characteristics. 

Hubbard's  breeding  program  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New  Hampshires!  They  cost  no  more. 

HUBBARD  FARMS-  Walpole,  N.  H. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  yours! 

Get  details  of  Hubbard's 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching... more  profits! 
Write  card  or  letter  to: 
Hubbard  Farms,  Bo*  12' 
Walpole,  N.  H. 
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CARSON’S 

Quality  CHICKS 


Specialists  in  White  Rocks 
for  Over  Half  a  Century — 

Toiman’s  is  a  dependable  source  of  chicks  that 
wilt  make  you  profits  from  either  meat  or  eggs. 
Hundreds  of  poultrymen  have  proved  this.  Custom¬ 
ers  all  over  the  east  profit  year  after  year  by 
the  high  livability,  fast  growth,  top  feed  efficiency, 
premium  meat  quality,  cleaner  dressing,  resistance 
to  disease,  and  high  flock  averages  of  Toiman’s 
White  Rocks.  Test  them  yourself  —  for  broilers, 
roasters,  or  production  of  market  or  hatching  eggs. 

Sexed 

Pullet  Chicks 

—  $22  per  1 00  — 

In  Lots  Of  500  Or  More 


Straight  -  run.  Cockerels, 
and  Hatching  Eggs  also 
available.  Reserve  yours 
early.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices 


You  can  depend  upon 
profitable  production  o  f 
eggs  or  meat,  whether  you 
invest  in  Carson  White 
Leghorns  or  Rock  -  Red 
Crosses.  Our  customers  are 
so  pleased  with  their  re¬ 
sults  that  they  come  back 
year  after  year.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  the  profit  possibilities  Carson’s 
Chicks  offer  you. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  AND 
OUR  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

KEN  CARSON,  Box  R,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


:os!F«  tolman  Mr 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS, 


ANNUAL 
POULTRY  ISSUE 

February  6th 

The  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  (February  6) 
will  contain  a  wealth  of  information 
of  interest  to  all  poultry-raisers.  It 
will  be  read  and  saved  in  more 
than  310,000  farm  homes  in  the 
Northeastern  States. 

Breeders  and  hatcheries,  who  are 
seeking  new  customers,  will  find  it 
profitable  to  have  an  advertisment 
in  this  big  outstanding  issue.  Copy 
and  instructions  must  reach  us  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  to  catch  the  Poultry  Issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


The  only  accurate  way  to  check  individual  egg  production  is  by  trapnesting 
the  birds.  These  good  White  Leghorn  layers  are  looking  for  their  favorite 
nests  on  the  Musser  Leghorn  Farm,  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  Records. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


RAYMONDS.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


WORLD'S 

oldest 

straw 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Top  ranking  in  US.  ROP  for  body  size 
and  egg  production.  New  Free  catalog 
is  valuable  guide  to  read  before  buy¬ 
ing  .  .  .  also  tells  how  we  make  Sex-  - 
Links  or  Dominant  White  Cross  out  • 
of  our  famous  Hocks.  Write!  Joe 
Parks  &  Sons.  Altoona,  Pa. 


New  Illini  Whites;  New  Barrel-Chest 
Cornish  Crosses;  Austra-X- Whites;  Wyan- 
dotte-X-Rocks;  Hamp-X-Rocks;  Minorca- 
X-Leghorns,  etc.  Produce  fancy  market 
eggs  and  broilers.  U.  S.  Approved  Pull- 
orum  Passed.  Catalog  Free.  Standard 
Hatcheries,  Box  826-A  Decatur,  ILLS. 


Dependable  Incubators  for  Hatching  Duck  and  Goose 
Eggs.  All  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Rouen  (lucks.  Four  varieties  geese.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana 


ways.  Our  house  has  intake  flues  lo¬ 
cated  at  different  places  around  the 
bottom  of  the  house  and  an  outlet 
ventilator  in  the  top  of  the  roof. 
More  and  more  fans  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  to  help  in  this  problem  of 
ventilation.  Birds  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air;  and  they  can  stand  the 
cold  better  than  damp  air. 

Another  important  item  in  winter 
care  is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  litter 
or  bedding  as  dry  as  possible.  I  have 
found  that  it  is  much  easier  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  a  built-up  litter. 
And  I  mean  starting  with  a  fresh 
litter.  It  seems  useless  work  to  me 
to  clean  and  disinfect  a  henhouse, 
and  then  to  leave  in  the  old  litter 
which  may  contain  lice  and  mites 
and  disease  germs  of  the  former 
flock. 

Use  only  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  bedding  at  first,  and  then  add 
more  later.  Hydrated  lime,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  for-  four  square 
feet  of  space,  can  be  mixed  in  -with 
this  bedding  to  help  keep  it  dry.  Put 
in  one-half  pound  of  lime  at  first, 
and  then  later  another  half-pound. 
More  can  be  added  through  the 
Winter,  every  two  to  four  weeks,  but 
do  not  get  it  too  dusty  for  the  pul¬ 
lets  to  work  in  it. 

Feeding  the  Layers 

Of  course,  everything  which  is 
done  for  the  comfort  of  the  flock, 
is  done  with  one  purpose  in  mind — 
that  of  keeping  the  feed  intake  of 
the  birds  up  during  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  The  hens  have  to  eat  enough 
to  provide  their  own  body  warmth, 


cow  freshen,  and  do  not  need  it  all 
for  the  calf,  I  like  to  give  some  of 
this  first  milk  (colostrum)  to  the 
pullets.  It  acts  as  a  flush  and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  is  high  in 
minerals  and  vitamins.  I  feed  all  of 
it  I  can  get  hold  of  to  the  older  hens, 
too,  which  I  keep  until  the  first  of 
January.  They  always  lay  more  eggs 
while  they  have  it. 

We  always  try  to  have  a  supply  of 
mangel  beets  and  cabbage  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  poultry  through  until  Spring. 
At  first,  I  feed  kale,  Swiss  chard, 
beet  tops,  anything  I  can  get  hold 
of  from  the  garden.  In  these  days  of 
balanced  poultry  rations,  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  nutritionally,  to  feed 
green  stuff,  but  it  sure  helps  to  keep 
them  active  and  does  wonders  to 
help  prevent  cannibalism. 

While  we  are  still  on  the  subject 
of  feed,  during  real  cold  snaps  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  birds  to  eat  more 
feed  simply  by  putting  mash  in  the 
hoppers  oftener,  or  even  by  just 
going  along  and  stirring  it  up.  Hens 
are  like  children,  you  have  to  bring 
it  to  their  attention.  Of  course,  you 
should  never  let  the  hens  be  with¬ 
out  ground  oyster  shells  and  grit. 
Keep  the  dirt  and  litter  off  them, 
too,  so  that  they  will  be  easily  seen. 
I  provide  more  than  one  place  for 
shells  for  my  older  hens,  as  they  eat 
more  that  way. 

The  Importance  of  Water 

Proper  feeding  in  the  Winter  is 
important,  but  plenty  of  water  is 
equally  so,  and  what  is  cheaper  than 
water?  Seeing  that  an  egg  is  about 
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65  per  cent  water,  that  means  that 
a  hen  has  to  drink  a  lot  even  to  make 
one  egg.  One  hundred  hens  will 
drink  eight  gallons  of  water  a  day. 

A  hen  ought  not  to  have  to  travel 
more  than  12  feet  to  get  water.  Also, 
there  have  been  experiments  carried 
out  of  putting  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  cans  of  water  in  some 
pens  of  layers  and  not  in  others,  and 
the  ones  with  the  most  water  layed 
the  most  eggs.  According  to  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  it  helps  to 
have  electric  heaters  under  the 
water  cans.  It  not  only  keeps  the 
water  from  freezing,  but  the  birds 
drink  more.  Where  there  is  running 
water,  an  electric  cable  is  helpful. 

A  tub  filled  with  ashes  makes  a 
good  place  for  the  hens  to  dust  them¬ 
selves  and  this,  too,  helps  to  keep 
them  active.  Once  in  a  while  you 
can  put  louse  powder  in  this  tub,  as 
well  as  in  the  nests. 

A  poultryman,  nowadays,  would 
not  think  of  getting  along  without 
electric  lights.  By  their  use,  you  can 
control  the  working  hours  for  your 
flock  whereas,  if  you  had  to  depend 


on  “Old  Sol”,  you  could  not.  Twelve 
to  14  hours  is  considered  best.  There 
should  be  one  outlet  for  each  200 
square  feet  of  space,  using  40-watt 
bulbs.  After  my  dimmer  got  out  of 
order,  I  put  in  a  double  socket  and 
when  the  big  bulb  is  turned  out  at 
night,  a  small  seven  and  a  half  bulb 
is  turned  on  and  left  on  all  night. 

Lights  and  Nests 

In  the  pullet  house,  we  have 
community  nests  and  in  the  house 
for  the  older  birds,  there  are  di¬ 
vided  nests.  I  get  many  more  broken 
eggs  in  the  latter.  Three  hens  will 
invariably  crowd  into  one  nest  even 
though  there  is  a  whole  row  of 
empty  ones.  To  help  prevent  canni¬ 
balism,  it  is  best  to  darken  the  nests 
in  some  way.  We  do  this  by  hang¬ 
ing  up  a  piece  of  wall  board  at  one 
end  of  the  nests.  I  like  shavings  best 
in  the  nests.  Whenever  I  put  straw 
in,  the  hens  think  I  do  it  for  their 
special  entertainment  and  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  kick  it  all  out.  I  think  I  will 
try  the  excelsior  nest  pads  which  I 


saw  at  NEPPCO,  too.  Seems  as 
though  it  would  save  a  lot  of  work 
and  they  claim  there  is  a  50  to  65 
per  cent  less  breakage  of  eggs.  When 
we  want  to  check  individual  produc¬ 
tion  carefully  we  use  trap  nests  with 
good  results. 

Of  course,  the  eggs  should  be 
gathered  three  times  a  day.  On  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  days,  it  is  best  to 
gather  them  oftener,  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  the  eggs  freezing.  Also, 
chilling  increases  the  size  of  the  air 
cell,  lowering  the  quality  for  market 
eggs.  A  chilled  egg  and  a  stale  egg 
look  similar  when  candled. 

Cull  Regularly 

It  is  important  to  keep  a  bottle  of 
oil  of  tar  on  hand.  Then,  when  a 
hen’s  comb  gets  to  bleeding  from 
some  cause,  if  tar  is  poured  on,  it 
is  a  quick  remedy  and  keeps  the 
others  from  picking  and  getting  a 
taste  of  blood. 

Culling  of  poor  producing  birds 
should  be  kept  up  all  the  time.  You 
get  a  better  production  according  to 


the  feed  consumed,  if  the  boarders 
are  weeded  out.  Watch  fox  the  hens 
that  are  listless  about  eating.  Some 
people  look  the  flock  ovei  at  night 
on  the  roosts,  using  a  flash  light,  and 
cull  out  those  birds  whose  combs  are 
not  up  to  par. 

It  is  good  precaution  to  keep 

visitors,  feed  men,  and  poultry  buy¬ 
ers  away  from  the  poultry  houses. 
They  can  bring  in  some  disease  on 
their  shoes  and  clothing.  The  good 

poultryman  trains  himself  to  con¬ 
stant  flock  observation.  Besides 

watching  for  symptoms  of  trouble  in 
the  line  of  disease,  watch  for  loss  of 
feathers.  In  this  way,  you  may  be 
able  to  ward  off  a  molt,  if  you  notice 
in  time  what  is  happening  Last,  but 
not  least,  keep  records.  This  is  the 
only  way  that  you  can  know  of  a 
certainty  where  you  stand  in  your 
poultry  business. 

Leona  M.  Sherman 


He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall 
not  sow;  and  he  that  regardeth  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap.  — Eecles.,  11:4. 


More  and  Belter 
‘‘Chick”  Salesmen 

During  1951  there  were  more 
than  one  and  one-half  billion 
chicks  produced  in  the  United 
States.  This  total  was  nearly 
duplicated  in  1952.  Of  the 
chicks  produced,  approximate¬ 
ly  half  went  to  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  others  were 
channeled  into  replacement 
stock  for  table  egg  production. 
This  volume  of  chicks  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  past  10  years.  This 
means  that  more  effort  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  sale 
of  chicks  if  hatcheries .  are  to 
survive. 

There  are  many  hatcheries 
that  are  able  to  produce  good 
chicks.  Howevei-,  not  all  of 
these  hatcheries  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Those  that  have  been 
successful  have  found  the  key 
for  promotion  and  sale  of 
chicks.  It  may  be  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  development  of  an 
organized  system  of  selling  by 
hatcheries  that  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  their  volume. 

Healthy  relations  with  the 
allied  hatchery  industry  is 
never  a  liability  as  far  as  the 
hatcheryman  i  s  concerned. 
Contrariwise,  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  objectives  is  an 
asset.  This  sort  of  cooperation 
may  do  much  to  help  with  a 
chick-selling  program  because 
it  demonstrates  a  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry  and  an 
ability  to  work  cooperatively 
with  all  concerned.  , 

Some  hatcheries  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  high  pressure 
salesmen  have  no  place  in  the 
hatchery  industry.  In  contrast, 
poultrymen  want  an  honest 
down-to-earth  man  who  can 
talk  to  them  in  the  terms  of  a 
poultryman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  poultrymen  respond  much 
better  to  a  sincere  salesman 
who  is  thoroughly  enthusiastic 
about  the  job  he  is  trying  to 
do.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
salesmen  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  can  sell  more  chicks 
than  others. 

Last  but  not  least,  the 
chick  salesman  is  going  to  find 
out  that  he  must  work  long, 
hard  hours  if  he  is  to  increase 
volume  in  any  particular  poul¬ 
try  area.  An  effective  way  of 
selling  chicks  is  being  able  to 
meet  the  farmer  when  he  is 
free  and  willing  to  talk  busi¬ 
ness.  This  means  meeting  him 
during  the  day,  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  hours,  so  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  his 
routine  operations. 

Of  course,  the  hatcheryman 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if 
chick  sales  are  increasing,  it 
is  also  necessary  that  the 
hatchery  and  delivery  tech¬ 
niques  keep  pace.  Poor  man¬ 
agement  practices  sometimes 
undo  all  that  a  good  salesman 
has  done  over  a  period  of  time 
for  any  particular  hatchery. 

K.  W.  Hickish 

January  16,  1954 


INTERNAL- 


Started  Pullets 
8  wks.  and 
Ready  to  Lay 


. ,  ! 


LLED  Wene  Leghorns  Lay  More  Eggs 

Than  Any  Others  in  31st  N.Y.  Official  lest 


Wene  Chicks  announce  a  new  Leg¬ 
horn  for  commercial  egg  farming — 
Wene  Internal-Culled  Hen-Breeder 
Leghorns.  Wene  Leghorns  taken  at 
random  from  a  6,000  pullet  flock, 
made  the  following  records  in  three 
leading  eastern  official  ’52-1953  tests: 
1)  Highest  Leghorns  and  100%  liva¬ 
bility  New  York  State  (L.I.)  31st 
test  for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Average 
268  eggs  per  hen  in  350  days.  The  10 


high  Leghorns,  this  pen,  averaged 
290.1  eggs  each.  2  out  of  every  3 
Wene  Leghorns  in  the  3  tests  laid  250 
eggs  or  more.  Records  to  322  eggs. 
Average  all  pens,  249.9  eggs  per  bird, 
350  days.  Write  for  catalog  giving 
further  details  of  Wene  Internal- 
Culled  Leghorns — the  new  commer¬ 
cial  Leghorn  advance  in  breeding 
for  eggs. 


Silver 
Colombian 
4(V  EGGcros* 


All-Time  World  Record  Leghorn  Breeding 

Thousands  °f  males  and  females  from  Hanson’s  DOUBLE  300-EGG  PEDIGREE 
MA'IINGS,  over  half  coming  from  sons  of  the  All-Time  World  Official  Record  hen. 
these  great  Leghorns  bred  with  Leghorns  that  three  times  won  U.  S.  Egg  Laying 
Championship  honors.  Layirig-Cage  or  Floor  Pullets  8-weeks  old  or  READY-To- 
LAY— also  DAY-OLD. 

jirSn  Another  Step  Forward 

"1JWENE  Siloes  COLUMBIAN  EGGeoss 

NEW  WHITE  SEX-LINK  PULLET-2to4  Mos.More  Peak  Lay 

Now — a  predominantly  white  hen  that  and  legs.  LAYS  10  TO  12  MQS.  AT 
outlays  the  colored  sex-links.  No  Leghorn  PEAK — less  broody — sensational  resist- 
blood.  100%  heavy  breed — laying  extra-  ance  to  disease — far-above-average  hen 
large  beautiful  brown  eggs.  Weigh  high  livability.  Pedigree-sired.  Fully  illustrated 
as  6-to-6>^  pounds.  Butter  yellow  skin  in  new  catalog. 


*  MEAT  CROSS  r 

ROASTERS  and  BROILERS  % 

growers  desiring  predominantly 
te  fowl  with  maximum  weights  on 
a-feed  efficiency  pound 

°  Ift^FaUen  W  a  beautiful  Vowl  that 

X69^ 

broiler  cross 

Over  3  Pound  Average 
in  10  Weeks 

Answers  the  demand  for  a  ffiffit- 
colored  HEAVY  broiler  in  FEWER 
DAYS  on  LESS  FEED.  Unsurpassed 
livability  and  uniformity.  Pullets  and 
males  average  out  amaz,“|1y 
Dress  a  higher  percentage  of  A  s  and 
B’s.  Butter-yellow  skin  and  legs,  in 
/|2iCps«3»  vestigate  now. 

WENE  Silver  &  Golden  Broads 

CHAMPION  MEAT  FOWL  fi '«»  ?* 

Highest  livability, ^as  i  2  9  lbg  fee(j. 

iS^STbroilers  in  5  grower  test  show  29.4* 
18,853  broilers  iu  b „aut;fui  “show-case 

clear  profit  per  bi.  Be^^  skin  and  legs. 

M°adabrkeaffins  (S  lver  Broads  white  feather- 

4 AMPS _ WHITE  ROCKS  — SPECIAL 

BARRED  and  WHITE  CROSSES 

ation’s  leading  strains  from  CKAen-ot-Tomo^J.nd 

ate  broiler  tests.  Highest  net  profit  earners.^v  Rock 

■essed  appearance.  1  heRELM  \rVA  Barreds,  etc.  Mail 
rains  crossbred  too.  DELMAlty  -v 
>upon  or  postcard  for  FREE  CAlA^uo. 

BY  FAST  TRUCK  DIRECT  TO  YOUR  HOUSE 

Wene  Chicks,  on  orders  of  4,000  or  more,  are 
delivered  by  special  air-conditioned  trucks  as 
98  Texas.  No  matter  where  you  live, 

CONDITION8  y°U  Speedy  arrival  in  TOP 


ALL  FLOCKS  U.S.PULL0RUM  CLEAN 


jffe  i'.HJl IHCROSS  HYBRIDS 

BRED  LIKE  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

Hybrids — hailed  by  experiment  stations  as  the  new  era  in  commercial  production 
layers.  Hybrid  increased  yield  and  resistance  to  disease.  48  to  72  more  eggs  per 
hen  at  less  feed  cost.  Lay  earlier.  Nonbroody.  12  to  15  months  production  24  to 
28  oz.  per  doz.  eggs  without  letdown.  Catalog  describes  fully. 

NEW  GREAT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  LAYERS 


WENE-Ames  Incross  401 


for  SNOW-WHITE  EGGS 

Saves  bj  lb.  feed  per  doz.  over  light 
purebreeds.  Shell  texture  and  egg  qual¬ 
ity  command  top  prices. 


WENE  "Ames  Incross  SCOT 


for  BROWN  EGGS 

Heavy  hen  saving  }/%  lb.  feed  per  doz. 
over  standard  purebreds.  Fewer  culls. 
Full  production  early  as  6  months. 


WENE  WHITE  EGG  MIN0RCA-LEGH0RNS 

from  oldest-pedigreed  highest-record  bloodlines 


Sex-link  PULLETS 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  instead  of  two  flocks.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher. 
Assures  top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying 
next  7  to  9  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top 
market  prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  $2  more  than  from 
strictly  egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

200-300  Egg  Blood  Hamps  &  White  Rocks 

from  the  greatest  BRED-TO-LAY 
TRAPNESTED  STRAINS  (separated  entirely  from  our  broiler 
strains).  Also  Wene  U.  S.  Registered  Wyan-Rocks  for  dual-purpose 
flocks.  Mail  postcard  or  coupon  for  CATALOG 
describing  fully. 


Mail  this  Coupon 

for  CATALOG  & 
Poultry  Weather 
Gauge 
Early  Order 


BOX  A 2-3 

Vineland,  New  Jersey  * 

Rush  your  free  catalog.  Poultry  Weather-  I 
Gauge,  description  of  new  Wene  egg  and  meat  ■ 

lif'lrnrvo  norli*  ^ 


chickens,  early-order  savings. 


NAME.  . , . 
ADDRESS. 
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YOU  CAN 
MARKET 


BIGGER  BIRDS  with 

TENDER  MEAT 


RICHER  FLAVOR  for 

PREMIUM  PRICES 

j  Produce  premium-quality  birds  of  big  size  with 
tender,  capon-like  flavor!  Start  now  to  hormonize 
your  birds  with  Capette  Pellets . . .  the  economical 
way  to  earlier  maturing,  Grade-A  birds. 


%%  $.§,  & 
t'l  t  KkJ’.f  5#?;  \ 


PELLETS 


a^e^'saf6 


Two  men  can  easily  implant  several 
hundred  birds  an  hour  with  this  easy- 
action  implanter.  Spend  pennies  to 
capette  your  flock . . .  gain  dollars  in 
profit!  See  your  dealer  now. 

ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Manufactured  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


What’s  ahead 
in 

1954? 

A  lot  of  poullrymen 
«ask  me  about  the  future.  I  don’t  have  a  crystal 
ball  so  I  use  my  reliable  flipping  coin.  It  says: 

1.  Lower  egg  prices  in  1954. 

2.  Lower  feed  prices. 

3.  Just  as  much  disease. 

(tn  spite  of  these  sad  predictions  my  coin  says: 

1.  Good  poultrymen  will  still  be  happy 
with  their  profits. 

2.  Poor  poultrymen  will  be  squawking. 

3.  Babcock's  Leghorns  will  continue  to 
be  profitable  on  farms  where  they  get 
anywhere  near  a  good  chance. 

JTfottToe  (£. 

Srfhd  for  our  free  catalog  which  is  interesting  reading. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32 nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Rads, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’* 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Writ* 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phon*  21U. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Roek-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  l 

•  Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired. 
•Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. # 

•  PERUVIAN'S  POULTRY  FARM, 

•  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 


IDADV  r>cCCjr  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
If  Ad  I  UCCOC,  white  Emden,  gray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow— live  longest,  fewest  diseases  all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog,  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM.r.IN  Hampton,  Conn. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  —  I,  2  &  3  Year  Old  Breeders. 
Top  Bloodlines.  Will  Lay  in  Two  to  Three  Months. 
E.  HUB8ARD,  KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA. 


WOLVERINE 
GRAY  LEGHORN  CROSS 

The  heavy  laying 
White  Egg  Cross  — 

Extra  Hardy  —  6 

Pound  hens.  no  -fv 
broodiness.  3rd  year 
hatching  this  fine 
cross.  u 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  Mating  100% 
sired  by  first  gener¬ 
ations  Cochran  K.O. 

P.  males  dam's  records  300  to  355  eggs.  Higher 
flock  averages — More  Production — More  profits. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  CROSS  —  good  layers  of 
extra  large  white  eggs.  Started  Pullets.  Also 
White  Bocks  with  R.  O.  P.  bloodlines. 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  DISCOUNT  PRICES 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 

BOX  R-54  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Chant  berl  it t 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Our  Meat-Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  pro¬ 
duction.  Bred  for  premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  lay¬ 
ing  abilities — best  for  commercial 
egg  production  (200  eggs  per  bird 
average  is  common).  Reserve  yours 
early!  Circular  Free — Write  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


R.F.D.  6, 


W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS.  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


GRAYBI  LLS  chicks 

PA  US  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


SPECIAL  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  . 
rite  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
i.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed- 
g  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks.  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
ailable.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 

ARM  &  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

.JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 
ye  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
iOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


EAFOWL:  White,  Blue,  Black  Shouldered,  Spatd- 
g  unrelated,  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy.  Pairs 
153  -  $30 ;  1 952-S40 :  l95l-$50.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 
APLE  LANE  FARM.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GEESE  —  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  RAISER 
ALL  VARIETIES.  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 

DOUBLE  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  Lovelace  Strain. 
Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion  at  Penna.  Farm 
Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4c  premium  on  market. 
Also  Walkeen  Whites,  the  large  turkey  breast.  Poults 
Jan.  to  July.  WILA  TURKEY  FARM,  WILA,  PA. 


Hourly  Income  From 
Poultry  Production 

Can  you  give  me  some  poultry 
labor  returns,  in  dollars  per  hour,  as 
compared  to  field  crop  farming  re¬ 
turns?  I  want  to  expand  my  poultry 
and  turkey  operations;  labor  con¬ 
ditions  are  satisfactory.  Have  full¬ 
time  man,  but  have  thought  to  raise 
fewer  crops  and  use  only  part-time 
labor.  What  do  you  think?  t.  b. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  publishes  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  each  year  covering  hours 
of  labor  for  certain  agricultural 
enterprises  and  the  returns  per 
hour  from  them.  The  reports  are  sent 
upon  request  without  charge  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  N.  Y.  State.  The  latest 
report,  which  came  out  last  June, 
covers  the  year  1951  and  includes 
data  from  some  previous  years  also. 
(A  time  lag  in  the  report  is  unavoid¬ 
able  due  to  the  data’s  complete  and 
cumulative  nature.)  In  1951,  when 
costs  and  prices  were  fairly  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  present,  the  poultryman 
realized  $1.59  per  hour  for  his  time 
spent  with  layers  and  one  dollar  an 
hour  for  time  spent  in  rearing  chicks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  corn  grower 
earned  $2.48  per  hour  and  the  wheat 
grower  $3.48,  when  average  yields 
were  44  bushels  and  31  bushels  per 
acre,  respectively. 

The  question  must  be  whether  or 
not  you  should  operate  without  some 
full-time  help.  You  say  that  you 
have  a  good  helper  and  that  your 
labor  conditions  are  satisfactory.  If 
you  discontinue  raising  crops  to  keep 
more  turkeys  and  chickens,  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  only  part-time  labor;  this 
means  that  you  would  lose  your  able 
full-time  man.  To  make  this  change 
economically  you  would  have  to  do 
some  close  figuring. 

Perhaps  the  time  spent  on  the  field 
crops  simply  permits  you  only  to 
break  even  on  them,  but  if  the  crops 
keep  a  labor  supply  available  for  the 
poultry  work,  they  will  have  been  well 
worthwhile  for  the  total  farm  oper¬ 
ation.  You  state  that  you  have  the 
field  equipment,  good  soil,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  knowledge  and  necessary 
help  for  growing  crops.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  your  continuing  to  raise  them. 
Why  not  expand  into  more  turkeys, 
too,  if  that  is  your  desire,  and  at 
times  hire  temporary  help  for  the 
extra  work.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
you  have  to  discontinue  your  present 
plan  just  to  increase  the  poultry. 


How  Egg  Size  Is  Controlled 

How  is  egg  size  controlled?  I  have 
some  eigh-months-old  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  and  would  like  to  know  about 


what  percentage  of  their  eggs  should 
grade  as  extras?  I  would  appreciate 
your  opinion  on  these  matters. 
Sussex  Co.,  Del.  G.  G. 


Egg  size  is  controlled  chiefly  by 
the  inheritance  of  the  fowl,  but  it 
also  is  associated  with  the  maturity 
of  the  bird  and  the  completeness  of 
the  diet.  For  instance,  your  eight- 
months-old  Leghorn  pullets,  if  prop¬ 
erly  grown,  should  be  practically 
mature  and  producing  eggs  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  which  grade  as  extras 
(24  ounces  to  the  dozen  or  more). 
If  your  birds  have  been  well  grown 
and  seem  to  be  of  good  weight,  there 
is  a  possibility  the  feeding  program 
may  be  a  little  deficient  and  the 
birds  not  consuming  the  proper 
quantity  of  feed.  A  hundred  Leg¬ 
horns  should  eat  at  least  30  pounds 
of  feed  a  day,  if  they  are  to  main¬ 
tain  their  weight  and  produce  eggs 
of  the  proper  size.  Even  with  all 
these  management  factors  under 
control,  however,  some  flocks  simply 
do  not  come  up  to  egg  size  because 
the  capacity  is  not  inherent  in  the 
stock.  Each  flock  must  be  judged 
according  to  all  the  factors  involved. 


Broiler  Breeds  and  Crosses 

What  breeds  and  crosses  are  suit¬ 
able  for  broiler  stock?  Where  can 
such  stock  be  obtained?  j.  s.  p. 

The  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth 
Rock  and  White  Rock  breeds,  and 
crosses  between  them,  make  good 
stock  for  broiler  production.  Some¬ 
times  Cornish  blood  is  brought  into 
the  crossbreeding  and  it  has  proved 
desirable.  For  suitable  stock  you  will 
find  the  chicks  of  several  reliable 
hatcheries  advertised  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Any  of  them  can  be 
recommended;  the  birds  are  booked 
by  a  written  guarantee. 


Dirt  Floor  in  Poultry  House 

How  about  using  a  dirt  floor  in  a 
poultry  house?  Will  it  be  a  disease 
hazard?  j.  g. 

A  dirt  floor  in  the  poultry  house 
may  be  entirely  suitable  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  eventually  it  will  become 
a  disease  hazard  for  which  the  only 
cure  will  be  to  clean  it  thoroughly 
and  cover  it  with  concrete.  It  is  more 
feasible  to  lay  a  concrete  floor  in  the 
first  place.  There  is  also  the  problem 
of  rat  control;  if  rats  should  become 
established  in  a  house  with  a  dirt 
floor,  there  is  a  small  chance  of  ever 
getting  rid  of  them. 


Weights  of  Chicken  Classes 

What  are  the  weight  classes  of 
chickens  when  sold  commercially? 

Centre  County,  Pa.  c.  s. 

Chickens  suitable  for  broilers  usu¬ 
ally  weigh  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  pounds;  fryers  from  three  to 
four  pounds;  roasters  five  pounds 
and  up;  soup  and  fricasee  chickens 
can  be  of  any  weight,  although  older 
hens  usually  make  up  that  classifi¬ 
cation. 


Who  Are 


"Lucky  Poultrymen  ”? 


Some  poultrymen  seem  to  have  a 
lot  of  luck.  They  have  plenty  of  eggs 
when  prices  are  high;  their  broilers 
are  ready  when  the  market  is  right; 
their  birds  seldom  come  down  with 
costly  disease.  Fellow  poultrymen 
call  them  lucky.  Some  also  say,  in 
addition,  that  they  are  good  chicken 
men.  Why  do  some  farmers  constant¬ 
ly  meet  with  success? 

The  human  factor  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  success  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Man’s  ego  can  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  human  affairs,  and  it  may 
also  play  the  same  role  in  poultry 
affairs. 

Man  keeps  poultry  so  that  he  may 
enjoy  good  living  and  the  material 
comforts  of  life.  In  addition,  he  wants 
some  satisfaction  of  a  mental  or 
spiritual  nature.  Apparently,  though, 
the  human  being  who  keeps  poultry 
has  to  overlook  some  of  his  own 
needs  and  desires  and  consider  those 
of  his  flock  first. 

Such  a  viewpoint  is  not  easily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  everyone.  A  person’s  own 
wants  are  apt  to  be  considered  first. 
The  so-called  lucky  poultrymen, 


however,  are  those  who  consider 
their  flocks  first  in  the  total  farm 
picture.  They  work  for  and  with 
their  poultry.  They  really  know  their 
flocks — their  wants,  their  environ¬ 
ment,  their  idiosyncrasies.  They 
have  developed  an  art  of  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  their  flocks.  And 
such  demands  often  require  that  the 
self  be  forcibly  relegated  to  the 
background  and  the  birds’  require¬ 
ments  made  paramount. 

Stand  back  and  look  over  your 
poultry  operations  completely  and 
impartially.  Do  you  meet  your  flock’s 
requirements?  Do  you  know  your 
birds  and  their  day-by-day  con¬ 
dition?  If  you  perform  the  careful, 
detailed  husbandry  they  require, 
they  will  usually  perform  for  you. 

Perhaps  if  the  birds  could  tell 
their  story  of  life  under  your  care, 
and  you  meet  their  requirements, 
you  might  be  a  lucky  poultryman. 
Take  a  positive  attitude  concerning 
poultry.  Work  for  the  birds  and  they 
will  usually  more  than  meet  your 
requirements.  “Luck”  is  up  to  you. 

R.  R.  Stockbridge 
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CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets) 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARRRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION  — 
WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK  COCK- 
ERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor* 
(nation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS/  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


PENNA.-U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Poults 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


'Vitalized'Chicks  to  Fit  Your  Needs 

The  expanded  MIDWOOD  HATCHERY  now 
brings  you  chicks  to  meet  every  poultry 
need.  From  massive  Jersey  Black  Giants  to 
hardy  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  you  get  top 
quality — the  best  breed  for  your  purpose. 
For  full  information,  including  early  sea¬ 
son  discounts,  write  today  to: 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

BOX  71-R,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J.  TEL.  144 

HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  leSns 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 
Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 
Write  for  literature  and  prices.  C.  M.  SHELLEN- 
BERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MAKE  $10.00  A  WEEK  OR  MORE  IN  SPARE  TIME! 

Just  show  samples,  take  order,  for  our  betutiful 
Greeting  Cards,  Personal  Stationery,  Name  Labels  &. 
novelty  Gifts.  (Clubs  &  Organizations!  Ask  for  Fund¬ 
raising  Plan.)  Write  for  free  “Tips  on  Selling” 
Booklet  and  Samples  on  Approval. 
WRITEWELL  CO.,  Dept.  RN-41,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

-  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Scxed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prides. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 

Pullorum  Clean  Pullet  Chicks  $35.00  per  100. 

R.  O.  P.  Certified  Roosters.  Breeders  Strain. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
_  KATA  H  D  INS.  Low  Field  Readings. 

THOMPSON  FARMS, _ CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  For  Sale.  Published  over 
100  years.  Beautiful  section.  Profitable.  Bargain. 
BOX  A.  B.  C.,  CARE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Ruptured  Men 

Get  $3.50  Gift 

for  Trying  This 


r 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Here  is  an 
improved  means  of  holding  rup¬ 
ture  that  has  benefitted  thousands 
of  ruptured  men  and  women  in 
the  last  year. 


Inconspicuous  without  leg  straps, 
elastic  belts,  body  encircling  springs 
or  harsh  pads,  it  has  caused  many 
to  say,  “I  don’t  see  how  it  holds,  so 
easy.  I  would  not  have  believed,  had 
I  not  tried  it.” 


You  can’t  lose  by  trying.  It  is 
sent  to  you  on  30  days  trial.  You 
receive  a  $3.50  special  truss  as  a 
present  for  your  report. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
It’s  free.  Just  address  Physician’s 
Appliance  Company,  9557  Koch 
Bldg.,  2906  Main,  Kansas  City  8, 
Missouri. 

January  16,  1954 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  average  White  Leghorn  hen  in 
the  good,  family-sized  Hunterdon 
County  flock  will  make  $1.88  profit 
for  her  owner  in  1954  according  to  a 
budget  presented  by  a  panel  of 
poultry  “experts”  at  the  annual 
Poultry  Outlook  Conferences  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Hunterdon 
County  Poultry  Association  and  the 
Extension  Service  at  the  Flemington 
Auction.  Dr.  Frank  Beck,  Extension 
Economist  at  Rutgers  University,  led 
the  panel  in  developing  this  budget. 
Egg  prices  estimated  for  1954  were 
50  cents  a  dozen  as  an  average  of 
all  eggs  produced  by  this  2,500  Leg¬ 
horn  flock  made  up  of  2,000  pullets 
and  500  hens.  The  1953  egg  price  at 
the  Flemington  Auction  was  56  cents 
a  dozen  for  white  eggs.  The  feed 
price  estimate  used  for  the  new  year 
was  $80  a  ton,  compared  with  an 
actual  of  $86  a  ton  which  prevailed 
as  the  average  1953  price.  The  aver¬ 
age  hen  in  1953  in  the  similar  hypo¬ 
thetical  flock  made  an  average  profit 
of  $2.54  cents  a  bird.  Among  the 
cost  items  is  included  an  item  of 
$950  as  interest  on  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 


It  is  a  sure  thing  that  1954  will  be 
a  year  of  poultry  keeping  for  Ronnie 
Zartman,  4-H  Club  member  of  Cald¬ 
well  Township,  Essex  County.  He 
has  just  won  400  baby  chicks  and  a 
$100  scholarship  in  the  State  4-H 
pullet  rearing  contest.  The  contest 
was  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Poultry  Breeders’  Assn,  and  the 
Jersey  Chick  Assn,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Extension  Service  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Home  Economics  of 
Rutgers  University.  Highest  contes¬ 
tant  of  the  Southern  New  Jersey 
area  is  Martin  Schubkegel,  Van  Hise- 
ville,  Ocean  County,  who  will  receive 
300  chicks  for  that  achievement  and 
100  more  chicks  as  county  winner. 
A  hundred  of  Zartman’s  chicks  will 
be  awarded  to  him  for  being  the  top 
in  the  poultry  rearing  competition  in 
Essex  County.  Peter  Honig,  Old 
Bridge,  Middlesex  County,  wins  300 
chicks,  as  high  man  in  his  county 
and  second  highest  in  the  State;  and 
Charles  McMickle,  Caldwell  Town¬ 
ship,  will  receive  175  for  second 
place  in  the  county  and  third  place 
in  the  State. 


John  Cowling  of  Newton  was 
named  New  Jersey’s  champion  hay¬ 
maker  in  the  hay  show  sponsored  by 
the  Extension  Service  of  Rutgers 
University  at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 
Show  early  last  month.  The  Cowling 
entry  was  early-cut  alfalfa-grass  mix 
which  showed  excelent  leafiness  and 
almost  perfect  green  color,  indicat¬ 
ing  exceptionally  high  feeding  quali¬ 
ty.  Second  in  the  same  class  was 
taken  by  Lloyd  .  B.  Wescott  of 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton.  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Lawrence  of  Holmdel  came 
in  third  in  this  class.  Ben  Bart  of 
Newton  was  fourth  and  Kurt  Kauf- 
mann  of  Sussex  fifth. 


White  King  pigeons  owned  by 
William  Catto  of  Vineland  led  all  en¬ 
tries  in  the/  1953  Pigeon  Breeding 
Test.  Catto’s  birds  produced  58 
squabs  weighing  1,051  ounces  in  11 
months.  Second  place  was  taken  by 
Giant  Homers  of  R.  S.  Dare,  Bridge- 
ton,  with  932  ounces  from  43  squabs. 
Third  place  went  to  Francis  Dilks  of 
Salem  with  897  ounces  from  45 
squabs.  Records  were  obtained  from 
an  official  test  entry  of  five  pairs  of 
pigeons.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


AND  YEAR-OUT! 

★  ★  ★ 


So  large  are  the  eggs  from  STERN  BROS. 

“Longevity  Leghorns”  that  even  Gus  Stern’s,  un¬ 
usually  big  hands  find  it  difficult  to  hold  more 
than  four  of  the  jumbos  produced  by  his  birds. 

Get  $2  to  $3  More  per  Case  by  Raising 
Stern  Bros.’  ''Longevity  Leghorns!" 

lET’S  face  the  facts!  It  will  cost  you  no  more  to  raise  pullets  this  year 
“  that  lay  large,  chalk  white  eggs  of  the  highest  interior  quality.  That 
real,  substantial  benefit  can  be  yours  by  relying  on  STERN’S  Hen-Bred 
j  CHICKS — a  Leghorn  strain  that  has  been  steadily  upgraded  in  more 
than  28  years  to  earn  this  profit-making  reputation. 

What  is  more  —  STERN’S  baby  chicks  have  other  outstanding 
characteristics.  In  egg  production,  STERN’S  customers  report  consis¬ 
tent  averages  from  70  to  80  percent.  These  “Longevity  Leghorns”  also 
boast  of  big,  rugged  bodies,  low  mortality  and  the  bred-in  vitality 
to  convert  feed  into  extra  eggs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Remember!  STERN  BROS,  en¬ 
gages  in  the  costliest  type  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Their  2  to  5  year  old  “Lon¬ 
gevity  Leghorn”  hens  are  mated 
with  Certified  R.O.P.  males  that 
bring  to  your  farm  a  Leghorn 
strain  that  is  among  the  finest  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  American 
laying  houses  today. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  mated  pen  of  Stern  hen 
breeders.  Every  bird  has  met 
rigid  standards  for  high  produc¬ 
tion,  large,  white  eggs,  good  shell 
quality  and  large  body  weight. 


★ 

★ 

★ 

u.  s. 

-  N.  J.  Certified 

and 

Pullorum  Clean  Leg- 

horns. 

U.  S.  -  N.  J. 

Approved 

and  Pullorum 

Clean 

Straight  Run 

and 

Sexed 

Heavy  Breeds. 

STERN  BROS. 

P.  0.  Box  R  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE,  PRICES! 

Get  the  story  on  Stern’s  S.  C.  While 
Leghorns,  New  Hampshires,  Rock  Hamp 
Cross,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Stem- 
Christie  White  Rocks. 


—STERN’S  LARGE  SIZE  EGGS— 

ARE  IN  A  CLASS  RY  THEMSELVES!! 

★  ★  ★ 

YOUR  PRESENT  STRAIN 
OF  BIRDS  MUST  IN¬ 
CREASE  THEIR  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  MORE  THAN 
10  PERCENT  TO  EQUAL 
THE  NET  DOLLAR  RE¬ 
TURN  WHICH  OUR  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  GET  YEAR-IN 


HILLPOJ  QUALITY  CHICKS 

™  _ -v.  Preferred  by  poultrymen.  Mt.  Hope 

Leghorns;  Horco  contest  winning  Sex- 
JjjSp  links;  Warren's  R.  I.  Reds,  top  entry  of 
U.S.  heavies  in  the  U.  S.  for  egg  production. 

Approved  Also,  Metcalf's  White  Americans  and  Nichols 

PiUaum  F  1  New  Hampshires  for  broilers.  Write  today. 

PHONE  3 

Hillpot  Hatcheries  BOX  1  .  FSENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Qi 


10  EXTRA 


with  EACH 


L?Q2§ 


FIR 

too 


8  LEFT-OVER 
_  HEAVIES 

Clildu-Holutm 


100  Ordered 


*JI 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires.  Reds,  ^1 A  QE 
Wyati,  Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Wyanhamps,  y  It*  w 
Rockhamps,  Hamp  Rocks,  Cornishhamps  Per  100 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyans.  .$16.95-100 

Write  for  complete  list  on  sexed  chicks  &  breeds  not 
listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage  from  U.S.  App., 
Pullorum  Passed  flocks.  Prices  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay! 

Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


“ Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer” 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 


Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  V. 


AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 
SEX  &  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Live  Guar.  KLINE’S  CH1CKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Rudolph  Seiden . $5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WRItt  NOVI  for 

NEVI  CMA10G 


LAPS  MOM  tees  OTHER  BREEDS 

"  ACCORDING  TO  OWNERS'  REPORTS ! 

Before  you  buy  any  chicks  write  for  new  catalog.  Get  the 
facts  about  COBB'S  outstanding  heavy-laying  SEX  LINKS.  For 
dependable,  consistent  egg  production  you  can  buy  nothing 
more  profitable.  Producers  report  up  to  five  dozen  raoxe  eggs 
per  bird  per  year.  Thirty-eight  years  of  pedigree  breeding,  re¬ 
search  and  testing  here  at  Old  Pickard  Farm  found  the  Very  top 
"nick"  of  R.I.  red  male  on  our  productive  strain  of  high  producing 
Barred  Rocks.  . 

No  other  breed  or  cross  quite  like  these  high  contest  wmne-ts — big 


vigorous  birds  hatched  in  amaz¬ 
ing  new  type  sanitary  incubators 
to  secure  greatest 
resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease.  For  your 
highest  market  egg 
profits  get  catalog 
and  absolute  proof 
of  performance. 
Write  today. 


.E-C56- 10-53 


SEX  LINKS 

COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC.  I 

CONCORD,  MASS.  •  GOSHEN,  IND. 


IFOR  FREE  BOOKLET! 

MAIL  AT  ONCE  DEPT.  RN 
I  Send  catalog  and  performance  rec- 
|  ords  to: 

|  NAME . . - . . . . .... - 

|  STREET  OR  P.0.  BOX - - 

5 . . . . . 
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PIONEER  WORK  SAVERS 

NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER -GREAT  NEW  1954 


4E 


-t;  m 


''DU-ALL'' 

GARDEN  AND  SMALL  FARM  TRACTORS 


Plow  . .  Cultivate . .  Mow . .  Rake . .  Bulldoze . . 
Saw  Wood. .Make  Many  Other  Hard  Jobs  Easy 

Sturdy  1%  to  5  H.P.  Walking  Tractor 

Best  for  ail  around  garden  and  lawn  work.  Variable 
speeds,  adjustable  wheel  widths,  individual 
gang  tool  controls. 

3  speed  and  reverse 
automotive  gears  on 
3  and  5  H.P.  machines. 
Superb  traction,  deep 
plowing,  easy  handling. 
All  wanted  tools  and 
attachments 

Rugged,  low  Cost,  2%,  5,  8  H.P.  Streamliner 

Powerful,  practical,  streamlined,  comfortable.  Pulls  8, 
10,  12  inch  plows,  cultivates  betweenJJS  inch  rows,  bull¬ 
dozes,  mows  lawns,  operates  2” 
belt  attachments.  3  speeds  ’ 

and  reverse  automotive  jA 
transmission.  Friction  / 
brakes.  H  to  ?  MPH  0 
Nothing:  else  like  it  * 
in  a  tractor  that 
will  git  the  work 
done. 

ALSO  powerful  8  and  12  H.P.  hfgTi  clearance  riding 
tractors  with  3  speeds  and  reverse  automotive  gears. 
Handle  10.  12,  14  inch  plows. 

Sea  *fce  Shaw  Dealer.  Write  direct  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG,  complete  Shaw  line. 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
668-F  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Mi  M 

w  in.  n  ,  el  HELPS  WHEREf 

Try  DlR.  BARRON  Smt  hurts; 


Mfew  FOOT 
CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Da  your  tut  hurt  "iifffir  — 
when  you  *a!k  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron  s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES.  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES.  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  usd  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  ,  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.”— T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit,  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Or.  Barron's  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent  with 
order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy  Beware  of  imi- 
order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order  NOW! 

ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

DEPT.  5-A.  177  East  75th  St.,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER SEED 

TER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  tow  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
iironey  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  factory 
To-You-Pt  an.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  f.ir.ousatiality.  long  lasting  con - 
ttfuctow  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-oW.  Precision  flow  control 
tot  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
Wiaduig  '50  to  3000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  "t  'Special  sizes  lor  small  riding 
tractor,  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14,000 
stow  working  r 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  oow 

Semd  i ‘for  FREE  Booklet 


IVKKQRE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  IE  N.  J. 


LIGHTNING 
BOD  SYSTEMS 


iPECIAl  PRICES 
4,0m®  fiytees 


NOW 


itPoyi  1o  Protect  Prom  Lightning  Lost 

tidhfmng  causes  37%  ot  all  rural  Fires,  o*  op  to  80%  o»  your 
cA.  Vow  can  be  tree  trom  this  threat  to  life  and  property 
•#ifh  an  SoGftro  lightning  Rod  System  —  more  than  99.9% 


•efficient 


HAVE  electra  protect  rou  -  NOWI 

fts«w  WeaTbitfonk  Oc »ign»  —  Free  Cafafo? 

CiECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.  INC 
1 1  ft-  F*ari !>« .  Albany,  t*  f 

Dept.  ERN 


Herewith  my  check  for  $2.00  for  a 
seven-year  subscription.  Just  for  old 
times’  sake.  Though  I  may  not  en¬ 
joy  it  at  the  finish  of  the  term.  I  wish 
to  continue.  I  am  an  old  long  time 
reader.  Had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  visiting  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 
at  Hope  Farm.  I  helped  John  J. 
Dillon  expose  a  Floral  Park  nursery 
fraud  by  furnishing  samples  of 
berries  from  the  field  to  your  office, 
proving  that  they  were  not  true  to 
name.  Also  with  your  aid  I  secured 
a  very  satisfactory  cash  settlement 
from  a  nursery.  All  of  many  years 
ago  but  I  see  you  are  still  keeping  up 
the  work.  I  have  abandoned  my 
famous  orchard,  but  after  50  years 
still  handle  one  line.  G.  e.  h. 

New  York 

Please  continue  my  subscription  to 
your  wonderful  and  interesting 
journal  for  the  farm  family  and 
country  people — yes,  city  people  too. 
All  of  us  at  our  house  enjoy  the 
paper  so  much.  We  have  read  it 
many  years  and  feel  I  should  pass 
the  good  news  on  to  others  who 
might  become  interested  in  good, 
clean  news  of  farm  life,  country  sav¬ 
ings  and  short  stories  of  what  others 
are  doing.  Your  swell  paper  keeps  us 
well  informed  as  to  garden,  farm, 
lawn,  home  repairs  and  landscaping; 
improvements  and  conditions.  Again 
let  us  say  success  to  your  grand 
paper.  s.  l.  b. 

New  York 

We  must  admit  great  pride  in 
these  two  letters.  First  because  our 
old  readers  stay  with  us;  second  be¬ 
cause  they  remember  and  appreciate 
the  pioneers  in  this  Publisher’s  Desk 
work,  as  well  as  the  help  and  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  the  paper  as  a  whole. 
We  receive  many  similar  letters  and 
they  inspire  us  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  best  we  can  for  our  friends, 
whether  the  matters  are  small  or 
large.  New  subscribers  will  find  our 
latchstring  out  and  a  welcome  for 
any  service  we  can  give. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  “Unlawful”  orders  against  the 
Magazine  Exchange,  W.  C.  Milton, 
Baltimore,  Md.  All  mail  addressed 
to  these  persons  and  concerns  at  this 
address  will  be  returned  to  the 
senders  stamped  “unlawful”  by  order 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  Cultural  Services  Club,  2516 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  offers  dis¬ 
counts  on  books  and  various  other 
items.  I  purchased  several  books 
from  them  and  received  them  in 
due  time  during  the  past  year.  How¬ 
ever,  while  my  most  recent  order 
was  acknowledged  by  the  club  in 
September,  the  books  have  not  been 
delivered,  although  $10.43  was  sent 
in  advance.  They  have  failed  to  re¬ 
ply  to  three  letters  I*  have  written 
them.  This  is  a  minor  complaint  and 
late  in  coming.  Yet,  perhaps  such 
“clubs”  should  be  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public.  n.  c. 

New  York 

We  telephoned  the  Cultural  Ser¬ 
vices  Club,  but  their  telephone  had 
been  discontinued.  We  wrote  them 
and  the  letter  is  returned,  stating 
that  they  are  “out  of  business.”  We 
regret  the  loss  to  our  friend  and  our 
failure  to  help  him. 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  dis¬ 
closures  Regarding  charity  rackets 
and  we  have  referred  to  many  in 
this  column.  We  still  urge  readers  to 
use  discrimination  and  judgment, 
and  make  some  investigation  before¬ 
hand.  The  American  people  give 
liberally  more  than  four  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  charity,  and  that  is 
helpful  and  worthwhile.  But  not  all 
contributions  are  wise  and  yet  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  “charity  fak¬ 
ers”  are  only  a  part — and  a  small 
part  at  that — of  the  picture.  Rackets 
in  charities  must  be  eliminated  and 
we  hope  there  will  be  stringent  laws 
and  regulations  to  prevent  mulcting 
the  public  with  these  propositions 
that  absorb  the  major  part  of  the 
contributions  sent  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  worthy  causes  should 
not  lose  nor  be  placed  in  the  doubt¬ 
ful  class.  People  want  to  give  but  not 
to  rackets. 
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Found  the  enclosed  fraud  ex¬ 
posure  in  our  Philadelphia  paper.  I 
read  of  the  “blue  rose”  and  thought 
this  might  be  of  interest  to  someone. 

I  sure  enjoy  the  Publisher’s  Desk. 

We  all  hope  we  will  not  be  caught 
in  a  trap  for  we  don’t  have  an  idle 
cent  to  give  away  as  some  folks  do. 

Best  of  luck  to  your  very  helpful 
page.  mrs.  w.  c.  s. 

The  clipping  states  that  John  T. 

Southwell  of  Devon,  Penna.,  was 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  de 
fraud  in  a  sale  of  roses.  Southwell 
advertised  to  sell  “blue  roses”  and 
“Rose  of  Shangri-La.”  The  inspector 
stated  there  was  no  “blue”  rose  and 
customers  ordering  one  received  a 
crimson  rambler  of  inferior  quality, 
which  faded  to  a  blue  color  near 
the  end  of  the  bloom.  Southwell,  the 
inspector  said,  received  $500,000  in 
orders  this  year  alone,  and  that  the 
mail  fraud  charge  resulted  from  the 
purchasers  sending  money  for  the 
roses  through  the  mail.  Some  who 
complained  are  said  to  have  received 
refunds.  The  inspector  stated  that 
Southwell  claimed  to  be  head  of  the 
“Garden  Guild  of  America,”  which 
was  as  far  as  could  be  learned  a 
“one-man  operation.”  The  roses  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale  by  the  Guild  were 
not  newly  developed  nor  a  “beautiful 
violet  blue,”  but  were  actually  crim¬ 
son  climbers  which  turned  a  purple 
color  and  have  been  marketed  in 
the  United  States  since  1909. 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  a  lower  court  decision  that 
the  Continental  Auto  Club,  Inc.  of 
Detroit  has  been  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  license.  This  club,  we 
understand,  is  one  of  several  in  the 
Detroit  area  which  offered  their 
members  bail  bond  and  attorney 
counsel  services.  The  others  accepted 
a  ruling  of  the  Michigan  Insurance 
Department  that  they  were  illegally 
selling  insurance,  but  the  Continental 
took  the  case  to  the  courts,  with  the 
above  result.  We  urge  readers  to 
read  their  policies  and  understand 
them  before  signing  for  them  with 
any  one  or  paying  over  any  money. 

Make  it  a  slogan  for  this  year:  Read, 
understand,  investigate  before  sign¬ 
ing  anything.  But  insurance  policies 
and  contracts  must  be  read  carefully 
to  make  sure  they  cover  what  you 
want  covered. 

We  have  referred  many  times  to 
“work-at-home”  schemes,  and  a 
Long  Island  paper  has  seen  fit  to 
print  their  views  on  the  schemes. 

The  paper  states  that  swindlers  often 
use  the  “make-money-in-your-own- 
home”  schemes  in  order  to  sell 
housewives  dress  material,  clothing, 
or  anything  else  they  have  in  stock.” 

The  possible  earnings  are  often  mis¬ 
represented.  One  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisement  offered  to  “teach  and 
furnish  everything”  for  part  time 
work  by  which  $200  a  month  could 
be  earned.  When  the  agent  called  he 
asked  personal  questions.  No  firm 
name  or  address  was  mentioned  and 
there  was  no  clear  idea  given  as  to 
what  the  “work”  would  be,  with  an 
indefinite  reference  to  reweaving. 

But  the  agent  asked  for  a  down- 
payment  of  $39.50  for  “security  rea¬ 
sons”  as  the  worker  would  handle 
expensive  garments.  When  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  refused  the  agent  became 
angry  and  departed.  It  was  simply  a 
cheap  selling  scheme.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  schemes  that  we  quote 
two  warnings  from  the  paper  which 
are  timely  and  apply  to  many  so- 
called  “work-at-home”  schemes: 

“Never  enter  into  a  business  ven¬ 
ture,  even  as  a  sideline,  without  first 
seeking  professional  advice.”  “Never 
allow  a  stranger  to  interview  you  in 
your  own  home.”  And  we  would 
add;  “Do  not  sign  your  name  until 
you  fully  understand  the  proposition 
and  never  pay  over  any  money — in 
other  words  investigate  before  you 
get  caught.”  Thousands  of  cases  are 
on  file  where  innocent  people  have 
entered  into  “sucker”  schemes. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 

Department  must  be  signed  with!  RE?  17 C  insure  better  crop  pollination,  make  you 

J  ,,  DE,C«3  moiuy.  Send  $1.00  for  book  “First 
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Transparent.. Admits  Sun’s 
Germ  Killing  Rays!* 

Sunlight-Sterilized  Sap 
Produces  Better  Syrup 

•  Sheltered  tap  holes  means  over  20% 
more  sap  per  tree,  sap  runs  earlier 
and  later 

•  Cleaner,  sweeter,  quality  sap 

•  Durable,  flexible  plastic 

•  Gather  sap  3  times  faster 

•  Easy  to  pour,  wash,  handle 

•  Fast  setting  up  and  taking  down 

•  Save  steps  —  contents  easy  to  see 

•  Cannot  blow  off  trees 

•  No  freezing  problem  —  pliable  mate¬ 
rial  expands 

•  Big  capacity  —  13  qts.  expands  to 
15  qts.  when  full 

•  Space  saving  —  1000  in  space  needed 
for  25  buckets 

‘State  and  Federal  authorities  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  transparent  plastic  sap  bags 
admit  bactericidal  action  of  sunlight  .  .  . 
keeping  sap  more  sterile  ...  and  producing 
higher  quality,  lighter,  sweeter  maple  syrup. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer  near  you  or 
order  direct.  Literature  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO..  INC. 

SL  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans 


CULTIVATE  IN  HIGH  GEAR  THE 
FIRST  TIME  OVER  WITH  YETTER 

CULTIGUARDS 


Cut  the  time  of  your 
first  cultivation  in  half 
. . .  throw  away  trouble¬ 
some  half-sweeps  and 
fenders  !  CULTI¬ 
GUARDS  do  a  faster, 
closer,  better  job. 
They’re  set  closer  to 
the  rows,  destroy  more 
weeds  .  .  .  yet  will  not 
cover  small  plants  be¬ 
cause  they  push  the  soil 
in  and  around  the 
plants  as  you  would 
with  your  hands.  CULTIGUARDS  leave  the  ground 
level  or  cultivate-and-hiU  iu  one  operation. 


Compare  this 

YETTER  MOWER 

with  any  other! 


Everything  you  want  in  a  mower  including  LOW 
PRICE!  Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and  grass  with 
powerful  cutting  action.  Light  enough  to  handle, 
yet  heavy  enough  to  do  a  man-size  job.  Adjustable 
depth  .  .  .  built-in  mowing  guide.  Self-propeller 
attachment  available;  provides  positive  traction  .  . 
will  not  slip  in  wet  grass. 


YETTER  DISC  COULTER-JOINTER 


Makes  your  plow  pull 
up  to  40%  easier. 

Cuts  plowing  power  loss 
plowing  time  and  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  Slicing  action  cuts 
and  covers  trash  . . .  deflector 
j  insures  complete  covering, 
j  Clean  plowing  kills  corn 
J  borer  .  .  .  increases  your 
I  yields. 
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YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANERS  KEEP 
YOU  ROLLING  WHEN  IT’S  WET  &  MUDDY 


Peels  off  mud  and 
trash  from  front  trac¬ 
tor  wheels  .  .  .  keeps 


o  to 


wheels  rolling  and  easier  to  steer.  Adjustable 
for  sidewall  and  tread.  Models  for  all  leading 
makes  of  tractors. 

YETTER  MFG.j  CO.j  312  Main  St.;  Colchester;  111. 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


Lead ,  Iron  or  Plastic  Pipe 
for  Water  Line 


I  read  with  much  interest  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  one  of  your  Fall  issues 
concerning  the  durability  of  various 
types  of  metal  pipe  but  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  until  now  to  write 
you  about  it. 

The  subject  is  of  importance  to  me 
because  I  take  my  water  supply 
from  a  spring  on  the  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
my  house.  The  line  is  half  inch  lead, 
was  installed  in  1930.  As  this  pipe 
passes  through  two  culverts,  where 
it  is  exposed  to  freezing  temperatures 
in  Winter,  and  as  there  is  some 
question  in  my  mind  concerning  the 
ability  of  lead  to  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  this  steep  drop  builds  up,  it  has 
been  running  full  force  ever  since  I 
installed  it. 

At  the  end  of  your  article  on  metal 
pipe,  you  quote  from  Farmers  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  1426,  which  states  that  lead 
and  cast  iron  pipe  in  the  ground  will 
last  40  to  75  years.  This  surprised 
me  since  several  plumbers  have  told 
me  that  their  experience  indicated  I 
could  not  depend  on  my  lead  pipe 
for  more  than  17  years  of  service, 
although  in  some  cases  they  had 
seen  it  last  considerably  longer.  I 
chose  lead  in  1030  because  of  its 
freedom  from  corrosion  and  scale, 
because  it  could  be  had  on  a  spool 
in  a  continuous  length,  and  because 
it  was  ductile. 

Until  I  read  your  article,  I  had 
been  planning  to  replace  my  lead 
supply  line  with  either  Byers 
wrought  iron  or  the  new  plastic  pipe. 
Although  the  old  line  has  given  me 
no  trouble  except  in  one  spot  where 
it  was  cut  with  a  plowshare,  my  ob¬ 
servation  does  not  support  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  Bulletin  No. 
1426.  Of  course,  lead  is  one  of  the 
softest  of  all  the  metals,  and  run¬ 
ning  water  causes  friction  wear. 
When  my  pipe  was  cut  by  a  plow 
in  1943  and  the  plumber  mended  it 
with  a  sweated  joint,  I  saved  a  small 
piece  he  cut  from  it.  Upon  com¬ 
paring  this,  after  only  13  years  of 
service,  with  a  piece  of  new  half 
inch  lead  pipe,  I  found  that  the 
wall  was  already  considerably  thin¬ 
ner. 

Naturally  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
unnecessary  replacement  of  my 
lead  pipe  after  23  years  since  under 
present  conditions  it  will  be  a  costly 
and  difficult  piece  of  work. 

In  the  event  that  you  do  have  to 
advise  me  my  lead  pipe  is  already 
on  borrowed  time,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  safe  for  me  to  use  plastic 
pipe  for  the  new  installation?  I  know 
that  Byers  pipe  will  stand  up  better 
than  any  other  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  cast  iron,  but  plastic 
would,  of  course,  be  easier  to 
handle.  a.  l.  g. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  find¬ 
ing  any  valid  information  on  the 
life  of  lead  pipe  in  water  service. 
In  this  area,  the  use  of  lead  pipe  is 
very  uncommon  except  for  corro¬ 
sive  liquid  supply  of  waste  lines.  I 
believe  that  you  will  find  the  life  of 
the  pipe  would  vary  greatly  with 
different  pressures,  purity  of  water, 
flow  rates,  and  amount  of  flow  time 
per  day. 

Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1426  con¬ 
tinued  as  follows:  “.  .  .It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  uncommon  to  find  lead  and 
cast  iron  pipes  sound  after  80  to  100 
years,  and,  except  for  slight  exter¬ 
nal  corrosion,  cement-lined  black 
wrought  iron  pipe  has  been  found  in 
excellent  condition,  after  40  to  60 
years  in  the  ground.”  This  statement 
obviously  does  not  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  metal  hardness  and 
surface  wear,  as  it  combines  lead 
which  is  one  of  the  softest  with  cast 
iron  which  is  one  of  the  harder 
metals. 

In  all  probability  you  have  the 
most  reliable  information  in  the 
sample  cut  from  your  actual  pipe 
line.  If  this  sample  was  cut  from  the 
lower  length  of  the  line  (which 
would  sustain  the  greatest  internal 
pressure),  it  should  show  a  fairly 
accurate  condition  of  wear.  A  series 
of  micrometer  thickness  readings 
should  give  an*  average  which,  on 
comparison  with  a  new  pipe  of  the 
same  original  weight,  should  show 
the  total  reduction  in  wall  thickness. 

Copper  type  K  tubing  is  very  re- 
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sistant  to  corrosion  and  the  soft  tu¬ 
bing  can  be  used  which  is  quite 
flexible  and  comes  in  rolls.  This 
tubing  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  resistant  to  high  pressures. 
However,  it  is  as  susceptible  to  freez¬ 
ing  as  all  metal  pipe. 

There  is  a  plastic  pipe  which  is 
suitable  for  burial  underground  and 
comes  highly  recommended  for  farm 
water  supply  use.  The  half-inch  size 
comes  in  400-fo6t  coils  and  costs 
around  14  cents  per  foot  for  the  light¬ 
weight  (EF)  grade.  It  is  advertised 
as  guaranteed  against  rot,  rust  and 
electrolytic  corrosion,  and  can  be 
used  safely  at  working  pressures  be¬ 
tween  72  to  180  pounds  at  tempera¬ 
tures  not  exceeding  120  degrees  F. 
Because  the  pipe  is  flexible,  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as  expanding  with  freezing 
water  and  as  usable  above  or  below 
frost  line.  This  is  of  questionable 
value  because  a  frozen  pipe  will  not 
operate  and  pipes  that  are  shut  off 
during  the  Winter  would  normally 
be  drained.  I  can  find  no  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  life  expectancy  of  this 
plastic  pipe.  However,  it  appears 
harder  than  lead  and,  as  the  half¬ 
inch  pipe  will  safely  resist  a  con¬ 
tinued  pressure  of  72  pounds  per 
square  inch  (this  is  equivalent  to  a 
head  of  approximately  166  feet),  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
pipe  running  freely  except  in  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  This  should  materially 
reduce  the  friction  wear.  d.  e.  w. 


Articles  of  Interest 


In  Coming  Issues 

•  Modern  Housing  for  the 

Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
By  G.  O.  Bressler 

•  Before  and  After  the  Chicks 

Arrive 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

•  Poultry  —  the  Big  Factor 
By  Morley  A.  Jull 

•  Recent  Developments  in 

Broiler  Rations 
By  G.  F.  Combs 

•  Artificial  Insemination  and 

Hormone  Treatment  of 
Turkeys 

By  Wm.  E.  Shaklee  and 
Stanley  J.  Marsden 

•  The  Future  of  the  Crossbred 
By  F.  P.  Jeffrey 

•  New  Developments  in  Poul¬ 

try  Feeding 
By  E.  I.  Robertson 

•  Medication  in  the  Control 

of  Poultry  Diseases 
By  Robert  E.  Miller 

•  Buckwheat  for  the  North¬ 

east 

By  A.  A.  Johnson 

•  Investment  In  Youth 
By  Daniel  Eneguess 

•  Making  the  Most  With 

Lambs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

Report 

By  N.  M.  Eberly 

o  The  1952-53  Egg  Laying  Tests 
By  C.  S.  Platt 


•  No  More  Weeds 

•  Sugar  Bush  in  the  Old  Days 
By  Burton  R.  Young 

•  Experiences  With  African 

Violets 

By  Vera  V.  Meabon 


All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  at 
pear  m  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY  ISSU 
of  February  6,  1954. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


COUPLE:  Man  as  farmhand,  assist  gener; 

chores:  wife,  part-time  housework.  Privai 
place,  permanent.  Three-room  apartmen 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables.  Want  people  who  war 
to  stay  put  and  value  pleasant  condition 
Give  full  details,  experience.  BOX  11 
Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


SAWYER  Wanted:  For  Ireland  6-A  mill,  elec¬ 
tric  power.  Steady  work,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box 
39,  Bergen  Sta.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years'  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE:  Small  modern  country  hotel  has 

opening  for  neat  women,  charge  14  rooms, 
good  home  all  year.  London  Hill  Hotel,  Lake- 
wood.  New  Jersey. 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  (Cost  of  living  bonus),  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable  man  wanted  for 

year  round,  responsible  job  on  modem 
commercial  vegetable  farm.  Write  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired.  John  Paffendorf, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 

WANTED  herdsman  with  family,  attend  milk- 

mg  100  cows.  Salary  share  of  profits.  Modern 
house.  BOX  2704,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  25-50,  to  cook,  assist  with 

housework  in  modern  country  home  with 
family  of  five.  Private  apartment,  ample  time 
off;  permanent  position  and  good  salary  for 
capable  woman.  Mrs.  Thomas  Oakes,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey. 

BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 

Season,  April-December.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  or  man  in  retirement  age.  Stay  with 

family  in  country,  light  chores.  Good  room 
with  bath;  good  meals,  sickness  insurance, 
nominal  salary.  References  required.  BOX 
2812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Permanent  position,  good  pay  on 
small  dairy  farm.  Completely  mechanized. 
Own  quarters,  automatic  heating,  electricity, 
farm  products,  privileges.  Man  takes  care  of 
farm;  wife  of  house,  including  cooking.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  2805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN:  farmer,  single,  for  nursing 

home  on  Long  Island.  Must  have  knowledge 
of  plumbing,  etc.;  relief  work  in  10-cow  dairy 
when  regular  farmer  is  off.  State  qualifications 
and  salary.  Ross  Sanitarium,  Brentwood,  New 
York. 

SINGLE  sober  herdsman  for  dairy  farm 
Dutchess  County.  Time  off.  Only  those  with 
brawn  and  brains  need  reply.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  expected,  and  references.  BOX 
2807,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  manager  for  200-acre  stock  farm 

in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  to  start  in 
February  or  March.  Give  age,  experience, 
family  status,  references  and  salary  expected 
m  reply  to  BOX  2808,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  for  permanent  position.  Write 

fully,  mentioning  salary  and  experience. 
Blue  Jay  Orchards,  Bethel,  Conn. 

MOTHER’S  helper  for  N.  Y.  C.  writer. 

»  Fatherless  home.  Housework,  plain  cooking. 
All  appliances.  Good,  home  for  neat,  strong, 
reliable  girl.  $100.  Enclose  snapshot.  BOX 
2801,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 

farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

FATHER  and  son  combination,  or  married 

man  will  have  helper.  160  acre  farm  in 
northern  New  Jersey  75  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Registered  Guernsey  herd,  30  cows  and 
young  heifers.  Field  work  and  must  under¬ 
stand  machinery.  6-room  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements,  garden,  usual  privileges,  and  per¬ 
centage  of  milk.  On  application  state  wages 
expected  and  references.  BOX  2800,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

REFINED  adaptable  young  woman,  small  new 

school  retarded  children.  Walks,  sledding 
some  housework  at  present.  $150  and  mainte- 
nance:  no  radio.  Sunny  Valley  Farm,  Copake, 
New  York.  - 

COTTAGE  counselor  for  small  country  insti¬ 

tution  for  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  Year 
round.  Starting  salary  is  $140  plus  mainte¬ 
nance.  Write  fully  BOX  2802,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GIRL  for  steady  job  in  Miami.  Must  be  under 

30  years,  strong  and  about  5  ft.  7  in  tall 
to  care  for  and  be  companion  to  a  young 
active  semi-invalid  lady.  Send  pictiure,  full 
details,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman,  1925 
Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

WANTED:  Reliable  married  man  for  year 
around  job.  Mechanically  inclined,  run  trac¬ 
tor  and  milking  machines.  $225  month,  house 
with  bath,  furnace.  Give  references  with 
first  letter.  Walter  Behrman,  R.  D.  2,  Newton 
New  Jersey. 

ASSISTANT  farm  manager,  experienced  with 
farm  machinery  and  supervising  personnel. 
Between  25  and  35  years,  new  house,  good 
future.  Answer  stating  salary,  education, 
references.  Wetstone  Farms,  274  Broad  St  . 
Manchester,  Conn. 

ARE  you  a  man  of  top  ethics,  morals,  charac¬ 
ter?  Can  you  work  hardest  when  competi¬ 
tion  is  keenest  and  obstacles  greatest?  Merit 
the  confidence  of  owners,  buyers,  banks? 
Want  to  get  into  real  estate?  Write  for  test 
questions.  Free  coaching,  advertising,  supplies 
if  appointed.  Four  Effs  Realty,  BOX  264- 
RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  cook  for  private  school  or 
institution.  Good  references.  BOX  2813, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row. 
New  York  City. 

MANAGER;  Large  successful  money  making 
farm;  open.  BOX  _  2705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN  36  years  old,  will  do  almost  any 
kind  of  work.  Experienced  driver,  will 
travel  anywhere.  Companion  to  gentleman, 
lady,  or  couple.  BOX  2809,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  farmer,  college  trained, 
thoroughly  experienced;  married,  two 
children,  wants  position  working  manager, 
possibility  share  profits.  BOX  2806,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wants  caretaker  or  light  chores  in 
exchange  for  cottage  and  small  wages.  BOX 
2814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  A11  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes. 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 

1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

FLORIDA:  Those  suffering  from  respiratory 
ills,  are  retired,  or  about  to  retire,  and 
wish  means  supplementing  their  income  in 
high  dry  Mobile  Homes  Court.  Total  living 
cost  Trailer  Coach  owners  $110  to  $165  per 
month.  Furnished  apartments  also  available. 
Include  full  details  in  your  letter,  no  post¬ 
cards.  Write  Baum,  Belroi  Mobile  Homes 
Court,  Box  694,  Orlando,  Florida. 


TREE  surgery  and  landscaping  business,  with 
or  without  equipment,  a  gold  mine  for  right 
parties.  Tree  Service,  Box  705,  S.  Norwalk 
17,  Connecticut,  _ 

F,°1'  Sale.:  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 
Cobleskill  vicinity,  110  acre  productive  oper¬ 
ating  dairy,  farm.  Attractive  duplex  farm 
house  of  eight  rooms  and  bath  and  four 
rooms  and  bath,  separate  heating  boilers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  water  supply.  60  ft.  by  80  ft.  “L- 
shaped  dairy  barn,  24  steel  stanchions  with 
drinking  cups.  Two  silos.  Other  supplemen¬ 
tary  buildings  include  milk  house,  machinery 
shed,  garage  and  chicken  house.  Land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Farm  may  be  purchased 
separately  or  with  full  line  of  modern  equip- 
me?1V,(some„new>  and  31  head  of  Holstein 
and  Brown  Swiss  stock,  most  registered.  Re¬ 
liable  dairyman  will  stay  if  desired.  Brokers 
inquiries  invited.  For  further  infoomation, 
cohjmwncate  with  Real  Estate  Department, 
16  Wall  Street,  New  York,  New  York— Mr.  H. 
J.  Clark,  REctor  2-8900,  Extension  535. _ 

WANTED  to  rent  March  1  or  April  1:  Dairy 

farm  in  Rochester  or  Buffalo  milk  market, 
capable  of  producing  ample  forage  of  all 
kinds  for  40  cows.  BOX  2811,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ 

213  ACRES,  modern  housing  for  three 

families;  roundtop  pen  stabling  barn;  5- 
stanchum  milking  parlor;  other  barn;  shop, 
shed,  garage.  This  is  a  grand  set-up  for  " 
real  dairy  man,  and  a  location  that  will  en- 

Elmira  ^N dlY  in  value'  McCorMe  Realty  Co., 

WAREHOUSE,  feed  storage,  two  2-story  lum- 

ber  sheds,  hammer  mill,  two  feed  mixers, 
two  trucks,  coal  loader,  4-car  garage  11- 
room  modern  house,  barn,  other  ttoadings. 
J?  ,,aclLes  good  feed  and  lumber  business, 
Gettysburg  area;  $35,000.  Garland,  Realtor 
Littlestown,  Pa.  Telephone  137. _ 

IDEAL  farm  for  retirement:  35  acres,  good 

stables  and  barn.  Bath  and  running  hot  and 
oold  water  in  house.  Eight  miles  from 
Rehoboth  Beach  and  the  Atlanaic  Ocean. 
Five  miles  from  the  Delaware  Bay,  two  miles 
from  excellent  fresh  water  fishing;  $11,500. 
Joseph  R,  Hudson,  Box  110,  Milton,  Delaware. 

WILL  rent,  least  or  buy  good  all  year  farm 

*  good  water,  barn  and  woodland,  up 
to  100  acres.  Not  for  farming;  retired  couple. 
BOX  2803,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  small 
poultry  farm  1,000  laying  capacity  or  less; 
some  acreage.  Fully  equipped.  BOX  2804, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

THERE'S  no  catalog  like  our  free  catalog. 

Obsolete  pages  can  be  removed  and  new 
ones  inserted  minutes  before  mailing.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  New  York  and  New  EngEwid  list¬ 
ings.  All  kinds,  sizes,  prices.  Four  Effs  Realty 
Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _  ’ 

NICE  6-room  house,  bath,  furnace;  fair  30-ft 

•  tarn'  garage,  3Vz  acres  land.  Near  Cana- 
Dohane.  $5600.  Four  Effs  Realty,  David  Mabie 
Salesman,  Marshville,  Canajoharie,  N,  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Binck  s  Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

T?S'^Ripei1.?cli  ranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $3  50. 

Groves0  Lanrgo  W|lLidaMiSSiSSiPPi-  Dilhngham 
AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey :  5  pounds 
Klionah!°T^n^or$k3-20  PrCPaid-  «’  J'  Ave^’ 

^^aUs^^prepSd^  $1  ^S^^wo^3  $2.i55.aPBiM^v$he£i'i 
sgraecyuSeW°NePw1SYo$r2k90-  A‘  CamPbeU'  North 


ripened  fruit;  Bushel  oranges  $5.50 

n  *  pranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25 

{?  rPJxed  $3.25-  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00; 

,2  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 

LargontFloridae  ery'  Walsingham  Groves, 

CLOVER  honey  60  pounds  $9.00;  Fall  flower 

and  clover  mixed,  fine-flavor  60  pounds  $8  40 
not  prepaid.  Six  5  pound  pails  clover  $8  00 
Si^Press  paid  to  3rd  zone.  Granulated  only 
George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York.  y 
TKEKJsffiENED  oranges,  tangerines,  grape- 
fruit.  Bushel  or  mixed  $2.50.  No  C.O.D  you 
FloridaPreSS'  Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como, 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Fve  pounds  $1,75-  io- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.’  Six 
®"P°und  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

C?wL-.Ht°ner  ,old  fashioned  tender  big 
<*unks ,  f resh  clover  comb  honey,  5  lb  tin 
$1.95;  extracted,  $1.60;  6-5  lb.  $8  00  Prepaid 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  New  York  P 

lel^Sd.  °TWnogelus0hrelsgroanPeefraUCit 

New5  $York:  IstllfilsTe^  Cazenovia’ 


fLORIDA  grapefruit:  Seeded.  Special  pric 
T-.^Ptall  to  medium  $2.45  per  bushel  nackp 
Highly  flavored.  Seldom  able  to  buy  this  fru 
only  m  cans  Add  $2.58  if  you  wantthe 
El’ess1Pl’ePaid-  E.  R.  Turner  &  Sons,  Dept  j 
Box  1027,  Clearwater,  Florida. 


HONEY:  North  Country”  clover!  Crystal  cle 

$2^35reenrS?no1HS  4  3’S  $4-50,  SIX  P0Un 

$2.35,  postpaid  third  zone.  Thousand  Tcian 
Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York  a 


Gr?d,®  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7. 
gallon,  5  lb.  can  sugar  $6.00.  Prepaid  thi 
zone.  Bert  Prescott.  Essex  Jet.  Vermont 


Windsor,  yyrginiibS'  $3'°°-  Postpaid  ^  Acr 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  Ci 

Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unv 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

WANTED:  Competent  foster  care  for  six  y 
old  o°y,T  m  wheelchair.  Long  Island 
NeU^Yonrk«eW  York  area'  BOX  2514-  Hu 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  Hay:  Timothy  and  Timothv  t 
clover  mixed.  For  dairy  or  beef  cattle  an) 
horses.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots.  Penn 

N-  Y- 

INTERESTED  in  buying  for  private  collectioi 

SeSt,V£geYSt0m°blleS'  The0d0re 

HAY  wanted,  will  haul,  itate  arwe — iJT 

quality;  also  want  party  with  truck  to  hau 
Jersey  Messling,  R.  D.  Hampton™  Nei 

FOR  Sale:  De  Laval  cream  separator  ham 

operated'  good  condition;  low  price  ’  Ter? 
Peckham,  Prattsville,  N.  Y,  Aen- 

FOR  Sale:  Buckeye  electric  1,350  egg  incu 

bator.  M.  H.  Lmdsey,  Northville.  N?w  York 


FOR  Sale:  Deleo  light  plant  32  volt*  1.500  wa 
unit,  automatic  with  pulley  for  belt  us 
good  condition,  also  32  volt  new  mot®  Dri< 
very  reasonable.  John  J.  Welstead  Kiffchawi 
6-9436  '  telephone  after  7  ^m.  Ki* 


WANTED:  Old  cars,  lamps,  horns.  Ah  Hoo 
Franklin  Ave. ,  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey*. 

HOOKED  Rugs :  Order  now  for  Spring  ai 

wate™mMas“rS'  George  Burre11'  Eari;  Bridg 

WANTED:  Hanging  lamp.  Give  deecriptii 
Nlw  ?ork  m  firSt  letter‘  H-  Gridl^Shad 

WANTED:  Schyette,  Sawette,  sickle  mow< 

Rurhaain  New’-YmgerCraWler  traCl°r'  ^  28i 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  Jamesway  white  poreeta 
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TH  ROW  AWAY 


THAT  TRUSS! 


Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear — if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected,  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you:  keenly  desire  .  .  .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
, ,  .  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts!  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world”— and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it !  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work?  Will  it  help 
me  ?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor — ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  bity 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 


SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No  ...  don't  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
—the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security— the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers? 
And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 
ON  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
Send  for  the  facts  now— today— hurry !  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential.  ; 


C.E  BROOKS. Inventor 
this  no-risk  trial. 


PROOF'T 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  56,4011 
grateful  letters  like  these) 

THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  FATHER 

*‘I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  your 
wonderful  belt  has  done  for  my  boy.  He  had  a  bad 
rupture.  The  very  day  we  received  the  Appliance 
I  put  it  on  and  that  whs  the  end  of  my  troubles 
with  his  pain  and  crying.  He  has  not  worn  it  for 
about  a  year  now.”  —  Otto  F.  Blinn,  1500  N. 
Church,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

‘‘I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight  | 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 

I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not  now  with 
your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  I 
have  a  rupture.”— Wilbur  Mori  tzy  General  Mdse., 
Jacob,  Ill. 

“IT'S  TOPS”  . 

“Words  cannot  express  my  feeling  towards  my 
Appliance.  The  minute  I  put  it  on,  my  first  words 
were,  ‘It’s  Tops  !’  I  hope  another  who  suffers  from 
such  agony  of  a  rupture  could  take  my  advice 
and  get  a  Brooks  Air  Cushion  Appliance.”— Jack 
Sonnier,  Rl,  Box  54 A,  Lafayette,  La. 

“DID  EVERYTHING  YOU  CLAIMED” 

“I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  truss  which 
I  purchased  from  you  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
did  everything  you  claimed  it  would  do.  My  rup¬ 
ture  does  not  come  down  even  though  I  wear  the 
truss  only  part  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  anyone 
afflicted  as  I  was  what  your  Appliance,  did 
for  me.”  — J.  G.  Rollinger,  242  Arlington  Ave., 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

“FORGETS  HE  IS  RUPTURED” 


*T  had  this  rupture  seven  years  before  I  knew  of 
your  support,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
my  son  ordered  the  support  for  me.  Until  I  started 
wearing  your  support  I  had  not  found  anything 
to  help  me.  Since  wearing  your  support  I  can  do 
all  my  work,  and  can  forget  that  I  am  ruptured.” 
—  G.  B.  Russell,  Box  106,  Cherokee,  Ala. 


J 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


I  BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

447-G  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
£  on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
?  OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name. 


Street. 


r; 


*>' 


State . 


State  whether  for  Man  □  Woman  Q  or  Child  Q 


FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 

PL AtN T£N VELOP E  iliST  CUP  and  SEHD  COUPON 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.*  447-G  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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1954— -A  Bird’s  Eye  View 


On  pavement,  heavy  sod,  in  wet  or  dry  plowing,  this  testing  unit  measures  the  ability  of  tractor 
tires  to  deliver  drawbar  horsepower.  Repeated  tests  have  proven  that  no  other  tractor  tire  can 
match  the  Firestone  Champion  in  pulling  and  cleaning  —  on  any  job  —  in  any  soil  condition . 


You  Get  All  the 
Your  Tractor 


Drawbar  Horsepower 
Can  Deliver  With 


?ire$fOH* 

CHAMPIONS 


( 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


copyright  1953,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 


SOIL  conditions  for  plowing  and  planting  may 
vary,  but  the  performance  you  get  from 
Firestone  Champion  Tractor  Tires  always  adds 
up  to  more  work  done  behind  the  drawbar. 

Tests  prove  that  you  get  all  the  drawbar 
horsepower  your  tractor  can  deliver  when  you 
use  Firestone  Champions.  The  curved  and 
tapered  traction  bars  grip  the  soil  for  a  firm, 
sure  hold  .  .  .  the  flared  tread  openings  keep 
the  tire  clean  .  .  .  and  the  wide,  flat  tread  always 
insures  full  traction  contact  which  means 
maximum  drawbar  pull  and  longer  tread  life. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show 
you  the  many  other  features  that  help  you  save 
money  and  get  more  work  done. 


The  new,  rugged, 
low-priced  truck 
tire  that  is  built 
for  all-around 
farm  truck 
service. 


The  passenger  car 
tire  that  is  safety- 
proved  on  the 
speedway  for  your 
protection  on  the 
highway. 


Buy  Firestone  Tires  for  Every 
Wheel  That  Rolls  on  the  Farm 


FIRESTONE 
CHAMPION 
HEAVY  DUTY 


FIRESTONE 

DELUXE 

CHAMPION 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Dormant  Spray  for  Peach 
Leaf  Curl 

Dormant  spraying  of  peaches  will 
prevent  infection  of  next  year’s 
leaves  by  the  troublesome  peach  leaf 
curl  organism.  One  application  of 
bordeaux  mixture,  liquid  lime-sulfur, 
or  Fermate  will  control  the  malady. 

Cornell  fruit  disease  specialists  at 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  complaints  last  sea¬ 
son,  especially  from  'home  owners 
with  only  a  few  peach  trees  who  ex¬ 
perienced  severe  outbreaks  of  peach 
leaf  curl.  Leaf  curl  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  after  it  appears.  The  remedy 
must  be  applied  while  the  tree  is  dor¬ 
mant,  either  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring. 

The  peach  leaf  curl  organism  oc¬ 
curs  wherever  peaches  are  grown  and 
infection  is  likely  to  be  most  severe 
as  the  bud  scales  separate  and  the 
tender  young  leaves  begin  to  unfold 
from  the  bud.  Diseased  leaves  are  red¬ 
dish  in  color  and  paler  than  normal 
leaves  and  soon  become  curled,  puck¬ 
ered  and  distorted.  The  bright-cclor 
of  the  affected  foliage  makes  diseased 
trees  quite  conspicuous.  Eventually 
the  leaves  turn  brown,  wither  and 
drop  off.  Loss  of  foliage  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  vigor  of  the  peach  tree  and 
makes  it  much  more  susceptible  to 
winter  injury,  with  trees  that  suffer 
repeated  attacks  producing  little  or 
no  fruit  and  succumbing  at  an  early 
age. 

The  disease  is  easily  held  in  check 
with  sprays  applied  either  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Spring  before  the  bud  scales 
begin  to  separate.  Home  owners  with 
only  a  few  trees  will  find  Fermate 
especially  convenient  as  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  quantities,  is  easy  to 
prepare  for  application,  and  surplus 
stocks  can  be  carried  over  from  year 
to  year. 


Apple  Maggot  Control 

I  have  10  Orange  Quince  trees 
which  have  borne  good  fruit  the 
past  few  years.  This  year  most  of 
the-fruit  again  seemed  to  be  perfect, 
but  when  cut  some  had  worms  inside 
and  others  were  brown  inside,  like  in 
brown  rot.  Last  year,  because  of  the 
unusually  cold  Spring,  I  did  not 
spray  at  all.  c.  l. 

New  York 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  dis¬ 
couraging  as  opening  a  fruit  and 
finding  that  a  worm  has  been  there 
first.  From  your  description,  the  pest 
is  probably  the  apple  maggot.  This 
maggot  or  worm  is  the  larval  stage 
in  the  life  cycle  of  a  dark  brown  and 
yellowish-white  fly.  The  worm  grows 
and  channels  all  through  the  fruit, , 
hence  the  name,  often  used,  railroad  ^ 
worm.  The  inside  of  the  fruit  can  be 
ruined,  but  there  may  be  scarcely 
any  outside  evidence  of  insect  attack. 
The  larvae  hatch  from  eggs  deposited 
beneath  the  surface  of  fruits.  After 
the  fruit  has  dropped  or  has  been 
removed  from  the  tree,  the  larvae  or 
maggots  leave  the  fruit  and  enter 
the  ground  where  they  pupate  over 
the  Winter.  The  adult  flies  emerge 
during  the  early  Summer  over  a 
period  of  a  month  or  two.  A  spray 
of  lead  arsenate  about  the  first  of 
July  and  again  two  to  three  weeks 
later  will  do  much  to  keep  this  pest 
in  check.  Some  immediate  control 
can  be  accomplished  by  destroying 
the  drops  and  'cull  apples.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  around  the  trees  to  a  depth  of 
approximately  six  inches  will  also 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  over¬ 
wintering  pupa.  The  control  pro¬ 
gram  for  apple  maggot,  especially 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  should 
be  a  yearly  proposition.  L,  d.  t. 


Trimming  Grape  Vines 


I  have  been  trimming  my  grape 
vines  in  the  late  Spring.  Is  this  a 
good  time  to  trim  the  vines,  or  when 
do  you  suggest?  When  trimmed, 
quite  a  bit  of  sap  comes  from  the  cut 
surface.  Does  this  do  any  serious 
harm  to  the  vines?  p.  m.  s. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grape  vines  can  be  trimmed  at 
anytime  of  the  year  when  the  leaves 
are  off,  but  late  Fall  or  early  Winter 
is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  late 
Spring.  The  sap  that  comes  from  the 
cut  branches  does  no  serious  harnri 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOR 


for  the  Chicken  of  Tomorrow 

More  birds  lay  better  in  this  great  new  poul¬ 
try  house  heated  by  the  sun.  What’s  more 9 
a  poultryman  can  be  proud  of  its  looks. 

By  GLENN  O.  BRESSLER 


ESEARCH  in  poultry  housing 
and  equipment  is  lagging  be¬ 
hind  the  scientific  advance¬ 
ments  made  in  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  and  nutrition.  Strains  of 
chickens  have  been  developed 
for  egg  production  and  meat  production  to  a 
degree  of  efficiency  undreamed  of  less  than 
a  decade  ago.  Likewise,  less  and  less  feed  is 
being  required  with  present-day  rations  for 
producing  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pound  of  poultry 
meat.  Yet,  we  are  still  asking  these  new 
strains  of  chickens,  along  with  the  newer 
rations,  to  give  top  performance  in  outmoded 
poultry  houses. 

Many  problems  in  poultry  management  are 
directly  related  to  the  design  and  structural 
features  of  a  house.  Houses  built  with  low 
quality  materials,  little  or  no  insulation  in 
walls  and  ceilings,  no  positive  means  of  venti¬ 
lation,  and  with  dirt  floors  can  be  constructed 
relatively  cheap;  but  generally  they  are 
costly  to  operate.  Superior  managerial  ahility 
is  required  in  these  houses  to  obtain  high  egg 
production,  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  low  mor¬ 
tality.  Wet  litter  and  dirty  eggs  during  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  months  are  two  results 
of  inadequate  housing,  Heat  prostration,  poor 
growth  and  reduced  egg  production  and  egg 
size  may  result  from  excessively  high  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures.  When  houses  are  not  in¬ 
sulated,  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature  during 
winter  months  may  temporarily  reduce  egg 
production  at  a  time  of  premium  egg  prices. 
The  lack  of  labor-saving  equipment  and  its 
appropriate  placement  within  the  pen  results 
in  excessive  and  costly  hand  labor. 


10  to  20  degrees  F.  higher.  Wintertime  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  experimental  house  have 
always  been  above  freezing  and  can  be  kept 
within  a  fairly  narrow  range  by  controlling 
the  volume  of  air  movement.  Sudden  drops 
of  temperature  within  the  house  have  not 
occurred  in  spite  of  wide  range  in  tempera¬ 
tures  on  the  outside.  Equipment  is  mostly 
mechanical  (automatic  feeder,  running  water, 
mechanical  pit  cleaner),  eliminating  arduous 
and  time-consuming  hand  labor. 

Rate  of  egg  production  in  the  experimental 
house  on  a  hen-day  basis  during  this  past 
year  with  a  flock  of  about  1,400  pullets  was 
62.4  per  cent,  only  eight  per  cent  below  a 
group  of  55  pullets  of  the  same  age  and  strain 
housed  in  an  artificially  heated  pen  with  almost 
twice  the  floor  space  allowance  (2.0  vs.  3.8  sq. 
ft.  per  pullet).  Total  mortality  during  the 
11 -month  period  was  14.5  per  cent,  nine  per 
cent  of  which  was  caused  by  cannibalism.  The 
control  pen  of  55  birds  suffered  10  per  cent 
mortality  from  causes  other  than  cannibalism. 
Cannibalism  was  no  problem  in  this  pen  since 
the  pullets  were  debeaked  at  the  first  sign  of 
picking.  Debeaking  in  the  experimental  house 
was  delayed  until  late  January  after  numer¬ 
ous  other  control  measures  had  failed.  A  very 
successful  method  of  controlling  cannibalism 
was  adopted  with  this  year’s  pullet  flock.  A 
pig  ring  was  anchored  in  the  nostrils  and  ex¬ 
tended  between  the  upper  and  lower  beaks. 
This  method  had  been  used  in  an  experimental 
pen  the  previous  year.  No  harmful  effects 


Two-inch  Fiberglas  batts  and  an  aluminum- 
foil  vapor  barrier  provided  satisfactory  in¬ 
sulation  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  house.  A  concrete  floor  with  a  hot 
asphalt  and  paper  vapor  barrier  aided  in  pre¬ 
venting  dampness  of  the  litter.  The  insulation 
made  its  greatest  contribution  by  keeping  the 
inside  temperature  of  the  house  during  cold 
weather  15  to  20  degrees  F.  higher  than  the 
outside.  With  this  temperature  difference  the 
ventilation  system  was  able  to  function  more 
satisfactorily  in  removing  moisture. 

Many  present-day  poultry  houses  have 
adequately  insulated  walls  and  ceilings.  The 
weak  link  in  their  insulation  has  been  in 
the  type  of  windows.  Here  there  has  been  a 
clash  in  objectives  because  windows  have, 
been  used  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  light  and 
ventilation.  A  poultry  house  that  is  well 
lighted  with  many  ordinary  windows  is  much 
colder  house  than  one  with  fewer  windows, 
assuming  that  the  two  structures  are  simi¬ 
larly  insulated  otherwise.  Heat  is  lost  rapidly 
thorugh  double-hung  single-glazed  sash  or 
open  front  houses.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
some  poultrymen  use  fewer  windows  and  use 
more  artificial  light.  By  following  such  a  plan, 
less  heat  of  the  sun  can  be  utilized  in  warm¬ 
ing  up  the  house  and  drying  the  litter. 

The  Windows 

Fixed  windows  of  farm-building  Thermo¬ 
pane  were  used  in  the  experimental  house  to 
prevent  rapid  heat  loss  and  at  the  same  time 
admit  light.  These  windows,  made  of  two 
lights  of  glass  separated  by  a  pocket  of  dry 
air,  have  twice  the  insulating  value  of  ordin¬ 
ary  glass  windows.  Because  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  condensation,  less  dust  collects  on 
them  and  more  light  rays  can  penetrate  the 
glass  to  be  converted  into  heat  upon  entering 
the  house.  To  utilize  such  windows  most  effec¬ 
tively  the  house  must  face  due  south.  This 
makes  possible  an  even  distribution  of  sun¬ 
light  all  day  long. 

In  the  Winter,  when  most  heat  is  required, 
the  sun  is  lowest  on  the  horizon  and  will 
penetrate  to  its  greatest  depth  in  the  house. 
In  the  Summer,  with  the  sun  more  overhead, 
a  sunshade  prevents  all  direct  sunlight  from 
entering  the  house  from  early  May  to  August. 
Summer  house  temperatures  follow  outside 
temperatures  very  closely.  Because  of  the 
value  of  Thermopane  windows  in  reducing 
(Continued  on  Page  73) 


The  Design  Is  Functional 


Experimental  work  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  has  demonstrated  that  solutions  to 
many  of  these  problems  can  be  found  in  a 
functionally  designed  house.  This  is  the  new 
solar  poultry "  house  in  which  air  movement, 
temperature  and  humidity  have  been  brought 
under  reasonably  positive  control.  Litter  has 
been  kept  dust  dry  the  year  around,  and  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  clean  eggs  was 
produced  than  in  most  present-day  commer¬ 
cial  houses.  In  fact,  during  the  middle  of  the 
Winter,  with  a  floor  space  allowance  of  about 
two  square  feet  per  pullet,  it  was  possible  to 
add  green  sawdust  of  48.1  per  cent  moisture 
and  in  10  days’  time  have  it  dry  to  33.9  per 
cent  moisture.  Also,  up  to  90  per  cent  com¬ 
mercial  clean  eggs  have  been  produced  in  the 
house.  Ammonia  fumes,  so  common  in 
crowded  poultry  houses,  have  been  non¬ 
existent.  Inside  temperatures  during  the 
hottest  days  of  Summer  have  never  been  more 
than  one  to  two  degrees  F.  higher  than  out¬ 
side  free-air  temperatures.  In  many  present- 
day  houses,  these  temperatures  frequently  run 


R.  S.  Bceso,  State  College,  Pa. 

A  total  of  2,134  White  Leghorn  pullets  were  housed  in  this  30-  by  100 -foot  experimental  poultry 
house  this  Fall  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  best  floor  space  allow¬ 
ance  for  laying  pullets.  This  gave  them,  at  housing  time,  a  little  less  than  one  and  one-half  square 
feet  per  bird;  and  they  have  come  along  well,  and  are  healthy  as  shown. 


were  evident  in  feed  consumption  or  egg 
production. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  house  in 
keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the  air  fresh  was 
centered  around  four  main  features:  (1)  in¬ 
sulation;  (2)  farm-building  Thermopane  win¬ 
dows,  solar  oriented;  (3)  positive  fan  venti¬ 
lation;  and  (4)  mechanical  removal  of 
droppings. 

Insulation  a  First  Requirement 
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A  n  Investment  in  Farm  Youth 

l  p  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  folks  wanted  to  do  somethin g  for  the 
y  oungsters — something  to  give  them  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
friends .  A  shoestring  project?  Perhaps  —  but  it  is  paying  off  today. 


By  DANIEL  F.  ENEGUESS 


i 


How  the  Building  Fund  Was  Raised 


The  Agricultural  Committee  met  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  to  outline  its  program.  Obstacles 
arose.  Some  members  did  not  feel  as  though 
enough  money  could  be  raised.  Others  did 
not  have  the  time  to  put  in  on  fund  raising. 

Back  and  forth  it  went — they  all  wanted  to 
get  started,  but  no  one  could  come  up  with 
a  workable  plan. 

Two  months  later,  Archie  Coll,  a  quiet, 
soft-spoken  chicken  farmer  of  Jaffrey,  agreed 
to  become  the '  new  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
problem  and  knew  all  the  pitfalls.  The  solu- 

lion  he  applied  was  simple.  “Let  us  start 
building  We  will  borrow  the  monev  ”  Here  is  the  Monadnock  Region  Agricultural  Youth  Building  on  the  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  fair- 

.  grounds-.  Built  in  1952  to  meet  the  exhibition  needs  for  4 -Ii  and  FFA  projects,  it  has  filled  a  great 

He  soon  had  me  as  executive  secretary  of  need  in  the  area  and  encouraged  farm  youth  to  participate  in  fair  activities. 


BUILDING  for  the  agricultural 
youth  of  the  Monadnock  Re¬ 
gion  of  Southwestern  New 
Hampshire  has  been  the  dream 
of  many  an  interested  person 
down  through  the  years.  It 
seemed  as  though  every  year  at  Cheshire 
Fair  time,  late  in  August,  the  4-H  Club 
youngsters  and  Future  Farmers  of  America 
had  trouble  with  their  tent.  Three  years  out 
of  the  past  10,  the  elements—  a  wild  hurricane, 
a  drenching  downpour  and  a  high  wind — com¬ 
bined  to  blow  down  the  tent  and  ruin  most 
of  the  exhibits.  Other  years  when  it  rained, 
leaky  canvas  caused  more  trouble.  It  was  very 
discouraging  to  the  youngsters. 


the  Monadnock  Region  Association  in  tow, 
and  we  called  on  Ray  Tenney,  cashier  of  the 
Cheshire  County  Savings  Bank.  At  first  Ray 
thought  he  was  being  solicited  for  a  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  proposed  building  and 
agreed  to  take  up  the  matter  with  his  board 
of  directors.  But  Archie  soon  corrected  that 
idea  and  told  him  we  had  come  to  borrow 
$3,000  so  that  we  could  start  construction. 
Ray  Tenney  asked  what  could  be  used  for 
collateral,  and  his  answer  was  that  it  was 
faith  in  the  future  of  youth.  We  could  feel 
what  the  banker  was  thinking:  “This  is  too 
much!  No  collateral,  and  a  ‘blue  sky’  promise 
to  pay  back  the  loan.  It  couldn’t  be  done.” 
But  Archie  Coll  argued  that  it  could  be  done, 
that  folks  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to 
a  building  they  could  see,  not  hope  for.  Ray 
thought  for  a  while  and  then  agreed  to  take 
up  the  matter  with  the  directors.  Two  days 
later  we  signed  the  note.  The  loan  was  ours. 


after  that.  They  built  permanent  display 
tables  and  added  separating  partitions  for 
their  club  exhibits.  They  provided  the  leaders 
with  a  floored-in  area  that  serves  as  a  lunch 
counter  during  the  Fair,  and  other  activities. 

The  building  has  many  other  actual  uses. 
Junior  leaders  hold  their  meetings  there  now 
and  after  their  business  session  spend  some 
time  at  a  work  bee.  At  one  of  their  meetings, 
they  held  a  party  as  a  send-off  for  those  who 
had  won  trips.  Last  August  a  4-H  Field  Day 
was  held  at  the  building,  at  which  the  young 
people  had  instruction  on  judging  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  Cheshire  Fair. 

The  finances  of  the  building  are  in  good 
condition.  Its  total  cost  was  $3,800.  Vch  nleer 


Results  of  a  Building  Bee 


Construction  started  a  week  later,  with  10 
days  to  go  befor®*bpening  day  at  the  Cheshire 
Fair.  The  weekend  before,  a  volunteer  group 
of  4-H  Club  and  Future  Farmers  of  America 
leaders  and  their  friends  had  dug  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  poured  the  cement.  Then  the  con¬ 
struction  crew  went  to  work,  and  how  they 
worked!  By  the  ninth  day  all  but  the  roof 
was  up,  and  at  the  same  time  the  kids  started 
to  move  their  exhibits  into  the  new  building. 
They  made  display  tables  out  of  scrap  lumber 
and  set  up  for  opening  day. 

The  Cheshire  Fair  in  1952  and  1953  was  a 
great  success  for  the  kids  because  they  had 
their  new  building.  In  1952,  288  exhibitors 
showed  1,175  exhibits;  and  in  1953  353  ex¬ 
hibitors  showed  1,372  exhibits.  In  fact,  in  1953 
there  was  a  reorganization  of  exhibits  so  that 
there  could  be  club  exhibits  instead  of  the 
usual  individual  exhibits  for  each  division. 

Now  that  the  youngsters  have  their  own 
building,  pride  of  possession  has  really  taken 
over.  The  first  project  completed  was  the 
painting  of  the  exterior.  This  was  done  in  a 
series  of  painting  bees  with  kids  .up  and  down 
ladders  all  over.  The  interior  was  tackled 


r 


On  the  final  day  of  the  1953  Cheshire  County  Fair 
these  youngsters  dressed  their  chickens  for  exhibit 
and  competition  under  the  direction  of  Willard 
Patton  (left),  Cheshire  County  club  agent. 

And  the  management  of  the  Cheshire  Fair 
was  also  concerned.  They  knew  that,  if  the 
youth  of  the  area  was  going  to  stay  inter¬ 
ested  in  exhibiting  their  products,  new 
quarters  were  needed.  The  problem  could  be 
solved  by  additional  capital  funds  but  there 
were  none  available.  Existing  funds  could 
provide  only  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  present  buildings.  The  obvious  answer  was 
to  find  an  organization  to  tackle  the  job.  The 
organization  first  approached  was  the 
Monadnock  Region  Association,  a  non-profit 
group  which  represents  the  38  towns  of 
Southwestern  New  Hampshire  in  promoting 
industry,  agriculture  and  recreation. 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  8,  1952,  Connie 
Ahern  of  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  a  former 
Cheshire  County  agricultural  agent,  and 
Willard  Patton,  Cheshire  County  Extension 
agent,  met  with  the  board  of  the  Association 
and  presented  their  proposition.  Would  the 
Board  consider  allowing  its  own  Agricultural 
Committee  to. undertake  the  project  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  Monadnock  Region  Agricultural  Youth 
Building  at  the  Cheshire  Fair  Grounds?  The 
answer  was  an  enthusiastic  “Yes!”  with  one 
proviso — that  no  Association  funds  '  could  be 
used  and  that,  upon  complete  payment,  the 
building  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Cheshire 
Fair  Association. 


This  well-arranged  Cheshire  Fair  exhibit  by  the 
Idlenot  4-H  Club  members  of  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.,  is  typical  of  the  practical  projects  which 
are  carried  on  for  both  farm  and  home. 


contributions  lowered  the  net  owed  to  $3,000. 
Last  Summer  and  Fall  a  series  of  barbecues 
was  held,  and  over  1,500  people  enjoyed 
barbecued  chicken,  and  the  building  fund 
netted  $1,500.  At  present  there  is  one  more 
note  of  $1,500  to  meet  before  the  building  is 
clear.  There  is  no  worry  that  this  last  note 
will  not  be  met.  Already  in  the  works  is  a  plan 
for  a  series,  of  much  larger  chicken  barbecues. 

The  agricultural  youth  and  adults  of  the 
Monadnock  Region  have  great  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  they  have  nothing  but  thanks  for 
the  Cheshire  County  Savings  Bank,  the  bank 
with  a  heart,  and  Archie  Coll,  the  quiet  “get- 
things-done”  chairman  of  the  Monadnock 
Region  Association’s  Agricultural  Committee. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE 


The  Chicks  A  rrive 


and  Then? 


straying  but,  more  important,  prevent  drafts, 
thus  helping  to  keep  the  enclosed  area  warm 
and  comfortable,  especially  at  night. 


By  STANLEY  M.  KENNEY 


T  is  a  fortunate  poultryman  who  has 
a  brand  new  brooder-house  to  wel¬ 
come  his  replacement  chicks.  The 
tangy,  invigorating  smell  of  new- 
sawn  lumber;  the  spotless  floors, 
with  beds  of  clean  litter  and  sand; 
the  latest  in  ventilation  and  heating;  plenty 
of  room  for  growing  birds  to  move  about — all 
give  him  a  feeling  of  completeness,  readiness 
and  security.  But,  even  so,  and  though  he 
obtains  the  very  best  and  strongest  of  chicks, 
this  poultryman  knows  that  fancy  housing  is 
not  as  important  to  the  birds  as  good  care  is. 

Prepare  for  the  Chicks 


vice  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  handling 
chicks  and  nine  times  out  of  10  delivers  them 
to  the  farm  in  No.  1  shape,  eager  for  action 
and  ready  to  eat.  With  the  brooders  started, 
the  feed  hoppers  filled  (or  better,  half  filled), 
several  clean  newspapers  or  cup  flats  handy, 
and  with  conveniently  located  small  'fountains 
filled  with  fresh,  lukewarm  drinking  water, 
the  future  members  of  the  laying  flock  can 
be  introduced  to  their  quarters. 

And  here  guards  come  in  handy,  if  you 
wish  the  chicks  to  stay  put.  Practically  all 
feed  stores  carry  standard  paper  guards  for 
chicks.  They  not  only  keep  the  chicks  from 


Personal  Care  Makes  a  Difference 

Whether  you  use  coal,  kerosene,  gas  or 
electricity,  the  personal  care  you  give  your 
replacements  makes  the  difference  between 
a  sturdy  batch  of  pullets,  eager  and  ready  to 
repay  your  investment,  or  poor  birds  which 
continually  fight  a  doubtful  battle  for  survival, 
their  mortality  high  and  costly. 

Chicks  showing  signs  of  disease  should  be 
immediately  discarded,  or  isolated,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days,  all  birds ,  should  be 
closely  watched  for  bad  habits  like  picking, 
crowding,  and  fright.  Such  observance  may 
discover  faults  in  the  layout,  and  things  can 
then  be  corrected  or  improved  before 
(Continued  on  Page  109) 


In  preparation  for  the  arrival,  the  entire 
interior  of  the  brooder-house  should  be  swept 
out  and  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  lye  or 
sprayed  with  carbolineum.  Even  with  new 
houses,  it  is  safer  to  disinfect  before  placing 
the  chicks  under  the  brooders.  True,  many 
have  had,  and  are  having,  good  results  in 
brooding  successive  batches  of  chicks  on  the 
same  litter;  but,  because  birds  change  in  dis¬ 
ease  resistance  as  they  grow,  there  does  al¬ 
ways  remain  the  possibility  of  infection. 

Cleaning  the  equipment  is  next,  and  this 
is  very  important,  for  the  feed  hoppers,  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  and  hovers  are  in  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  all  the  chicks.  After  the  hard  dirt 
and  droppings  are  scraped  off,  -  a  good,  stiff 
brush  and  disinfectant  can  be  used  to  finish 
up  the  job.  Paper  hoppers  are  all  right  to 
use  the  first  week  or  two,  but  regular  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  ready  after  that.  And  do  not 
wait  until  the  chicks  arrive  to  get  the  heaters 
going.  Test  them  several  days  before,  just 
in  case  adjustments  or  repairs  are  necessary. 

Although  it  is  best  to  get  the  chicks  right 
at  the  hatchery,  the  United  States  mail  ser¬ 


John  Staby,  Kenmore,  N.  V. 


Everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  the  chicks  when  they  arrive.  These  day-old  White  Leghorn 
chicles  have  been  well  received  on  the  Park  and  Pollard  experimental  farm  at  Springville,  N,  Y., 
note  the  plentiful  litter  and  also  the  use  of  corrugated  paper  to  keep  the  young  chicks  near  the  hovers. 


sist  various  disease  organisms  although  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  in  advance  the  extent  to 
which  any  particular  strain  of  birds  may  be 
relatively  resistant  to  any  one  of  numerous 
diseases.  Apparently  the  only  non-commercial 
projects  in  breeding  for  disease  resistance 
pertain  to  the  work  now  in  progress  at  Cornell 
University  and  at  the  U.  S.  Regional  Poultry 
Research  Laboratory  at  East  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan,  both  projects  being  concerned  with  re¬ 
sistance  to  some  form  of  the  leucosis  complex 
(fowl  paralysis).  Neither  institution  has  stock 
for  'distribution  to  the  public,  however. 

Controlling  Lice  and  Mites 
Under  certain  conditions,  especially  in 
(Continued  on  Page  100) 


Good  Stock  for  a  Good  Start 

Good  stock  is  essential,  of  course,  even  with 
the  best  of  management,  if  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  secured. 

Rapid  growth,  good  body  type,  and  superior 
breast  fleshing  are  very  desirable  in  chickens 
raised  for  meat  production,  as  in  the  case  of 
broiler  raising.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  affecting  the  efficiency  of  feed  utili¬ 
zation  in  raising  broilers  is  rate  of  growth. 
Rate  of  growth  is  naturally  affected  by  such 
environmental  conditions  as  overcrowding, 
drafty  brooder  houses,  improperly  balanced 
diets,  and  parasites  and  disease. 

The  level  of  egg  production  is  the  most 
important  factor  that  influences  the  feed  cost 
of  producing  eggs,  both  market  eggs  and 
hatching  eggs.  There  are  several  environ¬ 
mental  factors  that  affect  rate  of  lay  and  the 


A  comfortable  laying  house  keeps  these  White  Leghorns  happy  and  contented.  Note  the  dropping  pits, 
at  the  right,  and  the  dry  litter.  Automatic  feeders  are  used  in  this  well-constructed  house  at  the 

Maryland  Station. 


Management — the  Big  Factor 

- By  MORLEY  A.  JULL - 


total  number  of  eggs  produced  by  a  flock  dur¬ 
ing  the  laying  year.  The  first  step  in  securing 
satisfactory  results  in  egg  production  is  to 
keep  bred-to-lay  stock.  The  results  secured 
from  the  random  sample  laying  tests  demon¬ 
strate  what  some  poultry  breeders  have  been 
able  to  do  in  developing  strains  for  high  egg 
production  and  for  a  high  degree  of  resis¬ 
tance  to  disease.  . 

Strains  of  birds  differ  in  their  ability  to  re- 


F  all  of  the  factors  affecting  returns 
in  market-egg  and  broiler  produc¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  managerial  ability  of  the  poul¬ 
tryman.  Give  any  two  poultrymen 
the  same  kind  of  stock,  the  same 
kind  of  houses  and  the  same  kind  of  diets  for 
their  birds,  and  they  are  sure  to  wind  up  with 
different  results.  Sometimes  the  difference  in 
net  income  is  quite  great,  because  the  two 
poultrymen  differ  so  much  in  their  managerial 
ability.  I  mention  this  factor  first,  because  in 
all  too  many  cases  when  the  income  from  the 
flock  is  disappointing,  the  poultryman  blames 
the  house,  the  birds,  or  the  feed  instead  of 
considering  his  own  carelessness  as  a  manager. 
It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  one 
day’s  neglect  in  caring  for  the  flock  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  may  undo  a  week’s  or  even 
a  month’s  good  management. 
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All M  Shoe  Leather 
E  Time— Money 

USE  A  /*  I 

HeuftSSeaw 

Why  walk?  You'll  save  three 
ways  with  the  Herd— and  get  your 
seeding  done  in  just  the  little  time 
the  weather  often  gives  you.  Use 
the  HERD  for  pellet  fertilizer  or 
nitrates,  too.  Two  sizes,  P.T.O.  op¬ 
erated,  well  built,  accurate. 


The  5  bushel  Herd  Sure  Teed 
Seeder.  Also  built  in  VA  bu.  size. 


HERD  SEEDER  CO.,  Lucerne  29,  Indiana 


SEND  FOR  ROHRERfS 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


NEW 

1954 

ISSUE 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Please  Send  Me  1954  Catalog: 
name  . . 

ADDRESS  . 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


BOX  90,  SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

FRUIT  TREES 


A&mmnt 


wmmsmm 


The  How-To  Book  on  Strawberries 

The  most  complete  book  on  strawberry  culture 
ever  published  for  home  gardeners  and  small  fruit 
growers.  112  pages  of  easy-to-read,  scientifically 
accurate  information;  amusingly  illustrated  with 
over  250  cartoon  drawings  and  charts. 

An  outstanding  Value  —  <P  I  CA  per  copy 
ONLY  QixUU  postpaid 

(10c  extra  postage  required  on  each  book  shipped 
to  Canada.) 

Order  today.  Your  money  back,  if  you  return 
the  BOOK  in  ten  days  with  your  reason  for 
not  liking  it! 

THE  BERRY  PATCH  hone2oye°falls?Tn.  y. 


POCKET  NOTEBOOK 
AN0  CROP-RECORD 

CHART 

.  Both  are  FREE!  “Pock¬ 
et  Note  book”...  con  tains 
handy  table  of  weights 
and  measures... space  for 
day-to-day  notes.  Tells 
how  to  figure  acreage, 
capacity  of  cribs,  silos,  etc.  “Crop- 
Record  Chart”  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  track  of  seeding  dates,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  yields,  feet  yours.  Write 
card  or  letter  at  once! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  32-R,  Londisville,  Rennet. 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 

Choice  Apricots,  Nectarines 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

Asparagus  Roots,  Red  Rhubarb 

Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedging 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910 


> JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  AS  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4!h!  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds,  we  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
thisTomato,  Tender  Core  Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and 
a  large  pkt.  of  beautiful  favorite 
SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 


that  bloom  from  early  summer  ’til 
late  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada 
25c.  Full  color  catalog  of  bargains  in  seeds, 
plants,  shrubs,  hybrid  corn,  certified  seed 
grains.  Coupons  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 


Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Repeal  Orders  Produce  Results 


may 

produceawhiteone.Help  us 
find  it — enjoy  these  unique 
Marigolds— earn  $10,000!  ~ 

Packet  25c— 1/16  oz.  $1. 

supply  limited— send  cash 
at  our  risk.  Read  this  amazing 
offer  in  the  1954  Burpee  CDCC 
SeedCatalog.Askforit  iKEC 


W.  ATLEE  6URPEE  CO. 

507  BURPEE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scoteh  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Depf.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire.  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland.  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243,  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


WALTHAM  29 

New  Broccoli  for  a  FALL  Crop. 


■HARRIS  SKDS 

•  Finest  Quality  •  Highest  Yields 

•  Frost  Resistance  •  Attractive  Colors 

Add  to  the  above  qualities  of  this  new  fall  crop  broccoli  the 
fact  that,  after  the  broad  even  center  head  is  cut,  attractive 
tight  budded  side  heads  are  produced,  so  prolonging  the 
harvest  period. 

Waltham  29  ii  the  result  of  years  of  breeding  at  the 
Waltham,  Mass.  Experiment  Station  and  has  had  enthusiastic 
acceptance  by  growers  in  many  areas.  Equally  good  fresh  or 
frozen.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

It's  a  guide  to  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  varieties. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOG  iwwAmchj 


Long  Blooming  Perennials 


While  perennials  in  general  do  not 
possess  the  free  and  continuous  habit 
of  bloom  characteristic  of  annuals, 
there  are  a  good  many  which  con¬ 
tinue  flowering  over  a  long  period. 
The  use  of  these,  together  with  annu¬ 
als,  leaves  no  excuse,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  dearth  of  color  often  found 
in  summer  borders. 

One  of  my  favorites  among  these 
plants  is  Anthemis,  also  called 
Golden  Marguerite,  which  blooms 
abundantly  from  early  June  until 
frost.  The  pretty,  fern-like  foliage, 
together  with  the  bright  golden 
daisies,  makes  a  most  attractive 
plant,  growing  about  two  feet  tall; 
and  for  cutting,  it  is  tops. 

Then  there  is  that  old  standby  of 
the  perennial  border,  Hardy  Coreop¬ 
sis,  which  may  also  be  naturalized 
in  sunny  open  areas.  There  are 
both  single  and  double-flowering 
sorts,  and  bloom  is  continuous  from 
June  to  October. 

A  chrysanthemum  known  for  its 
long  blooming  habit  is  the  lovely 
Shasta  Daisy.  The  glistening  white 
flowers,  both  single  and  double,  are 
produced  freely  on  long  stems  from 
June  to  September.  The  variety 
Floradale  Daisy  much  resembles  a 
semi-double  chrysanthemum,  with 
its  quilled  and  incurved  petals. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  Fringed 
Bleeding  Heart  (Dicentra  eximia), 
then  by  all  means  acquire  it,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
perenials  from  any  point  of  view. 
In  the  first  place,  it  starts  flowering 
in  the  Spring  and  keeps  it  up  well 
into  the  Fall.  Unlike  its  sister,  D. 
spectabilis,  it  is  a  low-growing  plant 
and,  like  the  latter,  prefers  light 
shade. 

A  lovely  blue-flowered  perennial 
that  will  bloom  profusely  most  of  the 
Summer,  starting  in  May,  is  Linum 
perenne.  It  is  a  good  idea,  however, 
to  cut  back  half  of  the  flowering 
stalks  in  order  to  stimulate  new 
growth  to  carry  on  the  bloom  when 
the  remainder  begins  to  fade. 

Geum  is  another  plant  which 
should  be  included  in  any  list  of 
long  -  blooming  perennials.  The 
dainty  double  flowers  on  long  stems 
are  produced  abundantly  from  May 
until  well  into  September.  Variety 
Lady  Stratheden  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  while  those  of  variety  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  are  a  shining  scarlet  with 
a  coppery  sheen.  Both  will  make  a 
long-lasting,  brilliant  splash  of  color 
in  the  summer  garden. 

The  ever-blooming  quality  of  the 
old-fashioned  Gaillardia  has  been 


retained  in  some  of  the  newer  sorts. 
The  long-stemmed,  daisy-like  flow¬ 
ers  appear  continuously  from  early 
June  until  October;  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  choice  for  cutting. 

The  charming  old-fashioned  hardy 
garden  pinks  include  many  varieties 
and  species  which  show  exception¬ 
ally  persistent  flowering  qualities. 
Varieties  of  Dianthus  plumarius, 
latifolius  and  Allwoodi  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  produce  many  long- 
flowering  plants  in  a  wide  range  cf 
color  and  variation  in  form. 

White  is  a  necessity  in  any  per¬ 
ennial  planting,  and  that  oldtime 
favorite,  Achillea,  is  especially  rec¬ 
ommended;  for  the  plants  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  bloom  from  June  to 
October.  It  is  a  gem  for  cutting,  too, 
lasting  a  long  time  in  water. 

For  long  and  continuous  flowering, 
the  Iceland  Poppy  has  few  equals. 
The  first  blossoms  appear  the  last  of 
May  and  from  then,  right  through 
September  usually,  the  plants  axe  a 
mass  of  bloom.  Variety  Yellow  Won¬ 
der  is  my  favorite.  The  large  cup¬ 
shaped  lemon-yellow  flowers  have 
longer  stems  than  the  other  sorts, 
and  the  plants  are  more  sturdy.  I 
like  the  pink  varieties,  too.  These 
may  be  had  in  a  mixture  (Coonara 
Pink  Improved)  covering  all  shades. 
Iceland  poppies  will  flower  the  fust 
season  from  seed  if  started  early. 
Like  all  poppies,  the  seeds  should  be 
planted  where  the  plants  are  to 
bloom;  and  full  sun  is  necessary. 

Scabosia  very  definitely  should  be 
included  when  considering  ■  long- 
period  bloomers,  for  it  flowers  abun¬ 
dantly  from  June  into  September, 
and  the  colors  are  exquisite.  The 
mixture  known  as  House’s  Giant 
Hybrids  produces  extra  long-stem¬ 
med  flowers,  fine  for  cutting,  in 
several  shades  of  blue,  also  white. 
Give  this  plant  a  fairly  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  sun. 

If  you  do  not  already  know  it,  try 
Platycodon  or  Chinese  Bell  Flower. 
Its  fascinating,  balloon-like  buds 
open  to  perfect,  five-pointed  stars 
over  three  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  blue  and  white  varieties,  and 
the  blooming  period  extends  from 
July  to  October.  As  a  cut  flower,  it 
keeps  well. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  long-flowering  perennials.  Among 
others  worth  considering  are  Mon- 
arda,  various  Phloxes — especially  the 
white  ones,  Salvia  —  particularly  S. 
Pitcheri,  Heliopsis  and  Gypsophila. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Fire  Precautions 

I  enjoyed  reading  Harry  L.  Smith’s 
article,  “Timber  on  the  Farm.” 

Several  years  ago  we  were  plant¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  trees.  In  talking  to 
Lester  Enos,  a  lumber  operator  in 
East  Galway,  I  learned  something 
about  gray  birches.  I  had  cut  the 
birches  out  of  several  lots  to  aid 
the  growth  of  some  natural  white 
pine  seedlings.  He  told  me  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  In  the  fields  cov¬ 
ered  with  gray  birch,  the  pines  were 
almost  free  from  disease.  In  the 
fields  where  no  birches  grew,  there 
was  wide  infestation  of  the  borer 
and  white  fungus  growth.  Conver¬ 
sations  with  other  operators  con¬ 
firmed  these  observations. 

For  many  years  I  was  a  fire 
warden.  During  that  time  I  answered 
fire  calls  caused  by  many  different 
things.  The  chief  cause  was  cigarette 
butts;  next  was  camp  fires,  or  per¬ 
haps  bonfires  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect;  a  few  by  lightning,  and  several 
by  spontaneous  combustion  in  old 
rotten  stumps  or  trash.  These  latter 
usually  occur  a  few  hours  after  a 
warm  shower.  I  once  had  my  truck 
tires  start  a  grass  fire  while  going 
up  a  sharp  hill.  One  of  the  men  on 
the  truck  saw  it  and  jumped  off  and 
stamped  it  out  before  it  could  spread. 

Some  people  doubt  the  possibility 
of  spontaneous  combustion  being  a 
factor  in  causing  fires.  I  was  build¬ 
ing  a  bath  house  beside  a  pond  one 
hot  July.  An  old  worm-eaten,  rotten 
stump  lay  drying  along  the  beach. 
I  smelled  smoke  and  observed  it  was 
smoldering.  I  do  not  smoke  and  no 
one  else  had  been  there  for  two  days. 
If  fire  originated  in  piles  of  trash 
along  the  lane,  I  would  suspect  rot¬ 


ting  paper  or  rags  rather  than 
bottles,  as  Mr.  Smith  suggests. 
Masses  of  damp  paper  are  especially 
dangerous.  w.  b.  t. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Country  Life  Program  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

The  35th  annual  Country  Life  and 
Open  House  program  of  the  Long 
Island  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Institute  will  be  held  at  the  main 
campus  on  Melville  Road,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island,  on  February  18, 
19  and  20. 

Educational  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  agriculture,  ornamental 
horticulture  and  farm  marketing 
will  be  featured;  and  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  farmers  and 
other  visitors  to  see  the  dairy  herd, 
poultry  flocks,  extensive  green¬ 
houses  and  the  laboratories  and 
classrooms  connected  with  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  two-year  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  courses.  The  demonstrations  ran 
from  one  to  nine  o’clock  each  of  the 
three  days  of  the  Country  Life  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Jfhat’s  Wrong  with  Potatoes? 


Our  present  generation  has  been 
brought  up  on  information  about 
vitamins.  Almost  everyone  knows 
that  vitamin  C,  or  ascorbic  acid,  is 
necessary  in  some  form  to  prevent 
scurvy.  Anyone  who  has  lead,  or 
heard,  of  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  sailors  on  long  voyages  in  old 
times  when  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit  ’  could  not  be  held  for  long, 
knows  that  scurvy  is  a  dreadful  dis¬ 
ease  Because  orange  juice  tastes 
tfood,  is  easy  to  get  under  present 
conditions,  can  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,  and  has  been  well  advertised, 
a  lot  of  folks  think  only  of  the  citrus 
fruits  when  they  thing  of  vitamin  C. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  reading  of 
potatoes  as  a  health  food,  good  for 
preventing  scurvy  but,  long  before 
vitamins  were  discovered,  old  sailors 
knew  that  fresh  potatoes  did  protect 
them  from  scurvy.  For  many  years 
my  Dad  was  cook  on  fishing  boats 
that  went  to  the  Grand  Banks,  back 
at  a  time  when  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was 
a  thriving  fishing  port.  He  used  to 
tell  us  how,  when  they  ran  short 
of  potatoes,  the  captain  would  sail 
to  Prince  Edward  or  Cape  Breton 
Islands  for  more  fresh  potatoes,  or 
officers  as  well  as  crew  would  begin 
to  feel  the  want  of  what  we  now 
know  as  vitamin  C. 

Hanging  on  my  office  wall  is  a 
picture  of  a  family  of  eight.  The 
youngest  is  64  years  old.  They  are 
a  healthy  looking  lot.  When  that 
picture  was  taken,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  vitamins,  and  everyone 
in  that  family  was  grown  on  fried 
potatoes  for  breakfast  and  continued 
to  eat  potatoes  every  day,  nearly 
every  meal,  until  each  died  at  close 
to  100  years  of  age.  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  better  breakfast  than  fried  pota¬ 
toes  and  eggs. 

Potatoes  have  had  two  bad 
wallops:  the  first  was  unavoidable, 
the  second  was  one  due  to  political 
mismanagement.  No  one  as  yet  can 
control  the  weather.  Not  many  years 
back  the  crop  was  short  because  of 
bad  weather  conditions.  Prices  went 
sky-high,  and  most  home  economists 
and  extension  workers  spent  much 
of  their  time  telling  homemakers 
how  to  use  rice  or  macaroni  in  place 
of  potatoes.  They  short-changed  the 
potato  by  dwelling  on  how  much 
labor  was  saved  just  by  dropping  a 
handful  of  rice  in  water,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  time  taken  to  prepare 
potatoes.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  we  seldom  go  back  to  more 
work  when  we  have  been  shown 
how  to  dodge  it.  That  potato  shortage 
was  a  shining  example  of  the  effect 
of  too  high  prices  on  any  producer 
of  farm  commodities.  The  consumer 
demand  for  potatoes  never  quite  re¬ 
covered.  The  second  wallop  was  even 
worse  because  it  was  so  needless. 
The  high  price  support  again 
switched  thousands  from  the  too 
high  priced  potato  to  rice  and 
macaroni.  It  also  taught  the  farmers 
that  it  was  more  profitable  to  grow 
low-eating  quality,  but  high-produc¬ 
ing,  stock  to  sell  to  the  government, 
and  our  quality  in  market  potatoes 
is  still  suffering  from  that  today.  Too 
many  of  the  high-producing  but 
low-quality  potatoes  are  being  sent 
to  market  for  eating.  The  remedy  for 
that  lies  with  the  growers.  The  hang¬ 
over  of  that  deal  is  still  with  us.  Fre¬ 


quently  I  hear  older  folks,  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  able  to  buy  high 
quality  potatoes,  kicking  about  the 
ones  that  they  now  have  to  purchase. 

I  know  that  I  could  buy  what 
potatoes  we  eat  for  less  than  I  can 
grow  them,  but  the  quality  of  those 
grown  can  be  controlled  by  planting 
the  right  kind  of  seed,  and  the 
known  good  quality  is  worth  the 
extra  cost  to  me.  I  like  good 
potatoes. 

Another  thing  that  hurts  the  sale 
of  potatoes  today  is  the  number  of 
calorie  counters  who  seem  to  think 
that  potatoes  are  the  top  fat-forming 
food  of  all  time.  Any  farmer  can  tell 
them  how  far  off  they  are  on  that 
idea,  for  if  it  were  even  partly  true, 
we  would  fatten  our  stock  on 
potatoes  of  our  own  growing  rather 


than  pay  high  prices  for  grain 
shipped  to  us  for  fattening  our  live¬ 
stock.  Bulk  and  vitamins  considered, 
potatoes  are  a  healthy  and  satisfying 
food  and  they  taste  good. 

Massachusetts  Eben  Wood 


Soil  Needs  More  Than 


Compost  and  Manure 


For  the  past  several  years  we 
have  been  using  compost  material 
and  manures  on  our  garden  plot  and 
it  has  produced  fairly  well.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
vegetables  have  not  been  good;  they 
were  lacking  in  vine  and  bush 
growth,  -also  in  yield,  and  their 
quality  was  deficient.  What  would 
you  suggest  to  correct  this  condition? 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  K. 

Compost  and  manure  are  excellent 
materials  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil;  and  they  help 


to  promote  healthy  growth  with  all 
garden  plants.  However,  when  used 
alone,  they  do  not  add  sufficient 
fertilizer  ingredients  in  suitable 
ratios  to  make  the  most  satisfactory 
plant  growth  and  production.  There¬ 
fore,  most  gardeners  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  use,  in  addition  to  com¬ 
post  and  manures,  a  good  mixed 
chemical  fertilizer,  such  as  the 
5-10-5  formula,  usually  at  the  rate 
of  30  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 
This  must  not  be  put  on  the  leaves 
or  directly  in  contact  with  the  young 
seedlings,  because  of  possible  burn¬ 
ing. 

The  best  practice  is  either  to 
broadcast  the  material  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  the  top  three  or 
four  inches  before  planting,  or  to 
apply  it  in  bands  about  three  inches 
away  from  the  plants  on  both  sides 
at  the  time  of  planting  or  shortly 
afterward. 


Frank  W.  Hussey,  Preque  Isle, 
Maine,  is  president  of  Maine  Potato 
Growers,  Inc.  He  believes  that 
potato  growers  have  been  concen¬ 
trating  their  attention  too  much  on 
Production,  but  are  coming  to  realize 
the  need  for  greater  participation  in 
all  matters  affecting  marketing. 


BIGGER  YIELDS 


Here’s  one  way  to  step  up  your  corn  yields  this 
year:  Start  right  with  the  right  hybrid! 

Choose  funk  G  hybrids  — proved  right  for  your  soil, 
right  for  your  climate,  and  right  for  your  local  condi¬ 
tions,  by  Hoffman’s  1 6-year  testing  program. 

funk  G  hybrids  give  you  these  bred-in  5-Star  fea¬ 
tures  —  ★  Faster  starting,  ★  Greater  insect  resistance 

★  More  disease  resistance,  ★  Greater  standability, 

★  Better  drought  resistance. 

Funk  breeding  plus  Hoffman  proving  add  up  to  extra 
bushels  of  solid,  mature  corn  — or  extra  tons  of  nutri¬ 
tious  silage  — from  each  of  your  acres. 

This  year  get  funk  G  hybrids.  See  your  local  Hoff¬ 
man  agent,  or  write  to  our  corn  men  here.  They  will 
gladly  recommend  the  right  "G”  number  for  husking 
or  silage  in  your  area. 


G 


FOR  better-paying  ALFALFA  •  OATS 
CLOVERS  •  PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


Good,  sound  seed  is  always  the  wisest  investment. 
And  you  always  invest  wisely  when  you  buy  Hoffman 
Quality  Farm  Seeds.  Hoffman  has  been  known  for 
more  than  a  half-century  for  clean,  hardy,  dependable 
seeds— the  kind  that  gives  you  bigger  harvests  of  top - 
quality  crops.  This  year,  before  you  buy,  investigate 
Hoffman  Farm  Seeds.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent— 
or  write  us  direct— for  all  your  farm  seed  needs. 


FREE  POCKET  NOTEBOOK! 


Handy!  Helpful!  Free!  Get  your  copy. 
Full  of  farm  information  you'll  find  use¬ 
ful  every  day.  Also  get  our  colorful  new 
farm  seed  catalog,  for  facts  and  prices 
on  Hoffman's  high-yielding  seeds.  Write 
card  or  letter  today! 


‘  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  32 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


fHoffman 


FARM  SEEDS 


February  6,  1954 
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Six  Outstanding  Varieties 
for  Better  Yields 

SHORT,  STIFF  STRAWED^  EARLY  VARIETIES: 

CERTIFIED  CRAIG 
CERTIFIED  MOHAWK 
CERTIFIED  CLINTON 

TALL,  M I DSEASON  VARIETIES: 

CERTIFIED  ADVANCE 
CERTIFIED  AJAX 
DIBBLES  HEAVYWEIGHT 

ALL  TREATED  —  READY  TO  SOW. 

New  catalog  describes  these  better  oats,  also  Barley, 
Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  Seed,  Grass  Seed  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  Write  for  free  copy  today — address#BOX  B, 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWEIVHoneoyeFalleNY- 


ASSORTED  BULBS 


POSTPAID 


»  GORGEOUS 

Mi  GLADIOLUS 


only 


You’ll  be  the  envy  of 
your  neighbors  with 
the  wonder¬ 
ful  array  of 
color  in  this 
Gladiolus  as¬ 
sortment.  In¬ 
cludes  over 
30  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties. 
Guaranteed 
to  bloom  this 


year. 


BIG  FREE 


GARDEN 

BOOK 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
Kelly’s  BIG  68-page  CAT¬ 
ALOG  in  full  color.  It’s 
FREE !  Shows  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
SHADE  TREES  in  their 
natural  colors.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay.  Send  postcard  today. 


BROS. 

NURSERIES,  INC. 


32  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


f 


*5. 


3  to  5  year  healthy  se¬ 
lected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall. 
5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway  Spruce, 
Austrian  Pine,  Scotch 
_  '  Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent 
6  year  transplants,  8  to 
14  inches  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy; 
handsome  specimens  or 
hedge.  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  for  New  ’54  Catalog  and 
Famous  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s  Guide,  Free. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  20-B  INDIANA,  PA. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  In. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


WEST1*"**  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.RN-214  Fryeburg,  Maine 


ma 


BIGGER  PROFITS 

from  your 

GRASS -PASTURES 


.  Useful,  helpful  facts!  Profit¬ 
making  tips  and  ideas  — on 
how  to  make  more  money 
with  grass!  How  to  renovate 
pastures . . .  make  grass  silage 
...save  “green”  hay.  104 
questions  with  104  authorita¬ 
tive  answers.  Send  for  valu¬ 
able,  free  Handbook  on 
“Grassland  Farming” 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  < 

Box  32-S,  Landisville,  Penna. 


i  ee  Seeds 


VLtifV 

IP  ^  Write  today  for 

this  leading  American  seed 
catalog— 128  pages  of  garden 
helps,  filled  with  new  and  better 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  is  free  and  postpaid. 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
509  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


berries. 
Ornamentals, 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate :  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp- 

Shade  Trees,  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 
Trees.  It’s  Free  —  Write. 


RAYNER  BROS., 


SALISBURY  5,  MARYLANB 


HARVEST  QUEEN 
Harris’  New  ,  Muskmelon 


KARRIS  SC4  DS 

Out  "Made  to  Order"  Melon 

Market  Gardeners  have  always  found  a  ready  market  for  a 
melon  of  the  Queen  of  Colorado  or  Market  King  type,  but 
have  been  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  grow  because  of 
fusarium  wilt.  Harvest  Queen  is  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
Not  only  is  it  resistant  to  fusarium,  but  is  attractive  in 
appearance  and  of  superior  texture  and  flavor.  Commercial 
growers  who  had  it  on  trial  last  summer  were  unanimously 
enthusiastic  about  Harvest  Queen. 

This  is  *  just  another  example  of  the  way  our  breeding 
program  “pays  off.” 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  now  Aeachj 


How  N.  Y.  ’s  ’ 53  Corn  Champ  Didlt 


Robert  Pickard  of  Dansville  (Spar¬ 
ta  Township),  Livingston  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  100  head  of  registered 
Ayrshires  on  the  155-acre  farm  that 
he  purchased  on  contract  two  years 
ago.  Some  45  of  these  Ayrshires, 
most  of  them  descended  from  10 
heifers  bought  from  L.  G.  Guernsey 
in  1940  when  Pickard  was  farming  on 
shares,  are  of  milking  age;  in  1953, 
they  produced  an  average  of  over 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  409  pounds 
butterfat  on  DHIA  test.  Late  last 
month,  36  of  them  were  producing 
16  40-quart  cans  of  milk  a  day  for 
the  N.  Y.  City  market,  almost  18 
quarts  per  cow. 

Pickard  also  keeps  a  flock  of  30 
western  breeding  ewes  whose  lambs 
are  usually  sold  for  mutton  in  the 
Fall.  In  addition,  .he  has  fed  out  40 
or  so  pigs  a  year,  but  now  has  10 
Hampshire- Yorkshire  bred  gilts,  so 
he  will  grow  and  fatten  perhaps 
double  that  number  this  year.  Be¬ 
sides  the  four-legged  animals,  there 
are  100  hens  on  the  Pickard  farm 


Robert  Pickard  shows  his  daughter 
Patricia,  9,  and  Edward  Curry,  8, 
some  of  the  corn  he  grew  to  become 
1953  N.  Y.  State  corn  champion.  It 
is  variety  406;  145.19  bushels  was 
his  yield  per  acre.  . 

and  10-15  acres  of  beans  are  grown 
as  a  cash  crop. 

All  this  livestock  consumes  much 
feed  during  a  year,  and  most  of  it 
is  grown  on  the  135  acres  of  tillable 
fields  on  the  farm.  Grass  and  legume 
plantations  are,  of  course,  necessary 
for  pasture,  hay  and  silage,  and  most 
years  those  of  the  farm  produce 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  animals. 
Grain  is  grown,  too — 10  acres  of 
wheat,  a  variable  acreage  of  oats  (it 
depends  on  how  much  land  is 
permanently  seeded  and  then  how 
much  nurse-crop  oats  may  be  taken 
for  grazing  instead),  arid  35  acres  of 
corn,  grown  also  for  silage.  About  a 
third  of  the  corn  is  matured  for 
grain  and  is  eventually  fed  to  the 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  to  the  dairy 
herd  mixed  with  wheat  bran, 
crimped  oats,  30  per  cent  protein 
supplement,  molasses,  minerals  and 
salt  in  a  16  per  cent  protein  ration. 

Last  year,  some  of  Pickard’s  corn 
acreage  was  entered  in  the  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Association’s  national 
five-acre  corn  growing  contest.  This 
was  inaugurated  in  1938  to  recognize 
high  corn-yield  farmers,  to  provide 
for  the  exchange  of  information  on 
corn  culture  and  to  increase  the  use 
of  hybrid  corn;  it  has  been  held  in 
New  York  State  since  1945.  Pickard’s 
lot  was  one  of  100  N.  Y.  entries  in 


the  1953  contest,  and  his  yield  of 
145.19  bushels  per  acre  was  the 
highest  of  them  all.  Accordingly,  ^ 
was  named  N.  Y.  State  Corn  Cham¬ 
pion  and,  at  a  DeKalb  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse  last  month,  was 
awarded  the  championship  trophy 
before  other  DeKalb  growers  and 
dealers.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs, 
Pickard  was  presented  a  silverplate 
cutlery  set  by  DeKalb  District 
Manager  Glenn  Heefner.  Pickard’s 
yield  was  greater  than  that  of 
Lawrence  Hoyt,  Cayuga  County 
champion  from  Auburn  with  144.95 
bushels  and  also  of  George  Moore 
Ontario  County  winner  in  Geneva 
with  144.60  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Other  county  champions,  all  of 
whom,  received  distinguishing 
plaques  at  the  dinner,  were:  Catta¬ 
raugus  —  John  L.  Waring,  Delevan; 
Chemung — Arthur  Halstead,  Elmira; 
Columbia  —  David  Knoll,  Chatham 
Center;  Dutchess  —  Robert  Adams, 
Hopewell  Junction;  Erie — George  j’ 
Winter,  No.  Tonawanda;  Genesee  -1 
Joseph  Dries,  Leroy;  Herkimer— El- 
den  L.  Brown,  Ilion;  Jefferson  — 
Howard  Lee,  Ellisburg;  Madison  — 
Robotham  Farms,  Canastota;  Monroe 
. — Wilbur  E.  Luke,  Penfield;  Mont¬ 
gomery  —  Howard  Yurkewecz,  Ful- 
tonville;  Niagara — Robert  M.  John¬ 
son,  Lockport;  Oneida — Sholtz  Bros., 
Oneida;  Onondaga — Cecil  E.  Reeves, 
Baldwinsville;  Orleans — Harry  Flatt, 
Medina;  Oswego — Glen  Hardcastle’ 
Constantia;  Saratoga  —  Francis  0. 
Robbins,  Schuylerville;  Schoharie  — 
Pindar  Bros.,  Middleburg;  Seneca  — 
Batty  Bros.,  Seneca  Falls;  Tioga— Dr. 
Russell  Beardslee,  Owego;  Tompkins 
—  Lawrence  C.  Howser,  Groton; 
Ulster — Jack  A.  Gill,  Hurley;  Wash¬ 
ington  —  Donald  Herrington,  John- 
sonville;  Wayne  —  Charles  Kemp, 
Macedon;  Wyoming — Francis  Gebel, 
North  Java;  Yates — Elmer  C.  Lilyea, 
Penn  Yan. 

The  Pickard  farm  is  at  the  head 
end  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  on 
level  bottom  land  soil  through  which 
runs  the  Canaseraga  Creek.  The  area 
was  not  not  greatly  offended  by 
drought  last  year.  The  corn  field 
that  won  the  championship  for  Pick¬ 
ard  was  plowed  in  the  Spring  after 
about  four  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre  were  spread  upon  it.  It  had 
grown  beans  the  year  previous  and 
had  before  that  been  in  sod  for  two 
years.  It  was  fitted  in  the  usual  way 
and  planted  with  variety  406  seed 
corn,  treated  with  Lindane  to  con¬ 
trol  seedling  insects,  on  May  25;  no 
crow  repellant  was  used.  A  side¬ 
banding  of  250  pounds  of  10-10-10 
fertilizer  per  acre  was  placed  along 
the  seed  at  planting  time.  Later  there 
was  a  tractor  cultivation  followed  by 
a  spray  application  of  2,4-D  for  weed 
control;  then  there  was  another, 
final  cultivation  at  knee-high  time 
when  a  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of 
ammonium  nitrate  was  simultane¬ 
ously  side-dressed. 

At  _  harvest  time,  Pickard’s  corn 
contained  23%  per  cent  moisture.  He 
attributes  his  high  yield  to  good 
throughout-the-year  practices,  but 
says  that  the  side-dressing  probably 
made  the  biggest  difference  to  his 
yield.  His  rows  were  34  inches  apart 
and,  at  harvest,  the  stalks  averaged 
11%  inches  apart  in  the  row.  There 
were  16,500  plants  to  the  acre. 

The  Pickards  have  two  children— 
Patricia,  nine  and  a  boy,  one.  They 
run  their  farm  with  the  assistance 
of  only  one  year-round  employee. 

j.  N.  b. 


County  Champion  Corn  Growers  from  Central  New  York  State 


Here  are  some  county  winners  in  the  1953  DeKalb  corn  growing  contest  as 
they  met  at  their  recognition  dinner  in  Syracuse  late  last  month :  ( l .  to  r.) 
Seneca  County — Andrew  and  Albert  Batty,  Seneca  Falls;  Cayuga — Lawrence 
Hoyt,  Auburn;  Onondaga — Cecil  Reeves,  Baldwinsville ;  Livingston — Robert 
Pickard,  Dansville;  Yates — Elmer  Lilyea,  Penn  Yan;  Oswego — Glen  Hard' 
castle,  Constantia;  and  Wayne — Charles  Kemp,  Mecedon. 
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The  Poultry  House 

for  the  Chicken  of  Tomorrow 


(Continued  from  Page  67) 

heat  loss  and  helping  to  keep  litter 
dry  and  temperatures  more  uniform, 
their  use  in  poultry  houses  is  well 
justified.  This  type  window  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  recent  development  and  the 
original  cost  has  been  quite  high. 
Because  of  demand  and  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  cost  of  farm-unit 
Thermopane  windows  now  compares 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  a  window 
frame  and  double-hung  sash  of 
similar  size. 

About  Fan  Ventilation 

A  positive  means  of  air  movement 
has  been  sadly  lacking  in  poultry 
house  ventilation  systems.  Windows 
and  slot  ventilators  have  been  used 
most  commonly  in  commercial 
houses  but  results  have  not  been 
consistently  satisfactory.  Much  of 
the  success  depended  upon  the  meti¬ 
culous  care  given  by  the  operator  to 
changes  in  weather  conditions.  The 
method  has  been  time-consuming, 
and  uncertain.  Fans  have  been  used 
in  conjunction  with  windows  with 
only  meager  success.  Failure  of  fans 
to  keep  the  air  free  from  ammonia 
fumes  and  the  litter  dry  was  gener¬ 
ally  due  to  inadequacy  in  the  volume 
of  air  moved,  the  lack  of  insulation 
in  the  building  to  keep  a  reservoir 
of  heat,  short-circuiting  of  air  from 
fans  to  the  nearest  open  window,  or 
finally,  but  extremely  important, 
the  excessive .  amount  of  water  in 
droppings  which  falls  into  the  litter 
area  and  needs  to  be  evaporated. 

Eight  fans  force  the  air  into  the 
experimental  house  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  Air  leaves  through  ex¬ 
haust  openings  at  each  end  of  the 
house.  These  fans  have  functioned 
well  as  moisture  removers  and  have 
kept  the  air  fresh  because  of  two 
factors:  (1)  the  house  was  well- 
insulated  and  the  sun’s  heat  rays 
could  pour  into  the  house  in  the 
wintertime,  keeping  a  good  supply  of 
heat  in  the  house  to  evaporate  mois¬ 
ture;  and  (2)  sufficient  volume  of 
air  could  be  removed  without  appre¬ 
ciably  lowering  house  temperature. 
An  air  change  was  made  every  four 
to  five  minutes,  which  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  standpoint  of  keep¬ 
ing  litter  dry  and  the  air  fresh. 
About  four  cubic  feet  per  minute  of 
air  was  provided  for  each  pullet. 
Fans  were  thermostatically  and 
time-clock  controlled  so  the  need  for 
constant  checking  by  the  operator 
was  eliminated.  The  thermostat  set¬ 
ting  was  about  50  degrees  F.  All  fans 
operated  continuously  above  that 
temperature  but  only  four  minutes 
out  of  every  10  when  temperatures 
fell  below  50  degrees  F.  Summer  fan 
ventilation  is  supplemented  by  open-*- 
ing  large  drive-in  doors  at  each  end 
of  the  house. 

Mechanical  Removal  of  Droppings 

Moisture  in  poultry  houses  comes 
from  four  major  sources:  (1)  vapor 
from  respiration;  (2)  moisture  in  in¬ 
coming  cold  air;  (3)  spillage  around 
water  fountains;  and  (4)  water  in 
the  droppings  voided.  Respiration 


moisture  can  be  eliminated  handily 
by  insulating  the  house  and  pre¬ 
venting  its  condensation.  Likewise, 
moisture  from  incoming  cold  air  is 
no  major  problem  if  inside  tempera¬ 
tures  are  kept  higher  than  outside 
temperatures.  Water  spilled  around 
fountains  and  the  water  in  the  drop¬ 
pings  themselves  can  practically  be 
eliminated  by  feeding,  watering  and 
roosting  layers  over  a  pit  as  is  done 
in  the  experimental  poultry  house. 
It  was  found  that  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  all  droppings  voided  are  collected 
in  the  pit  instead  of  only  3-5  per  cent 
with  the  usual  method  of  having 
only  roosts  over  the  pit. 

With  the  flock  of  about  1,400 
pullets,  during  an  11 -month  period, 
approximately  730  pounds  of  drop¬ 
pings  were  removed  from  the  house 
with  a  mechanical  pit  cleaner  every 
two  days.  Since  poultry  droppings 
are  75  per  cent  moisture,  approxi¬ 
mately  65  gallons  of  water  were  re¬ 
moved  mechanically.  This  reduced 
very  substantially  the  heat  load  re¬ 
quired  to  evaporate  that  moisture 
and  the  amount  of  air  needed  to 
carry  it  out  through  the  ventilating 
system.  About  one  kilowatt-hour  of 
electricity  was  required  for  each 
cleaning.  Figuring  electricity  at  a 
rate  of  IV2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
the  cost  to  move  approximately  60 
tons  of  droppings  during  the  year 
was  about  $2.50  or  four  cents  per 
ton. 

New  Features 

Just  what  the  desirable  features 
will  cost  for  a  farm  level  poultry 
house  needs  to  be  determined.  In 
trying  to  justify  the  features,  how¬ 
ever,  one  must  decide  between  high 
initial  investment  and  lower  operat¬ 
ing  costs  or  low  initial  investment 
and  higher  operating  costs.  An  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis  of  these  costs  cannot 
be  made  at  this  time  because  experi¬ 
mental  results  as  yet  are  not  com¬ 
plete.  For  instance,  it  appears  that 
floor  space  requirements  per  pullet 
can  be  considerably  reduced.  In  this 
year’s  experiment  only  1.3  square 
feet  per  pullet  have  been  allowed. 
If  rate  of  production  and  mortality 
are  not  seriously  impaired  under 
these  conditions,  one  could  invest 
twice  as  much  money  in  a  house  as 
is  being  invested  in  a  present-day 
conventional  house  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  investment  cost  per  pullet.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  advantages 
such  as  reduced  labor  requirements, 
and  the  elimination  of  certain 
management  problems  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  keep  adding  to  operating  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  results  obtained 
thus  far,  a  well-built,  functionally 
designed  poultry  house  will  pay 
dividends  in  the  long  run.  Specific 
recommendations  and  cost  figures 
should  be  available  soon  for  a  house 
that  will  give  the  “Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow”  a  fair  opportunity  to 
show  its  best  performing  ability,  a 
house  that  will  provide  the  consumer 
with  high  quality  poultry  meat  and 
eggs,  a  house  that  will  lend  stability 
to  the  poultry  industry,  and  finally, 
a  house  that  the  poultryman  will  be 
proud  to  own  and  operate. 


Up  to  80  per  cent  of  poultry  droppings  were  collected  in  these  pits  by  feed¬ 
ing,  watering  and  roosting  the  layers  over  the  pits.  Note  the  V-shaped 
watering  trough  above  the  automatic  feeder  trough. 

February  6,  1954 


SAY/  THIS  ISN'T )  LOOK  HOW  PARK  ITS  | 

.funny!  i'm  Igettins!  lets  get  m 
[  scared!  out  of  here! 


DARKNESS  INCREASED!  THEN  A  CURIOUS  ROAR. 
BEGAN !  DRIVING  SAND  BLINDED  CUR  EYES!  WE 
REACHED  THE  CAR  BUT  THEN... 


RUTH!  IT'S  A  TIDAL 
WAVE!  TAKE  THE 
FLASHLIGHT  AND  RUN 
FOR  THOSE  STAIRS! 


H/  TRUE  EXPERIENCE 
OFRUTHCGOOPWHJ, 

'  RIVERSIDE, 
RHODE  ISLAND. 


IT  WAS  A  PERFECT 
DAY  FOR  OUR  LAST 
PICNIC  OF  THE  YEAR/ 
BUT  TOWARD  LATE 
AFTERNOON/ 
SUDDENLY  A  CHILL 
WINDCAMEUP.. 

AT  FIRST  WE  JOKED... 
BUTIN  NO  TIME  THE 
HURRICANE  HIT. 


THE  FLASHLIGHT  SHOWED  ME  THE  STAIRS 
FRANTICALLY  WE  CLIMBED!  ATTHE  TOP  I 
FELT  THE  STAIRS  SHUDDER  AS  THE  HUGE 
WALL  OF  WATER  HIT!  WE  FLUNG  OURSELVES 
FORWARD  AS  THE  WAVE  TORE  THE  STAIRS  AWV/! 


K  TM  GLAD  WE  "2C  IF  THAT  FLASHLIGHT  HAD  l|j 


RUSS... THE 
STAIRS  ARE 
GOING.1; 
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YOU  NEVER  GET  A  PUD  WITH 
■'EVEREADY"  YOU  CAN  COUNTON 

k"  EVE  READY^batteri  es  TO  LAST! 

THEY  REALLY  HAVE 
__  _  "NINE  LIVES4'! 


»  u/ith  “EVEREADY” 

,u  NEVER  GET  A  DUD  WITH 


1  BACK  f0« 
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\  ^  BRAND  t 

NATIONAL  CAB»ON  COMPAN^  ^roiton 

,  ,  ..  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DEAF  MAN  PERFECTS 
MIDGET  HEARING  AID 

Mr.  H.  A.  Lyons  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
who  himself  has  been  hard  of 
hearing  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
has  perfected  a  remarkably  low- 
cost  transistor  hearing  aid. 

With  this  small  aid  you  will  hear 
voices,  the  radio,  and  even  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  come  to  life. 
You  can  have  all  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  conveniences  plus  may  others 
for  a  fraction  of  the  usual  cost. 
Write  today  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Lyons, 
Dept.  50-W,  401  South  Washington 
St.,  Peoria,  Illinois.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  full  information  in  a  plain 
wrapper.  No  salesman  will  call. 


r  Northeastern  Bred 
^  Northern  Farmers 


CRAIG  OATS 

SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 

ERIE  BARLEY 

SMUT  AND  MILDEW  RESISTANT 

HYBRID 


OWMQ 


_  CORNS 

SUPPLIES  LIMITED  WIDELY  ADAPTED- STURDY- FAST  DRYING 

Marragansett  ALFALFA 

a  HARDY- SUPERIOR  FOR  MANY  CONDITIONS 

' •Write  Dept. R-l 2 TODAY  For  Literature! 


m 

SEED  CO.,  INC.  BOX  937..ROCHEST 

3,  N.Y... Since  1895^ 

VpISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "GROW MORE”  FARM  SEEDS 

NEW 
GRAPES 


New  Interlaken  SEEDLESS.  Better  than 
California.  Deliciously  fine  flavored.  En¬ 
tirely  seedless.  Very  early.  Ripens  Aug. 
15.  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station  origin.  Full 
details  in  MILLER’S  free  catalog.  Also 
other  new  grape  varieties. 


Hi* DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  full  size 
fruit  in  little  space,  bear  2nd  or  3rd 
year.  Also  new  grapes,  nut  trees,  ber¬ 
ries,  small  fruits.  Guaranteed  stock. 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian 
strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears  early,  very 
productive,  beautiful  shade  tree.  Also 
Chinese  chestnut. 

All  Stock  Guaranteed. 

CATALOG  FREE 

J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


i6?oy 

Hybrid  Tomato 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  red  tomatoes 
you  ever  saw!  Thick  - 
meated, luscious,  won¬ 
derful — often  weigh 
over  1  lb.  each. 

Plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier, bear  heavier. 
Send  stamp  for  postage 
and  get  10  Seeds  FREE. 
Or,70Seeds  postpaid  $1. 
Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
510  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  64  page  catalog  also  shows  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other  nursery  items. 

OUR  70tli  YEA-R 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 


47  CIRCLE  ROAD, 


DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plant* 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammonton,  N.J. 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  FRUIT,  NUT, 
SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

Complete  descriptions  and  grow¬ 
ing  success  information. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TR  A  ISIS  PLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Overbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

-  W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md, 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grhpe 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 
_  plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R2I4,  Princess  Ann, Md. 


Beginner’s  Luck  Strawberry  Kit 

25  Certified  June  bearing  strawberry  plants 
plus  the  fascinating  new  HOW-TO  BOOK 
ON  STRAWBERRIES  plus,  beautiful,  full 
color  strawberry  catalogue.  All  you  need; 
all  you  need  to  know  —  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries  for  home  use,  profitable  home 
business.  Order  complete  Kit  today,  only  $2.50 
postpaid  in  U.  S.  THE  BERRY  PATCH, 
DEPT.  RC,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Rootspred  Tree  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  fa.st  (over  1000  per  hour) 
tree  seedling  planter  for  reforestation  and  Christmas 
trees  on  rough,  hilly  land.  Made  for  Ford,  Ferguson, 
etc.  For  pictures  and  information  write.  — 
“ROOTSPRED”,  LIBERTYTOWN,  MD. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS  •  "PRE-SELECTED" 

Garden  Specialties;  finest  roses,  shrubs,  trees,  fruits, 
bulbs  —  hard-to-get  items.  Write  for  free 
FULL  COLOR  catalog  today. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS,  Box-3-R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Wild  Garlic  and  Wild  Onion 
Eradication 

What  do  you  suggest  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  and  control  of  wild  garlic 
and  wild  onion?  s.  m. 

Wild  garlic  and  wild  onion  are 
difficult  weeds  to  control  as  they 
sprout  from  underground  bulbs;  the 
bulbs  may  live  over  for  many  years 
even  after  systematic  removal  of  the 
tops.  They  can  be  controlled  by 
making  repeated  applications  of 
2,4-D  weed  killer,  applied  in  the 
Spring  after  the  tops  have  grown  to 
their  fullest  extent,  about  the  time 
the  plants  are  blossoming  or  a  little 
before.  Applications  must  be  re¬ 
peated  on  the  new  growth  before 
the  flowers  have  time  to  mature 
seed.  The  2,4-D  applications  should 
be  made  according  to  the  directions 
given  by  the  manufacturer  and  used 
with  a  sprayer  that  is  not  used  for 
other  purposes,  since  this  material 
is  very  difficult  to  wash  out  and  de¬ 
stroys  other  plants  even  in  very 
small  concentrations. 


Controls  for  Quack  Grass 

Every  year  I  am  bothered  with 
quack  grass,  both  in  my  garden  plot 
as  well  as  in  my  farm  fields.  I 
would  appreciate  your  telling  me 
what  controls  might  be  used,  so  that 
I  can  take  advantage  of  them  in 
another  season.  p.  k. 

Quack  grass  can  usually  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  garden  by  turning  over 
the  soil  two  or  three  times  and  raking 
out  each  time  as  many  of  the  roots 
as  possible.  Tall,  rank  growing  crops 
that  shade  the  ground,  such  as  corn, 
pole  beans  and  staked  tomatoes,  to¬ 
gether  with  clean  cultivation  should 
eradicate  the  grass  in  one  season.  In 
farm  fields  smother  crops  of  sun¬ 
flowers  or  two  successive  crops  of 
buckwheat  usually  do  a  good  job  of 
eradicating  this  grass.  A  heavy  appli¬ 
cation  of  calcium  cynamid  will  do  a 
fairly  good  job  of  killing  quack 
grass,  and  will  also  fertilize  the  soil 
and  add  lime.  This  must  be  applied 
at  least  two  weeks  before  any  garden 
crops  are  planted. 


Fertilizers  for  Flowers 

Please  give  me  the  various  angles 
on  fertilizing  flowers,  especially  with 
reference  to  phosphorus.  How  about 
using  applications  of  bonemeal? 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  e.  l.  b. 

Fertilizers  containing  phosphorus, 
such  as  bonemeal  and  superphos¬ 
phate,  are  excellent  materials  to  use 
for  flowers  since  they  promote 
blooming  rather  than  vegetative 
growth.  Most  soils  here  in  the 
Northeast  need  organic  matter  and  a 
well  balanced  fertilizer  containing 
nitrogen  and  potash  as  well  as 
phosphorus.  You  would  probably  ob¬ 
tain  better  results  by  using  moderate 
amounts  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer,  to¬ 
gether  with  adequate  amounts  of 
manure  or  compost.  However,  if 
your  plants  are  making  a  satisfactory 
vegetative  growth,  or  perhaps  too 
much,  then  either  bonemeal  or  super¬ 
phosphate  would  give  you  better 
flower  production.  Bonemeal  is  a 
more  valuable  fertilizer  than  super¬ 
phosphate,  since  it  contains  lime  and 
minor  elements  in  addition  to  phos¬ 
phorus. 


Buntings9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  de¬ 
velopments  just  named  and  released  for 
distribution  in  November  1953),  Empire, 
Armore,  Vermillion,  Albritton.  Grown  in 
chemically-treated  soil;  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger 
berries  easily  produced  from  Buntings’ 
plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four- 
color.  A  valuable  reference  book  and 
planting  guide.  Write  today  for  your 
FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYV I LLE,  DELAWARE 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 

#  SENSATION  TOMATO 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  (TDCC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  i»£L 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  441,  Rockford.  ILL. 


New,  larger,  illustrated, 
many  pages  in  full  color. 
Best  of  new,  old,  varie¬ 
ties,  favorites,  giants,  minia¬ 
tures.  Also  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias.  Send  10c  which  you  may  deduct  on  first  order. 


ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.  Lima,  N.  Y. 

LOW  AS 

25c 


ROSES 


2  TEAR 
FIELD 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20«.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iCc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


BLAZE 
New  Cactus-flowered  Zinnia 


Wow!  What  a  Zinnia! 

That  was  the  reaction  of  everyone  who  saw  Blaze  in  our 
Test  Gardens.  Five  inch  blooms  with  beautifully  curled  and 
frilled  petals  open  a  rich  mandarin-red  which  changes  to 
warm  orange.  Flower  stems  are  30  in.  long  on  3  ft.  plants. 
No  wonder  it  won  an  All- America  Award  for  ’54. 

Easy  to  grow  from  seed  sown  outdoors  in  late  May.  Blaze 
is  a  “must”  for  your  garden  this  year.  More  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOG  now  Amilif 


Control  of  Club  Root 

Wish  you  would  discuss,  and  tell 
me  how  to  control  the  club  root  dis¬ 
ease  of  cabbage?  o.  f.  w. 

The  causative  organism  of  club 
root  disease  lives  over  in  the  soil  and 
reinfects  all  members  of  the  cabbage 
family  (Brassica)  such  as  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  turnips  and  radishes. 
The  best  practice  is  not  to  plant  any 
of  the  brassicas  on  this  soil  for  at 
least  five  years.  Tools  used  for  work¬ 
ing  this  soil  should  be  disinfected  be¬ 
fore  using  them  on  soils  not  infected. 
If  you  have  no  clean  ground  for  your 
cabbages,  dust  the  plants  with  calo¬ 
mel  dust  before  setting  and  mix  a 
little  of  this  same  material  in  the 
soil  also  before  planting.  Calomel 
dust  is  the  material  used  to  prevent 
cabbage  maggot  injury  and  may  be 
purchased  at  nearly  all  garden 
supply  stores. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreak,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament,  etc. 
For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write  — 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA- 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 

PLAN  TO  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

April  Delivery  PREPAID.  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pine 
4-10  in.  Blue,  Norway  White  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir 
3-6  in.  (3-yr.  S.)  I0-$I.00;  25-$2.00;  I000-$65.00. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

FREE  •  f  954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


AMERICAN  GINSENG 


The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861.  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
KATAH  D INS.  Low  Field  Readings. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.75-100;  Indian  Summer  Reds,  $7.00-100. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing,  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - - 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &.  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.J. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Biggest,  Sweetest,  grown  told  in 
free  catalog.  Sunnyside  Nursery,  R.  2,  Bangor,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  —  LEADING  VARIETIES 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Birds  at  Hillside  Farm 


X)o  you  sometimes  wish  that  you 
could  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  birds  that  frequent  your  locality? 
Or  do  you  look  upon  Winter  as  a  time 
when  you  will  be  cut  off  from  many 
of  your  activities  with  time  heavy 
on  your  hands?  Setting  up  a  feeding 
place  for  the  winter  birds  and  pro¬ 
viding  it  with  food  enables  you  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
birds  that  spend  the  Winter  in  your 
locality.  Such  an  opportunity  to 
watch  their  usual  behavior,  and  see 
some  of  their  unusual  antics,  does 
much  to  brighten  that  wearisome 
season. 

Equipment  for  feeding  the  birds 
varies  from  food  thrown  on  the  snow 


to  some  quite  elaborate  feeders,  but 
a  very  simple  setup  brings  the  birds 
close  enough  to  be  inspected  very 
minutely.  The  arrangment  for  this 
purpose  is  a  feeding  board  attached 
to  the  window  sill  or  a  container 
hung  from  the  sash  at  the  middle  of 
a  window.  One  might  think  that  the 
birds  would  be  afraid  to  come  so 
close,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Birds  come  in  greater  numbers, 
and  more  fearlessly,  When  the  win¬ 
dow  is  located  away  from  outside  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  near  to  a  tree  or  shrubs 
which  serve  as  perches  and  good 
lookouts  for  safe  alighting  at  the 
feeder.  About  20  feet  from  our  feeder 
is  an  upright  young  lilac;  a  plum 
tree  and  an  apple  are  a  little  farther 
away.  These,  the  birds  use  as  places 
from  which  to  view  the  feed  box  and 
see  that  there  is  nothing  about  that 
looks  dangerous.  They  fly  to  the 
feeder,  snatch  a  little  food  and  fly 
back  to  perch  on  a  liipb  for  a 
while;  then  they  make  another 
round  trip. 

Last  Winter  visitors  to  our  feeder 
included  chickadees,  white-breasted 
nuthatches,  tree  sparrows,  hairy  and 
downy  woodpeckers,  blue  jays  and, 
near  Springtime,  a  flock  of  juncoes. 
We  discourage  the  jays  as  much  as 
possible  for  they  are  domineering, 
and,  if  they  sight  any  of  the  smaller 


birds  carrying  a  morsel  of  food,  they 
try  to  take  it  away  from  them.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  eight  chickadees  at 
one  time  on  the  feeder  box,  the  win¬ 
dow  frame  and  the  side  of  the  house 
nearby.  Often  three  or  four  kinds  of 
birds  work  on  the  food  at  one  time, 
usually  taking  turns  without  any 
petulance.  Occasionally  one  bird  sits 
on  the  edge  of  the  box  and  fights  at 
any  who  approaches. 

The  nuthatches  often  light  on  the 
side  of  the  house,  or  top  of  the  win¬ 
dow  trim,  then  walk  down  the  win¬ 
dow  casing  and  jump  into  the  box. 
It  seems  odd  at  first  when  one  of 
them  comes  in  sight  walking,  head 
downward,  down  the  side  of  the 
casing.  The  tree  sparrows  begin 
working  on  feed  scattered  on  the 
snow,  but  in  a  few  days  they  fly  up 
to  the  box  and  feed  with  the  others. 
Usually  they  are  the  first  to  arrive  in 
the  morning  while  the  chickadees 
linger  latest  at  night. 

The  woodpeckers  are  the  most 
Wary  of  any  of  our  visitors,  although 
they  come  and  feed  frequently.  While 
the  other  birds  feed  while  we  stand 
as  close  to  the  window  as  possible, 
the  woodpeckers  fly  away,  if  we 
come  very  near*  They  return  in  a 
Jfw  minutes  if  we  moved  away. 
Perhaps  this  wariness  is  because  the 
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woodpecker  can  find  a  juicy  borer 
in  some  dead  limb  in  the  woodlot  if 
he  wants,  to  drill  away  the  wood 
and  take  it  out,  while  the  other 
birds  find  it  hard  to  get  food  other 
than  our  bounty. 

On  one  of  the  roughest  days  last 
Winter,  with  the  temperature  near 
zero  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  a 
flock  of  eight  pine  grosbeaks  settled 
in  a  tree  that  had  some  apples  hang¬ 
ing  on  a  high  limb.  They  worked  on 
the  apples  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
apparently  found  the  apples  too  hard 
to  get  a  meal  from,  for  they  took 
wing  in  the  direction  of  a  pine  thick¬ 
et  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Both 
the  pine  grosbeaks  and  blue  jays 
seem  to  prefer  Baldwin  to  Northern 
Spy  apples  after  they  have  been 
frozen:  they  work  frequently  on  the 
Baldwins  but  seldom  visit  the  Spys 
nearby. 

The  juncoes  arrived  while  the 
snow  was  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  most 
places.  There  was  quite  a  large  flock 
and  they  stayed  nearly  a  month,  tak¬ 
ing  their  food  entirely  from  the 
ground.  They  often  came  within  a 
foot  of  the  house  while  feeding  and 
they  mingled  happily  with  the  tree 
sparrows  and  chickadees  with  no 
indication  of  resentment  towards 
each  other. 

Where  the  snow  covers  the  ground 
as  deeply  as  it  does  here  in  Maine, 
if  one  begins  to  feed  the  birds  at  all 
they  should  continue  feeding  until 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  bare 
ground  in  the  Spring.  Otherwise  with 
more  birds  than  normal  being  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  small  area,  they  may  not 
find  enough  of  their  natural  food, 


the  weed  and  tree  seeds,  hibernating 
insects  and  insect  eggs  after  your 
feeding  stops.  Thus,  before  they  can 
locate  abundant  food  again,  many 
may  become  weakened  so  that  they 
fall  prey  to  their  enemies. 

As  we  feed  the  birds  year  after 
year,  we  note  changes  in  their  be¬ 
havior  which  raise  questions  that, 
so  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  an¬ 
swer.  In  the  Fall  of  1947  Maine  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  several  large 
and  destructive  forest  fires.  The 
only  fire  near  us,  about  three 
miles  away,  burned  over  40  to  50 
acres;  all  of  the  big  fires  were  50 
miles  or  more  away.  These  fires  were 
at  their  worst  in  late  October  and 
the  first  half  of  November.  During 
the  following  Winter  we  saw  only 
two  birds  visit  our  feeder  and  they 
did  not  return;  the  woods,  too,  seemed 
deserted  by  the  birds.  Did  the  birds 
become  frightened  by  the  smoke  and 
go  a  long  distance  away  to  spend  the 
Winter,  did  some  outbreak  of  disease 
kill  off  practically  all  of  the  birds 
in  our  area,  or  were  they  overcome 
by  the  smoke  and  flames? 

Franklin  Co.,  Me.  H.  L.  Smith 
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Helpful  hints  on 
handling  fuels 
and  lubricants 


Whether  you  work  1 50  or  1 ,500  acres, 
the  chances  are  you  keep  petroleum 
products  (Gulf,  we  hope)  on  hand 
the  year  round.  This  can  be  a  real 
chore,  but  it  needn't  be  if  you  plan 
the  operation  carefully. 


Outside  storage 
a  "must"! 

It’s  a  sound  safety  measure  to  store  petro¬ 
leum  products  outside,  away  from  build¬ 
ing.  Keep  fuel  drums  well  filled  to  pre¬ 
vent  cold  weather  condensation. 

And  while  you’re  at  it,  keep  ’em  filled 
with  that  Good  Gulf  or  (Winter-Grade) 
No-Nox  Gasoline.  New  Winter-Grade 
Gulf  No-Nox  provides  faster  starting 
and  quicker  engine  warm-up. 


Got  a  fuel  rack? 

Two-by-fours,  boards,  bolts,  and  a 
handful  of  nails  are  all  you  need  to 
make  a  perfectly  serviceable  all-weath¬ 
er  fuel  rack  that  will  save  you  time 
and  work  refueling. 

Include  a  dust-proof  cabinet  for 
items  like  Gulfpride  H.D.  Motor  Oil. 
This  high  detergency  oil  was  specially 
developed  to  reduce  engine  wear,  keep 
engine  clean. 


How  to  mount 


fuel  drums! 


Design  your  fuel  rack  so  that  drums 
will  be  raised  slightly  in  front.  This 
permits  flaking  materials  and  other 
sediment  to  settle  to  the  rear  and  not 
get  out  the  spigot. 

When  fuel  has  been  agitated,  let 
sediment  settle  before  fueling. 


Save  money 
with  these 
quality  lubricants 


/ 


GULF’S  BIG  3! 


1.  Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you 
expense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number 
of  separate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for 

conventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and 
final  drives. 

3.  Gulfpride  H.  D. — the  high  detergency  motor 
oil — keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 

.  Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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NEW  YORK  FARMER  GROWS 
145  bu.  of  Corn  Per  Acre* 


Robert  Pickard,  New  York  State  farmer  from  Dansville  (Liv¬ 
ingston  County)  knows  it  pays  to  plant  seed  corn.  In  the  1953 
Selected  5-Acre  DeKalb  Corn  Growing  Contest,  Pickard  won 
the  state  corn  crown  with  a  splendid  yield  of  145.19  bushels 
per  acre.  And  that's  real  corn  in  New  York  or  any  other  state. 
Pickard  uses  GOOD  seed — dekalb,  and  he  believes  iri  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  Needless  to  say,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  PAID  OUT  for  him,  and  it  should  PAY  OUT  for  you.  See 
your  DEKALB  SEED  corn  DEALER  soon.  Get  the  DeKalb  varieties 
that  are  "right"  for  your  soil  and  weather. 


100  NEW  YORK  FARMERS  AVERAGE  106.12  bu.* 


The  100  New  York  Farmers, who  entered  the  1953  DeKalb 
Contest,  made  a  remarkable  average  yield  of  106.12  bushels 
of  DeKalb  Corn  per  acre.  This  was  made  under  many  varying 
types  of  soil,  weather  and  farming  practices.  And,  it  further 
proves  that  good  dekalb  seed  corn  and  good  farming  methods 
PAY  GOOD  DIVIDENDS. 

*AU  yields  made  on  Selected  5-Acre  Contest  plots. 


COUNTY  WINNERS  IN  THE  1953  DEKALB  SELECTED 
5-ACRE  CORN  GROWING  CONTEST 


Name  Yield 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY 

John  L.  Waring .  .....  62.11 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

Lawrence  W.  Hoyt  . 144.95 

Frank  Bowman,  Jr . a..... . 114.29 

Clifton  L.  Mills . 110.62 

Clinton  Woodard  .  86.54 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY 

Arthur  Halstead  . 113.92 

Ernest  Benjamin  &  Son . 107.18 

Bernard  Lunger  . 102.79 

Ralph  Tanner  .  95.16 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

David  Knoll  .  99.44 

Irving  Fleming  .  87.19 

John  Brandley  .  79.06 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

Robert  Adams  .  84.65 

ERIE  COUNTY 

George  J.  Winter . 102.61 

Earl  W.  Pfarner  .  102.31 

Jacob  Monkelbaan  . 95.49 

Harry  Finch  .  92.26 

GENESSE  COUNTY 

Joseph  Dries  . ...129.06 

Robert  C.  White . 120.31 

Hawley  Stock  Farm . 119.98 

Peter  De  Felice . 102.28 

HERKIMER  COUNTY 

Elden  L.  Brown .  92.11 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Howard  Lee  .  95.85 

Ralph  Nohle  .  73.60 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY 

Robert  Pickard  . 145.19 

Daisy  S.  Everman . 135.61 

Bruce  Acomb  . 132.87 

Wm.  G.  Carney . 129.39 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Robotham  Farms  . 121.58 

Leslie  Bronson  &  Son . 107.39 

Wm.  Petcauage  . 81.75 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Wilbur  E.  Luke . 100.74 

Elmer  Leverenz  .  84.22 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Howard  Yurkewecz  .  82.93 

Wm.  Yurkewecz  .  77.25 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Robert  M.  Johnson . 120.67 

Raymond  W.  Wienke . 116.36 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Sholtz  Bros . 133.02 

Graig  &.  Gerald  Sholtz . 118.47 

Verne  Eckel  &  Sons .  111.36 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

Cecil  E.  Reeves . 

Donald  D.  Sayles . 

Carl  Salmonsen  &  Son . 

Ackles  Bros . 

ONTARIO  COUNTY 

George  C.  Moore . 

White  Farm  Co . . . 

Gillam  Brothers  . 

Theodore  Minns  . 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

Harry  Flatt  . . 

Lloyd  Loke  . 

Robert  W.  Matson . 

Lorenzo  Winkley*  . 

OSWEGO  COUNTY 

Glen  Hardcastle  . . 

Frederick  G.  Rumsey . 

Gerald  Richardson  . 

Paul  P.  Spicer . 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Pindar  Bros . . 

Seward  Joslyn  . 

Jacob  Plaisier  . 

K,  Theodore  Scholl . 

SARATOGA  COUNTY 

Francis  O.  Robbins . . 

SENECA  COUNTY 

Batty  Bros . 

W.  H.  Caple . 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

Dr.  Russell  Beardslee . 

Charles  P.  Leasure . 

Glenn  Kuney  . 

Elmer  Gable  . 


Lawrence  C. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY 

Howser . 

ULSTER  COUNTY 


Jack  A.  Gill . 

Harry  Quick  . 

Norman  Kellar  . 

Russell  Trowbridge . 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Donald  Herrington  . 

Edward  Lamb  . 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

Charles  Kemp  . 

WYOMING  COUNTY 
Francis  Gebel  . 


YATES  COUNTY 

Elmer  C.  Lilyea . 

Claude  R.  Loree . 

John  0.  Power . 

Donald  Fullagar 


’Junior  Entry 


Yield 

143.22 

106.49 

101.17 
101.15 

144.60 

137.92 

136.87 

133.44 

122.44 
1 19.77 
108.74 

100.29 

135.17 
I  10.12 

85.48 
80.01 

136.32 

109.27 

99.24 
91.10 

90.71 

139.26 

112.47 

107.83 

97.84 

93.02 

87.25 

106.53 

105.63 

99.93 

93.49 

72.72 

92.79 

83.74 

96.49 

127.51 

128.68 
126.06 
I  16. 1 1 

105.30 


DeKalb  Agricultural  Association,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  DeKalb  Chix 


PLANTED  BY  MORE  FARMERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SEED  CORN  FOR  14  STRAIGHT  YEARS 


Improved  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis, 
Carmelcross,  Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant, 
Lincoln,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send 
for  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


trees  roc 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries, 
blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 
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Bui/t fatfe  fob 


OATS  OUR  SPECIALTY! 


\  Write  Dept.  R-3 
For  Prices 


Certified  Clinton,  Mohawk  \ 
®  Selected  Swedish  Star  ! 


^  pamnion  &  G  BOCHesrlptnv. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED  IN 
UNASSIGNED 
TERRITORIES 
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At  the  N.Y.  State  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Growers’  Meeting 


Optimism  for  the  coming  season, 
commendation  of  the  proposed  farm 
plan  of  Secretary  Benson  and  a  de¬ 
cided  interest  in  local  and  nation¬ 
wide  promotion  of  their  products 
were  in  evidence  at  the  recent  19th 
joint  convention  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  and  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  held  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Despite  the  past  year’s  record  of 
oversupply  in  many  sections,  in¬ 
creasingly  higher  taxes  and  costs  of 
production  and  shortage  of  compe¬ 
tent  labor,  coupled  with  lower  prices 
for  all  they  produced,  the  vegetable 
and  potato  men  of  the  Empire  State 
turned  out  in  record  numbers  for 
their  annual  meeting.  Faced  with 
similar  problems  for  another  year, 
they  seemed  determined  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
for  a  brief  schooling  in  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  in  controlling  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests  as  well  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  varieties,  new  methods 


of  the  potato  crop  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  The  doubling  of  potato  pro- 
duction  per  acre  during  the  past  lo 
years  has  been  due  to  increased  dili¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 
Some  of  this  energy  should  now  be 
turned  to  the  problems  of  market- 
ing  and  distribution,  Mr.  Case  be¬ 
lieves. 

With  a  little  cooperation  from  the 
medical  profession,  some  of  whom 
have  been  telling  their  patients  that 
potatoes  are  fattening,  many  of  these 
markets  could  be  expanded.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  potatoes  in  themselves 
are  not  fattening,  but  that  they  are 
high  in  energy  foods  which  growing 
teen-agers  and  adults  engaged  in 
heavy  work  need  for  an  adequate 
diet.  Recent  studies  showing  the 
availability  of  iron  and  vitamin  C  in 
potatoes  makes  them  highly  desir¬ 
able  in  the  meal  planning  of  a 
budget-wise  housewife. 

Richard  Cary,  a  Long  Island  pro¬ 
ducer,  urged  growers  to  broaden 
their  potato  viewpoint  in  getting 


Marketing  promotion  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  received  prominent  at¬ 
tention  at  the  recent  meetings  of  New  York  State  growers  in  Syracuse. 
Harold  J.  (Red)  Evans,  Georgetown,  (left),  past  president  of  the  Potato 
Club ;  John  Coulter,  Canastota,  president;  and  John  Wickham,  Cutchogue, 
Long  Island,  president  of  the  State  vegetable  growers,  are  heading  up 

this  promotional  work. 


of  production  which  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  specialists  at 
Cornell  and  at  Geneva. 

A  Look  into  the  Future 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Dean 
William  I.  Myers  of  Cornell’s  College 
of  Agriculture.  As  chairman  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  Dean  Myers  presented  the 
national  as  well  as  the  statewide 
picture  of  what  is  ahead  for  agri¬ 
culture  this  coming  year. 

Many  of  the  New  York  State 
farmers  have  been  caught  in  the 
price  squeeze  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  even  though  1953  has 
been  the  peak  year  in  our  entire 
economic  history.  Farmers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  received  93  per  cent 
of  parity  for  the  year,  according  to 
Dr.  Myers,  but  New  York  State, 
farmers  received  only  84  per  cent  of 
parity  for  their  crops.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  have  done  less  complaining 
than  other  sections. 

This  economic  pressure  has  been 
felt  all  the  more  because  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  overall  economy. 
Potato  producers  were  hard  hit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  crop  in  1953. 
While  farm  prices  have  declined  24 
per  cent  from  the  peak  reached  in 
June  1952,  farm  costs  are  nine  per 
cent  higher  than  they  were  at  that 
time. 

Dean  Myers  feels  that  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  farm  price 
decline  for  the  present  and  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  leveling  off  for  the  next  six 
months.  Prices  of  individual  crops 
will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  size 
of  the  harvest. 

Potatoes  Need  Better  Public 
Relations 

The  national  potato  picture  was 
brought  to  the  fore  by  W.  M.  Case, 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Potato  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  a  graphic  illustration,  Mr.  Case 
pointed  out  to  his  audience  that  an 
oversupply  of  even  10  per  cent,  as 
in  1953,  can  reduce  the  cash  value 


their  story  over  to  the  public.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  panel  headed  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Rawlins  of  the  entomology  depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  included  Dr.  E.  W. 
Markwardt  of  Cornell,  extension 
specialist  in  agricultural  engineering, 
and  Dr.  R.  S.  Dickey,  plant  patholo¬ 
gist  at  Cornell.  Research  in  insecti¬ 
cides,  labor-saving  and  irrigation 
equipment  and  disease  control  were 
the  subject  matters  covered  during 
the  discusssion. 

At  the  Vegetable  Growers  Meeting 

A  capacity  audience  was  on  hand 
to  hear  James  Swan,  Jr.,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Assn,  of  America.  Speaking  as  one 
farmer  to  another,  Mr.  Swan  held 
the  undivided  attention  of  his  listen¬ 
ers  as  he  told  in  some  detail  of  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  onions, 
carrots  and  potatoes  from  his  large 
acreage. 

He  ended  with  a  plea  for  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  from  the  state 
and  local  groups  with  the  national 
organization,  reminding  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  vegetable  growers  are  a 
decidedly  minor  group  in  what  has 
become  a  minority  way  of  making 
a  living.  While  we  resent  being  a 
part  of  a  pressure  group,  Mr.  Swan 
said,  we  must  realize  that  this  is 
the  only  way  that  the  voice  of  our 
industry  can.  be  heard  in  the  clamor 
of  Washington. 

Appearing  briefly  on  the  program 
were  A.  Lee  Towson,  Jr.,  Seabrook 
Farms,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  past 
president  Walter  Pretzer  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  Both  men  were  highly  com¬ 
plimentary  of  the  work  being  done 
in  New  York  State  and  urged  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  with  the  national 
organization  for  the  future  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  good  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  grower. 

Meeting  for  the  final  session  of  the 
two  organizations,  the  members 
heard  a  panel  discussion  moderated 
by  Dr.  John  Hartman  of  Cornell.  D1’1 
Hartman  has  been  especially  active 
in  research  with  the  handling  and 
storing  of  vegetables.  Appearing  °n 
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the  panel  with  him  was  Dr.  Francis 
Isenberg  of  Cornell  and  Anthony 
Zambito  of  Elba,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the 
first  growers  in  the  State  to  use 
bulk  storage  of  onions.  Kelly  Jacob¬ 
son  of  Oswego  reported  tjnat  he  was 
studying  this  method  of  storage,  but 
was  not  completely  satisfied  that  it 
was  the  answer  to  lower  costs  of 
handling  the  crop. 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks  in  the 
merchandising  field,  C.  W.  Sadd, 
general  manager  of  the  P.  &  C. 
Family  Foods  chain,  analyzed  for  his 
audience  what  goes  on  at  the  retail 
level  of  selling  fresh  produce.  He 
pointed  out  the  percentage  of  profits 
that  each  department  realizes  and 
warned  his  listeners  that  the  trend 
is  toward  prepackaged  and  processed 
foods.  Of  interest  to  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers  was  his  confirmation  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  of  them  that  potato  sales 
are  more  or  less  constant  regardless 
of  price.  In  other  words,  reduced 
prices  on  potatoes  does  not  mean  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

Plans  for  National  Convention 

Following  the  official  program 
closing,  officers  and  executive  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  organizations  met 
with  representatives  of  the  VGAA 
for  a  planning  session  for  the  next 
National  Convention  which  will  be 
held  in  Syracuse  early  in  December 
of  this  year. 

Chosen  to  head  the  December’s 
show  as  co-chairmen  were  Mr. 
Evans,  past  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  and  Mr.  Giddings 
who  had  been  general  chairman  of  the 
State  meeting.  Mr.  Luke,  well-known 
potato  grower  from  the  Fulton  area, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Show  for  the  national  meeting. 

Women’s  Activities 

A  separate  program  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of 
the  two  groups  was  one  of  the  new 
features  of  this  year’s  State  conven¬ 
tion.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
James  Ford  of  Baldwinsville  and 
Mi's.  Weston  Moore  of  North  Syra¬ 
cuse,  a  series  of  activities,  including 
a  luncheon  and  a  tour  of  the  new 
General  Motors  plant,  were  arranged. 

At  their  business  meeting  the  first 
night  of  the  convention  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  selected:  president, 
Mrs  Moore;  secy-treas.,  Mrs.  Leon 
Mehlenbacher  of  Wayland;  vice- 
presidents,  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Porter 
and.  Mrs.  Ford,  both  of  Baldwins¬ 
ville.  Mrs.  Karl  Hoffman  of  Spring- 
vine  and  Mrs.  Carl  Salmonsen  of 
Manlius. 

The  members  of  the  auxiliary  are 
already  working  on  plans  which  they 


will  develop  during  the  next  few 
months  for  the  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  large  national  group 
which  will  come  to  Syracuse  in  De¬ 
cember. 

At  Thursday  night’s  banquet,  held 
in  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  the  two  New 
York  State  queens — Vegetable  Queen 
Susan  Avery,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Austin  Avery  of  North  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Potato  Queen  Jo  Ann  Eaton, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Eaton 
of  Hubbardsville  —  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Both  girls  received  beautiful 
mesh  bags  and  orchid  corsages  from 
the  organizations  which  they  repre¬ 
sented. 

Elections  of  Officers 

At  separate  business  meetings  the 
members  of  the  two  organizations 
elected  their  officials  for  the  coming 
year  and  decided  on  the  policies  to 
be  followed. 

Heading  the  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers  again  in  1954  will  be  John 
Wickham,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.  Re-elected 
to  their  posts  were  secy-treas. 
William  B.  Giddings,  Baldwinsville; 
vice-presidents,  Austin  Avery  of 
No.  Syracuse,  Henry  Marquart,  Jr., 
of  Cherry  Creek,  Huested  Myers  of 
Selkirk,  Don  Shoemaker  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Otis  Davis  of  Prattsburg. 
Elmer  Agle  of  Eden  was  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  to  replace 
retiring  John  Martin  of  Brockport. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Dr.  John  Carew  of  Ithaca,  Kenneth 
Bullard  of  Schuylerville,  John  Young 
of  Glen  Head  and  Ward  West  of 
Rochester.  Past-president  I  s  s  a  c 
DeHollander  of  Oswego  is  also  on 
the  committee. 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
members  named  two  new  directors 
at  their  meeting.  They  are  Karl 
Hoffman  of  Spring  Valley,  replacing 
the  late  Carl  Emerling  of  Boston,  and 
Lucian  Hills  of  Wayland,  replacing 
Morris  Butts  of  Sodus  who  retired 
this  year.  Directors  whose  terms 
have  not  expired  are  D.  E.  Kent  of 
Andover,  Burt  Peffer  of  Bliss.  Leon 
Mehlenbacher  of  Wayland,  Wilbur 
Van  Maaren  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
Richard  Amidon  of  Lafayette,  Phillip 
Luke  of  Fulton,  Willard  Allen  of 
Waterville,  Edgar  Gagnier  of  Churu- 
busco,  Leo  Burkoski  of  Water  Mill 
and  Remi  Wesnofski  of  Hicksviller 
Re-elected  to  their  posts  as  directors 
were  John  Coulter  of  Canastota, 
Harland  H.  Branch  of  Saranac  Lake 
and  Amherst  Davis  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
Long  Island. 

The  following  Potato  Club  officers 
were  re-elected:  president,  Mr. 
Coulter;  vice-president,  Mr.  Van 
Maaren,  secy.-treas.,  Mr.  Mehlen- 
bacher.  Dorothy  S.  Porter 


How  a  Farm  Was  Named 

la  a  recent  issue,  one  of  your 
items  was  about  the  display  of  farm 
names.  The  accompanying  picture 
shows  how  we  display  our  farm 
name — Maple  Hill  Farm — and  label 
our  mail  box. 

ia  New  York  State,  there  is  a  law 
which  gives  one  the  right  to  register 
his  chosen  appellation  in  the  county 
records  and  no  one  else  in  the 
county  may  use  that  name. 

My  husband’s  ancestors  came  from 
Connecticut  to  the  first  town  meet¬ 
ing  in  central  New  York  —  Pompey, 
in  1704.  They  came  as  far  as  the 
trail  was  blazed  and  broke  into  the 


Mr  and  Mrs.  Mason  W.  Berry  of 
Maple  Hill  Farm,  LaFayette,  N.  Y. 


February  6.  1954 


forest  and  built  a  cabin.  We  have  the 
punctured  tin  lantern  they  used  on 
that  trip  and  the  two  little  ladder- 
back  chairs  they  brought  in  the  ox¬ 
cart.  Our  present  home  was  built  in 
1808. 

We  are  not  sure  just  when  the 
farm  name  was  chosen  but  it  was 
always  called  “Maple  Hill  Farm” 
and  maple  products  were  made  from 
the  virgin  timber.  It  was  after  my 
marriage  40  years  ago  that  I  learned 
about  the  State  law  and  took  care 
of  the  formal  registration. 

Mrs  M.  F.  E.  Berry 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $3.00 


Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith....  6.00 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston  .  4.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Two  crops  per  year 
from  the  same  land 


MAKE  CORN  PAY  MORE 


Many  leading  farmers  have  doubled  and  tripled  corn  yields  by  greatly 
increasing  their  per-acre  application  of  V-C  Fertilizer.  It’s  like  growing 
two  or  three  crops  of  corn  on  the  same  land  the  same  season.  Yet  they 
plow,  plant,  spray  and  cultivate  only  one!  Their  only  extra  costs  are  for 
fertilizer,  seed  and  harvesting. 

The  extra  bushels  added  to  your  yield  by  V-C  Fertilizer  are  the  most 
economical  and  most  profitable  bushels  you  produce.  When  you  double  or 
triple  your  per-acre  yield  with  V-C  Fertilizer,  you  greatly  reduce  your 
cost  per  bushel  and  increase  your  net  return.  You  are  in  a  better  position 
to  make  money  from  your  crop  whether  corn  prices  are  high  or  low. 

Start  now  to  make  your  corn  pay  you  more!  Produce  big  yields  of  high- 
quality,  high-feed-value  corn  per  acre  at  low  cost  per  bushel!  Use  good 
seed,  close  spacing,  approved  cultural  practices  and  a  heavy  application 
of  V-C  Fertilizer. 

Your  V-C  Agent  will  supply  you  with  the  right  fertilizer  for  your  crop. 
There’s  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every  soil.  Ask  about  V-C  Fertili¬ 
zers  for  corn,  soy  beans,  small  grains,  pastures,  fruit,  truck  and  other  crops. 

Each  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend 
of  better  plant  foods,  properly  balanced 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  Produced  by  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  which  has  manufac¬ 
tured  better  fertilizer  since  1895,  V-C 
Fertilizers  are  your  best  investment.  Use 
more  in  1954! 
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GREENHOUSE 

$395 


FEET  HURT? 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


-  FOR  UNIFORM  PLOWING  - 

WITH  FORD  AND  FERGUSON  USE 
GUNCO  DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEEL 
GUNNING  COMPANY,  FRANKFORT  INDIANA 


T  n..  n  m  -nmnr  HELPS  WHERE 

Try  DR.  BARRON  SjjV  hurts 
New  FOOT 

CUSHIONS 


id  «»« 


-ISO" 


Do  your  feet  hurt 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 


when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  On 
soles  of  your  feet- — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  hack  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
N0W!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC.. 

DEPT.  5-B,  177  East  75th  St..  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
"The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 
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the  market  and  its  retention  at  the 
point  of  production  for  livestock  feed, 
or  as  organic  matter  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

The  factor  of  sanitary  handling  of 
the  prepackaged  product  is  more  than 
a  protection  to  the  consumer  for  it  is 
also  of  value  to  the  retailer  as  it  pre¬ 
vents  waste  and  increases  sales.  The 
prepackaged  product  can  indeed  be 
the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  fruit  vendor  who  remonstrated— 
“Eef  you  must  pincha  da  fruit,  lady, 
pleez  pincha  da  coconut.”  The  pre¬ 
packaged  fruit  or  vegetable  may  not 
become  exactly  a  “coconut”,  but  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  protected  from  in¬ 
jurious  handling,  and  the  transpar¬ 
ent  plastic  package  reveals  enough 
of  the  contents  to  satisfy  all  reason¬ 
able  consumer  inspection. 

The  standardization  and  retention 
of  quality  in  the  prepackaged  product 
mean  that  sales  can  be  spread  through 
the  day  and  purchasers  in  the  after¬ 
noon  do  not  have  to  take  the  leavings, 
inferior  produce  that  has  been  sorted 
and  rejected  by  buyers  earlier  in  the 
day.  It  is  but  necessary  for  purchasers 
at  any  time  of  day  to  pick  up  a 
weight-marked  and  price-tagged 
package.  The  package  also  enables 
the  grower  to  identify  and  establish  a 
brand  name  in  the  consumer’s  mind, 
to  present  advertising  and  sales  stim¬ 
ulation  material.  He  can  tell  the  world 
if  his  product  is  organic  grown  or  has 
other  features  and  qualities  that  can 
reasonably  appeal  to  his  trade,  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  done  with  bulk 
produce.  The  added  cost  of  the  pack¬ 
age  and  of  the  labor  of  packaging 
must,  of  course,  be  included  in  the 
price,  but  these  factors  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  always  increase  the  price.  Often 
all  the  costs  of  packaging  are  offset 
by  a  saving  of  labor  in  selling  within 
the  store,  by  the  elimination  of  trim¬ 
ming  and  handling  of  vegetable  waste, 
and  in  rapidity  of  sales  service.  Also, 
the  housewife  is  usually  quite  willing 
to  pay  a  slightly  higher  price  for  the 
standardized  and  convenient  package. 


There  Is  No  Waste 

The  unit  of  nutritional  value,  not 
the  bulk  and  untrimmed  weight  of  the 
fruit  or  vegetable,  is  the  standard  by 
which  all  comparisons  should  be 
made.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  face 
the  problem  of  vegetable  wastes  that 
should  never  have  been  brought  to 
market,  material  that  is  of  no  value 
to  the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  but 
that  certainly  can  be  and  should  be 
of  value  to  the  grower.  This  vegetable 
matter  eliminated  largely  by  prepack¬ 
aging  consists  in  part  of  inferior  prod¬ 
uce  that  should  have  been  processed 
or  manufactured,  or  used  for  live¬ 
stock  feed,  very  close  to  its  point  of 
origin.  But  the  larger  part  of  this 
vegetable  waste  is  the  excessive  pack¬ 
aging  with  which  nature  provides 
many  products — the  husks  of  sweet 
corn,  the  pods  of  beans  and  peas,  the 
wrapper  leaves  of  cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce,  the  big  tops  of  celery  and  car¬ 
rots.  The  grower  gets  nothing  for 
shipping  all  that  stuff  to  market,  and 
it  only  burdens  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  encumbers  display  space,  and  is 
a  nuisance  to  consumers.  But  it  can 
pay  the  grower  as  organic  matter  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  soil. 


rural  area  telephone  service 
th  is  past  year. 


O  “Take  ’er  up,”  says  the  hand  language  of 
^  Jack  Todd,  construction  line  foreman  in 
the  Thumb  section  of  Michigan,  and  another 
pole  is  on  its  way  to  serve  rural  customers. 


|  Tom  Williams  (right) ,  Prince  Frederick, 
Md.,  talks  over  plans  for  more  service 
ith  county  agent  Hall. 


3  Henry  Harris  (left) ,  Athens,  Ga.,  talks  telephones 
with  dairyman  Robert  Langford.  The  miles  he 
travels  seeing  farmers  are  the  first  steps  in  plan¬ 
ning  new  lines. 

IVIore  than  260,000  telephones  were  added  in  Bell 
rural  areas  in  1953  .  .  .  well  over  two  and  a  quarter 
million  since  World  War  II.  And  improvements  have 
kept  pace  with  new  installations.  Today,  for  example, 
86%  of  Bell  System  rural  telephones  are  on  lines  with 
eight  or  fewer  parties  .  .  .  more  than  nine  out  of 
ten  telephones  have  improved  ringing.  And  in  1954 
continued  progress  will  be  made  in  rural  telephone 
expansion  and  improvement. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


" 


ATM 


Marketing  Husked  Sweet  Corn 

In  this  matter  of  excess,  natural- 
wrapped,  unhusked  sweet  corn  as  it 
is  commonly  sold  is  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  uneconomical.  Just  when  and 
where  husked  sweet  corn  was  first 
marketed  will  probably  never  be 
known,  but  as  far  back  as  1939  the 
method  was  tried  on  a  fairly  large 
scale  by  the  Robson  Seed  Farms  in 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  corn 
ears,  husked  and  chilled,  and  paper 
wrapped,  were  marketed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  City.  Since 
then,  this  marketing  practice  has  been 
quite  common  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Outside  of  elimination  of  excessive 
tops,  little  is  gained  in  matter  con¬ 
servation  in  the  prepackaging  of  root 
vegetables.  Here  convenience  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  improved  sales  display  are 
the  main  features.  Peeled,  packaged 
ready-to-cook  potatoes  have  been 
sold  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  con¬ 
serving  food  values,  it  is  doubtful  if 
peeling  vegetables  is  a  good  practice, 
as  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the 
vegetable  is  at  or  just  under  the  outer 
surface.  There  are,  however,  some  in¬ 
stances  where  the  careful  packaging 
in  a  highly  protective  package  will 
put  superior  garden  fruits  on  the 


“I  Sitting  on  a  fence  in  western 
Colorado,  telephone  manager  Jack 
Gray  (right)  points  out  to  rancher 
Bob  Urquhart  where  a  new  line  will  go. 


in  Colorado,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Maryland— all  over  rural  America 


Experienced  telephone  men— 
many  thousands  of  them  — 
planned  and  built 
more  and  more  lines 
and  constantly  improved 


A  quality  product  for  the  con - 
sumer 9  and  more  efficient  mer¬ 
chandising  for  the  grower — 
These  are  the  advantages  of 

Prepackaged  Farm  Produce 


Prepackaging  is  truly  the  up  and 
coming  word  in  selling  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  produce.  It  can  be  briefly  de¬ 
fined  as  preparing  produce  for  sale  at 
retail  in  consumer-sized  parcels.  The 
idea  on  the  whole  is,  of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  very  new,  certainly  not  as  applied 
to  processed  and  manufactured  food 
products  where  the  can  and  the 
carton  have  long  ago  about  displaced 
the  open  bulk  container. 

But  the  prepackaging  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  of  later  date,  an 
accompaniment  of  the  postwar  parade 
of  the  grocery  trade  away  from  the 


old  over-the-counter  sales  type  of 
store  to  the  self-serve  supermarket. 
It  is  plain  that  this  change  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  and  accelerated  by 
the  development  of  rapid  motor  truck 
and  airplane  transportation,  the  self- 
service,  reach-in  refrigerated  food 
counter,  and  the  transparent  plastic 
food  wrapper.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
while  fresh  produce  sales  are  in  some 
aspects  associated  with  the  methods 
of  selling  quick  or  deep  frozen  prod¬ 
ucts,  our  present  interest  is  with 
fresh  refrigerated  vegetable  products 
that  are  conserved,  as  far  as  possible, 


in  the  prime  condition  as  taken  from 
the  fields,  and  only  the  inconvenience 
and  wastes  of  the  bulk  produce  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Merits  of  Prepackaging 

The  first  and  most  evident  merit 
of  the  prepackaging  idea  is  that  of 
convenience — the  saving  of  every¬ 
body’s  time,  that  of  the  consumer  and 
of  the  merchant  as  well.  Hardly  sec¬ 
ond  in  evidence,  and  possibly  it  should 
be  called  first  in  public  value,  is  the 
factor  of  sanitation,  the  protection 
given  the  prepackaged  food  product. 
Closely  allied  are  the  advantages  of 
standardization  of  quality  and  re¬ 
tention  of  good  quality  and  flavor 
throughout  the  sales  display  of  the 
produce.  These  factors  are  primarily 
considerations  pf  consumer  interest, 
public  health  and  good  merchandis¬ 
ing,  all  of  concern  to  the  vegetable 
grower  as  they  influence  the  market 
for  his  produce — but  another  factor 
of  prepackaging  comes  more  directly 
in  relationship  to  his  methods  and 
welfare  as  a  grower.  This,  and  by  no 
means  the  least,  of  the  advantages  of 
fresh  produce  prepackaging,  is  the 
elimination  of  vegetable  waste  from 


A  BIG  AND  BUSY  YEAR 
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market.  One  of  these  could  be  an 
“easy-to-peel”  type  of  tomato  that 
would  not  stand  up  in  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  handling.  The  tough  exterior, 
favored  by  market  growers  for  ship¬ 
ping  vegetables,  is,  for  the  consumer’s 
interests,  not  always  a  merit.  Some 
few  years  back,  several  short  notices 
appeared  in  farm  papers  written  by 
people  who  claimed  to  have  “heir¬ 
loom”  tomato  varieties  with  which 
the  thin  outer  peel  could  be  easily 
slipped  from  the  ripe  fruit.  But  none 
of  these  seem  ever  to  have  been  com¬ 
mercially  exploited  in  this  country. 
There  is,  however,  a  tomato  variety 
for  which  this  “easy  peel”  feature  is 
claimed,  advertised  in'  England.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  protective 
packaging,  refrigeration  and  air  ship¬ 
ping  could  put  this  and  other  soft 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  more  ex¬ 
tensive  markets,  including  tender  rind 
cucumbers  that  do  not  need  peeling 
and  some  high  quality  melons  now 
but  little  known. 

In  the  Cucurbit  Field 

There  is  another  large  class  of 
vegetable  fruits  with  which  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  prepackaged 
merchandising.  This  includes  the  large 
cucurbits,  the  squashes,  pumpkins  and 
melons  sold  in  seeded  and  cut  por¬ 
tions.  Such  prepackaging  would  al¬ 
ways  retain  some  byproduct  material, 


and  display  space  and  labor  saving 
and  the  retention  of  organic  matter 
by  the  grower,  are  all  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  packaging  will 
be  done  by  the  grower,  or  by  some 
one  close  to  the  point  of  origin.  Many 
retailers  do  not  want  the  job,  and 
the  only  thing  that  should  prevent 
the  grower  from  doing  "it,  is  the  lack 
of  a  sufficient  labor  force  and  of  effi¬ 
cient  equipment.  The  labor  problem 
should  not  be  too  difficult,  as  the 
labor  requirement  is  offset  to  a  large 
extent  by  a  labor  saving  in  handling 
the  more  bulky  bulk  product  in  trans¬ 
portation,  and  keeping  labor  employed 
in  rural  prepackaging  plants  tends 
toward  a  desirable  decentralization 
of  industry. 

The  development  of  equipment 
suitable  for  grower  prepackaging  does 
not  now  quite  meet  the  situation. 
The  actual  packaging  equipment,  ma¬ 
chines  for  sorting  and  placing  the 
produce  in  the  containers,  is  efficient. 
There  are  packages  in  great  variety, 
transparent  bags  and  over  wrapped 
trays  and  window  cartons,  mesh  bags, 
parchment  paper  wraps  and  alumi¬ 
num  foil  packages,  suitable  for  about 
every  imaginable  requirement.  But 
the  vegetable  preparatory  machines 
now  available  are  not  all  too  well 
adapted  to  individual  grower  use. 
Machines  available  for  husking  green 
sweet  corn,  and  green  pea  and  bean 


Photo:  Rutgers  University 

Prepackaging  fruit  and  vegetables  means  sanitary  handling  of  the  product  in 
an  attractive  container.  Last  season  housewives  manifested  a  marked 
preference  for  peaches  which  were  offered  in  the  prepackaged  containers 
shown  at  a  leading  fruit  market  in  Camden,  N.  J. 


the  seeds  and  rind,  to  the  grower.  It 
may  be  that  the  marketing  of  cut 
portions  of  large  specimens  of  these 
fruits  is  a  more  rational  proposition 
than  the  development  of  the  now 
popular  small  fruit  “individual”  or 
“ice  box”  types,  as  in  these  small 
fruits  the  rind  and  seed  waste  is 
relatively  high.  Wrapped  halved  and 
quartered  portions  of  large  squashes 
are  now  occasionally  sold,  and  are 
more  convenient  and  economical  for 
the  cook  lhan  whole  small  ones.  Re¬ 
frigerated  seeded  cantalope  halves, 
packaged  in  a  tray  with  which  a 
plastic  or  wooden  ice  cream  spoon  is 
included,  could  become  a  common 
form  for  marketing  this  fruit.  A  re¬ 
frigerated  prepackaged  *  watermelon 
product  would  be  even  more  con¬ 
venient  and  economical. 

The  time  may  come  when  the 
Georgia  grower  will  not  load  a  box¬ 
car  with  big  un-cut  watermelons, 
more  or  less  ripe,  packed  in  straw — 
but  instead,  load  a  transport  plane 
with  refrigerated,  seedless,  ripe  mel¬ 
on-heart  portions  packed  in  plastic 
containers,  a  product  that  will  be 
served  on  northern  tables  and  ice 
cream  counters  on  the  morrow.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
consumption  of  the  watermelon,  the 
most  distinctively  American  garden 
fruit,  could  be  more  than  doubled  if 
it  was  served  in  a  more  agreeable 
and  civilized  manner,  free  from  the 
nuisance  of  rind  and  seed  debris. 
Watermelon  fruit  so  handled  would 
be  certain  to  be  vine-ripened  and  of 
high  sugar  content. 

Growers’  Needs  for  Prepackaging 

These  arguments  for  vegetable  pre¬ 
packaging,  involving  transportation 
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hullers  are  nearly  all  big  expensive, 
stationary  machines  designed  for  can¬ 
ning  factory  use. 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  fact 
that  most  prepackaged  vegetables 
must  be  kept  at  the  low  temperatures 
of  around  32  to  33  degrees  F.  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  undesirable  chem¬ 
ical  changes.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
that  reduction  of  temperature  should 
take  place  immediately  after  harvest, 
particularly  as  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  harvested  at  seasons  of 
high  field  temperatures  of  80  to  over 
90  degrees.  In  some  respects  the  op¬ 
timum  temperatures  for  holding  vege¬ 
tables  have  been  found  to  be  a  little 
different  than  those  first  accepted, 
with  husked  sweet  corn  and  celery 
about  at  ihe  foot  of  the  list  with  a 
low  of  31  to  32  degrees  and  other 
vegetables  in  a  gradually  ascending 
scale  up  to  45  to  50  degrees  for  cu¬ 
cumbers,  50  to  55  degrees  for  squash, 
and  55  to  60  degrees  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes. 

In  the  present  situation,  the  iack  of 
an  inexpensive  and  efficient  pre-cool¬ 
ing  apparatus  for  farm  and  field  use 
is  the  most  serious  retarding  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  extension  of  prepackaging 
by  growers.  The  present  hydrocooling 
machines  are  efficient  but  are  too 
large  and  expensive  for  all  but  the 
large  growers,  and  cooperative  and 
commercial  packers.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  will  soon  see  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  profit  in  the  production  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  pre-coolers  for 
the  average  grower’s  use,  and  the 
vegetable  cooler  will  become  as  com¬ 
monplace  a  piece  of  equipment  to 
the  market  gardener  as  the  milk  cool¬ 
er  is  to  the  dairyman. 

A.  P.  Whallon 


Town _ 


_ State _ 


I  bought  for  economy! 


Homer  I.  Thomas,  West  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.  says:  “I  feel  that  a  really 
fine  barn  is  always  cheapest  in 
the  end.  That’s  why  I  selected 
Rilco.  With  these  precision-made 
rafters,  five  men  had  the  whole 
barn  and  milk  house  framed  in 
23^>  days  .  .  .  and  I  call  that  real 


economy!”  Rilco  Rafters  are 
laminated  from  kiln-dried  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  with  strong 
waterproof  glues;  and  are  shaped, 
cut  to  length  and  drilled  at  the 
factory.  They  are  delivered  with 
all  connection  hardware,  ready 
for  quick  and  easy  erection. 


"I  wanted 


more  space!” 


# 

GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


Adolph  Ritz,  like  most  other 
successful  farmers,  has  a  lot  of 
machinery  to  keep  in  shape.  So 
when  he  decided  to  build  a  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  he  picked  the  Rilco 
Type  50  Utility  Building — and 
got  a  post-free  building  with 
100%  usable  floor  space .  “My 


Rilco  building  was  cheaper  than 
metal,”  says  Mr.  Ritz.  “Also, 
I  like  Rilco  construction  for 
strength.  It  gives  me  a  roof  that 
is  straight  and  true.”  For  a  new 
Rilco  catalog  showing  all  of  our 
many  types  of  farm  buildings, 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


*Pri ce  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


''Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  following  farm  buildings. 


□  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 
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Now!  Quick  quack  grass  control 


with  MH-401 


Earlier  plantings— 
more  money  for  you! 


Now,  as  a  weed-killer,  Naugatuck’s  amazingly  versatile 
MH-40  can  solve  your  quack  grass  problem  and  improve 
your  profit  picture.  Apply  MH-40  to  growing  quack  grass, 
plow  it  under  4  to  8  days  later  and  you  can  plant  your  crop 
immediately. 

No  more  repeated  plowings  to  control  quack  grass.  No 
more  waiting  a  year  for  treated  areas  to  be  safe  for  crops. 
MH-40  does  the  job  quickly,  effectively  and  safely  — thus 
lets  you  plant  sooner  for  faster  dollar  returns.  What’s  more, 
it’s  extremely  easy  to  apply  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 

*11.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,614,916 

Order  MH-40  or  formulations  containing  MH  from  your 
local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Naugatuck  Chemical 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK.  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


T.  M.  K*,  u.  S.  W  off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


ttOSM 


Double  $499 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  1s& 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 


operation  support  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Not#:  Be  aura  to 
both  six*  and  tide  whan  ordering.)  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.Q.D  'S. 

Over  700, 00Q  SeHafiod  Users! 
t0  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— Money-back  Gtmanbm 
MAIL  ORDER  ONLY 
Delay  may  be  serious  —  ORDER  TODAY! 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
811  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RY-24,  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

Wilh  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  Including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  rince  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  RN,  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


^FIRESTONE— LEE—  GOODRICH. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


PUM  P  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISIHMS^B 
IRRIGATE— FILL  TAWHS-P Uti  WELL  WAU«^ 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  al  75'  High  or  1600 

>  GPH  from  25*  well.  Stuidy.  Ruslprool  Alloy  Meta!.  Su 

_ Impeller.  Uses  any  i/8  to  1/2  H.P,  Motor.  Wilt  AQ  R 

not  leak  or  clog,  fits  any  garden  Pose  Immediate 
Money  Back  Guarantee  Send  Check.  MO, or  CO  P  S 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5  W  I  D  m.O  «  0'3]  NEW  J  !  Jt  S  M 


No  More  Weeds 


At  the  recent  1954  annual  meeting 
of  the  Northeastern  Weed  Control 
Conference  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 
many  new  practical  developments  of 
herbicides  were  presented. 

A  new  plant  growth  modifying 
chemical  was  described  my  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  scientists. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Mitchell  of  the  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  Station  at  Beltsville,  told  how 
this  compound,  when  placed  on 
leaves,  was  absorbed,  moved  down 
the  stem  into  the  roots,  then  out  of 
the  roots  into  the  soil.  The  chemical 
was  then  readily  absorbed  by  roots 
of  nearby  plants  and  translocated  to 
their  leaves  where  it  checked  growth. 
Only  about  nine  hours  were  required 
for  the  chemical  to  make  the  trip 
from  one  plant  to  another  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  to  cause  the  effect. 
The  chemical  (alpha  methoxyphenyl- 
acetic  acid)  moved  upward  as 
readily  as  downward  in  plants  and 
from  one  species  of  plant  to  another. 

Weed-Killing  vs.  Insect-Killing 
Chemicals 

Experimental  trials  described  by 
Drs.  L.  L.  Danielson  and  R.  N.  Hof- 
master  of  the  Virginia  Truck  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  indi- 


was  not  reflected  in  stand  nor  yield 
reductions.  Of  this  group,  low  vola¬ 
tile  esters  of  2,4-D  appeared  1,o  be 
safer  to  use  than  other  formulations. 

Experiments  in  Bark  Feeling 

David  B.  Cook,  N.  Y.  Supervising 
Forester,  reported  that  chemi-peel- 
ing  is  a  relatively  new  technique  that 
shows  great  promise  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  costs  and  the  improvement 
of  product  in  the  extraction  of  pulp- 
wood  and  similar  small-sized  iciest 
products.  At  modest  cost,  it  will 
loosen  the  bark  from  most  species 
of  trees,  so  that  after  drying  and 
freezing,  it  will  fall  off  by  itself  or 
can  be  knocked  off  with  minimum 
effort.  It  works  especially  well  on 
beech,  hard  maple  and  soft  maple, 
the  first  two  of  which  cannot  be 
economically  sap-peeled,  and  on  red 
pine.  White  ash  is  about  the  only 
species  that  will  not  chemi-peel 
satisfactorily.  During  the  sap-peeling 
season  —  June  to  early  August  —  a 
girdle  of  bark  is  removed  as  low  on 
the  stem  as  practical  and  the  ex¬ 
posed  wood  thoroughly  painted  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
arsenite.  New  formulations  contain 
both  a  dye  for  identification  and  a 


Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  weeds  along  fence  rows  and  around  farm  buildings  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  eliminated  at  low  cost  by  proper  application  of  modern  herbi¬ 
cides.  A  portable  sprayer  speeds  up^the  work  and  assures  uniform  appli¬ 
cation. 


cated  that  very  careful  investigations 
of  the  compatibility  of  weed-killing 
chemicals  and  insect-killing  chemi¬ 
cals  should  be  made  before  recom¬ 
mending’ their  use  in  combination  in 
a  single  spray  on  sweet  corn.  Two 
chemical  weed  killers  and  two  insec¬ 
ticides  were  used  singly  and  in 
combination  on  a  single  variety  of 
sweet  corn.  One  combination  of 
2,4-D  amine  weed  killer  and  toxa- 
phene  insecticide,  applied  on  the 
young  growing  sweet  corn,  reduced 
yields  severely;  on  the  other  hand, 
these  chemicals  used  singly  were 
only  mildly  toxic  to  the  corn. 

Effect  of  Soil  Moisture 

The  success  or  failure  of  many 
herbicides  may  be  attributed  to  soil 
moisture  conditions  at  the  time  of 
application,  especially  those  applied 
as  pre-emergence  treatments.  In  a 
series  of  tests  performed  at  Seabrook 
Farms  with  Golden  Cross  Sweet 
Corn  last  Summer,  all  treatments 
were  subjected  both  to  irrigated  and 
dry  soil  conditions  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  chemical  applications. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  pre-emergence  applications  of 
Dowicide  G  at  15  pounds,  and  Dow 
Premerge  at  four  and  one-half  and 
six  pounds,  per  acre  were  the  most 
acceptible  treatments  used.  Slightly 
better  weed  control  was  obtained  by 
deferring  the  application  until  short¬ 
ly  before  corn  emergence  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  of  application  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Post-emergence 
treatments — when  the  corn  was  four 
to  five  inches  tall  —  of  the  dinitro 
materials  reduced  the  stand  and 
yield  of  sweet  corn.  On  the  sandy 
loam  soils  of  this  experiment,  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  injury  were  apparent 
on  2,4-D  treated  plots,  although  this 


smelly  wildlife  repellent.  Ten 
months  after  treatment,  the  wood  is 
ready  for  harvest.  At  this  time, 
species  like  red  pine  have  dried  out 
enough  so  that  the  wood  is  ready 
for  preservative  treatment.  Hard¬ 
woods  require  additional  drying. 
Chemi-peeling  has  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  le  aving  the  unwanted  bark 
out  in  the  woods  along  with  con¬ 
siderable  moisture,  thus  saving  on 
transportation  and  waste  disposal 
costs.  Like  any  technique,  it  has  its 
limitations,  and  is  not  well  adapted 
to  peeling  birch.  Chemi-peeled  as¬ 
pen,  if  given  too  heavy  a  dose  of 
chemical,  may  be  stained  brown. 

Herbicides  for  Grass  Control 

Experiments  carried  out  in  1952 
by  Ornamentals  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  in  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
showed  that  2,4-D,  Crag  No.  1,  TAT- 
GW  and  dinitro  herbicides  gave  fair¬ 
ly  good  weed  control  in  plantings  of 
gladiolus  corms  and  cormels  when 
applied  as  delayed  pre-emergence 
sprays.  There  were  no  harmful 
effects  to  corm  yields  or  to  cut  flow¬ 
er  production. 

Dalapon,  a  new  grass-controlling 
herbicide,  was  discussed  by 
Lawrence  Southwick  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company.  Chemically  2,2- 
dichloropropionic  acid  (dalapon)  is 
absorbed  either  by  roots  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil,  or  through  living 
grass  foliage;  and  is  translocated  in 
the  plant.  It  produces  malformations 
and  other  visible  growth  abnormali¬ 
ties.  Crown  and  rhizome  buds  ex¬ 
hibit  dormancy  for  various  periods 
from  which  the  buds,  at  suitable 
rates,  fail  to  recover.  However,  cer¬ 
tain  broadleaved  plants  possess  tol¬ 
erance  to  applications  which  are 
lethal  to  many  grasses.  Tests  by 
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Dow  researchers  and  also  by  State 
experiment  stations  have  shown  that 
the  persistence  of  dalapon  in  soil  is 
of  relatively  short  duration  under 
average  rainfall  conditions  in  the 
Northeast.  Toxicological  studies  on 
the  material  have  shown  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  no  appreciable  hazards  with 
regard  to  handling,  or  to  animals 
and  wildlife  in  treated  areas.  Prom¬ 
ising  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the  use  of  dalapon  to  control  weedy 
perennial  grasses  including  quack, 
Johnson,  Bermuda  and  para  and 
such  annuals  as  crabgrass,  the  fox¬ 
tails  and  others.  It  is  not  selective 
among  grasses  and  cannot  be  used  to 
kill  crab  grass  in  lawns.  It  has  shown 
promise  for  control  of  cattail  and 
reeds,  including  the  giant  plume- 
grass  common  along  east  coastal 
areas.  The  physiological  response  of 


grasses  to  dalapon  is  similar  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  to  the  response  to  TCA 
which  has  been  used  for  a  number 
of  years  as  a  grass-control  chemical. 
An  advantage  of  dalapon  is  im¬ 
proved  foliar  absorption  and  hence 
better  results  under  variable  climatic 
conditions.  In  fact,  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  particularly  im¬ 
portant  just  as  long  as  the  grasses  to 
be  controlled  are  adequately  wet 
with  the  spray.  The  formulation 
under  most  intensive  study  is  the 
water  soluble  sodium  salt. 

From  these  and  other  experiments 
and  studies,  it  can  be  seen  that 
noxious  weeds  and  grasses  are  more 
and  more  being  contained  and 
brought  under  control  —  thanks  to 
constant,  painstaking  research. 

R.  w.  D. 


F.F.A.  Activities  in  Penna. 


The  Keystone  Association,  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  (FFA)  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  “Keystone 
Farmer”  on  62  Pennsylvania  FFA 
boys  at  the  1954  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  The  formal  investiture  was  in 
charge  of  Robert  Worley,  Mercer, 
FFA  State  President  assisted  by 
Mowery  Frey,  Lancaster,  FFA  Treas¬ 
urer.  The  title  of  Keystone  Farmer 
is  awarded  to  vocational  students  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  rural  life.  The  degree  is 
the  highest  honor  which  can  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  an  FFA  boy  at  the  state 
level,  and  it  cannot  be  granted  to 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  state 
membership.  The  minimum  require¬ 
ments  to  qualify  are  that  the  memT 
ber  must  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture,  demonstrated  marked 
ability  in  leadership,  earned  at  least 
$500  in  productive  enterprises,  and 
attained  satisfactory  achievement  in 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  farm 
or  the  comfort  of  the  farm  home.  The 
FFA  “Keystone  Farmers”  from 
Pennsylvania  were  selected  by  the 
State  FFA  Advisory  Council,  of 
which  H.  A.  Everett,  Bloomsburg,  is 
chairman,  and  R.  C.  Lightner,  Get¬ 
tysburg,  supervisor  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  Adams  and  Franklin 
Counties  is  the  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  member. 


In  recognition  of  exceptional 
achievement  as  a  farm  boy,  Charles 
Gamble  of  Fredonia,  Mercer  County, 
at  the  1954  Farm  Show  received  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  award 
as  the  “State  Star  Farmer  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

The  FFA  State  officers  also  desig¬ 
nated  four  other  FFA  boys  for  the 
Regional  Star  Farmer  award,  going 
to  the  lads  with  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  in  agriculture  and 
leadership  within  their  regions; 
these  were  as  follows:  Robert  Page, 
17,  New  Milford,  Northern  Tier  FFA 
Chapter  of  Blue  Ridge  Joint  High 
School,  Susquehanna  County.  South¬ 
eastern  Region  (16  counties) — Glenn 
A.  Zepp,  17,  Gettysburg,  Battlefield 
FFA  Chapter,  and  senior  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  Joint  High  School.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Adams 
County  4-H  Dairy  Calf  Club  and 
vice-president  of  the  Adams  County 
4-H  Tractor  Maintenance  Club.  After 
graduation,  he  plans  a  partnership 
with  his  father  on  the  home  farm. 
South  Central  Region  (17  counties) 
—  James  L.  Hamilton,  17,  Marion 
Center,  Indiana  County,  Marion 
Center  Joint  High  School  FFA  Chap¬ 
ter.  Southwestern  Region  (9  coun¬ 
ties)  —  Linn  F.  Hamilton,  17,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Trinity  FFA  Chapter  at 
Trinity  Joint  High  School,  where  he 
is  a  senior.  N.  M.  Eberly 


The  Story  of  Methionine  —  Poul¬ 
try  are  among  the  most  efficient  con¬ 
verters  of  feed  to  food,  but  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  small  amounts  of  the  syn¬ 
thetic  amino  acid,  methionine,  to  the 
feed  increases  the  feed  converting 
efficiency  of  chicks,  broilers  and  tur¬ 
keys  even  more.  The  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Department  of  the  DuPont 
Company  has  made  extensive  tests 
of  the  material — with  “best”  rations, 
with  and  without  fish  meal,  with 
vegetable-protein  diets,  with  anti¬ 
biotics — and  concludes  that  methion¬ 
ine  can  improve  weight  gains  by 
three  per  cent  and  also  cut  down 
the  feed  consumed  per  unit  of  gain 
by  three  per  cent.  Some  grain  compa¬ 
nies  adpl  a  pound  of  it  to  a  ton  of 
poultry  feed.  The  whole  methionine 
story  is  well  told  in  a  free  booklet 
available  to  those  poultrymen  who 
will  write  for  it  to  the  Nutrition  Sec¬ 
tion,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Division, 
E.  I.  DuPont  De  Nemours  &  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Machines  for  Contour  Farming — 
Contour  farming  pays  off  in  three 
ways:  (1)  Saves  tractor  power;  (2) 
Results  in  higher  yields;  and  (3) 
Conserves  soil,  water,  seed,  and 
fertilizer.  Contour  farming  is  the 
tilling  of  the  soil  and  planting  and 
cultivating  of  crops  along  surface 
lines  that  are  comparatively  level  or 
that  have  approximately  the  same 
elevation  on  sloping  land  around  the 
hill,  as  contrasted  to  the  old  up-and- 
down  methods.  New  and  efficient 
machines  have  been  developed  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  contour 
farming.  The  J.  I.  Case  Company, 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  recently  published 
a  very  practical  and  informative 
booklet  on  the  subject  of  “Level 
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Farming  on  Sloping  Fields.”  It  is 
well  illustrated  and  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  anyone  writing  to 
the  company  and  requesting  same. 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book  —  Berry 
growers  will  find  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  information  in 
this  free  illustrated  catalog  that  has 
been  prepared  by  men  with  a  life¬ 
time  experience  in  the  production  of 
quality  plants. 

The  book  contains  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  two  new  and  promising 
strawberry  varieties  released  last 
Fall  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
—  Pocahontas  and  Dixieland.  It  also 
includes  all  the  popular  standard 
berry  varieties  as  well  as  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  nursery  stock  consisting 
of  fruit  trees,  nut  trees,  ornamentals, 
blueberries,  raspberries,  etc.  A  chap¬ 
ter  devoted  to  the  planting  and  care 
of  various  kinds  of  nursery  stock 
will  prove  helpful  to  both  the 
amateur  and  commercial  grower. 

The  book  will  be  mailed  without 
charge.  Just  address  a  card  to  Ray- 
ner  Bros.,  Salisbury  50,  Md. 


Timely  Topics  on  Poultry  —  The 
Wirthmore  Poultry  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chas.  M.  Cox  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  has  recently  issued  the 
11th  edition  of  “Timely  Topics,”  an 
informative  208-page  handbook  for 
poultrymen.  Beginning  with  the 
story  of  poultry  economics,  this  valu¬ 
able  book  continues  with  chapters  on 
the  baby  chicks,  the  growing  period, 
the  laying  flock,  the  breeding  flock, 
poultry  meat,  market  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  health.  Many  photographs  and 
some  charts  and  tables  illustrate  the 
text  that  itself  is  simple,  direct  and 
easy  to  read.  Up-to-date  in  every 
respect,  Timely  Topics  should  be  of 
ihterest  and  value  to  any  and  all 
poultrymen.  It  is  available  free  of 
charge  at  Wirthmore  grain  dealers, 
also  direct  from  the  Chas.  M.  Cox 
Company,  177  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


More  and  better 
apples  and  peaches 
with  PHYGON-XL! 


UNTREATED  APPLES 


Bushels  of 
extra  dollars 
for  you! 


TREATED  WITH  PHYGON-XL, 
THE  ORCHARD  FUNGICIDE 


It  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  tree  to  apply  Phygon-XL,  for 
it’s  the  least  expensive  organic  fungicide  you  can  use.  But 
more  important,  you’ll  market  far  more  #1  apples  for  far 
greater  profits.  Phygon-treated  apples  ripen  more  uni¬ 
formly.  You’ll  have  fewer  “rejects”  because  Phygon-XL, 
when  properly  applied,  gives  you  almost  100%  apple  scab 
control. 

Besides  apple  scab,  Phygon-XL  effectively  controls 
bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches,  California  blight  of 
peaches,  brown  rot  and  blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach 
leaf  curl  and  many  other  fungus’  diseases.  Phygon-XL  is 
simple  to  apply.  It  mixes  effectively  with  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  fungicides  and  insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pol¬ 
len  and  bees  and  does  not  affect  odor  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 


Order  Phygon-XL  or  formulations  containing  Phygon  from 
your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


SO"  ANNIVERSARY 


Naugatuck  Chemica  K 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Aianap. 


Bring  You 

EXTRA  SPARE  TIME  CASH1 
No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cush¬ 
ion  comfort  to  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  co-workers.  Advance  com¬ 
missions  to  $4.00  a  pair,  plus 
Cash  Bonus,  Paid  Vacation, 

$25.00  Reward  Offer.  Outstand¬ 
ing  values  for  men,  women, 
children.  Money  back  guaran¬ 
tee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  Today  for  FREE 
new  84  page  Catalog  and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  370  Boston  10, 


Crepe 
Sole 
Hit  With 
DOUBLE 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


Mass. 


100  East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELt  CHEAP 

$250,000  New  and  Used  Tractor  Parts,  150  Models, 
describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guar. 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

6  X  8  @  $3.84 

7  x  9  @  5.04 

8  x  12  @  7.68 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Singe  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


5  and  8  H.P 

TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 
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USED  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

SHUR-RANE  DEALERS  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  that  want  to  modernize  their  systems  to  SHUR-RANE. 
To  make  this  possible  we  need  homes  for  other  makes  of  pipe.  Some  almost  new.  Write  and  let  us 
know  your  needs.  USED  PUMPS  IN  STOCK. 

NOTICE:  If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  system,  make  certain  you  examine  the  SHUR-RANE  Line 
to  see  for  yourself  why  people  that  have  been  irrigating  for  years  are  shifting  to  it. 

THERE  IS  A  SHUR-RANE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU' 

WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY. 

LARCHMONT  ENGINEERING  •  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
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Vast  Rail  Improvement  Program 
Aids  Farms  on  New  York  Central 


V  BUMPER  CROP  OF  BOXCARS!  Near- 
■  •  ly  19,000  new  cai's  have  joined 
New  York  Central’s  great  grain- 
carrying  fleet  since  1945.  That  83- 
million-dollar  investment  assures 
prompt  movement  of  crops  from 
farm  to  market.  And  it’s  just  one 
way  that  Central’s  program  of  prog¬ 
ress  benefits  farmers. 


OPEN  DOOR  TO  WORLD  MARKETS. 

•  Central  tracks  link  the  farms  of 
11  states  with  the  great  ports  han¬ 
dling  85 Co  of  U.S.  Atlantic  trade. 
In  recent  years,  New  York  Central 
has  invested  millions  to  improve  its 
shipside  facilities  that  include  up- 
to-the-minute  equipment  for  han¬ 
dling  all  types  of  farm  products. 


ALWAYS  LOOKING  AHEAD,  the 

•  New  York  Central  Agricultural 
Department  actively  supports  the 
4-H  Clubs.  Also,  it  constantly  seeks 
better  ways  to  transport  food.  Ideas 
like  the  new,  adjustable-deck  live¬ 
stock  cars  and  super-low-tempera¬ 
ture  refrigerator  cars  now  rolling 
on  the  Water  Level  Route. 


m  IT'S  A  TWO-WAY  JOE.  In  any 

weather,  the  year  around,  Cen¬ 
tral’s  great  new  locomotive  fleet  not 
only  hauls  food  to  market,  it  also 
speeds  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
farms.  And  it  does  both  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  per  ton  per  mile. 

For  dependable,  low-cost  transpor¬ 
tation  is  always  the  central  idea! 


FORI 

FINEST 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

THE  MARTIN” 


The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo, 
built! 


Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 
now! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
712  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

'-  SeneE/otT*  aFoyt  Martin 


EH  Silo  O  Haymaker  Q  Arch;  Bldg.  Q  Oib  «  Bin 


Nome- 


Address- 


City_ 


Slote 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

SIZES  3-14  FT. 


Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  SI  00  per 
machine  Famous  quaMy.  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  M  it  Special  sizes  tor  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


FaSWEDESBORO  IE  N.  J. 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-2,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD: 


4  H  CLUBS  •  money 

FOR  INFORMATION 


TO  EARN 
FOR  YOUR 
WRITE  — 


EXTRA 

CLUB? 


Von  Brockfen  82  Chopel  Ptoce  Amsterdom,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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The  highest  pen  in  all  the  egg  laying  tests  -for  the  past  year  was  the  While 
Leghorn  entry  of  the  Cashman  Leghorn  Farm,  Webster,  Kentucky,  it 

earned  4,145.20  points. 


The  1952-53  Egg  Laying  Tests 


The  standard  egg  laying  tests  of 
the  United  States  completed  their  year 
on  September  15,  1953  with  a  new 
average  high  in  production  —  224.4 
eggs  per  pullet  entered,  compared 
with  216.5  eggs  for  the  previous 
year.  The  complete  record  of  each 
breed  and  the  records  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  tests  are  shown  in  Tables 
1  and  2. 

Highest  Pen 

Highest  pen  in  all  the  laying  tests 
was  the  White  Leghorn  entry  of  the 
Cashman  Leghorn  Farm,  Webster, 
Kentucky,  which  earned  *  4,145.20 
points  from  a  production  of  3,811 
eggs.  As  each  entry  consisted  of  13 
birds,  this  was  the  equivalent  of 
318.8  points  and  293.1  eggs  per  bird. 
The  10  highest  pens  for  the  entire 
country  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Random  Sample  Tests 

Random  sample  tests,  not  yet 
standardized  on  a  national  basis  as 


to  rules  and  methods  of  evaluating 
results,  were  in  operation  in  New 
York,  California  and  Florida.  A 
modified  type  exists  in  New  Jersey 
where  the  entries  are  based  on  a 
random  sample  of  the  commercial 
grade  of  pullet  chick  being  produced 
by  the  hatchery  or  breeder.  Results 
from  these  projects  showed  a  wide 
variation.  In  the  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test  at  Horseheads,  the  most 
profitable  pen  to  the  age  of  500  days 
returned  $4.81  per  chick  ovei  cost 
of  chick  and  feed,  while  the  least 
profitable  pen  brought  in  only  29 
cents  per  chick.  This  difference  was 
due  to  mortality  and  low  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  as  the  most  profitable  pen 
lost  only  six  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
entered,  compared  with  a  loss  of  68 
per  cent  in  the  least  profitable  pen; 
the  respective  pens  produced  240.0 
and  162.3  eggs  per  average  number 
of  birds  in  each  pen.  The  10  most 
profitable  pens  in  the  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test  are  shewn  in 
Table  3.  C.  S.  Platt 


Table  1 


Production  Summary  of  All  Entries  in 


U.  S.  Official  Egg  Laying  Tests  for 

1952- 

53 

No.  of 

Points 

E9SS 

Ave.  E  eje; 

Birds 

Per 

Per 

Per  Cent 

Size 

Breed 

Entered 

Bird 

Bird 

Mortality  Os  PerDoz. 

Rhode  Island  Red . 

.  .  .  1.144 

244.1 

232.5 

12.2 

25,00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn . 

.  .  .  3,965 

240.9 

230.8 

12.5 

24.88 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock . 

.  .  .  507 

240.5 

230.2 

12.2 

24,90 

White  Wyandotte  . 

78 

235.2 

224.5 

3.8 

24.96 

Incrossbred  . 

.  .  .  507 

230.9 

225.2 

17.9 

24.50 

Crossbred  . 

.  ..  1,014 

230.8 

220.1 

14.3 

24,96 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  ..  819 

218.5 

210.0 

12.3 

24  82 

White  Plymouth  Rock . 

.  .  .  494 

210.2 

202.3 

14.4 

24.78 

Black  Australorp  . 

91 

209.6 

206.0 

18.7 

24.36 

Ancona  . 

13 

205.8 

201.4 

15.4 

2444 

California  Gray  . 

91 

200.0 

198.2 

13.2 

24.18 

Brown  Leghorn  . 

39 

188.0 

181.6 

15.4 

■  24.70 

Black  Minorca  . 

26 

182.9 

173.3 

19.2 

25.12 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock.  .  . 

26 

182.3 

182.1 

7.7 

24.02 

Lamona  . 

13 

149.8 

147.7 

23.1 

24.28 

White  Laced  Red  Cornish.  .  .  . 

13 

72.0 

81.2 

30.8 

21.74 

All  breeds  . 

.  .  .  8,840 

234.0 

224.4 

13.1 

24.86 

Table  2 

Owner 

Breed 

Test 

Points 

EElgs 

Cashman  Leg.  Farm.  Webster, 

Kv .  .  .  .  W.  L. 

Okla. 

4.145.20 

3,811 

Hunter  Pity.  Farm,  Elk  City, 

Okla .  .  W.  L. 

Okla.- 

4,071.15 

3,985 

J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield, 

Mass.  .  .R.  I.  R.  Conn. 

3.999.20 

3,742 

Blanton  Smith,  Nashville,  Tenn . Incross  Fla. 

3,948.30 

3,756 

Foreman  Pity.  Farm,  Lowell, 

Mich.  .W.  L. 

Okla. 

3,934.85 

3,791 

Babcock  Pity.  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. .  .  .  W.  L. 

N.  J. 

3.919.60 

3,713 

Darby  Leg.  Farm,  Somerville, 

N.  J..  .  W.  L. 

West. 

N.  Y. 

3.916.80 

3,732 

Foreman  Pity.  Farm.  Lowell, 

Mich.  .  .W.  L 

.  Fla. 

3,906.00 

3,713 

Wallace  Hty.,  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla.. .  . Incross  Fla. 

3,895.60 

3,775 

Mt.  Fair  Farm,  Watertown,  Conn .  . .  .  R.  I.  R.  Conn. 

3.895.55 

3,621 

Table  3 

Net  income  Per 

Rank  Owner 

Breed  Chick  Started! 

1  Heisdorf  &  Nelson  Farm,  Kirkland,  Wash.  W.  L. 

2  J.  J.  Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass.  R.  I.  R. 

3  Honeggers’  Breeder  Hatchery,  Forrest,  Ill.  W.  L. 

4  Hawley  Poultry  Farm,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  W.  L. 

5*  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  W.  L. 

5*  Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink,  N.  Y.  B.  R. 

7  Wirtz  Bros.,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  -  W.  L. 

8  Vancrest  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  N.  H. 

9  A.  C.  Lawton  &  Sons,  Foxboro,  Mass.  W.  P.  R:. 

10  Harco  Orchards  &  Pity.  Fm.,  So.  Easton,  Mass.  R.  I.  R. 


$4,817 

$4,287 

$4,201 

$3,821 

$31798 

$3,798 

$3,724 

$3,720 

$3,675 

$3,540 


(*  tie) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY  LANDO 


President  Eisenhower’s  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  trouble  in  Congress,  with 
the  legislators  very  much  disturbed 
at  the  prospect  of  facing  rural  voters 
in  an  election  year  with  a  middle- 
of-the-road  gradual  approach  to 
flexible  price  supports. 

The  President  proposed  a  gradual 
switch  to  modernized  parity  after 
1955,  and  flexible  75  per  cent  of 
parity  to  90  per  cent  price  supports 
on  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts  and 
rice  during  1955.  Support  levels 
would  not  be  dropped  more  than  five 
per  cent  in  anyone  year,  however. 
Both  of  these  proposals  fit  in  with 
the  position  of  the  livestock  and 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Northeast,  but 
both  are  opposed  in  the  corn  and 
wheat  Middle  West. 

The  President  asked  that  a  form  of 
the  Brannan  Plan  be  used  to  give 
wool  producers  90  per  cent  of  parity. 
Foreign  wool  would  be  permitted  to 
come  into  the  U.  S.  without  limit 
other  than  present  tariffs,  while  U.  S. 
wool  would  sell  on  the  market  for 
whatever  it  would  bring.  Then  a  part 
of  the  tariff  recipts  would  be  used 
to  make  direct  payments  to  wool 
producers  to  the  extent  needed  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
average  market  price  and  90  per 
cent  of  parity. 

The  House  will  definitely  not  pass 
any  such  law;  and  a  survey  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  group  would  vote  9-6 
in  favor  of  continued  90  per  cent  of 
parity  price  supports.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ratio  in  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  is  not  much  off  of  this  di¬ 
vision. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  suspect 
that  this  threat  will  not  serve  to 
continue  90  per  cent  of  parity  be¬ 
yond  its  scheduled  expiration  date 
this  coming  Dec.  31.  The  first  is  the 
fact  that  the  Anderson  flexible  price 
support  law  would  automatically 
come  into  effect  on  January  1  if 
Congress  fails  to  pass  a  law,  and  the 
second  is  that  the  President  is  re¬ 
ported  ready  to  veto  any  extension 
of  90  per  cent  of  parity.  The  Ander¬ 
son  Act  provides  70-90  per  cent 
flexible  supports  for  all  the  basics, 
plus  milk  and  its  products  and  wool, 
with  no  straight  90  per  cent  for  to¬ 
bacco  or  Brannan  Plan  for  wool. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Brannan 
Plan  is  actually  forbidden  by  the 
Anderson  Act. 

If  President  Eisenhower  remains 
firm,  there  is  not  a  chance  in  the 
world  that  the  Senate  could  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto. 

It  appears  at  this  early  stage  that, 
whether  or  not  the  legislators  expect 
a  veto,  Congress  will  pass  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  90  per  cent  of  parity.  If  this 
is  true,  and  it  seems  to  be,  then  the 
President  finds  the  hot  potato  com¬ 
pletely  dn  his  own  hands. -Already 
the  pressure  is  terrific,  aimed  at  con¬ 
vincing  him  he  should  not  veto. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  major  com¬ 
modity  to  feel  lowered  price  supports 
will  be  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  has 
authority  to  support  these  products 
anywhere  between  75  per  cent  of 
parity  and  90  per  cent.  Last  year  he 
continued  90  per  cent  of  parity,  but 
said  it  would  be  the  last  year.  He 
has  made  it  quite  clear  this  year 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind, 
and  that  on  April  1  the  support  level 
will  be  dropped  somewhat  for  milk 
and  dairy  products. 

*  *  *  ❖ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  have  about  10  per  cent  less 
money  to  spend  on  its  program  in 
the  fiscal  year  1955  than  it  had  in 
fiscal  1954  under  the  budget  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Eisenhower.  The  cut  in  Federal  farm 
Programs  would  be  somewhat  great¬ 
er  than  that,  because  the  budget  con¬ 
tains  increases  in  funds  for  aid  to 
otate  and  local  activities,  with  the 
President  calling  for  less  Federal  and 
more.  State  activity. 

This  is  the  first  budget  prepared 
entirely  by  this  administration.  Most 
federal  farm  programs  are  cut,  and 
the  budget  appears  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  decentralization  as  prom- 
med  by  the  administration. 

That  perennial  source  of  hot  de¬ 
bate  and  controversy — the  Agricult- 
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ural  Conservation  Program — is  not 
handled  in  the  budget.  The  President 
promised,  however,  to  send  to 
Congress  at  a  later  date  recommen¬ 
dations  for  a  completely  revised  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  the  program  which  in¬ 
volves  payments  to  farmers  to  cover 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  conservation 
work  carried  out  on  their  farms.  The 
current  budget  merely  asks  funds 
to  pay  farmers  amounts  already 
contracted  for  under  last  year’s 
Congressional  authorization.  The 
other  soil  program  involving  only 
advice  and  technical  help  through 
soil  conservation  districts,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice,  takes  a  drastic  cut. 

The  new  budget  uses  new  account¬ 
ing  methods  resulting  in  much  larger 
total  figures  for  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  spending.  This  is  for  the  most 
part,  due  to  price  support  activities. 
In  previous  years,  money  advanced 
for  price  support  buying  and  lend¬ 
ing  were  not  carried  in  total  ex¬ 
penditures  of  USDA.  Under  the  old 
budgets,  commodities  in  price  sup¬ 
port  storage  or  under  loan  were 
carried  as  commitments.  Only  when 
the  commodities  were  sold  at  a  profit 
or  loss  did  the  figures  show  up  in  the 
actual  spending  columns.  Under  the 
new  budget  all  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  transactions  are  carried 
in  the  cash  budget.  The  current 
budget  estimates  that  CCC  will  tie 
up  $3  billion  in  price  support  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  will  realize  about  $1.6  billion 
from  sales  and  loan  repayments.  This 
adds  $1.1  billion  to  USDA’s  budget, 
where  last  year  only  the  losses  from 
sales  would  have  so  included. 

The  Extension  Service  gets  a 
terrific  jump  in  appropriations  under 
the  budget,  about  one-third  more, 
from  $27,165,956  to  $39,675,000.  The 
Forest  Service  gets  an  increase 
which  turns  to  a  decrease  when  its 
new  duties  under  USDA  reorgani¬ 
zation  are  figured  in.  The  Forest 
Service  would  get  $54,544,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  $56,587,634  estimated  to 
have  been  spent  in  the  preceding 
year  for  all  the  duties  the  Service 
will  be  asked  to  perform. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  would 
be  able  to  spend  $57,237,000  on  its 
technical  help  program,  compared  to 
an  estimated  $61,407,888  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  $195  million  is 
asked  for  the  Agricultural  Conser¬ 
vation  program  of  payments  to 
farmers,  to  carry  out  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  Congress  last  year.  This 
compares  to  $212  million  during  the 
previous  year. 

Rural  Electrification  would  have 
$100  million,  down  $35  million,  in 
electrification  loan  funds  and  $75 
million,  up  $1  million,  in  telephone 
loan  authority.  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  also  feel  the 
economy  axe,  with  the  President 
asking  for  an  end  to  the  Farm  Hous¬ 
ing  loan  program  and  a  drop  from 
$140  million  to  $120  million  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  subsistence  loans,  and 
other  programs  under  FHA  remain¬ 
ing  about  the  same.  In  REA  and  pre¬ 
sumably  in  FHA,  the  President 
wishes  private  capital  to  become 
more  active. 

Figures  given  for  actual  fiscal  1953 
losses  on  price  support  operations 
shows  a  total  of  $626,704.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  fiscal  1954,  which  ends  this 
coming  June  30,  anticipates  a  $911,000 
loss,  while  in  the  12  months  start¬ 
ing  on  July  1,  losses  of  $613,000  are 
expected.  Both  losses  and  invest¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  drop  because 
of  marketing  quotas  on  wheat  and 
cotton  and  acreage  allotments  on 
corn.  The  17.4  per  cent  cut  in  corn 
acreages,  down  47  million  acres  in 
the  commercial  areas,  were  an¬ 
nounced  just  before  the  budget  went 
to  Congress. 

The  President  asked  $3  million  for 
upstream  flood  prevention  under  a 
cooperative  State-Federal-local  pro¬ 
gram  which  places  greatest  emphasis 
on  on-farm  rain  trapping  and  small 
dams  on  streams.  Funds  for  large- 
scale  flood  prevention  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  sharply  cut. 

The  President  warned  that  unless 
Congress  adopts  his  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  of  flexible  farm  price  supports, 
the  costs  of  the  program  will  sky¬ 
rocket  in  future  years. 


BUYING  CAREFULLY? 

then  tonsider  New  Idea 


This  is  the  New  Idea  90  bushel  spreader.  Biggest,  most 
imitated  ground-drive  spreader  on  market.  Flared  side¬ 
boards  hold  big  loads  in  place  .  .  .  make  loading  easier. 
Forward  position  of  wide  upper  cylinder  removes  upper 
part  of  load  first,  prevents  choking.  Control  levers  within 
easy  reach  from  tractor  seat.  Farmers  have  purchased 
over  100,000  New  Idea  spreaders  in  this  popular  size. 


The  New  Idea  65  bushel  ground-drive  spreader  is  easily 
pulled  by  small-size  tractors.  Has  same  outstanding  shred¬ 
ding  and  wide,  even  spreading  features  of  larger  New  Idea 
models.  Same  trussed  steel  framework,  self-aligning  bear¬ 
ings,  easy  on-and-off  hitch  with  adjustable  foot  support. 
100  U-shaped  cylinder  teeth  of  high  carbon  steel  are 
staggered  for  more  thorough  shredding. 


Here  is  the  new  New  Idea  PTO  spreader  for  120  bushel 
loads.  A  big,  powerful  spreader  for  frequent,  big  spreading 
jobs.  Bed  and  sides  made  of  select  pine  with  steel  flares.  I 
Distributor  paddles  individually  removable.  PTO  drive' 
supported  in  center  by  swivel  bearing.  Adjustable  foot 
support  folds  into  hitch.  Four  different  rates  of  feed  for 
each  forward  gear  of  your  tractor. 


r - ; - 

For  complete  information  see  your  community  New  Idea 
dealer,  or  check  and  mail  this  coupon. 


Idea  « “ 

Dept.  1003,  Cold  water,  Ohio  I - - - 

Name _ 

Address _ 

County _ State _ _ 


□  No.  15  PTO  Spreader 
(120  bu.) 

□  No.  12-A  Spreader 
(90  bu.) 

□  No.  14-A  Spreader 
(65  bu.) 

□  No.  10-A  4-wheel 
Spreader  (75  bu.) 

□  Hydraulic  Loaders 

□  Need  for  schoolwork 

□  I  farm _ acres 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
•esponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  no*  be 
responsible  for  the  dents  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

The  President’s  Farm  Message 

RESIDENT  Eisenhower’s  farm  message  to 
the  Congress  poses  a  giant  problem,  but 
offers  only  a  dwarf  solution — merely  a  small 
modification  of  the  price  support  program  It 
will  take  more  than  that  to  put  this  country’s 
agriculture  in  shape  for  permanent  good 
functioning.  The  message  barely  mentions  the 
need  for  stronger  crop  controls,  says  nothing 
specific  about  girding  agriculture  for  genuine 
world  trade,  ignores  the  issue  of  so-called 
farm  regimentation,  and  likewise  ignores  the 
necessity  to  match  the  government’s  agri¬ 
cultural  responsibilities  with  farm  responsi¬ 
bilities.  In  short,  the  message  is  a  reminder, 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  read  between  the 
lines,  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible. 

Viewed  in  the  necessary  realistic  light,  the 
presidential  message  is  not  bad  but  good, 
despite  its  obvious  omissions.  It  wisely  pro¬ 
poses  only  what  has  at  least  a  chance  of  being 
accepted.  Fortunately,  what  it  proposes  looks 
for  the  most  part  in  the  right  direction  and, 
if  adopted,  would  afford  a  basis  for  additional 
good  action  later.  Moreover,  what  the  message 
proposes  begins  at  the  beginning — the  need  to 
drop  high-level  rigid  price  supports,  since 
these  are  the  cause  and  indeed  the  essence 
of  the  surplus  problem.  The  suggestion  to  im¬ 
pound  surpluses  indefinitely  is  nothing  new; 
we  have  been  trying  that  for  years  and  it' 
cannot  work.  But  to  stop  trying  it,  at  least 
for  the  present,  is  not  feasible,  with  ware¬ 
houses  bursting  and  prices  sagging. 

On  the  question  of  agriculture’s  foreign 
trade,  the  message  offers  a  strong  analysis,  if 
not  a  strong  program.  It  points  out  that  the 
development  of  commercial  markets  for  our 
expanded  agricultural  production  forms  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  “organizing  a  freer 
system  of  trade  and  payments  throughout  the 
free  world.”  Our  high  rigid  support  program, 
the  message  adds,  has  become  an  umbrella 
for  competitors,  and  has  created  an  artificial 
situation  which  has  cost  the  American  farmer, 
particularly  the  wheat  grower,  a  substantial 
part  of  his  world  market.  Not  explicit  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  the  message  implies 
clearly  enough  that  we  should  liberate  at 
least  farm  exports  from  the  paralyzing  in¬ 
fluence  of  rigid  price  supports.  What  we  have 
now,  the  message  says,  gives  us  a  choice  of 
only  undesirable  alternatives — either  the  loss 
of  our  farm  export  trade  almost  entirely,  or 
the  subsidization  of  it  permanently  at  an 
exorbitant  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Anyone  who  agrees  with  the  implications  in 
the  message  as  well  as  its  specific  statements 
must  agree  also  that  besides  more  flexibility 
in  the  price  support  system,  agriculture  also 
needs  stronger  crop  controls,  marketing  quotas 
determined  quantitatively  rather  than  just  by 
acreage  allotments,  and  the  return  at  least 
of  farm  exports  to  a  comparatively  free  world 
market.  To  produce  indefinitely  without  a 
market  is  absurd;  and  to  price  ourselves  out 
of  whatever  market  exists  is  even  more 
absurd. 

In  line  with  the  principle  that  politics  is  the 
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art  of  the  possible,  the  President  asks  less 
than  he  would  like  to  have,  says  less  than 
he  implies,  and  evidently  recognizes  that  in 
matters  of  farm  policy  the  education  of  the 
Congress  waits  upon  the  decision  of  the 
thinking  farmers. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook 

PRODUCERS  of  eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys 
seem  to  be  skeptical  about  the  profits 
they  will  make  in  1954.  The  number  of  layers 
on  farms  throughout  the  country  is  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago  —  less  than  one  per 
cent,  which  is  of  little  significance  —  and 
the  rate  of  production  is  also  higher.  Egg 
prices  are  not  up  to  the  levels  of  a  year  ago 
and  returns  over  cost  of  feed  are  lower.  Thus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pullets  now  producing  eggs  will  not  turn  in 
as  much  profit  in  1954  as  in  1953. 

In  such  a  situation,  many  farmers  may  be 
discouraged  when  the  chick  season  rolls 
around,  and  no  doubt  the  number  of  pullet 
chicks  bought  for  replacement  purposes  will 
be  below  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
progressive  poultryman  will  not  be  daunted 
by  low  prices.  He  will  buy  his  usual  number 
of  chicks;  in  fact,  perhaps  a  few  more,  par¬ 
ticularly  late  season  chicks.  The  early  hatched 
pullets  will  come  into  production  during  the 
Summer  and  their  eggs  will  compete  with 
those  from  the  present  rather  heavy  supply  of 
layers.  If  by  chance  the  number  of  pullet 
chicks  started  falls  much  below  the  average 
during  January,  February  and  March,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  would  do  well  to  buy  some  extra 
chicks  in  April  and  May.  The  egg  situation  in 
general  is  not  alarming,  and,  barring  an  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  that  may  curtail  consump¬ 
tion  somewhat,  the  outlook  is  for  at  least  a 
fairly  satisfactory  year  in  1954. 

Broiler  producers  have  more  to  worry  about 
than  egg  farmers  because  their  margin*  of 
profit  can  be  cut  drastically  in  a  short  time. 
The  *early  part  of  1953  was  quite  profitable, 
but  by  November  the  price  of  broilers  had 
dropped  below  25  cents  a  pound,  which  made 
the  business  anything  but  satisfactory.  Prices 
will  pick  up  again,  but  the  immediate  over-all 
picture  is  not  good. 

Turkey  growers,  or  rather  the  turkey 
hatcherymen,  are  expecting  a  good  demand 
for  poults  and  more  breeders  were  kept  over 
this  Winter  than  is  usually  the  case.  Turkey 
prices  have  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
last  year  and,  with  the  price  of  feed  lower, 
there  has  been  no  cause  for  complaint.  Feed 
prices  should  not  change  much  during  1954 
as  there  is  an  ample  supply;  in  fact,  eyen  a 
surplus  except  for  protein  concentrates.  All 
in  all,  the  turkey  grower  has  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  good  year  in  1954. 

In  summary:  turkeys  look  good;  layers  are 
“a  safe  bet”;  broilers  seem  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful. 


Why  Should  Tail  Wag  Dog? 

TWO  years  ago,  legal  proceedings  were 
started  by  a  group  of  independent  milk 
producers,  challenging  the  validity  of  co¬ 
operative  payments  under  New  York’s  Federal 
Milk  Order.  No  sooner  was  this  lawsuit  under 
way  than  a  meeting  was  called  by  Dr.  Blan- 
ford,  Milk  Market  •Administrator,  which  .  all 
cooperatives  were  directed  to  attend.  It  was 
agreed  that  it  was  to  the  cooperatives’  best 
interests  to  defend  the  legality  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  and,  as  a  result,  a  majority  of  the  co¬ 
op  managements  agreed  that  their  organi¬ 
zations  would  intervene  as  individual  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  lawsuit,  known  as  the  Grant  case, 
and  would  pay  for  the  necessary  legal  ser¬ 
vices. 

Apparently  fearful  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  co-op.  payment  provisions  of  the  Order, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  ruling  of  invalidity, 
government  officials  proposed  a  new  program 
of  co-op.  payments  last  year.  After  hearings 
and  a  referendum  —  in  which  some  of  the 
cooperatives  either  did  not  vote  or  voted  in 
opposition  —  the  Order  was  amended  so  as 
to  make  this  new  co-op.  payment  program  a 
part  of  the  Order. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grant  case  is  nearing  trial. 


The  lawyers’  committee,  representing  the  79 
cooperatives,  have  now  taken  steps  to  defend 
the  legality  of  the  new  co-op.  amendment. 
This  means  that,  when  a  decision  is  finally 
rendered  in  this  case,  it  will  include  two 
rulings;  one  on  the  old  co-op.  payment  pro¬ 
vision,  and  a  second  on  the  new  co-op.  pay¬ 
ment  provision.  The  first  ruling  will  be,  in 
the  main,  academic  because  the  provision  is 
no  longer  in  effect.  As  to  the  second  ruling, 
if  the  Court  holds  that  the  new  co-op.  pay¬ 
ments  are  illegal,  not  one  of  the  79  co-ops. 
will  receive  anything.  If  the  Court  determines 
them  to  be  legal,  only  one  of  the  79  co-ops.  — - 
the  Dairymen’s  League  — -  benefits.  The  other 
78  co-ops.  will  receive  nothing  because  the 
new  amendments  make  them  ineligible  to 
receive  any  co-op.  payments. 

So,  as  parties  defendant,  each  of  the  67  of 
these  78  co-ops.  (67  now  being  defendants  in 
the  lawsuit)  is  actually  asking  the  Court  to 
rule  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  any  co-op.  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  Obviously,  this  also 
prejudices  their  argument  with  respect  to  the 
legality  of  the  old  co-op.  payment  program. 

It  is  one  thing  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  in  a  group  undertaking,  such  as  the 
Bargaining  Agency  vote  on  the  new  co-op. 
amendment;  just  as  it  is  also  one  thing  to 
appear  as  a  party  in  a  lawsuit  to  protect  one’s 
own  rights  and  one’s .  own  pocketbook.  But 
it  is  quite  something  else  again  for  coopera¬ 
tives:  (1)  to  appear  individually  in  court,  as 
they  are  now  doing  in  this  Grant  case,  and  ask 
that  a  ruling  be  made  in  favor  of  a  regula¬ 
tion  that  deprives  them  of  their  right  to  cash 
benefits,  and  (2)  to  approve  the  expenditure 
of  moneys,  originally  appropriated  by  them 
to  defend  their  co-op.  payments,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  eliminating  these  same  payments. 

How  many  of  these  78  cooperatives  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  led 
down  the  wrong  path  by  their  own  so-called 
lawyers’  committee  which  has  proved*  itself 
to  be  nothing  but  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  management?  How  long  will 
they  allow  the  League  tail  to  wag  the  entire 
cooperative  dog? 


The  Case  Milk  Report 

'T'*HE  New  York  Milkshed  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Everett  Case,  president  of 
Colgate  University,  has,  after  eight  months 
of  study,  made  its  report.  It  is  a  good  one. 

The  report,  in  the  form  it  has  been  released 
(details  on  page  95  of  this  issue)  is,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  a  pleasant  surprise.  There  may 
be  some  arguable  features  in  it  but,  over  all, 
it  adds  up  net  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

A  comprehensive  New  York  -  New  Jersey 
order  is  rejected  by  the  committee  and  in  its 
place  a  separate  order  is  recommended  for 
Northern  New  Jersey  so  as  to  control  unregu¬ 
lated  out-of-state  milk,  as  well  as  individual 
state  orders  to  take  care  of  the  pool  milk 
going  into  upstate  New  York  markets.  As 
soon  as  such  orders  are  adopted,  the  I-C  price, 
now  priced  at  20  cents  over  the  blend,  should 
be  made  equal  to  the  I-A  price;  meanwhile 
the  I-C  price  should  be  increased  to  40  cents 
above  the  blend. 

The  Class  III  price,  described  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  price  based  on  guaranteeing  profits 
to  dealers  even  on  inefficient  operations,  is 
also  found  to  be  too  low.  The  committee  asks 
that  the  Class  III  price  be  made  equal  to  the 
midwest  condensery  price  September  through 
December,  and  increased  14  cents  a  cwt.  for 
the  remaining  months  except  May  and  June. 

Further  recommendations  in  the  report  in¬ 
clude  regulations  to  prevent  plants  from 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  pool  to  dealers’ 
advantage;  a  base  rating  plan  to  insure  greater 
evenness  of  milk  production;  the  elimination 
of  all  location  differentials;  and  a  revision  of 
transportation  differentials. 

The  Case  Report  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
sincere  regard  of  producer  interests  and  its 
apparent  independence  of  all  official  influence. 
These  are  factors  in  the  Committee’s  favor  be¬ 
cause  they  show  that  the  members,  and  the 
economists  who  assisted  them,  decided  that 
they  would  do  the  job  they  thought  should 
be  done  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

This  they  have  done  creditably. 
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Long  Island  Vegetable 
Growers  Meet 

The  19th  annual  Suffolk  County 
Vegetable  Growers  Convention,  held 
at  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  on  January  19 
and  20,  proved  to  be  an  outstanding 
success.  In  spite  of  difficult  driving 
conditions,  attendance  was  excellent 
and  the  auditorium  was  well  filled 
on  both  days  of  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Convention  was  staged  by  the 
Extension  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  Vegetable 
Growers’  Committee.  Growers  E. 
Kenneth  Tabor  of  Orient  and  Henry 
Klein  of  East  Northport,  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  respectively  of 
the  growers’  committee,  alternated 
in  presiding  at  the  two-day  affair.  ' 

A  Varied  Program 


Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Davis  of  Cornell,  in 
commenting  on  the  1954  outlook  for 
vegetable  growers,  said  that  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  fresh  vegetables 
would  be  about  as  strong  as  in  1953. 
He  forecast  that  prices  for  the  sea¬ 
son  would  probably  average  near 
last  year’s  low  levels  if  production 
conditions  are  normal.  Therefore, 
vegetable  farmers  may  be  caught  in 
the  squeeze  between  high  costs  and 
lower  prices  for  their  crops. 

Dr.  Stewart  Dallyn  of  Cornell’s 
Vegetable  Research  Farm  reported 
on  promising  new  varieties  for  the 
Island.  He  said  that  Foremost  E.  E. 
No.  1  looks  good  as  an  early  sweet 
corn  and  that  Morton  Hybrid  and 
Queens  did  well  as  early  varieties  in 
tomato  trials. 

C  o  r  n  el  1  Agricultural  Engineer 
Everett  D.  Markwardt  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  irrigation  systems.  He  declared 
that  up  to  a  third  in  fuel  could  be 
saved  by  having  a  properly  designed 
irrigation  layout  with  the  right  size 
of  mains,  sprinkler  lines  and  nozzles. 

General  Manager  Robert  V.  Roosa 
of  the  L.  I.  Cauliflower  Association 
informed  the  growers  that  the  vege¬ 
table  package  and  seed  situation 
looks  good.  He  predicted  that  grow¬ 
ers  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
getting  all  the  packing  containers 
and  seeds  that  they  need,  but  did 
advise  placing  orders  early.  He 
strongly  recommended  against  in¬ 
creasing  cauliflower  acreage  because 
of  increased  competition  from  other 
areas. 

Grower  Edward  A.  Lapham  of  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  demonstrated  small 
glass  structures,  called  cloche’s,  for 
starting  early  plants.  Dr.  Lloyd  H. 
Davis  of  Cornell  reported  on  the 
storage  stocks  of  frozen  vegetables 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
new  developments  in  packaging 
vegetables.  He  said  that  the  biggest 
change  was  the  considerable  volume 
of  fresh  produce  which  is  pre¬ 
packaged  in  consumer-sized  con¬ 
tainers  before  the  products  reach 
the  retail  store. 

In  general,  the  convention  speak¬ 
ers  seemed  to  think  that  Long 
Island’s  vegetable  industry  has  a 
favorable  future.  While  the  next 
year  or  two  may  requuire  a  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  belt  on  expenses  and  some 
tough  readjustments,  both  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  specialists  were  optimistic 
about  the  long-time  outlook.  They 
cited  nearness  to  markets,  high 
quality  products,  productive  soils,  a 
long  growing  season  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  irrigation  water  as  reasons 
why  Suffolk  County  will  continue  to 
grow  a  large  acreage  of  fresh  mar*- 
ket  vegetables  for  years  to  come. 

Walter  G.  Been 


‘  Why  didn’t  you  have  this  happe 
in  July  when  we  needed  it?” 
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Three-four  plow  "88”  Two-three  plow  "77”  Two-plow  "66” 


Make  your  new  Diesel  an 


Any  Size  You  Want.  Only  Oliver  offers  a  diesel  in 
every  power  class:  the  handy  “66”,  the  popular  “77”, 
the  high-lugging  “  88”.  True  diesels,  not  make-overs. 


Big  Fuel  Savings!  You  burn  only  6  gallons  of  diesel  fuel 
to  10  of  gas — at  a  much  lower  price  per  gallon.  Oliver 
true  diesels  start  and  run  on  diesel  fuel. 


Easy  Upkeep ,  Too.  Diesels  are  very  simple  engines,  an 
Oliver  the  simplest  of  all.  Your  Oliver  dealer  can  service 
an  Oliver  Diesel  just  as  easily  as  any  gasoline  tractor. 


see  your 


©UW3R  ®I 


All  The  Features.  You’ll  want  the  6  forward  speeds... 
3-point  hitch. .  .Direct  Drive  PTO. . .  Hydra-lectric  Power 
Lift.  So  make  your  new  diesel  an  OLIVER! 


and  SAVE! 


Name . 


Please  Print 


R.R . County 


Post  Office . . State 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street  □  I  farm . acres 

Chicago  6,  Illinois  □  I  am  a  student 

Please  send  illustrated  booklet  on  the  diesel  I  have  checked: 

□  2-plow  "66”  □  2-3  plow  "77”  □  3-4  plow  "88” 
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We  Dislike... 

Raising  Bus  Fares 

We  do  riot  like  to  raise  fares  —  we 
would  rather  reduce  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  the  costs  of  running  buses 
go  up  we  must  take  into  the  fare 
boxes  enough  to  pay  essential  costs 
of  operation. 


The  increases  granted  by  the  arbi¬ 
tration  board,  and  increases  in  other 
operating  expenses,  together  with  an 
adult  passenger  loss  in  the  past 
year  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
company  have  immediate  relief  in 
this  emergency. 

UNITED  TRACTION  COMPANY, 

T.  F.  RIEDY,  President 


This  is  port  of  an  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ALBANY 
KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS. 


Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  the 
costs  of  running  buses  and  the  costs  of  run¬ 
ning  a  farm? 


Shouldn't  farmers  also  receive  "ENOUGH  TO 
PAY  ESSENTIAL  COSTS  OF  OPERATION?" 


SHARON  J.  MflUHS 

Wyndyhyl  Farm 

COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Clifford,  A.  LeVan,  Milton,  Pa.,  and  his  grand  champion  Poland  China  gilt. 


At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm,  Show 


By  N.  M.  EBERLY 


Successfully  meeting  the  test  of 
adverse  weather,  Pennsylvania’s 
mammoth  midwinter  Farm  Show  at 
Harrisburg  January  11-15  again 
came  through  with  flying  colors, 
eliciting  praises  from  spectators  and 
exhibitors  alike.  The  total  estimated 
attendance,  reduced  by  what  show 
officials  describe  as  the  worst  farm 
show  weather  in  the  last  18  years, 
was  540,000,  as  compared  to  an 
estimated  650,000  last  year  and  685,- 
000  in  1952.  But  those  who  braved 
the  seven-inch  snow  to  get  to  the 
exposition  seemed  to  have  come  with 
a  purpose. 

The  Grand  Champion  Beef  Steer 

The  1,005-pound  Hereford  steer 
shown  by  Jane  Greiner,  18,  of  Man- 
heim,  Lancaster  County,  won  both 
the  4-H  baby  beef  championship  and 
also  the  grand  championship  of  the 
whole  show.  In  the  fat  stock  sales 
that  followed  the  show,  Miss 
Greiner’s  steer  sold  for  $1,155.75  to 
the  El  Centro  Restaurants  of  Harris¬ 
burg  and  Pottsville.  The  117  4-H 
steers  in  the  show  weighed  126,455 
pounds  and  sold  for  a  total  of 
$43,587.02,  an  average  of  34.46 
cents  per  pound.  The  average  last 
year  was  40.77  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
sale  of  open  class  steers  this  year, 
20  animals  averaged  28.97  cents  per 
pound. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Awards 

Winners  of  the  1953  Master  Tomato 
Grower  plaques  presented  by  the 
Penn.  Canners  Assn,  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  were:  Class  A  (eight  or 
more  acres) — Stanley  L.  Moyer,  Le¬ 
banon  County,  who  averaged  20.5 
tons  of  omatoes  per  acre  on  18  acres 


and  scored  81  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  1’s 
to  win  both  the  yield  and  quality 
awards;  Class  B  (three  to  eight 
acres)  —  Harry  W.  Hossley,  Holt- 
wood,  Lancaster  County,  for  high 
yield  with  an  average  of  23.77  tons 
per  acre,  and  C.  H.  Reinhold,  East 
Petersburg,  Lancaster  County,  for 
quality  with  77.8  per  cent  No.  l’s  on 
four  acres;  John  F.  Oswald,  New 
Ringgold,  Schuylkill  County  took  the 
smaller  acreage  Class  C  plaque  for 
yield  with  23.65  tons  per  acre,  and 
A.  M.  Tyson,  Red  Lion,  York  County, 
took  the  quality  plaque,  scoring  82 
per  cent  U.  S.  No.  l’s  from  nearly 
two  acres.  Eighteen  Pennsylvania 
growers  averaged  over  20  tons  of 
tomatoes  to  the  acre  last  year. 

John  J.  Peters,  Muncy  Valley, 
Sullivan  County,  won  the  grand 
championship  in  potatoes  with  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  Russets.  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Krause,  Slatington,  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty,  took  the  potato  sweepstakes  with 
some  uniform  Katahdins.  Paul  A. 
Creitz,  Schnecksville,  Lehigh  County, 
took  the  4-H  potato  championship, 
likewise  with  Katahdins,  and  in  the 
vocational  exhibits,  Robert  Hillegas, 
Friedens,  Somerset  County,  won  the 
FFA  championship  with  a  fine 
sample  of  Russets. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  Annville,  won  the 
grand  championship  in  most  classes 
of  corn  including  the  10-ear  exhibit 
and  the  sweepstakes  for  hybrid  corn. 
George  Eisiminger,  Waynesburg, 
Green  County,  took  the  sweepstakes 
for  open-pollinated  corn  with  a 
splendid  Learning  entry.  Richard 
Walters,  Montoursville,  Lycoming 
County,  won  the  grand  champion¬ 
ship  in  oats  with  an  entry  of  the 
Clinton  variety. 

The  Gabriel  Heister  Award  in 


Terry  Shaffner,  Oak  Hall  Station,  Pa.,  with  his  reserve  grand  champion 

4-H  pen  of  lambs. 
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apples,  based  on  the  number  of 
county  exhibitors  and  their  total 
winnings,  was  given  to  the  Franklin 
County  Horticultural  Society.  Blair 
County  was  second,  and  Lancaster 
third.  S.  A.  Heisey  and  Sons,  Green- 
castle,  Franklin  County,  won  the 
special  Statfe  Horticultural  Assn, 
award  for  the  best  bushel  of  apples 
in  the  whole  show. 

The  Dairy  Show 

Dairy  cattle  grand  champions 
were  designated  as  follows:  Hol¬ 
stein  —  bull,  Howard  B.  Weiss, 
Myerstown,  Lebanon  County,  and 
cow,  Woodbourne  Farms,  Dimock, 
Susquehannah  County;  Guernsey  — 
bull,  Robert  Y.  Moffat,  Dalton,  Lack¬ 
awanna  County,  and  cow,  Raymond 
Goeringer,  Dallas,  Luzerne  County; 
Jersey  —  bull,  Lehigh  Valley  Co¬ 
operative  Farmers,  Allentown,  and 
cow,  Gilbert  Englerth,  Downington, 
Chester  County;  Ayrshire  —  bull, 
Raymond  A.  Seidel,  Virginville, 
Befks  County,  and  cow,  Cuthbert  A. 
Nairn,  Douglassville,  Berks  County; 
Milking  Shorthorns  —  bull  and  cow, 
Geza  Szilagyi,  Bath,  Northampton 
County;  and  Brown  Swiss  —  bull, 
Kenneth  H.  Fahs,  Helletown,  North¬ 
ampton  County,  and  cow,  Wade  H. 
Kepner,  Sharpesville,  Mercer  County. 


Jane  Greiner,  18,  Manheim,  Pa., 
overwhelmed  at  winning  the  4 -Hs 
grand  championship  in  baby  beeves 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  and 
saddened  at  the  thought  she  would 
have  to  part  with  her  farm  pet,  wipes 
a  tear  from  her  eye  at  the  climax  of 
the  big  show  in  Harrisburg. 

The  Holstein  4-H  championship 
went  to  Tom  A.  Shade,  Lykens,  Dau¬ 
phin  County.  Top  Holstein  fitter  was 
Mary  C.  Hoffman,  Halifax,  Dauphin 
County,  and  the  top  Holstein  show¬ 
man  was  Clarence  M.  Corman,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Cumberland  County. 

Elsie  C.  Dodds,  Chadds  Ford, 
Chester  County,  won  the  4-H  Dairy 
Club  Guernsey  grand  championship 
with  her  three-year-old  Midview 
Royal  Gertie  with  which  she  won 
the  same  title  a  year  ago  at  the  1953 
Farm  Show.  Miss  Dodds  won  the 
4-H  Guernsey  fitting  contest,  also. 

Charles  Umberhauer,  Pine  Grove, 
Schuylkill  County,  had  the  4-H  Jer¬ 
sey  champion,  while  Kenneth 
Meenely,  Punxatawney,  Jefferson 
County,  won  the  Jersey  fitting  award; 
Beverley  Robinson,  Coal  Center, 
Washington  County,  showed  her 
Jersey  the  best  of  all  4-H  Jersey 
showmen. 

In  the  Ayrshire  4-H  division, 
James  Brubaker,  Lititz,  Lancaster 
County,  won  grand  championship 
with  his  calf,  Spice  Ary  Jane  Clip. 
Helen  L.  Lenker,  Dalmatia,  Dauphin 
County,  won  the  fitting  contest,  and 
the  4-H  Ayrshire  showmanship  title 
went  to  Abram  Flory,  Jr.,  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County. 

Harold  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Valencia, 
Butler  County,  won  the  Brown  Swiss 
championship,  and  also  the  award 
in  showmanship;  George  Smith, 
Conneautville,  Crawford  County, 
took  the  Brown  Swiss  fitting  honors. 

Sheep  Champions 

Championships  in  sheep  were  won 
by:  Corriedale — ram,  Waited  New¬ 
ton,  New  Albany,  Bradford  County, 
and  ewe,  Luther  H.  Wilt,  Mt.  Wolf, 
York  County;  State  bred — ram,  Jack 
Shober,  Berln,  Somerset  County,  and 
ewe,  Anne  Blakely  Bates,  Gradyville, 
Delaware  County;  Suffolk — ram  and 
ewe,  Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Jefferson  County;  Cheviot  — 
ram,  Mrs.  D.  E.  McDowell,  Mercer, 
Mercer  County,  and  ewe,  Fred 
Fowles,  Prospectville,  Montgomery 
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County;  Shropshire  —  ram,  Lehigh 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Stetlersville, 
Lehigh  County,  and  ewe,  Fred 
Fowles,  Prospectville,  Montgomery 
County;  Hampshire — ram  and  ewe, 
D.  E.  McDowell,  Mercer,  Mercer 
County;  Southdown — H.  J.  Shearer, 
Prospectville,  Montgomery  County, 
and  ewe,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Stetlersville,  Lehigh  County; 
Dorset — ram  and  ewe,  J.  Raymond 
Henderson,  Hickory,  Washington 
County;  B-Type  Merino — ram  and 
ewe,  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  County;  C-Type  Merino  — 
ram,  Waldo  Barron,  and  ewe,  James 
A.  Scott,  Burgettstown,  Washington 
County;  Rambouillet— ram  and  ewe, 
Kenneth  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  N.  Y., 
Bradford  County.  In  fat  lambs, 
Walter  Augsburger,  Reinhold,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  won  the  wether  grand 
championship. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Winners 

George  M.  Anthony,  Strausstown, 
Berks  County,  won  a  gold  medal  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  baby  chicks.  Best 
adult  birds  in  poultry  show:  Large 
fowl  —  best  male,  Dark  Cornish, 
Preston  Stough,  York,  York  County; 
best  female,  White  Wyandotte,  W.  B. 
Clemmer,  Jr.,  Lanham,  Md.;  best 
trio,  Black  Sumatras,  Albert  Stabler, 
Spencerville,  Md.  Best  Bantam  — 
male,  Silver  Seabright,  Pendergast 
and  Wilson,  Paoli,  Chester  County; 
best  female  and  best  Bantam  trio — 
Dark  Cornish,  Basil  D.  Smith,  Zions- 
ville,  Lehigh  County.  Best  waterfowl 
— Brown  Chinese  gander,  Henry  K. 
Miller,  Lebanon, 

Championship  winners  in  eggs 
were:  Best  dozen  white  —  Earl  E. 
Shumaker,  Duncannon,  Perry  Coun¬ 
ty;  best  dozen  brown  —  Mrs.  Elsie 
Hughes,  Lehighton,  Carbon  County; 
best  five  dozen  white — Earl  E.  Shu¬ 
maker,  Duncannon;  best  five  dozen 
brown — Thomford’s  Hatchery,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Chester  County.  Man¬ 
heim  High  School,  Lancaster  County, 
won  the  banner  for  the  largest  and 
best  display  of  eggs  from  a  vocation¬ 
al  school.  Schuylkill  County  won  the 
banner  for  the  largest  and  best 
county  display  of  eggs. 

Election  of  Association  Officers 

Presidents  chosen  by  Pennsylvania 
farm  organizations  included:  Hol¬ 
stein  Assn.  —  Paul  R.  Anthony, 
Strausstown,  Berks  County;  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders  —  Donnell  Marshall, 
Pottstown,  Montgomery  County;  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  —  Samuel  B.  Wilson, 
Middletown,  Dauphin  County;  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders  —  Francis  Kennedy, 
Valencia,  Butler  County;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dairymen  —  Joseph  Canby, 
Langhorne,  Bucks  County;  Aber¬ 
deen  -  Angus  Breeders  —  Joseph 
Holamn,  Areola,  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty;  Hereford  Breeders — Leon  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County; 
Pennsylvania  Yorkshire  Club  — 
Frank  Busier,  Peach  Bottom,  Lan¬ 
caster  County;  Spotted  Poland  China 
Assn — William  M.  Kauffman,  York, 
York  County;  Hampshire  Assn — Lee 
Mohney,  Stoneboro,  Mercer  County; 
Duroc  Assn.  —  Norman  Brubaker, 
Sheridan,  Lebanon  County;  Berk¬ 
shire  Assn.  —  Harry  A.  Bair,  Ruffs- 
dale,  Westmoreland  County;  Chester 
White  —  Harvey  C.  Hunt,  Cone- 
maugh,  Cambria  County;  Poland 
China  —  Donald  E.  Lanius,  York, 
York  County;  Christmas  Tree  Grow¬ 
ers  —  Murray  Stewart,  Homer  City, 
Indiana  County;  Vegetable  Growers 
—  Joseph  Weinschenh,  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  County;  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  —  Edward  Hess,  Bareville, 
Lancaster  (bounty;  Beekeepers  —  H. 
R.  Beard,  Sheridan,  Schuylkill  Coun¬ 
ty;  Young  Farmers  —  Julius  Nilson, 
Lingletown,  Dauphin  County. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
L  OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

~  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
llSlllilk,  The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
I  .  V  <  -  FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

■,«/*)  Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
“  Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.We  Are  Association 

of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rightl 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


N.  Z.  White  Breeding  Does,  6  mos.  to  1  yr.  old  $5  ea. 
F.O.B.  Peter  J.  Flinn,  160  Ontario  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  and  New  Zealand  Whites. 
Free  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


CHINCHILLAS  for  sale.  All  registered  proven  breed¬ 
ers  and  young  mated  animals.  If  interested  write  to 
WILLIAM  GOLLNISCH,  WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 


LIVESTOCK  .-.  FOR  SALE 

At  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  Stocker 
and  Feeder  Set-ups  in  the  State 

After  20  years  of  experience  in  buying  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  supply  with  anything  in  the  beef  cattle  line  you  want  either  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  or  Shorthorns,  Steers  and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  car  loads  which  ever  you  may  want.  We  have  offices  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Denver  so  to  furnish  you  with  either  Northwest 
or  Southwest  cattle  whichever  you  men  desire.  Take  advantage  of 
our  experience  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  TELEPHONE  54  or  62 


TRYING  TO  GUT  COSTS? 

Herd  breeding  costs  are  impor¬ 
tant.  More  so  are  the  results  of 
herd  breeding  mistakes.  You  can 
cut  herd  breeding  costs;  you  can 
spread  breeding  risks,  cut  down 
on  mistakes;  you  can  protect  your 
future  herd  income — by  breeding 
your  herd  to  the  great  sires  of 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co- 
opertive.  Nearby  service  in  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont  to 
selected  registered  sires  of  all  five 
dairy  breeds  and  Angus  beef  sires. 
Top  proved  production  results; 
high  conception.  Your  local 
NYABC  technician  has  free  facts. 

OR  WRITE  YOUR  FARMER-CONTROLLED 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


WESTERN  PA.  BERKSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

Annual  Bred  Gilt  Show  and  Sale 
FEB.  20,  1034= 

5  MILES  EAST  OF  MERCER  PA.  ON  ROUTE  58 

Show  10  A.  M.  Sale  1  P.  M. 

50  Bred  Gilts  •  10  Fall  Gilts 

5  Fall  Boars  , 

For  Catalog  write:  Reed  V.  Miller,  Sec.,  Edinburg,  Pa. 


BRED  SOW  SALE 

FEBRUARY  10,  1954 

40  Poland  China  40 

Write  for  Catalogue 

LEVAN  BROS. 

R.  0.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


_ SHEEP _ 

For  Sale  —  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  EWES. 

BRED  TO  LAMB  LATE  MARCH  AND  APRIL 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 
GOOD  ONES,  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

R  .C.  MILLER.  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


_ GOATS _ 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

GUINEA  PIGS:  Junior*  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 
Sows  $2.50.  UR B A NJS, _ US  H  E RS,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 

AT  THE  INDIANA  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
MARCH  Nth  •  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 
C.  0.  HOUSE,  ARCADIA,  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  -:-  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BULLS 
Popular  blood  lines.  Also  THREE  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  and  Several  FEEDER  STEER  CALVES. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

-  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

60  COW  HERD — Herd  Sires  SF  King  and  Suchoice 
Domino  143d.  Open  and  bred  Heifers.  Buil  Calves 
Available.  KINWOlD  FARMS. 

j.  d.  mckinnon,  h.  d.  t,  elmira.  n.  y. 


FOR  SALE  •  Young  Aberdeen -Angus  Bull 

From  Registered  and  Accredited  Herd.  Sired  by  1953 
Grand  Champion  at  Kimberton,  Pa.  and  Goshen,  Pa. 
Fairs.  Apply  Dr.  J.  M.  DEAVER,  Brookside  Farm, 
WHITEMARSH,  PA. _ Phone:  Ambler  3047 

-  8  0  HEAD  - - 

New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves,  300-400  lbs. 
either  steers  or  heifers  available,  your  choice. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  Thousand  Islands,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr.  Office  Phono  218 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLAD  ST  0  N  E,  N  E  W  J  E  R  S  E  Y 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  1953  ANGUS  BULLS  AND 
HEIFERS.  Sired  by  prize  winning  son  of  an  Inter- 
national  Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


-  FIVE  GOOD  GRADE  MILKERS  - 

DUE  MARCH  ON,  AND  ONE  BUCK,  ALL  $75. 
ABRAM  ALLEN, _ MANNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRE  So 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4.  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„ _ BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

—  A  Big  Welcome  Folks  — 

TO  OUR  21st  BRED  SOW  AND  BOAR  SALE 
TUESDAY,  FEB.  23rd,  FREDERICK  MARYLAND 
Write  or  Telephone  For  Catalog  — 
MARYLAND  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
CHARLES  LUTZ,  Mgr.,  Middletown,  Maryland 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

REGISTERED  BOARS,  OPEN  and  BRED  GILTS 
and  FEEDER  PIGS,  ALL  BREEDS.  For  Catalog 
Write  —  RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary, 

N.  Y.  STATE  SWINE  ASSN.,  WILLIAMSON.  N.Y. 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 
PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

DOGS 


BEAGLE  PUPS:  Bred  from  the  finest  hunting  dogs. 
Guaranteed,  years  trial.  Also  make  the  best  Pets. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER.  WEST  LEYDEN.  N.  Y. 
PULI  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  HUNGARIAN  SHEEP  DOG 
EXCELLENT  WATCHDOG,  PETS.  REGISTERED 
KISS  PULI  KENNELS.  MARLBORO,  NEW  YORK 
For  Sale:  NEWFOUNDLAND,  SHEPHERD  CROSS, 
BLACK,  BROWN.  Males  8  Weeks  $15.  C.  0.  D. 
ROY  LANDIS, _ MOHNTON,  PENNA. 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON.  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  6  wks.  old.  A.K.C.  $15  each. 
MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE,  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  REASON¬ 
ABLE.  MRS.  M.  CLARK,  R.  2,  MANSFIELD,  PA. 
COCKER  SPANIELS:  RED  or  BUFF,  A.  K.  C. 
MARJORY  SKINNER,  MASONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


EXTRA  NICE,  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  R.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


A  complete  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  •  STOCK 

'  ASK  FOR  "TIMELY  TOPICS  ON  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT"  BOOK 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W1RTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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"How  I 
Stepped  Up 
Dairy  Profits 


// 


LATER  .  .  . 


I'M  ADDING  KOWKARE  N 
ALL  YEAR 'ROUND  NOW.  BUY 
IT  IN  THE  50  LB.  BARGAIN 
DRUM.  SURE  HELPS  SLU6G1SH 
MILKERS  BECOME  PROFITABLE. 
YOU  OUGHT  TO  TRY 
, KOW-KARE,  TOO! 


Help  build  up  your  dairy 
profits.  Get  trusted  KOW- 
KARE  at  your  dealer's. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Write  for  helpful  "Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 
24  pages. 


Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


Mgss;. 


Save  '/s...  Buy  5  01b.  Drum 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 


•  “As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  1  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years." 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,"  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  ^ all,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  ma'ny  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
3  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


the  Most  with  Lambs 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


Carl  Mansfield,  Steubenville,  Ohio 

The  health  and  thrift  of  the  lamb  crop  is  determined  largely  by  the  care  and  management  given  the  ewes  during 
their  winter  pregnancy.  On  sunny  days  they  should  be  allowed  out  of  doors  to  obtain  exercise  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  These  prolific  fine-wool  ewes  are  doing  well  on  the  Bates  Mather  farm,  Steubenville,  Jefferson 

County,  Ohio. 


It  takes  good  feed  and  lots  of  care  and  attention 
to  profit  with  lambs  and  sheep .  Plenty  of  grass 


means  an  abundance  of  mothers’  milk  to  keep 


the  lambs  growing  fast  and  gaining  steady. 


ORE  and  better  lambs  can 
I  be  raised  by  observing 
certain  matters  that  have 
a  specific  influence  on 
their  health  and  strength. 
It  goes  almost  without 
.  i  saying  that  a  pregnant 

ewe  must  have  good  feed,  care  and 
suitable  housing  if  she  is  to  produce 
vigorous  offspring.  In  addition  to 
these  important  general  consider¬ 
ations  there  are  some  timely  and 
essential  supplemental  factors  to  be 
observed. 

If  a  ewe  is  making  bag  or,  better 
yet,  if  her  breeding  date  has  been 
recorded,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  reduce 
her  grain  for  a  week  or  so  before  she 
is  due  to  yean.  Make  her  grain  mix¬ 
ture  at  this  time  principally  whole 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  equal  parts. 
This  change  in  feeding  will  help  re¬ 
duce  possible  udder  congestion  and 
avoid  an  attack  of  milk  fever  or  re¬ 
lated  parturition  troubles.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pregnant  ewes 
have  been  kept  all  Winter  on  hay 
of  just  fair  quality,  they  may  be 
somewhat  on  the  thin  side;  in  such 
cases  the  prominent  backbone  pro¬ 
cesses  can  be  felt.  Ewes  in  this  flesh¬ 
ing  condition  will  need  to  be  fed 
some  grain  for  three  or  four  weeks 
prior  to  lambing,  in  order  to  have  a 
good  milk  flow  and  thereby  raise  a 
fast-gaining  lamb.  A  suitable  grain 
mixture  for  feeding  thin  ewes  is  one 
consisting  of  shelled  corn  45  pounds, 
whole  oats  25  pounds,  wheat  bran 
20  pounds,  either  linseed,  soybean 
oil  meal,  or  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal, 
10  pounds.  This  may  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  pound  a  day  per  ewe, 
plus  good  hay.  Silage  that  is  not 
mouldy  or  frozen  can  also  be  fed  to 
good  advantage.  Give  them  what 
roughage  they  will  eat.  The  dread 
stiff  lamb  disease  can  also  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  proper  feeding. 

Preventing  and  Treating  Stiff  Lamb 
Disease 

In  flocks  where  stiff  lamb  disease 
has  caused  losses,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  feeding  wheat  germ  meal 
to  the  ewes  for  a  week  or  10  days 
before  lambing,  as  well  as  to  both 
ewes  and  their  lambs  during  the 
nursing  period;  about  one-half 
pound  per  ewe  daily  is  sufficient.  It 
may  be  fed  alone  or  used  as  part  of 
the  grain.  Allow  the  lambs  what 
they  will  eat,  in  creeps.  Wheat  bran 
or  coarse  ground  wheat  used  in 


about  double  this  amount  are  also 
effective  as  preventives  of  this  seri¬ 
ous  lamb  disease. 

When  the  disease  is  actually  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  manifested  at  first  by  slow 
movement,  followed  by  leg  stiffness 
in  the  hind  legs.  Standing  with  a 
typically  arched  back,  the  lamb  may 
fall  if  urged  to  move,  and  when  it 
does,  it  is  unable  to  get  up  without 
assistance.  In  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease  there  is  paralysis  of  all  four 
limbs,  usually  complicated  by 
pneumonia  and  followed  by  death. 

A  comparatively  new  and  highly 
effective  drug  is  now  available  for 
treating  stiff  lamb  disease,  by  inject¬ 
ing  it  under  the  skin.  This  drug, 
alpha  tocopherol  acetate,  contains 
approximately  300  times  as  much 
vitamin  E  as  is  present  in  the  best 
grade  of  wheat  germ  oil,  which  was 
formerly  used  as  an  injectable  medi¬ 
cine  to  treat  the  disease.  Research  at 
several  state  experiment  stations,  es¬ 
pecially  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Montana,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
so-called  stiff  lamb  disease,  also 
known  as  white  muscle  disease,  is 
directly  associated  with  a  vitamin  E 
deficiency  of  pregnant  females — ewes 
carrying  their  lambs,  or  cows 
their  calves.  The  suggested  treatment 
is  equally  effective  with  calves. 

When  Cobalt  Is  Needed 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  receiving  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  concerning  sheep 
and  lambs  that  lose  their  appetites, 
develop  a  tucked-up  appearance,  get 
thin,  fail  to  grow  or  fatten,  and 
often  develop  a  depraved  appetite 
particularly  to  eat  wool  and  hair  and 
gnaw  wood.  These  symptoms  are 
associated  with  a  serious  anemia. 
The  affected  animals  are  often  said 
to  just  waste  away,  which  probably 
leads  to  one  of  the  many  local 
sobriquets,  “wasting-away  disease”, 
for  this  ailment.  Another  is  “bush 
sickness”,  applied  to  sheep  and  cattle 
manifesting  such  symptoms  in  cer¬ 
tain  cobalt  deficient  areas  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  A  similar 
kind  of  ailment  in  Florida  is  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  “salt  sickness.” 
In  addition  to  a  cobalt  deficiency, 
there  may  also  be  an  inadequate 
supply  of  soluble  iron  and  copper  as 
well  as  iodine  in  the  feeds  produced 
on  some  soils. 

The  best  preventive  for  such  min¬ 
eral  deficiency  ailments,  caused  by 
a  lack  of  so-called  trace  elements,  is 


to  constantly  provide  the  animals 
with  a  commercial  mineral  mixture 
containing  them.  Such  mixtures  are 
not  expensive,  as  relatively  small 
amounts  of  any  of  these  essential 
elements  are  needed.  When  they  are 
supplied  on  pasture,  keep  them  cov¬ 
ered.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  home¬ 
made  mineral  mixture  containing  the 
elements  mentioned,  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  combining  100  pounds 
of  iodized  stock  salt,  25  pounds  of 
red  oxide  of  iron,  one  pound  of  cop¬ 
per  sulfate  (ground  very  fine),  and 
one  ounce  of  cobalt  sulfate.  These 
ingredients  can  be  obtained  at  most 
drug  stores.  The  cobalt  sulfate 
should  be  dissolved  in  about  a  half¬ 
pint  of  water  and  then  placed  in  a 
small,  clean  fly  sprayer  and  sprayed 
over  the  other  mixed  ingredients. 
The  composite  should  then  be 
thoroughly  stirred  so  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  mixed,  thereby  making  sure 
that  one  animal  will  not  get  too 
much  of  any  one  element.  If  this 
mineral  is  kept  before  sheep  and 
cattle  at  all  times,  to  eat  as  desired, 
they  will  consume  only  such  amounts 
as  are  beneficial.  In  addition,  keep 
coarse  salt  constantly  before  the  ani¬ 
mals,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to 
consume  excessive  quantities  of  the 
trace  elements  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  need  for  salt. 

Some  recent  experimental  work  by 
Smith  at  the  New  York  Station 
showed  that  cobalt  was  effective  in 
deficiency  cases  with  sheep  only 
when  it  was  fed — not  when  it  was 
injected.  This  suggested  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  cobalt  was  synthesized 
into  an  active  compound  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  intestinal  bacteria.  Numerous 
tests  were  -made,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  was  established  that  cobalt  salts, 
when  fed,  are  converted  by  ruminal 
bacteria  into  vitamin  B12,  which  is 
the  active  form  of  cobalt.  Thus  a 
cobalt  deficiency  in  sheep  and  cattle 
is  essentially  a  vitamin  B12  deficiency. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  application  the  cost  of 
treating  cobalt-deficient  ruminants 
with  vitamin  B12  is  too  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  feeding  cobalt  salts.  Vita¬ 
min  B12,  in  addition  to  its  original 
cost,  also  should  be  injected  for  its 
most  favorable  results,  which  makes 
for  extra  bother  and  expense.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  administer  cobalt 
salts  directly,  because  of  a  severe 
deficiency,  it  is  best  to  have  the  ani¬ 
mal  treated  by  a  veterinarian. 
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When  the  ewes  are  healthy  and 
well  fed  they  will  have  a  good  milk 
flow,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
lambs  will  gain  rapidly  so  that  they 
can  be  sold  as  early  spring  lambs  be¬ 
fore  the  large  numbers  of  southern 
Iambs  reach  the  market,  with  the 
usual  resultant  price  drop.  If  it  is 
desired  to  carry  the  nursing  lambs 
along  on  pasture  with  their  mothers, 
it  is  likewise  essential  to  keep  them 
gaining  rapidly,  so  that  they  can  be 
sold  as  fat  lambs  on  the  early  fall 
market  when  fat  lamb  prices  are 
again  at  their  best,  before  the  west¬ 
ern  grain-fat  lambs  flood  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Experimental  work  at  both  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois  Stations  has  shown 
that  a  large  milk  flow  from  the  ewes 
is  the  cheapest  and  quickest-  way  to 
produce  gains  on  nursing  lambs.  In 
order  to  stimulate  milk  production  to 
its  highest  level  the  ewes  that  are 
nursing  lambs  should  be  fed  liber¬ 
ally  on  the  grain  mixture  previously 
suggested  for  feeding  to  pre-lambing 
thin  ewes. 

Creep  Feeding  Before  Pasture 

When  nursing  lambs  are  allowed 
what  grain  and  good  quality  hay 
they  will  eat  in  a  creep,  before  being 
turned  on  pasture  with  their 
mothers,  they  make  faster  and  more 
economical  gains  than  comparable 
lambs  not  provided  with  any  supple¬ 
mental  feeds.  A  suitable  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  creep  feeding  healthy,  nurs¬ 
ing  lambs  is  one  consisting  of  ground 
oats  25  pounds;  wheat  bran  15 
pounds;  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  10  pounds;  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  five  pounds. 

A  “creep”  is  easily  made  by  using 
movable  panels  to  fence  off  a  corner 
or  portion  of  the  barn  or  shed,  leav¬ 
ing  spaces  or  creeps  just  large 
enough  for  the  lambs  to  come  and 
go,  but  small  enough  to  exclude  the 
ewes.  The  little  lambs  like  this  free¬ 


dom  away  from  their  mothers,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
bunted  by  the  ewes  at  the  feed 
trough.  The  feed  trough  should  be 
shallow,  with  an  inch  board  fixed 
lengthwise  or  edge  above  it  so  that 
the  lambs  cannot  jump  and  stand  in 
the  trough.  A  slatted  rack  within 
easy  reach  is  best  suited  for  the  hay. 
Use  only  good  quality  hay,  and  put 
in  what  the  lambs  will  -eat  in  one 
day.  Remove  any  refused  stemmy 
hay  before  putting  in  more,  this  re¬ 
fused  hay  can  be  fed  to  the  ewes. 

Lambs  on  Pasture 

When  lambs  are  nursing  on 
pasture,  assuming  that  their  mothers 
are  producing  a  good  flow  of  milk 
and  that  the  pasture  is  of  best 
quality  and  abundant,  they  will 
need  no  supplemental  feeding  to 
gain  rapidly.  They  will  then  be  in 
suitable  condition  to  sell  as  fat 
lambs  at  weaning  time.  Numerous 
tests  have  shown  that  if  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  feed  nursing  lambs  any 
grain  when  nursing  their  mothers  on 
pasture.  Such  gains  as  are  produced 
on  milk  and  grass  alone  are  the 
most  economical  and  profitable. 

Any  lambs  that  are  to  be  kept 
can  be  run  on  pasture  until  it  begins 
to  get  short;  then  they  will  need 
some  grain.  The  thin  lambs  that  are 
to  be  marketed  later  should  be 
helped  along  by  allowing  them  some 
grain  on  pasture.  They  can  then  be 
placed  in  dry  lot  when  their  pasture 
is  gone  and  allowed  a  full  grain 
feed.  If  these  later  fattened  lambs 
are  brought  along  so  that  they  can 
be  sold  as  fat  lambs  on  the  early 
winter  market,  they  will  bring  a 
higher  price  than  if  sold  after  the 
middle  of  January. 

By  observing  proper  methods  of 
feeding  and  care  and  also  the  sea¬ 
sonal  price  fluctutions  the  greatest 
returns  can  be  obtained  from  sheep 
husbandry. 


Freezing  bull  semen  and  using  it 
in  the  artificial  insemination  of  cows 
has  been  started  in  New  Jersey  with¬ 
in  recent  weeks.  This  procedure,  first 
investigated  in  England  two  or 
three  years  ago,  is  still  largely  ex¬ 
perimental  but  it  holds  much  of 
significance  for  livestock  owners.  A 
few  individual  cattle  breeders  as 
well  as  the  artificial  breeding  asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  Jersey  are  interested 
in  its  possibilities. 

Two  Guernseys  at  Mulhocaway 
Farm  at  Clinton  have  ben  checked 
safe  with  calf,  after  having  been 
bred  to  one  of*  the  farm’s  top  bulls 
with  semen  that  had  been  frozen 
about  six  days.  The  N.  J.  Cooperative 
Breeders  Assn,  at  Annandale  has 
also  bred  several  head  with  frozen 
semen  which  has  gone  over  the  GO- 
GO  day  period.  Year-old  semen  has 
been  used  successfully  at  Cambridge, 
England.  The  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  is  testing 
new  techniques  relating  to  freezing 
at  110  degrees  below  zero  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  glycerine-diluted  material 
for  most  advantageous  usage. 

Dairymen  should  not  assume  that 
they  can  benefit  immediately  by  this 
new  procedure  because  it  is  apparent 
that  much  more  research  is  needed 
before  the  use  of  frozen  semen  will 
be  practical  on  a  large  scale.  The 
advantages  of  frozen  semen  seem  to 
be  these:  1.  Members  of  breeding 
associations  will  be  able  to  have 
cows  bred  to  the  bulls  of  their  choice. 
2.  The  semen  of  organization  bulls 
whose  semen  freezes  well  can  be 
fully  utilized  and  many  less  bulls 
will  be  needed.  The  material  can  be 
stored  and  used  in  the  days  and  sea¬ 
sons  of  heavy  breeding.  3.  Banks  of 
semen  from  meritorious  young  bulls 
being  sampled  can  be  established  for 
later  use  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  a 
satisfactory  conception  rate  can  be 
obtained  from  material  stored  for  a 
few  years.  4.  More  comprehensive 
experiments  in  cattle  breeding  can 
be  conducted. 


Dr.  Harry  P.  Young,  in  addressing 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Milk  Producers  Assn., 
outlined  a  plan  being  recommended 
by  the  State  United  Milk  Producers 
for  improving  the  milk  market  for 
Garden  State  producers.  He  pre¬ 
sented  figures  to  show  that  New 
Jersey  dairymen  are  fast  losing  their 


natural  advantage  by  the  I-C  pricing 
system.  His  figures  showed  that  fluid 
consumption  had  increased  by  about 
60  per  cent  from  1947  to  1952  in  New 
Jersey  whereas  farmers  had  been 
paid  for  on  the  Class  I  basis  about 
three  per  cent  less  milk.  New  Jersey 
production  was  up  about  seven  per 
cent  for  the  same  period.  The  Hun¬ 
terdon  County  Milk  Producers  held 
their  annual  banquet  at  the  Stanton 
Grange  Hall  with  140  people  present. 
President  Calvin  Danbery  of  Ringoes 
introduced  the  Directors  of  the  State 
U.  M.  P.  and  the  County  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  Assn.  Toastmaster  Sven  Knud- 
sen  of  Readington  was  in  charge  of 
the  program. 


The  New  Jersey  Fur  Breeders 
Assn,  sponsored  the  fourth  annual 
Live  Mink  Show  at  the  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  Commons  at  New  Brunswick 
January  1-3.  According  to  Samuel  J. 
Westock  of  Cranbury,  secretary  of 
the  organization  and  chairman  of  the 
show,  approximately  600  live  mink 
of  various  natural  colors  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  competition  for  trophies 
and  ribbons.  Other  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  fisher,  marten,  nutria 
and  raccoon  were  also  shown  but  on 
a  non-competitive  basis.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  planning  to  hold  a  meeting 
at  Trenton  during  Farmers’  Week. 


The  counties  of  Warren,  Hunter¬ 
don,  Somerset,  Mercer,  Salem,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Gloucester,  have  been 
declared  corn  counties  in  the  ASCC 
(formerly  PMA)  1954  program  and 
corn  growers  in  those  counties  who 
want  price  support  must  keep  their 
acreage  within  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1954.  The  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  allotments  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  county  ASCC  committees. 


In  keeping  with  the  trend  down¬ 
ward  in  winter  wheat  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  this  year,  New 
Jersey  farmers  report  a  reduction  of 
about  14  per  cent.  USDA  reports  in¬ 
dicate  a  decrease  of  about  18  per  cent 
for  the  entire  nation.  There  were 
92,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  planted 
in  New  Jersey  last  Fall,  as  compared 
with  107,000  acres  the  previous  year. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


February  6,  1954 


CALF  STARTER 


New  England  Dairymen  and  our  own  Cherry  Hill  Farm 
feeding  trials  showed  .  .  . 

Growth  of  up  to  1.3  lb.  per  day 
Average  growth  of  1.2  lb.  per  day 

10  lb.  extra  weight  over  normal  growth 
standard 

Easier  feeding  .  .  .  Decreased  scouring 


Made  with  Eastern  Milk 

28%  Protein  3%  Fat  4%  Fib 


AVAILABLE  IN  25  lb.  PAIL  OR  BAG,  50  lb. 
BAG  AND  100  lb.  DRUM  AT  $3  SAVING 


BUY  ECONOMICAL 


HOOD  CALF  STARTER 

•  the  complete  calf  food  • 


AT  YOUR  GRAIN  STORE 


cPncfepetu 

LIGHTNING  ROD 
SYSTEMS 

GUARD  Your  Property  from 
Lightning’s  Destructive  Force 

Lightning  is  the  chief  cause  of  rural  tires. 
You  can  lose  in  minutes  what  has  taken 
a  lifetime  to  build.  A  modern  I  PC  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  System  stops  Lightning  in  its 
tracks  —  prevents  loss  of  life,  property 
and  income.  Invest  in  this  security  NOW 
and  be  free  from  Lightning  worries 
FOREVER. 

Write  Dept.  IRN — TODAY— for  informa¬ 
tion  on  special  prices  for  winter  surveys. 
OPENINGS  for  DEALERS-SALESMEN 


Independent  Protection  Co.,  Inc. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
13  N.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


KALF-KARE  reduces 
the  incidence  of  scours 

KALF-KARE  stimulates 
up  to  20%  foster  growth 

KALF-KARE  promotes 
smooth,  sleek  coats 

KALF-KARE  helps 
assure  strong  healthy 
calves 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


_.,IRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  41,  Vermont 


ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS.  Mineralized.  Bone  Meal 
Imt.;  3-12-6  or  7-7-7  $60  ton.  Ferto-Pots  $18  M  up. 
List  free.  ALLEN  CO.,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Davis 


.  DOUBLE  ACTING 


D  a 

“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture. «• 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept, 
RN-25,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  ^ 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


HEARING  BAD? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  4RN2  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 

Buy  diamonds  and  diamond  jewelry  half-  I 
priced  from  Kaskel’s,  America's  foremost  f 
Pawnbroker.  Every  diamond  is  re-set  in  a  j 
luxurious  new  mounting  .  .  .  graded  accord-  j 
ing  to  nationally  accepted  standard  . . .  and  [ 
bonded  to  this  effect.  For  over  70  years,  r 
A  we’ve  served  over  1,000,000  satisfied  cus-  « 
toraers  from  all  48  States.^. 

10  DAY  UNCONDITIONAL  t 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

References:  Your  bank,or  i 
.any  Rating  Agency./ 


NEW  YORK'S  LEADING 

PAWNBROKER 


IBJrmcWI  fC 9  Columbus  Ave.,  Dept.  453-B 
IvAatBL  >  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

!~s”s,  Dept.Tsi’-B  ->  .  j 

9  Columbus  Avenue,  New  York  23,  New  York  I 

■  Send  FREE  CATALOG  and  advice  about  | 
1  DIAMONDS  without  obligation. 

j  NAME .  | 

J  ADDRESS . . ' . .  | 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


T  ip 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRAHCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST„  TROY,  N.  Y. 


SHOULDER  STRAPS  cannot  slip  with  our  NEVER- 
SLIP  LINGERIE  CLASPS.  35c  per  pair,  3  pairs  $  1 .00 
P.  P.  Quantity  prices.  Discount  to  fund-raising  groups. 
DORWELL  CO.,  Dept.  R,  SHEFFIELD,  MASS. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  Bo- 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25*  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


KNITTING  YARNS 

Wide  Selection.  Excellent  Quality  and  Value. 

Write  Mill  Store  for  Samples  and  Prices. 
Pepperell  Braiding  Co.  Inc.,  E.  Pepperell,  Mass. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
We  Also  Buy  Old  Books,  Etc.  Send  Stamp  For  List,. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St„  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Foster’s  Fine  Chicken  Recipes 


The  Fosters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  are  well 
known  in  their  own  locality  for  their 
poultry  interests,  and  known  also  on 
the  pages  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Mrs.  Foster  takes  much  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  eggs  and  dressed  birds  for 
delivery  to  private  customers.  One 
of  her  specialties  is  to  include  in 
the  individual  package  recipes  for 
the  goodly  use  of  the  products  of  the 
Foster  farm. 


Posing  No  Problem 


This*  thrifty  crossbred  stood  for  his 
portrait,  a  fine  sample  of  his  kind 
on  the  Thomas  H.  Foster  farm, 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Here  he  is  the 
personification  of  poise,  perception 
and  “pause  in  the  day’s  occupation,” 
the  ultimate  end  of  which  is  table 
fare  according  to  one  of  Mrs. 

Foster’s  fine  recipes. 

Following  are  some  of  the  recipes 
for  cooking  chicken  which  she  has 
found  to  be  excellent  table  fare  and 
which  we  are  glad  to  offer  our  read¬ 
ers  in  the  1954  Poultry  Issue  of 
“The  Rural.”  p.  s. 

Cherry  Valley  Fried  Chicken 

Use  one  12-week  fryer,  disjointed, 
with  breast  and  back  cut  in  four.  In¬ 
gredients  for  preparing  are:  Vz  lb. 
fresh  lard;  4/2  cup  flour;  1  teaspoon 
mixed  herbs  (parsley,  marjoram, 
basil,  chervil) ;  4/2  teaspoon  onion 

salt;  Vt  teaspoon  pepper. 

Melt  lard  in  deep  heavy  frying 
pan.  Roll  pieces  of  chicken  in  sea¬ 
soned  flour,  and  add  four  or  five 
pieces  at  a  time  to  hot  fat.  Cook  at 
highest  temperature  possible  without 
burning,  and  remove  pieces  when 
tender  to  hot  oven  (to  keep  hot) 
while  remainder  of  fryer  is  cooking. 
Do  not  overcook,  and  serve  imme¬ 
diately.  The  chicken  should  be  very 
crispy  on  the  outside,  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der  within. 


Barbecue  Chicken 

Use  two  8-week  broilers,  cut  in 
half;  %  cup  butter;  2  tablespoons 
flour;  1  cup  water  with  2  tablespoons 
vinegar  added;  %  teaspoon  mustard; 
2  teaspoons  sugar;  y2  cup  sharp 
bottled  meat  sauce;  1  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce;  1  small  onion, 
chopped;  1  cup  canned  tomatoes;  1 
clove  garlic,  chopped;  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Melt  butter;  stir  in  flour;  add  sea¬ 
sonings  and  liquids  and  allow  to 
siimmer  about  20  minutes.  Arrange 
broilers  in  broiling  pan,  pour  barbe¬ 
cue  sauce  over  them,  and  place 
under  preheated  (350  degrees)  broil¬ 
er.  Baste  frequently,  turning  chick¬ 
ens  once.  Allow  30  minutes  for  total 
broiling.  Serves  4. 

Tender-White  Fryers 

Use  one  12- week  fryer,  disjointed, 
with  breast  and  back  cut  in  four. 

1  teaspon  salt;  44  teaspoon  white 
pepper;  2  tablespoons  butter;  1  table¬ 
spoon  oil;  %  cup  white  culinary  wine 
(or  consomme);  y2  cup  cream.. 

Melt  butter;  add  pieces  of  chicken 
and  seasonings;  brown  very  gently 
over  moderately  low  heat.  Add 
white  culinary  wine  and  cover  im¬ 
mediately  (or  use  consomme).  Sim¬ 
mer  25  minutes.  Add  cream  and  re¬ 
heat.  Serve  on  platter  with  sauce 
poured  over  the  chicken.  Serves  4. 

Chicken  Newburg 

This  is  good  for  using  left-overs, 
with  1  cup  diced  left-over  chicken; 

2  tablespoons  butter;  1  tablespoon 
flour;  y>  teaspoon  salt;  few  grains 
cayenne  pepper;  1  cup  thin  cream; 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice;  1  table¬ 
spoon  sherry  (or  other  flavor);  2  egg 
yolks. 

Melt  butter,  add  chicken,  and  stir 
in  flour  and  seasonings.  When  flour 
begins  to  brown  add  cream  and  stir 
until  thickened.  Then  add  lemon 
juice  and  egg  yolks,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  curdling.  Just  be¬ 
fore  serving  on  toast  squares,  add 
cooking  sherry  (or  other  flavor). 

Chicken  Marley 

Use  two  8-weeks  broilers,  cut  in 
half;  44  pound  butter;  4  sprigs  par¬ 
sley;  1  teaspoon  chopped  fresh 
chives;  1  clove  garlic,  chopped;  y2 
teaspoon  salt;  dash  of  pepper. 

Melt  butter  over  low  heat,  add 
seasonings  and  then  pieces  of  chick¬ 
en.  Simmer  for  15  minutes,  turning 
pieces  occasionally  to  absorb  flavors. 
Keep  pan  covered  at  other  times. 
When  broilers  are  tender,  remove 
to  broiling  rack,  sprinkle  pieces  with 
bread  crumbs  and  brown  quickly 
under  moderate  heat.  Pour  butter 
sauce  over  chicken  before  serving. 
Serves  4.  Catherine  O.  Foster 


Midwinter  Musing 

There  are  two  sides  to  everything.  ... 

The  Eskimo  dislikes  the  Spring;  it’s  what  he’s  always  dreading; 
Springtime  melts  the  snow  and  so  it  gives  him  harder  sledding. 
The  Eskimo  dislikes  the  Spring  but  you,  who  think  the  worst 
Of  winter  days  should  never  praise  the  Spring  unless  you  first 
Concede  another’s  privilege  to  hold  a  different  view.  .  .  . 

There  are  two  sides  to  everything:  the  Eskimo  dislikes  the  Spring! 

New  York  State  ‘  —  Rachel  Mack 


V  Low  interest 
s/  Long  Terms 

V  Convenient  Payments 

V  The  right  to  pay 
in  advance 

VA  voice  in 
management 

vzzzzzzzzzm 


It  does  if 
it’s  a  Federal 
Land  Bank 
Mortgage 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  Dept.  R-l,  310 
State  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 

OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


National 
Farm  Loam 
Association 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coat 
Check  below  for  further  in  formation  t 

□  HEATERS  O  BOILERS 
O  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo*  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forms  of  reducible 
rupture  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  heavenly  com¬ 
fort  and  security,  day  and 
night,  at  work  and  at  play, 
or  it  costs  you  nothing! 

Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
,  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW!  „ 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO,  447- F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Micb. 


£xre/i  MOAfsy/ 


Show  Tom-Wat  Line  of  nationally  advertised  greeting 

card  assortments,  gift  wraps,  and  exclusive,  brand- 
new  gifts.  No  increase  In  prices  means  bigger  earn¬ 
ings  for  you.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  boxes 
O11  Approval.  Lowest  quantity  rates.  Most  liberal 
gift  offer. 

TOM-WAT  STUDIOS  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

“Serving  agents  and  organizations  a  quarter  century." 


Wool  Remnants 

For  BRAIDING  and  HOOKING  —  Large  Pieces 
3  lbs.  $2.70  postpaid.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 
RUGCRAFT,  581  Lowell  St.,  LEXINGTON  73.  MASS. 


PYRfififlN  New-Vinylite  plastic  toy  and  modeling 
f  lilUUVIl  material.  Preformed,  Bas’ic  Shapes  for 
easy  modeling.  Make,  oven  bake  for  permanence.  Kits 
postpaid:  Small  $1.00,  Large  $2.15,  DeLuxe  $4.25. 

Science  Now  Co.,  R.  2,  Box  I07A,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Social  Chairmen  •  Save  Money  fttyeheSanquseu\,p?.« 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 
Cascade  Paper  Co.,  2  Brown  St..  No.  Adams,  Mass. 
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Spring -Summer  Fashion  Book  Ready ! 


The  new  Fashion  World  in  color  is 
now  available!  This  year’s  latest 
style  forecast  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  will  supply  you  with  ex¬ 
citing  any-hour  answers  from  Spring 
to  Summer!  From  cover  to  cover, 
this  little  book  inspires  you  to  sew 
your  way  through  the  seasons  with 
scores  of  never-idle-in-your-closet 
designs: 

Fashions  to  wear  at  Easter,  and 
later.  Little  bolero  dresses.  Town  and 
country  cottons.  Breeze-sleeved 
favorites!  Fashions  for  day  and 


night  time.  A  dress  to  make  in  a 
single  day!  Travel-light  ensembles 
for  vacations.  Skirts  and  shirts  ga¬ 
lore!  Aprons  and  stay-at-homes. 

Newest  fabric  trends  are  shown,  in 
addition  to  other  practical  hints,  to 
make  you  shine  right  back  at  the 
spring  sunlight,  and  to  carry  you 
through  Summer  looking  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy! 

In  short,  patterns  for  all  ages,  all 
occasions,  all  sizes  in  the  new 
Spring-Summer  Fashion  World. 
Price  just  20  cents! 


Coming  Season  Is  Watching  for  You 


2000  —  Short,  Plump  and  Just  Right!  This  dress  is  especially  designed 
to  flatter  and  to  fit  the  shorter,  fuller  half-size  figures!  It  has  short  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves  and  can  be  as  formal  or  as  informal  as  your  choice  of  fabric. 
Sizes  121/2  to  241/2.  Size  I61/2:  4  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


2593  —  Spring  Is  Watching  for  You  and  Summer  will  have  her  eye  on 
you,  too,  in  this  waist-whittling,  deep-throated  dress  with  free-moving 
skirt.  Sew  in  shantung,  linen,  pique  or  casual  cotton.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40. 
Size  16:  3%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 


129  —  Crochet  this  Soft  Becoming  Pancake  Beret  for  colorful  Spring 
design.  Use  bright  colors,  or  dark,  or  black  for  formal  wear.  Beret  can  be 
made  in  one  and  one-half  hours!  All  crocheting  and  other  instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  20  cents. 


2692  —  Graceful,  Indispensable  Smart  Topper.  Start  your  new-season 
sewing  with  this  perfectly  wonderful  coat  which  comes  in  three  lengths  and 
has  choice  of  long  or  three-quarter  sleeves!  Sizes  are  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18: 
“Shortie”  takes  3V4  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

306  —  The  Very  New  Throat-Snug  Crocheted  Cape  —  Useful,  up-to- 
date,  good-looking,  to  make  of  wool  yarn  and  velvety  chenille  in  alternating 
stripes,  warm  because  of  the  throat-fitting  collar  and  the  fullness  which 
permits  the  cape  to  be  hugged  in  and  held  at  the  waist,  if  you  like.  Charm¬ 
ing,  too,  done  in  all  white  (wool  and  chenille)  as  a  party  frock  cape.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  20  cents. 


Don’t  Miss  Our  New  Spring- Summer  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only— send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.)' 


Valentine  Party  Fare 

A  Valentine  party  for  young 
people  is  always  fun  and  a  luncheon 
or  supper  can  have  a  hearty  meat 
pie  topped  with  biscuit  dough  cut 
into  heart  shapes.  Muffins  baked  in 
heart-shaped  tins  are  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Valentine  motif;  hot 
chocolate  can  be  made  with  the 
party  addition  of  marshmallows 
floating  on  top  first  cut  into  heart 
pattern. 

Sweetheart  Cookies 

Use  21/4  cups  all-purpose  flour;  2 
teaspons  baking  powder;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  y2  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  1 
egg,  beaten;  Yt  teaspon  lemon  ex¬ 
tract;  1/4  teaspoon  vanilla;  cup 
milk;  i/2  cup  raisins,  finely  chopped; 
red  cinnamon  hearts. 

February  6,  1954 


Sift  flour,  measure;  then  resift 
three  times.  Cream  butter  and  sugar; 
add  egg;  beat  until  smooth  and  fluffy. 
Stir  in  flavorings.  Add  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  two  to  three  portions  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk,  beginning  and 
ending  with  flour  and  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Stir  in  raisins. 

Chill  dough  and  roll  out  JA-inch 
thick  on  a  lightly  floured  board. 
Sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar,  and 
cut  with  heart-shaped  cutter.  Place 
on  greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.)  for 
five  minutes.  Remove  from  oven  and 
dot  with  red  cinnamon  hearts.  Re¬ 
turn  to  oven  and  bake  from  three  to 
five  minutes  more.  (Makes  about 
three  dozen  cookies.) 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


NEVER!  but  NEVER  have  such 
FANTASTIC  REWARDS  been  offered  by 
ANY  CLUB  PLAN  for  forming  1  CLUB 
of  ONLY  IO  MEMBERS 

with  each  member  paying  only  *1  a  week . . .  NO  OTHER  "EXTRAS" 


MAN'S  OR  LADIES' 


2 

COMPLETE 
PLACE  SETTINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER  CO's. 

.  ROGERS 
^STERLING 


BENROSC^tjon 

ATIONAUY  ADVERTISf 

$62.5° 


Gold  filled  coses,  17  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  AT 
jewel  movements 
and  beautiful  ex¬ 
pansion  bracelets. 


V'e’reo»r°°t 


NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED  AT 

$59.5° 

12  PIECES 


to 


YQiL 


PIECES 


MATCHING  LUGGAGE 

MENS' OR  LADIES' 

for  women  -  21"  week  end 
case  and  26"  Pullman  case, 
for  men  —  24"  twosuiter 
and  20"  companion  case. 


You  get  2  hollow  han¬ 
dle  luncheon  knives, 

2  luncheon  forks,  2 
salad  fork*.  2  cream 
eoup  spoon*.  2  tea¬ 
spoons  and  2  butter  ,  . 
spreaders.  .e 


,  FORM  1 lCLUB 

of  only  10  members 
and  ANY  of  these  are  YOURS 

AS  OUTRIGHT  GIFTS! 


as  a  CLUB  SECRETARY  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO 
SPEND  A  CENT  FOR  THESE  REWARDS! 

Yes,  these  rewards,  or  your  choice  of  many  others,  are  yours  without  costing 
a  penny.  They  are  made  possible  because  of  Gracious  Living's  tremendous 
volume  buying  and  low  operating  expenses.  It's  a  pleasure  to  buy  through  a 
Gracious  Living  Club.  Your  members  can  have  the  convenience  of  budget  pay¬ 
ments  without  costly  extra  carrying  charges.  When  you  add  up  all  these  bene¬ 
fits  you'll  want  to  start  a  club  today.  For  full  and  complete  details  send  for 
your  catalog  NOW!  No  Obligation. 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  COMPARE 


These  VALUES  with  the  $25.00  offered  by 
Other  CLUB  PLANS  for  $1— TEN  MEMBER  CLUBS 


MAIL  TODAY 

for  the  all  NEW 
132  page  FULL  COLOR 

FREE  Gracious  Living 
CATALOG  and  the 
complete  story. 

NO  OBLIGATION 
OF  ANY  KIND 


GRACIOUS  LIVING,  INC. 

196  Mill  St.,  Lonsdale,  R.  I. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  Cata¬ 
log  and  complete  information  on  how  to 
start  a  Gracious  Living  Club. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY . . .  ZONE .  STATE 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Free  Catalog-  Monuments  from  $14  ss 

Monuments  of  rare  beauty  and  artstic  per¬ 
fection  are  now  sold  by  mail  at  astounding 
savings.  All  carving,  polishing  and  finishing 
operations  are  done  in  the  modern  Rockdale 
plant.  Exclusive  sale  by  mail  direct  to  the 
consumer  guarantee  lowest  prices.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  inscription  and  Rockdale  pays  the 
freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog  of  over  50  monuments.  No  obligation. 
Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  649,  Joliet,  111. 

-  GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING  - 

Earn  extra  money  at  home  weaving  rugs,  carpets,  etc. 
from  old  rags  or  new  yarns,  for  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity!  No  experience  necessary.  Thousands  doing  it 
with  easy  running  $69.50  Union  Looms.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet  today.  UNION  LOOMS, 

94  POST  STREET,  BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 
in  a  LITTLE  SPARE  TIME 


New  EXCLUSIVE 
REETING  CARDS 

It’s  easy  to  make  extra  money  in  spare 
time  showing  friends,  neighbors 
famous  Wallace  Brown  “Feature” 
All -Occasion  Assortment.  Sells  for 
only  $1— up  to  SOc  profit  for  you! 
Cash  in  on  big  demand  for  our  glo¬ 
rious  Easter  Assortment.  Many  other  Card 
Assortments  like  Humorous“All-in-Fun” 
plus  Gift  Wrappings,  Stationery, 
Imported  Napkins,  Novelty  Gif  tltems, 
more  than  40  big  money  -  makers.  ^ 

START  NOW!  Mail  Coupon 

Send  no  money!  Just  paste  coupon 
on  postcard  and  mail.  We’ll  send  you 
two  popular  assortments  entirely  on  ap¬ 
proval.  See  for  yourself  how  easy  it  is.  ACT  TODAY ! 

WALLACE  BROWN,  Inc.,  Dept.  L138, 225  Fifth  Av.,NewYork10,N.Y. 


|  L-.38“ 

j  NAME„. 

i 
I 


ADDRESS. 


POODLE  BOOTEES 


Coos  of  delight  greet  these 
handmade  poodle  bootees  of 
zephyr-weight  100%  virgin 
wool,  with  ribbon  trim.  The 
“something  different”  you 
want  as  a  shower  or 
stork  gift  in  white,  pink, 
yellow  or  mint  green 
.  .  .  packed  in  show- 
window  gift  boxes  tinted 
to  match. 


SHIPPED  POST  PAID 


*1.75  pair  2  pairs  *3.00 


34t  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 
SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Book  Review  Column 


REVIEWED  by  Rita  Burroughs,  12,  Vermont 


Title  Illustration  by  D.  Mussells,  16,  Mass. 

Will  James  is  the  author  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  book  called  Scorpion. 

Scorpion  is  a  good-bad  horse.  Sometimes 
he  was  like  an  angel,  sometimes  like  a 
devil.  One  day  Tim  whs  riding  on  a 
passenger  train  when  it  was  held  up  by 
three  men.  Tim  had  gotten  off  the  train 
and  gotten  behind  the  men  when  it  left. 
He  kept  running  back  and  forth  and  chang¬ 
ing  his  voice  which  made  the  holdup  men 
think  there  were  a  lot  of  men  behind  them. 
When  Tim  told  them  to  get  moving,  they 
sure  did!  Tim  buried  the  stolen  money 
about  100  miles  from  that  place. 

Tim  got  Scorpion  from  Pete  Leon  who 
was  almost  killed  while  trying  to  break 

the  horse.  Pete  warned  Tim  when  he  left, 
but  he  still  wanted  the  horse  even  though 
he  believed  Pete.  Tim  had  traveled  quite 

a  few  days  before  he  was  thrown  from 
the  saddle. 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  if  you  want  to  find  out  how 
Tim  came  out  with  his  money  and  his 
horse,  just  read  the  book  yourself  some¬ 
time.  I  am  sure  you  will  love  it  if  you 

like  horses.  You  will  find  this  book  in 

your  favorite  book  store  or  library. 


BRUCE:  By  Albert  Payson  Terhune 

REVIEWED  by  Emmy  Lou  Cheney,  15, 
New  York. 

Here  is  another  wonderful  book  about 
famous  collies.  Read  about  the  gangling 
puppy  who  grew  into  a  beautiful  collie  and 
became  one  of  the  most  useful  of  K-9 
citizens,  a  messenger  of  the  K-9  Corps. 
This  story  vividly  tells  how  Bruce  dodges 
bullets  and  risks  his  life  many  times  to 
help  his  friends  in  the  “Here  We  Come 
Regiment  in  France.” 

You  will  read  hew  Bruce  helps  in  the 
capture  of  a  German  spy  and  many  other 
dangerous  adventures.  He  is  wounded 
while  carrying  an  important  message.  The 
climax  of  this  wonderful  book  is  when 
Bruce  receives.  .  .but  you  should  read  it. 


GRADUATION  NIGHT 

They  call  it  Commencement.  Commence¬ 
ment?  Well,  in  a  way.  The  dictionary  says 
it  is  the  beginning.  Certainly  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  the  end  too.  The  flurry  and 
bustle  of  the  white  dress,  the  exciting 
whirlwind  of  frequent  trips  to  the  mirror, 
the  never-ending  trips  to  the  auditorium, 
the  waiting,  the  speeches  and  then  sudden¬ 
ly  —  it’s  over!  Diploma  in  hand  you  walk 
away  —  the  beginning? 

Yes,  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  and 
the  end  of  an  old  one.  The  time  for  smiles 
and  yet  a  time  for  tears.  It’s  all  behind 
y0U  —  the  long  years  of  study  with  eyes 
looking  ahead  to  graduation,  the  days  when 
you  thought  that  study  would  never  end, 
the  fun  of  school  gatherings*,  the  old 
friends  —  all  that  is  over. 

With  a  new  life  in  waiting  somewhere 
ahead,  you  walk  away  willing  to  give  up 
that  past,  yet  somehow  reluctant  to  leave.  — 
Dorothy  Zimmmerman,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 

Well,  here  we  are  in  a  new  year  with  ever  so  many  surprises,  and 
plans  to  fulfill,  ahead  of  us.  You’ll  have  some  long,  cold,  snowbound 
evenings  to  catch  up  on  correspondence  and  to  think  of  new  things  to 
make  Our  Page  more  fun  for  all.  You  boys  and  girls  who  like  to  draw, 
get  busy  with  your  pen  and  ink  so  that  we  may  have  more  new  names 
signed  to  art  work.  You  might  also  give  a  thought  to  poems,  too. 

May  I  say  here  that  the.  boys  and  girls  (in  “Letters  Wanted”)  from 
British  West  Africa,  are  all  in  Elementary  School.  Perhaps  when  they 
write  again  they  will  give  their  ages.  Also  we  are  all  dying  to  hear 
more  about  Africa,  so  perhaps  they  will  tell  us  something  about  it  and 
their  schools  too.  A  far-off  continent  always  whets  one’s  curiosity  es¬ 
pecially  since  we’ve  always  heard  of  the  jungles  and  wild  animals. 

Remember,  when  you  send  your  drawings  that  they  are  to  be  done 
with  black  ink  on  white  paper  of  a  size  that  is  no  larger  than  a  ordin¬ 
ary  post  card.  Do  the  drawing  along  the  horizontal  length  of  card,  not 
the  narrow  length  of  it,  please.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


AUDREY  STARTED  ART  WORK  ON 
OUR  PAGE 

Some  of  my  drawings  were  accepted  for 
Our  Page.  This  gave  me  faith  in  my  art 
work,  so  I  went  on  and  studied  art  in  high 
school.  I  am  through  high  school  and  am 
now  painting  signs  for  stores.  I  have  a 
hobby  of  carving  soap  and  would  like  to 
start  a  collection  of  other  amateur  soap 
carvings.  So  when  you  write,  please  send 
me  one  of  your  soap  carvings,  and  I  will 
send  you  one  of  mine.  Here’s  hoping  I’ll 
hear  from  you  pen  pals.  —  Audrey 
D’Hulster,  18,  New  Jersey. 


ELLEN  AND  HER  RABBITS 

We  live  on  a  35  acre  farm  and  we  have 
20  head  of  cattle.  My  hobbies  are  roller 
skating  and  listening  to  hillbilly  records. 
But,  most  of  all,  my  favorite  is  raising 
rabbits.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  boys  and  girls 
near  my  age  would  write  to  me.  —  Ellen 
Fix,  14,  New  York. 


I  have  read  Our  Page  for  a  long  time  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  my  hobbies  are  collecting  pictures  and 
books,  stamps  and  post  cards.  I  like  skat¬ 
ing,  swimming  and  reading,  cooking  and 
sewing.  I  also  like  writing  letters  pretty 
well.  We  live  on  a  176  acre  dairy  farm 
where  we  have  mostly  cows.  I  would  like 
to  have  pen  pals  from  any  country  and 
the  United  States.  —  Loretta  Stowell,  11, 
Pennsylvania. 


DAWN  HAS  FUN  ON  THE  FARM 

I  would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals  write 
to  me  from  any  country  and  any  age.  I 
am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  live  on  a  131 
acre  farm.  We  have  cows,  horses,  cats, 
dogs,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery.  My 
favorite  hobbies  are  having  fun  on  the 
farm,  art,  all  kinds  of  sports,  music,  sing¬ 
ing,  writing,  cooking  and  dancing.  I  have 
one  sister  and  one  brother.  —  Dawn 
Chesebro,  12,  New  York. 


PADDY  PLAYS  THE  FLUTE 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  pen  panl.  Two  of  my  hob¬ 
bies  are  stamp  collecting  and  playing  the 
flute.  I  have  two  younger  brothers.  I  also 
like  to  swim  and  skate  very  much.  I  live 
on  a  potato  farm.  —  Paddy  Spence,  11, 
New  Jersey. 


SHE  WANTED  A  HORSE 

Jean  Meadows  was  one  of  those  few  girls 
who  didn’t  care  about  parties,  dances,  or 
pretty  clothes.  She  didn’t  particularly  care 
about  boys. 

Jean  was  interested  in  other  things  such 
as  dogs  and  horses.  She  lived  in  a  small 
village  on  a  place  hot  large  enough  to  keep 
horses.  She  used  to  tell  Kim,  her  beautiful 
dog,  all  about  the  colt  she  would  someday 
own.  She  never  could  make  up  her  mind 
what  kind  of  a  horse  it  would  be:  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Arabian,  a  fast  thoroughbred,  tough 
Morgan  or  any  other.  But  it  wouldn’t  be 
just  any  old  horse. 

Jean’s  father  had  promised  her  that  if 
they  moved  to  a  place  that  was  big  enough, 
she  could  have  one.  One  day  Mr.  Meadows 
came  home  and  told  everyone  that  he  had 
been  transferred  to  Massachusetts. 

About  two  months  later  they  bought  a 
place  there  that  suited  everyone.  Jean 
could  use  one  of  the  barns  for  her  horse. 
For  a  year  everyone  worked  hard  and 
happily. 

John  had  helped  his  sister  Jean  repaint 
the  small  barn.  This  barn  contained  four 
large  stalls,  a  small  room  where  grain,  hay 
and  straw  were  kept,  and  a  larger  room 
for  saddles,  bridles  and  other  equipment. 
Only  the  horse  was  missing. 

One  morning  when  Jean  came  down  to 
breakfast  she  detected  many  sly  winks 
going  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  family. 
After  she  had  finished  breakfast  she  walked 
down  to  the  barn  and  opened  the  door. 
There  stood  a  beautiful  little  Morgan  colt. 
Suddenly  she  heal'd  three  voices  call: 
“Happy  brithday,  Jean!”  —  By  Emmy  Lou 
Cheney,  15,  New  York. 


THRILLED  WITH  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER 

My  brother  and  I  are  so  thrilled  when 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  comes,  we  can 
hardly  wait  for  it.  We  have  quite  a  few 
pets,  two  cats,  five  dogs,  four  horses  and 
twin  calves.  I  don’t  have  any  pen  pals  yet, 
but  hope  to  soon.  My  hobbies  are  playing 
the  piano,  riding  horses  and  reading.  I 
love  to  read  stories  about  horses  and  dogs. 
We  live  on  a  large  farm.  —  Sheila  Cooper, 
11,  Pennsylvania. 


ALSO  WANTS  BOYS  TO  WRITE 

Dear  Our  Page:  My  father  takes  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  always  look  for 
Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  50  acre  farm  and 
have  two  dogs,  two  cats.  I  love  horses  even 
though  I  do  not  have  one.  I  have  quite  a 
few  girl  pen  pals,  and  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  from  some  boys  too.  Also  I 
would  like  to  have  foreign  friends.  —  Sally 
Bently,  15,  New  York. 


NO  BROTHERS  OR  SISTERS 

Dear  Contributors:  I  read  Our  Page  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  have  read  it  for 
years.  I  live  on  a  large  farm  and  my 
hobbies  are  roller  skating,  fishing,  hunting 
and  horseback  riding.  I  have  no  brothers 
or  sisters  at  all,  so  I  would  be  more  than 
glad  to  hear  from  some  of  you,  especially 
those  out  west,  but  I  really  don’t  care 
where.  —  Gail  Pelott,  13,  Vermont. 


FROM  TWO  MARYLAND  GIRLS 

I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  always 
read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much, 

I  like  most  of  the  people  who  contribute, 
live  on  a  farm  and  like  it  very  much.  I 

much  to  have  a  pen  pal.  Two  of  my  hob- 

States  and  countries.  My  girl  friend  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  soon.  — 
Barbara  Berry,  16,  and  Mary  Gardiner, 

Maryland. 


Four  Favorites  in  Pen  and  Ink  for  February 


SALLY 

Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  18,  Penna. 
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BEN  FRANKLIN 

When  Ben  Franklin  was  of  tender  age. 
He  was  his  brother’s  printer’s  page; 

He  wrote  some  stories  of  renown. 

And  they  were  read  all  over  town. 

When  Franklin  was  about  sixteen. 

He  slipped  away  on  a  boat  unseen. 

And  1o  New  York  he  gaily  went 
With  the  few  pennies  he  hadn’t  spent. 

In  later  years  Ben  Franklin  told 
Of  how  to  make  a  Franklin  stove, 

And  used  a  little  kite  and  key 
That  brought,  from  clouds,  electricity! 
—  By  Kathy  Hall,  10,  New  Hampshire 


WINTER’S  LANDSCAPE 

How  quickly  and  silently  the  snow  is  falling; 
All  is  white. 

The  river  winds  its  way  as  a  deep  black 
line. 

I  walked  in  the  woods  down  by 
The  brook  and  watched  the  squirrels 
Trying  to  keep  warm,  chasing  each  other 
Throught  the  treetops. 

I  though  the  woods  never  looked  so 
beautiful: 

The  evergreen  branches  white  with  snow. 
Squirrels  swinging  through  the  bare  maples. 
The  brook  silently  going  on  its  way. 

I  do  not  like  to  leave  such  beauty 
But  I,  too,  must  go  my  way. 

—  Margaret  Augur,  16,  Connecticut 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressd  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  addresses  will  be  filled  in 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed.  Check  with  your  post 
office  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
Stdt6S 

New  York:  Sally  Bently,  15;  Helen 
Tankavich,  16;  Tom  Orr,  16;  Ann  Oleon; 
Patty  Von  Linden,  12;  Dawn  Chesebro,  12; 
Jane  Newham,  10;  Helen  Schlesinger,  13; 
Jeanette  Macara.  15;  Darlene  Walker,  14; 
Ellen  Fix,  14;  Alice  Smith,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Carol  Trapp,  13;  Kathy 

Metz,  14;  Sarah  Barchawowicz,  9;  Rosalie 
Kessler,  15;  Carol  Skinner,  13;  Edward 
Brown,  13;  Shelia  Cooper,  11;  Loretta 
Stowell.  11. 

Vermont:  Rita  Burroughs,  12;  Beverly 
Hines,  15;  Gail  Pelott,  13. 

Maine:  Magda  Dymkoski,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Lillian  Vencvis,  12. 

New  Hampshire:  Martha  Wiggin,  14. 

Maryland:  Barbara  Berry,  16;  Mary 

Gardiner. 

New  Jersey:  Audrey  D’Hulster,  18;  Paddy 
Spence,  11. 

Florida:  Betty  Wilson. 

England:  Hilary  Edwards,  16;  Suzette 

Riley,  14;  Patricia  Everall,  14. 

British  West  Africa:  (All  of  these  boys 
and  girls  are  in  Elementary  School). 
Napoleon  E.  Ankrah;  Miss  K.  E.  Ankrah; 
Miss  Kwesi  Euson  Ankrah;  Nana  Amoaku; 
Miss  K.  A.  Ankrah;  Miss  Kofi  Amoaku- 
Ankrah;  Agnes  Ferguson;  Mercy  Ankrah; 
K.  Kwame;  J.  K.  Yamoah. 


TOM  WANTS  BOYS  TO  WRITE  ” 

I  am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  reader  of  Our  Page.  I  wrote  once  be¬ 
fore  but  was  disappointed  not  to  hear  from 
any  of  you  fellows.  I’m  sure  there  must 
be  some  fellows  reading-  Our  Page.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  both  boys  and  girls 
between  15  and  17.  —  Tom  Orr,  16,  New 
York. 


MY  FRIEND 

Drawn  by  Shirley  Whitmire,  16,  Penna. 
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Cost  of  Generating  Plant 

We  live  in  a  rural  section  and  are 
unable  to  get  the  highway  electricty 
at  a  reasonable  rate;  therefore  we 
must  provide  our  own  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  At*the  present  time  we  have  a 
Delco  Farm  Plant  32  V.,  but  this  is 
completely  worn  out  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed.  We  would  very  much  like  to 
purchase  a  plant  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  AC  current,  110  V.,  on  which 
we  would  be  able  to  operate  all 
standard  equipment  including  a  tele¬ 
vision. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
recommend  a  generating  plant  of 
this  kind,  one  which  would  be  the 
most  servicable  as  well  as  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  price  range?  Are  diesel  gene¬ 
rators  used  for  such  service? 

I  might  add  that  we  are  a  little 
over  3,000  feet  from  the  highway 
electric  lines  and,  to  extend  them  to 
our  home,  would  cost  $37.64  bi¬ 
monthly  surcharge  plus  the  electricty 
used,  and  this  rate  would  continue 
indefinitely  or  until  customers  were 
on  the  line  to  absorb  the  distance. 

Please  tell  me  in  your  opinion 
which  would  be  more  economical — 
the  highway  electric  carrying  this 
charge  or  to  install  your  own 
generating  set.  I.  c. 

New  York 

We  believe  you  are  making  a  wise 
decision  in  changing  from  32  volts  to 
110  volts  A.C.  as  this  will  permit  you 
to  use  modern  appliances. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  a  generating  plant  as  you  do  not 
indicate  the  number  and  capacity  of 
the  appliances  which  you  intend  to 
use.  However,  a  3,500-watt  unit, 
which  would  probably  supply  elec¬ 
tric  power  for  all  ordinary  uses  ex¬ 
cept  cooking  and  heating  water, 
would  cost  between  $500  and  $600  for 
a  manual  start  model  (one  which 
must  be  started  by  hand  when  the 
system  is  idle  and  power  is  desired) 
to  approximately  $700  for  an  auto¬ 
matic  model  (one  that  starts  up  auto¬ 
matically  whenever  a  light  or  appli¬ 
ance  is  switched  on,  and  automatically 
stops  when  the  current  is  no  longer 
desired).  Automatic  models  should  be 
used  if  refrigerators,  freezers  and  oil 
burners  are  to  be  used. 

A  5,000-watt  model’  would  cost 
from  $900  for  a  manual  system  to 
$1,300  for  an  automatic  system.  A 
5, 000- watt  generator  would  permit 
the  use  of  a  hot  water  heater  and 
other  appliances  that  could  not  be 
used  with  a  smaller  plant.  In  any 
event,  the  exact  size  of  the  plant 
can  only  be  determined  when  the 
number,  size  and  type  of  appliances 
are  known. 

While  a  $37.64  bi-monthly  sur¬ 
charge  for  extending  power  lines  is 
quite  high,  it  probably  would  be 
cheaper  than  to  buy  a  gasoline  set 
for  which  maintenance  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  would  be  fairly  high.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  commercial  power  is  cheaper 
and  would  permit  installation  of  elec- 
triacl  appliances  as  desired,  whereas 
the  capacity  of  a  generating  set 
would  be  limited. 

Diesel  sets  are  used,  but  usually 
in  the  larger  sizes,  from  10,000  watts 
and  up.  Because  of  maintenance  and 
service  problems,  a  gasoline  set  is 
preferred  to  a  diesel  set  in  the  small 
to  moderate  sizes.  R.  n. 


Questions  on  Asphalt  Paint 

In  your  August  15,  1953  issue  you 
have  an  item  on  “Thinning  Out  As¬ 
phalt”.  I  would  like  more  information 
about  the  use  of  solid  asphalt  melted 
and  mixed  with  kerosene,  gasoline 
or  naptha.  Can  I  use  this  asphalt 
mixture  on  wood  shingles  and  tar 
paper?  Could  you  give  me  any  other 
use  to  which  I  could  put  this  asphalt 
mixture?  f.  s. 

It  would  not  seem  advisable  to 
coat  wood  shingles  with  an  asphalt 
paint.  Any  moisture  that  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  shingles  would  be 
retained  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
they  would  thus  deteriorate  much 
faster.  Wood  that  absorbs  moisture 
should  be  free  to  drain  rapidly.  In 
effect  you  seal  in  moisture  by  paint¬ 
ing  with  asphalt. 

If  the  shingles  are  in  fairly  good 
shape,  coat  them  with  a  prepared 
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shingle  stain.  Do  not  use  creosote  or 
linseed  oil  on  roof  shingles. 

If  the  shingles  are  in  such  shape 
that  the  roof  leaks,  rather  than  elimi¬ 
nate  the  leaks  for  a  short  time  with 
asphalt  paint,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
remove  them  and  replace  with  new 
shingles.  The  effort  and  expense  of 
painting  them  would  be  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment  in  view  of  the  return  you 
would  get  in  service. 

Asphalt  paint  is  suitable  for  coat¬ 
ing  tin  or  zinc  roofing  or  asphalt  roll 
roofing. 


The  article  in  the  August  15  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  concern¬ 
ing  painting  roofs  more  cheaply  with 
solid  asphalt  is  very  interesting  since 
I  have  about  2  squares  of  tin  roofing 
to  cover.  These  roofs  were  covered  be¬ 
fore  with  black  roof  coating  bought 
in  five  gallon  pails.  Most  of  these 
roofs  have  about  a  55  degree  pitch. 
Could  the  hot  asphalt  be  handled  on 
that  steep  a  roof?  n.  s. 

You  could  very  likely  arrive  at  the 
correct  proportions  of  thinner  through 
trial  and  error  so  that  the  asphalt 
could  be  applied  to  a  steep  roof.  But 
it  would  seem  more  advisable  to  con¬ 
sult  a  manufacturer  of  roofing  mate¬ 
rials  and  follow  his  recommendation 
as  to  the  correct  material  to  use. 

While  many  persons  have  achieved 
v/orthwhile  savings  by  using  raw 
materials  and  mixing  the  ingredients 
on  the  site,  in  many  more  cases  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and 
materials  is  wasted  because  of  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  use  prepared  products 
that  seem  to  be  more  expensive.  The 
expense  of  a  job  must  always  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  length  and 
quality  of  service.  If  you  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the  mate¬ 
rials  you  used  before,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  use  it  again  or  use  some 
reliable  product. 


How  to  Lay  Shingles 

.  I  would  like  information  on  how 
to  put  siding  on  my  farm  home.  Is 
it  necessary  to  put  black  paper 
underneath  the  shingles?  Is  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cork  each  shingle?  Do  you 
advise  aluminum  strips  around  win¬ 
dows  and  doors?  m.  h. 

Asphalt  or  asbestos  siding  shingles 
should  be  backed  with  asphalt  satu¬ 
rated  felt,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“tar”  paper.  The  felt  will  not  only 
protect  the  building  from  moisture 
but  it  will  also  insulate  against  heat 
loss  or  infiltration  from  wind. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  caulk 
each  shingle.  This  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  only  where  the  shingles  abut 
masonry  or  in  certain  instances  at 
window  or  door  openings.  If  the  new 
shingles  can  be  butted  against  the 
edge  of  the  door  and  window  frame 
casings,  then  a  wood  molding  should 


suffice.  It  is  possible  in  your  case 
that  the  aluminum  moldings  may  be 
more  appropriate.  If  your  contractor 
is  a  reliable  businessman,  he  will 
give  you  the  names  of  some  of  his 
customers  and  will  not  object  if  you 
talk  to  them  about  the  work  they 
have  had  done  by  this  firm.  If  he  is 
this  type  of  contractor,  you  can 
safely  rely  on  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  and  the  materials  you  should 
have. 

Costs  are  based  on  many  factors: 
the  quality  of  materials  and  work¬ 
manship;  the  type  of  building  to  be 
sided  —  a  simple  design,  one  story 
building  would  naturally  be  less 
costly  to  modernize  than  an  ornate, 
high  building  with  many  small  or 
odd-shaped  openings,  porches,  dor¬ 
mers  or  other  features. 


Scum  in  Septic  Tank 

You  have  kindly  answered  several 
questions  about  septic  tank  oper¬ 
ation,  but  there  is  one  point  still  not 
clear  to  me.  My  understanding  is 
that  a  scum  should  form  on  the  sur¬ 
face  with  proper  operation,  but 
should  that  scum  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  in  thickness  indefinitely?  If 
not,  how  thick  should  it  get  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  satisfactory  for  bacterial 
operation?  c.  d".  b. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  scum  that  forms  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  contents  of  the  tank  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  seal.  The  bac¬ 
teria  that  produce  the  necessary  di¬ 
gestive  action  thrive  only  in  the 
absence  of  air;  hence  the  necessity 
for  a  scum  on  the  surface.  This  scum 
will  increase  in  thickness  continu¬ 
ously.  When  the  area  between  the 
layer  of  scum  and  the  accumulation 
of  sludge  that  settles  to  the  bottom 
becomes  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  intake  for  about  36  hours,  then 
the  tank  needs  to  be  pumped  out  and 
cleaned.  A  tank  of  about  750  gallons 
capacity  —  below  the  outlet  pipe  — 
should  give  15  years  of  trouble-free 
service  for  a  family  of  six  to  eight 
persons.  B.  k.  s. 


Aluminum  for  Roof  and  Siding 

I  have  just  purchased  a  small  farm 
and  on  it  are  three  old  barns.  I  want 
to  make  the  barns  rainproof.  The 
shingles  are  all  rotted. 

I  am  wondering  what  would  be  the 
most  economical  way  to  put  a  roof  on, 
and  also  the  sides.  Is  aluminum  or 
other  metal  satisfactory?  It  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  warm — 
just  to  keep  the  rain  out.  p.  a.  i. 

Aluminum  can  be  used  for  both 
roofing  and  siding  .  on  your  barns. 
The  roofing  is  manufactured  with  an 
interlocking  joint  so  that  the  nails 
are  concealed.  It  may  be  applied  over 
the  shingles  but  a  better  job  would  be 
had  if  the  shingles  were  removed. 

Aluminum  siding  is  manufactured 
in  sheets  up  to  24  square  feet  and 
crimped  to  simulate  bevel  siding.  It 
requires  no  pointing  and  will  give 
long-lasting  protection  for  your 
buildings.  Be  sure  to  use  aluminum 
nails. 


Putting  the  !‘Do  It  Yourself”  Idea  Into  Practice 
Here  is  a  new  combination  power  tool  with  five  major  tools,  all  driven  by 
one  motor  —  saw,  jointer,  drill  press,  lathe  and  sander.  This  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  as  a  complete  home  workshop  and  fits  in  a  space  three 

foot  square. 


MODEL  A . . .  For  small  bams — up  ’ 
to  25  cows.  MODEL  B . . .  For  medium 
barns— 25  to  50  cows.  MODEL  C  . . . 
For  largo  barns — 50  to  100  cows.  A 


Wmmmmw/M. 


GUARANTEED  10  YEARS  •  OUTLASTS  ALL  OTHERS 
HIGH  CARBON  STEEL  FORGINGS  •  LINKS  CANNOT  BEND 


BARN  CLEANER 


•  1  Motor,  1  Drive,  1  Chain 

•  No  Stinking  Pit 

•  Chain  Rides  2"  Above 
Corrosive  Liquids 

•  Close  Spaced  Paddles 

•  B  Chute  Positions 

•  Double  Guarantee 


Don’t  shovel  manure. 
Flick  a  switch  and 
power  clean  your  barn. 
Save  your  back,  time, 
money.  Make  barn 
more  sanitary.  Keep 
boys  at  home. 


me  uTiRATune 

CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

□  Barn  Cleaner  □  Electric  Ventilation 

BCrop  Dryers  OStalls  and  Stanchions 
Cattle  Feeders  □Milking  Parlor  Stalls 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
241  Taylor  St.  •  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

1  have _ _cows.  I  am  building _ „ 

I  am  remodeling _  . 

NAME _ _ _ 

TOWN _ _ _ 

STATE _ RFD_ 


SAVE  (hose  TEATS 


Maintains  correct  shape  of 
milk  duct  during  healing 


SMOOTH  Polyethylene 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 


Save  lost  teats  due  to  faulty  healing.  Get 
scientific  Bag  Balm  DILATORS.  Shaped  to 
preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  they  bend, 
when  necessary,  without  soreness.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  At  your  dealer’s. 
^  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville 
Vermont 


COW  BOOK  FREE! 


DILATORS 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


A  Complete  Line 
EVAPORATORS 
BUCKETS 
SAP  SPOUTS,  Etc. 


Write  For 
Price  List 
A 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS 

50%  OFF  LIST  PRICE 

These  are  Lloyd  patented  high  carbon  steel  chains. 
All  sizes  available.  White  for  complete  information: 

..  McCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN  9,  OHIO 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs ; 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor 
Does  not  clog  I  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 

- -  Motor  coupling  included. 


Farmers  Income  Tax  Records:  Keep  your  yearly  ac¬ 
counts  in  Simple  to  use  book.  Prepared  by  Expert. 
Save  in  taxes.  $2  prepaid.  FLOYD  W  HOAG 
241  E.  SENECA  ST.,  MANLIUS,  NEW  YORK 


L 
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SHIPPING  FEVER  •  FOOT  ROT  •  CALF  DIPHTHERIA  .  METRITIS 
ACUTE  MASTITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS  •  BACILLARY  ENTERITIS 
OTHER  BACTERIAL  DISEASES  AND  COCCIDIOSIS 

One  great  sulfa 

for  many  diseases! 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Be  prompt  with  quality  medication  —  when  these  costly 
diseases  strike  your  livestock  or  poultry!  Use  a  drug  that 
is  famous  for  its  oowerful  action  against  many  bacterial 
infections.  Treat  with  SULMET! 

For  sick  animals,  once-a-day  treatment  with  SULMET 
is  usually  sufficient.  Frequently,  no  second  treatment  is 
needed  to  restore  animals  to  normal  feeding.  SULMET 
saves  you  time  and  labor  —  costs  you  less  per  animal 
treated. 

For  sick  birds,  just  mix  the  recommended  amount  of 
SULMET  Solution  in  the  drinking  water.  Drinking  water 
medication  is  the  practical  way  to  get  SULMET  to  your 
birds  quickly  in  the  control  of  any  of  the  4  major  poultry 
diseases. 

Consult  your  veterinarian  for  the  most  effective  manage¬ 
ment  practices  and  disease-control  procedures.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

♦Trade-mark 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  Gfaiuunid  COMPANY 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Wheat  and  Oats  for  Pigs 

Would  you  please  send  me  a 
formula  for  fattening  pigs.  I  will 
have  plenty  of  wheat  and  oats  but 
will  be  short  on  corn.  I  want  to  use 
soybean  meal  for  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  g. 

It  would  be  best  if  you  have  the 
wheat  and  oats  mixed  together  in 
equal  parts  and  then  ground.  Other¬ 
wise  the  pigs  will  waste  a  good  deal 
of  the  oats  if  fed  whole  with  wheat. 
Whole  oats  for  pigs  are  not  as 
palatable  as  wheat,  and  they  con¬ 
sequently  root  it  out  of  the  trough 
hunting  for  the  more  tasty  wheat 
kernels.  The  same  is  also  true  when 
corn  is  mixed  with  oats.  Oats  are  an 
excellent  grain  to  feed  ground  with 
wheat  because  they  neutralize  the 
pasty  condition  of  wheat  when  it  is 
fed  alone  or  in  a  ratio  much  greater 
than  50  per  cent. 

You  should  then  supplement  this 
mixture  by  adding  12  pounds  of  soy¬ 
bean  meal  with  each  88  pounds  of 
the  ground  wheat  and  oat  mixture 
until  the  pigs  weigh  about  100 
pounds.  You  can  then  decrease  the 
soybean  meal  to  nine  pounds  and 
raise  the  grain  mixture  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount.  After  the  pigs 
weigh  about  175  pounds,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  their  grain  mixture 
about  one-third  corn,  as  this  will 
cause  them  to  gain  faster  and  finish 
off  more  quickly.  They  should  be 
marketed  at  a  weight  of  200  to  225 
pounds,  unless  your  local  market 
prefers  a  somewhat  heavier  hog. 

In  view  of  recent  experimental  re- 
sultso  at  various  state  stations,  it  has 
been  found  profitable  to  feed  an  ad¬ 
ditional  supplement  containing  both 
vitamin  B-12  and  a  suitable  anti¬ 
biotic,  such  as  aureomycin  or  terra- 
mycin.  These  are  used  in  such  small 
amounts  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
purchase  them  as  separate  ingre- 
diants  and  mix  them  yourself.  How¬ 
ever,  through  your  feed  dealer  you 
can  obtain  them.  They  can  be 
ordered  in  a  suitable  formulation, 
containing  enough  filler  so  that  you 
can  mix  them  with  your  hog  feed 
according  to  the  directions  given. 
They  stimulate  growth,  induce  rapid 
gains  and  promote  health.  They 
should  be  fed  to  the  pigs  until  they 
attain  a  weight  of  120  pounds,  and 
after  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
needed,  provided  you  add  five 
pounds  of  fishmeal  to  each  95  pounds 
of  grain  in  place  of  an  equal  amount 
of  soybean  meal. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  use  10  pounds  of  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meal  with  each  100  pounds  of 
your  hog  feed.  If  you  have  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  place  some  in 
slatted  racks  removing  the  unbeaten 
stemmy  parts  each  day.  This  can  be 
fed  to  other  livestock.  Keep  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture  as  well 
as  salt  before  the  pigs  at  all  times, 
and,  of  course,  give  them  constant 
access  to  water. 


Feed  Value  of  Bean  Pods 

Would  you  please  inform  me  about 
the  value  of  dry  bean  pods  in  com¬ 
parison  with  red  clover  hay  as  fod¬ 
der  for  cows.  I  have  a  chance  to  sell 
about  four  tons  of  them  that  have 
been  on  hand  since  threshing,  w.  J.  v. 

Dry  bean  pods,  on  the  average,  con¬ 
tain  three  and  one-half  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  50  per  cent  total 
digestible  nutrients.  Red  clover  hay 
contains  on  the  average  seven  per 
cent  digestible  protein  and  52  per 
cent  total  digestible  nutrients.  As 
you  can  see,  the  feed  value  of  these 
roughages  is  approximately  the  same, 
but  cows  find  clover  hay  more  pala¬ 
table  than  dried  bean  pods. 


Dairy  Feed  Lacks 
Palatability 

I  am  using  a  home-mixed  dairy 
feed,  but  my  cows  do  not  like  it. 
They  are  receiving  the  following 
mixture,  in  terms  of  pounds:  mo¬ 
lasses,  320;  hominy,  500;  oats,  600; 
bran,  500;  gluten,  500;  soybean  oil 
meal,  300;  distillers  dried  grains, 
200;  linseed  oil  meal,  100;  brewers 
dried  grains,  200;  minerals,  30;  and 
salt,  30.  In  your  opinion,  what  is 
wrong  with  this  mixture?  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  good  mixed  hay.  e.  j.  n. 
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The  ration  you  are  now  using  is 
higher  in  protein  than  is  necessary 
with  good  mixed  hay,  and  it  lacks 
palatability  principally  because  it 
does  not  contain  sufficient  carbohy¬ 
drates,  such  as  corn.  If  you  will  use 
the  following  suggested  poundage 
mixture,  it  will  be  less  expensive  and 
more  palatable  to  your  cows:  ground 
corn,  600;  grounds  oats,  530;  wheat 
bran,  200;  soybean  oil  meal,  250; 
molasses,  300;  linseed  oil  meal,  100; 
and  salt,  20 — a  total  of  2,000  pounds. 
Do  not  feed  any  minerals  except  salt 
in  the  mixture.  Use  instead  a  good 
mineral  mixture,  containing  the  so- 
called  trace  elements  as  well  as 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  keep 
it  before  the  cows  at  all  times  so  they 
can  help  themselves  as  desired.  It  is 
best  to  buy  this  mineral  mixture  in 
commercial  form. 


How  Much  Hay  in  Round 
Stacks? 

Please  tell  me  how  to  figure  the 
tonnage  of  hay  in  the  following 
round  stacks.  One  is  68  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  ground  and  has 
a  30-foot  over;  the  other  has  a  62- 
foot  circumference  and  a  33-foot 
over  (ground  to  ground).  a.  s.  o. 

A  formula  for  detei'mining  the 
cubic  volume  of  round  hay  stacks  is 
as  follows:  (0.04  over  footage'  minus 
0.012  base  circumference  in  feet)  X 
(the  base  circumference  squared). 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  that  a 
ton  of  hay  occupies  will  vary  with 
different  kinds  of  hay  and  with  den¬ 
sity  of  packing.  On  the  average,  a 
ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  after  being 
in  the  rack  for  90  days  of  more,  will 
take  up  about  500  cubic  feet  of  space. 
Mixed  and  timothy  hay  will  take  an 
average  of  about  600  cubic  feet,  per 
ton,  in  a  round  stack.  If  we  assume 
that  your  hay  is  a  well-packed  le¬ 
gume  and  apply  ffie  formula  given, 
there  are  approximately  three  and 
one-half  tons  in  the  stack  with  the 
68-foot  circumference.  The  stack 
with  the  62-foot  circumference  and 
33-foot  over  would  contain  about 
four  tons. 


Feed  Steers  Liberally 

I  have  some  750-pound  feeder 
steers,  each  of  which  is  eating  about 

14  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  Is  this 

enough?  How  much  grain  should 
they  receive  per  head  in  order  to 
finish  in  good  to  prime  condition  in 
about  180  days?  b.  h. 

When  steers  are  on  full  feed,  they 
should  be  allowed  all  the  grain  they 
will  clean  up,  plus  their  roughage 
ration.  For  yearling  steers  of  the 
weight  you  mention,  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  grain  per  head, 
as  shown  by  tests  at  several  experi¬ 
ment  stations  for  a  feeding  period 
of  approximately  180  days,  is  14  to 

15  pounds.  This  may  consist  of  either 
corn  or  barley  14  pounds,  and  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  (linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal)  one  pound;  in  addition  to 
this,  six  pounds  of  hay  and  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  corn  silage. 


F.  Harvey,  Palisades,  N.  V. 


Rest  Period  for  Topsy 
Topsy  is  the  “ Man  of  all  Work”  on 
Fletcher  Dale’s  farm  in  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Report  of  Case  Milk  Committee 

7- Point  Plan  Proposed  to  In¬ 
clude  Increase  of  Class  I-C  and 
Class  III  Producer  Prices 


The  New  York  Milkshe'cl  Commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  last  May  by  the  U.  S. 
and  N.  Y.  State  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ments,  made  public  its  report  on 
January  19.  The  committee  members 
were:  Everett  Case,  president  of 
Colgate  University,  chairman;  from 
New  York  —  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Paul  D.  Graves,  Gouverneur,  and 
Harold  M.  Stanley,  secretary  N.  Y. 
State  Grange,  Skaneateles;  from 
New  England  —  Myron  Peabody, 
president  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Julian 
B.  Thayer,  president  Eastern  States 
Farmers  Exchange,  Rockfall,  Conn.; 
from  Pennsylvania  —  Ralph  L.  Cul¬ 
ver,  former  president  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations, 
Laceyville,  and  State  Senator  Albert 
E.  Madigan,  Towanda;  and  from 
New  Jersey  —  Herbert  W.  Voorhees, 
president  N.  J.  Farm  Bureau,  Hope- 
well,  and  Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  president 
•  N.  J.  Dairymen’s  Council,  Clinton. 
Consultants  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were:  Dr.  Stewart  Johnson, 
University  of  Connecticut;  Dr. 
Edward  K.  Cratsley,  vice-pres. 
Swarthmore  College;  and  Dr.  George 
K.  Brinegar,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

The  Committee  was  originally 
asked  to  study  four  specific  issues: 
pool  plant  requirements  under  Fed¬ 
eral  Order  27;  transportation  and 
location  differentials;  and  federal 
milk  regulation  for  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Subsequently,  the  further 
problem  of  Class  I-C  milk  pricings 
was  added  to  its  agenda,  and  on  its 
own  undertaking  the  Committee 
studied  the  problems  of  seasonal  pro¬ 
duction  and  Class  III  pricing.  Hear¬ 
ings  and  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  New  York  milkshed, 
and  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  as  well. 

Committee  Recommends  a  7 -Point 
Package  Program 

In  its  report,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  a  7-point  program  which  it 
requests  be  considered  “as  a  single 
package,”  and  not  piecemeal.  It 
favors  the  tightening  of  pool  plant 
requirements,  a  base  rating  plan, 
revision  of  location  and  transporta¬ 
tion  differentials,  increases  in  the 
Class  III  and  Class  I-C  prices,  and 
a  separate  federal-state  order  for 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

1,  —  Pool  Plant  Requirements 

It  is  proposed  that  effective  August 
1,  1954,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  regular  pool  plants  in¬ 
clude  (a)  present  pool  plants  in  the 
pool  in  November  1947;  (b)  present 
pool  plants  not  in  the  pool  in  No¬ 
vember,  1947,  but  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  blend  price  in  the 
years  ending  July  31,  1954,  or  1955; 
and  (c)  plants  not  presently  in'  the 
pool,  but  which  maintained  as  high 
a  Class  I-A  percentage  of  milk  ship¬ 
ments  in  October-December  for 
three  consecutive  years  as  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  market. 

The  committee’s  objective  is  to 
bar  from  the  New  York  market  those 
manufacturing  plants  which  cannot 
prove  that  they  contribute  to  the 
blend  price  by  furnishing  adequate 
fluid  milk  supplies  to  the  market; 
also  those  plants  which  shift  in  and 
out  of  the  pool  to  their  own  price 
advantage  —  in  when  their  produc¬ 
tion  is  high,  out  when  it  is  low. 

2.  —  A  Base  Rating  Plan 

The  Committee  believes  that  there 
should  be  more  uniform  production 
throughout  the  year,  and  that  such 
a  pattern  would  tend  to  increase  pro¬ 
ducer  returns. 

It  therefore  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  base  rating  plan.  Under  this 
Plan  the  extent  to  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  producer  might  participate 
in  the  pool  during  April,  May  and 
June  would  be  determined  by  the 
daily  average  of  his  milk  deliveries 
during  the  previous  September- 
Hecember  period.  That  portion  of  the 
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“flush”  milk,  i.  e.,  April,  May  and 
June  milk,  produced  in  excess  of  the 
“short”  season  base  would  return  the 
Class  III  price;  payment  for  milk 
within  Lhe  base  rating  would  be  at 
the  pool  price.  Thus  producers  with 
more  even  seasonality  of  production 
would  receive  a  higher  year-round 
blend  price  than  those  with  uneven 
production. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  plan  is 
not  likely  to  become  effective  until 
April  1956. 

3.  —  Location  Differentials 

Since  the  justification  for  location 
differentials,  i.  e.,  extra  pool  pay¬ 
ments  to  so-called  “nearby”  pro¬ 
ducers,  is  largely  due  to  even  milk 
production,  which  evenness  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  no  longer  peculiar  to 
geographical  location  in  the  milk- 
shed,  and  since  its  base  rating  plan 
would,  in  the  Committee’s  opinion, 
provide  fairer  and  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  for  seasonal  production  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  market  needs,  it 
recommends  that  location  differ¬ 
entials  be  eliminated. 

4.  —  Transportation  Differentials 

Transportation  differentials  should 
reflect  actual  transportation  costs. 
According  to  the  Committee,  this  is 
not  now  the  case  since  costs  greatly 
exceed  the  differentials. 

The  Committee  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  milk  be  priced  f.o.b. 
New  York  City,  with  minus  differen¬ 
tials  by  10-mile  zones;  for  Class  I 
milk,  the  differentials  to  represent 
actual  transportation  costs,  currently 
1.4  cents  per  cwt.  per  10-mile  zone; 
the  same  schedule  to  be  followed  for 
Class  II  and  III  milk,  the  cost  of 
which  is  currently  about  0.2  cents 
per  cwt.  per  10-mile  zone. 

5.  —  Class  III  Prices 

The  Committee  finds  that  current 
Class  III  prices  and  the  present  pric¬ 
ing  procedure  “profoundly  unsatis¬ 
factory.”  It  criticizes  the  “fear”  basis 
of  pricing  surplus  milk  because  it 
brings  a  relatively  low  price  even 
in  periods  of  relatively  short  supply. 
The  Committee  rejects  any  formula 
for  pricing  Class  III  milk  which 
guarantees  profits  on  inefficient  plant 
operations  and  suggests  that  such 
might  be  the  case  under  the  existing 
Federal  Order  provisions. 

It  recommends  “an  immediate  and 
comprehensive  study  of  new  methods 
for  pricing  Class  III  milk.”  It  hopes 
that  such  a  study  is  “promptly  under¬ 
taken  and  vigorously  pursued”  so 
that  a  report  can  be  forthcoming 
within  the  year.  It  urges  that  all 
facts  relating  to  dealers’  operating 
costs  and  profits  be  “spread  on  the 
record,”  noting,  first,  the  possible 
need  to  exercise  the  power  of  sub¬ 
poena  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the 
N.  Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  possesses  such  power. 

Pending  the  completion  of  such 
study,  the  committee  recommends 
that,  September  through  December, 
the  Class  III  price  be  not  less  than 
the  midwest  condensery  price,  and 
further  that  the  14-cent  minus 
differential  on  milk  used  in  cheese 
and  butter  manufacture,  now  in 
effect  throughout  the  year,  be  re¬ 
tained  only  in  May  and  June. 

6.  —  Class  I-C  Price 

The  committee’s  objective  on  this 
issue  is  to  secure  for  the  producer 
“a  full  fluid  price  for  that  milk 
sold  for  fluid  use  outside  the  mar¬ 
keting  area,”  i.  e.  Class  I-C  milk 
(the  Federal  Order  has  just  been 
amended  to  increase  to  the  I-A  level 
the  price  of  I-C  milk  sold  in  areas 
outside  the  marketing  area,  except 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  up¬ 
state  New  York). 

The  Committee  points  out  that  84 
per  cent  of  all  I-C  milk  is  sold  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  upstate 
New  York  and  believes  that  this 
milk,  too,  should  be  priced  at  the  I-A 
level.  Until,  however,  both  areas  are 


NO  WHOLE  MILK  FOR.  MY  CALVES 

-EVEN  IF  I  COULD  AFFORD  IT..." 


w FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  WO  X 

GUARANTEE  of  healthy  rapid] 

GROWTH  IW  A  CALF.  I  TAKE  MO 
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WHEN  WE  FEED  CAF'STAR 
WE  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  EACH  CALF 
IS  GETTING.-  AND  HOW  MUCH,TOO 
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I  FIGURE  \A/E  SAVE  ABOUT 

$27  ON  EVERY  CALF  AMD  GROW  i 

BIGGER  AMD  BETTER  ANIMALS 


A/O  DOOOT A60UT /T.: 


"IT  PAYS  TO 
RAISE  CALVES 
THE 

CAF-STAR 
WAY  | 


GROW  HUSKIER,  HEALTHIER  CALVES 

—at  less  than  V2  the  cost  of  whole  m 
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The  money  you  save  when  you  raise 
calves  on  CAF-STAR  is  only  part  of 
your  profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good 
breeding  condition  (at  13  or  14  months) 
and  the  above -average  milk  production 
of  your  CAF-STAR  cows  pay  you  real 
dividends  for  years  to  come! 


Write  for  this 

pree  m  ® 

Calf  Booklet 

• —  tells  how  we  j 
raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawnwood  Farms 
—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Dept.  R-214,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


SOLD  AT  YOUR 
FEED  DEALER'S 


Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  Caf- 
Star  is  a  scientifically-balanced  feed  — 
containing  generous  quantities  of  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors, 
natural  minerals,  and  other  proven 
strength  and  growth  elements  —  all 
combined  in  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk 
base  young  calves  love.  Fortified  with 
AUREOMYCIN  —  to  help  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promote  rapid  growth.  In 
25  lb.  bags  and  pails,  100  lb.  bags  —  easy 
to  mix,  easy  to  feed 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 
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CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  fo  rmula  feed  for  calves 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  ^ovo^s0 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs"  metal  or  money 
bach.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods. 


unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux. 
Sorry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr.  ~ 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris-  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


PAINT  •  Year  End  Inventory  Closeout 

By  gallonage:  2200  flat  white,  1450  cream,  1100  gray, 
700  green,  1400  outside  white.  Price,  f.o.b.  Rahway, 
$1.15  per  gallon,  remittance  with  order. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  1  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepaia- 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
CD  CP  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
rlVCC  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY. 

E.  R«  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48A3,  Marshall, 1,  With. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mentiem 
The  Rurai  New-Yorker  and you  11  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ‘ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa'.e.  :  i 
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LOCK 

DOWELLING 

GREAT  for  GRASS 


Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo- 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  C-78,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 


why  you  should  own  a 


CRAINE  CONCRETE 


VIBRATHERM  STAVE  Silo 


Depend  upon  CRAINE — silo  specialists 
for  53  years — to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 
field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave — with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


2  Vi  TIMES  STRONGER! 

Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (3  Y%") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2  'A  times  more  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 

ACID  RESISTANT 

The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS... 

See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  buy! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos.  ' 


Till 

STAVE 


TILE 

BLOCK 

gmil 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 

|H  H  H  H 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


Craine,  Inc.  214  Taft  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


CRAINE  SILOS 


<50  WEEK  IN  SPARE  TIME 

—  Even  Without  Experience/ 


Take  Orders  For 
NEW  EXCLUSIVE 
Magic  Cushion  Shoes 


Enjoy  your  own  lifetime,  secure, 
independent  shoe  business — with¬ 
out  investment.  Steady  demand 
and  repeats.  Up  to  $4.00  pair 
advance  commissions.  Big  bonus. 
Latest  smart  styles,  top  quality, 
heel-to-toe  cushion.  Complete 
line.  It’s  easy  to  start.  Write 
for  FREE  OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dept.  8,  Boston  14,  Mass. 


CATCH  PESTS,  PELTS! 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  etc.  Takes  minks,  coons  without  damaging 
pelts.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to 
set — open  ends  give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No 
jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 

Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  &  Baiting  Secrets 

HAVAHART,  5 -D  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Or.  No q lor 5 

Teat  P/Mors 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  8,  N.Y. 


Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats,  < 

Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 
support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal  and  keep  end 
of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 


ANTISEPTIC.  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 


Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 


EASY  TO  USE —  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  band. 


subject  to  regulation  that  will  con¬ 
trol  the  unregulated  milk  sold  in 
both  areas,  the  Committee  hesitates 
to  recommend  a  I-A  price  for  this 
I-C  milk.  Instead,  it  recommends,  as 
an  interim  measure,  a  1-C  price  equal 
to  40  cents  above  the  blend  price 
“as  soon  as  possible.” 

As  for  upstate  New  York,  the 
Committee  urges  the  adoption  of 
state  marketing  orders  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  upstate  markets,  similar  to  the 
present  Buffalo  and  Rochester  orders. 

As  for  Northern  New  Jersey,  the 
Committee  urges  the  adoption  of  an 
effective  program  for  pricing  out-of- 
state  milk,  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
federal-state  order  for  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

Milk  Pricing  in  New  Jersey 

The  Committee  does  not  approve  a 
comprehensive  milk  order  including 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  the  present 
New  York  milk  marketing  area  un¬ 
less  it  is  first  approved  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  producers  supplying  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  market.  In¬ 
stead,  it  recommends  a  joint  federal- 
state  order  for  Northern  New  Jersey 
alone,  believing  that  this  will  best 
recognize  the  principle  of  home  rule. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
that  these  proposals  be  considered  by 
the  necessary  government  agencies 
with  the  view  that  the  necessary 
amendments  and  orders  be  prepared 
on  which  hearings  would  be  held. 
This  understanding  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk 
Market  Administrator,  who  said  that 
in  no  event  could  hearings  be  called 
before  May  1. 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  .month  of  December 
1953  are  as  follows: 


Per 

100  Lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op... 

$5.71 

$.1214 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. 

5.25 

.111 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  .  . . 

5.03 

.107 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

4.97 

.1057 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

4.89 

.104 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op.... 

4.62 

.0983 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  . 

4.585 

.0975 

Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op 

4.585 

.0975 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

4.585 

.0975 

4.575 

.0973 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

.456 

.097 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

4.56 

.097 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op... 

4.56 

.097 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 

4.56 

.097 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

4.56 

.097 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

4.56 

.097 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

4.56 

.097 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

4.56 

.097 

Dairymen’s  League  .... 

4.45 

.0946 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in 
the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  owning 
more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.56;  Buffalo 
$4.74;  Rochester  $4.82. 

Maryland  Hampshire  Swine 
Sale  on  February  23 

The  Maryland  Hampshire  Swine 
Breeders  Assn,  will  hold  its  21st 
Bred  Sow  and  Boar  Sale  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23  at  1:00  p.  m.  at  the  Frederick 
County  Fairgrounds  in  Frederick, 
Md.  Sixty  head  of  choice  Hampshire 
sows  and  15  carefully  selected  fall 
boars  will  be  sold.  More  than  800 
choice  sows  and  200  choice  boars 
have  been  sold  through  the  past  20 
sales,  going  to  buyers  from  many 
Eastern  States.  The  widespread  in¬ 
terest  created  by  this  Maryland 
event  has  made  it  one  of  the  very 
top  purebred  swine  sales  in  the  East. 

Virgil  Bachtel,  field  man  for  the 
Hampshire  Swine  Registry,  will  be 
at  the  ringside  to  handle  mail  bids 
for  those  who  cannot  attend. 


Sanitary  individual 
tube  treatment.  No 
mixing.  Needs  no 
refrigeration. 


Stop 

MASTITIS 

Losses  with’ 


Pratts. 

4 -WAY 
Mastitis 
Treatment 


SULFAS 


ANTIBIOTICS 

Procaine  Penicillin  G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


Sulfamerazine 

Sulfathiazole 


Pratts  4-way  Mastitis  Treatment  is  fat 
more  effective  than  any  one  medica¬ 
tion  alone;  yet  costs  no  more  than  most 
single  ingredient  treatments.  Can  be  kept 
on  hand  in  the  barn  without  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use. 


Free  Mastitis  Detector 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the 
name  of  your  farm  supply  dealer  and  we 
will  send  you,  prepaid,  free  of  charge, 
an  easy  to  use  Mastitis  Detector  and 
descriptive  folder. 

Write 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

49  Leddy  St.,  Buffalo  10,  N.Y. 


New  Book  for  Feeders 


Here’s  a  brand  new  booklet  that 
tells  what  goes  on  inside  a  cow’s 
complicated  digestive  tract.  Learn 
why  linseed  oil  meal  is  the  best  oil 
meal  for  cattle  and  sheep  .  .  .  what 
it  does  inside  the  animal  to  produce 
that  famous  "show-animal  bloom.” 
Many  have  called  this  the  most 
important  booklet  ever  published 
on  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  For  your  free 
copy,  write  today  to: 


ARCHER-DAN  I ELS-MIDL  AND  CO. 


600  Roanoke  Building  •  Minneapolis 


with  a  Johnson 

SICKLE  TOOL 

FOR  USE  ON  ALL  MOWER 
AND  COMBINE  SICKLES 

This  amazing  tool  removes  sickle  see* 
tions  and  re-rivets  in  less  than  20 
minutes.  Three  easy  field  operations 
and  the  sickle  is  back  at  work.  Ends 
time-consuming  rivet  sheering  and 
bending  of  sickles  when  removing  old 
sections.  Gives  a  better-than-factory 
re-riveting  job.  Practical,  saves  time, 
increasing  profits.  Everlasting.  ^ 
See  yo or  farm  implement  dealer, 
or  write  ...  v 


T.  FARM  MACHINERY  CO. 
DAVIS.  CALIF. 
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Uses  the  power  you  already  have! 

Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  roas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  backet. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  ' 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 
Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  mote 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
long  days! . .  .  Safely  .  .  .  Profitably  ! ! !  Get  cora- 
information  NO W! 


DIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Tm  t« 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


BADGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


1953  National  4-H  Dairy  Winners 
the  32 ncl  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  last  December,  these 
'llx  young  people  received  $300  college  scholarships  from  The  National 
Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  for  their  excellent  dairy  project 
achievements.  Harold  C.  Miller,  19,  a  winner  from  Ancramdale,  N.  Y., 
stands  at  the  left  as  the  winners  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Noble  of  the  committee 
nappily  look  down  on  the  only  girl  winner,  Vera  Hembree,  18,  Braman, 

Oklahoma. 


There  are  over  2,01^,000  leoys  and 
girls  from  the  48  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  who  are  4-H 
Club  members.  About  25  per  cent 
come  from  urban  or  rural  non-farm 
homes.  Over  40  countries  now  have 
4-H  or  some  educational  program 
like  it  for  rural  young  people.  Any 
boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  18  who  agrees  to  learn  by 
doing  a  home,  farm  or  community 
activity  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
best  scientific  methods,  may  become 
a  member.  The  clubs  are  guided  in 
the  cbunties  by  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  workers  (county  agricultural, 
home  demonstration,  and  4-H  Club 
agents)  and  by  the  volunteer  local 
leaders  whom  the  agents  train. 

Character  development  and  citi¬ 
zenship  training  rate  high  in  goals 
of  the  4-H  Clubs.  The  young  people 
elect  their  own  officers,  help  plan 
their  programs,  select  their  demon¬ 
stration  subjects,  and  make  decisions 
on  the  affairs  and  activities  of  their 
own  clubs.  Most  clubs  carry  on  a 
community  improvement  project  in 
which  all  members  have  group  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  addition  to  their 
own  individual  projects. 

The  volunteer  local  leaders  of 
4-H  Clubs  are  men  and  women  of 
the  community  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  young  people  to  be 
willing  to  spend  some  time  in  train¬ 
ing  for  the  work  of  helping  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  their  program.  The  local 
leaders  are  at  hand  for  consultation 
and  encouragement  when  the  club 
members  plan  their  program  for  the 
year.  They  attend  the  regular  club 
meetings,  visit  the  homes  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  see  how  their  demonstrations 
are  progressing,  and  accompany 
members  when  they  go  to  club  events 
outside  the  community.  There  are 
223,918  men  and  women  and  85,245 
older  youth  now  serving  as  local 
volunteer  leaders. 


The  Mayflower  4-H  Club,  Monroe, 
Waldo  County,  Maine,  the  Commun¬ 
ity  4-H  Club  of  South  Monroe  and 
the  Hillside  Echoes  4-H  Club  of  West 
Wmterport  recently  held  their  local 
exhibits  at  the  Morning  Light  Grange 
Hall  in  Monroe.  Members  of  the 
three  clubs  exhibited  their  year’s 
work  with  excellent  displays  of  vege¬ 
tables,  canning,  woodworking,  sewing, 
food  preparation  and  a  very  good 
display  of  lamps  that  had  been  made 
by  members  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Mr.  Charles  Hilton,  farmer  and 
Hereford  breeder  of  Norridgewock, 
has  agreed  to  act  as  4-H  Club  leader 
for  a  countywide  baby  beef  club  to 
be  formed  in  Somerset  County.  The 
first  meeting  was  recently  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  To¬ 
ner  in  East  Skowhegan.  Mr.  Norman 
Less,  Extension  Dairyman  from  Or- 
ono,  and  Mr.  Robert  Grover,  County 
Agent,  were  present  at  this  meeting 
to  help  with  the  discussion  of  the 
care  and  feeding  of  baby  beef  ani¬ 
mals. 


than  their  share  of  honors  at  the  re¬ 
cent  national  vegetable  judging  con¬ 
test  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Roy  Curtiss, 
Pleasantville,  a  sophomore  at  Cornell 
University,  won  double  honors,  plac¬ 
ing  third  among  220  contestants  from 
30  States,  and  elected  new  national 
president  of  the  National  Junior 
Vegetable  Growers’  Assn.  Winners 
in  the  individual  judging  compe¬ 
tition  included:  Peter  Hettrich, 
Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  County; 
Ralph  Tuckerman,  Ithaca,  Tompkins 
County;  James  Dix,  Orchard  Park, 
Erie  County;  and  Jack  MacDonald, 
Slingerlands,  Albany  County. 

Among  collegiate  teams,  the 
Cornell  University  team  placed 
fourth.  The  team  members  were 
Joseph  Matejka,  Flushing,  Queens 
County;  Bruce  Godfrey,  Phoenix, 
Oswego  County;  Foster  Kinney, 
Kingston,  Ulster  County;  and  Richard 
Wing,  Bliss,  Wyoming  County. 

Donna  Burlingham  of  the  Delphi 
Falls  Busy  Fingers  Club,  Onondaga 
County,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  the  club 
is  having  a  money-raising  project 
each  month  to  help  send  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  4-H  Camp  Brockway  next 
Summer.  They  have  had  a  candy 
sale  and  now  a  cookie  sale.  The  club 
also  recently  gave  a  program  of 
demonstration  and  exhibits  for  the 
local  Home  Bureau. 

Pompey  Lucky  Clover  4-H  Club 
made  a  fire  hazard  inspection  tour  of 
their  leader’s  home  and  farm.  Each 
member  made  an  inspection  survey 
of  her  own  home  or  farm  as  well. 

The  Brookville  Beaver  and  the 
Brookville  Bear  Clubs  from  the 
school  of  the  same  name  in  Nassau 
County  have  recently  been  reorgan-1 
ized  and  are  starting  work  in  the 
school  shop  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Whitney.  The  Brookville 
Bears  are  working  on  modeled,  cop¬ 
per  bulb  containers  and  the  Beavers 
on  a  woodworking  project.  The 
Brookville  Beavers’  officers  are: 
president,  Charles  Bowman;  vice- 
pres.,  Jane  VanVranken;  and  secy., 
Sarah  Wickham.  The  Brookville 
Bears  officers  are:  president,  Nancy 
Newell;  vice-pres.,  Kip  Spire;  and 
secy.,  Oliver  Marron. 


FIRST,  easy  cleaning!  Any  farmer  who  has  cleaned  a  Swing 
will  tell  you  that  it  beats  any  other  milker.  It’s  easier  to  wash 
clean.  The  pail  unhooks  in  the  middle  and  washes  out  in 
seconds,  just  like  two  sauce  pans! 

SECOND,  faster  milking!  University  tests  reveal  that  no 
machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of  milking  than 
the  Rite-Way  Swing. 

THIRD,  handling  ease!  Modem  designing  made  Swing  a 
light  sturdy  milker.  Its  narrow  shape  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
handle.  The  transparent  gasket  tells  you  at  a  glance  how  much 
milk  each  cow  produces. 

FOURTH,  RITE-WAY  SWING  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor 
type  milker  that  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards 
of  Construction.  NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS 
STATEMENT — so  see  your  Rite-Wav  Service  Dealer  and 
write  for  our  free  folder  today  to  Dept.  R. 


New  York  State  individual  con¬ 
testants  and  teams  captured  more 


Oliver  Thrall,  a  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber  of  Windsor,  Hartford  County, 
has  recently  been  named  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  Connecticut  4-H  Home 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  Oliver’s  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  produced 
292  eggs  per  bird  to  win  the  junior 
poultrymen’s  contest.  Second  place 
went  to  Arnold  Peterson  of  Orange, 
New  Haven  County,  with  a  flock 
average  of  272  eggs  per  bird.  In  this 
contest,  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held,  153  Connecticut  4-H  Club 
members  took  part.  More  than  8,500 
birds  were  entered  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  total  number  of  eggs 
reported  was  1,111,130.  The  average 
egg  production  is  figured  each  month 
by  the  club  members,  based  on  the 
number  of  birds  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  during  the  month. 

D. 


Easiest  to  clean 

Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you've  ever 
done  on  a  milker. 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Ecst  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago,  Illinois  *  Oklahoma  City,  ©Mafium® 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  AT  LEAST  50% 

On  your  siding  job  by  doing  the  work 
yourself  with  Clapboards  made  of  Alumin¬ 
um  with  baked  on  enamel  finish  in  many 
beautiful  colors,  White,  Cream,  Light  Gray 
and  Light  Green  that  will  not  peel  off, 
crack,  or  blister.  The  siding  material  of  the 
future.  Thousands  of  jobs  applied  since 
1946.  Complete  application  instruction  furn¬ 
ished.  Send  for  full  particulars  to  — 

THE  FLECK  CO.,  140  Keeler  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1954  now  ready.  57th  year  of  publication. 
Teils  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  35  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y„  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


WANT  TO  WORK  OUTDOORS? 

Work  for  a  nationally  know) 
company!  You’ll  make  a  better  Biiv 
mg'  —  with  greater  security.  Earn 
while  you  learn  —  if  you’re  between 
18  and  30!  Write  to  — 

MR.  REUMAN, 

BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY, 
STAMFORD,  CONN.,  FOR  FULL  I  N  FOR  M  A~M  OF 
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MILKER  COMPANY,  INC. 


BARN  CLEANER 


A 

FEW  SELECT 
DEALERSHIPS 
ARE  STILL 
AVAILABLE 


Learn  how  you  can  clean  your 
barn  and  load  your  manure  spreader 
in  one  easy  operation  taking  only 
6  to  7  minutes. 

No  more  back-breaking  shoveling 
for  an  hour  or  more  once  you  use  the 
Anderson  Barn  Cleaner;  its  simple 
trouble-free  construction  assures  you 
years  of  long  service.  The  rubberized 
loading  belt  has  no  parts  to  wear  or 
disturb  your  herd. 

The  Anderson  Barn  Cleaner  can  be 
installed  in  any  barn,  the  only  requirements  being  a  poured  concrete 
foundation  block  and  an  exit  slot  in  the  barn  .  .  .  something  you 
can  do  yourself. 

Remember  the  Anderson  Barn  Cleaner  will  save  you  time  ancj; 
back-breaking  effort.  With  a  minimum  of  one  hour’s  work  saved 
each  day,  the  Anderson  Barn  Cleaner  will  pay  for  itself  in  about 
two  years’  time. 

For  more  complete  information  on  the  Anderson 
Barn  Cleaner  write  for  tl^e  folder  below. 

FREE  .  .  .  SEND  FOR  THIS  FOLDER 
TODAY  —  NO  OBLIGATION 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  OF  ANDERSON  MILKING  MACHINES 


USE  time-tested  BAG  BALM,  the  first  choice  of  wise 
dairymen  for  over  50  years.  The  antiseptic-on-contact 
action  of  BAG  BALM  is  just  right  for  Wire  Snags.  Use 
quick-acting  BAG  BALM  for  cuts,  chaps,  bruises,  sunburn 


and  windburn,  too! 

BAG  BALM  spreads  right  and 
stays  on  .  .  .  excellent  for  massage 
of  caked  bag. 

Remember,  trouble-free  udders 
mean  top  production.  So,  keep 
BAG  BALM  handy  at  all  times  to 
treat  injuries  to  teats  and  udders. 
Don’t  gamble,  buy  only  genuine 
BAG  BALM  in  the  familiar  big 
10- oz.  tin  .  .  .  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  COW  BOOK  „  „  .  written  by  a 
Dairy  expert,  chock-full  of  helpful  advice 
to  dairymen.  Write  for  your  copy  today! 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  January 
22,  1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady 
with  demand  moderate;  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef  type 
steers — Good  grade  $20-23.50;  Medi 
um  $15-19.  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter — Good  grade  $15-17;  Medi¬ 
um  $13.50-15;  Common  $9.50-13. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  grade  $12.50- 
13.40;  Medium  $11.70-12.50;  Cutters 
$10-11.50;  Heavy  Canners  $9.00- 
10.20;  Light  Canners  $7.50-9.00; 
Shelly  Canners  $7.50  and  down. 
Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade  $16- 
17.50;  Medium  $15-16.50;  Common 
$11.70-14. 

The  calf  market  was  generally 
steady  with  last  week.  Demand  was 
moderate  and  supplies  increased. 
Prices  per  head:  Choice  Veals  $70- 
78,  top  $92;  Good  $60-70;  Medium 
$50-59;  Common  and  Culls  $35-52; 
Bobs,  over  85  lbs.,  $18-33;  Bobs,  65- 
85  lbs.,  $11-17.50;  Bobs,  under  65 
lbs.,  $11  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held '  firm.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate  and  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $25-26;  Heavy  weights  $19- 
25;  Medium  and  Light  Sows  $20.40- 
21.30;  Heavy  Sows  $17-21;  Heavy 
Boars  $11-12.10;  Shoats  $14-15  each; 
Small  pigs  $6.50-19.50  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  January  25,  1954,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers — Demand  good, 
market  steady.  Choice  850-1130  lb. 
steers  and  heifers  $22-23;  Good  850- 
900  lb.  steers  and  heifers  $19-20; 
Commercial  and  Good  850  lb.  steers 
$17.50-18.50;  Commercial  1060-1235 
lb.  steers  and  heifers  $14-15.50. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle  — 
Market  about  steady.  Heavy  Cutters 
Medium  fat  and  fat  cows  $10.50-11; 
Light  Cutters  $9.50-10.50;  Canners 
$7.00-8.50;  fat  yellow  cows  $8.00-10; 
Medium  to  Good  heifers  $12-13.50; 
Common  $9.50-11.50;  Heavy  Sausage 
Bulls  $14.50-15.50,  top  $16.50;  Medi 
um  $13.50-14.50;  Common  down  to 
$9.00. 

Calves  —  Trading  active,  market 
steady.  Good  to  Choice  $30-33;  Medi 
um  $25-30;  Culls  $21-24;  heavy  bobs 
$17-21;  light  bobs  $16  down  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Demand  good, 
market  steady.  Choice  to  Prime  ewe 
and  wether  lambs  $20.50-21;  Good 
and  Choice  $19.50-20.50;  Medium 
$17.50-18.50;  feeder  type  lambs  $16- 
17;  Cull  lambs  $15  down;  old  sheep 
$3.00-6.50. 


Cost 

30% 

Less 

Than 

Buckets 


Transparent.. Admits  Sun's 
Germ  Killing  Rays!* 

Sunlight-Sterilized  Sap 
Produces  Better  Syrup 

•  Sheltered  tap  holes  means  over  20% 
more  sap  per  tree,  sap  runs  earlier 
and  later 

•  Cleaner,  sweeter,  quality  sap 

•  Durable,  flexible  plastic 

•  Gather  sap  3  times  faster 

•  Easy  to  pour,  wash,  handle 

•  Fast  setting  up  and  taking  down 

•  Save  steps  —  contents  easy  to  see 

•  Cannot  blow  off  trees 

•  No  freezing  problem  —  pliable  mate¬ 
rial  expands 

•  Big  capacity  —  13  qts.  expands  to 
15  qts.  when  full 

•  Space  saving  —  1000  in  space  needed 
for  25  buckets 

*State  and  Federal  authorities  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  transparent  plastic  sap  bags 
admit  bactericidal  action  of  sunlight  .  .  . 
keeping  sap  more  sterile  .  .  .  and  producing 
higher  quality,  lighter,  sweeter  maple  syrup. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer  near  you  or 
order  direct.  Literature  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  INC. 

St.  Albans,  Vermont 

Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tappers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans  


ONE  ATTACHMENT  FREE 


with  Viking 

GARDEN 

TRACTORS 


PATENTED 

ENGINE- 

IN-WHEEL 

DESIGN 


SAVE  UP  TO  $37.50 


N.  Y.  Corriedale  Sheep 
Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Corriedale  Assn.,  held  on 
January  20  in  Canandaigua,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  W.  H. 
Preston,  Springwater;  vice-pres.,  R. 

B.  Hewitt,  Akron;  secy.-treas.,  Fred 

C.  Tilton,  Holcomb.  Directors:  Le- 
land  E.  Gould,  Canaseraga;  Foster 
Simmons,  Elbridge;  Dr.  George  Dor- 
ney,  Pleasant  Valley;  and  E.  H. 
Bitterman,  Akron;  State  director 
American  Corriedale  Assn.,  Fred  C. 
Tilton.  Dr.  George  Dorney  was 
elected  to  represent  Corriedales  in 
the  New  York  State  Purebred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project  Organization. 

Annual  dues  of  $3.00  were  voted  to 
carry  on  the  promotional  and  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  About  150  inquiries 
were  received  for  the  breeder  list 
during  the  past  year  and  usual  in¬ 
terest  has  been  shown  in  the  New 
England  area  for  Corriedales.  The 
sale  of  breeding  stock  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  and  the  sale  of 
Corriedales  at  the  First  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  Sale,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
last  August  was  the  best  sale  in  the 
United  States.  The  allocation  of  the 
$50,  furnished  by  the  American 
Corriedale  Assn,  for  specials  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  will  be  on  4-H 
and  F.  F.  A.  classes  as  an  incentive 
for  exhibition  by  young  breeders  of 
Corriedales  and  projects  they  carry 
with  these  sheep.  F.  C.  Tilton 


For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  absolutely 
free  a  choice  of  6  basic  attachments  (value 
to  $37.50)  if  you  order  a  garden  tractor 
early — help  us  beat  the  last  minute  rush. 
VIKING  TRACTORS,  quality  favorite  for  30 
years  with  farmers,  nurserymen,  gardeners, 
offer  17  attachments,  easy  credit  terms, 
prompt  shipment,  30-day  money-back 
guarantee,  1-year  parts  warranty. 

TWO  WHEEL  MODELS  up  to  3.6  H.P.  for 
walking  or  riding.  4-speed  forward  and 
reverse  gear.  Popular  bud¬ 
get-priced  SUBURBAN- 
■  ITE  (engine-in-wheel  de- 
‘  sign)  cultivates  12  in.  rows, 


S-v-S  .5“'  -  5. 

tfM  gives  amazing  new  ease  or 
handling,  freedom  from 
fatigue. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  prices,  colorful  new  cat¬ 
alog,  plus  details  of  free  attachment  offer. 

TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  $10  PER  MONTH  > 

American  Farm  Mach.  Co.  Dept.F-112 
1060  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

43  Church  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

“Simplest,  lowest  cost 
hay  chopper  built”  — 
will  pick  up  corn 
stalks  for  feed  or 
bedding  following 
the  corn  picker, 
chops  standing 
grass,  hay; 
clips  pas¬ 
tures, 
etc. 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 
DEALER 
OR  _ 
write 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 
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There's  a  limit  to  what  pictures  and  words  Both  the  front  and  rear  wheels  on  the  "40" 
can  tell  you  about  the  performance  of  a  new  are  adjustable  to  give  a  wide  range  of  wheel 
John  Deere  ”40"  Tractor.  You've  got  to  get  treads.  Other  features  include  adjustable  coil- 
behind  the  wheel  and  drive.  You  must  see  spring  cushion  seat,  full-swinging  drawbar, 
how  that  eager  new  power  handles  two  14-  power  take-off,  and  independent  rear-wheel 
inch  plow  bottoms  or  a  6-foot  double-action  brakes.  Belt  pulley  is  available  if  you  want  it.  Touch-o-matic  lifts  implement  high  for  turns 
disk  harrow  in  most  soils,  how  perfectly  the  Whether  you  farm  a  large  or  small  acreage,  and  when  transporting. 

Load-and-Depth  Control  automatically  main-  be  sure  to  see  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  get 
tains  working  depth,  and  how  the  "live"  high-  the  full  story  on  the  tractors  and  their 
pressure  Touch-o-matic  takes  all  the  muscle  matched  working  tools.  Right  now  there  are 
work  out  of  lifting  and  lowering  working  equip-  more  than  forty  pick-up-and-go  working  tools 
ment.  to  choose  from. 


Not  Just  ONE  Model  .  .  .  You  Can  Choose 
the  "JfQ'  That  Fits  Your  Needs  Exactly 

TRICYCLE  STANDARD  UTILITY  CRAWLER 


Dual  wheels  as 
shown,  single  front 
wheel,  or  wide  front 
axle — interchangeable. 


Straddles  one  row. 
Front  and  rear  wheels 
adjustable  on  axles  to 
fit  the  job. 


The  new  low-clear¬ 
ance  "40”  for  field, 
orchard,  vineyard, 
and  hillside  work. 


Now  available  with 
longer  tracks  for 
greater  stability,  better 
traction  and  flotation. 


Load-and-Depth  Control  makes  uniform 
work  easy,  keeps  outfit  moving  along,  in  all 
field  conditions. 


J 

MOLINE 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III.  Dept.  J-37 
I  Please  send  free  literature  on: 

□  “40”  Tricycle  □  ”40”  Standard 

□  ”40”  Utility  □  “40”  Crawler 

Name - — 

R.R.  - Box - — 


State 


February  P,  1954 


Sanitary  Precautions 


Here’s  the  profit- wise  way  to  figure  it. 


3%  of  your  chicks  that  become  good  layers: 

PAY  YOUR  WHOLE  CHICK  STARTER  FEED  BILL. 

If  superior  feeding  values  reduce  mortality 
(our  culls)  onlv  1%  .  . .  (save  1  chick  in  100)  .  .  . 

IT  S  WORTH  UP  TO  *10.00  PER  TON  OF  STARTER  USED. 


There  must  be  something  to  it  when  so  many 
Beacon  feeders  say, 

"He  can  raise  more  good  pullets  on  Beacon. ” 
" Our  mortality  is  lower.” 

" The  best  feed  to  buy  costs  less  to  use  .” 

NEW  FOR  1954  .  .  .  We’ve  made  some  changes. 
You’Ll  Like  them  because  they  were  carefully 
worked  out  to  make  your  job  easier  .  .  .  your  suc¬ 
cess  more  certain  .  .  .  your  profit  larger. 

NEW  separate  starting  feeds  for  replacement  birds 
.  .  .  and  for  broilers.  Beacon  Complete  Starter  for 
replacement  chicks.  Beacon  Starter-Broiler  for 
meat  birds. 

NEW  discoveries  in  nutrition  are  incorporated  to 
broaden  the  safety  factor  in  chick  rearing.  Growth, 
health  and  disease  protection  nutrients  are  more 

plentiful. 

NEW  vitamin-compatible  minerals  are  being  used 
which  do  not  impair  the  feeding  value  of  Vitamins 

A,  D.  and  E. 


NEW  Beacon  ’54  feeds  are  higher  in  caloric  value 
yet . .  .  most  important .  .  .  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  the  factors  which  protect  against  well  known 
"high  energy”  troubles. 

NEW  texture,  with  more  medium  sized  particles, 
fewer  fines,  fewer  of  the  coarser  pieces,  improves 
palatability  while  reducing  " billing ”  of  feed. 

NEW  genuine  Cod  Liver  Oil  .  .  .  virtually  of  med¬ 
icinal  grade  .  .  .  increases  feeding  value  .  .  .  in¬ 
creases  palatability  .  .  .  reduces  dustiness. 

NEW  ’54  Beacon  feeds  bring  you  the  most  profit¬ 
able  advancements  in  modern  nutrition.  This 
most  respected  feed,  plus  the  aid  of  your  Beacon 
Serviceman  and  your  Beacon  dealer  can  help  in¬ 
crease  your  profits.  Why  not  act  now  .  .  . 

Just  drop  a  postcard  and  say, 

" Have  the  Beacon  man  call” 


Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  inclusive. 

THE  SEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  Cayuga,  N.Y.  — York,  Pa.— Laurel,  Del— Eastporf,  N.Y. 


Good  House  Ventilation  Important 

In  cold  weather,  ventilation  is  not 
only  necessary  to  remove  some  of 
the  surplus  moisture  that  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  laying  house  but  also  to 
remove  foul  air,  prevent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  inside  the 
laying  house,  and  eliminate  drafts  of 
cold  air.  At  45  degrees  F.,  air  carries 
about  twice  as  much  moisture  as  at 
25  degrees  F.  The  total  amount  of 
respiratory  water  exhaled  and  water 
voided  in  the  droppings  per  month 
is  about  1,350  pounds  per  pen  of  100 
birds  or  about  two  tons  per  pen  of 
300  birds. 

The  addition  of  such  large 
amounts  of  water  to  the  house  at¬ 
mosphere  and  litter  requires  some 
degree  of  ventilation  of  the  laying 
house  to  avoid  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  in 
cold  weather  and  to  facilitate  evapo¬ 
ration  of  moisture  from  the  litter. 
Stirring  the  litter  regularly  will  help 
to  keep  it  in  good  physical  condition. 
Placing  the  feeders  and  waterers  on 
wire  over  the  droppings  pits  will 
help  in  preventing  the  litter  from 
becoming  excessively  damp.  Soggy 
litter  around  waterers  on  the  floor 
should  be  replaced.  ^ 

Overcrowding  the  laying  house 
aggravates  the  ventilation  problem 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  litter  in  good  condition.  For  100 
Leghorns  per  pen,  allow  three  and 
a  half  square  feet  per  bird  and  for 
100  general-purpose  birds  per  pen, 
allow  four  square  feet  per  bird.  For 
400  birds  per  pen,  allow  two  and 
three-fourths  and  three  and  one- 
fourth  square  feet  per  bird,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  system  of  ventilation  installed 
in  the  Laying  house  should  provide 
uniform  movement  of  air  through 
the  house  without  drafts,  especially 
in  case  of  strong  winds  or  sudden 
changes  in  outside  temperature.  With 
birds  confined  to  the  house  in  cold 
weather,  unless  the  air  is  changed 
regularly  it  loses  much  of  its  oxygen, 
contains  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  also  contains  relatively  large 
amounts  of  ammonia  given  off  by 
the  droppings.  Most  of  these  objec¬ 
tionable  conditions  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
proper  ventilation. 


Management — 

(Continued  from  Page  69) 
laying  houses,  lice  can  become  quite 
a  problem.  Lice  complete  their  life 
cycle  on  the  body  of  the  host  and 
can  live  for  only  about  five  days 
away  from  the  bird’s  body.  A  rela¬ 
tively  simple  method  of  controlling 
lice  is  by  fumigation,  painting  the 
roosts  with  a  nicotine  sulfate  40  per 
cent  solution  (Black  Leaf  “40”). 
Eight  ounces  per  100  feet  of  roost  is 
painted  on  the  top,  some  ventilation 
of  the  house  at  the  same  time  being 
desirable.  In  laying  houses  without 
roosts,  DDT  powder  or  Lindane  dust 
may  be  scattered  over  the  litter  and 
nesting  material. 

Red  mites  are  bloodsucking  para¬ 
sites  that  feed  on  the  birds  at  night 
and  hide  in  cracks  and  crevices  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  flock  owner  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  any  indication 
of  red-mite  infestation,  such  as  un¬ 
thriftiness  among  the  birds  or  small 
eight -legged,  red  (blood-filled)  in¬ 
sects  around  the  roosting  quarters  or 
on  the -birds  at  night.  Effective  sprays 
for  killing  red  mites  include:  an- 


the  Big  Factor 

thracene-oil  wood  preservative  (car- 
bolineum)  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  kerosene;  a  coal-tar  dis¬ 
infectant  in  10  per  cent  dilution  with 
water;  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
used  crank-case  oil.  The  spray  must 
be  forced  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices.  Two  treatments  at  10-day 
intervals  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  eliminate  red  mites  from  the 
house. 


In  spite  of  the  best  care  and  at¬ 
tention  given  to  their  flocks  by  the 
most  efficient  broiler  growers  and 
market  egg  producers,  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  mortality.  In  some  cases, 
apparently  through  no  fault  of  the 
flock  owner,  there  may  be  an  out¬ 
break  of  chronic  respiratory  disease 
in  a  flock  of  broilers  or  an  outbreak 
of  Newcastle  disease  in  the  laying 
flock.  Good  stock  and  a  sound  man¬ 
agement  program,  however,  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
such  outbreaks  occurring. 


A  straw-loft  laying  house  keeps  the  interior  warm  and  dry,  and  the  birds 
healthier.  Note  the  arrangement  of  windows  in  these  straiv-loft  houses  at 
the  Maryland  Station.  This  type  of  laying  house  is  ibell  suited  for  the 

Northeast. 


One  of  the  important  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  sound  management  is  the 
regular  culling  of  the  flock.  Poorly 
developed  birds  in  broiler  flocks  and 
in  laying  flocks  may  be  due  to  the 
low  quality  of  the  breeding  stock 
from  which  they  were  obtained,  or 
to  faulty  diets,  or  to  improper  man¬ 
agement.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  cull¬ 
ing  that  should  be  practiced  •  is  a 
fair  index  of  the  quality  of  the  stock 
and  methods  of  management  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  three  outstanding  advantages 
in  culling  the  flock  regularly  are:  (1) 
a  saving  of  feed;  (2)  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease;  (3)  a 
more  uniform  flock  as  the  final  re¬ 
sult.  Some  diseases  spread  from  sick 
to  healthy  birds  very  quickly,  so  that 
it  is  very  important  to  remove  sick 
chickens  from  the  flock  as  soon  as 
they  are  noticed.  Then  again,  if  dis¬ 
eased  chickens  are  not  removed  from 
the  flock  promptly,  the  litter  may 
soon  become  contaminated.  The  best 
way  of  disposing  of  dead  birds  is  to 
put  them  in  a  disposal  pit  with  a 
tight-fitting  lid;  this  is  a  surer  way 
of  avoiding  the  spread  of  disease 
organisms  on  the  premises  than 
burning  or  burying  the  dead  birds. 


Maintaining  a  healthy  flock  in¬ 
volves  giving  attention  to  numer¬ 
ous  details  that  otherwise  might  be 
overlooked.  For  instance,  is  your 
poultry  house  overrun  with  rats? 
The3r  contaminate  feed  and  tend  to 
spread  disease  besides  consuming 
feed  that  the  chickens  should  get. 
It  has  been  shown  that  sparrows  may 
be  responsible  for  spreading  New¬ 
castle  disease  among  poultry  flocks. 
The  windows  of  poultry  houses 
should  therefore  be  screened. 

Do  you  keep  your  feed  room 
clean?  Do  you  use  dirty  bags  to  take 
the  feed  to  the  poultry  house?  Do 
you  move  chickens  from  one  place 
to,  another  in  dirty  crates?  Do  you 
allow  other  flock  owners  or  service 
people  to  enter  your  poultry  houses 
at  any  and  all  times?  Carelessness 
in  avoiding  the  possibility  of  spread¬ 
ing  disease  organisms  often  is  quite 
costly. 
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THE  RURAL  NlEW-YORKER 


Confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
poultry  business  is  typical  of  most 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  it.  The 
poultry  industry  has  made  great 
strides  in  increasing  the  use  of  its 
products — both  eggs  and  meat  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  15  years.  Some  persons 
felt  that  the  expansion  during  the 
war  years  was  a  wartime  phenome¬ 
non  and  that,  with  increasing  sup¬ 
plies  of  red  meat  and  more  normal 
times,  demand  for  poultry  products 
would  decline.  But  such  has  not  been 
the  case.  Indeed,  consumption  levels 
of  poultry  products  have  continued 
to  increase. 

The  single  most  important  reason, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  are  relatively  cheaper  than 
they  have  been.  The  poultry  farmer 
can,  and  is,  producing  at  prices  well 
below  parity  levels.  The  housewife 
has  recognized  a  good  buy  and  is 
giving  eggs  and  poultry  meat  bigger 
shares  of  her  dollar. 

Poultry — chickens  in  particular — 
are  easy  animals  with  which  to  ex¬ 
periment.  They  are  prolific  and  ma¬ 
ture  rapidly,'  and  each  individual 
has  only  small  value.  This  has  en¬ 
abled  the  nutritionist  to  conduct 
numerous,  thorough  experiments  to 
find  out  how  to  feed, the  chicken  in 
the  best  and  most  economical  way. 
The  advances  made  in  providing  a 
complete,  and  relatively  cheap,  feed 
for  our  birds  is  the  biggest  factor  in 
enabling  us  to  produce  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  profitably  at  a  low  price. 

The  same  characteristics,  particu¬ 
larly  the  short  life  span,  have  en¬ 
abled  geneticists  and  practical  poul¬ 
try  breeders  to  make  the  greatest 
strides  in  more  efficient  production 
of  their  product.  Each  year  sees  more 
eggs  per  layer,  and  more  rapid 
growth  of  meat  birds.  Part  of  this 
is  thanks  to  improved  nutrition,  but 
much  of  it  is  due  to  better  breeding 
of  the  chicks  purchased  by  the 
poultryman. 

The  same  factors  that  have  led  to 
past  progress  are  still  operating.  I 
believe  we  can  look  forward  to  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity  of  poultry  keeping. 

Alson  D.  Van  Wagner 
VanCrest  Farm 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


I  can  guess  what  is  ahead  for  egg 
producers.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
ahead  for  broilers.  Usually  I  ask  my 
Leghorn  hens  about  the  future.  To¬ 
day,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they 
are  mad  at  me.  They  are  not  talking. 
So  I  am  on  my  own. 

I  do  not  think  eggs  will  be  as 
porfitable  in  1954  as  in  1953.  I  think 
there  will  be  more  layers  than  in 
1953.  Politics  seems  to  control  feed 
prices.  I  believe  that  good  poultry- 
men  with  good  layers  that  are  well 
bred  and  well  reared  will  make  an 
excellent  profit.  Poor  poultrymen  or 
even  good  poultrymen  with  poor 
stock  will  be  unhappy.  So,  you  and 
I  better  be  on  our  toes  in  1954. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Poultrymen  are  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  this  business  of  planning  and 
timing  their  operations,  and  because 
of  this  I  think  1954  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  sound  poultry  profits. 
I  am  referring  mainly  to  the  time 
of  their  starting  baby  chicks  as  it 
effects  the  orderly  marketing  of  eggs 
and  broilers.  The  Extension  services 
have  been  urging  this  for  years  by 
their  publication  of  chick  placements 
for  broiler  men  and  pointing  out 
profitable  months  to  produce  eggs. 
It  has  taken  a  lot  of  exposure  but  it 
looks  like  some  of  this  advice  is 
finally  rubbing  off. 

We  have  a  graph  here  in  our  office 
that  shows  the  price  relationship  of 
large  and  medium  eggs,  white  and 
brown  for  the  past  two  years.  This 
graph  is  our  best  selling  device  for 
September  chicks  and  we  hatched 
a  lot  of  them  this  year.  These  birds 
will  produce  medium  eggs  during 
March  and  April  when  they  are 
worth  almost  as  much  as  large  and 
will  lay  large  eggs  when  they  pay 
off  in  the  Summer.  Egg  profits  will 
always  be  higher  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  because  some  people  are 
not  equipped  to  brood  during  Fall 
and  Winter  but  the  trend  is  toward 
uniform  production  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  orderly  marketing. 

The  broiler  business  is  a  little 
different.  Besides  the  warning  from 
statistics  that  show  when  too  many 
broiler  chicks  are  being  placed,  they 
are  subject  to  coercion  by  the  hatch- 
eryman  who  has  eggs  already  set  in 
his  incubator  and  the  feed  man  who 
likes  to  sell  feed.  These  fellows  get 
their  plants  geared  up  during  good 
broiler  prices  and  then  hate  to  cut 
back.  It  is  taking  time  but  the 
broiler  producers  are  coming  around 
though.  The  last  price  slump  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  the  one  two  years  ago. 

I  think  1954  will  offer  sustained 
reasonably  profitable  prices  for  both 
egg  and  poultry  meat. 

Marshall  Brothers 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


This  is  one  year  in  which  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  to  forecast 
trends  because  there  may  be  factors 
that  can  suddenly  change  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Fortunately,  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  seems  to  have  a  faculty  for 
quickly  adjusting  itself  to  changed 
conditions  without  becoming  panicky. 

The  egg  producer  has  had  a  satis¬ 
factory  feed-egg  ratio  for  sometime 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
future  should  not  be  bright.  Better 
breeding  for  egg  production  con¬ 
tinues  and  better  feeds  are  being 
made  with  increased  scientific 
knowledge.  The  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  should  take  care  of  the  slight 
increase  in  egg  production  that  is 
predicted,  provided  there  is  no  major 
economic  upset,  and  this  does  not 
appear  likely. 

Sometimes  we  hear  too  much,  I 
think,  about  quantity.  We  read  about 
the  biggest  broiler  plant  or  the  big¬ 
gest  laying  house,  only  to  soon  read 
where  someone  has  built  still  larger 
and  the  race  continues.  The  coming 
year,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  going 
to  be  the  time  when  more  attention 
can  be  focused  perhaps  than  ever 
before  on  quality.  In  spite  of  the 
economy  features  of  large  operations, 
there  are  hazards  connected  with  it. 
It  is  my  suggestion  that  poultrymen 
this  coming  year  do  not  plan  too 
much  expansion  with  loose  credit  or 
borrowed  capital.  Expand  only 
where  you  are  sure  your  financial 
position  warrants.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  expand  the  cash  balance 
in  bank  just  a  little  and  do  without 
that  extra  building  or  piece  of 
equipment  you  might  be  hoping  for 
and,  instead  of  growing  just  more, 
grow  a  little  better  quality.  Better 
management  always  pays  in  any 
year  and  perhaps  will  pay  even 
more  than  usual  during  1954. 

L.  L.  Logan 

Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Our  own  experience  indicates  that 
we  should  take  economic  outlooks 
and  weather  forecasts  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  In  either  case,  the  known 
present  and  past  conditions  are 
studied  and  weighed  against  an  in¬ 
telligent  guess  of  future  conditions. 
These  “futures”,  make  our  break  the 
forecast.  For  example,  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  how  accurate  a  forecast  will  be 
is  how  the  government  handles  price 
supports.  The  sooner  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  put  on  a  realistic  basis  and 
support  prices  are  lowered,  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  we  will  be. 

Less  government  aid  means  less 
government  control.  We  would  like 
that.  Last  Summer  we  harvested  35 
acres  of  wheat.  By  Fall  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  that  we  could  raise 
only  24  acres  of  wheat  in  1954.  We 
were  given  this  allotment  even 
though  we  feed  all  our  grain  on  our 
own  farm  and  had  requested  no  loan. 
Many  folks  do  not  realize  that  this 
is  the  way  the  present  law  reads. 
Later  in  the  Fall  an  inspector 
checked  our  fall  wheat  planting  to 
see  that  we  had  not  exceeded  our 
quota.  This  does  not  seem  like  the 
freedom  of  enterprise  which  we  con¬ 
sider  the  American  way  of  life.  If 
1954  will  bring  us  less  government 
interference,  we  will  be  pleased. 

More  specifically,  on  our  own  farm 
in  1954  we  are  planning  to  do  seven 
things:  1 — Keep  building  and  equip¬ 


ment  in  good  repair;  2 — Limit  new 
building  to  that  which  will  show 
real  savings  or  earnings;  3 — Try  to 
reduce  unnecessary  losses,  such  as 
range  eggs,  by  housing  pullets  earlier 
and  making  greater  war  on  rats  by 
use  of  poisons;  4 — Make  better  use  of 
labor;  by  fitting  the  right  man  to  the 
right  job  we  can  get  more  work  done 
with  fewer  accidents  and  break¬ 
downs;  5 — Be  a  smart  buyer  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  cash  and  volume 
discounts  where  possible;  6 — Forget 
the  idea  that  the  biggest  is  the  best; 
many  times  the  smaller,  efficient 
operator  is  making  more  money  with 
less  invested  than  his  neighbor  with 
twice  the  investment  in  buildings, 
equipment  and  birds;;  7 — Be  a  good 
poultryman.  Even  in  hard  times, 
good  poultrymen  make  money. 

Robert  F.  Ball 
Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

My  guess  is  that  the  future  in  the 
egg  business  lies  in  the  production 
of  eggs  of  fine  interior  quality,  with 
less  stress  on  egg  shell  color.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  demand  for  eggs  of  good 
quality.  Most  good  hatcherymen  are 
making  every  effort  to  produce 
chicks  that  not  only  give  good  liva¬ 
bility,  but  will  also  produce  eggs  of 
outstanding  quality.  After  the  egg  is 
laid,  it  is  up  to  the  poultryman  to 
see  that  it  reaches  the  market  in 
prime  condition. 

Another  condition  that  I  think  will 
continue  is  the  continued  production 
of  both  heavy  and  light  breeds  of 
egg-producing  poultry.  In  the  North¬ 
east  especially,  I  feel  that  there  will 
be  a  demand  for  heavy  birds,  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  seems  that 
they  fit  into  some  farmers’  program 
much  better  than  the  Leghorn  type 
of  bird.  They  do  have  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  poultryman  who 
keeps  poultry  to  augment  other  kinds 
of  agriculture.  Probably  one  of  the 
biggest  advantages  is  that  he  can 
completely  depopulate  before  he  gets 
his  chicks  for  the  next  year.  Also  it 
generally  fits  in  better  with  his  other 
work.  He  can  get  chicks  in  the 
Spring,  let  them  lay  during  the  Fall 
and  then  sell  them  before  he  gets 
chicks  for  the  next  year.  This,  alone, 
is  a  big  factor  in  disease  control  as 
it  keeps  chicks  from  exposure  to  the 
disease  of  old  birds.  For  the  strictly 
commercial  poultryman  I  feel  that 
the  trend  is  toward  Leghorns.  Ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  Leghorn  fowl  carcass 
is  worth  little,  they  do  produce  eggs 
on  less  feed  than  do  the  heavy  birds. 

All  in  all,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  1954 
should  be  about  as  good  a  year  for 
the  poultrymen  as  1953  was.  I  may 
be  dreaming,  but  I  think  that  egg 
prices  will  hold  good  and  I  have 
hopes  that  feed  prices  may  be  a 
little  lower.  As  in  any  well-run  busi¬ 
ness,  efficiency  in  operation  plays 
the  biggest  part  in  net  profits. 

O.  S.  Williams  &  Son 
Hickory  Grove  Farm 
Rushville,  N.  Y. 


A  year  ago,  it  was  apparent  to 

many  of  us  that  there  would  be  a 
very  favorable  relation  between  the 
cost  of  producing  market  eggs  and 
the  selling  price,  but  those  interested 
in  production  failed  to  make  the 
expected  increase  in  volume  of  lay¬ 
ers  warranted  by  the  lower  feed 

costs.  Throughout  the  past  year  egg 
production  has  therefore  been  profit¬ 
able.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  1954, 
many  who  hesitated  last  year  are 
already  placing  their  orders  for 
pullet  chicks,  and  this  coming  Spring 
we  may  very  well  see  the  greater 
increase  which  we  expected  would 
develop  last  Spring.  Feed  prices  and 
production  costs  will  probably  not 
change  too  much  from  those  prevail¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  unless  the 
huge  surpluses  of  corn  and  wheat 

held  under  the  government  support 

program  are  in  some  way  made 
available  for  feeding  purposes  at 
lower  prices. 

The  comments  which  I  have  been 
making  are  largely  a  reflection  of 
what  has  developed  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
someone  who  can  look  into  the 
crystal  ball  to  predict  anything  new 
and  different  from  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  past  12  months.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  foresee  re¬ 
lief  from  rigid  price  supports  of 
grain  crops  and  a  return  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  that  is 
unlikely  until  some  disposition  has 
been  made  of  the  surpluses  of  grains 
and  dairy  products.  A.  B.  Hall 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


In  1953  the  poultry  industry  as  a 
whole  had  one  of  its  best  years  in 
more  than  a  decade.  The  poultryman 
with  any  kind  of  management  made 
money.  As  prices  were  right,  even 
the  poorly  managed  farms  were  in 
the  profit-making  class,  whereas  in 
the  past  they  would  have  been  in 
the  red. 

What  about  1954?  Prices  are  going 
to  be  good,  feed  slightly  higher  than 
in  1953,  and  labor  may  be  slightly 
higher.  The  margin  of  profit  is  going 
to  be  good,  but  possibly  less  than  in 
the  past  year.  We  poultrymen  have 
to  keep  that  in  mind.  It  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  go  in  debt  to  expand  or  build, 
but  try  to  take  advantage  of  what 
we  already  have,  and  through  more 
efficient  management  obtain  more 
profit  than  in  the  past.  We  must 
draw  up  our  plans  and  problems 
and  study  them  in  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  what  we  have,  and  make 
our  plans  accordingly  if  we  are  going 
to  be  successful  on  the  smaller 
margin  of  profit. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is:  a  good  demand  for  our 
products,  favorable  prices  and  a  good 
return  on  our  investments.  However, 
we  must  remember  that  we  have  to 
have  more  efficient  management 
practices  to  secure  those  important 
factors.  All  in  all,  the  year  1954 
should  be  another  good  one  /for  the 
poultryman.  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Jr. 

John  C.  Bulkley 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


^[iiiiiiitiiiiiiititfitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiininiiiiiiimtimmmwmitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnr- 


If  1953  was  an  Excellent  poultry  year  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  this  year  are  taken  as  Poor,  Fair,  Good,  Very  Good 
and  Excellent,  these  poultrymen’s  predictions  on  this  page 
point  to  a  Good  to  Very  Good  1954. 

A  few  of  the  poultrymen  are  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
justice  of  high  price  supports  for  grain;  some  hope  for  tax 
relief.  One  says  that  bigness  does  not  make  success,  but  that 
production  of  quality  products  is  a  chief  ingredient.  An¬ 
other  predicts  lower  feed  costs  and  a  favorable  egg-feed 
price  ratio.  All  agree  that,  as  always,  efficiency  will  be 
critically  important.  One  man  affirms  the  permanency  of 
poultry  meat’s  establishment  in  the  American  diet.  Another 
sees  the  United  States  population  increase  as  a  favorable 
factor  for  the  future;  and  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  the 
whole  poultry  industry  are  taken  as  reasons  for  optimism. 

Orderly  marketing  is  the  hope  of  a  number  of  these 
men,  and  nearly  all  of  them  see  early  brooding  as  a  real 
advantage  to  the  table-egg  producer.  One  man  foresees  a 
moderate  drop  in  revenue  and  another  a  poor  year  for  the 
good  poultrymen  with  poor  stock  or  for  the  poor  poultryman 
with  good  stock.  But  all  in  all  for  1954,  the  prediction  of 
these  men  is  for  another  good  year  for  good  poultrymen. 
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Qet  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shires  inherit  high  laying-house  livability— fast  growth 
—  rapid  feathering— early  maturity— the  essential 
money-making  characteristics. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New  Hampshires !  They  cost  no  more. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  H. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  yours! 

Get  details  of  Hubbard’s 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching... more  profits! 
Write  card  or  letter  to: 
Hubbard  Farms,  Bo* 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production  —  month  after 
month— with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early— reach  large  egg  size  quickly— lay  200 
eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 


Telephone:  Walpole  78 


Branch  Hatchery:  LANCASTER,  PA. 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  yoart 

HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

.  .  .  and  MEAT  TOO! 

in  a  single  strain  —  but  hunJr^?,sl/ °flhCUhroMers 
know  it  to  be  true.  They  report  3'/2  b.  broilers 
at  10  wks.” .  .  .“75%  egg  production  .  .  etc. 
With  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  you  can  expect  high 
livability,  fast  growth,  top  feed  efficiency,  premi¬ 
um  meat  quality,  cleaner  dressing,  and  high 
flock  averages.  Test  them  yourself  for  broilers, 
roasters,  market  eggs  or  hatching  eggs. 

Sexed 

Pullet  Chicks 
—  $22  per  100  — 

In  Lots  Of  500  Or  More 


Straight  -  run.  Cockerels, 
and  Hatching  Eggs  also 
available.  Order  yours 
early.  Write  or  phone  for 
circular  and  prices. 


seph  Tolman,  founder 


TOLMAN  Mr 

Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CARSON’S 

Quality  CHICKS 


You  can  depend  upon 
profitable  production  o  f 
eggs  or  meat,  whether  you 
invest  in  Carson  White 
Leghorns  or  Rock  -  Red 
Crosses.  Our  customers  are 
so  pleased  with  their  re¬ 
sults  that  they  come  back 
year  after  year.  It  will 

pay  you  to  look  into  the  profit  possibilities  Carson’s 
Chicks  offer  you. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  AND 
OUR  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

KEN  CARSON,  Box  R,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED1" ROCKS 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  eaponette  pro¬ 
duction.  Bred  for  premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  lay¬ 
ing  abilities — best  for  commercial 
egg  production  (200  eggs  per  bird 
average  is  common).  Reserve  yours 
early!  Circular  Free — Write  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


WOLVERINE 
GRAY  LEGHORN  CROSS 

The  heavy  laying 
White  Egg  Cross  — 

Extra  Hardy  —  6 

Pound  hens,  no 
broodiness.  3rd  year 
hatching  this  fine 
cross.  ^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  Mating  100% 
sired  by  first  gener¬ 
ations  Cochran  R.O. 

P.  males  dam’s  records  300  to  355  eggs.  Higher 
flock  averages — More  Production — More  profits. 

M1NORCA-LEGHORN  CROSS  — good  layers  of 
extra  large  white  eggs.  Started  Pullets.  Also 
White  Bocks  with  R.  O.  P.  bloodlines. 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  DISCOUNT  PRICES 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 


BOX  R-54 


ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whit*  Broiler 
Cross.  Nsw  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds. 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Babeoek’s 
Strain  Whit*  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writ* 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phon*  2U4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
?  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRING*,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R  O.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
Rox,  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
STUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Dependable  Incubators  for  Hatching  Duck  and  Goose 
Eggs.  All  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Rouen  ducks.  Four  varieties  geese.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana 


What’s  New  in  Poultry  Feeding? 

When  the  birds  eat ,  their  health  is 
good .  Curative  nutrition  is  new ,  and 
so  is  greater  use  of  niacin ,  riboflavin 
and  vitamin  D  in  poultry  feeds . 

By  E.  L  ROBERTSON 


tIRODUCTIVE  health,  and 
how  to  maintain  it,  is  the 
biggest  problem  facing  the 
poultryman  of  today.  The 
health  status  of  the  flock 
largely  determines  the 
profits  from  broilers,  lay¬ 
ers  or  turkeys  and  applies  alike  to 
small  or  large  operators.  The  disease 
hazard  has  always  plagued  the  poul¬ 
try  industry,  influencing  the  type  of 
project,  the  size  of  the  operation  and 
many  feeding  and  management  prac¬ 
tices.  During  recent  months  the  find¬ 
ings  of  research  supported  by  field 
experiences  offer  some  hope  for  a 
practical  solution  to  this  universal 
problem. 

Need  for  Curative  Nutrition 

In  order  to  maintain  tip-top  body 
vigor  during  periods  of  nutritional 
stress,  many  alert  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  are  providing  increased  levels 
of  vitamins  and  antibiotics  as  “cura¬ 
tive  nutrition.”  Since  digestion  is 
rapid  in  poultry,  any  difference  in 
feed  intake  is  quickly  noticed  by  the 
caretaker.  Appetite  is  therefore  the 
best  barometer  of  the  health  status 
of  the  flock.  A  10  per  cent  decrease 
in  feed  intake  does  not  mean  that 
each  bird  in  the  flock  ate  10  per 
cent  less  feed  but  more  probably  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  few  birds  in  the  flock 
ate  considerably  less  feed  while  most 
members  of  the  flock  maintained 
normal  appetites.  By  experience,  the 
poultryman  fears  any  reduction  in 
feed  intake  as  an  indication  that 
some  infection  is  present  in  the 
flock  which,  if  unchecked,  will  cause 
the  flock  to  go  off  feed.  It  is  for  such 
periods  of  uncertainity  that  curative 
nutrition  demonstrates  its  real  worth. 

Not  Just  a  Single  Infection 

The  post  mortem  examinations  of 
birds  submitted  for  laboratory  diag¬ 
nosis  usually  show  a  multiplicity  of 
infections  rather  than  a  single  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  assumed  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  with  the  most  pronounced  symp¬ 
toms  was  the  opening  wedge,  and 
that  the  other  diseases  are  secon¬ 
dary  invaders.  It  seems  reasonable 
to .  assume  that,  had  the  bird  main¬ 
tained  maximum  vigor,  any  single 
infection  could  have  been  thrown  off. 
Many  alerk  flock  owners  are  feed¬ 
ing  reinforced  feeds  at  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  trouble  as  a  means  of  head¬ 
ing  off  any  secondary  invaders  and 
at  the  same  time  improving  the 
natural  vigor  of  the  flock  to  throw 
off  any  infection.  Furthermore, 
prompt  application  of  curative  nu¬ 
trition  may  check  the  spread  of  the 
original  infection. 

Fortification  of  Feeds 

Increased  fortification  of  vitamins 
and  antibiotics  in  a  palatable  feed 
is  justified  by  a  review  of  recent  ex¬ 
periments.  The  widespread  practice 
of  including  antibiotics  in  the  feed 
for  chicks  is  based  on  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  growth  they  produce.  The 
effect  of  the  antibiotics  appears  to  be 
largely  in  controlling  organisms  in 
the  intestinal  tract.  The  level  of 
antibiotics  included  for  growth  stim¬ 
ulation  is  relatively  small.  However, 
if  a  greater  number  of  undesirable 
organisms  are  present,  a  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  antibiotics  is  needed 
because  unknown  infections  are 
prevalent  in  the  flock.  High  level 
antibiotic  feeding  has  come  into  use 
based  upon  the  improved  perform¬ 
ance  observed  under  field  conditions. 

Increased  fortification  of  feeds  is 
justified  by  the  emphasis  on  high 
energy  rations  for  starting  chicks  as 
future  layers  or  for  broilers.  At  mar¬ 
ket  time  a  broiler  may  have  eaten 
one  or  two  pounds  less  feed  for  each 
pound  of  gain  than  it  did  when 
more  bulky  rations  were  used.  In¬ 
creased  fortication  of  modern  rations 


is  indicated  because  the  flock  is  eat¬ 
ing  less  feed. 

The  most  important  reason  for  in¬ 
creased  fortification  of  feeds  is  be¬ 
cause  any  lag  in  appetite  automati¬ 
cally  reduces  the  intake  of  vitamins 
and  other  essential  nutrients.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  to  provide  adequate  nu¬ 
trition  with  reduced  intake,  a  con¬ 
centration  of  these  factors  is  needed. 

Starting  the  Chicks 

Vigorous  chicks  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  carryover  of  nutrients 
from  the  egg.  This  reserve  assures 
adequate  nutrition  and  a  good  start 
in  life  until  the  chick  is  eating  a  start¬ 
ing  ration.  However,  during  its  early 
life  the  chick  faces  a  great  nutrition¬ 
al  stress,  especially  if  vaccination  is 
imposed  during  the  first  week.  Most 
of  the  nutrition  reserve  to  maintain 
vigor  during  this  period  must  come 
from  the  carryover  from  the  egg 
since  the  chick  is  consuming  rela¬ 
tively  little  feed.  Based  on  the  above 
analysis  it  would  appear  that  young 
chicks  would  respond  favorably  to 
curative  nutrition.  This  idea  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  test  by  the  writer  in  a  flock 
of  2,000  New  Hampshire  chicks  and 
1,000  Leghorn  pullets  that  were  in¬ 
oculated  against  bronchitis  at  two 
days  of  age.  At  two  weeks  of  age 
mortality  in  the  New  Hampshire  was 
1.5  per  cent  where  curative  nutrition 
was  applied,  as  compared  to  2.5  per 
cent  when  regular  starting  feeds 
were  used.  In  Leghorns  at  two  weeks 
of  age,  mortality  in  the  pens  to  which 
curative  nutrition  was  applied  was 
.5  per  cent,  and  5.8  per  cent  on  regu¬ 
lar  starting  feeds.  At  four  weeks  of 
age,  the  New  Hampshires  that  re¬ 
ceived  curative  nutrition  for  two 
weeks,  then  regular  starting  feeds, 
were  13  per  cent  heavier  and  Leg¬ 
horns  were  19  per  cent  heavier  than 
similar  groups  fed  chick  starting 
feeds  throughout.  Improved  nutri¬ 
tion  for  just  the  first  two  weeks  not 
only  saved  more  than  50  chicks  but 
produced  about  15  per  cent  better 
growth  during  the  first  month  of 
life. 

Scheduling  Curative  Nutrition 

Many  laying-flock  owners  use  a 
reinforced  feed  periodically  during 
the  season,  some  using  it  one  day 
a  week  while  other  growers  provide 
supplementary  pellets.  The  use  of 
curative  nutrition  pellets  assures 
more  members  of  the  flock  a  chance 
to  eat  pellets.  This  is  because  non¬ 
laying  hens  are  not  as  aggressive  as 
active  producers.  Some  poultrymen 
have  segregated  non-laying  hens, 
applied  curative  nutrition  and  ob¬ 
served  a  dramatic  recovery,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  ony  possible  but 
profitable  to  rehabilitate  non-laying 
hens. 

Curative  nutrition  has  been  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  fire  extinguisher  in  that 
the  quicker  it  is  applied  the  better 
are  the  results.  If  treatment  is  de¬ 
layed  until  the  vigor'  of  the  flock  is 
depleted,  improved  nutrition  works 
slower.  This  application  provides  a 
practical  means  of  treating  the  flock 
for  many  unknown  infections  that 
reduce  feed  intake.  Reinforced  feed 
is  an  effective  counterattack  to  offset 
the  upset  appetites  caused  by  moving 
the  flock  or  vaccination,  yet  its  early 
use  bridges  the  periods  of  nutritional 
stress  and  maintains  the  vigor  of  the 
flock. 

Preventive  Medication 

Preventive  medication  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  coccidiosis  is  regaining  some 
of  the  popularity  it  had  during  the 
first  season  that  continuous  feeding 
of  a  drug  provided  such  a  boom  for 
the  control  of  coccidiosis.  Since  1949 
when  sulfaquinoxaline  became  avail¬ 
able  in  commercial  quantities,  many 
flock  owners  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  exposure  to  coccidiosis  with- 
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out  the  heavy  losses  exacted  by  un¬ 
controlled  infections.  Since  the  level 
of  the  anticoccidial  drug  in  general 
use  does  not  prevent  coccidiosis  en¬ 
tirely,  some  poultrymen  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  drug  had  lost  its 
effectiveness.  It  should  be  realized 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  prevent 
coccidiosis  entirely  except  in  broiler 
flocks,  since  only  from  exposure  can 
the  flock  develop  resistance  to  the 
disease.  Growers  who  have  attempted 
to  spot-treat  after  symptoms  ap¬ 
peared  have  heavier  losses  since  the 
infection  has  at  least  five  days  head 
start  before  symptoms  appear. 
Should  a  break-through  occur,  it 
means  that  the  exposure  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  greater  than  the  protection 
provided  by  the  drug.  Increased 
medication  can  be  applied  to  limit 
the  losses. 

Today  many  successful  broiler 
growers  are  practicing  preventive 
medication  as  coccidiosis  insurance. 
This  program  is  followed  because  of 
the  greater  sense  of  security  it  pro¬ 
vides.  Essentially  it  insures  that  un¬ 
controlled  coccidiosis  will  not  attack 
while  the  flock  is  being  vaccinated  or 
exposed  to  other  diseases.  Since  it  is 
common  knwoledge  that  all  flocks 
are  exposed  to  coccidiosis  during  the 
growing  period,  it  is  only  logical 
that  adequate  insurance  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  high  loss  of  body  vigor 
exacted  by  uncontrolled  infections. 

Because  respiratory  infections  are 
so  costly,  many  flock  owners  are  now 
insuring  exposure  to  Newcastle  and 
to  bronchitis  by  vaccination.  In  the 
past  this  has  ben  an  individual  pro¬ 
cess  but  more  recently  mass  inocu¬ 
lation  for  bronchitis  and  Newcastle 
disease  at  the  same  time  has  gained 
popularity.  An  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  this  development  is  the  fact 
that  the  bronchitis  vaccination  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  chick. 

In  the  past  when  a  more  virulent 
strain  of  bronchitis  was  used,  from 
two  to  five  per  cent  of  the  flock  was 
inoculated  with  the  expectation  that 
the  infection  would  spread  to  the 
remainder  of  the  flock.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  non-spreading  strain 
of  bronchitis,  inoculation  can  now 
be  performed  with  greater  control 
on  the  vigor  of  the  flock.  Curative 
nutrition  is  most  helpful  in  main¬ 
taining  the  vigor  of  the  flock  before 
and  during  periods  of  mass  vaccin¬ 
ation. 

Feeding  Methods 

High  energy  feeds  for  laying  flocks 
are  receiving  some  of  the  popularity 
formerly  applied  to  the  feeding  of 
broilers.  Since  hens  consume  far 
more  feed  than  do  broilers,  greater 
savings  can  be  gained  by  providing 
laying  reations  that  permit  eggs  to  be 
produced  more  economically.  Lay¬ 
ing  hens  respond  dramatically  to 
feeds  with  a  “higher  octane”  rating 
as  compared  to  bulkier  feeds.  Many 
feed  manufacturers  are  now  provid¬ 
ing  laying  rations  that  meet  this 
specification. 

There  is  a  growing  trend  toward 
greater  use  of  complete  laying 
rations  in  which  the  all-mash  system 
of  feeding  is  employed.  Many  poul¬ 
trymen  tend  to  overfeed  grain  and 
others  are  constantly  faced  with  the 
decision  of  the  proper  proportion  of 


mash  to  grain.  The  use  of  a  complete 
ration  that  can  be  fed  from  the  bag 
eliminates  these  problems  and  per¬ 
mits  the  poultryman  to  devote  his 
full  attention  toward  maintaining 
maximum  feed  intake.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  pellets,  fed  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  eight  pounds  per  100  birds  per 
day, .  are  helpful  in  maintaining 
maximum  feed  intake.  Improved  per¬ 
formance  from  all-mash  feeding  to¬ 
day  is  due  to  the  use  of  high  energy 
laying  rations. 

On  the  Nutritional  Horizon 

Increased  levels  of  niacin,  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  vitamin  D  are  gaining  in 
popularity.  Increased  levels  of  these 
nutrients  are  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
duced  consumption  of  high  energy 
feeds.  With  the  synthesis  of  vitamin 
A.  and  the  improvements  in  the  sta¬ 
bilizing  process,  it  is  now  possible  to 
put  stabilized  vitamin  A  in  poultry 
feeds  without  increasing  the  cost. 
Providing  this  vitamin  on  a  stay- 
put  basis  insures  better  nutrition  for 
the  flock  than  when  higher  levels  of 
the  vitamin  were  provided  but  with 
no  precaution  against  loss  of  the 
vitamin  through  oxidation. 

The  addition  of  animal  fats  to 
feeds  to  improve  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  feed  received  great 
impetus  during  1953.  The  level  of 
fat  provided  in  manufactured  feed 
has  declined  due  to  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  solvent  process  in 
extracting  the  fat  of  protein  sup¬ 
plements.  In  the  past  the  bulk  of 
animal  fats  went  to  the  soap  industry 
but  the  development  of  synthetic  de¬ 
tergents  has  captured  some  of  this 
market.  Adding  fat  to  feed  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  feed,  reduces 
the  problem  of  dustiness  and  im¬ 
proves  the  pelleting  process.  It  is 
believed  to  improve  the  palatability 
of  the  feed,  although  this  point  has 
not  been  definitely  established. 

Growth  Promoter  Improves 
Pigmentation 

Arsonic  compounds  for  improving 
growth  and  pigmentation  in  broilers' 
continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  This 
additive  has  been  used  in  broiler 
feeds  for  some  time  and  its  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  by  producers  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  slight  cost  of  adding  it  to  the 
ration.  Experimental  work  at  Texas 
A  &  M  College  has  shown  that 
arsonic  compounds  have  effects  simi¬ 
lar  to  corn  in  improving  pigmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  and  shanks  and  also 
exert  a  growth  stimulating  influence. 
Relatively  little  of  the  arsonic  com¬ 
pounds  is  deposited  in  the  edible 
tissue.  In  fact,  the  level  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  is  less  than  is  present  in 
shrimp  and  other  seafoods  and  is 
lower  than  the  tolerance  permitted 
as  a  spray  residue  on  fruit.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  there  is  little  hazard  from  the 
use  of  these  compounds. 

The  feed  industry  will  continue  to 
bring  the  latest  benefits  of  research 
to  the  farm,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in 
a  bag  of  manufactured  feed.  In  this 
way  the  advances  in  practical  re¬ 
search  are  quickly  applied  for  most 
economical  production  of  poultry, 
meat  and  eggs. 


SUNNYBROOK 


the  Chicks  that  have 
everything  that  earns 


del  tars  and 
more  dol¬ 
lars  lot  you 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  from 
breeders  that  have  been  rigidly  selected 
from  the  leading  production  strains  in 
America.  And  every  breeder  we  select 
to  hpnor  with  the  name  Sunnybrook,  is 
officially  inspected  and  blood-tested  and 
rated  U.  S  Approved- Pullorum  Clean. 
No  healthier  baby  chicks  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  than  Sunnybrook.  That’s  why  we 
firmly  believe  and  hundreds  of  our 
customers  claim  they  know  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks 
are  the  finest  baby  chicks  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  regardless  of  price!  It  is  amazing 
to  many  poultrymen  how  Sunnybrook 
can  produce  such  exceptionally  fiigh 
quality  baby  chicks  at  the  low  prices 
we  ask  for  them.  We  have  them  in  all 
the  popular  breeds.  Why  not  write  us 
today  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Send  the  coupon  below. 


Started  Pullets 


If  you  have  no  warm  brooder  house — or 
you  do  not  care  to  bother  with  the  fuss 
of  raising  baby  chicks  in  winter — or 
you  haven’t  the  time  —  BUT  YOU 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  EGGS  THIS 
COMING  SUMMER  AND  FALL — then 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  are  what 
you  need.  You  not  only  avoid  the  above 
problems  but  you  will  save  one  to  four 
months  by  buying  them  “STARTED”. 
We  have  some  beauties  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay,  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  or  at  a  date  this  spring 
you  want  them.  They  are  priced  lower 
J“an  would  cost  you  to  raise  them. 
We  urge  you  to  place  your  order  NOW 
so  as  to  make  certain  you  get  them 
when  you  want  them.  Avoid  the  spring 
rush.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


aiartea  uapons 


XiLel*!s  moPey  in  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons.  Capons  always  bring  the  highest 
pnc®s  onXA/theu  market.  Ask  your  meat  man.  He'll  tell  you.  Why  not  out  in 
some  this  spring.  We  have  some  dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  in  the  heavy  breeds 


FROM  U.S.  APPROVEP-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  -  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  — 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of 


<•  Mo.yuuui  U I  oumiyurooK.  tiy  parcel  Post,  Railway  ExDress  bv  Air 
trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 


Please  tear  off  and  mail  today 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611-  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1954  CATALOGUE 


I  am  interested  in  buying — 

□  Baby  Chicks,  what  breed.  ....  Sex .  How  many . when.  . 

□  Started  Capons,  what  breed .  How  many .  when 

□  Started  Pullets,  what  breed .  How  many .  when 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . 


These  thrifty  New  Hampshire  chicks  responded  favorably  to  improved 
nutrition.  Inoculated  at  two  days  of  age  against  bronchitis,  their  mortality 
at  two  weeks  on  regular  chick  starter  was  2.5  per  cent  while  those  of  them 
that  received  improved  nutrition  lost  only  1.5  per  cent.  At  four  weeks  of 
a9e>  the  New  Hampshire  chicks  that  received  improved  nutrition  during 
the  first  two  weeks  were  13  per  cent  heavier  than  control  groups  receiving 

only  the  regular  starting  feed. 


Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  □  Yes _ When. 


□  No 


white  ROCKS 


Can’t  Be  Beat  for  Eggs  &  Meat 

Our  highly  selective  breeding  program  has  estab¬ 
lished  health,  fast  growth,  high  production,  and 
excellent  meat  qualities  in  Blumer’s  White  Rocks. 
10,000  Breeders  Pa.  -  U.S.  Approved  -  Pullorum 
Clean.  Order  Baby  Chicks  or  Hatching  Eggs 
Now!  Write  today  for  folder  and  prices,  or 
phone  Moscow  5041.  BLUMER  BROTHERS, 
BOX  5.  MOSCOW.  PENNA. 


RED  -W-  FARM  CHICKS 


Parmenter  Reds  •  White  Leghorns 
Dominant  White  Rock-Red  Cross 
Straight-Run  Chicks  $17-100 
Sexed  Pullets  &  Cockerels  Available 


Red-W-Farm  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Cktrx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Bed-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  0  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  ete. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modern,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High 
grade  materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical 
building  experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many 
states.  Free  Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 

ORDER  NOW 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  DEPOT  STREET  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


"CAPON-Electric” 

IMPROVED  NEW  1953 

ELECTRIC  WAY,  so  simple  chil¬ 
dren  do  it.  Commercial  year  round 
business.  Experts  make  80  and  over 
per  hour.  Six  New  Built-in  Improve¬ 
ments.  Longer  Life  Elements.  Soft 
Flexible  Electric  Cables.  Without 
tearing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts. 

Press  Button,  the  rooster  becomes  a  permanent 
Capon.  Greater  Profits  when  beginners  make  their 
own  Electric-Made  Capons.  With  Electric  Dry  Cells. 
Batteries,  or  Light  Socket.  Profit  and  pleasures  are 
yours.  No  Obligation.  Free  Bulletin  explains.  Write: 

HOWARD  BEU0Y,  Cedar  Vale  22,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW  WNMiN&UMERS  \  BROILERS 


PULIORUM 


CLEAN 


Taken  at  random  from  G, 000-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  I.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2  ou 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  New  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  EGGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS - NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE- 

cross - GOLDEN  BROADS - ADVANCED  WHITE 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS — DELMARVA 
BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

howing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of-T 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will  do 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  B-3 
VINELAND.  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets) 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARRRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION- 
WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS. 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  R0CK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


ALL  PURPOSE 


28  years  breeding  experience.  1st  All¬ 
purpose  White  Rock.  Bred  to  live, 
resist  disease  (growers  report  liva¬ 
bility  of  extra  chicks).  Millions  sold 
as  broilers.  Flock  owners  like  them 
because  they  lay.  65%  production, 
3.96  lbs.  flock  average  at  12  weeks. 
Featherland  White  Rocks  first  in  23 
year  Maine  Test  to  lead  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  hatching  egg  quality,  liva¬ 
bility — with  100%  Grade  A  dressing 
score.  Order  now.  Free  folder. 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


FEATHERLAND  FARMS 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


“Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer  ” 


High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that's  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 


Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  Sb, _ GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NTDW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


guineas 


PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


AAA 

SEX 

Live 


DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS.  OUR  CHOICE 
&  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Guar.  KLINE’S  CHICKERY.  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


GUINEAS.  MUSCOVY 

PINEVIEW  FARM, 


DUCKS,  TURKEYS:  All  Ages 
GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


FIVE  PROVEN  PATHS 
TO  POULTRY  PROFITS 

1.  PARMENTER  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Always  popular  and  always  the  leaders  for 
top  egg  production  at  low  cost. 

2.  SEX-LINK  PULLETS 

Combine  extra  high  egg  production  with  un¬ 
usual  livability  and  development. 

3.  LEGHORN-RED  CROSS 

Volume  production  of  eggs  plus  low  cost 
feeding.  Dress  off  well. 

4.  BUFFS 

Cross  of  Silver  White  Bock  and  B.  I.  Bed. 
Excellent  producers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

5.  SILVER  CROSS 

Unequalled  for  both  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 
ACT  NOW  ORDER  NOW 

PARMENTER  REDS-  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


REDBI RD 


The  famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 


New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks  •  Red  Rocks 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 


REDBIRD  FARM  Box  R  Wrentham,  Mass. 


NON-BRC 

>ODY  HAMPS 

^palner 

<g^arrn_. 

WINNING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
PEN  in  U.  S.  in  1953 

R.  O.  P.,  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  circular. 

FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 

Box  A-7,  ANDOVER  MASS. 

100%  MT.  HOPE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


$36  per  Hundred 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 

HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Thor-O-Bred" 

CHICKS 


N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Day-Old  Chicks  •  Started  Chicks 

4/2  WK.  OLD  CAPONS  $57  per  100. 

Also  offering  Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird,  and 
Peachblow  Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Write  for 
detailed  information  &  prices.  Eary  order  discount. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO  8,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS^afeW:  FROM  BIC  EGGS 


Bl.  Giant  Capons,  Caponettes,  Roasters 
Mean  GIANT  PROFITS  for  You 

Cash  in  this  year  on  the  unsatisfied 
demand  for  MIDWOOD  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  world’s  largest  breed.  A 
wonderful  source  of  extra  income, 
say  general  farmers.  Send  to-day  for 
free  folder  and  price  list  of  “vital¬ 
ized”  chicks,  started  capons  and 
pullets.  Other  breeds  also.  . 


MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

P.O.BOX  71 -R,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J.  TEL.  144 


DUCKLINGS 


Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 


Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks. 

Z ETTS^  POULTRY  FARM,  _  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 

- -“GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


New  Techniques 

to  Raising  Turkeys 


Breeding  the  hens  artificially  can  im¬ 
prove  fertility  and  better  serve  the  real 
good  toms.  Will  hormones  be  of  equal 
value  in  producing  profitable  turkeys? 


RTIFICIAL  insemination  and 
hormone  treatment  of 
turkeys  are  techniques  to 
make  turkey  production 
more  efficient.  To  make  a 
a  profit  from  turkey  rais¬ 
ing  with  the  present  high 
production  costs  and  low  turkey 
prices  is  a  real  challenge. 

Low  fertility  and  low  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  large-type  breeding  turkeys 
are  serious  problems.  Artificial  in¬ 
semination  has  been  helpful  solving 
the  first,  and  the  use  of  diethylstil- 
bestrol,  along  with  thiouracil,  has 
been  useful  in  the  second  problem. 

Causes  of  Poor  Fertility 

Low  fertility  may  occur  when  toms 
have  small  semen  production  or  poor 
semen  quality  (caused  by  poor 
sperm  motility,  low  sperm  counts,  or 
low  metabolic  activity),  and  arti-. 
ficial  insemination  using  such  toms 
is  never  corrective  or  effective.  But 
fertility  may  be  low  because  of  some 
toms’  behavioral  failures,  such  as 
poor  mating  activity  or  infrequent, 
ineffectual  mating,  and  in  these 
cases  artificial  insemination  is  help¬ 
ful. 

Artificial  insemination  has  special 
uses,  too,  in  experimental  breeding 
and  it  can  obtain  more  frequent  and 
intense  use  of  good,  progeny-tested 
males.  Toms  must  produce  sufficient, 
good  quality  semen  highly  capable  of 
fertilizing  eggs  for  artificial  insem¬ 
ination  to  be  effective. 

Collection  of  Semen 

A  handy  receptacle  for  collecting 
semen  may  be  made  by  inserting  a 
small  glass  funnel  into  a  single-hole 
rubber  stopper,  cutting  off  the  excess 
stem  and  filling  the  tube  of  the 
funnel  with  paraffin.  A  small,  tap- 
ered-bottom  wine  glass  may  also  be 
used  as  a  collecting  receptacle. 

One  man  alone  can  collect  the 
semen  by  using  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  “milking  stool”  on  which 
the  bird  is  held  by  pressure  of  the 
operator’s  legs.  Two  operators  are 
more  effective,  though,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  method  the  first  operator 
holds  the  tom  under  one  arm  with 
the  rear  of  the  bird  toward  the 
second.  The  legs  of  the  tom  are 
slightly  apart,  one  drumstick  held 
lightly  in  each  hand.  Another  method 
of  holding  the  tom  is  for  the  first 
operator  to  be  seated  and  to  support 
the  tom  on  his  knees.  The. rear  of 
the  bird  is  toward  the  second  opera¬ 
tor  and  the  drumsticks  of  the  tom 
are  held  on  either  side  of  the  knees 
of  the  first  operator. 

Whatever  the  method  of  holding, 
the  second  operator  gently  massages 
the  soft  part  of  the  turkey’s  abdo¬ 
men  with  his  right  hand.  With  the 
left  hand,  he  strokes  upward  from 
a  position  even  with  the  vent, 
forcing  the  tail  of  the  bird  upward 
over  its  back,  and  causes  the  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  semen.  Then,  with  a  kind 
of  milking  action,  he  collects  the 
semen  in  the  receptacle  held  in  the 
right  hand.  It  is  important  that  the 
tom  be  held  only  l9bsely.  Milkings 
may  be  made  as  ldng  as  semen  is 
obtained — two  or  three  times  at  each 
operation.  Toms  produce  from  0.05 
to  0.8  cc  per  milking,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  from  0.25  to  0.4  cc  per  day  per 
bird.  Semen  can  be  collected  as  often 
as  once  every  other  day.  Good 
quality  turkey  semen  is  creamy 
white  in  color  and  thick  and  sticky 
in*  consistency. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  insure 
that  the  semen  sample  is  kept  free 
of  dirt  and  feces.  A  few  small  flakes 
of  urates  have  no  apparent  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  fertilizing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  semen,  but  urates  in  large 


quantities  spoil  a  sample.  Each  col¬ 
lection  should  be  transferred  from 
the  collecting  receptacle  to  a  small 
glass  tumbler,  short  test  tube,  or 
other  container  so  that  a  contamin¬ 
ated  sample  will  not  ruin  any  other 
samples.  Males  become  conditioned 
to  semen  collection  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  greater  quantities  of  semen 
after  their  first  few  experiences.  The 
voiding  of  feces  during  the  milking 
process  often  causes  loss  of  semen 
samples  and  may  be  reduced  by  re¬ 
moving  feed,  water  and  fresh  green 
feed  from  the  toms  at  noon  of  the 
day  before  collection.  Males  from 
which  semen  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  methods  described  above  should 
be  eliminated  as  artificial  sires.  The 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  opera¬ 
tors  increase  with  practice;  begin¬ 
ners,  though,  should  practice  with 
toms  that  are  easily  stimulated. 

After  collection,  the  semen  is 
drawn  into  a  one  cc  tuberculin 
syringe  for  injection  into  the  ovi¬ 
ducts  of  the  females.  Best  results  are 
obtained  when  a  small  tapered  glass 
tip  three-fourths  inch  long  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  the  tuberculin 
syringe  with  one  and  a  half  inches 
of  small  lightweight  rubber  tubing. 
The  semen  should  be  injected  as 
soon  as  possible  after  collection; 
present  methods  of  handling  do  not 
permit  the  storage  of  fowl  semen 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  so.  Sperm 
survive  best  at  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  45  and  55  degrees  F.;  the 
temperature  of  the  semen  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  40  degrees 
F. 

Insemination  of  the  Female 

Insemination  of  hens  should  be 
done  by  two  operators.  The  first 
operator  holds  the  female  between 
his  knees  with  the  rear  of  the  bird 
toward  the  second  operator.  When 
the  operator  forces  the  tail  of  the 
hen  upward  over  her  back,  the 
posterior  end  of  the  oviduct  is 
brought  into  view  at  the  vent.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  small  funnel-like  organ 
protruding  from  the  side  of  the  vent 
on  the  bird’s  left.  The  second  opera¬ 
tor  here  inserts  the  syringe  as  far 
as  it  will  easily  go. 

The  operator  holding  the  bird 
then  releases  pressure  on  the  abdo¬ 
men  while  the  second  operator  keeps 
the  syringe  in  the  oviduct  as  the  hen 
withdraws  it  into  her  body.  After 
the  oviduct  has  returned  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  position,  the  semen  is  injected 
into  it  from  the  syringe.  The  amount 
of  semen  injected  is  usually  0.05  cc 
for  inseminations  performed  every 
three  weeks,  0.025  cc  when  done 
every  two  weeks.  It  should  be  noted 
that  small  injections,  as  low  as  0.01 
cc,  of  pure  semen  are  more  effective 
than  larger  quantities  of  diluted 
semen.  Eggs  may  be  saved  for  hatch¬ 
ing  the  secQnd  day  after  the  first 
insemination;  maximum  fertility  is 
not  attained  until  the  third  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  however. 

Most  hens  artificially  inseminated 
produce  eggs  of  good  fertility.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  a  hen  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  fertile  eggs  either 
by  natural  matings  or  by  artificial 
inseminaton.  Such  hens,  obviously, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
identified. 

Some  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  tur¬ 
key  flock  owners  are  now  using  just 
artificial  breeding  alone,  insemin¬ 
ating  the  hens  regularly  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  They  report  good  re¬ 
sults  with  only  about  one-fourth  as 
many  toms  as  are  required  for 
natural  matings.  Others  use  artificial 
breeding  to  supplement  natural 
matings,  removing  the  regular  toms 
from  the  hens  three  days  before 
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milking  them  and  returning  them  to 
the  flock  the  following  day.  The 
artificial  breeding  of  turkeys  in 
California  has  become  so  common 
that  an  artificial  insemination  service 
has  been  initiated  there.  It  involves 
a  fee  and  additional  charges  to  cover 
mileage  and  other  expenses. 

Hormone  Treatment  for  Broodiness 

It  has  been  suggested  that  turkey 
broodiness,  one  of  the  important 
factors  contributing  to  low  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  can  be  markedly  reduced  by 
injections  of  a  synthetic  hormone 
called  diethylstilbestrol.  This  drug  is 
similar  to  a  female  sex  hormone  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ovaries  of  normal,  ma¬ 
ture  females  of  many  species. 

Two  hundred  milligram  doses  of 
diethylstilbestrol  injected  subcutane¬ 
ously  have  been  reported  effective  in 
breaking  up  turkeys’  broody  cycle; 
doses  of  50,  100  and  150  milligrams, 
however,  have  not  been  effective.  Al¬ 
though  the  200-milligram  dose  was 
effective,  it  was  no  more  so  than  the 
broody-coop  method.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  this  form  of  hormone 
treatment,  therefore,  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  for  breaking  up  the 
broody  cycle. 

The  popularity  of  diethylstilbestrol 
for  increasing  the  market  value  and 
finish  of '  young  chicken  males  has 
been  extended  now  to  turkeys.  In 
general,  weight  gain  and  feed  effi¬ 


ciency  are  not  improved  through  its 
use,  but  research  workers  report  it 
causes  improved  finish  and  fewer 
pinfeathers  at  a  relatively  early  age. 
Thus,  diethylstilbestrol  may  be  an 
aid  to  finishing  young  turkey  broil¬ 
ers  or  large-type  turkeys  marketed 
at  21  weeks  of  age  when  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  is  high  and  the  birds  are  not 
too  large.  Females  are  not  improved 
as  much  as  males  by  diethylstilbes¬ 
trol,  and  they  are  seldom  treated. 

Diethylstilbestrol  (and  other  fe¬ 
male  sex  hormones)  cannot  be  used 
legally  in  feed.  The  drug  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  paste  or  as  15-milligram 
pellets  for  which  special  injectors  are 
manufactured.  The  paste  or  pellets 
should  be  injected  under  the  skin  at 
the  back  of  the  head  high  enough  so 
that  any  unabsorbed  residue  does  not 
remain  in  the  part  of  the  neck  eaten 
by  humans.  The  meat  from  properly 
treated  birds  is  considered  perfectly 
safe  for  human  consumption  and 
many  prefer  it  to  the  meat  of  un¬ 
treated  birds.  The  heads  from  these 
birds,  however,  should  not  be  fed  to 
animals. 

Some  evidence  is  available  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  feeding  of  thiouracil 
as  0.2  per  cent  of  the  ration  in  con¬ 
junction  with  diethylstilbestrol  treat¬ 
ment  increases  the  rate  of  finish  in 
young  turkeys  and  in  general  gives 
better  results  than  diethylstilbestrol 
alone. 

W.  E.  Shaklee  &  S.  J.  Marsden 


Chicks  Need  Good  Brooding 


A  recent  report  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Station  at  Morgantown  clearly 
shows  that  brooding  baby  chicks  is 
one  of  the  poultryman’s  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs.  And  it  is  important 
whether  the  chicks  are  to  be  grown 
for  broilers  or  as  laying  flock  re¬ 
placements. 

In  spite  of  general  commercial 
year-round  brooding,  farmers  should 
take  special  note  that  one  of  the  first 
essentials  for  the  successful  brood¬ 
ing  of  chicks  is  to  provide  them  with 
a  good  home.  -  This  means  that  the 
brooder  house  should  be  warm,  dry, 
well  ventilated,  free  from  drafts  and 
large  enough  to  provide  ample  room 
for  the  chicks  to  grow  and  develop. 

It  is  important  to  separate  the 
brooder  house  as  far  as  possible  from 
other  poultry  buildings  on  the  farm. 
Locate  the  brooder  house  at  least 
200  feet  from  other  stock  to  aid  in 
controlling  leucosis.  If  the  birds  are 
to  range  in  and  around  the  brooder 
house,  it  should  be  located  on  an 
area  that  provides  good  sod  and  is 
well  drained. 

Small,  movable,  colony  -  type 
houses  or  larger  more  permanent 
houses  are  equally  suitable  for 
brooding.  Colony  houses  should  be 
about  10  feet  by  12  feet,  which  will 
take  care  of  200  to  300  chicks.  Large, 


permanent  houses  may  be  built  to 
accommodate  any  number  of  baby 
chicks  up  to  several  thousand  in  the 
same  unit.  Some  poultrymen  pro¬ 
vide  a  wire  sunporch  attached  to  the 
brooder  -house.  This  gives  additional 
space  and  permits  chicks  to  get  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  at 
an  early  age,  thereby  hardening 
them  for  the  time  they  go  on  range. 

Broiler  growers  usually  provide  at 
least  three-fourths  square  foot  of 
floor  space  per  bird.  This  is  adequate 
for  the  entire  brooding  period.  If 
chicks  are  being  brooded  for  laying 
flock  replacement,  the  floor  space 
should  be  increased  to  compensate 
for  the  birds’  larger  size  and  greater 
activity.  Floor  space  generally 
recommended  for  replacement  stock 
is  as  follows:  one  to  four  weeks,  one- 
half  a  square  foot  per  bird;  five  to 
eight  weeks,  one  square  foot  per 
chick;  nine  to  12  weeks,  one  and  one- 
half  square  feet  per  chicks.  Ad¬ 
ditional  space  as  the  chicks  grow 
may  be  provided  by  the  use  of  a 
larger  building,  a  sunporch,  or  the 
chicks  may  be  put  on  range.  If  a 
range  is  used,  it  is  preferable  to 
change  the  chicks  to  it  when  they 
are  about  eight  weeks  of  age,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  weather. 

w.  v.  s. 


Willard  C.  Thompson 

Dr.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  Head  of 
the  Poultry  Department  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Applied  Statistics  at 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  died  on  January  12  as 
the  result  of  a  long  and  complicated 
illness.  He  was  63  years  of  age.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Thompson  had  been 
a  contributing  poultry  editor  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  his  articles 
always  carried  great  interest  and 
value  for  farmers  and  poultrymen. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  famous  for  his 
experimental  work  with  poultry,  as 
well  as  for  his  articles  and  books. 
Several  years  ago  he  felt  that  the 
extremely  heavy  turkey  weighing  20 
pounds  or  more  was  too  big  for  the 
average  American  family  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  those  large  birds  did  not 
carry  a  great  amount  of  breast  meat. 
In  1939  he  began  breeding  experi¬ 
ments  to  produce  a  superior  type 
turkey,  and  five  years  later  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  a  broader 
breasted  small  and  more  compact 
bird  known  as  the  Jersey  Buff 
Turkey,  which  has  justly  attained 
national  popularity  and  resulted  in 
consequent  stimulation  of  the  turkey 
industry.  In  addition  to  this  notable 
work,  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
selective  breeding  for  egg  produc- 
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tion,  and  also  developed  improved 
methods  of  feeding,  hatching,  and 
housing  for  chickens. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  doctorate  in  1934  from 
New  York  University.  He  first  taught 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  join¬ 
ing  the  Rutgers  University  staff  in 
1913.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous 
societies  associated  with  the  poultry 
industry,  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Poultry  Husbandry  of 
Shropshire,  England,  as  well  as  hold¬ 
ing  important  posts  with  the  World 
Poultry  Congress. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Bell  Thompson;  his  son,  Dr. 
Willard  C.  Thompson,  Jr.;  and  a 
brother,  Arthur  G.  Thompson. 
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NEW 

POWER  TOOL 


FOR  EASY  WOODCUTTING 


Weighs  only  20  lb!  Saws  1-foot  log  in  15  seconds!  Only  $225! 

New  McCulloch  gasoline-powered  chain  saw  cuts  firewood,  pulp-r 
wood,  saw  logs,  fence  posts,  ties,  props,  beams.  It  fells  and  limbs 


trees,  bucks  logs  and  prunes  branches.  It  rips  logs  into  construction 
timber.  In  land  clearing,  orchard  maintenance,  tree  surgery  or  any 
kind  of  woodcutting,  this  professional  quality  chain  saw 
will  save  its  purchase  price  in  less  than  a  year, 

often  in  less  than  a  month ! 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 
SERVICE 


McCULLOCH 


World's  Largest  Builders  ofp^e,  chain  Saws^J 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  California  ' 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION  5  3018 

Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 

Send  information  on  New  Model  33  Chain  Saw  and 
name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

i  Name _ _ 


Address, 


'With  Bethlehem  Fence  to  keep  him  home,  he  won't  be  pulling 
the  wool  over  my  eyes  any  more.” 
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How  a  broken  window 

boosted  my  Poultry  Profits! 


Modern  Means 

of  Poultry  Medication 

Although  there  are  no  real  "miracle 
drugs”,  feed  medications  have  a 
place  in  disease  control  when  used 
with  sense  and  care — and  never 
with  unreasonable  expectations . 

By  ROBERT  E.  MILLER 


It  all  began  when  I  covered  a  broken 
window  in  my  poultry  house  with 
one  of  Warp's  Window  Materials. 

The  chicks  in  that  section  grew 
faster,  stronger  and  healthier. 

This  had  me  stumped  because 
they  were  all  getting  the  same 
care  and  feed.  My  Flex-O-Glass 
dealer  gave  me  the  answer. 

The  faster-growing  chicks  were 


HOLDS  IN  HEAT! 
KEEPS  OUT  COLD! 


getting  needed  Sunshine  Vitamin  D— straight  from  free 
sunlight — through  this  wonderful  glass  substitute.  The 
common  glass  in  the  other  windows  was  filtering  out  this 
valuable  vitamin.  It  was  that  simple. 

This  is  my  new  poultry  house  .  .  .  every  opening  covered 
with  a  Warp’s  Window  Material.  Fixed  my  hog  house 
the  same  way  and  I  used  the  left-over  yardage  to  make  the 
finest  hotbeds  we  ever  had.  Talk  with  your  hardware, 
lumber,  or  poultry  supply  dealer.  He’ll  get  you  started 
right — just  like  he  did  me. 


Sunshine  Vitamin  D  Rays 

(The  Bone  Growth  Vitamin) 

— "Pass  Thru  — - — ¥ 

In dow  Materials 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 
World's  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 


Bob  Ball  says : 

Chickens 
have  been 
good  to  me! 
From  the 
1920’s  when  I 
was  a  boy 
with  a  setting  of  eggs  up  to  our 
present  farm  with  9500  breeders, 
chickens  have  played  an  _  interesting 
part  in  my  life.  I  like  chickens,  like 
to  watch  them,  like  to  handle  them. 
Liking  chickens  is  a  big  part  of 
being  successful  with  them. 

It  helps  too,  to  study  the  chicken 
business  from  all  angles,  and  to  get 
the  practical  experience  at  other 
farms  and  hatcheries.  This  training 
and  experience  I  got  in  7  years  of 
study  and  work  at  Cornell  and  two 
years  on  two  New  York  farms.  I 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  how  the  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  top  quality  baby 
chicks.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Visitors  welcome. 

BABCOCK  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BALL  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BALL  BARRED  ROCKS 

BALL  HATCBERY  and  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


AT  1953  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 

HAWLEY  LEGHORNS  HAD: 

|.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High  —  all  entries  Warren  Hawley  III 

3.  Tied  for  1st,  with  only  4%  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  (average  for  all  entries  —  24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  51/2  mo.  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns  and 

Metcalf’s  White  American  broiler  chicks.  Order  Earlyl 
Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


FREE 

BOOK 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED,  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Harco  Red-Rock  Sexlink  *  Mt.  Hope 
Leghorns  •  Harco  Barred  Rocks 
Dominant  Whites  for  Meat 

CIRCULAR,  PRICE  LIST.  HATCHING  17  YEARS 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

ROSS  CODDINGTON 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


BIG  MEATY  BROILERS 

CORNISH-ROCK  CROSS 
New  winning  broiler  cross  gives  you 

More  Weight*  Less  Feed 

Commercial  grower  says,  “11%  t® 
less  feed  than  N.  H.  or  Rocks.  Birds 
averaged  over  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks  on 
only  2.58  lbs.  feed  (per  lb.  weight). 

Best  bird  of  almost  one-half  million 
I’ve  raised.” 

Vigorous  disease  resistant,  Pullorum  CLEAN  hy¬ 
brid  crosses.  White  feathers  dress  clean.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Write  now. 

E  ARL  W.  GARRISON,  King  of  Cornish  Breeders 

BRIDGETON  I,  NEW  JERSEY 


HE  past  eight  years  mark  a 
period  of  transition  in  the 
poultry  industry  from  the 
use  of  relatively  few  medi- 
.  cations  to  no  less  than  20 
new  drugs  to  choose  from 

_  in  medicating  the  flock.  In 

most  instances  the  poultryman  has 
been  successful  in  applying  these 
new  drugs  because  he  has  used  them 
as  helpful  additions  to  his  manage¬ 
ment  program.  Others,  unfortunately, 
have  attempted  to  replace  good  man¬ 
agement  with  medication,  particu¬ 
larly  for  coccidiosis,  and  some  re¬ 
sults  have  been  disastrous. 

A  fairly  wide  range  of  medicated 
feeds  is  now  offered  for  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  and  controlling  certain 
specific  diseases.  In  many  cases,  the 
addition  of  a  drug  to  the  feed  has 
proved  to  be  effective  and  economi¬ 
cal.  When  these  medications  have 
been  given  correctly,  either  in  the 
feed  or  water,  or  by  some  other 
means,  the  results  have  been  quite 
outstanding.  When  these  same  medi¬ 
cations  are  used  indiscriminately, 
however,  the  results  are  quite  an¬ 
other  story. 

Feed  manufacturers  have  become 
more  and  more  disturbed  over  the 
seemingly  haphazard  method  by 
which  many  poultrymen  medicate 
their  flocks.  Some  use  more  than  one 
drug  at  a  time;  they  combine  an 
antibiotic  with  a  sulfa  drug,  or  para- 
aminobenzoic  acid  with  a  sulfa  drug. 
Many  other  unjustifiable  combina¬ 
tions  are  made,  and  some  include 
drugs  known  to  be  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  Others  work  on  the 
theory,  if  a  little  bit  of  a  drug  is 
good,  then  twice  as  much  is  better. 
Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  some 
antibiotics  improve  the  appetite  and 
eliminate  some  secondary  infections 
in  the  presence  of  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  disease;  but  it  is  not  necessary — 
and  might  even  be  harmful — to  use 
more  than  normal  theraupeutic  levels 
to  get  these  results.  It  is  now  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  para-amino- 
benzoic  acid,  when  fed  along  with 
certain  coccidiostatic  agents,  actu- 
aly  destroys  the  ability  of  the  drug 
to  prevent  coccidiosis.  The  birds  are 
left  susceptible  to  the  disease. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS— 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 

We  Buv  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices 

we  Buy  mo  ULTRy  FARM 

BOX  R.  JUN'A1A  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


The  New  Hemorrhagic  Disease 

Recently,  many  poultry  flocks,  par¬ 
ticularly  broilers,  have  suffered  from 
a  hemorrhagic  (bleeding)  condition 
which  has  resulted  in  20-40  per  cent 
mortality  and  severe  loss  of  weight 
in  the  entire  flock.  The  condition  is 
first  noted  when  feed  consumption 
slacks  off  slightly  and  mortality 
slowly  increases.  An  examination  of 
birds  dying  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
outbreak  usually  reveals  enlarged 


spleens,  livers  and  kidneys.  The 
kidneys  are  usually  filled  with  urates 
and  a  diarrhea  condition  is  present 
in  the  flock.  Some  small  hemorrhages 
may  be  seen  on  the  heart  and  ab¬ 
dominal  fat. 

Observation  of  a  flock  suffering 
from  this  condition  reveals  that  some 
birds  exhibit  symptoms  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness  and  tend  to  sit  on  their  hocks. 
Some  birds’  combs  and  wattles  may 
be  fiery  red  whereas  others’  may  be 
lemon  yellow,  indicating  anemia. 
Later,  in  the  course  of  the  outbreak, 
more  pronounced  hemorrhages  are 
noted  on  the  muscles  of  the  limbs, 
over  the  back  muscles  and  on  the 
breast  muscles.  The  intestinal  tract 
may  be  inflamed  and  clots  of  blood 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  cecal 
tubes,  a  condition  resembling  cecal 
coccidiosis.  The  blood  of  affected 
birds  tends  to  clot  slowly  and  is 
often  light  red  in  color.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  condition  a 
few  birds  may  have  hemorrhages 
around  the  eyes,  swollen  heads,  in¬ 
dicating  a  blood  clot  under  the  skin, 
dark  blue-red,  swollen  wattles  and 
hemorrhage  under  the  skin  of  the 
shanks.  An  occasional  bird  may 
even  bleed  at  the  mouth  from 
hemorrhage  in  the  digestive  tract. 

Drugs  May  Cause  Disease 

The  cause  of  this  hemorrhagic 
condition  is  still  unknown.  Various 
research  workers  have  indicated  that 
it  may  be  due  to  an  inability  of  the 
bird  to  use  vitamin  K  in  the  diet. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bacteria  which  nor¬ 
mally  synthesize  vitamin  K  in  the 
intestinal  tract  by  antibiotics  or 
other  drugs  might  bring  on  such  a 
vitamin  K  deficiency.  Other  workers 
have  also  suggested  that  certain 
combinations  of  drugs  are  somehow 
involved  in  bringing  on  this  con¬ 
dition. 

The  use  of  Menadione,  a  synthetic 
form  of  vitamin  K,  fed  at  fairly 
high  levels  of  eight  grams  per  ton 
of  feed,  has  in  some  cases  stopped 
the  hemorrhagic  condition;  in  other 
cases,  however,  it  has  not  been  effec¬ 
tive.  High  energy  rations  containing 
no  alfalfa  leaf  meal  have  also  been 
implicated  as  a  possible  cause  of  this 
condition;  however,  cases  have  also 
occurred  in  birds  on  rations  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  ample  levels  of  alfalfa 
leaf  meal.  In  other  instances  very 
few  cases  have  occurred  on  certain 
high  energy  diets  containing  little  or 
no  alfalfa  meal  products. 

At  this  writing,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  reproduce  the  condition  using 
regular  rations  with  or  without 
antibiotics  and  drugs;  however, 
workers  at  many  of  the  state  experi¬ 
mental  stations  are  carrying  on  work 


SHELLENBERGER’S  leghorens 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 
Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  .and  N®n'®ex|dH Ellen 
Write  for  literature  and  prices.  C.  M.  SH I  ELLEN 
BERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PEACOCKS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOME,  FARM  OR 

Estate.  Beautiful  Peacock  and  Peahen,  I  year  old 

$40.00  for  the  pair.  W> II  ®h* P  0APw'e w  YORK 
MRS.  A.  ERICKSEN,  HIGHLAND,  NEW  YORK 
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eCrsAb|SooEdUsVedGH  Chicks  are  he.miy,  'profitable  Straight-run  sexed  puliets  or 
cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  LCIauser,BoxR,KleinfeltersviUe,Pa. 


At  the  Poultry  Research  Farm  of  Beacon  Milling  Company  in  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  flock  after  flock  of  chicks  has  been  successfully  reared  without  any 
medication  for  coccidiosis;  but  a  carefully  planned  management  program 
is  followed.  Sulphur  application  to  the  soil  in  proper  amounts  has  been 
helpful  in  this  disease  control  program. 
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designed  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  hemorrhagic  condition.  Some 
work  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on  in  the  Beacon  Milling  Company 
laboratory  indicates  that  high  level 
administration  of  certain  sulfa  drugs 
to  birds  under  five  weeks  of  age  pro¬ 
longs  the  blood  clotting  time  an  ad¬ 
ditional  four  to  five  minutes.  When 
the  treatment  is  given  to  birds  six  to 
eight  weeks  of  age,  the  same  effect 
is  noted.  Poultrymen  must  use  ex¬ 
treme  care  to  follow  directions  when 
using  sulfa  drugs  if  toxic  effects  are 
to  be  avoided. 

There  Are  No  “Miracle”  Drugs 

An  examination  of  five  birds  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  the  Beacon  Milling  Co. 
laboratory  revealed  that  four  out  of 
the  five  had  what  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  hemorrhagic  disease.  The 
fifth  bird  had  severe  cecal  cocci- 
diosis.  Instead  of  having  the  disease 
diagnosed  correctly  by  a- competent 
poultry  pathologist  when  it  was  first 
noted,  this  poultryman  attempted  to 
treat  it  by  a  trial-and-error  method, 
obviously  hoping  that  one  of  many 
drugs  or  a  combination  of  drugs 
would  cure  the  disease  in  his  flock. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  none  of  the 
treatments  was  successful  and  that 
the  poultryman  consequently  suff¬ 
ered  a  heavy  loss.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  reported  as  used  by  this 
poultryman  are  valuable  and  will 
give  results  when  properly  used.  Yet, 
when  used  without  discretion  as  in 
this  case,  a  large  sum  of  money  can 


and  then  covering  it  with  two  inches 
of  clean  gravel.  Sulphur  should  be 
applied  to  the  soil  just  prior  to  a 
rain  or  it  should  be  wet  down  with 
a  hose.  Applications  are  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates:  light  sandy  soil  —  500 
lbs.  to  acre,  one  lb.  per  100  sq.  ft.; 
sandy  loam —  650  lbs.  and  IV2  lbs.; 
loams  —  1,000  lbs.  and  two  lbs.; 
silt  loams  and  clay  loams — 1.200  lbs. 
and  2%  lbs. 

Tests  on  Exposed  Chicks 

This  year  and  last  year,  we  raised 
chicks  using  the  yard  system  of 
management  and  no  medication  in 
the  feed  or  water.  To  determine 
Whether  or  not  our  program  was 
working  properly,  we  challenged  the 
chicks’  immunity  by  the  following 
procedure.  Thirty  chicks  were  re¬ 
moved  from  a  unit  of  270  at  four 
weeks  three  days,  five  weeks,  and 
six  weeks  one  day  of  age  in  one 
trial,  and  at  four  weeks  three  days, 
six  weeks  three  days,  and  eight 
weeks  three  days  of  age  in  the 
second  trial.  These  chicks  were 
transferred  to  wire-floored  cage 
units.  Each  chick  was  then  inocu¬ 
lated  with  150,000  E.  tenella  sporu- 
lated  oocysts  (type  causing  cecal 
coccidiosis)  in  the  esophagus. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was 
made  on  all  chicks,  and  the  cecal 
tubes  were  carefully  examined  for 
findings  significant  of  cecal  cocci¬ 
diosis.  The  results  of  two  trials  of 
this  type  carried  on  in  succeeding 
years  indicated  in  the  first  trial  that 


Note  screen  on  window  at  rear  to  keep  out  free-flying  birds  which  may 
spread  disease.  Fountain  is  raised  on  wire-floored  base  and  has  drip  pan 
around  inner  water  pan  to  catch  spillage  and  help  keep  litter  dry.  Roosting 
tables  covered  with  wire  frames  help  keep  birds  out  of  droppings,  a  prim¬ 
ary  spreader  of  disease  organisms.  Good  management  of  pens  will  help 
keep  disease  problems  at  a  minimum. 


be  wasted  in  a  short  period  of  time 
and  unpredictable  results  occur. 

“Sensationalism”  in  advertising 
poultry  medications  and  some  of  the 
new  “wonder  drugs”  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  poultryman’s  state 
of  confusion.  Some  of  the  products 
are  described  in  such  highly  colored 
language  that  they  capture  the- 
public’s  imagination  to  a  point  where 
fi  is  .difficult  for  the  layman  to 
properly  assess  their  real  value. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  poultry 
population  of  the  Eastern  States  has 
resulted  in  concentrated  production 
areas  that  have  brought  on  an  in¬ 
crease  in  poultry  disease  problems. 
In  many  areas,  poultrymen  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  poultry  disease;  in  other 
areas,  some  who  got  by  with  slipshod 
management  of  small  flocks  failed  to 
realize  that  disease  problems  become 
more  intensified  as  flocks  increase  in 
size. 

Building  up  Natural  Immunity  to 
Coccidiosis 

At  our  own  poultry  research 
farm,  we  have  been  able  to  rear 
flock  after  flock  of  chicks  success¬ 
fully  without  any  medication  for 
coccidiosis.  But  a  carefully  planned 
management  program  is  followed, 
fins  progx-am  is  designed  among 
other  things,  to  expose  chicks  to 
coccidiosis  gradually  so  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
natural  immunity  without  suffering 
a  severe  outbreak  and  heavy  mor¬ 
tality.  This  idea  of  planned  exposure 
to  coccidiosis  is  by  no  means  new. 
ft  is  one  of  the  many  good  old  ideas 
winch  some  have  forgotten  in  the 
scramble  to  buy  new  drugs. 

Chicks  are  permitted  to  utilize  a 
yard  in  front  of  the  brooder  house 
^me  fhey  are  10-14  days 
pld.  The  yard  is  prepared  by  remov¬ 
ing  old  gravel,  spreading  sulphur 
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96.6  per  cent  of  the  chicks  were 
still  susceptible  to  coccidiosis  at  four 
weeks  three  days  of  age,  36.6  per 
cent  of  the  birds  were  still  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  cecal  coccidiosis  challenge  at 
five  weeks  of  age,  but  that  no  chicks 
were  susceptible  to  cecal  coccidiosis 
challenge  at  six  weeks  and  one  day 
of  age.  They  had  established  a  com¬ 
plete  immunity  to  cecal  coccidiosis 
through  the  process  of  natural  ex¬ 
posure.  In  the  second  trial,  70  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  were  still  suscep¬ 
tible  to  cecal  coccidiosis  on  challenge 
at  four  weeks  thre  days  of"-age,  40 
per  cent  of  the  chicks  were  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  cecal  coccidiosis  challenge 
at  six  weeks  three  days  of  age  and 

16.7  per  cent  of  the  chicks  were  still 
susceptible  to  cecal  coccidiosis  chal¬ 
lenge  at  eight  weeks  three  days  of 
age.  In  this  second  challenge  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  chicks  did  not 
build  immunity  to  cecal  coccidiosis 
as  rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  first 
trial;  however,  they  were  still  build- 
ing  a  good  level  of  immunity 
through  this  process  of  natural  ex¬ 
posure  with  no  substantial  losses.  In 
the  first  trial,  no  mortality  was  ex¬ 
perienced  due  to  cecal  coccidiosis 
and  only  two  birds  were  lost  due  to 
this  cause  in  the  second  trial. 

These  trials  are  a  direct  indication 
that,  under  the  proper  conditions  of 
good  management,  chicks  develop  a 
natural  immunity  to  cecal  coccidiosis 
with  negligible  losses  in  the  flock. 

It  is  always  best  to  follow  a  good 
farm  program  designed  to  keep  the 
poultry  flock  healthy  through  good 
management  and  sound  sanitation 
practices.  Only  when  these  practices 
alone  fail  to  keep  diseases  under 
control  should  medication  be  used 
to  supply  necessary  additional  pro¬ 
tection  to  prevent  and  control  poul¬ 
try  diseases.  And  medications  should 
always  and  only  be  administered  at 
the  levels  and  combinations  recom¬ 
mended. 
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Poultrymen  Make 
Mistakes,  Too! 

Here  ore  some  on  baby  chicks:  Poultry- 
men  call  at  our  hatchery  for  2000  to 
3000  chicks  with  late  model  cars.  If 
you  leave  your  wife,  or  husband,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  back  seat  at  home,  you 
can  get  in  close  to  2000  chicks.  Don’t 
park  your  car  of  chicks  in  the  sun  on 
a  hot  day.  You’ll  kill  them.  Folks  leave 
chicks  in  a  warm  brooder  house  for 
several  hours  without  taking  them  out 
of  the  boxes.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
overheat  and  ruin  them.  At  least  take 
off  the  covers. 

Brooding  Mistakes:  Never  put  over  250 
chicks  under  any  electric  or  gas  brooder, 
even  if  the  manufacturer  says  it  will 
hold  1000.  Some  manufacturers  are 
dumb.  They  should  say  “250  chick  size” 
and  sell  you  four  brooders  instead  of 
one.  Have  the  heat  at  the  litter  under 
electric  and  gas  brooders  at  95°  F.  be¬ 
fore  you  put  the  chicks  in.  After  that, 
adjust  heat  so  half  of  the  chicks  under 
the  brooder  sit  down  or  sleep,  and  half 
are  just  playing  around  or  eating.  In 
unheated  rooms,  chicks  have  to  be  fed 
and  watered  under  gas  and  electric 
brooders  for  2  or  3  days.  Place  ring 
around  brooder  —  about  a  foot  from 
brooder  so  chicks  won’t  wander  away 
from  heat. 

With  coal  stoves,  95°  at  the  edge  of 
the  canopy  two  inches  from  the  floor  is 
enough  heat.  Then  adjust  heat  to  suit 
the  action  of  the  chicks.  When  chicks 
all  stand  up  and  huddle,  they  are  too 
cold.  When  they  lay  down  and  pant, 
they  are  too  hot.  Set  wire  ring  about 
3  feet  from  canopy  on  coal  and  oil 
brooders. 

Mistakes  on  Layers:  Many  poultrymen 
are  still  feeding  layers  equal  amounts 
of  grain  and  mash.  With  the  layers  we 
have  today,  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  grain 
per  100  birds  per  day  in'  winter  is 
plenty;  8  lbs.  in  summertime.  Never 
feed  layers  free  choice  on  grain,  if  you 
want  best  results.  Keep  mash  in  front 
of  layers  all  the  time.  If  you  feed 
pellets,  7  or  8  lbs.  per  100  layers  should 
be  the  maximum.  More  pellets  may 
start  your  layers  picking  each  other. 


Fence  Out  Pigeons  and  Sparrows:  1  be¬ 
lieve  pigeons  and  sparrows  spread  New¬ 
castle  and  bronchitis  from  farm  tc  farm. 
Screen  windows  with  one-inch  netting. 
Keep  visitors  away  from  your  flock. 
Newcastle  is  on  a  rampage  this  year  in 
unvaccinated  flocks. 

1954  looks  like  a  good  egg  year  to  me, 
but  not  as  good  as  1953. 

Good  luck  to  you. 

(?. 

Are  Babcock  Leghorns 
Profitable? 

Here  Are  Our  Strong  Points:  High  rate  cf 
lay  for  15  months.  Live  well  if  raised 
clean.  Stand  average  farm  conditions 
very  well.  We  get  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  repeat  orders. 

Here  Are  Our  Weak  Points:  Our  pullets 
come  up  to  good  egg  size  but  come  up 
a  little  too  slowly.  Some  of  cur  late- 
hatched  pullets  lay  tints  when  they  first 
start  to  lay.  Some  of  our  pullets  will 
die  with  big  livers  (liver  leukosis  ')  il 
heavily  exposed  to  this  disease. 

Free  Catalog:  Truthfully  written.  Tells 
all  about  us.  Gives  guarantee,  etc.  Otis* 
chick  price  is  higher  than  most,  but  cur 
chicks  please  our  customers.  If  you  order 
from  us,  you  will  get  our  best  chicks. 

*No  strain  of  any  breed  is  100%  resistant  to 
all  types  of  leukosis.  If  a  breeder  or  hatchery- 
man  claims  he  has  no  leukosis  or  that  his  birds 
are  100%  resistant,  he  is  uninformed  or  is 
misleading  you.  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are  -very 
resistant  to  leukosis,  but  not  100%  resistant. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3  R,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  44-page  catalog  cut 
once. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 

r 

Past  Office _ State _ . 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  o t  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Poults 


f»ENNA.-U.S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


•  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  : 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired  # 

•  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

•  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM. 

•  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GlfTD  Lite  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
*-,m***  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18M 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

-  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  6Q _ _ Wallingford,  Conn. 


SPECIAL  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 
Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
Co.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Humps 
available.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
in  the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS  PA- 

D  Mtv  fiCrCC  exhibition  style,  missive  market  tyre 
DhC!  ULt Jt.  white  Emden,  gray  Toulouse  pot- 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest  cheapest 
to  grow — live  longest,  fewest  diseases  all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  R-1N  Hampton,  term. 
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STERNS 
LARGE 
SIZE 
EGGS . . 


..ARE  IN  A  CLASS 
BY  THEMSELVES! 


YOUR  PRESENT  STRAIN  OF  BIRDS  MUST  INCREASE  THEIR  EGG 
PRODUCTION  MORE  THAN  10  PERCENT  TO  EQUAL  THE  NET 
DOLLAR  RETURN  WHICH  OUR  CUSTOMERS  GET  YEAR-IN  AND 
YEAR-OUT  FROM  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

Let’s  face  the  facts!  It  will  cost  you  no  more  to 
raise  pullets  this  year  that  lay  large,  chalk  white  eggs 
of  the  highest  interior  quality.  That  real,  substantial 
benefit  can  be  yours  by  relying  on  STERN’S  Hen- 
Bred  CHICKS  —  a  Leghorn  strain  that  has  been 
steadily  upgraded  in  more  than  28  years  to  earn 
this  profit-making  reputation. 

What  is  more  —  STERN’S  baby  chicks  have  other 
outstanding  characteristics.  In  egg  production, 
STERN’S  customers  report  consistent  averages  from 
70  to  80  percent.  These  “Longevity  Leghorns”  also 
boast  of  big,  rugged  bodies,  low  mortality  and  the 
bred-in  vitality  to  convert  feed  into  extra  eggs  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Remember!  STERN  BROS,  en-  ,  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — —  — — , 
gages  in  the  costliest  type  of 

breeding.  Their  2  to  5  year  old  <to  TO  S3 

“Longevity  Leghorn”  hens  are 

mated  with  Certified  ROP.  MORE  PER  CASE 
males  that  bring  to  your  farm  „TTmTT 

a  Leghorn  strain  that  is  among  WITH 

the  finest  to  be  found  any-  ofT''cvDT^’c  t  arCP] 
where  in  American  laying  SIEKIN  »  LAKGLi 

houses  today.  EGG  STRAIN  ! 


STERN’S  CERTIFIED 
R.O.P.  MALE 


STERN’S  CERTIFIED 
“LONGEVITY”  FEMALES 


U  S.-N.  1.  CERTIFIED  AND  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  LEGHORNS.  U.  S.  -  N.  J.  AP¬ 
PROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  HEAVY 
BREEDS. 


THE  HEMYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


Starter  and  Grower  Mash 
for  Chicks 

Please  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
chick  starter  and  grower  mash.  I 
have  plenty  of  home-grown  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  I  can  get 
them  ground  at  a  mill  near  my  farm. 
What  should  I  have  mixed  with  the 
grains  to  provide  enough  protein? 
What  should  I  put  in  the  feed  mix¬ 
ture  to  control  coccidiosis?  f.  r.  s. 

To  use  the  grains  you  have,  I 
would  recommend  a  proportion  of 
them  as  follows:  40  per  cent  corn, 
40  per  cent  wheat,  10  barley  and  10 
oats.  These  grains,  when  ground, 
however,  have  to  be  supplemented 
with  meat  scrap,  soybean  oil  meal, 
vitamin  concentrates  and  minerals. 
Several  feed  manufacturers  sell 
“mash  concentrates”  that  contain 
these  feeds  and  nutrients  in  the 
proper  amounts.  I  am  sure  your 
dealer  has  one  in  stock.  If  you  use 
one  and  follow  the  manufacturer’s 
instructions,  you  should  be  able  _  to 
home-mix  a  very  satisfactory  chick 
mash  from  your  own  grains. 

There  are  several  mash  additives 
on  the  market  for  the  control  of 
coccidiosis.  Here,  too,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  follow  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  your  feed  dealer  and  use 
whatever  he  has  in  stock  best  for 
the  purpose.  As  a  general  rule, 
though,  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to 
avoid  keeping  preventive  drugs  in 
the  mash  all  the  time,  except  per¬ 
haps  when  one  is  producing  broil¬ 
ers.  Pullets  to  be  kept  for  long  lay¬ 
ing  periods  need  to  build  up  their 
own  immunity  to  coccidiosis,  and 
they  can  do  that  only  by  actually 
contracting  the  disease.  In  pullet 
rearing,  it  is  better  to  withhold  the 
drugs  until  there  is  some  indication 
of  a  coccidiosis  outbreak  and  then 
give  the  treatment. 


Start  with 


De  Witt’s  Progeny  Tested 

lee  &  Smith 
Strain 


SEXED  POULTS 


BBBli 


°°r  691. 


Get  full  story  on  extra-profit  turkeys. 
Just  send  post-card  for  big  FREE  Turkey 
.Catalog  which  tells  you  all  about  Pro¬ 
geny  Testing! 

Also  Broad  Breasted  White] 
Hollands  and  DeWitt’s  Special 
“Broiler  Built"  Beltsvilles. 

(POULTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE1 
SHIPMENT. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


Dewitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Phone  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


GUNSCH’S  CHICKS 


Live  •  Lay 


Pay 


Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 

For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  literature  and  Prices 


GET  THE  STORY  ON  STERN’S 
S.C.  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  ROCK  HAMP  CROSS, 
SEX  -LINK  CROSS  AND 
STERN  -  CHRISTIE  GRANITE 
WHITE  ROCKS. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


'HEN' 
CHICKS 

fROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD  ] 

,  LEGHORN 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


rf  Day-Old  Pullets  and 

^  Straight-Run  Chicks 


For  Your  Protection 

ALL  BULKLEY  CHICKS 
are  p  r  o  d  u  ce  d  from  our 
own  closely  supervised 
breeder  flocks.  No  out- 
side  eggs  are  ever  pur¬ 
chased. 


WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR 
AVAILABLE  DATES  AND  PRICES 

N.Y.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
“ Since  1915 ” 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY  &  SONS 

26  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone:  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


marshall 


brothers 


One  of  the  Northeast’s  Fastest  Growing  Hatcheries 
Invite  You  to  Try  — 

$  Chicks  Proved  for  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

WITH  THESE  ADDED  FEATURES: 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high  net  income. 

•  Delivery  fn '  °  o u r  "o w n  U  P u I?  mans"  'whenever  possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

MARSHALL’S  OFFER:  . 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Babcock-Strain. 

•  R  1.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers. 

•  RED-ROCKS  —  for  eggs  and  meat.  . 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Nichols-Stram 
thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 

Post  Card  Brings  Free  Catalog,  New  Prices. 
Write,  Call  or  Wire  Today.  Early  Orders  Pay  Off. 


marshall 


R.  D.  5-D, 


PHONE  9082, 
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Edibility  of  Predator-killed 
Poultry 

Have  had  some  guinea  fowl  killed 
by  mink  or  other  predators.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  is  their  meat  then  suitable  for 
human  consumption?  How  about 
eating  chickens  which  have  been 
killed  by  predators?  h.  k. 

The  meat  of  guineas  and  chickens 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  human 
consumption  even  though  the  birds 
have  been  dead  for  several  hours 
following  an  attack  by  mink  or  other 
predators.  The  only  objection  might 
be  some  undesirable  meat  flavors  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  intestinal  tract 
during  the  period  following  death. 
However,  in  cold  weather  the  body 
of  a  dead  bird  cools  quickly  and 
odors  probably  are  not  absorbed.  In 
warm  weather,  the  situation  is 
different  and  any  fowl  killed  by 
mink  during  the  summer  months 
needs  be  found  promptly  and  either 
chilled  or  eviscerated  immediately 
in  order  to  maintain  a  good  meat 
flavor. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  tthheatbrleaeyds 

MORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 
Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield,  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum  Clean  Pullet  Chicks  $35.00  per  100. 

R  0.  P  Certified  Roosters.  Breeders  Strain. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


You  buy  chicka 
from  Parks’  proven 
Hocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran- 
dad,  county  agent,  andleading 
poultry  journals  recommend 
them.  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


WORLD'S - 

OLDEST 

STRAIN  Tells  how  we  produce 
these  big  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  grown  birds.  Also  get  the 
facts  about  two  NEW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  crosses  out  of  our  Barred 
Rock  Hens.  Remember  our  63 
years  of  specialized  breeding  can  JOE  PARKS  & 
help  YOU  to  make  more  money  MTnfUIA  DA 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  today!  _  ALIUUnA,  rA. 


-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 
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STRONG.  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ■  J  a.  a  oe- 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires,  Reds,  CM  QJ) 
Wyan,  Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Wyanhamps,  ■*«'»*» 
Rockhamps,  Hamp  Rocks,  Cormshhamps  Per  100 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyans.  .$16.95-100 

Write  for  complete  list  on  sexed  chicks  &  breeds  not 
listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage  from  U.b,  App., 
Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  Prices  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay!  . 

Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


HELM5  Eqq  Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

All  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  221-312  egg  ROP 
sired.  Half  of  heavy  breed  chicks,  200-339 
egg  ROP  sired.  Early  order  discount. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE|| 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


PEAFOWL:  White,  Blue,  Black  Shouldered,  Spald¬ 
ing  unrelated,  guaranteed  purebred,  healthy.  Pairs 
1 953- $30 ;  1 952- $40;  I95I-S50.  A  H  CHAMBERS. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDENS 
SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GEESE  —  I,  2  &  3  Year  Old  Breeders. 
Top  Bloodlines.  Will  Lay  in  Two  to  Three  Months. 
E.  HUBBARD,  KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA. 


Dill  I  CTC  WHITE  LEGHORNS  4Ea.. 
rUL.Lt  fi  o,  AUSTRA  -  WHITES  Ud. 

White  Rocks.  Reds,  Hampshires,  20c  ea.,  postpaid. 
Straight  Run,  1 4c  ea.  From  bloodtested,  supervised 
breeders.  Live  deliery  guaranteed.  4-6  week  surgical 
CAPONS,  low  as  55c.  Capon  News  Free. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY, 

BOX  2,  CALIFORNIA,  MISSOURI 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas.  Live 
arrial  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 

MURRAY  MC  MURRAY,  BoxB5l,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


Meadowbrook  “Premium  Profit”  Poults  from  our  own 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Layers  are  your  Best  Buy. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield  1 1,  Pa. 


WILD  MALLARD  (.domesticated)  and  White  Muscovy 
Ducks.  First  Class  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
)ErE  ~  ~ 


ROBERT  C.  M A*C  KLEY, 


NEW  OXFORD,  PA. 


DOUBLE  BREASTED 
BRONZE 

LOVELACE  STRAIN 

WON 

GRAND  AND  RESERVE 
CHAMPION  LIVE  CLASS 
RESERVE  CHAMPION 
DRESS  CLASS 
1953  PA.  FARM  SHOW 
This  Type  Turkey  bringing  four 
cents  premium  on  market. 

Also  WAKKEEN  WHITES 
SMALL  TYPE  TURKEY 
With  BIG  TURKEY  BREAST 

POULTS  JANUARY  TO  JULY 


WILA  TURKEY  RANCH 


BOX  10, 


WILA,  PENNA. 


SHEARER'S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

79  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  6/z  pound 
ducks  in  8  weeks.  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of  Pullorum 
Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


TURK  EYSj 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A.  |J 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES  3 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phone  29-J 


THE  OIME  AND  ONLY 

Exclusive  Franchise  has  been  awarded  to  us  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Thompson  to  hatch  and  sell  his  Turkeys  of 
Tomorrow  in  the  Ketail  Size  in  N.  Y. ,  N.  J.  and 
Penna.  Thompsons  Medium  Size  Broadwhites.  They 
are  Better  Balanced  and  ideal  for  confinement  rearing 
PRICES  AND  PICTURE  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 
THE  DOEIL’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


FOR  BETTER  PROFITS l 

Get  our  Extra  heavy  type  Super  Mating  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  Poults  or  for  heavy  type  white  feathered 
Broadbreasted  market  bird  get  our  Orcutts’  Michigan 
White  Poults  with  genuine  Bronze  bloodines.  Also 
Beltsville  Broiler  Whites.  Get  our  free  literature 
describing  these  strains.  Real  money  makers  at  mar¬ 
ket  time.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST. 

BOX  R-2.  _ HOLLAND,  M  1C  HIGA  N 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORD  ROAD, _ CARLISLE.  MASS- 

BETTER  BELTSVILLES  —  Original  superior  body 
type  capable  of  commanding  a  premium  in  most  mar¬ 
kets.  Entire  flock  mated  to  first  generations  toms 
directly  from  Beltsville  Experiment  Station. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  HEBRON,  MAINE 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Chicks  Arrive — and  Then? 


(Continued  from  Page  69) 

they  become  more  serious. 

We  use  clean,  rough  sand  under 
the  hover  because  there  is  '  less 
danger  of  fire  and  because  the  birds 
get  grit  this  way  right  from  the 
start.  Scatter  some  feed  on  the 
papers  or  cup  flats  the  first  day.  To 
lessen  cleaning  chores,  some  place 
entire  newspapers  here  and  there  on 
the  litter,  removing  the  soiled  sheets 
when  necessary.  Anyway  you  prefer 
it,  see  that  every  chiGk  gets  to 
know  where  the  water  is;  they  can¬ 
not  eat  much  dry  mash  without  it. 
And  do  not  leave  them  the  minute 
they  seem  comfortable;  stay  with 
them  at  times,  not  only  that  first  day, 
but  as  often  as  you  are  able. 

When  Feathering  Starts 

Once  the  chicks  begin  feathering, 
vigilance  can  be  lessened,  but  by  no 
means  interrupted.  Some  producers 
take  no  chances  at  all,  but  feed 
starting  mash  until  the  growing  birds 
are  four  months  old;  but  I  think  this 
is  an  unnecessary  expense.  Good 
growing  mash  is  more  economical, 
and  also  contains  the  needed  fiber. 

Cannibalism  can  be  controlled. 
Catching  and  removing  the  first  ag¬ 
gressors  often  does  the  trick,  but 
•usually  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  lot 
of  antipick-paste  smearing.  This 
gives  the  flock  a  weird  appearance 
at  first,  but  the  birds  hate  the  taste 
of  the  stuff,  and  soon  forget  the 
habit.  During  the  feathering  stage, 
more  fiber  is  necessary;  where  a 
good  range  exists,  it  is  taken  care 
of  satisfactorily,  but,  otherwise, 
some  tender  young  roughage  like 
clover  or  alfalfa  fills  the  need. 

At  eight  weeks,  the  birds  have 
most  of  their  feathers.  Roosts  should 
be  provided,  and  also  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation!  It  is  not  unusual  to  remove 
all  sash  from  the  windows  at  this 
time,  depending  on  the  weather,  and 
to  cut  out  the  heat;  but  always  be 
ready  for  that  possible  sudden 
change  in  weather.  I  have  had  chicks 
pile  up  in  late  June  during  a  windy, 
cold  night,  and  lost  quite  a  number. 
Hold  those  stoves  and  burners  ready 
and  keep  an  eye  pealed  to  the  danger 
of  frost.  Teaching  the  birds  to  roost 
at  an  early  age  lessens  this  danger. 

From  10  Weeks  On 

From  10  weeks  on  the  birds  really 
begin  to  eat  large  quantities  of  mash 
and  grain.  Because  at  this  time  the 
poeketbook  suffers  most,  some  may 
try  to  reduce  costs  by  searching  for  i 
so-called  bargain  feeds.  One  man  I 
know  obtained  quite  good'  temporary 
results  by  giving  his  birds  an  almost 
pure  buckwheat  ration;  another 
saved  some  money  by  feeding  home¬ 
grown  grains  exclusively.  However, 
later  production  in  each  of  these 
flocks  was  not  too  good.  In  the  long 
run,  it  is  far  safer  to  stick  to  com¬ 
mercial  mashes,  using  some  home¬ 
grown  grains  to  supplement  the 
commercial  scratch  feeds.  It  is  never 
cheap  to  grow  a  fine  healthy  pullet; 
in  fact,  it  is  quite  expensive.  Even 
using  half  home-grown  grains  in  the 
scratch  feeds,  a  good  pullet,  ready 
for  the  laying  house,  cannot  at 
present  be  grown  for  less  than  two 
dollars. 


permanent  brooder-houses.  Having 
disadvantages,  it  has  advantages  also, 
one  being  minimization  of  the 
dangers  of  cocci  infection.  However, 
where  open  range  can  be  used  and 
the  flock  guarded  against  soil-borne 
disease  by  feeding  medicated  feed, 
the  overall  cost  is  less.  A  good  range 
of  clover  is  the  same  as  money  in 
the  bank,  for  it  supplies  and  replaces 
many  of  the  proteins  and  other  nu¬ 
trients  which  are  expensive  in  com¬ 
mercial  mashes.  Build  a  good,  tight 
fence  around  the  range,  staking 
down  the  wire  securely.  Patrol  it 
frequently  for  signs  of  predators’ 
digging. 

After  the  full-feathered  stage  has 
been  reached,  the  poultryman  gener¬ 
ally  relaxes  a  little.  That  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  no  matter  what 
amount  of  experience  he  has  had  be¬ 
fore,  he  discovers  new  angles,  fresh 
needs  for  his  ingenuity  in  each  new 
batch  of  birds  brooded.  Admitting 
that  a  little  relaxation  is  in  order 


at  this  stage,  there  is  nevertheless 
need  for  intelligent  work  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  category,  that  of  culling.  By  this 
time  the  various  birds  will  have  at¬ 
tained  their  social  position.  To  get 
the  maximum  from  each  flock,  some¬ 
times,  the  various  birds  will  have  at- 
those  with  the  lowest  social  stand¬ 
ing,  the  ones  the  other  birds  pick  on. 
By  no  means  should  all  of  these 
birds  be  discarded,  but  rather  given 
a  new  lease  on  life.  Usually  when 
segregated,  they  mature  later  and 
often  become  the  very  best  of 
layers. 


Conn.  Poultry  Meeting 

Over  250  poultrymen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  allied  industries  attended  the 
49th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Poultry  Association  held  last 
month  in  Hartford.  At  the  business 
meeting,  Joseph  Gill  of  Mansfield 
reported  that  his  membership  com¬ 
mittee  had  succeeded  in  raising 
$20,000  in  membership  fees  to  cover 
the  budget  for  the  proposed  1954 
program. 

The  following  officers  were 


elected:  President,  Joseph  Gill, 

Mansfield;  vice-pres.,  Luther  Pierce, 
Brooklyn;  treas.,  Clarence  Jones, 
Middlebury;  secy.,  Frederick  1m- 
butzke,  Hartford;  directors  at  large: 
George  McCurdy,  Willimanbc;  Hank 
Weber,  Glastonbury;  A.  C.  Holland, 
South  Windsor.  One  director  is  being 
elected  from  each  county  at  local 
meetings  that  are  being  held  current¬ 
ly. 

In  addition  to  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  the  program  was  devoted  to 
technical  subjects  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  speakers:  Dr.  Harry  W.  Titus, 
Limestone  Products  Corp.,  Newton, 
N.  J.;  Dr.  H.  M.  Scott  University  of 
Illinois;  Dr.  William  Dunlop,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire;  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Roekel,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Car- 
son,  Dr.  Erwin  L.  Jungherr,  Dr. 
John  D.  Winn  and  Prof.  Roy  l.ugin- 
buhl  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


Fanaticism  consists  in  redoubling 
your  effort  when  you  have  forgotten 
your  aim.  —  George  Santayana. 
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-  j  At  the  Red  Rose  Research  Center,  extensive 

BpS:  feeding  tests,  accurate  record  keeping  and  on- 

pp*  the-farm  trials  have  gone  into  the  development 
_  j  of  New,  Improved  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter.  Here 
■fg-'  }  ;  group  weights  on  lots  of  100  chicks  add  sigrdfi- 

"  '  cance  to  weight  differences  in  feeding  teste. 
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New — Improved 

Rose  Chick  Starter 


Guarantees  ‘Early  Nutrition' 

Day  old  Chicks  face  a  critical  growth  period  from  start  of  brooding  through 
the  early  weeks  of  development.  This  is  the  period  where  better  "early  nu¬ 
trition”  is  important! 


At  from  10  to  12  weeks,  the  birds 
are  ready  for  inoculation  against  dis¬ 
ease.  So  far,  in  and  around  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  New  York,  only  bron¬ 
chitis  has  been  prevalent;  so  it  is 
the  only  one  against  which  we  now 
take  inoculation  steps.  Too  im¬ 
munize  against  this  disease,  a  real 
terror  in  a  laying  flock,  two  birds 
are  taken  from  each  coop  to  the 
nearest  inoculation  station  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  germs; 
when  returned,  they  spread  the  in¬ 
fection  to  other  birds  in  the  coop. 
Where  such  disease  danger  does 
not  exist,  it  is  safer  and  less  trouble¬ 
some  to  let  the  birds  be.  But,  through 
bitter  experience,  I,  for  one,  have 
discovered  the  fallacy  of  waiting  to 
inoculate  until  the  pullets  start  lay¬ 
ing.  Production  drops  to  zero,  mor- 
tality  goes  up,  and  those  surviving 
lose  weight  and  must  be  sold  at  a 
big  loss. 

The  present  trend  of  egg  prices 
encourages  earlier  brooding;  this 
necessitates  complete  confinement 
during  the  birds’  growth.  Excellent 
pullets  are  being  grown  entirely  in 


Red  Hi  Rose 


(ruatan&ed  FmU- 


SANFORD,  M.  C. 


To  assure  faster  growth,  development  of  vigor,  faster  feathering — a  better 
start  toward  future  egg  production — feed  your  chicks  New,  Improved  Red 
Rose  Chick  Starter  and  know  their  early  nutritional  requirements  will  be  set.  . 

New,  Improved  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter  is  a  high  energy  feed,  scientifically 
developed,  containing  high  levels  of  antibiotics,  vitamins  (including  Vita¬ 
min  Bi2)  and  a  growth  stimulant.  High  appetite  appeal  makes  this  feed 
ideal  for  chicks  from  day-old  to  6  to  8  weeks. 

New,  Improved  Red  Rose  Chick  Starter  is  available  as  a  mash,  crumbles  or 
pellets  and  with  or  without  sulfaquinoxaline  to  insure  against  coccidiosis. 


Send  for  the  Red  Kc&e  Kit  of 

Poultry  Information.  Please 
enclose  25c  to  cover  postage 
and  handling  or  get  these  items 
free  at  your  Red  Rose  distrib¬ 
utor.  Write  today  to:  John  W. 
Eshelman  &  Sons,  Dept.  A-2, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


JOHN  W. 
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(See  official  fesfs  below) 


Over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  have 
used  and  praised  the  original  Lantz 
Kutter-Kolter  during  the  past  15  years. 
Only  Lantz  makes  2-bladed  coulters,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  two  blades 
are  better  than  one.  They  produce  a 
double  slicing  action  .  .  .  enable  a  mold- 
board  plow  to  cut  through  trash,  roots 
and  stubble  and  aid  in  covering.  You’ll 
be  proud  of  your  plowing,  happy  about 
the  time  and  gas  saved  by  avoiding 
frequent  stops  to  clear  a  clogged  plow. 


Furrows  to  the  right  of  arrow  show  difference  in 
plowing  after  Lantz  coulter  was  attached  to  plow. 


NEW  MODEL  B  LANTZ  COULTER 


New  engineering  developments,  based  on  15  years’ 
experience  as  coulter  specialists,  give  the  new  Model 
B  some  extra  advantages.  It  has  greater  adaptability 
to  plows  with  limited  clearance,  also  to  certain  left- 
hand  or  2 -way  plows.  Model  B,  16"  size  recommend- 


:d  for  Ford-Dearborn  and  Ferguson  plows.  Disc 
fiade  crosses  path  of  coulter  blade  to  give  rotary 
issor  action  without  binding.  (See  arrows  in  cut.) 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  line 
“Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend 
me  your  ears.”  We  use  it  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  one  thing.  When  writing 
to  us  pi  ease  sign  your  name  clearly 
and  plainly;  check  your  letter  and 
see  that  the  street,  box  number  or 
R.  F.  D.  are  in  the  letter.  So  many 
are  interested  in  getting  the  letter 
written  and  mailed  they  write  the 
complaint  and  forget  to  sign  name  or 
address.  Occasionally  we  can  re¬ 
trieve  the  envelope  and  trace  it,  but 
often  that  fails  also.  Another  maxim: 
“A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Usually  our  comments  cover  in¬ 
difference  of  sopne  business  concerns 
to  reply  to  inquiries  and  fail  to  fill 
orders  from  their  customers.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  a  company  that 
appreciates  that  errors  may  occur  in 
their  own  organization.  We  thank 
the  concern  that  wrote  us:  “Thank 
you  for  helping  us  to  settle  this 
matter;  this  shipment  was  made  this 
date;  thanks  to  your  help.  Our  filing 
clerk  apparently  did  not  check  on 
the  order.  One  single  complaint  di¬ 
rect  would  have  resulted  in  action 
by  us  —  as  it  always  does.”  We  give 
credit  to  concerns  when  they  make 
adjustments  and  we  feel  we  should 
give  special  credit  to  a  concern  that 
promptly  puts  the  blame  where  it 
belongs  and  adjusts  without  delay. 
Responsible  houses  are  anxious  to 
correct  any  errors  on  their  part  and 
we  appreciate-  their  attitude.  This 
promotes  good  will  between  custom¬ 
ers  and  business  concerns. 


This  looks  like  a  “bordei'line” 
racket  worth  mentioning  in  your 
column.  g.  w.  v. 

New  Jersey 

The  Post  Office  Inspector’s  office 
advise  that  as  of  December  14,  1953 
the  mail  of  the  Swiss  Watch  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  is  being  returned,  and 
the  company  is  no  longer  in  business. 
Complaints  should  be  forwarded  to 
United  States  Post  Office,  Inspector’s 
Office,  433  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

We  are  advised  that  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  James  and  Company,  dis¬ 
tributors,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Rich- 
mart,  N.  Y.,  is  being  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  stamped 
“Unlawful.” 

I  want  to  sell  through  the  mails 
a  preparation  used  for  removing 
warts.  It  has  been  used  many  times 
and  has  proved  effective.  I  thought  I 
might  capitalize  on  it.  Thank  you 
for  any  information.  a.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

An  authority  advises  us  that  avail¬ 
able  information  indicates  that  warts 
are  a  very  uncertain  quantity — they 
may  be  here  today  and  gone  to-, 
morrow.  There  are  numerous  old ' 
wives’  remedies  for  the  removal  of 
warts,  but  no  matter  what  one  does 
they  are  likely  to  disappear  spon¬ 
taneously.  We  do  not  believe  the 
venture  to  handle  such  a  cure 
commercially  would  be  particularly 
successful.  One  would  first  need  to 
clear  with  the  authorities  and  the 
health  boards. 


*Dyn  amomefer  tests  (recorded  pounds 
pull)  prove  that  Lantz  2-Bladed  Coulters 
pull  no  harder  than  other  special  coulters. 
They  save  costly  friction  and  wear  on 
landside  of  moldboard  because  they 
produce  less  side  draft.  The  Kutter-Kolter 
can  be  used  as  a  single-blade  coulter 
where  trash  is  no  problem. 


NVail  coupon 

**  for  literature 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  CB-117,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


* 


LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  CB- -117  Valparaiso,  fncl. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  folder  on:  (check) 

Lantz  Kutter-Kolter. .  .<  .  □ 

New  Mode!  B.  .  .  .  .  □ 

Lanfz  "Swinging"  Sickle  Grinder..  □ 


Name. 


RFD . Town. 


State . . . Acres  Farmed. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write*  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or.  Street  . 

Post  Office . State  . . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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We  sent  a  money  order  for  $1.98 
for  plastic  storm  windows.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  enough  for  ten 
windows.  We  did  not  receive  them. 
Wrote  after  two  weeks  and  still  no 
answer.  Can  you  put  a  little  of  your 
pressure  on  them  and  get  our  order 
filled.  We  need  them  now.  Also  here 
is  $2.00  for  a  seven  year  subscrip¬ 
tion.  MRS.  h.  s. 

New  York 

The  company  made  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  they  had  trouble  with  the 
manufacturers  of  the  product  and 
orders  have  been  held  up  but  they 
were  trying  to  fill  all  orders  as 
promptly  as  possible.  We  hope  this 
particular  complaint  has  been  ad¬ 
justed.  We  very  much  appreciate 
the  long  time  subscription. 

An  experience  of  mine  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I 
answered  an  advertisement  concern¬ 
ing  accident  insurance,  requesting 
specific  information  by  mail.  Instead 
an  agent  called  on  me,  armed  with 
literature  describing  the  benefits  and 
costs  for  a  large  variety  of  policies, 
and  tried  to  hurry  me  into  deciding 
and  signing  up  for  one  at  once,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  be  in  another  town 
in  a  few  hours.  I  told  him  to  leave 
a  blank  sample  copy  of  the  policy 
that  seemed  to  fit  my  needs,  and  I 
would  examine  it,  and  if  satisfactory 
I  would  send  in  my  application 
promptly.  He  claimed  he  didn’t  have 
any  blanks  except  what  he  needed 
for  those  who  decided  to  accept  at 
once.  Said  he  would  be  back  in  a 
month.  That’s  three  years  ago  and 
he  never  came  back  .Evidently  there 
were  restrictions  and  reservations  in 
the  policy  that  were  not  mentioned 
in  the  sales  literature.  d.  f.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

This  experience  may  give  some 
readers  courage  to  refuse  the  bland¬ 
ishments  of  insistent  insurance 
agents.  A  “blank”  does  not  give  full 
information  about  the  terms  outlined 
in  the  policy,  nor  does  it  emphasize 
the  various  limitations.  The  whole 
policy,  including  fine  print,  must  be 
read  and,  understood.  One  reader 
carried  insurance  in  a  company  for 
years.  He  required  an  operation  and 
full  benefits  were  refused  because  25 
years  previously  he  had  an  operation 
that  was  completely  successful  and 
was  innowise  involved  in  the  present 
illness,  but  full  payment  was  refused 
That  is  why  we  insist  on  reading  and 
understanding  a  policy  before  sign¬ 
ing. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


In  1948,  as  the  owner  of  a  small 
country  store  I  received  a  valuable 
but  rather  expensive  lesson  from  a 
paint  company.  They  offered  me  the 
local  agency  for  their  paint  and  roof¬ 
ing  asbestos  compound.  It  was 
guaranteed  for  ten  years.  I  was  to 
pay  for  the  merchandise  as  it  was 
sold.  I  signed  some  kind  of  a  paper 
and  a  note  payable  to  a  bank.  The 
shipment  when  received  was  dis¬ 
played  in  my  store,  but  I  soon  found 
there  were  many  other  agents  all 
through  the  area  and  all  had  been 
stung  to  the  tune  of  $300  or  $400. 
Upon 'comparing  notes  we  discovered 
that  we  had  paid  various  prices  for 
the  paint,  etc.  Some  paid  90  cents  a 
gallon  for  the  roofing  tar  and  others 
up  to  $1.25.  When  I  used  the  paint 
I  found  it  very  inferior  and  it  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  short  time.  As  you  , 
have  stated  so  often,  we  found  the 
contract  binding.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  a  bank  can  put  up  the 
money  for  all  these  notes.  Usually 
when  you  apply  for  credit  at  a  bank 
they  investigate  everything,  but  in 
this  case  they  financed  all  the  loans 
sight  unseen.  I  hope  you  keep  up 
your  good  work  and  save  some  poor 
people  from  making  mistakes  like 
mine.  J.  h.  j. 

Pennsylvania 

This  is  a  story  that  often  reaches 
this  desk.  We  print  it  to  impress  on 
readers  the  importance  of  reading 
contracts  and  refusing  to  be  coerced 
into  signing  any  papers.  Take  time 
to  think  over  every  phase  of  a 
proposition  and,  above  all,  do  not 
sign  until  you  have  investigated  the 
company  and  the  agent.  A  responsi¬ 
ble  concern  and  its  representatives 
court  investigations. 

Please  give  me  what  information 
you  can  on  the  enclosed.  a.  r.  k. 

Massachusetts 

The  inquiry  refers  to  concerns 
offering  Government  oil  leases.  We 
have  referred  to  this  in  previous 
issues.  We  urge  extreme  caution  in 
taking  up  such  offers.  Check  with 
U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  before 
going  into  any  such  plan.  They  issue 
bulletins  and  send  notices  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  Post  Offices  when  land  is 
to  be  released.  If  you  are  still  in¬ 
terested  and  want  to  invest,  look  on 
it  as  a  gamble.  If  oil  or  gas  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  leasehold,  you  may 
win,  but  if  there  is  none,  you  lose. 

We  again  advise  extreme  caution. 

* 

We  had  success  in  finding  the 
poem,  “We  are  Seven”,  and  now  a 
reader  asks:  “Could  you  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  poem?”  You  will  forge- 
me,  the  years  are  so  tender.  Can 
anyone  help? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEr 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 


Buckwheat  for  the  North¬ 
east 

By  A.  A.  Johnson 
Operation  Ducks  Unlimited 
By  John  B.  Cummings 

New  Jersey  Farm  and  Home 
Week 

By  R.  W.  Duck 
Self-Service  for  Steers 
By  James  N.  Bodurtha 
Recent  Developments  in 
Broiler  Rations 
By  G.  F.  Combs 

The  Future  of  the  Cross¬ 
bred 

By  F.  P.  Jeffrey 
Sugar  Bush  in  the  Old  Days 
By  Burton  R.  Young 
Experiences  With  African 
Violets 

By  Vera  V.  Meabon 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 


Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  I  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today  I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-541,  Allen,  Md. 
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Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market. 
|  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72'  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

feint 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye.  N.  Y.  i 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants.  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  (Cost  of  living  bonus),  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director.  Letchworth  Village.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable  man  wanted  for 

year  round,  responsible  job  on  modern 
commercial  vegetable  farm.  Write  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  desired.  John  Paffendorf, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 

Season,  April-December.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  helper  for  N.  Y.  C.  writer. 

Fatherless  home.  Housework,  plain  cooking. 
All  appliances.  Good  home  for  neat,  strong, 
reliable  girl.  $100.  Enclose  snapshot.  BOX 
2801,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 
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SOBER,  dependable  man  or  farm  couple  to 
help  owners  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board, 
pleasant  conditions.  Give  experience,  age, 
wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 


INEXPERIENCED  girls  to  train  as  mothers’ 
helpers  $30.  Experienced  cook-generals  $50. 
Please  write  Rowe  Employment  Agency,  85 
Purchase  St,,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Single  man  for  vegetable  gardens, 
flowers,  lawns,  and  general  maintenance  on 
small  estate.  Excellent  wages  for  good  man. 
Fenwick  Farms,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. 


COUPLE:  Permanent  position,  good  pay,  on 

Completely  mech 


small  dairy  farm.  Completely  mechanized. 
Own  quarters,  automatic  heating,  electricity, 
farm  products,  privileges.  Man  takes  care  of 
farm,  wife  of  house,  including  cooking.  Refer- 
ences  required.  BOX  2915,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Elderly  couple,  rent-free 

modern  apartment,  garage,  garden  for  per¬ 
sonal  use.  In  return:  caretaker,  gardener, 
cleaning,  light  duties.  Opportunity  for  pen¬ 
sioners  or  part-time  job  holder.  Christian.  En¬ 
close  snapshot,  references.  BOX  2914,  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

MARRIED  man,  experience  orchard  work  and 

machinery.  By  April  1st.  Some  general 
farming.  George  Woodward,  Blossom  Farm, 
Nassau,  N.  Y 


EXPERIENCED  couple  to  operate  modern 

poultry  farm.  Beautiful  cottage,  pleasant 
surroundings,  good  wages,  opportunity  in 
growing  business.  Please  give  details  first 
letter.  Hearthstone  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Westwood, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  middle  age  land¬ 

scape  gardener  for  small  nursery  in  Penna. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  stating  salary 
and  experience.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  2913. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Man,  married  or  single*  to  work 

on  Guernsey  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
good  wages,  good  living  and  working  condi- 
tions  provided,  BOX  2911,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXCELLENT  permanent  future  for  young, 
smgle  man.  Must  know  dairy  cows,  field 
work.  Sober  and  responsible.  BOX  2912,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  White,  plain  cooking, 

motherless  home,  two  boys.  9  and  14- 
modern  country  home.  John  Crabreal,  Colonial 
Road,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 


CAN  you  sell  real  estate?  Are  you  a  man 

of  exceptional  ethics,  industry,  integrity? 
Do  you  enjoy,  or  can  you  merit,  the  full 
confidence  of  banks,  buyers,  owners?  If  so, 
and  if  you  have  a  good  car,  write  for  test 
questions.  Your  home  may  be  your  office. 
New  York  and  New  England  only,  strictly 
commission.  Free  coaching,  supplies,  adver¬ 
tising,  if  you  qualify.  Four  Efts  Realty,  BOX 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  on  fruit 

farm;  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Give  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  BOX  2921,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  fond  of  children.  Private  room  and 
bath.  Thursday  every  other  Sunday  off.  Help 
with  housework.  Four  children.  $100  to  start. 
Day  '  help  kept.  Send  references  and  photo. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pegler,  Woods  End  Road,  Darien, 
Conn. 


MAN  to  exchange  part  time  gardening  for  one 

room  apartment  on  estate.  Plenty  of  work 
locally.  Hillacres,  Halesite,  L.  I,  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  plain  cook;  own  rom,  new 

house;  convenient  all  transportation.  Two 
adults,  children  two  and  six.  Liberal  time  off. 
Paid  vacation.  Top  salary.  Mrs.  S.  Michelman, 
662  Sunderland  Road  Teaneck,  N.  J.  Teanecli 
6-7334. 


POULTRYMAN  Wanted:  Married,  $200  month 

to  start,  plus  apartment.  Dependable,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Permanent  with  advance¬ 
ment.  Am  expanding.  Brender’s  Leghorns. 
Ferndale,  N,  Y. 


YOUNG  or  miiddleaged.  woman  for  general 

housework  and  to  care  for  two  children, 
ages  two  and  four.  I  am  looking  for  a  woman 
to  work  along  with  me  in  my  home,  and 
help  me  with  the  children.  I  need  a  helper, 
not  a  servant.  The  house  has  all  modern 
conveniences.  You  would  have  your  own  room 
with  pleasant  surroundings.  Write  stating  age 
and  references.  Salary  can  be  arranged.  BOX 
668,  Woonsocket.,  Rhode  Island. _ 

EXPERIEN  CED  poultryman  for  leghorn 

breeding  farm.  Good  salary,  4-room  bunga- 
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low,  other  considerations.  Indian  Head  Farm, 
Toms  River,  New  Jersey.  _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  To  take  care  of  three 

children:  6,  v/s,  2.  No  cooking  for  parents. 
Own  room  and  bath.  Ability  to  drive  prefer¬ 
able.  Write  stating  age,  experience,  references, 
salary.  W.  Ayer,  41  Westmont,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 


MANAGER  for  large  poultry  farm,  state  ex- 

perience  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Crompton  Hatchery,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Companion:  Under  50;  three 

adults.  Permanent  farm  home.  Write  Box 
2922,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted:  Modern  farm  home, 

no  children.  Alois  Ammann,  R.  D.  2, 
Williamstown,  N.  Y, 


farm  work.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  work¬ 
ing  with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$250  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country 
school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Married  man  with  small  family 

for  general  dairy  farm.  Wright  H,  Tabor, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Experienced,  reliable,  mid- 

dleaged  woman  preferred;  who  wants  good 
home  in  country.  No  small  children.  Perma¬ 
nent.  $130  monthly.  References.  Lipman,  14 
Sullivan  Ave..  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEMOTHER  or  practical  dietitian  to  train 

teen-age  girls  at  farm  school  near  Media, 
Pa.  Resident  full  time  positions.  Call  Valley- 
brook  2260  or  write  Sleighton  Farm  School, 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 


COUPLE:  Wife  part-time,  on  small  estate 

farm;  two  cows,  horses,  gardens,  chickens. 
Cottage,  utilities  and  produce  furnished.  An¬ 


other  couple  on  place.  Leland  G.  Wesley,  Old 
Bedford  Road,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Licensed  nurse  under  50  years  of 

age  in  small  nursing  home  in  country  25 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Write  fully.  BOX 
2904,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  woman,  50-60,  German  abstraction, 

New  Jersey  resident,  offered  nice  home, 
allowance  for  light  housework.  BOX  2902, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  married  or  single.  House  and 

.privileges  married  man,  room  and  hoard, 
single  man.  No  smoking.  Sydney  Peters, 
Callicoon.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  First-class  milker  and  barn  man, 

single,  for  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Twice 
uaily,  machine  milking,  good  board  and  wages, 
reasonable  hours.  Robert  Pilcher,  R.  D.  3, 
Freehold.  New  Jersey. 


FRUIT  grower:  Resident  farmer  and  family 

wanted  to  work  on  200  acre  apple  and  peach 
orchard,  tenant  house  provided.  Permanent 
Position  for  the  right  man.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars  to:  Apple  Hill  Farm,  905  S.  Beaver 
ftt.,  York.  Penna. 


Ho  U  SEif  EEPER :  Not  over  45  years  old; 

motherless  home  on  Long  Island.  BOX  2910, 
Raral  New-Yorker. 


I  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  No  washing,  no 
cooking;  own  room.  Mrs.  Gaer,  4  Elizabeth 
p°rt  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Port  Jervis  3-0295. 

\ 


GIRL  or  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 

work,  own  room,  good  salary,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Write  Mrs.  Sidney  Appelbaum,  24 
Academy  St.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men.  general  farm  workers. 
EUinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


WOMAN  wants  work  on  farm  where  it  would 

make  pleasant  home  for  two  children.  BOX 
2923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  experienced,  male,  small  country 

place,  gardening,  greenhouse,  station  driv¬ 
ing.  References.  Salary  $140,  maintenance. 
N.  Y.  State.  gOX  2924,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER-Herdsman:  34,  married,  desires 

position  of  permanent  nature  before  April 
1st.  Fully  experienced  in  modern  farm  man¬ 
agement  and  breeding  of  purebred  dairy 
cattle.  BOX  2925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  man  available  as  secretary-book- 


CARETAKER,  aged  38,  lifetime  experience, 

A-l  reference.  BOX  2927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  experienced  farm  manager, 

married;  wants  position  anywhere;  good 
references.  BOX  2928,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  making 

farm;  open.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  janitor,  20 

years  experience  on  trees  and  gardens. 
Cabinet  maker  and  carpenter,  electrician, 

g  lumber,  mason,  painter,  welder.  No  bad 
abits.  Four  years  in  childrens’  camps.  BOX 
2906,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wants  position  as  caretker  on 

*  >la  —  - 


estate  on  Long  Island  or  Westchester.  16 
years  experience  of  gardening,  nursery  and 
greenhouse  care.  Excellent  references.  De¬ 
sired  salary  $250  per  month.  BOX  587,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  seeks  position  as  operator  or 

manager  in  milk  plant  with  house;  state 
wages.  BOX  2905,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


lebruary  6,  1954 


FAMILY  man:  Trustful,  educated.  Wants 
position  of  trust.  Milk  tester,  poultry,  ken¬ 
nel,  salesman,  chauffeur,  caretaker,  etc.  BOX 
2916,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  working  couple  desire  furnished 

housekeeping  room.  Must  be  quiet  surround¬ 
ings.  City  or  country.  No  objection  to  place 
without  modern  improvements.  BOX  2900. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

560  ACRES,  two  homes,  stocked  and  equipped: 

Huge  dairy  farm  near  Catskills,  frontage 
on  Delaware  River.  Dairy  income  alone  $16,000. 
Includes  $20,000  worth  stock,  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  53  head  cattle,  two  tractors,  truck, 
etc.  Buildings  insured  for  $18,500.  Colonial- 
type  master  home,  12  rooms,  bath,  2-car 
garage.  Six  room  tenant  house  with  garage. 
42x60  cemented  barn;  two  silos,  30x60  ma¬ 
chine  house,  other  buildings.  560  acres,  225 
tillable  and  pasture,  335  wooded,  estimated 
$18,000  worth  ,  timber  when  cut.  Full  price 
$36,000  or  will  sell  without  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  $20,000.  No.  C-10,992.  West’s,  H.  S. 
Kelly,  Representative,  82  Second  St.,  Deposit, 
New  York. 

WIDOW  must  sell  dairy  farm,  for  full  infor- 

mation  write.  BOX  204,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying, 

small  poultry  farm,  1,000  laying  capacity  or 
less,  some  acreage,  fully  equipped.  BOX  2917, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  lease:  April,  320  acre  farm  east  central 

New  York.  Modern  housing.  Good  bams, 
fences,  machinery.  Drilled  wells.  Well  fertil¬ 
ized.  Trefoil,  clover.  New  Angus.  BOX  2918, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED;  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1.  Farmington.  Delaware. 

FLORIDA;  Those  suffering  from  respiratory 
ills,  are  retired,  or  about  to  retire,  and 
wish  means  supplementing  their  income  in 
high  dry  Mobile  Homes  Court.  Total  living 
cost  Trailer  Coach  owners  $110  to  $165  per 
month.  Furnished  apartments  also  available. 
Include  full  details  in  your  letter,  no  post¬ 
cards.  Write  Baum,  Belroi  Mobile  Homes 
Court,  Box  694,  Orlando,  Florida. 

TREE  surgery  and  landscaping  business,  with 

or  without  equipment,  a  gold  mine  for  right 
parties.  Tree  Service,  Box  705,  S.  Norwalk 
17,  Connecticut. 

218  ACRES,  modern  housing  for  three 

families;  roundtop  pen  stabling  barn;  5- 
stanchion  milking  parlor;  other  barn;  shop, 
shed,  garage.  This  is  a  grand  set-up  for  a 
real  dairy  man,  and  a  location  that  will  en¬ 
hance  rapidly  in  value.  McCorkle  Realty  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

NEWLY  remodeled  barn,  30  tie  stalls,  eight 

box  stalls,  new  milk  house,  second  bam 
30  x  50,  grainery,  shop,  modern  house,  furnace, 
gas  hot  water  heater,  two  baths.  Running 
water  and  electricity  in  every  building.  Fully 
equipped.  Located  in  Schoharie  County.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately;  for  sale  direct  from  owner. 
Good  terms.  BOX  2901,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

132  ACRE  alfalfa  farm,  $14,000  bare,  $29,000 

complete;  12  acre  Rome  muck  farm.  Many 
others,  Madison  and  Oneida  County.  Boggs 
Real  Estate,  Verona,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  village  home,  garden,  like  rent. 
Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Penna. 

FT.  PIERCE,  FLA. :  U.  S.  1  Highway,  five 

acres  $13,200.  Wolf,  714  Covert  Ave.,  New 
Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

360  ACRES,  stock,  equipment,  lake:  Big  dairy 

farm,  Chautauqua  County,  $13,000  worth 
stock  and  machinery,  milk  check  $10,000  annu¬ 
ally,  buildings  alone  insured  for  $19,000. 
Modern  home,  nine  rooms,  bath,  fireplace, 
hardwood.  Also  small  tenant  house;  huge 
drive-thru  cemented  barn  40x180,  "L”  40x60, 
60  stanchions,  water  cups;  silo;  other  build¬ 
ings.  200  acres  sandy  loam  cropland,  100 
watered  pasture,  60  acres  wooded,  private 
lake.  Must  sacTifi.ee  account  illness.  Terms. 
No.  C-8775.  West’s,  W.  H,  Shipherd,  Represen¬ 
tative,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  farm,  6-cow  barn,  two  houses,  very 
nice;  $20,000.  12  acres  on  Route  94,  7-room 
house,  $17,500.  Emily  Vail,  Broker,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

FREE  catalog.  Hundreds  of  farms,  homes 

businesses,  all  sizes  and  prices.  New  York 
and  New  England.  Clear,  dependable  de¬ 
scriptions.  Four  Effs  Realty,  BOX  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

WANTED;  Main  highway,  property  or  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  particulars,  photo.  John  Crabreal, 
Colonial  Road,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free.  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  2-H,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Penna. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete 
road.  New  $20,000  barn  95%  complete.  12 
other  buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle. 
Double  house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.F.D.; 
school  bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for 
insured  value  of  buidings  $36,000,  one  sixth 
down,  balance  31  years,  3 V2 %  interest  mora¬ 
torium  basis  to  reliable  parties  who  have  to 
start  with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some 
equipment  or  equivalent.  Ill  health  necessi¬ 
tates  this  offer.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent,  March  or  April  1st.  Small 
farm  or  small  house,  improved,  year  around, 
close  to  town,  reasonable  rent;  have  no 
children.  Radius  60  miles  New  York  City. 
BOX  2920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTH  Jersey:  14  acre  farm,  six  room  house; 

stable  for  20  horses,  near  Atlantic  City. 
Ideal  Summer  camp.  $6,000  to  quick  buyer. 
BOX  2908,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  Florida  home,  20  acres 
farm  land,  pecan  grove  and  some  citrus. 
Conveniences.  Details  Write  J.  H.  Reynolds, 
Mannville,  Florida. 

BUSINESS  property,  lake  frontage,  macadam 
school  bus  road,  5-room  semi  completed, 
garage,  store,  rowboats,  excellent  fishing,  two 
4-room  summer  cottages,  driven  well,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity  and  gas.  BOX  2907,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LIVE  stock  commission  stables;  Doing  nice 
business,  large  stables,  restaurant,  nice  7- 
room  home,  four  acres  land,  good  dairy  sec¬ 
tion,  ideal  for  good  aggressive  party;  $16,500. 
Main  highway  poultry  farm:  seven  acres  land, 
housing  for  3,000  layers,  brooder  houses,  all 
equipment;  nice  8-room  home,  fine  location. 
Ill  health,  must  sell.  $13,000;  $6,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Everett  Kinch,  Broker,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

SIX  acres,  three  rooms  $6,800;  48  acres,  eight 
rooms  $9,500;  99  acres,  farmhouse,  barn 

$21,500;  78  acres,  beautiful  remodeled  farm¬ 

house,  barns  $37,000.  Others.  Request  decrip- 
tions.  Please  state  wants.  Paul  Boughton, 
Farm  Broker,  IV2  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 

750-ACRE  river  farm,  300  acres  tillable,  60 
cows,  farm  tools,  village  edge;  $60,000.  Other 
farms  and  business  places;  diner  with  cabins. 
J.  H.  Bedell,  Broker,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale;  5-room  house,  bath,  store  building 
20x44  ft.,  l>/2  acres  land.  Full  line  of  gro¬ 
ceries,  meat,  frozen  food,  shoes,  gas,  oil. 
Good  buy  for  any  one.  Located  on  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Will  mortgage  some.  BOX 
2929,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  Poultry  farm,  Berkshire 

County,  Mass.;  14,000  sq.  ft.  modern  coops; 
house  for  one  or  two  families.  Inquire  H. 
Schachter,  R.F.D.  1,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Brewster 
9-4352. 

acre  poultry  icum,  LctydLny  o,j.uvj  acajrcxa, 
doing  good  retail  business,  located  rapidly 
growing  south  Shore  Long  Island.  Selling  be¬ 
cause  of  health.  Priced  at  $32,000.  BOX  2930, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


9-ACRE  farm,  new  6-room  home,  large  barn, 
on  Montauk  Highway;  $15,000,  cash  $5,000. 
Fredler,  Box  257,  Eastport,  N.  Y. _ 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50. 


you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 
Rinck  s  Groves.  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half -bushels  $3.50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey;  5  pounds 
(  nn  -I  Vi  v— l,  p  p  -  Avery, 


Katonah,  New  York," _ 

CLOVER  Honey :  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75. 

Pads  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


rip?ned  fruit;  Bushel  oranges  $5.50; 

,,  \  bushel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25; 
J'?  bushel  mixed  $3.25:  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00; 
W  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 
guarantee  delivery.  Walsingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida . 


TREE-RIPENED  oranges,  '  tangerines,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Bushel  or  mixed  $2.50.  No  C.O.D  you 
pay  express.  Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como, 
rloriaa. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Fve  pounds  $1.75;  10- 

pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  Pads  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  N.  Y. _ 

COMB  Honey:  Old  fashioned  tender  big 
chunks  fresh  clover  comb  honey,  5  lb.  tin 
$1.95;  extracted,  $1.60;  6-5  lb.  $8.00  Prepaid. 


i-,.  V..V1MVVVU,  V* .  VJW  ,  U  U  1U,  4>O.UU 

Charles  Feet,  Marathon,  New  York. _ 

PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7.50 
Sallon;  5  lb.  can  sugar  $6.00.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Jet.  Vermont. 
BUTTERNUT 


- Meats:  Pound  $1.75;  three 

pounds  $5  00  postpaid.  Gagne  Gardens,  South 
Royaiton,  Vermont. 


HOME  baked  date-nut  loaf.  Stays  fresh.  $1.00 
postpaid.  Happy  Acres.  Poughquag.  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest. 

Five,  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6  5-lb.  paids  $7.48 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pound  can  $9.00  F.O  B 
h-  bN  t0n  ,pail*  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk- 


shire.  New  York." _ 

CLOVER  Honey  5  pounds  liquid  $1.70  post- 
paid;  10  pound  pail  clover  granulated  $3.40 
postpaid.  60  pounds  clover  granulated  $9  00 
id.  Ge -  ”  '  ~ 


not  prepaid,  George  Hand,  Cazenovia  N  Y 


FOR  Sale:  Common  Juniper  berries  $1  50  a 
Main<fd  postage  extra-  Neil  Hayden,  Gorham, 


THEE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 

$5.15  per  bushel,  express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss 
Box  1124,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  ’ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau- 
casians  will  polmate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5  00  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


PECAN  Meats:  .Five  pounds,  $5.00  postpaid. 

Pecans  m  shell  same  prices  as  last  adver- 
tisements.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


60  POUNDS  amber  honey  for  baking  or  table 
New6  York  n0t  prepaid’  H’  J-  Avery,  Katonah, 


pECANS  from  orchard  to  you.  Selected 
Stuarts:  5-lb.  bag  $2.50;  25  lbs.  $10.  Shelled 
P-’hs  and.  Pieces  5  lbs.  $5.50;  20  lbs.  $20  de¬ 
livered.  Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 

T4l'nn E T-v?;  :  Packed,  price  per  bushel 

JM.oo.  This  is  not  a  fancy  looking  fruit  from 
the  out  side,  some  of  them  are  russetts  Verv 
juicyj  very  few  seed  and  the  flavor  is  differ- 
ent  from  other  oranges.  Peels  like  a  tanger¬ 
ine-  The  season  is  over  in  few  weeks  on  this 
Hy,’  I*  g°i>  want  the  express  prepaid  add 
?no78'  rF'  R'  Tinner  and  Sons,  Dept.  R,  Box 
1027,  Clearwater.  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


S^fHNGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

_ N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 

mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  Hay:  Timothy  and  Timothy  & 

clove,  mixed.  For  dairy  or  beef  cattle  and 
nors- es.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots.  Penn- 
acre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Clinton  Corners  4481.  p 


INTERESTED  in  buying  for  private  collection 
Sennett.  XwgeYork  m0blIeS'  Theodore  Trice, 


HAY  wanted,  will  haul,  State  SSd 

,als°  want  party  with  truck  to  haul 
JerseyF  d  Messlmg’  R-  D-  Hampton,  New 


FOR  Sale.  De  Laval  cream  separator,  hand 
operated;  good  condition;  low  price  Terrv 
Peckham,  Prattsville,  N.  Y.  mice,  rerry 


CX^TirFl0^ars''  A  lovely,  bouquet  for  $1.00  post¬ 

paid.  Offering  Jonquils,  Tulips,  Dutch  Iris 
Roses,  Peonies,  Bearded  Iris,  many  others  as 
season  arrives.  Quantity  orders  also 
solicited.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia . 


FclrtShaaIl4HSSP^onrkyarn-  MrS’  CharIes  Sage 


WANTED;  Old  postage  stamps,  envelopes 
NewleYo?kS'  E'  R'  HendrIcks,  Spring  Valley 


BOH  Sale:  Beautiful  black  bear  rug'  $35 
Bertha  Bolger,  434  River  St.,  Winthrop  52 
Mass.  Telephone  Ocean  3-0706-J. 


PRICED  for  quick  sale:  One  5,000  egg  Lincoln 
incubator,  perfect  condition,  $175.  One  1  OOC 
egg  Buckeye  incubator  $75.  Straits  Turkey 
Farm.  Write  or  call  Andover,  New  Jersey. 

KnSSSESui  SvPaive  .heaters,  surplus,  slightly 
4-room  house,  guaranteed 
condition;  $24.  J.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y  Tele- 
phone  CRoton  1-4357.  e 


GOOD  Colonial  bedspread,  blue  and  white 

Teane^k!  &  ferfey^'  436  Pa]mer  A- 
WANTED;  Buffalo,  horse  and  cowhide  robes 
m  1??atl8S’  price,  size  and  condition 
Ohfo  N'  Hershberger,  R.  2,  Box  147,  Burton 


ELECTRIC  generating  sets,  220/127  volt  f 

one°25  i39,i!'w' , three  Phase  diesel  engine 

fw,  single. phase,  gasoline  engine.  Bot 

Yorker 1Ient  Condltlon'  BOX  2919.  Rural  New 


Wtmr JEIT  ink-  bw:  P+d  coi?T  ?lot  Pianos,  See- 
dl-*rg'  Llnk-  Wurlrtzer,  Nelson-Wiggen  and 

old  MnkP?n]icOIt  these  old  pianos;  also  want 
old  Mills  rolls  to  play  on  the  Mills  Violanc 
Shattr-’-  '  ■  — 


yirtuoso,  Richard  Shattuck. 

MUST  sell  Petersime  incubator,  three  unit* 
..Model  42  capacity  42,000  eggs.  Used  very 

Park,  New  $yS.  8611  f°r  $1’5°°  Storr  s  Ry£ 


W^NTED  to  buy.  Greenhouses  to  take  dowr 
■o  1]?+  radlus  of  Rockland  County.  Lcui- 

Battochi,  Spring  Valiev.  N.  Y. 


E.aiO;  Hsed  20  all  steel  cow  stanchions 
..  i  1  c  to .  12  with  oval  water  bowels  in- 

c)Jded  -  also  four  all  steel  maternity  stalls 
with  three  calf  stanchions.  Included  also  ir 
this  bargain,  200  L.  F.  of  over  head  trick  to, 
manure  removal.  Total  worth  over  $1,000  Wil 
fMi  f°r  ,8®®?  offer.  Dam  Fino  Construction  Co. 
Inc.,  Hillside  Ave.,  JP.  O.  Box  265 
N.  Y.  Phone:  Peekskill  7-0717  ^eekskill 


BATTERY  brooders  for  sale:  Two  5-decl 
starters  and  one  4-deck  finisher.  At  Singin 
Hen  Farm,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  Write  S  B  InJan 
care  Fred  W.  Bray,  Ltd.!  Hamilton  bS 

CURRIER  and  Ives  prints.  Send  for  list.  E.  T 
Mills,  Newtown,  Conn. 


JTS?onyRPofiinetfrNS  Ybought'  Everett  Burres 


CEDAR  posts  make  economical  lasting  fenc 
ing  Get  prices.  Seasoned.  Also  poles  F  C 
Fletcher,  Norwood,  New  York.  v  ^ 


RAY.  Finger  Lakes  lime  country  first  cuttin 
alfalfa,  string  baled  $20  to  $25  per  ton  at 
Poplar  Point  Farm,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y  Rf 
Ingalls,  Mgr.,  Telephone  Fayette  801. 
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Roysters  6  plant  foods 
pay  big  dividends 


For  correct  amounts  and  proper  analy¬ 
sis  for  your  land,  consult  your  County 
Agent,  local  Vo-Ag  Teacher  or  write  us 
for  suggestions. 


22  factories  and  12  safes  offices  conveniently  heated  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 

F,  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.#  NORFOLK#  VA. 


Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 

Baltimore,  Md.  -  •  Lyons,  N.  Y,  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


s 


«  •  return  up  to  $10 
for  every  dollar  I  spend,” 

says  this  successful  farmer ; 

Ask  any  Royster  farmer  and  he’ll  tell  you  Royster’s 
makes  a  difference.  A  difference  that  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  bigger  yields,  bigger  profits  at  harvest  time. 

Each  year,  as  soils  become  further  exhausted,  the 
need  for  balanced  crop  diets  becomes  increasingly 
important.  Field  tests  prove  that  many  soils  lack, 
and  all  crops  must  have  six  plant  foods — nitrogen 
for  rapid  growth,  phosphoric  acid  for  maturity  and 
yield,  potash  for  health  and  quality ;  plus  calcium  ox¬ 
ide  for  sturdy  plants,  sulfur  for  vigor  and  tone,  and 
magnesium  oxide  for  color  and  snap.  You  get  all  SIX 
.  .  .  guaranteed  in  every  bag  of  Royster’s. 


.  •  mean  bigger  yields  of 
top  II.  S.  No.  1  potatoes,” 

says  this  Royster  farmer * 


Since  1885  the  name  Royster  has  meant  top-quality 
in  every  respect.  That’s  because  only  the  finest  plant 
food  materials — nothing  that  could  be  harmful — go 
into  each  Royster  formula.  These  materials*  when 
properly  blended,  mixed  and  cured,  have  produced 
outstanding  results  in  countless  field  tests.  You  can’t 
buy  a  finer  fertilizer. 

With  farm  income  down,  high  quality  plant  food 
is  more  important  than  ever.  So  don’t  be  disap¬ 
pointed  at  harvest  time.  Use  Royster’s  with  6  Plant 
Foods  Guaranteed;  and  order  early. 
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The  Sweetest  Time  of  the  Year 


Operation  Ducks  Unlimited 


By  JOHN  B 


E  vanguard  of  an  amphibious 
force  that  will  soon  number  in 
millions  is  hitting  Eastern 
Long  Island  this  week  amidst 
a  popping  of  shells  that  is 

_ music  to  the  ears  of  the  70- 

odd  duck  farm  owners  in  whose  incubators 
the  invasion  is  being  staged. 

This  initial  assault,  which  will  soon  take 
its  toll  on  countless  tons  of  feed,  is  the  first 
phase  of  Operation  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
annual  duck  raising  venture  of  Long  Island 
growers  whose  marketing  season  begins  April 
1  and  ends  in  mid-November.  In  Operation 
Ducks  Unlimited,  each  grower  plays  the  part 
of  a  commanding  general  who  carefully 
schedules  the  arrival  of  each  wave  of  his 
downy  troops  and  must  ration,  supply  and 
transport  his  corps  with  an  efficiency  that 
rivals  any  military  organization’s. 

A  Single  Battle  Site 

The  duck  industry  is  a  unique,  part  of  the 
nation’s  agricultural  establishment;  each  farm 
is  a  complete  producing  unit.  The  individual 
duck  farmer  is  responsible  for  his  product 
from  before  the  egg  is  laid  until  the  bird 
is  ready  for  the  oven.  He  usually  selects  his 
own  breeding  stock,  incubates  the  eggs,  con¬ 
trols  the  feeding  and  health  of  the  young 
ducklings  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  kills 
and  dresses  the  ducks  on  his  own  farm. 

The  comparison  of  the  duck  farm  population 
with  the  ranks  of  an  army  becomes  even  less 
far-fetched  when  we  examine  the  number  of 
ducks  involved.  About  6,000,000  birds  will 
progress  through  the  various  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  eventually  lead  to  the  family 
dinner  platter  during  the  coming  year.  Of 
this  total,  some  210,000  will  be  raised  on 
Harry  S.  Baker’s  big  East  River  Duck  Farm 
in  Eastport,  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.;  another  175,000  will  be  produced  by 
the  Robinson  family’s  Carman’s  River  Duck 
Farm  in  nearby  Brookhaven;  and  about 
90,000  will  lead  their  happy  but  brief  lives 
on  John  Leary’s  Chi-Dux  Farm  in  East 
Moriches,  Suffolk  County.  These  three  farms, 
selected  at  random,  are  perhaps  a  cut  above 
the  average  in  the  use  of  modern  and  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  of  duck  raising,  but  they 
may  serve  as  examples  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  industry  in  which  no  farm  can  lag 
far  behind  the  times  and  still  continue  to  exist. 

White  Pekin  —  Duck  Private 

Let  us  look  through  the  eyes  of  the 
“generals”,  of  these  three  farms  as  they  map 
their  campaigns  for  the  year.  First  of  all,  each 
knows  that  his  army  will  be  composed  of  a 
uniform  breed  of  duck  —  the  White  Pekin, 
which  is  universally  accepted  as  the  best 
commercial  meat  producing  bird.  The  White 
Pekin,  which  made  its  debut  in  this  country 
way  back  in  1870  when  a  New  England  sea 
captain  brought  a  dozen  of  the  breed  to  New 
York  from  China,  is  known  to  do  well  in 
confinement,  to  give  little  trouble  from  broodi¬ 
ness  and  to  be  fast  maturing.  Besides  being 
hardy  creatures,  the  breed  does  not  fly  and 
shows  very  little  difference  in  weight  between 
males  and  females  of  marketable  age.  The 
market  also  gives  preference  to  the  white 
feathers  of  this  breed;  they  are  an  important 
by-product  of  the  duck  farm. 

Selection  of  the  breeding  flock,  then,  can  be 
considered  the  first  step  in  planning  a  success¬ 
ful  duck  raising  campaign.  Since  the  care  with 
which  this  stage  is  handled  will  affect  nearly 
all  commercial  characteristics  of  the  market¬ 
able  bird,  a  sharp  watch  is  kept  for  likely  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  breeder  flock  throughout  the 
summer  months,  as  the  march  from  incubator 
to  killing  room  continues  for  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  ducks. 

Special  Recruiting  Service 

Experts  like  B.  B.  Cavallaro  of  Riverhead, 
duck  specialist  for  the  Beacon  Milling 
Company,  first  select  and  separate  the  young 
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breeders  at  seven  weeks  of  age,  or  just  be¬ 
fore  the  fattening  period  starts.  At  market 
age,  nine  to  11  weeks,  the  breeder  candidates 
must  pass  another  inspection,  for  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  a  breeder  be  a  good  duck  at  that 
time.  Later,  other  checks  are  made  before 
the  breeding  period,  which  begins  in  Decem¬ 
ber  on  most  farms. 

In  December  the  selected  breeding  flocks, 
numbering  several  thousand  ducks  on  the 
average  farm,  start  laying  the  eggs  which 
produce  the  ducks  to  be  marketed  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season.  It  takes  about  four  weeks 
to  hatch  the  eggs  and  then  an  additional 
period  of  eight  and  a  half  weeks  is  needed 
to  grow  the  birds  to  marketable  size. 

Incubation  of  the  eggs  presents  a  formid¬ 
able  array  of  problems,  involving  great  skill 
cn  the  part  of  the  grower  to  overcome. 
Briefly,  it  can  be  noted  that  duck  eggs  re¬ 
quire  a  great  more  moisture  than  hen  eggs. 
Eggs  must  be  turned  at  least  twice  daily. 
About  seven  days  after  the  eggs  go  into  the 
incubator,  tests  are  made  for  infertile  eggs 
and  all  unsuitable  eggs  are  removed.  Heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  on  hatchery  sanitation  and 
incubator  rooms  are  thoroughly  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  fhe  hatching  season  begins. 

Basic  Training  and  the  Chow  Line 

Once  hatched,  the  tiny  ducklings  start  on 
a  tight  schedule  that  is  designed  to  put  a 
maximum  amount  of  meat  on  their  bones  in 
a  minimum  amount  of  time.  From  the  incu¬ 
bator  they  are  whisked  to  the  warm  brooder 
as  soon  as  they  are  dried  off  and  the  down 
is  fluffy.  Though  the  new  arrivals  consume 
very  little  feed  in  their  first  24  hours  of  life, 
both  feed  and  water  are  made  available  to 
them  immediately  in  the  brooder.  From  that 
time  on,  feed  in  pellet  form  is  available  to  the 
greedy  ducklings  at  all  times. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  Long  Island  duck¬ 
ling  army’s  chow  is  in  this  handy  form.  Pellet 
feeding,  which  was  first  introduced  in  the  mid- 
1930’s,  has  almost  completely  supplanted  the 
use  of  mash  feeds,  mainly  because  it  is  more 
convenient  and  economical. 

Few  modern  duck  growers  store  feed  on 
(Continued  on  Page  153) 


It’s  nice  to  have  a  few 
farm  ducks  as  a  side  line 
or  for  the  home  table * 
But  duck  raising  on  Long 
Island  is  a  big  business . 
Here’s  why — and  how! 


J.  H.  Staby,  Kenmcie,  N.  Y. 


Webbed  Feet  on  Wire  Floors 
These  White  Pekin  ducklings  on  the  farm  of 
Edward  Pfennig,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y .,  are  two 
weeks  old.  They  came  from  the  hatchery  at  10 
days  into  these  pens  with  wire  flooring. 


Joseph  Adams,  Brookhaven, 


Filling  the  Bill  on  Long  Island 


ftlQ 

Newly  hatched  ducklings  here  have  ingeniously  designed  quarters  in  a  warm  brooder  pen  on  ‘ 
Robinsons’  Carman’s  River  Duck  Farm ,  Brookhaven,  Long  Island.  The  platform  at  the  right 
easy  access  to  pens  for  men  and  equipment  and  also  serves  as  a  cover  for  the  heating  pipes.  C 
heating  pipes  in  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  building  provide  uniform  heat  for  the  baby  duck l o W 
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Buckwheat  can  he  harvested  with  modern  machinery  the  same  as  other  small  grains.  Here  a  good  stand  is  being  combined  on  an  experimental  plot  at 

the  New  York  Station  in  Ithaca. 


Buckwheat  for  the  Northeast 

Immense  yields?  Acreage  allotments?  Not  good  old  buckwheat! 

Yet  it  hhs  value  as  a  smother  and  wet~soil  crop  and  as 
green  manure .  And  we  hear  the  flour  millers  want  some  more . 

- -  By  A.  A.  JOHNSON  - 

the  cropping  program  for  poorly  drained  soils 
under  some  conditions.  Buckwheat  can  be 
planted  later  in  the  season,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  fair  to  good  acre  yield,  than  crops  such 
as  oats  or  corn.  It  is  also  a  useful  crop  in 
preparing  a  field  for  a  seeding  or  a  crop  rota¬ 
tion.  Buckwheat  grows  rapidly  and  forms  a 
canopy  which  tends  to  aid  in  weed  control. 
This  provides  opportunity  to  grow  a  late 
planted  crop  and  control  weeds  so  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  newly  broken  field  for  other  crops. 

Buckwheat  Uses 

The  buckwheat  crop  is  used  principally  as 
feed  on  the  farms  where  produced  or  it  is  sold 
for  milling  purposes.  The  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  buckwheat  seed  shows  that  it  is  of 
lower  feeding  value  than  other  grains.  It  is 
more  nearly  comparable  to  oats  than  to  corn, 
wheat  or  barley.  Buckwheat  sold  for  milling 
purposes  is  made  into  buckwheat  flour  which 
is  used  almost  exclusively  for  making  griddle 
cakes.  There  will  be  a  continuing  demand  for 
a  certain  amount  of  buckwheat  for  milling. 
The  buckwheat  milling  industry  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
buckwheat  crop  in  the  Northeast. 

Production  of  buckwheat  can  be  made  more 
profitable  by  more  general  use  of  practices 
which  will  improve  yield  and  quality.  The 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  conducted  several  years  ago  extensive  re¬ 
search  in  buckwheat  production  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  made  a  number  of  recommendations. 
Buckwheat  responds  to  the  application  of 
superphosphate.  Excessive  application  of  ni¬ 
trogen  will  cause  severe  lodging.  Buckwheat 
is  more  tolerant  to  soil  acidity  than  other 
grain  crops  but  moderate  amounts  of  lime  can 
be  used  with  profit. 

(Continued  on  Page  125) 


HE  growing  of  any  crop  in  New 
York  or  the  Northeast  seldom 
remains  static  for  long,  and 
buckwheat  is  no  exception.  A 
quick  glance  at  crop  statistics 
reveals  that  the  New  York 
acreage  has  fallen  to  less  than  half  the  aver¬ 
age  for  1940  to  1949;  the  United  States  acre¬ 
age  is  now  about  one-third  of  that  grown  in 
1949. 

Buckwheat  production  data  also  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  apparent  significant  change 
in  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  40  years.  This 
fact  sets  buckwheat  apart  from  other  field 
crops  commonly  grown  in  New  York;  they 
show  marked  increases  in  acre  yield,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  past  10  to  12  years.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  other  field  crops  have  improved 
markedly  in  acre  yield,  and  not  buckwheat, 
may  give  an  answer  as  to  why  buckwheat 
acreage  has  fallen  off. 

New  research  facts  applied  by  farmers 
have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  acre  yield  of  crops  such  as  winter 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  corn  for  grain  and  silage. 
New  improved  varieties  developed  by  plant 
breeders  are  widely  used  in  such  crops,  and 
these  have  been  further  increased  by  the  use 
of  high  analysis  fertilizer,  weed  control  and 
many  other  improved  practices. 

Buckwheat  Is  the  Poor  Cousin 

As  a  crop,  buckwheat  is  a  poor  competitor 
with  other  field  crops  on  the  better  soils  in 
returns  per  acre.  Buckwheat  is  usually  planted 
on  the  poorly  drained,  less  fertile  soils  and 
often  as  an  emergency  crop.  When  it  is  too 
late  to  plant  oats,  barley  or  corn  and  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  profitable  crop  on  poorly  drained  soils, 
buckwheat  is  often  planted  to  bring  some 
return  from  the  land. 

February  20.  1954 


Potential  acreage  for  buckwheat  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  shrinking  in  New  York  State. 
This  is  so  since  buckwheat  has  historically 
been  grown  on  the  marginal  agricultural  soils 
and  this  is  the  land  that  over  a  period  of  years 
tends  to  go  out  of  production  in  favor  of  more 
intense  production  on  the  better  soils. 

Give  Buckwheat  a  Chance 

As  a  crop,  buckwheat  tends  to  have  more 
limitations  in  profitable  response  to  better 
practices  than  other  crops.  On  the  better  soils 
and  under  conditions  of  high  fertility,  buck¬ 
wheat  is  apt  to  lodge  severely.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  oats  and  winter  wheat  where  new  im¬ 
proved  varieties  are  extremely  stiff-stalked 
and  permit  maximum  response  to  high  levels 
of  fertility  (particularly  nitrogen). 

Buckwheat  will  continue  to  have  a  place  in 


Selective  breeding  work  with  buckwheat  is  being 
conducted  at  the  New  York  Station  in  Ithaca. 
This  excellent  stand,  the  seed  for  which  resulted 
from  investigations  and  trials  made  by  Dr.  F.  B. 
Bussell  of  Cornell,  was  obtained  in  1953. 
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FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  information 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  FUNK  G 
HYBRIDS.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Could  easily  be 
the  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests  of  better 
Get  yours  today!  crops  this  year!  Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring 
You'll  use  them  every  day .»  Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Catalog  ...  learn  how  Hoff* 

CROP  RECORD  CHART  mokes  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

it  eosy  to  keep  records  of  man  s  clean,  hardy,  dependable  seed  can  mean 

pockeT  not e bo OK~contafris  extra  profits  for  you!  Mail  post  card,  letter  now! 


helpful  corn  data  —  weights, 
measures,  tables  —  and  space 
for  day-to-day  notes.  Dandy 
to  slip  into  pocket.  Write 
today  for  copies! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32  E,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


NEW 

.1954 

ISSUE 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  your’s  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


Please  Send  Me  1954  Catalog: 


NAME 


A  D  D  R  ESS 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.y  INC. 


BOX  100.  SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


mwi 

t Hybrid  Tomato  * 

5k  The  biggest  smooth, 

Rfi  round,  red  tomatoes 
|fl|  you  ever  saw!  Thick - 
^Bmeated,  luscious,  won- 
^Hderful — often  weigh 
Hover  1  lb.  each. 

N$  Plants  grow  faster, 
^■sturdier, bear  heavier. 
HSend  stamp  for  postage 
W and  get  10  Seeds  FREE. 
r  Or,70Seedspostpaid$l. 
Seed  Catalog  also  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

510  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  FRUIT,  NUT, 
SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

Complete  descriptions  and  grow¬ 
ing  success  information. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


CDCC  PftDVI  America’s  most  interesting  Seed  and 
MtEE  vwrl.  Nursery  Newspaper  Catalog.  Packed 
with  Stories,  Information,  Helpful  Hints.  Send  Stamp. 

TOBE’S  •  Niagara-on-the-Lake  17,  Canada 


1 Buntings 9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  de¬ 
velopments  just  named  and  released  for 
distribution  in  November  1953),  Empire, 
Armore,  Vermillion,  Albritton.  Grown  in 
chemically-treated  soil;  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger 
berries  easily  produced  from  Buntings' 
plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four- 
color.  A  valuable  reference  book  and 
planting  guide.  Write  today  for  your 
FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELEYV1LLE,  DELAWARE 


SENSATIONAL  h  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Today 


P.  D.  FUIWOOD  COMPANY 


DEPT.  115 


TtFTON,  GORGEIA 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries, 

blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  iOc.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 

shade  tree*,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENN. 


Write  for  Our  Free  1954  Descriptive  Price  List 
on  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  Dixie  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Beat  the  Weather  with  FRESH  plants  oi  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

They  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest,  largest  onions-  you  have 
ever  eaten.  Use  the  “thinnings”  for  green  onions.  Those 
allowed  to  mature  often  weigh,  a  pound  and  will  keep  for 
months  in  cool  dry  storage. 

Harris'  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over¬ 
night,  refrigerated  plane  from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day 
they  are  “pulled.”  For  details,  see  our  new  catalog. 

We  ship  these  plants  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Virginia  between  April  15th  and  May  1 0th  only. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  stow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 

Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalos •  8 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO„  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOG  jwv Amd*i 


Tomatoes  Need  Phosphorus 
and  Potash 

Apparently  my  tomatoes  last  sea¬ 
son  needed  something  which  I  failed 
to  provide.  I  applied  a  good  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  poultry  manure  and  worked 
liberal  amounts  of  '  compost  ma^ 
terial  into  the  soil  around  them.  I 
thought  these  would  be  a  complete 
fertilizer  for  the  tomatoes  but  still 
they  did  not  flower  and  fruit  well, 
although  the  plants  themselves  were 
strong  and  thick.  What  should  I  do 
in  order  to  avoid  this  trouble  an¬ 
other  season?  a.  b. 

New  York 

Poultry  manure  and  compost  do 
not  furnish  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
tomatoes.  These  plants  require  more , 
phosphorus  and  potash  than  is 
available  in  these  materials.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  materials,  you  should 
use  a  5-10-10  fertilizer,  at  the  rate 
of  25  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 
About  a  teaspoon  of  this  material 
may  be  placed  in  the  hole  in  which 
the  plant  is  set,  covering  the  material 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  so 
that  it  will  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  roots.  -To  plants  that  are 
already  growing,  the  fertilizer  can 
be  spread  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
worked  into  the  soil  by  cultivation. 

When  to  _  Trim  Evergreen 
Trees 

Can  evergreen  trees  be  trimmed  at 
any  time  of  the  3'ear,  without  kill¬ 
ing  the  parent  tree?  I  want  to  cut 
three  or  four  feet  art  the  top 
branches  off.  e.  h.  t. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Evergreen  trees  can  be  trimmed  at 
any  time  of  the  year  without  killing 
the  parental  tree,  and  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  cut  small  trees  abbve  the 
first  whorl  of  branches  and  leave  one 
of  these  branches  to  form  a  new  top. 
In  this  way  trees  can  be  cropped  at 
regular  intervals  for  a  succession  of 
trees  from  the  same  roots.  You  can 
der  the  same  thing  with  a  larger  tree 
but  the  tree  would  be  very  much  un¬ 
balanced  and  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  it  would  ever  make  a  shapely 
tree  again. 

If  you  do  cut  cut  three  or  ‘four  feet 
of  the  top,  do  it  just  above  a  whorl 
of  branches,  and  cut  off  all  of  these 
branches  except  one  which  will  then 
straighten  up  and  form  a  new  leader. 
This  can  be  done  safely  when  the 
temperature  is  below  freezing. 


Lime  for  Garden  Boils 

Only  about  one-third  of  the 
gardens  in  New  York  State  will 
benefit  from  applications  of  lime. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  garden 
samples  judged  by  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  and  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cornell,  according  to  Prof.  c. 
B.  Raymond  of  the  vegetable  crops 
department.  The  other  two-thirds  of 
the  samples  tested  show  the  soil  to 
be  only  slightly  acid  or  more  alka¬ 
line  than  necessary  for  growing  most 
vegetables.  Some  of  these  soils  were 
made  alkaline  by  annual  applications 
of  either  lime  or  wood  ashes  or  both. 

Since  most  vegetables  grow  best  in 
soil  that  is  slightly  acid,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  common  ones  are  acid 
sensitive,  it  is  unwise  to  apply  lime 
until  the  soil  has  been  tested.  In  this 
respect,  asparagus,  beets,  lettuce, 
muskmelons,  onions,  and  spinach  are 
among  those  acid -sensitive. 

Woodchuck  and  Rabbit 
Controls 

Is  there  any  sure  way  to  control 
woodchucks  and  rabbits  so  that  they 
will  not  eat  the  vegetables  in  my 
garden.  They  did  a  lot  of  damage  last 
season,  and  I  want  to  know  how  to 
prevent  it  next  year.  f.  d.  h. 

The  only  sure  preventive  against 
injury  from  ground  hogs  and  rabbits 
to  a  vegetable  garden  is  a  fence  of 
close  meshed  chicken  wire  about 
two  feet  high.  Ground  hogs  can  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  a  smoke  bomb 
which  may  be  obtained  from  your 
local  Farm  Bureau  with  directions 
for  using  it.  Dusting  the  plants  with 
nicotine  dust  is  a  temporary  measure 
which  must  be  applied  after  every 
rain;  even  then  it  is  not  thoroughly 
effective.  You  can  plant  a  patch  of 
soybeans  which  these  animals  will 
eat  in  preference  to  all  other  plants, 
but  this-  simply  increases  the  num¬ 
bers  for_you  to  contend  with  an¬ 
other  year,  and  is  no  final  solution. 

Time  Limits  for  Seed 
Germination 

Please  advise  me  about  the  time 
limits  for  germination  cf  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.  p,  e.  l, 

Vegetable  and  flower  seeds  that 
are  well  grown  and  properly  ma¬ 
tured  will  usually  germinate  satis¬ 
factorily  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
✓many  of  them  will  germinate  for 
five  to  10  years.  The  principal  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  are  the  seeds  of  the 
parsley  family,  which  in  addition  to 
parsley  includes  parsnip,  carrot, 
celery  and  many  herbs.  These  are 
oily  seeds  that  usually  wrll  not 
germinate  satisfactorily  after  the 
seeds  are  one  year  old,  although 
celery  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
others  in  this  respect. 


i  ONE  OF  THESE 
MAIN  SAWS? 


Blue  Babe  •  Bolen  •  Cctfetl  •  Clinton  •  Diufon 
David  Bradley  •  Fleetwood  •  Gravely  •  Hoffto 
Homelile  •  Hornet  •  I. E.l.  •  LMPCO  •  Mall 
l-M  (Atkins)  •  Lombard  •  Mono  •  McCulloch 
Precision  •  Porter-Cable  «  Poulon  •  Skarie 
Reed-Prentice  .  Skil  •  Strunk  .  Surgi  .  Titan 
Terrill  •  Von  Ruden  Hydra-Flex  .  Woodboss 


Genuine  OREGON®  CHIPPER  CHAIN  is 
standard  factory  equipment  for  24  of  these 
sews,  is  standard  replacement  equipment 
for  the  rest.  When  you  buy  o  new  sow, 
when  you  replace  a  worn  chain,  specify 
genuine  OREGON®  CHIPPER  CHAIN  and 
quality  OREGON ®  ACCESSORIES.  You'll  gel 
top  performance. 


SEE  YOUR 
CHAIN  SAW 
DEALER 


"you  Can't  Beat  an 

OREGON®-  ized 

Chain  Saw " 


Copyright  1954  by  Oregon  Sew  Choin  Cotp. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire.  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland.  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243,  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  31st  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Gelser  Bros.,  Box  R,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  Tree  Growers 
Organize 

A  group  of  Christmas  tree  grow¬ 
ers  met  recently  in  Arcade,  N.  Y., 
and  formed  the  New  York  Christmas 
Tree  Growers’  Association.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  group  are  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Christmas  tree 
business,  and  provide  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  experience  and 
knowledge  among  the  members. 
Bion  Clark,  Bliss,  was  named  presi¬ 
dent;  Kenneth  Norton,  Saranac  Lake, 
vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Bert  A. 
Drake,  Rochester,  treasurer. 

Christmas  tree  production  is  an 
important  segment  of  New  -York’s 
agricuture.  Christmas  trees  can  be 
grown  for  profit  on  land  that  is 
generally  too  poor  to  support  other 
farming  enterprises.  The  present 
organization  hopes  eventually  to  en¬ 
roll  all  or  most  of  the  500  producers 
now  growing  Christmas  trees  in 
New  York  State.  * 
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LOW-SEAT  EAGLE  HITCH 

TRACTOR 


OPENS  NEW  W 


To  Trim  Time  and  Cost 


Here’s  the  tractor  that’saves  time  and  energy  every 
time  you  get  on  or  off  ...  with  just  a  single  step 
from  the  side  to  the  low  platform  and  low  Body¬ 
guard*  seat . . .  nothing  to  climb  over.  Easy,  shock- 
free  steering  saves  time  at  every  turn.  Famous 
Eagle  Hitch  "one-minute  hook-up  sitting  down” 
saves  precious  time  as  you  change  from  job  to  job. 
You  gain  more  time  as  you  roll  right  along  with 
any  2-plow  load.  You  enjoy  the  steady  savings  of 
consistent  fuel  economy  along  with  the  low  up¬ 
keep  for  which  Case  tractors  are  known.  You  do  a 
better  job  with  Eagle  Hitch  implements.  You  can 
adjust  front  and  rear  wheel  tread  to  suit  your  rows. 
Add  up  all  these  gains  and  you  have  real  help  in 
farming  at  lower  cost. 


AH  V  III  Eagle  Hitch  Tandem  Disk 

El  £  aL-  Mi I  »  Harrow  has  pivot  action  from 
Hr ■  WMwm  pull  point  in  its  own  frame. 
I  ■■  V  Prevents  side  thrust  when  trac- 
■  A  Ip  ^  W  tor  turns,  keeps  gangs  running 
true  on  contour  curves.  Entire  harrow  lifts  clear  for 
transport  at  a  touch  of  hydraulic  control.  Also  new 
is  the  Wheel-Type  Disk  that  rides  on  rubber,  pulls 
drag  behind,  carries  it  "piggy  back”  on  the  road. 


Pivot-Action  Plow  pivots  at  prop¬ 
er  point — in  plow  frame.  Keeps 
all  bottoms  cutting  full  width  on 
curves;  also  prevents  side  thrust. 
Break-away  safety  release  uncoup¬ 
les  on  striking  stone.  Two  and  3- 
bottom  sizes.  m  mm  a 


Four-row  Corn  Planter  is  flexi¬ 
ble,  covers  seed  firmly  at  correct 
depth  in  uneven  ground.  Built  in 
drill  and  check-row  models,  both 
with  precision-machined  boxes. 
Has  power  lift,  pulls  behind  any 
tractor. 


Fast  5 -plow  capacity  handles  big  acreages  and 
heavy  jobs  quickly.  Power  Steering  takes  the  work 
out  of  short  turns  and  steering  in  soft  soil.  Six- 
cylinder  design  and  Case  "Powrcel”  controlled 
combustion  provide  smooth  operation  and  clean 
burning  at  all  loads.  Six-point  filter  system  stands 
guard  against  dirt  in  fuel.  See  your  Case 
dealer  about  its  double  savings — diesel 
fuel  economy  and  Case  upkeep  economy. 

Case  Income 


Find  out  also  about  the  new 
Payment  Plan,  the  plan  that  makes  sense, 


MODEL 
“V  AO-15’ 


Mark  here  or  write  in  margin  any  tractor 
model,  any  implement  that  interests  you. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-714,  Racine.  Wis. 
Eagle  Hitch  Tractors —  □  Diesel  Tractor 

□  2-plow  Low-Seater  Q  4-row  Planter 

□  New  2-3  plow  "SC”  □  Pivot-Action 

□  3-4  plow  "D”  Series  Plows  and  Disks 


Model  “200”  Side  Rake.  Side- 
motion  reel  shortens  hay  travel, 
saves  leaves;  ground  drive  keeps 
reel  speed  in  step  with  travel. 
Semi-mounted  for  Case  Eagle 
Hitch  or  other  3-point  hitches; 
pull-type  for  any  tractor. 


For  fruit  and  vegetable  growers.  Three  inches 
lower  than  regular  full-clearance  Low-Seater. 
Wheel  tread  narrows  to  44  inches  in  front,  45 
behind;  widens  to  60  and  64  inches.  Uses 
Eagle  Hitch  pivot-action  plows  and  harrows, 
tool-bar  tillers,  planters,  and  cultivators. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


« 


February  20,  1954 
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H  tlPS‘. 

lOTE600^ 

p  RECORD 

chaRt  ^ 


hm«n 

pOCK^1  ' 

and  CRC 


C»AR^ 


INTERESTING  NEW  FACTS  ON  BIG- YIELDING  CORN! 

jgrffjBl  ‘ floffman  proved 

Lliii?.  FUNK  R  HYBRIDS 


•  Helpful!  Handyl  Keep  this 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  right  with 
you.  Contains  important  corn 
data  —  weights,  measures, 
tables,  etc.  CROP  RECORD 
CHART  provides  simple  record¬ 
ing  of  your  fertilizer,  seeding 
dates,  yields  for  each  crop. 
Supply  limited.  Send  at  once! 


•  Get  the  complete  story  before  you  buy! 

Learn  about  these  new  varieties  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
...profit-bred  by  Funk ...  locally-proved  by  Hoff¬ 
man  ...  to  give  you  more  bushels  from  every  acre / 
Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog.  Read  the  facts.  Compare.  See  how 
FUNK  G  hybrids  and  Hoffman  Quality  seeds  can 
help  you  make  more  money  this  year!  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32-c,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


‘ Jfoffman 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 

Choice  Apricots,  Nectarines 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

Asparagus  Roots,  Red  Rhubarb 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedging 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910 

F  Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


The  How-To  Book  on  Strawberries 

The  most  complete  book  on  strawberry  culture 
ever  published  for  home  gardeners  and  small  fruit 
growers.  112  pages  of  easy-to-read,  scientifically 
accurate  information;  amusingly  illustrated  with 
over  250  cartoon  drawings  and  charts. 

An  outstanding  Value  —  <5 1  CD  per  copy 
ONLY  sJIliUU  postpaid 

(10c  extra  postage  required  on  each  book  shipped 
to  Canada.) 

Order  today.  Your  money  back,  if  you  return 
the  BOOK  in  ten  days  with  your  j-eason  for 
not  liking  it! 

THE  BERRY  PATCH  BonIoye0  falls?Tn.  y. 


j  JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  AS  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4thl  Regular  price  1 5c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds,  we  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato,  Tender  Core  Carrol,  All 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes  and 
a  large  pkt.  of  beautiful  favorite 
SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 
that  bloom  from  early  summer  ’til 
late  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada 
25c.  Full  color  catalog  of  bargains  in  seeds 
plants,  shrubs,  hybrid  corn,  certified  seec 
grains.  Coupons  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Dept.  73  •  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


All  two-year  transplants  3"  to  8"  tall 
in  individual  planting  bands,  abund¬ 
ance  of  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both 
varieties  hardy,  prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  in  mixed  colors — orchid,  rose,  red;  Azaleas 
— 3  orange,  3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give 
gorgeous  flowers  for  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants 
postpaid  at  proper  planting  time.  For  complete 
evergreen  catalog  write  — 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  Box  20-B,  INDIANA,  PA. 


iee  Seeds 


Burp 

8Lr  *  Write  today  for 

^^thisleading  American  seed 
catalog— 128  pages  of  garden 
helps ,  filled  with  new  and  bettei 
flowers  and  vegetables.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  is  free  and  postpaid. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
509  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  to.day  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  GO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25  £ 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

'  DEPT.  442  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed 
colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2; 
50c  for 4;  SI  for 8.  Order  now. 


Postpaid 
with  big. 
Seed  and 
Nursery 
Book 


ii:hvhi:i;iiJ 

Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  gives  im- 

g roved  growing  methods  for 
verbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
79  PuApnFApn  Avenue.  Soli&burv.  M d • 


2  YEAR  D  A  C  C  C  L°W  AS 

8S&  ROSES  25c 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.  GO 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  WATERMELON 


Ever  eaten  a  vine-ripened  watermelon? 

Live  in  an  area  where  watermelons  won’t  ripen? 

Then  plant  this  new  variety  and  harvest  a  crop  of  medium 
Sized  oval  green  and  white  striped  melons  with  firm,  delicious 
red  flesh  having  very  few  seeds. 

BRED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  NORTHERN  CONDITIONS 
Because  of  its  unusually  sweet  flavor,  its  vigorous  growth  and 
early  bearing,  Rhode  Island  Red  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
new  things  for  northern  gardens  to  have  come  along  in 
many  a  year.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  new  watermelon.  Seed  available  only  from  us. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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The  Rose — 


Sweetest 
of  all 
Flowers 


By  WALTER  F.  PUTNEY 


In  the  famous  old  garden  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  at  Salem,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  are  some  of  the  sweetest 
roses  ever  growryin  America.  Among 
them  is  one  of  the  rarest  now  in 
existence,  the  York  and  Lancaster 
rose  with  colors  of  mottled  red  and 
white.  During  the  16th  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies  this  rose  was  well  known  as 
the  hardiest  specimen  of  the  oldtime 
gardens.  Today  very  few  are  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  why  that  is 
true  is  one  of  the  mysteries  connected 
with  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of 
the  colonial  flowers. 

The  Old  Favorites 

In  modern  days,  when  people  seem 
to  prefer  large  roses  of  solid  color, 
some  horticulturists  claim  that  the 
York  and  Lancaster,  because  of  its 
mottling,  was  not  a  pure  rose  but  an 
inbreeding  with  some  other  plant. 
However  that  may  be,  size  seems  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
popularity  of  present  day  roses.  Tfius 
many  other  old  favorites  have  gone 
just  a^  did  the  York  and  Lancaster. 
For  example,  where  today  can  you 
find  the  old  cabbage  rose,  the  dearest 
of  all  that  were  grown  in  great¬ 
grandmother’s  flower  beds?  Most  flor¬ 
ists  rather  loftily  scorn  this  beauty 
and  call  it  an  awkward  growth,  an 
old  term  used  to  designate  flowers 
that,  seemed  to  be  unattractive  until 
one  became  acquainted  with  them. 
The  cabbage  rose,  once  called  the 
sweetest  in  the  garden,  was  a  clear 
pink  in  color  with  a  scent  not  strong^ 
but  filled  with  richness. 

Other  roses  that  were  popular  two 
centuries  ago,  and  can  claim  colonial 
prestige,  are  the  cinnamon  rose,  the 
hundred-leaved  rose,  the  sweetbriar 
rose,  the  musk  rose,  the  hedgehog  or 
June  rose,  the  eglantine,  the  damask, 
the  blush,  the  black,  the  white 
Scotch,  the  dog  rose  and  the  moss 
rose.  Many  garden  lovers  mistakenly 
refer  to  a  few  others  as  colonial,  but 
most  of  them  came  to  this  country 
later.  Among  such  are  the  very  pop¬ 
ular  Banksia  rose,  first  brought  here 
from  China  in  1807;  the  Seven  Sisters 
rose  that  dates  back  to  about  1820, 
and  the  Madame  Plantiers  rose,  about 
100  years  old. 

The  scent  of  roses  has  no  relation 
to  size.  Some  of  our  largest  roses 
have  a  scent  that  is  cloying  while 
others  have  comparatively  slight 
fragrance.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
of  all,  from  the  viewpoint  of  scent, 
was  the  damask,  most  frequently 
used  in  the  making  of  rose  water  by 
our  great-grandmothers*  Often  called 
a  velvet  rose,  it  was  dark  in  color, 
although  the  true  velvet  rose,  from 
the  classification  of  the  horticulturist, 
was  even  darker  and  belonged  to  the 
so-called  black  roses.  Two  more  of 
exquisite  fragrance  were  the  big 
Burgundy  and  little  Burgundy,  the 
bushes  of  which  were  low  and 
spreading.  The  big  Burgundy  blos¬ 
soms  were  white  with  pink  centers, 
those  of  the  little  Burgundy  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dark  red.  These,  too,  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  march  of  years.Many 
call  the  latter  a  miniature  rose  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  small  size. 

Colonial  Uses  for  Roses 

Our  colonial  forebears  were  not  con¬ 
tent  just  to  admire  the  roses  as  they 


Photo:  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 

blossomed.  They  used  petals  of  the 
flowers,  buds  and  shoots  of  the  plants 
to  make,  season  and  decorate  various 
kinds  of  confections  that  were  deli¬ 
cious.  Some  of  those  old  names  for 
the  confections  are  never  found  in 
use  today,  such  as  syllabub,  sarzyn 
and  rose  tobacco.  The  latter  is  much 
-tastier  than  it  sounds  because  it  was 
made  of  alternate  layers  of  rose 
leaves,  picked  when  tender,  and 
brown  or  maple  sugar.  Conserves, 
junkets  and  pastes  were  then  much 
in  use  for  the  seasoning  of  meat 
dishes,  and  a  very  popular  sauce  for 
ppddings  was  Sarzyn  which  was 
made  with  rose  hips  and  almonds. 

Then  there  was  the  potpourri  jar 
in  which  fresh  rose  petals  were 
stored,  dried,  with  or  without  delicate 
spices,  and  used  for  scenting  a  room. 
Recipes  for  this  pleasing  homemade 
sachet  can  be  found  in  old  cookbooks 
dating  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  However,  potpourri 
bears  not  even  the  slightest  resemb¬ 
lance  to  the  modern  food  dish  of  that 
name.  Their  rose  tobacco  was  highly 
prized  and,  in  some  places,  went  by 
the  odd  name  of  “good  behavior” 
candy  —  for  obvious  reasons  —  as  no 
naughty  child  ever  was  rewarded 
with  it.  This  confection  hardened  as 
it  lay  in  earthen  jars  and  could  be 
chipped  off  much  like  the  rock  candy 
of  later  days. 

Roses  were  also  put  down,  pre¬ 
served,  in  whole  or  in  part.  To  dis¬ 
play  a  blossoming  rose  in  midwinter,* 
six  months  after  the  garden  roses  j 
were  in  bloom,  might  seem  an  im-j 
possibility;  yet  those  women  of  for¬ 
mer  years  did  this  very  thing.  Wo-! 
men — and  men,  too — wore  a  “proud”  j 
rose  in  Winter  when  they  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  celebrate  some  special  anni¬ 
versary,  attend  a  wedding  or  take 
part  in  some  unusual  function  in  the 
community.  The  young  people  were 
thrilled  when  they  were  permitted 
thus  to  bedeck  themselves.  Thus,  in 
those  days  when  roses  bloomed  once 
a  year,  there  were  no  fall  roses,  no 
ever-blooming  varieties.  The  roses 
that  were  worn  during  the  Winter 
were  picked  from  special  bushes  in 
June  or  early  July,  and  were  put 
down,  much  as  mother  put  down  her 
preserves. 

How  Roses  were  Preserved 

Her  way  of  doing  this  was  very  in¬ 
teresting.  First  the  cleanest  earthen 
jars  were  selected  and  thoroughly 
scoured  until  spotlessly  clean.  Any 
jars  that  had  held  pickled  fruits,  or 
other  substances  likely  to  leave  a 
scent,  were  put  aside.  Then,  in  each 
proper  jar,  a  layer  of  fine  dry  sand 
was  placed.  Next  came  a  layer  of 
medium  to  long  stemmed  roses,  then 
more  sand.  With  these  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  all  handled  delicately,  the  jar  was 
filled,  and  then  placed. in  a  dry  cool 
place  down  cellar.  About  the  first  of 
December  the  uppermost  layer  of 
sand  was  very  carefully  removed, 
and  the  roses  of  the  top  layer  re¬ 
moved  from  the  jar  and  put  into 
water.  They  revived  and  soon  the 
room  was  filled  with  their  scent  as  of 
fresh  flowers.  Roses  to  be  worn  for 
a  special  occasion  were  always  taken 
from  this  dish  in  the  living  room 
and  never  taken  from  the  jar.  After 
(Continued  on  Page  120) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here’s  how  to  plant  a 
BIGGER  corn  yield 


Hundreds  of  tests  show  that  the  number  of  plants  per  acre 
is  a  major  factor  in  corn  yields.  At  the  University  of  Illinois, 
land  capable  of  producing  90  to  120  bushels  to  the  acre 
yielded  89  bushels  with  8,000  stalks,  109  bushels  with  12,000 
stalks,  and  118  bushels  with  16,000  stalks.  But,  on  60- 
bushel  land,  these  same  planting  rates  reduced  yields  from 
64  to  56  bushels  an  acre.  Only  McCormick  planters,  as  shown 
in  the  table  below,  let  you  adjust  check-planting  rate  for  exact 
vlant  population  that  produces  maximum  yields  on  either 
rich  or  poor  land.  Study  this  table.  It  can  be  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  you  at  harvest  time. 


Kernel  ratio  in  100  hills 

' 

Kernels  per  acre  in  40  x  40-inch  rows 

Yield  from  Land  with 

60  bu.  Fertility 

Yield  from  Land  with 

90  to  120  bu.  Fertility 

1  3  ones — 87  twos 

7,330 

100  twos* 

7,840 

/ 

86  twos — 14  threes 

8,389 

64  bu. 

89  bu. 

75  twos — 25  threes 

8,820 

50  twos — 50  threes 

9,800 

1  9  twos — 81  threes 

15  twos — 85  threes 

1  1 ,0 1  5 

1  1,172 

Only  a 

McCormick  planter  can  check  plant  at  all  these  rates 

1  00  threes* 

1  1,760 

79  threes — 21  fours 

12,583 

63  bu. 

109  bu. 

25  threes — 75  fours 

1  5,700 

1 00  fours* 

15,680 

72  fours — 28  fives 

16,788 

56  bu. 

1  18  bu. 

*  \  ' 

Ordinary  check  planters  drop  only  2,  3,  or  4  corn  kernels 
in  a  hill.  There’s  nearly  a  4,000-kernel-to-the-acre  jump 
between  settings.  This  usually  forces  you  to  overplant  or 
underplant.  Both  cost  you  corn  at  harvest  time. 

You  can,  however,  plant  in  between  these  rates  with  the 
McCormick  clutchless  planter.  Varying  the  speed  of  con¬ 
tinuous-running  seed  plates  gives  you  a  total  of  27  different 
planting  rates  instead  of  the  usual  3!  This  lets  you  exactly 
match  plant  population  to  soil  fertility  for  maximum  yields 
from  any  soil. 


Conventional  check-row  planter  plants  only  at  these  rates. 

NEW 

McCormick  Clutchless  Planters 

exactly  match  plant  population  to 
your  soil  fertility 


Trailing  planters  for  all  tractors.  Two  and  four-row  clutchless  McCormick 
planters  check  or  drill — give  you  12  power  hill-drop  spacings.  Over  125  dif¬ 
ferent  seed  plates  let  you  accurately  plant  many  crops,  from  hybrid  corn  to 
cucumbers.  Big-capacity  fertilizer  attachments  can  be  supplied. 


Fast-Hitch  planter  for  the  Farmall  Super  C — the  lowest-cost,  two-row 
clutchless  planter  for  checking,  hill-dropping  or  drilling.  You  can  quickly  switch 
from  plowing  and  disking  to  finishing  seedbeds  and  planting.  You  check-plant 
accurately  at  5  mph — drill  even  faster.  Row  spacing  is  adjustable. 


See  your  IH  dealer  for  more  proof  that  population-plant¬ 
ing  with  a  McCormick  clutchless  corn  planter  can  boost 
yields  and  profits  without  adding  a  penny  to  your  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Examine  the  years-ahead  features  of  these  new 
McCormick  corn  planters.  Get  all  the  facts,  the  next  time 
you’re  in  town! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
...Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office, 
Chicago  1 ,  Illinois. 


\ 

Mail,  TODAY,  for  free  catalog 


International  Harvester  Company  1 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-2,  Chicago  80,  Illinois  | 

Tell  me  how  McCormick  clutchless  planters  can  help  me  plant  bigger  • 
yields. 

Name. _ _  | 

Address  _  i 

I  farm _ acres. 

My  IH  dealer  is _ . _ _ _  i 

- , - 1 


February  20,  1954 
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DIBBLES 


Tesfec/  SEED  CORN 


w 


rvv) 


featuring  these  outstanding 
hybrids  for  grain  or  silage 

CORNELL  M-l  CORNELL  M-4 
OHIO  K-62 

ALSO  9  OTHER  VARIETIES  (HYBRID  AND  OPEN- 
POLLINATED)  —  ALL  TESTED  AND  PROVEN  —  ALL 
ADAPTED  TO  NORTHEASTERN  FARMS. 

ALFALFA 
GRASS  SEED 
CLOVER 
OATS 

SOY  BEANS 
POTATOES 


I 


Increase  your  yields  and  income 
for  1954  with  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seeds — backed  by  63  years  de¬ 
pendable  service.  Send  a  postal 
card  or  letter  for  our  de¬ 
scriptive  Catalog  and  Price 
List-  Write  today! 


BOX  B, 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SE E DGROWER- HoneoyeFallpNY- 


INTERLAKEN 

1»  each 

2  FOR  $325  POSTPAID 

The  finest  grape  you  ever  tasted.  Amber  col¬ 
ored  berries  are  crisp,  solid  sweet.  Refreshing, 
tangy  flavor.  Delightful  aroma,  ABSOLUTELY 
SEEDLESS.  You  can  cat  them  whole.  Hardy 
vigorous,  disease  free . . .  Ripens  by  August  15th. 


B'S  , 

a||  color  catalog 

FREE 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

33  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y- 


CROW 


Turn  Waste  Land  into  $$ 

YOU  can  profit  trom  poor  land  by  planting  MUSSER 
evergreens  now.  In  a  few  years  you  will  harvest  an 
annual  cash  crop  of  Christmas  trees.  A  few  acres 
planted  now  will  provide  cash  to  edu¬ 
cate  children,  do  other  things  in  future, 
Our  experience  growing  over  20  million 
trees  yearly  is  yours  FREE  in  our 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide.  Write  for 
copy  today,  also  new  ’54  Evergreens  catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.  INDIANA,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

aLLETTA  BROS— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
Varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-541,  Allen,  Vd. 


NEW! 


BETTER! 

HIGH 

YIELDING! 


and 

HYBRID 


4 


CORNS 

WIDELY  ADAPTED— STURDY- 
FAST  DRYING -PRODUCED  ON 
OUR  "GROWMORE”  FARMS 

SUPPLY 
LIMITED! 

Write  Today 
For  Full 
Particulars ! 


GARDNER 

tESM  Spencer  St. 

SEED  CO.  Inc  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


Since  1895 


ORI 

it 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
GROWMORE"  FARM  SEEDS 


J 


BLUE 

sfwie 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  in.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

WEtt^RN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  HN-234  Fryeburg,  Maine 


SMifuSTRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Itayner's 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de- 
,  scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 

berries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Trees.  It’s  Free  —  Write. 
RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 
— plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R224,  Princess  Ann,  Md. 


SUBURBAN  GARDENS  •  "PRE-SELECTED" 

Garden  Specialties;  finest  roses,  snrubs,  trees,  fruits, 
bulbs  —  hard-to-get  items.  Write  for  free 
FULL  COLOR  catalog  today. 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS,  Box  3-R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  Rose  —  Sweetest  of  All 
Flowers 

(Continued  from  Page  118) 

they  wilted  the  next  layer  was  re¬ 
moved  and  so  on,  giving  the  home  a 
dish  of  the  roses  from  December  into 
February. 

Such  roses  were  invariably  taken 
from  some  special  bed  of  the  flowers 
and  not  picked  just  hit-or-miss.  The 
rose  bushes,  for  winter  preserving  of 
the  blooms,  likewise  had  special  care. 
No  child  was  permitted  to  run  near 
those  bushes  for  fear  of  breaking 
branches  or  otherwise  injuring  the 
plants.  Buds,  about  ready  to  burst 
into  bloom,  were  the  ones  picked  for 
putting  down  although,  if  there  were 
several  jars  to  fill,  the  buds  went  into 
the  jar  to  be  opened  last.  Thus,  if 
Mother  wished  roses  a  little  earlier, 
the  blossoms  that  had  just  opened 
were  put  into  the  jar  to  be  opened 
first.  This  method  of  preserving  rose 
blossoms  came  to  this  country  from 
various  countries  of  Europe  where, 
even  today,  the  same  method  is  used 
to  get  winter  roses. 

Besides  preserving  roses  for  use  on 
festal  occasions,  hundreds  of  rose 
petals,  buds  and  hips  were  put  down 
as  conserves,  tart  fillings,  cordials, 
vinegar  and  sauces.  Then  there  were 
tincture  of  roses,  syrup  of  roses,  elec¬ 
tuary  of  roses  and  others.  The  elec¬ 
tuary  was  a  mixture  of  a  medicine 
with  sugared  roses.  Perhaps  the  odd¬ 
est  of  all  was  that  strange  confection 
known  as  the  kissing  comfit.  An  old 
recipe  says  that  this  was  made  from 
gum-dragon,  musk,  civet,  orris  pow¬ 
der  and  rose  water.  Its  traditional 
use  was  for  those  in  love  to  be  kept 
reminded  of  their  lovers. 

Going  back  to  more  ancient  times, 
we  find  that  even  greater  importance 
was  attached  to  the  rose.  Wealthy 
men  of  ancient  Rome  adorned  their 
chambers  with  rose  blossoms  placed 
in  urns  and,  when  great  feasts  were 
held,  rose  decorations  were  so  im¬ 
mense  that  it  is  hard  to  credit  what 
historians  tell  about  them.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  recorded  that  Nero  at  one 
very  important  feast  used  an  equiva¬ 
lent  value  of  $150,000  worth  of  roses, 
his  guests  so  showered  with  petals 
that  some  were  actually  buried  in 
them. 

Roses  as  Rent 

Before  the  advent  of  walls  of  stone, 
rails  or  other  materials,  rose  hedges 
bounded  most  property.  Long  before 
roses  were  used  so  extravagantly  by 
the  Romans,  hedges  of  rose  bushes 
could  be  found  in  Persia,  Egypt,  Tur¬ 
key  and  Arabia.  In  fact,  roses  were 
so  respected  and  loved  in  the  East 
that  a  Mohammedan,  it  is  said,  would 
never  permit  a  rose  to  lie,  unpro¬ 
tected,  on  a  pathway.  He  always 
picked  it  up,  kissed  it  and  then  laid 
it  carefully  aside  where  no  foot  could 
trample  on  it.  In  those  early  days 
and  places,  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
city  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with 
rose  water,  after  surrendering  to  an 
enemy,  nor  did  the  latter  enter  that 
city  until  the  task  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Payment  of  a  rose  a  year  to 
a  landlord,  as  part  of  the  rent,  was 
done  as  a  sign  of  good  feeling  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  agent.  Often, 
when  a  property  or  building  was  given 
for  use  by  a  religious  organization, 
the  rental  was  one  rose  per  year; 
sometimes  there  was  a  stipulation 
that  the  owner  of  the  property  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  gather  a  half  or 
a  third  of  the  roses  for  his  own  use. 

Roses  have  never  lost  their  rank 
as  first  among  all  flowers.  One  may 
judge  how  many  are  grown  each 
year  when  a  study  of  statistics  re¬ 
veals  that  florists  alone  use  more  than 
100,000,000  rose  blooms  each  year. 
The  costly  oil  known  as  attar  of  roses 
is  made  in  many  countries,  especially 
in  the  middle  East  and  in  Europe. 
One  ounce  of  this  attar  requires  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000  flowers. 

Scores  of  articles  can  be  named, 
related  to  the  family  life  of  our  colo¬ 
nial  people,  all  connected  in  some 
way  with  roses.  The  sun  dial  often 
had  roses  planted  at  its  base,  which 
were  supposed  to  insure  correct  time; 
the  spring  had  a  rose  vine  close  by 
to  keep  the  water  pure;  pastures  had 
many  rose  vines,  planted  here  and 
there,  to  make  sure  no  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  would  get  anything  but  the  best 
fodder;  fruit  trees  had  companion 
roses  to  insure  good  fruitage.  So  it 
went,  the  rose  being  not  only  the 
emblem  but  the  inducer  of  virtue  and 
purity. 


MALBHEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of  Northern  grown 
Fruit  Trees,  raised  on  our  600  acres  in  Dansville. 
Strong,  sturdy  trees  that  will  withstand  extreme 
climatic  conditions.  Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  64  page  catalog  also  shows  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Grapes,  Hedges,  Roses  and  many  other  nursery  items. 

oun  vo tix 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

48  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
GUIDE 

Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
—tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES — Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box867-M  ALBANY,  GA. 


i  New,  larger,  illustrated 
It  many  pages  in  full  color 
Best  of  new,  old,  varie 
lie  favorites,  giants,  minia 
tures.  Also  Dahlias,  Begonias 
Gloxinias.  Send  iOc  which  you  may  deduct  on  first  order 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.  Lima,  N.  Y 


Evergreen  Lining -Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


1 50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Catalog  ot  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.  D.  Fulwood  Co. ,  Dept.  1 1 5,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Improved  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis, 
Carmelcrots,  Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant, 
Lincoln,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send 
for  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

_ EVERGREENS. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 
FOR  SPRING  1954 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORF. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA.  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 


PLAN  TO  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

April  Delivery  PREPAID.  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pine 
4-10  in.  Blue,  Norway  White  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir 
3-6  in.  (3-yr.  S.)  10-$  1 .00 ;  25-S2.00 ;  I000-$65.00. 

U NAD  1 LLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sen.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS. 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 

KATAH  DINS.  Low  Field  Readings. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.75-100;  Indian  Summer  Reds,  $7.00-100. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing,  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lak^e,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 

R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRIES:  Biggest,  Sweetest,  grown  told  in 
free  catalog.  Sunnyside  Nursery,  R.  2,  Bangor,  Pa- 

FREE  •  1954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 

Plant  Now:  For  $1.35  pick  Blueberries  this  Summer. 
Catalog  free.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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In  the  Days  of  the  Cauldron  Kettle 


The  time  is  again  near  when  we 
will  be  reading  about  modern 
methods  of  making  maple  products. 
The  writer  will  attempt  to  tell  of  his 
memories  of  the  process  when  The 
Rural  was  a  youngster. 

The  axe  and  gouge  were  still  in 
use  to  some  extent,  but  were  giving 
way  to  a  less  crude  system.  If  any 
buckets  were  used,  .they  were  made 
by  a  cooper  and  had  no  covers. 
Troughs  were  usually  in  use  for 
catching  the  sap.  The  custom  was  to 
cut  a  basswood  or  some  other  soft 
wood  tree  20  or  more  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  logs  were  chopped  in 
lengths  of  about  30  inches,  then  split 
through  the  center.  Because  of  being 
chopped,  the  slanting  ends  would  re¬ 
semble  sled  runners.  The  inside 
would  be  hewn  out  with  axes  until 
just  a  shell  remained.  Without  some 
treatment,  the  sap  would  seep  out 
through  the  grain  of  the  wood  and 
much  would  be  lost.  To  prevent  that, 
a  fire  would  be  built  and  the  ends 
charred  inside  and  out.  When  fin¬ 
ished,  there  would  be  a  receptacle 
two  or  more  feet  in  length  and  one 
and  a  half  wide.  That  left  a  large 
surface  to  catch  water  when  it 
rained.  The  rain  water  added  to  the 
color  of  the  product  but  it  did  not 
improve  its  flavor. 

Instead  of  metal  spiles,  of  the 
present  day,  we  used  Sumac  wood 
with  a  soft  pin  in  order  to  make 


the  house  when  heavy  enough  and 
filtered  or  strained  — -  a  necessary 
process  after  having  been  boiled  all 
day  exposed  to  ashes  and  smoke.  It 
was  then  cleansed  by  adding  milk  to 
the  cooled  syrup.  As  it  warmed,  the 
milk  formed  curd  that  would  rise 
and  take  the  impurities  with  it 
which  were  skimmed  off.  Some  was 
left  in  the  syrup  or  boiled  longer 
until  it  would  “grain”  and  become 
sugared.  “Soft  sugar”,  it  was  called, 
and  it  was  not  cooked  enough  to 
make  hard  cakes  or  to  stir  off  to 
make  dry  -sugar.  The  soft  variety 
was  the  kind  most  used  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes.  It  was  stored  in  jars 
or  a  barrel.  It  was  said  of  most  farm 
families  with  maple  trees:  “Their 
sugar  barrel  is  never  empty.”  Store 
sugar  was  little  known  in  those 
times.  Sometimes  a  small  amount  of 
store  sugar  was  kept  for  use  when 
the  preacher  or  some  distinguished 
visitor  called. 

It  was  one  of  the  days  long  to  be 
remembered  when  mother  would 
say:  “You  need  not  come  to  lunch 
today,  I  will  fix  it  for  you  at  the 
sugar  camp.”  By  the  time  she  would 
arrive,  there  would  be  plenty  of  hot 
coals  and  ashes  so  she  could  put  the 
potatoes  in  to  bake  and  then  mix  a 
short  cake,  using  thick  cream  in  it. 
Placed  in  the  old  iron  spider  on  coals 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  heat  would 
strike  the  top,  no  short  cake  was 


Soon  the  snow  will  he  melting,  and  the  sap  will  start  running  in  the  sugar 
bush.  Activity  was  just  beginning  here  in  the  Arthur  Allard  sugar  bush 
near  Lyndonville  in  Caledonia  County,  Vermont,  a  few  years  ago. 


a  spout  to  carry  the  sap.  We  would 
use  a  burning  iron  to  clear  out  the 
pith,  usually  a  discarded  spindle 
from  mother’s  old  spinning  wheel. 
A  three-fourth  inch  auger  was  used 
for  the  tapping  and  two  or  more 
spouts  put  to  a  tree  instead  of  the 
one  small  metal  one  as  is  now  the 
rule. 

The  method  of  boiling  was  like¬ 
wise  as  crude  as  the  way  of  catching 
the  sap  or  tapping  the  trees.  Store 
troughs  holding  a  hundred  buckets 
or  more  were  made  to  hold  the  sur¬ 
plus  sap  during  a  good  run.  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  ox  team  was  used  in 
gathering  the  sap,  but  more  often 
it  was  carried  by  the  operators  by 
a  neck  yoke  worn  across  the  should¬ 
ers,  and  having  hooks  to  hold  the 
buckets,  one  on  either  side.  Thus 
weight  came  on  the  shoulders  rather 
than  on  the  arms. 

One  or  more  large  kettles  would 
be  hung  so  that  they  would  clear  the 
ground  enough  to  allow  the  fire  and 
heat  to  circulate  underneath.  Logs 
would  be  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  boiling  place  and  shorter  ones 
at  the  ends;  then  a  fire  would  be 
started  with  smaller  wood.  It  was 
an  art  to  be  able  to  keep  the  fire 
hot  enough  to  make  the  sap  boil 
rapidly.  When  the  fire  became  so 
hot  that  the  sap  was  boiling,  it  would 
foam  and  boil  over  on  all  sides.  To 
prevent  this  loss,  a  piece  of  fat  salt 
pork  would  be  thrown  in  the  boil- 
Jng  mass,  and  the  foaming  w@uld 
stop  at  once.  Occasionally  during 
the  boiling  period  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  more  pork;  just  grease 
would  not  have  the  same  effect.  As 
evaporation  continued,  more  sap 
would  be  added  so  the  kettles  were 
kept  full.  At  the  end  of  the  'boiling 
bay  would  come  the  syruping  down, 
often  late  at  night.  A  thermometer  or 
hydrometer  had  not  yet  been  thought 
of  for  testing  the  density.  The  oper¬ 
ator  would  make  the  test  by  drop¬ 
ping  a  small  amount  from  a  dish, 
aher  ^  had  cooled  some,  to  see  how 
thick  it  was.  It  was  usually  taken  to 
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ever  as  flaky  and  flavorsome.  While 
the  baking  was  going  on,  she  would 
dip  some  generous  slices  of .  home 
cured  ham  in  the  boiling  sap  and 
then  hold  them  on  a  forked  stick 
to  roast  evenly  on  both  sides,  turning 
them  as  needed;  some  of  the  drip¬ 
pings  were  saved  for  use  on  the 
potatoes.  Sap  coffee  (no  sugar  need¬ 
ed)  and  a  dozen  eggs  placed  in  a 
dish  and  boiled  in  the  sap  kettle 
added  to  the  other  fixings  would 
furnish  a  meal  to  satisfy  the  hungry 
men  and  boys.  Of  course,  there 
would  have  been  a  bough  house 
built  to  sit  under,  facing  the  fire 
while  eating.  A  frame  of  poles  would 
Jae  set  up  and  covered  with  ever¬ 
green  boughs  that  would  keep  off  the 
wind,  and  protect  in  case  of  a  gentle 
storm. 

The  writer  has  lived  to  use  cov¬ 
ered  metal  buckets  and  a  modern 
evaporator  in  a  warm  house  with 
electricity,  where  a  superior  grade  of 
sweets  coud  be  produced  at  less  cost, 
but  the  fondest  memories  go  back  to 
the  old  cauldron  kettle  and  sap 
trough  days.  B.  R.  Young 

Pennsylvania 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

By  Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.50 


Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  long-lasting 
steel  roofing  and  siding 
that  saves  you  money 


Underneath  the  lap,  at  which  the 
salesman  is  pointing,  are  Storm- 
Seal’s  twin  drains.  These  drains 
prevent  siphoning— carry  off  any 
water  that  may  seep  or  be  blown 
through  laps.  The  triple  cross 
crimps  eliminate  seepage  at  end 
laps  and  prevent  leakage,  even  in 
high  winds  and  driving  rains. 


•  When  you  repair  your  present  farm  buildings  or  build  new 
ones,  you’ll  want  to  use  the  most  durable  weatherproof  material 
you  can  get— galvanized  roofing  and  siding  that  will  give  you 
top  protection  against*  fire,  lightning,  corrosion,  and  expensive 
repairs.  Attractive  roofing  that  will  last  for  years,  yet  will  cost 
you  no  more  than  many  ordinary  types  of  roofing.  In  short,  you’ll 
want  U-S-S  StormSeal. 

Regardless  of  the  weather— cloudburst,  steady  downpour,  or 
gully-washer— U-S-S  StormSeal  won’t  leak  because  it’s  been 
especially  designed  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  leakage.  The  twin 
drains  stop  leaks  at  the  side  laps;  triple  cross  crimps  stop  end- 
lap  leaks;  pressure  lip  assures  a  snug  fit  at  the  ends;  tension 
crimps  make  sheets  lie  flat  on  the  decking;  and  the  flat-top 
seams  make  nailing  easy. 

You’ll  find  U-S-S  StormSeal  and  the  complete  line  of  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  roofing  and  siding  ideal  for  every  farm  use— fabri¬ 
cated  steel  buildings,  grain- bins,  silos,  corn  cribs,  etc.  In  addic¬ 
tion  to  StormSeal,  U-S-S  U/4  inch  and  2y2  inch  corrugated  and 
5-v  crimp  galvanized  sheets  are  available. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

U-S-S  FORMED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
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New 


S1IP-ON” 


PIONEER  WORK  SAVERS 

NOW  BETTER  THAN  EVER -GREAT  NEW  1954 


A  New  Look  at  Farm  Chemicals 


sww 


Give  Smoker  Elevators 
Greater  Utility 

Wtih  "Slip-on”  flights,  it  takes  only  mo¬ 
ments  to  fit  a  Smoker  for  handling  any 
crop  from  baled  hay  to  small  grain.  No 
bolts  ...  no  screws  .  .  .  nothing  to  rust 
fast  .  .  .'just  slip  ’em  on  or  slip  ’em  off 
to  get  maximum  lifting  efficiency  on  every 
job.  “Slip-on”  flights  make  Smoker  the 
all-crop  elevator  of  greatest  utility  on  the 
farm. 

FREE  FOLDER  fully  illustrates  the  exclu¬ 
sive  new  Smoker  "Slip-on”  flight.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  all  ^Smoker  Elevators,  the  Smoker 
Field  Bale  Loader  and  the  Smoker  Mow 
Conveyor.  Send  for  this  folder  today  and 
see  why  it  pays  to  lift  the  load  the  Smoker 
way. 


^  FARM  ELEVATORS 

INTERCOURSE,  P A . 


START  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS  ON  CREDIT 

Your  own  boss.  1,658  of  our  Dealers  sold  $5,000  to 
$27,500  in  1953.  We  supply  stocks,  equipment  on 
credit.  200  home  necessities.  Sales  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Pleasant  profitable  business  backed  by  world¬ 
wide  industry.  Write  —  RAWLEIGH’S, 

DEPT.  B-U-RUR,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


GARDEN  AND  SMALL  FARM  TRACTORS 


Plow . .  Cultivate . .  M.ow . .  Rake . .  Bulldoze . . 
Saw  Wood..Make  Many  Other  Hard  Jobs  Easy 

Sturdy  lHtoSH.P.  Walking  Tractor 

Best  for  all  around  garden  and  lawn  work.  Variable 
speeds,  adjustable  wheel  widths,  individual 
gang  tool  controls. 
3  speed  and  reverse 
automotive  gears  on 
j  3  and  6  H.P.  machines. 

Superb  traction,  deep 
1  plowing,  easy  handling. 
All  wanted  tools  and 
attachments 


i  twavbull- 


Rugged,  Low  Cost,  2 H,  5,  8  H.P.  Streamliner 

Powerful,  practical,  streamlined,  comfortable.  Pulls _8, 
10,  12  inch  plows,  cultivates  betweerw3&4och 
dozes,  mows  lawns,  operates  /; 
belt  attachments.  3  speeds 
and  reverse  automotive 
transmission.  Friction 
brakes.  M  to  7  MPH 
Nothing  else  like  it 
in  a  tractor  that 
will  get  the  work 
done. 

ALSO  powerful  8  and  12  H.P.  M£h  clearance  riding 
tractors  with  3  speeds  and  reverse  automotive  gears. 
Handle  10, 12,  14  inch  plows. 

See  the  Shaw  Dealer.  Write  direct  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG,  complete  Shaw  line. 

JMANUFACTURINC  CO. 

4702  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
668- F  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SHAW 


Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR  -POWERED 

PRUNER 


CAlfCC  |  (DAD  —  two  mcn  can  Prun®  , 
JAVEJ  IADvK  faster  and  easier  than  \\ 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for  v 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 

Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Fast  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  1%"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 

•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  •  or  16  exposure  roll  de 
veloped,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish 
ers  since  1820.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN,  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


Last  year  marked  a  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  for  many  farmers, 
and  it  also  marked  a  new  phase  in 
the  agricultural  chemicals  business. 
Because  farm  markets  are  not  so 
hungry  for  the  production  that  farm¬ 
ers  achieved  in  the  early  postwar 
period,  present  trends  in  the  farm 
chemicals  industry  are  toward:  (1) 
Chemicals  that  will  protect  farmers’ 
crop  and  livestock  investments,  and 
reduce  costs  of  production,  and  (2) 
Long-term  developments  to  help 
farmers  meet  future  demands  for 
high  production  levels.  Because  of 
these  trends  and  also  because  of  the 
general  stabilization  direction  in 
agriculture,  it  would  seem  worth¬ 
while  at  this  time  to  take  a  look  at 
the  farm  chemicals  scene  as  it  has 
been,  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be  for 
the  coming  year. 

New  Weed  Killers;  Brush  Control 


formulations,  Arasan  SFX  and  Cere- 
san,  M-2X  seed  disinfectants. 

An  Insecticide  for  Field  Crops,  Fruit 
and  Vegetables 

Second  cutting  alfalfa  may  suffer 
something  worse  than'  drought  in¬ 
jury  or  lack  of  fertilizer — leafhop- 
pers;  sometimes  you  can  catch  a 
hatful  at  one  sweep.  One  farmer  top- 
dressed  his  second  cutting  of  alfalfa 
and  then  sprayed  with  methoxychlor 
for  leafhopper  control,  skipping  a 
few  spots  just  to  convince  himself. 
“Where  I  did  not  spray,  I  just  wasted 
the  fertilizer,”  he  said.  “There  was 
not  enough  hay  worth  cutting.” 
Furthermore,  fields  severely  infested 
with  leafhopper  in  1952  did  not  make 
much  of  a  stand  in  1953 — some  had 
to  be  plowed  under. 

Methoxychlor  is  also  used  early 
for  spittlebug  control,  and  one  local 


dealer  said  that  early  application  of 
A  new  family  of  chemical  weed  methoxychlor  last  year  kept  army- 


killers —  substituted  urea  herbicides 
came  of  age  in  1953.  CMU  weed 
killer  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family  to  come  into  commercial  use; 
an  80  per  cent  formulation  of  it  for 


worms  from  moving  into  a  number 
of  fields  that  he  observed. 

Sanitation  experts  point  out  that 
most  grain  contamination  occurs 
after  harvest.  The  first  place  to  pre¬ 


use  in  asparagus  beds  is  called  vent  contamination,  they  say,  is  on 
Karmex  W.  Then  two  more  CMU  the  farm  itself.  Good  sanitation 
compounds  were  experimentally  means  a  clean-up  first,  then  chemi- 
added  to  the  family  last  year.  Both  cal  insect  control.  Methoxychlor  has 
are  known  by  technical  names,  one  proved  effective  here,  too,  as  a  bin 
being  3-phenyl-l,  1-dimethylurea,  spray  agairiSt  all  major  insects  in- 


the  other  3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl)-l, 
1-dimethylurea;  the  latter  is  more 
simply  known  as  Karmex  DL. 

The  first  organic  herbicides  with 
enough  persistence  to  be  used  sucess 


testing  stored  grain.  (CMU  weed 
killer  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  for 
outside  clean-up,  where  weeds  may 
harbor  rats.) 

Colorado  potato  beetles,  potato 


fully  for  soil  sterilization  are  found  leafhoppers,  and  flea  beetles  joined 
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in  this  family  of  ureas.  Others  have 
been  successful  against  some  stub¬ 
born  deep-rooted  weeds,  without 
much  delaying  the  return  of  soil 
productivity.  Selective  control  of 
weeds  in  crops  is  another  ability  of 
some  members  of  the  family,  includ¬ 
ing  CMU  for  weeds  in  asparagus. 

More  and  more  power  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines  are  being  sprayed  with 
Ammate  weed  and  brush  killer .  to 
maintain  efficient  service  at  mini¬ 
mum  risk  of  injury  to  farm  crops. 
Ammate  is  non-volatile,  and  has 
been  used  on  right-of-ways  running 
alongside  and  through  fields  of 
cotton,  tomatoes,  and  alfalfa,  as  well 
as  around  orchards,  without  injury 
to  the  crops. 

The  Fungicides 

Fermate,  veteran  of  the  organic 
fungicides,  has  passed  a  decade  of 
outstanding  disease  control  and 
steady  improvement  of  apple  crops. 
It  has  also  found  an  important  place 
on  other  fruit  crops,  particularly 
grapes,  cherries,  strawberries  and 
pears.  Tobacco  growers  depend  on  it 
for  blue  mold  control. 

Manzate,  the  manganese  member 
of  the  dithiocarbamate  fungicide 
family,  helped  tomato  growers  suc¬ 
ceed  with  their  1953  crops  in  spite 
of  “disease  weather”  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  tomato-growing  areas  of  the 
country.  It  is  outstanding  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  five  major,  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  of  tomatoes  and  is  also  recom- 


flies  and  mosquitoes  last  year  in  de¬ 
claring  resistance  to  DDT;  this  led 
potato  growers  to  switch  to  methoxy¬ 
chlor,  particularly  in  the  Red  Ttiver 
Valley  and  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Methoxychlor  gave  good  control  of 
all  three  insects. 

Methoxychlor  has  become  a  .  pre¬ 
ferred  insecticide  for  major  apple 
areas  east  of  the  Rockies  and  for 
several  important  cherry  areas.  It 
is  particularly  effective  against  plum 
curculio,  codling  moth,  apple  maggot 
and  cherry  fruit  fly.  On  Montmoren¬ 
cy  cherries,  methoxychlor  was  com¬ 
pared  with  lead  arsenate  and,  by  it, 
cherry  fruit  fly  was  more  success-' 
fully  controlled,  twig  growth  was 
better,  and  fruit  was  larger  and 
more  abundant. 

Methoxychlor  continues  to  hold  a 
strong  place,  too,  for  control  of  vari¬ 
ous  insects  on  sensitive  vegetable 
plants  like  cucumbers,  melons, 
squash,  snap  beans  and  young  to¬ 
mato  plants.  It  is  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  against  pickleworm,  cucumber 
beetle,  squash  vine  borer,  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  and  various  insects  on 
market  garden  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
broccoli  and  Brussels  sprouts. 

Chemical  Aid  to  Animal  and  Poultry 
Husbandry 

A  disease  which  cuts  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  best  cows  in  the 
nation’s  dairy  herds  can  now  be 
cured  (and  possibly  prevented)  with 
sodium  propionate.  Seeking  a  control 


mended  for  control  of  early  and  late  for  ketosis,  or  acetonemia,  Dr.  L.  H. 
blight  on  potatoes.  Manzate  has  done  Schultz  of  Cornell  University  tried 
especially  well,  too,  in  controlling  commercial  grade  of  the  chemical.  It 
leaf  spot  diseases  on  carrots  and  was  effective  and,  as  a  result,  a 
both  early  and  late  blights  on  drug-quality  compound  is  now  being 
celery.  In  addition,  it  has  been  used  supplied  to  manufacturers  of  dairy 
for  control  of  downy  mildew  purple  feeds,  of  animal  health  products,-  and 
blotch  and  blast  on  onions;  and  in  of  veterinary  medicines 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  Manzate  is  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  have  been 
for  black  rot  on 


recommended 
grapes. 

For  controlling  early  and  "late 
blight  on  potatoes,  Parzate  continues 
to  remain  an  effective  fungicide. 


Seed  Protectants 

On-farm  tests-  constitute  major 


1ZZ 


protected  against  horn  flies  and 
stable  flies  with  methoxychlor 
sprayed  on  them  or  applied  with 
back-rubbers. 

Field  studies  with  cattle  herds  in 
seven  States  show  that  light  infec¬ 
tions  of  internal  worms  depress  beef 
cattle  gains  by  as  much  as  50  per 
evidence  that  crop  stands  can  be  cent.  Unnoticed  because  they  do  not 
improved  with  chemical  treatment  of  appear  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
seeds  before  planting.  Work  .with  animal,  these  light  infections  actu- 
grasses  and  legumes,  plus  tests  on  ally  occur  so  widely  that  full  growth 
peas  and  vine  crops,  beans,  corn,  and  rate  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
sorghums  gives  evidence  that  proper  rule.  A  new  low-level  feeding  medi- 
seed  treatment  is  a  means  of  insur-  cation  with  phenothiazine  protects 
ing  good  stands  of  crops  and  plants,  beef  cattle  from  these  parasites, 
Better  assurance  of  full  stands  steps  up  gains  substantially,  and 
from  first  plantings  comes  with  new  raises  normal  gain  expectancy  for 
seed  treatment  formulations  put  on  healthy  animals. 

the  market  in  1953.  A  blend  of  Seven  to  10  per  cent  more  broiler 
Arasan  seed  disinfectant  and  Lindane  profits  resulted  from  inclusion  of 
(an  insecticide)  fends  off  both  dis-  free  methionine  in  the  mash;  to  de¬ 
ease  infections  and  soil  insects.  Dust-  termine  this  figure,  over  200  com- 
less  atmosphere  in  treating  seed  and  parisons  involving  thousands  of 
handling  it  afterwards  is  virtually  birds  were  averaged.  This  increase 
assured  with  the  two  new  slurry  in  return  is  due  to  improvement  both 
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in  weight  and  in  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization,  results  of  adding  one 
pound  of  methionine  to  a  ton  of 
feed.  Even  greater  responses,  it  is 
reported,  can  be  expected  with 
turkey  poults. 

What  Is  Ahead? 

Ample  supplies  of  virtually  all 
established  commercial  products  are 
expected  for  1954.  But  stocks  will  be 
on  hand  when  and  where  needed 
only  if  farmers  make  advance  orders 
—it  still  takes  a  whole  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  chemicals  farmers  need  in 
a  three  to  six-month  period. 

Multitudes  of  new  products  are 
still  coming  out  of  laboratories.  Con¬ 
sult  the  experiment  station  reports 
on  them.  You  can  depend  on  chemi¬ 
cals  which  have  been  in  market  for 
at  least  several  seasons;  try  new 


The  Farm  for  Which  the  Bells  Toll 


George  Washington  was  a  farmer 
before  and  after  his  war  and  presi¬ 
dential  service.  He  took  great  pride 
in  his  lands  and  buildings;  and  al¬ 
though  his  farm  hands  were  slaves, 
he  treated  them  well  and  supplied 
them  with  the  best  material  avail¬ 
able  in  those  rough,  crude  days. 

Washington  had  no  recourse  to 
government  experimental  stations, 
farm  papers,  agricultural  colleges,  or 
to  the  advice  of  experienced,  well- 
trained  county  agents.  Even  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Agriculture  was  not 
founded  until  1785,  but  the  Farmer 
of  Mount  Vernon  experimented  and 
compared  notes  with  other  success¬ 
ful  farmers  and  achieved  the  most 
prosperous  and  imposing  farm  of  his 
time. 

Much  might  be  written  of  Wash¬ 
ington's  agricultural  notes,  exten¬ 
sive  weather  records  and  reports  of 
his  great  generosity  to  those  in  need, 
but  to  this  writer,  his  meticulously 
noted  “receipts”  are  especially  ap¬ 
pealing.  One  in  particular,  “A 
Receipt  to  keep  one’s  self  warm  a 
whole  Winter  with  a  single  Billet  of 
Wood,”  reads  as  follows:  “Take  a 
Billet  of  Wood  of  a  competent  Size, 
fling  it  out  of  the  Garret-Window 
into  the  Yard,  run  down  Stairs  as 
hard  as  ever  you  can  drive;  and 
when  you  have  got  it,  run  up  again 
with  it  at  the  same  Measure  of 
Speed;  and  thus  keep  throwing 
down,  and  fetching  up,  till  the  Exer¬ 
cise  shall  have  sufficiently  heated 
you.  This  renew  as  often  as-  Occa¬ 
sion  shall  require.  Probatum  est.” 

To  Arthur  Young,  the  foremost 
scientific  farmer  of  his  day,  editor 
of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  enthu¬ 
siastic  farmer  Washington  wrote: 
“The  more  I  am  acquainted  with 
agricultural  affairs,  the  better  I  am 
pleased  with  them;  insomuch,  that  I 
can  no  -where  find  so  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  those  innocent  and  useful 


pui-suits.  In  indulging  these  feelings 
I  am  led  to  reflect  how  much  more 
delightful  to  an  undebauched  mind 
is  the  task  of  making  improvements 
on  the  earth  than  all  the  vain  glory 
which  can  be  acquired  from  ravag¬ 
ing  it,  by  the  most  uninterrupted 
career  of  conquests.” 

Washington  had  no  blood  children, 
yet  the  heritage  of  the  land  for  its 
own  sake,  the  construction  of  a 
beautiful  mansion  and  maintenance 
of  the  lovely  grounds  were  all  plan¬ 
ned  for  permanence.  How  sadly 
might  the  famous  “Farmer  of  our 
Country”  have  viewed  the  neglected 
gardens,  overgrown  fields  and  di¬ 
lapidated  buildings  which  later  ap¬ 
peared  at  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon! 

The  roof  was  falling,  the  support¬ 
ing  beams  had  rotted,  the  beautiful 
grounds  had  become  unlovely  fields 
and  the  family  tomb  was  literally 
dropping  to  pieces.  But  it  was  hal¬ 
lowed  ground  and  steamboats  pass¬ 
ing  by  on  the  river  tolled  their  bells 
in  respect.  One  day  Ann  Pamela 
Cunningham,  sailing  by,  was  greatly 
touched  and  inspired  by  the  homage 
and,  in  1853,  she  founded  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  purchase  and  resto¬ 
ration  of  Mount  Vernon. 

I  have  visited  Mount  Vernon  and 
found  it  more  inspiring  and  informa¬ 
tive  than  dusty  old  histories.  Every¬ 
thing  is  preserved  exactly  as  it  was 
in  Colonial  days.  The  priceless  an¬ 
tiques,  old  fashioned  gardens,  breath¬ 
taking  view  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  amazing  slave  quarters  and  out¬ 
buildings  are  so  real  that  the  modern  j 
world  seems  to  vanish  while  you 
back  track  more  than  a  hundred 
years. 

While  there,  I  heard  a  passing 
steamer  on  the  Potomac  tolling  its 
bells  in  respect,  as  before  1853,  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies’s  Assocoation,  the  shack  and 
shambles  of  a  farm  has  reverted  to 
its  former  grandeur.  G.  Carlson 


- - - - - -  ■  -■■■  ,  ■ 

A  Woman  ’Round  the  Place 


IBm  Barton  had  a  snug  estate,  complete  excepting  for  a  mate. 

His  livestock,  true  to  Nature,  bred,  but  Ben  adorned  a  bachelor’s  bed. 

His  ram  and  bull  each  had  a  Mrs.,  but  Ben  was  short  on  love  and  kisses. 

He  toiled  upon  his  fertile  fields  and  harvested  abundant  yields. 

He  fed  himself,  and  washed  his  clothes,  and  cleaned  the  house  when  need  arose. 
At  least  he  did  what  he  was  able  —  he  kept  it  cleaner  than  his  stable. 

He  was  contented  with  his  lot;  his  many  friends,  it  seems,  were  not. 

They  said,  “Your  home  is  a  disgrace  to  you,  and  all  the  human  race!” 

With  firmness  they  defined  his  case  —  “You  need  a  woman  ’round  the  place!” 

So  Ben  acquired  domestic  ways,  by  working  nights  and  holidays. 

He  noticed  where  the  yard  was  bare  and  planted  shrubs  and  flowers  there. 

He  piped  the  water  in,  and  then  laid  pipes  to  take  it  out  again. 

He  even  brought,  with  toil  and  pride,  a  greater  comfort  still,  inside. 

He  numbered,  with  his  other  gains,  gay,  frilly  curtains  at  the  panes! 

He  carpeted  the  halls  and  stairs,  and  re-upholstered  all  the  chairs. 

And  then  his  friends  proclaimed  that  he  was  independent  as  could  be. 

|  “You  have  the  comforts  husbands  claim  without  the  drawbacks  of  the  same. 
With  home  so  neat  and  full  of  grace,  why  have  a  woman  ’round  the  place?” 

Ben  Barton  snorted  like  a  horse  and  banged  his  table  top  with  force. 

“You  pointed  out  my  faults,”  said  he,  “and  I  applied  the  remedy. 

But  as  for  you,  1  here  declare  you’ve  put  the  cart  before  the  mare. 

“You  urged  that  I  should  wed  with  speed  because  you  found  my  house  in  need. 
And  now  that  this  is  true  no  more.I’m  doomed  to  stay  a  bachelor! 

If  there’s  a  grain  of  sense  in  that  —  or  half  a  grai  n  —  I’ll  eat  my  hat. 

“Next  week  I’ll  be  a  married  man,  so  get  this  clearly,  if  you  can. 

The  license  bears  two  names  —  no  more;  it  mentions  neither  sink  nor  floor 

It’s  I,  and  not  the  cupboard  space,  that  needs  a  woman  ’round  the  place.” 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


February  20.  1954 


materials  carefully,  and  do  not  stake 
your  entire  crop  on  any  brand-new 
material  which  has  not  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  reliable  field  tests. 

A  farmer  should  experiment  with 
new  materials  and  new  sprays  of 
using  old  ones  to  see  for  himself  the 
results  he  gets.  One-time  experience 
is  not,  however,  the  whole  proof; 
compare  your  individual  results 
with  evidence  of  other  tests  and  ex¬ 
periments.  Usually  by  the  time  you 
can  obtain  a  new  compound  for  trial 
on  your  own  farm,  it  has  already  been 
proved  successful.  Local  variations 
in  dosages  and  timing  may  have  to  be 
worked  out,  however.  The  best  yard¬ 
stick  of  value  for  most  agricultural 
chemicals  is  as  insurance.  They  do 
not  add  much  to  costs,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  from  them  has  been  shown  to 
generally  be  far  more  than  the  small 
investment  they  require. 
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ACs  with  Patented 
M/f  Insulator 


The  CORALOX  Insulator  of  the  AC 
starter-plug  used  in  jet  planes  must 
withstand  terrific  temperatures.  This 
fact  is  important  to  car  owners  be¬ 
cause  the  insulator  of  the  AC  Spark 
Plugs  used  to  fire  automobile  en¬ 
gines  is  of  the  same  composition  as 
that  used  in  the  jet  plug. 

CORALOX,  no  matter  how  high  the 
engine  temperature,  won’t  let  the 
current  "short”  and  cause  your  en¬ 
gine  to  misfire.  And  the  great  strength 
of  CORALOX  permits  the  use  of 
longer,  thinner  insulator  tips  which 
heat  up  quickly  to  burn  away  oil  and 
wet  carbon  deposits.  A  new  set  of 
ACs  can  step  up  power  and  save  fuel 
for  you  in  any  car,  truck  or  tractor. 
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—reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of  many 
who  are  “cleaning  up’’  with  orders  for 
PRESTO.  Science’s  New  Midget  Miracte 
Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 
AMAZING  new  kind  of  firs  extinguisher. 
Tiny  "Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguish¬ 
ers  that  cost  i  times  as  much,  are  8  timt-s  as 
heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3.98.  Almost  two  million  sold! 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners 
of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.  and  to 
stores  for  re-sale — make  good  income.  H.  J. 
Kerr  reports  $20  a  day.  Wm.  Wydallis, 
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“PRESTO”  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  I,  P.  Q. 

(If  you  want  a  regular  Presto  to  use  as  a  demonstrator, 
send  $2.50.  Money  back  if  you  wish.) 


Try  DR.  BARRON'S 
New  FOOT 
*  CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILL0WI 

Do  your  feet  hurt 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron's  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet— help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Bawon  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce.  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5,50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  hack  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
N0W!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

Dept.  5BB,  177  East  75th  St.,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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See-  where  a 
population  expert 
says  one  of  our  real 
big  problems  today  is.  .  .“How  You 
Gonna  Keep  ’em  Down  on  the 
Farm?”  Says  all  our  young  women-, 
folk  are  runnin’  off  to  the  cities, 
leavin’  a  lot  of  our  grooms  without 
brides.  Well,  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  that,  but  there’s  no  point 
in  weeping  about  it.  The  way  I 
figure  it,  farming’s  about  the  most 
honorable  work  I  know  of,  and  any¬ 
body  who’s  gotta  be  coaxed  to  work 
a  farm  had  better  skeedaddle.  Farm¬ 
ing  has  its  own  great  rewards,  worth 
more  than  money,  worth  more  than 
wearing  a  white  collar. 


O’  course  there’s  two  sides  to  the 
coin.  Some  of  the  gals  that  are  goin’ 
to  the  city  are  doing  it  cause  their 
Pa’s  are  stubborn.  They  buy  first 
class  equipment  in  the  barn  but 
make  the  women  do  with  the  same 
old  appliance.  That’s  not  right  either. 
For  the  most  part,  every  good  farm 
wife  is  PROUD  to  do  her  job,  proud 
of  helping  her  husband  and  family 
.  .  .  and  by  the  same  token,  she  de¬ 
serves  household  equipment  just  as 
good  as  you’ve  got  out  in  the  barn. 
All  told,  I  figure  a  farmer  and  his 
missus,  pulling  double  harness,  make 
the  greatest  team  in  the  country. 

tjc  ij5  rjC 

Say,  I’ve  been  seein’  lots  of  calves 
the  past  few  days.  .  .calves  that’ll 
someday  be  your  bread  and  butter. 
Many  of  them  will  end  up  as  re¬ 
placements  in  your  milking  line  so 
they  deserve  some  extra  special  care. 

Of  course  you  don’t  want  to  invest 
too  much  in  them,  and  yet  you  want 
them  to  come  along  strong  and  fast. 
That’s  where  Watkins  Vitamin  Sup¬ 
plement  with  B-12  and  Antibiotic 
comes  in.  For  instance,  tests  show 
that  calves  grow  up  to  25%  faster 
when  they  get  the  right  amount  of 
antibiotic.  Your  Watkins  Man  has  a 
free  pamphlet  titled  “We’re  On  Our 
Way  to  the  Milking  Line.”  It  gives 
all  the  details  on  a  fine  replacement 
program  .  .  .  why  not  ask  him  for  it? 


And  a  tip  for  the  missus.  That 
same  Vitamin  Supplement  with  B-12 
and  Antibiotic  is  just  the  ticket  for 
those  new  chicks.  They’ll  have  a 
better  chance  for  faster  gains.  The 
trick  is  to  get  “dad”  to  buy  a  drum 
of  it  for  his  calves,  then  you  sneak 
some  out  for  your  new  chicks.  .  . 
mix  it  with  homegrown  grains.  Your 
Watkins  Man  has  a  free  pamphlet 
that  gives  all  the  details.  And  don’t 
forget  that  sanitation  is  extremely 
important  with  baby  chicks.  .  . 
your  Watkins  Man  can  help  you  with 
that  little  item  too. 


Say,  do  you  know  a  good  hog  from 
a  poor  one?  Well  if  you  do,  you 
ought  to  enter  the  Pfizer  Hog  Judg¬ 
ing  Contest  that’s  coming  up.  There’s 
$20,000  in  prize  money;  separate  con¬ 
tests  for  adults  and  youngsters;  judge 
from  pictures.  Your  Watkins  Man  has 
the  entry  blanks. 


Well,  I  gotta  get  on  dpwn  the 
road.  So  long. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  J. 
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New  England  poultrymen  have 
been  informed  that  since  January  4 
a  change  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
Boston  egg  market  reporting.  Now 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  de- 
livered  to  Boston;  previously,  the 
wholesale  selling  price  of  eggs  on  the 
Boston  market  w  a  s  reported.  Now, 
with  so  many  eggs  moving  directly 
from  country  shippers  to  Boston’s 
large  retailers  and  dealers,  the  prices 
being  paid  for  these  eggs  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  wholesale  selling 
prices. 


Maine  potato  growers  are  finding 
that  verticillium  wilt,  now  a  po¬ 
tentially  important  disease  problem, 
shows  a  possibility  of  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  crop  rotation.  Observa¬ 
tions  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  during  the  past  growing  season 
show  that  certain  kinds  of  rotation 
will  starve  tiut  the  fungus  in  infested 
soil  or  prevent  its  building  up  a  soil 
infestation. 

One  field  of  Kennebec  potatoes  in 
Maine,  for  example,  proved  the 
value  of  rotation  in  controlling 
verticillium.  Part  of  the  field  was  al¬ 
most  all  wilt  following  one  year  in 
Kennebecs  of  poor  seed  quality, 
while  the  adjoining  part  of  the  field, 
planted  with  the  same  seed  follow¬ 
ing  a  year  of  oats  and  a  year  of 
clover,  was  entirely  free  of  wilt. 

Harry  Dunton,  Pittsfield,  Somer¬ 
set  County,  Maine,  prominent  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  and  dairyman,  poul- 
tryman  and  crops  farmer,  has  built 
himself  a  30  by  36-foot  machinery 
shed  with  a  hip  roof.  Much  room  is 
available  on  the  second  floor  for  a 
woodworking  shop  and  storage  of 
dry  beans  and  oats  and  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Dunton  got  out  his  own  lum¬ 
ber  from  the  woodlots  on  his  700- 
acre  farm.  Downstairs  he  stores  his 
truck,  two  tractors,  a  corn  picker,  a 
hay  baler  and  mowing  machine.  In 
addition,  a  partition  will  be  inserted 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ground 
floor  used  for  a  work  shop,  with  a 
stove  furnishing  heat  during  Maine’s 
cold  winter  days. 


A  23-year-old  Intervale,  N.  H., 
farm  girl  has  been  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Granite  State  abroad 
under  the  1954  International  Farm,. 
Youth  Exchange  program.  She’s  Reta 
F.  Jefferson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Jefferson.  She’s  a 
physical  education  instructor  at 
Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  and  has  been  active  in  4-H 
Club,  Grange,  farming,  homemaking, 
and  athletic  activities.  Miss  Jefferson 
would  prefer  to  go  to  Norway  as  an 
IFYE  delegate. 

Paul  Gilman,  of  the  Thompson 
School  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  designed  a  rope 
conveyor  16  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  wide  to  help  farmers  in  small 
loading  operations.  The  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  one  is  only  $75.  Directions  and 
plans  for  building  it  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Gilman. 


E.  Frank  Branon,  Fairfield,  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Vermont,  has  been  named 
as  New  England’s  representative  on 
the  National  Agricultural  Advisory 


Commission  established  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Branon  operates  a  450- 
acre  dairy  farm  with  a  herd  of  125 
cattle. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  all  Vermont 
cows  was  bred  artificially  in  1953. 
The  figure  of  56,000  cows  so  bred  was 
an  increase  of  about  10,000  over  1952. 

Vermont  poultrymen  and  turkey 
growers  may  obtain  the  latest  recom¬ 
mendations  for  rations  from  the  Farm 
Bulletins  Office,  Morrill  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  or  from 
county  agents.  The  publication  is 
Brieflet  916,  “Poultry  and  Turkey 
Rations,  1954.” 


Awards  at  the  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings,  Worcester,  Mass.,  last 
month  were  as  follows:  4-H  achieve¬ 
ment  medals  to  Adrian  H.  Miller, 
Bernardston,  and  Ruby  L.  Burt,  East- 
hampton;  4-H  alumnus  plaque  to 
Harry  F.  Koch,  Greenfield;  FFA 
alumnus  plaque  to  Woodbury  M. 
Bartlett,  Hamilton;  FFA  public  speak¬ 
ing  medal  to  Henry  Rolfe,  Newbury; 
and  15  soil  conservation  awards  to 
these  farmers  —  Allessio  Brothers, 
Pittsfield;  R.  G.  Howes  &  Sons,  Ash- 
field;  Alfred  Boyer,  Florence;  Alex¬ 
ander  Mushenko,  Monson;  J.  Luis 
Zuretti,  Jr.,  Westboro;  Leroy  Pollard, 
New  Braintree;  James  G.  Zerva, 
Blackstone;  L.  Roy  Hawes,  North 
Sudbury;  William  Lacy,  Jr.,  Byfield; 
Elmer  Crooks,  Bellingham;  George  R. 
Medeiros,  Westport;  Saul  Wyman, 
Bridgewater;  Hilding  S.  Hord,  Mar- 
stons  Mills;  James  Cagney,  Chilmark; 
and  Sherman  J.  Sexton,  Nantucket. 

Massachusetts  cranberry  growers 
harvested  a  record  crop  of  710,000 
barrels  in  1953,  while  the  rest  of  the 
nation  grew  only  510,500  barrels. 

New  Englgand  dairymen  should 
check  their  hay  supplies  and  place 
orders  for  all  hay  needed  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  farm  feeding  seasons, 
advises  Ellsworth  Bell,  Massachusetts 
Extension  economist.  Hay  prices  are 
not  likely  to  go  down  for  some  ime. 


A  multi-purpose  mist  blower,  which 
is  far  more  acceptable  than  previous 
models  used  for  applying  insecticides, 
has  recently  been  tested  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Highly  maneuverable,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  suited  for  treating  small  or¬ 
chards,  small  trees,  nursery  stock, 
row  crops,  grapevines  and  small 
fruits.  It  can  also  be  used  for  broad¬ 
cast  spraying  and  mosquito  control. 
It  weighs  only  200  pounds  and  is 
reasonably  priced.  It  can  be  mounted 
on  a  farm  tractor,  small  trailer,  or 
pick-up  truck.  Bulletin  572,  “Tests 
of  a  Light-Weight  Mist  Blower,”  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  P.  O.  Box  1106,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

A  cattle  breeding  short  course  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  February  15-19,  an  artificial 
insemination  technician  training 
course  from  February  22  to  26,  and 
a  short  course  on  the  same  subject 
for  herd  owners  and  herdsmen  from 
March  1  to  3.  Those  interested  should 
write  or  contact  A.  I.  Mann.  Univer- 
.  sity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Connecticut  turkey  growers  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Burritt  in  New  Britain  Feb¬ 
ruary  22.  John  W.  Manchester 


The  Maine  Bankers’  Assn,  presented  $25  U.  S.  savings  bonds  to  each  of  these 
five  young  ladies  for  being  outstanding  among  Maine  4-H  Club  members 
in  their  economics  projects.  Shown  awarding  the  bonds  at  the  recent  State 
4-H  Club  Contest  at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  is  Kenneth  C.  Lovejoy, 
State  4-  Club  leader.  The  winners  are  (left  to  right):  Sharill  Conroy,  Per- 
ham,  Aroostook  Co.;  Pauline  Small,  Farmington,  Franklin  Co.;  Elaine  Perry, 
Buckfield ,  Oxford  Co.;  Elaine  Lawrence,  Harrington,  Washington  Co.;  and 
Grace  Richards,  Benton,  Kennebec  Co. 


THE  PERFECT 
MUSIC  MAKER 


Kids  love  it!  Just  turn  the  handle  and  the  music 
pours  out!  So  simple,  any  child  can  play  it — adults 
Will  also  enjoy  it.  Educational — youngsterB  can  learn 
up  to  24  well-known  tunes — and  enjoy  doing  it. 
ORDER  BY  MAID  AND  SAVE!  Buy  stwearal— they 
make  wonderful  gifts  and  at  this  price  they're  a 
sensational  value.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Complete  with  one  music  roll 
only  ppb, 

EXTRA  MUSIC  ROLLS 

Your  choice  of  any  4  of  these  songs  for  only  $!. 


□  1.  Happy  Birthday 

□  2.  London  Bridge 

□  3.  Mary  Had  a  Little 

Lamb 

□  4.  Three  Blind  Mice 

□  5.  Round  the  Mul¬ 

berry  Bush 

□  „  6.  Rockabye  Baby 

□  7.  Ring  Around  the 

Rosy 

□  8.  Pop  Goes  the 

Weasel 

□  9.  Jack  &  Jill 

P  10.  Farmer  in  the  Dell 

□  11.  Twinkle,  Twinkle 

Little  Star 

□  12.  Pussy  Cat,  Pussy 

Cat 


□  13.  Home  Sweet  Home 

□  14.  A  Perfect  Day 

□  15.  Sidewalks  of  Xew 

York 

□  16.  Onward  Christian 

Soldiers 

□  1Z.  B  1  u  e  Danube 

Waltz 

□  18.  After  the  Ball  is 

Over 

□  19.  My  Wild  Irish 

Rose 

□  20.  Yankee  Doodle 

□  21.  Silent  Night 

□  22.  Road  to  Mandalay 

□  23.  When  You  &  I 

Were  Young  Magg 

□  24.  Listen  to  the 

Mocking  Bird 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

MELODY  PLAYER  CO  DEPT.  F 
200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclose  is  $ .  Please  send  me  .  Melody 

Players.  Also  send  me  the  extra  song  rolls  checked 
above  (4  for  $1).  Minimum  order  4  rolls. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . . . 

City .  State . 


One  man  with  this  compact  1 2-gal. 
Paragon  can  effectively  spray  insec¬ 
ticides,  disinfectants,  weed  killers, 
whitewash,  water-based  cement 
paints.  Latest  type  spray  gun  produces 
mist  for  wide  coverage,  or  stream  25  feet 
high.  Pump  delivers 
up  to  \l/z  gals,  a  min¬ 
ute.  Low  priced.  See 
your  dealer  or  write 
for  literature  on  hand 
and  power  sprayers. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 

401  Statp  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


EAT  ANYTHING 

FALSE  TEETH! 


If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 
that  slip,  rock  and  cause  sore 
gums— try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates 
fit  snugly  without  powder  or  paste,  because 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits  loose  plates  in 
a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do.  Even  on  old 
rubber  plates  you  get  good  results  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer.  YOU  CAN  EAT  amyTHMNG  ! 
Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  trouble¬ 
some  upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless,  odorless,  harmless 
to  you  and  your  plates.  Removable  as,  direct¬ 
ed.  Plate  cleaner  included.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  If  not  available  at  your 
drug  store,  send  $1.25  for  reliner  for  1  plate. 
PIAST1-UNER  INC.,  Buffalo  1 1,  N.Y. — Dept.  54-G1 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  REL1NER 


PAINT  •  Year  End  Inventory  Closeout 

By  gallonage:  2200  flat  white,  1450  cream,  1100 
700  green,  1400  outside  white.  Price,  f.o'.b.  Railway. 
$1.15  per  gallon,  remittance  with  order.  . 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N. 
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Buckwheat  for  the 
Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  115) 

Buckwheat  should  not,  according 
to  Pennsylvania  recommendations,  be 
grown  on  soils  sufficiently  fertile  for 
profitable  production  of  other  grains. 
Buckwheat  should  be  planted  on  a 
firm  seedbed  between  June  15  and 
July  5  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
pecks  per  acre.  Buckwheat  should  be 
harvested  when  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  is  ripe  to  avoid  un¬ 
due  loss  from  shattering.  Combining 
is  now  the  usual  method  of  harvest. 
The  buckwheat  crop  is  harvested 
dui'ing  the  short,  cool  days  of  Fall 
and,  therefore,  careful  attention  to 
moisture  content  of  the  crop  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  possible,  a  moisture  content 
of  at  least  15  per  cent  should  be  at¬ 
tained. 

Silver  Hull,  Japanese  and  Common 
are  the  most  widely  grown  varieties. 
Common  is  not  a  pure  variety  but  is 
made  up  of  Japanese  and  Silver 
Hull  which  is  mixed  both  mechani¬ 
cally  and  from  natural  cross  fertili¬ 
zation.  Japanese  and  Silver  Hull  are 
open  pollinated  or  cross  fertilized 
and,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  pure,  true  breeding  stocks. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  Dr.  F.  B. 
Bussell,  formerly  Professor  of  plant 
breeding  at  Cornell,  conducted  a  se¬ 
lection  program  on  buckwheat.  In 
the  breeding  work  Dr.  Bussell  was 
working  with  the  Silver  Hull  va¬ 
riety.  His  objectives  in  improving  the 
variety  were  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
uniformity,  a  better  plant  type  and 
higher  yield.  This  constructive  work 
is  still  in  progress  at  Cornell,  and  re¬ 
sults  will  be  reported  to  farmers  as 
the  information  becomes  available. 


Drain  Water  Floods  Land 

The  people  who  live  down  and 
across  the  road  about  300  feet  from 
us,  pipe  their  sewer  or  drain  from 
their  kitchen  sink  direct  into  the 
ditch  on  their  side  of  the  road.  It 
then'  runs  about  20  feet  in  the  open 
ditch  to  a  sluice-way  which  goes 
under  the  road  and  comes  out  on  our 
property.. 

The  ditch  is  a  dry  one  and  only 
carries  water  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  and  after  heavy  rains.  Last  year 
I  asked  the  board  of  health  officers 
to  do  something  about  it  and  they 
refused.  e.  h. 

Whether  you  can  do  anything 
through  a  court  action  against  your 
neighbor  to  prevent  his  maintaining 
an  open  ditch  for  a  distance  of  about 
20  feet  before  it  enters  the  sluice¬ 
way  under  the  road  to  come  out  on 
your  land,  depends  on  whether  this 
water  injures  you  or  your  land  in 
any  respect.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  your¬ 
self  and  family,  if  it  washes  away 
soil,  if  it  destroys  or  damages  crops, 
trees,  fences,  and  the  like,  you  could 
file  suit  against  your  neighbor  for 
an  injunction  against  his  permitting 
the  water  to  run  in  an  open  ditch. 
Otherwise,  if  you  are  not  injured 
in  any  way  by  the  sewer  water  from 
the  people’s  kitchen  sink,  I  doubt  if 
you  could  get  any  action  by  a  court. 

R.  D.  B. 


This  bruSh-clearing  unit,  known  as 
Brushette,  will  clear  brambles,  vines, 
bushes — all  types  of  undergrowth — 
four  times  faster  than  can  be  done 
by  hand.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  the 
machine  will  level  saplings  up  to 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

February  20,  1954 


TAKE  MUSCLE  WORK  OUT  OF  FARMING  WITH . . . 


Here  is  a  practical,  low-cost  tractor  that  is 
handling  a  wide  variety  of  farm  work  for 
thousands  of  farmers  ...  on  quarts  of  fuel, 
instead  of  gallons.  Its  compact  rear-engine 
power  and  front-mounted,  quick-change  im¬ 
plements  adapt  it  to  all  kinds  of  field  and 
barnyard  jobs  .  .  .  plowing,  discing,  cultivating, 
mowing,  hauling,  spreading  manure,  grinding 
feed,  pumping  water,  etc. 

Equipped  with  “creeper  gear”  (%  mph.), 
the  Model  G  is  particularly  suited  for  precision 
work  in  specialized  crops.  All  work  is  up  front 
in  full  view  .  .  .  only  a  hoe-handle  length 


from  the  operator.  It’s  small  enough  to  work 
inside  buildings,  or  to  work  between  wide¬ 
spaced  crop  rows;  big  enough  to  handle  a  5- 
foot  mower  or  a  12-inch  plow  in  sod;  versatile 
enough  to  plant  and  cultivate  up  to  6  narrow 
rows  at  a  time. 

Available  with  hand  or  hydraulic  lift;  your 
choice  of  front-mounted,  quick-change  tools. 

Simplify  your  farming;  save  time  on  dozens 
of  field  jobs  and  chores;  lower  your  produc¬ 
tion  costs;  increase  your  yields;  step  up  your 
profits  .  .  .  with  a  Model  G  Tractor.  See  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  today. 


Heavier  Tractor 

but  light  on  your  pocketbook  —  that’s  the 
Model  B  with  20  drawbar  horsepower. 
Choice  of  full  line  of  mounted  one-row 
implements  for  every  major  crop  —  tools 
for  every  purpose.  Hand  or  hydraulic  lift 
available.  Tractor  operates  belt  and  power 
take-off  equipment. 


(HUS-CHfllMERS 
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$  TRUE  EXPERIENCE 
OP  MALCOLM  SEAGRIST 
NEWYOR^  NEW  YORK 


WE  HAD  LEFT  CUVABA 
TO  EXPLORE  THE 
XINGU  TAPATOS 
REGION  OF  BRAZIL. 
OUR  CRAFT  GLIDED 
BETWEEN  STEAMING 
RIVER  BANKS 
LUSH  WITH 
FLAMING  BLOSSOMS, 
CHOKED  WITH  A  RICH 
GROWTH  OF  TREES 
AND  LIANA. 


YES, MY  WIFE  FOUND  MUCH  TO  DELIGHT  HER,  BUT  SHE 
ALSO  FOUND  SOMETHING  TO  FEAR.  AS  SHE  CASUALLY 
PIPPED  HER  FINGERS  IN  THE  GLASSY  WATERS... 


X  TOLD  HER  OF  THE  TINY  KILLER  FISH  SO  SAVAGE 
THAT  THEY  CAN  STRIP  CATTLE  TO  BARE  BONES  IN 
MINUTES.  DUSK  HAD  DESCENDED  WHEN  MY  WIFE 
LEANED  FAR  OUT  TO  PLUCK  A  WHITE  ORCHID  AND... 


NO,  MISSY  ho!  DEATH  UES 
UNDER  THE  WATERS  OF  THE 
AMAZON!  LA  PIRANHA 
...THE  CANNIBALISf-*^^: 
^OFTHE 

(  R'ver! 


PIRANHA?, 


STOP* 
HOLD  a 
THE 

canoe! 


missy* 

MISSY* 


^  LOOK,  H 
MALCOLM, 
THE  WATER  IS 
r  CHURNING  S 


JUST  IN  TIME* 
'  SEE... 

LA  PIRANHA!, 


FASTER!  FASTER! 

GET  CLOSE  SOX  CAN  i 
PULL-  HER  INTO  THE  A 

ja  canoe!  /asa aaa 


hurry! 

LA  PIRANHA! 


NEVER  get  a  DUD  WITH  «EVEREADY» 4 


brand 

The,  Bam 


CARBON  COMPANY 

„,bu.  ..•> 

(*  .  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


A  Division 


I  COULD  NOT  SEE  HER.  I  WAS  LIKE  A  MADMAN 
WITH  ONE  THOUGHT.. .THE  PIRANHA!  I  YELLED 
TO  MV  MEN  TO  TURN !  FRANTICALLY  I  SWEPT 
THE  WATER  WITH  MY  PLASH  LIGHT!  AFTER 
SECONDS  THAT  SEEMED  LIKE  HOURS... 


THEY'RE  demons!^! 

GLAD  I  HAD  THAT 
/FLASHLIGHT  POWERED 
WITH  "EVEREADY" 
BATTERIES.  I'VE 
NEVER  HAD  A  J 
DUD  WITH  ^ 

"EVEREAD/'! 

THEY'RE  REALLY 
DEPENDABLE  J 


BEEKEEPING 


■a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  toj 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit.! 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  yourj 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom  J 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner's 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c, 
6  month’s  trial  subscription  to 
Gleanings  .in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly).  $1  00.  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets.  fre&  information,  ^'Write  to- 

The  A.  f.  Roof  Company 

12  WEST  21st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1C,  N.  Y. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aenslble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  addresa, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  In  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  5.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64 -Kl,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
whst  etep8  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  oat  wit. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 


Winter  in  the  Lake  Country  has 
been  as  Winter  usually  is,  freezing 
and  thawing  and  with  much  more 
sunshine  than  a  year  ago  but,  alas, 
much  less  rainfall  which  means  that 
drought  conditions  remain  in  most 
sections  unchanged  and  serious.  In 
one  small  village  all  water  has  been 
brought  in  tank  trucks  since  last 
Summer  and  it  is  common  to  hear 
from  all  sides  the  handicaps  which 
such  water  shortage  can  mean. 
Uppermost,  of  course,  is  the  danger 
of  fires  and  the  dreadful  loss  when 
one  does  occur,  such  as  a  neighbor’s 
two  barns  with  cattle  and  grain  or 
6,000  hens  and  all  buildings  burning 
unchecked  until  all  was  lost.  Will 
the  unusual  drought  end  with  a  rainy 
season  and  a  flood  as  old-timers 
think  likely? 

Anyway  the  days  are  delightfully 
longer  and,  as  we  usually  plan  now, 
our  supper  tonight  was  a  pleasant 
meal  by  a  west  window.  Jolly,  the 
cardinal,  lingered  just  outside  by  the 
back  porch  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
hearty  repast  of  all  the  choice  foods 
we  know  he  likes.  Cracked  corn, 
broken  pecans  and  brazil  nuts  left 
from  holiday  time  and  saved  for  him 
alone,  as  he  has  had  a  lot  of  special 
attention  for  he  was  hurt  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  day.  He  came  late, 
just  as  darkness  gathered  and  snow 
was  falling.  What  a  sad  looking, 
suffering  bird  he  was,  too.  His  flam¬ 
ing  head  crest  was  flat  against  his 
neck,  wings  drooping,  crimson  breast 
feathers  ruffled  and  off  in  patches, 
while  just  as  crimson  were  the  drops 
of  blood,  on  the  new  white  snow, 
from  his  left  foot.  What  his  accident 
had  been,  we  would  never  know,  nor 
could  we  Help  him  in  his  pain,  only 
watch,  .hoping  his  wings  were  un¬ 
harmed,  while  he  tried  to  eat.  At 
last  we  saw  him  leave,  his  flight  low 
and  wavering  but  going  on  into  the 
darkness  and,  as  we  well  knew, 
making  his  way  to  the  thicket  in  the 
ravine  by  the  waterfall  where 
tangled  grapevine  forms  a  canopy 
over  elderberry  and  chokeberry  with 


the  thick  red  cedars  near.  Would  we 
ever  see  our  jolly  cardinal  again?  He 
was  not  there  the  next  morning 
early,  as  was  his  habit,  though  we 
were  as  early  with  nut  meats  and 
corn  and  a  cup  of  warm  water  kept 
for  him,  on  a  warmed  wrapped  soap¬ 
stone.  All  this  within  a  little  shelter 
of  branches  and  old  leaves  we  had 
fixed  for  protection.  Nor  did  he  come 
for  three  more  days.  Then  one  morn¬ 
ing  just  as  we  closed  the  door,  after 
what  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  our 
last  hopeless  offering  for  him,  we 
caught  sight  of  that  flash  of  flame  in 
the  maple  tree.  It  was  Jolly’  He  came 
in  a  swooping  perfect  flight  to  alight 
near  the  shelter.  He  finally  came 
down  for  a  trial  sip  of  the  warm 
water  and  to  taste  the  nuts  for  the 
first  time.  We  knew  he  liked  them 
because  he  drew  his  injured  foot  up 
into  his  soft  crimson  feathers  and 
flattened  the  crest  on  his  head.  He 
always  does  this  when  he  is  con¬ 
tented  and  happy.  One  toe  is  gone 
from  Jolly’s  left  foot  as  the  only  re¬ 
minder  of  his  holiday  tragedy,  but 
we  are  so  glad  we  still  have  this 
amiable  and  brilliant  member  of  our 
little  band  of  feathered  friends  we 
have  known  so  long. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  turn  out  the 
light  and  to  lay  another  stick  of 
the  old  apple  tree  on  the  fire  as  the 
burning  one  breaks  into  cheery 
chunks  of  red  coals.  Strange  that  the 
lake  should  be  like  a  looking  glass 
tonight  after  the  fury  of  the  past 
two  days’  northeast  wind.  But  it  is 
quiet  and  peaceful  now,  wearing  its 
silver  band  and  returning  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  star.  A  train  signals 
small  towns  as  it  rushes  through 
the  hills  and  its  whistle  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  echoing  melody.  The  tree 
shadows  grow  dark  as  the  moon 
moves  upward,  and  there  must  be  a 
coming  south  breeze  because  the 
empty  swing  moves  gently  to  and 
fro.  Warmer  tomorrow,  we  hope. 

Ellen  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  Co.,  N  .Y. 


“Animal  Fair”  Film — Pathescope 
Productions  of  New  York  has  just 
released  the  first  four  of  a  series  of 
documentary  motion  pictures  en¬ 
titled  “The  Animal  Fair.”  For  the 
first  time  the  highlights  of  the 
nation’s  top  livestock  shows  and  the 
larger  regional  expositions  can  be 
seen  by  the  general  public  through 
this  medium.  This  series  represents  a 
service  to  the  livestock  industry  by 
Lederle  Laboratories  Divison  of 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  Collectively 
the  shows  cover  all  kinds  of  animals 
— beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry.  These  motion  pictures 
have  been  designed  primarily  for 
television  release  and  are  just  under 
27  minutes  in  length.  They  are  being 
offered  to  television  stations  without 
charge  for  showing  as  public  service 
features.  Because  of  significant  edu¬ 
cational  value,  they  are  available 
on  request  by  4-H,  F.  F.  A.  and  other 
interested  farm  and  consumer  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Inquiry 
should  be  addressed  to  Movies, 
U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  729  7th  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Spray  Folder  —  A  new  and  color¬ 
ful  folder  “There  Is  an  Easier  Way  to 
Spray,”  is  offered  free  to  anyone 
sending  his  name  and  address  t.Q 
Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co., 
Beloit,  Wis.  This  large,  informative 
folder  is  loaded  with  full-color  pic¬ 
tures  and  charts  explaining  the 
Hanson  Brodjet  principle  of  chemical 
application  and  how  it  can  make 
farming  more  profitable.  Detailed 
photos  show  the  simplicity  of  this 
famous  boomless  sprayer  and  nu¬ 
merous  pictures  of  the  equipment  in 
action  illustrate  its  great  versatility 
and  effectiveness.  The  economical 
Hanson  Brodjet  offers  year-round 
trouble-free  spraying. 


Irrigation  Booklet  —  For  both 
pastures  and  field  crops  the  value  of 
irrigation  has  been  well  established. 
The  portable  irrigation  sprinkler  is 


practical  and  especially  suited  to 
Northeastern  farms.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
quaint  farmers  with  the  essential 
facts  relative  to  portable  irrigation 
the  Shur-Rane  Dept.,  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  &  Chemical  Corp.,  John  Bean 
Division,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  an  interesting  and 
valuable  booklet,  “What  You  Should 
Know  About  Portable  Sprinkler 
Irrigation.”  This  booklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost  by  writing  to  the 
corporation  mentioned. 


How,  What,  When  to  Spray — Vir¬ 
tually  anything  the  gardener  and 
home  maker  want  to  know  on  spray¬ 
ing  can  be  found  in  a  new  booklet 
published  by  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 
Co.  The  booklet  contains  32  pages 
and  was  written  by  a  qualified  en¬ 
tomologist.  It  is  a  pocket-sized  guide 
to  effective  pest  and  weed  control 
through  spraying,  and  it  describes 
dozens  of  common  pests,  the  damage 
they  do,  the  materials  recommended 
for  effective  control  of  them  and  in¬ 
structions  for  applying  the  sprays 
correctly. 

The  b(^B^tet  contains  Information 
on  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases 
which  destroy  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  trees,  lawns  and  shrubbery, 
household  pests  and  weeds  and.  brush. 
A  special  reference  guide  is  included 
which  lists  the  types  of  spray  ma¬ 
terials  and  their  manufacturers.  The 
booklet  is  available  free  of  charge, 
for  a  limited  time  only,  from  dealers 
who  handle  Myers’  Pestop  Sprayers 
or  direct  from  the  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro. 
Co.,  at  922  South  Orange  St  ,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio. 
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National  Master  Herschel  D.  New¬ 
som  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  next  few  weeks  in  Washington 
are  of  great  importance  to  farmers, 
the  nation  and  the  world.  His  po¬ 
sition,  as  head  of  the  Grange,  is 
stated  thus: 

In  those  weeks  there  may  be 
shaped  the  type  of  farm  legislation 
that  will  affect  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  for  years  to  come. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  Congress,  the 
Administration  and  the  people  to 
choose  wisely.  It  is  never  easy  to 
give  paramount  importance  to  the 
long-range  welfare  of  our  economy 
when  immediate*  problems  are  so 
pressing.  The  tendency  is  to  enact 
temporary  legislation  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  alleviation  of  emergency 
conditions. 

For  more  than  20  years  we  have 
adopted  expediency  legislation  to 
meet  each  succeeding  emergency. 
Often  such  legislation  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  future  emergencies. 
Our  present  farm  laws  are  a  patch- 
work  of  such  emergency  acts.  Chang¬ 
ing  conditions  often  make  those  laws 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
review  our  basic  farm  laws  and  to 
give  them  the  scope  and  flexibility 
necessary  to  make  them  adaptable 
to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and 
problems.  The  objective  of  those  laws 
should  be  clear.  First,  to  provide 
agriculture  with  the  opportunity  for 
economic  equality  with  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy.  Second,  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  great 
wealth  of  natural  resources  upon 
which  we  must  depend  for  continued 
national  growth  and  prosperity. 
Third,  to  assure  each  farmer  the 
maximum  voice  in  the  management 
of  his  farming  enterprise,  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
the  nation. 

We  do  not  need  to  destroy  our 
present  basic  farm  legislation  in 
order  to  build  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  farm  program.  We  should 
retain  that  which  has  proved  to  be 
sound  and  build  a  stronger  program 
around  it.  Price  supports  at  levels 
needed  to  protect  agriculture  from 
economic  aggression  are  a  basic  part 
of  the  Grange  program.  But  price 
supports  alone  are  not  enough. 

Chief  reliance  on  the  government 
to  establish  prices  is  neither  sound 
nor  desirable  in  the  long  run.  Sup¬ 
ports  should  be  used  primarily  as  a 
safeguard  against  unreasonably  low 
prices.  Our  present  support  laws  fall 
considerably  short  of  doing  that.  We 
should  strengthen,  rather  than  weak¬ 
en,  our  price  support  laws.  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  100  per  cent  of  parity  in 
the  market  place  is  sound,  but  we 
should  not  abandon  our  present  sup¬ 
port  program  until  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  free-enterprise  method  of 
accomplishing  that  parity. 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Pa.,  Pomona  was  recently 
held  at  New  Hanover  Square  with 
Community  Grange  as  host,  and 
Worthy  Master  Clarence  B.  Wehr 
presiding.  The  following  officers 


were  elected:  Master,  Christian 
Hunsicker,  Keystone;  Overseer, 
Clyde  Borneman,  Sanatoga;  Lec¬ 
turer,  Fayette  Rapp,  Sanatoga; 
Steward,  John  Reinford,  Wissahic- 
kon;  Assistant  Steward,  Joseph 
Stringer,  Keystone;  Chaplain,  Her¬ 
bert  Wagner,  Community;  Treasurer, 
Amos  Walton,  Wissahickon;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Adelaide  Stringer,  Keystone; 
Gatekeeper,  Vernon  Rapp,  Sanatoga; 
Ceres,  Elsie  Keim,  Sanatoga;  Po¬ 
mona,  Florence  Hunsicker,  Key¬ 
stone;  Flora,  Mary  Weiss,  Valley; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Florence 
Renninger,  Community;  Executive 
Committee,  for  three  years,  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Keystone;  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  for  two  years,  O.  D.  Bechtel, 
Trappe. 


Uxbridge  Grange,  Blackstone 
Valley,  Mass.,  probably  has  the  old¬ 
est  Subordinate  Master  in  the  Nation 
as  the  result  of  a  recent  election. 
George  J.  French  was  elected  Mas¬ 
ter  at  the  age  of  92.  Mr.  French,  a 
Grange  member  for  44  years,  was 
acclaimed  last  year  the  oldest  Over¬ 
seer  in  the  country  at  91.  Elton 
Jones,  his  grandson,  who  at  16  was  a 
Grange  Master,  installed  his  grand¬ 
father.  D. 


Officers  and  members  of  Sherman, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Grange  No. 
36  celebrated  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Grange,  last 
month.  Joining  with  members  of 
Sherman  Grange  were  Chautauqua 
County  Grange  leaders.  Among  these 
were  Past  Deputy  State  Master 
Edward  Beightol,  Falconer  Grange; 
Mrs.  Beightol,  past  deputy  State 
Juvenile  Matron;'  Deputy  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Willard  Ayers,  Busti;  Glenn 
Witcome,  master  of  Ross  Grange, 
and  President  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  officers’  and  Members’  Assn.; 
and  Mrs.  Witcome,  New  York  State 
Grange  Flora,  Lakewood.  Features 
of  the  meeting  were  the  program  and 
dinner.  Klaus  Schilling,  'a  German 
exchange  student  from  the  Rhine 
Valley  who  makes  his  home  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beightol,  told  of  his 
faint  yet  sad  memory  of  his  father, 
pressed  into  service  during  World 
War  II,  and  the  hardships  and  sus¬ 
pense  of  his  mother  and  children, 
during  his  long  absence  in  a  slave 
labor  camp.  He  said  Germany 
would  welcome  unification  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  without  bloodshed.  The  four 
score  years  of  Grange  history  have 
proved  constructive  to  the  com¬ 
munity  socially,  agriculturally  and 
economically.  The  Grange  is  the  true 
child  of  Fredonia  Grange,  No.  1, 
founded  by  the  beloved  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelly.  Ira  Porter,  Master  of 
Fredonia  Grange,  and  G.  D.  Hinkley, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  perfected  the  organization  of 
Sherman  Grange,  80  years  earlier  to 
the  day  of  last  month’s  celebration. 
Richard  Willing  was  the  first  master 
of  Sherman  Grange.  He  resigned  to 
become  Chautauqua  County  deputy, 
and  John  E.  Ottaway  was  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  w.  J. 


Walter  Jack,  North  East,  Pa. 


TRY  ’EM  ON  A 
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FORD  TRACTOR 

and  DEARBORN  ECONOMY  PLOW 


If  you  have  some  tough  plowing  land  that  makes  your 
present  tractor  grunt  and  groan,  or  if  there  are  low  wet 
spots  in  your  fields  where  you  get  stuck  often,  then  you’ll 
want  to  try  the  new  Ford  Tractor  and  easy  handling  Dear¬ 
born  Economy  Plow.  You’ll  discover  the  Ford  Tractor  has 
the  power  you  need  and  what’s  more,  this  power  costs  less! 

When  the  “chips  are  down”  Ford’s  new  “Red  Tiger”  engine 
delivers  extra  power  that  takes  tough  plowing  in  stride. 
And  when  you  approach  a  low  wet  spot,  all  you  do  is  touch 
the  tractor’s  Live-Action  Hydraulic  Control  lever  to  keep 
from  miring  down.  This  quickly  lifts  the  plow  out  of  the 
ground  and  you  keep  going. 

These  are  just  two  ways  the  new  Ford  Tractor  and  quick- 
attached  Dearborn  Economy  Plow  can  help  make  your 
plowing  go  faster  and  easier.  There  are  many  more,  and 
your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
them  with  you.  Stop  in  and  see  him  soon. 

you  save  plenty  on  share  costs  with  the  Dearborn  Economy  Plow 


All  Dearborn  Economy  Plows  are 
equipped  with  low-cost  “Razor 
Blade”  shares  .  .  .  shares  you  can 
replace  for  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  resharpening.  Tests  show  you 
save  as  much  as  $10  to  $30  per 
100  acres  plowed! 


3-PLOW  POWER  AT  2-PL0W  COST 


In  many  soils,  the  new  Ford  Tractor 
goes  right  along  with  3  plows.  Here 
again,  you  see  how  Ford  Tractor’s 
extra  power  helps  you  get  more 
done  at  less  cost. 

\ 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 


Participants  in  the  ceremonies  on  the  80 th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Sherman  Grange,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  last  month  were :  ( left 
to  right )  Miss  Grace  Ottaway,  granddaughter  of  the  second  Grange  master; 
Mrs.  Clara  Casselman,  chaplain;  Mrs.  Lulu,  Hooker,  lecturer;  Lloyd  Thiem, 
master;  Mrs.  Neva  Glerum  and  Dora  Swezey;  ( standing  left  to  right), 
Grangers  with  long  and  faithful  records,  Floyd  Vrooman,  Ray  Jones ,  Fred 
Swezey,  John  Glerum  and  E.  R.  Swezey.  . 


February  20,  1954 
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RILCO  RAFTERS  ERECTED  IN 


(•(* 


Should  We  Centralize? ” 


THE  WYNVEEN  FAMILY... 

Marvin  and  his  two  boys 

•  “Anyone  who  can  handle  a  level 
and  square  can  put  up  this  build¬ 
ing.  We  had  our  Rilco  Rafters 
assembled  and  erected  in  2  3^  hours. 
We  like  the  appearance  of  our 
Rilco  Poultry  House,  its  sturdy 
construction,  its  spaciousness.” 

So  says  Marvin  Wynveen  in 
speaking  of  his  Type  50  Poultry 
House. 


Ease  and  speed  of  erection  is  a 
mighty  big  factor  in  determining 
over-all  costs  of  any  farm  building. 
That’s  why  Rilco  construction 
means  tremendous  savings.  Rilco 
Glued  Laminated  Rafters  are  pre¬ 
cision  cut,  drilled,  ready  to  erect 
without  cutting  or  fitting.  Actually, 
when  you  build  the  Rilco  way  the 
job’s  half  done  before  you  start! 
Whether  it’s  a  barn,  machine  shed, 
crib  and  granary  or  any  other 
modern  farm  building  .  .  .  Rilco 
Rafters  will  help  you  build  better, 
faster,  for  less! 


Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  the  one- 
room  schools.  The  author  went  to  an 
excellent  one;  so  she  is  prejudiced  in 
their  favor.  Hers  was  taught  by  a 
college  graduate — a  minister  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

Some  of  the  pupils  rode  their  own 
ponies  to  school,  tying  them  in  the 
shed  which  served  for  the  carriage 
horses  on  Sundays.  Those  of  who  did 
not  have  a  pony  walked  or  hitched 
a  ride  behind  a  schoolmate.  All  picked 
up  an  armful  of  wood  from  the  shed 
and  carried  it  into  the  schoolroom  as 
we  went  in  each  day. 


. 


Typical  cost, 

all  materials  above  foundation 


*1515 


*  Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Designed  for  labor-saving  after  erection,  too,  Marvin  Wynveen’s  Type  50  Poultry 
House  is  24'  x  42'  in  size,  fully  insulated.  7'  x  7'  door  and  post  free  interior 
permits  easy  access  for  tractor  and  spreader.  Building  is  covered  with  shiplap, 
paper,  shingles.  Dropping  boards  hinged  for  easy  cleaning. 

"You  Can't  Beat 

RIUO  CONSTRUCTION 


JJ 


Typical  cost,  all  materials  .  f 
above  masonry  wall  v 

$4325.69* 

Type  50  Barn  36' x  60'  HI  fj§ 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality. 

Building  shown  is  a  Type  50  Barn  36'  x  60' 
with  roomy,  ample  storage  loft. 


SAYS  RAY  DOYEN 


•  “Rilco’s  laminated  con¬ 
struction  gives  me  the 
solid  barn  I  like.  There  are 
a  lot  of  Rilco  buildings  in 
this  neighborhood.  Every 
one  has  stood  up.”  Take 
a  tip  from  farmers  who 
know!  Ask  your  lumber 
dealer  about  Rilco — now! 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold 
only  through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RILCO 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name_ 


Address _ 
Town _ 


.State. 


What  We  Learned  in  the  One-Room 
School 

We  were  given  some  of  what  today 
would  be  called  religious  education 
and  hence  frowned  upon.  We  learned 
(memorized,  if  you  wish)  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule 
and  that  there  is  a  Divine  Order  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  recall  ever  hear¬ 
ing  the  words  so  fraught  with  bigotry 
today:  Jew,  Catholic,  and  Protestant. 
Yet  I  came  from  a  Catholic  home  and 
the  teacher  was  a  Lutheran  minister; 
there  must  have  been  room  for 
prejudice  on  both  sides. 

We  did  not  learn  as  many  diversi¬ 
fied  facts  as  our  children  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  today,  but  we  did  learn  a 
respect  for  and  a  love  of  knowledge. 
We  did  not  sneer  at  the  thin  sickly 
boy  with  the  heavy  glasses  because 
he  could  not  catch  a  ball;  he  told  us 
stories  about  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  And  I  must  have  picked 
up  a  good  bit  of  information,  for 
when  I  moved  on  to  a  big  centralized 
high  school  (there  were  199  in  my 
graduating  class),  I  was  always  on 
the  honor  roll  and  never  did  any 
homework. 

But  what  of  another  school  of 
about  this  same  time?  Recently  I 
heard  of  a  family  who  in  the  depths 
of  the  depression  thought  they  could 
weather  out  the  storm  better,  in  a 
Small  upstate  town  than  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York  City.  So  they 
moved  to  a  small  mining  village.  The 
teacher  was  86  years  old  and  had 
been  the  teacher  since  she  was  20. 
She  immediately  recognized  these 
new  pupils  as  different,  so  she  paid 
the  family  a  visit. 

“I  imagine  you  would  like  to  have 
your  daughter  graduate?”  she  asked. 

The  parents  replied,  “Yes,”  they 
wanted  her  to  go  on  to  high  school. 

“Well,  I’ve  never  had  anyone 
graduate  here  before,  but  I’m  quite 
sure  it  can  be  arranged.” 

So  the  Regents  examinations  were 
sent  for,  administered  to  the  girl,  and 
she  graduated  from  eighth  grade. 
The  year  1932  made  history  in  that 
village. 

Teachers  in  the  One-Room  School 

Between  these  two  extremes  was 
the  average  school,  taught  by  a  high 
school  graduate,  always  one  of  the 
smartest  pupils.  If  it  was  a  man,  he 
would  teach  for  a  while,  saving  his 
money,  and  then  go  on  to  college. 
If  it  was  a  girl,  she  might  do  the 
same,  but  more  often  she  helped  send 
a  brother  to  school.  When  the  teacher 
lived  with  his  parents,  salaries  did 
not  have  to  go  soaring  beyond  the 
taxpayers’  reach.  The  district  teach¬ 
er’s  living  expenses  were  almost  nil, 
there  had  been  no  capital  outlay, 
and  a  $1,000  annual  salary  was  ade¬ 
quate. 

The  author  entertained  hopes  for 
such  a  job  while  she  was  going  to 
high  school.  But  when  she  gradu¬ 
ated  a  premium  was  placed  on  teach¬ 
ing  jobs:  one  had  to  graduate 
from  Normal  School  or  go  to 
college  for  two  years  instead  of  just 
being  smart.  Now  our  teachers  have 
to  graduate  from  college  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  service.  Soon 
five  years  of  higher  education  may  be 
required.  This  is  by  legislative  action; 
hence  it  must  be  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

And  I  frankly  think  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  benefiting  from  its  conse¬ 
quence — the  centralized  school.  Those 
of  us  who  got  good  educations  in 
the  district  schools  are  the  vocal  ones, 
and  we  are  a  shameful  minority.  Let 
us  accept  our  defeat  gracefully,  take 
inventory  of  the  present  school  situ¬ 
ation,  and  work  toward  the  future 
instead  of  lamenting  the  loss  of  the 
past.  Of  course  we  have  a  fine  past; 
our  nation  would  not  be  the  fine  place 
it  is  if  we  did  not.  But  we  can  only 
stay  on  top  by  making  the  present 
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the  best  possible.  This  is  not  done 
by  fighting  change  but  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  toward  a  better  future. 

Advantages  of  Centralized  School 

What  are  the  advantages  of  cen¬ 
tralized  schools? 

First,  they  provide  a  far  greater 
equalization  of  instruction  and  tax 
load.  In  the  one-room  school  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  one  teacher;  if 
she,  or  he,  is  good,  as  I  said  before 
and  would  like  to  emphasize  again, 
there  is  no  better  education  to  be 
had.  But  if  the  teacher  is  not  good — 
and  alas,  some  are  not,  those  chil¬ 
dren  end  up  with  no  education  to 
speak  of  and  a  scorn  for  those  who 
are  educated.  In  a  centralized  school, 
the  scholars  are  exposed  to  many 
types — good,  bad,  and  so-so — and 
they  end  up  with  a  fair  education. 
Furthermore,  most  one-room  schools 
are  overcrowded,  unsanitary  and  un¬ 
safe.  Remodelling  to  bring  them  up- 
to-date  would  put  a  far  heavier  load 
on  the  individual  than  centralization. 
State  aid,  bonds  and  various  other 
forms  of  financial  assistance  are  more 
readily  obtainable  for  a  large  under¬ 
taking  than  for  a  small.  In  other 
instances  the  district  schools  have  be¬ 
come  so  small  as  to  become  a  liabil¬ 
ity.  The  law  requires  a  salary  of 
$2500  per  year  for  a  teacher.  If  she 
has  only  four  or  five  pupils  (one 
school  had  an  average  attendance  of 
1.85  in  1948),  it  follows  that  the 
citizens  are  not  getting  ample  return 
for  their  money. 

Second,  centralization  does  not 
necessarily  close  the  one-room 
school.  These  can  be  operated  for  the 
first  six  grades  where  the  voters  of 
the  common  school  district  so  desire. 
Perhaps  a  word  should  be  inserted 
here  about  how  centralization  is  ac¬ 
complished;  it  would  clear  up  some 
misunderstandings.  A  majority  of 
voters  in  the  entire  proposed  central 
district  must  favor  the  move.  Then 
a  majority  of  voters  in  any  operating 
common  school  district  within  the 
central  district  must  vote  to  join  it. 
If  the  voters  in  the  common  district 
wish  to  operate  their  school  through 
sixth  grade,  neither  the  voters  of  the 
central  district  nor  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  can  close  it.  The  cost  of  these 
schools  is  paid  by, the  central  district. 

Third,  the  trend  today  is  toward 
more  leisure  time.  Once  an  educa¬ 
tion  of  “readin’,  writin’,  and  ’rith- 
metic”  was  sufficient;  then  most 
people  worked  twelve  or  fourteen 
"hours  a  day  for  a  living.  That  has 
changed,  and  we  all  have  other  in¬ 
terests.  No  small  district  school,  how¬ 
ever  rich,  could  provide  all  the 
extras  of  a  centralized  school:  art, 
music,  physical  education,  dramatics, 
woodworking,  mechanics,  etc.  These 
are  available  not  only  to  the  children 
but  to  adults  of  the  community  as 
well  in  night  school. 

Fourth,  we  give  our  children  a 
much  better  chance  for  a  good  life. 
There  is  optional  kindergarten.  We 
give  them  a  hot  meal  at  noon...  We 
have  a  guidance  director  to  help 
health  and  examine  their  eyes,  ears, 
growth  and  teeth  periodically.  We 
have  a  guidance  director  to  help 
young  men  and  women  choose  their 
vocations  sensibly.  We  offer  greater 
training  in  non-academic  subjects: 
agriculture,  shop,  home-m  a  k  i  n  g  , 
shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping,  driv¬ 
er-training,  and  so  on.  We  can  bring 
in  cultural  performances  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  that  would  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  twenty. 

Fifth,  by  consolidating  all  re¬ 
sources  in  one  school,  there  is  less 
waste.  There  can  be  an  efficient  heat¬ 
ing  plant  and  janitorial  service.  Li¬ 
brary  facilities,  instead  of  being  du¬ 
plicated  in  each  small  school,  can  be 
increased  in  scope.  The  many  audio¬ 
visual  aids  that  make  more  palatable 
education  that  to  some  people  is  a 
bitter  medicine  can  be  purchased  if 
they  will  give  sufficient  service  and 
not  cost  each  taxpayer  an  outrageous 
amount. 

What  One  Parent  Thinks 

Finally,  the  district  school  is  a 
splendid  fragment  of  history,  to  be 
clung  to  as  long  as  possible,  just  as 
New  England  has  clung  to  the  town 
meetings.  Under  some  circumstances, 
however,  it  simply  cannot  function 
as  a  school  should.  One  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  the  increase  in  motor 
travel.  There  are  some  schools,  but 
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few,  that  can  be  reached  without 
going  near  a  paved  highway;  they 
are  indeed  fortunate.  Nevertheless, 
the  hue  and  cry  is  for  better  roads. 
Wherever  there  is  a  hard  surface, 
some  drivers  are  dangerous,  and  l 
would  get  many  more  gray  hairs 
than  I  now  have  if  I  were  worrying 
about  my  children  walking  along  or 
crossing  state  and  county  roads.  My 
children  are  safer  on  the  bus  than 
in  my  kitchen,  according  to  insur¬ 
ance  company  reports.  Another  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  works  against  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  is  the  disparity  between 
its  physical  makeup  and  what  col¬ 
lege  graduates  regard,  as  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  The  pot-bellied  wood 
stove,  the  outdoor  pump  and  privy, 
and  the  lack  of  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  of  a  sophisticated  type,  although 
superficial,  prevent  many  teachers 
from  accepting  country  schools. 

Still  another  circumstance,  not  so 
easily  demonstrable,  that  gives  the 
centralized  school  an  edge  over  the 
very  homogeneous  local  school  is  the 
fluidity  of  America.  Farm  boys  do 
not  very  often  stay  on  the  farm  any 
more.  Many  come  back  to  it,  for¬ 
tunately,  but  they  have  a  fling  at  a 
job  in  the  city  or  the  armed  services 
first.  A  small  district  school  leaves 
him  unprepared  for  the  shock  of  life 
outside  his  closely  knit  community; 
the  cut-throat  competition,  the  lux¬ 


uries  wih  their  price,  the  noise  and 
strain  of  what,  for  want  of  a  more 
descriptive  term,  we  call  modern 
civilization. 

Burden  is  on  the  Parents 

In  all  objective  fairness,  is  not  the 
centralized  school  better  for  our  chil¬ 
dren?  If  you  think  its  morals  are 
low,  raise  them.  If  you  feel  too  re¬ 
moved  from  your  children’s  educa¬ 
tion,  go  to  the  monthly  PTA  meet¬ 
ings.  If  you  want  more  voice  in  the 
running  of  the  school,  acquaint  your¬ 
self  with  the  school  board  and  per¬ 
haps  become  a  member  of  it.  If  you 
think  you  learned  more  than  your 
offspring  are  learning,  spend  a  day 
at  school  with  them;  how  many 
questions  that  they  answer  could  you 
answer?  If  the  teacher  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
character,  encourage  better  people 
to  go  into  the  profession.  There  is 
nothing  that  you,  as  an  individual, 
cannot  do  to  make  the  centralized 
school  as  much  a  social  force  in  the 
community  as  the .  one-room  school 
was.  We  all  have  cars  now  and  a 
drive  of  five  miles  is  no  worse  than 
a  walk  of  half  a  mile  was  before 
automobiles.  If  our  schools  today  are 
not  so  good  as  they  should  be,  let  us 
put  the  blame  where  it  belongs:  on 
ourselves,  not  on  the  abstract  cen¬ 
tralization.  Myrtle  M.  Westbrook 


The  anxious  father  had  come  to 
ask  the  Parson  that  he  do  some¬ 
thing  to  change  his  son’s  mind  be¬ 
cause  the  boy  was  choosing  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  had  no  future  in  it 
financially.  His  hours  would  be  long, 
irregular,  and  difficult  the  rewards 
all  too  few.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  other  things  that  the  boy  might 
do  that  would  bring  him  far  greater 
returns  in  money,  prestige  and  ease 
than  the  work  he  was  choosing.  To 
the  father  it  appeared  that  the  lad 
should  choose  a  career  that  would 
promise  good  income  and  comfort¬ 
able  retirement.  The  work  that  the 
boy  was  choosing  was  one  of  ser¬ 
vice.  It  would  require  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  years  of  preparation,  and  after 
that,  because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
human  nature,  it  would  offer  but 
little  hope  of  advancement,  especial¬ 
ly  if  he  persisted  in  his  present 
youthful  ideals. 

Here  were  two  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  concepts  of  life,  and  thus  there 
was  small  hope  of  the  Parson  being 
able  to  bring  them  together  with  any 
degree  of  contentment.  One  was  a 
concept  all  too  common  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  It  prided  itself 
upon  being  practical,  sensible  and 
complete.  The  Parson  had  seen  it 
materialize  before,  but  to  the  dismay 
of  all  concerned.  In  that  precious  in¬ 
stance,  both  father  and  mother  had 
gone  to  business  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  provide  for  their  only 
daughter’s  every  need  by  leaving  a 
sizable  estate.  Meanwhile,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  ran  loose  on  the  town.  And,  one 
day,  the  Parson  listened  to  the  tear¬ 
ful  confession  of  a  mother  who  had 
lived  to  see  her  daughter  absolutely 
in  the  gutter.  That  was  hardly  being 
practical. 

The  other  concept  of  life  has  been 
with  us  for  ages  also.  It  is  the  idea 
of  service  with  but  little  regard  to 


personal  comfort  and  reward.  Some¬ 
how  the  earthy,  so-called  practical, 
mind  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  mind  of  the  idealist, 
the  person  with  a  sense  of  mission. 
So,  it  would  appear  that  another 
parent  would  have  to  stand  by  and 
watch  his  son  invest  his  life  in  a 
manner  that  the  parent  could  only 
see  as  foolishness.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  idealist,  the  ty]5e 
that  seems  embued  with  a  purpose, - 
has  been  able,  through  the  genera¬ 
tions,  to  lift  mankind  above  the 
crassly  materialistic,  and  to  keep  the 
world  from  making  a  headlong  dash 
into  barbarism.  It  would  seem  that 
the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the 
two  concepts  lies  in  the  personal 
answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  life 
for?”  Some  will  answer  that  question 
one  way,  some  another;  nor  will  the 
two  ever  be  able  to  understand  each 
other  completely. 

A  while  ago  the  Parson  was  read¬ 
ing  of  a  person  who  had  really  made 
the  full  grade  of  life  according  to 
the  materialistic  ideal.  His  estate 
was  c  o  u  n  te  d  in  many  millions  of 
dollars.  His  activities  were  listed  in 
detail.  But,  nowhere,  in  the  long  list, 
was  there  any  indication  that  he  had 
ever  given  one  red  cent  of  it  to  help 
a  fellow  man.  Had  he  never  walked 
through  the  corridor  of  a  hospital, 
or  brushed  the  shoulder  of  a  man 
burdened  with  debt  and  worry?  He 
must  have  at  some  time,  but  it  ap¬ 
parently  never  touched  his  heart.  He 
had  been  a  success  in  his  own  way. 
It  was  certain  he  would  have  a 
beautiful  tomb.  But  everything  that 
he  ever  had  been  would  be  in  that 
tomb.  The  Parson  got  to  thinking, 
that  everybody  knows  when  he  was 
born,  and  where,  but  nobody  knows 
what  for. 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  this 
young  man  who  seems  to  say,  “If  you 
call  that  living,  you  can  have  it.” 
His  kind  will  never  be  content  with 
the  satisfaction  of  the  lesser,  purely 
selfish  ambitions.  His  kind  must  have 
purposeful  spiritual  adventure. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 

New  Grassland  Seed  Drill 

With  this  new  grassland  drill ,  a  farmer  can  plant  a  mixture  of  small  grains, 
grasses  and  legumes  without  destroying  good  pasture  he  may  have  stand¬ 
ing.  He  can  deep-place  fertilizer,  too,  going  deep  as  nine  inches,  and,  at 
once,  maintain  small  seed  depth,  also.  Many  farmers  and  soil  conservation¬ 
ists  see  promise  of  longer  grazing  seasons  and  more  economical  production 
of  milk,  beef,  mutton,  wool,  pork  and  eggs  with  this  new  machine. 


February  20,  1954 


Accurate 


Planting 


Like  a  prize  fighter’s  short  punch, 
Short-Drop  planting  is  more  accur¬ 
ate.  That’s  what  you  get  with  an 
Allis-Chalmers  tractor-mounted  drill 
planter. 

Short,  straight  seed  tubes  and  low- 
mounted  seed  cans  space  kernels  to 
your  measure  ...  no  bouncing  or 
spiraling  of  seed.  You  plant  faster 
without  a  worry. 

The  entire  planter  is  hydraulically 


lifted,  for  turning  and  transport. 
Free-Swing  hitch  lets  openers  follow 
naturally  around  contours  .  .  .  avoids 
side-slip  on  slopes  or  hillsides.  Over 
100  different  seed  plates  available. 
Gear-type,  or  big- capacity,  gate-type 
fertilizer  attachments  to  fit  your 
needs. 

Two-row  units  for  CA  Tractor;  two 
and  four- row  units  for  WD  and  WD- 
45  Tractors. 

( 

SHORT-DROP 
Drill  Planters 


fllLIS'CHflLMERS 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Tubs; 
I RRI6ATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  use  any  %  to%  HP  motor, 
Does  not  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi  add  50c) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  13,  N.  J.  w 

Motor  coupling  included. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help  A 

Trv  a  Brooks  Patented  Air  IT  liP I 


Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  || 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forms  of  reducible 
rupture  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  heavenly  com¬ 
fort  and  security,  day  and 
night,  at  work  and  at  play, 
or  it  costs  you  nothing! 

Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sen!  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  447-F  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Vd< 

LOCK 

WELLING 

. 

KEEP  SILAGE  PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA  Wood— Warmth, 

Wood— Flavor,  Wood— Acid  Resistant, 

Wood  — Unadilla 

Buy  right  the  first  time!  Picture  yourself  as  the 
owner  of  a  new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla.  Wood 
is  not  harmed  by  silage  acids.  Wood  is  the  time- 
proven  material  for  long  life  silos.  Factory  creosote 
provides- a  permanent  finish  for  your  Unadilla.  Store 
this  year’s  crops  in  a  heavy-duty,  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silo  —  a  Unadilla.  Hundi’eds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  C-79  Unadilla,  N.Y.* 


UNADILLA  SILO 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
iresponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rdbal  New- 
Y creek  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Dealers’  Fluid  Milk  Profits 
in  Outside  Markets 

In  one  of  the  recent  R.  N.-Y.  editorials,  you  point 
out  that  the  spread  between  the  price  of  milk 
paid  to  the  farmer  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  has  now  risen  to  14.18  cents  per  quart. 

I  presume  this  figure  is  based  on  a  retail  price 
of  about  24  cents.  It  may  interest  you  that  in  some 
chain  stores  of  southern  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  one  can  buy  milk  at  22  ^  cents,  while  in 
some  towns  of  Dutchess  County  —  surrounded  by 
dairy  farms  —  stores  charge  29  cents  a  quart.  I 
realize  that  the  location  of  a  processing  plant 
rather  than  the  location  of  dairy  farms  affects 
the  price  of  milk,  but  there  are  processing  plants 
not  more  than  20-25  miles  from  the  Dutchess 
County  towns  mentioned  above.  a.  l. 

New  York  • 

[Ed.  —  The  14,18  cent  spread  was  based  on  a 
doorstep  delivery  price  of  26  cents  a  quart.  The 
store  price  in  N.  Y.  City  at  the  same  time  was 
23  cents  a  quart  for  approved  milk,  container  or 
bottle.] 


Here  in  northeast  Pennsylvania  some  of  the 
milk  is  used  locally,  but  much,  if  not  most,  of  it 
is  sent  to  the  New  York  City  market.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  takes  his  milk  to  a  creamery  which  ships  to 
New  York;  he  is  getting  roughly  eight  cents  a 
quart.  The  milk  is  being  retailed  here  for  23  ^ 
cents  a  quart,  homogenized  and  not  home  de¬ 
livered.  Milk  bought  at  retail  in  Pennsylvania  was 
increased  in  price  a  few  times  this  past  Summer. 
It  was  selling,  homogenized  in  the  store,  for  27 
cents  a  quart  as  of  late  September.  The  price  is 
state-fixed  and  mandatory;  one  storekeeper  was 
telling  me  her  husband  was  arrested  for  selling 
a  cent  below  the  fixed  price;  the  price  had  been 
increased  and  they  had  not  been  notified. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  milk  should  cost 
the  consumer  more  in  this  dairy  country  than 
it  does  in  N.  Y.  City.  The  farmers,  I  assume,  get 
the  same  price  whether  the  milk  is  sold  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  New  York  City.  It  costs  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount  to  ship  to  New  York,  a  cost  which 
is  not  added  to  milk  consumed  near  home.  It 
would  appear  that  the  dealers  in  Pennsylvania 
are  netting  a  profit  of  about  four  cents  a  quart 
more  than  those  in  New  York  City.  J.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

Dealers  who  sell  fluid  milk  in  markets  other 
than  in  New  York  City  have  always  operated 
on  a  much  greater  profit  margin  than  New 
York  City  dealers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  are  able  to  buy  their  milk  from  dairymen 
either  at  the  uniform  price,  as  fixed  by  the 
Market  Administrator  under  the  Federal 
Order  affecting  metropolitan  market  milk,  or 
at  the  uniform  price  plus  a  slight  premium. 
They  have  no  transportation  problem  and  low 
labor  costs.  New  York  City  dealers  must  pay 
the  higher  Class  I-A  price,  must  pay  the 
freight  to  the  city,  and  have  much  higher 
labor  costs. 

The  increased  price  now  in  effect  for  I-C 
milk  sold  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
may  force  local  market  dealers  in  those  areas 
to  pay  their  producers  a  few  pennies  more. 
However,  since  I-C  milk  sold  in  upstate  New 
York  markets  is  still  being  priced,  under  the 
new  proposal,  at  20  cents  above  the  uniform 
price,  dairymen  supplying  those  markets  can 
expect  no  automatic  price  increases. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Case  Milk  Commit¬ 
tee  recommends  an  immediate  20-cpnt  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  this  I-C  milk,  and  an 
eventual  price  equal  to  the  Class  I-A  price. 


Until  such  times  as  these  proposals  are 
adopted,  it  therefore  behooves  all  farmers  who 
sell  their  milk  in  local  markets,  wherever 
located,  to  organize  and,  thus  organized,  bar¬ 
gain  for  a  better  price.  They  can  get  it  if  they 
try  because  their  dealers,  working  on  a  large 
spread,  can  well  afford  to  give  it  to  them. 


McIntosh  on  the  Move 

LTHOUGH  the  1953  New  York  and  New 
England  apple  crop  was  some  five  million 
bushels  smaller  than  in  1951,  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  off-year  crop  of  1952.  It  came 
to  about  21  million  bushels,  which  is  over  22 
per  cent  of  the  national  crop. 

In  view  of  this  large  crop  from  our  region, 
it  is  good  to  report  that  prices  are  holding 
well  for  apples — about  a  dollar  a  bushel  above 
the  1951  levels  —  and  that  the  movement  of 
McIntosh,  the  important  variety  in  the  region, 
has  been  heavy  and  far  ahead  of  other  years. 
Almost  10  per  cent  more  Macs  went  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  November  of  1953  than  in  1951. 
In  a  big-crop  year,  this  is  a  significant  in¬ 
crease. 

Less  than  a  third  of  the  N.  Y.  -  N.  E.  crop 
remained  in  storage  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
and,  although  the  holiday  season,  as  usual, 
slowed  movement  out  of  warehouses,  the 
early  marketings  augered  well  for  the  season 
and  became,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  Just  recently  the  New  York  -  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute  said:  “Frankly,  it  looks 
good  for  the  balance  of  the  year.” 

The  cause  of  this  marketing  success  is  not 
easily  perceived.  Fortunately,  and  sensibly  on 
the  part  of  the  growers,  the  Institute  had 
more  money  for  its  merchandising  efforts  than 
it  could  dream  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  its 
continual  barrage  of  television  and  radio 
advertising  must  have  been  effective  in  creat-'' 
ing  apple  wants  and  demands.  Good  quality 
and  grading  at  the  farm  must  have  helped, 
too;  and  some  growers  had  better  finish  be¬ 
cause  of  weather  this  year  and  also  because 
of  improvement  in  spray  materials  and 
schedules. 

As  plans  for  the  apple  orchards  in  1954  take 
shape,  the  grower  can  proceed  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  knowing  that  his  work, 
money,  and  time  —  plus  risks  —  brought  him 
some  return  last  year.  We  can  feel  good  with 
the  growers  as  we  recognize  that  not  many, 
if  any,  American  farm  commodities  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  as  much  planning,  precision  and 
pride. 

The  “apple-a-day”  diet  continues  to  be 
a  good  habit,  just  as  American  as  apple  pie. 


Electric  Stoves 

WE  are  in  favor  of  progress  and,  while 
we  favor  gas,  electricity  and  kerosene 
over  woodburning  stoves  because  of  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  handling,  these  new  inventions 
do  generate  problems. 

We  thought  Thaddeus  Q.  Buskin  put  it  well 
the  other  day  when  he  said:  “No  longer  will 
a  young  man  ask  a  girl  about  her  cooking 
ability.  Instead  he  will  ask  whether  she  has 
a  degree  from  an  engineering  school.  An 
electric  stove  with  its  bells,  gongs,  cymbals, 
stop-and-go  signals,  self-timing  motors, 
brakes,  carburetors,  radar  and  super-sonic 
devices  is  something  that  would  make  Grand¬ 
mother  Buskin  open  her  eyes.” 

Do  not  get  us  wrong:  we  favor  electric 
stoves.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  a  young 
fellow  should  check  his  girl’s  engineering 
ability  these  days  as  well  as  her  ability  to 
make  decent  pies  and  beef  stew. 


“Footprint  Fertilizer 99  for  Forests 

MOST  plantation  owners  who  have  planted 
forest  trees  want  them  to  grow  to  har¬ 
vest  size  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  have 
wondered  whether  they  could  promote  the 
growth  by  applying  fertilizer,  lime  or  some 
other  material,  the  same  as  for  field  crops. 
While  some  limited  areas  are  deficient  in 
potassium  and  magnesium  and  would  benefit 
from  the  application  of  appropriate  fertilizer, 
the  most  desperate  need  in  95  per  cent  of 


forest  plantations  is  “footprint  fertilizer”,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  L.  S.  Hamilton,  Cornell 
forester. 

“Footprint  fertilizer”  is  another  way  of  em¬ 
phasizing  frequent  inspection  tours  of  one’s 
woodland.  A  walk  through  the  woods  will 
help  you  spot  anything  abnormal  that  might 
be  the  start  of  insect  or  disease  troubles.  All 
our  forest  trees  have  serious  pests,  most  of 
which  can  be  controlled  if  spotted  in  time.  Any 
damage,  also,  from  lightning,  snow,  ice  and 
wind  can  be  noted,  and  appropriate  action 
taken.  In  young  and  newly  established  plan¬ 
tations,  an  inspection  trip  will  give  a  check 
on  survival  of  trees,  and  on  deer  or  mouse 
damage.  Whether  the  trees  need  pruning  or 
thinning,  and  how  well  they  are  growing,  can 
also  be  determined  by  repeated  “application 
of  footprints”  to  the  plantation.  , 


Marketing  Farm  Produce 

TV/I-  ORE  workers  are  now  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  than  in 
farm  food  production  itself.  Fewer  and  fewer 
workers  have  been  needed  over  the  past  two 
decades  to  produce  food  and  fiber  on  U.  S. 
farms,  while  more  and  more  people  have  be¬ 
come  engaged  in  marketing  farm  produce. 

There  are  too  many  in  this  latter  class  — 
too  many  in  relation  to  the  services  rendered. 
Food  distribution  has  been  a  profitable  field, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
public  good  transcends  the  profit  motive.  If 
ever  a  streamlining  was  necessary  in  this  age 
of  constant  streamlining,  it  is  in  the  field  of 
food  distribution.  Here  is  a  business  That  has 
become  overfed,  overstaffed  and  overindulged. 
Given  the  opportunity  and  the  proper  facili¬ 
ties,  farmers  might  well  do  a  better  job  than 
the  so-called  experts.  It  would  be  hard  to  do 
a  poorer  job. 

The  day  of  restricting  the  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  leaving  distribution  to  others  is, 
fortunately,  drawing  to  a  close.  Farmers  must 
be  alert  to  take  over  this  task  when  it  falls 
to  them,  as  in  the  scheme  of  things  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Farmers  would  make  history  if  all  of  them 
would  write  to  their  leaders  as  to  which  of  the 
three  propositions  for  pricing  Class  III  milk  is 
best  for  them.  For  years  this  has  been  the  bone 
in  our  throats  and  it  is  choking  not  only  farm¬ 
ers  but  the  nation  as  well. 

Your  editorials  on  the  subject  are  jewels.  Every 
one  of  them  shines  with  a  moral  knowledge  of 
business,  leading  the  farmers  with  calm  resolve 
and  logic. 

To  me  your  editorial,  “What  Price  Class  III 
Milk”,  in  the  December  19  issue  was  a  lighthouse 
for  our  government  leaders,  showing  them  which 
way  to  go.  I  am  writing  to  Secretary  Benson,  also 
to  Albany  and  my  Senator  and  Congressman, 
urging  their  support  of  the  midwest  condensery 
price  as  the  base  for  Class  III  milk. 

Many  thanks  for  your  splendid  advice.  Please 
retain  your  genuine  spirit  of  independence,  which 
is  so  helpful  to  our  American  society  and,  in  so 
many  places,  so  rare  today.  j.  w. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


Your  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  finest  farm 
paper  put  out;  I  mean  over  the  weekly,  monthly, 
semi-monthly  —  all  of  them.  You  top  them.  You 
not  only  say  something  —  not  just  ride  the 
“fence”  like  most  —  but  also  you  go  back  to  a 
day  of  more  time,  and  add  a  dash  of  the  yester- 
time  with  today.  It  -makes  a  fine  blend. 

Now  if  The  Rural  and  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
can  do  something  in  1954  about  Class  III  milk 
pricing,  it  will  be  grand.  e.  o. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  to  all  men.”  —  Titus  2:11. 

An  acre  of  good  quality  pasture  will  figure  to 
a  higher  net  return,  when  properly  grazed  by 
livestock,  than  any  other  kind  of  feed  grown  on 
the  farm. 

Farmers  who  have  not  been  taking  an  annual 
inventory  and  keeping  records  of  farm  receipts 
and  expenses  can  obtain  an  inventory  and  farm 
cash  account  books  from  their  county  agent’s 
office. 

Cornell  Bulletin  No.  814  presents  some  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestions  about  the  best  way  to  “Let 
Your  Kitchen  Arrangements  Work  For  You.” 
Free  copies  are  available  to  residents  of  New  York 
State  from  the  mailing  room,  Stone  Hall, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RUE  AT  NEW-YORKER 


Completely  new  Chevrolet  trucks  for  ’54  are  here  to  do  more 
work  on  your  farm  in  less  time  and  at  lower  cost. 

For  example,  they  have  new,  roomier  bodies  that  let  you 
haul  bigger,  bulkier  loads.  You  get  more  done  while  making 
fewer  trips. 

Besides,  these  great  new  trucks  bring  you  thrifty  new  high- 
compression  power  that  makes  short  work  of  tough  jobs  — 
and  cuts  operating  costs  in  the  bargain! 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  You  get  new  cab  comfort 
and  convenience,  new  chassis  ruggedness  and  reliability  — 
plus  many,  many  other  big  new  benefits  you  want  and  need. 

Plan  now  to  drop  by  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  see  the 
farm  trucks  with  the  most  money-saving  new  features  —  new 
Chevrolet  trucks  for  ’54.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


COMPLETELY  NEW 
CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

FOR  '54 

« 

Loaded  with  brand-new  features 
to  cut  costs  on  the  farm ! 


Engine  Power 
and  Economy 


Three  advanced  valve-in-head 
engines!  Bigger,  brawnier 
"Thriftmaster  235”  engine. 
Rugged,  durable  "Loadmaster 
2  3  5”  engine.  Mighty,  all-new 
"Jobmaster  26l”  engine.* 


j  VfrriT 

Bigger  j 

iEW 

Load  Space 

New  pickup  bodies  have  deeper 
sides  .  .  .  new  stake  bodies  are 
wider  and  longer  to  give  you 
extra  load  space.  And  they’re 
set  lower  to  the  ground  for 
•-“-easier  -loading-and  unloading. 
February  20,  1954 


Chassis  ~] 
Ruggedness  j 


Comfortmaster 

Cab 


For  example,  you’ll  find  heavier 
axle  shafts  on  2-ton  models. 
Bigger,  more  durable  clutches 
on  light-  and  heavy-duty  models. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  frames  on 
all  models. 


New  one-piece  curved  wind¬ 
shield  gives  increased  visibility. 
New  instrument  panel  is  easier 
to  read  and  controls  are  easier 
to  reach.  New  Ride  Control 
Seat*  offers  extra  comfort. 


^Optional  at  extra  cost.  Ride  Control  Seat  is  available  on 
all  cab  models;  “  Jobmaster  261  ”  engine  on  2-ton  models. 


Most 


Trustworthy  Trucks  on  Any 


Job! 


I  J£|  T  tons  mission 

You  can  drive  all  day  and  make 
door-to-door  deliveries  without 
shifting!  Truck  Hydra-Matic 
transmission  is  offered  not  only 
on  Vz-  and  %-t on  trucks,  but  on 
1-ton  models,  too! 


Advance- 
Design  Styling 


The  new  front-end  design  is 
more  massive  and  sturdy  in 
appearance  with  handsome  new 
grille.  New  parking  lights  are 
positioned  to  indicate  the  full 
width  of  the  truck. 
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"  You,  too,  can  be  a 

SMART  DAIRYMAN ! 


AT  TH£  BANK. 


you're  a 
'SUCCESSFUL  MILK 
PRODUCER,  TOM. 
kCOME  IN  ANY  TIME.' 


WELL. YOU  SEE,  I 
'HAVE  A  YEAR  ’ROUND 
PROGRAM  FOR  BETTER 
CALVES,  BI66ER  MILK 
CHECKS 

V 

JkA 


HARRY,  YOUR  INCOME 
' FROM  THOSE  SLUGGISH  COWS 
CANT  COMPARE  WITH  TOM’S 
HERD.  ASK  HIM  HOW 
HE  DOES  IT 


z?. 


I  WILL 


V  M 


Self  Serv  ice  for  Steers 

At  Fiddler’s  Creek  Farm  they 
are  experimenting  with  a  self¬ 
feeding,  no  -pasture  program . 

Here  are  the  results  to  date . 


TOM,  IS 
HIGH-PRICED 
PEED  THE  ANSWER 
FOR  A  BETTER 
HERD  AND  MORE 
INCOME  ? 


NO,  I  ADD  KOW-KARE  12  LBS.  TO 
A  TON  FOR  FRESHENING  BUILD-UP  AND 
CONVERTING  FEED  TO  MILK.  KOW-KARE 
HAS  VITAMIN  Dz,  IRON,  PHOSPHOROUS, 
IODINE,  COBALT  AND  CALCIUM,  SEEMS 
TO  HELP  COWS'  DIGESTIONS 


lU 


TOM,  WERE  YOU  ABLE 
TO  HELP  HARRY : 

I  TOLD  HIM  TO  TRY  KOW-KARE 
I  BUY  IT  IN  THE  50  LB  DRUM. 
-CUTS  THE  COST  FROM  55<t 
TO  364  PER  LB.  GOOD 
YEAR  ’ROUND 
PROTECTION 


Later 


'HI 


'  GOSH  /  KOW-KARE  REALLY  HELPS 
OFF-FEED  OR  FRESHENING  COWS.  I'M 
MIXING  KOW-KARE  YEAR  'ROUND  NOW 
FOR  BETTER  CALVES,  MORE  CASH 
INCOME ! 


jm 


III! 


Write  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

Ask  us  for  this  useful  FREE  treatise  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”,  written  by 
a  dairy  authority.  For  better  calves,  higher 
milk  checks  get  trusted  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer’s. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


Cli\y  Fully  Automatic 

BARN  CLEANER 


3  SIZES 

MODEL  A . . .  For  small  barns— up 
to  25  cows.  MODEL  B . . .  For  medium  ] 
barns— 25  to  60  cows.  MODEL  C . . , 
For  largo  barns— 60  to  100  cows. 


11111 


NEW  PULL-MORE  CHAINi 

|  GUARANTEED  10  YEARS  •«,  OUTLASTS  ALL  OTHERS  g 
\  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL  FORGINGS  •  LINKS  CANNOT  BEND  f 

1  Motor,  1  Drive,  1  Chain  Don’t  shovel  manure. 


No  Stinking  Pit 
Chain  Rides  2"  Above 
Corrosive  Liquids 
Close  Spaced  Paddles 
8  Chute  Positions 
Double  Guarantee 


Flick  a  switch  and 
power  clean  your  barn. 
Save  your  back,  time, 
money.  Make  barn 
more  sanitary.  Keep 
boys  at  home. 


FREE  LITERATURE 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

□  Barn  Cleaner  □  Electric  Ventilation 

HCrop  Dryers  OStalls  and  Stanchions 

Cattle  Feeders  QMilking  Parlor  Stalls 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
241  Taylor  St.  •  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  have _ cows,  t  am  building _ „ 

I  am  remodeling  . 

NAME _ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
■ 

STATE _ RFD _ J| 


ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS,  Mineralized.  Bone  Meal 
Imt. ;  3-12-6  or  7-7-7  $60  ton.  Ferto-Pots  $18  M  up. 
List  free.  ALLEN  CO.,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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TOWN. 


NEW  METHOD 
SAVES  CORN 

Cofs  Labor 


Lowest  cost,  safest 
corn  storage.  Lasts  a 
lifetime.  Pick  early,  regard¬ 
less  of  moisture.  Dry  corn 
quickly  with  natural  or 
heated  air.  Eliminate  mar¬ 
ket  losses  &  feed  better 
corn.  Mechanical  handling 
requires  least  labor.  De¬ 
signed  by  country’s  leading 
farm  methods  engineers 
with  more  than  50  years 
practical  experience. 


100%  safe  modern 
method  for  on-the-farm 
storage  &  conditioning 
of  ear  &  shelled  corn  & 
all  small  grains.  Me¬ 
chanical  handling  &  dry¬ 
ing  as  described  above 
saves  labor,-  eliminates 
market  losses.  Best  & 
lowest  cost  storage  & 
cojiditioning  method 
available. 


COUPON 

for  Fr*e  Folders 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

812  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


5407 


Send  free  folders  checked:  □  CRIB  OR  BIN 
□  SILO  □  HAYMAKER  .  □  ARCH  BUILDING 


Name- 


Street  or  R.F.D.. 
Town  &  State _ 


J 


TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS 

50%  OFF  LIST  PRICE 
These  are  Lloyd  patented  high  carbon  steel  chains. 
All  sizes  available.  White  for  complete  information: 

McCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN  9,  OHIO 


HERE  is  a  hill  farm  in  New 
Jersey,  not  far  from  the 
Delaware  River,  in  West 
Amwell  near  Lambertville, 
Hunterdon  County,  that 
has  attracted  attention  be- 

_ _  cause  of  its  self-feeding 

silos  and  haybarns.  It  is  the  Fiddler’s 
Creek  Farm,  property  of  Paul  Mazur, 
and  it  is  also  known  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  smoked  turkeys.  Its 
land  area  is  131  acres;  80  are  tillable. 
Robert  Barnhart  is  manager  of  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Mazur  bought  the^  farm  in 
1941.  Later  on,  he  recognized  that 
his  beef  cattle  farming  was,  ab¬ 
strusely,  a  simple  materials  handling 
sequence  in  which  men  exerted 
energy  where  cattle,  machinery  or 
gravitational  force  could.  According¬ 
ly,  he  strove  to  design  feed  storage 
structures  which  could  be  mechani¬ 
cally  supplied  with  crops  from  the 
fields  and  from  which  cattle  could 
feed  themselves.  In  1947,  to  aid  the 
project,  he  made  a  grant  of  money  to 
the  agricultural  college  of  Rutgers 
University  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  on  his  farm.  Professors 
and  students  have  cooperated  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  structures  and  in  com¬ 
municating  findings  to  farmers  and 
the  public. 

Although  the  Fiddler’s  Creek 
project  involves  beef  cattle  and  an 
integrated  grassland  farming  pro¬ 
gram  which  anticipates  and,  in  part, 
realizes  intensive  field  crop  fertili¬ 
zation  (1,100  to  2,000  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre),  heavy  annual 
crop  yields  (24  tons  of  green  feed 
per  acre),  and  exclusive  mechanical 
harvest  of  crops  (no  pasture  graz¬ 
ing),  it  is  focused  at  three  self-feed¬ 
ing  structures  in  the  200-  by  300- 
foot  fenced  feedlot  of  the  farm.  These 
buildings  are  a  “quonset-in-quonset” 
hay  drying,  storing  and  feeding 
barn;  a  “tower-on-square,”  or  Mazur, 
self-feeding  silo;  and  a  glazed  steel, 
sealed  silo  adapted  for  direct  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  Patent  applications 
have  been  made  on  numerous  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  buildings. 

The  Hay  Barn 

The  corrugated  steel  shell  of  the 
quonset  hay  barn  is  40  feet  square; 
within  it  is  another  20  by  40  foot 
quonset.  The  interspace  between 
them,  shaped  like  a  longitudinal  half 
of  a  thick  drainage  tile,  stores  dried, 
chopped  grass  as  hay.  A  tunnel 
through  the  small,  inner  quonset  can 
be  shut  by  sliding  doors  at  either  end 
of  the  barn.  It  is  the  only  feedlot 
shelter  for  the  cattle  which  eat  from 
inside  and  outside  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture. 


Grass  is  harvested  from  the  fields 
with  about  45  per  cent  water  —  a 
mower-crusher  cuts  it  —  and  then  it 
is  trucked  to  the  barn  where  it  is 
elevated  into  the  storage  space  by 
a  forage  blower.  The  water  content 
of  the  grass  is  further  reduced,  to 
less  than  20  per  cent,  by  heated  air 
forced  through  it  with  a  fan  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine.  Heat  from  the 
engine  increases  temperature  of  air 
sucked  over  it  by  about  10  degrees. 
The  air  is  channeled  through  canvas 
ducts  into  ports  in  the  base  of  the 
barn  and  thence  through  spaces 
created  by  a  wood  lattice  A-frame, 
part  of  the  self-feeding  apparatus. 
After  moving  upward  through  the 
grass,  the  air  exhausts  through  vents 
at  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  grass,  when  dry  as  hay,  falls 
freely  to  basal  feed  mangers  where 
steers  eat  it  at  will.  Chain-linked, 
free-swinging,  two-by  two-inch  oak 
slats  keep  the  hay  from  extruding 
into  the  barn  and  feedlot  and  also 
prevent  entry  of  the  cattle  into  the 
hay  piles. 

Two  self-feeding  wood  haj7-  barns 
also  stand  in  the  feedlot.  They  were 
the  first  built  on  the  farm  and,  al¬ 
though  not  as  Expensive,  attractive 
or  elaborate  as  the  new  steel  barn, 
were  effective  enough  to  suggest  and 
encourage  further  work  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  self-feeding  storage 
barns.  One  of  these  barns  can  be 
sealed  for  ensiling  crops. 

The  “Tower-on-Square”  Silo 

The  “towe*-on-square”  structure 
is  a  cylindrical  wood  silo,  12  by  32 
feet,  supported  on  a  square,  cement- 
block,  concrete  and  steel  frame  six 
feet  high.  The  functional  feature  of 
the  structure  is  descent  of  silage  by 
gravity  as  steers  eat  it  away  at  the 
“square”  feeding  areas,  five  by  12 
foot  rectangular  openings  on  the 
north  and  south  sides.  Structural 
peculiarities  of  the  silo  to  make  it 
self-feeding  are  (1)  open  bottom  of 
tower  silo,  (2)  six-foot  high  paneled 
A-frame  of  “square”  to  support, 
separate  and  shunt  descending  silage 
mass  and  (3)  plywood  panel  to 
cleave  the  silage  mass  in  two  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  ridgeline  of  the 
A-frame.  As  the  silo  is  filled  with 
green  stuff,  a  partition  within  the  silo 
is  raised  simultaneously  with  the 
silage  surface  level  by  a  manual 
winch;  a  cleavage  is  thus  made  in 
the  mass  which  becomes  two  half- 
cylindrical  volumes.  When  the  silo 
is  opened  for  feeding,  the  A-frame 
assumes  this  cleavage  and  shunts 
silage  outward  to  the  steers  as  they 
eat  and  as  feed  descends  from  the 
tower.  When  the  silo  is  being  filled, 


:  ■ 

: :  ■ 


Hereford  steers  eat  roughage  according  to  appetite  by  using  this  forage 
self-feeder  on  Fiddler’s  Creek  Farm  near  Lambertville,  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey.  This  continuing  project  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  Jersey  Station  and  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  five  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You,  too,  can  get 
better  fruit  prices, 
earn  higher  crop  profits  with  a 
planned  ORTHO  Spray  Program 
featuring  the  new  fungicide, 


r 


How  ORTHOCIDE,  in  an  OR  ;H( 
1  fruit  finish,  bigger  yields 
•  brings  growers  hif  he 


Apples  from  George  Harmyk 
&  Sons'  orchards,  Keyport, 
New  Jersey. 

The  Rome  Beauties  at  right, 
sprayed  with  ORTHOCIDE, 
brought  $5.00  per  bushel. 
Those  on  the  left,  sprayed 
with  other  materials, 
brought  $4.00  per  bushel. 

0RTH0CIDE- 

SPRAYED 


APPLES 

BRING 

HIGHER 

PRICES! 

The  Golden  Delicious  U.S.  #1 
apples  at  right  were 
sprayed  with  ORTHOCIDE, 
sold  for  $3.75  per  bushel. 
Those  at  left,  sprayed  with 
other  materials,  brought 
$2.75  per  bushel. 


.’  v  " 


Oft! HOC 1  Ok. 

SO  V/ _ 


rogram,  gives  finer 
etfer  keeping  qualities; 
rices,  more  net  profits... 


QtiTHOCtDE  i 


contains  the  new  fungicidal  chem¬ 
ical  Captan— chemically  different  from  other  fungicides 
now  used— and  effective  in  controlling  a  wide  variety 
of  plant  diseases.  ORTHOCIDE  is  a  top  quality  form¬ 
ulation  of  Captan  with  fine  particle  sizes  and  superior 
sticking,  wetting  and  spreading  qualities.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  and  tailored  to  fit  an  ORTHO  program. 

'Better  color  and  finish; 
less  loss  to  scab." 


Sulfur 


George  Harmyk  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  #1,  Box  191,  Keyport, 
New  Jersey,  have  1 4  acres  of  apples,  used  ORTHOCIDE 
on  7  acres.  They  report: 

"ORTHOCIDE  has  given  us  a  better  finish  than  we’ve 
ever  had  before.  There  was  no  russeting  at  all  on 
the  ORTHOCIDE-treated  acreage  and  approximately 
50%  on  the  sulfur  (6)  covers  and  other  materials  (3). 

"The  finer  finish  of  the  ORTHOCIDE-treated  orchard 
run  U.S.  #1  Golden  Delicious  will  bring  approximately 
$1  more  than  the  same  grade  of  sulfur-treated  fruit 
($2.75  vs.  $3.75).  Better  color  and  finish  on  same  grade 
of  Rome  Beauties  bring  $5.00  per  bushel  vs.  $4.00 
for  sulfur-sprayed. 

"There  was  a  25%  loss  to  scab  in  the  sulfur-sprayed 
plots;  no  loss  in  ORTHOCIDE-treated  plots.” 


Victor  (left)  and 
George  Harmyk 


'  & 


The  peaches  above,  treated  with  sulfur,  cracked  and  rotted 
during  the  ripening  period.  Note  the  beautiful  natural  color  of 
the  ORTHOCIDE-sprayed  peaches  below. 

Large  size,  better  color  and  superior  finish  are  but  three  of  the 
characteristics  shown  by  the  ORTHOCIDE-sprayed  apples  (bottom 
row).  Note  the  severe  damage  possible  on  sulfur-sprayed  fruit 
(top  row).  Remember  that  ORTHOCIDE  works  best  in  a  full 
ORTHO  program. 


y 


ORTHO  Seed  Guard  Wettable 


Protects  against  wireworms,  seed  corn  maggots,  seed  rot  and 
damping-off  diseases.  Assures  top  germination  —  good  paying  stand. 


CONTROLS 

SETh  iED  ROT  *  DAMPING-Of 

CORN  MAGGOTS'WIRE^ 


rt  I**;** 


ORTHO  Seed  Guari 


|  Above  photo  shows  how  extra  protection  of  ORTHO 
Seed  Guard  pays  off.  The  young  corn  at  left  was 
treated  with  ISOTOX  Seed  Treater  for  soil  insect 

-  W'A  4  xr  a  *• 


control.  The  stand  on  the  right  was  treated  with 
ORTHO  Seed  Guard  to  protect  against  both  soil 
insects  and  seed  diseases. 


is  an  insecticide-fungicide 
combination  containing 
ISOTOX  (Lindane)  and 
ORTHOCIDE  (Captan). 
Recommended  for  compleft 
protection  against  soil 
diseases  of  corn,  grain, 
vegetables,  legumes,  cotto 
soybeans  and  many  othei 
seeds  before  planting. 


More  Effective  2-way  Protection 

Field  tests  have  proved  that  a  combination  insecticide-fungicide 
gives  seed  protection  that  is  more  dependable  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  either  material  used  alone. 

ORTHO  Seed  Guard  provides  a  smooth  chemical  coating 
that  sticks  to  the  seed  — serves  as  protection  against  soil  insects 
and  seed  and  seedling  diseases  and  does  not  harm  seed  or 
seedling. 

Economical 

Only  1 V2  oz.  per  bushel  of  seed  required  for  treatment  of  some 
varieties.  Saves  planting  extra  seed;  saves  late  and  expensive 
replanting. 

Easy  to  Use 

Merely  add  directed  amount  to  water  and  mix  with  seed  in 
barrel,  tub  or  any  convenient  container,  or  apply  with  machine 
slurry  seed  treater. 

For  more  information  on  how  ORTHO  can  boost  your  crop 
profits  call  your  ORTHO  fieldman  or  dealer  or  write: 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 


T.  M.'S  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  QFF.t  ORTHO,  ISOTOX,  ORTHOCIDE 


World  leader  in 
scientific  pest  control 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

1618  East  Elizabeth  Avenue  P.O.  Box  230,  Medina,  NewYoi 
Linden,  New  Jersey  Bates  Road  at  Route  31 


Maumee,  Ohio 
Shreveport,  La. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Orlando,  Fla. 
Whittier,  Calif. 


Caldwell,  Idaho 
Maryland  Heights,  Mo 
Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BULLS 
Popular  blood  lines.  Also  THREE  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  and  Several  FEEDER  STEER  CALVES. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN -ANGUS  O 

Heifers  Or  Young  Bulls 
Reasonable  —  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited. 
BROADWALL  FARM,  GREENE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


8  0  HEAD 


New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves,  308-400  lbs. 
either  steers  or  heifers  available,  your  choice. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  Thousand  Islands,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr.  Office  Phone  218 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  SMALL  COMMERCIAL  ANGUS  HERD 
22  Females  3  Years;  One  Bull.  Southern  Vermont. 
ROBERT  L.  COLLINS,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  BULL 


18  months,  registered,  sired  Prince  Tone,  dam  Lady 
Domino  No.  50;  priced  to  sell.  W.  STANLEY 
ROBERTS,  ROUTE  2,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  Calves — Good  prospects  for 
Junior  and  Senior  Calf  projects — 
Bull  Calves  up  to  8  mos.  Corona¬ 
tion  and  Bell  Buoy  Blood  lines — 

Forge  Hill  Farm 


WANTED  •  HERD  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

WAIMIEV  •  PUREBRED  OR  GRADE 
Must  Be  Bangs  and  Tuberculin  Tested 
With  Production  Records  (D.  H.  I.  A.) 

D.  H.  WOOD  &  SON,  WHITE  HALL.  MARYLAND 

_ SWINE _ 

—  A  Big  Welcome  Folks  — 

TO  OUR  21st  BRED  SOW  AND  BOAR  SALE 
TUESDAY,  FEB.  23rd,  FREDERICK  MARYLAND 
Write  or  Telephone  For  Catalog  — 
MARYLAND  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
CHARLES  LUTZ,  Mgr.,  Middletown,  Maryland 

•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


FOR  SALE 


REGISTERED  BOARS,  OPEN  and  BRED  GILTS 
and  FEEDER  PIGS,  ALL  BREEDS.  For  Catalog 
Write  —  RALPH  BLIEK,  Secretary, 

N.Y.  STATE  SWINE  ASSN.,  WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS,  8  WEEKS  OLD 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

- —  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.  H. 

Psd.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  REASON- 
ABLE.  MRS.  M.  CLARK,  R.  2,  MANSFIELD,  PA, 

Boxers  •  Boxers 

Puppies  that  satisfy.  Best  bloodlines.  Excellent 
individuals.  Dr.  J.  M  Thurber,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Cockers:  3  nearly  grown,  heavy  coated,  black 

malts.  Bargains.  TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN,  N.  Y. 
. - - - — - — - 

PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIES  —  All  Males,  4 
months  old  $25;  one  year  and  20  months  $35. 
CLYDE  B.  MILLER,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS  —  A.K.C.  ELIGIBLE - 

MRS.  WM.  J.  MOSSER,  R.  2,  NEW  OXFORD,  PA 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY-BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  mnffif B00k 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets, iEtc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ABBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  PEDIGREED 
Reasonably  Priced  With  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
HORNER’S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J. 

GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  and  New  Zealand  Whites. 
Pree  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

.  _ CHINCHILLAS _ 

CHINCHILLAS  for  sale.  All  registered  proven  breed- 
ers  and  young  mated  animals.  If  interested  write  to 
WILLIAM  GOLLNISCH,  WEBSTER,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

Mq....  COLTS,  YOUNG  MARES 

morgen  Horses  0r  bred  mares 

ALL  FINE  TYPE  REGISTERED  MORGANS 
HHOADWALL  FARM,  GREENE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

MULES 

FEMALE  MEXICAN  BURRO  FOR  SALE:  $75.00 
„  .  PAUL  R.  BEHLER 

D-  I,  EAST  BERLIN,  PA. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUiNEA  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 

b0Ws  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ SHEEP _ 

For  Sale  —  CHOICE  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE 

YEARLING  EWES. 

E  D  TO  LAMB  LATE  MARCH  AND  APRIL 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 

P  „  GOOD  ONES,  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

^_C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 


nTr= - FIVE  GOOD  GRADE  MILKERS  - 

UUE  MARCH  ON  AND  ONE  BUCK,  Al 
ABRAM  ALLEN,  MANNSVILLE,  NEW 

February  20,  1954 


Self  Service  for  Steers 


(Continued  from  Page  132) 

the  “square”  feeding  areas  are 
sealed  with  plywood  reinforced  with 
vertical  two  by  six-inch  wood  pieces. 
These  pieces  later  separate  the  feed 
areas  into  stanchions  in  which  the 
steers  can  eat  relatively  undisturbed. 

The  wooden  tower  is  painted  black 
for  absorption  of  solar  energy  to 
prevent  silage  freezing  in  Winter. 
Doors  were  cut  into  the  silo  before 
its  principles  were  tested;  there  is  no 
need,  however,  for  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  silo  doors. 

The  Modified  Glazed  Steel  Silo 

The  steel  silo  is  glazed  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  it  has  a  responsive  rubber 
seal  to  prevent  spoilage  by  oxidation. 
The  silo  is  the  standard  basal  un¬ 
loading  one  on  the  market  except 
that  it  has  a  slight  conical  shape,  i.e., 
diameter  is  14  inches  greater  at  the 
base  than  at  the  top  40  feet  above, 
and  its  two  lowest  panel  sections  are 
removable.  The  silo  rests  on  a  cir¬ 
cular,  lolly  column  frame,  six  feet 
high,  into  which  ensiled  feed  falls 
by  gravity  and  from  which  steers 
feed.  The  feeding  area  of  the  silo 
is  sealed  for  filling  and  storage  by 
the  removable  steel  plates.  At  the 
center  of  the  base  of  the  structure 
is  a  cone  which  supports  silage  and 
shunts  it  to  the  periphery  of  the  feed 
manger  for  easy  eating.  A  steel  tube 
suspended  in  the  silo  keeps  the  midst 
of  the  silage  mass  open  for  settling 
and  separation  about  the  cone;  the 
tube  is  to  this  silo  and  cone  as  the 
panel  partition  is  to  the  tower  silo 
and  A-frame. 

Structures  Are  Not  Perfect 

There  have  been  problems  in  de¬ 
veloping  both  the  system  and  the 
structures:  neither  is  yet  perfected. 
Changes  and  improvements  are 
planned  for  the  hay  barn;  Manager 
Barnhart  would  eliminate  the  inner 
quonset  and  switch  positions  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  hay.  The  chief  problem  in 
the  silos  has  been  controlling  descent 
of  the  silage.  Early,  rock-hard  pillars 
of  silage  formed  to  stop  further  de¬ 
scent  of  the  feed.  Flaps  and  then  pins 
at  the  bases  of  the  silos  proper 
tended  to  impede  and  control  the 
silage  settling  and,  with  adjust¬ 
ments,  now  cause  the  bottom  of  the 
silage  column  to  rupture  down  and 
outward  at  them  to  make  the  feed 
loose,  fluffy  and  available.  Wastage 
of  feed  has  been  a  problem,  too; 
care  needs  to  be  taken  to  enclose 
the  feed  areas  into  mangers  with 
rims  to  retain  the  feed.  Piling  of 
manure  is  not  a  serious  problem  if 
it  is  removed  regularly  with  a 
power  fork.  A  problem  peculiar  to 
the  “tower-on-square”  is  concentra¬ 
tion  of  feeding  at  the  warm,  south 
feeding  area.  The  south  half  of  the 
silage  volume  descends  faster  than 
the  north  half,  which  then  topples 
over  and  exposes  itself  to  spoilage. 
East-west  feed  openings  are  a  struc¬ 
tural  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  self-feeding  structures  at  Fid¬ 
dler’s  Creek  Farm  have  reduced  feed 


and  crop  handling  labor.  In  a  51-day 
feeding  period  from  the  “tower-on- 
square,”  only  about  five  man  hours 
df  labor  were  required  for  the  whole 
time;  this  was  for  opening  the  silo, 
adjusting  the  pins  and  cleaning  out 
residue.  The  steel  silo  fed  30  steers 
for  76  days  with  only  19  man  hours 
of  work.  Forty-four  steers  ate  70 
tons  of  hay  from  the  hay  barn  one 
Winter  with  less  than  four  hours  of 
labor  required  for  the  whole  feed¬ 
ing  period.  Salt,  steamed  bonemeal 
and  ground  limestone  are  supplied 
to  the  cattle  free  choice;  and  they 
have  a  constant  feedlot  water  supply. 

Field  Crop  Work  Intensified 

Among  the  implications  of  the 
buildings  and  the  no-pasture,  self¬ 
feeding  system  are:  need  for  in¬ 
creased  crop  storage  space;  elimina¬ 
tion  of  field  fencing;  reduction  of 
feed  waste  (no  pasture  trampling  or 
fouling) ;  intensification  of  field 
crop  production;  need  for  improved 
selection  and  marketing  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle;  assessment  of  soil,  fertilizer, 
seed  and  crop  values  by  steer  weight 
and  grade  gain  from  free-choice 
feed;  diversion  and  concentration  of 
labor  at  fields  instead  of  feedlots; 
adaptability  to  dairy  farming;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  A-frame  and  cone  utility 
as  an  agricultural  principle;  equali¬ 
zation  of  feed  supply  and  livestock 
demand  for  it  (as  opposed  to  fre¬ 
quent  imbalance  of  pasture  feed  and 
cattle  appetites);  T.  D.  N.  loss  in 
storage. 

Manager  Barnhart  says  that  steers’ 
choice  of  roughage  has  been  about 
85  per  cent  silage  and  15  per  cent 
hay;  the  steers  eat  about  70  pounds 
of  silage  a  day.  Molasses  and  corn- 
and  cob  meal  have  been  used  as 
preservatives  (because  of  stony 
fields  at  Fiddler’s  Creek,  forage  is  cut 
by  a  sickle  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  harvester).  Steers  brought  to  the 
farm  at  700  to  800  pounds,  a  weight 
suited  to  efficient  roughage  consump¬ 
tion,  gain  an  average  of  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  a  day. 

Some  of  the  crops  used  for  silage 
are  nurse-crop  cereal  grains  in  milk 
stage,  soybeans  and  sorghum,  and 
corn  planted  with  a  grain  drill 
(small  “rounds”  corn  kernels  —  the 
top  of  the  ear  —  are  suitable  for 
this).  Corn  and  soybeans  are  some¬ 
times  drilled  or  broadcast  in  adjacent 
lots  of  the  same  field;  the  two  crops 
are  mixed  by  harvesting  a  swath  of 
corn  on  a  trip  down  the  field  and  a 
swath  of  soybeans  on  the  return  trip 
with  repititions  until  the  truck  is 
full.  Silage  is  also  made  from  alfalfa, 
timothy,  brome  grass,  alta  fescue 
and  clover  stands  used  for  hay.  The 
same  machinery  is  used  for  ensiling 
as.  for  haying.  Enough  feed  can  be 
produced  on  the  farm  for  about  60 
steers  a  year.  That  number  is  a 
goal  for  size  of' the  Fiddler’s  Creek 
herd. 

The  steer  feeding  and  field  crop 
operations,  with  turkey  production, 
and  meat  processing  and  packing  en¬ 
terprises  distribute  Fiddler’s  Creek 
labor  needs  evenly  over  the  entire 
year.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


N.  Y.  Holstein  Makes  16 
’  Tons  of  Milk 

Harden  Farms  Deen  Crystal,  a 
registered  Holstein  owned  by  Harden 
Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y.,  recently  en¬ 
tered  the  exclusive  rank  of  cham¬ 
pions  when  she  completed  a  year’s 
production  of  31,949  lbs.  milk  and 
1,103  lbs.  fat  on  three  milkings  daily. 
Since  the  beginning  of  official  test¬ 
ing,  only  45  Holsteins  have  exceeded 
the  30,000-pound  milk  mark  on 
three-time  milking,  and  Crystal’s 
record  represents  about  six  times  the 
production  of  the  average  U.  S:  cow. 
Some  time  ago,  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  was  established  .as  the  goal 
for  dairymen  in  developing  cham¬ 
pion  producers.  However,  in  recent 
years,  the  total  number  of  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  this  amount  has  grown  to 
nearly  600  and  exclusive  honors  are 
reserved  for  animals  reaching  1,100 
pounds  or  more,  a  figure  almost  un¬ 
heard-of  only  a  few  years  ago.  On 
a  daily  basis,  a  30,000-pound  milk 
record  represents  the  equivalent  of 
38  quarts  per  day,  in  this  instance 
equaling  the  production  of  the  aver¬ 
age  small  dairy  herd.  Crystal’s  pro¬ 


duction  was  recorded  on  Advanced 
Registry  test,  supervised  by  the  N. 
Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  of  America,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont. 


“How  many  times  do  you  have  to 
drain  the  crankcase  after  you  give 
them  hay  and  water?” 


’Order  your  1954  Marietta  silo  now  and 
take  full  advantage  of  the  rich  spring 
grass  crop.  Ideal  for  grass  silage,  the 
Marietta  offers  low  cost,  labor-saving, 
more  nutritious  feeding  that  will  produce 
more  milk  and  better  beef  cattle. 

Marietta’s  ABC  financing  plan  makes 
it  easy  to  own  the  finest  silo  in  the  field 
.  .  .  and  ...  the  extra  profits  each  month 
will  more  than  meet  the  low  payments  on 
a  Marietta  silo. 

Write  today  to  Bob  Barker  at 

the  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  torp. 

DEPT.  Y  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  . 

Race  Road  and  Pulaski  Hwy.,  Baltimore  21,  Md. 

Box  1575,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hollywood,  Fla.  2fc-  * 


Save  SAFELY 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


S&vuvJsta*- 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $_ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 


25 


NOTHING  BETTER” 

BlOODlES^ASTRATION^jso 

DEHORNING.  DOCKING. 

Simple,  easy.  One  man.  any 
weather.  Elastic  ring  method. 

PAT.  T..M.  REG 

Time-tested AT  DEALERS  or  .  .  . 
Postpaid  $12.50  Rings  extra:  25 
rings,  50c;  100,  $1.80;  500,  $?; 

.  1,000,  $12.  (Insist  on  genuine 
Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark.) 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMENS  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  Dept.  P  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


*  wuau  j  ivrtnjjt  Lquipmem 

-H?!1.9.?..  Shelters,  Feeders,  etc.  Free  Literature. 
BOOHER  EQUIP.  CO..  M.  C.  52.  WARREN.  OHIO 


TFTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 

1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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At  last- 

A  PRACTICAL  APPROACH 
TO  A  FAMILY  PROBLEM 


L  .  ~~  . j 

New  Booklet  Explains 
Before-the-Need 
Cemetery  and 
Family  Monument 
Planning 

If  you  are  like  most  thoughtful 
men,  you  have  already  talked  with 
your  wife  about  your  family’s  monu¬ 
ment  and  cemetery  plot.  Like  insur¬ 
ance  or  a  will,  it’s  something  best 
decided  on  together.  But  do  you 
know  exactly  how  to  go  about  select-  i 
ing  your  family’s  monument  right 
now  —  when  you  can  use  good  judg¬ 
ment  . . .  before  loneliness  and  grief 
overtake  the  survivor? 

HOW  THIS  BOOKLET 
WILL  HELP  YOU 


"Before  The  Need  Arises . . .”  shows 
you  how  to  go  about  buying  a  family 
monument  now  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
information  you  need  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice.  This  free  booklet 
also  explains  the  advantages  of  using 
current  income  rather  than  savings 
or  inheritance  intended  for  survivors 
. . .  protection  of  survivors’  capital 
through  inheritance  tax  savings  .  .  . 
who  to  see  about  local  cemetery 
regulations...  granite  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  monuments  .  .  .  value  of 
making  decision  unhurriedly  to 
avoid  overspending  . . .  where  to  find 
expert  guidance  . . .  and  many  other 
related  topics. 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
NO  IF  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 

Rock  of  Ages 

203  Granite  Way,  Barre,  Vf. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  " Before 
The  Need  Arises ...” 

Name _ 


Street _ 
City- 


State _ 


P r.  Reeves'  FOOT  CREAM  for 


DIABETICS 


NOW!  Soothing  foot  cream 
compounded  especially  for 
diabetics.  Keeps  skin  soft, 
free  from  scales.  Prevents 
dryness  and  cracking.  Mas¬ 
saging  action  improves  circu¬ 
lation,  soothes  tired  muscles. 

Eases  calluses,  corns,  and 
guards  against  dangerous  in¬ 
fections.  Mildly  antiseptic. 

Stainless.  3  Month  Supply 

FREE:  Diabetics  Identifica-  «  , 

tion  Card  plus  Dr.  Reeves’  *  oz‘ 

Rules  for  Diabetic  Foot  Hy-  /»r.tw 

giene  included  with  order.  u"” 

Order  Today:  We  pay  postage  except  COD’* 
DR.  REEVES  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

809  Wyandotte  St.,  Dept.  RY-24F,  Kansas  City  b, Mo. 


£xrw  /uotfsy/ 


Show  Tom-Wat  Line  of  nationally  advertised  greeting 

card  assortments,  gift  wraps,  and'  exclusive,  brand- 
new  gifts.  No  increase  In  prices  means  bigger  earn¬ 
ings  for  you.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  boxes 
On  Approval.  Lowest  quantity  rates.  Most  liberal 
gift  offer. 

TOM-WAT  STUDIOS  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

“Serving  agents  and  organizations  a  quarter  century.” 
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To  Look  Your  Best  at  Easter — Sew  and  Save 


New  Fashion  Book  in  Color  Fine  for  Spring  and  Summer  Ideas 


2997 — Wonderful  Style  and  Femi¬ 
nine:  Two  distinct  designs  in  one 
pattern  for  your  choice:  One  ver¬ 
sion  has  short  sleeves  and  collar;  the 
other,  a  very  short  sleeve  with  scoop 
neck.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  4 
yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

2938  —  Soft  New  Mature  Lines: 

This  becoming  dress,  fine  for  fuller 
figure,  has  cap  or  three-quarter 
sleeves;  in  wide  range  of  “hard  to. 
find”  larger  sizes.  T-panel  lines  in 
the  skirt  and  shoulder  shirring  lend 
flattery  in  any  fabric,  Sizes  14-20, 
36-48.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  39-in.  25 
cents. 

2681  —  Smart  Slenderizing  Sur¬ 
plice:  Up  to  size  50,  here’s  another 
style  in  larger  range,  with  smooth 
sweep  of  line  and  fit.  “Slenderizing” 
is  achieved  by  shoulder  shirring  and 
hip  yokes.  Three-quarter  sleeves  and 
short  sleeve  length  choice.  Sizes  16- 
20,  36-50.  Size  18:  3%  yds.  39-in. 
25  cents. 

2589 — Skirt- Swirl;  Jacket-Curves: 
This  important  two-piecer  fits  all 
sorts  of  needs.  Its  full  skirt  and  curv¬ 
ing  hip  lines  create  the  “doll-waist” 
look,  without  needing  a  doll-waist 
figure^  for  a  cotton  or  silky  suit- 
dress.  Pattern  has  choice  in  sleeves 
and  collar.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16:  5 Vs 
yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 


2801  —  Her  Easter  Favorite,  4  to 
12  Years:  This  lovely  frock  has 
scalloped  detail  with  puffed  sleeves 
or  armhole  ruffles,  collar  or  open 
neck.  Perfect  for  Sunday  School  and 
special  occasions.  Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12.  Size  8:  Puff  sleeves,  collared  ver¬ 
sion,  2%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

SPRINGTIME  ACCESSORIES 

592  —  Lacy  Knit  Stole — 72  in. 
from  7  oz.  Yarn:  The  lacy  look  comes 
from  square-and-solid  design,  in 
lightweight,  rose-dust  wool.  Hand¬ 
some  too  in  white  or  colors  for  all 
occasions  and  ages.  Complete  in¬ 
structions.  20  cents. 

'505  —  Apple  Blossom  Multicolor: 
Pale  pink,  leaf-green,  and  not  a 
stitch  to  embroider!  Just  transfer  the 
designs  in  colors,  dye-fast  >and  wash¬ 
able,  onto  table  mats,  towels,  pillow¬ 
cases,  collars,  blouses,  handkerchiefs, 
etc.  Pattern  has  32  motifs  including 
4-inch  to  1-inch  sprays.  20  cents. 


One  mother  has  found  that  small 
girls  learn  grooming  habits  faster  if 
they’re  led  rather  than  driven.  Good 
results  came  from  a  mirror  placed 
low  enough  for  the  youngsters  to  see 
how  nice  they  looked  *  after  a  good 
wash  and  brush-up:  face,  teeth, 
hair,  coats  and  shoes. 


Our  New  Spring- Summer  Fashion 
Book  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full 
Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 

forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax 
for  New  York  City  residents  only: 
send  lc  tax  on  20c  order;  2c  tax  on 
40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to 
$1.00  orders.) 


A  Shortcut  or  Two 

i 

Chilled  fingers  as  well  as  consider¬ 
able  time  may  be  saved  by  attach¬ 
ing  clothespins  (spring-type)  on  the 
wet  laundry  as  it  is  shaken  out  to 
go  into  the  basket,  for  drying.  Fold 
flat  pieces,  hems  together  and  attach 
pins  at  both  ends  and  middle.  When 
placing  in  basket  cluster  the  pins 
over  edge  of  basket.  All  large  pieces 
and  a  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the'  wash  may  be  “pre-pinned”  in 
this  way  right  in  the  house  where  it 
in  warm.  Clothes  hung  in  this  man¬ 
ner  rarely  freeze  to  the  line. 
Handkerchiefs  may  be  hung  four  or 
five  together.  Lay  them  flat,  one  on 
top  of  the  other  with  hems  even.  Use 
two  clothespins  on  either  corner  to 
hang.  Handled  in  this  way,  they  are 
all  ready  to  iron  without  shaping  and  t 
stretching.  M.  W.  Cole 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Snowy  Night  upon  the  Hills 

The  north  wind  whirls  the  falling  snow  tonight. 

I  cannot  see  the  hilltops,  but  I  know 
That  slender  maples  cower  before  the  gale, 

Then  toss  thin  arms  impatient  of  the  snow. 

The  evergreens  are  calmer;  they  will  bear 
Fantastic  burdens  by  the  tempest  hurled 
Till  lowest  branches,  laden,  touching  earth, 

Are  like  long  igloos  in  that  forest  world. 

The  woodland  creatures  know  this;  through  the  night. 

Small  travelers,  belated,  dazed  by  storm, 

Will  shelter  safely  underneath  a  pine, 

Or  find  a  hemlock  hostel  snug  and  warm. 

Vermont  —  Lillian  Stoddard 


Hot  Buckwheat  Cakes 
—  Two  Versions 

On  a  recent  trip  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  I  saw  fields 
of  buckwheat — something  I  had  not 
seen  since  I  was  a  child,  when  my 
father  raised  it,  and  had  it  ground 
for  our  hot  cakes  through  the  Winter. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  pancakes, 
none  has  quite  the  flavor  of  those 
made  of  buckwheat  flour.  When  icy 
winds  blow,  they’re  special  for 
breakfast. 

Buckwheat  Pancakes  With  Yeast 

Use  2  cups  of  buckwheat  flour  (a 
little  more  if  necessary),  i/2  cup 
cornmeal,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup 
boiling  water,  2  tablespoons  molasses, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  a  half  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  or  %  cake  of  dry  yeast. 

Stir  molasses  into  milk  and  water 
and  cool  slightly;  add  yeast  cake 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  water.  Stir  in  dry  ingredients 
which  have  been  sifted  together. 
Beat  until  the  batter  is  free  from 
lumps  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise. 

In  the  morning  add  xk  teaspoon 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  little  warm 
water;  use  less  soda  if  the  batter  is 
not  sour.  Beat  well  and  let  stand  a 
few  minutes  before  baking. 

A  cup  of  the  batter  may  be  saved 
and  used  as  a  sponge  or  “starter”  for 
the  next  baking.-  In  this  case,  pro¬ 
ceed  as  with  the  first  baking,  and 
add  “sponge”  batter  instead  of  the 
yeast  cake.  This  can  be  repeated 
several  times  and  the  cakes  will  be 
better  than  on  the  first  morning. 

Buckwheat  Cakes  With  Soda  and 
Baking  Powder 

Use  2  cups  buckwheat  flour,  V2  cup 
white  flour,  1  cup  cornmeal,  3  cups 
buttermilk,  iy2  teaspoons  soda,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  2  eggs,  2  tablespoons  mo¬ 
lasses. 


Mix  together  buckwheat  flour, 
white  flour  and  cornmeal,  being  cer¬ 
tain  to  blend  them  thoroughly.  Add 
the  slightly  beaten  eggs,  the  butter¬ 
milk  and  combine  with  the  flour 
mixture.  Stir  melted  butter  into 
molasses  and  add.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  stir  in  salt. 

Let  this  mixture  stand  overnight 
without  soda  and  baking  powder; 
these  are  added  in  the  morning  just 
before  the  cakes  are  made. 

Nebraska  Mrs.  E.  Chrisman 


Expert  cook  of  Homer ,  N .  Y.  has  won  150  prize  ribbons 


That  Surprising  Booklet 
Furniture  Refinishing 


u 
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When  a  booklet  is  offered  here,  we 
cannot  tell  whether  500  or  1,000  — 
5,000  or  10,000  —  will  be  requested 
by  our  readers.  We  can  only  wait  ta 
see  each  day  what  the  mail  brings. 
It  is  exciting  every  time  we  have  to 
order  and  re-order  fresh  supplies  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand. 

The  “Furniture  Refinishing”  book¬ 
let  requests  have  poured  in  —  790, 
for  instance,  in  a  single  day  —  so 
that,  within  the  first  two  weeks,  not 
only  had  three  S.  O.  S.  sets  of  supply 
been  exhausted,  but  the  entire  print¬ 
ing  of  the  booklet  was  “cleaned  out.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying, 
except  for  one  thing  (a  big  thing), 
namely,  that  calls  for  this  booklet 
received  after  January  28  cannot  be 
filled  unless,  or  until,  another  issue 
of  “Furniture  Refinishing”  is  printed. 
If  a  reprint  is  published,  we  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  send  booklets  to  all 
who  asked  for  them  between  Janu¬ 
ary  28  and  February  20. 

Keen  as  our  regret  is,  we  are 
happy  to  know  that  thousands  of 
these  booklets  already  have  been 
mailed  to  you;  also  that  we  had  hit 
upon  something  so  interesting  to  so 
many.  We  thank  you  for  responding 
so  handsomely.  You  may  be  sure 
that 

We  shall  do  our  special  best 
To  honor  each  request. 

Persis  Smith 


Wins  10  Blue  Ribbons  in 
State  Fair  Cooking  Contests 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.] 

The  Hinman  family  first  settled'  in 
Stratford.  Conn.,  in  the  1600’s,  the  first  being 
sgt.  Edw.  Hinman  who  had  been  a  body¬ 
guard  to  King  Charles  I  of  England.  Sgt. 

Edw.  probably  came  over  before  the  King 
was  beheaded — he  might  have  gotten  the 
same  if  he  had  not.  Other  Connecticut  Hin- 
mans  were  Truman  and  Rufus  in  1800’s. 

Would  like  to  correspond  with  members  of 
this  Hinman  family.  —  Mrs.  L.  C.  L., 

New  York.  * 


Does  anyone  have  directions  for  old- 
fashioned  knit  double  mittens?  I’ll  send 
various,  colors  of  partly  used  silkateen  balls 
or  pearl  cotton;  or  state  what  you’d  like, 
perhaps  I  can  oblige.  —  Mrs.  L.  L.  C., 
Vermont. 


I  need  just  one  shuttle  (half-shuttle  style) 
lor  an  old  box-top  type  White  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  as  one  can  no  longer  get  these  parts. 
1  am  a  widow  of  small  means.  Will  send 
new  dress  material  in  return.  —  Mrs.  H. 
T  F„  Penna. 


Has  anyone  Priscilla  crochet  books  of 
doilies,  bedspreads,  etc.?  Will  send  flower 
s«ee crochet  thread  or  salt  and  pepper.  — 
A.  M.  M„  Mass. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  around 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  who  is  a  descendent  of 
Benjamin  Hastings,  born  in  1728  and  who 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars:  or 
from  anyone  who  knows  about  this  Hastings 
family  history.  —  C.  H.  B.,  Michigan. 

I  am  interested  in  collecting  bone  or 
composition  knitting  needles  with  fancy 
heads  on  them;  no  steel  needles,  please. 
What  would  you  like?  —  R.  G.  E.,  New 
York.  ’  ? 


Mrs.  Ivan  Elwood  (left)  couldn’t 
find  a  more  appreciative  audience 
for  her  cooking  awards.  She’s  show¬ 
ing  them  to  her  daughter  who’s 
also  a  prize- winning  cook!  Mrs. 
Elwood  herself  has  been  winning 
cooking  contests  for  20  years  .  .  . 
and  last  fall  took  10  first  prizes  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Naturally  an  experienced  cook 
like  Mrs.  Elwood  knows  a  lot  about 
cooking  ingredients — and  here’s 
what  she  has  to  say  about  Fleisch- 


mann’s  Active  Dry' Yeast.  “It  rises 
fast  every  time.  And  keeps  for 
months  right  on  my  shelf.” 

So  many  top  cooks  depend  on 
it!  Out  of  9,449  prize- winning  cooks 
surveyed,  over  90%  use  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  This 
grand  dry  yeast  is  so  handy,  keeps 
for  months  on  your  cupboard  shelf. 
Always  rises  fast.  Now  when  you 
bake  at  home  it’s  convenient  to  use 
yeast.  Just  look  for  the  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  label. 


WALL  PAN? 

in  ^  rnr  \mmmd 


Do  it  yourself  —  paper  your  entire 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room. 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring, 
hanging.  Large  17x10  samples  make 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de¬ 
signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  Vi.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
45th  Year  Dept.  98,  Phila.  5.  Pa. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/L45 

SJ  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3.00  to  $5,00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK — NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton —r  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  708,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


I  to 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1.  Mass. 


.  Would  like  to  correspond  with  others  for 
ideas  on  seashell  craft  jewelry.  —  Mrs.  S.  R., 
New  York. 


Have  large  quilt  pieces  or  fancy  print 
bags  to  send  for  small  fancy  dishes,  candle¬ 
sticks,  flowerpots  or  what-have-you.  — 
I.  V.  D.  B.,  Maine. 


Will  exchange  12  x  12  inch  pieced  blocks 
YorknendShip  quilt’  ~  Mrs’  L-  M-  G>  New 


Will  exchange  patterns  for  huck  towel 
weaving.  Also  am  a  geranium  enthusiast, 
and  collect  salt  and  peppers.  —  Mrs.  A.  B., 
New  York. 


Will  write  to  shut-ins  of  any  age,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  are  bedfast  or  unable  to 
?°  handwork  to  prss  the  long  hours.  Or 
•?  lonely  folks  who  get  few  letters  In  their 
mailbox.  —  Mrs.  C.  S.  B„  Ohio. 

February  20,  1954 


I  have  about  20  years  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  magazines,  excellent  shape,  to  trade 
for  useful  articles.  What  have  you?  — 
Mrs.  R.  T.  S.,  New  Jersey. 

I  enjoy  making  quilt  blocks  and  pot- 
holders,  so  will  send  these  (or  used  stamps) 
for  your  quilt  pieces,  salt  and  peppers,  etc. 
—  Mrs.  H.  B„  Penna. 

I’ll  exchange  old  buttons  and  salt  and 
pepper  sets  Would  enjoy  pen  pals  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  and  in  flower  growing.  — 
Mrs.  A.  F.,  New  York. 


Are  you  interested  in  “contesting”  as  a 
hobby?  —  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Conn. 


42  MM  BINOCULARS'^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  oz.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1.00  Extra.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send  check 
or  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB  64. 
Crjterioi^COjjJSl^Churcl^SLjJJaNrHor^J^o^ 


GIRLS'  NEW  FULL  SPRING  SKIRTS  •  7  fo  14 

No.  2114  Washable  Plaid  Gingham  Navy  or  Red. 
State  color,  waist  and  length  measurements.  Postpaid 
$2.98.  Postage  not  paid  on  C.  0.  D.  orders. 

No.  2116  Misses  24  to  30  W.  $1.00  extra. 
DAINTY  MAID  FASHIONS.  Middletown  3,  N.  Y. 

PYftnP.nN  New-Vinylite  plastic  toy  and  modeling 
r  I  IIUUU11  material.  Preformed,  Basic  Shapes  for 
easy  modeling.  Make,  oven  bake  for  permanence.  Kits 
postpaid:  Small  $1.00,  Large  $2.15,  DeLuxe  $4.25. 

Science  Now  Co.,  R.  2,  Box  I07A,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  Bn- 

largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100  ELKINS  PARK  PA. 

SHOULDER  STRAPS  cannot  slip  with  our  NEVER- 
SLIP  LINGERIE  CLASPS.  35c  per  pair,  3  pairs  $1.00 
P.  P.  Quantity  prices.  Discount  to  fund-raising  groups. 
DORWELL  CO.,  Dept.  R,  SHEFFIELD.  MASS. 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills-a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s' give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes! 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


NO  MORE  RUST 

^  SPOTS 

f  ON  MY 
v'y'  CLOTHES 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Removal 
Filter  takes  out  iron  rust  and 
other  foreign  matter 
leaves  water  sparkling  clear. 
Learn  how  little  it  costs. 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


INSTALL 

\.‘K  XCHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
d'Caru/inc  d&at 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

hums,  the 

WRITE  FOR  FUU  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC 
HARDWICK.  VERMONT 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 
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Drawn  by  Nancy  Dean,  10,  Massachusetts 


NEW  READER  LIKES  OUR  PAGE 

I  just  started  to  read  Our  Page  and  I  find 
it  very  interesting.  I  am  a  senior  in  high 
school.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  salt  and 
pepper  shakers.  I  enjoy  swimming,  basket¬ 
ball  and  square  dancing.  I  would  like  pen 
pals,  both  boys,  and  girls  of  my  age  or  a 
little  older,  and  from  those  in  the  service, 
too  I  have  been  thinking  of  joining  a  branch 
of  the  service  after  I  graduate.  I  like  the 
pictures  and  poetry  on  Our  Page  but  I  truly 
have  no  talent  in  those  ways.  —  Shirley 
Rickel,  17,  Pennsylvania. 

ELEANOR  LOVES  THE  FARM 

Dear  Contributors:  This  is  my  first  letter 
to  Our  Page.  I  used  to  live  in  the  country 
near  my  grandmother’s  farm,  but  had  to 
move  to  town  for  high  school.  Every  week¬ 
end  and  vacation  I  stay  with  her.  I  love  to 
ride  horseback  and  I  ride  the  old  workhorse 
whenever  I  can.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  boys  and  girls.  —  Eleanor  Bell,  Vermont. 


’54  Groundhog  Saw  His  Shadow! 


PEN  PAL’S  VISIT 

I  have  gained  many  new  friends  through 
Our  Page.  Last  week  one  of  my  pen  pals 
from  New  York  came  to  visit  me  and  we 
had  a  wonderful  time  together.  I  belong  to 
the  Rainbow  Girls  now  and  I  collect  service 
packages  in  every  branch  of  the  service.  I 
would  also  enjoy  writing  to  service  men 
along  with  Our  Page  boys  and  girls.  —  Annie 
Herbert,  17,  Massachusetts. 

ON  A  MARYLAND-PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  My  hobbies  are  sewing,  collect¬ 
ing  pictures  of  movie  stars,  playing  softball 
and  writing  letters.  I  live  on  a  150  acre  farm, 
part  of  it  in  Maryland  and  part  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  go  to  Maryland  to  school.  I  have 
a  lot  of  pets  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  boys  or  girls.  —  Rena  Lovelace,  14, 
Maryland. 

SEVEN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY 

I  have  never  written  to  Our  Page  before 
but  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have  four  brothers 
and  two  sisters  and  my  hobbies  are  raising 
rabbits,  flute  playing,  bike  riding,  baseball 
and  badminton.  I  have  one  pet  other  than 
my  rabbits;  it’s  a  dog.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  boys  and  girls  who  have  similar 
interests.  —  Marjorie  Laughlin,  14,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


I  i  .. 

FEBRUARY  IS  GROUNDHOG  MONTH 
Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  Rhode  Island 


Editor’s  Message 

'  It  won’t  be  long  before  Spring,  even  though  snow  covers  every¬ 
thing  now,  when  the  woodpile  looks  like  an  igloo,  fenceposts  wear 
white  hats,  trees  are  heavy  with  soft  whiteness  and  all  outdoors  is 
quiet  and  muffled.  It’s  a  beautiful  winter  world.  _  ...  , 

In  “Letters  Wanted”  we  have  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  from  British 
West  Africa  who  would  be  thrilled  to  hold  a  snowball  or  to  skate  on 
ice  They  all  go  to  school  and  Sunday  School.  Why  not  drop  them  a 
line  and  extend  the  arm  of  friendship  across  the  broad  sea? 

Last  year  we  had  a  fine  series  of  horse  stories  and  sketches.  Don  t 
you  think,  however,  that  the  other  animals  are  taking  a  back  seat. 
There  are  many  other  ncble  and  courageous  _  creatures  besides  the 
horse,  not  necessarily  big  ones  either.  Small  timid  ones  have  their  own 
brand  of  courage  and  a  story  to  tell.  ... 

Won’t  someone  champion  some  different  beasts.  Lets  try  it. 

—  Elsie  Unger 


Book  Review  Column 


LIKES  RACCOONS  AND  PEN  PALS 

For  a  year  now  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  and  I  find  it  very  interesting.  I  don’t 
have  any  special  hobbies  but  I  love  raccoons 
and  also  writing  to  my  pen  pal  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written 
to  vou  but  I  hope  to  gain  some  pen  nals 
from  it.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school 
and  I  enjoy  the  freehand  drawings  and  poems 
on  Our  Page,  —  Lorinda  Bartlett,  15,  New 
Jersey. 

PATTY  MAKES  A  BRIGHT  SUGGESTION 

My  many  hobbies  are  collecting  pen  pals, 
movie  star  pictures,  post  cards,  letters, 
travel  folders,  wedding  pictures  and  jewelry. 
I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  have  two 
brothers.  I  read  a  lot  and  the  book  review 
column  helps  me  a  lot.  I  really  love  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  look  forward  to  it 
every  month.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  me,  I  suggest  you  write  to  me.  — 
Patty  von  Linden,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  always  read  Our  Page 
but  I  have  never  written  before.  I  live  in 
the  country  and  have  one  brother.  I  play 
saxophone.  We  have  5,000  chickens,  four 
horses,  three  dogs,  -three  cats  and  a  para¬ 
keet.'  I  like  to  swim,  hike,  ride  horseback 
and  play  baseball.  Also  I  would  like  to  have 
a  boy  or  a  girl  to  write  to.  Please  enclose 
photographs  if  you  can.  —  Judith  Flusher, 
12,  New  York. 


TITLE  PAGE  SKETCH 
Drawn  by  Donya  Mussel  Is,  16,  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Carole  Nittoly,  13,  New  York 

CLANCEY  AND  HIS  CAR 

Now  Clancey  owned  a  rebuilt  car. 

Which  really  wasn’t  up  to  par; 

One  day  he  picked  up  Molly  Ann 
To  take  a  ride  in  his  old  tin  can. 

The  car  did  rattle,  the  car  did  squeak 
And  the  gas  tank  sprang  a  terrible  leak; 
Molly  was  shaken  and  Clancey  was  mad; 
Then  down  the  road  came  Molly’s  Dad. 

He  stopped  his  buggy  by  Clancey ’s  car: 
“How  dare  you  give  me  daughter  a  jar!” 
“But  sir,”  said  Clancey.  “It’s  such  a  fine  day, 
But  the  car  isn’t  new,  I’m  sorry  to  say.” 
Molly’s  Dad  then  took  her  away 
And  left  Clancey  there  on  that  lovely  day. 
Clancey  jumped  back  in  his  broken  down 

It  still  had  a  steering  wheel  at  any  rate. 

While  driving  along  the  motor  dropped  out 
And  when  Clancey  saw  it  he  gave  a  shout; 
He  leaped  out  of  the  car  and  cried  in  dis¬ 
may, 

“Begorra,  this  isn’t  my  lucky  day!” 

Before  Clancey  reached  the  limits  of  town 
The  whole  -  darned  machine  was  broken 
down: 

Clancey  sat  there  talking  out  loud 
When  along  the  road  came  Farmer  McCloud. 

McCloud  hitched  his  farm  horse  to  Clancey’s 
car 

Then  with  little  effort  and  only  a  jar. 

He  pulled  Clancey’s  car  right  back  into 
town  — 

Even  Clancey  felt  tired  and  broken  down! 

—  ^Robert  Vossle,  15,  New  York 


DAY’S  END 

In  the  evening  after  the  sun’s  gone  down 
And  the  cows  are  in  the  barn, 

We  gather  around  the  fireplace 
To  hear  Grandpa  spin  a  yarn. 

—  Anna  Elliot,  14,  New  York 


THOUGHTS  UPON  A  ROLLING  WAVE 

Across  the  rolling  sea 
Lies  a  land  of  liberty; 

This  very  land  of  democracy 
Opens  its  arms  to  you  and  me. 

This  bright  America  can  give 

Us  a  happy  home  in  which  to  live. 

Oh,  this  America  we’ll  never  discard 
But  hold  it  in  our  hearts  with  high  regard. 

—  Barbara  Hagerdon,  16,  New  York 


HIGH  STEPPER:  By  Helen  Watson. 

REVIEWED  by  Annie  Herbert,  17,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

“High  Stepper”  was  written  by  Helen 
Watson  for  her  daughter.  The  mam  char- 
acters  are  Midnight  Star,  a  wild  horse  who 
becomes  a  show  horse;  Zan  a  boy  from  the 
ctiy  who  comes  west;  Old  Sully  the  cook 
at  Moon  Cow  Ranch;  Harry,  owner  of  the 
ranch;  and  Mr.  Lawton,  a  scout  looking  for 
peoole  for  the  circus.  . 

The  book  is  the  tale  of  how  a  lion  killed 
Star’s  mother  when  he  was  very  young  and 
he  could  not  take  care  of  lymself.  He  was 
almost  dead  when  Zan,  a  greenhorn,  found 


him.  When  Star  was  better  he  was  lured 
away  by  a  band  of  wild  horses.  Zan’s  father 
died  and  the  boy  went  back  to  the  ctiy. 

The  next  spring  Zan  came  back  to  look 
for  Star.  The  ranch  he  was  working  for 
captured  the  horse  band.  The  owner  said 
that  if  Zan  could  train  Star  he  could  have 
him.  This  he  did  with  the  help  of  Old  Sully 
by  night  when  no  one  was  around.  Mr. 
Lawton  a  circus  man,  saw  them  perform¬ 
ing  and  took  them  to  a  circus  where  they 
became  famous. 

I  like  this  book  very  much.  It  shows  that 
if  you  like  animals,  and  treat  them  kindly, 
they  will  repay  you  in  some  way. 


RITA  IS  FOND  OF  MANY  THINGS 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  a  long  time 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  live  on  a  farm  where 
we  have  32  cows,  20  hens,  one  hound  dog, 
11  small  calves  and  nine  big  ones.  We 
also  have  two  cats,  and  another  that  is 
mine.  My  hobbies  are  reading  books,  writ¬ 
ing  letters  and  collecting  pretty  leaves  in 
the  Fall.  I  like  dogs,  cats  and  horses  es¬ 
pecially,  and  most  animals.  I  also  like  to 
sing  and  read  stories  about  dogs  and 
horses.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States  who  are  interested 
in  the  same  things  and  are  around  my  own 
age.  —  Rita  Burroughs,  12,  Vermont. 


> 

Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  another  envelope 
and  addressed  to,  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Check  with  your  post  office  for  mail 
going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Susan  Quigley,  9;  Gail  Hand, 
7;  Gloria  Hand,  9;  Constance  Nelson,  u; 
Alice  Phillips. 

Pennsylvania:  Shirley  Rickel;  Patsy  rer- 
rebee,  16;  Pamela  Bostian,  8. 

Vermont:  Naela  Brule,  13;  Eleanor  Bell. 

England:  Anne  Thurley,  16. 

Mexico:  Julian  Caba  Castillo,  16. 

British  West  Africa:  Doris  Sophia  Ankrah, 
J.  B.  K.  Yamoah;  Bernard  Kwane;  Kioame 
Botwe;  Margaret  Ferguson;  Ebo  Sey;  KSDina 
Neenv ;  Ayersbi  Bondzi;  Letitia  Amoan. 
Emma  Ferguson;  Zita  A.  Afull;  Agnes  Fe  - 
guson;  Kobina  Sey;  Elizabeth  Garbrah,  B- 
B.  Yamoah;  Albert  Ebo  Sey;  Yamaoh  Sey. 


NEWBORN  LAMB 

Drawn  by  Joanna  Dudash,  13,  Pennsylvania 
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GEORGIA  SAVES  HER  MOTHER 

■  Georgia  was  a  13-year-old  girl  who  lived 
a  short  distance  from  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  Granger,  her  pet 
horse.  Her  mother  was  very  ill  and  without 
an  operation  she  would  certainly  die.  Her 
father  hoped  to  sell  his  80  acres  of  oats  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  recently  had  made  a  down 
payment  on  a  small  tractor  which  he  had 
to  return  because  he  could  net  keep  up  the 
payments,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  medical 
expenses.  He  didn’t  know  how  he  would 
ever  manage  for  his  wife’s  operation. 


Georgia  had  already  made  arrangements 
to  sell  her  horse,  which  she  loved  very 
much  But  Georgia  loved  her  mother  better. 
So  she  parted  with  Granger  with  tears  m 
her  eves,  never  expecting  to  see  him  again. 
He  nuzzled  her  softly  as  if  he  said  he  under¬ 
stood. 

The  operation  was  a  success,  thanks  to 
God  and  Granger,  and  Georgia’s  mo  .her  re¬ 
covered  Later  she  managed  to  save  enough 
money  to  buy  Granger  back  again.  So  you 
see  how  Georgia  was  rewarded  for  her  un¬ 
selfish  act.  —  Betty  Keough,  New  York. 


Drawn  by 


FLIGHT 
Alfred  Raab, 


15,  New  York 
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By  producing  25.88  tons  of  toma¬ 
toes  to  the  acre,  Everett  Abrams  oiS 
Vincentown  became  the  champion 
New  Jersey  grower  of  that  crop  for 
1953.  In  honor  of  his  feat  he  was 
presented  with  a  $100  savings  bond 
by  Dr.  Frank  App,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Canners’  Assn.  The 
award  was  made  during  the  annual 
Tomato  Day  program  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  Convention  at 
Atlantic  City  last  month.  Nathan 
Forman  of  Englishtown  was  in 
second  place  with  24.67  tons  per 
acre,  and  Gerald  Van  Treuren  of 
Yardville  was  third  with  23.04  tons. 
Stanley  G.  Blaszyn  of  Bordentown 
was  crowned  “quality  champion” 
this  year  with  a  yield  of  14.91  tons 
per  acre  which  graded  86.9  per  cent 
U.  S.  No.  1,  12.3  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  2 
and  .8  per  cent  culls;  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  $100  bond.  Elmer  A.  Tindall 
of  Windsor,  a  consistent  winner  in 
the  quality  class,  was  second  with  a 
yield  of  14.98  tons  which  grader  85.9 
per  cent  No.  1  and  13.8  per  cent  No. 
2.  J.  Edward  and  J.  Wilmer  Drews  of 
Allentown  were  third.  Their  toma¬ 
toes  yielded  19.31  tons  to  the  acre 
and  graded  85.3  per  cent  No.  1  and 
13.9  per  cent  No.  2.  Two  brothers, 
Roger  C.  and  Lester  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
Mount  Holly,  won  the  4-H  Club 
tomato  growing  championship,  while 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  win¬ 
ner  was  Bart  Jennings  of  Vincen¬ 
town. 


Albert  H.  Forsythe  of  Medford  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Assn,  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  at  Far  Hills 
Inn  in  Somerville  last  month.  He 
succedes  Roy  C.  Patrick  of  Salem. 
Lloyd  B.  Wescott  of  Clinton  was  re¬ 
elected  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Harry  M.  Pate  of  Trenton  was  elected 
second  vice-president  and  James  T. 
Christian  of  Far  Hills  was  re-elected 
secretary.  The  after-dinner  address 
was  made  by  Robert  F.  Loree  of 
Florham  Park,  president  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
who  voiced  the  opinion  that  no  sub¬ 
stitute  will  ever  take  the  place  of 
whole  milk  in  the  diet.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  forsee  stiff  competition  for  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  in  the  face 
of  vigorous  promotion  from  dried 
skim  milk,  condensed  milk  and 
vegetable  fats.  Atherton  W.  Hobler 
of  Woodacres  Farm,  Princeton,  gave 
a  report  of  a  recent  European  trip 
in  which  he  made  studies  of  Guern¬ 
sey  breeding.  Dr.  John  G.  Hamilton, 
veterinarian  of  Clinton,  and  Dr.  John 
Mixner,  dairy  researcher  at  Rutgers 
University,  discussed  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  frozen  semen,  and  Mark  E. 
Singley,  agricultural  engineer  of 
Rutgers,  reviewed  developments  in 
artificial  hay -curing. 


The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Assn, 
awarded  a  purebred  heifer  calf  to 
Dennis  Elgrim  of  Trenton  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  outstanding  4-H  pro¬ 
ject  with  Holsteins  last  year,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association 
held  in  Columbus  last  month.  Mary 
MacDanolds  of  Augusta  in  Sussex 
County  received  a  $25  savings  bond 
for  second  place;  other  4-H’ers  and 
Future  Farmers  of  America  students 
were  recognized  for  outstanding  pro¬ 
jects.  Peter  P.  Van  Nuys  of  Belle 
Mead,  who  served  as  president  of 
the  State  organization  for  25  years 
and  was  elected  president  emeritus 
at  the  annual  meeting,  was  awarded 
a  progressive  breeders  award.  Eleven 
other  farmers  got  certificates  for 


cows  with  100,000-pound  lifetime 
milk  production  records.  The  new 
president  of  the  State  association  is 
Stanley  Roberts  of  Montague,  Sussex 
County.  William  W.  Phillips  of  Mil¬ 
ford  was  elected  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency,  previously  held  by  Roberts. 
E.  J.  Perry,  State  Extension  Dairy 
Specialist,  and  Sidney  I.  DeHart  of 
Belle  Mead  were  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  respectively.  Also  re¬ 
elected  were  Directors  Phillips, 
Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Blairstown  and 
Charles  Kirby  of  Harrisonville. 


For  the  fourteenth  year  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  Rutgers  tbmato  led  all  other 
varieties  in  the  amount  of  seed 
certified,  according  to  William  M. 
Cranstoun,  seed  certification  super¬ 
visor,  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Of  the  2,742  acres  certified 
in  1953,  about  74  per  cent,  or  2,035 
acres,  was  of  the  Rutgers  variety. 
Rutgers  also  accounted  for  more 
than  73,000  pounds  of  the  105,646 
pounds  of  sped  meeting  the  certifi¬ 
cation  requirements.  Improved  Gar¬ 
den  State,  a  tomato  first  certified  in 
1950,  was  the  only  variety  showing 
an  increase  in  acreage  certified. 
Garden  State  now  ranks  second  com¬ 
pared  with  third  last  year,  while 
Marglobe  dropped  to  third.  Total 
acreage  certified  was  about  17  per 
cent  under  last  year.  New  Jersey 
continues  as  the  principal  source  of 
tomato  seed  for  the  entire  nation  in 
addition  to  export  shipments  to  the 
West  Indies  and  overseas. 


J.  Malcolm  Belcher  of  Far  Hills 
was  elected  president  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Cooperative  Assn,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
Far  Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  last  month; 
he  succeeds  Charles  H.  Milburn  of 
Tranquility,  Sussex  County.  Russell 
E.  Watson  of  Blackwell’s  Mills  in 
Somerset  County  was  elected  first 
vice-president.  Re-elected  were: 
second  vice-pres.,  Warren  Gerow  of 
Eatontown;  treas.,  C.  S.  Holgren  of 
Morristown,  and  secy.,  Edward  T. 
Oleskie  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
Rutgers  University.  Watson,  Ronald 
O.  Gubelman  of  Whitehouse  and 
Alvah  Bush  of  Flemington  were 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Re-elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
were:  Belcher,  John  V.  Bishop  of 
Columbus  and  Curtis  Hobson  of 
Lincroft.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


“ How  old?  I  never  looked  at  her 
teeth.” 


Little  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  at  Univ.  of  Mass. 

The  13th  annual  Little  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  Show  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Club  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  presented  at 
Grinnell  Arena  on  the  campus  in 
Amherst,  Saturday,  March  13.  Two- 
year  and  four-year  animal  husbandry 
students  are  fitting  and  training  their 
animals  now  for  showing,  before  this 
year’s  judges,  W.  Allen  Cowan,  Ani¬ 
mal  Industries  Department,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut,  and  Loring  (Cy) 
lirrell,  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

A  large  group  of  animals  will  be 
Presented  in  the  show  again  this 


year.  Beef  cattle  lead  in  the  number 
of  entries,  but  there  will  be  lots  of 
sheep,  swine  and  horses,  too.  The 
best  fitted  and  trained  animals  in 
each  class  will  be  chosen  by  the 
judges;  then  the  student  showmen — 
and  women  —  of  these  winners  will 
compete  to  determine  the  Premier 
Little  International  Showman.  This 
title  and  award  is  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  agricultural  honors  in  the  Bay 
State. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  music  and 
color  at  the  show  this  year  and,  as 
always,  the  thrill  and  drama  of  a 
fine  livestock  show,  keenly  contested 
and  worth  winning.  It’s  worth  seeing, 
too;  the  first  animals  will  enter  the 
arena  at  9  a.m. 


February  20,  1954 


Allis-Chalmers  11-B  Disc  Harrows 


Available  in  5l/2,  6,  7  or  8  ft.  cutting  widths.  Hydraulic  ram  or  trip-rope  an¬ 
gling  of  gangs.  Various  combinations  and  sizes  of  smooth  and  notched  blades. 


When  you  pull  an  Allis-Chalmers 
11-B  Double- Action  Disc  Harrow 
across  your  field,  you  get  down  to  pay 
dirt  on  every  round  .  .  .  fast! 

It  has  the  weight  needed  for  quick 
penetration,  and  this  weight  is  evenly 
distributed.  Every  keen-edged  blade 
does  its  full  share  of  the  work.  Alto¬ 
gether,  they  do  a  masterly  job  of 

flIIIS'CHflIMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  .  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


chopping  stubble,  roots  and  surface 
trash  .  .  .  mixing  and  pulverizing  the 
soil. 

The  11-B  is  a  flexible  harrow,  with 
every  adjustment  necessary  for  the 
kind  of  seedbed  you  want.  Front  and 
rear  gangs  have  independent  action, 
assuring  coverage  in  rough  or  uneven 
conditions. 


NO.  9  SERIES  HARROWS  build 
excellent  seedbeds  in  mod¬ 
erate  soils  with  lighter  trac¬ 
tor  power.  Double-action 
models  available  in  5  to  8 
ft.  widths  with  16  or  18  in, 
diameter  blades. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Leads  them  all !” 


UARIKOQL 


>  BULK  MILK  COOLERS? 


M  ilk  is  rapidly  cooled 
to  well  below  40°,  as¬ 
suring  a  low  bacteria 
countand  better  milk. 
Because  the  coolant 
is  ice-water  —  the 
milk  cannot  freeze. 

Dari-Kool  tanks  are 
easy  to  clean  and  may 
be  sanitized  with  hot 
water  without  dam¬ 
age. 

Units  are  ready  to 

LEADS  IN  SALES  —  In  Wisconsin  —  America’s  leading  dairy  state  plug  in.  Nothing  els© 
—  more  Dari-Kools  are  fn  use  than  all  other  coolers  combined.  to  buy  or  install. 


The  Bulk  Cooler  that’s 

JO  Years  Ahead! 


LEADS  IN  VALUE  —  Dari-Kool  costs  less  to  buy  —  less  to  maintain 
and  operate.  All  stainless  steel  construction  inside  and  out. 

LEADS  IN  PERFORMANCE  —  Dari-Kool  has  a  larger  cooling  surface 
than  any  other  cooler — and  does  the  cooling  job  faster  for  less  motley 


In  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes  from  100-  to  700- 
gallon  capacities. 


Write  Dept.  5  —  for  Complete  Information  < 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1444  EAST  WASHINGTON  AVENUE  •  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
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CHAPPED 

UDDERS 

Respond  to 


Time -tested  BAG  BALM  spreads 
right  and  stays  on  to  give  quick 
beneficial  soothing  relief  to  chapped 
udders.  The  antiseptic  action  of  BAG 
BALM  can’t  be  beat  for  safe,  quick 
healing  of  udder  and  teat  cuts,  wind- 
burn,  wire  snags,  sunburn.  BAG 
BALM  is  also  a  sure  medication 
for  massage  in  reducing  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  caked  bag. 

For  over  50  years  wise  dairymen 
have  found  it  profitable  to  always 
have  BAG  BALM  on  hand  for  the 
correct  treatment  of  tender  teat  and 
udder  tissue.  Be  safe  ...  be  sure  . . . 
be  right — buy  only  the  genuine  BAG 
BALM  in  the  familiar  big  10-oz.  tin. 
Available  at  your  dealer’s. 


FREE  COW  BOOK  .  .  .Written  by 
a  Dairy  expert,  chock-full  of  helpful 
advice.  .  .  .  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  M  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  m 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


f^SWEDESBORO  IE  N.  J. 


DIRECT 

6 

7 

8 

TENTS 
ATWOOD  TENT 
4  HAWLEY  ST. 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 
x  8  @  $3.84 

x  9  @  5.04 

x  12  @  7.68 

TO  RENT  FOR 
& 


PRICES 

Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 

ALL  PURPOSES 


AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Citations  for  Distinguished  Service  to  New  Jersey  Agriculture  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week  by  State -Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  W.  H.  Allen  (right),  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
to  ( left  to  right):  Leslie  Richards  of  Sewell,  Edgar  Murphy  of  Farming- 
dale,  Asher  B.  Waddington  of  Woodstown,  and  Charles  H.  Brewer  of  Rahway. 

At  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 

Emphasis  is  on  more  efficient  market¬ 
ing  by  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 


At  the  39th  annual  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week  in  Trenton,  January 
25-30,  40  organizations  participated, 
holding  a  total  of  65  sessions.  The 
featured  issue  at  all  these  meetings 
was  the  importance  and  value  of  ef¬ 
ficient  marketing  for  New  J  e  r  s  e  y 
farmers.  In  his  address,  Governor 
Robert  B.  Meyner  stressed  the  need 
for  farmers  to  market  their  crops  and 
products  cooperatively  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  stated:  “Today 
New  Jersey  is  undergoing  many 
changes;  some  of  these  are  drastic 
and  far-reaching.  Many  of  them  af¬ 
fect  farming  and  our  rural  areas.  Iso¬ 
lation  no  longer  exists  in  any  part  of 
the  State.  This  means  that  most  of 
our  rural  families  are  experiencing 
the  growing  pains  of  change  and  de¬ 
velopment.” 

Speaking  along  the  same  general 
theme,  Gwynn  Garnett  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Washington,  D.  C., 
remarked  that  “the  great  markets  for 
United  States  farm  products  are  our 
allies  in  the  fight  for  freedom.”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  discussed  the  vast  foreign 
potential  markets  for  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  dnd  stressed  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  develop  these  markets,  we 
must  also  import  goods  from  them  so 
that  they  in  turn  can  have  the  money 
to  buy  from  us. 

Why  Price  Supports  Are  Needed 

Addressing  the  annual  Farmer- 
Banker  meeting,  Louis  Bromfield, 
farmer  and  noted  lecturer  and  author 
of  Ohio,  emphasized  the  need  for 
some  equitable  price  supports  for 
farm  products.  Otherwise  the  farmer 
can  neither  buy  nor  produce  goods, 
and  consequently  labor  is  out  of 
work  in  all  of  our  great  industrial 
centers.  He  continued:  “The  farmer, 
on  an  average,  is  getting  very  little 
more  for  his  products  than  he  did  in 
1940,  while  the  cost  of  everything  he 
is  buying  has  been  increased  many 
times,  some  times  as  much  as  200  per 


cent.  And  rarely  is  a  drop  in  the 
farmer’s  price  reflected  until  months 
later  on  the  retail  markets.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  fall  in  prices  paid  to  the 
farmer  producer  is  not  reflected  at 
all  on  the  retail  market.  We  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  proper  farm  price 
supports.  We  have  built  the  whole 
of  our  impressive  economy  to  a  high 
degree  upon  internal  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  keystone  of  the  structure  is 
the  balance  between  agriculture  and 
industry.” 

Mr.  Bromfield  was  of  the  opinion 
that  with  our  constantly  and  rapidly 
growing  population  the  farmer  should 
receive  enough  security  and  encour¬ 
agement  for  him  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
pansions  as  our  food  needs  grow 
greater. 

Water  Supply  Sources 

Our  country  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  water-conscious,  particularly  in 
the  West  where  the  water  table  has 
been  dangerously  lowered  because  of 
improper  usage  of  available  water 
supplies.  Dr.  Thurlow  C.  Nelson  of 
Rutgers  University  is  chairman  of  the 
Water  Policy  and  Supply  Council  of 
New  Jersey.  His  thoughts  relative  to 
protecting  the  State’s  reservoirs  from 
salt  water  intrusion  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  additional  storage  for  surface 
waters  were  timely  and  significant. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  exceptionally 
hot  weather  experienced  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  during  the  past  several  Summers 
has  greatly  intensified  many  local 
water  shortages. 

In  discussing  the  danger  of  salt  in¬ 
trusion  into  underground  water  sup¬ 
plies,  Dr.  Nelson  told  the  gathering 
that,  second  orfiy  to  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  has  the  longest  coastline 
relative  to  total  area  of  any  maritime 
State.  The  situation  has  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  sinking  of  hundreds  of 
wells  adjacent  to  the  coastline,  by 
industrial  and  water  companies  and 


At  the  14 th  annual  State  Grange  Spelling  Bee  during  the  recent  New  Jersey 
Farmers  Week  were  ( left  to  right) :  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Franklin  C. 
Nixon  of  Vincentown;  Mary  Rinkle,  13,  of  Parsippany,  whq  won  first  place, 
Kenneth  German,  11,  of  Hamilton  Square,  the  second  place  winner;  and 
Frances  Enseki,  13,  of  Seabrook,  third  place  winner. 


STARLINE 


UNIT  ARCH 

STALLS 


INSTALLATION  TIME 


Sell  Oiling  Stanchion 
Swivel  protects  from  rust, 
dirt  and  wear.  Outlasts 
chain.  A  Starline  Exclusive. 


starline  Hust  Shield  dou¬ 
bles  life  of  stalls.  Only 
positive  protection  against 
both  electrolysis  and  rust. 
A  Starline  Exclusive. 


Full  Weight  welded  pipe, 
20  to  40%  thicker  than  tub¬ 
ing  —  20  to  40%  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  rust.  A  Starline 
Exclusive. 


STARLINE,  INC 

51  MAPLEWOOD  AVE..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1883 


FREE  —  For  new  or  old  barns  write 
for  Starline's  Proved  Plan  Book.  Full 
of  time-saving,  moneyrsaving  ideas. 
Write  Dept.  825. 


The  LUNDELL  CHOPPER 

“Simplest,  lowest  cost 
hay  chopper  built”  — 
will  pick  up  corn 
stalks  for  feed  or 
bedding  following 
the  corn  picker, 
chops  standing 
grass,  hay; 
clips  pas¬ 
tures, 
etc. 


SEE 

YOUR 

LOCAL 

DEALER 

OR 

WRITE 
TO  US 
FOR 

LITERA¬ 

TURE 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRO  NILE  R  ASTHMA  C0„  264-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 

462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T  ’50° 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  /ffffpJ 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  jStfgJ 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing’ T-S' 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine 
.'‘"V  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  po»c- 
u  '\\card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

\  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8294  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  11, Mo. 

-  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN  — - - - 

Professional  nursing  career  for  high  school  graduates 
both  men  and  women,  three  year  course  leading  to 
registered  nurse  license.  School  accredited  by 
York  State  Department  of  Education.  Beautiful  rutm 
location,  In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Organis'd 
recreation,  churches  of  all  denominations  _availau“s 
near  school.  Attractive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium- 
Well  equipped  class  rooms  and  laboratory.  Thirty 
dollars  monthly  stipends,  small  entrance  fee.  ^ 
For  illustrated  catalog  and  information  write  to 
PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE  HOSPITAL 
WINGDALE,  _ NEW  YORK 

DEPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

$250,000  New  and  Used  Tractor  Parts,  150  Models, 
describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guai 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP..  Fargo,  N.  «• 
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municipalities,  and  many  of  these 
have  gone  salt  during  extended  dry 
periods.  He  emphasized  that:  “In  the 
great  pines-oak  area  of  southern  New 
Jersey  lies  the  largest  potential  water 
resource  in  the  State  capable  of  de¬ 
velopment  to  at  least  a  half  billion 
gallons  of  water  daily.  While  great 
dams  and  their  huge  impoundments 
still  have  a  role  to  play  in  our  civil¬ 
ization,  there  is  increasing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  watershed  man¬ 
agement  which  begins  with  the  soil.” 

Potato  Meetings  Well  Attended 

The  potato  meetings,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  Director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Exper.  Station  in 
New  Brunswick,  were  exceptionally 
well  attended.  All  phases  of  growing 
and  marketing  potatoes  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Growers  have  curtailed 
their  production  and  managed  their 
own  marketing  problems  to  consider¬ 
able  advantage,  as  compared  to  the 
government  attempts  to  handle  this 
business.  As  to  the  outlook  for  potato 
growers  in  1954,  John  W.  Carncross 
of  Rutgers  University  was  cautiously 
optimistic.  He  advised  a  sound  mar¬ 
keting  program,  conducted  by  grow-  ! 
ers  themselves,  and  following  the  best  | 
known  cultural  practices. 

The  USDA  proposed  revisions  for 
potatoes  were  presented  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Important  changes  include  rais¬ 
ing  the  minimum  size  foi  all  grades 
from  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  to 
two  inches  in  diameter  for  round 
varieties,  and  two  inches  in  diameter 
or  four  ounces  in  weight  for  long 
varieties  in  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1  grades 
mum  size  of  four  inches  for  round 
varities  in  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1  grades 
and  in  Size  A  classification.  The  tol¬ 
erance  for  any  maximum  size  speci¬ 
fied  is  reduced  from  15  to  10  per  cent. 
Under  Size  A  classification  the  mini¬ 
mum  size  is  raised  to  two  inches  for 
round  varieties  and  to  two  inches  or 
four  ounces  for  long  varieties.  Size 
B  classification  is  now  proposed  to  be 
from  one  and  one-half  inches  mini¬ 
mum  to  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
maximum  for  all  varieties.  A  Size  C 
classification,  with  a  size  range  of 
frcm  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches, 
has  been  added  for  the  use  of  canners 
in  obtaining  their  raw  stock. 

Interested  persons  may  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  revisions  and 
until  February  23,  1954,  submit  their 
view's  or  comments  on  them  to  E.  E. 
Conklin,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panels  on  Poultry  Problems 

The  State  Poultry  Association,  Her¬ 
bert  O.  Wegner  of  Newfield  presid¬ 
ing,  held  numerous  meetings  in  co¬ 
operation  with  allied  marketing 
agencies.  These  organizations  repre¬ 
sent  New  Jersey’s  largest  agricultural 
industry.  The  gatherings  w  ere  at¬ 
tended  by  capacity  audiences.  The 
importance  of  producing  eggs  that 
will  reach  the  consumer’s  table  in  top 
quality  condition  was  stressed  at  the 
meetings.  The  value  of  marketing  co¬ 
operatively  was  likewise  emphasized. 

A  panel  discussion  concerning 
sound  practices  of  vaccination  was 
headed  by  Dr.  James  A.  Bivins  of 
the  State  Poultry  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  acting  as  moderator.  Others  on 
the  panel  included:  Harry  Rothman, 
Bridgeton,  Cumberland  County 
assistant  agricultural  agent;  Richard 
P-  Hartman  of  Tom’s  River,  Ocean 
County  agent;  Dr.  N.  E.  Wernicoff, 
Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories;  and 
C-  K.  Darby,  Somerville  poultryman. 

It  was  brought  out  that,  no  matter 
what  plan  of  vaccinating  is  followed, 
it  is  highly  essential  also  to  adhere 
continuously  to  sound  principles  of 
hygiene,  feed,  care  and  management. 

Making  the  top  grade  in  eggs  is  both 
an  art  and  a  science,  and  the  many 
factors  involved  were  presented  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Pino  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  Healthy  hens,  frequent  gather- 
mg,  clean  houses  and  nests,  and 
Proper  storage  are  the  factors  needed 
for  producing  the  best  in  eggs. 

Hrigation  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

At  the  fruit  sessions,  orchard  irri¬ 
gation  experiences  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  offered  in  a  general  dis- 
o  u  s  sion  led  by  Dr.  Norman  F. 
Childers,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture  at  Rutgers.  He 
was  assisted  by  Melford  Hurd,  Clin- 
tondale,  N.  Y.,  orchardist;  Dr.  John 
"•  .Magness  and  Professor  Donald  C. 
Geiger  of  Rutgers;  Tony  Kom,  fruit 
grower,  Yakima,  Wash.;  and  several 

February  20,  1954 
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FARM- ENGINEERED 


£am£Ieaner 


ACT NOW!  Enjoy  Early  Order  Savings  on  all 


Regularly  Priced  at:  $275-$500  (Model  S),  $850  and  up  (Model  F). 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  convenience  of  a  popular  Badger  Farm- Engineered  Bam 
Cleaner— at  a  special  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Don’t  wait!  Have  your  local  Badger  Specialist  call  right  away  to  show  you  how  Badger 
Barn  Cleaners  are  engineered  to  “fit  your  barn” — and  how  you  can  cash  in  on  Badger’s 

EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program  now ! 

Increased  demand  and  improved  production  methods  make  it  possible  for  yea  to  get  a 
Badger  at  prices  that  fit  today’s  farm  budget. 

So  why  not  join  the  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers  who  already  own  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 
Get  the  best  you  can.  Save  the  most  you  can.  Own  a  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  NOW! 


BIG  BADGER  BENEFITS  — FOR  YOU! 


Pioneered  by  America’s  leading  INDEPENDENT  barn 
cleaner  manufacturer — Building  Barn  Cleaners  is 
Badger’s  business.  Many  barn  cleaner  developments 
and  improvements  were  first  introduced  by  Badger, 
[  and  Badger  still  sets  the  pace! 

Farm-engineered  by  barn  cleaner  SPECIALISTS — Lo¬ 
cated  in  the  heart  of  America’s  dairyland,  Badger 
engineers  have  been  able  to  develop  and  continually 
improve  barn  cleaners  in  co-operation  with  hundreds 
of  practical  dairy  farmers,  right  on  the  farm. 

Meets  ALL  health  requirements  —  In  both  design 
and  operation,  Badger  barn  cleaners  comply  with 
premium  market  regulations. 


The  “Badger  Plan” — another  Badger  FIRST  !— An  an¬ 
nual  inspection  service  by  your  Badger  Specialist  to 
keep  your  Cleaner  in  top  working  condition.  Point 
by  point  “Check  Sheet”  insures  thorough  check-up. 
This  valuable  service  (free  of  charge)  saves  time  and 
money  for  every  Badger  owner! 


EASY  Installation — Correctly  engineered  layout  by  a 
trained  Badger  specialist  makes  installation  so  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  that  you  can  do  your  own  installing — 
under  his  expert  supervision — if  you  wish  to  further 
increase  your  savings. 

LONG  LIFE... low  maintenance — Built-tc-last  con¬ 
struction  gives  you  long  years  of  trouble-free  service 
- — saves  you  money. 

Ironclad  GUARANTEES — Badger  was  first  to  carry  a 
10-year  chain  guarantee  ...  a  guarantee  earned  in 
hard  service  and  based  on  an  unmatched  performance 
record. 

The  exclusive  design  of  Badger  chain,  with  wide 
contour  bearing  surfaces,  provides  unequalled 
strength  and  wear-ability  at  all  vital  points. 

A  nation-wide  SERVICE  ORGANIZATION— Every  Badger 
sales  representative  is  qualified  to  lay  out,  install 
and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners.  Badger  prospers 
with  satisfied  customers.  (Read  about  the  "Badger 
Plan.”) 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  TODAY ! 
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Farm-Engineered  in  the  Heart 
of  America’s  Dairyland 
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j  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  UMC. 

Dept.  BB-210  •  KAUKAUNA,  WISCONSIN 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

□  Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  herd  of . tows. 

i  [  |  Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so  I  can  osk  turn  about 

^  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program. 
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Name . . 
Address. 


Town . Stole . 
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“JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARN  FLOORS?! 


New  Jersey  peach  and  apple  growers. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  brought  out 
that  sufficient  water  is  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  in  the 
successful  growing  of  fruit.  Rainfall 
in  adequate  amounts  is  seldom  de¬ 
pendable  and  irrigation  in  some  form 
is  therefore  generally  helpful  profita¬ 
ble  and  beneficial.  Mulching  and  deep 
tillage  likewise  have  their  advan¬ 
tages. 

Growing  good  apples  and  market¬ 
ing  them  gradually,  instead  of  dump¬ 
ing  them  on  a  glutted  market,  as  is 
often  done,  were  also  discussed.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arthur  J.  Farley  of  Rutgers 
presented  growers’  plans  for  orchard 
insect  and  disease  control  for  the  1954 
season. 

Early  grown  vegetables,  attractively 
packaged,  offer  the  best  outlet  for 
growers  was  the  opinion  of  both  the 
speakers  and  those  present  at  the 
meetings.  Dr.  W.  Rei  Robbins  of  Rut¬ 
gers  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  supply  is  the  primary  prob¬ 
lem  of  growing  vegetables.  A  por¬ 
table,  overhead  sprinkler  system  be¬ 
ing  a  “must”  with  many  commercial 
crops. 

Livestock  Discussions 


Not  me!  I  walk  on 
Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 

THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


LESS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY —  live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

MANURE  GAINS  IN  FERTILIZER 

VALUE  —  Non-Skid  Barn  Cal¬ 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and’  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite- and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  — You’ll 

like  the  low  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too. 


In  the  event  of  biologic  warfare  the 
danger  and  possibility  of  the  enemy 
spreading  infectious  animal  diseases 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Todd. 
It  would  then  be  essential  for  live¬ 
stock  owners  to  l'eport  promptly  any 
pathologic  ailment  of  their  animals, 
especially  any  showing  symptoms 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

The  beef  cattle  panel  discussions 
covered  various  phases  of  production, 
type,  breeding  and  management,  with 
Dr.  James  R.  Ferguson  of. Highland 
Park  serving  as  moderator.  Panel 
members  included:  James  Coyner, 
Angus  Assn.,  Warrenton,  Va.;  B.  C. 
Snidow,  Hereford»Assn.,  Warrenton, 
Va.;  Arthur  Mac  Arthur,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.;  and  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Carter,  Haines- 
port. 

Awards  and  Honors 

A  Cape  May  County  dairy  farmer 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felis  W. 
Wuerker  of  Rio  Grande,  received  the 
1954  Family  Award.  In  presenting 
the  award,  Dr.  Martin  said  that  the 
Wuerkers  were  chosen  from  some 
2,000  FHA  borrowers  in  New  Jersey 
because  of  their  outstanding  farm 
achievements  and  service  to  their 
community. 

Citations  for  distinguished  service 
to  New  Jersey  agriculture  were  pre¬ 


k" ; 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  L-2  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS, 
takers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  —  the  3-in-1  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  the  ideal 
conditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes— for  formula  feeds., 


The  SUNSHINE  FEED 


HIGH  IN  T.  D.  N.* 

#  Total  Digestible  Nutrients 


Example  Comparison  Percentages : 

CITRUS  PULP— 75.0;  BEET  PULP— 67.8; 
SNAPPED  CORN— 67.8 


The  Proven  Feed  for  HIGHER  MILK  PRODUCTION 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 
or  Write 

for  FREE  LITERATURE 


Dried  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  long- established  carbohydrate  feed  of 
proven  value  as  a  milk  producer.  High  in  total  digestible  nutrients  (TDN), 
sugars,  fat  and  minerals,  citrus  pulp  is  progressively  palatable,  does  not 

affect  milk  flavor  and  is  easy  to  feed  and  store, 

♦ 

CUTS  FEED  COSTS!  Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  are  now  using 
citrus  pulp  up  to  40%  of  dairy  rations — replacing  more  expensive  feed 
r—  with  excellent  results!  You  can  too! 


(ITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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sented  by  State  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  W.  H.  Allen,  to  Charles  H 
Brewer  of  Rahway,  Edgar  O.  Murphy 
of  Farmingdaie,  Leslie  Richards  of 
Sewell,  and  Asher  B.  Waddington  of 
Woodstown. 

The  annual  golden  egg  awards  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  poultry 
industry  went  to  Dr.  James  J.  Black, 
poultry  pathologist  at  Rutgers;  and 
Harvey  C.  Wood,  Limestone  Products 
Corp.,  Newton. 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Asso- 
ciations  of  New  Jersey  presented 
their  1954  Meritorous  Service  Award 
to  John  P.  Capus,  Market  News 
Service,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
recognition  of  his  cooperation  in  pro¬ 
moting  New  Jersey  fresh  farm 
products.  v 

Peter  P.  Van  Nuys  of  Belle  Mead, 
and  George  H.  Combs  of  Hamilton', 
were  nominated  by  the  convention 
delegates  to  serve  four-year  terms  on 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

“Brochure”  was  the  winning  word 
for  Mary  Rinkle  (13),  Parsippany, 
Morris  Co.,  girl  in  the  annual  State 
Grange  spelling  bee.  Second  place 
was  won  by  Kenneth  German  (11),, 
Hamilton  Square,  Mercer  Co.,  and 
third  place  by  Frances  Enseki  (13), 
Seabrook  Cumberland  Co. 

Top  placings  in  the  4-H  Club  corn 
show  were  won  by  the  joint  entry 
of  Karl  and  Roger  Gase  of  Newton, 
and  Margaret  A.  Post  of  Denville. 

The  1954  officers  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  are: 
President,  J.  Cresswell  Stuart  of  Bev¬ 
erly;  Vice-president,  Gilber  C.  Har- 
tung  of  Roxbury.  The  1953-54  officers 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  are,  President,  Lester  Collins, 
Moorestown;  vice-pres.,  Tunis  Denise, 
Freehold;  secy.,  Wm.  C.  Lynn,  Tren¬ 
ton;  and  treas.,  W.  H.  Allen. 

R.  W.  Duck 


If  Cattle  Start  Stumbling 

When  cattle  stumble  over  low  ob¬ 
jects,  bump  into  fence  posts  or  have 
trouble  seeing  at  dusk,  it  is  often 
a  sign  of  vitamin  A  deficiency  in  their 
rations.  Veterinary  medical  authori¬ 
ties  state  that  night  blindness  is  the 
first  symptom  of  such  a  deficiency.  In 
the  early  stages,  cattle  may  stumble 
about  bumping  into  objects,  or  may 
show  lack  of  ability  to  see  in  dim 
light.  As  the  condition  progresses, 
the  eyes  become  very  sensitive  to 
bright  sunlight.  Affected  cattle  will 
blink  abnormally, ,  keep  their  eyes 
closed  and  have  watering  eyes. 
Farmers  should  be  alert  for  these 
signs  as  Winter  continues  because 
the  roughage  may  be  low  in  vitamin 
A  content:  If  a  vitamin  A  deficiency 
is  suspected,  prompt  veterinary 
treatment  based  on  the  stage  of  the 
condition  may  save  animals  which 
otherwise  would  die. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  sources  of  vitamin  A  is  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  or  dehydrated 
alfalfa  leaf  meal.  Carrots  are  another 
good  natural  source  of  pro-vitamin 
A,  known  as  carotene,  which  is  con¬ 
verted  in  the  animal  body  into  vita¬ 
min  A.  Growing  carrots  for  winter 
feeding  is  good  cattle  husbandry.  Of 
the  commercial  vitamin  A  supple¬ 
ments,  cattle  should  not  be  fed  cod 
liver  oil  due  to  its  possible  bad 
effect  on  the  heart  and  muscles;  in¬ 
stead  it  is  best  to  use  some  other 
commercial  vitamin  A  concentrate. 


“Lucky  Seven”  At  One  Year 


This  yearling  Holstein  hull  on  the 
farm  of  Nathan  Johnston  in  Biglers - 
ville,  Pa.,  was  sired  by  “H-24”, 
VG  bull  in  the  S.  E.  Penn,  artificial 
stud.  But  he  came  out  with  a  smaller 
number — that  big  “7”  blazed  clearly 
on  his  face,  forehead  and  poll. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Brucellosis  Vaccine  Can 
Infect  Humans 

The  first  definite  proof  that  direct 
contact  wtih  the  vaccine  used  to  im¬ 
munize  cattle  against  brucellosis  can 
cause  human  brucellosis  (undulant 
fever)  has  been  reported  recently  by 
the  Americal  Medical  Assn.  With  this 
proof  comes  the  warning  that  the  vac¬ 
cine  contains  a  viable  pathogen,  and 
that  it  should  be  handled  only  by 
qualified  persons,  preferably  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  then  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  accidental  contact  with  it 
may  result  in  producing  undulant 
fever  in  humans. 

A  case  was  reported  of  two  veteri¬ 
narians  who  became  ill  after  acciden¬ 
tal  infection  with  the  vaccine,  pro¬ 
duced  from  Brucella  abortus  strain 
19,  while  immunizing  calves.  One 
veterinarian  became  infected  when 
the  needle  of  the  syringe  containing 
the  vaccine  accidentally  entered  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  case,  the  vaccine  accidentally 
splashed  into  the  eyes.  Both  men 
subsequently  became  quite  ill  with 
undulant  fever,  but  recovered  follow¬ 
ing  treatment. - 

An  effective  means  for  immuniz¬ 
ing  cattle  against  brucellosis  involves 
infecting  them  with  viable  organisms 
of  Brucellosis  abortus,  strain  19.  In 
the  campaign  to  eradicate  bovine- 
brucellosis,  strain  19  is  being  used 
extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries  where  brucellosis, 
formerly  known  as  Bang’s  disease,  is 
a  problem.  This  report  on  human 
brucellosis  does  not  imply  in  any  way 
that  the  use  of  the  vaccine  should  be 
curtailed.  However,  it  does  empha¬ 
size  that  strain  19  is  not  innocuous, 
and  should  be  handled  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  accidental  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  organisms  into  the 
human  body  may  be  followed  by  a' 
case  of  undulant  fever. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  February  5,  1954,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers — "Receipts  light, 
demand  light;  market  weak.  Good 
Western  steers  averaging  910  lbs. 
$20.60;  NYS  steers  weighing  950-1000 
lbs.  $18-20;  Commercial  and  a  few 
Good  Western  steers  averaging  875 
lbs.  $18.50. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle — De¬ 
mand  moderate;  market  steady  to 
firm.  Bulk  of  heavy  Cutters,  Medium 
fat  and  Fat  cows  $10.50-11.50;  Light 
Cutters  $9.00-10;  Canners  $7.00-9.00; 
Fat  Yellow  Cows  $8.00-10;  Medium 
to  Good  Heifers  $12-14;  Common 
down  to  $9.50;  Heavy  Sausage  Bulls 
$14.50-$15.50;  Medium  $13.50-14.50; 
Common  $9.00-13. 

Calves  —  Demand  active,  market 
fully  steady.  Best  $33-34;-  Medium 
and  Good  $28-32;  Culls  $21-24;  Heavy 
Bobs  $18-21;  Light  Bobs  $16  down 
according  to  quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  clearance 
good;  market  firmer  and  mostly 
higher.  Good  and  Choice  180-240  lbs. 
NYS  hogs  $27-27.50;  240-260  lbs.  $26- 
27;  260-300  lbs.  $24.50-26;  300-400 
lbs.  $20.50-21.50;  boars  $14-16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Demand  mod¬ 
erate.  One  lot  Good  and  Choice 
handy  weight  lambs  $21;  Medium  $18- 
19;  Clipped  No.  2  $18.50-19.50,  ac¬ 
cording  "to  weight  and  wool  length; 
Feeder  Type.  Lambs  $17-18;  Cull 
Lambs  $15  down;  Old  Sheep  $4.50- 
7.50. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  February 
5,  1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department’  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate;  sup¬ 
plies  decreased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter — 
Good  grade  $14-14.80;  Medium  $13- 
14;  Common  $8.00-12.90.  Slaughter 
cows- — Good  grade  $12-13;  Medium 
$11-12.40;  Cutters  $9.75-10.75;  Heavy 
Canners  $8.50-9.50;  Light  Canners 
$7.00-8.20;  Shelly  Canners  $7.00  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  grade 
$15-16;  Medium  $13-14.50;  Common 
$10.50-12.50. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
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veals  $70-76,  top  $92;  Good  $60-70; 
Medium  $50-60;  Common  and  Culls 
$35-47;  Bobs,  over  85  lbs-.,  $19-33; 
Bobs,  65-85  lbs.,  $12-18;  Bobs,  under 
65  lbs.,  $12  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  firm.  Demand 
was  moderate,  supplies  decreased 
slightly.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $25-26.75;  Heavy  weights 
$20-23.50;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$20-21.60;  Heavy  Sows  $19-21;  Me¬ 
dium  and  Light  Boars  $15.50-18.00; 
Heavy  Boars  $11-12.50.  Small  pigs 
$9.00-18  apiece. 


New  York  State  Potato 
Week  Feb.  18-25 


Potatoes  are  the  number  one  vege¬ 
table  crop  in  New  York  State.  Their 
value  amounts  to  some  $50  million 
annually.  New  York  is  the  fourth 
greatest  potato  state  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  yield  is  nearly 
300  bushels,  over  17,000  pounds  of 
edible  food  per  acre.  Most  New  York 
State  potatoes  are  smooth,  round  and 
shallow-eyed,  and  therefore  easy  to 
clean  and  prepare. 

The  importance  of  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry  has  led  Governor  Dewey  to 
proclaim  February  18-25  as  official 
“New  York  State  Potato  Week.”  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  potato  growers  and  dealers, 
and  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
are  all  working  hard  to  make  the 
week  a  success  and  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  State’s  potato  industry. 

During  this  month,  potatoes  cost 
less  than  two  cents  a  serving;  and 
their  being  an  especially  good  source 
of  Vitamin  C  has  importance  to  all 
diets  during  any  month  of  the  Winter. 
They  also  have  plenty  of  calcium, 
iron,  and  phosphorus,  and  lots  of 
Vitamins  A  and  B. 

Potato  Week  is  going  to  bring  at¬ 
tention  to  the  worth  of  potatoes  in 
any  diet,  whether  it  is  to  lose  weight 
intelligently  or  to  gain  energy  for  a 
good  day’s  work.  The  many  forms  in 
which  potatoes  can  be  put  makes 
their  use  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
many  needs.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
feature  of  Potato  Week  will  be  its 
emphasis  on  a  “real  meal  from  pota¬ 
toes.”  New  York  State  grows  an 
abundance  of  good  ones. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Fruit  Growing  —  A  Business 

And  a  Way  of  Life 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 

•  Orchard  Nutrition 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  Sprays  for  the  Orchard 
By  William  D.  Tunis 

•  Planning  the  1954  Garden 

Season 

By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  Here  Come  the  Catalogues! 

By  Archer  P.  Whallon 

•  It  Pays  to  Spray 
By  Marcia  Lee 

•  In  the  Strawberry  Patch 
By  George  L.  Slate 

•  A  Blackberry  -  Raspberry 

Hybrid  ^ 

By  J.  Einset  &  and  C.  Pratt 

•  Beating  the  Broccoli  Bugs 
By  G.  E.  R.  Hervey 

•  New  Method  of  Pruning 

Raspberries 
By  R.  F.  Carlson 

•  How  and  Where  to  Grow 
Sour  Cherries 

By  Loren  D.  Tukey 

•  At  the  Fruit  Meetings 
By  Conrad  Olivin 

•  New  Type  Greenhouse 
By  Ernest  Chabot 

•  Soil  Losses  by  Erosion 
By  William  A.  Albrecht 

•  Maintaining  Farm  Ponds 
By  E.  A.  Carleton 

•  How  to  Increase  Grape 

Yields 

By  Gilbert  C.  Smith 


•  The  Wool  Crop 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Pullets  on  the  Range 
By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ANNUAL  HORTICULTURE 
ISSUE  of  March  6.  1954. 


You’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  formed 
without  o  ClaA  WONDER  DISKER 


This  versatile  harrow  works  right 
around  the  calendar.  Ideal  for  disk 
plowing  and  pasture  renovation  in 
the  spring.  Use  it  for  contouring, 
disking-in  crops,  construction  and 
grading  during  the  summer  and  for 
cover  crop  disking,  sod  busting,  pas¬ 
ture  reclamation  in  the  fall.  A  perfect 
bush  and  bog  harrow  any  time. 

Completely  re-designed  and  re-engi¬ 
neered,  the  stronger  Wonder  Disker 
frame  of  extra  heavy  square  tubing 
steel  absorbs  stresses  and  shocks. 

New  adjustable  hitch  and  auto¬ 
matic  angling.  Full  blade  scrap¬ 
ers  fully  adjustable  without 
springs  or  levers.  Pressure  lubri¬ 
cation  keeps  tough  steel  or  wood 
bearings  rolling  smoothly. 

Famous  Clark  “Cutaway”  disks 
—  invented,  pioneered  and  per¬ 


fected  by  Clark — are  top  quality, 
high  carbon  steel,  hammer  forged 
by  an  exclusive  process  that  makes 
tough  steel  even  tougher.  They  start 
sharper  and  stay  sharper! 

Ask  your  Clark  dealer  to  show  you 
the  Wonder  Disker  and  the  famous 
Clark  Flexible  Tractor  Disk  Harrow. 
You’ll  see  how  Clark  has  built  an  88 
year  old  reputation  for  making  “the 
cuttingest  harrows  on  the  market!” 


Distributed  by  Gath  ancf  Hermes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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_  General  Offices^at  Gallon,  Ohio 

factoriesIat  Higganum/i  Connecticut  and  _  Bucyrus>Y Ohio 


Here's  Outdoor  Power .  ♦ . 


for  All  Year  Round ! 


Planet  Jr! 

Sctfi&t  TUFFY 

The  OutdooT^p^ower  Appliance 


No  fair-weather  friend  is  Super 
Tuffy  ...  it  does  your  heavy 
chores  all  around  the 
calendar — mows  lawns, 
hauls  trash  and  leaves, 
plants  the  garden, 
shovels  snow,  culti¬ 
vates,  plows,  spreads 
lime,  and  scores  of 
other  jobs.  And  it’s 
so  easy  to  handle,  the 
entire  family  will  want  to  use 
it!  See  the  amazing  VA  h.p. 

Super  Tuffy,  or  other 
models  including  1  h.p.  Tuffy, 

2  h.p. — BP-1,  2A  h.p. — B8 
at  your  nearest  Planet  Jr.  dealer, 
or  write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

S.  L.  ALIEN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  3429  N.  5th  S»..  Philo.  40, 
Other  labor-saving 
Planet  Jr.  tools  include: 


Finest  in 
the  Field 


Gross  Edgers  Seed  &  lime  Spreaders  Pulveriser* 


Seeders 
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"I  coulda’t  own  a  handier  barn,”  says  Erwin  This  Quonset  24  x  60  is  a  natural  for  machine 
Seebery.  Belmont,  N  Y„  of  his  Quonset  40  x  storage,’  says  Lloyd  \ost,  of  Bernville,  Pa. 
160  two -store  dairy  barn.  "The  Quonset  "You  can  get  right  up  againsttj^  walls  and 
makes  it  easier  for  all  of  us.”  '  really  put  a  lot  of  machines  inside. 


There's  a  QUONSET® 
for  every  job 


on  your  farmstead! 


© 

© 

© 


{increase  production  per  mao 
hour,  save  time  and  labor  with 
aa  efficient  Quonset  beef  or 
dairy  barn. 

Insure  good  quality,  high  pro¬ 
tein  hay  and  reduce  feeding 
chores  with  a  Quonset  hay¬ 
drying  and  self-feeding  unit. 

Lengthen  the  life  of  your  ex¬ 
pensive  farm  machinery  and 
reduce  depreciation  costs  with 
a  handy  Quonset  machinery 
storage  building. 


© 


Pick  corn  earlier  and  store  it 
safely  in  a  Quonset  Corn  Dry¬ 
ing  and  storage  building. 

Boost  grain  profits  and  reduce 
loss  from  spoilage  every  year — 
dry  and  store  your  grain  or 
shelled  corn  in  a  Quonset  16 
Crop  Dryer. 


See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  about 
these  money-mhking,  labor-saving 
Quonsets  for  the  farm.  Easily  financed 
"through  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plap. 


“Thera’s  neither  moisture  nor  insect  damage 
to  ear  corn  stored  in  my  Quonset  1 6.  I  pick 
earlier  and  dry  in  storage  for  higher  profits,” 
says  Jioe  Mateika,  Strang,  Neb. 


“You  can’t  beat  a  Quonset  for  hay  storage,” 
says  Charles  J.  Wilson,  Holly,  N.  Y.  "There 
are  no  posts  or  braces  to  fit  bales  around.” 
He  stores  3400  bales  in  his  Quonset. 


Massachusetts  Dairy  Seminar 


"The  handiest  barn  I’ve  ever  had,”  says 
Joseph  Klinger,  Freeport,  Illinois.  "It’s  easy 
to  produce  quality  milk  in  this  insulated,  well 
ventilated  labor-saving  Quonset.” 


"We  can  get  our  equipment  in  our  Quonset 
40  and  still  have  plenty  of  room  for  repairs,” 
say  the  Hawker  Bros.,  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  They 
have  another  Quonset  40  for  potato  storage. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  ^^g^Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 

N  ame _ _ _ — - — 

Address  ^ _ _ _ — . - — - - 


I 
I 

City  or  County. 


.State. 
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The  subject  that  received  first  at¬ 
tention  at  the  Dairy  Farmers  Seminar 
held  February  3-4  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  was 
milk  laws  and  regulations.  William 
Newman,  a  member  of  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  Milk  Study  Commission,  said 
the  dairy  industry  had  lost  confidence 
in  the  State’s  milk  administrative 
agency  until  it  was  removed  from 
politics  and  infused  with  efficiency. 
He  reported,  too,  on  some  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Among  these  were  such 
changes  in  the  law  to  allow  addition 
of  Vitamin  D  oils  to  milk,  addition 
of  milk  solids  to  skimmed  milk, 
blending  and  sale  of  “half  and  half” 
(10-12  per  cent  cream),  sale  of  11.5 
per  cent  total  solids  milk,  standard¬ 
ization,  inter-use  of  containers  for 
any  wholesome  glairy  products  and 
new  sweetening  and  stabilizing  agents 
in  ice  cream. 

Too  Many  Milk  Laws 

Lester  Sawyer  of  HyCrest  Farm  in 
Leominster  said,  in  connection  with 
milk  regulations,  that  “the  trouble 
with  the  dairy  industry  is  the  politi¬ 
cians  in  it.”  He  contrasted  economic 
with  social  laws  and  implored,  “Elim¬ 
inate  the  milk  laws!”  By  this  he 
would  have  milk  regulated  only  under 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
laws  like  any  other  food;  under  these, 
proper  labeling  is  of  chief  importance. 
Reemphasizing  that  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty  is  “politics  in  milk,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  asking  that  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  be  allowed  to  “put  out  prod¬ 
ucts  that  the  public  wants,  not  the 
products  we  think  it  needs.” 

But  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  Cornell’s 
Dairy  Department  said  thqye  was 
nothing  basically  wrong  with  our 
milk  legislation.  He  told  of  archaic 
laws  still  enforced  ,and  also  of  elab¬ 
orate  frills  in  some  regulations,  but 
he  thought  that  simplification,  unifi¬ 
cation  and  generalization  of  the  laws 
were  the  industry ’s  proper  but  limited 
objectives  in  this  field.  He  said  these 
would  not  be  accomplished  easily, 
but  that  progress  was  being  made. 
Dr.  Dahlberg  gave  the  factors  for  the 
production  of  sanitary  milk  as:  1 — 
healthy  herds  properly  housed,  free 
of  flies,  with  a  good  water  supply; 
2 — clean  utensils  and  milking  ma¬ 
chines;  3 — prompt  cooling  ox  milk  to 
50  degrees  F.;  and  4 — a  mining  barn 
free  of  odors. 

Possibility  of  Shorter  Work  Days  for 
Dairymen 

When  the  discussion  turned  to  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  at  the  farm,  Dr.  W. 
E.  Peterson  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  had  some  good  news  for 
dairymen  who  like  to  “sleep  in”  an 
hour  or  two  on  Sunday  mornings. 
His  work  has  shown  that  cows,  with 
a  production  ability  of  up  to  10,000 
pounds  in  305  days,  can  be  milked  at 
intervals  of  10  and  14  hours  with  no 
less  production  than  they  make  on 
a  12-  and  12-hour  schedule;  in  fact, 
production  on  the  skewed  schedule 
is  a  little  higher.  He  reported  that 
three-times-a-day  milking  does  not 
pay,  but  that  twice-a-day  is  much 
better  —  about  100  per  cent  —  than 
milking  the  cows  just  once  a  day.  He 
reported  that  oxytocin  is  the  hormone 
responsible  for  let-down  of  milk.  He 
said,  too,  that  stilbestrol  injected  into 


a  virgin  cow  caused  her  to  produce 
454  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year.  He  was 
optimistic  about  keeping  non-breed¬ 
ing  cows  in  production  by  means  of 
hormonal  injections. 

Pasture  or  Silage? — That  Is  the 
Question 

The  effect  of  grazing  on  forage 
yields  was  discussed  by  Mack  Drake 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Experiments  last  year  showed  that 
three  times  as  much  grazing  could 
be  made  on  controlled  pasture  than 
on  a  free-for-all  system.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  pasturing  cattle 
at  all,  though,  saying  “Why  waste  25 
to  50  per  cent  of  superior  forage?”. 
His  alternative  is  zero  grazing  and 
100  per  cent  forage  harvest. 

Dr.  Peterson  recommended  con¬ 
trolled  grazing,  also,  saying  pasture 
must  be  rationed  so  that  a  cow  will 
eat  the  herbage  right  down  to  the 
ground.  This  “clean-up”  grazing  sys¬ 
tem  doubled  milk  yields  over  uncon¬ 
trolled  grazing  in  some  of  the, work 
he  has  done.  His  goal  of  pasturing 
is  to  have  an  acre  of  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  for  40  cows  every  day.  But  he 
questions  the  economy  of  grazing  at 
all;  production  may  be  no  higher  by 
barn  or  feedlot  feeding,  he  says,  but 
cows  can  be  filled  up  on  forage  from 
only  three-fifths  the  land  needed  for 
pasture. 

John  G.  Ai-chibald  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  said  that  you 
can  tell  good  quality  grass  silage  by: 

1 — a  pH  of  4.5  or  less;  2 — low  am¬ 
monia  effusion;  3 — 3  to  5  per  cent 
lactic  acid;  and  4 — less  than  two  per 
cent  of  objectionable  butyric  acid. 
To  make  good  silage  out  of  green 
stuff  with  over  70  per  cent  water  in 
it  is  difficult,  he  said,  but  possible 
either  by  field  wilting  or  by  the  use 
of  preservatives.  When  it  is  difficult 
to  control  wilting,  the  cereal  grains 
and  sodium  bisulphite  he  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  most  satisfactory  pre¬ 
servatives. 

In  the  Beginning — Breeding  the  Cows 

Harold  Shaw  of  Sanford,  Maine, 
insisted  that,  though  production  pays 
the  bills,  type  pays  dividends,  too. 
He  said  that  environment  should  be 
the  first  appraisal  in  evaluating  a 
sire,  herd  or  cow,  and  that  line 
breeding  with  an  occasional  outcross 
has  done  the  most  for  his  Holstein 
herd. 

Chester  Putney,  secretary  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn.,  attempted 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  bull 
rings  and  the  purebred  breeders, 
urging  that  their  interests  were 
mutual  and  interrelated.  He  said  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  rested 
on  the  cooperation  of  these  two 
groups  along  with  the  purebred 
associations. 

Stanley  Gaunt  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  defended  the  merit  of 
the  artificial  breeding  programs,  say¬ 
ing  that  production  in  Massachusetts 
cows  had  been  increased  by  119 
pounds  a  year  by  the  bull  ring.  This, 
he  admitted,  was  not  as  great  an 
increase  as  some  of  the  proofs  of  the 
stud  bulls  would  suggest.  He  ascribed 
this  leveling  off  to  the  great  number 
of  daughters  of  the  bulls  and  said 
that  a  greater  number  of  dam- 
daughter  comparisons  is  needed  to 
firmly  establish  the  worth  of  the 
sires  used  in  the  rings.  J.  N.  b. 


Watering  Livestock 


At  this  time  of  year  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  farmers  give  special  atten- 
ion  to  the  watering  facilities  for  their 
livestock.  No  meat  or  milk  animal 
will  use  its  feed  to  produce  the  most 
efficient  gains  unless  it  can  have  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  cleap  water. 
The  water  does  not  need  to  be  warm, 
but  it  needs  to  be  kept  free  of  an  ice 
covering  if  best  returns  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured. 

Where  heated  waterers  are  used, 
they  should  be  in  good,  safe,  clean 
condition  and  shbuld  be  installed  and 
operated  according  to  manufacturer’s 
directions.  Where  electricity  is  used, 
the  wiring  must  be  carefully  and 
pi’operly  installed.  Water  can  be 
warmed  in  farm  tanks  with  modern 
heaters,  burning  either  electricity, 
tank  gas,  or  other  available  fuel. 

Watering  only  once  or  twice  a  day 
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is  not  enough  for  the  most  efficient 
production.  A  dairy  cow  will  drink 
from  10  to  20  times  a  day  when  water 
is  readily  available.  A  hog  likes  to 
eat  for  a  short  time  and  then  drink, 
and  will  need  at  least  a  couple  of 
gallons  of  water  a  day  in  order  to 
make  the  best  gains.  Beef  and  dairy 
cows  need  from  five  to  30  gallons  a 
day. 

Farmers  who  are  provided  with 
modern  cold  weather  watering  fix¬ 
tures  find  their  chore  time  jobs  are 
a  lot  easier  because  they  do  not  have 
to  thaw  out  frozen  water  supplies. 
Once  animals  go  off  feed  from  a  lack 
of  sufficient  water,  it  takes  time  to 
get  them  back  again,  and  this  cost? 
money  in  labor  and  loss  of  milk  and 
meat  production.  No  other  digestive 
material  has  as  a  low  an  overhead 
cost  as  water. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIVESTOCK  G  DAIRY 


Feeds  for  Dairy  Bulls 

We  hear  and  read  a  good  deal 
about  feeding  dairy  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers,  but  seldom  see  anything  about 
the  feeds  needed  by  the  dairy  bull 
in  service.  Please  discuss  this,  cover¬ 
ing  the  basic  requirements.  b.  l.  m. 

The  dairy  bull  should  receive  good 
quality  hay  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  daily  for  each  10  pounds  body- 
weight.  Either  grass  or  corn  silage 
may  be  used  to  a  limited  extent,  sub¬ 
stituted  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
for  each  one  pound  of  hay.  However, 
si]  age  should  not  be  fed  at  a  rate  of 
much  over  110  pounds  per  head  daily, 
or  the  bull  may  develop  a  big  paunch 
and  consequently  be  slow  in  service. 
Grain  feeding  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  one-half  pound 
daily  for  each  100  pounds  body- 
weight.  If  the  hay  is  of  good  quality, 
and  especially  if  it  contains  some  al¬ 
falfa  or  clover,  the  grain  mixture 
need  not  contain  over  12  per  cent 
protein. 

Tests  at  bcth  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Stations  show  that  the 
concentrate  mixture  fed  to  dairy 
bulls  in  service  need  not  be  compli¬ 
cated.  In  fact,  these  tests  show7-  no 
advantage  in  feeding  a  greatly  diver¬ 
sified  grain  mixture.  A  good  12  per 
cent  protein  mixture  which  would  be 
suitable  to  use  is  one  consisting  of: 
ground  corn  1,130  lbs.;  ground  oats 
500  lbs.;  wheat  bran  200  lbs.;  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal,  150  lbs.; 
iodized  stock  salt  20  lbs.  The  bull 
should  also  be  provided  with  con¬ 
stant  access  to  water  and  a  good 
commercial  mineral  mixture,  plus 
salt.  He  should  have  the  run  of  a 
well  built  exercise  lot,  and  be  given 
an  old  beer  keg  to  bunt  around  for 
exercise.  Keep  the  bull’s  feet 
trimmed;  excessive  hocf  growth 
could  cripple  him. 


Too  Much  Protein  in  Dairy 
Feed 

I  have  plenty  of  home-grown 
clover  and  soybean  hay,  and  also 
soybeans.  Would  like  to  have  you 
send  me  a  formula  for  making  a  24 
per  cent  dairy  grain  mixture  to  feed 
with  this  hay,  using  as  much  of  the 
soybeans  as  possible.  w.  e.  s. 

Tests  at  several  state  staions  have 
shown  that  it  is  best  to  have  soy¬ 
beans  ground  when  they  are  to  be 
fed  to  dairy  cattle.  When  ground, 
these  tests  proved  soybeans  to  be 
approximately  equal  in  protein  and 
feeding  value  to  linseed  oil  meal. 
However,  they  should  not  be  fed  in 
large  amounts  to  dairy  cattle  as  they 
are  not  very  palatable.  Their  high 
oil  content  will  cause  them  to  beome 
rancid  if  stored  for  more  -than  a  few 
weeks,  and  in  warm  weather  even 
days.  When  good  legume  hay,  such 
as  you  mention  is  being  fed  liberally 
to  dairy  cows,  they  do  not  need,  and 
should  not  receive,  a  grain  mixture 
containing  over  16  per  cent  protein. 
One  that  will  meet  this  requirement 
can  be  made  by  thoroughly  mixing 
ground  corn,  950  pounds;  ground 


oats,  500  pounds;  wheat  bran,  200 
pounds;  ground  soybeans,  330 
pounds;  stock  salt,  20  pounds.  If, 
however,  you  insist  on  using  a  24  per 
cent  protein  grain  feed  it  can  be 
made  by  increasing  the  ground  soy¬ 
beans  to  a  total  .of  800  pounds  and 
correspondingly  decreasing  either  or 
parts  of  the  corn  and  oats,  prefer¬ 
ably  decreasing  the  corn. 


Seasonal  Milk  Production 
Costs 

Are  there  any  figures  available 
which  show  the  average  seasonal 
milk  production  costs  in  terms  of 
comparative  percentages?  I  would 
like  to  have  this  on  the  basis  of  so- 
called  summer  and  winter  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  p.  t,  s. 

Extensive  farm  surveys  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Station  and  also  by 
the  Illinois  Station  show  that  for 
so-called  winter  milk  the  average 
production  cost  was  82  per  cent 
greater  than  for  summer  milk.  The 
winter  milk  season  was  figured  as 
October-March,  with  the  summer 
milk  period  April-September.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  dairy  farmers 
produce  their  greatest  volume  of 
milk  during  the  summer  peribd;  in 
most  instances  the  price  for  winter 
mlik  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  -the 
lower  costs  of  summer  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Other  basic  reasons  for  greater 
summer  milk  production  are:  less 
labor  and  less  mortality  risk  with 
spring  calving. 


Growing  Ration  for  Gilts 

Will  you  please  tell  me  a  growing 
ration  suitable  for  both  open  and 
pregnant  gilts,  one  which  can  be  fed 
liberally  and  not  be  highly  fatten¬ 
ing?  G.  M.  D. 

A  good  growing  ration  which  can 
be  fed  liberally  to  both  open  and 
bred  gilts,  and  not  be  highly  fatten¬ 
ing,  is  one  consisting  of  ground 
corn,  25  pounds;  ground  oats,  25 
pounds;  either  tankage,  fish  meal,  or 
dried  meat  scraps,  10  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  19  pounds;  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal,  15  pounds;  steamed  bone  meal, 
two  pounds;  ground  limestone,  two 
pounds;  iodized  stock  salt,  two 
pounds.  Keep  fresh  water  available 
and  also  allow  the  gilts  and  all  other 
hogs  free  access  to  coarse  stock  salt 
at  all  times. 


Record  Litterweight  Record 

What  is  the  heaviest  official  180- 
day  litterweight  all-time  record  for 
all  breeds  of  hogs?  t.  m.  p. 

A  recent  report  from  the  United 
Duroc  Association  of  Peoria,  Ill., 
states  that  a  litter  of  18  purebred 
Duroc  pigs,  consisting  of  12  boars 
and  six  gilts,  farrowed  on  March  8, 
1953,  and  owned  by  Gregor  F.  Vaske 
&  Sons  of  Dyersville,  Iowa,  holds  the 
official  180-day  all-time  litterweight 
record  for  all  breeds.  Their  official 
litterweight  record  for  180  days  was 
5,036  pounds. 


At  Cornell  s  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Course 
On  the  principle  that  practice  makes  perfect,  student  Martin  Strehel  ( left 
valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  trims  a  hoof  while  Allen  Rush,  manager  of  H 
romt  Farm,  Romeo,  Michigan,  watches.  This  was  part  of  the  curriculum  ^ 
Cornells  third  annual  Beef  Cattlemen’s  short  course,  held  at  Ithaca  durii 

the  last  week  in  January . 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calves 
at  less  than  V2  the  cost 

of  whole  milk! 


The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  calves 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of  your 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breeding 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months)  —  and  the 
above-average  milk  production  of  your  CAF- 
STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  dividends 
for  months  and  years  to  come! 


Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR  is  a 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  forti¬ 
fied  with  generous  quantities  of  the  proven  strength 
and  growth  elements  young  animals  need.  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural  min¬ 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  combined 


FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  NO  GUARANTEE 

OFHEALTHIERHUSKIER  CALVES... " 


a immmam 

I  CANT  UNDERSTAND  IT- 
SHE  \A/AS  RAISED  ON 
PLENTY  OF  WHOLE  MILK 

frnr  \X> MjC.’yr:  'Wl  I  IHIUHT 


NATS  NO  GUARANTEE. .WHOLE  MILK 
r  VARIES  IN  FOOD  N/ALUES. 
YOU  JUST  CANT  9ESURE' 


Raise  your  Calve; 

the  CAF-STAR  way 


Q^/ivy ANDQ^Nvy 


in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base  that 
young  animals  love! 


Famous  Dawnwood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  gained 
103  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in 
3  months  —  cost  only 
$14.95! 


Write  for  this 

'p'lee 

Calf  Booklet 

—  tells  how  we 
raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawnwood  Farms 
—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Dept.R-  224,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN  ! 

. —  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  helps  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  development. 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  lb.  bags, 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get  some 
today  —  try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 

Sold  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  calves 


Two  famous  Silos 

HARDER  m 
SILOS 


|  Wood  ^0  ■  ■■  ^^0  +0  Concrete 

(Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


CALF  SCOURS 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walU' 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
eimple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1'.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


RUPTUKE-EASER 

T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OFT.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


P»t  No? 
2606551 


Ooubl*...4.9S 
Right  or  left  no 

Side  $095  Ntting 
Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac* 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Igg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Moil  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  and  stote  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.’*. 
OVER  700,000  GRATEFUL  USERS! 

10  Doy  Trial  Offer  ** 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get  ^ 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious-ORDER  TODAY I 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RYB-24,  Kansas  City  5, Me, 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1954  now  ready.  57th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  35  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


PROTECT  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT 

with  the  daily  help  of  Corona 
— the  Woolfat-rich  salve  with 
odorless  antiseptic.  Stays  on. 

Rubs  in.  8  oz.  can  $1.10  at 
deaUro  or  postpaid. 

Write 

‘  Corona’  Bo*  I7AI-IK  inton,  0. 


UDDER-TEAT 

0INIMEN1 

FOR  ALL  MINOR 
WOUNDS,  CHAPS. 
CRACKED  SKIN 


TRIAL  SAMPLE  10* 
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“l  ABNER. 


ky  AL  CAPP 


THET 

VOUNG- 

5KONK 

BEAT! 


"Earthquake  McGoon  ain’t  got  a  chance 
agin  mah  Strunk!”  says  Li'l  Abner.  "Don’t 
make  no  difference  if'n  he  uses  dynamite. 
They's  only  one  way  to  outcut  a  Strunk, 
and  thet's  to  use  two  Strunks!” 

Li’l  Abner’s  power-packed  Strunk  cuts  in 
any  position,  stands  up  like  a  mule  under 
the  roughest  cutting  conditions.  It's  got  a 


Model  P  3-19 


$22900 


with  16"  guide  bar 
and  chain 


COPYRIGHT,  UNITED  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
triple-life  burn-proof  guide  bar,  starts  with 
a  single  pull  on  the  starter,  and  cuts  trees 
down  flush  with  the  ground. 

It’s  built  for  you  —  and  priced  for  you! 
And  the  famous  Strunk  stand-up-and-take-it 
durability  saves  you  dollar  after  dollar 
in  maintenance  and  upkeep.  See  a 
Strunk  today! 

Model  PD  3-19  *$949°®  wi'Jh  !6'.'  goide  bar 
#  and  chain 

*with  diaphragm  carburetion 


BROWER 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
— World’s  Largest  Selling 
i  Mixer!  WRITK  for  cat- 
>  alog  today  I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


UADG  CHOICE  1953  CROP  $1.00  PER  POUND 
tlUra  POST  PAID.  SEND  REMITTANCE 
WITH  ORDER.  J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR, 

39  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  WATER  FUST! 


^  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS  wp 
•  IRRIGATE— FILL  TANKS— DRAW  WEll  WmW 

Pumps  2800  GPH  420  GPH  at  75'  High  or  1600 

GPH  Irom  25'  well.  Slurdy.  Rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Six 

_ Impeller.  Uses  any  1/8  to  1/2  H.P.  Motor.  Will  QQK 

not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose.  Immediate  It  )N 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  Send  Check,  M.O.,  or  C-O.D.  **u  s 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SW  IDE  5BOR  0*31  N|W  JIRSIY 


FOR  UNIFORM  PLOWING  - 

WITH  FORD  AND  FERGUSON  USE 
GUNCO  DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEEL 
GUNNING  COMPANY,  FRANKFORT  INDIANA 


Plows  pull  up  to  40%' easier  (H 
iv/f/»  YETTER  Disc  Coulter- Jointer 


FASTER  PLOWING! 

Plow  in  one  gear  higher!  The 
YETTER  rolls  and  cuts  ahead  of 
the  moldboard,  turning  the  top 
of  the  furrow  slice  into  the  fur¬ 
row.  Reduces  dirt  friction  on  the 
moldboard,  prevents  loss  of 
plowing  power.  Pays  for  itself  in 
fuel  savings  alone ! 


COMPLETE  COVERING! 

Slicing  action  cuts  and  covers 
trash,  wet  or  dry.  Mounted  on 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  and  set 
at  just  the  exact  angle  to  keep 
rolling  and  cutting.  Trash  de¬ 
flector  insures  100%  covering  at 
all  speeds.  Clean  plowing  kills 
corn  borer  and  increases  yields. 


Pennsylvania  State  College  an¬ 
nounces  three  short  courses.  The  first 
is  a  three-day  course,  starting  March 
2,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  in  the  practical 
management  and  handling  of  beef 
cattle,  including  fitting  for  sale  and 
for  show.  Information  will  be  given 
on  feeding,  disease  prevention,  and 
breeding.  Much  of  the  time  is  spent 
in  actual  work  with  all  breeds  of 
beef  cattle.  Enrollment  will  be 
limited  to  20  persons  and  advance 
registration  is  required. 

The  second  is  a  one-week  course, 
starting  March  29,  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  for 
herdsmen  who  wish  to  review  or  to 
secure  additional  information  on 
subjects  related  to  dairy  farm  man¬ 
agement.  These  subjects  include 
breeding,  feeding,  and  management, 
as  well  as  forages  and  pastures,  re¬ 
production  of  dairy  cattle,  and  milk 
secretion.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  disease  pre¬ 
vention. 

The  third  is  a  two-day  course 
covering  the  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management  of  sheep,  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  April 
12-13.  Some  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  fitting  and  showing  of  sheep, 
along  with  the  problems  of  shearing 
and  care  of  the  wool.  The  quota  for 
this  course  is  limited.. 

For  additional  information  on  any 
of  these  courses,  write  to  A.  Leland 
Beam,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
State  College,  Pa. 


*•  •**"! 
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YETTER 
CULTIGUARDS 
CUT  CULTIVATING 
TIME  IN  HALF! 


Cultivate  in  high  gear 
the  first  time  over  .  .  . 
throw  away  trouble¬ 
some  half-sweeps  and 
fenders.  CULTI¬ 
GUARDS  cultivate 
!  faster  because  you  see 
what  you’re  doing  .  .  .  better  because  they’re  set 
closer  to  the  rows  and  push  soil  around  the  plants 
as  you  would  by  hand. 


Why  pay  more?  A  YETTER  is  only  $139.50  (plus 
freight).  Mows  fence  rows,  fields,  grass  with  power¬ 
ful  cutting  action  —  21"  swath  ...  2.8  HP  engine. 
SELF-PROPELLER  unit  (extra  cost)  has  positive 
traction  chain  drive  —  cannot  slip  in  wet  grass. 


KEEP  ROLLING  WHEN  IT’S  WET  AND  MUDDY! 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  peels  off  mud  and  trash  from  front  tractor 
wheels  .  .  .  makes  tractor  safer  and  easier  to  steer.  Adjustable  for  sidewall 
and  tread. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  OF  THESE  FAMOUS  YETTER 
PRODUCTS 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  313  Main  Street,  Colchester,  Illinois 


“Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930” 


named  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Girl 
of  the  Year  and  will  be  entered  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Assn,  in 
the  national  contest  for  Holstein  Girl 
of  the  Year.  The  association  has  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  medal.  Top  Brown 
Swiss  winner,  Ronald  T.  Henry,  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 
Assn.  / 


Anna  R.  Ressler,  17,  Myerstown,  Le¬ 
banon  County ,  was  the  top  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  4 -H  Dairy  Club  member  for 
1953.  She  was  also  named  Holstein 
Girl  of  the  Year. 

J.  Edward  Lanius  &  Son,  who  grew 
70  acres  of  corn  for  husking  on  their 
300-acre  farm  at  York,  won  top  place 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Corn  Club  five- 
acre  contest  for  1953  with  a  yield  of 
141.6  bushels.  The  Laniuses  entered 
a  6.8-acre  contour  strip  in  the 
competition.  They  had  14,440  plants 
per  acre  of  the  Funk  G91  hybrid. 
Following  a  corn-wheat-hay  rota¬ 
tion,  they  plowed  down  last  April  9 
a  two-year  clover  and  alfalfa  sod, 
and  turned  under  10  tons  of  manure 
and  500  pounds  of  10-10-10.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  ran  400  pounds  of 
5-10-10  through  the  planter  in  seed¬ 
ing  the  crop  May  5.  They  sprayed 
with  2,4-D  and  cultivated  three 
times  at  not  over  two-inch  depths  for 
weed  control. 

Second  place  in  the  contest  went  to 
John  A.  Stratton,  Jr.,  Glen  Mills, 
Chester  Co.,  with  141.3  bushels; 
third,  George  M.  Fowler,  Macungie, 
Lehigh  Co.,  140.1  bushels;  fourth, 
Elmer  Fulmer,  Jr.,  Ivyland,  Bucks 
Co.,  136.6  bushels;  and  fifth,  Strock- 
land  Farms,  Mechanicsburg,  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.,  136.5  busfaels. 


The  estimated  value  of  all  Penn¬ 
sylvania  crops  in  1953  is  set  at  $304,- 
616,000,  a  drop  of  eight  per  cent 
from  the  1952  value  of  $332,153,000.  / 
Lower  prices  for  nearly  all  field 
crops  and  reduced  yields  per  acre  for 
corn  and  potatoes  were  major  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  decline.  The  total  values 
do  not  represent  farm  cash  income 
to  the  farmer,  for  much  of  the  out¬ 
put  is  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry 
on'  the  farms  where  produced.  The 
season’s  average  price  of  corn  was 
unchanged  from  a  year  earlier  but 
total  production,  affected  by  drought, 
was  down  9,429,000  bushels.  Potato 
prices  averaged  sharply  below  1952, 
and  production  was  down  1,380,000 
bushels.  Higher  yields  of  oats  more 
than  offset  a  10  per  cent  decline  in 
price  and  helped  check  the  drop  in 
total  value  of  1953  crops. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Five  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  are  the  recipients  of  top  dairy 
awards,  just  recently  presented,  on 
the  basis  of  efficient  production  in 
1953.  Recipients  of  these  awards  are 
Anna  R.  Ressler  (17),  Myerstown, 
Lebanon  Co.;  David  W.  Price  (18), 
Hughesville,  Lycoming  Co.;  Alvin 
M.  Carter  (16),  McDonald,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.;  Myrna  Faye  McKissick 
(12),  Slippery  Rock,  Lawrence  Co.; 
Ronald  T.  Henry  (16),  Garards  Fort, 
Greene  Co.  Miss  Ressler  and  Price 
also  received  bronze  plaques  for  tak¬ 
ing  top  places  in  the  contest,  while 
bronze  medals  went  to  Carter  and 
Miss  McKissicik.  First  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  division,  Miss  Ressler  also  was 
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January  gave  us  quite  a  variety  of 
weather  with  several  snows  that 
made  real  Winter  for  a  few  days  at 
a  time  and  a  few  below-zero  morn¬ 
ings.  Generally  speaking,  it  has  been 
very  dry  with  little  rain  and,  until 
the  very  last  few  days  of  the  month, 
the  water  question  was  really  a  seri¬ 
ous  one  for  many  farmers  who  have 
been  hauling  water  since  last  No¬ 
vember.  However,  we  had  a  couple 
of  days’  rain  the  last  week  of  the 
month  that  helped  greatly  with  the 
water  supply. 

It  has  been  a  good  Winter  to  get 
some  farm  work  done;  manure  haul¬ 
ing  and  other  work  of  a  like  nature 
have  been  carried  on  with  little 
interference  from  the  weather  un¬ 
less  sometimes  the  fields  were  too 
soft  to  get  onto. 

Although  it  went  into  the  ground 
last  Fall  with  not  enough  moisture, 
the  winter  wheat  crop  still  looks 
fairly  good  and  covers  the  ground 
quite  well  on  a  number  of  fields., 

Markets  for  livestock  have  not 
greatly  changed  the  past  few  months 
with  steers  bringing  20  to  23  cents 
for  tops  at  the  public  auctions,  and 
some  selling  for  18  and  19  cents. 
Heifers  bring  anywhere  from  10  to 
16  cents  a  pound,  cows  from  eight  to 
12  cents,  depending  on  quality.  Bulls 
are  still  in  good  demand  but,  of 
course,  much  lower  than  a  year  or 
two  ago — 15  and  16  cents  for  good 
ones,  10  to  12  cents  for  lower  quality. 

Two-hundred-pound  hogs  bring 
from  26  to  27  cents,  with  lighter  or 
heavier  weights  slightly  less.  The 
demand  is  fairly  good  and  prices  are 
not  expected  to  drop  much  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  price  of  feed.  Lambs  are 
still  in  goood  demand  at  18  to  23 
cents,  depending  on  quality  and  con¬ 
dition. 

There  has  been  the  usual  large 
number  of  calves  on  the  market  re¬ 
cently,  especially  at  the  community 
sales;  they  have  brought  30  and  31 
cents  for  tops,  medium  to  good  22-26 
cents. 

Egg  prices  have  stood  up  pretty 
well  but  the  supply  is  getting  more 
plentiful  and  the  prices  at  this  time 
are  from  45-55  cents,  depending  on 
where  they  are  sold  and  also  the 
quality. 

Grain  prices  are  holding  up  well 
and  will  not  likely  get  any  lower 
because  much  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
are  used  in  our  western  counties  for 
dairy  feed,  as  well  as  for  poultry  and 
hog  feed.  At  present  ear  corn  is 
worth  around  75-80  cents  a  bushel, 
with  oats  bringing  that  much  or  a 
little  more.  Not  much  wheat  is  being 
sold  as  most  people  who  had  wheat 
to  sell  disposed  of  it  last  Fall  shortly 
after  or  at  threshing  or  combining 
time. 

Farmers  who  have  sugar  camps 
are  beginning  to  think  about  this 
work  coming  up.  It  has  been  thought 
this  would  be  a  rather  poor  season 
on  account  of  so  little  rainfall.  How¬ 
ever,  the  recent  rains  should  hel&  a 
lot  and  we  may  get  plenty  more 
before  the  syrup  season  is  actually 

here.  Plummer  McCullough 
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WOLVERINE 
GRAY  LEGHORN  CROSS 


The  Future  of  the  Crossbred 

W ell  established  as  a  broiler  bird  and 

* 

as  a  breeding  principle ,  the  crossbred 
now  challenges  the  standard  breeds 
in  egg  production .  But  will  it  succeed? 


CSauM 

For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Mated  with  carefully  selected  R.  0.  P.  cockerels.  Breed¬ 
ers  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight-run,  sexed  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


M  INORCA-LEGH  OR  N  CROSS  — good  layers  of 
extra  large  white  'eggs.  Started  Pullets.'  Also 
White  Rocks  with  R.  0.  P.  bloodlines. 


FREE  LITERATURE  —  DISCOUNT  PRICES 


WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 


BOX  R-54  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


CROSSBRED  is  best  de¬ 
fined  as  the  progeny  from 
the  crossing  of  two  breeds, 
two  varieties  or  two  strains. 
'One  of  the  well-known 
breed  crosses  is  the  so- 
called  sex  link  mating  of 
Island  Red  males  on  Barred 
Rock  females  that  produces  black 
daughters  and  barred  sons.  Pullets 
of  this  cross  are  widely  used  in  New 
England  for  commercial  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  An  example  of  a  variety 
cross  is  the  mating  of  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  males  on  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  females  to  give  barred 
offspring.  This  cross  is  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  chicks  for  commercial  broiler 
and  roaster  production.  A  strain 
cross  is  made  within  any  breed  or 
variety,  but  the  best  ones  so  far 
have  been  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  strain  crosses.  This  is  under¬ 
standable  because  the  diverse  back¬ 
grounds  of  many  White  Leghorn 


Many  farm  flocks  ( the  backbone  of 
the  poultry  industry )  are  the  result 
of  crossing  good  types,  strains  and 
breeds  of  chickens.  These  healthy 
birds  are  excellent  egg  and  meat 
producers  for  Mrs.  Ella  Hopkins, 
Chepachet,  Providence  County,  R.  I. 
She  crosses  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires. 

strains  give  crosses  of  them  the 
character  and  vigor  almost  of  hy¬ 
brids.  Strain  crosses  within  the 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  va¬ 
riety  have  not  been  outstanding  be¬ 
cause,  it  is  believed,  the  good  strains 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  too  close 
and  restricted  ancestry  for  the  work¬ 
ing  uf  much  beneficial  hybridization. 

More  Crossbred  Layers;  Incross  Egg 
Production  High 

All  available  official  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  crossbreeding  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  on  the  increase.  National 
Poultry  Improvement  figures  show 
that  the  number  of  cross-mated  birds 
increased  from  two  to  18  per  cent  of 
all  birds  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1952.  The  percentage  of  crossbred  or 
incrossbred  birds  entered  in  official 
egg  laying  contests  increased  from 
three  to  15  in  the  five-year  period 
ending  in  1952.  (Incrossbred  birds 
are  those  coming  from  lines  inbred 
brother  to  sister  for  at  least  three 
generations.)  Crossbreds  have  long 
been  the  backbone  o.f  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry,  so  not  much  further  increase 
is  expected  for  them  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  field. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  compara¬ 
tive  official  egg  laying  tests,  the  in¬ 
crossbreds  are  performing  just  as 
well  as  the  standard  breeds.  In  terms 

eggs  per  bird  in  the  1951-52  con¬ 
tests,  even  though  their  advantage 
was  not  greatly  significant  the  in¬ 
crossbreds  were  nonetheless  in  first 
place  over  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The 
plain  crossbreds  laid  15  fewer  eggs 
per  bird  than  the  incrossbreds  and 
14  less  than  the  best  standard  breed. 
Neither  the  crossbreds  nor  incross¬ 
breds  distinguished  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  in  regard  to  mortality^  in  the 
laying  house. 

The  Random  Sample  Tests 

Random  sample  egg  laying  tests 
February  20,  1954 
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are  slowly  springing  up  over  the 
country.  These  tests  are  excellent; 
the  only  trouble  with  them  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
Fortunately,  though,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  expanding  the 
random  sample  tests,  and  we  should 
all  see  to  it  that  the  movement  has 
the  support  of  the  entire  poultry 
industry. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  crossbreds  or  incross¬ 
breds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  standard 
breeds  on  the  other,  it  will  have  to 
be  admitted,  from  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  random  sample  tests, 
that  the  crossbreds  and  incrossbreds 
have  done  well.  Theoretically,  the 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test  does 
not  admit  crossbreds;  yet  the  1953 
winner,  as  well  as  the  winner  based 
on  a  three-year  average,  was  a 
White  Leghorn  strain  cross.  The  1953 
California  Random  Sample  Test 
winner  was  an  entry  of  incrossbreds, 
and  the  1952  winner  was  a  White 
Leghorn  strain  cross.  Although 
Cornell  University  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  for  its  foresight  in  starting 
the  first  successful  random  sample 
test  in  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  interest  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis 
started  a  random  sample  egg  laying 
test  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  in  1916.  Prof. 
Lewis  was  ahead  of  the  times  though, 
and  his  idea  never  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  crossbreeding  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  that  the  breeder  furnishes 
himself  with  a  type  of  protection  he 
can  get  in  no  other  way.  The  stand¬ 
ard  breeder  must  continually  sell,  in 
effect,  breeding  stock  for  commer¬ 
cial  egg  production  to  anybody  that 
pays  his  price;  and  his  price  has  to 
be  reasonable  or  he  will  not  sell 
enough  chicks  to  stay  in  business. 
This  means  that  the  standard  breed¬ 
er  is  always  faced  with  the  problem 
of  imitation  and  false  representation; 
it  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  practical 
commercial  poultryman  to  reproduce 
almost-as-good  stock  in  a  second 
generation  as  a  genuine  breeder  did 
in  the  first.  And  the  reproducer,  of 
course,  is  not  burdened  with  all  the 
extra  costs  involved  in  running  a 
pedigree  breeding  farm. 

The  Crossbred  Chicks 

The  breeder  who  sells  only  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  does  not  have  to  worry 
who  buys  his  chicks  because,  in 
general,  the  buyer  is  not  able  to  re¬ 
produce  them  successfully.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  breeder  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  sells  only  barred-cross  chicks 
for  market  egg  production,  a  buyer 
would  run  into  different  colored 
chicks  as  soon  as.  he  mated  the 
barred-cross  pullets  and  cockerels. 
The  Leghorn  breeder  who  sells  only 
strain  cross  chicks  is  also  fully  pro¬ 
tected  because,  if  his  strain  cross  is 
a  good  one,  it  is  probably  a  result  of 
hybrid  vigor.  -If  the  chick  buyer  re¬ 
produces  strain  cross  birds,  he  will 
not  get  as  good  egg  production  from 
the  offspring  as  he  did  from  the 
original  pullets. 

The  buying  public  does  not  always 
fully  understand  that  most  breed, 
variety  and  strain  crosses,  when 
made  at  random,  do  not  show  any 
particular  advantage  over  standard 
breeds.  Sometimes  the  crossbreds  are 
poorer  than  either  parent.  This  was 
well  demonstrated  in  New  England 
during  the  past  year  in  Leghorn-Red 
crosses.  There  is' no  doubt  that  cer¬ 
tain  Leghorn-Red  crosses  are  very 
good;  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  our  Leghorn-Red  cross  has  out¬ 
laid  and  outlived  the  parental  Rhode 
Island  Red  strain  over  a  two-year 
period.  But,  unfortunately,  some  un¬ 
tested  Leghorn-Red  crosses  were 
sold  to  the  public  and  some  of  them 
showed  heavy  losses  from  leucosis,  a 
high  incidence  of  broodiness,  or  both. 
The  breeder  who  sells  crossbreds 


CARSON’S 

Quality  CHICKS 


You  can  depend  upon 
profitable  production  o  f 
eggs  or  meat,  whether  you 
invest  in  Carson  White 
Leghorns  or  Rock  -  Red 
Crosses.  Our  customers  are 
so  pleased  with  their  re¬ 
sults  that  they  come  back 
year  after  year.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  the  profit  possibilities  Carson’s 
Chicks  offer  you. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  AND 
OUR  REASONABLE  PRICES." 


KEN  CARSON,  Box  R,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


The  heavy  laying 
White  Egg  Cross  — 

Extra  Hardy  —  6 

Pound  hens,  no 
broodiness^  3rd  year 
hatching  this  fine 
cross.  ^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  Mating  100% 
sired  by  first  gener¬ 
ations  Cochran  R.O. 

P.  males  dam’s  records  300  to  355  eggs.  Higher 
flock  averages — More  Production — More  profits. 


Qet  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Telephone:  Walpole  78 


Branch  Hatchery:  LANCASTER,  PA. 


“ Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer  ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 

Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


RED -W- FARM  CHICKS 

Parmenter  Reds  #  White  Leghorns 
Dominant  White  Rock-Red  Cross 
Straight-Run  Chicks  $17-100 
Sexed  Pullets  &  Cockerels  Available 

Red-W-Farm  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  * 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production  —  month  after 
month — with  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early — reach  large  £gg  size  quickly — lay  200 
eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 

Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  inherit  high  laying-house  livability — fast  growth 
—  rapid  feathering — early  maturity — the  essential 
money-making  characteristics. 

Hubbard’s  breeding  program  is  one  qf  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
hi &h- producing  New  Hampshires !  They  cost  no  more. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  H. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Send  for  yours! 

Get  details  of  Hubbard’s 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching  ...more  profits! 
Write  card  or  letter  to: 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red- Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Babeoek’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21 14. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-5,  BEAVER  8PRINGS,  PA. 


PA.-U.S.  APPROVED 


PA.-U.S.  PULLORUM  PASSED 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  pro¬ 
duction.  Bred  for  premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  lay¬ 
ing  abilities — best  for  commercial 
egg  production  (200  eggs  per  bird 
average  is  common).  Reserve  yours 
'early!  Circular  Free — Write  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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NEW  WINNING  LAYERS;  BROILERS 


WENE  CHICKS  HIGHEST 
31st.  N.Y.  STATE  LAYII 


for  NUMBER  OF  EGGS 


Taken  at  random  from  6, OOO-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  I.)  1953  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  Ne\y  Wene  Silver  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  EGGcross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
-—described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS — NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE- 

cross - GOLDEN  BROADS - ADVANCED  WHITE 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS  —  DELMARVA 
BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

*  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

ng  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of- 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND. 


PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


u.  s. 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets) 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARR  RED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION- 
WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  R0CK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS/  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


FREE 

BOOK 


BIG  MEATY  BROILERS 

CORNISH-ROCK  CROSS 
New  winning  broiler  cross  gives  you 

More  Weight*  Less  Feed 

Commercial  grower  says,  “11%  to  17% 
less  feed  than  N.  H.  or  Rocks.  Birds 
averaged  over  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks  on 
only  2.58  lbs.  feed  (per  lb.  weight). 

Best  bird  of  almost  one-half  million 
I’ve  raised.” 

Vigorous  disease  resistant,  Pullorum  CLEAN  hy¬ 
brid  crosses.  White  feathers  dress  clean.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Write  now. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  King  of  Cornish  Breeders 

BRIDGETON  I,  NEW  JERSEY 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NT5W 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
Bexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

IE.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


100%  MT.  HOPE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

$36  per  Hundred 

Also  Heavy  Breeds  and  Started 
Chicks.  All  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  The  Best  regardless  of  price. 

HUESTED’S  POULTRY  FARM 

GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GRAYBI  LLS  CHICKS 

PA  U  S  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROllEP 


SPECIAL  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT  . 
Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
Co  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
available.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
in  the  N  P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas.  Live 
arrial  all  eastern  states  guaranteed 
MURRAY  MC  MURRAY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
DUCKLINGS  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 
SEX  &.  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Live  Guar.  KLINE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 
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ALL  PURPOSE 


WHITE  ROCKS 


for  Gr, 


ZaU‘>  Profit. s 


28  years  breeding  experience.  1st  All¬ 
purpose  White  Rock.  Bred  to  live, 
resist  disease  (growers  report  liva¬ 
bility  of  extra  chicks).  Millions  sold 
as  broilers.  Flock  owners  like  them 
because  they  lay.  65%  production, 
3.96  lbs.  flock  average  at  12  weeks. 
Featherland  White  Rocks  first  in  23 
year  Maine  Test  to  lead  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  hatching  egg  quality,  liva¬ 
bility — with  100%  Grade  A  dressing 
score.  Order  now.  Free  folder. 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


FEATHERLAND  FARMS 
Sudbury,  Mass. 


Get  the  Facts! 

If  you  produce  BROILERS,  ROASTERS,  MAR¬ 
KET  EGGS,  or  HATCHING  EGGS— get  the  facts 
on  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  before  ordering  any 
chicks.  Our  free  circular  tells  how  Tolman 
customers  profit  by  the  high  livability,  fast 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency,.  premium  meat  quality, 
cleaner  dressing,  and  high  flock  averages  that  are 
inherent  in  Tolman’s  White  Rocks.  Quality 
backed  by  over  50  years  customer  satisfaction. 

RUSH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  A  POSTAL 
CARD  TODAY  TO 

TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


GUNSCH  S  CHICKS 

Live  •  Lay  •  Pay 

Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  U.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks  that 
give  high  average  egg  production  and 
rapid  weight  gains  that  mean  low  unit 
cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  WHITE  ROCKS  CORNISH, 
ALL  CROSSES.  15,000  BREEDERS. 
For  full  information,  write  — 
L.P.GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


America’s  greatest  commercial  meat, 
egg  and  feather  trapnested  strain. 

Emden  &  Toulouse  breeds.  Up  to  25 
lbs.  by  Christmas.  Grass  and  Weeds 
main  diet.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases 
all  farm  stock.  No  special  buildings 
or  fencing  needed.  Ship  anywhere. 

Catalog  Free.  -  i_-..  ; 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM/  Route  R-IN,  Hampton, Conn. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  leghorEns 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 

bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 

Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices.  C.  M. SHELLEN- 

BERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 

•  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  ; 

•  Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  owl*  ROP  Sired# 

•  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

•  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

•  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* 

- JUNIATA  LEGHORNS - 

Pedigreed  Foundation  —  Pullorum  Tested 
We  Buy  No  Eggs.  Write  For  Low  Prices 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Dependable  Incubators  for  Hatching  Duck  and  Goose 
Eggs.  All  sizes.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  from  mag¬ 
nificent  Rouen  ducks.  Four  varieties  geese.  Illustrated 
folder  free.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  Goshen,  Indiana 

GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDENS 
SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  ?,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA'  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


must  always  test  new  combinations 
to  make  sure  that  he  sells  the  best 
possible  bird. 

Crossbreeding  for  Meat 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  crossbreeding  for  meat  produc¬ 
tion  has  long  been  popular.  Cross¬ 
breds  continue  to  perform  well  in 
broiler  tests.  Broiler  tests  are  by  na¬ 
ture  random  so  that  considerable  re¬ 
liance  may  be  placed  on  reports  from 
such  tests. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  1952-53 
Georgia  Test  was  won  by  a  Cornish- 
New  Hampshire  cross;  the  seventh 
Maine  Test  was  won  by  a  Delaware- 
Maine  Red  cross;  the  third  New 
Hampshire  Test  was  won  by  an  en¬ 
try  of  standard  bred  New  Hamp- 
shires;  and  the  fourth  California  Test 
was  won  by  a  Cornish-New  Hamp¬ 
shire  cross.  Rate  of  growth  was  used 
as  the  criterion  in  determining  the 
broiler  test  winners.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  four  tests  were 
topped  by  crossbreds,  it  would  seem 
logical  to  assume  that  crossbreeding 
for  meat  production  is  here  to  stay. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  future 


in  the  meat  production  field.  In  the 
long  run,  the  cheapest  way  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  quality  broiler  chicks  is 
to  utilize  a  high  egg  production 
strain  as  the  female  parent  and  cross 
males  of  outstanding  meat  qualities 
on  them.  In  this  respect  the  meat 
breeder  can  protect  himself  by  sell¬ 
ing  no  chicks  from  his  male  line. 
There  is  no  reason  not  to  sell  chicks 
from  high  egg  production  female 
lines  if  there  is  demand  for  them, 
but  the  meat  bird  breeder’s  primary 
income  will  be  from  the  sale  of 
crossbred  chicks  which  no  buyer  can 
reproduce  successfully.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  this  type  of  meat 
breeder  to  select  his  male  line  con¬ 
tinually  for  combinability  with  his 
female  line. 

The  wider  use  of  crossbreds  for 
egg  production  can  in  no  sense  re¬ 
duce,  however,  the  great  importance 
of  continued  improvement  of  the 
standard  breeds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  it  is  found  that  a  strain  bred  by 
a  standard  breeder  combines  par¬ 
ticularly  well  with  another  strain, 
then  there  will  be  an  especially  fine 
market  for  the  chicks  of  the  cross. 

F.  P.  Jeffrey 


Drinking  Cups  in  Freezing 
Weather  * 

How  can  I  prevent  my  automatic 
drinking  cups  from  freezing  during 
the  Winter?  I  would  like  to  install  a 
system  to  prevent  freezing. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  M.  L. 

We  have  drinking  cups  with  auto¬ 
matic  water  supply  in  the  poultry 
houses  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
and  have  had  no  difficulty  from 
freezing;  outside  temperatures  have 
been-  down  to  zero.  The  water  pipes 
are  laid  underground  and  come  up 
through  the  poultry  house  floor  at 
regular  intervals.  A  three-inch  tile 
surrounds  each  pipe  that  comes  up 
through  the  floor  and  this,  in  turn, 
is  surrounded  by  a  12-inch  tile.  The 
space  between  the  two  tiles  is  filled 
with  an  insulating  material.  The 
drinking  cup  fits  on  top  of  the  water 
pipe  and  is  level  with  the  top  of  the 
tiles.  Drainage  from  cleaning  the 
cups  flows  down  the  ipner  tile.  Other 
than  that  there  is  very  little  over¬ 
flow. 

The  temperature  in  our  houses 
gets  down  to  15  degrees  when  the 
outside  is  zero,  yet  we  have  never 
had  any  trouble.  On  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  the  water  in  the  cup  froze  but 
the  pipeline  was  not  affected.  In  a 
well-built  insulated  house  one  might 
anticipate  sufficient  heat  from  the 
chickens  to  keep  the  house  tempera¬ 
ture  above  freezing,  but  many  fac¬ 
tors  would  affect  this  situation — size 
of  pens,  number  of  birds,  -amount  of 
ventilation  and  wind  velocity. 

Cause  of  Multiple- Yolked 

Eggs 

What  is  the  cause  of  double  and 
triple-yolked  eggs?  This  abnormality 
occurs  in  many  laying  flocks,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  good  explanation 
of  the  cause.  Why  is  one  egg  some¬ 
times  found  within  the  shell  of  an¬ 
other?  e.  E.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Double-yolked  and  triple-yolked 
eggs  are  not  uncommon  and  are 
caused  by  the  release  of  the  yolks 
from  the  ovary  in  close  succession. 
Normally  such  eggs  are  made  once 
in  every  24  hours,  but  due  to  un¬ 
known  factors  they  may  take  place 
within  minutes.  When  one  egg  is 
found  within  the  shell  of  another, 
the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  original  egg  was  just  about  ready 
to  be  laid,  but  for  some  reason  it 
was  forced  back  through  the  oviduct 
and  then  received  a  second  deposit 
of  albumen  and  shell  structure. 


Mites  Always  a  Problem 

Mites  are  a  never-ending  problem 
in  our  poultry  house.  Where  the 
mites  bother,  my  hens  scratch  their 
feathers  off  and  have  bald  areas.  I 
would  like  to  learn  what  is  best  to 
get  rid  of  these  pesky  mites.  R.  B. 

Washington  County,  Md. 


In  order  to  get  rid  of  mites  the 
buildings  and  equipment  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  a 
year.  After  cleaning  the  coop,  all  the 
roosts,  nests,  mash  hoppers  and  simi¬ 
lar  containers  should  be  painted  or 
sprayed  with  old  crankcase  oil.  This 
srftothers  any  mites  that  remain  in 
the  equipment  after  cleaning.  When 
new  birds  are  introduced,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  or¬ 
dinary  flowers  of  sulphur;  under 
the  wings  and  around  the  head  are 
especially  important  areas.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  vaseline  on  the  bald  spots 
of  all  the  birds  now  so  affected 
would  be  desirable. 


Baby  Duck  Eggs  Need 
Sprinkling 

Should  incubating  duck  eggs  be 
sprinkled?  If  so,  when  should  it  be 
started  and  how  often  should  it  be 
done?  I  want  to  keep  some  duck  eggs 
incubating  throughout  the  Summer. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  h. 

Duck  eggs  should  be  sprinkled 
once  a  day  starting  the  third  week 
of  incubation.  In  fact,  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  sprinkling  them  be¬ 
fore  that,  particularly  if  the  eggs 
were  being  kept  in  a  room  that 
might  have  artificial  heat.  Setting 
hens  often  are  kept  in  relatively 
warm  rooms  and  one  must  be  careful 
to  see  that  duck  eggs  do  not  dry  out 
too  much. 


Incubating  Chicken  Eggs 

What  is  the  proper  temperature 
and  humidity  for  incubating  chicken 
eggs?  E.  D.  M. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  proper  temperature  for  an  in¬ 
cubator  depends  on  the  type  ma¬ 
chine  being  used.  Where  there  is  a 
forced  draft  from  a  fan,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  99  Vz  to  100  degrees 
F.,  and  without  a  fan  102  to  103  de¬ 
grees.  The  humidity  should  be  the 
same  in  either  machine.  Generally, 
humidity  is  measured  by  the  so- 
called  wet  bulb  thermometer,  which 
should  read  85  degrees  for  the  first 
18  days  and  90  degrees  when  the 
chicks  are  hatching. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Rudolph  Seiden . $5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  - .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Poultryman’s  Prospect 

Predictions  are  harder  to  make 
than  last  year.  Leading  economists 
concede  the  probability  of  a  minor 
depression.  Money  is  getting  tighter, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
interest  rates  on  savings.  On  the 
other  hand,  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
in  the  shell  are  low.  Wages  are  at 
their  peak  and  demand  continues 
good  despite  heavier  production. 
Consumers  have  discovered  the 
economy  of  60-cent  eggs,  which 
means  40  cents  per  pound  for  the 
regular  large. 

Everything  points  to  a  moderately 
good  year  for  efficient  producers. 
True,  we  cannot  expect  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  1953’s  ratio,  but  that  is  to 
the  good,  for  with  big  profits  every 
year  the  incentive  to  expand  would 
become  irresistible.  Even  now,  eastern 
producers  face  the  danger  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  West  where  allot¬ 
ments  are  in  force.  It  seems  so  easy 
to  switch  to  poultry  that  the  present 
outlook  could  change  in  the  matter 
of  months. 

Savings  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
steel  production  is  good,  with  possi¬ 
bly  some  letdown  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry.  However,  with  the 
present  favorable  ratio  between  the 
selling  price  of  eggs  and  the  buying 
price  of  feed,  a  moderate  drop  in 
revenue  can  be  taken  safely.  Al¬ 
though  present  prices  are  below 
those  received  last  year  at  this  time, 
the  egg-feed  ratio  is  somewhat  more 
favorable. 

We  have  the  markets  here  in  the 
Northeast,  and  so  far  we  have  held 
them  quite  securely.  Quality  will 
never  be  in  oversupply.  It  is  of 
interest  to  read  of  a  Vineland,  N.  J., 
association  discontinuing  their  regu¬ 
lar  egg  auctions,  and  their  reason 
for  doing  so  should  encourage  others 
to  emphasize  self-improvement.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  they’ve  built  up 
such  a  demand  for  their  candled 
grade  that  auctions  became  unneces¬ 
sary. 

As  an  overall  picture,  1954  should 
show  a  good  profit,  especially  be¬ 
tween  May  and  September.  Flocks 
laying  heavily  about  then  will  pay 
for  themselves  about  twice  as  fast 
as  those  maturing  much  later.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  answer  to  this  is  earlier 
replacements. 

New  York  Stanley  E.  Kenney 


Empire  White  Turkeys 

A  new  variety  of  turkey,  known 
as  the  Empire  White  turkey,  has 
been  developed  at  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Ithaca.  This  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  result  of  several 
years  of  crossing,  testing  and  selec¬ 
tion  for  superiority  of  feeding  and 
eating  qualities  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  E.  Y.  Smith.  These 
birds  average  seven  and  one-quarter 
inches  across  the  breast.  At  12  weeks 
of  age  the  young  turkeys  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  broiler  use,  with  the  hens 
averaging  about  eight  pounds,  oven 
ready,  and  the  toms  about  10  pounds. 

Originally  beginning  with  the  idea 
of  possibly  improving  the  meat  type 
m  such  breeds  as  White  Holland 
and  the  hatchability  of  the  Broad 
Breasted  Bronze  type,  Prof.  Smith 
crossed  the  two  varieties  and,  by 
selecting  for  outstanding  features  of 
each  variety  and  strain,  established 
a  bird  with  greater  mai’ket  value  and 
potentialities  than  either  of  the 
original  bloodlines  used. 


Geese  live  many  years,  and  longer 
than  most  birds.  This  grey  Toulouse 
gander,  hale  and  hearty  at  39  years 
W  age,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Louis 
Lenevides  of  Kingston,  Mass.  Con¬ 
trary  to  usual  goose  custom  of  ma- 
tvn9  once  for  a  lifetime,  this  old 
gander  has  had  three  mates  at 
different  periods  of  his  life. 


NEW  WAYNEnPi”*PUTS  ’EM... 


Out  In 

Front 

IN  EVERY  WAY 


For  Safe,  Strong  Starts  •  Fast,  Steady  Growth 
•  Early  Maturity  •  More  Gain  Per  Bag 

Now... Wayne  ''PE''... an  intricate  blend  of  feed  values 
designed  to  provide  your  birds  or  young  stock  with  all 
the  growing  and  producing  power  they  can  use. 

Backed  by  over  50  years  of  feed  making  experience, 
Wayne  "PE”  brings  you  the  latest  developments  in 
modern-day  nutrition. ..including  the  judicious  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics,  high  energy  formulas,  arsonic  compounds,  and 
other  recent  developments. 

This  Spring... put  your  young  stock  "out  in  front"  in 
every  way.  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  today. 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds  ..  .Today! 

Executive  Offices;  Chicago  4,  Ill.  •  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 


PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY 


STARTING  FEEDS 

CHICK  STARTER  •  ROCKET  BROILER  •  TAIL  CURLER  •  TURKEY  STARTER  .  CALF  STARTER  .  CALFNIP  Milk  Replacer 

- WAYNE  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK - 


Addison — Eugene  Wade 
Alden — Youngs  Mill 
Allegany — Ernest  F.  Carls 
Angola — Farmers  Feed  Store 
Ashford  Sta.  —  Bollin  Bruaer  Turkey 
Farm.  P.  O.  Ellieottville,  N.  Y. 
Ashville — Wellman  Mill 
Batavia — Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 
Bel  Iona — Edwin  D.  Coffin 
Belmont — James  M.  Farwell 
Bemus  Point — L.  H.  Shepardson 
Bergen — Franklin  Mills  Co. 
Binghamton — B.  H.  Whiting  &  Son 
Birdsall — Clair  B.  Mapes 
Brewerton — Brewerton  Feed  &  Coal 
Brooktondale — Mervin  Walker 
Buffalo — Suburban  Supply  Co. 
Canandaigua — James  G.  Blodgett  Co. 
Canaseraga — Paul  Petteys 
Canisteo — Walter  Wheaton 
Canoga — Harry  C.  Lash 
Cassadaga — Cassadaga  Mills 
Chafee — B.  B.  Cornell 
Chili — Higble  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 
Clymer — Neckers  Co. 

Conewango  Valley — Conewangp  Valley 
Mills 

Crittenden— Geo.  V.  Wilber 
Curriers— E.  B.  Yauchzy,  P.O.  Arcade 
Dansville — Dansville  Farm  Supply 

IT’S  WAYNE 


Darien  Center — DeMuth’s  Mill 
Delevan — Nowrse  Poultry  Farm 
Depew — Depew  Feed  Store 
Derby — L.  A.  Hazard  &  Sons 
East  Amherst — Amherst  Turkey  Farm 
East  Amherst — Kreher  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery 

East  Concord — Shamel  MiUing  Co., 
Inc. 

East  Concord — Wendels’  Poultry  Farm 
East  Pembroke — Fay  M.  Starkweather 
East  Randolph — Bandolph  Feed  & 
Supply 

Ebenezer — Cherven  Fur  Farm 

Eden — Laing’s  Mill 

Eden  Valley — Clement  Croo# 

Elmira — Bulkhead  Mills 
Evans  Mill — Byor’s  Mill 
F orestvi lie — Shadle  Milling  Co. 
Freedom — Francis  J.  Green 
Genesee — Lee  Poultry  Farm 
Gorham — William  J.  Murray 
Haskinsville — Bernard  Jones  * 
Hinsdale — Crosby’s  Dairy 
Holcomb — Elms  Poultry  Farm 
Holland — Graves  &  Bush 
Holland — Lewis  Machinery  Service 
Holley — Mrs.  Leona  Linsley 
Honeoye  Falls. — John  Langan 
Howard,  R  3 — C.  Bennett.  P.O.Hornell 
Ithaca — Wayne  Feed  Service 

FOR  “PE”  . 


Jamestown — Wahlgren  Seed  Store 
Jordan — Warren  &  Buhl 
Little  Valley — Carl  Fuss  Farm  Service 
Lockport — John  Young  Flour-Feed- 
Imp.  Co..  Inc. 

Lyons— W.  J.  Smart 
Macedon — Herman  B.  Zobel 
Manchester — B.  B.  Crowell  &  Son,  too. 
Marcellus — Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm 
Marion — John  Vanderbrook,  Jr. 
Medina — A.  C.  Winters  Poultry  Farm 
Naples — Naples  Produce  &  Building 
Materials 

Newark — D.  S.  Sharp 
Newburgh — Mapes  Poultry  Farm 
Newfane — G.  Clifford  Gray 
Newfane — Floyd  Collins  &  Son 
Newfane — The  Village  Farm 
North  Rose— Drury  &  Son 
Nunda — Fred  J.  Miller 
Oakfield — C.  A.  Ingalsbe 
Oaks  Corners — Bichard  F.  Minns 
Oneida — Buyea’s 

Orchard  Park — K  &  B  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Pavilion — Clemens  &  Co. 

Penn  Yan — C.  H.  Crosier  &  Son 

Perry — Dean  Barrows 

Piffard — C.  A.  Parnell 

Poplar  Ridge — Poplar  BidgeFeed  Mill 

Porterville — LaPlaca  Brothers 


Portville — Portville  Mills 
Royalton— Fay  Lembach 
Rushville— Geo.  W.  Haxton  &  Son.  Inc. 
Sanborn — H.  K.  Mabon 
Sandy  Creek — Harwood  Lindsey 
Saratoga  Springs — George  Lang  & 
Sons 

Seneca  Falls — J.  L.  Hamil 
Sherman — Sherman  Steam  Mills 
Smiths  Mills— B.  B.  Daily  &  Elias 
Bros. 

South  Corning — N.  J.  Morrison 
Stafford — W.  M.  Coward  &  Son 
Syracuse — Morey’s  Mill 
Trumansburg— W.  B.  Hebbard  Co. 
Walker — Walker  Produce  Co. 

Wallace — Milo  Sick 
Warsaw — Valley  Feed  Company 
Waterloo — Joseph  M.  Podgorny 
Waterport — Stanley  B.  Barry 

Watkins  Glen— H.  M.  Smith  &  Son 
Wayland — Wayland  Feed  &  Farm 
Supply 

Webster — William  Longrod  &  Son 
West  Falls — Yaw  Bros. 

Westfield — David  Boss 
West  Seneca— William  C.  Ulrich  & 
Son,  P.  0.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
West  Valley— Zefers  &  Son  Breeder 
Farm 

Wilson— Bex  E.  Stacy,  Inc. 
Wyoming— Geo.  W.  Haxton  &  Son.  Inc. 
Youngstown— Charles  F.  Colbert 
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wmlE  NOW  T0R 

CMM06 


SINCE  1916 
INHERITED 
QUALITY 
CHICKS 


LAYS  MORE  EGOS  OTHER  BREEDS 

ACCORDING  TO  OWNERS'  REPORTS! 

Before  you  buy  any  chicks  write  for  new  catalog  Get  the 
facts  about  COBB'S  outstanding  heavy-laying  SEX  LINKS.  For 
dependable  consistent  egg  production  you  can  buy  nothing 
more  profitable.  Producers  report  up  to  five  dozen  more  egg 
_  u; npr  vear  Thirty-eight  years  of  pedigree  breeding,  re- 
Per  and  testina"  here  at  Old  Pickard  Farm  found  the  very  top 
"nici"  of  R  I  red  male  on  our  productive  strain  of  high  producing 

NoaofherRbrCeked  or  cross  quite  like  these  high  contest  winners-big 
vigorous  birds  hatched  in  amaz-  mt  mr  *** 

ing  new  type  sanitary  incubators 
to  secure  greatest 
resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease.  For  your 
highest  market  egg 
profits  get  catalog 
and  absolute  proof 
of  performance. 

Write  today. 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET! 

|  MAIL  AT  ONCE  DEPT.  RN 

|  Send  catalog  and  performance  rec* 
|  ords  to= 

NAME - - - 


The  Latest  in  Broiler  Rations 

Alfalfa  meal,  methionine,  arsonic 
compounds,  lower  protein  levels  and 
some  animal  fats  point  the  way  to 
more  prosperous  feeding  of  broilers. 

By  G.  F.  COMBS 


SEX  LINKS 


,  E-C56-IQ-53 


COBB’S  PEDIGREED  CHICKS,  INC.|  STATE 
CONCORD.  MASS.  •  GOSHEN,  IND.f 


STREET  OR  P.0.  BOX 


TOWN 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 

Advantages  Over  m 

January  Pullets  ^|PI|ggg 

1.  May  chicks  are  IB 

usually  stronger  than  fE 

chicks  hatched  in  ?  1 

January.  2.  You  don't  ••  2 

have  to  wade  through  ’**^*1. 

snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 

and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don  t  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HALL  BROS- 

J  .  /  4 

i 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  Lay* 
ing  Contest  Records. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

P  ^  Preferred  by  poultrymen.  Mt.  Hope 

>  Leghorns;  Harco  contest  winning  Sex- 
I inks;  Warren's  R.  I.  Reds,  top  entry  of 
heavies  in  the  U.  S.  for  egg  production. 
Also,  Metcalf's  White  Americans  and  Nichols 
New  Hampshires  for  broilers.  Write  today 
PHONE  3 

Hilipot  Hatcheries  box  i 


MM 


OS. 
Approved 
Puiiorum 
Clean 


•  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood* 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt,  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Start  with 

De  Witt’s  Progeny  Tested 

lee  &  Smith 
Strain 


SEXED  POULTS 


BBB 


Get  full  story  on  extra-profit  turkeys. 
Just  send  post-card  for  big  FREE  Turkey 
Catalog  which  tells  you  all  about  Pro¬ 
geny  Testing! 

Also  Broad  Breasted  White 
Hollands  and  DeWitt’s  Special  - 
'  “Broiler  Built”  Beltsvilles. 

POULTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE 
SHIPMENT. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


DeWitt’s  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

Phone  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PENNA.-U.S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


FREE  r 
CATALOG 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Puiiorum  Clean  Poults 


Linesville  Hatchery 


HE  marked  improvement  in 
broiler  rations  during  re¬ 
cent  years  has  occurred 
not  by  accident,  but  by 
the  application  of  basic 
and  applied  nutrition  re- 
search.  Definite  changes  in 
the  formulation  of  broiler  feeds  have 
come  about  during  tjie  past  few 
years  as  a  result  of  (1)  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  feed’s  energy  content,  (2) 
discovery  of  the  interrelationship 
between  niacin  and  tryptophane 
(which  led  to  the  realization  that 
high  corn  rations  require  additional 
niacin),  (3)  isolation  of  vitamin  Bv2 
and  its  subsequent  availability  in 
feed  supplements,  (4)  discovery  that 
certain  orally  administered  anti¬ 
biotics  would  improve  the  growth 
rate  of  young  chickens,  (5)  improved 
processing  methods  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  soybean  oil  meal  and  (6)  the 
increased  availability  of  several 
vitamins  for  use  in  feeds. 

More  recent  developments  include 
methionine  supplementation,  the  use 
of  arsonic  acid  compounds,  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  need  for  unidentified 
factor  supplements,  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  level  of  alfalfa 
meal  and  vitamin  K,  the  addition  of 
low  levels  of  animal  fats  and  the  use 
of  lower  protein  levels  during  the 
finishing  period  of  broilers.  Present- 
day  feeds  for  broilers  are  based 
primarily  on  soybean  oil  meal  and 
yellow  corn.  These  two  ingredients 
alone  sometimes  constitute  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  feed. 

Arsonic  Acid  Compounds 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to 
broiler  rations  is  that  of  the  arsonic 
acid  compounds;  these  include  3- 
nitro-4-hydroxyphenylarsonic  acid 
and  arsanilic  acid.  In  about  one-half 
the  U.S.D.A.’s  trials  with  battery- 
reared  chicks,  3-nitro-4-hydroxy- 
phenylarsonic  acid  and  aureomycin 
in  combination  produced  more  rapid 
growth  than  either  alone  did.  In  a 
Maryland  broiler  trial  involving 
8,000  broilers  reared  under  practical 
conditions,  3-nitro-4-hydroxypheny- 
larsonic  acid  added  at  the  rate  of  45 
grams  per  ton  resulted  in  growth 
rate  improvement  that  proved  of 
economic  value.  Aureomycin  also 
improved  the  rate  of  growth  but  its 
combination  with  the  arsonic  acid 
compound  was  here  also  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  either  used  alone. 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


TUR  KEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phone  29 -J 


FOR  BETTER  PROFITS! 

Get  our  Extra  heavy  type  Super  Mating  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  Poults  or  for  heavy  type  white  feathered 
Broadbreasted  market  bird  get  our  Orcutts’  Michigan 
White  Poults  with  genuine  Bronze  bloodines.  Also 
Beltsvi  lie  Broiler  Whites.  Get  our  free  literature 
describing  these  strains.  Real  money  makers  at  mar¬ 
ket  time.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 

BOX  R-2  _ HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


FEBRUARY  SPE  CIA  L 


AAA  Day  Old  Baby  Chicks.  Rocks,  Reds  and  Crosses. 
All  Heavies.  $7.95-100;  $15-200,  plus  postage  C.O.D. 
KLINES  CHfCKERY,  STRAUSSTOWN  3,  PA. 


u  at  it 


THE  BEST  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

Turkey  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
our  opinion  of  what  Bill  g^nd  Marve’s 
Record  of  Performance  breeding  has  accom¬ 
plished.  Investigate  our  claims.  Send  for 
free  literature.  BILL  AND  MARVE’S 

TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY,  BOX  R-2^ 
ZEELAND  MICHIGAN  _ 


R  0  P  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Puiiorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
Rox.  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
STUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  that  lavs 

MORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 

Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield.  9,  P». 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  Beltsvllle 

White  day  old  poults  available  weekly.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVIL’  E,  R.  O.  2,  BOX  8-Y,  PENNA. 
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Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORU  M  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORD  ROAD.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


DOUBLE  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  Lovelace  Strain. 

Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion  at  Penna.  Farm 
Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4c  premium  on  market. 
Also  Walkeen  Whites,  the  large  turkey  breast.  Poults 
Jan,  to  July.  WILA  TURKEY  FARM.  W I  LA.  PA. 


-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any  Quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 

K  N  0  L  L  TU  RKEY  FARM.  HOLLA  NO,  M I CHIGAN 


BETTER  BELTSVILLES  —  Original  superior  body 
type  capable  of  commanding  a  premium  in  most  mar¬ 
kets.  Entire  flock  mated  to  first  generations  toms 
directly  from  Beltsvi  lie  Experiment  Station. 

MARSTON  S  TURKEY  LAND.  HEBRON.  MAINE 


In  a  more  recent  test,  arsanilic 
acid  was  fed  at  levels  of  90  and  120 
grams  per  ton  using  rations  contain¬ 
ing  different  sources  of  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  growth  factor  present  in  fish 
products.  In  this  trial,  penicillin  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  four  grams  per 
ton.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
no  response  was  obtained  from  the 
arsanilic  acid  unless  a  source  of  the 
“fish  factor”  was  supplied  in  the 
ration.  In  the  presence  of  this  factor, 
relatively  small  but  consistent  re¬ 
sponses  were  obtained.  At  the  same 
time,  the  improvement  in  growth  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  addition  of  the  uni¬ 
dentified  growth  factor  present  in 
fish  products  was  less  marked  in 
those  rations  not  containing  arsanilic 
acid  than  it  was  when  either  level  of 
arsanilic  acid  was  fed.  Similarly,  the 
addition  of  either  the  “fish  factor” 
or  arsanilic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  supplement  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  feed  efficiency.  These  re¬ 
sults  suggest  that  arsanilic  acid  may 
increase  the  requirement  for  the 
factor  present  in  fish  products  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  presence 
of  an  adequate  level  of  this  unknown 
growth  factor  is  essential  for  maxi¬ 
mum  response  from  arsanilic  acid. 

In  addition  to  the  unknown  factor 
present  in  fish  products,  practical 
rations  may  also  be  sub-optimal  in 
another  unidentified  factor,  common¬ 
ly  termed  the  “whey  factor.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  present  in  a  variety  of 
products,  including  dried  brewrers’ 
yeast,  dried  distillers’  solubles  and 
dried  fermentation  solubles.  In  prac¬ 
tical  tests  at  Maryland,  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  responses  of  approximately 
one-fourth  pound  per  broiler  at  10 
weeks  from  the  addition  of  dried 
whey  or  other  sources  of  this  fac¬ 
tor.  In  other  trials,  we  have  obtained 
excellent  results  with  rations  con¬ 
taining  high  levels  of  soybean  meal 
and  an  antibiotic,  without  a  supple¬ 
mental  source  of  this  factor.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  order  to  insure  best  re¬ 
sults  it  is  recommended  that  a  source 
of  this  factor  be  included  in  all 
broiler  feeds. 

Purified  Diets 

In  studies  with  purified  diets, 
workers  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
found  that  the  addition  of  alfalfa 
meal  improves  the  growth  rate  of 
chicks.  This  observation  has  been 
confirmed  in  our  laboratory;  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  alfalfa  meal  supplies  an 


An  electric  poultry  feed  truck  is  proving  to  be  a  big  time  and  money  saver 
for  poultrymen,  especially  in  large  poultry  units.  It  speeds  up  feeding,  egg 
gathering,  and  other  chores.  As  the  electric  truck  makes  no  noise,  it  does 
not  disturb  the  chickens.  In  cage  houses,  it  is  possible  to  feed  up  to  10,00u 
layers  or  broilers  an  hour  by  using  this  truck. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


unknown  factor  which  is  distinct 
from  either  the  “fish  factor”  or  the 
“whey  factor.”  However,  studies 
with  soybean  oil  meal  diets  do  not 
reveal  appreciable  responses  from 
alfalfa  additions,  so  it  appears  that 
soybean  oil  meal  is  a  good  source  of 
the  unidentified  factor  supplied  by 
alfalfa  meal.  Despite  this,  and  in 
view  of  the  recent  work  suggesting 
that  vitamin  K  deficiencies  may  be 
occurring  in  some  broiler  flocks,  it 
is  suggested  that  between  50  to  100 
pounds  of  alfalfa  meal  be  used  per 
ton  in  broiler  rations. 

Observations  made  at  the  Illinois 
Station  and  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  reveal  that  the  lesions 
produced  by  a  vitamin  K  deficiency 
in  chicks  fed  solvent  extracted  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  rations  containing  no 
alfalfa  meal  appear  similar  to  those 
observed  in  “hemorrhagic  disease.” 
The  addition  of  certain  drugs  to  the 
ration  increased  the  chicks’  require¬ 
ment  for  vitamin  K  to  levels  higher 
than  the  present  National  Research 
Council  recommended  allowance. 

Several  workers  have  studied  the 
value  of  the  amino  acid,  DL- 
methionine,  feed  grade,  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  practical  broiler  rations.  Al¬ 
though  results  have  not  been  con¬ 
sistent,  in  general  the  addition  of 
this  supplement  at  levels  of  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  per  ton  in¬ 
creases  the  feed  efficiency,  improves 
the  rate  of  growth,  particularly  of 
males,  and  improves  feathering.  The 
lack  of  agreement  in  the  results  ob¬ 


tained  in  different  trials  suggests 
that  several  variables,  not  fully 
recognized  at  present,  may  influence 
the  response  to  “free  methionine.” 

Protein  Levels 

In  other  trials  it  was  found  that 
the  protein  level  of  finishing  feeds 
for  broilers  may  be  reduced  to  18 
per  cent  after  seven  or  eight  weeks 
of  age  without  adversely  affecting 
the  growth  rate  or  feed  efficiency. 
However,  slightly  more  difficulty  in 
“feather  pulling”  was  encountered 
during  hot  weather  when  lower 
levels  were  used.  This  was  not  over¬ 
come  by  methionine  supplementa¬ 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  a  three-pound 
broiler  can  be  produced  on  slightly 
more  than  eight  pounds  of  feed  in 
approximately  nine  weeks.  One 
should  hasten  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  improved  results  obtained 
with  up-to-date  broiler  rations  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  formulation  of  feeds; 
improved  breeds  and  strains,  im¬ 
proved  management  practices  and 
better  disease  prevention  and  control 
have  also  been  developed.  These  fac¬ 
tors  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater, 
importance  in  present-day  results 
than  they  were  when  less  efficient 
feeds  were  used.  If  improvements 
in  management,  breeding  and  dis¬ 
ease  control  keep  pace  with  the 
advances  in  broiler  feeding,  we  can 
expect  continued  improvement  in 
our  already  efficient  industry. 


Operation  Ducks  Unlimited 


(Continued  from  Page  114) 

their  premises.  Most  order  it  as  it  is 
needed  from  nearby  milling  com¬ 
panies.  Bulk  deliveries  of  the  pellets 
are  made  in  specially  constructed 
six-ton  trucks  which  deliver  the  pel¬ 
lets  direct  to  the  feeding  hoppers  on 
the  farms,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  a  ton  of  coal  is  delivered  to  a 
family  coal  bin. 

After  his  nine  weeks  “basic  train¬ 
ing  period,”  which  prepares  him  to 
go  “over  the  top”  to  the  Killing  room, 
Private  Duck  should  weigh  from  5.4 
to  6.2  pounds  and  will  have  con¬ 
sumed  about  25  pounds  of  feed.  The 
cost  of  supplying  his  food  will 
amount  to  over  half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  him. 

Barracks,  Then  Sky  and  Water 


The  recruit  fresh  from  the  incu¬ 
bator  will  be  housed  for  the  first  few 
weeks  in  a  brooder  house  “barracks” 
where  the  temperature  can  be  care¬ 
fully  controlled  by  the  farm’s  general 
staff.  On  the  Robinson  farm  and  on 
many  others  an  ingenious  method  of 
simplifying  the  heating  and  feeding 
problem  is  used.  The  brooder  build¬ 
ings  are  traversed  with  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  which  serves  a  dual  purpose. 
Running  underneath  this  platform 
are  the  hot  water  pipes  which  sup¬ 
ply  heat  for  the  brooder  house.  Other 
pipes  in  the  floors  and  walls  of  the 
Pens  complete  the  heating  system. 
Besides  serving  as  a  cover  for  the 
overhead  pipes,  the  platform  pro¬ 
vides  a  surface  so  that  feed  carriers 
nmy  be  wheeled  in  position  above 
the  brooder  pens. 

As  the  ducks  mature,  they  need 
less  and  less  heat  and  are  moved  to 
piogressively  cooler  and  roomier 
Quarters.  When  they  reach  eight,  or 
nine  weeks  of  age,  they  need  prac¬ 
tically  no  housing,  except  in  the  most 
severe  weather. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  ducks 
take  to  water,  like  ducks  take  to 
v-ater,  they  do  not  require  a  large  or 
ceep  stream,  and  they  will  do  better 
it  their  movements  are  a  bit  re¬ 
stricted  by  having  a  limited  area  in 
which  to  keep  clean  without  getting 
excessive  exercise.  A  duck  stream 
should  be  quite  shallow  and  a  fresh 
,tOW  water  should  be  maintained. 
\lany  growers  place  a  dam  fitted 
^  u  a  ^ooc*  §ate  across  their  streams, 
so  that  the  stream  may  be  flushed  out 
sncl  manure  and  other  dirt  removed. 


Someone  Always  Loses 


Killing  time  comes  when  the  ducks 
3i  e  m  their  eighth  or  ninth  week  and 
here  can  be  no  stay  of  execution, 
n  the  duck  farm  is  to  be  run  eco¬ 
nomically.  Ducklings  go  right  on  eat- 
■og,  but  gain  little  marketable  weight 
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after  reaching  nine  weeks,  though 
the  older  birds  are  somewhat  easier 
to  clean  and  pin. 

It  is  in  the  killing  rooms  that  the 
production  line  nature  of  “Operation 
Ducks  Unlimited”  is  most  apparent. 
The  birds  are  killed  by  thrusting  a 
sticking  knife  well  back  in  the  roof 
of  their  mouths  and  severing  the 
blood  vessels  there..  They  then  pro¬ 
ceed,  suspended  from  a  conveyor, 
through  a  bath  of  scalding  water 
which  is  just  below  the  boiling  point. 
After  that  they  are  placed  on  a  board 
and  picked  immediately  by  hand.  An 
experienced  picker  can  complete  be¬ 
tween  75  and  100  ducks  in  a  10-hour 
working  day. 

Chilling  is  the  next  step  in  the 
process.  The  ducks  are  thoroughly 
cooled  in  iced  water  until  the  flesh 
becomes  firm  and  hard  before  pack¬ 
ing  in  ice  for  shipment  to  market. 

More  and  more  ducks  are  now  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  three  nearby  processing 
plants  for  evisceration  and  quick- 
freezing  for  the  oven-ready  market. 
Of  a  total  production  last  year  of  30,- 
000,000  pounds,  20,000,000  pounds  of 
L.  I.  duck  were  processed  in  this 
manner. 


To  the  Victor  — 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  L.  I.  Duck 
growers  belong  to  the  L.  I.  Duck 
Giowers  Marketing  Cooperative.  By 
handling  their  sales  through  the 
cooperative,  growers  are  able  to 
maintain  a  stabilized  market  price 
throughout  the  season,  avoiding  wide 
fluctuations  as  supplies  pile  up  and 
decrease  during  summer  months. 
When  the  marketing  season  ends,  the 
cooperative  has  a  surplus  storage  re¬ 
serve  frozen  to  meet  demand  during 
the  winter  months. 

An  indication  that  consumption  of 
the  product  is  on  the  upgrade  is  the 
fact  that  the  cooperative’s  frozen 
storage  reserve  was  40  per  cent  lower 
at  the  close  of  the  last  marketing  sea¬ 
son  than  it  was  the  previous  year. 

But  whether  that  means  that  duck 
farmers  are  enjoying  ever  increasing 
prosperity  is  questionable.  There  are 
many  factors  that  affect  t  h  e  final 
reckoning.  Probably  the  hardest  blow 
the  industry  suffered  last  year  was  a 
decrease  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  feathers,  a  by-product  which 
in  some  years  has  accounted  for  the 
only  profit  above  costs  in  duck  rais¬ 
ing. 

Success,  then,  in  conducting  a  I.ong 
Island  duck  farm  calls  for  emphasis 
on  efficiency,  constant  striving  for 
new  and  better  methods  of  raising 
and  marketing,  and  an  ability  to 
handle  all  the  details  of  an  extremely 
complex  farm  operation  —  in  short, 
good  generalship. 
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manufacturer  to  YOU! 


•  Limited  quantity  available 

•  60-day  factory  guarantee 

•  Parts  available  indefinitely 


18”  Size -$160 JO  net 
22”  Size- $165.00  net 


and  HEAVY  DUTY  5  H.  P. 
Reed-Prentice  Model  50  CHAIN  SAWS 


24"  T2  - 


30"  12  • 


36”  T2 


Semi  Check  or  Money  Order  Payabte  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone  —  6-6261 


prevents  coccidiosis  losses 

Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents 
spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens — 
saves  death,  stunting  and  feed  losses. 
More  chicks  live  to  laying  age! 


improves  chick’s  development 

Even  with  Vitamin  B,2  and  Antibiotics  in 
the  feed— Ren-O-Sal  helps  chicks  reach 
full  maturity  quicker.  They  lay  up  to  two 
weeks  earlier  —  have  added  vitality  to 
lay  more  eggs  all  season. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  is  convenient 
to  use— low  in  cost.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  start  your  chicks  or  whenever  you 
buy  feed  supplies. 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,askfor 


SALSBURY'S 


in 


J2§  K5 

M  UFT-OVER 
9  HEAVIES 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  CHAi-Ho  Ulras 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires,  Reds.^lil  QC 
Wyan,  Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Wyanhamps,  v<“»  UU 
Rockhamps,  Hamp  Rocks.  Cornishhamps  Per  100 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyans.  .$16.95-100 

Write  for  complete  list  on  sexed  chicks  &  breeds  not 
listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage  from  U.S.  App.. 
Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  Prices  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay! 

Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  S10  00 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 
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SAVE  THAI  SILO 

— save  money,  too 


If  your  present  wood  stave  srjlo  is  out 
of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  col¬ 
lapsed — you  can  still  .  .  . 

Rebuild  your  Wood!  Steve  Silo 


the  CRAINELOX  woy 

1.  Use  the  good  mafe-siaS  fin  ye ur 
present  silo — for  economy. 

2.  Silafelt — for  insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  “w top-ci ©unci" 

— for  strength,  added  inswltaticn 
and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 

stronger  and  warmer  than  ever — 

and  no  more  hoops  to  bother  with! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS ... 

Rebuilding  ...  or  for  a  new  silo — 

Crainelox  can  save  you  real  money. 

Write  for  full  details  .  .  . 

Craine,  Inc.,  224  Taft  St.,  Narwieh,  M.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


PROFIT  PROVEN 

Vf  ADC  Worlds  old- 
I  Urtnj  est  strain 
Top  performers  in  egg  eon 
tests  and  ROP.  BIG  birds; 
records  to  349  eggs.  PtJ  LLO- 
M  CLEAN.  Also  sex  links; 
Crosses. 


FREE 


FOR  GIANT  PROFITS  GET  REAL  GIANTS 


HERE’S  EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

“Many  12  lb.  cockerels  and  8-9  lb.  pullets  at 
7  months,”  writes  a  N.  H.  customer  who 
raised  MIDWOOD  Jersey  Black  Giants  last 
vear.  To  start  vour  Giant  program,  send  to¬ 
day  for  free  folder  and  price  list  of  1954 
“vitalized”  chicks  and  started  capons. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

Box  71-R  Mount  Holly.  M.  J.  Tel,  $44 

Meadowbrook  “Premium  Profit  '  Fruits  trim  cur  own 
l).  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Layers  srr  r-our  Best  Buy. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield  1 1,  Pa. 
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■fy  saw  v/o0^' 


HEW 

POWER  TOOL 


FORFASY  WOODCUTTING 


Weighs  only  20  lb!  Saws  1-foot  log  in  15  seconds!  Only  $225! 

New  McCulloch  gasoline-powered  chain  saw  cuts  firewood,  pulp- 
wood,  saw  logs,  fence  posts,  ties,  props,  beams.  It  fells  and  limbs 
trees,  bucks  logs  and  prunes  branches.  It  rips  logs  into  constiuction 
timber.  In  land  clearing,  orchard  maintenance,  tree  surgery  or  any 


kind  of  woodcutting,  this  professional  quality  chain  saw 
will  save  its  purchase  price  in  less  than  a  year, 

often  in  less  than  a  month ! 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 
SERVICE 


I 


- , 

5-3018  j 


McCUUOCH 

/^^Ttorgest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws  / 

4—-" - 1————7 1 


McCulloch  motors  corporation 
Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 

|  Send  information  on  New  Model  33  Chain  Saw  and 
|  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

!  Name . . . . . — - 


Address. 


McCulloch  motors  corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  California 
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AND  ir  PACKS  SO  NEAT 
IT  RATES  A  BOW 


WANT  AROMA  WITH  A*LIFT 
MAN,  HERE'S  HOW 


IT  CAN'T  BITE! 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  8LEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA- AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  NEVER  LEAVES  A 
SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE  . 
STAYS  LIT  TO  THE  LAST  PUFF. 


ITS  THE  PIPE-8LENO  CHAMP 
YOU  MUST  ALLOW 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


This  1953  report  is  the  forty-fourth 
record  of  the  work  accomplished 
through  the  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  a  goodly  sum  re¬ 
trieved  for  our  readers,  but  it  does 
not  take  into  account  the  information 
we  were  able  to  give  that  saved  un¬ 
known  amounts,  not  to  mention  help¬ 
ing  our  friends  to  avoid  pitfalls  and 
hardships  that  might  involve  expen¬ 
ditures  for  which  they  could  get  no 
return.  Looking  back  over  the  year 
we  find  that  the  greatest  correspond¬ 
ence  involved  insurance  companies, 
work-at-home  schemes,  puzzle  con¬ 
tests,  and  various  Club  plans.  The 
mail-order  houses,  publishing  houses, 
subscription  agencies,  nurseries  and 
hatcheries  meant  considerable  cor¬ 
respondence  before  we  were  able  to 
straighten  out  the  difficulties.  The 
numerous  work-at-home  propositions 
have  become  a  nightmare.  With 
higher  prices  for  what  must  be  bought 
for  daily  living,  even  small  amounts 
wreck  the  family  budget,  and  the 
disappointment  is  great  when  people 
find  that  all  the  flowery 
literature  is  a  delusion.  There 
were  dozens  of  “addressing  en¬ 
velopes  at  home”  concerns,  urging 
the  country  people  to  set  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  him  or  herself;  but  always 
the  request  to  send  one  or  two  dol¬ 
lars  or  possibly  more,  for  “instruc- 
ions.”  Usually  the  next  step  is  a  re¬ 
quest  to  advance  more  money.  We 
have  harped  on  this  so  long  and  so 
often  our  readers  must  realize  we  do 
not  approve  of  such  schemes.  We  do 
suggest  looking  around  one’s  own 
neighborhood;  see  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  one  can  do. 

Inquiries  as  to  the  standing  and 
reliability  of  various  insurance 
companies  ran,  as  they  do,  from  10 
to  20  a  day.  There  were  over  100 
complaints  in  regard  to  adjustments, 
or  failure  to  get  what  was  consid¬ 
ered  adequate  setlement  for  claims. 
In  some  cases  we  were  successful  in 
straightening  out  misunderstandings 
and  getting  adjustments.  In  others 
we  failed. 

We  have  answered  approximately 
40,000  letters  in  1953.  We  had  1,169 
claims  for  collection,  amounting  to 
$41,107.01.  We  colleted  1,017  claims, 
amounting  to  $34,673.40.  The  largest 
claim  was  $1,450.  The  smallest  35 
cents.  The  record  for  44  years  is  as 
follows: 

1910  400  claims  collected  $9,665.45 
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1911  395 

1912  550 

1913  743 

1914  800 

1915  921 

1916  1,192 

1917  1,630 

1918  2,232 

1919  2,596 

1920  2,493 

1921  1,584 

1922  1,479 

1923  2,246 

1924  1,588 

1925  1,436 

1926  1,613 

1927  1,450 

1928  1,046 

1929  1,459 

1930  1,148 

1931  1,064 

1932  1,240 

1933  1,080 

1934  1,153 

1935  1,184 

1936  1,093 

1937  1,008 

1938  1,098 

1939  911 

1940  820 

1941  2,202 

1942  1,104 

1943  1,434 

1944  1,058 

1945  1,064 

1946  894 

1947  879 

1948  949 

1949  1,165 

1950  896 

1951  949 

1952  999 

1953  1,017 
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skin  and  located  the  flying _ rooster 
marker.  All  this  takes  time  and  occa- 
sionally  the  investigation  is  pro¬ 
longed,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  from 
readers  and  do  our  best  to  help.  We 
have  the  same  interest  in  the  small 
account  as  in  the  large  ones.  How¬ 
ever*,  many  adjustments  were  made 
in  which  no  money  was  involved  and 
yet  the  adjustments  were  as  impor¬ 
tant,  but  we  cannot  undertake  to  ad¬ 
just  family  differences,  nor  are  we 
successful  in  accounts  against  people 
in  the  same  locality.  These  must  be 
referred  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  local  attorneys.  We  are,  however, 
glad  to  give  our  advice  and  help 
whenever  possible. 

We  have  read  your  column  in  your 
good  magazine  and  we  have  noted 
that  you  have  exposed  many  cases 
of  fraud.  We  believe  we  have  such 
a  case  at  present  and  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  if  you  would  investigate  it  for  us. 
The  Crown  Mail  Order  Company, 
New  York,  deals  in  used  clothing. 
We  sent  a  check  for  $10.95  October 
15,  1952  for  a  suit  of  men’s  clothing. 
We  have  never  received  it.  They  re¬ 
ceived  our  order  and  cashed  the 
check  ten  days  later.  They  asked  for 
a  photostatic  copy  of  our  check  and 
they  would  immediately  refund  our 
money.  We  sent  the  copy  but  have 
heard  nothing  from  them. 

Pennsylvania  R.  c.  s. 

In  response  to  a  telephone  call, 
The  Crown  Mail  Order  Company  told 
us*  they  had  a  fire  that  had  damaged 
their  premises  and  they  were  having 
difficulty  in  filling  orders.  They  made 
no  further  reply  to  subsequent  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  information  now  is  that 
they  have  gone  out  'of  business  leav¬ 
ing  no  forwarding  address. 

Walter  Thornton,  of  New  York, 
conducted  a  model  agency  for  many 
years.  He  later  published  a  model 
catalog.  He  is  said  to  have  collected 
$600,000  in  the  last  three  years  on 
false  representations.  Parents  were 
encouraged  to  have  their  children’s 
pictures  published  in  a  catalog,  for 
which  a  fee  was  charged,  and  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  modeling 
work  would  be  given  to  the  children, 
and  possibly  TV  employment.  The 
prospective  employers  would  select 
the  children  from  the  catalog.  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  his  aids  were  indicted  on  the 
complaints  of  hundreds  of  parents. 
We  have  repeatedly  advised  parents 
against  these  modeling  “rackets.” 
Sometime  back  one  parent  wrote  us 
he  had  paid  a  considerable  sum  to 
have  'his  child’s  picture  used  in  the 
catalog  on  the  promise  of  modeling 
work,  and  the  only  engagement  was 
one  $5.00  “job.” 

Investigation  of  the  organization, 
National  Kids’  Day  Foundation,  re¬ 
veals  that  fountain  pens  were  mailed 
to  persons  throughout  the  country 
and  donations  of  $1.50  asked  for 
same  to  aid  needy  and  crippled  chil¬ 
dren.  The  pens  are  said  to  have  cost 
61  cents  each.  Considerable  money 
was  spent  for  mailing  and  $350,000 
was  left  for  charitable  purposes.  It 
is  also  stated  that  there  has  no  doubt 
been  misrepresentation  in  this  solici¬ 
tation  of  funds  for  the  organization. 
The  methods  have  been  costly  and 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  four 
million  dollars  contributed  by  the 
public  has  gone  to  the  organization. 

For  several  decades  we  have  had 
inquiries  about  the  Trinity  Church 
property  in  New  York.  Many  people 
were  sure  they  were  heirs  to  some 
part  of  this  property  and  considera¬ 
ble  money  has  been  spent  in  courts 
without  success.  Suits  and  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  unsuccessful  to 
maintain  the  claims.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  dismissed  a  suit  challeng¬ 
ing  title  to  the  land,  stating  that  the 
suit  is  “barred  by  previous  court  de¬ 
cisions  and  by  the  passage  of  time. 
The  Appellate  Court  declares  that 
the  question  of  ownership  came  up 
a  few  hundred  years  late  as  the  land 
grants  were  made  in  1642  and  1646. 


Advice  has  been  given  on  many  in¬ 
vestments — oil  predominating.  In  the 
year  we  have  covered  practically 
every  subject  in  the  dictionary.  We 
found  a  customer  for  a  black  bear 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Collisions  at  Railroad 
Crossings 

By 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 
A  hangover  of  the  law  from  the 
hcrse-and-buggy  days  presents  a 
poser  for  motorists  as  well  as  drivers 
in  animal- drawn  vehicles,  when  they 
undertake  to  learn  from  present-day 
interpretations  by  the  courts  what 
their  duties  are  in  driving  over  rail¬ 
road  crossings. 

What  Does  “Stop,  Look  and  Listen” 
Mean?  ‘ 

One  of  these  doctrines  is  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  driver  in  approaching 
a  crossing  to  “stop,  look,  and  listen.” 
Another  is  that  the  traveler  must 
“look  and  listen,”  but  that  the 
existence  of  a  duty  to  “stop”  may  be 
unnecessary  in  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  The  third  doctrine  is  that  not 
only  must  the  driver  “stop,  look,  and 
listen,”  but  that  if  the  railway  is 
wholly  or  in  part  hidden  from  view 
by  any  obstruction,  he  must  get  out 
of  his  vehicle  and  go  forward  on  foot 
to  a  point  where  he  can  obtain  a 
clear  view  of  the  tracks. 

Readers  may  wonder  what  differ¬ 
ence  it  makes  to  them  whether  or 
not  they  are  informed  as  to  these 
matters.  A  brief  explanation  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  order.  It  is  this:  If  a 
driver  receives  injuries  or  has  his 
vehicle  wrecked  through  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  a  railway  company  at  a 
crossing,  for  instance  in  failing  to 
ring  the  bell  or  blow  the  whistle, 
he  is  legally  allowed  to  collect  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  company,  if  without 
fault  himself;  but  if  he  was  himself 
negligent  at  the  time  in  failing  to 
act  in  accordance  with  what  the  laws 
of  his  State  require  him  to  do,  he  is 
held  to  be  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence,  which  means  that  his 
fault  helped  cause  the  accident.  The 
legal  effect  of  this  contributory  negli-* 
gence  is  to  offset  the  negligence  of 
the  railroad,  and  to  defeat  his  suit 
for  damages. 

Two  Confusing  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Rulings 

So  great  is  the  confusion  among 
the  judges  over  the  proper  rule  to  be 
applied,  that  a  writer  on  legal  topics 
cannot  assert  with  irrefragable  as¬ 
surance  that  this  rule  or  that  rule 
is  definitely  in  force  in  a  given  State. 
The  best  he  can  do  is  to  report  what 
the  courts  have  said  about  the  point. 

First,  however,  brief  attention 
must  be  given  to  two  decisions  in¬ 
volving  the  duties  of  motorists  at 
crossings,  emanating  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  those  decisions,  that  au¬ 
gust  body  must  be  charged  with 
creating  much  of  the  confusion  over 
the  subject  among  the  State  courts. 

One  day  in  the  late  1920’s,  one 
Goodman  was  driving  his  truck  over 
a  B.  &  O.  crossing  in  Ohio  when  a 
train  hit  the  truck  and  killed  Good¬ 
man.  His  widow  sued  the  railway 
company  on  account  of  his  death. 
She  obtained  a  judgment  for  damages 
in  the  local  courts,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  highest  court  of  the  land,  that 
body  set  the  judgment  aside  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes.  The  famed  jurist  stated  in 
meaningful  brevity:  “We  do  not  go 
into  further  details  as  to  Goodman’s 
precise  situation  beyond  mentioning 
that  it  was  daylight  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  crossing.  Goodman 
was  responsible  for  his  own  death. 
When  a  man  drives  upon  a  railroad 
track,  he  knows  that  he  will  be  killed 
if  a  train  comes  upon  him.  He  knows 
he  must  stop  for  the  train  and  not 
the  train  for  him.  If  a  driver  cannot 
be  sure  otherwise  whether  a  train  is 
dangerously  near,  he  must  stop  and 
get  out  of  his  vehicle  and  walk  to 
the  track,  although  obviously  he  will 
not  be  required  often  to  do  more  than 
to  stop  and  look.” 

That  authoritative  pronouncement 
guided  various  State  courts  and  in¬ 
fluenced  their  decisions  under  similar 
circumstances  until  the  mid-1930’s. 
Then  came  another  decision  from 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  later  case 
of  this  nature,  modifying  the  views 
expressed  by  Justice  Holmes,  this 
latter  written  by  the  equally  re¬ 
nowned  Justice  Cardozo. 

In  this  later  case,  John  Pokoro,  an 
iceman,  was  driving  his  truck  to  load 
at  the  plant  near  a  railroad  crossing. 
A  string  of  box  cars  on  a  switch 
partially  hid  the  main  track  from  his  I 
view,  and  he  started  across  without 
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alighting  from  the  truek  to  look 
along  the  track  fdr  approaching 
trains.  A  passenger  train  struck  the 
truck  and  injured  him.  He  sued  the 
railway  company  for  damages.  The 
company  sought  dismissal  of  his  suit 
on  authority  of  the  Goodman  case 
already  referred  to.  Contrary  to  what 
Justice  Holmes  had  decided  in  the 
Goodman  case,  Justice  Cardozo  de¬ 
clared  that  the  fact  that  John  Pokoro 
did  not  get  out  of  his  truck  and  go 
up  to  the  tracks  to  learn  for  sure 
whether  or  not  a  train  was  coming, 
did  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute 
contributory  negligence  on  his  part. 
Cardozo  said  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
jury  trying  the  case  to  determine 
from  this  fact  and  all  the  other  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances  whether  it 
was  Pokoro’s  duty  to  get  out  and 
walk  up  to  the  tracks  before  ven¬ 
turing  to  cross. 

(To  be  Continued) 

-  CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100  - 

41/2  WEEKS  OLD.  F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 
Also  Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird, 
and  Peachblow  Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  in¬ 
formation  upon  request.  SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 
207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  addresa.  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  retch  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  lnc„  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants.  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week) .  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  (Cost  of  living  bonus),  and 
room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write 
Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y, 

BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 

Season,  April-December.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon,  N,  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Experienced,  reliable,  mid- 
dleaged  woman  preferred:  who  wants  good 
home  in  country.  No  small  children.  Perma¬ 
nent.  $130  monthly.  References.  Lipman,  14 
Sullivan  Ave.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER  or  practical  dietitian  to  train 
teen-age  girls  at  farm  school  near  Media, 
Pa.  Resident  full  time  positions.  Call  Valley- 
brook  2260  or  write  Sleighton  Farm  School, 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Licensed  nurse  under  50  years  of 
age  in  small  nursing  home  in  country  25 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Write  fully.  BOX 
2904,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  married  or  single.  House  and 
privileges  married  man,  room  and  board, 
single  man.  No  smoking.  Sydney  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  vvith 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on-  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I,  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple  to  operate  modern 
poultry  farm.  Beautiful  cottage,  pleasant 
surroundings,  good  wages,  opportunity  in 
growing  business.  Please  give  details  first 
letter.  Hearthstone  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Westwood, 
New  Jersey. 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  middle  age  land¬ 
scape  gardener  for  small  nursery  in  Penna. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  stating  salary 
and  experience.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  2913, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Man,  married  or  single,  to  work 

on  Guernsey  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey, 
good  wages,  good  living  and  working  condi- 
tions  provided.  BOX  2911,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER:  Congenial  small  family,  one 

school  child,  own  room,  New  York  City. 
BOX  3018,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  or  girl.  Help  with  3  chil¬ 
dren.  Own  room.  $20  a  week  with  raise. 
Dish  washer,  dryer,  Bendix.  Happy  family. 
Call  collect  Rye  7-2933.  Write  Mrs.  Ratsey,  181 
High  Land  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y.  35  min.  from 
N.  Y.  City. _ 

ARE  you  far  above  average  in  ethics,  integ¬ 
rity,  industry?  Are  keen  competition  and 
business  problems  a  challenge  to  you?  Want 
to  get  into  real  estate,  away  from  hard  phys¬ 
ical  work,  where  age  will  not  disqualify  you? 
Nothing  to  buy.  Free  coaching,  advertising, 
supplies  if  you  qualify.  Write  for  test  ques¬ 
tions.  Four  EFFS  Realty,  BOX  264RNY,  Man- 
ch ester,  N.  H _ _ 

GIRL  or  woman  to  help  with  general  house- 
work,  Mrs.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
HANDYMAN :  Single,  elderly,  with  driver’s 
license,  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  Co.  BOX  3012,  Kitchawan,  N.  Y. 
Kitchawan,  N.  Y, _ 

COOK  and  light  housework  for  three  adults. 
References  required.  Salary  $125  month  with 
maintenance.  Mrs.  Charles  S.chupp,  P.  O.  Box 
336,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE,  experienced  man  on  tractor  equip¬ 
ped  farm;  room  and  board.  Apply  Wallace 
Yerkes,  R.  D.  2,  Newtown,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  modern  dairy  farm 

with  90  cows.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  reliable  man.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Job  opens  March  1.  Apply  Pennington 
Dairy  Farms,  Pennington,  N.  J.  Phone:  Pen¬ 
nington  124  after  6  p.  m. 

STEADY  job,  Miami  for  girl  under  30  years, 

about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong,  weight  about 
140  pounds,  to  care,  companion  for  young  ac¬ 
tive  semi-invalid  lady.  $35  week,  room,  board. 
Send  picture,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

WANTED:  Shop  man  for  repairing  riding 

tack,  golf  bags,  luggage  and  zipper  repair¬ 
ing.  Wages  $65  per  week.  Reply  Box  3000, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 

NewgYorkElCityymenl  Agency*  141  Park  How. 

MANACtEK:  Large  successful  money  making 

farm;  open.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  with  help,  wants 
stocked  farm  to  operate.  Salary,  share  basis. 
F.  Ostrander,  Augusta,  New  Jersey. 

PERMANENT  position  wanted  as  working 
.  dairy  herdsman,  agricultural  college  train¬ 
ing  extensive  experience  with  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  cattle.  Married,  small  family,  honest, 
trustworthy;  good  references.  BOX  3001, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  single  man.  60,  desires  position 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  3020,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  j;. 

SINGLE  middle-aged  man,  lifelong  farm  ex¬ 

perience.  Best  of  references.  *  Seeks  position 
as  gardener  on  large  estate.  BOX  3019,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wants  work  in  open,  on  active  effi¬ 

cient  farm.  Able-bodied,  cooperative,  intell'- 
gent.  Can  drive.  BOX  3021,  Rural  New-Worker. 

POULTRYMAN,  35,  married,  agricultural  in- 

stitute  ggraduate,  experienced,  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  S.  C.  white  leghorn  breeding,  rearing, 
poultry  processing,  turkeys;  references.  BOX 
3015,  Rural  New — Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  women,  or  care  of  chil- 

dren  of  school  age,  without  cooking.  Former 
teacher,  middle-aged,  Protestant.  Has  car. 
BOX  3014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESIDENT  tutor,  women,  middle-aged,  Protes¬ 

tant,  former  New  York  City  teacher.  Drives. 
BOX  3013,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

TO  lease:  April,  320  acre  farm  east  central 

New  York.  Modern  housing.  Good  bams, 
fences,  machinery.  Drilled  wells.  Well  fertil¬ 
ized.  Trefoil,  clover.  New  Angus.  BOX  2918, 
Rural  New-Yprker. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale..  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington.  Delaware. 

FLORIDA:  Those  suffering  from  respiratory 

ills,  are  retired,  or  about  to  retire,  and 
wish  means  supplementing  their  income  in 
high  dry  Mobile  Homes  Court.  Total  living 
cost  Trailer  Coach  owners  $110  to  $165  per 
month.  Furnished  apartments  also  available. 
Include  full  details  in  your  letter,  no  post¬ 
cards.  Write  Baum,  Belroi  Mobile  Homes 
Court,  Box  694,  Orlando,  Florida. 

TREE  surgery  and  landscaping  business,  with 

or  without  equipment,  a  gold  mine  for  right 
parties.  Tree  Service,  Box  705,  S.  Norwalk 
17,  Connecticut. 

SMALL  farm,  6-cow  barn,  two  houses,  very 

nice;  $20,000.  12  acres  on  Route  94,  7-room 
house,  $17,500.  Emily  Vail.  Broker,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete 

road.  New  .$20,000  barn  95%  complete.  12 
other  buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle. 
Double  house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.F.D.; 
school  bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for 
insured  value  of  buidings  $36,000,  one  sixth 
down,  balance  31  years,  3 *2%  interest  mora¬ 
torium  basis  to  reliable  parties  who  have  to 
start  with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some 
equipment  or  equivalent.  Ill  health  necessi¬ 
tates  this  offer.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIX  acres,  three  rooms  $6,800;  48  acres,  eight 

rooms  $9,500;  99  acres,  farmhouse,  bam 

$21,500;  78  acres,  beautiful  remodeled  farm¬ 
house,  barns  $37,000.  Others.  Request  decep¬ 
tions.  Please  state  wants.  Paul  Boughton, 
Farm  Broker,  iy2  Dolson  Ave.,  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 

SIX  acre  poultry  farm,  capacity  3,100  layers; 

doing  good  retail  business,  located  rapidly 
growing  south  shore  Long  Island.  Selling  be¬ 
cause  of  health.  Priced  at  $32,000.  BOX  2930, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE  acres,  tillable,  house,  modern  con¬ 

veniences,  barn.  BOX  3008,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying, 

poultry  farm.  BOX  3007,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  4-bedroom  colonial  home  25x35 

ft.  studio,  two  baths  2-car  garage  and  work¬ 
shop.  Four  acres.  60  minutes  from  N.  Y.  Ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  shopping  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Owned  by  original  builder.  Priced  for 
immediate  sale  $37,500.  Peter  Kahn,  Wilton, 
Connecticut. 

93  ACRE  farm,  gravel  road  fair  buildings 

most  all  conveniences,  15  miles  to  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.;  10  miles  to  large  airport,  want  to 
sell  or  trade  as  down  payment  on  stocked, 
equipped  dairy  farm  of  about  25  cows.  BOX 
3006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  50-acre  farm,  house,  barn,  shop, 

shed,  camp,  sawmill  and  building.  Tractor. 
Two  Belgian  horses,  some  farm  tools;  main 
road,  school  busses;  lights;  all  buildings;  good 
Water.  Priced  to  sell.  Inquiry  welcome.  BOX 
3005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  for  sale:  Schoharie  County,  Netv  York, 

Cobleskill  vicinity,  110  acre  productive  oper¬ 
ating  dairy  farm.  Attractive  duplex  farm 
house  of  eight  rooms  and  bath  and  four 
rooms  and  bath,  separate  heating  boilers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  water  supply;  60  ft.  by  80  ft.  “L- 
shaped”  dairy  barn,  24  steel  stanchions  with 
drinking  cups.  Two  silos.  Other  supplemen¬ 
tary  buildings  include  milk  house,  machinery 
sh,ed,  garage  and  chicken  house.  Land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  Farm  may  be  purchased 
separately  or  with  full  line  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment  (some  new)  and  31  head  of  Holstein 
and  Brown  Swiss  stock,  most  registered.  Re¬ 
liable  dairyman  will  stay  if  desired.  Brokers 
inquiries  invited.  For  further  information 
communicate  with  Real  Estate  Department, 
16  Wall  Street,  New  York,  New  York — Mr.  H. 
J.  Clark,  REctor  2-8900,  Extension  535. 

$6500  retirement  and  income  home.  Small 

town.  Ruth  Lattin,  Interlacken,  Florida. 

NEAR  DUNKIRK:  Nine  large  green  houses, 

all  equipment,  good  boilers  and  heating 
plant,  five  acres  land  ,two  acres  grapes,  28,000 
feet  glass,  $9,000  worth  of  pots  and  trays, 
large  2-family  house,  garage,  barn,  tool  shed, 
plants,  plenty  water,  ready  market.  Will  give 
list  of  customers.  Possession  in  one  month. 
This  is  a  good  buy  for  quick  sale.  Albert 
Mentley,  salesman,  telephone  221-R  or  1089, 
Gowanda,  N.  Y.  Charles  Congdon,  broker. 

PROPERTY:  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.,  two  miles 
north  on  Route  9  east  side.  Approximate  75 
feet  on  highway  and  on  Schroon  River.  House 
7-room  dwelling.  Can  arrange  two  extra  apart¬ 
ments.  Good  condition.  1\'2  acre  land.  Full 
basement,  garage,  inside  oil  heat;  taxes  $80. 
BOX  3004,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm  with  retail  milk  busi¬ 

ness,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  If  interested 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  3003,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  130  acre  farm,  65  acres  being  or¬ 
chard,  good  buildings,  excellent  storage  and 
refrigeration,  modern  conveniences,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway,  near  markets.  Mrs.  Russell 
McFarland,  R.  1,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

531  ACRE  fertile  dairy  farm,  completely 
equipped,  59  head  of  stock,  four  dwellings, 
good  outbuildings,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  in 
Cortland  County.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 

620  ACRE  farm,  near  Chemung,  N.  Y„  in 
Chemung  County,  10-room  house,  barn, 
$6,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  Cabin,  elderly  couple.  Write  Lillian 
Irons,  Smethport,  Pa, 


FIVE/o°rns,  bath,  extras,  fruited  plot,  lake; 
$4,000,  Housman,  Interlachen,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  modern  hatchery,  16  000 
square  feet  floor  space;  15  "Buckeye  Stream¬ 
liner  machines.  Situated  in  heart  of  famous 
ueimarva  Broiler  area.  Priced  rpa«;nnahiv 
Write  BOX  3002.  Rural  New-Yorker  y’ 

FREE  Catalog.  Hundreds  of  listings,  in  New 
.York  and  all  over  New  England.  All  kinds, 
sizes,  prices.  Obsolete  listings  almost  elimi¬ 
nated.  Four  EFFS  Realty,  BOX  264RNY.  Man- 
chester,  N.  H.  _ 

FOR  rent  or  sale:  70  miles  NYC,  farm  with 

large  barn  for  dairy  or  poultry  or  both; 
M0  acres  if  desired,  6  room  house,  $125  a 
month.  Lopstein,  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 

FREE  catalogs  on  all  types  of  properties  in 

South  Central  New  York  State.  Parker’s 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

ID^L  occupation!  Livestock  that  needs  least 
care.  Well  established  goose  hatchery.  Will 
^  kbreed£rs’  equipment,  etc.,  alone  or  with 
southern  New  York  farm.  Reason  ill  health. 
Wirte  to  BOX  3023,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm:  170  acres  Dutchess  County,  to 
s£are?-  adjoining.  Small  village. 
BON  3022,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm :  245  acres,  modern  barn,  60 

stanchions,  calf  pens,  etc.,  houses  for  1,500 
Homef.  for  three  families;  10  miles  to 
Allentown,  Bethlehem.  In  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Will  rent  to  reliable  party  on 
long  term  lease.  Apply  BOX  3016,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

SELL  or  trade:  100-acre  dairy  farm,  all  trac- 

.  tor  worked  land,  stable  for  40  head,  large 
silo,  tool  shed  garage,  good  7-rocm  house, 
electricity,  bath.  Tractor,  hay  baler,  good 
line  machinery.  $18,000;  trade  for  other 
property.  New  York  to  Florida.  Everett  Kinch, 
Schenevus,  New  York, 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rmck  s  Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida, 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $2  50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

AY,E<5Y  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.65;  1°  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 
Katonah,  New  York. _ 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $LtF. 

Pails  prepaid  $1  45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

TREE  ripened  fruit:  Bushel  oranges  pTsC; 
./  '1  busljel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5  25; 

bushel  mixed  $3.25:  bushel  grapefruit  $5  00: 
i?_  .bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 


guarantee  delivery. 
Largo,  Florida. 


Walsingham  Groves, 


T^E;RlPE?5E,D  oranges,  tangerines,  grape¬ 

fruit.  Bushel  or  mixed  $2.50.  No  C.G.33  you 

FloridaPreSS'  Sunset  Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Ccmo, 

CS?IC;F  clover  honey:  Fve  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

BUTTERNUT  Meats:  Pound.  $1.75;  three 
pounds  $5.00  postpaid.  Gagne  Gardens,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont. _ 

date-nut  loaf.  Stays  fresh.  $3  CO 

postpaid.  Happy  Acres,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest 

$1'45:  £?se  °f  6  5*lb-  paids  $7 .48 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pound  can  $9.00  FOB 

fh/re.  New1"  York.311'  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk.: 


CLOVER  Honey  5  pounds  liquid  $1.70  pcs+- 

P?rd;  10  Pound  pail  clover  granulated  $3.41 
postpaM.  60  pounds  clover  granulated  $E,0( 
not  prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mix 

$o.i5  per  bushel,  express  free.  L.  F  Ceri 
Box  1124,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


pACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau 

casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro 

nmind«yOUSS  &?ney-  Tw°  POUn,ds  thie, 

pounds  $5  00  queens  included.  Conne 

Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


COMB"  Honey:  Old  fashioned  tender  bl 

..  ir os h  clover  comb  honey.  Five  pcun 

Ari  E5tr  rn!edi  6*  3  s  extracted  $8.0( 

All  postpaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

fffCKORYNUT  and  butternut  meats :  Pcun 
$v)25t?  2  Pounds  $4.40;  5  pounds  $10.75.  Pre 
paid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. _ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


^^IJ^ER«Private  .  Hospital,  Johnson  Cit 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwe 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


WRnYEC^°prde;s’  Home  like,  televisic 
BOX  3009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W-rtyv-  cfnm  for  afe&  country  heme.  Wri 
BOX  3010.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


°uptry , board,  comfortable  home  in 

Yorker^6  County.  BOX  3011,  Rural  New- 


t^,KI^it,W0?ian  Wlli  share  with  one  to 
4-.room  home  with  bath  and 
electric  kitchen  m  country.  Secluded  restful 
hunting  permitted,  privilege  of  heme.  Refer: 
ences.  BOX  3024,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  wanted  by  man  in'  early  thirtie 

Will  psy .  Can  also  help  on  farm.  Wants  re 

BO$?  ini?‘  -r  oodi  (?od-  J^ear  New  Ycrk  Cir 
BOX  3017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANADIAN  Hay:  Timothy  and  Timothy 

AIr^ced‘,  E?r  daipy  01  beef  cattle  ai 
horses.  Also  oat  straw.  Truckload  lots.  Pen 
acre  Farms,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  Telephc 
Clinton  Corners  4481.  tp  o; 


WANTED:  Old  postage  stamps,  envelop! 

NewUeYorkS”  E"  R‘  Hendricks-  Spring  VaLe 


FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  black  bear  rug"  $35 

Bertha  Bolger,  434  River  St.,  Winthxon  £2 
Mass.  Telephone  Ocean  3-0706-J.  P  “  ' 


pS';  *vS.  seU  ,or  sl’so°-  Et0"  *• 


WANTED:  Good  dairy  hay,  at  the  bain  St; 
price.  Ray  Cragle,  R.  l,  Bloomsburg,~  I 


FOR  sale  or  trade  for  something  I  can 

wer  rotary  lawn  mower,  team  mew  ma 
?,hme,  weed  cutter  with  saw  for  McEntecme” 
Ward  garden  tractor,  cart  with  rtfbbfr 

sinkelwith°dnnhibert?h  •  sa¥  and  olher  saVs 
sinx  with  double  drain  board,  three  hmw, 

Power  tractor  engine.  Ed.  Whiles,  O  Boi 
25,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles® 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunt 
Murray  Snell,  Northeasts  ownline 
Marcellus,  New  York.  *  * 


FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  Hammer  Mill  witl 
electric  motor  Grain  blower.  Blizzard  en 
silage  cutter.  New  Holland  bale?,  inter¬ 
national  Harvester  corn  binder  with  elevator 
These  ,  are  al  second-hand  equipment  in  gooc 
condition  which  are  curently  being  used  oi 
our  premises,  HI.  Farm,  South  County 
Road,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  New  York.  Car 
be  examined  any  time  by  appointment  Cal 

Caretaker.  Mr.  Joseph  Piscaturo?  Bay  Shof< 


WANTED:  Old.  phonograph  with  horn,  als< 
B ridge deNe\v  records-  BOX  793,  Palatin, 


WANTED:  Horsehide  or  similar  fur  robe* 

_  ?:aie  ,  Pri£e,  size  and  condition.  Henc 
Schlabach,  R.  4,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 
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Each  year  the  switch  to  Surge 
continues  to  grow.  And  each 
year  brings  added  proof  that 
the  Surge  system  of  money¬ 
making  milking  gives  farmers 
what  they  want. 

FASTER  MILKING -Tug  &  Puli  gets 
more  milk  in  less  time,  by  holding  teat 
cups  at  the  natural  angle  of  suspension, 
and  by  keeping  them  from  creeping. 


SAFER  MILKING  -  Tug  &  Pull  holds 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong,  so 
they  don’t  injure  delicate  udders. 


*|A-©T«  'han 


in  any  Pre 
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CLEANER  MILKING -with  its  short 
tubes  and  wide-mouthed  pail,  Surge  is 
easily  scrubbed  clean  and  kept  clean. 

WHY  NOT  talk  it  over  with  your 
Surge  dealer  today  —  find  out  for 
yourself  why  every  year  more  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farmers  switch  to 
Surge?  He’ll  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  genuine  Surge 
Tug  &  Pull  milking  on  your  own 
herd. 


In  19S4 


Cop/ri;{h(  19  53.  tiibio.i  Bros.  Co. 


It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER,  CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE— Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  on  YOUR  Farm. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK 


842  W.  Belden  Ave.  •  Syracuse  1,  N.Y. 


CHICAGO 


HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  *  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO 


ATLANTA 


SEATTLE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


o 


OURN  ALA 
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MARCH  6,  1954 


Blossoms  of  Spring 


You  get  ALL  the  horsepower 
your  tractor  can  deliver  with 

CHAMPIONS 


This  tire  testing  unit  is  measuring  the 
pulling  power  oj  the  tires  in  tough  plowing. 
Repeated  plowing  tests  have  proven  that 
no  other  tractor  tire  (fan  match  the  Firestone 
Champion  for  pulling  and  cleaning — on 
any  job — in  any  soil  condition. 


^pRACTOR  tires  may  appear  to  be  the 
same  but  it’s  work  done  behind  the 
drawbar  that  makes  the  difference. 

Tests  prove  that  on  any  job  Firestone 
Champions  give  you  all  the  horsepower 
your  tractor  can  deliver — extra  drawbar 
horsepower  that  saves  time  and  fuel. 

Firestone  Champions  have  the  proven 
curved  and  tapered  bar  construction  that 
gives  a  sharper  bite  and  deeper  shoulder 
penetration.  Flared  tread  openings  insure 
positive  cleaning  in  all  types  of  soil  and 
they  won’t  plug  at  the  shoulders.  Extra 
tread  plies  insure  longer  life  and  more  re¬ 
treads  by  protecting  against  impact  breaks. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show 
you  all  the  Champion  features  that  add 
up  to  “more  drawbar  pull  on  any  job.” 


BUY  FIRESTONE  TIRES  FOR  EVERY 
WHEEL  THAT  ROLLS  ON  THE  FARM 

For  all  around  farm  truck  service,  choose  the 
rugged,  low-priced  Champion  Heavy  Duty.  And 
for  your  car,  choose  the  De  Luxe  Champion — 
the  tire  that  is  safety  proved  on  the  speedway 
for  your  protection  on  the  highway. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Copyright  1954,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening,  over  NBC 


A  Message  From  Consumer 
To  Grower 

May  I,  as  a  consumer,  comment 
on  the  article  “Prepackaged  Farm 
Produce”  in  the  February  6  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker? 

First,  I  have  successfully  raised 
hogs,  a  fair  quantity  of  Cornish- 
Hampshire  cross  chickens  and  better 
than  a  half- acre  of  vegetables  for  the 
freezer,  the  canner  and  our  friends. 
Therefore,  I  have  some  idea  of  what 
men  who  do  that  sort  of  a  thing  for 
a  living  are  up  against.  We  did  not 
do  it  for  a  living — it  was  just  an 
avocation,  even  if  slightly  confining 
— but  pigs  and  chicks  do  have  to  be 
fed  and  watered  even  if  one  has  a 
perfectly  good  salary  elsewhere. 

But  as  a  housewife,  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  thoughts  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  foodstuffs: 

1.  Don’t  include  “ringers”  in  the 
packs,  the  one  bad  tomato,  say,  in 
a  pack  of  four.  I  am  willing  to  pay 
for  what  I  get,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
find  the  one  ruining  the  rest  if  I 
do  not  open  the  package  immediately 
— and  I  do  feel  gypped. 

2.  Pick  the  vegetables  while  they 
are  good,  not  when  they  are  biggest. 
We  are  very  fond  of  raw  carrots,  but 
in  the  most  expensive  groceries  here, 
we  cannot  find  small,  coreless  car¬ 
rots.  Seran  wrapping  is  good,  but  it 
cannot  preserve  the  flavor  of  corn. 

3.  Look  at  your  market.  Grow  the 
things  that  people  want  to  eat,  not 
what  you  think  they  should.  If  they 
are  weight  conscious  and  want  aspar¬ 
agus  instead  of  potatoes,  grow  aspar¬ 
agus. 

Now  that  I  have  got  it  all  off  my 
mind,  I  can  enjoy  the  ever-changing 
Atlantic  Ocean,  just  40  feet  from  my 
door — and  remember  the  wonderful 
green  and  orange  sunrise  yesterday. 
The  horizon  was  just  about  15  degrees 
and  the  clouds  were  pure  black. 

I  have  enjoyed  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  since  we  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1946.  Elizabeth  W.  House 

Massachusetts 


Lead  Pipe — How  Long 
It  Lasts 

I  noticed  in  the  January  16  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  that 
A.  L.  G.  of  Chenango  County,  N.  Y., 
asks  about  the  life  of  lead  pipe 
underground.  We  have  about  the 
same  setup  here  that  he  has,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  pressure. 

To  my  knowledge  the  pipe  here 
has  been  in  constant  service  for  80 
years  at  least  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
nearer  90.  We  have  lived  here  32 
years  come  May  and  I  was-  told  by 
the  uncle  of  the  woman  from  whom 
we  bought  that  it  was  installed  when 
he  was  21  years  old.  If  living  new, 
he  would  be  well  over  100  years 
I  old. 

The  water  here  also  runs  con¬ 
stantly,  as  it  has  ever  since  it 
started,  and  I  can  see  no  evidence 
of  the  pipe  wearing  thin;  rather  it 
seems  to  have  built  up  a  slight  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  inside.  My  only  wish  is 
that  it  was  a  larger  pipe  than  the 
%  inch  I.  D.  that  it  is.  We  are  about 
half  a  mile  from  our  spring  and  the 
|  cost  of  installing  a  larger  pipe  in 
these  times  would  be  prohibitive. 

Maine  w.  K.,  JR. 


About  lead  pipe.  I  came  to  this 
farm  in  September,  1916  and  water 
was  running  into  kitchen  tank 
thorugh  a  half  inch  lead  pipe.  I  was 
told  the  pipe  was  laid  47  years  be¬ 
fore  we  bought,  so  that  would  be 
about  1869.  The  flow  is  the  same 
now  as  when  we  came  here;  no 
trouble  with  the  pipe.  f.  l.  h. 

Rhode  Island 


He  who  is  firmly  seated  in  au¬ 
thority  soon  learns  to  think  security, 
and  not  progress,  the  highest  lesson 
of  statecraft.  —  James  Russell 
Lowell. 
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Filled  c rates  are  now  moved  from  orchard  trailer 
to  semi-truck  by  means  of  s  fork-lift. 


This  steel  tank  is  used  to  transport  cherries  in 
cool  water  from  farm  to  packing  plant. 


One  need  look  back  but  one  decade 
to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the 


Revolution  in  the  Fruit  Industry 


By  H.  B.  TUKEY 


TORE  our  eyes  in  the  last 
decade  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  fruit  industry. 
Can  you  remember  back  to 
1944  —  just  10  years  ago? 
Can  you  recall  (or,  better 
yet,  can  you  ever  forget!)  the  codling  moth? 

Look  up  the  record.  At  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
in  Rochester  in  January  of  1944,  the  hottest 
topics  on  the  program  were  codling  moth  and 
apple  maggot.  “Arsenate  of  lead,  followed  up 
with  nicotine”  was  the  expensive  and  frus¬ 
trating  answer. 

“How  can  I  solve  the  red  bug  problem?” 
was  a  question  from  the  floor.  “With  four  per 
cent  dormant  oil”  was  the  answer  from  the 

expert.. 

“Has  the  new  fungicide,  fermate,  been  used 
in  a  commercial  way”?  was  the  query.  “No, 
but  it  probably  will  be  tried  this  season”  was 
the  reply. 

“Has  anyone  tried  the  speed  sprayer?” 
asked  a  grower.  “There  has  been  no  speed 
sprayer  this  far  north”  was  the  answer. 

“Where  can  war  prisoners  be  had  for  the 
fruit  harvest?”  inquired  someone.  “How 
about  CPA  and  ceiling  prices?”  “What  is  a 
standard  apple  box  in  New  York  State?”  And 
President  T.  E.  Cross  of  Lagrangeville  in  his 
report  to  the  society  spoke  prophetically  of 
the  evils  of  subsidy  payments  to  agriculture. 
All  this  was  only  10  years  ago. 

But  if  you  really  wish  to  be  shocked,  go 
back  20  .'years  to  1934.  There  you  will  hear 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Society  say¬ 
ing,  “A  year  ago  (1933)  the  country  was  in 
a  chaotic  state.”  And  he  called  on  the  society 
to  seek  government  aid  in  tree  removal.  Amid 
much  confusion  and  with  some  bitterness,  a 
resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed.  Old  timers 
present  left  the  meeting  with  heavy  hearts, 
unable  to  understand  why  the  new  generation 
felt  unable  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Depression  and  the  NRA  were  then  serious 
topics.  Others  were  calcium  arsenate,  summer 
oils,  spray  residues,  fruit  washers,  tolerances, 
tar  distillates,  Japanese  beetle,  red' bug,  thrips, 
midge,  the  best  spray  gun,  and  every  pest 
under  the  sun.  These  were,  indeed,  the  days 
of  gloom  in  the  fruit  industry. 

Looking  back  10  and  20  years  in  this  way 
is  a  good  thing  to  do.  Anyone  who  has  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  virility,  the  courage,  and 
the  ability  of  the  fruit  industry  to  meet  ad¬ 
versity  and  adapt  to  changing  conditions  will 
find  the  answer  here. 

Pests  Can  Be  Controlled 

Now  look  at  1954  and  see  the  revolution 
that  has  occurred.  In  just  10  years,  all  major 
inject  and  disease  troubles  have  been  placed 
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under  reasonably  good  commercial  control. 
The  old  favorites  —  Japanese  beetle,  codling 
moth,  apple  maggot  —  are  almost  forgotten. 
The  man  who  cannot  control  scab  gains  little 
sympathy  from  his  neighbors.  The  older 
generation  finds  it  necessary  to  pinch  itself  to 
be  sure  that  this  is  not  just  a  dream,  just  as 
it  is  necessary  to  do  when  one  flies  in  seven 
hours  of  luxurious  smoothness  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York. 

And  what  changes  ».in  spray  equipment! 
Timing  is  phenomenally  accurate.  Miles  per 
hour,  wind  velocity,  and  2-,  4-,  8-,  and  10-x 
concentrations  are  the  topics  for  discussion. 
The  airplane  has  added  its  bit.  The  blistered, 
perspiring  ground  man  dragging  a  heavy  hose 
through  the  mud  is  replaced  by  a  Buck 
Rogers  on  a  $5,000  chariot,  pulling  levers  and 
pushing  buttons.  A  man  must  really  know 
what  he  is  doing  these  days. 

With  all  of  this  being  so,  the  thinking  at 
the  fruit  meetings  turns  to  quality  fruit. 
Sprays  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  high  finish 
of  fruit  and  less  russeting'.  Color  is  of  great 
importance.  Trees  are  pruned  “clover  leaf”  or 
“wedged”  in  order  to  open  them  to  air-born 
sprays,  sunlight  and  moving  air.  Early  bear¬ 
ing  emphasizes  low  heading,  careful  shaping 
but  little  pruning  of  the  young  tree,  and 
dwarf  trees.  Power  pruners,  chain  saws,  bull¬ 
dozers,  and  pruning  platforms  have  become  a 
part  of  orchard  equipment;  because,  with  this 
production  of  quality  fruit,  must  also  go 
quantity  and  lowered  labor  costs.  Blossom 
thinning  with  hormones  is  standard  for  apples. 
Pole  thinning  and  chemical  thinning  with  IPC 
helps  in  peach  production. 

New  Ways  to  Fertilize 

The  “clean  cultivation”,  “no  fertilizer”,  and 
“nitrogen  only”  recommendations  of  a  decade 
or  two  ago  are  replaced  by  sod  mulch,  culti- 
cutters,  complete  fertilizers  and  minor  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  bpron,  magnesium,  manganese, 
copper  and  zinc.  Erosion  control  is  a  “must”; 
contour  planting  has  a  place.  Not  only  are 
fertilizers  applied  to  the  soil  efficiently  and 
effectively  in  liquid  form,  but  leaf  applica¬ 
tions  are  employed  as  supplements  to  give 
more  accurate  control  of  nutrient  supplies. 
Further  (actually  a  rediscovery  of  an  old 
truth),  bark  and  twigs  are  found  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  nutrients,  even  in  the  dormant  season — a 
useful  procedure  with  winter-injured  and 
weak  trees.  Starter  solutions  have  been  found 
useful  in  the  tree  hole  on  soils  of  low  fertility. 

In  line  with  more  exact  control  of  the  nu¬ 
tritional  status  of  the  plant,  soil  analyses  alone 
are  found  wanting.  In  their  place  comes  rapid 
analyses  of  leaves  for  10  or  a  dozen  elements 
by  means  of  modern  spectrographic  equip¬ 
ment,  showing  quickly  and  accurately  just 


Here  is  a  600 -bushel  load  ready  to  go  —  put  up 
by  one  man  and  lift  truck  in  45  minutes. 


Photos  Courtesy  H.  P.  Gaston 


The  blade  on  this  blueberry  weeder  retracts  from 

the  plant  by  action  of  a  mechanical  feeler. 

what  the  plant  contains  and  needs.  This  has 
now  become  an  approved  service  to  fruit 
growers  in  several  states. 

Not  only  are  nutrients  now  better  con¬ 
trolled,  but  so  is  water.  Light-weight  portable 
pipe,  plastic  pipe,  and  modern  sprinklers 
and  pumps  have  made  this  possible.  The 
merits  of  irrigation  are  no  longer  items  for 
prolonged  discussion.  Supplemental  irrigation 
is  required  for  small  fruit  production  and  is 
creeping  into  orchard  practices.  Talk  now 
centers  around  the  use  of  surface  water  from 
streams,  rivers,  ponds  and  the  huge  reservoir 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  For  example,  there  has 
been  talk  of  a  great  water  line  across  Michi¬ 
gan  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron. 

Improvised  mechanical  equipment  is  every¬ 
where.  Tree  holes  are  dug  mechanically, 
strawberries  are  set  mechanically,  blueberries 
are  weeded  mechanically,  fields  are  plowed, 
fitted  and  planted  in  a  single  day. 

Fewer  Growers,  Fewer  Varieties 

The  trend,  too,  has  been  to  a  very  few  va¬ 
rieties  like  McIntosh,  Delicious,  Stayman  and 
York  apples;  Bartlett  pears;  Elberta  and 
Halehaven  peaches;  the  Stanley  plum;  and  the 
Premier  strawberry.  The  large  operating 
specialist  has  tended  to  crowd  out  the  smaller 
and  the  less  efficient. 

But  it  is  in  harvesting,  packaging  and  mar¬ 
keting  where  perhaps  even  greater  strides 
have  been  made.  Of  course,  all  of  this  is  tied 
to  three  significant  factors:  1 — shortage  of 
skilled  labor;  2  —  high  competition  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar;  and  3 — high  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer. 

The  first  of  these  has  meant  the  use  of 
every  conceivable  device  to  save  labor  and 
use  it  efficiently.  Adequate  housing  of  labor 
is  a  part  of  the  program  and  is  more  than 
meeting  a  social  complex.  Mechanical  pickers 
have  not  succeeded,  but  picking  platforms, 
light-weight  ladders,  lower  and  more  open 
trees,  field  grading,  pallet  handling  and  the 
fork-lift  have  made  great  contributions. 
Cherries  are  successfully  moved  in  tank  trucks 
of  cool  water.  Strawberries  are  capped  in  the 
field  or  capped  mechanically  at  the  packing 
plant.  Crates  are  piled  15-high  in  farm  stor¬ 
ages  by  conveyors  and  fork-lifts.  Everything 
possible  is  being  done  to  remove  field  heat 
from  the  product  as  soon  as  possible.  More 
farm  storages,  the  hydro-cooler,  and  the  re¬ 
frigerated  truck  are  great  helps. 

Little  by  little  —  the  hard  way  —  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  learned  that  Mrs.  Housewife  is 
“the  boss.”  Cost  of  production  means  nothing 
to  her.  She  wants  quality  and  convenience, 
and  she  has  the  money  to  pay  for  both.  No 
longer  does  the  producer  say,  “Let  the  buyer 
(Continued  on  Page  166) 
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Sprays  for  the  Fruit  Trees 

Insects  and  diseases  are  real  headaches  in 
producing  quality  fruit.  But,  wjith  specific 
sprays  timed  right,  they  can  be  controlled. 

By  WILLIAM  D.  TUNIS 


C’H  year,  fruit  growers  have  a 
problem  of  selecting  a  few 
fungicides  and  insecticides 
from  the  long  list  of  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  extension 
and  research  workers.  In  de¬ 
termining  what  materials  to  recommend  to 
the  growers,  specialists  must  evaluate  each 
new  chemical  with  respect  to  its  ability  to 
control  a  particular  pest,  its  effect  on  fruit 
finish,  its  compatability  with  other  materials, 
and  its  effect  on  fruit  quality.  The  first  three 
points  are  carefully  considered-  before  a 
chemical  is  ever  recommended;  the  fourth 
point,  effect  of  pesticides  on  fruit  quality,  is  at 
present  not  too  easily  determined  or  too  well 
known.  Research  workers  are  just  beginning 
to  study  some  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  on 
quality,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  any 
definite  conclusions  can  be  made. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  some  of  the 
new  materials,  and  a  few  of  the  older  ones, 
will  be  discussed  with  respect  to  control  of 
specific  pests,  to  their  compatabilities,  and  to 
th,eir  effects  on  finish  for  apples,  peaches 
and  pears. 

Apple  Scab 

Apple  scab  is  a  perennial  problem  in  the 
Northeast  and  growers  always  have  a  keen 
interest  in  the  materials  available  for  the 
control  of  this  disease. 

The  mild  sulfurs,  dry  wettables  and  pastes, 
are  still  being  used  for  control  of  apple  scab, 
but  they  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  newer 
fungicides.  The  use  of  sulfur  accompanied  by 
high  temperatures  during  the  summer  months 
has  caused  excessive  Amounts  of  sun  scald  on 
fruits  during  the  past  few  years.  Moreover, 
the  mild  sulfurs  in  combination  with  or 
closely  following  lead  arsenate  cause  severe 
russetting  on  Baldwin  and  Delicious;  and 
many  of  the  newer  fungicides  have  given 
better  results  in  the  control  of  apple  scab. 

Lime  sulfur,  widely  used  in  the  past  as  a 
scab  eradicant,  is  another  fungicide  that  is 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  newer  phenyl 
mercury  materials  (Puratized,  Tag,  et  al.). 
The  main  objection  to  lime  sulfur  is  that  it 
may  cause  severe  injury  to  foliage  and  fruit 
at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the  presence 
of  lead  arsenate,  when  trees  are  wet,  or  in 
hot,  muggy  weather. 

The  phenyl  mercury  materials  are  safer  to 
use  and  are  better  scab  eradicants.  They  may 
be  used  in  two  ways:  1)  Apply  within  70 
hours  of  the  beginning  of  a  scab  infection 
period  to  stop  infections  that  have  just  started 
.due  to  poor  protection  or  no  protection  at  all, 
and  2)  Apply  to  burn  out  young  scab  spots 
as  soon  as  they  appear  on  the  foliage  early  in 
the  season.  The  phenyl  mercury  materials, 
however,  will  not  get  rid  of  scab  spots  on 
fruits  nor  older  scab  spots  on  the  leaves.  In 
Connecticut,  it  has  been  noted  that  they  are 
most  effective  when  used  alone  and  not  in 
combination  with  other  materials.  Further¬ 
more,  their  effectiveness  as  scab  eradicants 
may  be  reduced  by  muddy  water  and  exces¬ 
sive  other  spray  desposits  on  the  trees.  In 
Connecticut,  the  phenyl  mercury  materials  are 
not  recommended  for  use  after  about  June  10 
since  injury  to  fruits  or  foliage  may  result 
during  hot  weather. 

A  New  Fungicide 

Ferbam  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  so-called 
“newer”  fungicides.  It  is  as  good  a  protectant 
for  apple  scab  as  the  mild  sulfurs.  In  addition 
to  apple  scab,  ferbam  gives  good  control  of 
rusts,  Brooks  spot  and  bitter  rot.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  ferbam  usually  does  not  russet 
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Baldwin  and  Delicious  and  improves  the  finish 
on  other  varieties  of  apples.  Some  growers  are 
using  a  combination  of  sulfur  and  ferbam, 
each  at  half  strength.  However,  this  combi¬ 
nation  is  not  recommended  on  sensitive  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Delicious  and  Baldwin.  On 
other  varieties,  this  combination  should  not 
be  used  after  calyx  since,  even  half-strength, 
sulfur  will  cause  sun  scald  and  russet. 

Phygon  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective 
material  for  apple  scab  control  and  is  being 
widely  used.  Besides  being  a  good  protectant 
fungicide,  it  stops  infections  that  might  start 
due  to  poor  protection  or  no  protection  at  all 
if  applied  within  50  hours  of  the  beginning 
of  an  infection  rain  and  if  the  foliage  is  wet 
at  the  time  of  application.  Phygon  is  not  effec¬ 
tive,  however,  in  eradicating  scab  spots  once 
they  appear  on  the  foliage.  Last  year  in 
Connecticut,  a  combination  of  half-strength 
phygon  and  half-strength  ferbam,  used  up 
through  the  calyx  application,  proved  to  be 
a  most  effective  combination  for  control  of 
apple  scab  and  rusts.  A  four  per  cent  phygon 
dust  has  also  given  excellent  results  in  apple 
scab  control  when  used  as  an  emergency 
treatment.  Phygon,  under  no  circumstances, 
should  be  used  after  calyx  since  it  may  cause 
severe  foliage  injury. 

An  Effective  Protectant 

Glyodin  (Crag  341)  is  a  very  effective  pro¬ 
tectant  against  apple  scab;  it  has  been  an 
especially  effective  protectant  during  long 
rains.  Some  leaf  injury  has  'been  reported  on 
R.  I.  Greenirig,  Baldwin  and  Cortland  when 
Glyodin  was  used  in  combination  with  lead 
arsenate.  This  injury  appeared  late  in  the 
growing  season  and  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
importance.  The  combination  of  half-strength 
phenyl  mercury  and  half-strength  Glyodin  is 
a  very  desirable  combination  since  it  gives 
not  only  protection  against  apple  scab  but 
also  after-rain  control  of  apple  scab. 

For  russet  sensitive  varieties  such  as 
Golden  Delicious,  Delicous  and  Baldwin,  cap- 
tan  continues  to  give  excellent  results.  Some 
of  the  finest  Golden  Delicious,  from  the  stand¬ 


point  of  finish,  ever  grown  in  Connecticut 
were  on  a  captan  schedule.  As  a  protectant 
against  apple  scab,  captan  continued  to  give 
good  results.  The  question  of  the  compata¬ 
bility  of  captan  and  TEPP  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factorily  resolved  to  date.  Some  leaf  spotting 
on  Delicious  was  noted;  however,  it  was  not 
serious  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  captan 
closely  following  the  oil  application  at  -delayed 
dormant  may  be  the  cause  for  this  spotting. 

Three  Bad  Pests 

I  - 

Three  pests  that  caused  fruit  growers  a 
great  deal  of  concern  in  1953  were  the 
European  red  mite,  the  plum  curculio  and  the 
green  apple  aphid.  This  does  not  imply  that 
the  apple  maggot,  codling  moth,  red-banded 
leaf  roller,  and  the  rest  are  not  important;  but 
judging  from  discussions  among  growers  and 
with  fruit  specialists,  these  three  pests  were 
of  prime  importance  last  season. 

The  intensified  use  of  chlorinated  hydro¬ 
carbons  (DDT,  TDE,  methoxychlor,  et  al) 
has  been  followed  by  the  European  red  mite 
becoming  a  serious  economic  pest  in  North¬ 
eastern  orchards.  Fortunately,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  several  good  materials  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  European  red  mite.  Superior  oil, 
an  old  standard  recommendation,  used  at  de¬ 
layed  dormant  gives  a  good  kill  of  European 
red  mite  eggs.  Other  miticides,  often  referred 
to  as  foliage-type  miticides,  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups;  the  phosphate  materials 
(parathion,  EPN,  TEPP,  Malathion,  et  al.) 
and  the  non -  phosphate  materials  (aramite, 
ovotran,  sulphenone,  dimite,  et  al.)  Some 
states  in  the  Northeast  have  reported  Euro¬ 
pean  red  mite  resistance  to  parathion  and, 
in  addition,  that  these  resistant  mites  do  not 
respond  to  applications  of  other  phosphate 
materials. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  repeated 
use  of  one  miticide  or  closely  related  miticides 
at  minimum  concentrations  favors  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  resistant  strains  of  mites.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  giving  rise 
to  resistant  strains  of  mites,  it  is  suggested 
that  maximum  concentrations,  in  fewer  well- 
timed  applications,  and  the  use  of  quite 
different  types  of  materials,  in  some  applica¬ 
tions  or  during  successive  seasons  be  used. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  parathion 
is  injurious  to  McIntosh,  Cortland  and  related 
varieties  in  applications  prior  to  the  second 
cover  but  is  made  safer  by  adding  activated 
carbon  to  the  mixture  (one  pound  of  activated 
carbon  for  each  pound  of  parathion — 15  per 
cent).  After  the  second  cover,  the  activated 
carbon  may  be  omitted  on  susceptible  varie¬ 
ties  if  the  concentration  of  parathion — 15  per 
cent  is  kept  at  a  half  pound  or  less.  EPN  is 
not  recommended  for  use  on  McIntosh,  Cort¬ 
land  and  related  varieties  because  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  170) 


As  compared  with  the  former  methods  of  hand-pump  and  paddle-barrel  spraying,  the  newer  types 
of  rigs  reduce  the  cost  of  spray  labor  by  50  per  cent  or  more.  Timely  and  proper  spraying  helps 
produce  high  quality  fruit  and  also  promotes  tree  health  and  vigor  like  that  in  the  trees  shown  a  love. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bale  wp  »o  7  tons  an  hoar  with  a  “66”  P.T.O.  and  a  2-plow  tractor!  Model  shown  with  Hydraformatic  bale  tension  control,  optional  at  extra  cost. 

Here  it  is  /  A  machine  to  make 


P.T.O.  baling  practical  —  for  only  §iH57 — * ! 


Famous  engine-powered  "66"  twine-tie  operates  with  a  one- 
plow  tractor.  Bales  all  varieties  of  hay,  coarse  or  light,  green 
or  cured.  Costs  $1665*.  (See  Price  Note  below.)  For  trouble- tree 
baling,  buy  New  Holland  Twine.  It’s  certified  by  the  U;  S. 
Testing  Co.  for  full  strength,  quality,  length. 

*Price  Note:  Suggested  list  price,  F.O.B,  Factory — plus  Federal  tax 
on  tubesyind  tires. 


New  Holland 

“First  in  Grassland  Farming " 

New  Holland,  Pa,  •  (Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines 
Kansas  City  •  Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  ah.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


New  PXO,  model  of  famous  New  Holland  “66” 
bales  up  to  7  tons  an  hour  with  a  2 -plow  tractor 

HERE  at  last  is  real  performance  for  the  farmer  who 
wants  a  P.T.O,  baler— big  capacity,  square,  easy-feeding 
bales,  dependable  operation  ...  all  from  minimum  power! 

This  P.T.O.  model  has  all  the  proven  features  that  have 
made  the  amazing  “66”  twine- tie  an  outstanding  success. 
Feeding  and  baling  action  with  horizontal  wadboard  build 
firm,  even  bales  every  time. 

P.T.O.  shaft  has  a  full,  built-in  shield  and  a  fast  hook-up 
clamp  for  quick  hitching.  Over-running  clutch  lets  you  shift 
tractor  gears  easily  for  different  size  windrows. 

Now's  your  chance  to  own  a  high  capacity  baler  on  your 
farm  ...  at  a  truly  moderate  cost.  See  your  New  Holland 
dealer  for  full  facts  and  a  demonstration. 

The  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Sperry  Corporation. 


Free  Cata/pgs! 

For  illustrated,  full-color  catalogs  giving  full  details  on  New  Holland’s  complete  | 
baler  line,  write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1203  Maple  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  J 

N  a  me _ _ _ 

Street  or  RFD _ 

V 

Town _ _ _ State _ _ 

Check  Model  catalog  you  want:  □  “66"  P.T.O.  □  Engine- Powered  “66”  □  “Super  77" 

□  Model  80  Wire-Tie  Interested  in  a  demonstration?  □ 
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INTERESTING  NEW  FACTS  ON  BIG-YIELDING  CORN! 


proved 


•  Helpful!  Handy!  Keep  this 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  right  with 
you.  Contains  irrvpcrtonf  com 
cJoto  —  weights,  measures, 
tobies,  etc.  CROP  RECORD 
CHART  provides  simple  record¬ 
ing!  of  -your  fertilizer,  seeding 
dotes,  yields  for  eooh  crop. 
Supply  limited.  Send  ct  once  I 


•  Get  the  complete  story  before  you  buy.1 

learn  about  these  new  varieties  of  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 
. . .  profit-bred  by  Funk . . .  locally-proved  by  Hoff¬ 
man  ...  to  give  you  more  bushels  from,  every  acre l 
Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring  Hoffman  Farm  Seed 
Catalog.  Read  the  facts.  Compare.  See  how 
FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  and  Hoffman  Quality  seeds  can 
help  you  make  more  money  this  year!  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  today! 

A.  Ho  HOFFMAN,  INC* 

Box  33-B,  Londisvilte  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  *  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  •  COVER  CROPS 


SEND  FOR  ROHRER’S 

FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


This  colorful,  fully  illustrated 
seed  catalog  is  yours;  for  the 
asking.  It  contains  useful  plant¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  your  field 
and  garden  crops. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON,  TOD1  AT 

Please-  Send  Me  1S>54  Catalog: 

NAME  . 


J.w.  JUNG  SEED  CO 


^  Dept.  7 3  *  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


*  JUNG'S  WAY  AH  EAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  AS  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4th!  Regular  price  15c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds,  we  will  send  a  trial  pkt.  of 
this  Tomato,  Tender  Core  Carrot,  All 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes  ond 
a  large  pkt.  of  beautiful  favorite 
SUMMER  GLORY  FLOWERS 
that  bloom  from  early  summer  'til 
late  frost.  All  for  10c,  in  Canada 
25c.  Full  color  catolog  of  bargains  in  seeds, 
plants,  shrubs,  hybrid  corn,  certified  seed 
grains.  Coupons  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  C  AH  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  aeeorted  2  year  plant » 
Early  Midseaeon  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

4?5  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


A-  O'  DRESS 


P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  INC. 


j  BOX  I  tO,  SM0KET0WN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


S  Beauti 


x mias  BULBS 

Beautiful  Pot  Plants  25  £ 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3"  to  4"  flowers,  last 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed 

colors.  Send  only  25c  for  2; 
50c  for  4;  $1  for  8.  Order  now. 


Postpaid 
with  big. 
Seed  and 
Nursery 
Book 


R.  H.  SHUM WAY  SEEDS NJAI 

DEPT,  442  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


New,  larger,  illustrated, 
many  pages  in  full  color. 
Best  of  new,  old,  varie¬ 
ties,  favorites,  giants,  minia¬ 
tures.  Also  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias.  Send  10c  which  you  may  deduct  on  first  order. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.  Lima,  N,  Y. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries, 
blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


PREMIUM 
GRADE 


Established  63  Years 


PREMIUM 
GRADE 


99-50%  Pure  or  Better 

[Hardy,  Northern  Adapted  High  Yielding 

A.  Bui|for  1954 


F.O.B.  per  bu. 

CERTIFIED  RANGER  ALFALFA .  $25.20 

DIBBLE’S  GRIMM  ALFALFA  .  $22.20 

DIBBLE’S  COMMON  ALFALFA .  $21.00 

CLOVERS,  TIMOTHY  AND  RROME  GRASS 

Free  Catalog  and  Prices  —  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER-HoneorFalli-NY- 


Sweet  Potatoes  From’ 
Sprouts 

I  have  noticed  in  issues  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  of  people  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  keep  sweet  potatoes  and 
how  long  they  had  kept  them.  Here 
is  a  little  experience  I  have  had  with 
sweet  potatoes.. 

In  the  Fall  of  1951,  when  we  dug 
our  sweet  potatoes,  I  selected  out 
two,  put  them  in  a  little  basket  be¬ 
tween  la37ers  of  cloth  and  paper,  and 
hung  the  basket  to  a  cellar  rafter. 
We  have  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 
In  February,  1952,  I  brought  the 
potatoes  up,  placed  them  in  damp 
sand  and,  as  they  sprouted,  pulled 
the  sprouts  off  and  placed  them  in 
a  jar  of  water  until  the  roots  were 


This  highly  productive  hill  of  sweet 
potatoes  was  raised  by.  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Young ,  Btitler,  Pa.,  from  home¬ 
grown  vine  sprouts. 
two  or  three  inches  long.  In  June, 
I  set  them  out. 

I  set  the  crock  with  the  potatoes  in 
it  on  the  back  porch  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  sprout  plants.  They  were 
such  a  mass  of  vines  by  Fall,  I 
brought  them  to  the  basement  to  keep 
the  frost  from  killing  them  and  wat¬ 
ered  them  occasionally  through  the 
Winter.  In  March,  1953,  there  were 
still  green  leaves  at  the  ends  of 
the  vines,  so  I  brought  both  potatoes 
to  the  kitchen  again,  gave  them 
warm  water  and  they  began  to  thrive 
once  more.  I  saved  plants  from  them 
again  and  set  them  in  the  ground 
at  garden  making  time.  They  were 
highly  productive.  The  potatoes  I 
raised  the  plants  from  were  still  nice 
and  firm  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
Sweet  potato  plants  must  never  be 
set  out  until  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Then,  too,  they  should  be  dug  in 
the  Fall  before  frost.  mrs.  s.  y. 


Book  Note 

The  “How-To”  Book  on  Straw¬ 
berries,  by  Robin  Wyld.  This  com¬ 
prehensive  treatise  is  based  on  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  authentic  infor¬ 
mation;  it  has  been  reviewed  by  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
by  the  home  gardener,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  grower  who  would  like 
answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions 
that  arise  regarding  strawberry 
growing.  There  are  special  chapters 
on  planting,  fertilizing,  varieties, 
systems,  cultivation,  mulching, 
watering,  transplanting,  picking,  and 
diseases  and  pest  troubles'.  For  sale 
by  The  Berry  Patch,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1.50. 


TREES  MUSI  BE  PRUNED 
AND  FRUIT  MUST  BE  PICKED 

Bartlett  Compound  Lever  Tree 
Pruners  Pole  Saws',  Tree  Paint--, 
and  Fruit  Pickers  are  available 
for  your  use.  This  quality  line  has 
been  manufactured  for  over  38 
years  and  we 


invite  your 
inquires.  Please  request 
a  copy  of  our  catalog 
No.  34  which  will  give 
you  full  details  ori 
BARTLETT  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Send  10c  for 
booklet  titled  PRUN 
ING  YOUNG  FRUIT 
TREES. 


r 


BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3022  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


Buntings* 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  de¬ 
velopments  just  named  and  released  for 
distribution  in  November  1953),  Empire, 
Armcre,  Vermillion,  Albritton.  Grown  m 
chemically-treated  soil.;  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger 
berries  easily  produced  from  Buntings’ 
plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc,,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four- 
color.  A  valuable  reference  book  and 
planting  guide.  Write  today  for  your 
FREE  COPY. 

BUNTfNGS’  NURSERIES  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYV I LLE,  DELAWARE 


SUPERIOR  QU/ILIITV 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 

>* 

Choice  Apricots,  Nectarines 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

Asparagus  Roots,  Red  Rhubarb 

Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedging 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 


Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Sam 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  tMIO 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  ResuiBts 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 

VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
'  GIUMDE 

Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
—tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES— Cab¬ 
bage.  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Coilard, 
Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box8E7-M  .ALBANY,  GA. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Banner's 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 

berries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 
Ornamentals,  Dwarf  Trees.  It’s  Free  —  Write. 


RAVNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R3U,  Princess  Ann.Md. 


2  YEAR  JO  CPC  LOW  AS 

K.  ROSES  25c 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  2.5c  up- 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iCc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
tower.  Write  tor  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2  60 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


PLAN  TO  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

April  Delivery  PREPAID.  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pine 
4-10  in.  Blue,  Norway  White  Spruce,  Douglas  Fit 
3-6  in.  (3-yr.  S.)  1 0-$l .00;  25-S2.00;  ll)00-$65.00. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON!  CITY,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  31st  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  vtt, uest.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Gelser  Bros.,  Box  It  Dalton,  N.  V. 
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Plan  ning  the  1954  Garden  Season 

As  the  air  warms,  we  can  hear  the 


ROYSTER'S  6  PLANT  FOODS  PAY  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

"bring  me 


the  sun  and  the  earth  say 9  "Come, 
let  us  cultivate  our  garden 

By  D.  F.  JONES 


ERE  are  not  many  good 
days  in  the  early  part  of 
the  garden  season,  so  it 
is  most  important  to  take 
full  advantage  of  them 
when  they  do  come.  If  a 
garden  is  not  well  planned, 
there  is  almost  always  too  much  of 
produce  at  one  time  and  not  enough 
during  the  rest  of  the  season.  Proper 
timing  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  gardening. 

To  be  most  productive  and  least 
demanding  of  labor,  a  garden  must  be 
planned  well  in  advance  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Tools  should  be  on  hand 
and  repaired  if  necessary.  Seeds, 
fertilizers  and  chemicals  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  diseases  should 
be  ordered  now. 

The  Garden  Varieties 

The  greatest  satisfaction  from  one’s 
own  garden  is  the  opportunity  to 
grow  choice,  high  quality  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  those 
rare  flowers  not  elsewhere  obtain¬ 
able.  But  it  does  take  experience  to 
decide  on  the  list  of  varieties  to  be 
grown,  the  ones  the  family  likes  best, 
and  the  ones  that  can  be  grown  satis¬ 
factorily.  New  varieties  ai*e  coming 
out  each  year.  Many  of  these  are 
worthy  of  trial,  but  they  should 
never  replace  the  tried  and  tested 
varieties  that  have  given  satisfaction 
in  the  past. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  beans, 
both  bush  and  pole,  green  and  yel¬ 
low.  My  choice  is  the  old  brown- 
seeded,  Kentuck}'  Wonder  pole  bean 
A  new  pole  bean  by  the  name  of 
Champagne  is  also  ver3r  good.  Bush 
varieties  with  the  same  type  pod  and 
good  bean  flavor  are  Commodore  and 
Tekoa,  but  their  seed  is  hard  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  it  is  expensive;  these  high 
quality  bush  varieties  are  not  gen¬ 
eral^'  listed.  Among  the  newer  vari¬ 
eties,  Wade  is  gaining  in  popularity 
as  a  home  garden  variety,  but  String¬ 
less  Greenpod  and  Tendergreen  are 
still  preferred  by  many.  Brittle  Wax 
and  Pencil  Pod  Wax  are  still  the  best 
of  the  yellow  pods  for  flavor  and  ten¬ 
derness. 

Among  beets,  Long  Season  (Win¬ 
ter  Keeper  or  Lutz  Green  Leaf)  is 
in  a  class  b3’'  itself.  This  is  not  an 
early  beet;  but  from  mid-season  and 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter,  it  is  the 
quality  beet  and  will  stay  tender 
even  after  it  has  reached  large  size. 
This  is  a  long-top  beet  that  is  never 
sold  on  the  market  here.  In  England, 
it  is  the  only  t3rpe  of  beet  grown  for 
the  fall  and  winter  market. 


heads  are  quite  small.  Try  growing 
cabbages  spaced  four  inches  in  the 
row  and  use  the  heads  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  size  of  a  baseball.  Cauli¬ 
flower  can  also  be  grown  the  same 
way.  The  pui’ple  headed  cauliflower 
is  easy  to  grow  as  an  early  crop  and 
better  in  quality  than  broccoli.  Suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  of  broccoli  should 
be  made  for  summer  and  fall  use. 

Sweet  com  can  be  had  at  its  best 
only  trom  choice,  well  grown  vari¬ 
eties.  The  small  eared,  early  varieties 
are  increasing  in  popularity.  The 
plants  are  small;  they  can  be  grown 
quite  close  together  in  a  small  gar¬ 
den.  Midget  Hybrid,  Miniature,  Har¬ 
vard  Hybrid,  Seneca  Sixty,  Sun  Up, 
Pearl  Cross  are  in  this  class.  All  of 
these  can  be  spaced  six  inches  apart 
in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The  soil  must 
be  heavily  fertilized  and  well  wa¬ 
tered  at  all  times.  Cut  out  each  plant 
as  soon  as  the  ears  are  harvested. 

Later  varieties  having  laiger  ears, 
but  equally  good  quality,  are  Car- 
melcross,  Northern  Cross:  Seneca  Ar¬ 
row,  Hoosier  Gold,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  and  Seneca  Chief.  Thei'e  are 
many  others  equally  good  but  none 
better.  All  of  these  have  larger  plants 
and  must  be  spaced  a  foot  apart  in 
three-foot  rows  to  make  their  best 
growth.  Nothing  is  gained  by  crowd¬ 
ing  corn  to  closely,  and  much  may 
be  lost. 

Cukes  on  Poles 

The  new  hybrid  cucumbers  have 
set  a  standard  of  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  that  cannot  be  equalled 
by  open  pollinated  varieties.  Only 
a  few  plants  are  needed.  If  trained 
off  the  ground  on  a  trellis  or  poles 
and  all  the  cukes  picked  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  edible  stage,  the 
plants  usually  remain  productive  all 
season. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce.  In  most  gardens  a  little  lettuce 
goes  a  long  way.  Bibb,  Oak  Leaf, 
Mignonette,  Salad  Bowl  are  all  good 
quality.  None  are  any  better,  if  as 
good,  as  the  old  Matchless  now  sel¬ 
dom  listed  in  catalogs.  All  of  the 
hard  headed  lettuces  are  good  if 
well  grown.  Head  lettuce  must  be 
started  early  and  given  plenty  of 
room  to  grow,  otherwise  it  will  not 
head  properly.  The  plants  need  a 
foot  for  each  plant  in  the  row.  En¬ 
dive  is  better  than  lettuce  during 
warm  weather.  The  lose  headed  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Boston  type  of  lettuce 
are  best  for  cold  weather.  This  let¬ 
tuce  can  be  grown  under  glass  in 
cold  frames  for  late  fall  and  early 
spring  harvest. 


In  the  Cabbage  Patch  Peas  in  a  Pod 


All  cabbages  are  good  if  grown  well  Peas  are  usually  unsatisfactory  at 
and  used  garden  fresh  when  the  low  altitudes  near  the  coast,  the 


Improved  hybrid  sweet  corns  with  greater  sugar  content,  stronger  stalks 
and  higher  disease  resistance  have  been  developed  at  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  just  within  the  past  few  years.  These  superior  hybrids  include  such 
strains  as  (above,  left  to  right )  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Hoosier  Gold  and 

W.  S.  Golden  Cross. 
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bumper 
crop  of  fop- 
quality  oats***” 

says  this  Royster  farmer 


Since  1885  the  name  Royster  has  meant  top- 
quality  in  every  respect.  That’s  because  only  the 
finest  plant  food  materials — nothing  that  could 


ALL  Crops  MUST  have  / 
these  SIX  Plant  Foods 


Nitrogen  for  rapid  growth 


Phosphoric  Arid  for  maturity  and  yield  ^  ^ 
Potash  for  health  and  quality 


Calcium  Oxide  for  sturdy  plants 


Sulfur  for  vigor  and  tone 


Magnesium  Oxide  for  color  and  snap 


.  . 


©  1953  F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO 


22  Factories  and  12  Sales  Offices  Conveniently 
Located  to  Serve  Farmers  in  20  States 

I»  S.  ROYSTER  6UAN0  CO. 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 

Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  >  LYONS,  N.  Yj 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


be  harmful — go  into  each  Royster  formula.  These 
materials  when  properly  blended,  mixed  and 
cured  have  proved  successful  for  Royster  farmers 
year  after  year.  Today,  with  farm  income  down, 
high  quality  plant  food  is  even  more  important 
to  your  profit  picture.  So  don’t  be  disappointed 
at  harvest  time;  invest  in  Royster’s  with  6  plant 
foods  guaranteed.  See  your  Royster  Agent  today . 

For  correct  amounts  and  proper  analysis  for 
your  land,  consult  your  County  Agent,  Vo-Ag 
Teacher  or  write  us  for  suggestions. 


Get  tfce  facts  on  HiGH-YSElDING,  BETTER-PAYING 

f5iH 


Handy  P°*e’ 

Notebook 

and  Crap 
decora 
ChoH, 


Get  yours  today! 

You'll  use  them  every  day ! 
CROP  RECORD  CHART  makes 
it  easy  to  keep  records  cf 
seeds  —  fertilizers  —  dates. 
POCKET  NOTEBOOK  contains 
helpful  corn  data  —  weights, 
measures,  tables  —  and  space 
for  day-to-day  notes.  Dandy 
to  slip  into  pocket.  Write 
today  for  copies! 


MUM 

FARM 


ALFALFA  •  OATS  •  CLOVERS 
PASTURES  »  COVER  CROPS 

FUNK0HYBRIDS 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  full  information 
on  Hoffman  Quality  Farm  Seeds  and  funk  G 
hybrids.  It  costs  you  nothing.  Could  easily  be 
the  first  step  toward  bigger  harvests  of  better 
crops  this  year!  Send  for  FREE  1954  Spring 
Hoffman  Farm  Seed  Catalog . . .  learn  how  Hoff¬ 
man’s  clean,  hardy,  dependable  seed  can  mean 
extra  profits  for  you!  Mail  post  card,  letter  now! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  33  D  Icmdisvtffe  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


DWARF  APPLE  and 
PEAR  TREES  for 

LOTS  OF  FRUIT  IN  SMALL 
SPACE.  Fruit  is  lull  size, 
top  quality,  delicious. 
Spray,  prune  and  pick 
most  of  the  fruit  with¬ 
out  a  ladder.  Usually 
bear  second  year  after 
planting.  APPLE  Varie¬ 
ties:  Cortland,  Double 
•Red  Delicious,  Yellow 
Delicious,  Red  McIn¬ 
tosh.  PEAR  Varieties: 
Bartlett,  Seckel.  Duch¬ 
ess. 

.  CA 

i\0r  c<&0% 


STRONG 
2yr.  3-4  ff. 

TREES 


325 


EACH 

3  FOR *900 
POSTPAID 


1  & 


qO 


Est.  63  Yrs. 


I 


aRTimWee«i 

pOTATOlS 

Meet 

Requirements 
for 

Freedom  from  Disease 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

34  MAPLE  5T.r  DANSVfLLE,  N.  V. 


DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 
SMOOTH  RURAL  \ 

,  CATALOG 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  ( 

I  AND 

KATAHDf  N'  ) 

SEBAGO  1 

PRICES 

ONTARIO  f 
KENNEBEC  1 
ESSEX  l 
CHEROKEE  t 

« 

*  ORDER 

CHIPPEWA  J 

i  EARLY 

HOUMA  ( 

IRISH  COBBLER  ) 

ft 

EARLY  OHIO  \ 

RED  WARBA  ( 

BOX  B 

BLISS  TRIUMPH  ) 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


ID  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
fc  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and 4 yr.  old  transplanted 4  to  Klin, 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

„  WES.J^RKj  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  ™-“*  Fryoburg,  Maine 


Rootspred  Tree  Planter 

NOW  there  is  a  husky,  fast  (over  1000  per  hour) 
tree  seedling  planter  tor  reforestation  and  Christmas 
trees  on  rough,  hilly  land.  Made  tor  Ford,  Ferguson, 
etc.  For  pictures  and  information  write.  — 
“ROOTSPRED”,  LIBERTYTQWN,  MD. 


3  to  5  year  healthy  se¬ 
lected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tdll. 
5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway  Spruce, 
Austrian  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

Blue  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  C  $^50 
6  year  transplants,  8  to  rgjfaF  J| 

14  inches  tall.  Blue-  “  Jw* 
green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy; 
handsome  specimens  or 
hedge.  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  lor  Now  ’54  Catalog  and 
Famous  Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide,  Free. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  2G-B  INDIANA,  Pfe. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS. TJ. 


New 
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IROQUOIS 

Wilt-resistant  MuskmeU*E 


KARRIS  SEEDS 

A  CROP  TO  BE  PROUD  OF!! 

We  take  no  credit  for  the  attractive  young  gardener,  but  the  fine 
crop  of  melons  Mary  Arm  is  picking  was  grown  from  Harris  Seeds. 

Iroquois  was  bred  at  Cornell  University  for  resistance  to  fusarian 
wilt,.  In  the  process  there  emerged  a  medium  to  large  melon  with 
solid,  fine  grained  meat  having  a  superb  sweet  musky  flavor.  Attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance  and  with  a  firm  rind,  it  matures  in  mid-season  and 
produces  heavy  yields.  Unexcelled  for  home  use,  roadside  stands  or 
market.  Further  details  in  our  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gard¬ 
eners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1954  CATALOG  now  Amdtj 


plants  are  subject  to  root  rot  and 
mildew.  Early  varieties  planted  just 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked 
will  give  a  fair  crop.  World’s  Rec¬ 
ord,  Laxton’s  Progress,' Freezonian, 
Victory  Freezer,  Wando,  Oneida, 
Lincoln  are  some  of  the  varieties 
that  are  most  satisfactory.  Little 
Marvel  is  a  very  productive  variety 
but  the  pods  are  so  small  and  so 
tightly  filled  that  they  are  hard  to 
shell.  The  large  podded,  fine  quality 
late  varieties,  such  as  Alderman  and 
Telephone,  grow  well  at  higher  alti¬ 
tudes  away  from  the  shore,  but  are 
often  sadly  disappointing  at  low  ele¬ 
vations.  Pea  breeders  are  develop¬ 
ing  many  new  varieties  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  the  quality  of  these  later 
varieties  into  earlier  maturing  plants 
that  will  yield  a  satisfactory  crop 
where  the  late  varieties  cannot  be 
grown.  Wyola,  Glacier,  Shasta,  Rai¬ 
nier  and  Rondo  are  well  worth  try¬ 
ing. 

Summer  squash  is  a  worthwhile 
crop  in  the  heme  garden.  Only  a  few 
plants  are  needed,  but  successive 
plantings  should  be  made  to  cover 
the  season.  New  hybrid  varieties  are 
available  in  both  the  yellow  straight- 
neck  type  and  the  green  vegetable 
marrows.  Summer  squash  is  good 
only  when  picked  in  its  prime  and 
fresh  from  the  garden.  All  types  of 
immature  squash  and  pumpkins  can 
be  used  as  summer  squash;  even  the 
blossoms  and  tips  of  the  vines  are 
eaten  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
However,  the  vining  types  of  fall 
and  winter  squash  require  too  much 
space  to  grow  in  the  small  garden, 
and  they  are  often  poor  in  quality. 
Bush  varieties  with  small  fruit  are 
also  available. 

Everybody  Grows  Tomatoes 

The  one  vegetable  that  everybody 
grows  is  tomatoes.  The  way  the 
plants  are  grown  is  more  important 
than  the  variety;  the  fruit  must  be 
thoroughly  ripened  on  a  healthy7, 
vigorous  plant.  There  are  hundreds 
of  varieties  to  choose  from  and  it  is 
important  to  select  the  ones  that-are 
adapted  to  the  region  where  grown. 
In  the  northern  states,  only  the 
earliest  varieties  will  mature  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop.  Farther  south,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  grow  a  few  plants  of 
the  very  early  varieties.  The  fruit  of 
these  is  small,  but  tasty,  and  will  do 
very  nicely7  until  better  varieties  ma- 
ure.  These  very  early  varieties  can 
pe  started  indoors,  transplanted  to 
pots  and  set  outdors  under  cover 
after  they  have  formed  their  first 
Tuits.  The  earliest  of  all  varieties 
to  mature  are  from  Sweden,  such  as 
Weibulls’  Kronbush.  Alpine,  Fireball, 
Victor,  Early  Chatham,  Valnorth  are 
also  early.  The  fruit  is  small  and  not 
‘•he  best  in  quality,  so  grow  only  a 
few  plants  until  better  varieties  ma- 
ure.  The  first  good  tomatoes  to  ripen 
are  Valiant,  Pritchard  and  Stokes- 
dale. 

For  the  main  crop,  Marglobe,  Rut¬ 
gers  and  Queens  are  the  standard 
varieties  most  widely  grown.  Long- 
red,  Red  Jacket,  Jefferson  and  Ko¬ 
komo  are  newer  varieties  that  have 
much  promise  The  Italian  Pear  type 
of  tomato  is  excellent  for  canning 
but  not  good  for  eating  fresh.  The 
good  color  and  fine  flavor  of  this 
tomato  are  developed  only  after  cook¬ 
ing. 

Cold  Frames 


Glass-covered  wooden  frames,  12- 
18  inches  square,  are  useful  to  start 
many  tender  crops  in  the  open  gar¬ 
den.  Tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers, 
squash  and  sweet  corn  can  be  started 
in  these  small  frames  quite  early; 
they  ripen  long  before  open  field 
plantings.  The  inside  of  these  frames 
can  be  painted  black  and  the  soil 
covered  with  charcoal  dust  to  absorb 
heat  from  the  sun.  Soil  should  be 
banked  on  the  outside  to  keep  the 
plants  from  freezing  during  frosty 
spells. 

Early  plantings  grow  best  on  light 
sandy,  well  drained  soils.  If  these 
are  not  available,  the  soil  can  be 
lightened  by  adding  sand  and  peat 
moss.  Beds  can  also  be  raised  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  surrounding  area 
for  early  plantings.  Heavy  clay  soils 
that  hold  moisture  are  best  for  warm 
weather  crops  and  late  plantings.  But 
all  gardens  should  have  facilities  foi 
irrigation;  water  can  be  applied 
either  by  oveihead  sprinkling  or  by 
furrow  irrigation.  And  too  much 
water  will  cause  less  injury  than  too 
little. 


OKIYT  ALUMINUM  GREENHOUSE 

Beautiful,  Bright  and  maintenance- 
free.  The  greatest  producer  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  yet  one  of  the  least 
expensive.  Automatic  and  carefree 
ventilation  and  heat  available.  Pre- 
cison-made  materials  for  a  big  14 
by  814  ft.  Orlyt  ready  tc‘  attach  to 
your  home  start  at  $400. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Nc,  91 -Ml. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  .  DES  PLAINES  ILL 


Grow 

Christmas; 

Trees 

Seedlings  —  Transplants 
FINES  —  SPRUCES  —  FIRS 

Scotch  Pine  as  low  as  $12.50 

per  1000 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  L'lSY 

ECCLES  NURSERIES 

P.  0.  BOX  65,  DEPT.  Y,  RIMERSBURG,  PA. 


ROOTS 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Preps 

dd 

Asparagus  — 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

l  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

Rhubarb  —  I 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.59 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1,95 

3,50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  hi.  J.  LOCATION  BAR WSBOftO,  N.J. 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1  00 

Catalcg  of  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.  D.  Fulwood  Co.,  Dept.  115,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Evergreen  Lining- Out  Steek 

TRamSPLJtNTS  and  SEE12UMGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock.  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 

)  and  how  to  grow  them,  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
7  2  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Marylland 

MU LTfPtORA  ROSE  •  THE  LIVING  FENCE 

SEEDLINGS  $5  per  100,  $19  per  1,000 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS  3  for  $1  Postpaid 
FLOWERING  DOGWOOD  3  for  $1  Postpa  d 
FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
GIO.  R.  BOYIR  NURSERY  Box  106- Y  PILLOW,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  HANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog  including  Free  Plant  Offer  anil 
planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITT  INGHAM. 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASFAP.A- 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 

TRAW8ERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  ail 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R- 542,  Allen,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire,  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orlanit,  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243,  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  anu 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 

W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6,75-100;  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  Reds  $7.00-100 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing,  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballstoil  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  P  LA  NTS  —  LEA  D I NG  VARIETIES 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D..  Salisbury,  Md- 

BEBRY  BOOK:  “THIRTY  YEARS  OF  BERRIES” 
Raspberries.  &  Strawberries.  84  pages,  price  $1.  P  paid. 

ROY  TURNER,  315  Livingston  St., -PEORIA,  ILL. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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At  the  Ohio  Fruit  Meeting 
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2  Special  Reasons 
v  why  you  should 

Treat  all  the 
seed  you  plant 
L  this  spring 


“Ohio  is  entering  a  new  and  more 
stable  era  in  fruit  production' ’  was 
the  theme  of  the  recent  107th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  held  last  month  in 
Wooster. 

This  year’s  theme  grew  out  of  the 
feeling  that  most  of  the  marginal 
orchards  and  marginal  orchardists 
have  been  eliminated.  Orchards  now 
being  planted — and  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them — are  being  planned 
with  more  care  than  formerly.  Better 
sites  are  being  chosen  and  more 
thought  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
varieties.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  heavy  planting 
of  fruit  trees  in  Ohio,  a  good  many 
orchards  were  planted  on  frosty 
sites.  The  result  was  not  good  and 
the  production  for  the  State  declined 
for  several  years. 

Pest  Controls 

The  pest  control  section  revealed 
the  rapid  change  taking  place  in  both 
materials  and  spraying  machines. 
Organic  fungicides  and  insecticides 
are  replacing  the  older  materials. 
Perhaps  the  most  newsworthy  aspects 
of  the  pest  control  talks  were  the 
emphasis  on  methods  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  spraying  without  impairing 
the  chance  for  control.  The  advant¬ 
ages  of  many  of  these  new  chemicals 
have  not  always  been  related  to  a 
proper  sepse  of  economy. 

The  use  of  antibiotics,  particularly 
streptomicin,  for  fire  blight  control 
was  something  new.  In  a  single  year’s 
test,  the  Ohio  Station  got  rather  strik¬ 
ing  results  in  blight  control  by  using 
these  materials.  If  subsequent  re¬ 
search  supports  these  early  results, 
blight  on  pears  and  apples  may  be 
less  a  problem  than  heretofore. 

One  of  the  entomologists  on  the 
program  noted  that  red  mites  are 
showing  resistance  to  parathion 
which  has  been  widely  used  to  con¬ 
trol  mites.  It  was  also  definitely 
shown  that  the  codling  moth  has 
developed  resistance  to  DDT  in  some 
sections  of  Ohio.  These  two  facts  have 
necessitated  a  slight  change  in  the 
Ohio  spray  schedule  for  1954. 

Marketing  Fruit 

The  entire  program  for  the  last 
day  was  devoted  to  marketing.  The 
phases  of  marketing  covered  ranged 
all  the  way  from  the  successful  road¬ 
side  farm-owned  market  through 
grower  to  retailer  and  grower  to 
wholesaler  category.  It  is  evident 
that  more  Ohio  fruit  is  being  pre¬ 
packaged,  as  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  container  exhibits  at  the 
meeting.  Retailers  and  individual 
growers  alike  seem  to  prefer  to  have 
the  job  done  by  someone  specializing 
in  this  prepackaging  process.  Assem¬ 
bly  lines,  sometimes  with  mechanical 
baggers,  are  becoming  more  common. 
Dan  Dalrymple,  New  York’s  efficient 
Horticultural  Secretary,  discussed 
marketing  and  processing  through 
the  catchy  subject  of  “Moving  Our 
Apples  Through  Cans  and  Bags.” 

On  Small  Fruits 

The  small  fruits  program,  held  simul¬ 
taneously  with  that  on  tree  fruits, 
emphasized  strawberries  and  grapes. 
Varieties  and  disease  were  some  of 
the  subjects  covered  here.  Manganese 
requirements  for  Ohio  grape  vine¬ 
yards  was  indicated  by  some  recent 
work  of  the  Ohio  Station.  A  good 
portion  of  the  small  fruit  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries,  are  being  marketed  by  the 
‘Public  picking”  plan,  or  the  “con¬ 
sumer  picking”  plan.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  near  the  larger  cities,  quite 
large  acreages  are  marketed  in  this 
manner.  The  system  is  increasing 
each  year  due  to  industrial  competi¬ 
tion  for  harvest  labor.  Dr.  Don  Scott 
h'om  the  Beltsville  Station  was  the 
feature  speaker  on  the  small  fruit 
Program. 

Mr.  B.  Franklin  Dietsch,  Columbus, 
me  retiring  president,  presided  over 
the  general  sessions  and  the  newly 
elected  president,  Albert  J.  Livesey, 
Harnesville,  was  chairman  of  the 
small  fruit  section.  The  other  officers 
M  the  Society  are:  James  B.  Lane, 
Nenia,  vice-president;  S.  N.  Liann, 
Port  Clinton,  second  vice-president; 
h-  W.  Ellenwood,  Wooster,  sec.;  T. 
h.  Fowler,  Wooster,  asst,  sec.;  and 
h  P.  Lewis,  New  Waterford,  treas. 


Help  increase  yields  from  limited  acreage— 
Improve  stands,  regardless  of  seed  quality 


1*  This  year’s  profits  may  depend  on  the  yields  per 
acre  you  get  from  limited  acreages.  Effective  seed 
treatment  is  one  low-cost  step  you’ll  want  to  take 
to  get  those  extra  bushels  per  acre. 

2.  Get  the  best  seed  you  can  but — regardless  of 
quality— treatment  will  help  it  grow  better.  Treat¬ 
ment  increases  stands  and  yields  yet  costs  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  Under  unfavorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  save  reseeding  an  entire  crop! 

All  Seed  Grains  Need  "Ceresan"  Protection 

For  more  than  20  years  farmers  have  increased  yields 
with  "Ceresan.”  It’s  the  superior  product  known  and 
recognized  as  the  standard  for  seed  disinfectants.  "Cere- 
san”  gives  each  seed  a  protective  coat  and  also  releases 
a  disease-killing  vapor  that  penetrates  every  part  of 
the  bag  or  bin.  Use  it  on  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax  and 
rye  to  get  more  clean  grain  per  acre. 

Grass  &  Legumes  Catch  Better  with  "Arasan'1 

You  can  get  far  more  pasture  and  hay  from  the  same 


amount  of  seed  by  treating  it  with  "Arasan.”  Alfalfa 
yields  increase  as  much  as  a  ton  per  acre.  Soybeans, 
too,  need  "Arasan”  treatment,  because  dry  fall  weather 
cracked  the  seed  coats,  making  it  easy  for  seed  to  rot  in 
the  soil.  "Arasan”  seals  these  cracks. 


Corn,  Beans  and  Peas  Need  I  &  D  (Insect 
and  Disease)  Protection 

If  you  suspect  wireworm  or  maggot  damage,  seed  may 
need  protection  against  insects  and  disease.  Du  Pont 
I  &  D  Seed  Protectant  does  both  jobs  well.  Contains 
lindane  to  kill  soil  insects,  plus  "Arasan”  to  prevent 
seed  rot  and  seedling  blight.  It’s  proven  for  field 
com,  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas,  vegetables. 

See  your  seed  treater  or  dealer  now 


— —  J 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Reg.u.s.pat.ofe 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  ...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


C.  W.  Ellenwood 
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•CRAIG  OATS 

SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 

ERIE  BARLEY 


SMUT  AND  MILDEW  RESISTANT 

•  M-l  -i  M-4 

WIDELY  ADAPTED-STURDY- FAST  DRYING 


SUPPLIES  LIMITED 


ON  THESE  NEW,  HIGH- 
YIELDING  VARIETIES 


HARDY- SUPERIOR  FOR  MANY  CONDITIONS 

%  •  Write  Dept.  R-l 2 TODAY  For  Literature! 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  "GROWMORE”  FARM  SEEDS 


Northeastern  Bred 
Northern  Farmers 


:owmo 


SEED  CO.,  INC.  BOX  937 ..  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y... Since  1895 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 


•  BEET  Detroit  -  Dark  Red) 

•  CABBAGE -Danish  Ballhead 

HOLLANDER  TYPE 

•  CARROT-Red  Cored  Chantenay 

•  LETTUCE -Cornel  456 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  66  years  of  breeding  and 
selecting.  WRITE  DEPT.  R-4 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 


AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS  ALIKE 
ARE  RAVING  ABOUT  — 

THE  HOW  TO  BOOK 
on  STRAWBERRIES 

.  .  the  best  written  and  illustrated  HOW-TO 
BOOK  I  have  ever  read.” 

—  Indiana  Commercial  Grower 
"Up  to  this  time.  Shoemaker’s  Small  Fruit 
Culture  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding 
book  on  strawberries,  now  yours  in  my  opinion 
is  tops.” 

—  Maine  Grower  and  Hobbyist 
"It  should  find  a  very  useful  place  in  many  hobby 
gardeners’  as  well  as  commercial  growers’ 
reference  libraries.” 

—  New  York  State  Grower 
“.  .  .  this  is  the  first  authoritative  book  which 
complies  all  the  essential  knowledge  necessary 
for  success  with  strawberries.” 

—  Book  Review  —  Indianapolis  Star 

Send  for  your  copy  today 
THE  HOW-TO  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRIES 
Only  $1.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 


The  Berry  Patch  hon2eoy°enfall!Tn.  y, 


Seeds  &  Plants 


Make  Your  Own... 


WATER  LILY  POOL 


Our  FREE  CATALOG  "Everything 
For  The  Lily  Pool ”  tells  how.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  natural  color  photos. 


PLANTS  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW 


SLOCUM  WATER  GARDENS 

Dept.  R-3,  950  Front  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 


Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  B.  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 


P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


Free  1954  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  50  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
_ Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. _ 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER- 
RIES,  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  FRUIT,  NUT, 
SHADE  TREES.  SHRUBS. 

Complete  descriptions  and  grow¬ 
ing  success  information. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MD. 


- -  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle  $2.50 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Stream¬ 
liner,  Superfection,  $4.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Write  for  quantity  prices. 

BRAMAN  BROS.,  PEN  FI  ELD,  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  64  page  Color 
Catalog.  Stock  Northern  grown  on 
600  acres  in  Dansville.  Priced 
right.  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  70th  year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Go. 

49  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  tfees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreak,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament,  etc. 
For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write  — 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


Strawberry  Plants 

SPRING  and  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

Free  Folder.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


Harris  North  Star— Best  early  hybrid 


HARRIS  SKDS 

Making  New  Friends  •  Keeping  the  Old! 

Because  North  Star  is  so  attractive  in  appearance  and  has 
texture  and  flavor  comparable  to  the  best  mid-season  varie- 
ties.  it  s  early  (67  days  from  planting  to  picking)  and 
tne  yields  are  enormous.  The  vigorous  seed  may  be  planted 
in  cold  soil;  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well  under  adverse 
growing  conditions. 

send  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

You'll  find  in  it  North  Star  and  a  lot  of  other  outstanding 
vegetables  and  flowers  honestly  described  and  beautifully 
illustrated. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

65  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1954  CATALOG  now  Mach] 


Revolution  in  the  Fruit 
Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  159) 

beware.”  Instead  the  producer  is  try¬ 
ing  as  never  before  to  give  Mrs. 
Housewife  what  she  wants  in  the 
way  she  wants  it.  In  short,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  has  become  marketing-con¬ 
scious. 

And  Now  Prepackaging 

Mrs.  Housewife  has  demanded  pre¬ 
packaged  items.  So  strawberries  and 
blueberries  and  carrots  and  aspara¬ 
gus  and  a  dozen  other  items  are  de¬ 
livered  beautifully  film  wrapped  in 
quality  packs.  Apples  are  in  2-pound 
pliofilm  bags.  Cherries  are  in  con¬ 
venient  frozen  containers.  Over  half 
of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  pro¬ 
duced  in  America  are  now  processed 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  grocer 
carries  5,000  items  where  he  carried 
1,000  a  decade  ago.  Mrs.  Housewife 
buys  20  per  cent  fewer  fresh  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges,  but  15  times  more 
canned  orange  juice  and  50  times'  as 
much  frozen  concentrate  as  she  did 
20  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  trend  is  toward  the 
ready-to-serve  meal.  And  why  not? 
Figures  show  that  with  ready-to- 
serve  meals  Mrs.  Housewife  spends 
only  1 1/2  hours  a  day  preparing, 
cooking  and  cleaning  up  from  serv¬ 
ing  three  meals  to  a  family  of  four, 
but  that  she  requires  5V2  hours  if 
she  does  all  the  work  herself!  Add  to 
this  the  noticeable  attention  to  waist 
lines,  hips  and  protective  foods,  and 
anyone  can  see  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  products  of  horticulture 
are  here  for  anyone  who  will  take 
the  time  to  find  out  what  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  wants  and  then  proceed  to  give 
it  to  her. 

Yes,  there  has  been  a  revolution  in 
the  fruit  industry  in  the  last  decade, 
and  it  has  been  neither  unfavorable 
nor  unkind  to  those  who  have  been 
alert  to  what  has  been  happening. 
They  have  vindicated  the  faith  of 
President  J.1  L.  Salisbury  of  Phelps 
who  closed  his  presidential  address 
at  the  Kingston  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
1934  with  this  little  poem  entitled 
“Don’t  Quit”: 

“When  things  go  wrong,  as  they 
sometimes  will, 

When  the  road  you’re  trudging 
seems  all  uphill, 

When  the  funds  are  low  and  the 
debts  are  high 

And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you 
have  to  sigh, 

When  care  is  pressing  you  down 
a  bit, 

Rest  if  you  must  —  but  don’t 
„  quit.” 


The  Ship  of  Democracy,  which  has 
weathered  all  storms,  may  sink 
through  the  mutiny  of  those  on 
board.  —  Grover  Cleveland,  Letter 
to  Wilson  S.  Bissell. 


HOLLY 

HOW  TO  GROW  THE  SPINY  LEAFED  RED 
BERRIED  KIND  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 
Your  Questions  Are  Answered  In 

"Growing  Evergreen  Hollies" 

By  H.  Gleason  Matteon 

Special  lists  of  Hollies  for  Pa.,  New  York,  New 
England,  the  Great  Lakes  area.  48  pages  text 
and  illustrations. 

niui  v  <s-i  nn  SEND  check  or 

U.»L  W  q  I  .  It  If  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

M.  A.  McCORKLE,  Trees.,  Box  304,  Narberth,  Pa. 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian 
strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears  early,  very 
productive,  beautiful  shade  tree.  Also 
Chinese  chestnut. 


All  Stock  Guaranteed. 

CATALOG  FREE 

J.  Miller  Nurseries 

565  WEST  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


1954  FARM  SEED  PRICES 

Ready  for  Mailing 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 
sp  *  *  WRITE  “r-  *  % 

CARLTON  SEED  CO. 

101  MEADE  AVE.,  HANOVER,  PA. 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
feetion,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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A  Color 
Feast  for 
]  Your  - 
Eyes 


See  the  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs 
you  would  like  to  grow  in  all  the 
beauty  of  their  natural  colors.  Our 
1954  Catalog  features  the  latest  and 
best  such  as  the  new  Forsythia,  Lyn¬ 
wood  Gold,  New  Moraine  Locust,  Hy. 
brid  Lilac,  Firmament  and  Flowering 
Crab  Apple,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  and 
also  Roses  for  every  purpose. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY! 

BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

BOX  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


SENSATIONAL  F2  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 


All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 


Order  Today 


P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

WORLD’S  LARGEST 

G-lad.iolus 

Grow  these  new  giant  glads  in  your  own  garden 
at  this  special  introductory  price,  and  receive  our 
1954  catalog  of  “PRE-SELECTED”  GARDEN 
SPECIALTIES  free.  All  bulbs  at  least  2'/2"  in 
diameter.  Brilliant  Scarlet,  Exquisite  Lavender, 
Pure  White,  Shell  Pink,  Deep  Purple.  Pick  your 
own  colors  or  we  will  send  equal  assortment. 

12  GIANT  BULBS,  postpaid  $1.00 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS,  Geneva  3R,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 
from  New  Jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX,  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  $1.50  Thousand. 
WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Improved  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis, 
Carmelcross,  Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant, 
Lincoln,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send 
for  descriptive  iist.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

HUNTINGTON  BROS.  BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


FREE  •  7954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

MAKE  A  PROFIT  FROM  THOSE  IDLE  ACRES 
by  planting  a  crop  of  Christmas  Trees.  We  have  a 
wide  selection  of  species  —  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces. 
Write  Today  For  A  Free  Catalogue. 

PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

R.  D.  I,  SH I PPENV1 LLE,  PENNA. 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861,  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  12  Bearing  Age 
Plants  $5.18.  (4  each  Rancocas,  Rubel  and  Jersey). 

Write'  for  Prices  on  Smaller  Plants 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES:  Other  items.  Price 
list  ready.  A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  Port.  Deposit,  Md. 


GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  Colors, 
25  Prize  Varieties,  $2.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog. 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


-  SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Bearing  age.  $28  Hundred.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 
120  Mapleshade  Ave.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


SPECIAL 


100  LARGE  FLOWERING  SIZE 
GLADIOLUS  .  BULBS  FOR  ONLY 
$4.00  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  COMPANY 
MANSFIELD,  :-:  MASSACHUSETTS 


CHINESE  TYPE  BLIGHT  RES  I  ST  A  N'T  CHESTNUT 
TREES.  NICE  SHADE.  NUTS  GOOD  TO  EAT. 
EXCELLENT  FOOD  FOR  WILD  LIFE.  , 
CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  MANHEIM,  PENNA. 


-  200  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS - 

RAINBOW  MIXED.  ONLY  25c  Postpaid. 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  W.  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


GLADIOLUS: 
Medium  $2.00; 
GLADSIDE, 


Rainbow  Colors.  100  Large  $4.00; 
Small  90c.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Lists. 
BOX  R,  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 


R.  3, 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLING'S  — — 
SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY  . 
EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Strawberry  -  Raspberry  Plants:  Leading  Varieties. 
Circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now:  For  $1.35  pick  Blueberries  this  Summer. 
Catalog  free.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES:  Biggest,  Sweetest,  grown  told  »n 
free  catalog.  Sunnyside  Nursery,  R.  2,  Bangor,  ra. 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
KATAHDINS.  Low  Field  Readings.  ., 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 
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In  the  Straivberry  Patch 

Nothing  heats  a  plot  of  good  straw¬ 
berries  to  raise  the  income  of  a  family 
farm  or  commercial  market  garden . 

By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE 


TRAWBERRIES  fit  in  well 
as  a  crop  on  both  the  small 
and  the  large  farm.  They 
are  a  useful  crop  for  tfie 
part-time  farmer  or.  on  a 
small  scale,  for  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  or  children  who 
may  wish  to  make  pin  money;  and 
they  are  always  desirable  for  the 
farm  table.  The  small  strawberry 
grower  can  get  along  v/ithout  the  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  required  for 
many  other  farm  crops.  The  large 
grower,  however,  can  make  good  use 
of  considerable  equipment. 

The  new  grower  should  do  some 
real  planning  before  planting.  In 
addition  to  a  suitably  soil,  proper 
fertilization  and  productive  stock,  he 
must  have  a  good  market  that  is  not 
oversupplied  with  berries  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  Growers  near 
freezing  plants  can  sell  first  pickings, 
usually  large  berries,  to  the  fresh 


Robert  A.  Wesselmann,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
This  Eden  straivberry  is  a  promis¬ 
ing,  heavy  yielding  variety  for  the 
home  garden.  It  is  especially  good 
for  storing  in  the  freezer  as  it  re¬ 
tains  its  superior  flavor  very  well. 

fruit  trade;  the  small  berries  of  later 
pickings  can  be  sold  for  freezing.  A 
dependable  supply  of  able  pickers 
is  necessary,  too,  as  strawberries 
ripen  fast  and  wait  for  no  one  in  hot 
weather.  Water  for  irrigation  is  de¬ 
sirable;  there  are  not  many  years 
when  rainfall  is  everywhere  suffi¬ 
cient  to  grow  the  plants  and  ripen 
the  crop.  In  years  of  severe  drought, 
the  strawberry  crop  'will,  without 
artificial  watering,  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  either  from  a  poor  stand  of 
plants  or  inadequate  moisture  to  fat¬ 
ten  up  the  berries. 


Soils  for  Strawberries 

Good  farm  and  garden  soils  well- 
supplied  with  organic  matter  and 
free  of  persistent  perennial  weeds, 
such  as  crab  and  quack  (witch) 
grass  are  suitable  for  strawberries. 
The  ground  should  not  have  had  a~ 
crop  of  tomatoes,  potatoes,  peppers 
°r  eggplants  on  it  within  three  or 
four  years;  these  crops  may  infect 
the  soil  with  the  Verticillium  wilt 
fungus  which  severely,  stunts  •  and 
sometimes  kills  the/  strawberry 
Plants.  Growers  of  these  crops  should 
not  include  strawberries  in  their  ro¬ 
tations. 

Sloping  land,  not  so  steep  as  to 
allow  serious  erosion,  provides  the 
air  circulation  that  reduces  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  frost  when  the  strawber¬ 
ries  are  blooming;  it  should  be  intel¬ 
ligently  considered  in  selecting  the 
site  of  the  strawberry  patch.  Fungus 
diseases,  such  as  leafspot  and  leaf- 
scorch,  are  less  troublesome,  too, 
where  there  is  good  air  movement. 

Stable  Manure  an  Old  Standby 

Stable  manure  is  the  old  standby 
for  building  up  the  soil  for  a  straw- 
perry  bed  but,  in  this  age  of  special¬ 
ization,  it  is  not  readily  available 
except  on  livestock  farms.  The 
amount  to  use  depends  on  the  soil's 
natural  fertility  and  the  previous 
cropping  of  the  Jar.d.  Land  that  has 
been  cropped  heavily  without  turn- 
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ing  under  manure  or  soil  improve¬ 
ment  crops  can  well  use  up  to  40 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  Well- 
managed  soils,  though,  that  have 
been  adequately  supplied  with  or-  , 
ganic  matter  need  much  less;  or  they' 
can  get  along  with  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  land 
sTiculd  be  managed  so  that  heavy 
legume  crops  are  turned  under. 
These  crops  should  be  well-fertilized 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  as  much 
potential  green  manure  as  the  soil 
can  produce. 

Cold  storage  strawberry  plants  are 
becoming  popular  with  growers 
who  have  tried  them.  While  they 
may  not  look  very  well  when  re¬ 
ceived,  they  perform  satisfactorily, 
and  growers  who  have  used  them 
p'refer  them  to  freshly  dug  plants. 
The  advantage  of  them  lies  in  their 
being  fully  dormant;  freshly  dug 
plants  have  started  to  grow  and,  if 
ordered  from  southern  nurseries,  are 
pretty  well  along  towards  blossoming 
by  the-  time  northern  growers  are 
ready  to  plant.  It  is  quite  a  shock  to 
a  plant  to  be  dug  and  moved  in  full 
growth. 

Cultural  Practice 

Some  of  the  cultural  practices 
which  make  for  high  yields  of  straw¬ 
berries  are  early  setting,  prevention 
of  overcrowding,  prevention  of  win¬ 
ter  injury,  contTol  of  insects  and 
diseases,  an  adequate  moisture  sup¬ 
ply,  particularly  when  the  berries 
are  ripening,  and  the  use  of  heavy 
yielding  varieties. 

Early  setting,  as  soon  as  the  soil 
can  be  worked,  gets  the  plants  off  to 
a  start  when  'Soil  moisture  is  ade¬ 
quate  and  the  weather  is  cool.  This 
quick  start  means  early  runners; 
those  that  root  in  June  and  July 
are  much  more  productive  than  the 
runners  that  do  not  get  their  roots 
into  the  soil  until  September  and 
October.  These  late  runners  are?;  in 
fact,  weeds;  in  any  well-managed 
bed,  they  should  be  eliminated^  earlier 
in  the  season. 

A  vigorous,  healthy  strawberry 
plant  in  a  good  soil  with  adequate 
moisture  will  produce  far  more  run¬ 
ner  plants  than  the  bed  has  room 
for.  The  competition  between  plants 
in  an  overcrowded  row  results  in 
reduced  leaf  area  and  small  crowns 
in  the  Fall;  this  means  fewer  fruit- 
buds.  In  the  Spring,  the  overcrowded 
row  fruits  lightly,  with  the  best  and 
most  berries  along  the  edge  of  the 
row.  This  cut-throat  competition  for 
nutrients  and  ■  moisture  should  be 
eliminated  by  spacing  the  runner 
plants  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart 
as  they  come  along.  There  should  not 
be  over  five  or  six  plants  to  a  square 
foot  after  the  fruiting  row  is  filled 
out  to  a  width  of  not  over  two  feet. 
The  runners  which  develop  later 
should  be  eliminated  as  weeds. 

Mulching  is  a  good  practice  that 
is  not  always  done,  done  too  late  or 
too  little  mulch  may  be  applied.  The 
mulch  should  be  applied  after  the 
plants  have  experienced  two  or  three 
hard  frosts,  but  before  temperatures 
drop  much  below  20  degrees  above 
zero.  Three  of  four  tons  to  the  acre 
of  good  clean  wheat  straw  will  be 
needed.  Baled  straw  broken  up  and 
distributed  in  lumps  over  the  row 
of  plants  may  be  beaten  up  with  a 
Rotobeater  with  considerable  saving 
in  labor. 

Herbicides  Reduce  Weeds 

Chemical  weed  control  is  now  very 
much  in  evidence  and  it  has  possi¬ 
bilities  for  substantially  reducing  the 
cost  of  weeding  strawberries.  Crag 
Herbicide  No.  1  kills  germinating 
weeds  if  sprayed  on  the  soil  before 
they  come  up.  The  material  is  not 
effective  on  older  plants  and  it  does 
not  injure  the  strawberry  plants  to 
any  extent.  It  may  temporarily  stunt 
the  developing  roots  of  the  new  run- 


Low-wheeled  Side  Rake  and  Tedder  by  New  Idea.  Suspension* 
trussing  keeps  rake  in  permanent  alignment.  Reel  yields  at  both  ends  to 
protect  teeth  in  rough  ground  or  from  obstructions.  Patented  double-curved 
teeth  are  individually  removable. 


The  rains  do  come!  A  flip  of  a  lever  on  your  New  Idea  gives  you  an 
efficient  tedder  to  quickly  and  gently  fluff  up  wet,  matted  hay. 


High-wheeled  side  rake  and  tedder  (available  on  rubber,  too]  work¬ 
ing  on  strip-cropped  slope.  Self-aligning  tooth  bar  bearings  are  enclosed. 


This  rake  builds  a  "breezeway” 

to  make  leafy,  bright-green  hay 


At  what  stage  is  good  hay  actual¬ 
ly  “made”?  What  is  the  “make- 
or-break”  point?  Assuming  that 
you  cut  your  grasses  and  legumes 
at  the  proper  time,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer  . . .  the  windrow. 
That’s  where  you  either  make  or 
break  your  hay.  The  kind  of  rake 
you  use  makes  the  difference. 

Here’s  why  we  think  the  New 
Idea  side  rake  and  tedder  is  the 
best  hay-maker  on  farms  today: 
it  forms  windrows  that-  protect 
leaves  (nutritious,  tender,  easily 
bleached)  from  sunlight;  exposes 
stems  (juicy,  slow-curing, 
coarse).  It  does  this  by  gently 
folding  leaves  into  the  center  of 
a  uniform,  fluffy  windrow,  and 


turning  stems  outwards.  It  builds 
a  long,  continuous  “breezeway’ ' 
in  which  the  leaves  continue  to 
draw  moisture  from  the  stems, 
instead  of  shriveling  up  quickly 
and  leaving  stems  still  full  of  sap. 
The  result  is  (1)  less  shattering 
(2)  minimum  bleaching  (3) 
higher  protein  and  vitamin  con¬ 
tent,  (4)  evenly  cured  hay — safe 
to  bale  or  stack,  highly  palatable 
to  livestock. 

Your  community  New  Idea  deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  demonstrate  either 
New  Idea  side  rake  on  your  farm. 
Just  set  up  a  date  with  him,  and 
tell  him  which  rake  you’d  like  to 
see  at  work  .  .  .  the  low- wheeled, 
or  high-wheeled  model. 


W.  M  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 


Dept.  1133,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

P lease  send  folders  as  checked: 


Divuion 


MfjVCO 

JL  A _ Distributing 


ing  Corpo-ofion 


n  Low-Wheeled  Side  Rake 
and  Tedder 

|~|  High-Wheeled  Side  Rake 
and  Tedder 


NAME 


ADDRESS- 

COUNTY— 


□  Pick-up  Baler 

□  Trailer  Mower 

|~1  Semi-Mounted  Mower 


.STATE. 


□  Elevator 

0  Need  for  schoolwork 
1  farm _ acres 
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You  can 
depend  on 


Be  prepared... and  save  time,  trouble  and  money 

With  a  full  season  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  planting  either 
scheduled  or  under  way,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  rugged  months  ahead.  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
has  a  complete  line  of  Esso  Farm  Products  —  all  specifically  made 
to  meet  the  toughest  requirements  assuring  you  of  easier,  better 
farming,  more  profitable  crops  and  profits. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  —  For 

Extra  engine  protection . ..Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck  or 
i  tractor. 

• 

Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil— just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
t  gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  A  dependable  motor  oil  for 
all-weather  conditions  and  for 
rough  going. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  —  the  newly  developed  lubricant  miracle 
which  does  a  complete  grease  job  on  all  types  of  equipment  —  trucks, 
tractors  and  passenger  cars.  Eliminates  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special- 
purpose  lubricants. 


New  “Total  Power”  Esso  Extra 
Gasoline  —  gives  tremendous 
power,  longmileage  and  high  anti¬ 
knock  performance  under  load. 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  smooth  efficient  operation. 
Low  flashpoint  for  faster  starting. 
A  dependable  fuel  for  dependa¬ 
ble  performance. 


Farm 

Products 
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ner  plant.  Crag  No.'  1  should  be 
sprayed  over  the  planting  shortly 
after  cultivation  and  hoeing  have 
cleaned  up  the  weeds.  It  will  reduce 
the  number  of  cultivations  by  length¬ 
ening  the  interval  between  them 

The  herbicide  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  per  acre  applied  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  In  the  garden,  one 
ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water  is  applied 
to  moisten  the  soil  slightly,  or  at  a 
rate  of  about  one-half  gallon  to  440 
skuare  feet.  Crag  No.  1  will  be  most 
effective  in  the  Spring  and  again  in 
late  Summer.  Probably  it  should  not 
be  used  during  the  period  when  the 
earlier  runners  are  rooting;  these 
early  runners  are  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  plants  in  the  bed  the  following 
year. 

The  2,4-D  compounds  may  be  used 
in  plantings  that  contain  many  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds,  but  they  are  not  effec¬ 
tive  with  grasses.  They  should  not 
be  used  in  the  Spring  before  fruit¬ 
ing  or  after  mid-August  as  serious 
malformations  of  the  berries  may 
result.  2,4-D  can  be  useful  in  re¬ 
newing  a  bed  after  harvest  if  there 
are  many  broad-leaved  weeds 
present. 

Disease  and  Insect  Controls 

Strawberries  have  their  troubles, 
but  they  are  yielding  to  research. 
The  grower  who  makes  use  of  .what 
is  known  about  diseases  and  insect 
control  of  strawberries  should  not 
have  much  trouble  producing  good 
crops. 

The  tarnished  plant  bug  has  been 
around  a  long  time  but,  until  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  DDT,  not  much  could  be  done 
about  it.  This  insect  feeds  on  the 
flowers  and  causes  imperfect  berries 
or  nubbins,  a  result  often  attributed 
to  poor  pollination,  or  to  frost  injury. 
The  plant  bugs  are  most  troublesome 
near  woodland  and  brushy  fence 
rows  and  near  weed  patches.  Excel¬ 
lent  control  may  be  obtained  by 
spraying  with  DDT  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  of  the  60  per  cent  wet- 
table  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water 
just  before  the  flowers  open.  The 
spray  should  be  directed  down  into 


the  mulch  and  into  the  weeds  and 
brush  along  the  side  of  the  field  as 
well  as  onto  the  plants. 

It  has  been  recognized  in  recent 
years  that  virus  diseases  are  preval¬ 
ent  in  strawberry  stocks  and  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  vigor  that  has  eliminated  so  many 
varieties  in  the  past.  Virus-free 
stocks,  however,  with  all  of  the 
original  vigor  of  the  variety  when 
new,  have  been  located,  increased 
and  made  available  to  strawberry 
plant  nurseries. 

Varieties  of  Strawberries 

Many  good  varieties  are  available 
and  many  more  are  being  developed 
by  strawberry  breeders  to  replace 
the ,  present  favorites.  Howard 
(Premier)  has  been  a  standard  sort 
for  many  years  because  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  but  it  is  being  replaced 
in  many  sections  by  newer  varieties 
that  are  superior  in  vigor,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  firmness  and  quality  of 
fruit.  Catskill  is  widely  grown  and 
its  popularity  rests  on  its  productive¬ 
ness,  size  and  attractive  appearance. 
One  of  the  most  popular  varieties, 
in  recent  years,  is  Sparkle,  a  good 
quality  late  variety  that  is  one  of 
the  best  for  freezing.  It  produces 
many  runners  and  should  be  spaced 
adequately  for  best  results.  Temple, 
a  vigorous,  good  quality  berry,  and 
Fairland,  a  heavy  cropper,  are  pop¬ 
ular  with  some  growers;  they  de¬ 
serve  trial  throughout  the  northern 
states.  Robinson  is  being  planted 
widely  because  of  its  productiveness 
and  large  size.  On  sandy  soils  it 
may  have  a  place.  It  does  not  freeze 
well,  though,  or  make  good  pre¬ 
serve. 

Three  new  heavy  yielding  attrac¬ 
tive  berries  are  Empire,  Erie  and 
Eden.  Empire  is  as  handsome  as 
they  come,  and  it  is  a  large  one,  too. 
Erie  is  a  late,  heavy  yielder.  Eden  is 
the  freezing  berry  and  it  yields  well; 
it  is  firm  and  tart. 

The  home  gardener  who  wants  the 
best  in  quality  may  choose  from  Fair¬ 
fax,  Fairpeake  and  Suwannee  Mid¬ 
land,  too,  is  excellent  for  eating. 


Grape  Yields  Can  Be  Increased 


Grape  growers  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
area  are  taking  advantage  of  research 
findings  which  point  the  way  to 
higher  yields.  This  information  can 
be  helpful  to  commercial  growers  and 
home  gardeners  who  are  interested 
in  boosting  production  for  their  vine¬ 
yards.  It  has  been  said  that  it  usually 
takes  about  two  tons  of  Concord 
grapes  per  acre  to  pay  growing  and 
harvesting  costs,  and  that  at  least 
a  third  ton  is  needed  if  the  grower 
is  to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  Three 
vineyard  management  practices  are 
suggested  by  recent  research  work. 
They  are  1)  balanced  pruning,  2) 
umbrella  Kniffin  training  system  for 
Concords,  and  3)  moderately  high 
trellises  for  vigorous  vineyards. 

Balanced  Pruning 

Balanced  pruning  is  the  practice 
of  leaving  buds  for  next  year’s  fruit 
and  wood  production  in  proportion 
to  this  year’s  wood  growth.  Experi¬ 
enced  pruners  use  this  principle  in 
deciding  how  much  wood  to  leave, 
but  they  do  it  often  without  any 
accurate  check  on  their  judgment. 
Research  workers  have  put  this  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  definite  basis  by  relating 
the  number  of  buds  to  be  left  to  the 
weight  of  one-year  wood  removed. 
Learning  to  do  balanced  pruning  re¬ 
quires  actual  weighing  of  the  brush 
removed  until  the  pruner  can  esti¬ 
mate  brush  weights  closely.  Various 
types  of  small  hanging  scales,  usually 
with  a  leather  throng  for  binding 
the  cut  brush,  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

For  Concord  grapes,  Nelson  J. 
Shaulis  and  Keith  Kimball,  research 
workers  at  the  New  York  Station  sug¬ 
gest  leaving  30  buds  for  the  first 
pound  of  one-year  prunings  and  10 
buds  for  each  additional  pound.  For 
the  Catawba  and  Delaware  varieties, 
a  scale  of  25  buds  for  the  first  pound 
of  prunings  and  10  buds  for  each 
additional  pound  is  suggested.  The 
recommended  scale  for  the  Fredonia 
variety  is  40  buds  for  the  first  pound 
and  10  for  each  additional  pound  of 
prunings. 


The  Umbrella  Kniffin  System 

The  umbrella  Kniffin  training  sys¬ 
tem  for  Concord  grapes  has  been 
found  to  be  more  productive  than  the 
four-arm  Kniffin  system,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  superior  to  other  systems  such 
as  the  Keuka,  Chautauqua,  and  Fan. 
The  ideal  umbrella  Kniffin  trained 
vine  is  described  as  having  a  straight 
trunk  with  a  head  four  to  eight  inches 
below  the  top  wire  of  the  trellis. 
Two  to  four  or  more  canes,  growing 
from  this  head  are  bent  in  opposite 
directions  over  the  top  wire  and  ex¬ 
tended  downward  to  the  lower  wire 
to  which  they  are  tied.  Renewal  spurs 
are  left  near  the  head  of  the  trunk. 
The  canes  should  be  bent  over  the  top 
wire  so  that  the  outer  bark  cracks. 
This  will  result  in  the  growth  of 
vigorous  canes  from  the  buds  back 
of  the  bend,  and  these  can  be  left 
for  fruiting  the  following  year. 

Moderately  High  Trellises 

Canes  that  are  at  least  pencil  size 
(one-fourth  inch  in  diameter)  and  of 
uniform  dark  color  are  recognized 
as  the  most  desirable  wood.  Shaded 
wood  is  less  productive  than  that 
which  has  been  exposed. 

Reasonably  long  canes  of  eight  to 
16  buds  each  are  recommended  over 
shorter  canes,  since  they  use  more 
of  the  most  fruitful  middle  buds. 
Buds  near  the  base  or  tip  of  an  un¬ 
pruned  cane  have  been  shown  to  be 
less  productive  than  buds  in  the  mid¬ 
portion  of  the  cane.  Cane  length 
should,  however,  be  governed  in 
part  by  the  size  of  the  cane,  so  as 
to  avoid  having  long  canes  of  small 
diameter. 

Vigorous  vines  of  any  variety  need 
a  trellis  with  the  top  wire  at  least 
five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  high.  Such 
vines  on  a  lower  trellis  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  the  capacity  because  leaf 
exposure  to  light  is  limited.  The  value 
of  and  need  for  a  reasonably  high 
trellis  increases,  with  the  vigor  of  the 
vineyard.  There  is  little,  if  any,  value 
in  a  high  trellis  unless  you  have  or 
can  get  enough  vine  growth  to  fin 
it.  Gilbert  C.  Smith 
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“1632.-  NET  Return  from  12-Acre  Pasture 
-  that’s  the  Difference  AGRICO  Makes!” 


ROBERT  G.  BEYER,  of  Crest  Lawn  Farms,  Castoriand,  N.  Y.,  shown  with  some  of  his  high-producing 
Holsieins.  Thanks  to  AGRICO  and  A.A.C.  Soil  Service,  Mr.  Beyer  netted  $1 632.34  from  12  acres  of 
improved  pasture.  See  letter  at  right. 


W ELI. -FERTILIZED  pastures  and  hay 
fields  can  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  increase  the  size  of  the  milk 
check  and  widen  the  profit  margin. 
Take  the  word  of  Robert  G.  Beyer,  of 
Crest  Lawn  Farm,  Castoriand,  N.  Y., 
who  writes  as  follows: 

"In  Spring  ’52,  I  followed  recom¬ 
mendations  of  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  to 
the  letter  in  renovating  12  acres  of 
pasture.  Before  seeding  to  a  Ladino 
Clover- Orchard  Grass  mixture  with 
Oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  I  worked  in  lime 
and  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate 
and  at  seeding  applied  400  lbs. 
AGRICO  5-10-10  per  acre.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  ’52  and  again  in  Sept.  ’53,  we 
topdressed  with  AGRICO  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  &  POTASH  500  lbs.  per  acre. 

"In  1953,  this  pasture  reallv  paid 
off,  both  in  increased  milk  production 
and  reduced  feed  cofcts.  Our  herd  pro¬ 
duced  53,1  25  lbs.  MORE  milk  than  in 
’52,  increasing  income  by  $2  169.63. 
At  the  same  time,  we  bought  $295 
LESS  hay  and  grain. 


"In  other  years,  top  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  pasture  came  in  June,  but 
thanks  to  this  early-growing  pasture. 
May  was  my  high  month  in  ’5  3.  And 
in  a  dry  Summer  this  pasture  held  up 
well,  running  from  a  monthly  low  of 
37,695  lbs.  to  a  high  of  45,1  55  lbs., 
compared  with  my  ’52  figures  of 
25,614  (low)  and  39,900  (high).  It 
sums  up  this  way: 

2-YEAR  COMPARISON,  May-October 


’52  ’53 

No.  jdows  on  pasture .  35  40 

Total  milk  production  on  pasture  192,028  lbs.  245.153  lbs. 

Increase  in  production .  53,125  lbs. 

Production  per  cow  5486.5  lbs.  6128.8  lbs. 

Increased  production  per  cow.  642.3  lbs. 

Value  grain  fed  per  cow  $74.64  $61.37 

Value  hay  fed  per  cow  $  5.28  None 

Value  increased  prod,  per  cow..  .  $26.23 

Value  Hay  &  Grain  saved  per  cow  $18.45 

Total  gain  for  40  head .  $1787.20 

Cost  of  fertilizing  .  $  154.86 

Net  return,  12  acres  improved 

pasture .  $1632.34 


“One  look  at  the  above  table,”  con¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Beyer,  “tells  you  why  I’m  so 
well  pleased  with  my  Agrico-fertilized 
pastures.  In  addition,  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  A.A.C.  Soil  Service.  It  certainly 
showed  me  the  way  to  lower  production 
costs  and  increased  net  profits!” 


"UP  TO  $39.20  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO  — IN  SIDE-BY-SIDE  CHECKS” 


JESS  CHAPIN,  Bangor,  N.Y. 


POTATOES:  39.2  bu.  more  #i’s  per 

ACRE  WITH  AGRICO! 

“Last  Spring,”  writes  Mr.  Chapin,  “I  fertilized  part 
of  a  potato  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  POTATOES,  2400 
lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  rest  with  another  well-known 
potato  fertilizer,  same  rate. 

“Due  to  dry  weather,  I  wasn’t  looking  for  a  record 
yield — but  I  was  sure  surprised  at  harvest!  Agrico 
gave  us  326.7  bu.  to  the  acre,  25^-2  bu.  MORE  pota¬ 
toes  than  the  other  fertilizer.  And  at  grading,  Agrico 
yielded  284.6  bu.  #l’s  per  acre,  or  39-2  bu.  MORE 
ffl’s  per  acre  than  the  other  potato  fertilizer. 

“At  $  L.  per  bu.  for  #  l’s,  AGRICO  gave  us  an  EXTRA 
profit  of  $39-20  per  acre.  This  year,  I’ll  be  stepping  up 
yields  and  thus  reducing  overall  costs  by  using 
Agrico  for  ail  my  crops.” 


RAYMOND  SHUBACK(right)  and  brother,  STANLEY,  Pine  Island,  N.Y. 


ONIONS:  *23.  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  IN 
THIS  CROP  CHECK! 

“In  Spring  ’53  we  compared  AGRICO  FOR  TRUCK 
with  another  well-known  fertilizer  on  our  onions,” 
writes  Mr.  Shuback.  “Using  1000  lbs.  per  acre 
throughout,  we  fertilized  half  the  field  with  Agrico, 
half  with  the  other  fertilizer. 

“When  yields  were  checked,  we  found  that  Agrico 
produced  39,400  lbs.  onions  per  acre,  or  2  300  lbs. 
MORE  onions  per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer  gave 
us.  In  dollars  and  cents,  Agrico  made  us  $23.  EXTRA 
profit  per  acre — which  means  we’ll  be  using  Agrico 
on  all  our  acres  for  maximum  production  and  profit.” 


WALLACE  WINGERT  (right)  and  son,  GLENN,  Caneadea,  N.Y. 


CORN:  $41.17  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE 
ON  THIS  CROP! 

“Last  year,  we  tried  Agrico  alongside  another  ferti¬ 
lizer  we’d  been  using  on  our  corn,”  writes  Mr. 
Wingert.  “After  applying  manure  fortified  with  Super¬ 
phosphate,  we  used  300  lbs.  Agrico  10-10-10  per 
acre  alongside  another  10-10-10,  same  rate.  Agrico 
gave  us  111  bu.  per  acre — outproducing  the  other 
fertilizer  by  a  good  2  3  bu.  per  acre.  At  $  1.79  per  bu. 
for  corn,  that  Agrico  dij]ere?ice  was  worth  $41-17  MORE 
per  acre.  And  our  profit  is  even  better,  when  you 
remember  that  the  other  fertilizer  cost  us  $1.50 
MORE  per  acre  than  Agrico!” 


This  year,  fertilize  with  AGRICO— the  Nation's  Leading  Fertilizer — and  cash  in  on  that  all-important  difference  in  yield  and 
quality.  Remember:  there’s  an  Agrico  for  each  crop.  Order  from  your  Agrico  or  A.A.C.  Dealer  now— beat  the  last-minute  rush! 


Produced  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Three  Rivers,  N.  Y.  1%  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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ETUiUlMiUiail  COMPANY 

EBERTS  LANE,  Q  YORK.  PA. 


CUT  CULTIVATING  TIME 

with  Russell  Weed  Controlors 


No 

Hoeing 

No 

Spraying 

No 

Shields 

No 

Weeds 


When  You  Modernize  Your  Cultivator  With 
RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLORS 
See  Your  Deaier  or  Write  for  Free  Folder 

WILLIS  PFROMER  •  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Sprays  for  the  Fruit  Trees 


WITH  MANY  PATENTED  FEATURES 


ONCE  OVER . . .  ALL  OVER.  Use  in  place 
of  tractor  drawn  windrower,  mower, 
and  side  delivery  rake.  Release  your 
tractor  for  other  uses.  Sizes — 10',  12' 
and  1 4' cuts.  Over  3000  satisfied  users. 
Motor  sizes  15  H.P.  and  21  H.P. 

OWATONNA  PORTABLE  ELEVATORS 

All  the  features  you  OWATONNA  99 

want.  ...  3  different 
double  chain  models,  fjl 

a  price  for  every  farm.  J| 

Write  today  for  FREE  information 


OWATONNA  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

IST.ii.i  OWATONNA  24,  MINNESOTA 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  tJ.  9.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


(Continued  from  Page  160) 

injury  factor  and,  furthermore,  ac¬ 
tivated  carbon  does  not  make  EPN 
any  safer.  Growers  should  use  all 
safety  precautions  when  using  para- 
thion  or  EPN.  Malathion,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  parathion,  is  less  hazardous 
to  use,  and  it  has  not  caused  injury 
to  McIntosh  and  related  varieties. 
The  non-phosphate  miticides,  ara- 
mite,  ovotran,  sulphenone,  and  di¬ 
mite  all  continued  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults  in  the  control  of  the  European 
red  mite  during  the  1953  season. 

The  plum  curculio  never  ceases  to 
be  a  problem  to  apple  growers;  how¬ 
ever,  methoxychlor  50  per  cent 
(three  pounds-100)  remains  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  controlling  the 
curculio.  Dieldrin  50  per  cent  (one- 
half  pound-100)  a  relatively  new 
material,  shows  a  great  deal  of 
promise  for  curculio  control  and  in 
several  tests  in  Connecticut,  Diel¬ 
drin  gave  results  equal  to  those  for 
methoxychlor. 

Peach  Pest  Control 

For  overall  peach  insect  control, 
a  schedule  with  parathion- 15  per 
cent  (two  pounds-100)  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  insecticide,  in  addition  to  giving 
excellent  results,  is  one  of  the  best 
schedules  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost.  Another  type  of  peach  schedule 
which  gave  good  results  from  the 
standpoint  of  pest  control  consisted 
of  methoxychlor-50  per  cent  (three 
pounds-100)  for  curculio  control. 
DDT-50  per  cent  (two  pounds-100) 
for  Oriental  fruit  moth  control,  and 
a  miticide  such  as  aramite,  TEPP, 
Parathion  or  EPN,  give  good  control. 
Dieldrin-50  per  cent  (one-half 
pound-100),  a  new  and  promising 
material,  may  be  used  as  an  alterna¬ 
te  for  methoxychlor  in  curculio 
control  on  peaches. 

For  brown  rot  control,  the  mild 
sulfurs  are  still  recommended;  how¬ 
ever,  in  Connecticut,  captan-50  per 


AN  ESSENTIAL  step 
^  ^  good  dairy  production 
is  protecting  the  quality  of 
milk  between  milking  and 
marketing,  when  contami¬ 
nation  and  off-flavors  develop 
and  bacterial  count  rises. 

A  milk  house  with  con¬ 
crete  block  walls  and  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  provides  sanitary 
protection  that  meets  highest 
health  standards.  With  such 


a  milk  house,  milk  is  easier  y 
to  handle — can  be  kept  clean,  i 
fresh  and  odor-free.  The  ’ 
result  is  top  milk  prices.  ^ 
A  concrete  masonry  milk  1 
house  is  easy  to  build  and  * 
will  give  a  lifetime  of  useful  y 
service.  Send  coupon  today  f 
for  free,  illustrated  folder.  If 
you  need  information  on  any  y 
other  concrete  farm  improve¬ 
ment,  list  subject  on  coupon. 
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Name .  A 

St.  or  R.  No . . .  ' 

City . . . State .  f) 


_ . _ PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete ...  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Send  milk  house  folder  and 
information  on  (list  subject): 


cent  (two  pounds-100)  proved  to  be 
equally  effective  during  1953.  Phy- 
gon  (one-half  pound-100)  used  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
ziram  (one  pound-100)  later  in  the 
season  also  gave  good  control  cf 
brown  rot. 

More  peach  leaf  curl  has  been 
noted  by  research  and  extension 
workers  during  the  past  few  year! 
and  apparently  because  growers  are 
neglecting  the  special  dormant  appli-' 
cation  necessary  to  control  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  standard  recommendations 
lime  sulfur  (six  and  a  half  gallons- 
100),  Bordeaux  mixture  (6-6-100), 
ferbam  (one  and  a  half  pounds-100) 
or  DN-ortho-cresol  (two  pounds  or 
two  quarts-100),  all  give  equally 
good  results  if  applied  in  the  Spring 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Pear  Sprays 

Pear  psylla  is  always  a  trouble¬ 
some  pest  to  pear  growers.  The  most 
recent  addition  to  the  list  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  control  of  this  insect  is 
Malathion.  Malathion-25  per  cent 
(two  pounds-100),  in  addition  to  giv¬ 
ing  good  control  of  pear  psylla,  is 
much  less  hazardous  to  "use  than 
Parathion-15  per  cent  (one  pound- 
100)  or  EPN  (three-fourths  pound- 
100). 

In  the  past,  many  growers  have 
relied  on  a  dormant  application  of 
superior  oil,  followed  by  a  delayed 
dormant  application  of  a  DN-ortho- 
cresol  and,  finally,  summer  appli¬ 
cations  of  summer  oil  or  summer  oil 
plus  rotenone  rather  than  use  such 
hazardous  materials  as  parathion  or 
EPN.  With  Malathion  available,  this 
latter  type  of  schedule  is  no  longer 
necessary. 


There  are  but  two  ways  of  paying 
debt  —  increase  of  industry  in  rais¬ 
ing  income,  increase  of  thrift  in  lay¬ 
ing  out.  —  Thomas  Carlyle,  Past 
and  Present ,  Ch.  10. 
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Corn  Cob  Mulch  for  Apple 
Trees 

I  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  obtain 
crushed  corn  cobs  from  a  mill  nearby 
and  would  like  to  use  them  for 
mulching  my  20-year-old  apple 
trees.  Some  say  that  this  reduces  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  I  would  like  to 
spread  them  about  a  foot  thick.  What 
is  your  opinion  in  this  regard? 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  B.  w. 

Crushed  corn  cobs,  although  not 
as  good  as  straw  or  hay,  can  be  used 
as  a  mulch  for  fruit  trees.  Your 
friends  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
available  nitrogen  is  reduced  by  cob 
mulch,  the  reason  being  that  soil 
bacteria  use  the  nitrogen  to  break 
down  the  corn  cobs.  However,  by 
increasing  the  nitrogen  fertilization, 
both  the  soil  bacteria  and  the  tree 
can  be  satisfied. 

If  possible,  before  applying  the 
com  cob  mulch,  broadcast  a  double 
application  of  nitrogen  around  the 
edge  of  the  tree.  Each  succeeding 
Fall,  broadcast  the  nitrogen  fertilizer 
half  on  and  half  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  mulch.  Fresh  corn  cob  addi¬ 
tions  should  follow  fertilization.  The 
first  year,  for  20-year-old  trees,  ap¬ 
ply  five  pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate; 
in  succeeding  years,  apply  one-eighth 
pound  of  ammonium  nitrate  per  year 
of  tree  age  per  year.  If  you  find  that 
the  trees  show  symptoms  of  nitrogen 
deficiency,  such  as  shortened  termi¬ 
nal  growth  and  leaves  light  green 
and  small  size,  increase  the  rate  of 
the  fall  applications  slightly.  In  the 
Spring,  a  serious  yellowish  cast  to 
the  leaves  may  occur;  if  it  does, 
spray,  the  trees  with  a  nitrogen  foli¬ 
age  spray  such  as  Nu-Green  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  per  100  gallons 
of  water,  and  repeat  twice  at  two- 
week  intervals.  This  nitrogen  spray 
is  only  a  stop-gap  measure  until  Fall 
when  additional  ground  nitrogen 
should  be  added  over  and  above  the 
regular  rate. 

Mulch  has  the  advantage  of  de¬ 
creasing  soil  erosion,  inhibiting  weed 
growth,  decreasing  evaporation  of 
soil  moisture  and,  at  a  much  later 
date,  increasing  soil  organic  matter. 
Apple  trees  have  generally  shown 
favorable  growth  and  yields  under 
a  mulch  system.  l.  d.  t. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  control  of  the  various  insect  pests  of  broccoli,  the  Geneva ,  N.  Y.,  Sta¬ 
tion  obtained  the  best  results  ivith  low  volume  spraying. 


Beating  the  Broccoli  Bugs 


Broccoli  is  subject  to  insect  attack 
from  the  time  it  is  set  in  the  field 
until  it  is  killed  by  frost.  The  im¬ 
ported  cabbage  worm  and  the  cab¬ 
bage  leoper  are  most  prevalent  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  when  tempera¬ 
tures  are  relatively  high,  but,  they 
may  be  troublesome  throughout  the 
season. 

The  cabbage  aphid  is  usually  most 
active  during  the  six-week  period 
beginning  with  the  start  of  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  crop— about  September  1. 

TEPP  is  the  most  effective  mate¬ 
rial  available  for  cabbage  aphid  con¬ 
trol,  although  it  has  little  value 
against  any  but  the  newly  hatched 
cabbage  caterpillars.  Parathion,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  inferior  to 
TEPP  in  its  effectiveness  against 
cabbage  aphid,  is  superior  to  it  in  the 
control  of  cabbage  caterpillars.  Thus, 
it  has  an  important  place  in  the  con¬ 
trol  program. 

Insecticides  for  broccoli  insect 
control  have  for  the  most  part  been 
applied  in  the  form  of  dusts  which, 
in  general,  have  proved  satisfactory. 
The  dusts  consist  of  (1)  a  combina¬ 
tion  dust  consisting  of  three  per  cent 
DDT  and  one  per  cent  parathion 
applied  early  in  the  growth  of  the 
plant  before  the  heads  begin  to  form, 
and  (2)  a  one  per  cent  TEPP  or  a 
one  per  cent  parathion  dust  applied 
during  the  harvest  period. 

In  1952,  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  sta¬ 
tion,  dusting  was  compared  with 
high  and  low  gallonage  spraying. 


The  principal  advantages  of  low 
gallonage  spraying  over  dusting  are 
that  it  is  probably  a  little  cheaper 
arid  the  operator  is  less  restricted  by 
weather  conditions.  For  best  results 
with  low  gallonage  spraying,  the 
machine  should  be  adjusted  to  apply 
about  25  gallons  of  solution  per  acre. 
Four  nozzles  are  used  per  row.  Two 
of  these  are  mounted '  in  the  boom 
and  are  directed  downward  toward 
the  tops  of  the  plants.  The  other  two 
are  mounted  in  drop  pipes  and  are 
adjusted  so  that  the  spray  is  directed 
upward  toward  the  under-surface  of 
the  leaves  from  both  sides  of  the  row. 

For  spraying  broccoli  befoi’e  the 
heads  are  formed,  a  combination  of 
one  quart  of  25  per  cent  DDT  emul¬ 
sion  and  either  one  pint  of  25  per 
cent  parathion  emulsion  or  one  half 
pint  of  40  per  cent  TEPP,  or  one 
pint  of  a  20  per  cent  TEPP,  per  acre 
is  suggested.  After  the  heads  begin 
to  form,  and  during  harvest,  the  use 
of  one  pint  of  40  per  cent  TEPP  is 
very  effective  against  aphids. 

In  most  seasons,  two  to  three  ap¬ 
plications  at  two-week  intervals  are 
required  before  the  heads  begin  to 
form.  After  the  heads  are  formed 
and  during  harvest,  four  to  six  ap¬ 
plications  are  necessary.  If  the  cab¬ 
bage  aphid  is  only  moderately  abun¬ 
dant,  an  interval  of  10  days  between 
applications  is  usually  adequate.  If 
Ihis  insect  is  prevalent,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  shorten  the  interval  between 
applications  to  seven  days. 

G.  E.  R.  Hervey 


THERE’S  MORE  DIFFERENCE 


than  meets 
the  naked  eye 


GENUINE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  PARTS 
HAVE  DIAMOND  QUALITY 


Like  a  jeweler,  your  Allis-Chalmers  machinery  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  genuine  and  the  imitation. 

Allis-Chalmers  parts  are  identical  in  both  quality  and  fit  to  the 
•original  .  .  .  and  are  made  by  the  one  manufacturer  most  interested 
in  the  success  of  your  equipment. 

Allis-Chalmers  precision  parts  for  tractors  and  other  machinery 
are  packaged,  sealed  and  moisture-proofed.  They  go  direct  from 
factory  branches  to  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 

Allis-Chalmers  plowshares  and  sweeps  have  quality  to  match  the 
speed  of  Allis-Chalmers  mounted  plows  and  Level-Depth  cultivators. 
With  these  tillage  parts  you  get  full  performance  plus  precision  fit. 

Accept  no  less.  Always  ask  for  —  insist  on  —  genuine  Allis-Chal- 
oaers  repair  parts.  Substitutes  always  cost  more  in  the  end! 

( (IILIS*  CHALMERS^ 

%  1  TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  t,  U>  %,  A ,  M 


Profitable  yields  start  underground  with  good  seed  and  V-C  Fertilizer. 
This  year,  make  sure  you  use  a  heavy  application  of  V-C  Fertilizer  to 
produce  high  yields.  That’s  the  way  to  reduce  your  costs  per  bushel  of  crop 
produced  and  increase  your  net  return. 


Your  per-acre  costs  for  plowing,  planting,  spraying  and  cultivating  are 
the  same  whether  your  yields  are  high  or  low.  When  you  get  bigger  yields 
by  using  more  V-C  Fertilizer,  your  only  extra  costs  are  the  extra  fertilizer 
and  harvesting  the  extra  yield.  You  add  many  more  bushels  to  every  acre 
at  very  low  cost  per  bushel.  You  are  in  a  better  position  to  make  money, 
good  years  and  bad. 

This  year,  take  the  direct  route  to  big  yields.  Give  every  acre  a  heavy 
application  of  V-C  Fertilizer.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today.  He  can  supply 
you  with  the  right  fertilizers  for  your  crops.  Ask  about  V-C  Fertilizers  for 
soybeans,  corn,  small  grains,  pastures,  fruit,  truck  and  other  crops. 


Each  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend 
of  better  plant  foods,  properly  balanced 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for  which 
it  is  rec omrhended.  Produced  by  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  which  has  manufac¬ 
tured  better  fertilizer  since  1895,  V-C 
Fertilizers  are  your  best  investment. 
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Try  DR.  BARRON  5[u  hurts! 

Hew  FOOT 
®  CUSHIONS 


LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW! 

Oo  your  feet  hurt 

when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
Off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce.  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief1  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy  Order 
N0W!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

Oept.  5-C,  177  East  75th  St.,  NEW  YORK  21.  N.  Y. 


r.  M.  H»*.  e.  S.  IV.  Off,  (A  Piper  Brace  Products 

for  MIN*  WOMIN  pud  CMiiPftW 


Fat.  Ho 
ttOtfSl 


Double$^95 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


A  strong,  fonn-fittin^ashablesupportJBack  lac* 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mai!  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and  state 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  tun  to  give 
both  «ire  and  side  when  ordering.)*  We  prepay 
postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

OVER  700,000  SATISFIED  USERS! 
10-Day  Money-back  Guarantee  (Mail  Orders) 
Delay  may  be  serious  —  ORDER  TODAY! 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
811  Wayndotte  Dept.RY-34,  Kansas  Cityo, Mo. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELL  CHEAP  M  Buv  BanniiM  a  . 

$250,000  New  and  Used  Tractor  Parts.  150  Models.  !  oOCId!  uddiffllBfl  •  03V8  ItlOflBy  Kitchen  '  Supplies 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Writ#  for  complete  catalog 
i  Cascade  Paper  Co..  2  Brown  St.,  No.  Adams.  Mass. 


describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guar 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP„  Fargo.  N.  O. 
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Any  Way  You  look  At  It... 

You  Can’t  Beat  a  JOHN  DEERE 
N».  5  POWER  MOWER 


(Consider  t  he  John  Deere  No. 
5  Power  Mower  from  every 
standpoint.  You  will  agree 
with  the  more  than  a  quarter- 
of-a-million  users  who  say  the 
No.  5  is  today’s  outstanding 
mower. 

Consider  why  the  John  Deere 
No.  5  gives  you  25  to  35  acres 
a  day  of  good  clean  cutting 
in  any  hay  crop.  The  single 
caster-  wheel  design,  the  flexi¬ 
ble  hitch  bar,  and  the  long- 
lived  cutting  parts  mean  the 
No.  5  skims  along  the  ground 
at  a  uniform  height — doing  a 
good  job  of  cutting  at  any 
tractor  speed. 

Consider  the  simple  adjust¬ 
ments  that  enable  you  to  keep 
the  No.  5  tuned  up  for  new- 
mower  performance  for  its  en¬ 
tire  life.  A  simple  eccentric 
adjustment  eliminates  cutter 
bar  lag,  and  the  knife  is  kept 
in  register  with  the  guards  by 
a  simple  forked-washer  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Consider  the  "safety  features 
that  protect  the  cutter  bar  and 
drives  against  costly  breakage. 
A  safety  spring  release  allows 
the  entire  mower  to  swing  back 
out  of  danger,  should  the  cutter 
bar  hit  a  hidden  field  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  an  efficient  slip  clutch 
protects  the  cutter  bar. 

Consider  the  ease  with  which 
the  No.  5  can  be  hitched  to 
any  tractor.  It  works  with  any 


tractor  having  PTO.  One  man 
can  hitch  the  No.  5  to  any 
tractor  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
— to  a  John  Deere  Tractor,  in 
less  than  a  minute. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at 
it — you  can’t  beat  a  No.  5 
Mower.  So  plan  now  to  cash 
in  on  its  many  worth-more  fea¬ 
tures  on  your  farm. 

No.  20  Center-Mounted 

Mower  for  "40"  Tractors 

The  John  Deere  No.  20  Cen¬ 
ter-Mounted  Mower,  shown 
below,  gives  owners  of  John 
Deere  “40”  Series  Tractors 
full-vision  cutting,  unexcelled 
maneuverability,  and  25  to  35 
acres  a  day  of  good  clean  cut¬ 
ting  in  any  hay  crop. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  full  information  on  the 
famous  John  Deere  No.  5 
Power  Mower,  or  the  econom¬ 
ical  No.  20  Center-Mounted 
Mower. 


SATE  MORE...  Start  in '54 
MoseaJOHN  OEERE 


FREE  LITERATURE 

•  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  N-37  « 

j 

Please  send  me  one  of  your  free  Ulus-  . 
{rated  folders  on  the.-  I 

□  John  Deere  No.  5  Mower,  I 

Q  No,  20  Center-Mounted  Mower. 


Name 
R.R.~ 
l  Town  - 


-Box- 


-  State 
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N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings 

ESISTANCE  of  the  codling  moth  and  red  mites  to  pesticides 
was  a  lonely  cloud  on  the  prosperous  horizon  seen  by  fruit 
growers  at  the  recent  99th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Confidence  was  placed  in  an 
expanding  market.  Advertising  was  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  profitable  movement  of  crops  to  consumers, 
d  old  sprays  for  insects  and  diseases  were  discussed  and  evalu¬ 
ated.  Thinning  sprays  came  in  for  precise  and  practical  attention. 
And  the  great  value  of  cheaper  and  faster  handling  of  fruit  was 
shown  by  labor-saving  methods  and  machines. 


The  Rochester  Sessions 


The  99th  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Rochester  was  attended  by  an 
estimated  3,000  growers,  among  them 
more  than  30  Canadians.  Folks  from 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Virginia  also 
visited  the  three-day  sessions. 

Prof.  Ben  Dominick,  Jr.,  forecast 
large  apple  and  sour  cherry  crops 
for  New  York  in  1954.  Large  apple 
crops  are  also  expected  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and 
the  West.  A  smaller  sour  cherry  crop 
is  expected  nationally,  however.  If 
this  is  so  and  sour  cherry  stocks  are 
not  out  of  line  at  the  start  of  the 
processing  season,  prices  should 
again  be  good. 

Optimism  for  Apples 

Sounding  another  optimistic  note. 
Prof.  M.  B.  Hoffman  of  Cornell  told 
western  New  York  growers  they  may 
expect  a  heavy  apple  bloom  this 
Spring  in  trees  that  had  good  foliage 
and  were  not  overburdened  with 
fruit  last  year.  This  would  apply  to 
many  of  the  Wealthy  and  Baldwin 
orchards,  as  the  last  growing  season 
was  favorable  for  fruit  bud  forma¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  and  research  help 
sell  apples.  Dr.  Max  Brurik  of  Cor¬ 
nell  said  nearly  half  the  apples  on 
the  market  today  sell  over  the 
counter  that  has  “built-in  salesman¬ 
ship  and  a  self-service  basis” — com¬ 
bination  displays  of  bulk  fruit  and 
six-pound  polyethylene  consumer 
packages.  Steve  Putnam  of  Penfield, 
executive  secretary  of  the  West.  N. 
Y.  Apple  Growers’  Association,  re¬ 
ported  Brunk’s  method  increases  re¬ 
tail  sales  by  40  to  100  per  cent. 

Representing  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute,  John 
Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass.,  said  26  radio  and  television 
stations  promote  apples  in  his  area. 
According  to  Chandler,  growers  may 
soon  find  it  hard  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Macintosh  apples.  Folks 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  asking  for  Macintosh,  “even 
to  the  point  whei’e  we  find  outside 
prices  supporting  the  home  markets.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dan„ 
Dalrymple  of  Lockport,  rated  prices 
high  for  apples,  Concord  grapes,  red 
sour  cherries,  and  sweet  cherries 
when  compared  with  prices  of  other 
farm  products.  Apples  had  the  high¬ 
est  value  in  relation  to  parity  of  any 
farm  product  last  year.  But  he 
warned  that  growers  who  had  low 
yields  will  be  in  a  tight  position  be¬ 
cause  of  mounting  costs.  “A  few  of 
them  may  be  out  of  business  this 
Spring.” 

Labor  Savers 

Growers,  specialist,  processors,  and 
county  fruit  agents  gave  hints  on 
how  to  cut  costs.  Fork  lifts  and  pal¬ 
lets  have  saved  backaches  ancf  head¬ 
aches.  “They’ve  cut  out  a  lot  of  night 
labor,”  added  Frank  McNicholas, 
Niagara  County  fruit  agent.  A  fork 
lift  saved  Marion  Eygnor  of  North 
Rose  “at  least  one  extra  man,  pos¬ 
sibly  more.”  With  a  platform  built 
on  the  lift,  he  is  making  it  do  double 
duty  for  pruning.  Power  and  labor 
costs,  for  pruning  a  tree,  go  down 
from  85  cents  for  hand  methods  to 
47  cents  for  power  pruning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Orval  French,  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer  at  Cornell. 

George  Collamer  of  Hilton  de¬ 
signed  pallets  to  hold  two  tiers  of 
six  crates  each  and  lost  no  time  in 
getting  apples  from  his  160-acre 
orchard  to  the  processor.  He  said, 
“Processors  cooperated  at  the  plant 
and  the  trucks  brought  the  pallets 
right  back.  Our  pickers  also  coop¬ 
erated  very  well.  One  morning  three 


of  our  men  hauled  1,100  bushels.” 

A  storage  operator,  Jay  Dickinson 
of  Barker,  stated,  “We  hope  growers 
can  come  to  this  pallet  system.  It 
will  help  both  growers  and  us  in 
handling  apples  more  "quickly.”  With 
pallets,  he  handles  the  crop  in  one- 
third  the  time  with  half  the  labor 
required  for  hand  methods. 

Tom  LaMont  of  Albion,  with  a  six- 
man  crew,  plants  100  trees  an  hour 
with  a  home-made,  18-inch  tractor 
auger.  First  staking  out  a  rectangle, 
he  eliminates  sighting  with  right- 
angle  markers  on  the  tractor.  He 
sets  the  trees  in  a  square  pattern. 

A  Spray  Survey 

Heading  up  a  five-county  spray 
survey,  Cy  Small,  Wayne  County 
fruit  agent,  found  599  growers  still 
using  dilute  sprays;  85  had  changed 
to  concentrate  sprayers.  More  than 
half  the  Wayne  and  Orleans  County 
growers  using  concentrates  apply 
the  same  amount  of  material  as  they 
did  with  dilute  spraying;  28  per  cent 
use  less  material;  15  per  cent  use 
more.  Dilute  and  concentrate  sprays 
stopped  insects  with  about  equal  re¬ 
sults.  But  Small  said  concentrate 
spraying  might  have  an  advantage 
in  scab  control  because  of  quicker 
coverage  at  the  critical  time. 

For  scab  control,  Drs.  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Michael  Szkolnik  of  the 
Geneva  Station  recommended  a  half 
and  half  mixture  of  Crag  341  and 
an  organic  mercury  material.  Mer¬ 
cury  materials  should  be  eliminated 
after  petal  fall,  when  remaining 
sprays  would  be  either  Crag  341  by 
itself  at  full  strength  or  other  pro¬ 
tectants,  such  as  Fermate  (ferbam) 
and  Orthocide  406  or  Captan  SOW 
(captan). 

“Orthocide  406  and  Captan  SOW 
are  perhaps  the  best  all-around  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  home  owner  with  a 
few  trees  since  they  will  control  a 
wider  range  of  diseases  than  most 
fungicides,  and  can  be  used  on  veget¬ 
ables  and  ornamentals  as  well,”  the 
scientists  advised.  They  also  recom¬ 
mended  Fermate  to  home  owners 
with  a  few_  trees  for  controlling  the 
peach  leaf  curl  fungus.  The  material 
is  easy  to  handle  and  readily  avail¬ 
able. 

Commercial  growers  are  facing  a 
new  threat:  codling  moth  seems  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  resisting  DDT. 
Resistance  was  first  noted  in  Ohio 
last  season.  Dr.  P.  J.  Chapman,  head 
off  the  entomology  department  at 
the  Geneva  Station,  declared,  “Re¬ 
sistance  may  be  starting  in  New 
York.”  It  would  be  a  near  calamity 
if  this  actually  happens,  he  added, 
and  assured  growers  that  researchers 
are  looking  for  new  chemicals  to 
replace  DDT  if  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to. 

Grape  acreage  in  New  York  re¬ 
mains  stable.  Yields  will  continue 
upward  if  prices  remain  near  the 
present  level,  ventured  Cornell  econ¬ 
omist  Lloyd  Davis.  The  grape  juice 
drinking  habit  at  this  time  seems  to 
be  limited  more  by  supply  than  by 
consumer  demand  t  or  by  prices. 
Carryover  of  juice  into  the  1953  har¬ 
vest  season  was  lower  than  normal. 
Davis  said  an  annual  10,000  to  113,000 
tons  of  Canadian  grapes  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  our  market  “provided  they 
continue  to  be  brought  over  in  an 
orderly  manner.”  He  added,  “While 
the  outlook  seems  favorable,  growers 
should  set  vineyards  only  on  land 
where  good  yields  can  be  obtained 
easily.” 

After  much  debate,  a  resolution 
was  tabled  that  would  have  asked 
Congress  to  forbid  importation  “of 
a  tree  fruit  in  either  fresh  or  proc¬ 
essed  form  when  the  domestic  farm 
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price  of  that  product  is  below  75 
per  cent  of  parity.’' 

Gerard  Maier  of  Newburgh  is  the 
Society’s  new  president,  and  Willis 
Phillips  of  Burt  is  vice-president, 
Dalrymple  was  renamed  secretary- 
treasurer.  New  members  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  are  Ralph  Smith 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  Marion  I. 
Johnson  of  Williamson. 


Officers  of  the  West.  N.  Y.  Apple 
Growers’  Association,  which  held  its 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Horticultural  Society’s,  were  unanim¬ 
ously  re-elected  for  another  term. 
They  are  Cameron  G.  Garman  of 
Burt,  pres.;  M.  E.  Buckman  of  Sodus, 
vice-pres.;  G.  C.  Strasenburgh  of 
Morton,  asst,  treas.;  and  L.  A.  Put¬ 
nam  of  Penfield,  exec,  sec,  and  treas. 


The  Kingston  Discussion 


Hudson  Valley  growers  were  most 
concerned  with  the  plum  curculio — 
the  commonest  insect  pest  in  eastern 
New  York  apple  orchards.  This  tough 
customer  has  been  around  since 
colonial  days  and  right  now  it  is  on 
the  increase. 

Prof.  Ralph  W.  Dean  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  Fruit  Investigations  Labo¬ 
ratory  at  Poughkeepsie  recommended 
methoxychlor  or  dieldrin  for  ‘‘real 
curculio  problem  orchards.”  Many 
growers  found  lead  arsenate  and  lead 
arsenate-DDT  combinations  ineffec¬ 
tive  under  the  severe  conditions  ex¬ 
perienced  last  Spring. 

Dean  stressed  close  attention  to 
this:  ‘Watch  the  temperature!”  (the 
greatest  curculio  activity  it  at  75  de¬ 
grees  F.)  Do  not  delay  the  petal  fall 
spray,  especially  if  temperatures  are 
high.  Put  on  the  curculio  spray  seven 
days  after  the  petal  fall  in  hot 
weather  or  10  days  later  if  it  is  cool. 
If  the  interval  between  the  curculio 
spray  and  the  first  cover  spray  is 
longer  than  seven  to  10  days,  make 
a  special  curculio  application.  Renew 
protection  if  excessive  rainfall  washes 
off  spray  coverage. 

Some  growers  recalled  the  con¬ 
cern  expressed  last  year  by  Dr  P. 
J.  Chapman  over  insect  resistance 
to  pesticides.  The  Geneva  entomolo¬ 
gist  was  back  this  year  to  report  that 
European  red  mite  resisted  phos¬ 
phate  materials  in  10  Hudson  Valley 
orchards  last  season.  He  recom¬ 


mended  an  early  oil  spray  and  ad¬ 
vised  growers  to  limit  applications 
of  phosphate  materials  to  not  more 
than  two  a  season. 

Thinning  apples  with  hormone 
sprays  may  find  wider  acceptance  if 
bloom  weather  is  favorable  for  cross¬ 
pollination.  Amide,  short  for  naph- 
thylacetamide,  is  the  only  safe  hor¬ 
mone  known  at  present  for  thinning 
early  or  summer  varieties  like  Red 
Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent,  Old¬ 
enburg,  and  Early  Macintosh,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoffman.  Spraying  should 
be  done  during  late  bloom  or  at  petal 
fall. 

Where  delayed  ti-eatment — two 
weeks  after  petal  fall — may  not  thin 
early  varieties  and  cause  premature 
ripening,  it  may  be  profitable  to  de¬ 
lay  treatment  on  fall  or  winter  var¬ 
ieties  if  there  is  danger  of  frost  or 
if  growers  are  doubtful  of  an  exces¬ 
sive  set.  Chemical  spray  thinning 
must  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  fruit  set  will  be  heavy.  Variety 
must  be  considered.  Y.ellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Early  McIntosh,  Wealthy, 
Baldwin,  and  Golden  Delicious  char¬ 
acteristically  set  heavy. 

The  best  thinning  results  cannot 
always  be  duplicated  from  year  to 
year;  even  on  the  same  trees,  he 
warned  and  concluded,  “It  is  safer 
to  thin  light  and  supplement  the 
treatment  with  hand  thinning  than 
to  lose  the  entire  crop.” 

Conrad  Olxven 


Write  for  FREE  folder  entitled 
“Heptachlor  controls  wireworfns  on  potatoes’ 

VELSICOL  CORPORATION 

Oivision  of  Arvey  Corporation 

General  Offices  and  Laboratories  Export  Oivision 

330  E.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III.  100  E.42nd  St  ..New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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for  potatoes  that 

de  Higher 


As  a  potato  grower  you  know  that  your  profits 
depend  on  a  top-grading  crop.  That's  why  you  can't 
afford  to  let  wire  worms  get  started  in  your  fields. 
Research  shows  that  even  one  wireworm  per  square 
foot  of  soil  can  reduce  potato  crop  value  one  entire 
grade.  So  why  risk  wireworm  damage  when  control 
is  easy  and  economical  with  HEPTACHLOR.  Two  to 
three  pounds  of  actual  HEPTACHLOR  per  acre  at  or 
before  planting  time  controls  wirewornis  for  a  full 
growing  season.  HEPTACHLOR  can  be  applied  easily 
and  quickly  with  standard  insecticide  equipment. 
And  with  HEPTACHLOR  there  is  no  danger  of  harmful 
residues  or  adverse  quality  changes  in  potatoes  —  as 
proved  by  sensitive  chemical  analyses  and  taste  tests. 
Ask  your  insecticide  dealer  today  about  HEPTACHLOR. 
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YOU’ll  MAKE  IEAFIEB  HAY 

„» .  JOHN  DEERE  SIDE-DELIVERY  RAKE 


FOUR  field-proved  John  Deere 
features  —  floating  cylinder, 
curved  teeth,  inclined  frame,  and 
ground  drive — assure  you  of 
clean  raking  and  gentle  handling 
for  leafier  hay  with  a  John  Deere 
No.  594  Series  Side-Delivery 
Rake.  And,  saving  the  leaves  is 
all-important,  for  they  contain 
80  per  cent  of  the  fat  and  65  per 
cent  of  the  protein  of  legume 
hay. 

The  John  Deere  floating  cylin¬ 
der  is  spring-suspended  at  both 
ends  to  adjust  itself  automati¬ 
cally  to  ground  irregularities 
for  clean  raking. 

CURVED  TEETH  LIFT  HAY  GENTLY 

Curved  teeth  lift,  rather  than 
kick  the  hay  into  loose,  airy 
windrows  with  the  majority  of 
the  leaves  inside  .  .  .  stems  out¬ 
side.  Shaded,  the  leaves  cure 
slowly,  cling  to  the  stems,  and 
retain  their  rich  color  and  feed 
value.  The  slower -drying  stems 
are  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  the 
entire  plant  cures  evenly. 

The  inclined  frame  provides 
extra  clearance  where  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  hay  is  greatest  to  assure 
loose,  fluffy  windrows  ...  to 
prevent  leaf-shattering  compres¬ 
sing  or  “roping.”  Ground  drive 
makes  certain  that  the  reel  is 
always  at  the  correct  raking 


speed  regardless  of  variations 
in  speed  of  travel  .  .  .  guards 
against  “kicking”  or  “churning1” 
the  hay  common  to  fast  reel 
speeds. 

No.  351 

Higher-Speedi  Rahe 

Leaf-saving  performance  at 
speeds  up  to  seven  miles  per 
hour  is  yours  in  the  John  Deere 
No.  851  Rake  shown  below. 

This  heavy-duty  rake  features 
the  John  Deere  Right-Angle 
reel,  which  reduces  hay  handling 
by  moving  the  crop  directly  to 
the  left.  Curved  teeth,  ground 
drive,  and  wheel-and-reel-in-line 
design  are  other  outstanding 
features. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  complete  details  on  these 
outstanding  rakes,  or  write  for 
free  literature. 


SAVE  MORE...  Start  in '54 
Choose  a  JOHN  DEERE 


JOHN  DEERE 


MOLINE  ILLINOIS 


John  Deere  •  Moline,  111.  •  Dept,  w-37  I 
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Now,  as  a  weed-killer,  Naugatuck’s  amazingly  versatile 
MH-40  can  solve  your  quack  grass  problem  and  improve 
your  profit  picture.  Apply  MH-40  to  growing  quack  grass, 
plow  it  under  4  to  8  days  later  and  you  can  plant  your  crop 
immediately. 

No  more  repeated  plowings  to  control  quack  grass.  No 
more  waiting  a  year  for  treated  areas  to  be  safe,  for  crops. 
MH-40  does  the  job  quickly,  effectively  and  safely  — thus 
lets  you  plant  sooner  for  faster  dollar  returns.  What’s  more, 
it’s  extremely  easy  to  apply  and  comparatively  inexpensive. 

*U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,614,916 

Order  MH-40  or  formulations  containing  MH  from  your 
tec-all  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Naugatuck  Chemical-*^ 

Division  of  United  States  Robber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK.  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  mitlcldes.  Insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramlte,  Synklor,  MH,  Alarvap. 


When  you  i write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BEEKEEPING 


a  fascinating  and  interesting  hobby 
that  is  worth  up  to  $15.00  per  hive 
per  year  from  the  sale  of  honey 
alone — an  immeasurable  return  is 
realized  from  honey  bees  through 
their  pollination  of  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  legume  crops  such  as  the 
clovers,  alfalfas,  etc.  It’s  easy  to 
start  with  a  Root  Beginner’s  Outfit,  j 
Start  in  the  spring  and  have  your; 
bees  in  time  for  the  fruit  bloom.) 
We  offer  the  perfect  beginner’Si 
book.  Starting  Right  with  Bees,  75c,! 

6  month’s  trial  subscription  to 
meanings  „in  Bee  Culture  (month¬ 
ly).  $1.00.'  Also  Free  Catalog,  free 
booklets,  free  information. A-Write  to' 


The  A.  f.  Root  Company 

12  WEST  21st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 


LOOK 

tor  Rupture 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  Thia 
marvelous  invention  for 
most  forms  of  reducible 
rupture  is  guaranteed  to 
bring  you  heavenly  com¬ 
fort  and  security,  day  and 
night,  at  work  and  at  play, 
or  it  costs  you  nothing! 

Thousands  nappy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads 
or  springs.  For  men,  wofnen,  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Not 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan, 
and  Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO,  447-F State  St,  MarsM,  Mich. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r!50! 


r  Take  BELSA W  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— torn  out  valuable  lumber  ( 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing'*  _ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
„  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
A, card  for  Free  Book,  'How  to  Make  Lumber. 

\  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

|  82S4  Field  Bldg.  ' 

315  Westpoit  Rif.,  Kansas  City  IT, Mo, 


By  JEAN  COWLES 


VERY  home  owner  who  has  a 
few  feet  of  ground  where 
the  sun  hits  at  least  half 
the  day  should  plant  a  for- 
sythia  bush.  It  flowers 
very  early  in  the  Spring 
before  its  own  leaves — or 
the  leaves  on  anything  else — appear, 
and  it  is  a  cheery  yellow  pick-up  for 
Winter- weary  people.  It  will  also 
bloom  indoors  during  January  and 
Februanr,  if  branches  are  properly 
cut  and  treated,  and  is  even  more 
welcome  when  days  are  dark  and 
cold.  Branches  will  produce  better 
flowers  in  greater  quantity  if  they 
are  cut  during  a  mild  speil  of  Jan¬ 
uary  or  February,  and  also  if  the  cut 
ends  are  crushed.  Not  the  first  warm 
day,  but  after  two  or  three  of  them, 
is  the  safest  time  for  this.  And  if 
there  has  been  a  spell  of  zero  weather 
just  previous  to  this  warm  one,  it 
is  better  to  wait  awhile  until  zero 
weather  is  surely  past.  We  have 
noticed  that,  even  though  it  can 
stand  zero  and  sub-zero  tempera¬ 
tures  without  actual  harm,  forsythia 
blooms  better  when  it  has  not  been 
subjected  to  them.  If  there  is  a  for- 
syfhia  shrub  growing  near  a  house 
wall,  or  a  stonewall,  or  in  a  comer 
protected  by  hemlocks  and  pines,  cut 
the  branches  ‘from  this  one.  This 
protection  pays  off  in  better  blooms. 

Forcing  a  Succession  of  Blossoms 

In  cutting  for  indoor  forcing,  be 
sure  to  cut  branches  with  plenty  of 
flower  buds.  The  flower  buds  are  a 
greenish  brown  color,  plumper  than 
the  leaf  buds,  and  in  thicker  clusters. 
Never  worry  about  hurting  the  for¬ 
sythia  bush  by  cutting  off  branches. 
It  may  mean  that  there  will  be  a 
little  less  bloom  on  the  bush  in  April, 
but  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  bush. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  way  of  pruning  it. 

Once  you  have  the  branches  cut 
and  in  the  house,  you  can  force 
flowers  in  three  or  four  days  by  this 
method.  Place  them  in  a  bathtub  or 
laundry  tub  with  enough  lukewarm 
water  to  cover  them.  Weigh  them 
down  well  with  a  piece  of  wood  or 
heavy  towels  so  they  will  remain 
completely  covered  with  water  over¬ 
night.  Next  morning,  place  them  in 
a  container  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
set  it  in 'a  sunny  window.  If  you  do 
not  care  about  having  them  flowei  so 
soon,  and  want  to  wait  ten  days  to 
two  weeks,  just  place  the  branches 
in  a  container  of  cold  water  after 
cutting,  and  forget  about  them.  The 
flowers  on  them  will  be  just  as  lovely, 
and  just  as  plentiful,  but  will  take 
their  time  about  appearing.  By  using 
both  these  methods  of  forcing,  one 
can  have  a  succession  of  bloom  in¬ 
doors  from  one  warm  day’s  picking. 


flowers,  long  branches  of  forsythia, 
left  untrimmed,  make  a  dramatic 
flower  arrangement.  However,  in 
most  homes,  space  for  flower  ar¬ 
rangements  is  at  a  premium  and,  by 
snipping  off  the  long  stems,  one  can 
make  them  more  adaptable  to  small 
spaces.  Forced  forsythia  should  last 
a  week  to  ten  days  before  dropping 
its  petals.  After  the  blossoms  begin 
to  drop,  green  leaves  appear  and 
they,  too,  will  give  a  freshness  of 
Spring  to  a  room.  At  our  house,  we 
always  keep  them  as  long  as  there 
is  any  show’  of  green  leaves  left;  we 
consider  the  leaves  almost  as  lovely 
as  the  flowers.  It  is  best  to  keep 
forsythia  arrangements  away  from 
radiators,  and  hot  air  registers. 

Varieties  of  ForsytMa 

Today,  there  are  many  varieties 
of  forsythia  from  which  to  choose. 
A  catalogue  from  a  reliable  nursery 
will  give  detailed  information  about 
them,  with  recommendations  for  ones 
best  suited  to  different  locations.  One 
variety,  sieboldi,  can  be  trained  like 
a  vine  over  an  arbor,  a  house  wall, 
or  a  large  rock;  its  branches  are 
slender  and  pliable.  We  have  seen 
one  of  these  trained  to  grow  up  a 
pillar  at  a  porch  entrance  then  across 
the  arch  over  the  porch  steps.  Every 
Spring  it  is  a  delight  to  all  passers- 
by.  Another  variety,  suspfensa,  has 
an  unusually  large  growth  habit  for 
a  shrub,  often  reaching  up  to  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height;  so  anyone  plant¬ 
ing  this  should  be  sure  there  is  room 
enough  for  it.  The  most  commonly 
planted  variety,  spectabilis,  has  a 
strong,  sturdy  way  of  growing,  and 
large,  showy  blossoms.  If  an  early 
bloomer  is  desired,  the  ovata  variety, 
a  Korean  species,  is  the  earliest  of 
all  the  forsythias  to  produce  flowers. 
They  are  single  ones  of  amber  yel¬ 
low.  The  ovata  is  said  to  be  the 
hardiest  species  among  the  forsythia 
group. 

A  forsythia  bush  requires  practi¬ 
cally  no  care.  So  far,  it  has  no  insect 
enemies  and  does  not  require  a  rich 
soil  or  full  sun.  It  flourishes  like  the 
proverbial  bay  tree,  unsprayed,  un¬ 
cultivated,  unfertilized,  but  not  un¬ 
loved.  After  a  few  years,  it  is  ape 
to  become  a  bit  sprawly  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  then  should  have  a  good 
pruning.  But  the  pruing  must  be 
done  soon  after  blossoming  time,  or 
there  wrill  be  no  blossoms  to  force 
next  Winter  or  to  view  outdoors  next 
Spring.  In  another  year,  it  will  start 
blooming  again,  but  there  is  no  point 
in  losing  a  whole  year’s  enjoyment  of 
it.  Forsythia  is  a  friendly  flower. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


For  Flower  Arrangements 

Forsythia  flowers  can  be  made  up 
into  flower  arrangements  by  cutting 
down  the  long  branches  to  the  re¬ 
quired  length.  A  cut  branch  has  no 
sawed-off  look  for  its  flowers  appear 
at  even  intervals  up  arrd  down  the 
stem  anyway.  A  single  long  stem  o: 
forsythia  in  bloom  is  a  perfect  flower 
for  a  bud  vase,  while  a  low  bowl  of 
forsythia  of  different  lengths  on  a 
dining  table  or  a  coffee  table  is  a 
decoration  which  will  bring  pleasure 
to  all  who  see  its  golden-yellow, 
bell-like  flowers.  If  a  house  has  a 
good  place  for  a  tall  container  of 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 

Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith.  ..  6.00 
Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 6-00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . . 5.50 
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It  Pays  to  Spray 


The  file  of  data  on  grower  use  of 
the  new  fungicide,  C  a  p  t  a  n,  was 
swelled  considerably  in  1953,  and  the 
material  makes  a  strong  bid  for  in¬ 
creased  popularity  in  fruit  growers’ 
spray  programs  this  coming  season. 
All  reports  testify  to  excellent  con¬ 
trol  of  major  diseases — apple  scab, 
brown  rot  -  of  stone  fruits,  cherry 
leaf  spot  and  Botrytis  Rot  in  straw¬ 
berries: — in  1953,  despite  heavy 
Spring  rainfall  and  an  exceptionally 
dry  Summer.  The  greatest  enthus¬ 
iasm,  however,  centers  about  the  im¬ 
proved  color  and  finish  of  Captan- 
treated  fruit  and  the  notable  in¬ 
creases  in  yield. 

Better  Finish  Means  Better  Sales 

One  major  question  that  could  not 
be  answered  satisfactorily  until  the 
more  extensive  data  collected  in  1953 
was  at  hand  was  the  question  of 
cost.  A  pound  of  Captan  costs  several 
times  more  than  a  pound  of  the  least 
expensive  sulfur  used  for  disease 
control.  Growers,  quite  reasonably, 
had  to  be  convinced  that  Captan 
could  produce  a  higher  net  profit. 
For  this  reason,  the  use  of  Captan 
in  1951,  its  first  commercial  year, 
was  pretty  well  confined  to  test  plots 
in  big  orchards.  Apple  growers  in 
particular  (fine  finish  being  so  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  in  apple  pricing)  got 
such  spectacular  results  that  many 
growers  put  their  entire  acreage  of 
dessert  apples  on  a  Captap  program 
in  1952.  Improvement  of  finish,  alone, 
netted  sufficiently  higher  profits  to 
warrant  the  use  of  a  more  expensive 
spray  program.  The  1952  season 
pi-oved  something  else:  Captan - 
sprayed  trees  produced  more  fruit, 
so  much  more  that  growers  found  it 
economic  to  extend  use  of  the  more 
expensive  spray  to  all  varieties,  not 
just  the  dessert  apples. 

Smaller  growers  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  ’52  and  enough  of  them  used 
Captan  in  ’53  to  prove  that  the  fungi¬ 
cide  is  economic,  whatever  the  size 
of  the  orchards.  On  the  basis  of  im¬ 
proved  finish,  alone,  Captan-treated 
apples  sold  to  the  fresh  fruit  market 
..brought  anywhere  from  25  cents  to 
$2.00  per  bushel  more  than  apples 
from  the  same  orchards  treated  with 
other  fungicides, 

What  Growers  Report 

James  Austin  of  Hamlin,  New  York, 
bought  850  pounds  of  Orthocide  50 
Wettable  (50  per  cent  Captan)  at 
approximately  86  cents  per  pound. 
A  good  grade  of  wettable  sulfur 
would  have  cost  10  cents  a  pound, 
but  he  would  have  to  use  five  pounds 
of  sulfur  to  one  pound  of  Orthocide. 
His  total  Orthocide  spray  bill  was 
$733,  or  $457  more  than  an  equival¬ 
ent  treatment  with  sulfur.  His  total 
crop  was  18,000  bushels.  All  he 
needed  to  cancel  out  the  additional 
cost  of  the  Orthocide  was  a  25  cent 
better  return  per  bushel  on  only  1/10 
of  his  crop.  He  states  that  he  got  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  this. 


Harold  H.  Smith  of  North  Rose, 
New  York,  had  so  much  scab  on  his 
five  acres  of  sulfur-sprayed  McIn¬ 
tosh  foliage  by  the  first  week  in  June 
that  he  was  seriously  considering 
discontinuing  treatment  and  giving 
up  the  crop  entirely.  I  nstead,  he 
switched  to  Orthocide  50  Wettable 
and  came  out  with  a  2,000-bushel 
crop  of  clean,  quality  apples  that 
bi'ought  an  average  of  30  cents  more 
per  bushel  than  those  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  orchards  where  other  fungicidal 
programs  wei’e  used.  It  cost  Mr. 
Smith  four  and  a  half  cents  more  per 
bushel  to  use  Orthocide  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  continue  with  his  sulfur 
pi’Ogram.  His  net  gain  per  bushel, 
therefore,  averaged  around  25  cents. 

More  Fruit,  Better  Size 

^In  addition  to  reduction  of  disease 
loss,  Captan  has  been  shown  to  in¬ 
crease  yield  per  tree.  Grower  Donald 
Lutts  of  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  reports 
the  same  number  of  apples  on  his 
Orthocide-sprayed  trees  last  year  as 
in  pi'evious  years  when  other  fungi¬ 
cides  were  used,  but  the  yield  fi'om 
his  four  and  a  half  acre  block  of 
Baldwins  was  increased  by  1,000 
bushels.  He  attributes  this  increase 
in  size  of  fruit  to  healthier  foliage. 
Healthy  foliage,  which  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  Captan- 
sprayed  tree,  results  in  one  of  two 
things:  either  there  is  more  fi'uit 
produced,  or  the  fruit  produced  has 
larger  and  moi’e  uniform  size.  Foliage 
that  has  been  damaged  by  irritants 
cannot  produce  as  good  a  supply  of 
carbohydrates,  which  directly  affect 
fruit  quality  and  production  of  fruit 
buds,  as  luxuriant  foliage  that  keeps 
its  green  much  later  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Lutts  got  returns  the  first  year 
with  larger  sized  fruit  and  observed 
that  fruit  buds,  indicating  this  year’s 
production,  v/ere  considerably  more 
abundant  than  in  previous  years. 

Captan’s  effect  on  peaches  and 
cherries  is  much  the  same.  Alton 
Boyle  of  Medina,  New  Yoi'k,  used  a 
complete  Orthocide  schedule  on  his 
sour  chei'ries  in  1953.  He  repoi’ts 
that  the  foliage  on  the  trees  was 
larger  and  gi-eener  than  ever  before 
and  the  cherries  larger,  better  colored 
and  ripened  more  evenly.  Control  of 
Brown  Rot  and  Cherry  Leaf  Spot 
was  practically  perfect.  “Although 
there  was  considerable  leaf  loss  of 
other  cherries  in  my  vicinity,  my 
ti-ees  kept  their  large  dark  foliage 
until  later  than  usual.”  Mr.  Boyle 
also  used  a  Captan  program  on  his 
apples  with  outstanding  results. 

Captan  is  a  highly  stable  com¬ 
pound  with  low  toxicity,  and  it  is 
compatible  with  most  insecticides. 
Although  there  is  a  good  range  of 
safety  as  to  dosage,  it  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  consult  authorities  for  dos¬ 
age  recommendations  found  best  for 
a  particular  region.  Captan  has  also 
shown  good  results  when  used  as  a 
seed  treatment  for  vegetables  and 
field  crops.  Marcia  Lee 


The  profitable  resut  of  using  suitable  sprays  on  apples  is  shown  here  in 
the  fruit  grown  by  Victor  and  George  Harmyk  (l.  and  r.)  of  Keyport ,  N.  J. 
The  extra  fine  finish  and  superior  color  of  the  Red  and  Golden  Delicious 
and  Rome  Beauties  (left)  brought  a  dollar  more  a  box  for  them  than  the 
sulfur -sprayed  apples,  otherwise  similarly  grown  and  of  the  same  size, 

shown  on  the  right. 
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^  “Hard-To-Mow”  Spots.  Sickle  operates  at  sharp  angles  for 
mowing  steep  slopes  on  pond  banks  or  rough  pastures.  Front 
view  of  cutter  bar  lets  operator  mow  close  to  obstacles. 


^  Two-Ram  Hydraulic  Control.  One  raises  inner  shoe  up  to  14 
inches  above  ground  level  .  .  .  other  angles  cutter  bar  from 
about  30°  below  level  to  nearly  upright  position. 

^  Break-Back  Cutter  Bar.  Adjustable  tension-spring  lock  re¬ 
leases  cutter  bar  to  swing  back  upon  hitting  obstacle.  Backing 
tractor  recouples  unit  for  continuing  mowing. 


Use  Eagle  Hitch  or  Drawbar  While  Mower  Is  Mounted 

Even  when  mower  is  mounted  on  Case  Low-Seat  Tractor  and 
coupled  on  PTO  assembly,  most  rear-mounted  Eagle  Hitch  imple¬ 
ments  can  be  used  at  same  time  with  regular  Constant  Hydraulic 
Control  .  .  .  drawbar  also  is  ready  at  all  times  for  pull-type  equip¬ 
ment.  Two  handy  fingertip  levers  control  the  two  rams  that  raise 
and  lower  cutter  bar  and  inner  shoe  .  .  .  permits  fast,  easy  mowing 
in  odd-shaped  fields,  on  slopes  of  ditch  banks  and  ponds,  side  hills 
and  pastures  studded  with  stumps,  brush  and  stones.  Heavy,  rigid 
A-frame  construction  to  withstand  severe  conditions  ...  is  mounted 
on  shock-absorbing  rubber  bushings.  Cutter  bar  is  reinforced  .  .  . 
hydraulically  raises  to  upright  position  for  quick  transport. 


SEE  IT  PERFORM.  You’ll  be  amazed  when  you 

try  this  new  Case  Side-Mounted  Mower  .  .  .  see  how 
it  mows  at  steep  angles  and  in  tight  places  where  you 
couldn’t  mow  before.  Choice  of  6  or  7-foot  cut.  Ask 


your  Case  dealer  for  a  demonstration  today. 


FIND  OUT  MORE  ABOUT  NEW  THINGS 

For  illustrated  catalogs  or  folders,  mark  here  or  write 
in  margin  any  items  that  interest  you.  Send  to  ).  I.  Case 
Co.,  Dept.  C-714,  Racine,  Wis. 


□  New  Side-Mounted 
All-Purpose  Mower 

□  New'  No.  200  Eagle 
Hitch  Side  Rake 

□  Field  Forage  Harvester 


Eagle  Hitch  Tractors — 

□  New  2-plow  Low-Cost, 
Low-Seat  Tractor 

□  New  2-3  Plow  "SC" 

□  Big  3-4  plow  “DC" 


Name 


Post  Office 
RFD _ 


.  State_ 
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Steer  clear 
of  trouble! 


The  place  to  discover  how  well  your  tractor’s  running  is 
not  out  in  the  fields.  Before  starting  out,  "test-run”  your 
tractor.  Be  sure  it’s  ready  to  take  on  a  tough  assignment. 
Here  are  a  few  tips  that  may  help,  particularly  if  your 
tractor  has  been  stored  for  a  time. 


fk  good  line 
to  follow! 


A  gummed-up  fuel  line  or  carburetor  can  cause  you  no 
end  of  trouble.  Often,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  shot  of  Gulf 
SDL,  the  great  new  fuel  system  conditioner.  SDL  dis¬ 
solves  gum,  absorbs  moisture  and  guards  against  corro¬ 
sion,  lubricates  top  cylinders  and  valves.  It’s  a  3-way  tonic 
for  fuel  systems. 


Don’t  let  her 
run  a  fever! 


If  your  engine’s  overheating,  it  could  be  for  one  of  these 
reasons:  broken  pump  shaft,  loose  impeller,  clogged  radi¬ 
ator,  loose  or  broken  fan  belt,  obstruction  in  front  of 
radiator,  damaged  core,  insufficient  liquid  in  cooling  sys¬ 
tem,  or  internal  engine  trouble. 


Is  your 
rubber  tired? 


When  a  cut  penetrates  to  the  cord  body,  it  should  be  vul¬ 
canized  immediately.  Have  smaller,  shallow  cuts  repaired 
at  the  same  time.  If  there’s  any  doubt  about  your  tires 
standing  the  gaff,  better  order  a  set  of  Gulf  Rear  Tractor 
Tires  now.  Their  special  high-cleated  treads  give,  extra 
traction,  full  power  at  the  drawbar. 


This  spring  and 
every  spring, 
save  money  with 
GULF’S  BIG  3! 


II.  Guff  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of 
separate  greases. 

2,  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 

Thrifty  Formers  Go  Gulf  Gulfprlde  H,  D.-the  high  detergency  motor  oil 

— keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 


'  ■ 


Fruit  Handling  Goes  Modern 

A  grower  reports  on  his  experience 
with  a  tractor  lift  and  pallets 
in  harvesting  his  apple  crop. 


HE  remarkable  growth  in 
the  use  of  pallets  and  in¬ 
dustrial  lifts  in  handling 
supplies,  shipments  and  all 
manner  of  things  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  our  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  has  been  such  a  boon 
adaptation  to  agriculture 
seems  only  a  matter  of  time.  Farmers 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  have  been  faced  with  the  difficult 
problem  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
hand  labor  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of,  say,  a  box  of  apples.  Ma¬ 
chinery  has  revolutionized  dairy, 
livestock,  grain  and  some  other  types 
of  farming.  Until  recently,  little  along 
this  line  has  been  done  for  fruit 
growing  in  the  Northeast.  A  few 
years  ago  the  development  of  one- 
man  spraying  and  dusting  equipment 
made  a  big  stride  toward  this  end 
for  orchardists,  but  harvest  and  its 
demands  for  fast  handling  without 
bruising  and  with  limited  and  costly 
labor  is  still  a  sericus  problem.  Much 
of  this  labor  is  comparatively  un¬ 
skilled  and  the  better  use  of  the 
skilled  help  available  is  of  prime 
importance. 

The  use  of  pallets,  jack  trucks,  and 
industrial  type  lifts  with  small 
wheels  has  been  increasing  in  hand¬ 
ling  apples  in  cold  storage  the  past 
few  years.  Such  equipment* was  only 
adapted  to  use  on  concrete  or  other 
hard  surfaces.  About  two  years  ago, 
lifting  attachments  for  ordinary 
farm  tractors  made  their  appearance. 
Thus  the  use  of  lifts  was  no  longer 
limted  to  paved  areas,  and  big  pos¬ 
sibilities  were  made  available  for 
farm  and  related  uses  where  uneven 
ground  had  to  be  considered.  As  fruit 
production  in  quantity  involves  the 
handling  of  so  many  identical  con¬ 
tainers,  it  seemed  logical  to  look  to 
the  experience  of  industry  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Partly  through  an  article  published 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  last 
June  on  the  use  of  pallets  in  hand¬ 
ling  fruit  in  Michigan  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  farm  tractor  lifts 
were  available,  the  author  formulated 
a  plan  for  handling  his  Blossom 
Farm  apples  on  pallets  from  the  tree 
to  the  grader  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  minimum  of  hand-handling  and 
bruising.  One  big  problem  was  to 
find  a  lift  which  could  be  obtained 
in  this  section.  Several  lifts  of  the 
type  desired  are  made  in  the  Far 
West  but  it  was  felt  one  was  needed 
which  could  be  serviced  locally  in 
case  of  emergency.  After  finding  a 
lift  that  seemed  to  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  requirements,  a  local  tractor 
dealer  was  so  interested  in  the  plan 
we  had  worked  out  for  handling  our 
fruit  that  he  offered  to  obtain  and 
bring  a  tractor  lift  to  the  farm  to  be 
tried  out.  He  located  a  second-hand 
jack  truck  for  us;  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  he  had  never  had  previous 
experience  with  lifts  or  the  selling 
of  them.  After  consideration  of  the 
investment  involved  and  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  its  possibilities,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  completely  revolutionize  our. 


handling  methods  and  eliminate  most 
of  the  back-breaking  lifting  of  or¬ 
chard  boxes  of  apples  with  labor- 
saving  primarily  in  mind. 

A  lift  was  purchased  which  was 
mounted  on  the  rear  of  a  farm  trac- 
tcr  ?o  as  to  leave  the  front  view  un¬ 
obstructed  in  moving  about  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  lift  can  be  mounted  either 
front  or  rear  but  for  our  use  the  rear 
mounting  has  proved  to  be  the  better. 
A  separate  hydraulic  pump  operated 
from  a  powrer  take-off  does  the  work 
and  is  controlled  by  two  easily  mani¬ 
pulated  levers.  The  forks  are  33 
inches  long  and  will  lift  2,000  pounds 
to  a  height  of  over  eight  feet.  The 
lift  tilts  forward  or  back  to  facilitate 
picking  up,  leveling  or  discharging 
a  load.  We  added  a  frame  to  give 
backing  to  the  load  which  could  be 
tilted  forward  against  the  frame  for 
stability  in  moving  longer  distances. 
By  the  addition  of  a  projecting  iron 
on  each  side  which  reached  back 
far  enough  to  steady  the  second  row 
of  boxes  as  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture,  tipping  sideways 
was  prevented  so  that  tying  a  load 
was  seldom  necessary. 

Pallets  constructed  of  culled  lum¬ 
ber  36  by  45  inches  with  2x6s  run¬ 
ning  the  3 6 -inch  way,  allowed  us, 
with  our  size  orchard  boxes,  to  load 
six  boxes  on  a  tier,  four  high,  cr  24 
orchard  boxes  to  a  load.  The  pallets 
were  loaded  and  tallied  by  a  man  at 
the  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  tractor 
man  lifted  the  24-box  load  and 
placed  it  on  a  truck  conveniently 
located  nearby.  We  carried  six.  pallets 
on  a  load  following  with  a  pallet  on 
the  tractor  lift.  The  lift  then  un¬ 
loaded  these  pallets  at  the  packing 
house  or  any  convenient  place  until 
we  were  ready  to  grade  them  and 
load  for  storage  or  processing.  At  the 
packing  house  a  jack  truck  was  used 
to  move  the  pallets  about  as  desired, 
eliminating  hand-handling  of  ‘the 
boxes  entirely  except  to  place  them 
on  the  dumper  at  the  grader  Thus, 
the  bruising  incident  to  repeated 
handling  of  the  boxes  and  perhaps 
jarring  against  each  other  -on  con¬ 
veyors  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  ease  and  speed  with  which  the 
pallets  could  be  moved  as  desired 
simplified  the  whole  packing  house 
and  shipping  operation  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  big  saving  of  labor 

As  parts  of  our  orchard  are  rather 
steep  hillsides,  we  anticipated  we 
would  not  be  able  to  load  pallets  on 
these  steeper  parts  but  we  soon  found 
that  loaded  pallets  could  be  handled 
with  ease  under  any  conditions  since 
the  lift  can  be  tilted  forward  or  back 
to  keep  the  load  level;  and  common 
sense  did  the  rest.  A  careful  tractor 
man  is  essential  and  some  experience 
is  necessary  to  develop  dexterity  in 
handling  the  lift,  but  .we  found  this 
was  soon  attained  and  the  men  en- 
ioyed  the  work  which  previously  had 
been  shunned  because  of  the  back¬ 
aches.  involved  in  the  constant  han¬ 
dling  of  boxes  of  apples  on  and  off 
•the  trailers. 

With  no  previous  experience  han- 


iiips . 

The  tractor  lift  shown  here  at  Blossom  Farm,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y-, 
has  the  regular  lifting  forks  and  also  extra  bracing  and  backing  to  steady 
the  load.  Those  are  loaded  pallets  in  the  background. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-MURKER 


dling  apples  in  this  way  and  no  other 
grower’s  experience  to  guide  us,  it 
did  not  seem  wise  to  discard  our  old 
trailers  entirely  for  an  untried 
method,  which  admittedly  was  an 
experiment.  Another  season,  we  plan 
a  four-wheel  trailer  which  will  carry 
eight  pallets  and  can  be  drawn  to 
and  from  the  orchard  either  by  the 
lift  tractor  or  any  other  available 
power.  A  low  trailer  of  this  type 
can  be  arranged  so  it  can  be  unloaded 
at  the  packing  house  either  with  the 
fork  lift  or  by  the  use  of  a  steel 
ramp,  with  the  jack  truck  leaving 
the  lift  free  for  other  work  if  de¬ 
sirable.  This  v/ill  avoid  tying  up  our 
truck  and  driver,  and  free  them  for 
for  drawing  to  cold  storage. 

While  every  orc'hardist  has  differ¬ 
ent  requirements  or  different  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet,  as  well  as  building 


Brom  Bregman  loads  24  boxes  into  a 
processing  truck  with  a  lift  at 
Blossom  Farm. 


or  packing  facilities,  the  system  we 
used  this  past  year  for  our  conditions 
was  successful  far  beyond  our  most 
optimistic  dreams  and  we  believe 
it  can  be  adapted  with  modifications 
to  many  similar  operations  with  pro¬ 
fitable  results.  With  this  experience 
behind  us  and  a  few  minor  changes 
in  our  methods,  we  know  that  the 
lift  and  pallet  method  will  mean 
even  greater  savings  in  labor  another 
season,  and  also  in  a  lack  of  bruising. 
Which  pallet  handling  has  made  pos¬ 


sible.  It  means  so  much  in  getting 
fine  quality  fruit  to  market  in  prime 
condition.  In  handling  a  crop  of 
25,000  boxes  of  apples  in  the  1953 
season,  we  reduced  our  labor  costs 
more  than  $1,000.  Part  of  this  saving 
was  made  possible  by  the  lift  and 
part  through  reduced  packing  house 
labor  because  of  pallet  handling.  As 
we  have  already  noted,  we  did  not 
feel  we  could  safely  make  a  com¬ 
plete  change  from  trailer  handling  to 
pallets  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and,  therefore,  we  did  not  reap  its 
full  benefit  this  year.  However,  two 
and  a  half  men  did  what  formerly 
required  six  men,  freeing  three  and 
a  half  men  for  other  work.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  labcr  was  enough  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  lift,  jack  truck,  which 
we  purchased  second-hand,  and  most 
of  the  125  pallets  which  we  made 
ourselves.  A  few  more  pallets  would 
have  been  helpful  in  handling  the 
crop  this  past  year  and  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  another  season. 

Fruit  is  not  our  only  enterprise 
and,  while  we  had  bought  the  lift  for 
the  handling  of  fruit,  and  had  anti¬ 
cipated  taking  the  attachment  off  the 
tractor  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  season, 
we  have  found  so  many  uses  for  it 
rt  has  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  farm  equipment.  With  a  spe¬ 
cial  pallet  we  put  125  empty  apple 
boxes  at  a  load  to  the  second  story 
storage  loft.  We  transport  and  elevate 
packing  supplies  as  well  as  poultry 
feed  to  the  second  floor  with  ease. 
One  man  can  load  20  bales  of  hay 
or  straw  at  ground  level,  take  it  to 
a  nearby  barn  and  elevate  to  unload, 
distribute  orchard  or  strawberry 
mulch  and  so  forth.  Heavy  logs  can 
be  loaded  from  ground  level  with 
ease.  Our  power-pruning  compressor 
has  been  mounted  on  the  tractor 
which  operates  the  lift  and  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  attaching  a 
platform  to  the  lift  extending  over 
the  tractor  which  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  hydraulically  as  desired  for 
pruning  or  can  be  quickly  detached. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  ‘the  many 
labor-saving  uses  we  have  found  for 
the  tractor  lift  on  our  farm. 

George  B.  Woodward 


To  Farm  with 


Plant  Food 

werciaf  Crops 


SSMBU* 


You  get  more  plant  food 

for  your  money,  your  crops  get  extra 

growing  energy  that  pays  off  in  highest-quality  yields 

and  bigger  profits  when  you  farm  with  energized 

Vertagreen. 

Every  year  thousands  of  farmers  report  new  crop 
records,  amazing  growing  results  with  Vertagreen. 
Extra  strength,  perfectly  blended  Vertagreen 
feeds  crops  completely,  helps  carry  them  /&  ||k 
through  dry  weather  and  provides  real 
growing  power  from  planting  right  /  *  ^  JK 

through  to  the  harvest.  f 

And  Vertagreen  actually  costs  \  IBB?  .  *  I 

you  less  in  the  long  run.  See  your  friendly^®^^^5  >  J 
Armour  agent  today.  Ask  him  for  Vertagreen 
in  the  analysis  especially  prepared  for  . 

crops  and  soils  in  your  section.  f  .MWf BvA  M 


ORDER  NOW!  Be  sure.  Have  Vertagreen  on  hand  when  you  need  it.  Get  your 
order  in  now.  Prompt  delivery  may  be  difficult  on  late  orders. 


IT’S  GOOD 
BUSINESS 


MORE  FARMERS  USE  ARMOUR’S 


More  and  better 
apples  and  peaches 
with  PHYGON-XL! 


UNTREATED  APPLES 


Bushels  of 
extra  dollars 
for  you ! 


TREATED  WITH  PHYGON-XL, 
THE  ORCHARD  FUNGICIDE 


It  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  tree  to  apply  Phygon-XL,  for 
it’s  the  least  expensive  organic  fungicide  you  can  use.  But 
more  important,  you’ll  market  far  morewl  apples  for  far 
greater  profits.  Phygon-treated  apples  ripen  more  uni¬ 
formly.  You’ll  have  fewer  “rejects”  because  Phygon-XL, 
when  properly  applied,  gives  you  almost  100%  apple  scab 
control. 

Besides  apple  scab,  Phygon-XL  effectively  controls 
bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches,. California  blight  of 
peaches,  brown  rot  and  blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach 
leaf  curl  and  many  other  fungus  diseases.  Phygon-XL  is 
simple  to  apply.  It  mixes  effectively  with  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  fungicides  and  insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pol¬ 
len  and  bees  and  does  not  affect  odor  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Order  Phygon-XL  or  formulations  containing  Phygon  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


50"  ANNIVERSARY 


Naugatuck  Chemical 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT. 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


KILL  RATS  WITH 

warfarin 


WISCONSIN  ALUMNI 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


£  AlfE  Shoe  Leather 
V  E  Time-Money 


USE  A  a 


HERD  SEEDER  CO.,  Lucerne  29,  Indiana 


Why  walk?  You'll  save  three 
ways  with  the  Herd — and  get  your 
seeding  done  in  just  the  little  time 
the  weather  often  gives  you.  Use 
the  HERD  for  pellet  fertilizer  or 
nitrates,  too.  Two  sizes,  P.T.O.  op* 
erated,  well  built,  accurate. 


The  5  bushel  Herd  Sure  Feed 
Seeder.  Also  built  in  1!4  bu.  size. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly-use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  bht  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y  orkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  63rd  Horticulture  Issue 

EREWITH  is  our  63rd  Annual  Horti¬ 
culture  Issue.  Not  that  each  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  throughout  the  year 
does  not  contain  interesting  items  and  facts 
about  horticulture,  but  once  a  year  it 
seems  important  to  point  up  the  significance 
of  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers  to  those  we 
serve  in  the  great  Northeast. 

In  this  issue  there  is  once  again  a  broad 
array  of  good,  common  sense  material  on  the 
most  important  current  issues  facing  fruit 
growers.  Included  are  discussions  of  orchard 
sprays,  of  vegetable  crops,  of  fruit  handling, 
of  strawberry  culture,  of  grape  yields,  and 
of  the  revolution  that  has  occurred  in  fruit 
growing  in  the  last  decade. 

Also  in  this  issue  readers  will  find  numer¬ 
ous  advertisements  of  responsible  seed  and 
nursery  concerns,  of  nationally  known  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  equipment  and  of  agri¬ 
cultural  supplies.  They,  too,  have  marched 
forward  with  the  same  vision  and  far¬ 
sightedness  as  the  fruit  \  industry  itself.  It 
has  long  been  the  policy  of  this  paper  to 
accept  advertisements  only  from  reputable 
business  concerns.  Our  subscribers  can  there¬ 
fore  place  their  orders  with  any  concern 
represented  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  with 
complete  confidence  that  they  will  receive 
fair  treatment. 

All  of  us  knew  there  had  been  great 
changes  in  agriculture  since  thb  war,  and  that 
there  had  been  equally  great  changes  in  fruit 
growing  since  the  war.  But  we  have  all  been 
so  busy  that  we  have  scarcely  had  the  time 
to  see  what  was  really  happening.  The  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  so  short  a  time  as  10 
years,  as  is  pointed  out  in  one  of  our  feature 
articles,  are  startling  —  and  all  to  the  good. 

It  is  something  else  again  to  realize  that 
the  industry  has  taken  all  these  changes  in 
stride,  has  absorbed  them,  and  has  itself  ad¬ 
justed  to  them.  It  is  a  grand  example  of  the 
American  way  of  free  enterprise  and  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  individual  to  contribute 
with  spirit  and  intelligence  to  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

May  the  next  decade  prove  to  be  as  good 
as  the  past  decade  has  been. 


Hasty ,  Drastic ,  Unfair 

THERE  is,  justifiably,  a  mixed  reaction  to 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson’s  cut  in  the 
butter  support  price  from  90  to  75  per  cent  of 
parity,  effective  April  1.  The  Secretary  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  action  will  prevent  any  further 
increase  in  the  government’s  huge  stockpile 
of  butter,  which  has  risen  from  16  million 
pounds  to  the  present  270  million  pounds  in 
the  past  year,  and  will  also  encourage  butter 
consumption  in  competition  with  oleo.  The 
Secretary’s  major  premise  is  that  we  cannot 
hold  up  our  agricultural  economy  indefinitely 
with  price  supports  and  their  consequent 
ever-mounting  surpluses. 

Every  person  with  a  grain  of  sense  in  his 
head  and  an  ounce  of  sympathy  in  his 


heart  for  the  average  dirt  farmer  will  agree 
with  this  basic  philosophy.  The  question  now 
is  whether  the  present  approach  is  correct  as 
to  timing,  extent  and  reciprocity. 

Dairy  farmers  will  be  most  seriously 
affected  by  this  butter  price  drop.  With  three 
years  of  falling  prices  behind  them,  they  can¬ 
not  afford — and  the  country  along  with  them 
— to  take  any  further  cutback  at  this  time 
when  there  is  no  corresponding  change  in  the 
cost  of  things  they  buy.  Other  branches  of 
agriculture — cotton,  wheat  and  corn,  for  ex¬ 
ample  — are  “protected”  by  high  price  sup¬ 
ports;  industry  has  its  tariffs  and  labor  its 
minimum  wage.  If  price  supports  are  to  be 
done  away  with,  let  it  be  done  gradually 
“across  the  board”,  and  let  other  segments 
of  the  national  economy  be  treated  likewise. 
Why  discriminate  against  the  dairy  farmer? 

The  milk  producer  in  the  Northeast  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  least  support-minded  farmer  in  the 
country,  but  he  feels,  and  rightly  so,  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  likewise  sauce  for  the 
gander.  Feed  is  still  high,  there  is  no  drop  in 
labor  costs,  and  the  prices  of  supplies  he  needs, 
both  as  consumer  and  as  farmer,  give  little 
promise  of  any  substantial  decrease.  The 
rights  of  dairymen  must  therefore  be  given 
fuller  and'  fairer  recognition,  with  a  less 
drastic  slash  in  the  butter  support  price, 
an  immediate  increase  in  his  Class  III 
(manufacturing)  price,  and  even  a  temporary 
higher  price  for  that  portion  of  his  milk  that 
goes  into  fluid  use. 


1954  Prospects  for  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  in  New  York 

EGETABLE  and  fruit  growers  of  New 
York  State  can  expect  about  the  same 
demand  for  their  products  in  1954  as  last 
year.  Based  on  recent  surveys,  prices  received 
for  vegetables  this  year  will  also  average 
about  the  same  as  in  1953,  as  will  production 
costs.  Labor  for  vegetable  farms,  both  regu¬ 
lar  and  seasonal,  will  continue  to  be  scarce, 
and  farmers  will  be  faced  with  about  the  same 
wage  rates,  perhaps  somewhat  higher.  How¬ 
ever,  fertilizer  and  machinery  costs  will  be-, 
less  than  last  year.  In  New  York  State  the 
1953  acreage  of  market  vegetables  was  slightly 
lower  than  in  1952,  but  production  was  larger 
and  most  growers  therefore  received  some¬ 
what  lower  average  prices.  The  onion  crop 
was  exceptional,  with  yields  about  50  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1952  on  about  the  same 
acreage. 

Efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor  on  fruit  farms 
will  continue  to  be  made  the  main  concern 
of  growers  since  wages  are  expected  to  re¬ 
main  high.  With  favorable  weather,  produc¬ 


My  Farm 

My  farm,  to  me,  is  not  just  land 
Where  bare,  unpainted  buildings  stand; 

To  me,  my  farm  is  nothing  less 
Than  all  created  loveliness. 

My  farm  is  not  where  I  must  soil 
Tired  hands  in  endless,  dreary  toil; 

But  where  thru  seed  and  swelling  pod, 
I  learn  to  walk  and  talk  with  God. 

My  farm  to  me  -is  not  a  place 
Outmoded  by  a  modern  race; 

Instead  it’s  where  I  just  see  less 
Of  evil,  greed  and  selfishness. 

My  farm’s  not  lonely,  for  all  day 
All  Nature  is  at  work  and  play; 

And  here,  when  age  comes,  free  from  fears 
I  hope  to  live  long,  joyous  years. 

My  farm’s  a  haven,  here  dwells  rest, 

Security  and  happiness, 

Whate’er  befalls  the  world  outside, 

Here  faith  and  hope  and  love  abide. 

Sweet  mystery  of  death  and  life, 

Unsolved  my  man’s  eternal  strife 
To  guess  the  truth  by  test  or  creed 
While  blinded  by  his  lusts  and  greed. 

Should’st  Thou,  O  God,  my  soul  elate, 

From  death  —  and  birth  —  to  incarnate 
A  life  refreshed  from  evil’s  harm, 

I  pray  Thee,  take  me  to  my  farm. 

And  so  my  farm  is  not  just  land  ' 

Where  bare  unpainted  buildings  stand; 
To  me,  my  farm  is  nothing  less 
Than  all  God’s  hoarded  loveliness. 

- —  Author  unknown 

Courtesy  of  H.  M.  Wetmore,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


tion  in  1954  should  be  larger  than  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  1952  and  1953  crops;  efficient 
marketing  will  thus  be  of  great  importance. 
Fertilizer  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
economical  items  in  fruit  growing. 

According  to  a  recent  Cornell  report,  the 
prospects  for  the  major  fruits  are  as  follows: 
Apples — larger  TJ.  S.  crop,  prices  to  growers 
possibly  may  average  lower  than  in  1953; 
over  the  long  run,  the  production  trend  is 
downward,  since  bearing  acreage  is  slowly 
being  reduced;  peaches — production  probably 
as  large  as  in  1953,  with  a  slight  dip  in  prices; 
pears— with  average  weather,  the  crop  will 
probably  be  about  the  same,  and  prices  steady; 
sour  cherries — larger  crop  indicated,  assuming 
average  weather,  although  national  crop  may 
be  smaller,  with  prices  about  the  same  as  last 
year;  sweet  cherries  —  production  possibly 
above  1953  but,  here  too,  down  slightly  for 
the  nation  with  prices  averaging  the  same; 
grapes — crop  at  least  as  large  as  the  previous 
year,  with  larger  national  production  antici¬ 
pated. 


Court  Hears  Co-op.  Payment  Case 

THE  issues  in  the  Grant  case,  in  which  the 
validity  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  co¬ 
op.  payments  under  New  York’s  Federal  Milk 
Order  is  challenged,  were  tried  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  District  Court  in  Washington.  The 
suit  was  originally  instituted  two  years  ago 
by  seven  individual  New  York  producers 
shortly  after  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  co-op.  payment  provisions  under  the 
Boston  Order  were  illegal. 

Last  month,  the  directors  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Assn,  voted  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Grant  case  as  amicus 
curiae  in  support  of  the  plaintiffs’  position. 
This  action  clearly  places  that  organization  on 
record  against  the  principle  of  co-op.  pay¬ 
ments.  It  took  no  little  courage  to  adopt  this 
position,  not  only  because  Eastern  is  a  co¬ 
operative  that  has  been  receiving  payments 
under  the  old  provisions  and  would  receive 
much  larger  payments  under  the  new  pro¬ 
visions,  but  also  because  Eastern  voted  in 
favor  of  the  new  co-op.  payment  amendments 
early  this  Winter.  Spokesmen  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  point  out  that  their  vote  in  that  regard 
was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any 
suspension  of  the  Order,  which  the  Secretary 
might  well  have  done  if  the  amendment  had 
been  defeated. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  minced 
words  or  straddled  fences  on  these  coopera¬ 
tive  payments.  We  have  been  against  them 
since  1938  because  they  are  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  healthy  farm  cooperation.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  cooperatives  are 
successful  because  they  are  well-run,  efficient 
cooperatives,  not  because  they  receive  hand¬ 
outs  for  doing  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
anyway. 

The  participation  of  a  representative  co¬ 
operative  in  the  Grant  case  challenging  the 
validity  of  co-op.  payments  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  persuading  the  court  that  there 
is  less  supine  unanimity  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  on  this  issue  than  may  appear  on 
the  surface. 


Brevities 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  New  York  is 
the  leading  onion  growing  State  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  time,  labor  and  land  area  involved,  no 
other  farm  enterprise  renders  as  much  return  in 
food  value,  pleasure  and  health  as  the  home 
garden. 

“Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure:  but  unto 
them  that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing 
pure;  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  is  de¬ 
filed.”  —  Titus  1:15. 

Overweight  persons  can  shorten  the  belt  line 
and  lengthen  the  life  line  by  making  lean  meat 
the  basis  of  their  diet.  The  animal  proteins  in  lean 
meat  help  to  burn  up  excess  fat  and  thereby 
speed  up  loss  in  weight. 

Are  there  electric  cords  under  your  rugs,  or 
tacked  to  the  baseboard,  wall  or  ceiling?  Better 
have  an  electrician  put  in  permanent  wiring  if 
the  need  for  current  is  to  continue  long.  And 
where  cords  are  frayed,  replace  them,  so  as  to 
avoid  short  circuits  —  and  fire. 
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Why  an 


International  Diesel  Crawler 


starts  ticking  off  acres  •  •  • 

right  after  breakfast! 

» 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  within  seconds  after  you  get  into 
the  seat,  your  International  crawler  diesel  engine  can  be  op¬ 
erating  on  diesel  fuel—  ready  for  another  big  cost-cutting  day. 

International’s  exclusive  all-weather  starting  system  saves 
time— important,  valuable  time— on  every  start,  hot  or  cold. 
This  simplified  system  also  saves  you  the  cost,  upkeep  and 
bother  of  a  separate  starting  engine  or  other  diesel  starting 
complications. 


Start  on  gasoline  *  .  . 

On  the  cushioned  seat, 
you  place  the  change¬ 
over  lever  in  starting 
position,  pull  the  starter 
switch  rod,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  diesel  crawler's 
engine  starts  on  gasoline. 


Then  Change  Over  . .  . 

You  get  a  speedy  warm¬ 
up  from  direct  combus¬ 
tion  heat,  then  simply 
move  the  change-over 
lever  to  operate  the  prop¬ 
erly  heat-conditioned 
engine  as  a  diesel.  No 
other  system  is  so  sure 
and  simple. 


I 

This  7 ’/2 -foot  wheel-controlled  McCormick®  No.  24-B  offset 


disk  harrow  is  working  7  inches  deep  —  making  28  acres  of 
mellow,  clod-free  seedbed  daily.  The  light-treading  33  hp 
International  TD-6  crawler  is  pulling  this  big  harrow  at  fourth 
speed,  on  less  than  2  gallons  of  low-cost  fuel  per  hour. 


Operate  on  dieseti 
fuel ...  The  engine  now 
operates  on  diesel  fuel 
ignited  solely  by  the 
heat  of  compression.  This 
exclusive  IH  starting  fea¬ 
ture  is  particularly  appre¬ 
ciated  in  cold  weather? 


Let  the  coupon  bring  you  further  design  and  performance  facts 
—  conclusive  reasons  why  so  many  experienced  users  of  heavy- 
duty  power  are  switching  to  International  diesel  crawlers  and 
crawler-matched  McCormick  implements.  And  your  nearby 
IH  dealer  invites  you  to  prove  International  crawler  advan¬ 
tages  to  yourself,  with  a  demonstration.  See  him  soon. 
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International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Department  RNY-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

j 

Please  send  me  the  free  catalog  files  checked: 

I  |  File  1.  International  crawler  Q  File  2.  International  diesel 

|  and  McCormick  equipment  crawler  performance  facts, 

catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . . 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1 


I  I  File  3.  International  diesel  crawler,  McCormick 
No.  24-B  Disk  Harrow. 

Name _ 

,  f 

Add  ress _ 

Post  Office _ State _ 

I  I  farm _ acres.  My  principal  crops  are _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ 

I - 1 
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Signs  for  Extra  Power 

These  Tydol  signs  are 'symbols  of  more  power, 
more  economy  for  all  your  gasoline-powered 
equipment.  All  over  your  farm— by  truck— by 
tractor— by  passenger  car— it’s  the  smooth, 
quiet,  power -surge  of  Tydol  gasolines  that 
make  your  engines  perform  their  best.  Once 
you  jeel  the  difference,  you’ll  never  go  back 
to  ordinary  gasolines! 


Check  your  fire-fighting  aids  now 

As  the  snow  leaves  the  fields  and  woods,  danger  of  fire  increases 
and  will  become  worse  until  well  into  April.  Check  your  fire- 
fighting  aids  — garden  hose,  ladder,  buckets  and  water.  A  55- 
gallon  drum,  carried  on  the  tractor,  with  a  hose  and  a  small  pump 
operated  from  the  power  take-off,  is  good. 


Veedm 

HIGH-DETERGENCY 


.MOTOR  OIL. 


The  Sign  for  Retaining  Horsepower 

Seal  in  all  the  fine  performance  built  into  your 
engine  .  .  .  with  the  famous  VEEDOL  High- 
Detergency  “Film  of  Protection.”  By  resist¬ 
ing  blow-by,  VEEDOL  High-Detergency  seals 
in  horsepower.  So,  depend  on  VEEDOL  High- 
Detergency  motor  oil  — for  cars,  trucks,  and 
any  gasoline  engines! 


« 


The  Sign  for  Longer  Protection 

Not  60  hours  .  .  .  not  100  hours  .  .  .  but  150 
hours  of  trustworthy  tractor  protection !  That’s 
what  you  get  with  VEEDOL  150-Hour  Tractor 
Oil!  k’s“A  Better  Tractor  Oil  By  The  Clock.” 
You’ve  got  a  big  investment  in  your  tractors. 
Protect  it  with  VEEDOL  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil. 


The  Sign  for  Longer  Wear 

There’s  a  top-quality  VEEDOL  grease  to  pro¬ 
tect  all  your  farm  machinery!  To  make  your 
equipment  last  longer,  try  Truck  and  Tractor 
gear  oil,  VC  Lube,  High  Pressure  lube,  Cup 
Grease,  and  Track  Roller  lube  ...  all  fine 
VEEDOL  products. 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 
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Glass  Panel  Heating  Units 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  circular 
concerning  electric  heating  panels. 
This  salesman  stopped  at  our  place 
when  he  saw  that  an  addition  was 
being  put  on  and  tried  his  best  to 
sell  me  some;  cost  approximately  $75 
each  without  installation.  I  myself 
cannot  see  where  they  would  be 
practical  in  the  country  where  the 
wires  are  out  in  the  open.  He  said 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  under¬ 
writers,  but  they  are  having  trouble 
with  the  public  utilities.  What  do 
you  think?  A-  c. 

Glass  panel  heating  units  are  being 
successfully  used  in  many  houses, 
offices  and  farm  buildings.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  certain  limitations 
which,  if  not  recognized,  result  in 
unsatisfactory  and  expensive  re¬ 
sults.  Since  the  manner  in  which 
they  produce  warmth  is  largely 
different  from  traditional  heating 
units,  they  require  certain  con¬ 
ditions  in  order  to  function  satis¬ 
factorily  and  economically. 

In  order  to  completely  heat  a 
house  in  New  Jersey  or  southern 
New  York  State  with  radiant  glass 
panels  economically,  the  structure 
should  be  fully  insulated  with  alum¬ 
inum  foil  spaced  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  lath  and  plaster  or  wall- 
board.  Each  panel  unit  should  be 
thermostatically  controlled.  Houses 
without  basements  are  better  suited 
to  this  type  of  heating  because  the 
panels  do  not  work  well  in  base¬ 
ments.  In  severe  weather  water  pipes 
may  freeze  and  domestic  hot  water 
heaters  do  not  operate  as  efficiently. 

Power  companies  usually  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  them  for 
heating  the  house  completely  when 
the  cost  of  current  exceeds  IV2  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  Another  factor 
that  concerns  the  utilities  is  that  an 
excessive  number  of  radiant  panel 
installations  would  overload  their 
facilities. 


Repair  of  Slate  Roof 

Can  you  help  me  solve  the  follow¬ 
ing  roofing  problem?  The  first  two 
courses  of  the  slate  roof  on  my  home 
are  in  bad  shape.  The  rest  of  the  roof 
is  very  good  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  repair  the  edge 
of  the  roof  without  damaging  the 
balance,  or  causing  leaks  in  this 
critical  spot.  I  would  like  to  use 
aluminum  for  about  20  inches,  but 
how  can  I  get  a  watertight  joint  and 
still  not  have  a  bad  looking  job? 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  s. 

Experienced  slaters  have  a  special 
tool  for  removing  the  nails  under 
shingles  they  intend  to  leave  on  the 
roof.  It  is  a  flat,  thin  blade  of  steel 
about  24  inches  long  and  about  one 
inch  wide.  The  “business”  end  of  the 
blade  is  shaped  like  an  arrow.  The 
wings  of  the  “arrow”  are  used  to 
hook  on  to  a  nail  and  pull  it  out 
from  under  a  shingle. 

Ordinarily  the  first  course  of  any 
shingled  roof  is  doubled.  In  this  case 
the  aluminum  will  replace  the 
needed  doubler  under  the  first  course 
of  your  new  arrangement.  Before  the 
aluminum  is  put  down,  apply  a  layer 
of  30  lb.  asphalt  saturated  roofer’s 
felt.  The  upper  edge  of  the  alumin¬ 
um  should  extend  up  as  far  as  it  can 
be  forced  under  the  first  course  of 
shingles.  If  the  roof  is  flatter  than 
an  8-inch  and  12-inch  pitch,  and  the 
aluminum  reaches  only  about  one 
inch  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the 
second  course/  then  some  roofing 
mastic  should  be  inserted  in  the 
joints  between  the  shingles  of  the 
first  course.  Just  a  small  amount  is 
needed  in  each  joint  just  below  the 
butt  of  the  second  course. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  aluminum, 
where  it  is  anchored  at  the  eaves, 
should  be  folded  back  under  about 
2%  inches.  One-half  of  this  folded 
portion,  1%  inches,  is  crimped  down¬ 
ward  again  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
will  stand  vertically  when  the  metal 
is  in  place.  This  form  of  crimping — 
an  inverted  L  —  provides  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  metal  out  over  the  nails  that 
anchor  the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet  to 
the  cornice.  The  same  form  of 
crimping  is  required  at  the  ends  of 
the  aluminum  extending  up  the 
rakes  of  the  roof. 


Cement  Block  Cesspool 

My  son  has  just  bought  a  farm. 
The  house  on  it  has  no  plumbing  and 
we  are  now-  planning  to  put  in  a 
bathroom.  What  we  need  advice  on 
is  the  kind  of  cesspool  we  must 
make.  Here  most  plumbers  recom¬ 
mend  one  made  of  cement  blocks  as 
the  soil  is  gravelly.  But  some  think 
a  regular  septic  tank  is  best.  Can 
you  help  me  on  this?  a.  e.  b. 

In  gravel  soil  a  cesspool  should 
give  good  service  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  providing  no  sources 
of  water  supply  are  exposed  to  con¬ 
tamination.  This  possibility  must  be 
very  carefully  studied.  A  properly 
designed  and  properly  working  sep¬ 
tic  tank  will  reduce  the  danger  of 
contamination  of  ground  water  but 
will  by  no  means  eliminate  it.  If  the 
danger  of  water  contamination  is  re¬ 
mote,  then  a  cesspool  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  is  somewhat  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  septic  tank. 

A  hole  about  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  about  six  feet  deep  will  take 
care  of  a  family  of  six.  The  hole  may 
be  lined  with  cinder  blocks  or  hollow 
tile.  If  there  is  a  cinder  block  plant 
in  the  neighborhood,  you  could  get 
some  “seconds”  very  reasonably  and 
'they  will  be  adequate.  Most  building 
supply  yards  have  a  supply  of  dam¬ 
aged  cinder  blocks  from  time  to 
time  they  that  will  gladly  sell  at 
bargain  rates. 

Be  sure  you  have  a  strong  durable 
cover  for  the  cesspool.  Planks  are 
not  reliable.  A  poured  concrete  slab 
at  least  six  inches  would  be  best. 


To  Repair  Loosened  Foundation 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  protect 
the  north  side  of  my  house  from 
rain — I  mean  the  foundation  stone? 
The  house  is  a  one  and  a  half  story 
house,  with  a  pitched  roof.  We  have 
effective  gutters  on  the  sides  of  the 
house.  It  is  an  old  house  but  we  have 
had  it  repaired.  The  rain  and  frost 
have  loosened  the  foundation  granite 
stones  on  both  south  and  north  ends. 
It  looks  as  though  the  rain  in  the 
winter  did  the  damage. 

Maine  mrs.  s.  i.  f. 

When  you  undertake  to  repair  the 
stonework,  the  earth  against  the 
foundation  should  be  removed  to  a 
depth  well  below  the  frost  line  and 
extending  out  from  the  wall  a  dis¬ 
tance  sufficient  to  permit  a  work¬ 
man  adequate  space  in  which  to 
maneuver  for  pointing  up  the  mortar 
joints.  When  repairs  to  the  wall  are 
completed,  install  a  line  of  drainage 
tile  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
and  pitched  toward  the  area  of 
natural  drainage.  Replace  -the  ex¬ 
cavated  earth  with  crushed  stone  or 
small  field  stones  or  cinders.  By 
using  a  porous  material  as  backfill 
against  the  wall,  any  surface  water 
will  be  readily  drained  below  the 
frost  line  and  thus  reduce  consider¬ 
ably  the  damaging  frost  action. 
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Mom  experiences 
An  unpleasant  chill 
As  Pop  tries  to  pass 
Near  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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How  would  you  like 


"$1.75  extra  apple  profit  per  bushel.” 

"Up  to  30%  cleaner  fruit.” 

"T  ee-ripened  peaches,  free  from  brown  rot.” 
Baby  skin  finish  on  apples.” 


Larger  size  fruit- better  color.” 


Enthusiastic  comments  from  growers  using  an 
ORTHO  Spray  Program  featuring  the 
new  fungicide  ORTHOCIDE.  You,  too,  can 
get  better  fruit  prices,  earn  higher  crop 
profits.  For  full  details  turn  the  page: 


l 


Just  look  at  these  results  of  ORTHOCIDE  on  apples, 

peaches,  strawberries  and  cherries 

Read  the  case  histories  of  leading  growers.  Then  ask  yourself: 

"How  can  I  afford  not  to  use  ORTHOCIDE  in  1954?” 


'£■ 


ORTHOCIDE  contains  the  new 
fungicidal  chemical  Captan  — 
chemically  different  from  other 
fungicides  now  used  — and  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  a  wide  variety 
of  plant  diseases. 

ORTHOCIDE  is  a  top  quality 
formulation  of  Captan  with, 
fine  particle  sizes  and  superior 
sticking,  wetting  and  spread¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  is  especially 
designed  and  tailored  to  fit  an 

ORTHO  program. 

./•*  •  •"  '  *  .  ’ '  * 


Stayman  Winesaps  from  the  Readinger  orchards  in  Fleetwood,  Pa.  Apples  at  right 


Superior  finish  and 
healthier  foliage  reporte 
by  prize-winning  growe 


Austin  and  Wayne  Readinger,  Route  ?1 
Fleetwood,  Pa.,  have  been  raising  prize¬ 
winning  apples  for  the  last  10  years. 
They  own  15  acres  of  Golden  and  :4ed 
Delicious,  Stayman  Winesaps  and  Mclntoi 
On  their  ORTHOCIDE-treated  fruit  in 
1953  the  Readinger’s  won  54  ribbons. 
Says  Wayne  Readinger:  “ORTHOt  DE 
gives  a  superior  finish  —  so  much  so 
that  the  judges  at  one  fair  remarked  at 
the  ‘baby  skin  finish’  of  our  fruit. 

Also  we  got  healthier  foliage  on  ou: 
ORTHOCIDE-sprayed  trees.” 


Wayne  Readinger  displays  a  few  of  the  trophies 
awarded  his  apples  at  Pennsylvania  county  fairs  in  1953. 


were  sprayed  with  ORTHOCIDE;  those  on  left  were  sprayed  with  another  mate' 
rial.  Difference  in  color  and  finish  can  mean  as  much  as  $2  a  bushel  in  selling  price. 


\ 


Apples,  showing  contrasting  results  of 
two  spray  programs.  Standard  program 
reviously  recommended  (left)  using 
jlfur  and  ferbam.  Note  the  improved  size, 
nish  and  color  where  ORTHOCIDE 
was  used  (right). 


Peaches,  picked  from  an  experimental 
plot  in  a  New  Jersey  orchard,  then 
held  at  room  temperature  for  seven 
days.  Peaches  in  the  top  basket  were 
untreated;  lower  left,  ORTHOCIDE- 
treated;  and  lower  right,  sulfur-treated. 
Note  the  high  rate  of  rot  decay  in 
sulfur-treated  and  untreated  peaches. 
ORTHOCIDE-treated  fruit  is  free  from 
rot,  has  fine  color  and  finish. 


tests  on  Bing  cherries  in  Yakima,  Wash., 
show  how  ORTHOCIDE  controls  costly 
after-harvest  decay  and  mold.  Treated  and 
untreated  fruit  was  packed,  then  stored  for 
9  days  at  40° F.,  then  held  at  room 
temperature  for  an  inspection  period  of 
33  hours,  and  again  placed  in  cold  storage 
for  7  days  at  39°F.  In  the  untreated 
cherries  (left)  there  was  9.33%  of  decay 
•  only  1.33%  in  the  ORTHOCIDE- 
treated  cherries  (right). 


Jn  strawberry  tests  in  Maumee,  Ohio,  it 
took  86  untreated  berries  (left)  to  fill  a 
quart  box.  ORTHOCIDE-treated  berries 
vere  so  much  larger,  it  took  only  63 
berries  (right)  to  fill  a  box.  New  Jersey 
growers  have  reported  yields  and  selling 
price  of  ORTHOCIDE-treated  strawberries 
increased  50%  due  to  control  of 
*5otrytis  rot  and  improved  size, 
firmness  and  color  of  fruit. 


For  more  case  histories  proving  how 
THOCIDE  increases  grower  profits, 
-'ease  turn  the  page. 


control.  The  stand  on  the  right  was  treated  with 
ORTHO  Seed  Guard  to  protect  against  both  soil 
insects  and  seed  diseases. 


Above  photo  shows  how  extra  protection  of  ORTHO 
Seed  Guard  pays  off.  The  young  corn  at  left  was 
treated  with  ISOTOX  Seed  Treater  for  soil  insect 


CONTROLS 

tf>r.SEED  ROT  .  DAMPING-Ofr 
SttD  CORN  MAGGOTS- WIRE**' 


ORTHO  Seed  Guard 


is  an  insecticide-fungicide 
combination  containing 
ISOTOX  (Lindane)  and 
ORTHOCIDE  (Captan). 
Recommended  for  complete 
protection  against  soil 
diseases  of  corn,  grain, 
vegetables,  legumes,  cotton 
soybeans  and  many  other 
seeds  before  planting. 


ORTHO  Seed  Guard  Wettable 

Protects  against  wireworms,  seed  corn  maggots,  seed  rot  and 
damping-off  diseases.  Assures  top  germination  —  good  paying  stand. 


More  Effective  2-way  Protection 

Field  tests  have  proved  that  a  combination  insecticide-fungicide 
gives  seed  protection  that  is  more  dependable  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  either  material  used  alone. 

ORTHO  Seed  Guard  provides  a  smooth  chemical  coating 
that  sticks  to  the  seed -serves  as  protection  against  soil  insects 
and  seed  and  seedling  diseases  and  does  not  harm  seed  or 
seedling. 

Economical 

Only  IV2  oz.  per  bushel  of  seed  required  for  treatment  of  some 
varieties.  Saves  planting  extra  seed;  saves  late  and  expensive 
replanting. 

Easy  to  Use 

Merely  add  directed  amount  to  water  and  mix  with  seed  in 
barrel,  tub  or  any  convenient  container,  or  apply  with  machine 
slurry  seed  treater. 

For  more  information  on  how  ORTHO  can  boost  your  crop 
profits  call  your  ORTHO  fieldman  or  dealer  or  write: 


> 


T.  M.'S  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.t  ORTHO,  ISOTOX,  ORTHOCIDE 


World, leader  in 
scientific  pest  control 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 


1618  East  Elizabeth  Avenue  P.O.  Box  230,  Medina,  New  V  c 
Linden,  New  Jersey  Bates  Road  at  Route  31 


Maumee,  Ohio 
Shreveport,  La. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C 
Portland,  Ore. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Orlando,  Fla. 
Whittier,  Calif. 


Caldwell,  Idaho 
Maryland  Heights,  A 
Oklahoma  City,  Ok! 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


The  Rural  New  Yorker 


mon outlook 

SY  HAXfiy  LANDO 


Price  supports  on  milk  and  milk 
products  were  lowered  from  90  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  parity  in  a 
thoroughly  anticipated  action  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  dur¬ 
ing  February.  The  lower  price  sup¬ 
port  level  will  be  effective  starting 
with  April  1. 

The  praise  and  brickbats  aimed  at 
Benson  were  considerably  less  than 
a  surprise.  Opposition  came  from  the 
midwestern  dairy  areas.  Praise  came 
from  consumers  around  the  nation 
and  from  major  farm  spokesmen,  as 
well  as  from  legislators  representing 
eastern  farmers.  There  was  a  familiar 
ring  to  all  the  arguments  and  counter¬ 
arguments,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  column  to  summarize  any  of 
the  pros  and  cons.  This  has  been  a 
battle  of  many  years’  duration  and 
there  are  few  people  of  voting  age 
whose  minds  have  not  long  since  been 
made  up  on  the  question.  More  to 
the  point  is  speculation  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  next,  not  only  on  dairy  price 
supports  but  also  on  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  knotty  situation,  with 
many  ins  and  outs,  and  the  best 
which  can  be  obtained  is  no  better 
than  informed  speculation. 


The  first  and  most  obvious  effect 
of  lower  dairy  price  supports  will  be 
lower  retail  prices  and  lower  prices 
to  the  farmer.  Early  speculation  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  butter  and  cheese 
trade  will  not  pass  along  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  all  of  the  price  cut  to  the  farmer. 
Trade  estimates  say  butter  will  be 
eight  cents  cheaper  at  the  stores  and 
cheese  will  be  four  cents  cheaper. 
There  has  been  no  estimate  for  cheese, 
but  the  trade  appears  to  believe  that 
butter  consumption  will  rise  three 
per  cent  on  the  strength  of  the  lower 
price.  It  is  the  business  of  the  trade 
to  know  dollars  and  cents  business, 
but  these  are  also  no  better  than 
guesses.  Will  relatively  small  price 
cuts  on  butter  cause  any  swing  to 
that  product  from  much  cheaper 
margarine?  Probably  not. 

But  there  is  another  very  important 
factor  to  consider.  There  will  be  a 


rush  of  butter  into  government  hands 
to  beat  the  April  1  cut  in  price  sup¬ 
port  levels.  Barely  an  extra  pound 
will  be  left  in  commercial  channels. 
There  should  be  an  April  1  mountain 
of  butter  in  price  support  storage 
exceeding  325  million  pounds,  or 
about  two  pounds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  nation. 

Secretary  Benson  has  been  explor¬ 
ing  plans  to  use  more  butter  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  for  giveaways 
abroad,  for  trading  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  things  the  U.S.  needs.  But 
it  will  all  come  down  to  adoption  of 
some  simple  scheme  for  Selling  U.S. 
price-support  butter  back  to  the  U.S. 
butter  trade  at  cut-rate  prices.  The 
consumer  will  thereupon  get  a  further 
price  cut,  even  below  that  dictated 
by  the  drop  in  price  support  levels. 
This  should  encourage  a  large  rise 
in  butter  consumption,  though  it  is 


doubtful  that  U.S.  citizens  will  eat  as 
much  as  U.S.  farmers  can  produce. 
Margarine  will  likely  drift  down  to 
about  20  cents  per  pound,  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  measure,  and  butter  will  still 
be  selling  at  prices  more  than  double 
its  competitor.  The  U.S.  price  sup¬ 
port  hoard,  even  so,  might  dwindle 
under  combined  Government-industry 
efforts  to  move  it.  But  the  problem 
still  remains,  what  to  do  for  a  per¬ 
manent  solution?  Or  will  the  sale 
back  to  the  trade  at  lower  prices  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  solution? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  once  the 
Government  begins  to  sell  back  to 
the  trade,  it  will  be  difficult  to  stop 
doing  it.  The  reason  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  has  been  so  hesitant  about  the 
turning  loose  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  butter  stocks  under  the 
low-price  resale  plan  advocated  by 
the  butter  trade  has  been  bis  realiza¬ 
tion  that  this  is  nothing  but  a  fancy 
package  for  the  consumers’  subsidy. 
Once  started,  this  practice  is  difficult 
to  stop.  The  trade  looks  no  further 
than  the  present  CCC  butter  stocks, 
as  if  they  would  disappear  and  the 
problem  would  disappear  with  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  188) 


^HOM  ELITE 


CUTS 

DOWN 


Model  17 

CHAIN 


CUTS  LEFT 


It’s  the  easiest,  simplest  saw  to  handle 
on  any  type  of  cut  .  .  .  notching,  fell¬ 
ing,  limbing,  bucking,  boring  or 
undercutting.  Operates  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  any  angle  . .  .  cuts  right,  left,  up, 
down  or  upside  down  . . .  with  no  loss 
of  power  or  carburetor  adjustment. 


Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  18  seconds 


Here  it  is . . .  the  highest  quality  one  man  saw  at  the  lowest  possible  price . . . 
a  saw  that  will  do  all  the  cutting  you  want,  easier,  jaster  and  with  minimum 
maintenance  costs. 

Only  22  pounds  complete,  it  gives  you  much  more  power  per  pound  than 
«ny  other  saw  .  .  .  3.5  actual  dynamometer  rated  brake  horsepower . .  .  enough 
power  to  take  the  backache  out  of  sawing. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  high  powered,  lightweight 
gasoline  engine  driven  units  for  more  than  thirty  years,  this  saw  is  a  real  pro¬ 
duction  tool  .  .  .  built  for  long,  dependa  ble  perjormance. 

Available  with  15  to  36  inch  straight  blades  or  14  and  18  inch  plunge  cut 
bows. 


Sec  if . . ,  try  it , , 
in  action.  Send 
coupon  today 
for 

more 


information  and 
.demonstration. 


Send  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION,  2603  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  V. 
I  I  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration 
I  I  Please  send  me  complete  information 
□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer 

Name . . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Town . . . County . State. .... . . 


"NO  WHOLE  MILK  FOR  MY  CALVES 

-EVEN  IF  I  COULD  AFFORD  IT..." 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calves 
at  less  than  V2  the  cost 


of  whole  milk! 


The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  calves 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of  your 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breeding 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months) — and  the 
above-average  milk  production  of  your  CAF- 
STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  dividends 
for  months  and  years  to  come! 


CAHVYANoQ^Vy 

Famous  Dawn  wood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  gained 
103  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in 
3  months  —  cost  only 
$14.95! 


Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR  is  a 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  forti¬ 
fied  with  generous  quantities  of, the  proven  strength 
and  growth  elenients  young  animals  need.  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural  min¬ 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  combined 
in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base  that 
young  animals  love! 

Fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN  ! 

—  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  helps  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  development. 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  lb.  bags, 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get  some 
today  —  try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 


l/y FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  NO  \ 
GUARANTEE  OF  HEALTHY  RAPID| 
GROWTH  IW  A  CALF.  I  TAKE  NO 
CHANCES 


WHEN  WE  FEED  CAF'STAR 
WE  KNOW  JUST  WHAT  EACH  CALF 
IS  GETTING..  AND  HOW  MUCH, TOO 


I  FIGURE  WE  SAV/E  ABOUT 

*270N  EVERY  CALF  AND  GROW 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  ANIMALS 


7?/sfAf S’  A/O  DOOOT AOOt/T  /  T. 


/for  FINER  CALVES 

-BETTER  COWS 

AT  LOWER  COST 

(feed  CAF-STAR^ 

1 1 ^  l 

Wit  —  ,  ,A 

the  CAF-STAR  way 


Write  for  this 


Sold  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


Calf  Booklet 

— -  tells  how  we 
raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawn  wood  Farms 
'—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves !u 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Depf.R-314  Amenia,  N. Y. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS  ■■■■■■ 

CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  calves 
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“Why  We  Need  an  Increase 
in  Telephone  Rates... 

Inflation  Has  Hit  Us  Hard-Costs  Are 
Rising  Faster  Than  Our  Revenues 

Good  telephone  service  is  important.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  home.  Now  we  must  ask  the 
Public  Service  Commission  for  an  increase,  in 
telephone  rates.  We  want  you  to  know  why. 

QUESTION"  Why  is  an  increase  in  telephone 
rates  necessary? 

ANSWER:  Inflation’s  the  reason.  We  have  added 
many  phones,  and  our  revenues  have  increased 
correspondingly.  But  the  fact  is  that  our 
operating  expenses — including  materials,  wages, 
and  taxes — are  continuing  to  rise  at  a  more 
rapid,  race  than  our  revenues. 

QUESTION:  Haven’t  my  telephone  rates  already 
gone  up  as  a  result  of  inflation? 

ANSWER:  Yes,  but  not  enough  to  catch  up  with 
the  increased  cost  of  providing  service. 

QUESTION:  How  hard  has  inflation  hit  your  / 
operating  costs? 

ANSWER:  The  cost  of  most  materials  we  use  is 
up — way  up.  There  have  been  ten  major  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  rates  since  1940.” 

The  above  are  portions  of  an  advertisement  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Company  which 
recently  appeared  in  newspapers  all  over  the 
State. 


HASN'T  INFLATION  HIT  THE  FARMER  TOO? 
j  AREN'T  H3S  COSTS  ALSO  RISING  FASTER 
!j  THAN  HIS  REVENUES? 

! 

2 

I  '  ; 

I\  „ 

AREN'T  GOOD  MILK,  GOOD  BUTTER  AND 
GOOD  CHEESE  JUST  AS  IMPORTANT  IN 
THE  HOME  AS  GOOD  TELEPHONE  SERVICE? 


SHARON  J.  MAUHS 

Wyndyhyl  Farm 

COBLESKSLL,  NEW  YORK 


The  Annual  Wool  Crop 

Both  the  sheep  and  the  wool  need  proper 
care  to  make  money  from  the  yearly 
clip.  Is  the  fleece  clean  and  tied  right  ? 
Will  it  bring  the  best  possible  price? 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


SHEEP  provides  an  annual 
two-way  crop — lambs  and 
wool.  In  order  to  receive 
the  greatest  returns  from 
each  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  fundamental 
production  principles. 
Some  of  these  are:  financial  returns 
from  lambs  are  governed  by  early 
breeding  of  the  ewes;  using  good 
ewe  strains,  topped  with  a  suitable 
type  registered  rams';  proper  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  the  pregnant  ewes; 
and  marketing  the  lambs  to  the  best 
seasonal  advantage. 

Beyond  these,  assuming  that  there 
has  been  normal  care  and  attention 
of  the  breeding  flock,  greatest  re¬ 
turns  from  the  wool  can  be  attained 
only  when  it  receives  the  right  kind 
of  shearing,  handling,  and  care.  In 
other  words,  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  return  from  wool  is  determined 
by  the  time  and  manner  of  shearing 
and  handling  of  the  fleece. 


Principles  of  Shearing 

A  basic  principle  for  shearing  is 
to  shear  sheep  only  after  the  weather 
has  warmed  up  in  the  Spring,  but 
not  to  delay  so  long  that  the  fleece 
becomes  dry.  Shearing  should  be 
done  on  a  clean  floor  or  tarpaulin; 
the  fleece  should  be  kept,  as  near  as 
possible,  in  one  piece 

For  a  small  flock  owner,  it  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  hire  shearing  done  by 
a  so-called  custom  shearer.  While 
machine  clipping  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  owner  of  only  -a  few 
sheep  may  feel  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  machine  clipper  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  prefer  to  use  hand  shears. 
If  you  like  shearing,  it  might  be 
possible  to  start  up  a  good  seasonal 
business  by  buying  a  shearing  ma¬ 
chine  and  soliciting  .the  job  of  shear- 
ing  fhe  flocks  in  the  nearby  vicinity. 

It  is  important  to  observe  certain 
shearing  precautions  if  the  best 
fleece  returns  are  to  be  obtained. 
Among  the  most  important  is  to  clip 
off  soiled,  dirty  locks  of  wool  around 
the  rump  and  twist  of  the  sheep  be¬ 
fore  shearing;  these  should  be  put 
with  the  wool  sweepings  and  kept 
entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleece. 

.  Any  fleece  which  is  not  of  good 
quality  should  likewise  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  rest  of  the  clip.  If 
fleece  is  contaminated  by  burrs,  weed 


seeds  and  chaff,  or  is  badly  matted 
(cotted),  lacks  luster,  or  contains  hair 
fibers  (kemp)  or  black  or  dead  ap¬ 
pearing  fibers,  it  should  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  reject.  Such  wool  has  some 
sale  value,  but  if  put  with  the  main 
clip,  it  lowers  the  value  of  all  the 
wool.  Of  course,  if  the  wool  is  con¬ 
signed  to  a  wool  cooperative,  it  will 
be  graded  and  separated,  as  sug¬ 
gested,  at  the  receiving  station.  It 
is  also  well  to  note  that  the  fleece  of 
yearling  sheep  is  of  more  value  than 
that  of  older  ewes  and  rams. 

Handling  the  Fleece 

After  the  fleece  has  been  sheared 
from  the  sheep,  spread  it  out  on  a 
clean  floor,  flesh  side  down,  and  fold 
it  in  for  about  10  inches  on  each  side 
and  at  the  ends;  then,  beginning  at 
the  tail  piece,  roll  it  into  a  loose 
bundle.  Each  fleece  should  be,  tied 
separately,  using  only  paper  twine, 
just  enough  to  hold  it  securely.  Ail 
other  tying  materials,  such  as 
binder  twine,  sisal  and  jute,  will  leave 
foreign  strands  in  the  fleece,  and 
these  cannot  be  removed  at  the  mills. 
Such  foreign  matter  lowers  the  value 
of  the  fleece,  as  it  does  not  take  the 
dyes  and  processing  in  the  same 
manner  as  wool. 

After  tying  the  fleeces,  allow  them 
to  air  out  in  a  clean,  dry  shed  or 
barn  for  at  least  24  hours,  before 
stacking  or  packing;  this  permits  the 
animal  heat  to  dissipate  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  wool  keeps  better  and 
is  not  so  apt  to  discolor.  Do  not  pack 
the  fleeces  in  ordinary  burlap  bags 
(gunny  sacks)  as  the  fibers  from 
these  bags  will  get  into  the  wool; 
use  only  special  wool  sacks  which  are 
suitably  lined  to  prevent  wool  con¬ 
tamination.  Never  pile  the  fleeces  in 
a  damp  place  or  on  the  ground,  or 
they  will  be  badly  damaged. 

If  the  sheep  have  been  marked 
with  a  soluble  sheep  branding  pain", 
it  need  not  be  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  any  other  kind  of  mark¬ 
ing  paint  has  been  used  the  con¬ 
taminated  wool  should  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  rest  of  the  fleece. 

The  WogI  Classes 

Most  farmers  cannot  accurately 
'grade  their  fleeces  and,  consequently, 
if  they  sell  wool  to  either  an  itiner¬ 
ant  or  local  wool  buyer,  they  have  to 
(Continued  on  Page  192) 


N.  Silverstein,  Morristown,  N.  J 

Careful  selection  of  breeding  animals  for  many  generations  has  resulted 
in  our  superior  modern  breeds  and  types  of  sheep.  Such  individuals  shear 
the  greatest  amounts  of  top  quality  wool.  This  excellent  Suffolk  ewe  carries 
a  superior  fleece;  she  won  grand  championship  honors  at  the  1953  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  sheep  show.  Her  owner,  F.  E.  Busier,  Edgewood  Farm, 

Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  holds  her. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  Book  for  Feeders 


Here’s  a  brand  new  booklet  that 
tells  what  goes  on  inside  a  cow’s 
complicated  digestive  tract.  Learn 
why  linseed  oil  meal  is  the  best  oil 
meal  for  cattle  and  sheep  . . .  what 
it  does  inside  the  animal  to  produce 
that  famous  "show-animal  bloom.” 
Many  have  called  this  the  most 
important  booklet  ever  published 
on  Linseed  Oil  Meal.  For  your  free 
copy,  write  today  to: 

MCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND  CO. 

600  Roanoke  Building  •  Minneapolis 


You’ll  Be  Welcome 


at  the  NYABC  Open  House  dur¬ 
ing  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  University,  March  22-26, 
1954.  We’ll  be  expecting  you  any¬ 
time  from  1:00  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 
daily.  This  is  your  chance  to  see 
the  great  sires  proved  through  NY¬ 
ABC  service — the  sires  you’ve  read 
about,  the  service  which  has 
shown  proven  results.  Special 
shows  will  be  held  daily.  Note  the 
dates  and  time,  and  plan  to  come. 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  ln& 

BOX  528- B _ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


MILKING  SHUKinunN’S 
2.w"i  BARGAINING  POWER 

Sit*  p*ofl 

UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS! 


Whefi  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

SmA  times  are  tough,  you 
■tv.  ''  make  nice  profits, 
rhat's  true  because,  even  _ 

i  n.h*  and  I?49£  are  over-supply  and  prices  drw' 
•otti,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded  I  You  have  5( 
bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVE 
f’"'  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  g 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  a 
loughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econo 
lilt  at  ,T,eV interesting,  indisputable  facts  ab< 
;  UAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  su 
;!?¥  10  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $l.( 
5*  DO  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Detai 
AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
-*3-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missot 


yOU  CAN  SAVE  AT  LEAST  50 % 


On  your  siding  job  by  doing  the  work 
yourself  with  Clapboards  made  of  Alumin¬ 
um  with  baked  on  enamel  finish  in  many 
beautiful  colors,  White,  Cream,  Light-  Gray 
and  Light  Green  that  will  not  peel  off, 
(tack,  or  blister.  The  siding  material  of  the 
loir1*6'  Thousands  of  jobs  applied  since 
isMG.  Complete  application  instruction  furn¬ 
ished.  Send  for  full  particulars  to  — 


^  ME  FLECK  CO.,  140  Keeler  St.f  Rochester,  N.Y. 

.  _ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 


Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  u,ussJa0tedCBook 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  yon  start  right! 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  and  New  Zealand  Whites. 
in*1  literature,  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

—  _ -  SHEEP _ 

f0R  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 

ts  e  ..^90D  ONES,  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

A— c-  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


- REGISTERED  KARAKULS  - 

p  SHEEP  and  LAMBS 

Sl_w-  CONRAN. _ AVON,  CONN. 

—  GUINEA  PIGS  _ 

PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 
— ws  $2.50.  URBAN’S.  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 

_ _ GOATS _ 

l^:fLKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 

naV'ov,  Moithly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
ufi,RY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 
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January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ,.  .$5.42  $.1153 


Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  5.25  .1117 

Erie  Cq.  Co-op .  4.80  .102 

Shawangunk  Co-op . 4.77  ,101. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.61  .098 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.36  .0927 

Bovina  Centre  Co-op...  4.325  .092 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.325  .092 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.325  .092 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.315  .0918 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.30  .0914 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.30  .0914 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.  . . .  4.30  .0914 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.30  .0914 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.30  .0914 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.30  .0914 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.30  .0914 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.29  .0912 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.18  .0889 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and '  other  differ¬ 


entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are: 
New  York  $4.30;  Buffalo  $4.65;  Rochester 
$4.70. 


_  BEEF  CATTLE _ 

FOR  SALE  •  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Brood  Cows  -  Bred  Heifers 
Open  Heifers 

AZZ  in  Excellent  Condition 

WOODSIDE  ACRES  INC. 

SYOSSET,  LONG  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE:  SYOSSET  6-1782 


HEREF0RDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BULLS 
Popular  blood  lines.  Also  THREE  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  and  Several  FEEDER  STEER  CALVES. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

-  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

18  months,  registered,  sired  Prince  Tone,  dam  Lady 
Domino  No.  50;  priced  to  sell.  W.  STANLEY 
ROBERTS,  ROUTE  2,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

-  8  0  HEAD  - - 

New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  ealves,  300-400  lbs. 
either  steers  or  heifers  available,  your  choice. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  Thousand  Islands,  CLAYTON,  N.Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr. _ Office  Phone  218 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

FOR  SALE:  SMALL  COMMERCIAL  ANGUS  HERD 
22  Females  3  Years;  One  Bull.  Southern  Vermont. 
ROBERT  L.  COLLINS,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Ready  for  Service.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
BATTLEGROUNDS  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE:  8-2222 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


REG,  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  Calves — Good  prospects  for 
Junior  and  Senior  Calf  projects — 
Bull  Calves  up  to  8  mos.  Corona¬ 
tion  and  Bell  Buoy  Blood  lines — 

Forge  Dill  Farm  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  V. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  K'-life,1  geEaTsLy’- 

Keepers.  Calves  to  Service  Age.  Horned,  Polled! 
0.  HENDRICKSON, 

GREENLAWN  FARM,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  THREE  LARGE  GRADE  GUERNSEYS 
DUE  MARCH.  CLARENCE  BARBER, 

MIDDDLEBURGH,  :-:  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


BEST  BUY  HAMPSHIRES 

6th  Annual  Winter  Sale 
N.Y.  State  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders 

SAT.  MARCH  6— show  10:30,  sale  1:30 

Empire  Livestock  Pavilion,  Caledonia',  N.  Y. 

Bred  Gilts  -  Tried  Sows  -  Open  Gilts 

For  catalog  write  Edward  Sodoma,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

FINEST  BREEDING  STOCK  AND  FEEDER  PIGS 
ALL  AGES  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM.  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABL 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  Ml 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pit 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.\ 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINL. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

C.  A.  WIEST  DUROCS  Breeding  Stock  of  All  Ages. 

Either  Sex.  The  Home  of  the  Pa.  Grand  Champions. 
C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone:  45-Y 

_ *  DOGS 

Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups:  From  real  heel  driving 
parents.  Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  regis- 
tration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIES  —  All  Males,  4 

months  old  $25;  one  year  and  20  months  $35 

CLYDE  B.  MILLER, _ KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES 

COLLI  N ETTE  KENNELS. 


ALL  AGES 
WILTON.  N. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Purebred  Cockers:  3  nearly  grown,  heavy  coated,  black 
males.  Bargains,  TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  REASON¬ 

ABLE.  MRS.  M.  CLARK,  R.  2,  MANSFIELD.  PA. 

- DANDY  F O XT E R R l,E R  FEMALE  PUPPIES _ - 

FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES  A.K  C. 
$100  each.  LOUIS  SLATER, 

SHERWOOD  NURSEY,  ODESSA,  N.Y.  Tel.  2-F-2I 

PULI  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  HUNGARIAN  SHEEPDOG 

EXCELLENT  WATCHDOG,  PETS.  REGISTERED 
KISS  PULI  KENNELS,  MARLBORO,  NEW  YORK 
COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCEr“pa: 
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Don’t  Let  Sore  Teats, 

^  Scab  Teats  —  Bruised  Teats 

Close  the  Teat  Canal 

To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  injured  teats,  use  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating 


i  i-jc r  i  ur.  v iayior  unators  perlorm  the  same 
function  in  teat  canal  as  sterilized,  absorbent  dress¬ 
ings  applied  to  external  wounds.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  the  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and 
is  released  slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action. 

Due  to  their  soft,  absorbent  construction.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  fit  either  large  or  small  teats  —  are  easy  to 
insert  and  stay  in  the  teat. 

EASY  TO  USE—  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  $1.00 
Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50c 
At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris  8,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylors 

Teat  Dilator. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 


Pennsylvania’s  10th  Annual 

KEYSTONE  HEREFORD  SHOW  6  SALE 

Show  10  a.m.  APRIL  Jlh,  1954  .  Sale  1  p.m. 

FEATURING 

50  Females  4  Bulls 

Truly  a  Great  Selection  of  Foundation  Stock.  Real  Beef  Makers 
Selected  From  the  Tops  of  Pennsylvania’s  Fine  Hertford  Herds. 
All  from  Bangs  Free  Areas  or  Bangs  Free  Certified  Herds. 
Inoculated  Against  Shipping  Fever  Within  30  Days. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

For  Catalogs:  E.  LEROY  KLINGER,  Sale  Mgr.  For  Banquet  Reservations: 

ELIZABETHVILLE,  PA.  LEON  LEIGHTON 

Judge:  HERMAN  PURDY  PAYNE  SHOEMAKER  BLDG. 

Auctioneer:  A.  W.  HAMILTON  HARRISBURG,  PA 


No  farm  should  be  without  this  exciting  cat¬ 
alog  of  interesting  signs .  Special  designs  to 
feature  stock  and  poultry  breeds.  Decals, 
reflective  signs  and  other  breed-pictured 
items  for  advertising  and  identification. 

Roadside  signs,  barn  letters,  directional  and 
instruction  signs,  warning,  protection  and  custom-made 
signs.  Just  send  name,  address  on  postcard  for  your  copy. 


SUCCESSFULSIGN  CO.. 1251  MoundAv.,Dept.l5Si,  Racine,  WIs. 


Two  famous  Silos 


HARDER 


Wood 


SILOS 


Concrete 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.Y.( 


WANT  TO  WORK  OUTDOORS? 

Work  for  a  Nationally  Known  Company! 
You’ll  make  a  better  living  —  with  greater 
Security.  Earn  while  you  learn.  Enroll  in  the 
Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30,  single,  high  school 
graduate,  write  — 

MR.  REUMAN, 

BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY, 
STAMFORD,  CONN.,  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  *7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Six  Blade  impeller  Uses  fny  Vi  to 
H.P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee.  Send  Check,  Money  $Q95 
Order,  or  C  O  D.  . . . Q  in  u  s. 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  »8  Pumps 
7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75'  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  1”  inlet  —  1“  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  hack  guarantee.  Send  check,  S 1  1  9  5 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D . . .  |  |  in  u  s. 

free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Oeep  and  Shallow  Weil  Pumps, 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO20  NEW  JERSEY 


LIVESTOCK  FOR  SALE 

At  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  Stocker 
and  Feeder  Set-ups  in  the  State 

After  20  years  of  experience  in  buying  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  supply  with  anything  in  the  beef  cattle  line  you  want  either  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  or  Shorthorns,  Steers  and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  car  loads  which  ever  you  may  want.  We  have  offices  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Denver  so  to  furnish  you  with  either  Northwest 
or  Southwest  cattle  whichever  you  men  desire.  Take  advantage  of 
our  experience  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  TELEPHONE  54  or  62 
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FIVE  ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  QUESTION: 

What  makes  one  tractor  better  than  another? 


1.  Smoother  Power. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  your  fuel, 
you  want  a  six  cylinder,  overhead- 
valve  engine.  That’s  how  Oliver 
tractors  are  powered. 


2.  Wider  Range  of  Speeds. 

Only  with  six  forward  speeds  can  you 
choose  from  the  full  speed  range,  run 
on  the  least  amount  of  fuel.  That’s  what 
Oliver  gives  you ...  six  speeds  forward, 
two  reverse. 


3.  Lower  Operating  Costs. 

On  some  farms,  a  gasoline  tractor  will 
show  the  lowest  costs;  on  others,  a 
diesel.  Only  one  company  offers  you 
both  fuels  in  every  power  class  .  .  . 
that’s  Oliver. 


4.  Independent  Power  Take-Off. 

You  want  an  independent  PTO  . . .  one 
that  keeps  running  when  you  stop  the 
tractor  .  .  .  one  you  can  shift  in  or  out 
when  you’re  moving.  You  know  who 
makes  it:  Oliver. 


5.  Easier  Riding. 

You  spend  more  time  on  your  tractor 
seat  than  in  any  chair  in  your  house. 
That’s  why  Oliver  has  made  you  the 
most  comfortable  seat  on  the  farm — 
standard  equipment. 


Plenty  more  where  these  came  from! 

Important  as  they  are,  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  better  things  you  get  when 
you  choose  Oliver.  See  them  all  before 
you  buy — at  your  Oliver  Dealer’s. 


see  your 


5  The  OLIVER  Corporation  F16-3 

;  400  West  Madison  Street  □  I  farm . acres. 


Chicago  6,  Illinois  □  I  am  a  student. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet  I  have  checked : 

□  Two-plow  “66”  tractor  □  Two-three  plow  “77” 

□  Three-four  plow  “88”  □  Four-five  plow  “99” 

Name . 

(Please  print) 

R.R . ; . County . 

Post  Office . . . State 


im 


(Continued  from  Page  185) 


Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Butter  would  continue  to  be 
produced  and,  as  soon  as  market- 
prices  fell  below  support  prices,  but¬ 
ter  would  continue  to  go  into  govern¬ 
ment  storage.  What  would  actually 
happen  would  be  a  turnover  in  gov¬ 
ernment  stocks  of  butter,  not  disap¬ 
pearance. 

This  is  the  Brannan  Plan  in  re¬ 
verse.  The  Brannan  Plan  would  have 
made  payments  direct  to  farmers 
This  administration  appears  to  be 
moving  toward  making  payments  to 
processors,  with  the  hope  that  the 
processors  would  pass  along  some  oc 
the  money  to  farmers.  There'  ar? 
many  who  believe  there  should  not 
be  payments  to  anybody,  but  these 
are  apparently  in  the  background 
for  now. 

This  filter-down  plan  was  used  to 
support  beef  prices.  The  government 
did  not  buy  cattle  ^at  a  set  price, 
thereby  guaranteeing  farmers  a 
minimum  price  for  their  livestock, 
and  afterwards  contracting  for  can¬ 
ning  of  the  meat.  The  USD  A  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  meat  and  hoped  that 
the  canners  would  offer  the  farmers 
fair  prices,  which  the  canners  did 
not  do.  However,  the  Department 
continued  buying  canned  meat  until 
it  felt  enough  cattle  had  been  killed 
to  firm  the  market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  hesitated  to  use  taxpayers’  money 
to  prop  prices  but,  wherever  the  law 
has  allowed,  the  new  leadership  has 
used  the  filter-down  method.  So  it 
will  be  with  butter  and  other  dairy 
products. 

Sincere  and  troubled,  Secretary 
Benson  still  pulls  back  from  the  idea 
of  resale  at  cut  prices,  but  pres¬ 
sures  are  so  strong  that  he  may  have 
adopted  the  Brannan-Pian-in-re- 
verse-for-the-butter-trade  before  this 
column  appears  in  print.  While  the 
butter  situation  is  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  and  eventualities  are  difficult 
to  foresee,  it  also  appears  that,  once 
adopted,  it  may  be  difficult  ever  to 
stop.  This  consumer  and  dairy-in¬ 
dustry  subsidy  may  remain,  with 
whatever  benefit  which  might  filter 
down  going  to  dairy  farmers. 

Prospects  are  very  strong  that  the 
program  providing  for  flexible  75 
per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  parity 
price  supports  will  fail  in  the  Senate, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  that  any  bill  to  that  effect  can 
get  through  the  House.  However,  the 
administration  has  a  trump  card — a 
presidential  veto  of  90  per  cent  of 
parity  legislation.  There  is  no  chance 
that  such  a  veto  could  be  overridden. 

If  no  law  is  passed,  the  Anderson 
Act  will  automatically  come  into 
effect  on  January  1.  The  Anderson 
Act  also  provides  75  to  90  per  cent 
flexible  supports.  By  and  large  it  is 
the  same  as  the  administration  pro¬ 
posals,  except  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  asked  for  such  more  gener¬ 
ous  provisions  as  insulating  from  the 
market  $2.5  biillion  of  present  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  limiting  of  price  support 
cuts-  to  no  more  than  five  per  cent 
in  any  one  year.  The  administration 
proposals  would  be  slightly  more 
palatable  to  the  advocates  of  rigid, 
high  price  supports  than  the  Ander¬ 
son  Act  would  be,  but  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  not  care  much  which 
measure  became  law.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  club  being  held  over 
high  price  support  legislators,  aimed 
at  getting  the  Senate  to  pass  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill  and  forcing  House 
agreement  in  conference. 

With  all  this  political  pushing  and 
pulling,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
with  certainty,  but  it  does  predict 
that  the  Anderson  Act  passed  in 
1949,  will  become  effective  in  1955. 
It  also  appears  that  the  Brannan 
Plan  on  wool,  embodied  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bill,  will  pass. 

Fui’ther,  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  Secretary 
Benson  will  finally  agree  to  cut-rate 
resale  to  the  trade  of  price-support 
butter,  supposedly  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses 
now  in  danger  of  spoilage;  only  to 
find  that':  (a)  the  old  pile  of  butter 
grows  back  up  again,  or  (b)  the  con¬ 
sumer-butter  trade  subsidy  must  be 
made  permanent. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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double  acting 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Free  Catalog  Monuments  from  $14  ss 

Monuments  of  rare  beauty  and  artstic  per¬ 
fection  are  now  sold  by  mail  at  astounding 
savings.  All  carving,  polishing  and  finishing 
operations  are  done  in  the  modern  Rockdale 
plant  Exclusive  sale  by  mail  direct  to  the 
consumer  guarantee  lowest  prices.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  inscription  and  Rockdale  pays  the 
freight.  Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated 
catalog  of  over  50  monuments.  No  obligation. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept.  650,  Joliet,  III. 
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WALL  PfijW 

nr  warn 

Do  it  yourself  —  paper  your  entire 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room. 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring, 
hanging.  Large  17x10  samples  make 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de¬ 
signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  '/2.  We 
postage.  Write  now. 

NN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS. 

V ear  Dept.  98,  Phila.  5.  Pa. 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— factory  Prices 


Send  For 
CataloQue 

WORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

OepL  g  North  Adams  1 „  Mass. 


WOULD  YOU  PAY  $1  TO  CURB 

RHEUMATIC  &  ARTHRITIS  PAIRS? 

!,! ,'s  „ a  ,  lucky  day  when  you  discover  a  remedy  that 
the  spot  t0  brine  penetrating,  soothing, 
th«  ■„  '"ebff  from  the  misery  of  sciatica,  stiffness  of 
m**s*les.  Thousands  of  tubes  used  by 
rn  hospitals.  Rush  $1.00  to  ALMOR  DRUG 

,  •  681  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y.  for  K-GESIC. 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Srhnn?i  discount. to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
rnoms.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
ample  3j  tents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
UbARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

LVUfV LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
Df'pt  ,„E  circular.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
_  '•  la-  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 

Fm  n  Wool  Remnants 

k B  n,A '  D'N,G  and  HOOKING  —  Large  Pieces 
R  U  fir  d  »  r  t-  , '  0  postpaid.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

lHAF7.  581  Lowell  St.,  LEXINGTON  73,  MASS. 

March  6,  1954 
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Davis 
"double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture... 
You'll  be  delighted!  Send  tor 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
K.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
RN-26.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  at  Cocomolf  and  Swel 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day*  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 
ADon’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  bow  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— helpthe  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Old  Nail  Keg  Blossoms  Out 


Don’t  throw  away  that  empty  nail 
keg!  With  a  few  simple  alterations 
it  can  become  a  decorative  piece  for 
your  lawn,  porch  or  terrace.  Our 
pictures,  before  and  after,  tell  the 
story.  This  is  what  we  did. 

We  bored  holes,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  ip  diameter  at  intervals 
in  the  sides  of  the  keg,  and  then 
painted  the  whole  white.  White,  we 
think,  shows  up  the  green  of  foliage 
and  bright  colors  of  the  blossoms 
better,  but  you  may  prefer  other 
colors.  Then  we  filled  the  keg  with 
a  good  soil  mixture  of  the  type  used 
in  window  boxes,  and  set  small 
plants  in  the  holes.  Violet  alyssum  is 
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Before*  the  nail  keg,  not  a  thing  of 
beauty,  with  holes  bored  before 
painting. 


Photos  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Holman 
After :  the  keg  in  bloom,  with  white 
paint  showing  up  colors  of  flowers 
and  foliage ,  on  the  author’s  lawn  in 
Hampton,  New  Hamphsire. 

shown  here.  They  do  well  with  us. 

In  the  top  you  may  like  to  set 
plants  of  your  own  choice,  preferably 
of  the  window  box  type.  Suggestions 
are  geraniums,  petunias,  ivy,  dwarf 
marigolds,  verbenas  or  bright-hued 
coleus.  The  results  are  a  delight.  We 
keep  the  plants  watered. 

Here  is  an  attractive  novelty  for 
your  home  grounds-  all  Summer  and 
up  until  frost.  Dorothy  Holman 

New  Hampshire 


Fresh  Flavors  at  Winter’s  End 


Here  are  recipes  from  our  readers, 
always  a  treat  on  these  pages:  fresh 
flavors  to  put  tang  into  midwinter 
drabness  for  the  tongue.  Try  this 
variety  for  the  menu,  the  home¬ 
maker  and  those  at  table. 

Deep  South  Cornbread  with 
Creamed  Chicken  Filling 

Use  1%  cups  cornmeal^  Vz  cup 
sifted  flour;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  2  eggs;  1  cup  sour  milk; 
2  tablespoons  melted  shortening;  y2 
cup  sweet  milk. 

Combine  dry  ingredients.  Beat 
eggs  and  combine  with  milk.  Add  to 
cornmeal  mixture.  Melt  shortening 
in  9x12x2  inch  baking  pan  and  pour 
in  the  cornmeal  mixture  while 
grease  is  hot.  Bake  about  40  minutes 
at  350  degrees.  Remove  from  pan 
and  split  cake  lengthwise  in  half 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Fill  with  Chicken 
filling,  reserving  some  to  be  poured 
on  top  of  each  serving.  Makes  6 
generous  servings. 

Creamed  Chicken  Filling 

Use  1  can  cream  of  mushroom 
soup;  1  cup  diced  chicken;  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter;  2  tablespoons 
flour;  1  cup  -milk;  2  tablespoons 
chopped  celery;  2  tablespoons  chop¬ 
ped  onion;  y4  teaspoon  Worcestshire 
sauce;  y4  teaspon  salt;  y4  teaspoon 
black  pepper. 

Melt  butter  and  blend  in  flour  and 
milk  without  browning.  Add  soup 
and  chicken.  Add  seasonings.  Let 
simmer  together  for  about  30 
minutes.  If  sauce  is  too  thick,  add 
a  little  milk.  Serve  hot. 

Ethel  Eikel  Harvey 

Louisiana 


Beet  Relish 

Use  1  quart  raw  chopped  cabbage; 
1  quart  cooked  chopped  beets;  1 
tablespoon  black  pepper;  2  cups 
sugar;  1  tablespoon  salt;  1  cup  horse¬ 
radish;  14  tablespoon  cayenne;  vin¬ 
egar. 

Combine  all  the  ingredients  in  the 
order  given,  except  the  vinegar. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  fill  sterilized 
jars.  Cover  with  cold  vinegar  and 
seal  at  once.  Makes  approximately 
five  pints  of  relish.  This  doesn’t  take 
any  cooking,  you’ll  notice,  except  for 
the  beets  which  are  cooked  before 
combining.  Keep  some  out  to  serve. 

Louise  Dorman  Folks 

Nevada 

Cranberry  Gelatine  to  Serve  With 
Meats 

Cranberry  used  with  gelatined 
fruits  fits  well  into  the  winter  menu 
for  taste  and  appearance  both.  It  is 
delicious  with  turkey,  chicken,  other 
poultry  or  really  with  any  meat  dish. 
One  heaping  cup  ground  cranberries; 
1  large  cup  sugar;  mix  these  together 
and  let  them-  stand  five  minutes. 
Other  ingedients  are:  1  package  of 
prepared  strawberry  gelatine  dessert; 
1  small  can  crushed  pineapple;  2 
apples  (ground);  2  oranges  cut  in 
small  pieces;  y4  to  y2  cup  of  nut 
meats. 

Mix  the  cranberry-sugar  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  other  fruits  and 
nuts.  Then  prepare  the  strawberry 
gelatine  according  to  directions  on 
the  package,  and  pour  it  while 
liquid  over  the  fruit  mixture.  Cool 
and  chill  in  refrigerator.  Serve  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  meat  plate  for  each 
person,  or  on  lettuce  as  a  salad. 

Irene  Curtis  Wallace 

New  York 


Springtime 

is  Accident 
Time 

It  happens  every  year— ac :  I  dents 
increase  as  farm  activities  in¬ 
crease.  Regardless  of  hov,  c  areful 
you  are,  it  could  happen  t  o  you. 

If  you  are  disabled  by  an  acci¬ 
dent,  you  have  two  immediate 
problems: 

f  The  expenses  you  have  tc  pay  — 

"  doctor,  hospital,  surgery,  etc. 


The  loss  of  income  wksr  you 
are  not  able  to  work. 


you  can  keep 
money  coming  in 

Farmers  and  Traders  Accident 
Policy  solves  both  these  money 
problems,  with  one  low-cost, 
full-protection  plan  —  specially 
designed  for  men  who  depend 
upon  their  earnings  to  support 
their  families. 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

jPlease  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,; 
[complete  details  of  your  new  plan  that 
[provides  Accidental  Death  Benefits,. 
[Disability  Income  and  Medical  Payments. 

Name . . . Age...* 

St.  or  RD.s . . 

[City . . . .  .State . 

R  -20 
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^  Here’s  The  ONLY  Way  To  IK®«|P 
f  Multicolor  Knitting  Tangle effinee!! 


Unique  YARN-APART  ends  tangling, 
dropping  of  multicolor  yarns. 

As  you  knit,  yarn  releases  evenly 
from  featherlight  bobbins  through 
flexible,  transparent  tubing. 

You’ll  knit  beautiful,  gay  designs 
faster  .  .  .  more  easily  when  the 
different-colored  yarns  stay  apart!  . 

Set  of  10  bobbins  SI. 95.  Order  ad¬ 
ditional  sets  for  gifts.  2  sets  S3. 70, 
3  sets  $5.25  ppd.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Yarn-Apart  Co.,  45  Cottage  Street, 
Manchester,  Connecticut. 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RlTEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
soves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  ond 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  end  approved 
Burns  ony  kind  ot  wood  —  ««  cook 
Check  below  for  forth**  iMfoi-fecific**. 

□  HEATERS  □  BGiiltKJ 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFC.  CO. 

P.O.  Bov  6C  Vo 


- - —  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - «• 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  t  Brilliant  Eli- 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  fir  35c  Cotifc. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKIN'S  FAB  K,  PAL 

-m 


with  PYROFAX  Bottled  Gas 
and  a  Cafauc  Range® 


Yes,  ma’am!  With  clean,  quick,  work -saving1 
Pyjrqfax  Bottled  Gas  — and  a  “Matchless”  Caloric 
gas  range— you  can  say  good-bye  to  out-of-date  cook¬ 
ing  methods  forever— and  for  only  pennies  a  day! 

You  simply  turn  on  the  gas  and  your  Caloric, 
oven,  broiler,  or  top  burners  light  instantly— without 
matches.  Ovens  are  clock-controlled.  They  go  on— 
cook— go  off . . .  automatically! 

Every  tankful  of  Pyrofax  gas  is  fully  tested— 
for  quality,  for  purity,  for  full,  accurate,  guaranteed 
measure.  Installation  is  quick  and  easy,  with  an  extra 
cylinder  in  reserve  so  power  failures  won’t  affect  your 
cooking. 

,  For  a  truly  modern  automatic  gas  range,  get 
Caloric—  America’s  easiest  ranges  to  keep  clean.  Now 
with  exclusive  decorator  handles  in  twelve  different 
colors  to  match  your  kitchen  — plus  famous  lifetime 
Tri-Set  Burners,  to  give  you  exact  measured  heat  for 
every  cooking  need. 

j  See  this  ideal  combination  at  your  local 
“Pyrofax”  Gas  Distributor’s  today! 


BOTTLED  GAS  SERVICE 


“Pyrofax”  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation. 


For  cooking,  water  heating,  ciothes  drying ,  room 
heating,  garbage  disposing,  brooding . 


THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX"  GAS  Dl STRI BUTORIN EAR^YOUj 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton. ...Fisher's  Furniture  Co. 

Ledgewood, ...... .Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade. .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood. ..  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Baritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. ..  .Edward  W.  Bussell 

Trenton. . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas . ...H.  K.  HanBman 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath. ..  .Vogel's  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 
Big  Fiats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton _ Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.. Chas.  D.  Schuman 


Inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage. ....... .Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham .  Leslie's 

Cobleskili. .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWltt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 

Dundee . Shaw's  Hardware 


Earlville. . .  .Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Amherst. . .  .Brese  Gas  &  Ap¬ 
pliance  Corp. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels,  Inc. 

Gouverneur. . . .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin's 

Jamestown.... Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 
Liberty ..  .Bob's  Bottled  Gas  Service 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Mountaindale. ....  .Catskill  Gas  Co. 
Newburgh. .. .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport..... . Soron's  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Northville . The  Charles  Sprague 

Supply  Co. 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 

Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co. 

Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 


Oswego .  Fenske’s 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Bene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O'Woods. Point  O’Woods  Assn. 

Potsdam . '.Bautaw  &  Son.  Inc. 

Prince  Bay . Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Pulaski ...  .Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay’s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn .. Schoelles  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 
Sayville . . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton. ..  .Halsey  Gas  Service 

Spring  Valley . Warriner  Smith 

Son3 

Springviile . Reed's  Bottled  Gas 

Service 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon. .  .Story  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland . Jay  M.  Eider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare.  Ino. 
Wolcott . Paddock  Hardware 


Our  R.  D.  Kittens  Ring  Doorbell! 


No,  the  bell  the  kittens  ring  is  not 
an  electric  pushbutton.  We  make  no 
pretense  that  our  young  felines  are 
as  sophisticated  as  that;  nor  are  we 
ourselves.  There  is  no  electric  bell 
here  at  R.  D.  4  at  any  door.  Later, 
when  we  have  a  minute  to  spare,  we 
shall  put  up  the  brass  knocker. 

The  bell  the  kittens  ring  is — but  let 
me  tell  you  how  it  all  came  about. 

Here  at  our  house,  some  10  days 
before  Christmas,  the  holiday  greens 
were  all  hung  at  doors  and  windows, 
except  for  one  small  brass  bell  that 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  place. 
It  was  the  traditional  sleighbell,  a 
fine  little  old  one  from  upstate  New 
York,  with  brass  clapper,  its  shape 
like  that  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in 
Philadelphia. 

Since  its  tone  was  silvery  and  win¬ 
try,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  it 
was  hung  by  a  cord  to  the  outside 
knob  on  the  front  door.  There  it 
dangled  and  rang  merrily  for  the 
season  with  every  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  of  the  door,  and  with  every 
gust  of  wind  that  gave  it  a  rousing 
swing.  We  all  enjoyed  it,  especially 
six-year  old  Susan. 

Susie  also  enjoys  letting  in  and 
out  of  this  door  her  two  kittens,  a 
November  gift  from  her  mother.  At 
Christmas  time  Powder  and  Jerry 
were  about  three  months  old.  and  so 
named  by  their  small  owner  within 
an  hour  of  their  arrival.  (Powder’s 
fur  at  first  had  the  look  of  being 
sprinkled  with  talcum;  Jerry’s  name 
is  still  a  mystery  to  us — he  can  be 
a  little  fraud  but  jerrymandering  is 
beyond  Susie’s  ken.) 

To  get  back  to  the  bell.  With  its 
swing  and  ring,  Susan  and  the 
kittens  managed  to  keep  that  door 
going  open  and  shut  with  amazing 
frequency,  whatever  the  weather 
blowing  into  the  living  room!  But  it 
was  all  new;  the  novelty  would  die 
down. 


Up  to  this  point  in  our  tale,  it  had 
been  the  patient  habit  of  Jerry  and 
Powder  to  sit  close  to  the  door,  in¬ 
side  or  out,  waiting  for  someone  to 
open  it.  Whenever  patience  ran  out, 
they  mewed.  That  usually  fetched 
someone  promptly. 

As  Christmas  Day  approached, 
however,  the  kittens  discovered  that 
the  human  beings  here  were  not 
answering  their  calls  as  quickly  as 
before.  Everybody  inside  seemed 
preoccupied,  and  outside  it  was  cold 
even  for  fur-coated  creatures. 

The  pair  also  found  that  for  six 
hours  a  day,  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  house  —  myself  — 
whose  office-bedroom,  was  the  third 
room  from  the  door  with  the  bell, 
and  whose  ears  seemed  to  be  deaf 
when  R.  N.-Y.  work  was  afoot.  Deaf 
even  to  indoor  mewing,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  small  sounds  from  outside. 

Those  two  kittens  must  have  de¬ 
cided  that  this  was  all  wrong.  If 
outdoor  mewing  would  not  get  them¬ 
selves  inside,  something  would  have 
to  be  done.  It  was!  The  bell  rang  at 
the  door;  it  fetched  the  “deaf” 
creature  from  her  desk;  she  looked 
through  the  top  glass  half  of  the 
door;  she  saw  not  a  soul. 

But  she  did  see  two  kittens.  There 
were  Powder  and  Jerry  (as  we 
watched  later)  reaching  up  with 
small  paws,  batting  at  the  bell,  mak¬ 
ing  it  ring  steadily,  getting  prompt 
attention  with  an  opened  door, 
through  which  they  streaked  like 
two  smooth  comets  straight  to  the 
warm  chimney  or  to  the  softest 
couch. 

Who  says  that  even  young  felines 
cannot  reason  things  out  when  com¬ 
fort  is  at  stake — their  comfort?  They 
had  a  problem  to  solve  and  they 
solved  it:  Q.  E.  D.! 

And  the  kittens  have  been  ring¬ 
ing  the  front  door  bell  ever  since. 

Persis  Smith 


His  Order  in  the  Chaos 

Son  never  thinks  to  put  away  his  skates,  or  thinks  a  closet  made  to  hang 
up  coats;  e. 

He  mixes  shirts  with  socks  that  have  no  mates  in  bureau  drawers  with 
wood  for  model  boats. 

He  throws  his  books  in  corners,  and  his  desk  is  just  the  same  old  jumble- 
pie  of  balls, 

A  camera,  fishing  bait  and  flies.  .  .grotesque  the  maps  he  pins  ardUnd 
his  bedroom  walls. 

I  straighten  up  the  room  for  him:  In  vain,  my  triumph  in  untangling  ties 
and  string; 

When  he  returns  from  school  he  will  complain  that  now  he  cannot  find  a 
single  thing! 

New  York  State  —  Lucile  Coleman 


Wagon- Wheel  Salad 

This  salad  is  especially  good  with 
French  dressing  and  whole  wheat  or 
nut  bread  sandwiches.  The  name, 
wagon-wheel,  tells  the  tale  of  how 
it  looks  when  ready  to  serve.  We  like 
it  a  lot. 

Ingredients:  1  package  of  orange- 
flavored  gelatine;  1  cup  of  boiling 
water;  V4  cup  of  grapefruit  juice;  V2 
cup  of  orange  juice;  1  cup  of  grape¬ 
fruit  segments;  1  large  banana;  5 
Maraschino  cherries. 

Method:  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in 
the  hot  water  and  let  cool  before 
adding  the  fruit  juices.  Grease  a 
deep  pie  plate  lightly,  pour  in  half 
the  gelatine  mixture,  and  then  lay 
the  sections  of  grapefruit  in  the 
plate.  Point  them  towards  the  center 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Use  a 
cherry  for  the  hub-cap,  and  slice 
the  banana  lengthwise  into  4  quar¬ 
ters,  arranging  each  long  piece 
around  the  edge  of  the  circle  as  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  Put  cherries  be¬ 
tween  each  piece. 

'  Put  this  into  the  refrigerator  until 
the  fruit  is  firmly  held  in  place  by 
the  stiffened  gelatine.  Pour  remain¬ 
der  of  gelatine  over  the  fruit,  and 
return  to  refrigerator  to  become 
firm.  Catherine  T.  Manning 

Connecticut 


Cleanliness  Clips 

How  about  changing  both  sheets 
when  making  up  a  fresh  bed?  It’s 
less  work  than  shifting  the  top  sheet 


to  the  bottom,  and  today’s  washing 
machines  change  the  whole  picture 
from  the  old  washtub,  scrubboard, 
hand-wringer  days. 


If  you’re  buying  a  heating  pad, 
remember  to  select  one  with  a  re¬ 
movable  and  washable  cover.  When 
used  so  many  times,  and  especially 
in  a  sick  room,  cleanliness  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Nothing  like  soap  and  hot 
water  for  germ  chasing. 


‘Also  we  have  a  few  books  on 
“ How  to  train  a  dog”!’ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Easter  Wear  Turns  Toward  Summer 


2579  —  New  Skirt  Interest  is  developed  in  this  junior-size  dress — via 
deep  back  pleat,  a  trio  of  soft  impressed  pleats  in  front.  Easy-to-make 
from  either  yard  goods  or  feed  bags.  Sizes  are  9  to  17.  Size  13:  3%  yds. 
35-in.  with  3/4  yd.  for  collar.  25  cents. 

352  —  A  Piece  of  Velvet  for  Soft  Easter  Paris  Hat.  Imported  by  the 
Velvet  Institute  of  America,  this  pattern  of  a  flattering  all-in-one-hat  can 
be  made  from  a  small  piece  of  velvet  16  by  20  inches.  It's  gently  flat, 
has  two  loops  on  back  which  go  over  the  button  to  shape  and  hold  the 
hat  firmly.  Couldn’t  be  simpler!  Smart  in  all  colors!  All  cutting,  sewing 
and  finishing  directions  included.  20  cents. 

2601  —  Delightful  Jacket  Dress.  Here  is  a  minimum  of  detail  to  achieve 
a  maximum  of  flattery  for  this  basic  part  of  your  wardrobe.  Up-to-date 
with  flared  skirt  and  deeper  neckline.  Bolero  offers  sleeve  choice;  dress 
has  high  neck,  too.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  18:  Dress,  3V>  yds.  39-in.  Bolero 
uses  2 Vs  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

3036  —  Wee  Fashion  for  Easter.  This  pattern  includes  coat  and  dress 
with  duplicate  detail  heart  pockets  and  yoke-panel  ’ines.  Both  easily  made 
from  a  minimum  of  fabric.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2:  Dress,  IV,  yds.  35-in. 
with  V4  yd.  ruffling.  Coat,  1%  yds.  39-in.  or  1  Vs  yds.  54-in.  25  cents. 

307  —  Butterfly  Dress  With  Humming  Birds  to  Embroider!  Each  darting 
ittle  bird  on  this  sweet  dress  is  done  in  deep  blue,  crimson,  delicate 
greens  and  yellows;  two  motifs  of  3%  inches,  two  of  21/&  inches  on  a 
transfer.  Dress  pattern  (for  sizes  4,  6  and  8  years),  transfer  and  color 
chart  for  embroidery  motifs  all  included.  20  cents. 

Spring- Summer  1954  Fashion  Book.  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send 
lc  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00 

orders.) 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


"Don’t  you  always  dread  the 
Winters?”  The  logical  and  expected 
answer  i§  “Yes.”  However,  there 
are  a  few  of  us  hardy  souls  who 
still  believe  God  knew  best  when  he 
planned  the  year  ’round  weather 
variations,  and  gave  all  things  a 
period  of  rest.  That  is  the  beauty  of 
the  cold  months. 

Cold?  Did  I  say  that?  By  the  time 
you  read  this,  we  probably  shall 
have  had  colder  snaps  than  the  one 
in  January,  when  it  was  eight  below 
zero.  Through  that  month  and  De¬ 
cember  the  cost  of  roads  was  light; 

too  much  snow.  We  noted  that,  in 
both  1952  and  ’53,  the  Winter  was 
ushered  in  with  the  wind  in  the 
southwest,  perhaps  a  sign  of  no  very 
had  time  ahead.  But  there  is  still 
March. 

Many  of  the  older  readers  remem- 
ber  with  pleasure  a  column  called 
"From  a  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch” 
and,  after  Mr.  Underwood’s  death,  a 
column  “From  the  Ozarks.”  The 
writer,  Mrs.  Pearl  Underwood,  1027 
Colorado  Ave.,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  was  84  in  February.  Her 
health  is  not  good  and  she  is  living 

March  6,  1954 
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with  her  sister.  But  her  interest  in 
life  is  as  lively  as  ever.  She  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  from  any  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  who  loved  her, 
as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  through 
these  pages. 

.  What  with  a  house  orchid,  a  bil— 
bergia  in  bloom;  the  faithful  old 
rose.  Champion  of  the  World,  up¬ 
stairs  with  five  blossoms;  our  old- 
fashioned  Calla  and  geraniums,  be¬ 
gonias  and  shrimp  plant  all  flower¬ 
ing,  our  cold  months  indoors  have 
been  colorful.  We  have  been  busy 
too  with  quilting,  hooking  rugs  and 
clothes  for  the^  rising  generation. 

Indeed,  Winter  is  a  glorious  sea¬ 
son.  We  enjoy  the  sunrises  at  not 
undue  hours,  and  watch  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  against  the  blue 
heavens’,  the  flaming  skies,  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow,  its  sparkle 
in  the  sun  and  under  the  moon. 
Back  of  all  this  is  the  anticipation 
of  the  return  of  the  birds,  the  first 
flowers  and  then  Spring  come  again. 

I  thank  God  for  Winter  and  praise 
Him  for  the  coming  seasons. 

Mother  Bee 


Easier . . .  faster . . .  Economical 

Yes,  automatic  oven  control,  and  beautiful  models  to  £if 
every  budget.  More  fop-burner  heat  selections,  and  your 
trouble-free  burners  fast  a  lifetime.  And  for  smokeless  broil- 
ing, ^LP-Gas  is  tops! 


Yes,  you  get  all  these  time  and  work  savers,  plus  vitamin- 
saving  simmer  burners,  instant  heat  control,  fully  insulated 
ovens  for  cooler  kitchens,  and  you  can  cook  even  daring 
power  failures. 

See  your  local  LP-Gas  dealer  today  for  a  wonderful  selec¬ 
tion  of  LP-Gas  ranges,  refrigerators,  water  heaters,  incin¬ 
erators,  clothes  dryers  and  home  heating  equipment., 


t  SAVE  MONEY  WITH  ECONOMICAL  LIQUEFIED 
PETROLEUM  GAS.  It’s  modern  . . .  It's  convenient  * * Jfs 
SO  dependable! 


live  better  with... 


millions  of  febito 


mtMOD&WMBt 

Wherever  you  ore 


Ask  your  deafer  for  this 
fascinating  new  booklet, 
"Better  Living  with  LP-Gas.” 
Chock-full  of  ideas  for  home 
and  farm!  Or  mail  the  coupon 
with  10£  today. 


LP-Gas  Information  Service 
Dept.RNY,  11  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 

I  enclose  one  dime.  Please  send  tr.e  the 
booklet,  "Better  Living  with  LP-GAS.” 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN _ 


STATU 


*BUTANE  »  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  TANK  CG/AS 
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MORE  PROFIT 
PER  BUSHEL 


...with  a  DELCO 
CHOP  DRYER 

Make  us  prove  that  a  Delco 
Crop  Dryer  can  add  extra  profit 
to  every  bushel  of  grain,  every  bale  of 
hay  you  produce.  Make  us  prove  that  a  Delco 
Crop  Dryer  can  bring  this  extra  profit  to  you ! 


6  REASONS  WHY  THE  DELCO 
CROP  DRYER  CAN  MAKE  EXTRA 
MONEY  FOR  YOU 

•  You  can  harvest  earlier  with  less 
field  loss. 

•  You  can  cut  your  field  drying  time 
as  much  as  40%. 

•  You  can  improve  the  quality  and 
feeding  value  of  feed  crops  and  hay 
stored  for  farm  use. 

•  You  can  hold  your  crop  safely  for 
a  better  post-harvest  price. 

•  You  can  reduce  spoilage  in  storage, 
have  less  elevator  dockage. 

•  You  can  qualify  for  CCC  price 
support  loans  every  year. 

WHY  DELCO  IS  A  BETTER 
CROP'  DRYER 

•  The  Delco  Crop  Dryer  operates 
efficiently  on  rural  power  lines — 
resists  fluctuating  voltages. 

•  Uses  a  simple,  trouble-free  starter. 

•  Requires  little  or  no  maintenance. 

•  Vibration-free — does  not  need  to 
be  bolted  down. 

•  Mobile — easily  moved  from  one 
building  to  another. 


BARGAIN  •  BELOW  DEALER  S  COST 

Oiiyer-iron  Age  Vegetable  Planter  with  exclusive 
Bandway  method.  New  —  Set-up  —  Ready  to  use. 

Special  Price  $ 575,00 
C.  V,  PIERCE  CO.,  Inc.  PLEAS  ANT  VILLE,  N.Y. 


The  rotor  blades  are  designed 

to  mix  thoroughly  the  organic 
materials  with  the  soil  .  .  .  leav¬ 
ing  mellow,  crumbly  top  soil— 
the  kind  that  absorbs  water  and 
air  .  .  .  resists  erosion  .  .  .  won’t 
crust  over.  And  Howard’s  con¬ 
trolled  Rotor-Action  cannot  beat 
the  soil  to  a  powder  and  destroy 


The  Delco  Crop  Dryer  is  made 
by  the  same  dependable  com¬ 
pany  that  produces  millions  of 
electric  motors  that  power  appli¬ 
ances  used  in  the  home  and  on 
the  farm.  One  of  these  famous 
Del.co  motors  powers  the  Delco 
Crop  Dryer.  Built  into  the  hub 
of  a  rugged,  cast-aluminum  fan, 
it  will  move  a  big  volume  of  air 
at  minimum  cost.  You  have 
your  choice  of  a  single-  or  three- 
phase  230- volt  motor.  The  com¬ 
plete  Delco  Crop  Dryer  weighs 
only  480  pounds,  is  easily  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  for 
crop  drying  or  barn  ventilation. 

Y  es — make  us  prove  that  Delco 
is  your  best  buy  in  crop  dryers. 
Write  today  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  name  and  address 
of  your -nearest  dealer. 

PRODUCTS 


PAINT  •  Year  End  Inventory  Closeout 

By  gallonage:  2200  flat- white.  1450  cream,  1100  gray, 
700  green,  1400  outside  white.  Price,  f.o.b.  Rahway, 
$1.15  per  gallon,  remittance  with  order. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS,  Mineralized.  Bone  Meal 
Imt. ;  3-12-6  or  7-7-7  $60  ton.  Ferto-Pots  $18  M  up. 
List  free.  ALLEN  CO.,  PITTSTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


soil  structure.  See  your  nearest 
Dealer  for  a  field  demonstration 
or  write  today! 

FREE®  TVri te  for  pamphlet  on  modern 
*  soil  management ! 


HOWARD  ROTAVATOR  CO.,  INC. 

Box  38,  Arlington  Heights  14,  III. 

1222  Key  Highway,  Dept.  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 
241  Loomis  Ave.,Dept.  N,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ThV'Annual  Wool  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  186) 

depend  on  the  buyer’s  decision.  It  is 
usually  best,  therefore,  to  sell  either 
through  a  wool  cooperative  or  direct 
to  a  dependable  milling  .company, 
where  reliable  and  expert  wool  gra¬ 
ders  are  employed. 

A  general  classification  of  wool  is 
based  on  its  length.  The  relatively 
long  wools  are  known  as  combing 
wool,  sometimes  called  staple  wool. 
Wool  having  a  length  of  from  one 
and  one-quarter  to  two  inches  is 
classified  as  clothing  wool.  If  the 
staple  is  medium  for  its  grade,  it  may 
be  classified  as  French  combing. 
Usually,  quality  being  equal,  comb¬ 
ing  wool  sells  for  slightly  more  per 
pound  than  clothing  wool.  The  very 
long,  coarse  kinds  of  wool  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  carpet  wool,  and  these  sell 
for  considerably  less  than  either 
combing  or  clothing  wool. 

The  factors  which  determine  the 
grade  of  wool  within  its  class  include 
fineness  or  diameter  of  the  individual 
fibers,  strength,  elasticity,  crimp 
(waves),  uniformity,  color,  luster, 
felting,  spinning,  and  working  quali¬ 
ties.  A  fine,  strong,  elastic  fleece  with 
close  crimp,  of  uniform  bright  color 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Wool  Grades 

For  many  years  the  method  used 
for  grading  wool  in  the  United  States 
was  known  as  the  blood  system. 
Originally  this  method  indicated  the 
approximate  percentage  of  Merino 
(fine- wool)  blood  which  was  present 
in  the  sheep  from  which  the  fleece 
came.  With  an  increasing  popularity 
of  the  mutton  or  medium-wool  breeds 
such  a  designation  was  later  used 
as  reterring  to  the  relative  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  wool.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  that  such  a  system  of 
grading  was  quite  variable  and 
lacked  accuracy  in  its  implications. 
As  a  consequence,  in  1926  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
officially  adopted  the  English  or 
numerical  system  of  official  grade 
designations  for  wool.  The  designa¬ 
tions  used  in  the  numerical  system 
for  grading  wool  represent  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hanks  of  worsted  yarn  which 
can  be  obtained  from  one  pound  of 
secured  wool.  A  hank  represents  560 
yards  of  worsted  yarn.  If  one  pound 
of  scoured  wool  was  graded  as  being 
60s  it  should  make  60  hanks  of  yarn. 
Experienced  graders  become  very 
very  quick  and  accurate  in  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  wool  grades. 

Scouring  and  Shrinkage 

In  former  times  it  was  common 
practice  to  drive  the  flock  down  to  a 
stream  and  wash  the  sheep  before 
they  were  sheared.  However,  this 
practice  has  long  been  discontinued, 
because  it  became  known  that  it  was 
an  uneconomic  procedure  for  both 
the  wool  and  the  sheep,  as  well  as 
being  worse  than  useless  labor.  Wool 
as  sheared  from  the  sheep  carries 
varying  amounts  of  natural  grease, 
as  well  as  some  contamination  with 
dirt  and  other  foreign  material.  When 
being  prepared  for  spinning,  the 
wool  is  put  through  a  chemical  wash¬ 
ing  and  drying  process,  which  is 
known  as  scouring.  The  difference 
between  the  original  weight  and  the 
scoured  weight  of  the  fleece  is  called 
shrinkage.  Wools  vary  considerably 
in  shrinkage,  depending  on  the  breed 
as  well  as  the  condition  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  fleece.  The  fine-wool 
breeds  normally  have  more  grease 
in  their  wool  than  the  medium  and 
long-wool  breeds. 

The  numerical,  or  spinning  count, 
grades  as  related  to  their  former 
general  blood  classification  are  as 
follows:  80s,  70s,  64s,  (fine-blood); 
60s,  58s,  (half  blood);  56s,  (three 
eighths-blood) ;  50s,  48s,  (quarter- 
blood);  46s,  (low  quarter-blood); 
44s  (common);  40s,  36s,  (braid). 

Wool  numerical  classification  by 
breeds  would,  of  course,  vary  a  great 
deal  with  the  amount  of  pureblood 
breeding  as  well  as  the  strain.  A 
general  bi'eed  classification  for  the 
various  classes  and  types  by  wool 
grades  would  be:  Fine-wools,  80s, 
70s,  64s,  and  60s;  medium-wools,  60s, 
58s,  56s,  48s,  and  46s;  long-wools, 
46s,  44s,  40s,  and  36s;  range  type 
crossbreds,  58s  and  46s.  Within 
these  grades  there  will  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  classifications  of  combing  and 
clothing  wools  in  accordance  with 
quality  and  length  of  staple,  as 
previously  mentioned. 


DELCO 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
323  E.  First  Street,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 
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NEW  MEYER 


HAY 
CONDITIONER 


Make 


Haycured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth  more  lo  sell  or  feed 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves... leaves  stay  on. ..hay 
retains  color,  protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  at  same  time 
Curing  time  cut  in  half— hay  can  be  put  up  someday 
if  s  cut.  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil, 
age  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 

Write  for  (FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today? 


MEYER  MFC.  CO. 


BOX  7162  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


N6  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 

Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
alongside  the  row.  Write  for 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 

Drill  only  $4.70 
with  marker  $5.16 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $5.0S 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.50 


free  circular  IR 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


NO.  CHATHAM 
NEW  YORK 


CUT 


Garden 

WEEDING  TIME 


% 


AMAZING.  NEW 

BARKER  Roller  Bearing  WEEDED 
Easiest,  handiest  garden  tool  today. 
Smooth  rolling-action  makes  weeds,  clods 
disappear  f-a-s-t.  Takes  work  out  of 
tending  garden.  Is  Weeder,  Mulcher. 
Cultivator.  Rotating  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  weed  growth  and 
break  up  clods  and  crust — areate  th» 
soil,  work  it  into  a  level,  mois¬ 
ture-retaining  mulch.  Bar¬ 
ker  Weeders  used  for  over 
50  years.  A  lifetime  of 
easy  gardening  in  every 
,-.B  a  rk  e  r.  Write,  for 
Saves  Labor f  literature,  low  prices. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  50,  DAVID  CITY,  NEB«. 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching:, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
PnPP  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
ri\LC  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY. 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48A4,  Marshall,  Mich. 


GUNCO 

DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEE1 

for  uniform  plowing  with 
Ford,  Ferguson  and  other 
mounted  plows.  Eliminates 
adjusting  of  control  lever 
to  maintain  uniform  depth. 

PRICE  $24.50 

Parcel  Post  Paid. 

GUNNING  CO. 

FRANKFORT.  INO  


SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

t  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure,  roll  de¬ 
led,  including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  trow 
negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish- 

-  H  .  rv/szs  O  AVID  D  Li  il  T  O  CCDU  C.F 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Stop 

MASTITIS 

Losses  with 


Pratts, 

4 -WAY 
Mastitis 
Treatment 


Sanitary  individual 
tube  treatment.  No 
mixing.  Needs  no 
refrigeration. 


ANTIBIOTICS 

Procaine  Penicillin  G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 


SULFAS 


{ 


Sulfamerazine 

Sulfathiazole 


Pratts  4-way  Mastitis  Treatment  is  far 
more  effective  than  any  one  medica¬ 
tion  alone;  yet  costs  no  more  than  most 
single  ingredient  treatments.  Can  be  kept 
on  hand  in  the  barn  without  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Free  Mastitis  Detector 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the 
name  of  your  farm  supply  dealer  and  we 
will  send  you,  prepaid,  free  of  charge, 
an  easy  to  use  Mastitis  Detector  and 
descriptive  folder. 

Write 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


WINDGALL? 


Here’s  how  to  get 
your  horse  back 
So  work  fast: 


"In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
srmilar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Moss. 

ABSORBINE 


ROTO 


Brings  You  the  fasg 

NEW  and  PROVEN  WAY 

to  buy 

POWER  EQOIPMENT 

Years  of  experience  in  per¬ 
fecting  ROTO  -  HOE  plus 
plenty  of  “garden  testing” 

,  by  thousands  of  users,  insures 

your  satisfaction  .Send  for  our  new  free  16-page  full 
•or  catalog  which  can  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars, 
hx*  at  these  R0T0-H0E  advantages: 

"■  L0W  first  cost,  complete  R0T0-H0E.  only  $134. 
‘  IManV  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 
y_ar'etV  o*  low  cost  attachments  to  do  extra  jobs, 
'nimum  storage  space  needed — hang  attachments 


4.  M 


from 


garage  wall. 


5.  Low  cost  replacement  parts  if  ever  needed. 

anH  HWaSt  t0  know  more  about  just  what  ROTO-HOE 
von  a£ach“  can  t0  make  gardening  easier  for 
of  w.rite  today  for  free  color  catalog  and  name 
O'  nearby  dealer. 


BOX  78, 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  £0. 


NEWBURY,  OHIO 


vou,  advertisers  mentioj 

tie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  ge 
Qmek  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal,”  Se 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Views  of  Dairy  Groups  on 
Case  Milk  Report 

The  New  York  dairy  groups  are- 
taking  varying  attitudes  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  Milkshed 
Committee.  This  report,  released  on 
January  19  by  Dr..  Everett  Case,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  proposed  a  7 -point 
program  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  solv¬ 
ing  the  New  York-Northern  New 
Jersey  controversy,  and  (b)  increas¬ 
ing  returns  to  producers. 

Specifically,  the  Committee  re¬ 
commended: 

1.  Tighter  requirements  for  entry 
into  the  pool  of  additional  milk 
plants  and  producers;  2.  A  base  rating 
plan  to  provide  greater  incentive  to 
produce  milk  in  line  with  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  needs;  3.  An  immediate  and 
comprehensive  study  of  manufac¬ 
tured  milk  prices,  and  meanwhile 
raise  the  Class  III  price  to  not  less 
than  the  midwest  manufacturing 
price  during  the  months  of  Septem¬ 
ber  through  December,  and  eliminate 
the  14-cent  minus  differential  during 
all  months,  except  May  and  June;  4. 
Eliminate  location  differentials;  5. 
Adjust  transportation  differentials  to 
reflect  actual  costs;  6.  Immediately 
increase  the  I-C  price  to  40  cents 
over  the  blend,  and  as  quickly  as 
conditions  permit,  increase  the  I-C 
price  to  the  I-A  level;  and  7.  Establish 
a  separate  Federal-State  order  for 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

The  United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey  has,  in  substance,  approved 
this  Report,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
be  considered  as  separate  markets 
and  not  be  governed  by  one  compre¬ 
hensive  order. 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  has  also  approved  the  Report 
with  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  That  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  approve  the  Case  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  without  altering 
the  established  position  of  the 
Association  concerning  many  of 
the  points  listed  in  the  Report. 

The  Metropolitan  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency  has  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  a  complete 
study  of  the  committee’s  Report,  but 
urging  that  the  government  take  no 
independent  or  premature  action. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  passed  a 
similar  resolution  commending  the 
committee  for  its  efforts  but  urged 
that  no  precipitous  action  be  taken 
until  everyone  in  the  industry  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  study  and 
analyze  the  Report. 

At  this  writing,  Mutual  Cooperative 
of  Independent  Producers  has  not 
made  any  commitment  in  respect  of 
the  Report. 


Natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study. 
—  Francis  Bacon’s  Essays:  Of 
Studies. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Orchard  Nutrition 

By  Norman  F.  Childers 

•  How  to  Improve  Grass 

Silage 

By  J.  M.  Beiermeister 

•  Here  Come  the  Catalogues! 

By  Archer  P.  Whallon 

•  A  Blackberry  -  Raspberry 

Hybrid 

By  J.  Einset  and  C.  Pratt 

•  New  Method  of  Pruning 

Raspberries 
By  R.  F.  Carlson 

•  How  and  Where  to  Grow 
Sour  Cherries 

By  Loren  D.  Tukey 

•  A  New  Type  Greenhouse 
By  Ernest  Chabot 

•  Soil  Losses  by  Erosion 
By  William  A.  Albrecht 

•  Roadside  Sales 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

•  Good  Pasture  and  Up-Grad¬ 

ing  Steers 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Pullets  on  the  Range 
By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

•  Those  Interesting  Silkies 
By  Francis  Cloil^h 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Five  good  reasons 
CRAINE  can  give  you 


TILE  STAVE 


;ONCRtTE 


TILE  BLOCK 


0/o  /» 


w 


Croine  Silo 


SPECIALIST  help  you 


Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  farm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Craine- 
men  are  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm’  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  you. 

Five  types  to  choose  from  . . . 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two— but  FIVE  types 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 


It  costs  you  nothing,.. 

— to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
— let  him  help  you . . . 


Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  complete  details, 
pho  to  graphs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
CRAINE  line. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

314  Toft  Street 


Norwich,  N.Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs— and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  1Z,  N.Y. 


Dr,  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  howthou- 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-3,  HAGERSTOWN;  M&S 


They  Ail  Like  FRICK  Sawmills 


Because  they  are  the  fastest, 
the  most  accurate,  and  the  most 
durable.  New  improvements  to 
all  Frick  portable  sawmills  in¬ 
clude:  6-inch  mandrel  collars, 
Timken  Roller  Bearings  on 
carriage  wheels  and  cut -steel 
racks  and  pinions. 
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D&mfLmlRSHIPS 

A0£!£  STILL 
AVAILABLE 


Learn  how  you  can  ,  clean  your 
barn  and  load  your  manure  spreader 
in  one  easy  operation  taking  only 
6  to  7  minutes. 

No  more  back-breaking  shoveling 
for  an  hour  or  more  once  you  use  the 
Anderson  Barn  Cleaner;  its  simple 
trouble-free  construction  assures  you 
years  of  long  service.  The  rubberized 
-fOading  belt  has  no  parts  to  wear  or 
disturb  your  herd. 

The  Anderson  Barn  Cleaner  can  be 
installed  in  any  barn,  the  only  requirements  being  a  poured  concrete 
foundation  block  and  an  exit  slot  in  the  barn  .  .  .  something  you 
can  do  yourself. 

Remember  the  Anderson  Barn  Cleaner  will  save  you  time  and 
back-breaking  effort.  With  a  minimum  of  one  hour’s  work  saved 
each  day,  the  Anderson  Barn  Cleaner  will  pay  for  itself  in  about 
two  years’  time. 

For  more  complete  information  on  the  Anderson 
Barn  Cleaner  write  for  the  folder  below. 


FREE  .  .  .  SEND  FOR  THIS  FOLDER 
TODAY  —  NO  OBLIGATION 


MILKER  COMPANY,  inc. 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

/iL\A\fMlliUPAt£TURERS  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  OF  ANDERSON  MILKING  MACHINES 


PABLIIS 


Now  You  Can  Get  Your 
Caflwes  On  Dry  Feed  Sooner 
.  ,  ,  AND  DO  IT  SAFELY! 


New  Pablets  teaches  calves  to  eat  dry  feed  sooner  because  it  works 
3  ways*.  (1st)  It  is  flavored,  seasoned  and  sweetened  to  make  change- 
over  pleasant  to  calf’s  taste.  (2nd)  Less  chance  of  setbacks  because 
Blatchford’s  Pablets  contain  maximum  amounts  of  Antibiotics  and 
Vitamin  Bn  to  maintain  rapid  growth.  (3rd)  Reduces  incidence  of 
scours  when  changing  to  dry  ration  because  it  contains  milk  solids  to 
make  the  change  to  solid  feeds  gradually. 


STEP 


3 


CALFADINE 

A  Complete  Ccsif  Nation 


DEPT 


634 
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Write  Today  for  Complete  Information  on 
New  Pablets  and  The  Low  Cost  Feeding  Plan 


FREE  CAIF 
MANUAL  ON 
MODERN  CALF 
FEEDING  METHODS 


Write 

Today! 


MAIN  PLANT  &  OFFICES  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKEGAN,  III,  Oes  Moines,  Iowa  Nampa,  Idaho 


Milk  &  Dairy  Neivs 


MILK  BILLS  IN  ALBANY 


USE  THE  ANDERSON 

BARN  CLEANER 


The  following  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  this  session  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Legislature,  and  are  now 
awaiting  action: 

Three  bills,  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Imitation  Food  Products  and 
Problems,  which  provide  for  the 
of:  (a) “modified  skimmed 
contain  not  less  than  10 
milk  solids  not  fat,  nor 
one  half  of  one  per  cent 


WOOD’S  4-CHORt 
ROTARY  CUTTER 


•  Mow,  Shred ,  Clip,  Mulch 

•  42"  to  114 "  Swath 

•  Hydraulic  Lift  or  Drawbar  Types 


legalizing 
milk”  to 
per  cent 
more  than 


milk  fat  (“skimmed  milk”  must  now 
contain  at  least  8 1/2  per  cent  milk 
solids),  introduced  by  Senator 
George  Metcalf,  Cayuga  County,  and 
Assemblyman  William  Sadler,  Erie 
County;  (b)  the  use  of  skimmed 
milk  as  a  “starter”  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheese,  introduced  by 
Senator  Stanley  Bauer,  Erie  County, 
and  Assemblyman  Willard  Drumm, 
Columbia  County;  and  (c)  a  “half- 
and-half”  milk  product,  a  mixture 
of  cream  and  milk  or  skimmed  milk, 
containing  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
milk  fat,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Edward  Larkin,  Nassau  County,  and 

j  Assemblywoman  Janet  Hill  Gordon, 

:  Chenango  County. 

|  Comment:  The  first  and  last  of 
these  bills  (a  and  c)  would  channel' 
skimmed  milk  into  uses  that  would; 
command  higher  prices  from  the| 
consumer.  Such  uses  should  not  be, 
legalized  before  provision  is  made  in 
the  various  milk  marketing  orders 
for  correspondingly  higher  prices  to: 
producers  for  skimmed  milk  so  used.i 
Since  the  second  bill  (b)  would! 
furnish  an  additional  outlet  for 
skimmed  milk,  but  without  any  con¬ 
sumer  price  tag,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  favorably. 


Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Also 
shred  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings. 


Exclusive  triple  “B”  V-belt  drive  ab« 
sorbs  shock  loads  even  while  transmit¬ 
ting  tremendous  power,  thus ,  protect- 
ting  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.P.  capacity  ban* 
dies  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  15-inch  drop  center  wheels  or  8-inch 
with  non-pneumatic  tires.  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutters  are  available  in  either  hydraulic 
lift  or  trailer  models  with  1 ,  2  or  3  blades. 
Blades  overlap  on  2  and  3  blade  models 
for  cleaner  cutting.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height. 


Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  na  me  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


9  Models- 42"  to  114 "  Swath 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

11403  South  4»h  Street  •  Oregon,  lllinoit 


A  bill  to  amend  Section  258-j  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  so 
as  to  place  on  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  the  burden  of  proving 
that  a  producer  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  shift  from  one  dealer  to 
another  because  the  milk  is  either 
needed  in  the  market  served  by  the 
old  dealer,  or  is  not  needed  in  the 
market  served  by  the  new  dealer. 
Senator  George  Pierce,  Cattaraugus 
County,  and  Assemblyman  Robert 
Main,  Franklin  County,  are  the  joint 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Comment :  This  is  a  good  bill  in 
that  it  strips  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  of  special  statutory 
powers  which  have  been  used  too 
arbitrarily  in  the  past. 


A  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Gil¬ 
bert  Seelye,  Saratoga  County,  and 
Assemblyman  Justin  Morgan,  Ni¬ 
agara  County,  authorizing  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  to  fix  mini¬ 
mum  resale  prices  for  milk  in  any 
milk  market  where  there  is  a  state 
milk  marketing  order. 

Comment:  The  experience  in  this 
State  with  consumer  price  fixing 
casts  serious  doubts  on  the  efficacy 
of  this  bill.  Besides,  confusion  would 
result  if  two  contiguous  markets  had 
different  rules  governing  resale 
prices. 


A  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Robert  McEwen,  St.  Lawrence 
County  and  Assemblyman  Edwin 
Mason,  Delaware  County,  stepping 
up  the  fat  content  of  ice  cream  from 
10  to  14  per  cent. 

Comment:  As  an  attempt  to  find 
a  more  profitable  market  for  fat 
than  in  butter,  this  bill  merits 
consideration. 


SAVE  those  TEATS 


SMOOTH  Polyethylene 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 

Save  lost  teats  due  to  faulty  healing.  Get 
scientific  Bag  Balm  DILATORS.  Shaped  to 
preserve  natural  milk  duct;  fluted  to  carry 
in  antiseptic  healing  ointment;  they  bend, 
when  necessary,  without  soreness.  Cannot 
absorb  pus  infection.  Packed  in  medicated 
Bag  Balm.  At  your  dealer’s. 
Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndon  vide 
Vermont 


^agbalm 

Dilators 


COW  BOOK  FREE! 


RESOLUTION  ON  BUTTER 
SUPPORT  PRICE 

A  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  re¬ 
taining  the  90  per  cent  butter  sup¬ 
port  price  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Robert  McEwen,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  and  Assemblyman 
Robert  Main,  Franklin  County. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  place  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  on 
record  “as  deploring  the  conditions 
which  will  be  brought  about  by 
support  of  75  per  cent  of  parity  on 
milk  products  while  basic  supports 
remain  at  90  per  cent  of  parity,”  and 
requests  the  Secretary  of  .  Agri¬ 
culture  “to  take  such  immediate 
steps  by  administrative  order  or 
otherwise  to  the  end  that  the  present 
dairy  price  support  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  levfel  which  represents  90 
per  cent  of  the  present  parity  form¬ 
ula. 


•'"TOR 

FINE! 

-SLUM 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

THE  MARTIN'’ 


The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo, 
built! 

Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage-. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 
now! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
912  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

— — Send- tacit  aboyl  Martin 
QlSIto  □  Haymaker  Q  Arch)  Bldg.  Q  C/td  n 


Namau - 

City 

Stare 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


Sore  Mouth  in  Lambs 

My  sheep  have  developed  scabs 
and  sores  around  their  mouths.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  and  what  should 
I  do  to  treat  and  prevent  the  con¬ 
dition?  H-  T-  A* 

Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 

This  ailment,  commonly  called 
sore  mouth  in  lambs,  is  quite  preva¬ 
lent,  and  the  causative  organism  is 
more  or  less  always  present  where 
lambs  have  been  kept.  It  is  a  highly 
contagious  disease,  caused  by  an  or¬ 
ganism  known  as  a  filterable  virus 
which  can  remain  infective  for 
months  in  the  areas  where  diseased 
lambs  have  been  fed.  It  is,  however, 
considerable  consolation  to  sheep¬ 
men  to  know  that  this  ailment  sel¬ 
dom  appears  in  sheep  that  are  over  a 
year  old.  When  lambs  are  shipped 
to  feedlots  from  the  West,  they  fre¬ 
quently  develop  this  disease,  con¬ 
tracting  it  in  transit.  The  symptoms 
are  small  vesicles  on  the  lips,  gums 
and  tongue,  which  become  swollen 
and  reddened.  After  a  few  days  these 
lesions  break  and  leave  raw,  granu¬ 
lated  sores  that  blead  easily  and 
are  scabbed  over  with  a  thick, 
brownish  encrustation. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  this 
ailment  is  through  the  use  of  a  prop¬ 
er  vaccine  which  can  be  obtained 
from  a  biologic  house  and  should  be 
administered  by  a  veterinarian.  It  is 
best  to  have  the  lambs  vaccinated 
against  this  ailment  prior  to  their 
shipment.  There  is  no  specific  treat¬ 
ment  except  that  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  separate  the  affected  lambs 
and  keep  them  in  clean  quarters. 
This  disease  will  usually  run  a  defi¬ 
nite  course  in  two  or  three  weeks  or 
somewhat  longer  and  then  will  no 
longer  be  manifested.  Covering  the 
lesions  with  an  antibiotic  ointment 
is  of  some  help  to  hasten  healing. 


by  the  closeness  of  the  trim  used. 
While  the  percentage  of  lean  is 
greater  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
quality  of  the  meat  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  higher  grades;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  less  tender  and  not  quite  so 
nicely  flavored. 


Homemade  Corned  Beef 

Please  tell  me  how  to  make  corned 
beef  so  that  I  may  cure  it  here  at 
our  farm  home  for  table  use.  What 
cuts  should  it  be  made  from? 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  d.  c.  f. 

The  cheaper  cuts  of  beef,  such  as 
plate,  flank,  shoulder,  chuck,  boned 
ribs  and  rump,  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  for  corning.  Since  corned 
beef  is  used  for  the  same  dishes  as 
fresh  meat,  only  wholesome,  good 
quality  meat  should  be  selected. 

Weigh  the  meat  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size.  In  making 
brine,  use  table  salt.  Dissolve  eight 
pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  sugar, 
two  and  a  half  ounces  of  baking 
soda  and  three  ounces  of  saltpeter  in 
four  gallons  of  boiled  water.  Chill 
the  brine  and  completely  cover  the 
chilled  meat  with  it.  Place  in  a  suit¬ 
ably  sized  vitriolized  jar.  Weight  the 
meat  beneath  the  brine  with  a  vitrio¬ 
lized  brick,  as  meat  not  covered  will 
decompose  quickly.  If  the  brine  fer¬ 
ments  in  warm  weather,  it  should 
be  drawn  off,  boiled,  and  strained 
through  a  clean  cloth.  After  it  is 
thoroughly  cooled,  pour  it  back  over 
the  meat  again.  Keep  the  curing  meat 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  30  days 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Larger  pieces  require  slightly  longer 
time.  When  beef  tongues  are  pickled 
in  this  solution,  they  are  ready  for 
use  in  two  weeks. 


Feed  Needs  of  Pregnant 
Ewes 


Carcass  Shrinkage  for 
Steers 

What  would  be  the  shrinkage  to 
carcass  weight  for  a  steer  that 
weighed  1,000  pounds  liveweight? 
What  would  be  the  percentage  in 
shrinkage  from  cutting  up,  trim¬ 
ming  and  boning  a  300-pound  side- 
of-beef  for  the  freezer  locker? 

Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.  a.  g. 

The  dressed  weight  shrinkage  of  a 
steer  would  depend  on  its  grade.  A 
steer  that  would  grade  as  prime  to 
choice  would  have  an  average 
dressed  carcass  weight  of  from  60 
to  65  per  cent  of  its  liveweight.  A 
steer  grading  as  good  would  dress 
from  50  to  60  per  cent;  the  lower 
grades,  such  as  commercial  and 
utility,  dress  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 
Likewise,  the  percentage  in  shrink  of 
a  side-of-beef  when  boned  and 
trimmed  for  the  freezer  will  vary 
with  the  grade.  On  the  average  a 
choice  carcass  contains  31  per  cent 
fat,  53  per  cent  lean,  and  16  per  cent 
bone.  A  good  grade  of  carcass  con¬ 
tains  25  per  cent  fat,  57  per  cent 
lean,  and  18  per  cent  bone.  Com¬ 
mercial  grade  contains  20  per  cent 
fat,  60  per  cent  lean,  and  20  per 
cent  bone.  Utility  contains  15  per 
cent  fat,  64  per  cent  lean,  and  21 
per  cent  bone.  The  shrink  percentage 
would,  of  course,  be  influenced  also 


May  I  have  your  suggestions  for 
feeding  a  grain  mixture  to  pregnant 
ewes  consisting  entirely  of  whole 
oats  and  wheat  bran?  The  ewes  are 
receiving  mixed  hay,  about  one-half 
of  which  is  alfalfa.  t.  m.  k. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Based  on  the  roughage  being  fed 
these  ewes,  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  whole  oats  and 
wheat  bran,  would  be  suitable  and 
satisfactory:  whole  oats  70  lbs., 
wheat  bran  30  lbs.  This  mixture 
would  also  be  excellent  to  feed  to 
the  ewes  while  they  are  nursing 
their  lambs.  Give  the  ewes  enough  of 
the  grain  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh 
and  consequent  high  milk  flow.  The 
most  economical  gains  on  lambs  are 
from  their  mother’s  milk,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  heavy  milk  flow  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  Wheat  bran  is  high  in  vita¬ 
min  E  which  acts  as  a  preventive  of 
the  so-called  stiff  lamb  disease. 


Correction 

In  the  issue  of  Feb.  20,  1954,  page 
147,  a  correction  is  in  order.  The 
amount  of  hay  fed  to  a  dairy  bull 
should  be  one  pound  daily  for  each 
100  pounds  bodyweight,  not  10 
pounds  as  was  printed.  Silage  should 
not  be  fed  at  a  rate  of  much  over 
10  pounds  per  head  daily,  not  110 
pounds  as  was  incorrectly  printed. 


"One  of  my  good  Holstein  calves  broke  its  leg,  and  everyone  said  it  could 
not  get  well  no  matter  what  I  did  nor  how  hard  I  tried.  But  I  decided  to  see 
what  could  be  done;  I  put  on  a  good  strong  splint,  padded  with  cotton,  and 
wrapped  it  up  well  as  shown  above  on  the  left.  The  calf  hobbled  around 
all  right  and  30  days  later,  when  I  took  the  splint  off,  the  leg  was  as  good 
as  new,  as  shown  on  the  right/’  —  Eugene  Whitehead,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


SU/tfeA.  AJqw. 


Let  Sinclair  extra  duty  Motor  Oil  free 
your  tractor’s  stuck  rings  and  sticky 
valves— then  feel  the  new  surge  in  pull¬ 
ing  power.  This  specially  developed 
Sinclair  Motor  Oil  has  from  50  to  1 00% 
higher  detergency  to  cleanse  tractor, 
truck  and  car  engines  of  varnish,  sludge 
and  carbon  deposits.  Moreover,  extra 
duty  assures  superior  protection  against 
all  causes  of  engine  wear  —  damaging  friction  wear  —  destruc¬ 
tive  acid  wear  and  costly  wear  due  to  rusting.  Get  more  power 
from  your  farm  equipment— and  keep  it  with  new  Sinclair  extra 
duty  Motor  Oil.  Contact  your  Sinclair  Representative,  today. 


SINCLAIR 

EXTRA  DUTY 

MOTOR  OIL 

L...in  quart  cans  and  5-gal.  containers 


.  .w.wAwy.v.v.  ....... . .  -•  v.-.v.v.y.v/.vA  ._. 


UDDEROLE 


for  caked ...  or 
swollen  udders 

Don't  let  caked,  cracked, 
chapped  or  swollen  udders 
interfere  with  the  well¬ 
being  and  production  of  your  dairy!  Use 
UDDEROLE  —  Dawnwood's  exclusive  udder 
preparation  —  for  effective  3-way  help: 

I.  Relieve  Congestion  2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 
3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

For  best  results,  follow  directions  on  tin. 


At  your  dealer’s,  or  mailed  postpaid 

DAWNWOOD*™*, 


S  oz.  tin  $  1 00 
5  lb.  tin  $8^® 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 

liP 


AMERICA’S  W 
FINEST  M 

SMALL  1 
TRACTOR 

5  and  8  H.P. 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO 


100  East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


USED  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 

SHUR-RANE  DEALERS  HAVE  CUSTOMERS  that  want  to  modernize  their  systems  to  SHUR-RANE. 
To  make  this  possible  we  need  homes  for  other  makes  of  pipe.  Some  almost  new.  Write  and  let  u» 
know  your  needs.  USED  PUMPS  IN  STOCK. 

NOTICE:  If  you  are  contemplating  a  new  system,  make  certain  you  examine  the  SHUR-RANE  Lice 
to  see  for  yourself  why  people  that  have  been  irrigating  for  years  are  shifting  to  it. 

THERE  IS  A  SHUR-RANE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 
WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY. 

LARCHMONT  ENGINEERING  •  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


h,  March  6,  1954 
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The  easy  way  to  get 
AUREOMYCIN  to  them  quickly! 


SWINE  ENTERITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS  •  SWINE  PNEUMONIA 
C.IR.i.  •  BLUE  COMB  •  HEXAMITIASIS  •  SINUSITIS 


Side  animals  and  birds  need  fast,  effective  treatment!  Now  you 
can  give  them  a  powerful  medication  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Use 
the  new  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble.  Simply  mix  it  in  the  drinking 
water,  milk  or  milk  replacer.  It  dissolves  quickly  and  completely. 

Use  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  to  treat  chickens  with  air  sac  in¬ 
fection  or  chronic  respiratory  disease  (C.R.D.)  and  blue  comb— and 
turkeys  with  sinusitis  mud  fever  and  hexamitiasis.  Use  it  to  treat 
enteritis  and  bacterial  pneumonia  in  pigs — scours  in  calves !  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN  Soluble  works  wonders  in  treating  all  these  diseases! 

Get  these  additional  advantages  by  using  AUREOMYCIN 
Soluble  to —  • 

1.  HELP  your  birds  and  animals  fight  off  these  diseases  when 
past  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  a  local  problem! 

2.  START  your  chicks  and  poults  on  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
to  get  them  on  feed  quickly,  to  help  get  them  off  to  a  fast  start, 
and  to  reduce  early  mortality  from  these  poultry  diseases. 

3.  PIELP  your  animals  and  birds  with  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
when  they’re  under  stress  from  vaccination,  moving  or  other 
changes  in  management. 

Keep  a  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  on  hand!  See  your 
veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  Write  for  free  literature. 

’Trade-Mark 

Animal  Industry  Section 

IEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AM£Z/cav  Cuaiia/nid  covtakt 


Livestock  Medication  Bids 
Before  N.  Y.  Legislature 

Lawmakers  would  do  well  to  give 
more  thought  to  the  extent  of  the 
applications  of  many  of  their  pro¬ 
posals. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  in  Albany  by  Senator 
Carl  Brydges,  Niagara  County,  and 
Assemblyman  William  Brady,  Greene 
County.  Their1  bill,  if  it  were  made 
law,  would  make  it  illegal  for  any 
manufacturer,  -wholesaler  or  jobber 
to  sell,  give  away  or  distribute  any 
medicine  or  preparation  which  is 
poisonous,  deleterious  or  habit¬ 
forming  within  the  State  to  any  per¬ 
son  other  than  one  legally  authorized 
to  resell  such  medicine  or  prepara¬ 
tions,  including  hospitals,  physicians 
and  veterinarians.  Thus,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  of  drugs  and 
medications  generally  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  control  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  diseases,  could  legally  sell  same 
only  to  licensed  pharmacists.  They 
could  not  sell  them  to  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  or  feed  retailers. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  may  have 
been  originally  directed  against  the 
sale  of  patent  medicines  by  grocery 
stores  does  not  justify  its  all-inclu¬ 
sive  purpose.  For  years  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  have  mixed  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  and  antibiotics  in  animal  foods. 
Feed  retailers  have  done  likewise 
and  sold  such  preparations  over  their 
counters.  These  concerns  employ  I 
their  own  experts  for  that  very  pur-  j 
pose  and  as  a  result  have  an  un¬ 
blemished  record  and  have  gained  ] 
the  complete  confidence  of  their  I 
farm  customers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Eastern  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Feed  Merchants,  and  ‘to 
counter  the  effect  of  the  Brydges- 
Brady  bill,  legislation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Wheeler  Milmoe, 
Madison  County,  and  Assemblyman 
Paul  Talbot,  Otsego  County,  which  \ 
would  clearly  give  feed  manufac-  j 
turers  the  right  to  mix  these  animal  ] 
and  poultry  drugs,  and  give  feed  j 
retailers  the  right  to  sell  such  pre¬ 
parations  properly  labeled,  over  the 
counter. 

As  a  result  of  these  opposition 
bills.  Senator  Brydges  has  amended 
his  bill  to  exempt  specifically  there¬ 
from  any  medication  designed  for 
treating  animal  or  poultry  diseases. 
This  amendment  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  still  discriminates 
against  the  feed  retailer. 

Whether  or  not  the  Brydges-Brady 
Bill  passes  as  amended,  the  Milmoe- 
Talbot  Bill  should  certainly  be  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature  so  that  once 
and  for  all  the  law  on  this  point  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  recognized 
and  approved  trade  practices. 


Penna.  Potato  Growers 
Meet 


Ivan  Miller  of  Corry,  Erie  County, 
Pa.,  was  named  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers  Assn,  at  a  recent  reorgani¬ 
zation  meeting  of  the  board  held  in 
Allentown,  Pa. 

Three  vice  presidents  elected  from 
their  respective  districts  in  the  State 
were:  Leland  Nixon,  State  College, 
Middle  District,  first  vice-pres.;  J. 
K.  Mast,  Elverson,  eastern  district, 
second  vice-pres.;  and  E.  Paul  Hoo¬ 
ver,  Patton,  western  district,  third 
vice-pres.  Two  new  directors  were 
elected  to  the  board  which  is  now 
composed  of  15  members.  They  are: 
Waldo  Horst,  Coudersport,  and  Harry 
A.  Friedline,  Somerset,  R  D.  2. 

Dates  for  the  annual  Field  Day 
Festival  were  set  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  28-29.  This  annual 
event  is  held  at  Potato  City  in  Potter 
County,  Penna.,,  and  is  the,  scene 
for  the  selection  of  a  new  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Potato  Blossom  Queen. 


FREE 

Catalog 

Write 

Today 


MEN!  WE  FIT 
W-l-D-E  FEET! 


E  to  EEEE  ONLY 
Sizes  5  to  13 

Real  comfort  at  last  for  w-i-d-e 
feet  1  We  specialize  in  wide  sizes 
and  offer  you  styles  you  like  to 
wear  but  can’t  find  in  the 
width  you  need.  Fine  dress 
shoes.  work  shoes.  casuals, 
smart  hand-sewn  genuine  mocca¬ 
sins.  Top  quality.  Popular  prices. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Write  for 
FREI0  catalog  today.  No  obli¬ 
gation.  HITCHCOCK  SHOES. 

HINGHAM  32,  MASS. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 


Jar  coK&t&teuttty, 
cierut  ttttC6 

You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of* 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
tyili  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always 


‘‘Cut  FAt  *>•* 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


MOVE  ROCKS!  Pick  ...  Load  ...  Dump  .. . 


All  N&w  Minn-Kofa 


CLEAR  MORE  LAND  FOR  GREATER  PROFIT!  Pick, 

Load  .  .  .  ond  DUMP  Rocks  .  .  .  hydraulically  .  • . 
without  leaving  tractor  seat!  1954  Model  MINN- 
KOTA  ROCK  PICKER  ond  SOIL  MOVER  picks  rocks 
350  lbs.  and  over,  dumps  them  into  sturdy  3000  lb.- 
capacity  hopper.  Four  new  Models.  HI-UNL0ADER 
for  truck  loading.  New,  exclusive  design  quickly 
converts  unit  for  Soil-moving  .  .  .  Ditching  .  .  . 
Land-leveling.  Many  exclusive  features.  Multi¬ 
purpose  farm  implement  at  surprising  low  cost. 

Backed  by...  8  YEARS  FIELD  TESTING 

6  YEARS  OF  PRODUCTION 

See  Your  Local  Dealer  ...  or  write  for  illustrated 
literature  ond  full  information.  No  obligation! 

-  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited  - 

MINN-KOTA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  RY-21G  Moorhead,  Minn. 


ONE  ATTACHMENT  FREE 


with 
Viking 

GARDEN 

TRACTORS 


SAVE  UP  TO  $37.50 

Your  choice  of  6  basic  attachments  FREE  if 
you  order  your  tractor  early.  FULL  LINE,  1- 
and  2-wheel  models.  All  attachments.  Latest 
improved  features.  Money-back  guarantee. 
Write  for  catalog. 

TERMS  AS  LOW  AS  $10  PER  MONTH 

American  Farm  Mach.  Co.,  Dept.  M-112 
1060  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
43  Church  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  /. 
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The  feedlot  capacity  of  this  well  arranged  and  practical  unit  at  Great  Ring 
Farms ,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  is  300  Santa  Gertrudis  steers  per  season.  The 
steers  are  fed  under  the  open  shed  shown  at  the  right.  They  come  off  grass 
with  economical  gains  in  the  Fall  and  are  then  fattened  in  dry  lot  during 

the  Winter. 

|  An  American  Breed  of  Beef 

Will  Santa  Gertrudis  become  popular 
in  the  Northeast?  They  do  nicely  on 
the  Converse  Farm  in  Connecticut . 


NNECTICUT  beef  is  a  very 
real  possibility  and  not  im¬ 
practical  at  all.  The  proof 
lies  in  the  pages  of  our 
early  Connecticut  history. 
Yes,  commercial  beef  was 
successfully  produced  in 
way  back  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Historical  records 
show  that  the  early  colonists  of  New 
England  brought  with  them  the  kind 
of  cattle  to  which  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  in  their  home  country. 
Thus,  in  1623  the  good  ship  “Charity” 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  England, 
bound  for  the  east  coast  of  North 
America  with  Devon  cattle  aboard. 
Other  colonists  brought  with  them 
cattle  closely  related  to  the  modern 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn  breeds. 

Early  Connecticut  Cattle 

From  the  very  first,  these  cattle 
were  valued  for  their  milk,  butter 
and  work.  Very  little  importance 
was  attached  to  their  value  as  beef. 
It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  the 
relatively  large  area  of  open  grass¬ 
land  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  that 
any  serious  thought  was  given  to 
producing  beef.  This  open  grassland 
soon  became  the  basis  of  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  beef  cattle  industry.  The  beef 
was  pickled  and  packed  in  huge 
barrels,  and  it  constituted  an  im¬ 
portant  item  of  foreign  trade  during 
the  pre-revolutionary  period.  In  fact, 
so  many  oxen  were  slaughtered  and 
pickled  for  export  that  an  alarming 
shortage  of  work  animals  existed  in 
certain  areas. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Connecticut  beef.  The  inevitable 
law  of  supply  and  demand  created 
pressures  causing  most  farmers  to 
place  such  a  high  value  on  their 
oxen  that  it  was  considered  a  gross 
economical  waste  to  slaughter  them 
for  beef.  In  addition,  the  situation 


became  so  acute  as  to  cause  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  prohibiting  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  able  oxen  under  seven  years 
of  age. 

These  are  the  factors  that  com¬ 
bined  to  remove  commercial  beef 
from  the  Connecticut  scene.  The  re¬ 
moval  was  so  complete  that  even  to¬ 
day,  almost  three  centuries  later, 
this  profitable  beef  industry  has  not 
really  returned  to  our  State.  It  is 
true  that  the  early  settlers  had  little 
inducement  to_keep  more  cattle  than 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  perform 
the  farm  work  and  to  furnish  milk 
and  butter  for  the  home.  It  is  also 
true  that,  outside  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  there  was  very  little  open 
grassland  and  most  of  the  land  had 
to  be  cleared  of  timber  before  it 
could  be  planted  to  crops.  There  were 
unfavorable  conditions  for  the  beef 
cattle  industry  back  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  However,  conditions  have 
vastly  improved  in  Connecticut  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Today,  Connecticut  with  thousands 
of  fertile  acres  no  longer  poses  the 
problem  of  raising  adequate  crops 
required  for  the  production  of  beef. 
Modern  science  and  the  machine  have 
taken  over  where  the  oxen  and 
horses  left  off;  they  have  shown  us 
the  way  to  far  greater  soil  fertility 
than  was  ever  dreamed  possible.  New 
types  of  livestock  have  also  been 
developed  to  produce  higher  quality 
and  greater  quantity  more  economic¬ 
ally.  Modern  scientific  farming  is  a 
new  page  out  of  a  new  book,  for¬ 
getting  the  past  and  looking  only 
toward  a  brighter  future  for  the 
farmer. 

Two  Important  Aspects 

There  are,  however,  two  very  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  economics  to  be 


J  he  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  are  blocky,  broad  and  meaty  throughout.  Their 
Qualities  are  well  demonstrated  by  these  two  steers  fattened  on  range  land 
at  the  King  Ranch,  Kingsville,  Texas. 


perfected  by  some  of  the  nation’s  greatest  dairy  experts,  has 
been  proved  safe  through  experience  with  more  than  4,000 
calves  of  all  breeds.  It  covers  completely  disease  prevention, 
management,  feeding,  and  equipment. 

Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan  includes  the  feeding  of 
Albers  SUCKLE  and  Albers  CALF  MANNA.  These  outstand¬ 
ing  feeds  supply  every  essential  known  to  be  needed  by  your 
calves  for  top  development.  They  also  provide  antibiotics  of 
the  right  character  and  quantity  which  practically  eliminate 
common  scours  ...  go  far  in  preventing  diseases  .  .  .  and  keep 
calf  mortality  at  an  absolute  minimum. 


If  your  calves  are  not  contented,  switch  to  Carnation-Albers 
Suckle  and  Calf  Manna.  See  your  Calf  Manna  dealer  today. 


Write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  Albers  “Calf  Book"  which  explains 
every  detail  of  ALBERS  6  MONTHS  CALF  REARING  PLAN. 


wear 


^Uqhukimuo  w’1,0,14 


The  Greatest 
Development  in  Calf  Rearing  in  Years! 


ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE: 

ALBERS  MILLING 
COMPANY 

Dept.  357  Dept.  357 

314  Fairfax  Bldg,  or  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  Seattle  1,  Wash. 


,-FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH^. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


MASCOT -t-mm  tractor 


AMERICA'S  LOWEST  PRICED  TRACTOR 


POWERFUL* 
RUGGED  • 
DEPENDABLE* 


urn  t 

225 


3  GANG  MOWER  1 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Powerful  3  H.P.  Engine  •  Heavy  Duty  Traction 
Tires  •  Forward  &  Reverse  Speeds  •  Low,  lew 
Operating  Cost  •  Ideal  For  Farm  or  Estate  P 

NATIONAL'S  MASCOT  is  powered  by  heavy  duly  Clinfon 
3  H.P.  4  Cycle  oir  cooled  engine.  This  Tractor  is  small  in  size 
but  great  in  power  and  efficiency.  MASCOT  will  tackle  any 
job  on  the  form.  All  attachments  available  including  Snow 
Plow,  Sickle  Mower,  Gang  Mowers,  Trailer,  Turning  Plow.  Disc 
Harrow,  «tc.  •  Send  for  Complete  Information 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  AttJ. 

SSI  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  0. 
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For  243  plans  to  save  time  —  increase  cash  income  —  see  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 

0  Here  is  one  of  many  examples  of  how  expertly-designed  buildings 
can  save  chore  time  and  increase  farmers’  profits.  One  man  can 
actually  milk  25  cows  an  hour  in  this  milking  parlor,  using  two 
milkers.  Handling  the  milk  is  quick  and  easy,  too,  with  the  roomy 
milk  house  just  a  few  feet  away  from  the  milking  parlor. 

There  are  243  other  modern  building  plans  in  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  All  were  planned  by  experts  in  the 
various  farm  fields — to  save  work  while  increasing  cash  income. 
Every  building  is  engineered  for  sound,  economical  construction. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  see  all  the 
designs  in  the  big  Farm  Building  Service  portfolio  at  the  office  of 
your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 

And  send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
catalog  which  illustrates  many  of  these  ideal  buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  ANU  SERVICES 


Mail  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  64-page 
book  of  modern,  chore-saving 
buildings. 


B  NY-354 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

•  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Modern 
Homes  and  Buildings  for  the  Farm.” 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


,_1 


considered  in  the  raising  and  feed-  percentage  for  it  often  makes  up  the 
ing  of  beef  cattle:  (1)  How  much  of  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
the  required  feed  can  the  farmer  on  a  carcass.  Santa  Gertrudis  increase 
produce  on  his  own  land,  and  how  this  dressing  percentage  by  approx!  - 
much  of  it  will  he  be  required  to  mately  three  per  cent.  This  fact  was 
purchase?  From  my  own  experience,  demonstrated  by  Swift  and  Company 
I  would  say  that  a  fair  average  who  butchered  three  five-year-old, 
would  be  65  per  cent  farm  growth  grain-fed  Santa  Gertrudis  steers, 
and  35  per  cent  purchased;  and  (2)  which  weighed  2,400,  2,395  and  2,300 
What  breed  of  beef  cattle  will  pro-  pounds  liveweight,  and  dressed  out 
duce  the  largest  quantity  of  quality  71.9  per  cent,  less  three  per  cent 
beef  the  most  economically?  Al-  shrinkage.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
though  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great  King  Ranch,  which  had  supplied 
divergence  of  opinion  on  this  sub-  these  steers,  received  a  letter  an- 
ject,  we  certainly  can  be  guided  by  nouncing  that  the  steers  had  broken 
facts.  all  records  for  price,  weight  and 

It  is  my  belief  that  Santa  Gertru-  dressing  percentage, 
dis  cattle  enable  the  average  farmer  A  point  0f  great  interest  to  any 
to  produce  more  high  quality  beef  at  farmer  raising  or  feeding  cattle  is 
a  lower  cost  and  with  a  greater  profit,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  beef 
In  addition  to  their  being  a  more  can  produce  per  acre.  With  Santa 
economical  beef  animal,  they  are  as  Gertrudis  cattle,  he  can  produce  more 
well  acclimated  to  the  rugged  north-  top  quality  beef  at  the  same  cost, 
east  climate  as  to  tropical  climes.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
Furthermore,  a  Santa  Gertrudis  bull  Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  are  enormous 
used  on  any  of  the  British  breeds  siZG)  unusually  high  dressing  percent- 
will  produce  a  calf  that,  at  birth,  will  ag6j  SUperior  quality  of  beef  produced, 
be  superior  m  weight,  conformation  gentie  temperament,  and  above  all, 
and  feeding  ability.  their  honest  appreciation  of  grass. 

The  Dressing  Percentage  They  turn  grass  into  top  quality  beef 

.  ,  „  at  an  extremely  low,  comparative 

A  very  important  economical  fac-  cos^.  v 

tor  often  overlooked  by  some  cattle-  T  . ,  ,  ,  , 

men  is  dressing  percentage.  On  the  ^  case’  no  niattei  what  bieeo. 
average,  only  55  per  cent  of  the  live-  beef  cattle  you  may  choose,  there 
weight  of  a  good  steer  is  beef:  the  is  no  reason  to  believe  beef  cannot 
balance  is  by-products  and  waste,  be  produced  as  economically  in  Con- 
Out  of  this  55  per  cent  of  beef,  only  necticut  as  in  any  other  State  in  the 
eight  per  cent  or  about  fifty  pounds,  Union.  I  have  demonstrated  this  on 
is  sirloin  steak.  The  meat  packer  is,  my  own  Connecticut  farm,  and  so 
therefore,  very  interested  in  dressing  can  you.  George  P.  Converse 


Note  the  stretch  and  growth  of  this  nine-months-old  Santa  Gertrudis  heifer 
( dehorned )  being  fed  by  George  P.  Converse,  owner  of  Great  Ring  Farms. 


Collisions  at  Railroad  Crossings 


Part  II 

With  a  preliminary  explanation 
made  as  to  the  confusing  court  rul¬ 
ings  on  contributory  negligence  of 
the  injured  party,  let  us  examine  the 
rulings  in  the  various  State  courts  on 
this  question. 

Maine.  Two  men  in  an  automobile 
were  proceeding  slowly  along  a 
street  in  Old  Town,  close  beside  rail¬ 
way  tracks,  the  man  sitting  beside 
the  driver  leaning  out  yelling  in 
conversation  with  a  couple  walking 
along  a  sidewalk.  The  auto  came  to 
an  angling  crossing  of  the  railroad, 
and  the  driver  carelessly  turned  to 
cross  just  as  a  train  came  down  the 
line.  Both  men  were  killed.  One’s 
administrator  sued  the  railroad  on 
account  of  his  death.  The  company 
countered  with  the  charge  that  the 
driver  was  himself  guilty  of  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  in  failing  to  look 
and  listen  for  the  train. 

The  State  court  upheld  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contention.  “Ordinarily  when 
the  traveler’s  view  of  the  track  is 
obscured,”  it  ruled,  “greater  care  is 
required  in  looking  and  listening. 
This  duty  may  go  even  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  him  to  alight  from  his 
vehicle  and  investigate.” 

New  Hampshire.  A  statute  of  the 
State  requires  that  every  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle,  upon 
nearing  a  railroad  crossing  at  grade, 
shall  reduce  speed  to  a  reasonable 
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and  proper  rate,  and  shall  proceed 
cautiously  over  the  crossing. 

In  1944,  the  driver  of  a  truck, 
without  slowing  down,  undertook  to 
drive  over  Boyce’s  Crossing  in  Can¬ 
terbury  in  'narly  afternoon  when 
the  weather  was  clear  and  visibility 
good.  A  train  hit  the  truck  and 
killed  the  driver.  In  a  damage  shit 
over  his  death,  instituted  by  his 
widow  against  the  railroad  company, 
the  court  ruled  that  the  driver  had 
been  guilty  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence  in  more  than  one  respect,  and 
that  .  his  carelessness  caused  his 
death. 

“Either  Gates  (the  driver)  did  not 
look  and  listen  to  the  signals,”  the 
court  declared,  “or  else  he  under¬ 
took  to  pass  ahead  of  the  train 
knowing  of  its  approach.  Gates  was 
either  wholly  inattentive  or  was 
going  to  try  to  get  over  the  crossing 
ahead  of  the  train.  Whichever  ver¬ 
sion  is  adopted,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  following:  had  Gates  looked, 
he  would  have  seen.  Not  having 
looked,  or  slowed  down  (as  the 
statute  required),  he  was  negligent 
in  not  having  done  so.” 

Massachusetts.  A  man  and  his  wife 
were  out  for  a  spin  in  their  new 
automobile.  Engrossed  in  its  beauty, 
speed,  and  ease  of  operation,  they 
were  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  coming  to  a  railroad  crossing. 
They  were  also  oblivious  of  the  ap~ 
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proach  of  a  train  until  they  were 
almost  upon  the  track.  Then  the 
engine  hit.  The  wife  was  killed,  the 
car  demolished.  The  husband  had  the 
railway  company  summoned  to  court 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  compensation 
for  his  loss,  claiming  that  the  crew 
had  failed  to  give  warning  by  bell 
and  whistle.  The  judge  decided  that 
the  husband  himself  had  been  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence,  and  that 
fact  cancelled  out  the  negligence  of 
the  employees,  releasing  the  com¬ 
pany  from  liability. 

“Coming  to  a  place  of  danger  like 
a  railroad  crossing,”  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  remarked,  “a 
traveler  is  not  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care  unless  he  uses  his  senses,  looks, 
listens,  and  governs  his  conduct  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  cannot  rely  entirely 
upon  signals  and  the  performance  of 
duty  by  agents  of  the  railroad.  He 
must  actively  seek  to  safeguard  his 
own  safety  by  using  his  faculties 
and  making  use  of  the  means  at 
hand  to  save  himself  from  danger.” 

Rhode  Island.  The  State’s  legal 
rule  respecting  the  duties  of 
travelers  when  they  come  to  a  rail¬ 
way  track  at  its  juncture  with  the 
highway,  is  a  carry-over  from  the 
days  when  horses  were  the  motive 
power  for  conveyances.  The  rule  was 
laid  down  at  an  early  date  by  the 
State  courts,  that  the  driver  must 
be  alert  to  look  and  listen  for  ap¬ 
proaching  trains.  If  injured  or  dam¬ 
aged  at  a  crossing  by  a  train  for 
which  he  had  failed  to  look  and 
listen,  he  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  collect  compensation  from  the 
railway  company. 

In  a  typical  instance  in  that  State, 


a  woman  with  horse  and  buggy  ap¬ 
proached  a  crossing  with  which  she 
was  familiar,  with  thoughts  bent  on 
extraneous  matters.  Heedless  of 
danger  confronting  her,  she  failed  to 
see  a  train  gliding  toward  her  until 
it  was  ail  but  upon  her  as  she  started 
across.  Then,  with  sudden  apprehen¬ 
sion,  she  jumped  from  the  buggy  and 
saved  herself.  But  the  engine  struck 
her  horse  and  killed  him.  Suing  for 
his  value,  the  woman  lost  her  claim. 
It  was  decided  that  she  had  caused 
the  accident  and  loss  ctf  her  horse 
by  failing  to  look  and  listen. 

Vermont.  A  man  who  had  come 
into  town  with  his  truckload  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  peddle  to  residents  drove 
.up  a  familiar  grade  of  a  railroad 
crossing  which  was  icy  at  the  time, 
without  looking  or  listening  for  a 
train.  He  did  not  observe  one  ap¬ 
proaching  until  it  was  practically 
upon  him.  It  destroyed  his  truck  and 
killed  him.  His  widow  filed  the  usual 
damage  suit  over  his  death.  The 
State  court  denied  her  claim,  on  the 
ground  that  His  death  was  caused 
by  his  own  negligence. 

“One  who  approaches  a  railroad 
crossing,’**  'the  judges  said,  “is  re¬ 
quired  to  look  and  listen  for  ap¬ 
proaching  trains,  and,  if  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  listen  effectively,  to 
stop  to  listen.  He  must  continue  to 
look  and  listen  to  the  last  moment 
when  the  discovery  of  the  train  may 
avail  for  his  protection.  If  he  omits 
such  diligence,  he  is  guilty  of  con¬ 
tributory  negligence.” 

Connecticut.  The  highest  State 
court  has  repeatedly  declared  the 
pertinent  law  in  that  jurisdiction  to 
be  substantially  this:  “There  is  no 


unbending  rule  of  law  recognized 
here  that  one  who  fails  to  ‘stop, 
look,  and  listen,’  or  to  ‘look  and 
listen,’  before  crossing  a  railroad 
track,  is  by  that  fact  guilty  of  con¬ 
tributory  negligence.”  The  court 
takes  the  position  that  travelers 
must  be  reasonably  prudent  under 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
particular  situations,  in  taking  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  own  safety.  Juries  are 
to  decide  from  all  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  them  as  to  what  occurred  at 
the  time  of  a  crossing  accident, 
whether  the  driver  had  been  reason¬ 
ably  prudent. 

New  York.  A  man  on  a  highway 
in  a  Chevrolet  drove  onto  a  familiar 
railroad  crossing  at  slow  speed  but 
without  looking  in  either  direction 
for  an  approaching  train.  One  struck 
and  killed  him.  His  widow  sued  the 
company  because  of  his  death,  claim¬ 
ing  the  crew  had  negligently  failed 
to  ring  the  bell  or  sound  the  whistle. 
The  Court  settled  the  issue  by  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  driver  had  himself  been 
negligent  and  consequently  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence,  and  the 
widow  lost  the  case. 

Reiterating  its  established  rule 
upon  the  subject,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  stated:  “As  a  per¬ 
son  approaches  a  railroad  crossing  in 
a  vehicle,  he  must  reduce  his  speed 
to  a  reasonably  safe  limit,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  cautiously  with  the  vehicle 
under  control.  One  who  approaches  a 
crossing  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumstances,  without  taking  any 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  is 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

. If  this  driver  had  looked  at 

a  proper  viewpoint,  he  would  have 


seen  the  approaching  train  in  time 
to  avoid  the  accident.”  Then  the 
court  remarked,  as  if  in  a  side-swipe 
at  the  ruling  of  Justice  Holmes  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Goodman  case:  “This  court  has  never 
been  influenced  by  the  ‘stop,  look, 
and  listen’  rule,  which  was  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  in  the  Goodman 
case,  as  to  suggest  a  duty  to  stop  and 
get  out  of  one’s  vehicle  to  look  up 
and  down  the  tracks  at  a  dangerous 
crossing  before  proceeding.” 

Delaware.  The  State  court  has  laid 
down  this  rule  as  to  the  duties  of 
drivers  at  crossings:  “A  railroad 
crossing,  being  regarded  in  law  as 
(Continued  on  Page  207) 


"/  DISTINCTLY  TOLD  HIM,  '/VOW, 
HENRY,  DON'T  SCREW  THE  LIDS  ON 
THE  JARS  TOO  TIGHT'." 


I Ye  send  out  Snow  Men 


to  keep  you  cool  in  Summer! 


Every  winter  and  spring,  Niagara  Mohawk 
"snow  teams”  trek  up  into  the  Adirondacks 
and  measure  the  snow  depths.  They  make 
it  possible  to  forecast  the  water  supply  for 
the  System’s  86  hydro  electric  plants  when 
the  thaw  begins.  Long-range  planning  like 
this  assures  the  homes,  farms  and  industries 
in  Niagara  Mohawk’s  Upstate  service  area 


of  steady  power  supply  all  year  ’round! 

One  of  the  most  worth-while  electrical 
appliances  of  all  is  the  modern  room  air 
conditioner.  It  gives  you  cool,  "North 
Woods”  air  when  it’s  hot  ;  ;  .  wrings  out 
soggy  excess  humidity  ;  ;  ;  catches  harmful 
dust,  soot  and  pollens  before  they  irritate 
your  lungs. 


You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers  these 
days  because  —  while  the  cosf  of  everything  else 
has  gone  up,  up,  up,  Niagara  Mohawk  electricity 
remains  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  HHl  MOHAWK 


March  6,  1954 
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RAILROAD  SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD’S 
RED  KEYSTONE  is  known 
to  shippers  and  travelers 
everywhere.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  has  stood 
for  the  best  in  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  service. 

The  Red  Kevstone  is  more 

J 

than  an  emblem.  It  is  a  mark 
of  railroad  progress  and 
dependability. 

ForfarmerstheRedKeystone 
has  a  very  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  Railroads  perform  an 
essential  job  in  marketing 
and  distributing  products  of 
•agriculture  and  in  moving 
goods  to  rural  areas. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 


$3V2  billion  in  property  and 
equipment  and  its  12  6,000 
employes  are  working  every 
day  to  provide  better  trans¬ 
portation  for  agriculture, 
industry  and  the  nation’s 
commerce  ...  a  notable 
example  of  free  enterprise 
at  work. 


PRR  GIANT  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

and  produce  terminals  help  farmers 
turn  production  into  profit. 


MILLIONS  SPENT  in  new  freight 
cars  mean  better  equipment  for 
agriculture. 


LARGEST  FLEET  of  Diesel  and 
Electric  locomotives  in  the  world 
speeds  farm  products  to  market. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
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Some  time  ago,  I  talked  with  a  That  way,  we  got  scattered  far  and 
young  man  in  a  small  city  a  few  wide  and  we  are  still  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  His  father  had  a  big  miles  apart.  I  can  tell  you  grown 
hardware  store  and  he  had  gone  in  children  one  thing  that  I  learned  by 
as  a  junior  partner.  He  told  me  that,  sad  experience.  The  grass  is  not 

when  he  first  left  high  school,  he  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 

decided  to  get  away  from  that  dull  fence:  it  just  looks  that  way.  The 

town  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  lonesomest  place  on  earth  is  a  city 

win  fame  and  fortune.  Then  he  where  you  are  surrounded  by  hun- 
added  that  it  took  him  five  years  to  dreds  of  people  and  know  no  one. 
discover  that  the  old  home  was  the  It  is  quite  all  right  to  be  independent 
best  place  on  earth  and  he  was  there  and  stand  on  your  own  feet  but, 

to  stay.  He  had  learned  a  lesson  when  misfortune  strikes  and  Old 

that  many  of  us  have  learned:  the  Man  Trouble  roosts  on  your  ridge 
old  home  is  the  best  place  on  earth  pole,  it  is  mighty  good  to  have  the 
no  matter  where  it  may  be.  children  and  the  old  time  friends 

Hi,  Mom!  How  are  you  making  out  come  in  with  sympathy  and  help.  It 

these  winter  days?  When  bad  wea-  is  fine,  too,  to  live  in  the  same  com- 
ther  drives  the  men  folk  indoors,  munity  where  you  were  born  and 

they  sure  are  an  awful  nuisance  but  raised.  “Why,  there  are  Mary  and 

try  to  be  patient.  We  are  over  the  Liz,  Jim,  George  and  Joe.  You  went 
hump  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  to  school  with  them,  remember?  And 
time  until  the  daffodils  will  be  pok-  now  they  are  all  married  and  settled 
ing  their  green  nbses  above  ground,  in  the  same  neighborhood.”  When 

You  see,  Mom,  I  am  talking  to  you  the  Ladies  Aid  gives  a  supper  in  that 

because  there  would  not  be  any  little  church  over  at  the  corners,  it 
home  without  you.  Dad  and  the  boys  is  mighty  fine  to  meet  them  and  talk 
sure  would  be  in  an  awful  mess  if  over  old  times. 

you  were  not  there  to  keep -the  home  I  finally  dug  out  the  last  big  plum 
fires  burning.  tree  before  the  ground  froze.  It  was 

Our  R.  N.-Y.  family  is  so  large  over  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
that  there  must  be  thousands  of  you.  butt  and  had  a  very  big  gtop.  It  is 
Maybe  you  are  young  and  just  all  on  the  wood  pile  now  and  some 
cuddling  your  first  baby.  If  that  is  it,  of  it  sawed  and  in  the  woodshed.  Of 
you  are  fortunate  for  nothing  can  course,  it  is  very  old  fashioned  to 
beat  a  baby  for  making  the  home  at-  have  stove  heat  but  I  can  tell  you 
tractive.  Maybe  you  remember  that,  that,  when  I  come  in  half  frozen,  I 
a  long  time  ago,  I  told  a  young  New  can  thaw  out  lots  quicker  behind 
York  mother  that  when  her  baby  the  big  stove  than  by  standing  in 
smiles  the  angels  sing.  Maybe  your  front  of  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Stove 
children  are  just  starting  to  school  heat  is  direct  heat  that  really  pene- 
and,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  have  a  trates  and  gets  you  warm  in  a 
long  road  ahead  of  you.  Our  first  hurry.  After  all,  no  matter  how 
three  children  were  less  than  two  fancy  your  furnace  may  be,  it  is 
years  apart.  Then,  it  was  five  years  just  a  stove.  The  heat  you  get  is 
before  Calvin  appeared  and  another  second  hand,  indirect  heat.  I  have 
five  before  Loretta  came  to  our  been  in  several  homes  this  Winter 
home.  When  the  older  children  were  where  they  had  furnace  heat  and 
beginning  to  get  through  high  school,  they  were  not  too  warm,  by  any 
Loretta  was  just  starting  and  it  means.  Maybe  it  is  because  it  is  hard 
seemed  that  we  never  would  see  the  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  but, 
time  when  we  did  not  have  a  child  for  my  part,  I  get  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  school.  .  out  of  those  big  chunks  of  wood.  It 

Maybe  the  snows  of  many  winters  is  no  soft  job  to  dig  out  big  trees, 
have  whitened  your  hair  and  your  work  them  into  small  enough  por- 
children  are  grown  up  and  either  tions  so  that  I  can  carry  them  to  the 
gone  or  beginning  to  leave  home.  In  wood  yard,  but  it  means  lots  of  good 
that  case,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  exercise.  I  just  can’t  think  of  any- 
keep  them  near  you.  We  managed  .to  thing  worse  than  having  nothing  to 
keep  four  of  our  children  near  home  do. 

but  the  oldest  boy  finally  did  get  And  speaking  of  Winter,  there  is 
away  from  us  and  is  way  down  one  thing  I  would  like  to  know. 
South.  My  Dad  moved  often,  not  Where  is  that  man  who  predicted 
only  from  town  to  town  but  from  that  the  winters  were  getting  shorter 
State  to  '  State,  and  it  seemed  that  and  milder?  If  this  is  a  mild  winter, 
every  time  he  made  a  long  move,  I  am  the  king  of  the  Cannibal 
one  of  us  children  stayed  behind.  Islands.  L.  B.  Reber 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


The  opening  of  the  third  annual 
national  rat  and  mouse  control 
achievement  campaign  for  4-H 
Clubs,  FFA  chapters,  and  other  rural 
youth  organizations  has  recently 
been  announced  by  Clarke  A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  educational  director  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Alumni  Research  Foundation. 
Hundreds  of  clubs  and  chapters 
throughout  the  nation  participated 
in  the  first  and  second  annual  cam¬ 
paigns  designed  to  make  the  organi¬ 
zations  “rat  conscious”  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  leadership  in  making  their 
communities  rat  free.  Participating 
groups  can  qualify  for  a  Silver 
Award,  a  Gold  Award,  or  both.  To 
qualify  for  the  Gold  Award,  the  or¬ 
ganization,  as  a  unit,  has  to  encourage 
community  participation  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  using  demonstrations,  dis¬ 
plays  and  publicity.  To  merit  the 
Silver  Award,  each  member  of  the 
organization  has  to  conduct  a  success¬ 
ful  rat  and  mouse  control  program 
on  his  premises.  Groups  that  have 
won  awards  in  previous  campaigns 
are  eligible  for  a  special  merit  award 
this  year.  Detailed  manuals  on  con¬ 
ducting  demonstrations  and  making 
displays  'are  available  from  the 
Foundation.  Organizations  may  en¬ 


roll  in  the  campaign  and  receive  a 
complete  kit  of  campaign  aids  by 
writing  to  the  Educational  Director, 
Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  P.  O.  Box  2059,  Madison  I, 
Wisconsin. 


At  the  1953  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Everett 
L.  Martin ,  Jr.,  (18)  Cheshire,  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  Mass.,  showed  this 
handyweight,  1, 010-pound  Shorthorn 
steer  to  high  4-H  honors.  When  auc¬ 
tioned  off,  the  steer  sold  for  35  Vs 
cents  per  pound  liveweight. 
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Community  projects  for  1954  have 
been  selected  by  three  Penobscot 
County  clubs  in  Maine.  The  Little 
Acorn  Club  of  Dexter,  led  by  Mrs. 
Leona  Cook,  will  continue  to  do  use¬ 
ful  projects  for  the  Community 
Hospital  in  Dexter.  The  Pine  Island 
Club  in  Passadumkeag,  led  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  Waltz,  has  decided  to  have 
those  taking  the  woodworking  pro¬ 
ject  repair  and  fefinish  some  of  the 
furniture  in  the  parsonage. 

The  Danforth  Foundation  award  of 
a  book,  entitled  “I  Dare  You”,  to  the 
most  outstanding  4-H  girl  and  boy 
in  Northern  Aroostook  went  to  Miss 
Susan  St.  John  and  to  Patrick  Dube 
of  Aroostook  County.  Miss  St.  John 
is  secretary  of  the  Jolly  Workers 
Club  in  St.  John,  led  by  Mrs.  Alphie 
Daigle.  She  has  completed  10  4-H 
projects  in  the  last  three  years  and 
has  been  a  Blue  Ribbon  winner  two 
years  in  a  row.  Patrick  Dube,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fish  River  Valley  Club  in 
Eagle  Lake  has  completed  12  pro¬ 
jects  in  woodworking,  chick  raising, 
dairy,  garden,  pig,  potato  and  rabbits. 

The  Hancock  County  Sheep  Club 
recently  held  its  new  reorganization 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Margo 
Hickey  in  Orland.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  president, 
Lloyd  Norwood,  Jr.;  vice-pres.,  May- 
belle  Norwood;  secy.,  Margo  Hickey; 
treas.,  Evelyn  Bass;  reported,  Judith 
Hall;  flag  bearer,  Irene  Hall. 

The  County  Beef  Club  reorganized 
recently  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  president,  Vee  Leeman; 

vice-pres.,  Marylee  Eastman;  secy., 
Silvia  Potter;  treas.,  Ellen  Leeman; 
color  bearer,  Ronald  Leeman;  club 
reporter,  Kenneth  Potter.  Miss  Elsie 
Colby  is  the  leader  of  the  County 
Beef  Club. 


Granting  of  charters  to  'lO  new 
Pennsylvania  chapters  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  recent  State  Farm 
Show.  With  the  new  charters,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  now  has  298  FFA  chapters 
containing  11,000  members,  giving 
this  State  the  third  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  nation.  The  charters  were 


issued  for  chapters  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  departments  of  these 
schools:  Central  Bucks  Joint  High 

School,  Dcylestown;  Palisades  Joint 
High  School,  Kintnersville,  R.D.  1, 
Bucks  County;  Perry-Lower  Tyrone 
Joint  High  School,  Perryopolis,  Fay¬ 
ette  County;  Butler  Area  Joint  High 
School,  Butler;  West  Newton  High 
School,  W.  Newton,  Westmoreland 
County;  Huntington  High  School, 
Huntington  (Standing  Stone  Chap¬ 
ter);  German  Township  High  School, 
McClellandtown,  Fayette  County; 
Red  Lion  High  School,  Red  Lion, 
York  County;  Harmony- Joint  High 
School,  Westover,  Butler  County; 
Lemasters  High  School,  Franklin 
County  (Conococheague  Chapter). 

The  Pennsylvania  Young  Farmers’ 
Assn,  has  termed  the  1953  State  law 
governing  fishing  in  farm  ponds  as 
being  unsatisfactory.  Meeting  at  the 
1954  Farm  Show,  the  organization 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  legis¬ 
lation,  ‘'permitting  a  landowner  to 
fish  his  farm  pond  at  any  season  of; 
the  year  without  a  license  or  special 
permit,  provided  such  pond  is  stocked 
by  fish  obtained  from  private 
sources.” 


Ten  New  York  dairy  and  livestock 
members  were  among  a  group  of  13 
4-H’ers  who  recently  won  an  ex¬ 
pense-paid  trip  to  the  Ralston  Purina 
Research  Farm  in  St.  Louis.  This 
group  was  selected  for  the  honor  be¬ 
cause  of  their  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  with  4-H  dairy  and  livestock 
projects.  Those  on  the  trip  were: 
Richard  Geneway,  North  Bangor, 
Franklin  Co.;  Leland  Davis,  Cort¬ 
land,  Cortland  Co.;  Silas  Stimson  II, 
Spencer,  Tioga  Co.;  Ralph  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Walton,  Delaware  Co.:  Harold 
Smith,  No.  Rose,  Wayne  Co.;  Gerald 
Winter,  Perry,  Wyoming  Co.;  Thomas 
Beach,  Jr.,  Arkport,  Steuben  Co.; 
Richard  Kahelin,  Athens,  Green  Co.; 
Allen  Brown,  Mechanicville,  Saratoga 
Co.;  and  George  Peavey,  Warwick, 
Orange  Co.  Also  accompanying  the 
group  was  D.  B.  Fales,  Assistant 
State  4-H  Club  Leader  and  Tom 
Wiley,  4-H  Livestock  Specialist  at 
Cornell  University.  p. 


New  National  Guernsey  Champ 


A  new  national  champion  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  25,338  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,329  pounds  of  butterfat  has 
recently  been  completed  by  the  12- 
year-old  registered  Guernsey  cow. 
Dotty  of  West  Side  Farm.  She  is 
owned  by  S.  C.  Price,  Coldsprings 
Farm,  Hazleton,  Pa.  Nearly  200 
breeders,  dairy  officials  and  friends 
gathered  at  Mr.  Price’s  farm  to  view 
the  final  milking  and  celebrate  the 
crowning  of  this  new  dairy  queen. 

Her  tremendous  production  during 
the  past  year  is  equal  to  nearly 
12,000  quarts  of  milk  with  a  retail 
value  of  about  $3,000.  This  is  the 
second  great  record  made  by  Dotty; 
as  a  four-year-old,  she  produced 
19.282  pounds  of  milk  and  929  pounds 
of  fat.  In  addition,  she  has  been  clas¬ 
sified  Excellent  for  type  three  times. 

Through  her  eight  registered  sons 
and  daughters  she  already  has  over 
200  descendants  in  two  generations. 
This  illustrates  the  great  influence  a 
cow  of  this  merit  can  have  on  herds 
throughout  the  country.  Two  sons  are 


in  Maryland,  two  in  Pennsylvania 
and  one  is  owned  jointly  by  two 
breeders  in  Nebraska  and  Illinois. 

Her  three  daughters  are  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  One 
son  sold  at  public  auction  for  $5,800 
last  year  and  a  daughter  sold  for 
$5,500  in  1950.  Two  of  Dotty’s 
daughters  have  official  records  of 
15,064  pounds  of  milk  and  696  pounds 
of  fat  and  13,912  pounds  of  milk  and 
638  pounds  of  fat  both  made  as  junior 
two-year-olds.  She  was  bred  by  Eli 
McHenry,  Benton,  Pa.,  who  has  been 
breeding  a  good  small  herd  of  Guern¬ 
seys  for  about  20  years.  This  cow  was 
bred  to  be  a  producer  and  reproducer. 
Her  sire,  McDonald  Farms  Designer, 
has  24  tested  daughters  and  182 
half  brothers  or  half  sisters  that  are 
in  the  Performance  Register  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  He 
in  turn  was  by  Foremost  Prediction, 
sire  of  the  winning  get  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  in  1940,  ’41,  ’47 
and  ’48. 


■ . 


Dotty  of  West  Side  Farm,  newly  crowned  Guernsey  champion,  has  over  200 
descendants  in  just  two  generations.  Dotty  was  bred  by  Eli  McHenry,  Ben¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  is  owned  by  S.  C.  Price,  Coldsprings  Farm,  Hazelton,  Pa. 


jRoi  am1 


The  pail  is 
made  in  two 
parts 


Pail  is 
emptied 
easily  with 
one  hand 


pail,  your  cleaning  job  just  naturally  takes 
less  time  and  work.  And  Swing  is  the  only 
milker  you  can  buy  that  lets  you  clean  this 
sensible  way! 

Swing  washes  out  fast  with  about  as  little 
mess  and  bother  as  two  sauce  pans.  You  see 
into  every  corner  ...  all  of  the  gleaming, 
stainless  steel  smooth  surface! 

Swing  milks  your  cows  out  fast  and  com¬ 
pletely  without  hand  stripping  because  the 
teat  cups  stay  down  where  they  belong — they 
just  can’t  crawl — mighty  good  protection  for 
your  good  cows’  udders  and  your  milk  check. 

Swing  is  handy  because  the  men  who  de¬ 
signed  it  have  also  milked  cows  and  lugged 
pails.  The  shape  is  narrow  .  .  .  construction 
is  light  and  sturdy.  Handling  is  much  easier. 
You  even  have  a  gauge  right  on  the  pail 
that  shows  the  pounds  of  milk. 

Swing  is  the  only  milker,  suspended  or 
floor  type,  that  complies  with  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Standards  of  Construction — 
approved  by  milk  inspectors  everywhere.  No 
other  milker  can  make  this  claim  or  do  such 
a  good  job  of  milking  cows. 

See  your.  Rite-Way  Service  Dealer  today  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  cows  or  write  for  your 
dealer's  name  and  illustrated  folder  to  Dept .  R. 

Some  choice  deolerships  ore  ovoiloble.  Ask  for  informotioft 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


PLAGUED 


WITH  STONY 


1 


No  longer  do  you  need  to  put  up 
with  costly  damage  to  implements, 
decreased  operating  efficiency,  and 
smaller  yields  due  to  stone-choked 
fields.  You  can  easily  and  quickly 
remove  stones  mechanically  with 
the  new  PIXTONE  and  any  2-plow 
tractor.  PIXTONE  clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day  ■ —  picks  up,  carries, 


THE  Neu) 

MECHANICAL  STQS5PICKER 

dumps  up  to  50  tons  of  stone  (IV2" 
to  8"  diameter)  in  an  8  hour  day. 
Leaves  a  perfect  stone- free  seed 
bed.  Saves  labor,  implement  wear 
and  breakage,  increases  soil  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Also  excellent  for  clear¬ 
ing  stones  from  pasture  land.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested  during  past  five  years 
—  hundreds  in  use. 

Your  local  implement  dealer  can  no 
doubt  arrange  a  demonstration  of 
PIXTONE,  without  obligation.  Send 
coupon  for  full  information  by  mail. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


! 


Bridgeport  Implement  Works,  tnc.  Dept.  B 
1483  Stratford  Ave.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Please  rush  free  literature  regarding  PIXTONE. 

NAME  . .' . . 

ROAD  or  STREET . .- .  R,  D  Mo 

CITY . .  STATE....,,....  , 

□  My  implement  dealer  is  . . . 

□  Students  cheek  here  for  special  literature. 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKSJnc.. 


Wright  Way 

bo  saw  wood 


GASOLINE 


SAW 

Here’s  the  first  portable  gasoline  power  saw  that  can  do  every 
wood  cutting  job  on  the  farm— felling,  bucking,  limbing,  trimming, 
outbuilding  repairs  or  construction  work. 

Quick  facts  about  the  new  wright  saw  : 

Safest  of  all  power  saws  ...  No  chain. 

Fastest  cutting  speed  per  h.p.  of  any  power  saw. 

Lightest  power  saw  for  its  capacity. 

Easiest  handling—  perfectly  balanced,  cuts  in  all  positions. 
Capacity— 18"  blade,  fells  trees  up  to  36"  diam. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  of  the  remarkable  new  gaso¬ 
line  WRIGHT  SAW.  Or  get  details  of  the  many  new  engineering  fea¬ 
tures  and  specifications  by  writing  to  wright  power  SAW  &  TOOL 
CORP.,  292  Longbrook  Ave,,  Stratford,  Conn, 


$695 


600>^ 

PAYS 


WESTERN 

Sprocket 

PACKER  & 
MULCHER 


KEEP  » 
SILAGE 
PUM  ME  m  A 


WOOD  — WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD  — ACID-RESISTANT ' 
WOOD  —  UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage'1 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo¬ 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan.  f 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-80,  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


CORN  BORERS! 

It  pulverizes,  mulches  and  firms  soil.  IT 
DOES  NOT  UNCOVER  CORN  STALKS  that 
have  been  plowed  under,  therefore  corn  bor¬ 
ers  in  these  stalks  are  smothered  in  the 
ground.  Saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower 
preparing  ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch 
without  grooves,  which  greatly  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  This  seedbed  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  saves  seed  because  more  of  the  seeds 
grow;  and  helps  to  increase  yields  of  all 
crops.  Great  also  for  rolling  in  clover  and 
grass  seed  and  breaking  crust  on  winter 
wheat  in  spring.  Find  out  why  it  does  the 
work  so  much  better,  easier  and  faster.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  WESTERN.  Write 
for  full  information. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  252 
- - Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers 


SILOS 


*BIu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections,  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W. Naylor  Co., Morris,  N.Y. 


D R  A II INI  S  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Troys 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

Type  «p”  PUMP  has  1. 001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH :  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
-from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR. 
ANTEE,  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 

~  202 


motor. 

NOT 


New  England  Notes 

A  nine  per  cent  increase  in  the 
New  England  turkey  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  year,  with  Maine  leading 
the  parade  with  about  35  per  cent 
more  birds.  Massachusetts  plans  a 
10  per  cent  increase  and  Rhode 
Island  five  per  cent,  while  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  growers 
plan  five  per  cent  reductions  and 
Connecticut  turkeymen  a  10  per  cent 
cut.  New  England  will  produce  about 
1,812,000  turkeys  in  1954,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

Three  noted  speakers  are  among 
those  to  be  featured  at  the  47th 
annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
the  University  of  Maine  in  Orono 
April  5  to  8.  They  are  Miss  Lisa 
Sergio,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  former  offi¬ 
cial  English  interpreter  for  Musso¬ 
lini;  William  G.  Avirett,  New  York, 
special  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace;  and  Dr.  H.  Claude 
Hardy,  director  of  public  relations  at 
Hartwick  College,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Sergio  speaks  at  the  opening 
session  Monday  evening,  April  5; 
Avirett  at  the  general  session  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  April  6;  and  Dr.  Hai’dy 
at v  the  annual  banquet  and  dance 
which  concludes  Farm  and  Home 
Week  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
8.  Some  125  or  more  speakers  on 
some  two  dozen  or  so  special  pro¬ 
grams  in  agriculture,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  and  allied  subjects  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Week 
program. 

Room  reservations  for  Farm  and 
Home  Week  should  be  made  at  once 
with  Frank  H.  Dalton.  Winslow  Hall, 
Orono,  Maine.  Several  dormitories 
and  dining  rooms  will  be  open  during 
April  5  to  8  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Maine  farmers  are  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  time  or  labor-saving  devices 
proving  useful  around  their  farms 
for  the  Farm  Ingenuity  Exhibit  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  April  5  to 
8.  Many  valuable  prizes  will  be 
awarded  winners.  County  agents  and 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  University  of  Maine,  Oro¬ 
no,  have  further  details  and  entry 
blanks. 

Winfield  Prout,  Scarboro,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  has  recently  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Maine  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Assn.  New  directors 
are  Raymond  Jordan,  South  Port¬ 
land,  Cumberland  Co.,  and  Roland 
Dutch,  Kennebunk,  York  Co. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  .  SEED 


DIRECT  FROM  FApTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

P*ll  tc*  h  Write  for  samp, e. 

8  x  12  @  7.68  I  and  stock  slzes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
HAWLEY  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Bulk  milk  cooling  tanks  are  slowly 
but  surely  coming  into  use  in  New 
Hampshire.  Dairymen  planning  to 
install  them  should  allow  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  increase  in  milk  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years.  They  should 
also  be  sure  the  tanks  are  large 
enough  to  hold  the  maximum  amount 
of  milk  produced  on  the  farm  for  two 
days  to  permit  pick-up  by  the  dealer’s 
tank  truck  every  other  day. 

Excessive  use  of  certain  drugs  in 
treatment  of  poultry  diseases  has 
brought  on  attacks  of  hemorrhagic 
disease  in  Massachusetts  flocks.  That 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  George  Fad- 
doul,  University  of  Massachusetts 
poultry  diagnostic  laboratories,  Wal¬ 
tham,  as  expressed  to  400  persons 
attending  the  recent  Poultry  Health 
Conference  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 

A  giant  campaign  to  wipe  out  the 
gypsy  moth  is  being  undertaken  in 
some  53  towns  and  about  900.000 
acres  of  woodlands  in  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  aerial  spraying  is  planned 
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SKIN  ABRASIONS 
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DlWVVCin  FEED  MIXERS 


Bib,  on,,,,,  J  o  UI1  JVU!  ■  kk.w  wut»*w 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg,  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  II!, 


EASY 

TERMS 


SOLO  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT, 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  sav^s  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan  Saves  over  *100  per 
machine  famousquality.  long  lasting  con 
struction  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instantshut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
lor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and. garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  «n  48  states.  Absolute  Iron -Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


TgSWEDESBORO  IE  N.  J. 


CANVA8  COVERS 


“Odd.  isn’t  it,  how  a  hog  makes  'its 
biggest  gains  after  it  leaves  the 
farm?” 


Tells  how  to 
convert  waste 
wood  into 
valuable 

WOOD 
CHIPS 

with  a 

FITCHBURG  rHIPPER 


Maple  8rush.  Straight 
Blades,  set '/»" 


Green  and  Dry  Pine  Slabs, 
Serrated  Blades,  set 


Pine  Board  Butts, 
Serrated  Blades,  set  K»" 


You  can  thin  out  your  woodlots, 
give  new  life  to  young  trees,  and 
convert  waste  wood  into  valuable 
wood  chips  which  have  many 
uses  on  the  farm.  Wood  chips 
provide  a  worthy  substitute  for 
more  expensive  materials  used 
for  mulch,  poultry  litter,  and 
stable  bedding. 

Learn  how  you  can  produce  low- 
cost  wood  chips  from  waste  wood 
on  your  farm,  Send  for  the  new, 
illustrated  Fitchburg  Chipper 
Folder.  You  will  find  quotations 
from  USDA  publications,  ways 
to  earn  extra  money  with  a  Fitch¬ 
burg  Chipper,  technical  data  on 
the  Chipper,  diagrams,  specifica¬ 
tions,  types  and  models  avail¬ 
able,  etc. 

Get  the  facts!  Send  th&  handy 
coupon  for  your  FREE  copy! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

—  —  —  —  —  —  — -  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  “I 
V  CITCBBUBC  FNCINEEBIHC  pOBPPRATlOH 


Dept.  15,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 


|  Please  send  me  the  new  Fitchburg  Chipper 
Folder.  I  am  interested  in  Wood  Chips  fori 


i  Pleo«e  O  Soil  enrichment  Q  Garden  or  berry  mulch 
I  □  Stable  bedding  □  Fruit  tree  mulch 

I  Q  Poultry  litter  □  Farm  roads,  field  lanes 


Name- 


Address. 


|  Town _ Stole - - — J 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Start  with 


Be  Witt’s  Progeny  Tested 

free  &  Smith 
Strain 


SEXED  POULTS 


BBS 


691 


Get  foil  story  on  extro- profit  turkeys. 
Just  send  post-cord  for  big  FREE  Turkey 
Catalog  which  tells  you  oil  obout  Pro¬ 
geny  Testing! 

Also  Brood  Breasted  White 
Hollands  and  DeWitt’s  Special 
"Broiler  Built”  Beltsvilles. 

POULTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE 
SHIPMENT. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


DeWitt’s  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

'  ph°ne  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


AT  K953  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 

HAWLEY  LEGHORN'S  HAD: 

t.  Highest  N.  Y.  State  entry 

2.  4th  High  —  alt  entries  Warren  Hawley  Hi 

3.  Tied  tor  1st,  with  only  4%  laying  house  mor¬ 
tality  (average  tor  all  entries  —  24.7%). 

4.  220  eggs  per  pullet  housed 

5.  95.5%  large  eggs  at  maturity 

6.  Only  S'/a  mo.  to  50%  production 

7.  Only  3%  small  blood  spots 

We  are  now  hatching  Hawley  White  Leghorns  and 
Metcalfs  White  American  broiler  chicks.’  Order  Early! 
Write  for  free  literature. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


PINNA.- U.S 
APPROVED 
FULLORUM 
CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breastod 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Poults 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


TURKEYS* 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality. 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  In  quantity  lots. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phone  23-Jl 

FOR  BETTER  PROFITS l 

Bet  our  Extra  heavy  type  Super  Mating  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  Poults  or  for  heavy  type  white  feathered 
Broadbreasted  market  bird  get  our  Orcutts’  Michigan 
White  Poults  with  genuine  Bronze  bloodines.  Also 
Beltsyijle  Broiler  Whites.  Get  our  free  literature 
describing  these  strains.  Real  money  makers  at  mar¬ 
ket  time.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST, 

BOX  R-3,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY'S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


BELTSVILLE  WHITES 


Superior  body  type  for  those  desiring  extra  fancy 
turkey  for  premium  market.  Also  poults  available 
tram  two  pens  breeders  directly  from  U.S.D.A.  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Poults  and  Eggs. 
“arston’s  Turkey  Land,  Hebron,  Maine.  Tel.  16-2 

Breadbreasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville 
white  day  old  poults  available  weekly.  100%  live  de- 
nvery  guaranteed  circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BOX  8-Y,  PENNA 


r~  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults 
flny  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability 
Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 
hNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


w«UBJrE  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  Lovelace  Strain, 
c  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion  at  Penna.  Farm 
ai.T'i..T.,ese  turkeys  bring  4c  premium  on  market. 
y_„°  Walkeen  Whites,  the  large  turkey  breast.  Poults 
Jan-  t0  July.  WILA  TURKEY  FARM,  WILA.  PA 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  EREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 
r^REE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10  00 
UREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

,&•,  £954  ::.w  ij.,  ^ 
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Whole  Milk  for  Chickens 

Would  it  pay  to  feed  whole  milk 
to  my  chickens,  both  for  its  protein 
and  mineral  values?  A.  t.  s. 

New  Jersey 

One  need  not  feed  whole  milk  in 
order  to  assure  the  birds  getting  the 
proper  amount  of  protein  and  miner¬ 
als.  Protein  from  other  sources  is 
just  as  good,  and  minerals  from 
either  limestone  or  oyster  shell  would 
be  just  as  valuable  as  the  mineral 
content  of  the  milk,  and  both  are  less 
expensive.  If  one  should  happen  to 
get  a  very  favorable  response  from 
the  feeding  of  whole  milk,  it  would 
be  an  indication  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  poultry  diet  was 
not  adequate  in  its  specific  nutrititive 
values.  Another  consideration  about 
this  situation  would  be  that  birds 
like  milk  and  many  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  would  drink  the  milk  rather 
than  eat  a  dry  mash  or  some  other 
feed  that  was  needed  to  balance  their 
diet.  Feeding  milk  to  chickens  is  an 
old  practice,  and  no  one  will  deny 
its  feeding  value.  However,  just  how 
it  can  be  best  used  to  advantage  de¬ 
pends  on  its  cost  and  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  handling,  and  the  prevailing 
market  price  of  the  milk. 

Poultry  Feed  Values 

I  would  like  to  know  the  general 
nutritive  feed  values  of  the  different 
kinds  of  poultry  feeds,  such  as  green 
feeds,  mash,  scratch  grains,  and  milk 
products.  j.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Green  feed  is  of  value  in  the  poul¬ 
try  ration  for  its  vitamin  qualities, 
particularly  vitamin  A  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  that  may  be  considered 
together  under  the  general  name  of 
the  vitamin  B  complex.  Their  basic 
purpose  is  to  maintain  health,  thus 
indirectly  affecting  egg  production 
and  the  growth  of  the  birds.  The 
mash  portion  of  the  feed  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  its  protein  and  miner¬ 
al  content,  as  well  as  high  total  nu¬ 
trient  value.  These  values  are 
absolutely  essential  not  only  for 
health  but  also  for  normal  growth 
and  high  egg  production.  The 
scratch  grain  may  be  considered  as 
applying  specifically  to  the  con¬ 
ditioning  of  fowls  as  it  furnishes  the 
necessary  energy  for  that  purpose. 
Milk  products  supply  several  of  the 
vitamin  B  factors  previously  noted 
in  green  feed.  They  are  a  source  of 
protein  and  possess  health  pro¬ 
moting  properties. 


Incubating  Chicken  and 
Duck  Eggs  Together 

Is  it  feasible,  or  possible,  to  in¬ 
cubate  chicken  and  duck«eggs  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  incubator  at  the 
same  time?  m.  w.  f. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  idea 
of  incubating  chickens  and  duck  eggs 
together  might  work;  but,  since  duck 
eggs  require  more  humidity  than 
chicken  eggs,  it  is  probable  that  one 
or  the  other  would  be  adversely 
affected.  You  might  try  setting  the 
duck  eggs  a  week  ahead  of  the 
chicken  eggs  and  keep  them  very 
moist  during  the  week.  Then  when 
the  chicken  eggs  are  set,  run  the 
machine  to  suit  their  needs.  In  such 
a  situation,  no  doubt  some  of  the 
duck  eggs  would  hatch. 

Labor  Requirements  for 
Pullets  and  Layers 

What  are  the  average  •  hours  of 
man  labor  required  to  raise  100  lay¬ 
ers  from  one  day  old  until  they  are 
one  year  old?  I  would  like  this  di¬ 
vided  into  first  and  second  six-month 
periods.  g.  w.  w. 

Connecticut 

One  hundred  pullet  chicks  will  re¬ 
quire  approximately  50  hours  of  man 
labor  up  to  the  time  they  are  six 
months  old.  One  hundred  layers  for 
a  period  of  the  next  six  months  will 
require  about  100  hours  of  labor.  In 
answer,  therefore  —  carrying  100 
pullet  chicks  from  day-old  to  the  age 
of  one  year  would  require  approxi¬ 
mately  150  hours  of  labor. 


Are  you  still  wondering 
what  to  do  about  your 
1954  baby  chicks  ? 


Listen ... 


What  more  could  you  warn  In  U  baby  chick 
than  this  —  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  hare 
been  the  finest  baby  chicks  on  the  market  — 
regardless  of  price!  On  top  of  this,  our  1954 
Baby  Chicks  are  the  finest  wo  have  over  pro¬ 
duced.  There’s  a  reason  for  all  this.  You 
see  —  we  are  constantly  testing  the  leading 
top  quality  strains  in  America,  from  which 
've  make  our  selections  for  Sunnybrbok 
Breeders.  After  the  birds  hart  met  our  rigid 
requirements,  they  are  then  officially  in¬ 
spected  and  blood -tested  and  rated  V.  S. 
Approved-Pullorum  Clean  —  the  healthiest 
rating  that  can  be  given  a  Hatchery.  We 
have  been  doing  this-  for  34  years  with  ever 
Increasing  success,  year  after  year.  What 
more  could  you  possibly  want  from  baby  chicks. 
Oh  yes  —  the  price.  Listen  —  best  of  all. 
we  know  how  to  produce  these  exceptionally 
high  quality  baby  chicks  at  prices  so  low 
you  will  be  amazed.  We  have  these  super 
quality,  robust  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  In 
all  the  popular  breeds  and  guarantee 

every  one  of  them  to  be  everything  we  claim 
it  to  be  or  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

- h 

WON’T  YOU  WRITE  US  TODAY 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW! 


BUT— if  you  want 
Started  Pullets 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  poultry- 
men  who  buy  nothing  but  Started  Pullets.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  some  people.  For 
example  —  if  you  have  no  brooder  house  —  or 
you  do  not  care  to  fuss  with  baby  chicks, 
especially  in  cold  weather  —  or  you  haven’t 
the  time  to  bring  up  a  lot  of  baby  chicks  — 

BUT  YOU  DO  WANT  EGGS  AS  SOON  AS 
YOU  CAN  GET  THEM.  You  are  looking  for 
Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  and  we  have  some 
dandies  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready 
to  lay.  Best  of  all,  we  know  how  to  raise 
them  and  let  you  have  them  at  a  price  lower 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them  your¬ 
self.  Won’t  you  try  them  this  year?  Write 
us  today  —  use  the  coupon  below. 


this  fall- 


started  Capons 


Sunnybrook  Started  Capons  are  great  money 
makers  for  anyone  lucky  enough  to  own  some. 
.  They  always  bring  the  highest  premium  prices 

on  the  market.  Housewives  demand  Capons  and  are  always  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  to  get  them. 
We  have  some  beauties  4  and  6  weeks  of  age  that  will  delight  you.  We  prefer  White  Rocks  because 
they  make  such  a  fine  appearance  when  dresse’d  for  market.  We  have  Barred  Rocks  a;;  i  other  heavy 
breeds  as  well.  And  we  can  let  you  have  them  at  prices  lower  than  it  would  cost  you.  to  raise  them 
yourself.  Why  not  write  us  today,  if  you  can  — ,  use  the  coupon  below. 

FROM  U.S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air 
or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  wo  get  them  to  you  safe  and  sound,  100%  alive,  WE  GUARANTEE. 

Please  tear  off  and  mail  today 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howord  Finger,  Box  2,  Phone  8-1611.  HucSsom,  N!.  Y. 
□  PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  1954  CATALOGUE 
/  am  interested  in  buying  — 

□  Baby  Chicks,  what  breed .  Sex .  How  many .  wtoe-ra . 

□  Started  Capons,  what  breed .  How  many .  when . 

□  Started  Pullets,  what  breed .  How  many .  when . 

NAML  . 


ADDRESS  . 

Have  you  bought  Sunnybrook  before  □  Yes — When. 


□  No 


RED -W- FARM  CHICKS 

Parmenter  Reds  •  White  Leghorns 
Dominant  White  Rock-Red  Cross 
Straight-Run  Chicks  §17-100 
Sexed  Pullets  &  Coekerels  Available 

Red-W-Farm  Box  It  Wolcott,  M.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  ★ 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY.  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


ALL 

LEADING 

BREEDS 


CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100 


4'/2  WEEKS  OLD.  F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 
Also  Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird, 
and  Peachblow  Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  in¬ 
formation  upon  request.  SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY. 
207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Meadowbrook  “Premium  Profit”  Poults  from  our  own 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Layers  are  your  Best  Buy. 
MEADOWBROOK-  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield  1 1,  Pa. 
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STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshire®,  Reds,  tf'jlAI  QIC 
Wyatt,  Large  Type  W.  Legs,,  Wyaohamps,  ^>11“*  lew 
Rockhamps,  Hamp  Rocks,  Cornishh&mps  Per  100 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L,  Wyans  $16.95-100 

Write  for  complete  list  on  sexed  chicks  &  breeds  not 
listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage  from  U.S,  App  . 
Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  Prices  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay! 

Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries.  Dept,  ft,  IWt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  U.  S.  Certified  White 
Leghorn  Chicks,  221-312  egg  ROP  Sired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 
Danish  Brown  Leghorns.  Early  order  discount. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  metropolis.  III. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Th» 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCEL.LUS,  N.  Y. 


GfouSel 


BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS 


greater  profits 


start  with  production  bred 


mrn a » .WH (nuj m L-m.Tii f;, r.Tt  j 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Mated 
ers  bloodtcsted.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight-run,  sexed  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Xleinfeltersviile,  Pa. 
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Q*t  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


You  get  steady,  heavy  egg  production— month  after 
month— with  Hubbard's  New  Hampshires.  They  start 
laying  early— reach  large  egg  size  quickly— lay  200 
eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 

Balanced-bred  for- 33  years,  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp- 
shsres  inherit  high  laying-house  livability— fast  growth 
—  rapid  feathering— early  maturity — the  essentia! 
money-making  characteristics. 

Hubbard's  breeding  program  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  complete  in  the  U.  S,  Buy  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New  Hampshires!  They  cost  no  more. 

MUIBIBAIRD  FARMS  Walpole,  N,  H. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Send  for  yours! 


Get  details  of  Hubbard’s 
breeding  —  how  it  gives 
you  fast-growing  chicks... 
MORE  EGGS  for  market 
or  hatching... more  profitsl 
Write  card  or  letter  to: 
Hubbard  Farms,  Bo$ 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


Telephonies  Walpole  78 


Branch  hatchery:  LANCASTER,  PA. 
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‘■Bred  for  the  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer  ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  ttiat’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead — with  extra 

Erofits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg- 
orn  Chicks  early.  Now  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order.  * 

Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Chmmberl  in 


VT,  -  U.  S. 
APPROVE© 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

Our  Meat-Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  pro¬ 
duction.  Bred  for  premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  lay¬ 
ing  abilities — best  for  commercial 
egg  production  (200  eggs  per  bird 
average  is  common).  Reserve  yours 
earlyl  Circular  Free — Write  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Booking  Orders  for  WH.  AFRICAN  KIEETS  and  Eggs 
in  Season.,  ,  STUROEVAMT’S.  ULSTER.  PA. 


Get  the  Facts! 

If  you  produce  BROILERS.  ROASTERS,  MAR¬ 
KET  EGGS,  or  HATCHING  EGGS — get  the  facts 
on  Tolman's  White  Rocks  before  ordering  any 
chicks.  Our  free  circular  tells  how  Tolman 
customers  profit  by  the  high  livability,  fast 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency,  premium  meat  quality, 
cleaner  dressing,  and  high  flock  averages  that  are 
inherent  in  Tolman's  White  Rocks.  Quality 
backed  by  over  50  years  customer  satisfaction. 

PULLET  CHICKS  —  $22  PER  100 
IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE 


RUSH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  A  POSTAL 
CARO  TODAY  TO 

TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KSIDE  P01LTRY  FARM 

E.  C,  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH  WAILKILI,  N.  Y. 


onin  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
aMir  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18M. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


/A  VAIL  ABLE  AGAIN! 

DELAWARE 
PULLETS 


I9c 


for  Delivery  beginning  March  1st 


Enthusiastically  received  last  year.  Two  ads 
sold  out  our  entire  production  of  half  a  million 
of  these  fine  chickens.  This  is  the  last  time  this 
year  we  can  sell  them  at  19^.  Minimum  order 
100. 


Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  cock¬ 
erel  price — but  in  our  case  the  opposite 
is  true.  Our  big  demand  is  in  Delaware 
Cockerels  for  cross  breeding  @  5 60  apiece. 
These  pullets  are  large,  beautiful  birds. 


They  lay  big  brown  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them.  They  mature  early,  live 
well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  You’ve  probably  heard 
about  these  chickens.  Would  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  them 


yourself?  Order  now  while  the  price  is  still  19(1. 


INDIAN  RIMER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  3,  R.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U,  S,  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Chicks  Are  Only  As  Good 
As  Their  Breeding 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  breeders  of  poultry  was  M.  E, 
Atkinson  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Hollywood,  Washington.  Mr. 
Atkinson  attributed  his  success  to 
line-breeding,  a  process  whereby  he 
looked  for  hens  that  produced 
cockerels  capable  of  siring  high  pro¬ 
ducing  daughters.  He  believed  that 
egg  production  was  sex-linked  to  a 
large  extent,  that  is,  that  it  was 
transmitted  from  a  hen  to  her  sons 
and  then  in  turn  to  their  daghters. 
Mr.  Atkinson  built  up  lines  of  breed¬ 
ing  of  this  type  and  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  According  to  an  early  cata¬ 
log  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm, 
60.8  per  cent  of  their  pullets,  on  the 
home  farm  produced  over  200  eggs 
in  the  1919-20  trapnesting  year;  24 
birds  laid  over  300  eggs.  At  our  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey,  egg  laying  test 
of  the  same  year  only  21.2  per  cent 
of  "the  entries  produced  over  200 
eggs;  none  laid  over  300  eggs.  In  fact, 
the  191-9-20  record  of  the  Hollywood 
Poultry  Farm  was  far  superior  to 
many  R.O.P.  records  made  today, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  system  of 
breeding  it  used. 

Progeny  Testing 

On  inspection  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
line-breeding  program,  one  can  see 
that  in  reality  he  was  simply  pro¬ 
geny  testing — a  method  since  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  successful  breeders.  He 
based  his  breeding  operations  on  the 
tested  offspring  of  a  given  mating 
rather  than  assuming  that  a  high 
producing  bird  would  have  desirable 
offspring;  the  mating  had  to  be 
proved  by  the  progeny. 

*  In  more  recent  times  we  have 
heard  of  other  methods  which  still 
have  to  prove  themselves.  Cross¬ 
breds  are  being  advocated;  usually 
these  are  a  cross  between  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  or 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks. 
Sex-linked  crosses  are  produced 
when  Barred  Rock  females  are  used 
in  the  matings,  the  resulting  male 
chicks,  with  a  white  spot  on  their 
heads,  being  barred  like  their  dams 
and  the  pullets  plain  or  non-barred 
(sometimes  called  black  pullets). 
When  Barred  Rock  males  are.  used 
with  Red  females  the  mating  is 
known  as  the  Barred  Cross  as  aJI 
the  offspring  show  barring  on  the 
feathers  like  the  sires.  These  cross¬ 
breds  may  in  some  instances  be 
better  than  the  original  stock  used 
but  not  necessarily  so.  The  parents 
entering  into  the  cross  must  be 
tested  in  advance  to  prove  its  possi¬ 
ble  worth.  White  Leghorns  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  proving  to  be 
a  popular  cross  in  many  areas. 

The  Hybrid  Type 

If  the  breeds  used  in  crossing  have 
been  closely  inbred  for  several 
generations,  a  hybrid  type  of  fowl 
results.  Here  again,  claims  are  made 
as  to  the  superiority  of  this  type  of 
fowl  over  the  purebreds  but  again 
each  hybrid  cross  must  be  proved 
before  it  can  be  said  to  be  better 
than  other  matings.  Some  hybrids 
are  sold  by  number,  such  as  is  done 
with  hybrid  seed  corn,  the  numbers 
indicating  specific  inbred  lines. 

Strain-crosses  are  now  being  wide¬ 
ly  used;  these  are  obtained  by  a 
cross  between  two  strains  within  the 
same  breed.  In  most  cases  the  poorer 
strain  is  improved;  the  better  one  is 
not  seriously  affected. 

All  in  all,  the  preferable  program 
is  one  of  progeny  testing  and  se¬ 
lection  within  a  strain,  with  outside 
lines  brought  in  occasionally  to  see 
if  any  improvement  results.  Crossing 
two  highly  productive  strains  may 
give  pullets  better  than  either  origin¬ 
al  stock,  but  one  cannot  expect  that 
this  will  be  true  indefinitely  as  the 
original  strains  themselves  will 
change  in  time,  and  crosssing  them 
later  may  not  be  of  any  benefit 
whatsoever.  Actually,  there  is  no 
final  and  complete  foolproof  pro¬ 
gram  of  breeding  poultry  for  egg 
production  which  will  forever  leave 
a  strain  pure  and  consistently  good. 
Testing,  testing,  and  still  more  test¬ 
ing  appears  to  be  the  only  solution. 

FOR  GIANT  PROFITS  GET  REAL  GIANTS 

HERE'S  EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

“Many  12  lb.  cockerels  and  8-9  lb.  pullets  at 
7  months,”  writes  a  N.  H.  customer  who 
raised  MIDWOOD  Jersey  Black  Giants  la?t 
year.  To  start  your  Giant  program,  send  to¬ 
day  for  free  folder  and  price  list  of  1954 
“vitalized”  chicks  and  started  capons. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERT 

Box  71-Ft  Mount  Holly,  1M.  J.  Tel.  144 


I— -wifh  a  Johnson 

SICKLE  TOOL 

FOR  USE  OH  ALL  MOWER 
AND  COMBINE  SICKLES 

Tbfs  amazing  tool  removes  sickle  sec* 
tiorts  and  re-rivets  in  less  than  20 
minutes.  Three  easy  field  operations 
and  the  sickle  is  back  at  work.  Ends 
time-consuming  rivet  sheering  and 
bending  of  sickles  when  removing  old 
sections.  Gives  a  better-fhan-factory 
re*rivefing  job.  Practical,  saves  time, 
increasing  profits.  Everlasting.  < 
See  your  farm  Implement  dealer, 
or  write  . » . 


FARM  MACHINERY  CO. 
DAVIS,  CALIF. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  tor  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Bed  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N.  McAlisterville.  Pa, 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 


1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
targe  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  3 2nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2H4. 

J  MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
fi-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Don’t  Experiment.  Get 
Park's  -  money  makers 
for  poultrymen  since 
1889..  Big  birds:  rec¬ 
ord:!  to  349  eggs.  Pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  U.  S. 
Register  of  Merit. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


JOE  PARKS  &  SONS 
I  ALTOONA,  PA, 


THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 

Exclusive  Franchise  has  been  awarded  to  us  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Thompson  to  hatch  and  sell  his  Turkeys  or 
Tomorrow  in  the  Retail  Size  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and 
Penna.  Thompsons  Medium  Size  Broadwhites.  They 
are  Better  Balanced  and  ideal  for  confinement  rearing. 
PRICES  AND  PICTURE  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  DOELL’S  PINEHAVEN FARMS, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


f>ADV  PCCCC  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
dAdi  uttJC,  white  Emden,  gray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow — live  longest,  fewest  diseases  all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM.R-1N  Hampton,  Cow, 


Save  SAFELY  Scf.  “JfteUt 
Earn  More  .on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St, 
Albany  I.  N.Y’, 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ - — 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address - — — 

Town _ : _ _ .State - 25 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bob  Ball  says: 

Chickens 
have  been 
good  to  me! 
From  the 
1920’s  when  I 
was  a  boy 
with  a  setting  of  eggs  up  to  our 
present  farm  with  9500  breeders, 
chickens  have  played  an  interesting 
part  in  my  life.  I  like  chickens,  like 
to  watch  them,  like  to  handle  them. 
Liking  chickens  is  a  big  part  of 
being  successful  with  them. 

It  helps  too,  to  study  the  chicken 
business  from  all  angles,  and  to  get 
the  practical  experience  at  other 
farms  and  hatcheries.  This  training 
and  experience  I  got  in  7  years  of 
study  and  work  at  Cornell  and  two 
years  on  two  New  York  farms.  I 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  how  the  Ball  Hatchery 
and  Poultry  Farm  has  grown  in  8 
years  to  be  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  producers  of  tQp  quality  baby 
chicks.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Visitors  welcome. 

BABCOCK  STRAIN  LEGHORNS 
BALL  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BALL  BARRED  ROCKS 

BALL  HATCHERY  and  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  R,  OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK 


Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  1  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


InarshaH 


brothers 


One  of  the  Northeast’s  Fastest  Growing  Hatcherie 
Invite  You  to  Try  — 


$  Chicks  Proved  for  Form  Efficiency  $ 

WITH  THESE  ADDED  FEATURES: 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high  net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks  —  full  guaranteed. 

9  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever  possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

MARSHALL’S  OFFER: 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Babcock-Strain. 
e  R.  I.  REDS  — •  heavy  egg  producers. 

9  RED-ROCKS  —  for  eggs  and  meat. 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Nichols-Strain 
thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 

Post  Card  Brings  Free  Catalog,  New  Prices. 
Write,  Call  or  Wire  Today.  Early  Orders  Pay  Off. 


marshall 


R.  D„  5-D,  PHONE  9082, 


brothers 


ITHACA,  N.  V. 


Spring  -  Hatched 

CHICKS 

CHEAPER  TO  RAISE 

Easy  on  your  budget.  Need  less '  heat. 
Suffer  fewer  weather  losses. 

REQUIRE  LESS  ATTENTION 

Short  brooder  period  and  early  release 
to  range  saves  work. 

GROW  HEALTHIER  &  STRONGER 

Raised  under  normal  conditions.  Sturdy 
growth  assured. 

PRODUCE  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Birds  come  Into  large  egg  size  rapidly. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 
ACT  NOW  ORDER  NOW 

PARSV1ENTER  REDS,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


The  value  of  random  sample  test¬ 
ing  is  being  recognized  by  the 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  such  a  test  in  the ‘evaluation  of 
the  matings  being  made  under  the 
Plan.  At  preesnt,  one  can  purchase 
U.  S.  Approved  chicks,  U.  S.  Certi¬ 
fied  chicks  or  U.S.  Record  of  Pro¬ 
duction  (R.  O.  P.)  chicks.  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  chicks  come  from  stock  that 
has  been  selected,  but  no  egg  records 
are  involved  in  their  ancestry;  U.  S. 
Certified  chicks  come  from  hens 
physically  selected,  mated  to  males 
from  hens  that  have  laid  over  200 
eggs  a  year;  U.S.R.O.P.  chicks  come 
from  stock  pedigreed  on  both  sides 
of  the  family  with  records  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  200  eggs  (usually  far  in 
excess  on  well-established  farms). 

The  National  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Plan  also  incorporates  testing 
breeding  stock  for  pullorum  diseases 
with  these  classifications:  (1)  Pull- 
orum-Con trolled  (less  than  one  per 
cent  reactors  observed  at  the  time 
of  testing);  (2)  Pullorum  Passed 
(no  reactors  observed);  and  (3) 
Pullorum  Clean  (  reactors  on  two 
consecutive  tests  at  least  six  months 
apart).  Chick  buyers  should  look  for 
Pullorum  Clean  (reactors  on  two 
not  available  locally  the  other  grades 
will  prove  quite  satisfactory  most  of 
the  time.  One  never  should  buy 
chicks  that  come  from  untested 
breeding  flocks. 

Adding  a  random  sample  testing 
service  to  the  National  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Plan  will  provide  the 
final  ground  for  testing  the  actual 
benefits  being  observed.  It  should 
prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

C.  S.  Platt 

Moisture  in  the  Egg 
Storage  Room 

Marketing  eggs  often  is  a  good 
means  of  maintaining  a  high  quality 
package.  However,  some  eggs, 
through  necessity,  are  held  at  the 
farm  for  periods  up  to  a  week.  These 
eggs  will  show  deterioration  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  conditions  of  the  egg 
storage  room.  A  room  provides  con¬ 
trol  of  several  factors  of  which  the 
easiest  for  poultrymen  to  manipulate 
is  moisture. 

An  egg  storage  room  temperature 
of  40-60  degrees  F.  is  excellent,  but 
50  to  60  degrees  F.  is  far  more  prac¬ 
tical  for  most  poultrymen.  In  any 
case  the  relative  humidity  should  be 
70  per  cent  or  more.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  60  degrees  F.,  it  is  well 
to  consider  corrective  measures. 

In  some  egg  rooms  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  may  be  maintained  by  sprink¬ 
ling  the  floor  from  time  to  time.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  room  is  cool 
and  well  insulated.  In  others  it  may 
be  necessary  to  hang  burlap  bags  on 
the  walls  and  wet  them.  If  this  plan 
is  used,  an  occasional  soaking  with 
a  copper  sulfate  solution  will  prevent 
the  formation  of  molds. 

On  farms  where  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  moisture,  a  paint 
sprayer  and  compressor  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be 
connected  to  an’  automatic  time  clock 
or  manipulated  manually. 

A  cheaper  way  is  to  use  a  com¬ 
pressor  from  an  old  style  refrigerator 
with  a  paint  sprayer.  It  also  may  be 
operated  manually  or  automatically. 
Now  is  the  time  to  consider  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  in  the  egg  storage 
room  and  to  take  steps  to  improve  it. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 


Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives . 4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt.  .......  3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . .  3.00 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.49 

How  to- Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.00 


How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 
Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1.49 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


NEWW1NNING  LAYERS:  BROILERS 


WENE  CHICKS  HIGHEST  LEGHORNS 
31st.  N.Y.  STATE  LAYING  TEST 


for  NUMBER  Of  EGGS 


Taken  at  random  from  G, 000-bird  flock,  Wene  Leghorns 
outlaid  many  of  America’s  greatest  Leghorns  at  N.  Y. 
State  (L.  I.)  1903  Contest.  Average  was  268  eggs  per 
hen  in  350  days.  3  Wene  Random-Selected  1953 
Official  Contest  Pens  had  95%  livability!  The  high 
ten  Wene  Leghorns  averaged  290.1  eggs  each!  2  out 
of  3  laid  250  to  322  eggs!  New  Wene  Silver  COLOM¬ 
BIAN.  EGGeross  pullets  are  sensational  layers  of 
BROWN  EGGS.  Other  new  bred-to-lay  developments 
— described  fully  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

NEW  SILVER  BROAD 
and  New  X69  SILVER  BAR’D 

BROILER  CHICKENS - NEW  WENE  HEAVY  WHITE* 

cross - GOLDEN  BROADS— ADVANCED  WHITE 

ROCKS,  HAMPS,  WYAN-ROCKS  —  DBLMARV  A 
BARD’S  for  MEAT. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

owing  new  strains  winning  Chicken-of- 
Broiler  Contests  and  Official  Laying  Tests.  Postcard  will 


u.  s. 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


BOX  C-3 
VINELAND.  N.  Ji. 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets) 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARRRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION- 
WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  L  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS.  SEX-LINK  COCK- 
ERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


BIG  MEATY  BROILERS 

CORNISH-ROCK  CROSS 
New  winning  broiler  cross  gives  you 

More  Weight*  Less  Feed 

Commercial  grower  says,  “11%  to  17% 
less  feed  than  N.  H.  or  Rocks.  Birds 
averaged  over  3  lbs.  at  10  weeks  on 
only  2.58  lbs.  feed  (per  lb.  weight). 
Best  bird  of  almost  one-half  million 
I’ve  raised.” 


FREE 

BOOK 


Vigorous  disease  resistant,  Pullorum  CLEAN  hy¬ 
brid  crosses.  White  feathers  dress  clean.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Write  now. 


EARL  W.  GARRISON,  King  of  Cornish  Breeders 

BRIDGETON  I,  NEW  JERSEY 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  Records. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60 _ Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R.  0.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
Rox,  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
STUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  tthheatbrlIeyds 

MORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 

Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield,  9,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  >  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 
SEX  &  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Live  Guar.  KUNE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


-  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexed  it  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  Hews 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  PuHefs  - 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Ovei 
Jamuaty  Fullletls 

1.  Moy  chicks  ore 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wode  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  os  chicks 
ond  as  layers.  They  ore  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4,  You  can  “house  them"  otter  egg  pr  ees 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  hove  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens'  when  egg  prices  ore  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  Tney  usually 
Icy  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  ere  of  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  Icy  their  lo-gest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don  4  crop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  “keep  them  over"  for  o  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  ore  lowesr. 

May  hatched  pullets  hove  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  -ci  cosh  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  1 2  to  15  months  ef  lay  l 
think  May  pullets  will  moke  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  ond  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pui lets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for'  several, 
months.  Some  of  our  lorgest  ond  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  Mcy  ond  Jure  chicks. 

Please  send  far  catalog  and  prke  llfist. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


P  D  A  V  D  1  ’C  hi-grade 
uKAlDlLLa  CHICKS 

PA  US  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Price®,  Juniata 
Co.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  Whito  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
available.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
in  the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBiLL  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


SHELLEN  BERGER’S  leghorns 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 
Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 
Write  for  literature  and  prices.  C,  M.  SHEL.LEN- 
BERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


•  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  * 

•  • 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  BOP  Sired, 

•  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

•  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

•  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CRICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showina 
Lakenvelders.  Polish,  Hamhurgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex'. 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Bocks, 
Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas,  Brahmas.  live 
arrial  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 

MURRAY  MC  MURRAY,  Box  B5I,  Webster  City,  Iowa 


niiri/I  IMCC  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
UUvKLINU)  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30,00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Roueris  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks. 
2ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDENS 
SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3,  M.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal ,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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TIMELY  REPAIRS 
REGULAR  MAINTENANCE 
and  WISE  IMPROVEMENTS 
CUT  COSTS  AND 
INCREASE  INCOME 


“A  slitch 
in  time 
saves  nine’ 


Ooffl'ff  fist  'lock  of  ready  cash  prevent  your  taking  the  “Stitch  in  Time” 

USE  YOUR  COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

DO  IT  NOW! 


Build  a 
Modern 
Milk 
Room 


Improvements  and  repairs  cost  money 
.  .  .  but  neglect  or  an  inefficient  farm 
business  plant  can  cost  you  more, 

PLAN  YOUR  NEEDS  NOW  — -  Be  ready 
for  a  better  year!  Cut  your  time,  cut 
your  costs  —  per  man  hour,  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk,  per  dozen  eggs,  per  bushel  of 
grain.  You’ll  need  to  be  a  better 
farmer  this  year. 

Check  off  your  needs  for  farm  and 
home  buildings,  for  farm  equipment, 
other  requirements. 


Owned  and  Operated  by  the  Farmers  that  Use  It 

1««Jl  associations  or  write  Dept.  R-61,  310  State  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


COO  PE  It  AT  I.V  E  FARM  CREDIT 


,l'l'f*<sWsr  hasn’t  been  a  juvswiifle  delinquent  since. Mr.  McGregor 
i  put  ufp  (Bethlehem  Fenced 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 

-  .  -  '' 


I  sent  a  Money  Order  for  $9.95  to 
Precision  Spinnreel  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  ordering  one  of  their  reels. 
They  sent  me  a  refund  check  on 
May  22,  1953,  saying  that  they  had 
been  held  up  in  production,  due  to 
skilled  labor  shortage  but  would  soon 
be  in  production.  I  returned  the  re¬ 
fund  check  in  October  believing  they 
would  surely  be  able  to  furnish  the 
reel.  I  heard  nothing  from  them  and 
wrote  inquiring  about  it  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  This  letter  was  returned  to  me 
by  the  Post  Office  with  the  note  that 
they  had  left  no  forwarding  address. 
Can  you  find  out  if  this  company  has 
folded  up?  If  so,  I  am  out  $9.95. 

New  York  R.  w.  t. 

The  report  is  correct.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  gone  from  the  premises  and 
left  no  forwarding  address.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  file  complaints 
with  the  Chief.  Post  Office  Inspector 
at  Washington  25,  D  C.  If  readers 
get  any  literature  from  the  concern 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  infor- 


Couldn’t  Publisher’s  Desk  get  our 
money  from  that  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  for  vacuum  cleaner  they  never 
delivered?  I  read  of  a  case  where 
another  woman  was  frightened  into 
signing  the  paper  and  paying  money, 
same  as  the  agent  insulted  and 
frightened  my  wifq  into  signing. 
There  should  be  a  law  against  these 
agents  using  such  methods  to  obtain 
money  and  not  even  living  up  to 
agreements  and  delivering  articles. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  f.  o. 

We  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
an  adjustment  as  yet,  but  we  believe 
no  sincere  company  would  counten¬ 
ance  such  tactics  by  tlieir  agents. 
Competent  agents  do  not  try  to 
browbeat  people  into  signing  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  kind  of  goods.  If  an 
agent  is  too  persistent  tell  him  you 
will  call  the  State  trooper. 

Enclosed  is  another  of  those  “sure 
things.”  It  is  reported  that  two 
“ladies”  took  in  a  trusting  lady  for  a 
considerable  sum  not  so  long  ago.  f 
took  two  recent  copies  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  to  a  neighbor,  and  the  last  one 
was  sent  tc  a  farmer  friend,  so  they 
get  around.  Good  luck  to  all  of  you. 

Michigan  e.  Q.  d. 

Oui  thanks  for  introducing  the 
paper  to  the  friends.  We  appreciate 
too  the  interest  in  sending  the  story 
of  “two  ladies”  who  were  working 
what  is  called  the  “pigeon  drop  con¬ 
fidence  game.”  The  “two  ladies” 
claimed  they  had  found  an  envelope 
containing  a  large  sum  of  money — 
$3,000.  is  the  usual  amount — and  are 
willing  to  share  it,  but  the  “victim’ 
must  put  up  a  goodly  sum  to  show 
“good  faith.”  For  $600.  they  were 
willing  co  give  her  a  liberal  share  ox 
the  $3,000.  The  “two  ladies”  were  held 
by  the  police.  Their  description  and 
the  plan  led  the  police  to  believe 
they  were  the  same  parties  who  re¬ 
cently  duped  one  party  of  $3,000,  and 
another  of  $5,000.  We  have  referred  to 
this  “game”  before  and  we  hope  none 
of  our  readers  will  be  credulous 
enough  to  trust  such  stories. 

I  am  mailing  you  a  copy  of  “Nell 
Beverly,  Farmer”  and  also  one  of 
“Hind  Sights.”  They  are  not  in  very 
good  shape,  but  if  any  of  your  readers 
want  them  they  can  send  their  value 
in  postage  stamps  F.  p.  h. 

Massachusetts 

The  books  are  rather  dilapidated, 
but  the  reading  matter  intact.  If  any¬ 
one  wants  them  25  cents  would  be 
satisfactory.  Remember  tnere  is  only 
one  of  each,  so  the  books  will  be 
sent  in  order  as  requests  are  re¬ 
ceived. 

A  subscriber  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  book,  FOOD  AND  LIFE.  This 
was  published  some  time  ago  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  is  now  out  of  print.  Our 
reader  would  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  a  clean  copy.  Has  anyone  a  copy 
to  spare? 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.]- 


Some  time  ago  I  received  several 
packets  of  seeds  from  a  seed  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  letter  stating:  “Here  are 
the  seeds  you  sent  for”,  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  sales  premiums  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  toys  aimed  at  a  grammar 
school  clientele.  This  was  most  un¬ 
expected  since  I  have  never  had  any 
correspondence  or  dealings  with  the 
company  in  any  way.  As  I  am  a 
college  student,  it  is  doubtful  that 
their  premiums  would  be  of  interest 
to  me.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
sent  several  form  leters  asking  me 
to  “examine  my  soul  for  honest  feel¬ 
ings”,  etc.  They  all  state  that  I  asked 
for  the  seeds,  although  I  have  yet  to 
send  them  a  letter.  I  would  gladly 
return  the  seeds  if  they  would  send 
me  the  postage,  otherwise,  I  cannot 
see  where  I  am  obligated.  I  would 
vvi'ite  them  a  letter  stating  my  po¬ 
sition  but  I  am  distrustful  about 
sending  them  anything  with  my 
signature.  I  surmise  that  they  ob¬ 
tained  my  name  from  a  “sucker  list’’ 
assuming  that  I  was  a  child.  What  is 
the  correct  procedure  in  this  case? 
The  seeds  are  of  no  use  to  me,  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  rather  old  and  of  poor 
quality.  Our  family  has  received 
your  paper  for  several  years  now 
and  it  has  followed  us  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Florida.  We  still  find  it 
as  interesting  as  ever.  Keep  up  the 
good  work!  w.  j.  o 

Florida 

We  have  never  approved  of  this 
method.  Some  companies  follow  the 
practice  of  sending  packets  of  seeds 
to  school  children  and  others  in¬ 
discriminately,  anticipating  that  they 
will  sell  them  and  receive  premiums 
for  their  work.  The  fact  that  they 
send  the  seeds  without  having  re¬ 
ceived  any  request  for  them,  places 
full  responsibiilt-y  on  the  company. 
They  take  all  the  risk  under  such 
circumstances  —  and  that  is  true  of 
any  kind  of  unordered  articles  that 
reach  anyone.  It  is  wise  to  refuse  a 
package  until  convinced  it  is  some¬ 
thing  you  ordered.  When  such  con¬ 
cerns  get  a  name  on  a  list  they  will 
keep  it  on  probably  until  you  pass 
out.  We  would  refuse  the  seeds  when 
the  postman  offers  them.  We  repeat 
the  Post  Office  Department  has 
ruled  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn  unordered  packages  “of  any 
kind.  If  taken  inadvertently,  either 
return  marked  “refused",  “or  hold 
until  the  concern  calls  for  same;  or 
you  may  write  them  you  did  not 
order  the  seeds,  cards  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  will  return  same  when 
they  send  postage.  If  they  annoy  you 
further  take  it  up  with  the  Post 
Office  Inspector.  We  are  outlining 
this  course  in  detail,  for  the  plan  of 
sending  out  unordered  goods  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  real  nuisance.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  do  send  postage  for  the  return. 
In  such  cases  it  is  wise  to  return 
articles  at  once  if  you  are  not  in¬ 
terested,  but  there  is  no  obligation 
to  do  so. 

We  have  many  letters  in  which 
subscribers  state  they  are  receiving 
neckties  by  parcel  post  from  the 
Necktie  Workers  Organization,  with 
a  request  for  a  dollar,  and  represent¬ 
ing  that  work  will  be  supplied  to 
handicapped  persons.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  these  ties  are  purchased 
from  a  regular  necktie  factory  and 
the  only  work  crippled  persons  per¬ 
formed  was  packing,  addressing 
labels,  etc.  A  financial  report  shows 
that  only  4.16  per  cent  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization’s  income  was  used  to  pay 
wages  to  handicapped  persons.  There 
is  a  movement  afoot  to  discourage 
unordered  merchandise  schemes. 
Persons  receiving  such  goods  are  not 
required  to  pay  for  them  or  return 
them  as  long  as  they  do  not  use 
them.  In  fact  though  postage  is  en¬ 
closed  for  such  merchandise,  people 
are  not  required  to  return  it.  It 
should  be  held  for  a  reasonable  time. 
If  used,  however,  payment  is  re¬ 
quired. 

These  two  comments  on  work-at- 
home  are  published  because  our  desk 
is  overrun  with  inquiries  about  vari¬ 
ous  companies  and  asking  what  to 
do  with  the  articles. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Collisions  at  R.R.  Crossings 

(Continued  from  Page  199) 

a  place  of  danger,  the  presence  of 
such  crossing  is  notice  to  a  person 
approaching  it  of  the  danger  of  col¬ 
lision  with  a  passing  train;  and  when 
the  person  fails  to  use  his  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing,  he  cannot  collect 
damages  if  injured  because  of  such 
failure.” 

New  Jersey.  The  State  courts  go 
to  the  extreme  of  requiring,  under 
compelling  circumstances,  that  a 
driver  not  only  stop  at  a  crossing, 
but  that  if  a  view  of  the  track  is 
wholly  or  partly  obstructed  by  inter¬ 
vening  objects,  he  must  get  out  of 
his  vehicle  and  go  close  enough  to 
the  track  ta  see  along  it  in  both 
directions. 

In  a  pertinent  case  in  1928,  in 
which  it  was  developed  that  a  train 
at  a  crossing  had  practically  knocked 
a  driver’s  car  from  under  him,  the 
court  declined  to  allow  him  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  railway  company. 
It  said  of  his  duty  as  a  drivetr: 
“According  to  his  own  testimony,  his 
conduct  was  very  largely  the  cause 
of  the  accident.  If  he  could  not  see 
in  the  direction  from  which  the 
train  was  approaching,  from  the 
place  where  he  was  sitting  in  the 
vehicle,  it  was  his  duty  to  change 
his  position  to  one  from  which  he 
could  see,  or,  if  it  was  impossible  to 
observe  the  approaching  train  from 
any  place  in  the  vehicle,  then  it  was 
his  duty  to  get  out  of  that  vehicle 
and  go  forward  and  make  the  ob¬ 
servation  necessary  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection.” 

The  New  Jersey  coui't  specifically 
approved  that  doctrine  in  subse¬ 
quent  cases,  one  of  the  latest  being 
in  1945. 

Pennsylvania.  All  through  the 
horse-and-buggy  days,  the  courts  of 
this  State  unvaryingly  enforced  the 
rule  that  a  driver  intending  to  go 
over  a  railroad  crossing  with  any 
vehicle  —  buggy,  carriage,  wagon, 
farm  .  machinery — was  under  the 
legal  duty,  primarily,  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen  for  trains.  Just  as  in¬ 
variably,  they  saddled  him  with  this 
additional  obligation:  If  his  view  of 
the  track  from  his  position  in  the 
vehicle  was  at  all  broken  by  ob¬ 
structions,  he  was  required  to  get 
out  and  go  close  enough  to  the  track 
to  see  clearly  up  and  down  it.  That 
rule  was  unbreakable  and  unbend- 
able  in  the  Quaker  State,  a  fact  so 
universally  known  in  legal  and  ju¬ 
dicial  circles  that  in  the  remaining 
States,  many  of  which  followed  its 
lead  and  many  did  not,  it  came  to 
be  spoken  of  as  “The  Pennsylvania 
Rule.” 

With  a  recognition  of  the  relative 
harshness  of  this  doctrine  as  applied 
to  drivers  of  motor  vehicles,  perhaps 
induced  by  the  reasoning  of  Justice 
Cardozo  in  the  decision  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  probably  in  fur¬ 
ther  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
motorists  would  continue  to  dash 
over  railroad  crossings  recklessly  in 
the  sublime  conceit  that  they  could 
beat  the  train  to  it  anyhow,  despite 
any  silly  old  rule  of  the  courts — the 
Pennsylvania  judges  have  been  in¬ 
clined  in  recent  years  to  modify  the 
requirements  somewhat. 

In  their  latest  pronouncements  in 
cases  of  collision  at  crossings,  they 
seem  more  content  to  leave  it  to  the 
trial  jui'ies  to  say  whether  the 
motorist  killed  or  injured,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  situation  when  the 
wreck  occurred,  and  as  a  safety  pre¬ 
caution,  was  in  duty-bound  to  stop, 
get  out  of  his  vehicle,  and  walk  to 
the  track. 

But  the  courts  of  the  State  have 
grudgingly  surrendered  whatever 
has  been  yielded.  In  the  latest  case 
there  that  has  come  to  this  writer’s 
attention,  the  court  said:  “A  driver 
does  not  discharge  his  legal  duty 
in  stopping  at  a  place  where  he  is 
unable,  owing  to  an  obstruction  to 
his  view,  to  get  a  good  sight  of  the 
track  he  is  about  to  cross.  It  may 
be  necessary  in  some  circumstances 
for  one  to  get  out  of  his  vehicle,  and 
walk  to  a  place  where  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  may  be  had.  That 
was  certainly  the  recognized  rule  in 
the  horse-and-buggy  age.” 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED :  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  <200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N,  Y.  _ 

BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 

Season,  April-December.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER  or  practical  dietitian  to  train 
teen-age  girls  at  farm  school  near  Media, 
Pa.  Resident  full  time  positions.  Call  Valley- 
brook  2260  or  write  Sleighton  Farm  School, 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Pa. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  middle  age  land¬ 
scape  gardener  for  small  nursery  in  Penna. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  stating  salary 
and  experience.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  2913, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  experienced  man  on  tractor  equip¬ 
ped  farm;  room  and  board.  Apply  Wallace 
Yerkes,  R.  D.  2,  Newtown,  Penna. _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking 
machine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary 
with  periodic  increases  for  length  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Furnished  apartments  for  married  men, 
and  excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

ORCHARD  man,  married.  75  acres  apples, 
pear,  modern  machinery;  very  nice  5-room 
house;  permanent  for  right  family.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Will-Roy  Orchards,  Slingerlands, 
New  York.  _ 

REQUIRE  Gardener:  Permanent  position, 
furnished  cottage,  heat,  light.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Prefer  married  man.  References.  Miss  Living- 
ston,  164  East  72  st..  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager  to  farm 
150  acres,  handle  personnel  and  take  full 
charge  on  profit  sharing  basis.  Poultry  manure 
available  for  land  at  all  times.  Write  Lake- 
hurst  Farms,  Inc.,  R.  D.  4,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  or 
Phone  Lakehurst  8-5171. _ 

HANDYMAN  and  gardener.  Westchester. 

Comfortable  quarters  available.  Salary  $175 
per  month.  BOX  3100,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  good  home,  no  cooking,  two 
children,  excellent  salary.  N.  JStein,  7  Cole, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMER:  Must  know  dairying,  field  work, 
machinery.  Permanent  connection  for  right 
man;  good  pay,  farm  produce  and  one  family 
house  offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  New  Jersey.  Phone  evenings  Calif  on 
33-R-2. _ 

ELDERLY  man  for  light  work  and  help  with 
stock  on  small  pony  farm.  No  barn  chores. 
Separate  quarters  with  bath  and  kitchen.  Cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut.  References  required.  BOX 

3101,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ■ 

WANTED:  Riding  master;  boys’  camp,  8-12; 

July  and  August.  Camp  Lupton,  Woodstock, 
Virginia. _ _ 

WANTED:  Capable  mechanic;  install  heating 
and  plumbing  in  dormitory.  Mature,  de¬ 
pendable.  Can  furnish  home.  Desire  work. 
Massanutten  Academy,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 

WE  have  opening  for  reliable  man  or  woman 
to  call  upon  farm  families  and  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  no  experience  is  required.  We 
furnish  all  supplies  and  instructions  without 
charge.  Liberal  commission  allowed  on  both 
new  and  renewal  orders.  Can  work  full  or 
art  time  and  earn  a  steady  income.  Must 
ave  car  and  supply  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter.  Address  Circulation  Manager,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  small  family  for  general 
farm  work  in  southern  Connecticut  on  select 
Guernsey  farm.  One  interested  in  feeding 
and  breeding  practices,  complete  knowledge 
of  farm  machinery.  New  modern  3-bedroom 
house.  Good  salary  to  intelligent  man  to  work 
with  farm  manager.  BOX  3012,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WOMEN  and  men  attendants,  in  state  in¬ 
stitution  for  mental  defectives,  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need 
not  be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus), 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  one  person  in  each 
community  who  believes  that  simple  truth 
is  more  effective  than  a  glib  tongue.  If  you’re 
that  person,  a  tireless  worker,  and  want  to 
get  into  real  estate  on  a  commission  basis, 
write  for  test  questions.  Free  coaching,  adver¬ 
tising,  supplies,  if  you  qualify.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-R,  Manchester,  N,  H, _ 

MAN  for  general  dairy  farm  work.  Modern 
house.  Excellent  salary.  Must  have  good 
references.  Garden  State  Guernsey  Farms, 
Warwick,  N.  Y.  Warwick  55-3187. _ 

FARMER-Caretaker  for  160  acre  farm  in 
Howard  County,  Md.  Salary,  percent  of 
profits,  and  attractive  house.  BOX  3102,  Rural 

New-Yorker, _ 

LICENSED  practicals  for  central  New  York 
old  age  home.  References  required.  BOX 
3114,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  to  help  with  general  house¬ 
work.  3  in  family,  daughter  3  years  old. 
Newman's,  Liberty,  N.  Y. _ 

OUTSIDE  man.  Grain-hay  farm.  Modern 
machinery.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  helper,  care  3  children.  Modern 
home,  hour  to  New  York,  own  room  & 
bath.  Want  references  and  picture.  $100 
monthly.  John  Clarke,  Fouracres,  Darien, 
Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  making 
farm;  open.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  60,  desires  position 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  3020,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COOK,  gardener.  Poultry.  Station  driving. 

Couple,  widow,  bachelor  country  home  New 
York  State.  References.  $140  monthly.  Mainte¬ 
nance.  BOX  3103,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  working  manager  for  beef  on 
dairy  farm,  college  trained,  experienced. 
Four  children.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  19  wants  farm  work.  Poultry  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  pickup.  Fred  Kinsborg, 
R.  R.  2,  Summerville,  N.  J. 


RETIRED  couple  with  small  income  would 
work  small  farm  on  shares,  experienced  with 
poultry  and  cattle.  BOX  3105,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDYMAN  desires  work  for  country  place. 

Wm.  Stieberitz,  4527  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
57,  New  York. 


MARRIED  man  as  caretaker  or  maintenance 
on  estate,  50  miles  from  New  York.  Experi¬ 
ence — painting,  carpentry,  general  farming, 
care,  beef  cattle.  Reference.  BOX  3115,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  wishes  general  farm  work. 

Please  write,  William  Moore,  132-35  156th 
St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  


WOMAN,  French-English.  Good  all-around. 

Fond  of  gardening-animals.  Seeks  week-end 
evenings.  Telephone  before  9  A.M.  TYron  3- 
5581,  write  BOX  3116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  Handy  with  tools,  renovating, 
repairs,  private  or  farm  estate,  live  in.  BOX 
3117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  Companion  with  nursing 
ability,  good  cook,  age  53,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion.  Country  preferred.  BOX  3118,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes. 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete 
road.  New  $20,000  barn  95%  complete.  12 
other  buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle. 
Double  house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.F.D.; 
school  bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for 
insured  value  of  buidings  $36,000,  one  sixth 
down,  balance  31  years,  V/2%  interest  mora¬ 
torium  basis  to  reliable  parties  who  have  to 
start  with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some 
equipment  or  equivalent.  Ill  health  necessi¬ 
tates  this  offer.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  130  acre  farm,  65  acres  being  or¬ 
chard,  good  buildings,  excellent  storage  and 
refrigeration,  modern  conveniences,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway,  near  markets.  Mrs.  Russell 
McFarland,  R.  1,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

531  ACRE  fertile  dairy  farm,  completely 
equipped,  59  head  of  stock,  four  dwellings, 
good  outbuildings,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  in 
Cortland  County.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City.  N.  Y. 

620  ACRE  farm,  near  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  in 
Chemung  County,  10-room  house,  barn, 
$6,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  modern  hatchery,  16,000 
square  feet  floor  space;  15  “Buckeye  Stream¬ 
liner’’  machines.  Situated  in  heart  of  famous 
Delmarva  Broiler  area.  Priced  reasonably. 
Write  BOX  3002,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm:  245  acres,  modern  barn,  60 
stanchions,  calf  pens,  etc.,  houses  for  1,500 
layers.  Homes  for  three  families;  10  miles  to 
Allentown,  Bethlehem.  In  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Will  rent  to  reliable  party  on 
long  term  lease.  Apply  BOX  3016,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

IF  you’re  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of 
real  estate  in  New  York  or  anywhere  in 
New  England,  you’ll  want  our  catalog.  It’s 
free,  it’s  plain,  but  it  gives  you  the  facts. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY.  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

TWO  miles  from  town  on  highway,  highly 
productive  175  acres,  splendid  buildings,  62 
Holsteins,  48  milkers,  all  good  machinery, 
barn  cleaner.  $45,000.  Cash  $20,000,  balance 
easy.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  AS  cade,  N.  Y. 

ON  paved  road,  500  almost  level  gravel  loam 
soil,  good  large  barn,  fair  house,  40  cattle, 
all  machinery,  large  tract  of  timber.  Owner 
old  and  sick.  Priced  farm  to  sell  $32,000. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main,  Arcade, 
New  York. 

300  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Millbrook,  $65,000. 
BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

SELLING  village  home,  garden,  like  rent. 
Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Service  station-garage  and  cabins,1' 

two  year-round  homes,  1  4-room  cottage, 
two  double  cabins.  Route  9  near  Saratoga 
Springs.  Gross  about  $12,000  year.  Write  E.  J. 
Ostrander,  R.  D.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  for 
particulars. 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  8-room  brick  house,  all 
improvements,  oil  heat.  On  25  acres  in 
lovely  valley,  10  miles  north  of  Allentown,  Pa. 
BOX  3106,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS  property  highway  frontage  9’,i 
acres,  new  5-room  house,  garage,  all  im¬ 
provements;  $12,000.  Damoretcki,  Greenfield 
Center,  New  York. 

FIELDSTONE  5-room  house,  heat,  artesian 
well  on  wide  stream;  65  miles  from  New 
York.  18  acres.  Small  down  payment. 

Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent,  option  of  buying.  May  1st, 
small  farm,  radius  75  miles  New  York  City. 
No  brokers.  BOX  3107,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Rent  small  house  all  year  around, 
near  village,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania. 
Perley,  3320  Avenue  Eye,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WISH  rent  near  town  on  black  top  or  high¬ 
way,  house  and  barn  (utilities),  some  land 
(not  for  farming),  option  buying  (not  more 
$4,000),  BOX  3108,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

175  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm.  Located  on 
Route  20,  very  close  to  village.  8-room 
dwelling  with  bath.  Cement  basement  barn, 
water  cups,  silo.  Complete  set  modern  farm 
tools,  tractor  and  etc.  20  extra  fine  milking 
cows.  Everything  goes  for  $16,000.  If  you  have 
around  $7,500  to  pay  down  we  believe  the 
balance  can  be  financed.  For  more  information 
call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real  Estate 
Agency,  150  North  Broad  Street,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  Spring  farm 
catalogue,  free. 

LOWER  Delaware,  $2.00  front  foot.  Pines, 
cement  road,  electric,  500  ft.  depth.  Riley 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. 

450  acre  Southern  Dutchess  County  Farm. 

Will  rent  all  or  part,  cash  or  shares,  to 
responsible  operator.  Barns  fair  shape,  house 
and  stable  good.  Light  and  water  in  house 
and  barn.  Would  rent  land  and  barns  with¬ 
out  house.  BOX  3109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  provide  furnished  home  to  retired 
Yankee  couple,  no  children,  including  small 
income  from  hay,  berries,  apples,  etc.,  in 
exchange  for  over-all  up-keep,  no  livestock. 
Owner  only  visits  farm  located  between 
Worcester  and  Leominster,  Mass.  BOX  3110, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  about  $7,000,  house  with  small 
acreage,  on  secondary  highway  in  South 
Jersey.  Sent  all  particulars  to  BOX  3111, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

230  ACRE  farm,  25  acres  black  dirt,  good 
condition,  2  barns,  2  houses,  $32,500.  Emily 
Vail,  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

AUTHENTIC,  revolutionary,  modernized,  large 
colonial  house.  Excellent  condition.  acres 

corner  property.  Concrete  road.  Beautifully 
landscaped.  Larg  barn,  outbuildings.  Vegetable 
and  flower  gardens.  35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  -  N.  J. 
School  bus  stops  at  door.  Very  low  taxes  and 
upkeep.  Ideal  for  large  family,  two  families, 
or  as  a  rest  home.  $29,500.  %  replacement  cost. 
Reasonable  offers  considered.  BOX  3112,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RENT  or  sale,  150  acres  dairy  farm,  2  houses, 
Ulster  County.  Phil  Bottone,  88  Attorney 
St.,  N.  Y. 

170  ACRE  farm,  excellent  location,  49 '  head 
cattle,  artificially  sired.  Machinery,  equip¬ 
ment.  New  barn,  drilled  well.  R.  Kubly,  R.D. 
1,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

9-ACRE  farm,  new  6-room  home,  large  barn, 
on  Montauk  Highway;  $15,000,  cash  $5,000. 
Fiedler,  Box  257,  Eastport,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  homes  in  every  price  class,  $2,750- 
$8,500,  also  farms.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  Guernsey  farm,  1953  income  $31,- 
126.  Excellent  buildings,  200  acres,  75  head, 
exceptional  equipment.  Asking  $75,000.  Another, 
290  acres,  good  buildings,  48  head,  equip¬ 
ment,  milk  check  $1,350  month,  $29,000.  George 
Collester,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 


FARM  for  rent.  House  for  rent.  BOX  2119, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT.  50  acres  tillable,  pasture,  bam, 

three  rooms,  improvements.  Dutchess  County. 
$65  month.  Mature  couple  only.  Available 
April.  BOX  3120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm,  227  acres.  Well  located.  Good 

buildings.  Silos.  2  tractors.  Equipment.  53 
top  cows.  17  heifers.  Sending  23  cans  of  milk 
each  day  at  this  time.  Has  barn  cleaner.  Dis- 
cription  of  this  and  other  farms  free,  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y,  Phone  2361. 

EASTERN  Shore  farms,  homes,  waterfronts, 

businesses,  Louis  Kauer,  Broker,  Greens¬ 
boro,  Md. 

TRUCK  garden  and  berry  farm  for  sale  in 

community  of  several  thousand.  Money 
making  proposition.  Write  Lock  Box  131, 
Sayre,  Penna. 

FARM,  200  acres;  1,000  apple  trees;  17  room 

house;  located  on  the  main  highway  in 
Bowdenham,  Maine,  six  miles  outside  of 
Brunswick.  Maine.  Selling  to  settle  estate. 
Price  $7,500.  Kathryn  R,  Cowles,  Realtor,  36 
Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED  to  rent  by  April  1,  dairy  farm  in 

good  milk  market,  to  carry  40  cows.  BOX 
3121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  fifty 
or  more  acres  with  house  at  least  seventy 
five  years  old,  location  from  central  New 
York  State  to  Maine  under  ten  thousand.  BOX 
3122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up,  New 
York  and  other  states.  West’s,  3-H,  Pittsburgh 

321  ACRES,  129  head  cattle!  Huge  dairy  enter- 

.  prise,  East  of  Jamestown — last  year’s  dairy 
income  alone  $27,000,  2  homes,  129  head  cattle, 

3  tractors,  full  line  modern  equipment,  180 
acres  tillable,  120  pasture,  21 -acre  woodlot, 
fruit  orchard,  stream,  lakesite.  Master  home 
suitable  for  2  families,  14  rooms,  2  baths, 
new  furnace,  full  basement,  garage,  also 
tenant  house,  huge  bam  40x85,  "L”  45x60, 

cemented,  69  stanchions,  2nd  barn  36x60,  2 
silos,  milk  house,  other  buildings.  Partnership 
disolying— price  reasonble!  No.  C-8785.  West’s, 
W.  H.  Shipherd,  Representative,  22  Jamestown 
St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2,00, 
X?u  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rmck  s  Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50;  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $3.50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 

Avery  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.65;  10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York. 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7,75. 

.*ails  .Prepaid  $1  45;  two  $2.65,  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

ripened  fruit:  Bushel  oranges  $5.50; 

, bushel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5,25; 

5ustei  mlxed  $3.25-  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00 
fa  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  anj 

£argont|’1orid<aeIiVery'  Walsingham  Groves. 

CHCHCE  clover  honey:  Fve  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone,  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  Honey  5  pounds  liquid  $1.70  post- 

paid;  10  pound  pail  clover  granulated  $3.40 
postpaid.  60  pounds  clover  granulated  $9  00 
not  prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  N  Y 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
-$5. 15  per  bushei ,  express  free.  L.  F,  Corliss, 
Box  1124,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 

Comb  Honey:  Old  fashioned  tender  big 
..  c“Hnx.s  fresh  clover  comb  honey.  Five  pound 
tin  $1.95.  Extracted  $1.60,  6-  5’s  extracted  $8  00. 
All  postpaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon  N  Y 

i  uk  sale,  common  Juniper  berries,  50  cents 

a  pound  postage  extra.  Neil  Hayden, 
Gorham,  Me. 

New  HONEY.  Choice  Clover,  New  York’s 

tjpest.  J  Pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6-5  pound 

fonn  3rd  zone'  60  pound  can 

$9.00,  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

PECANS  direct  from  grower.  Selected  Stuarts 

also  Schleys,  5  pounds  $3.00.  Regular  Stuarts, 

5  pounds  $2.50.  No.  1  mixed,  5  pounds  $2.25- 
no.  2  mixed,  5  pounds  $1.75.  Shelled  pecan 
meats,  3  pounds  $3.50.  All  postpaid,  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

DELICIOUS  Temple  oranges,  $6.75  bushel  pre¬ 
paid.  Address,  James  I,  Kimber,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. 

60  PO)r„N9S  amber  honey  for  baking  or  table 

use  $7.50  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah, 
New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SE|{II^3ER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

offers.  £°od  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

A££R™ENT  in  farm  home  for  retired  couple. 

Three  rooms  and  bath,  all  conveniences. 
Box  112,  R.D.  2,  Kutztown,  Penna. 

WANTED.  Aged  couple  to  live  in  with  me. 

Conveniences,  country,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J„ 
88  Darmstadt  Ave. 

COUNTRY  board,  retired  elderly  men  or 
women,  pleasant  rooms,  kind  *  treatment 
television,  fishing,  near  Port  Jervis.  BOX 
«*12o\  Pural  New-Yorker. 

RETIRED  elderly  man  (pensioner),  wishes 

furnished,  light  housekeeping  room,  quiet 
modern  home,  references.  BOX  3124,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

13  OAR  D  wanted  by  man  in  early  thirties. 

W^l  pay,  can  also  help  on  farm.  Wants  real 
home  life,  good  food.  Near  New  York  City. 
BOX  3017,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PACKAGE  Bees :  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau- 
casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121,  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeasts  ownline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  Hammer  Mill  with 

electric  motor.  Grain  blower,  Blizzard  en¬ 
silage  cutter.  New  Holland  baler,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  corn  binder  with  elevator 
These  are  al  second-hand  equipment  in  good 
condition  which  are  curently  being  used  on 
our  premises,  H  I.  Farm,  South  Country 
Road,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  New  York.  Can 
be  examined  any  tim^  by  appointment.  Call 
Cawtaker,  Mr.  Joseph  Piscaturo,  Bay  Shore 

* -UoUU. 

NORTHERN  cedar  posts  make  exceptionally 

lasting  fence.  Get  prices,  seasoned,  also 
poles.  F.  G.  Fletcher,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

CUT  FLOWERS:  A  large  bouquet  for  $1.00 

postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

WANTED  —  Old.  clocks,  clock  movements, 
clockmakers  lathe,  tools,  etc.  BOX  3113 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

tl  1  Vi  wot  a.  ociiu  iiidienai  ar 

directions.  Hazel  Stockwell,  Amherst,  N,  1 

WANTED:  Utility  trailer,  sewing  machin 

bench  saw.  Box  101,  Demarest,  N.  J. 

TOBACCO :  Air  cured  leaf,  10  pounds  $5~ 

plus  postage.  4  pounds  fine  granulat< 
smoking  $2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesvill 
Kentucky. 
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At  this  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Uni-Farmor  demonstration,  constant 
crowds  followed  the  Minneapolis-Moline  Uni-Picker  Sheller  as  if  picked, 
husked  and  shelled  dense  corn — then  unloaded  directly  into  a  crop  drier. 


that  farmers  who  know  machines  want 
first  hand  facts  on  £21  Uni-farming  — 

QMOUWglty] 

the  one  new  way  to  cut  farming  costs! 


MM  UNI-FARMOR  USES  ONE  BASIC  POWER  SOURCE . 
OFFER  SELF-PROPELLED  HARVESTING  AT  FAR  LESS 


THE  UNI-TRACTOR  . .  . 

PULL  BEHINDS 


COST  THAN 


UNI-PICKER 


One  fast  trip  through  with  this  Uni-Picker  Sheller,  shells  corn 
with  up  to  30%  moisture  content  or  more.  You  get  your  corn 
earlier,  cut  losses  from  corn  borers  or  wind  damage. 


Harvest  time  is  profit  time  with  the  MM  Uni-Harvestor  on  the 
job!  Think  how  much  faster  and  easier  combining  can  be  when 
you  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this  self-propelled  machine. 


Here’s  2-row  corn  husking  at  its  self-propelled  best!  With  this 
MM  Uni-Huskor,  you  cover  ground  as  never  before  .  .  .  do  a 
thorough  job  that  helps  get  top  yields  from  every  acre. 


You  get  silage  ready  for  the  silo  in  peak  condition  with  this 
big-capacity,  self-prbpeiled  MM  Uni-Foragor.  Interchangeable 
heads  let  you  handle  either  row  crops  or  hay  crops. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  have  complete  facts  on  the  revolutionary  MM  Uni-Farmor. 
Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  it  today  for  detailed,  illustrated  information  on  the  basic 
Uni-Tractor  and  harvesting  attachments.  This  important  information  is  yours  abso^ 
lutely  FREE  .  .  .  with  no  obligation  whatever. 


inneapolis-Moline 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


I  mSSi- 


Minneapolis-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

I’m  interested  in  buying  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  with  the  harvesting  attach¬ 
ments  checked  below.  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  information 
on  these  machines.  I  farm. ...... .acres. 

□  UNI-FORAGOR.  □  UNI-HARVESTOR 

□  UNI-PICKER  SHELLER  □  UNI-HUSKOR 

I’d  also  like  free  literature  on  the  MM  machines  I've  listed  below: 


Name. 
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Still  Going  Strong 


How  to  Improve  Grass  Silage 


By  adding  dried  brewers’  grains  to  grass  silage ,  har¬ 
vesting  costs  can  be  lowered  and  the  nutrient  value 


and  palatability  of  the  silage  greatly  improved . 


By  J.  M.  BEIERMEISTER 


RASS  silage  is  here  to  »stay; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 
We  have  put  up  grass  silage 
at  Van  Horne  Farms  in  Herki¬ 
mer  County,  New  York,  for 
nearly  15  years.  Our  farm  is 
approximately  1,500  feet  above  sea  level  and 
•takes  an  unusually  long,  hot  Summer  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  crop  of  corn.  So,  for 
approximately  10  years,  we  used  all  the 
recommended  best  methods  to  harvest  and 
ensile  crops  of  grass.  We  used  molasses  and 
acids  and  later  experimented  with  gas,  but 
our  progress  was  slow  and  the  costs  were  high. 
Then  came  the  publicity  about  wilting,  and 
proper  moisture  content  became  the  best  and 
most  popular  cure. 

But  we  did  not  like  wilting  because  it  in¬ 
volved  an  extra  operation  and  we  wanted 
some  method  that  would  eliminate  extra 
operations  and  costly  preservatives  and  still 
permit  us  to  make  first-class  grass  silage. 
During  this  period  we  learned  one  thing:  the 
earlier  the  forage  is  cut,  the  better  the  silage. 
This  was  true  whether  the  crop  was  timothy, 
orchard  grass,  or  one  of  the  more  desirable 
legumes  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa.  We  were 
almost  pioneers  in  those  early  days  and  the 
comments  from  our  neighbors  who  saw  us 
putting  good  grass  that  would  make  fine  hay 
into  a  silo  were  anything  but  favorable. 

Short  Supplies  of  Silage 

About  five  years  ago  we  were  short  of  silage 
and  bought  a  car  of  dried  brewers’  grains  to 
soak  and  feed  as  one  would  beet  pulp  in  order 
to  finish  out  the  barn  season.  Mindful  that 
forage  earlier  cut  the  better,  and  being  short 
of  roughage,  we  started  to  fill  our  silos  as  soon 
as  the  grass  wa*l  tall  enough  to  make  a 
windrow.  Meanwhile  brewers’  grains  left  from 
the  carload  purchase  were  cluttering  up  the 
barn  floor  and  rats  had  riddled  the  bags.  I 
finally  said:  “Let’s  clean  these  brewers’  grains 
up  and  put  them  in  the  silo  with  the  grass.” 
We  put  three  or  four  bags  on  every  load  of 
grass  and  finally  got  them  off  the  barn  floor 
and  into  the  silo  where  they  were  at  least 
out  of  the-  way;  and  the  rat  damage  was 
eliminated  for  the  balance  of  the  Summer. 


We  finished  filling  the  silos  in  a  normal 
manner  without  adding  anything  to  most  of 
the  grass.  We  noticed  nothing  unusual  until 
the  next  Fall  when  we  refilled  with  corn  and 
went  into  winter  housing.  When  we  got  down 
to  that  part  of  the  silage  that  contained  the 
dried  brewers’  grains,  we  knew  we  had  some¬ 
thing  superior.  We  did  not  know  why,  but 
the  cows  took  to  it  as  if  it  were  peppermint 
candy.  Production  improved  and,  much  to  our 
surpise,  the  disagreeable  odor  that  usually 
accompanies  grass  silage  just  was  not  there. 

We  were  so  favorably  impressed  that  the 
next  year  we  bought  a  carload  of  brewers’ 
dried  grains  early  in  May  for  the  specific  job 
of  mixing  them  with  grass  silage.  We  filled 
one  silo  with  one  bag  per  ton  of  grass  —  ap¬ 
proximately  five  per  cent,  another  silo  with 
10  per  cent,  and  a  third  silo  with  three  bags 
per  ton  of  grass  or  15  per  cent.  We  took  care¬ 
ful  note  of  records  and  made  observations  of 
the  various  percentages  on  the  operation  as 
a  whole. 

At  this  point,  I  wrote  Cornell  University 
for  their  opinion  and  forecast  and  I  shall  be 
forever  grateful  to  Prof.  George  W.  Trim- 
berger,  Dr.  K.  L.  Turk  and  Dr.  W.  Keith  of 
the  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  made 
many  tests  of  various  samples  and  endless 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  the  job  better. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  this,  the  Agricultural 
College  went  even  further  and  set  up  a  two- 
year  nutritional  check  test,  the  results  of 
which  will  soon  be  published  in  bulletin  form. 
It  will  be  available  for  public  distribution. 

During  the  last  three  years,  we  have  made 
grass  silage  in  a  rather  simple  manner  with 
dried  brewers’  grains  as  a  preservative.  Dried 
brewers’  grains  are  normally  at  their  lowest 
price  of  the  year  during  early  May.  We  sim¬ 
ply  buy  them  and  put  them  on  the  barn  floor; 
then,  as  silo  filling  gets  under  way  we  throw 
a  load  on  a  pickup  truck,  drive  it  out  beside 
the  blower  and  throw  on  about  two  bags  per 
ton  of  grass.  We  open  the  bags  on  top  of  the 
load,  spread  the  grains  around  a  bit  with  a 
potato  hook,  and  let  them  distribute  them¬ 
selves  as  they  drop  off  the  end  of  the  truck 
with  the  chopped  grass.  With  two  hags  per 
ton  of  grass  added,  there  is  no  loss  from  seep- 


A  Profitable  Structure 


On  his  150 -acre  farm  in  Somers,  Tolland  County 
Conn.,  Ray  Howard  puts  up  grass  silage  in  this 
sturdy  concrete  silo.  He  has  found  it  profitable  to 
raise  good  Holstein  heifers  on  this  low-cost 

roughage. 

age  in  the  silo.  The  moisture  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  held  within  the  silo  so  that  there 
are  no  rotten  or  moldy  spots.  In  the  silos  we 
are  not  going  to  use  until  Fall,  we  put  the 
last  two  or  three  feet  of  grass  in  without  dried 
grains  because  much  of  that  is  wasted  in 
opening  up  anyway. 

An  Excellent  Preservative 

As  a  preservative,  dried  brewers’  grains  dis¬ 
tribute  the  moisture  so  thoroughly  and  equally 
throughout  the  silo  that  we  have  eliminated 
all  extra  labor  operations  such  as  raking  and 
wilting,  with  consequent  lower  costs.  We 
simply  cut  the  grass  with  a  windrower  on 
the  mower,  follow  right  behind  with  the  fielc 
chopper,  and  put  it  in  the  silo.  It  is  possible 
with  the  use  of  dried  brewers’  grains  to  har¬ 
vest  the  grass  silage  as  soon  as  the  grass  wil 
make  a  windrow. 

At  this  time  it  is  highest  in  protein  and  low¬ 
est  in  fiber;  the  only  disadvantage  is  the 
terrifically  high  moisture  content  of  the  grass. 
However,  dried  brewers’  grains  absorb  this 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  hold  their  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  the  silo  so  that  it  is  nearly  all 
there  come  Winter.  This  permits  the  reduction 
of  grain  feeding  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  dried  grains  used  in  the  silo,  plus  the  extra 
nutrient  value  of  young  grass.  A  small  amount 
of  dried  brewers’  grains  is  absorbed  in  the 
ensiling  process,  but  with  the  balance  still 
there  for  next  Winter’s  feed  it  is  definitely 
the  cheapest  way  to  improve  grass  silage. 

(Continued  on  Page  238} 


Photo:  Strohmeyer  &  Carpenter 

Two  Top  New  England  Cows  ,, 

Good  quality  roughage  is  the  most  important  item  in  the  dairy  ration  and  big  producers  have  the  capacity  to  handle  large  amounts  of  it  as  grass 
silage.  The  great  Jersey  cow  on  the  left,  J.  Royal  King’s  Quomage,  produced  16-6,822  pounds  of  milk  and  8,256  pounds  of  butterfat  in  17  years  for  her 
owner,  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  On  the  right  is  Emery  Farm  Ormsby  Colantha,  a  deep-bodied  Holstein  on  Fred  Nutter’s  Maple  View  Farms 
in  Corinna,  Maine.  She  made  the  highest  2X,  365-day  record  in  the  State—  26,090  pounds  of  milk  and  1,014.8  pounds  of  butterfat— on  good  silage,  VluS 

hay,  pasture  and  grain. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKEB 


Orchard  Nutrition 


Proper  cultural  practices  resulted  in  this  excellent  McIntosh  bloom  in  the  Green  Mountain  Orchards  at  Putney ,  Vermont.  William  H.  Darrow  examines 

his  trees  to  determine  their  general  condition  and  their  specific  requirements. 


HE  size  of  last  year’s  crop  from 
a  variety  or  block  of  trees 
should  influence,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  fertilizer,  pruning 
and  thinning  programs  to  be 
used  for  the  coming  growing' 
ties  such  as  McIntosh  and  Rome 
Beauty  come  back  year  after  year  with  rea¬ 
sonable  blooms  as  long  as  the  trees  are  kept 
in  good  vigor.  Stayman  tends  toward  annual 
bearing,  too,  much  more  so  than  Delicious  or 
Golden  Delicious;  but  even  it  may  loaf  for  a 
year  if  two  or  three  successive  medium  to 
heavy  crops  have  been  allowed  to  mature. 

Pruning  and  Thinning 


Judicious  pruning  encourages  a  tree  to  bear 
annually,  and  increases  size,  color  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  It  takes  time  and  costs  money  to 


early 


McIntosh  apples  clustered  here  are 
typical  of  unthinned  trees  of  this  variety.  Such 
Pees  have  little  or  no  bloom  the  following  year. 


'March  20,  1954 


By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS 


prune,  yes,  but  it  also  costs  money,  more 
money  in  the  end,  to  thin  away  excessive 
apples  and  to  harvest,  grade  and  try  to  sell 
small  apples.  If  you  kept  a  cost  account  of 
the  expense  of  harvesting  and  handling  small 
apples  as  compared  with  the  medium  to  large 
sizes,  you  would  find  that  you  are  handling 
apples  smaller  than  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  diameter  at  a  loss  and  that  the  big  apples 
must  pay  for  this  loss  before  profit  can  be 
realized. 

'  The  first  step  to  reducing  the  number  of 
these  small  apples  is  pruning.  Special  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  removal  of  the 
drooping  thin  wood  and  to  thinning  out  the 
thicker  sections  of  the  tree.  Uniform  over-all 
pruning  of  a  tree,  where  many  medium  to 
small  cuts  are  made,  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  removal  of  large  limbs  by  a  few  big 
cuts.  The  real  effect  of  pruning  on  size,  color 
and  quality  of  fruit  comes  to  bear  within  a 
foot  or  so  of  where  the  cut  is  made.  Removal 
of  a  big  limb  on  one  side  of  a  tree  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  size,  color  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  on  the  other  side. 

If  a  variety  such  as  Golden  Delicious  or 
Delicious  had  a  light  crop  last  year,  now  is 
the  time  to  give  it  an  over-all  pruning  job. 
You  kill  several  birds  with  one  stone  by  this 
practice.  You  reduce  the  size  of  the  expected 
heavy  crop  in  1954,  increase  the  size,  color 
and  quality  of  individual  fruits,  reduce  har¬ 
vesting  costs,  and  encourage  the  tree  to  come 
back  in  1955  with  another  good  crop. 

While  pruning  is  fairly  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  a  heavy  crop  and  in  encouraging 
annual  bearing,  it  is  not  as  effective  as  early 
thinning  of  a  medium  to  heavy  set  of  fruit. 
Hormone  spraying  after  bloom  is  the  best 
approach  to  this  problem  and  certainly  it  is  a 
practice  to  consider  in  years  of  heavy  bloom 
and  heavy  fruit  set.  By  no  means,  however, 
should  a  grower  depend  entirely  upon  fruit 
thinning  sprays  to  control  his  crop  size  and 
quality;  pruning  is  always  an  absolute 
necessity. 

c  * 

The  Past  Growing  Season 

The  1953  growing'  season  was  peculiar  in 
the  New  Jersey  area;  we  had  a  seven-inch  ex¬ 
cess  of  rainfall  up  to  May  but,  after  that,  we 


had  a  seven-inch  deficiency  until  late  Fall. 
Excessive  soil  moisture  in  the  Spring  when  the 
trees  are  initiating  growth  and  bloom  can  be 
very  detrimental,  particularly  to  those  trees 
in  the  low  spots  of  the  orchard  and  where 
drainage  is  slow.  By  mid-summer  a  number 
of  growers  in  New  Jersey  reported  yellowing 
of  trees  in  spotty  areas  over  their  orchard; 
this  was  a  result  of  the  excessive  spring  rains. 
Obviously,  these  trees,  as-  well  as  trees  in 
borderline  drainage  areas,  were  weakened  for 
the  1954  crop.  The  drought  that  followed  the 
heavy  spring  rains  tended  to  aggravate  the 
situation.  Excessive  soil  moisture  in  the  Spring 
tends  to  kill  rootlets,  reducing  the  root  system, 
and  makes  it  difficult  for  the  tree  later  to 
obtain  adequate  water,  particularly  under 
(Continued  on  Page  224) 


This  limb  is  on  an  early  McIntosh  tree  ivhich 
received  a  dinitro  blossom  thinning  spray.  The 
fruits  are  zo'ell  spaced  and  of  good  size . 
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W  for  higher  yields 

AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

ALFALFA  «  GRASS  SEED  ,  %  CORN  < 
CLOVER  «  TREFOIL  •  BARLEY  « 
OATS  •  POTATOES  • 

Featuring  — 

Certified  CRAIG  OATS  (new) 

Certified  RANGER  ALFALFA 
Certified  ERIE  BARLEY  (new  2 

SHIPPED  DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Write  For  FREE  CATALOG 

mk  prices 


AND 
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•j 
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Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  B«  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1954  Catalog 

GROL  LEDGER  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Seedsmen  for  50  Years.  Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


CATALOG 


STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  FRUIT,  NUT, 
SHADE  TREES,  SHRUBS. 

Complete  descriptions  and  grow¬ 
ing  success  information. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 
SALISBURY  29,  MD. 
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Asparagus  — 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

Rhubarb  —  I 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

_ 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSB0R0,  N.J. 


HOLLY 

HOW  TO  GROW  THE  SPINY  LEAFED  RED 
BERRIED  KIND  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 
Your  Questions  Are  Answered  In 

"Growing  Evergreen  Hollies" 

By  H.  Gleason  Mattoon 

Special  lists  of  Hollies  for  Pa.,  New  York,  New 
England,  the  Great  Lakes  area.  48  pages  text 
and  illustrations. 

totUB  V  "t  nn  SEN  D  CHECK  OR 

Lf  CP  MONEY  ORDER  TO 

M.  A.  McCORKlE,  Treos.,  Box  304,  Norberth,  Po. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTSFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARiETSES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N  J. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 


FREE 


VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 

GUIDE 


'Write  for  free  garden  guide  and  bargain  Plant  offers 
—tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES — Cab¬ 
bage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard, 
Tomato  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  Plants  described 
with  cultural  directions.  Special  early  order  bonus. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box8B7-M, ALBANY,  GA. 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R324,  Princess  Ann.Md. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 

from  New  jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX,  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  $1.50  Thousand. 

WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 

COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 


QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Catalog  of  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.  D.  Fnlwood  Co.,  Depl.  1 15,  Tilton,  Ga. 


SENSATIONAL  F,  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderfu!  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  TociAy 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DIPT.  115  T8FTON,  GPORGIIA 


CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 

P.  0.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


FREE  •  1954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  684.  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries, 

blueberries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  evergreens, 

shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS,  NEW  YORK 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super- 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  •  THE  LIVING  FENCE 

SEEDLINGS  $5  per  100,  $19  per  1,000 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS  3  for  $1  Postpaid 
FLOWERING  DOGWOOD  3  for  $1  Postpaid 
FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY  Box  106-Y  PILLOW,  PA. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Mary  Washington  25  100  1000 

3  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  $1.50  $4.00  $25.00 

2  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.25  3.00  20.00 

)  Yr.  No.  1  Prepaid.......  1.00  2.50  15.00 

H.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  FELTON.  DELAWARE 


CRCr  ftnpvi  America’s  most  interesting  Seed  ami 
I  IIE.t  Will,  Nursery  Newspaper  Catalog.  Packed 
with  Stories,  Information,  Helpful  Hints.  Send  Stamp. 

TOBE’S  •  Niagara-on-the-Lake  17,  Canada 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  - 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS. 
BOX  861 .  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
!  KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
I  KATAHDINS.  Low  Field  Readings. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Here  Come  the 
Seed  Catalogs! 


Possibly  no  other  publications  so 
typify  ideas  and  ideals  of  optimism 
and  the  hope  that  springs  eternal  as 
do  the  annual  winter’s  crop  of  seed 
catalogues.  They  tell  us  that,  if  Win¬ 
ter  is  still  here,  Spring  cannot  be  far 
behind  and  we  can-  soon  tranform  our 
indoor  dreams  and  plans  to  outdoor 
activity  and  realization.  True  enough, 
they  are  commercial  publications, 
printed  salesmen,  with  the  purpose 
of  selling  seeds  and  making  money 
for  their  publishers,  but  that  should 
not  blind  us  to  their  value  or  retard 
us  in  making  good  use  of  them. 

The  “beginner”  catalogue  student 
will  soon  be  made  aware,  as  it  has 
long  been  known  to  the  gardening 
initiate,  that  in  the  field  of  cultivated 
plants  and  in  all  gardening  plans 
and  visions — variety  ,  is  the  big  word. 
The  task  and  purpose  of  the  annual 
seed  catalogue  are  to  enable  the  pros¬ 
pective  gardener  to  make  a  choice 
of  varieties  suitable  for  his  or  her 
particular  and  individual  conditions 
and  desires.  Fortunately,  no  seed 
catalogues  are  alike  and  this  always 
makes  the  task  of  selection  interest¬ 
ing. 

Areas  of  Different  Varieties 

Naturally  one  would  reasonably 
expect  a  seed  catalogue  from  a  con¬ 
cern  in  New  Orleans  to  differ  some¬ 
what  from  one  from  Minneapolis,  or 
one  from  Boston  to  carry  a  different 
line  of  plants  than  one  from  Los 
Angeles.  But  geographic  limitation 
and  distribution  of  cultivated  plants 
is  not  as  limited  and  definite  as  some 
folks  imagine.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  distinct  fields  of 
varietal  preference  may  be  roughly 
classed  as:  Northeast,  including  New 
England  and  Quebec;  Southeast, 
from  Virginia  to  Florida;  Semi-trop¬ 
ics,  lower  Florida  and  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  region;  Southwest,  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  Texas  and  Arizona;  Central 
Northwest,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  the  Canadian  prairie  provinces; 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  Oregon 
to  southern  California.  The  central 
core  of  the  country,  from  New  York 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have-  localized  or 
specialized  vegetable  types  and  vari¬ 
eties,  and  to  a  large  extent  vegetable 
and  flower  varieties  that  had  their 
origin  in  these  borderland  territories 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  this 
vast  central  domain. 

From  the  Northeast  come  the  sev¬ 
eral  heirloom  bean  varieties  distin¬ 
guished  by  brilliant  coloration  of 
pods  and  seed,  and  also  some  out¬ 
standing  very  early  maturing  musk- 
melons  and  watermelons,  summer 
and  winter  squashes,  tomatoes  and 
eggplants.  Plant  breeders  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Quebec  have  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  development  of  melon 
and  squash  varieties  that  are  out¬ 
standing  as  eax’lv  and  sure  croppers 
and  also  a  good  table  quality,  the 
New  Hampshire  Midget  watermelon, 
Oka  muskmelon.  and  Baby  Blue- 
winter  squash,  among  others  of  a 
type  of  garden  plant  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  long  season  and  warm 
climate  crop. 

Competition  From  the  West 

The  early  New  England  and  east¬ 
ern  Canadian  productions  have  close 


competition  as  first  earlies  from  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  and  the  Canadian  North¬ 
west,  several  of  these  being  develop¬ 
ments  from  original  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion  crops.  Some  of  these  central 
northwestern  varieties  may  lack  the 
size  and  good  quality  of  some  ol 
the  eastern  productions,  but  they  are 
possibly  earlier  and  the  surest  crop¬ 
pers  under  very  adverse  conditions. 
From  this  northern  region  come 
sweet  corn  that  makes  a  crop  in  the 
Peace  and  Mackenzie  river  territories 
and  tomatoes  that  have  ripened  en 
the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  even 
on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
Some  of  these  very  early  north¬ 
western  vegetables  are  also  of  good 
quality,  and  at  least  one,  the  Oro 
Blanco  muskmelon,  might  well  be 
mistaken  for  a  tropical  fruit,  the 
orange.  Of  course,  while  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  early  northern  border 
varieties  is  particularly  notable,  the 
development  of  early  crops  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  these  territories. 
There  aie  short  season  crops  come 
from  localities  far  to  the  south,  but 
some  of  these  southern  early  veget¬ 
ables,  90-day  corn  and  60-day  mel¬ 
ons,  as  they  are  claimed-  to  oe,  do 
not  prove  to  be  so  quick -maturing 
when  grown  in  the  colder  soil  and 
shorter  summers  of  northern  gardens. 

In  the  southeastern  or  south  At¬ 
lantic  region  we  find  a  number  of 
pole  or  running  cornfield  beans,  pea¬ 
nuts,  collards  and  kale,  large  green- 
fleshed  muskmelons;  many  big  water¬ 
melons.  In  Florida  and  along  the 
Gulf  coast  there  are  among  many 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  the 
chayotte,  roselle,  and  the  casbanana; 
all  have  some  possibility  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  more  northern  gardens.  Pea¬ 
nuts,  the  chufa  and  the  sweet  potato 
can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  now  that  several  earlier 
new  varieties  are  available.  The 
edible  cowpea,  known  as  the  “South¬ 
ern”  or  blackeye  pea,  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  a  well-sustained  invasion  of 
northern  markets  and  has  become  a 
commercial  canning  crop.  The  earlier 
varieties  can  be  matured  without 
much  trouble  in  Michigan. 

Melons  and  Gourds  from  the  South 

In  the  Central  South  and  the 
Southwest  we  find  several  peculiar 
and  regional  vegetable  types  and  sur¬ 
vivals:  the  big  “old-fashioned  Ten¬ 
nessee”  muskmelon  that  may  weigh 
30  pounds,  the  curious  “cob”  musk¬ 
melon,  poke  weed  greens  now  com¬ 
mercially  canned,  a  watermelon 
variety,  the  Royal  Golden,  with  a 
bright  yellow  rind  looking  much  like 
a  ripe  pumpkin,  several  pink  toma- 
-toes  and  new  developments  of  big 
Spanish  or  sweet  onions.  The  Central 
South  also  continues  the  cushaw  type 
of  pumpkins  and  some  growers  have 
a  vegetable  colloquially  known  as 
“running  okra”  which  is  evidently 
a  lagenaria  gourd. 

The  Pacific  Coast  also  has  some 
peculiar  and  localized  vegetable  types 
that,  with  some  little  caution  and 
reservation  can  be  recommended,  a. 
least  for  home  gardens,  for  far  more 
extended  growing.  Here  we  find  the 
luxury  fruits,  the  Casaba  and  Per¬ 
sian  melons,  several  pepper  varieties, 
possibly  of  Mexican  origin,  the 
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oSelle,  some  big  podded  lima  beans, 
the  Mexican  red  or  chile  con  carne 
bean,  the  big  edible  gourd  (“new 
Guinea  Bean”),  the  old  Banana 
muskmelon  grown  as  a  cucumber 
under  the  name  “Arabian  cucum¬ 
ber,”  and  a  beautiful  bronze  or  red 
leaf  cos  or  romain  lettuce.  Oregon 
seems  to  be  the  growing  center  for 
glue  Lake  pole  beans,  a  purple  pod 
pole  bean,  the  Blue  Victor;  some 
bean  varieties  of  Italian  chicory,-  big 
radishes  and  the  Chinese  Bak  Toy 
heading  mustard  from  the  orient. 
From  Oregon  also  come  the  hybrid 
vegetable,  caulicab,  and  several  new 
winter  squash  varieties.  California  is 
by  far  the  leading  region  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  flower  varieties,  but 
these,  as  soon  as  released  to  the  gar¬ 
dening  public,  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  seed  trade  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Adventure  of  Catalogue 
Gardening 

It  is  in  following  these  trails  of 
localized  plant  exploration  that  much 
of  the  adventure  of  indoor  seed 
catalogue  gardening  lies  but,  aside 
from  these  facts  and  factors  of  geo¬ 
graphical  specialization,  there  are 
many  other  things  of  interest  and 
value  in  seed  catalogues.  These 
books  differ  in  their  vegetable  lists 
and  the  treatment  of  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  seedsmen’s  trade 
and  their  own  peculiar  preferences. 
The  midwestern  seedsman  with  a 
big  farmer  trade  in  hybrid  corn  and 


grain  varieties,  may  carry  but  a  very 
limited  line  of  vegetables  and  a  still 
shorter  one  of  flower  seeds.  His 
farmer  customer  v/ho  pays  $12  for  a 
bushel  of  hybrid  corn  would  just 
about  have  apoplexy  if  his  wife  paid 
a  dollar  for  a  packet  of  petunia  seed. 
In  contrast,  the  large  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  seed  house,  with  a  full  and 
up-to-date  line  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  will  have  a  short  farm 
seed  list  about  40  years  behind  the 
times,  seeming  not  to  know  that 
modern  varieties  of  soybeans  and 
grain  sorghums  exist. 

There  also  closer  distinctions  of 
trade,  as  some  seed  houses  are  long 
on  market  gardener’s  strains  of  veg¬ 
etables  and  carry  but  few  flowers,  or 
none  at  all.  There  are  some  flower 
seed  sellers  for  the  florist  trade  who 
have  no  vegetables.  Some  concerns 
specialize  in  particular  types  and 
varieties — swee  corn,  tomatoes,  beans, 
to  mention  but  a  few.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  that  is,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  their  trade,  such  specializa¬ 
tion  is  geographical,  but  m  every 
section  of  the  country  there  are  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  a  nearly  complete 
and  well  proportioned  line.  These 
horticultural  department  stores  have 
just  about,  but  not  quite,  everything. 
And  that  is  just  the  point — not  quite 
everything — at  least  in  sufficient 
variety  and  pre-eminence  of  quality. 
That  is  why  the  gardening  enthusiast 
will  look  to  regional  and  specialized 
seed  sources  as  they  are  disclosed  in 
the  colorful,  fascinating  pages  of  the 
seed  catalogues.  A.  P.  Whallon 


Pruning  Neglected  Apple  Trees 


Will  you  please  explain  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  neglected  apple  trees?  Mine 
are  very  thick  with  suckers  and  water 
sprouts.  l.  j.  s. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  neglected 
apple  trees  you  mention  are  bearing 
trees  of  moderate  age.  For  them, 
pruning  or  trimming  for  the  first 
time  should  be  largely  a  thinning  out 
or  opening  up  of  the  tree. 

Commence  by  removing  all  sucker 
growth  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Next,  cut  off  all  water  sprouts  under 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  larger 
water  sprouts  should  be  ■  suppressed 
by  heading  back  to  about  one-third 
or  one-half  their  length  to  an  out¬ 
side  lateral;  complete  x'emoval  should 
take  place  at  the  second  or  third 
yearly  pruning.  This  fradual  re¬ 
moval  of  undesirable  growth  tends 
to  keep  overall  tree  growth  more  in 
balance  than  a  single  operation  does. 
You  have  probably  already  noticed, 
or  will  at  some  time,  that  large  cuts 
are  usually  followed  by  rapid  growth 
of  new  sprouts  or  of  existing  shoots. 
This  rapid  growth,  after  excessively 
large  cuts,  only  produces  another 
pruning  problem. 

Next,  look  for  broken  limbs;  cut 
these  off  at  a  lateral,  or  remove  com¬ 
pletely  if  necessary.  Usually  it  is 
best  to  end  the  first  pruning  at  this 
pomt,  especially  if  considerable  pr Lin¬ 
ings  lay  under  the  tree. 

Pruning  the  second  year,  or  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  although  differing 
somewhat  with  varieties,  is  primarily 
removing  thin,  unproductive  wood 
and  interfering  and  crossing-over 
branches,  heading  or  shortening  back 
branches  and  repairing  damaged 
ones.  Thin,  unproductive  wood  is 
characterized  by  having  a  relatively 
small  diameter,  a  short  terminal 
growth,  a  tendency  to  grow  in  a 
downward  direction  ana  a  location 
mostly  in  the  lower,  inner  part  of 
the  tree. 

A  condition  may  be  found  on  a 
tree  where  several  branches  originate 
at  the  same  point  on  a  limb.  This  may 
appear  as  a  fork  or  whirl.  Although 
m  older  trees  it  may  not  always  be 
Possible,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
branches  be  removed  but  one.  Usual¬ 
ly  the  largest  diameter  limb,  not 
directly  over  another,  should  remain. 

Through  pruning,  one  is  attempting 
ju  co.ntrol  the  shape  and  pattern  of 
the  limbs  and  the  tree  tc  aid  in  ob¬ 
taining  apples  of  good  size  and  color, 
the  branches  should  be  pruned  to  a 
more  or  less  spreading  habit  like  a 
Palm  leaf  so  that  each  growing  point, 
shoot,  branch,  or  limb  has  a  definite 
location  in  which  to  grow.  Branches 
0r  limbs  growing  directly  on  top  of 
each  other  are  undesirable  since  one 
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is  being  shaded  by  the  other.  Often, 
in  older  trees,  little  can  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  to  correct  this  condition. 
In  such  cases,  the  growth  of  one  is 
usually  suppressed  by  heading  or 
shortening  back  to  allow  the  second 
branch  to  develop  into  the  -whole 
area.  The  suppressed  limb  may  be 
removed  after  several  years,  if 
deemed  necessary. 

All  the  pruning  tools  you  need  will 
be  a  good  pair  of  long  handled  lop- 
pers,  a  curved  saw  with  a  single  cut¬ 
ting  edge  and,  by  all  means,  a  pair 
of  strong  arms.  Pruning  can  be  done 
any  time  during  the  dormant  season, 
but  preferably  during  February  and 
March.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  some 
afternoon  when  out  for  a  ride  to  take 
a  look  at  a  good  commercial  orchard 
to  get  a  mental  picture  of  a  well 
pruned  tree.  In  pruning,  it  is  always 
.a  good  practice  to  remember  that 
when  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  cut, 
leave  it  alone.  l.  d.  t. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.75 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp... .  3.72 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  2.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  South  wick  .  1.49 
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For  the  finest  seed  bed  you  ever  had 
ladL  TRACTOR  DISK  HARROW 


Hitch  this  husky,  easy-handling  har¬ 
row  to  your  own  tractor,  and  you’ll 
soon  see  why  it  has  an  88  year  repu¬ 
tation  as  “the  cuttingest  harrow  on 
the  market  1” 

Watch  how  it  “takes  the  ground”  at 
the  first  pull,  in  any  type  or  soil  con¬ 
dition.  Go  down  the  field  —  see  how 
those  sharp  blades  hold  an  even 
depth,  cut  level  across  the  width  of 
the  harrow.  Look  back  at  the  clean, 


even  furrows.  Get  down  and  feel  how 
the  soil  is  pulverized  into  a  fine, 
smooth  seed  bed. 

Today’s  Clark  Flexible  Tractor  Har¬ 
row  has  been  redesigned  and  re¬ 
engineered  to  make  the  most  of  its 
famous  basic  features  in  modern  high 
speed,  heavy  duty  tractor  operation. 
Heavier  steel  for  greater  strength 
gives  added  longer  life.  New  pressure 
lubrication  for  dust-proof  steel  or 
wood  bearings. 

Hammer  forged  Clark  “Cutaway” 
blades  stay  sharper  longer.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrow  and  the  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Wonder  Disker  —  two 
great  tools  to  help  you  do  a  top-notch 
job  of  fitting  your  ground  this  season. 


Distributed  by  Gath  and  Hermes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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General  Offices  at  Gallon/  Ohio 
Factories  at  Higganum,  Connecticut  and  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.- Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


with  a  versatile,  labor-saving 


You  can  really  make  fun  of  chores 
about  the  home  when  you  hand  theta 
to  Tuffy!  Tuffy  makes  quick  and 


over 

-easy  work  of  lawn  mowing,  trash  hauling, 
garden  seeding,  cultivating,  snow 
plowing,  lawn  seeding,  and  scores  of 
others!  Best  of  all,  you  can  own  a 
versatile  Tuffy  for  less  than  you  might 
expect  to  pay  for  a.single-purpose  power 
mower.  See  the  _  .  .  , 

1  h.p.  Tuffy,  or  D|_,  ,, 
the  new,  1H 
h.p.  Super  Tuffy 
at  your  nearest 
l  Planet  Jr.  dealer, 

\\  or  write  for 

\\  free  illustrated 
^  folder. 
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Wheel  Hoes 


Gras* 

Edgers 


lawn 

Seed  &  lima 
Spreader* 


FINEST  IN 
THE  FIELD 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 
3429  N.  5th  St.,  Philo.  40,  Pa, 


Pulverizer 
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Buntings 9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Pocahontas  and  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  de¬ 
velopments  just  named  and  released  for 
distribution  in  November  1953),  Empire, 
Armore,  Vermillion,  Albritton.  Grown  in 
chemically-treated  soil;  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects.  Huge  crops  of  larger 
berries  easily  produced  from  Buntings’ 
plants.  Write  for  information. 

Our  FREE  1954  catalog  lists  28  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four- 
color.  A  valuable  reference  book  and 
planting  guide.  Write  today  for  your 
FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS  ALIKE 
ARE  RAVING  ABOUT  — 


THE  HOW-TO  BOOK 
on  STRAWBERRIES 

“.  .  .  the  best  written  and  illustrated  HOW-TO 
BOOK  I  have  ever  read.” 

—  Indiana  Commercial  Grower 


'Up  to  this  time.  Shoemaker’s  Small  Fruit 
Culture  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding 
book  on  strawberries,  now  yours  in  my  opinion 

is  tops.”  „  ....... 

—  Maine  Grower  and  Hobbyist 


“It  should  find  a  very  useful  place  in  many  hobby 
gardeners’  as  well  as  commercial  growers’ 
reference  libraries.” 

—  New  York  State  Grower 


.*  this  is  the  first  authoritative  book  which 
complies  all  the  essential  knowledge  necessary 
for  success  with  strawberries.” 

—  Book  Review  —  Indianapolis  Star 

Send  for  your  copy  today 
THE  HOW-TO  BOOK  ON  STRAWBERRIES 
Only  $1.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.  S. 

The  Berry  Patch  HO  r^EOYE*  falls!  n.  y. 


berries. 
Ornamentals, 

RAYNER  BROS., 


Every  Grower  should  have  Kayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  All  Outstanding 
Varieties  for  most  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
Also:  Blueberries,  Grapes;  Rasp- 

Shade  Trees,  Fruit  &  Nut  Trees, 
Trees.  It’s  Free  —  Write. 
SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


zxxQxnn 

Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants 

SPRING  and  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-542,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


■  1  Vjtn  i  i  r  i  l  u  o  '  nr-*..  ~ 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle  $2.50 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Stream¬ 
liner,  Superfection,  $4.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Write  for  quantity  prices. 

BRAMAN  BROS.,  PEN F I  ELD,  NEW  YORK 


TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.75-100;  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  Reds  $7.00-100 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing,  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  12  Bearing  Age 
Plants  $5.18.  (4  each  Rancocas,  Rubel  and  Jersey). 

Write  for  Prices  on  Smaller  Plants 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


-  PLANT  TREES  - 

HEMLOCK.  MT.  ASH,  MT.  LAURO,  SUGAR  MAPLE, 
WHITE  BIRCH:  5  ft.  high  $1  50  each  prepaid. 
PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 


White  Flowers  for  the  Garden 


The  use  of  white  in  the  flower 
bord.ers  as  a  separator  or  divider,  if 
you  will,  is  very  important.  While 
white  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
harmonizer,  it  is  much  too  showy  in 
itself  for  that  and  will  “jump”  at 
the  observer  if  used  too  freely  and 
in  the  wrong  places.  However,  a 
border  composed  entirely  of  white 
flowers  of  varying  heights,  textures 
and  characteristics  is  very  lovely — a 
delightfully  cool  spot  in  summer 
heat. 

But  if  you  use  white  with  color, 
remember  this:  all  flowers  of  deli¬ 
cate  coloring  are  intensified  by 
proximity  to  white;  and  similarly,  all 
flowers  of  strong  colors  are  strength¬ 
ened.  White  with  yellow  is  always  an 
effective  combination;  white  phlox 
with  lemon  lilies,  for  instance;  white 
iris  with  the  hardy  yellow  alyssum, 
and  white  campanula  with  hardy 
Iceland  poppies.  On  the  other  hand, 
pink  is  not  improved  by  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  white;  for  pink  is  so  luminous 
a  color  of  itself  that  the  combination 
lacks  character. 

Now  for  some  satisfactory  white 
flowers,  whether  used  with  colors  or 
by  themselves.  One  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  perhaps,  is  gypsophila.  Variety 
King  of  the  Market,  an  annual,  I  can 
highly  recommend;  and  the  seed 
should  be  sown  every  two  weeks 
from  April  to  July  to  insure  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom.  If  you  prefer  the 
perennial  gypsophila,  Paniculata, 
either  single  or  double,  is  a  good 
choice. 

I  have  ever  been  partial  to  white 
hollyhocks,  both  single  and  double 
sorts,  and  always  have  them  some¬ 
where  about  the  place.  For  a  number 
of  years,  a  clump  of  these  plants  has 
been  growing  at  the  corner  of  the 
vine-covered  arbor  over  the  back 
door,  attaining  a  height  of  six  to 
seven  feet  each  season.  White  holly¬ 
hocks  are  especially  nice  planted 
with  the  red  sorts,  too. 

White  foxgloves  are  exquisite  in¬ 
deed!  I  had  a  clump  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful,  stately  plants  in  front  of  some 
evergreens  one  year  and  it  was 
an  especially  effective  arrangement. 
White  peonies  are  another  favorite 
of  mine,  either  for  specimen  planting 
or  in  a  border  with  other  peony 
colors;  I  grow  them  both  ways.  Ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  dark  red  sort,  when 
cut,  they  are  especially  lovely. 

The  white  Chinese  delphinium  is 
another  desirable  choice.  This  may 
be  grown  either  as  an  annual  or  bi¬ 
ennial;  and  if  seeds  are  sown  early, 


the  plants  will  bloom  the  first  season. 
This  plant  grows  about  18  inches  tall 
and  blossoms  freely  through  a  long 
season.  It’s  nice  planted  alongside 
the  blue  sorts. 

If  you  have  never  grown  white 
forget-me-nots,  along  with  the  blue 
and/or  pink,  do  try  them  in  the 
rock  garden.  They  make  a  pretty 
combination  either  growing  in  the 
garden  or  when  cut.  Going  to  the 
other  extreme  in  form,  there  is  white 
cosmos — one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
garden  flowers,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  I  prefer  the  single  sort' — tall 
bushy  plants  with  glistening  white 
blossoms  on  long  graceful  stems. 
Used  in  large  clumps  against  a  dark 
background,  it  is  highly  effective. 
This  plant  is  an  annual  and  easily 
grown  from  seed.  It  has  attractive 
foliage,  too. 

Does  anybody  ever  have  enough 
white  petunias?  I  am  sure  I  never 
do.  All  sorts — single,  semi-double, 
double — they  are  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  white  flowers  grown,  com¬ 
bining  beauty  of  form  and  fragrance 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Every  Summer, 
I  use  them  in  porch  boxes  with  scar¬ 
let  geraniums  and  the  dwarf  sorts 
for  border  edgings  combined  with 
rose  and  royal  purple  varieties. 

There  is  one  white-flowered  plant 
that  I  seldom  see  in  gardens  nowa¬ 
days,  though  it  used  to  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  some  seedsmen  still  list  it. 
I  refer  to  angel’s  trumpet  (datura 
Wrightii).  It  is  an  annual  and  well 
worth  growing,  in  my  opinion.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time,  the  handsome 
spreading  plants  attain  a  height  of 
three  feet;  and,  starting  in  July,  they 
bear  an  abundance  of  white  trumpet¬ 
shaped  lilies  which  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  flowers  do  not  last 
very  long,  to  be  sure,  but  their  pro¬ 
fusion  compensates  for  that  lack;  and 
the  soft,  grey-green  foliage  is  at¬ 
tractive  in  itself.  Incidentally,  angel’s 
trumpet  makes  a  charming  quick 
summer  hedge;  also  it  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  interspersed  with  foundation 
plantings.  Dramatic  is  the  word  for 
this  plant. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
Burpee  is  offering  a  pure  white  snap¬ 
dragon  of  improved  form  and  habit 
of  growth,  with  tall,  strong  spikes  of 
bloom  growing  from  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Judging  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  will  be.  one  of  the  showiest 
white  flowers  in  the  garden  and  a 
fine  addition  to  the  list  of  desirable 
blooms  for  cutting. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Garden  Fertilizers 

A  small  garden  well  tilled  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  a  large  one 
poorly  tilled;  heavy  fertilization  is 
therefore  fully  justified.  On  the  farm 
where  manure  is  available,  fertiliza¬ 
tion  is  simple.  A  liberal  use  of  both 
cow  and  poultry  manure,  supple¬ 
mented  with  wood  ashes  from  the 
fireplace,  supplies  nearly  everything 
th£t  plants  require.  But  the  quickly 
available  nutrients  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  advantageous  for  early 
crops  even  where  manure  is  abund¬ 
ant.  Organic  matter  is  essential  and, 
if  not  supplied  by  manure,  must  be 
added  in  the  form  of  compost,  peat 
moss  or  sawdust.  None  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  furnishes  enough  plant  nu¬ 
trients,  however,  and  these  must  be 
added  in  the  form  of  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Mixed  fertilizers,  of  which 
the  5-10-5  formula  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  are  now  generally  used.  Any 
other  formula  having  the  same  ratio, 
such  as  the  8-16-8  formula,  is  equally 
good  and  usually  cheaper  because 
smaller  amounts  are  needed.  This 
ratio  is  best  for  new  land  and  for 
crops  grown  for  their  flowers  or  seed. 
Root  and  bulb  crops  and  also  veget¬ 
ables  grown  for  edible  stems,  such 
as  asparagus,  celery  and  l’hubarb, 
need  more  potash  and,  for  these,  the 
5-10-10  formula  (1-2-2  ratio)  is  much, 
better  adapted.  Leafy  vegetables 
such  as  lettuce  and  spinach  need 
more  nitrogen  for  best  growth  but  in 
a  small  garden,  where  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
are  grown,  the  10-10-10  formula 
provides  good  fertility  if  used  m  lib¬ 
eral  amounts.  From  50  to  75  pounds 
per  1000  square  feet  are  usually 
ample;  more  may  injure  some  crops. 

The  best  way  to  apply  fertilizer 


is  to  broadcast  one  third  of  it  before¬ 
turning  the  soil,  another  third  after 
turning — and  working  it  into  the  top 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil  before 
sowing  the  seeds — and  to  place  one 
third  in  bands  near  the  row  at  about 
the  same  depth  the  seed  is  placed. 
Large  seeds,  such  as  corn  and  beans, 
and  potato  tubers  are  most  easily 
fertilized  by  spacing  the  seeds  in 
the  furrow  and  putting  the  fertilizer 
in  small  piles  between  the  seeds, 
covering  both  at  the  same  time.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  placed  in  smali  piles  or  bands 
becomes  available  more  slowly  than, 
when  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  pro¬ 
motes  a  more  even  and  lasting 
growth. 


Muskmelons  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  by  the  northeast  gardener,  as 
shown  by  these  fruitful  Market 
Queen  vines ■  in  the  Connecticut 
garden  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  R.  N.-Y. 
garden  editor. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 

Choice  Apricots,  Nectarines 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

Asparagus  Roots,  Red  Rhubarb 

Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedging 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 


Send  for  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort 
ment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable 

.  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


DWARF 
FRUIT 
TREES 

10  Varieties  •  Apples  &  Pears 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little 
space.  Produce  high  quality,  full  size  fruit 
2nd  year  after  planting.  Our  trees  are 
budded  on  hardy,  vigorous  Mailing  stock. 


$2’95  each 

POSTPAID 

3  for  $8.40 

Replaced  free  if 
they  fail  to  grow. 
Free  planting  guide. 


J.  E.  MILLER  Nurseries 

565  W.  Lake  Road,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


APPLES:  Cortland, 

Northern  Spy,  McIntosh, 
Red  &  Yellow  Delici¬ 
ous,  R.  I.  Greening. 

PEARS:  Bartlett,  Seek- 
el,  Clapps,  Favorite, 
Dutchess. 


Write  for  our  Free 
Catalog  of  Fruit  trees, 
berries,  grapes  and 
ornamental  trees. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  64  page  Color 
Catalog.  Stock  Northern  grown  on 
600  acres  in  Dansville.  Priced 
right.  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
6hrubs,  Roses.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  70th  year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

50  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


f 


3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees, 
6"  to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  Au¬ 
strian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Douglas 
Fir.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
For  complete  evergreen  catalog 
write  BOX  20-C. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Snc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire,  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland,  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243,  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS, 


Strawberry  -  Raspberry  Plants:  Leading  Varieties, 
Circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  BOOK:  “THIRTY  YEARS  OF  BERRIES” 
Raspberries  &  Strawberries.  84  pages,  price  $1.  P'paid. 
ROY  TURNER,  315  Livingston  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL 


STRAWBERRY  PLA  NTS  —  L  EA  D I N  G  VARIETIES 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D..  Salisbury,  Md. 


- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— 

Free  Folder.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


-  SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Bearing  age.  $28  Hundred.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 
120  Mapleshade  Ave.,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


CHINESE  TYPE  BLIGHT  RESISTANT  CHESTNUT 
TREES.  NICE  SHADE.  NUTS  GOOD  TO  EAT. 
EXCELLENT  FOOD  FOR  WILD  LIFE. 
CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  M  AN  H  El  M,  PENNA, 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA, 


Improved  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Spancross,  Washington,  Marcross,  Tunxis, 
Carmelcross,  Hoosier  Gold,  Lee,  Grant, 
Lincoln,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send 
for  descriptive  list.  Seed  of  the  highest 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

HUNTiNGTON  BROS.  BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


Plant  Now:  For  $1.35  pick  Blueberries  this  Summer, 
Catalog  free.  Ccmmonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

GET  OUR  CATALOG  ON  CABBAGE,  TOMATO, 
CAULIFLOWER,  BROCCOLI,  SWEET  POTATO 
AND  OTHER  PLANTS.  WRITE  OR  WIRE, 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


-  DAHLIAS 

LARGE  VARIETIES,  LABELED, 
GLADIOLUS:  large,  mixed.  12  for 
PETER  LASCO,  FOREST 


12  for  $2.25. 
$1.00  prepaid, 
CITY,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •* 
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potato  Convention  on  Long  Island 


The  22nd  Annual  Suffolk  County 
potato  Growers’  Convention,  held  at 
Riverhead  last  month,  was  an  out¬ 
standing  success  with  approximately 
400  growers  attending  the  two-day 
program.  Practical,  down-to-earth 
talks  on  the  more  important  phases 
0f  growing  and  marketing  Solarium 
tuberosum  were  given  by  a  battery 
0f  experts  and  prominent  local 
growers.  > 

A  boldly  conceived,  adequately 
financed  and  well  executed  “oper¬ 
ation  boot  strap”  would  do  much  to 
lift  the  nation’s  potato  industry  out 
of  the  doldrums,  according  to  William 
Case,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Potato  Council.  He  called 
for  industry-wide  support  of  the 
Council’s  campaign  to  boost  potato 
consumption  and  withhold  off-grade 
potatoes  from  the  market.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  Mr.  Case,  Amherst  W.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Suffolk  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau,  gave  a  strong  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Council’s  program. 

Avoiding  the  Cost-Price  Squeeze 

Dr.  Lloyd  H.  Davis  of  Cornell 
stressed  that  potato  growers  will 
have  to  maintain  efficient  operations 
to  avoid  getting  caught  in  the  squeeze 
between  continuing  high  production 
costs  and  probable  low  prices  for 
their  crops. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Meadows,  Cornell  potato 
specialist,  declared  that  considerable 
time  and  labor  could  be  saved  by 
using  chemical  weed  sprays,  but  ad¬ 
vised  against  discarding  the  culti¬ 
vator  entirely  in  raising  spuds.  He 
told  of  a  new  sprout  inhibitor  called 
maleic  hydrazide,  which  is  sprayed 
on  the  vines  late  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  before  the  tops  die.  The  inhibitor 
largely  controls  sprouting  on  stored 
potatoes,  but  he  suggested  the  treat¬ 
ment  for  trial  purposes  only.  In  a 
report  on  new  varieties,  he  recom¬ 
mended  Katahdin  as  the  best  main 
crop  variety  for  Long  Island. 

Grower  Edward  Danielowich  of 
Calverton  reported  on  his  success 
with  the  new  Cherokee  scab  and 
blight  resistant  variety.  While  he 
found  that  it  produced  clean  tubers 
in  scab  infested  soil,  he  believes  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  variety,  although  he  con¬ 
siders  it  the  best  scab-resistant  va¬ 
riety  to  date.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Dickey 
of  Cornell  advised  that  the  best  way 
of  controlling  potato  scab  is  by  main¬ 
taining  the  proper  pH  soil  reaction. 

Insure  Potato  Production  Costs? 

John  Wickham,  Cutchogue  farmer 
and  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn.,  presented 
his  version  of  a  self-help  plan  for 
farmers.  He  urged  that  serious  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  a  non-govern¬ 
ment  operated  price  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  guaranteeing  growers  a  75  per 
cent  return  of  their  production  costs. 
This  would  be  a  voluntary  program 
available  only  to  growers  who  paid 


the  necessary  insurance  premiums  to 
finance  costs  of  the  plan. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Cetas  of  the  Long 
Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Cornell  experiments 
with  new  mist  concentrate  and  low- 
gallonage  sprays.  While  these  meth¬ 
ods  show  promise  for  controlling 
blight  and  insects,  he  said  more  re¬ 
search  is  needed  before  he  could 
recommend  them  for  Long  Island 
conditions.  Dr.  Stewart  Dallyn,  Re¬ 
search  Farm  director,  suggested 
sweet  Spanish  onions  and  yam-type 
sweet  potatoes  as  possible  new  crops 
for  Suffolk  growers. 

The  new  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  air  conditioning  systems  for 
spud  storages  are  keeping  potatoes 
better  with  less  sprouting  and 
shrinkage  under  local  conditions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  U.  S.  D.  A.  Agricultural 
Engineer  Howard  Hunnicutt. 

Modern  Potato  Picking 

Grower  Edwin  L.  Burnett  of  Water 
Mill  related  how  he  saved  $4,000  in 
harvesting  his  30,000  bushel  crop 
with  a  home-built  two-row  potato 
combine.  He  said  his  invention  re¬ 
duced  his  harvesting  costs  from  13 
cents  to  four  cents  per  bushel. 
Cornell  Agricultural  Engineer  Ever¬ 
ett  Markwardt  showed  colored  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  described  mechani¬ 
cal  spud  pickers  used  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Frank  Mazura  of  the  Riverhead 
Duck  Processing  Cooperative  offered 
a  plan  to  use  the  duck  freezing 
plant’s  facilities  for  the  processing  of 
frozen  french  fries,  as  well  as  for 
the  packing  of  the  famous  Long 
Island  ducklings.  Richard  Carey, 
president  of  the  Eastern  Long  Island 
Shippers  Assn.,  announced  plans  for 
a  stronger  and  better  financed  deal¬ 
ers’  organization  to  better  cope  with 
the  numerous  problems  affecting  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  the 
Long  Island  crop. 

Grower  George  H.  “Brick”  Stelzer 
of  Peconic,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
National  Potato  Council,  made  an 
eloquent  plea  for  Long  Island  farm¬ 
ers  to  join  the  Council  and  thus  sup¬ 
port  the  active  efforts  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  towards  increasing  potato 
consumption.  Grower  Nathaniel  A. 
Talmage,  in  an  analysis  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  potato  situation,  stressed  the 
need  for  a  national  potato  program 
to  cushion  the  risks  which  are  in¬ 
herent  in  modern  potato  farming. 

Dr.  Richard  Sawyer  of  the  L.  I. 
Vegetable  Research  Farm  advised 
that  approximately  $10  per  acre 
could  be  saved  by  using  a  7-7-7 
fertilizer  instead  of  a  5-10-5  mixture. 
He  reported  that  Research  Farm  ex- 
pex'iments  showed  little  advantage  to 
applying  leaf  feeding  sprays. 

Perry  V.  Conklin  of  Aquebogue 
and  Anthony  H.  Brand  of  Hunting- 
ton,  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
respectively  of  the  County  Potato 
Committee,  alternated  in  presiding  at 
the  two-day  convention. 

Walter  G.  Been 


Profit  From  Corn  —  An  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east  are  finding  that  it  is  a  sounder 
and  more  profitable  practice  to  grow 
their  own  corn  for  their  herds  and 
flocks,  rather  than  buying  it  in  the 
form  of  expensive  mixed  feeds. 
“'You  Can  Make  More  Profit  From 
Corn”  is  the  title  of  an  informative 
booklet,  available  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  by  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landis- 
ville,  Pa.,  distributors  of  Funk’s 
G-hybrid  seed  corn.  Every  farmer 
wants  the  best  hybrid.  The  Funk 
dealer  can  best  advise  which  va¬ 
riety  is  especially  suited  to  each  type 
of  soil  and  farm.  “Research  Acres,” 
a  30-minute,  16  mm.,  sound,  color 
him,  is  now  available  for  showing  at 
Grange,  4-H,  and  FFA  meetings. 
This  can  also  be  obtained  by  writing 
fo  A.  H.  Hoffman  organization.  The 
film  shows  in  detail  hoy  hybrid  corn 
js  produced  and  harvested,  and  the 
best  methods  for  growing  corn.  In¬ 
quiries  for  both  booklet  and  film 
should  be  addressed  to  A.  H.  Hoff- 
man,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Landisville,  Pa. 

March  20,  1954 


Farm  Grain  Storage  —  “How  to 
Protect  Farm  Stored  Grain  for 
Greater  Profits,”  is  a  handy,  con¬ 
densed  guide  to  insect  and  rat  con¬ 
trol  on  the  farm.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  without  charge  to  any  R. 
N.-Y.  reader  by  Douglas  Chemical 
Co.,  620  East  16th  Ave.,  Kansas  City 
16,  Missouri.  The  objectives  of  this 
handbook  are  to  show  how  proper 
fumigation  of  stored  grain  results  in 
higher  prices  and  no  loss  of  grain. 
This  is  inexpensive  insurance  that 
results  in  greater  profits.  The  effec¬ 
tive  methods  outlined  are  so  simple 
and  easy  to  apply  that  a  farmer  can 
accomplish  them  with  little  effort 
and  labor. 


Weed  Control  —  You  cannot 
argue  with  weeds,  you  have  got  to 
kill  them.  That  is  sound  philosophy, 
and  the  Chipman  Chemical  Compa¬ 
ny  has  prepared  an  excellent  book¬ 
let  on  how  to  get  rid  of  weeds, 
economically  and  efficiently;  this 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  by 
writing  to  Chipman  Chemical  Co., 
Dept.  R,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 
This  company  has  been  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  weed  killers  since 
1912. 


Spring  brings  rain.  Gentle,  growing  rain.  And  pounding, 
windblown  rain  that  floods  roof  gullies,  seeps  through  roof¬ 
ing  side  laps,  blows  under  end  laps,  causes  rot,  and  roofing 
trouble. 


Your  best  insurance  against  wet  weather  is  USS  StormSeal, 
the  galvanized  roofing  specifically  designed  by  experts  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  protection  and  to  prevent  seepage,  siphoning  and 
leakage.  When  you  buy  StormSeal,  you’re  buying  protection— 
not  only  against  the  weather,  but  against  fire,  lightning,  corro¬ 
sion  and  expensive  repairs;  truly  dependable  protection  that 
will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

Why,  then,  should  you  consider  ordinary  types  of  roofing 
when  you  can  get  USS  StormSeal?  When  buying,  look  for 
these  5  special  features  offered  only  by  USS  StormSeal : 

1.  TWIN  DRAIN,  Water  cannot  si¬ 
phon  through  the  laps.  Any  water 
that  blows  over  the  small  V  at  the 
edge  of  the  lap  is  trapped  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  roof  by  the  safety  drain. 

2.  TRIPLE  CROSS  CRIMP.  Keeps 
rain  from  being  blown  or  drawn 
under  end  laps  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Water  cannot  pass  these  three 
dams. 


3.  PRESSURE  LIP.  Slight  depression 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  sheet,  insur¬ 
ing  a  pressure  contact  between  over¬ 
lapping  sheets  at  end  laps. 

4.  TENSION  CURVE.  A  feature  which 
makes  every  sheet  fit  snugly  and 
close  to  the  roof  decking. 

5.  FLAT  TOP  SEAMS.  Make  nailing 

easy. 


USS  STORMSEAL  is  made  from  steel  sheets  covered  with  a  certified,  uniform,  full 
weight  protective  zinc  coating— galvanized  according  to  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  Materials  A— 361  Specification.  This  is  our  added  assurance  that  you  will  get  a 
high  quality  roofing  product. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

USS  FORMED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


’  *■'  ■  - 
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,  GORGEOUS 

€ll GLADIOLUS 


You’ll  be  the  envy  of 
your  neighbors  with 
the  wonder¬ 
ful  array  of 
color  in  this 
Gladiolus  as¬ 
sortment.  In¬ 
cludes  over 
30  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties! 
Guaranteed 
to  bloom  this 
year. 


BIG  FREE 

GARDEN 
BOOK 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
Kelly’s  BIG  68-page  CAT¬ 
ALOG  in  full  color.  It’s 
FREE !  Shows  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  FRUITS, 
BERRIES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTAL  and 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 
SHADE  TREES  in  their 
natural  colors.  Don’t  de¬ 
lay.  Send  postcard  today. 


Kelly  NURSERIES,  INC. 

35  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Color 
Feast  for 
Your 
Eyes 


See  the  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs 
you  would  like  to  grow  in  all  the 
beauty  of  their  natural  colors.  Our 
1954  Catalog  features  the  latest  and 
best  such  as  the  new  Forsythia,  Lyn¬ 
wood  Gold,  New  Moraine  Locust,  Hy¬ 
brid  Lilac,  Firmament  and  Flowering 
Crab  Apple,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  and 
also  Roses  for  every  purpose. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  1 

BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

BOX  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST 


Grow  these  new  giant  glads  in  your  own  garden 
at  this  special  introductory  price,  and  receive  our 
1954  catalog  of  “PRE-SELECTED”  GARDEN 
SPECIALTIES  free.  All  bulbs  at  least  2'A"  in 
diameter.  Brilliant  Scarlet,  Exquisite  Lavender, 
Pure  White,  Shell  Pink,  Deep  Purple.  Pick  your 
own  colors  or  we  will  send  equal  assortment. 

12  GIANT  BULBS,  postpaid  $1.00 

SUBURBAN  GARDENS,  Geneva  3R,  N.  Y. 


ROSES  25c 


2 -YEAR 
FIELD 
SHOWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Grapes  iOc.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold 
lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.G0 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENN. 


NEW  GRAPES 


New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  Also 
new  Seedless.  No  spraying,  delicious  quality, 
every  home  owner  can  grow  them  easily. 

Nut  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries,  small 
fruits.  Stock  guaranteed.  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

565  W.  LAKE  RD.  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 
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Sour  Cherries 


How  and  Where  to  Grow  Them 


New,  larger,  illustrated, 
many  pages  in  full  color. 
Best  of  new,  old,  varie¬ 
ties,  favorites,  giants,  minia¬ 
tures.  Also  Dahlias.  Begonias, 
Gloxinias.  Send  10c  which  you  may  deduct  on  first  order. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES,  70  Lake  Ave.  Lima,  N.  Y. 

^DCPIAI  *  100  LARGE  FLOWERING  SIZE 

orcl/IHL  •  gladiolus  bulbs  for  only 

$4.00  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  COMPANY 
MANSFIELD.  :  MASSACHUSETTS 

GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  31st  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Gelser  Bros.,  Box  R,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS:  Rainbow  Colors.  100  Large  $4.00; 
Medium  $2.00;  Small  90c.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Lists. 
GLADSIDE,  BOX  R,  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs,  Gorgeous  Colors, 
25  Prize  Varieties,  $2.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog. 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


iHE  popularity  of  cherry  pie 
'  is  making  sour  cherry  pro¬ 
duction  a  big  business. 
Some  240  to  300  million 
pounds  of  the  cherries  are 
produced  annually  in  three 

_  of  the  states  bordering  the 

Great  Lakes — Michigan,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  That  is  a  lot  of  cher¬ 
ries,  and  more  are  in  the  making,  for 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
trees  standing  in  1950  were  immature 
and  not  yet  bearing  fruit.  A  little  more 
than  half  of  the  nation's  sour  cherries 
comes  from  Michigan;  but,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  in  that 
it  is  a  promising  new  area.  Here  the 
industry  is  primarily  located  in  Erie 
County  toward  the  northwest  and  in 
Adams  and  Franklin  Counties  toward 
the  south  central  part  of  the  State. 
The  main  sections  in  New  York  are 
in  Monroe,  Wayne  and  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Montmorency  is  the  important 
variety  in  the  commercial  cherry 
regions.  Not  only  is  it  well  adapted 
to  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  types,  but 
it  handles  well  both  at  harvest  and 
later  in  canning  and  freezing.  The 
fruit  has  many  good  qualities,  such  as 
color,  size,  shape  and  pulp  content. 
The  tree  comes  into  bearing  rela¬ 
tively  early  and,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  bears  heavy  annual  crops. 

Consider  the  Market 

Before  establishing  a  planting  or 
enlarging  an  existing  one,  an  in¬ 
dividual  should  consider  his  market 
outlet.  Sour  cherries  are  primarily 
a  processed  fiuit  and,  consequently, 
the  nearness  to,  and  the  capacity  of, 
cherry  processing  plants  is  of  major 
importance.  However,  proximity  of 
an  orchard  to  cities  does  enable  a 
grower  to  sell  limited  quantities 
fresh  for  home  use.  Harvesting  al¬ 
ways  requires  extra  labor  and  can 
become  a  major  problem  in  some 
areas  and  seasons.  Migrant  labor  has 
tended  to  relieve  this  problem  some¬ 
what,  especially  in  the  major  agri¬ 
cultural  areas,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
easily  solved. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
influence  of  cold  winter  temperatures 
on  bud  survival  and  wood  longevity, 
also  of  spring  frosts  on  fruit  set.  A 
Montmorency  cherry  is  not  at  home 
in  a  warm  climate;  they  bog  down 
when  grown  at  night  temperatures  of 
91  degrees  F.  for  two  weeks  prior 
to  normal  harvest.  Not  only  is  the 
length  cf  the  fruit  growing  season 
considerably  increased,  but  the  fruits 
are  smaller,  pinkish  or  yellow  col¬ 
ored,  and  low  in  sugar.  It  is  only  at 
pre-harvest  night  temperatures  of  65 
degrees  or  lower  that  high  quality 
dark  red  fruits  are  obtained.  The 
favored  sour  cherry  regions  of  the 
country  are  located  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania 
where  cool  nights  prevail  in  later 
June  and  early  July  prior  to  har¬ 
vest. 

Sensitive  To  Wet  Soils 


Although  sour  cherries  do  well  on 
a  wide  range  of  soil  types,  they  are 


very  sensitive  to  wet  soils.  For  satis¬ 
factory  yields  and  tree  longevity, 
they  should  be  planted  only  on  well 
drained  soils. 

Montmorency  trees  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  either  of  two  rootstocks, 
Mahal  eb  or  Mazzara.  Mahaieb  is 
preferred  by  nurseries  since  it  is 
easier  to  grow  and  less  susceptible 
-to  cherry  leaf  spot  than  Mazzard;  it 
produces  a  slightly  smaller  tree,  also 
comes  into  bearing  earlier,  and  is 
more  resistant  to  extreme  winter 
cold.  The  Mazzard  is  preferred  for 
long-lived  orchards  and  where  win¬ 
ter  injury  is  less  likely.  Although  not 
frequently  found,  Montmorency  has 
done  very  well  on  its  own  roots. 

Viruses  can  be  a  serious  problem 
with  cherries,  yellows  in  particular. 
For  this  reason,  nurseries  now  certify 
sour  cherry  trees  as  virus  free.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  only  trees 
that  have  been  so  certified. 

Fruit  setting  is  not  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  but  the  placing  of  beehives  in  the 
orchard  is  recommended  at  the  rate 
of  one  medium  or  strong  hive  per 
acre.  ♦ 

Spacing  the  Planting 

In  planting,  a  20-  by  20-foot  spac¬ 
ing  is  minimum.  Some  growers  pre¬ 
fer  20-  by  25-foot  or  25-  by  25-foot 
to  allow  for  a  lower,  more  spreading 
tree.  Both  one-year-  and  two-year- 
old  trees  can  be  obtained  for  plant¬ 
ing  either  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring; 
However,  a  vigorous  two-year  cherry 
tree  is  preferred.  Where  winter  tem¬ 
peratures  are  not  severe  and  mature 
trees  can  be  obtained,  fall-planted 
trees  usually  result  in  more  vigorous 
plants  the  first  year.  Spring  planting, 
however,  reduces  the  possibility  of 
root  freezing  and  frequently  is  the 
more  convenient  time  in  the  orchard. 
Regardless  of  the  planting  time,  a 
tree  responds  well  to  special  care  the 
first  season.  Often  such  care  deter¬ 
mines  the  success  of  a  planting. 

In  areas  where  potash  deficiences 
exist,  cherries  respond  favorably  to 
an  application  of  potassium  chloride 
— two  pounds  per  100  gallons,  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  per  tree — at  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  tree  hole  is  filled  with 
soil  tc  within  six  to  eight  inches  of 
the  ground  surface,  then  the  solution 
is  added  and  the  hole  completely 
filled  up  with  soil.  Spring-planted 
trees  have  responded  favorably  from 
a  starter  solution  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate — one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
per  100  gallons,  at  the  rate  of  10 
gallons  per  tree.  Two  additional  ap¬ 
plications  throughout  the  growing 
season  are  recommended.  Additions 
of  water,  especially  during  dry  sum¬ 
mers,  are  also  highly  desirable. 

Develop  the  Framework 

The  development  of  a  strong  frame¬ 
work  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
tree  longevity  and  production.  The 
modified-leader  system  of  training 
trees  is  the  accepted  method  for 
young  cherries.  Here  limbs  are  allowed 
to  develop  into  definite  areas  around 
and  up  the  central  tree  axis  or  leader. 
The  lowest  scaffold  ranch  should  be 


REMOVE  BARK 
the  Easy  Way 


with 

ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies.  Loosens 
bark  so  it  falls  off  or 
is  easily  peeled  at 
convenient  time  . . . 
also  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Simple  to 
use  .  .  .  best  results 
obtained  when  ap¬ 
plied  during  period 
of  heavy  sap-flow 
(“sap-peeling”  sea¬ 
son).  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


BLUE 

5FSUKE 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid;  22 
only  $2  postpaid !  Another  Bargain : 

20  Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  3 
and  4  yr.  old  transplanted  4  to  10  in. 
tall.  Five  each:  Red  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White 
Spruce,  all  20  for  $3.  (West  of  Miss. 

River  add  25c.)  FREE  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 

_  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  »N -334  Fryehurg,  Maine 


Grow 

Christmas 

Trees 

Seedlings  —  Transplants 

PINES  —  SPRUCES  —  FIRS 

Scotch  Pine  as  low  as  $12.50 
per  1000 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

ECCLES  NURSERIES 

P.  0.  BOX  65,  DEPT.  Y,  RIMERSBURG,  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE  Trees 


Very  superior,  well-branched  6-year 
old  transplants,  8  to  14  inches  tall. 
Sent  postpaid  at  planting  time.  For 
complete  catalog  of  Evergreens.  Fruit 
and  Shade  Trees  write  BOX  20-C. 


m 


FO?ESTS  INDIANA,  PA. 


R.  S.  Beese,  State  College,  Pa. 

Retention  of  foliage  is  a  “must”  for  continued  high  production  and  tree 
longevity  in  the  cherry  orchard.  The  tree  on  the  right,  though,  has  been 
defoliated  by  cherry  leaf  spot.  This  condition  must  be  prevented. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arrborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


-EVERGREENS. 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 
FOR  SPRING  1954 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Department  of  Forests 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scotch  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa- 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS - 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


PLAN  TO  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

April  Delivery  PREPAID.  Austrian  &  Scotch  Pin® 
4-10  in.  Blue,  Norway  White  Spruce,  Uous1*®  „ir 
3-6  in.  (3-yr.  S.)  I0-$l.00;  25-$2.00;  I000-$65.0U. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


approximately  15  to  18  Inches  from 
the  ground  and  face  the  prevailing 
winds.  One  or  two  additional  wide 
an°le  scaffolds  are  selected  above  and 
around  the  central  axis.  The  leader 
is  headed  back  to  an  outside  lateral. 

Subsequent  training  is  done  to 
select  a  total  of  five  or  six  main 
scaffolds  in  an  area  of  about  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  lowest  limb.  No 
two  scaffolds  should  arise  from  the 
same  level  on  the  leader,  or  be  directly 
above  one  another.  As  little  pruning 
as  possible  should  be  done  until  trees 
come  into  bearing;  any  broken  or 
badly  overlapping  limbs  should,  of 
course,  be  removed.  Flattening  out 
or  lowering  a  tree  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  pruning  scaffold  branches 
to  an  outside  lateral.  During  bearing 
years,  pruning  involves  the  removal 
of  low-yielding  wood,  repairing 
damaged  limbs,  opening  the  tree  for 
more  light  and  better  insect  and 
disease  control,  eliminating  inter¬ 
fering  branches,  stimulating  new 
growth  and  controlling  height  and 
width  of  trees. 

Two  Types  of  Buds 

« 

A  Montmorency  sour  cherry  tree 
has  two  types  of  buds:  leaf  buds  and 
flower  buds.  Leaf  buds  develop  into 
spurs,  shoots,  and  branches.  Flower 
buds,  although  enclosing  a  few  leaves, 
develop  into  flowers  and  fruit.  There 
are  two  types  of  wood  growth  pro¬ 
duced  from  leaf  buds.  One  is  long 
and  vigorous  while  the  other  is  short, 
growing  usually  less  than  one  inch 
annually.  This  first  type  is  known 
as  shoot  growth  while  the  latter  is 
spur  growth.  Buds  found  on  spurs 
are  usually  flower  buds.  High  yield¬ 
ing  Montmorency  trees  bear  their 
fruit  mostly  on  spurs.  Low  yielding 
trees  or  trees  of  poor  vigor  bear  a 
large  portion  of  the  crop  on  shoots 
of  the  previous  seasons.  Of  course, 
both  types  of  bearing  are  found  on 
high  and  poor  yielding  trees;  but  it 
is  their  relative  proportion  that  de¬ 
termines  productivity. 

The  type  of  growth  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  both  pruning  and  ferti¬ 
lization.  Shoots  between  eight  and 
15  inches  long  tend  to  form  leaf  buds 
which  develop  primarily  into  an¬ 
nual  fruiting  spurs.  Shoots  less  than 
eight  inches  long  form  mostly  blos¬ 
som  buds  which  fruit  and  then  leave 
barren  non-productive  wood  behind. 
This  is  characterized  by  long  straggly 
or  willowy  growth.  Pruning  and 
fertilization  practices  that  stimulate 
terminal  shoot  growth  of  eight  inches 
or  more  encourage  high  production. 

Fertilize  and  Cultivate 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion  is  one-eighth  pound  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate  per  year  of  tree  age  up 
to  a  maximum  of  five  pounds  per 
tree  per  year.  Fertilizers  should  be 


applied  in  a  ring  around  the  drip 
edge  of  the  tree  when  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  break  in  the  Spring;  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  potassium  in  the  late  Fall 
has  shown  favorable  responses  in 
some  orchards,  too. 

Cherries  are  commonly  cultivated 
with  a  fall  cover  crop  but,  recently, 
there  has  been  a  leaning  to  a  grass 
or  legume  sod.  Cultivation  should 
commence  in  the  early  Spring  and 
continue  as  needed,  primarily  to  keep 
the  weeds  down;  a  shallow-set  disk 
works  well  for  this  operation.  Follow¬ 
ing  harvest  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
a  fall  crop  of  rye  or  wheat  can  be 
sown.  In  the  early  Spring,  this  cover 
should  be  disked  under  to  prevent 
its  competing  with  tree  growth.  Trees 
growing  in  a  grass  sod  require  addi¬ 
tional  fertilizer;  about  200  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer  is 
recommended.  By  observing  the  type 
of  tree  growth,  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  applications  of  ammonium 
nitrate  can  be  determined.  The  main 
advantage  of  a  legume  over  a  grass 
sod  is  its  ability  to  flx  atmospheric 
nitrogen  which  can  be  used  by  the 
tree. 

Regardless  of  the  system  of  cul¬ 
ture,  watch  the  type  of  tree  growth, 
for  it  is  the  best  indicator  of  tree 
condition. 

Cover  Crops 

Field  Brome,  a  new  grass  from 
New  York  State,  has  been  suggested 
as  a  cover  crop  for  sour  cherries.  Its 
merits  are:  vigorous  growth  that 
readily  smothers  other  grasses  and 
weeds,  good  winter  cover,  self-re¬ 
seeding,  response  to  disking,  improve¬ 
ment  in  soil  structure  and  water 
holding  capacity,  and  easily  killed 
by  tillage.  Field  Brome  should  be 
sown  about  August  15  on  freshly 
fitted  soil  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10 
pounds  per  acre.  In  the  Spring,  when 
new  growth  is  about  six  to  10  inches 
high,  the  grass  should  be  reduced 
about  90  per  cent  by  disking.  Ade¬ 
quate  reseeding  can  be  obtained  by 
leaving  three  or  four  plants  per 
square  foot. 

In  Michigan,  Chewing’s  fescue  has 
been  found  useful  on  light  soils. 
Some  growers  have  even  used  mulch 
successfully  in  cherry  orchards. 

Insect  and  disease  problems  are 
now  under  good  commercial  control 
in  major  cherry  producing  sections. 
The  principal  pests  are  maggot,  brown 
rot,  and  leaf  spot,  all  of  which  can 
be  controlled  by  following  local  spray 
directions.  Following  harvest,  cherry 
leaf  spot,  if  not  controlled,  may  cause 
a  pai’tial  or  complete  tree  defoliation. 
In  such  cases,  not  only  is  tree  vigor 
reduced  by  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  sugars  manufactured  through 
photosynthesis,  but  also  the  tree  is 
more  susceptible  to  winter  injury 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  maturing  of 
wood  and  buds.  Loren  D.  Tukey 


The  Apple  Maggot 

I  have  had  trouble  with  the  apples 
in  my  orchard.  I  sprayed  them  three 
times,  but  I  find  they  are  all  streaked 
with  brown  inside.  What  causes  this 
and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it? 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  T.  b.  h 
The  brown  streaking  seems  like 
the  work  of  the  apple  maggot,  or  rail¬ 
road  worm,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  maggot  or  worm  is  the  larval 
stage  of  the  life  cycle  of  a  dark  brown 
and  yellowish-white  fly.  They  grow 
and  channel  all  through  the  fruit, 
hence  the  name  railroad  worm.  There 
may  be  scarcely  any  outside  visual 
evidence  of  insect  attack,  but  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  fruit  may  be  ruined  by 
the  channels  and  the  later  flesh 
browning.  v 

The  larvae  hatch  from  eggs  depos¬ 
ited  by  the  fly  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  fruit.  After  t'he  fruit  has 
dropped  or  has  been  removed  from 
the  tree,  the  larvae  of  maggots  leave 
the  fruit  and  enter  the  ground  where 
they  pupate  over  Winter.  Adult  flies 
emerge  during  the  early  Summer 
°ver  a  period  of  a  month  or  two. 

A  spray  of  lead  arsenate  about  the 
1st  of  July,  and  again  two  to  three 
weeks,  will  do  much  to  keep  this  pest 
in  check.  All  drops  and  cull  applies 
should  be  destroyed  to  kill  any  exist¬ 
ing  larvae  before  pupation.  Cultivat¬ 
ing  around  the  trees  to  a  depth  of 
approximately  six  inches  will  aid 
m  pest  control  by  destruction  of  the 
over-wintering  pupa.  The  apple  mag- 
Sot  control  should  be  yearly. 

L.  D.  T. 


Must  a  Right-of-Way  Al¬ 
ways  Be  Observed? 

Our  deed  and  the  deeds  of  our 
neighbors  carry  an  easement  —  a 
right-of-way  25  feet  wide  along  the 
northerly  edge  of  our  property.  This 
easement  was.  originally  granted  per¬ 
haps  150  or  more  years  ago  when 
conditions  were  utterly  different 
from  what  exist  today.  However,  one 
of  our  neighbors  insists  on  his  right 
to  use  this  right-of-way,  now  main¬ 
tained  solely  by  private  funds. 
Furthermore,  there  are  now  public 
roads  in  excellent  condition  to  serve 
this  neighbor’s  needs.  These  roads 
are  most  convenient  for  his  use.  We 
consider  this  neighbor’s  attitude  as 
being  just  “pure  cussed”,  as  he  has 
no  reasonable  need  whatever  to 
trespass  upon  our  property  under 
conditions  such  as  exist  today.  We 
will  appreciate  your  help  very  much. 

Pennsylvania  c.  g. 

Your  problem  is  that  one  of  your 
neighbors  insists  on  using  a  right- 
of-way  of  25  feet  on  the  north  of 
your  land,  acquired  through  deeds 
running  back  some  150  or  more 
years,  as  to  which  you  say  he  no 
longer  requires  for  his  use  since  he 
can  use  the  public  roads  that  are 
readily  accessible.  Your  inquiry  is  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  by  you 
to  force  him  to  discontinue  its  use. 

You  can  do  nothing.  This  was  an 
express  easement,  created  by  deed. 
It  is  not  one  merely  implied  as  “a 
way  of  necessity,”  and  he  cannot  be 
forced  to  abandon  it  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  use  it.  r;  d.  b. 
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Center  Fire 


ire  cartridge 

l  340  brings 

'c  potential  of 
e_  vii -velocity. 


Urn  cost 
High  value 


Rough  on  varmints  —  easy  on  your 
pocketbook.  That’s  the  Savage 
Model  340  —  now  chambered  for 
either  the  zippy,  flat-shooting  .222 
Rem.  or  the  accurate,  efficient  .22 
Hornet  center-fire  cartridge. 

But,  the  choice  of  two  famous  var¬ 
mint  cartridges*  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story  .  .  .  the  “340”  is  priced 
dollars  lower  than  any  comparable 
rifle  .  .  .  it’s  modern  in  design,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  performance,  with 
smooth,  fast  action  —  advanced 
sight  equipment . . .  drilled  and  tap¬ 
ped  for  Weaver  ’scope,  side  mount 
—  newly  designed  stock  and  other 
fine  gun  features.  Available,  too,  in 
deluxe  grade  ( Model  340S  $60.75) 
equipped  with  Savage  No.  175  peep 
■  sight — hooded  ramp  front  sight  with 
gold  bead  insert  —  checkered  pistol 
grip  and  fore-end— sling  screw  eyes 
for  a  carrying  strap. 

See  this  great  Savage  value  at  your 
dealer’s  today.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  of  the  complete  line  of  Savage, 
Stevens  and  Fox  rifles  and  shot¬ 
guns.  Savage  Arms  Corporation, 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls; 
Mass. 

*Model  340  is  also  available  in  famous, 
ever  dependable  .30-30  cal. 


First  in  the  Field 


SAVAGE  ♦  WORCESTER  Power  and  Hand  lawn  Mowers 


Makes  your  l 
plow  pull  up  to 


>o  easier  i 


'fyetten 


DISC  COULTER 
JOINTER 


Drawbar  tests  prove  the  YETTER  Disc  Coulter- 
Jointer  makes  plows  pull  easier.  Reduces  dirt 
friction  on  the  moldboard  .  .  .  permits  plowing 
in  one  gear  higher.  Cuts  and  covers  trash,  wet 
or  dry  —  the  DEFLECTOR  insures  complete 
covering.  Puts  more  tractor  power  to  work  .  .  . 
cuts  fuel  bills.  SINGLE  BLADE  DESIGN  —  it 
takes  a  single  blade  disc  type  coulter  to  work 
successfully  on  modern  mounted  plows ! 


Cut  cultivating 
time  in  half! 


YETTER  CULT1GUARDS 

Throw  away  troublesome 
half-sweeps  and  fenders! 
Cultiguards  give  you  HI- 
SPEED  cultivation  .  .  .  bet¬ 
ter  vision  for  closer  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  plant  protection. 
Write  for  literature. 
YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  314  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SI 


14  MF5S,  DRILL 
OWN  WELLS! 

Having  wells  drilled  costs 
plenty!  Save  by  buying 
inexpensive,  lightweight  — 
built  for  years  of  service  — 

CON-SOL  well  driller.  Gef 
investment  back  through 
rental,  contracting,  resale. 

Simple  to  erect,  operate, 
move.  Drills  wells,  deep  or 
shallow,  anywhere  —  fast 
Extra-hard  insert  needs  re¬ 
newing  only  after  long  use. 

Fully  guaranteed  for  90  days 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Used  by  U.S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and 
U.S.  Navy. 

For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes  drill, 
bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to  300’, 
%  hp  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline  engine,  available 
at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6' 
with  gasoline  engine,  at  $1295 
Prices  and  specifications  subject 
notice. 

Write  for  free  literature 
Dept.  R-3 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 


against  defective 
Forestry, 


casings,  available 
F.O.B.  factory, 
to  change  without 


to 
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YOUR  CHOICE  OF 
REGULAR 


Use  Multiple  Strength 
International  Fertilizer 


SPRING  APPLICATION 


It  will  pay  you — in  bigger  yields,  finer  quality  and 
more  profit — to  use  multiple  strength  grades  of 
International  Fertilizer  for  spring  application. 

Many  New  York  growers  are  getting  better  results 
by  using  generous  amounts  of  multiple  strength 
International  Fertilizers  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  dealer  is  ready  to  arrange 
for  prompt  delivery  of  the  tonnages  you  need  in 
regular  or  multiple  strength  locally  recommended 
grades.  See  him  now.  Be  sure  to  get  enough  to  do  a 
good  job.  The  slight  extra  cost  of  using  plenty  of 
well-balanced  fertilizer  is  a  wise  investment  that 
means  bigger  yields  and  profits. 

You’ll  want  to  get  time-tested,  quality  International 
Fertilizer  for  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time. 


Plant  Food  Division 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20-NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plants  at 
Buffalo ,  New  York  and  Woburn,  Massachusetts 
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Ground  Pruning  of  Raspberries 

Why  not  grow  raspberries  for  the 
Fall?  Here  is  a  pruning  method  that 
brings  them  to  fruit  at  thfit  time 


when ,  it  is  said, 


you  have  not  tried  a  quart 
of  freshly  picked  rasp¬ 
berries  in  the  Fall,  you 
have  a  delightful  new  treat 
in  store.  What  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  especially  is  the 
autumn-bearing  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  Durham.  Developed  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  New  Hampsire,  this  variety 
produces  a  nice  crop  of  berries  in 
both  July  and  September.  The  sum¬ 
mer  crop  is  lighter  and  of  inferior 
size  and  quality  than  the  later  crop, 
however. 

The  chief  objection  to  fall-bearing 
varieties  has  been  the  lateness  of  the 
crop;  it  is  often  destroyed  by  frost 
before  much  fruit  has  been  obtained. 
This  occurs  frequently  in  Michigan 
and  in  other  States  with  similar  frost 
conditions  in  the  Fall.  The  Durham 
variety,  however,  comes  into  bearing 
rather  early  in  the  Fall  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  can  be  brought  into  bear¬ 
ing  still  earlier  by  proper  pruning. 

We  have  found  that  in  sacrificing 
the  summer  crop  by  heavy  pruning, 
an  early  fall  crop  with  big,  well- 
formed  fruit  can  be  produced.  Quite 
a  few  more  quarts  are  produced  per 
row  compared  to  the  regular  method 
of  handling  the  plants.  In  fact,  for 
every  quart  picked  in  rows  with 
regular  treatment  here,  we  picked 
four  quarts  from  the  heavily  pruned 
rows.  Another  thing  is  that  the  fruits 
ripen  more  uniformly  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  more  fruits  are  obtained  per 
picking  by  the  new  method. 

When  and  How  to  Prune 

Early  in  the  Spring  before  growth 
begins,  all  the  raspberry  canes  in  the 
row  are  cut  back  to  about  an  inch 
or  so  above  ground  level.  For  con¬ 
venience  in  telling  about  this  method 
of  heavy  pruning,  let  uS  refer  to  it 
as  ground  pruning.  This  method  of 
pruning  is  different  because  all  canes 
are  removed;  in  the  regular  method 
the  row  is  only  thinned,  leaving  four 
to  six  canes  per  foot  of  row.  And, 
of  course,  you  sacrifice  the  summer 
crop  by  using-  the  ground  pruning 
method. 

It  should  be  stressed  here  that  all 
raspberry  canes  pruned  from  any 
raspberry  planting  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field  immediately 
and  burned.  This  will  eliminate  much 
of  the  trouble  caused  by  anthracnose, 
cane  borers,  and  other  diseases  and 
insects. 

More  Vigorous  Cane  Growth 

This  drastic  removal  of  all  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  by  the  ground  pruning 


they  taste  better . 


method  promotes  new  and  vigorous 
sucker  growth.  The  new  suckers  have 
the  row  to  themselves  and  do  not 
have  to  compete  with  last  year’s 
canes  like  they  do  under  the  regular 
pruning  system.  During  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  these  new  suckers  grow 
into  vigorous,  sturdy  and  healthy 
canes  producing  an  excellent  fruit 
bearing  area  for  the  fall  crop.  An¬ 
other  very  important  contribution  to 
increased  yield  in  the  Fall  is  the  fact 
that  these  new  strong  canes  tend 
to  branch  and  thus  further  increase 
the  fruit  bearing  area  three-  or  four¬ 
fold.  Each  branch  has  terminal  fruit 
clusters.  In  contrast,  raspberry  canes 
from  regularly  pruned  plantings  are 
slender  and  have  only  a  few  or  nc 
lateral  branches.  As  you  know,  the 
vigorous  canes  are  the  ones  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  fruit. 

Row  or  Hill  System  With  Ground 
Pruning 

If  you  prefer  to  grow  the  fall-bear¬ 
ing  raspberry  varieties  in  the  hill 
system,  the  ground  pruning  method 
can  be  practiced  just  as  well.  The 
main  thing  to  remember  is  to  get  the 
canes  cut  back  to  ground  before  they 
begin  to  leaf  out  in  the  Spring.  If 
you  allow  the  canes  to  sprout  or  leaf- 
out  before  pruning  them  back,  they 
use  up  valuable  food  reserves  from 
the  roots  and  consequently  the  new 
sucker  growth  is  less  vigorous. 

Later  on,  when  the  new  canes  are 
up  about  two  feet,  you  can  thin  them 
to  about  four  to  six  sturdy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  canes  per  foot  or  six  to  eight 
canes  per  hill,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  should  be  done  in  June;  and  be 
sure  to  remove  only  the  short  and 
spindly  canes,  leaving  only  vigorous 
ones. 

Use  of  Other  Autumn-Fruiting 
Varieties 

Although  we  have  not  made  ex¬ 
tensive  pruning  trials  with  all 
autumn-fruiting  varieties,  indications 
are  that  the  fall  crop  can  be  increased 
greatly  by  the  ground  pruning 
method.  However,  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  this  method  is  em¬ 
ployed,  you  sacrifice  the  July  crop. 
So  we  suggest  that,  if  you  are  grow¬ 
ing  any  of  the  fall-bearing  varieties 
like  Durham,  September,  or  Indian 
Summer,  you  ground  prune  part  of 
a  row  (or  part  of  your  planting,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  many  rows  or  acres 
of  fall-bearing  raspberries  you  have) 
and  treat  the  rest  in  the  regular 
manner.  In  this  way  you  can  see  the 
results  for  yourself  the  first  year, 


On  the  left  is  a  section  of  a  row  of  the  Durham  raspberry  variety;  it  was 
pruned  down  to  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  The  section  of  the  right-hand 
row,  also  Durham,  was  pruned,  though,  in  the  regular  manner.  The  foliage 
of  the  ground-pruned  briers,  it  can  be  seen,  is  much  healthier  and  thicker 
than  that  of  the  selectively -pruned  row. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


in  addition  to  getting  both  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  crop.  That  is,  you  get 
two  light  crops  from  the  regularly 
pruned  planting  and  one  exception¬ 
ally  nice  crop  in  the  Fall  from  the 
ground  pruned  planting. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  alternate  ground 
pruning  and  regular  pruning  every 
other  year.  This  tends  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  canes  as  well  as  the 
fruit  yield  of  both  the  summer  and 
fall  ex-op.  As  we  have  said,  ground 
pruning  produces  vigorous  canes  one 
year  and,  when  these  are  left  to  fruit 
in  July  the  following  year,  there  is 
a  noticeable  increase  in  yield. 

Care  of  Pruned  Raspberry  Plantings 

An  early  application  of  fertilizer 
before  or  at  the  time  of  pruning  in 
early  spring  will  promote  more  rapid 
growth  of  new  suckers.  Put  on  about 
five  pounds  o’f  a  complete  analysis 
fertilizer  to  50  feet  of  row,  or  about 
300  pounds  per  acre.  Broadcast  the 
fertilizer  on  both  sides  of  the  row. 

Earlier,  we  spoke  of  the  old  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  competing  with  new  cane 
growth.  In  the  same  manner,  any 
weed  or  grasses  present  in  the  row 
will  compete  for  nutrients  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  consequently  reduce  growth 
of  the  new  canes.  So  keep  the  plant¬ 
ing  free  of  them  and  your  efforts  will 
be  paid  off  in  beter  plant  stand  and 
many  more  nice,  red  raspberries.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  hoe  and  cultivate 
rather  shallowly  to  avoid  injuring 
the  spreading  roots  of  the.  plants. 

Raspberry  plants  will  also  respond 
to  additional  water,  especially  during' 
hot,  dry  spells.  If  you  have  water 
close  at  hand,  it  pays  to  run  the  hose 
or  sprinkler  out  and  give  them  some 
water. 

A  mulch!  of  some  kind  is  always 
beneficial.  Various  types  of  hay, 
straw,  peat  moss,  wood  chips  and 
sawdust  can  be  used,  providing  their 
purpose  is  considered.  If  used  cor-*- 
rectly,  a  mulch  will  conserve  mois¬ 
ture,  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
and,  in  some  cases,  hold  the  weeds 
back.  A  mulch  of  legume  hay  put  on 
in  the  Fall  provides  nitrogen  and  in¬ 
creases  growth  in  the  Spring.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  wood  chips  or  sawdust 
are  used,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  add  a 
little  commei  cial  ammonium  nitrate 
over  the  mulch.  Any  mulching  ma¬ 
terial,  which  will  improve  the  growth 
ot  the  plants  and  produce  better  fruit 
should  be  used. 

A  sound  spray  program  for  con¬ 
trol  of  diseases  and  insects  is  a  must 
to  keep  the  raspberry  planting  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition  for 
several  years.  Anthracnose  (cane 
spot)  is  controlled  with  one  part  of 
liquid  lime  sulfur  to  twelve  parts  of 
water  and  a  little  soap  for  spreader. 
This  spray  is  applied  to  the  canes 
when  the  buds  are  starting  to  show 
green.  A  spray  of  ferbam  (one  and 
a  half  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  w'ater 
for  large-scale  application,  and  about 
one  level  tablespoon  to  one  gallon 
of  water  for  a  small  amount  of  spray) 
should  be  applied  in  early  June.  If 
fruit  worms  are  a  problem,  a  little 
lead  arsenate  should  be  added  to  the 
last  mentioned  spray. 

With  a  little  effort  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  these  suggestions  anyone  can 
grow  and  enjoy  a  bumper  crop  of 
autumn-fruiting  raspberries. 

R;  F.  Carlson  &  J.  E.  Moulton 


BCTTett  TO  Be  SAFE 


And  here’s  dear  Mr.  Glide, 

Who’s  been  frightened  pop-eyed! 
Cause  he  hit  an  iced  curve, 

And ,  oh  boy,  what  a  slide! 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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WAGON  FEEDBNG  —  Here’s  how  some 
farmers  do  it  —  As  the  crop  is  cut  by  the 
Forage  Harvester,  wagons  are  filled  directly, 
then  brought  to  the  feeding  area,  where  side¬ 
boards  are  lifted.  ADVANTAGES  —  heavy  forage 
is  unloaded  by  the  cattle.  Wagons  arc  placed 
in  a  different  feeding  spot  each  day.  Manure 
is  spread  more  evenly  by  cows. 


Bringing  Pasture  to  the  Cows 

with  your  own  Forage  Harvester  and  Seif-Feeding  Wagons 


Wide  interest  has  arisen  in  a  new  system  of 
“mechanized  grazing.”  Legume  or  grass  pas¬ 
ture  is  field-chopped  and  brought  to  the  cattle. 
It  can  be  fed  either  fresh-cut  daily,  or  ensiled  for 
year  ’round  feeding. 

Herd  owners  who  have  tried  it  say  pasture 
produces  more  tonnage  when  harvested  at  the 
right  time  .  .  .  by  machine. 

There  is  neither  hoof  damage  nor  overgraz¬ 
ing.  Weeds  are  controlled.  Cattle  are  kept  quiet, 
no  longer  have  to  hunt  for  feed. 


More  energy  goes  into  milk  or  meat. 

With  your  own  big-capacity  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester,  you  are  equipped  for  this 
and  other  money-making  methods  of  livestock 
feeding.  You  can  field-cut  silage  crops  when 
they’re  exactly  right  .  .  .  blossom  perfect! 

New  Slide-Lock  attachments  readily  inter¬ 
change  for  almost  any  forage  crop.  Be  ready 
when  crops  reach  their  protein  peak.  Field-cut 
them  fast  with  minimum  power  ,  .  .  Allis- 
Chalmers  style! 

NEW!  EASY- CHANGE 

“Slide-Lock”  attachments 

New  “ SLIDE-LOCK ”  mounting  principle  per¬ 
mits  easy  interchange  of  grass  and  row-crop 
attachments.  Windrow  pickup  attaches  and 
detaches  in  minutes. 

Save  hours  of  labor  the  Allis-Chalmers  way  — 
field-cut  grass,  legume,  corn  or  sorghum  silage ; 
chop  hay;  clip  pastures;  chop  stalks  or  straw. 


New  Side  or  Rear  Delivery  Attachment  for  use 

where  trucks  are  the  principal  hauling  units  — 
is  now  or  soon  will  be  available  at  your  Allis- 
Chalmers  dealer’s  as  a  special  equipment  extra. 
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EACH  WITH  4 
ATTACHMENTS 


Model  161  with  Direct  Cut  Attachment 


•  One  of  the  three  high  performance 
Papec  Forage  Harvesters . . .  Model  15  ID, 
Model  181  or  the  BRAND  NEW  Model 
161. ..will  exactly  fit  your  needs.  All 
three  models  are  available  with  engine 
or  power  take-off  drive,  and  four  quick- 
change  attachments . . .  windrow  pick-up, 
cutter  bar  attachment,  direct  cut  attach¬ 
ment,  and  row-crop  attachment. 

All  three  have  positive  Papec  finger 
feed,  adjustable  pitch  windrow  pick-up 
fingers,  patented  silage  shelf  on  row-crop 


attachment,  and  big  7.50  x  24,  6-ply  tires 
for  easy  traction  in  rough,  muddy,  heavy 
going.  See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send 
name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet 
describing  ALL  3  Papec  Forage  Harvest¬ 
ers.  Papec  Machine  Company,  Shorts- 
ville,  New  York. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


ROSA 
MULTIFLORA 

Large,  healthy,  10"-18" 

,  .  tall.  Dense  thorny  hedge, 
prune  desired  height.  Pinkish-white 
roses  in  June,  red  berries  later.  Past 
growing.  Postpaid  planting  time.  FREE 
Evergreen  Catalog.  Write  Box  20-C 


MUSSER  forests.  Inc.  INDIANA,PA. 


DAIRYMEN 

The  New  ESTROGEN  TEST  KIT  will  soon  be 
available.  This  new  colorimetry  method  developed  by 
us  for  the  assay  of  Estrogens  present  in  the  urine 
of  female  cattle  makes  it  EASY  for  you  to  TEST 
your  herd  quickly  to  determine  the  animals  that 
are  PREGNANT.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

AUX0GR0W  PLANT  LABORATORY 

 PORT  MATILDA,  PENNA. 


/nt/noved  /  . 


Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


(i\)H  1  ADAD  —  two  men  can  Prun0 
J«VE>  LRDUK  faster  and  easier  than 
4  to  5  men  with  hand  pruners.  Pays  for 
itself  in  labor  savings  first  season. 
Carefully  made  of  best  materials  for 
long,  trouble-free  service.  Look  at  these 
features:  •  Very  Fast  Action.  •  Re¬ 
quires  Little  Air.  •  Improved  Cutting 
Head.  •  Positive  Grip  Handle.  •  Cuts 
Limbs  Up  to  1  %"  Diam.  •  Cut  Easier. 
•  Light  Weight. 

Write  for  Circular.  Advise  Us  Nearest 
Dealer’s  Name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


FRESH  AND  fragrant 
AS  A  NORTH  WOODS  BREEZE 


CUT  JUST  RIGHT 
TO  PACIC  WITH  EASE 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CANT  BITE! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA- AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  NEVER.  LEAVES  A 
SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE  . 
STAYS  LIT  TO  THE  LAST  PUFF. 


COOL  AND  SMOOTH 
ITS  SURE  TO  PLEASE 


Comments  by  Fruit  Growers 

Mulch  the  orchard.  .  .sell  in  bulk  and  pack  displays 
.  .  .advertise  the  fruit.  .  .cut  the  costs.” 


For  many  years  that  independent, 
observing  horticulturist,  Grant  Hitch- 
ings,  contributed  of  his  wisdom  to 
this  annual  column.  We  miss  him. 
Over  50  years  ago  he  observed  the 
advantages  of  using  sod  in  his  or¬ 
chards  rather  than  the  clean  tillage 
championed  by  our  short-sighted 
scientists  of  that  day.  At  long  last 
his  sod  culture  was  accepted  by 
younger,  unprejudiced  scientists 
who  could  see  and  interpret  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  favor  of  the  soil-main¬ 
taining  sod  rather  than  the  eroding, 
soil  depleting  tillage.  Today  much  the 
same  situation  exists  in  the  choice  of 
sod  plus  nitrate  fertilizers  and  leaf- 
applied  urea  rather  than  the  intel¬ 
ligent  use  of  mulches  and  manure. 
A  great  many  practical,  successful 
horticulturists  have  for  many  years 
been  using  these  organic  materials 
with  greater  success  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fertility  in  the  soil  and 
have  secured  finer,  higher,  priced 
fruit  more  in  demand  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  with  satisfactory  yields. 
At  last  there  seem  to  be  authorita¬ 
tive,  scientifically  credible  experi¬ 
ments  with  mulch  in  orchards  by 
scientists  who  can  evaluate,  not 
merely  total  yield  and  estimated 
costs  of  different  types  of  culture, 
but  also  the  factors  operating  down 
in  the  soil,  both  mineral  and  also 
biological,  organic  and  physical.  And, 
of  equal  importance,  the  costs  are 
considered  as  relative  to  the  results 
obtained  and  the  conditions  existing 
in  each  situation. 

There  are  reports  of  recent  State 
Station  experiments  which  explain 
much  of  the  reasons  why  soil  is  trans¬ 
formed  from  the  dense,  infertile  soil, 
which  gradually  forms  when  nitrate 
fertilizers  are  used,  into  loose,  deep, 
fertile,  well  drained,  aerated  soils 
when  organic  materials  are  worked 
into  or  placed  on  dense  soils.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  factors  involved  are 
largely  biological,  they  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  ken  of  many  of  our  pom- 
ologists  who  seem  to  be  loath  to  rec¬ 
ognize  their  value  and  who  often  dis¬ 
credit  the  use  of  the  materials  that 
create  improved  conditions  which 
follow  their  use.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


This  Winter,  fruit  growers  have 
probably  been  most  interested  as  I 
have  in  the  general  decline  in  the 
farm  price  of  nearly  all  agricultural 
commodities  with  exception  of  the 
few  so-called  basics  under  high  price 
support  government  purchase  pro¬ 
grams.  While  I  recognize  that  apple 
prices  have  been  fairly  strong  and 
steady  during  this  marketing  season, 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  w’all.  We’ll 
have  to  face  up  to  the  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  high  and  higher  costs  and  de¬ 
clining  prices  in  farm  products 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  may  be  sooner 
than  we  think. 

What  can  we  do  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  when  it  comes?  It  is  unlikely 
that  labor  costs  will  be  lowered,  be¬ 
cause  of  keener  competition  among 
manufacturers  of  items  that  growers 
buy,  there  may  be  slight  savings  in 
machinery,  spray  materials  and  pack¬ 
ing  supplies;  however,  the  labor  that 
goes  into  every  phase  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  delivery  of  these  items 
will  keep  any  such  savings  low. 

We  could  strive  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre,  but  the  mounting- 
cost  of  harvest,  packing  and  pack¬ 
ages,  storage,  transportation,  and 
marketing  is  consuming  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  overall  cost  each 
year.  These  heavy  costs  would  de¬ 
feat  any  effort  to  increase  production 
per  acre  as  a  way  to  meet  a  decline 
in  market  price  of  fruit  and  make  a 
profit. 

Dr.  Brunk  of  Cornell  University 
in  his  studies  on  “What  Makes  Apples 
Sell”  has  pointed  out  that  movement 
of  apples  per  100  customers  who  pass 
through  a  store  can  be  increased 
250  per  cent  by  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
bination  six-pound  polythene  bag  and 
bulk  display.  And,  furthermore,  he 
points  out  that  the  price  per  pound 
of  apples  does  not  change  this  ratio 
of  movement  with  this  method  of 
selling.  This  information  has  been 
most  helpful  and  profitable  to  grow¬ 
ers.  With  this  information  in  the 


hands  of  growers  and  being  used  by 
them  more  generally  all  the  time,  we 
have  the  first  tool  to  combat  this  price 
situation  as  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  article.  Now  we 
need  additional  information  that 
could  forestall  ruinous  prices  for 
apples  in  years  ahead  when  condi¬ 
tions  may  favor  above  normal  pro¬ 
duction.  Donald  F.  Green 

Chazy,  N.  Y. 

In  our  orchards*  we  consider 
mulching  under  the  trees  as  far  as 
the  branches  extend  one  of  our  most 
important  operations.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  for  20  years,  using  all  the 
mulch  we  can  grow  on  land  not  suit¬ 
able  for  orchards  and  often  supple¬ 
menting  that  with  hay  damaged  by 
rain  from  dairymen.  Our  bearin'* 
apple  orchards  have  received  a  good 
application  every  three  years.  Enough 
has  been  done  in  our  pear  orchards 
to  prove  it  just  as  valuable  to  them. 
The  ability  of  such  treated  orchards 
to  stand  drought  is  so  outstanding 
that  we  may  well  consider  other 
sources  of  mulch  to  Supplement  our 
supply. 

Having  grown  an  expensive  apple 
crop,  the  job  is  only  partially  com¬ 
pleted;  't  must  be  sold.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  packing  operations  are 
satisfactory,  whether  it  be  cell,  layer, 
jumble  or  bagging.  New  England  and 
Eastern  New  York  are  covered  by 
the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute,  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  from  apple  growers 
at  two  cents  per  bushel  on  their  No. 
1  or  better  apples,  which  in  this  area 
are  predominantly  McIntosh.  Radio 
and  TV  advertising  started  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  continued 
through  last  month.  1951  advertising 
continued  during  the  Fall  so  long  as 
money  was  available  but,  with  even 
the  limited  amount  of  advertising, 
the  market  advanced  about  75  cents 
per  bushel.  The  Institute  directors 
then  decided  that  one  cent  per  bushel, 
which  has  been  the  rate  up  to  that 
time,  was  insufficient  and  a  two  cent 
rate  was  voted.  1952  was  a  short 
crop  year  and  did  not  give  the  de¬ 
sired  income.  With  a  heavy  crop  in 
1953,  except  for  Baldwin,  and  with 
good  grower  support,  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  has  really  had  its  first  good 
chance.  McIntosh  have  averaged  at 
least  $1.00  per  bushel  more  than  in 
1951,  with  an  all-time  out-of-storage 
movement.  Where  else,  I  wonder, 
could  an  investment  of  two  cents  in¬ 
crease  to  $1.00  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time?  Can  any  apple  grower  really 
afford  not  to  support  such  a  worth¬ 
while  effort  of  self  help  to  increase 
the  return  on  an  expensively  grown 
crop  of  apples? 

Norman  H.  Barnes,  Sr. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 


Today  the  fashion  is  to  pack  apples 
in  plastic  bags — five  pounds  to  the 
bag.  These  small  bags  allow  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  carry  the  package  home  and 
keep  them  in  a  small  space.  It  is  a 
long  step  from  the  160-pound  barrel 
to  the  5-pound  bag. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
head  of  the  household  to  buy  several 
barrels  of  apples  in  the  Fall  of  the 
year  and  place  them  in  the  cellar  for 
the  use  of  the  family  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  There  was  usually  a  dish  of 
apples  on  the  table  in  the  sitting 
room  and  every  one  helped  him¬ 
self.  Apples  were  freely  used  in  the 
form  of  sauces,  pies,  puddings  and, 
when  baked  and  served  with  cream, 
they  made  a  wonderful  dish. 

Due  to  modern  housing  conditions, 
where  people  live  in  houses  or  apart¬ 
ments  with  no  storage  space,  and 
also  because  of  the  demands  on  the 
housewife  for  purposes  other  than 
housekeeping,  she  no  longer  buys  the 
fresh  fruit  which  she  has  to  wash, 
pare  and  cook.  Now  she  buys  her 
apples  in  cans,  cooked  and  ready  for 
use.  The  only  apples  bought  for  use 
in  their  fresh  shape  are  those  to  be 
eaten  out-of-hand.  This  trend  in 
marketing  was  very  noticeable  in  the 
disposal  of  last  season’s  crop.  We 
had  an  active  demand  for  ^processing 
apples  during  the  harvest.  There  was 
not  enough  of  the  home-grown  fruit 
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to  go  around  and  the  canners  had  to 
go  afield  to  fill  their  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  the  retail  market 
has  been,  sluggish.  This  has  been 
true  in  all  apple  producing  centers. 
In  Virginia,  Michigan  and  New  York 
the  quotations  have  been,  “market 
dull,  little  demand.”  If  this  trend  con¬ 
tinues  it  behooves  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  they 
plant  trees,  so  as  to  set  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  their  acreage  to  varieties 
that  are  adapted  to  processing. 

Percy  R.  Morgan 
Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Unless  the  small  grower  and  con¬ 
signor  has  actually  visited  the  con¬ 
suming  markets  of  Boston  and  New 
York  and  viewed  the  fine  selection 
and  pack  of  the  local  or  nearby 
growers,  he  can  have  little  idea  of 
the  strong  competition  he  is  up 
against.  Only  then  may  he  under¬ 
stand  that  with  the  loss  of  package, 
the  transportation  and  commission 
charges,  he  should  be  especially  care¬ 
ful  to  ship  only  a  first  class  product 
this  long  distance. 

Slack  picking  and  dump  barrel  stor¬ 
age  result  in  a  light  bruising  of  even 
the  finest  apples,  apparent  only  to 
the  consumer  when  he  tries  to  peel 
the  fruit  in  late  Winter,  taken  late 
and  apparently  sound  from  the  home 
cold  storage.  He  may  be  obliged  to 
discard  a  half  inch  of  the  outer  layer, 
containing  a  good  part  of  the  flavor 
of  the  entire  apple.  Also,  it  is  then 
possible  to  find  in  the  center  of  the 
pack  some  smaller  size  and  defec¬ 
tive  specimens  that  should  have  been 
in  a  lower  grade.  Too  often  fast 
potato  pickers  are  loose  among  fine 
fruit  without  strict  supervision  as 
to  handling  and  grab. hastily  two  or 
three  fruits  at  a  time  and  throw  them 
into  unpadded  crates.  In  the  packing 
rooms  we  have  seen  fruits  dumped 
and  the  lids  forced  down  without 
any  attemots  to  level  or  settle  the 
pack  fir  ml}'. 

Careful  handling  and  grading  pay 
big  when  you  offer  any  food  product 
on  a  critical  mai'ket.  Fine  color  and 
even  sized  apples,  when  offered  in 
compartment  packages,  always  have 
a  ready  sale.  Selected  potatoes  of 
even  size  brought  double  price  on 
the  Boston  open  market  this  Winter 
with  quick  sale.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  farm  product,  and  fruit  espe¬ 
cially.  Walter  A.  Withrow 

South  Penobscot,  Me. 


The  production  of  apples  has  been 
looked  on  with  favor  and  stepped  up 
wherever  it  could  be  done.  In  Europe 
the  se|-up  is  marked.  It  is  also 
marked  in  a  country  like  Japan,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Japanese, 
marked  advance  was  made  in  Korea. 
Advances  are  seen  in  South  America. 
The  Argentine  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  supply  European  markets 
formerly  met  by  the  U.S.  The  Chilean 
crop  is  going  back  to  Germany  as  it 
did  once  before.  The  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,  outside  of 
Canada,  is  seeking  to  come  into  a 
form  of  mutual  arrangement  to  sup¬ 
port  the  sterling  area  and  these  ad¬ 
justments  are  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  U.S 
and  Canada  are  quite  well  barred 
from  markets  they  formerly  had  and 
the  possibility  of  restoration  is  not 
too  hopeful,  although  that  is  no 


reason  why  we  should  look  on  the 
problem  as  closed.  But  it  is  going 
to  take  work  to  reopen  these  markets 
and  the  first  essential  is  to  recognize 
the  effect  of  these  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  inhibiting  factor  they 
can  become.  Our  business  is  free 
business,  where  one  can  sell  the 
goods  and  take  the  money.  The  U.S. 
is  not  ready,  nor  should  it  be,  in  my 
judgment,  to  act  as  the  backer  of 
shrinking  currencies  or  currencies  of 
doubtful  value.  In  a  free  market 
these  currencies  would  arop  to  their 
own  level,  but  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  not  ready  to  let  this  hap¬ 
pen  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  an 
artificial  condition.  There  is  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  some  of  these  factors  tak¬ 
ing  place  and  with  some  years  of 
peace  this  will  be  extended. 

In  the  meantime,  the  production 
of  some  of  our  fruits  may  need  to  be 
maintained  at  a  level  to  meet  domestic 
requirements  and  from  a  price  stand¬ 
point  there  is  no  better  market.  We 
have  had  three  short  apple  crops. 
Some  day  we  may  get  a  larger  crop 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past  three 
years.  We  may  be  forced  to  meet  a 
situation  such,  as  confronted  potatoes 
or  citrus,  in  which  prices  may  be  so 
far  below  those  which  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  that  it  will  be  a  shock. 

It  is  wise  to  make  sure  that  every 
cost  factor  is  critically  examined  this 
year  because  the  man  who  has  the 
lowest  cost  per  bushel  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  that  he  will  be  able  to  come 
out  with  a  profit,  and  some  indivi¬ 
duals  with  high  cost  per  unit,  may 
find  themselves  in  a  losing  position. 

With  the  progress  new  made  in 
promotion  of  the  apple,  1  believe  we 
can  sell  any  crop  we  can  grow  pro¬ 
vided  the  quality  is  maintained  and 
at  a  price  which  will  assure  the 
grower  a  profit. 

Samuel  Fraser 

International  Apple  Assn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  writing  this  from  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  after  talking  with  a  local  buyer 
loading  cars  of  bulk  oranges  for  a 
juice  plant  in  Georgia.  He  is  pay¬ 
ing  $1.00  per  field  crate,  holding 
about  two  bushels  each,  for  oranges 
on  the  tree.  He  pays  14  cents  per 
crate  for  picking.  Hence  they  cost  him 
60  cents  to  70  cents  per  bushel,  loaded 
on  the  cars.  The  grower  receives 
about  50  cents  per  bushel  for  grow¬ 
ing  them  up  to  harvest  time.  Grape¬ 
fruit  prices  are  even  lower  —  10  to 
20  cents  per  crate  on  the  trees,  and 
growers  are  being  advised  to  let  them, 
drop  on  the  ground  for  fertilizer 
rather  than  to  harvest  them.  The 
highest  priced  citrus  in  ths  locality 
is  the  Mineola  Tangelo.  I  paid  90 
cents  for  a  peck  of  the  larger  size  at 
a  grower’s  roadside  stand.  Growers 
expect  a  somewhat  better  price  for 
their  Valencias — the  standard  late 
orange. 

Apple  and  citrus  prices  are  the 
reverse  of  those  prevailing  two  to 
four  years  ago  when  frozen  concen¬ 
trated  citrus  juices  came  into  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Then  citrus  prices  looked 
very  good  to  the  apple  grower.  Now 
apple  prices  look  good  to  the  citi'us 
grower. 

Much  has  been  done  by  various 
apple  growers  to  reduce  production 
and  handling  costs,  especially  by  the 
use  of  automatic  spray  machines,  by 
lowering  the  tops  of  high  trees  to 


What  a  Difference 

Between  the  Oldest  and  the  Newest 


BUICK 


The  spectacular  "Skylark"  has 
a  200-horsepower  engine.  The 
car  is  less  than  five  feet  high 
even  when  the  top  is  up. 


This  1903  "buckboard"  model 
was  the  earliest  of  all  Buicks. 
It  had  a  two-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  and  a  two-cylinder  engine 
which  developed  21  horsepower. 
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And  Mhaf  a  Difference  in  Plug  Performance 
Since  AC  Developed  ihe  Paienied  CORALOX Insulator 


The  1903  Buick  was  as  much  a  sen¬ 
sation  in  its  day  as  the  sleek  new 
“Skylark”  is  today.  But  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  that  half  century  has  made 
in  Buick  appearance  and  perform¬ 
ance!  AC  Spark  Plugs  have  a 
similarly  brilliant  record  of  im¬ 
provements— the  latest  and  greatest 
of  which  is  assuredly  the  patented 
CORALOX  Insulator. 

CORALOX  has  no  chemical  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  oxide  coatings  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  leaded  fuels. 
What’s  more  —  CORALOX  is  so 


amazingly  strong  that  AC  can  use 
'  longer,  thinner  insulator  tips  which 
heat  up  faster  to  burn  away  oil  and 
wet  carbon.  Thus  CORALOX  resists 
both  oxide  and  carbon  coatings  — 
recognized  as  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  plug  misfiring. 

No  other  spark  plugs  have  patented 
CORALOX  Insulators.  The  next 
time  you  change  plugs  in  car,  truck 
or  tractor,  insist  on  ACs.  You  will 
soon  see  the  difference  patented 
CORALOX  can  make  in  engine  per¬ 
formance  and  economy. 
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Original  Equipment  on  Nearly 
as  Many  New  Cars  and  Trucks 
as  All  Oilier  Makes  Combined 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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Among  these  successful  fruit  growers  one  New  Yorker 
has  as  much  confidence  in  horticultural  experience  as  in  scien¬ 
tific  experiments;  he  stresses  the  great  values  of  orchard  mulch. 
Another  from  N.  Y.  State  believes  that  modern  packaging  and 
sales  methods  are  the  tools  with  which  to  cushion  or  prevent 
a  collapse  of  fruit  prices.  A  Connecticut  grower  places  his  faith 
in  the  marketing  future  with  the  N.  Y.-N.  E.  A^ple  Institute 
which  this  year,  he  says,  added  a  dollar  to  the  price  of  apples. 

A  veteran  orchardist  sees  the  tin  can  and  glass  jar  in  his 
apple  view  and  recommends  dual-purpose  —  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessing  —  apple  varieties  when  setting  new  trees.  Selection 
and  proper  handling  are  the  chief  points  of  a  Maine  grower;  a 
Vermont  apple  and  blueberry  grower  takes  a  look  at  the  com¬ 
petitive  citrus  industry  in  Florida. 

Selling  the  fruit  is  the  important  job  says  another  New 
York  grower;  the  organizations  can  sell  the  fruit,  he  says,  but 
too  many  growers  have  not  been  carrying  their  share  of  the 
financial  load  of  selling.  An  apple  economist  sees  international 
competition  cutting  American  fruit  exports;  but  he,  along  with 
the  growers,  says  the  low-cost,  high-quality  bushel  will,  with 
promotion,  always  make  a  profit. 
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QUICK  STARTING 


O  i  J  j  Jf  t 


CHAINSAWS 


The  Heart  is  the 
World  Famous 


Clinton  Engine 


without  guidebar 
and  chain 


•  Fast  Cutting 

•  14  to  4 2"  Guidebars 

•  Lightweight 

2  Models!  lowest  cost! 
Also  manufacturers  of 
quick  starting  Gasoline 
Engines  and-  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  Outboards. 
See  your  Dealer  or  write 
for  free  booklet  and  prices. 


Chainsaw  Div. — Dept.  45“ B 

CLINTON  MACHINE  CO* 

Clinton,  Michigan 
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easier  with  new 


PARAGON  Power  Sprayer 


One  man  with  this  compact  12-gal. 
Paragon  can  effectively  spray  insec* 
ticides,  disinfectants,  weed  killers.* 
whitewash,  water-based  cement 
paints.  Latest  type  spray  gun  produces 
mist  for  wide  coverage,  or  stream  25  feet 
high.  Pump  delivers 
up  to  lj/2  gals,  p  min* 
ute.  Low  priced.  See 
your  dealer  or  write 
for  literature  on  hand 
and  power  sprayers. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 

401  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
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BOOST  YOUR 

PER-ACRE  YIELD 


8  ^O^KS 


Get  extra  growing  power  in  your  fields, 
extra  per-aere  yields  with  Vertagreen. 
Every  year  more  and  more  farmers  re¬ 
port  remarkably  higher  yields  with 
Vertagreen  than  with  any  other  plant 
food  they’ve  ever  used.  Vertagreen  is 
carefully  blended  so  that  every  bagful, 
every  ton  contains  a  proper  balance  of 
plant  food  elements.  This  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  active  elements  gets  your  crop 
off  to  a  quick  start  and  carries  it  through 
to  harvest  time.  See  your  friendly 
Armour  agent  today.  Ask  him  for 
Vertagreen — an  analysis  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  soils  and  crops  in  your  section. 
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reduce  spraying  and  picking  costs  and 
by  using  modern  brush  removal 
equipment.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  reduce  handling  costs  at 
harvest  time.  Various  devices  for 
reducing  picking  costs  are  being 
tried.  Perhaps  the  most  progress  has 
been  made  in  handling  the  fruit 
from  orchard  to  grader  by  the  use  of 
pallets.  Many  more  fruit  growers  will 
palletize  during  the  next  few  years 
in  order  to  reduce  the  costs  of  han¬ 
dling  their  fruit  in  and  about  the 
storage,  packing  house  and  orchard. 

William  H.  Darrow,  Sr. 

Putney,  Vt. 


Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  to  convince  consumers  that 
they  should  certainly  change  their 
eating  habits.  Many  of  these  mil¬ 
lions  are  spent  to  sell  foods  that  are 
directly  competitive  with  the  fruits 
my  neighbors  and  I  grow.  I  believe 
that  selling  apples  and  cherries  is 
the  most  important  job  confronting 
growers  of  those  fruits.  We  are  ra¬ 
pidly  approaching  the  point  where 
few  foods  can  be  called  necessities. 
Name  almost  any  food  you  will,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  basics 
like  meats  and  potatoes,  and  there 
are  other  foods  that  can  be  served 
as  substitutes.  That  means  that  if 
we  are  to  sell  our  New  York  cherries 
and  apples,  we  must  everlastingly  re¬ 
mind  the  consuming  public  of  their 
desirability.  “Out  of  sight”  is  “out 
of  mind”  in  today’s  food  market. 

Manufacturers  and  businessmen  in 
other  than  agricultural  lines  have 
recognized  that  fact  for  years.  They 
have-  found  that  a  substantial  portion 


of  every  dollar  .they  spend  must  be 
used  to  convince  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  value  of  their  product. 
Farmers  cannot  do  a  promotion  job 
as  individuals  because  we  do  not 
control  a  large  enough  volume  to 
develop  adequately  a  market  by  our¬ 
selves  through  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  sales  effort.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  need  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  New  York  Cherry 
Growers  Assn,  and  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Growers  Assn.,  working 
in  conjunction  with  similar  State  and 
national  organizations,  are  already 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  insuring 
a  strong  demand  for  our  products 
through  vigorous  promotion. 

All  of  us  in  the  fruit  business  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  produce 
apples  and  cherries,  but  we  have  been 
spending  pennies  for  a  most  import¬ 
ant  job — selling.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  two  products  that  are  good, 
that  are  nutritious,  and  that  give 
pleasure  when  eaten.  We  are  missing 
an  opportunity  that  is  ours  if  we  do 
not  meet  the  challenge  and  “sell” 
our  products.  H.  M.  Putnam 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Poultry  Assn,  and  the 
Extension  Service  was  the  Poultry 
Sanitation  and  Disease  Clinic  held 
at  the  Flemington  Auction  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  Dr.  David  Tudor,  Poultry 
Pathologist  at  Rutgers,  discussed 
common  ailments  and  gave  vaccin¬ 
ation  recommendations.  P  o  u  1 1  r  y 
Specialist  J.  C.  Taylor  discussed  the 
importance  of  clean  environment 
and  good  sanitary  practices  to  pro¬ 
duce  healthy  replacement  pullets. 
Associate  County  Agent  William 
McIntyre  gave  some  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improving  the  range  and 
some  local  poultrymen  supplemented 
these  remarks  with  their  own  ex¬ 
periences.  George  Lachenmayr  of 
Whitehouse  Station  described  the  use 
of  a  Steam  Jenny  to  clean  brooder 
houses,  range  shelters  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  Donald  DeMott  of  Flem¬ 
ington  gave  similar  experiences  with 
a  power  sprayer;  both  felt  it  did  the 
job  quicker  and  with  much  less 
labor/  Scott  Case  of  John  P.  Case 
and  Son  of  Three  Bridges  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  use 
of  electric  fence  to  keep  foxes,  coons 
and  dogs  off  the  poultry  range.  The 
fence  is  so  effective  that  these  poul¬ 
trymen  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
close  the  range  shelters  at  night; 
this  results  in  a  big  saving  in  labor. 


The  Middletown  High  School 
apple-packing  team  was  the  winner 
in  the  State  Vo-Ag  Apple-Packing 
Contest  at  the  Future  Farmers  Rally 
during  Farmers  Week.  Donald  Heath- 
cote  ana  Irvin  Stiles  made  up  the 
team  and  Heathcote  received  the 
highest  individual  score  for  his  team 
with  a  record  of  98.0  points.  New¬ 
ton  High  School  placed  ..second  and 
Hopewell  High  School  third.  Russell 
Christie  of  Newton  received  the 
the  highest  individual  score  for  his 
team  and  Richard  Van  Dyke  the 
highest  score  for  the  Hopewell  •team. 
New  Brunswick  came  out  first  in  the 
Egg-Grading  Contest,  with  Sussex 
High  School  second  and  Vineland 
third.  Roger  Locandro  of  New 
Brunswick  was  the  highest  individual 
scorer  with  87%  points.  Walter  Wies- 
loske  of  Sussex  came  in  second  and 
Ralph  Kuhn  of  Vineland  third.  Lo¬ 
candro  and  John  Donhue  composed 
the  winning  team. 


The  New  Jersey  Farm  Forestry 
and  Christmas  Tree  Growers  Assn., 
which  was  organized  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  led  successfully  during 
the  early  developing  period  by  Col. 
Frederick  Herr  of  Stanton,  elected 
C.  B.  Hutchinson  of  Cranbury  as  its 


new  president  for  the  coming  year. 
Douglas  Roy  of  Branchville  was 
elected  vice-president.  Donald  Dila- 
tush  of  Robbinsville  and  Austin  N. 
Lentz,  extension  forester  at  Rutgers 
University,  were  re-elected  treasurer 
and  executive  secretary  respectively. 
Summer  activities  planned  for  the 
group  include  trips  to  the  State 
nursery  in  Trenton,  the  Dilatush 
holly  farm  at  Robbinsville,  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  Christmas  tree  planting  and  a 
logging  operation  and  timber  sale 
near  Princeton,  The  association  is 
making  a  very  satisfactory  growth  as 
the  large  attendance  at  the  Farmers’ 
Week  meeting  at  Trenton  indicated. 

With  an  anticipated  reduction  of 
11  per  cent  in  potato  acreage  this 
year  compared  with  last,  the  State 
will  be  down  to  the  lowest  acreage  on 
record.  According  to  farmers’  inten¬ 
tions,  the  21,000  acres  of  potatoes  this 
year  are  the  fewest  since  crop  re¬ 
porting  records  were  started  in  1866. 
The  1954  planting  will  be  54  per  cent 
below  the  10-year  average  of  46.000 
harvested  during  the  1943-52  period; 
the  largest  acreage  on  record  for  the 
Garden  State  was  94,000  in  1917. 
New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  important 
producing  areas  during  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  summer  crop  season. 
Other  States  in  this  group  are  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  Texas;  all  of  them 
report  lower  acreages  this  year.  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  be  14  per  cent  under  last 
and  Maryland  11  per  cent  below  last 
year’s  acreage. 

At  least  two  New  Jersey  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  and  possibly  many 
others,  get  ,  out  very  interesting  news 
letters  to  their  membership.  The 
Stanton  Grange  and  the  Morris 
Grange  in  recent  issues  report  the 
good  work  being  done  by  their 
committees  sponsoring  regular 
dances  for  their  young  folks.  Not 
only  are  these  activities  responsible 
for  raising  considerable  money  to 
work  off  debts  or  operate  the  Grange, 
but  they  also  provide  a  wholesome 
form  of  entertainment  for  the  young 
people  of  the  community.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  committees  who  de¬ 
vote  their  time  to  such  a  worthy 
community  activity. 


In  keeping  with  the  trend  down¬ 
ward  in  winter  wheat  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  this  year,  New 
Jersey  farmers  report  a  reduction  of 
about  14  per  cent.  USIJA  reports 
indicate  a  decrease  of  about  18  per 
cent  for  the  entire  nation.  There 
were  92,000  acres  of  winter  wheat 
planted  in  New  Jersey  last  Fall,  as 
compared  with  107,000  acres  the 
previous  year.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Erosion  and  Soil  Losses 


Just  as  the  construction  engineer 
would  ask  the  question,  "What  is 
the  factor  of  safety  in  that  structure 
under  stress?”,  so  we  may  well  come 
around  to  ask  the  question,  “What  is 
the  allowable  loss  by  erosion  of  soil 
under  its  use  in  agriculture  without 
reduction  in  its  productivity?”  Simply 
put,  we  know  that  the  allowable  loss 
by  erosion  from  the  top  of  a  surface 
soil  would  be  that  amount  of  new 
surface  soil  we  can  make  during  that 
time  from  subsoil  below  it. 

Involved  in  this  process  of  con¬ 
verting  the  upper  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  into  the  equivalent  in  physical 
properties  and  productivity  of  the 
surface  soil  are:  (a)  the  supply  of 
reserve  minerals  of  nutrient  value  in 
the  subsoil;  (b)  the  rate  of  their 
weathering  and  of  their  delivery  of 
nutrients  within  the  sand  and  silt 
in  exchangeable  form  to  the  clay; 
and  (c)  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
that  can  be  added.  Since  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  must  be  grown  in 
place,  the  amount  produced  while 
trying  to  maintain  the  productivity 
of  the  soil  determines  whether  or  not 
the  erosion  loss  is  being  restored  and 
the  productivity  maintained.  Organic 
matter  production  is  the  summation 
of  climate,  reserve  mineral  nutrient 
release,  micrebial  artivity,  nitrogen 
status  and  crop  production,  or  all 
these  in  their  final  combined  effects 
for  soil  upkeep.  In  general,  we  all 
agree  that  a  decline  in  the  organic 
matter  content  of  the  soil  is  a  decline 
in  its  fertility  and  productivity.  Con¬ 
versely,  then,  if  we  can  maintain  the 
organic  matter  in  the  remaining  soil 
while  a  given  amount  of  annual  ero¬ 
sion  loss  is  occurring,  then  that  ero¬ 
sion  loss  as  tons  of  soil  per  acre  per 
year  can  be  considered  allowable. 

Soil  Loss  Studies 

Soil  conservation  research  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  has  been  measuring  the  ero¬ 
sion  losses  on  many  experimental 
plots.  The  erosion  losses  from  these 


plots  have  been  correlated  with  their 
crop  production  and  with  the  loss  or 
gain  in  soil  fertility.  Data  from  the 
research  at  Clarinda,  Iowa,  and  at 
Bethany  and  McCredie,  Missouri, 
are  available  for  use  in  arriving  at 
the  possible  allowable  losses  from 
these  soils  as  tons  per  acre  per  year 
while  maintaining  their  productivity. 
These  areas  under  study  represent 
.  the  Marshall,  Shelby  and  Putnam 
soil  types  respectively.  Diversification 
in  the  use  of  these  soils  is  implied 
with  pasture  studies  and  rate  of  live¬ 
stock  growth  included  at  McCredie. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Marshall  and 
Shelby  soils,  it  was  the  figure  of  four 
tons  per  acre  per  year  for  erosion 
loss  for  which  there  was  neither  an 
increase  nor  a  decrease  in  the  organic 
matter  content  of  the  regular  depth 
of  the  surface  soil.  This  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  amount  of  annual  soil 
loss  is  allowable  on  these  two  soil 
types  without  jeopardizing  the  future 
productivity  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  Putnam,  the  organic  matter 
content  remained  constant  when  the 
soil  loss  by  erosion  above  those 
figures  for  this  planosol  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  decreases  in  the  organic 
matter  level  in  the  regular  depth  of 
the  surface  soil  an  consequently  by 
decreases  in  productivity.  Conversely, 
losses  by  erosion  less  than  these 
figures  represented  increases  in  fer¬ 
tility.  Data  now  accumulated  over  a 
long  time  have  held  to  the  same 
trends  and  substantiate  the  values 
of  allowable  soil  loss  by  erosion 
given  above. 

Four  Tons  Soil  Lost  in  Year 

From  the  similarity  of  other  soils 
in  the  State  to  those  under  study,  it 
seems  safe  to  suggest  the  value  of 
four  tons  per  acre  as  the  allowable 
soil  loss  for  almost  all  of  the  soils  of 
Missouri  except  (a)  the  claypan  soils, 
(b)  the  Ozark  soiis,  and  (c)  those 
of  the  Ozark  border  area.  For  these 
three  groups  of  soils,  the  allowable 
loss  suggests  itself  as  one  between 
two  and  three  tons  per  acre  per  year. 


That  such  soil  loss  by  erosion  is 
allowable  can  be  deduced  from  crop 
yield  data  on  the  .  surface  soils  of 
varying  depths  that  show  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  erosion  to  crop  production. 
These  data  from  the  two  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  research  fields  at  Bethany 
and  McCredie  indicate  that  the  loss 
of  soil  amounting  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  by  erosion  means  a  reduction  in 
yield  by  four  bushels  of  corn  and 
by  1.6  bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre. 
If  the  soil  loss  is  no  greater  than  four 
tons  pgr  acre  per  year,  this  amount 
requires  40  years  for  the  loss  of  a 
single  inch  of  depth  of  surface  soil. 
Such  a  low  rate  of  removal  from  the 


top  of  the  surface  soil  suggests  that 
we  can  offset  it  by  building  fertility 
downward  into  the  subsoil.  It  sug¬ 
gests  also  the  possibility  of  main¬ 
taining  our  surface  soil  at  a  constant 
but  high  level  of  productivity  through 
fertilizer  additions  deeper  in  the  soil 
and  through  crop  rotations  putting 
organic  matter  there,  all  with  no 
strain  on  reasonable  agricultural 
economics. 

There  is  hope  then,  that  we  can 
meet  the  problem  of  soil  erosion  and 
continue  to  keep  our  soils  productive 
when  we  reduce  erosion  to  the  allow¬ 
able  losses  for  the  soils  we  use. 

William  A.  Albrecht 


Plastic  Pipe  for  Water  Line 


I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  rough 
drawing  showing  the  water  line 
which  we-  have  put  in.  It  is  not  yet 
filled  with  water  as  we  put  it  in 
last  Fall  to  get  a  head  start  in  the 
Spring  with  our  proposed  house. 

After  reading  the  article  regard¬ 
ing  pipe  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  we  began  to 
wonder  if  we  had  been  hasty  in  put¬ 
ting  in  plastic  pipe  without  getting 
as  much  information  as  we  should 
have.  Belatedly  we  would  like  to 
know  if  we  will  have  too  much 
pressure  for  this  pipe  and,  if  not, 
will  we  have  enough  pressure  to 
flush  a  toilet  on  the  second  floor, 
without  the  addition  of  a  pump. 

The  pipe  is  supposed  to  withstand 
a  bursting  pressure  of  200  pounds 
and  have  a  working  pressure  up  to 
120  pounds.  mrs.  e.  p.  w. 

New  York 

Your  sketch  shows  that  your  spring 
source  is  about  25  feet  higher  than 
the  first  floor  level  of  your  house.  If 
the  pipe  was  buried  an  additional 
.five  feet  lower,  it  would  produce  a 
maximum  pressure  in  the  pipe  line 
of  12.9  pounds  per  square  inch.  As 
your  plastic  pipe  has  a  noted  safe 
working  capacity  of  120  pounds  per 


square  inch  at  120  degrees  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  has  ample  strength. 

Most  bathroom  fixtures  require  a 
discharge  rate  of  from  three  to  five 
gallons  per  minute  to  operate  satis¬ 
factorily;  this  is  roughly  between 
one  and  five  pounds  of  continuous 
pressure  at  the  faucet.  The  discharge 
rate  is  also  affected  by  pipe  friction 
which  reduces  the  velocity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  run  and 
the  number  of  turns.  Also,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inside  of  the  pipe 
affects  the  flow;  smooth  pipe  offers 
less  resistance  than  older  pipe  which 
is  apt  to  be  rough. 

It  is  not  possible  to  figure  the  de- 
liyery  at  your  second  floor  accurately 
without  knowing  more  about  the 
conditions.  However,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  estimate  that  you  will 
have  a  discharge  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  gallons  per  minute.  This 
should  be  satisfactory. 

D.  E.  Waite 


Private  credit  is  wealth;  public 
honor  is  security.  The  feather  that 
adorns  the  royal  bird  supports  its 
flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and 
you  fix  him  to  the  earth.  —  Junius , 
Letters,  Letter  42. 
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more  than  you  have  ever  had  before, 
more  than  any  other  tillage  tools. 


Fit  any  field  for  planting  with 
this  one  basic  unit  and  change¬ 
able  gang  attachments.  The 
basic  unit  is  a  rugged  steel 
frame  which  is  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  hydraulically  from  the 
tractor  seat,  or  by  a  hand-oper¬ 
ated  wobble  pump,  for  depth 
control  and  transport. 


As  a  potato  grower  you  know  that  your  profits 
depend  on  a  top-grading  crop.  That's  why  you  can't 
afford  to  let  wireworms  get  started  in  your  fields. 
Research  shows  that  even  one  wireworm  per  square 
foot  of  soil  can  reduce  potato  crop  value  one  entire 
grade.  So  why  risk  wireworm  damage  when  control 
is  easy  and  economical  with  HEPTACHLOR.  Two  to 
three  pounds  of  actual  HEPTACHLOR  per  acre  at  or 
before  planting  time  controls  wireworms  for  a  full 
growing  season.  HEPTACHLOR  can  be  applied  easily 
and  quickly  with  standard  insecticide  equipment. 
And  with  HEPTACHLOR  there  is  no  danger  of  harmful 
residues  or  adverse  quality  changes  in  potatoes  —  as 
proved  by  sensitive  chemical  analyses  and  taste  tests. 
Ask  your  insecticide  dealer  today  about  HEPTACHLOR. 
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The  Need  for  Orchard  Nutrition 


(Continued  from  Page  211) 

drought  conditions. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  see  that 
excess  water,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deficient  water,  on  the  other,  tend  to 
affect  trees  similarly.  Both  have 
somewhat  the  same  effect  as  ringing 
or  scoring  the  trunk  in  the  Spring. 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
this  is  associated  with  greater  for¬ 
mation  of  fruit  buds  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season;  this  occurs  provided  the 
tree  is  not  too  weak  in  the  beginning 
and  provided  the  current  crop  of 
fruit  is  not  excessively  heavy.  Thus, 
generally  speaking,  the  moisture 
conditions  of  last  year  will  tend  to 
induce  a  fair  to  good  bloom  for  1954. 
And  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
to  fertilize  these  trees  in  1954. 

Size  Up  Expanding  Leaves 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  most 
of  the  shoot  growth  and  leaf  develop¬ 
ment  occurs  within  about  a  six- 
week  period  after  growth  starts  in 
the  Spring.  This  is  the  most  critical 
time  to  have  adequate  nutrients,  par¬ 
ticularly  nitrogen,  available  to  the 
expanding  foliage.  If  the  bloom  is 
medium  to  heavy,  it  drains  the  nu¬ 
trients  and  carbohydrates  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  leaves.  Big  leaves  early 
in  the  season  are  most  important  for 
manufacturing  adequate  food  ma¬ 
terials  to  size  the  crop  and  bring  the 
tree  back  the1  next  year  with  bloom. 
It  is  a  common  observation  among 
growers  that  a  heavy  blooming  tree 
usually  gets  a  poor  start  in  shoot 
growth  and  leaf  sizing.  Thus,  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
trees  from  blossoming  too  heavily  in 
any  one  year. 

Growers  have  noted,  too,  that  if 
there  is  not  enough  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able  when  leaves  are  expanding — 
and  they  attain  only  one-fourth  to 
one-half  their  normal  size — it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  size  up  these 
leaves  later  by  subsequent  nitrogen 
applications.  In  other  words,  you 
either  size  up  the  leaves  during  the 
six-week  critical  period  in  the 


Spring  or  you  never  do.  While  the 
amount  of  reserve  carbohydrates  in 
the  wood  from  the  previous  growing 
season  influences  the  sizing  of  the 
leaves  at  this  ci’itical  period,  the 
available  nitrogen  at  this  time  is 
probably  the  most  important  factor 
affecting  leaf  size  under  most  con¬ 
ditions. 

If  this  Spring  should  be  on  the 
cool  and  wet  side,  it  will  consider¬ 
ably  delay  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
picked  up  by  the  roots  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  spurs  and  shoots  during 
the  critical  six-week  period.  In  view 
of  the  wet-dry  1953  ‘situation  and  re¬ 
sultant  reduced  vigor  of  the  trees,  it 
might  be  wise  to  apply  about  half  of 
the  nitrogen  at  least  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  break,  and  preferably 
earlier.  Then  it  would  be  effective  to 
supplement  this  nitrogen  with  urea 
sprays  before  and  after  bloom,  regu¬ 
lating  the  number  of  urea  sprays  and 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  applied 
according  to  the  bloom  appearing 
and  the  probable  set. 

Research  and  observations  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.’s  Dr.  C.  P.  Harley  at- 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  indicate  that 
soil  applications  of  nitrogen  before 
growth  starts  do  not  move  into  the 
spurs  and  shoots  in  any  amount 
until  three  to  four  weeks  after 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  Thus, 
the  use  of  urea  nitrogen  spray,  which 
is  known  to  enter  the  leaves  within 
a  few  hours  after  application,  will 
be  a  good  practice  this  season  for 
application  of  at  least  some  of  the 
nitrogen  required  by  the  trees. 

Anticipate  Nitrogen  Needs 

The  total  nitrogen  needed  by  an 
apple  tree  should  be  anticipated  at 
least  by  blossom  time  and  preferably 
by  the  time  the  fruit  bud  clusters 
are  visible.  Of  course,  there  are  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  frost  damage  and  poor 
pollination  weather,  together  with 
blossom  vigor  that  influence  the  crop 
set.  The  sooner  the  nitrogen  needs 


for  a  given  variety  or  block  of  trees 
are  determined  and  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  the  better.  All  the  nitrogen  for 
a  tree  should  be  supplied  by  not  later 
than  the  second  cover  spray,  and 
preferably  earlier  for  it  is  the  later 
applications  that,  in  most  cases,  are 
harmful  to  fruit  color,  quality  and 
maturity  at  harvest.  Nitrogen  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  tree  in  midseason  due  to 
late  'application  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  as  far  as  crop  quality 
and  next  year’s  bloom  are  concerned. 

Waiting  until  after  bloom  to  apply 
nitrogen  according  to  crop  size  is 
dubious.  I  would  call  it  bad  practice 
for  the  fundamental  reasons  outlined 
above. 

Where  Mulch  Is  Maintained 

Where  mulch  has  been  maintained 
at  a  f-our-to-eight-inch  depth  under 
the  trees  for  several  years,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  nutrient  other  than 
nitrogen  is  needed.  Mulch  is  a  good 
source  of  all  nutrients  needed  for 
plant  growth.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  however,  that  the  nutrient 
quality  of  mulches  varies  tremend¬ 
ously;  it  depends  upon  the  fertilizer 
applied  to  them,  the  fertility  of  the 
ground  upon  which  they  grew  and 
upon  the  species  of  plant  or  kind  of 
material.  Mulch  coming  from  rela¬ 
tively  fertile  bottomland  is  of  much 
higher  quality  and  more  likely  to 
show  tree  growth  and  fruiting  re¬ 
sponse  than  mulch  harvested  from 
unfertilized,  upland  soil.  Research  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  has  shown  this 
to  be  true.  Legume  mulches  are  high 
in  nitrogen  and  calcium  and  release 
them  quickly  upon  decomposition. 
Grain  straw  mulch  is  lower  in  ni¬ 
trogen  but  relatively  high  in  po¬ 
tassium;  it  tends  to  decompose  more 
slowly.  • 

When  mulch  is  used,  the  rate  of 
potassium  fertilization  from  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  carefully.  If  the  mulch  is 
applied  alternate  years,  sufficient 


potassium  is  probably  being  supplied 
to  the  tree  through  the  mulch,  alon* 
with  that  naturally  available  in  the 
soil.  The  use  of  commercial  potassium 
fertilizers  on  such  trees,  especially 
if  there  is  a  high  ratio  of  potassium 
to  nitrogen,  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  potassium  for  a  fruit 
tree  may  induce  magnesium  deficien¬ 
cy.  Under  most  conditions  in  the 
Northeast,  a  1-1  ratio  of  nitrogen  to 
potash  (as  in  an  8-8-8  mix)  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  nearly  correct  than  a  1-2 
ratio,  such  as  in  a  5-10-10  mix.  in 
light  sandy  soil,  where  the  reserve 
of  potash  is  likely  to  be  low,  the  use 
of  a  1-2  ratio  may  be  justified,  but 
there  is  not  yet  sufficient  information 
on  this  to  make  a  specific  recommen¬ 
dation  for  the  deciduous  fruits.  There 
are  data  for  citrus  in  Florida,  how¬ 
ever,  which  indicate  the  need  for  a 
1-2  ratio  of  nitrogen  to  potash  under 
light  sandy  soil  conditions. 

Trace  Elements  Needed 

It  has  been  demonstrated  rather 
clearly  that  boron  applications  are 
needed  by  apple  trees  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Most  growers  of  McIntosh  have 
a  standard  program  of  applying  bo¬ 
rax  or  its  equivalent  every  third 
Spring  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  one 
pound  per  mature  tree,  fn  soil  ring 
application. 

Some  orchards  have  a  magnesium 
deficiency  problem.  This  is  indicated 
by  interveinal  leaf  chlorosis  and/or 
scorch,  leaf  and  fruit  drop  anytime 
from  midseason  on,  particularly  on 
trees  or  limbs  bearing  a  medium  to 
heavy  crop.  Where  this  is  a  problem, 
the  first  requisite  is  to  maintain  the 
pH  at  around  6.0  by  using  high 
magnesium  lime.  The  best  emergency 
control  of  magnesium  deficiency 
until  soil  application  of  dolomite  or 
magnesuim  sulfate  takes  effect  is  to 
use  two  to  four  sprays  of  Epsom  salt 
when  the  foliage  is  young  and  start¬ 
ing  with  the  calyx  spray.  Many  New 
England  growers  use  magnesium 
sulfate  in  the  spray  tank  with  the 
regular  pesticide  program,  applying 
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CANNON  BALI  Door  Track 


It's  a  simple  one-man  Job  to  put  up  Cannon  Ball  Door 
Track!  Look  at  these  famous  Starline  "do-it-yourself" 
features!  Just  nail  the  track  in  place.  Then  screw  in 
the  lags.  Splice  collars  are  self-aligning  and  just 
can't  be  crookedly  installed.  Double-sided  hanger  straps 
stay  put  —  and  you  can  easily  adjust  door  in  or  out,  up  or  down, 
at  any  time.  Track  is  made  in  6,  8  and  10-foot  lengths.  Lighter 
weight  tracks  with  identical  features  also  available.  Why  put  up 
with  "cranky"  doors?  Install  Starline's  Cannon  Ball  Door  Track 
—  designed  especially  for  farm  buildings. 


Call  for  Cannon  Ball! 

The  track  designed  especially  for  farm  buildings 
and  "do-it-yourself." 


CHECK  THESE 


CAN  nM;  BALL 


FEATURES 


SELF-QILING  — Test  tube 
full  of  oil  in  every  hanger 
wheel. 

SELF-CLEANING  —  dirt 

rattles  out  of  the  slot  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  track. 


ENCLOSED  HANGERS  — 

Can’t  jump  track. 

10  LONG  BEARINGS  in 

each  wheel  for  longer  life. 


HIGH 

tracks. 


CARBON 

Have  $prin< 
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In  1954... 

Let  These  John  Deere  Potato  Tools 
Speed  Your  Operations/  Cut  Costs 

Here’s  a  real  time-saving,  money-saving  tip  for  ’54  .  .  . 

For  highest  production — at  lowest  cost  per  job — you  can’t 
beat  the  dependable,  now  better-than-ever  John  Deere  line  of 
potato  tools. 


Fast,  Accurate 

PLANTERS 

John  Deere  owners  are  getting 
98  to  100  per  cent  accuracy  at 
any  tractor  speed  up  to  4  miles 
per  hour!  That’s  real,  money-mak¬ 
ing  efficiency.  Big-capacity  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  enables  you  to 
sow  from  100  to  3,500  pounds 
per  acre.  One-,  two-,  and  four-row. 


Efii  e  ient 

DIGGERS 

John  Deere  One-Man  Level-Bed 
Diggers  are  known  everywhere 
for  their  clean  digging  with  less 
bruising.  Available  in  one-row  and 
two-row  sizes;  also  the  famous 
Double  Level-Bed,  shown  below, 
which  eliminates  “between  the 
row”  trash  clogging  .  .  .  digs 
two  rows  as  one.  Simple.  Strong. 


See  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  •  Write  for  Free  Literature 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois 


Quality  Potato  Tools  For  More  Than  60  Years 
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it  on  McIntosh  at  the  rate  of  15  to 
20  pounds  pe.r  100  gallons.  On  Rome 
Beauty,  we  have  found  15  to  20 
pounds  of  magnesium  sulfate  some¬ 
times  causes  yellowing,  leaf  drop, 
and  leaf  burn;  possibly  10  pounds 
per  100  gallons  is  safer  on  Rome.  If 
there  is  some  question  on  compati¬ 
bility  of  magnesium  sulfate  with  the 
newer  pesticides,  the  nutrient  spray 
can  be  applied  in  between  pesticide* 
sprays.  While  sprays  may  not  elimi¬ 
nate  magnesium  deficiency  symptoms 
completely,  under  most  conditions 
they  appreciably  reduce  leaf  scorch 
and  fruit  drop. 

Under  spotty  conditions,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  light  soil  types,  we  have 


obtained  response  to  manganese  and 
zinc  sprays.  Manganese  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  three  to  five  pounds  of  man¬ 
ganese  sulfate  per  100  gallons  in  the 
early  sprays,  both  peach  and  apple. 
Manganese  deficiency  may  appear  as 
a  result  of  over-liming;  the  pH 
should  not  go  over  6.5.  Leaves  show 
interveinal  yellowing  with  appreci¬ 
able  green  remaining  near  the  main 
veins.  It  appears  on  the  young  and 
medium-age  leaves. 

Under  most  orchard  conditions  in 
the  East,  however,  nitrogen,  as  indi¬ 
cated  earlier,  is  the  key  nutrient  in 
handling  the  growth  and  fruiting  of 
an  apple  tree. 


Experiment  in  Spray  Residues 


“If  a  little  is  good,  a  lot  is  better” 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays,  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  recently  completed  by  Dr. 
Saul  Rich,  plant  pathologist  at  the 
Connecticut  Station,  New  Haven, 
has  shown.  Contrary  to  what  one 
might  expect,  doubling  the  amount 
of  active  spray  ingredient  in  the 
spray  tank  does  not  double  the 
amount  retained  on  the  leaf  surface 
of  the  crops  to  be  protected — at  least 
in  the  case  of  some  sprays.  With 
these  chemicals,  the  point  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  is  1'eached  very  soon. 

Dr.  Rich's  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
zineb,  two  fungicides  commonly  used 
on  vegetable  crops  in  the  East.  The 
materials  were  applied  separately  to 
beans  and  celery,  in  varying  con¬ 
centrations  at  weekly  intervals.  A 
hydraulic  sprayer  was  used.  Leaf 
samples  were  taken  immediately  be¬ 
fore  and  after  each  spraying  and 
analyzed  for  the  amount  of  spray 
retained  by  the  leaf.  The  sampling 
before  spraying  showed  how  much 
deposit  remained  from  the  previous 
treatment  after  a  week’s  weather¬ 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
the  gain  in  deposit  became  less  and 
less  when  using  spray  liquids  more 
concentrated  than  4-2-100  (four  lbs. 
of  copper  sulfate  and  two  pounds  of 
lime  per  100  gallons  of  spray).  Below 
4-2-100,  doubling  the  concentration 
of  the  spray  liquid  doubled  the 
amount  of  Bordeaux  deposited  on 
the  leaf.  Above  4-2-100,  doubling 
the  concentration  gave  an  additional 
increase  of  deposit  of  only  10  to  20 
per  cent. 

Zineb.  acted  differently.  Deposits 
rose  quite  regularly  as  concentra¬ 
tions  were  increased,  although  all 
eight  concentrations  of  zineb  used 
were  much  lower  than  the  Bordeaux 
dosages,  as  is  the  case  in  actual  agri¬ 
cultural  practice. 

Dr.  Rich  believes  that  the  different 
behaviors  of  the  two  sprays  may  be 
explained  by  the  laws  of  adsorption. 
One  of  the  features  of  adsorption  is 
the  ability  of  a  surface  to  withdraw 
and  retain  tiny  solid  particles  from 
a  liquid  carrier.  Adsorptive  surfaces 
manage  this  by  the  old  law  of  “at¬ 
traction  of  opposites.”  A  negatively 
charged  surface  will  attract  positively 
charged  particles  and  vice  versa. 
For  retention,  however,  the  two  must 
be  in  direct  contact.  It  is  known  that 


leaf  sPurfaces  are  negatively  charged; 
Bordeaux  is  positive.  As  the  posi¬ 
tively  charged  Bordeaux  molecules 
hit  the  negatively  charged  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  they  become  firmly  attached  to 
it  by  adsorptive  forces.  As  concen¬ 
tration  increases,  however,  there  are 
soon  too  many  Bordeaux  particles  for 
the  available  surface  room  and  the 
excess  particles  wash  off  onto  the 
ground  in  the  runoff  liquid. 

Zineb,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nega¬ 
tively  charged  and  cannot  be  ad¬ 
sorbed  onto  the  negative  leaf  surface. 
Thus  the  only  zineb  particles  which 
are  retained  by  the  sprayed  leaf  are 
these  which  remain  in  the  liquid  dry¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves.  As  all  the  spray¬ 
ing  experiments  were  designed  to  get 
the  same  volume  of  liquid  on  the 
foliage,  the  zineb  residue  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  zineb  particles  in  the  spray 
liquid. 

The  two  spray  materials  weathered 
differently,  also;  with  Bordeaux,  the 
larger  the  initial  deposit,  the  greater 
the  amount  left  after  weathering. 
With  zineb,  the  greater  the  initial 
deposit,  the  less  remained  after 
weathering.  Dr.  Rich  explains  that, 
like  clay,  Bordeaux  is  hydrophilic — 
it  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for 
water  and,  once  moistened,  dries 
down  into  a  tough  mass  which 
strong^  resists  weathering.  Zineb, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  compared 
to  sand — it  is  hydrophobic.  Dried 
after  being  moistened,  it  comes  apart 
rapidly,  and  drops  Off  the  leaf  sur¬ 
faces.  Dr.  Rich  also  found  that  dried 
spray  residues  on  hairy  leaves,  such 
as  beans,  were  much  more  resistant 
to  weathering  than  on  smooth  leaves, 
such  as  celery. 

The  practical  implications  of  these 
experiments  are  obvious.  They  show, 
for  example,  that  increasing  Bor¬ 
deaux  concentration  much  beyond 
8-4-100  might  be  inefficient.  Some 
growers  are  using  much  higher  con¬ 
centrations  than  this.  The  experi¬ 
ments  also  demonstrate  that  Bor¬ 
deaux  weathers  much  more  slowly 
than  zineb  and  thus  applications  of 
this  material  may  be  spaced  farther 
apart.  The  knowledge  gained  may 
also  be  helpful  in  searching  for  new 
protectant  fungicides.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  a  positively 
charged  chemical  will  cling  better 
to  the  leaf  surface  than  a  negatively 
charged  one. 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Modern  spray  rigs  cut  labor  costs  and  do  a  superior  job  of  getting  the  spray 
material  everywhere  it  does  the  most  good.  This  efficient  outfit  is  being 
operated  in  the  Mills  Brothers’  250 -acre  orchard  in  Middletown ,  Orange 

County,  New  York. 


I  SAW  A  TRAPEZE  ACT 
IN  PROGRESS.  THE  TINY 
ARTIST  RACED  HER 
PARTNER  ACROSS  A 
GULF,  SEVENTY-FIVE 
FEET  PEEP,  UNBROKEN 
BY  A  NET.  SHE  POISED 
SWUNG... 


THEN  ALMOST  AUTOMATICALLY 
I  SHOT  MY  FLASHLIGHT  BEAM 
UP  TO  SPOTLIGHT  THE  GIRL- 


NOW  IN  AN  INSECURE  GRIP 
SHE  DANGLED  BY  ONLY  ONE 
HAND-WRITHED  IN  MID-AIR. 
SHE  WAS  SLIPPING... 


£} T  LOOSE  ENDS, 
ONE  N/GHT, 

X  HAD  DRIVEN 
TO  A  SMALL 
NEIGH30RING . 
TOWN. 

A  CARNIVAL 
CAUGHT  MY  EYE! 
I  PARKED  THE 
CAR,  TOOK  MY 
FLASHLIGHT 
AND  WALKED 
ACROSS  THE 
FIELDS. 


^TRUE  experience  of 

BURL  R.  CAMPBELL, 
PLEASANTON,  IOWA 


I  COULD  SEETHE  SPASM  OF  AGONY  ON  THE 
GIRL'S  RACE... THEN  HER  OTHERHAND  MET 
THE  IRON  GRIP.  THE  CROWD  CHEERED! 


I  CAN  NEVER 
THANK  YOU 
ENOUGH 


WHEN  THAT  GENERATOR  RAILED, 

IT  WAS  LUCKY  FOR  US  THAT  YOUR 
FLASHLIGHT  DIDN'T 
BLACK  out;  TOO^ 


NOT  A  CHANCE! 
i’ve  used"eveready" 

BATTERIES  ALL  MY  LIFE. 
i’ve  N  EVER  had  a  dud  with 
"EVEREADy"!  THEY  REALLY 
HAVE  "nine  LIVES"! 


mm  WITH  “EVESEAOY 
ou  NEVER  GET  A  DUD  WITH 


WIRIN'1 


BUCK  FOR 
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national  carbon  company 

...  V  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporator* 
A  D  v  sion  of  Union  L.arnia  Y 

30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


“Ereready" 


‘N{ne  Lire,”  and  the  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 


trade 


Za’rt,  of  Union  CM  nnd  Co. ton  Conform. on. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER n*  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  5100  per 
machine  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spread  mg  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
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-  CANVAS  COVERS  - . 

FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
x  8  @  $3.84 
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Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 

TENTS  TO~  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding-  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64  -  LI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

PAINT  •  Year  End  Inventory  Closeout 

By  gallonage:  2200  flat  white.  1450  cream,  1100  gray. 
700  green.  1400  outside  white.  Price,  f.o.b.  Rahway, 
$1.15  per  gallon.  remittance  with  order. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARM  LANDO 


The  administration’s  flexible  price 
support  program  was  launched  on  its 
way  through  Congress  with  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Benson  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  his  absence.  Advocates  of 
continued  high  price  supports  had 
been  rehearsing  their  embarrassing 
questions  for  months  but  had  to  be 
content  with  harrying  Undersecre¬ 
tary  Morse  and  a  battery  of  lesser 
USDA  officials.  It  was  believed  that 
Benson  took  the  unusual  move  of 
permitting  an  undersecretary  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  program  because  he  wished, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  tag¬ 
ging  with  a  Benson-Plan  label  of 
administration  proposals  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  avoid  sinking  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  a  sea  of  accusations  and 
denials  before  it  got  started.  As  it 
was,  the  bill  was  delayed  long  past 
the  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  administration  inde¬ 
cision  over  such  maters  as  what  to 
do  with  surplus  butter,  how  to  han¬ 
dle  legislation  authority  for  getting 
rid  of  grains  and  other  stockpiles, 
and  other  similar  problems.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  forget  butter  in 
the  bill,  and  it  was  also  decided  to 
give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pretty  broad  powers  to  dispose  of 
that  part  of  surpluses  to  be  put  into 
a  “set-aside.” 

The  administration  farm  program 
went  to  Capitol  Hill  piecemeal,  as  it 
was.  The  first  measure,  passed  in  a 
great  hurry,  took  care  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  request  for  more  funds 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  price  support  agency. 
The  CCC’s  borrowing  power  was  in¬ 
creased  from  six  and  three-quarters 
billions  of  dollars  to  eight  and  a  half 
billions. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.) 
succeeded  in  slapping  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  considerable  importance. 
Henceforth,  CCC  will  have  to  come 
to  Congress  for  actual  appropriations 
to  make  up  price  support  losses.  Be¬ 
fore  now,  the  Treasury  has  merely 
“cancelled”  CCC  notes  automatically 
upon  request.  Sen.  Williams  con¬ 
tended  that  Congress  and  the  public 
should  be  made  aware  of  price  sup¬ 
port  losses,  and  there  was  little 
opposition. 

The  wool  subsidy  program  was 
second  in  line,  and  it  was  quickly 
cleared  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Under  this  program, 
USDA  would  get  up  to  70  per  cent 
of  receipts  from  the  tariff  on  foreign 
wool  to  use  for  direct  payments  to 
U.  S.  wool  producers.  As  in  the 
Brannan  Plan,  domestic  wool  would 


sell  on  the  open  market  for  what  it 
would  bring,  and  USDA  would  pay 
the  difference  between  average  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  the  support  price  with 
direct  checks  to  the  farmers.  Some 
Senators  and  some  Congressmen  dis¬ 
approved  the  idea,  but  there  ap¬ 
peared  little  prospect  of  any  organ¬ 
ized  opposition,  and  it  seemed  that 
there  would  be  a  “trial  run”  on  the 
Brannan  Plan  years  after  Congress 
buried  that  idea. 

The  main  body  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  farm  program  was  put  into 
one  bill  and  introduced  by  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
For  the  most  part,  the  bill  avoided 
price  supports,  which  would  have 
the  effect  in  most  cases  of  permitting 
the  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
parity  supports  in  the  Anderson  Act 
to  become  effective  next  January  1; 
that  is,  of  course,  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  program  passes.  .  .  .or  if  no 
legislation  passes.  Until  now,  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  postponing  the  An¬ 
derson  Act  with  extensions  of  90  per 
cent  of  parity. 

Another  part  of  the  administration 
program  had  not  been  introduced  at 
this  writing.  This  is  the  part  aimed 
at  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority,  when  acreage  limitations 
are  in  effect  on  one  or  more  crops, 
to  dictate  the  uses  to  which  the  idled 
acres  can  be  put.  Dairymen,  vege¬ 
table  growers  and  others  complain 
that  land  taken  out  of  wheat,  corn, 
etc.,  can  be  used  to  make  surpluses 
worse  in  their  commodities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  did 
not  contain  all  administration  farm 
recommendations,  it  still  does  a  great 
number  of  things.  It  provides  that 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  price-support  stockpiles  will  be 
insulated  from  channels  of  trade  as 
a  “reserve”,  and  it  gives  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  pretty  wide 
authority  about  how  to  dispose  of 
these  reserves  without  disturbing 
normal  channels  of  trade.  It  takes 
honey  and  tung  nuts  off  the  list  of 
commodities  which  the  Secretary 
must  support,  and  puts  them  on  the 
list  he  can  give  price  support  aid  if 
he  so  desires.  It  repeals  the  prohi¬ 
bition  against  price  supports  for 
Irish  potatoes  and  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  authority  to  prop  spud  prices  if 
he  thinks  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

The  bill  provides  faster  drops  for 
corn  price  supports,  so  that  the  sup¬ 
port  level  drops  to  75  per  cent  when 
there  is  as  much  as  15  per  cent  over 


a  normal  supply,  plus  provision  for 
reserves.  It  sets  up  a  switch  to  lower 
modernized  parity  for  feed  grains 
and  other  such  crops  after  1955,  but 
provides  that  the  switch  must  be 
limited  to  five  percentage  points 
under  the  old  parity  each  year.  Au¬ 
thority  for  marketing  quotas  for  corn 
is  ended,  with  acreage  allotments  the 
only  control  method  allowed.  It  has 
often  been  maintained  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  administer  marketing 
quotas  on  corn  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  corn  is  fed  on  the  farm 
where  grown,  rather  than  sold  on 
the  open  market. 

The  bill  would  authorize  market¬ 
ing  orders  for  honey,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  (the  last  two  only  when 
fresh,  however)  on  the  order  of  milk 
marketing  orders,  and  provides  for 
marketing  research  projects  out  of 
funds  collected  under  these  market¬ 
ing  orders,  as  is  now  done  with  milk. 

A  final  part  of  the  bill  extends  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
for  two  additional  years.  This  is  the 
program  of  payments  to  farmers, 
with  the  government  sharing  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  conservation  measures 
carried  out  on  individual  farms.  It 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service’s  program 
limited  to  technical  help. 

The  administration’s  bill  is,  by  and 
large,  much  more  along  the  lines 
favored  by  the  dairy,  poultry  and 
vegetable  farmers  of  the  Northeast, 
and  would  be  much  more  palatable 
to  them  than  the  present  system  of 
rigid,  high-level  price  supports  on 
the  feed  grains  they  must  buy.  But 
terrific  opposition  from  the  feed- 
grain  States  has  developed,  and  there 
is  considerable  doubt  that  any  such 
program  can  be  pushed  through 
Congress  in  an  election  year. 

In  short,  the  price  support  battle 
is  on,  with  evei'y  prospect  that  it 
will  continue  virtually  up  to  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress. 

What  will  come  out  of  it?  Nobody 
knows  for  sure,  but  present  signs 
point  to  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
bill  extending  present  90  per  cent  of 
parity  price  supports,  probably  for 
one  or  two  years.  .  .and  then  likely 
a  presidential  veto,  with  the  high 
price  support  people  unable  to  mus¬ 
ter  two-thirds  majorities  necessary 
to  override. 

As  generals  often  say  about  battles, 
the  situation  is  extremely  fluid,  but 
at  this  writing  it  appears  that  the 
Anderson  Act  will  go  into  effect  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  merely  because 
Congress  and  the  President  will  be 
unable  to  agree  on  anything  else,  and 
because  the  Anderson  Act  happens 
to  be  on  the  lawbooks  and  ready  to 
go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  this  year 
unless  other  legislation  is  passed  in 
the  meantime. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 


Robins  and  bluebirds  and  the  wild 
geese  arrived  in  our  small  part  of 
the  Lake  Country  late  last  month, 
and  yet  it  has-  been  said,  “a  February 
Spring  isn’t  worth  anything”!  Now 
old  March  is  being  as  temperamental 
as  ever.  This  morning  a  warm,  pre- 
lude-to-Spring  breeze  aroused  our 
enthusiasm  and  sent  us  to  the  wood- 
house  for  rubber  boots  and  then  on 
one  of  our  happy-go-digging  trips 
down  to  the  stream  to  pull  the  tough 
old  horseradish  roots  from  the 
squishy  mud,  wash  them  there  and 
linger  a  while,  of  course  —  to  call 
Jolly,  the  cardinal,  closer  with  a 
mimic  call,  and  to  note  the  honey 
bees  busy  making  trips  back  and 
forth  into  the  hoods  of  the  skunk 
cabbage,  one  of  their  first  sources  of 
food.  The  warm  sun  opened  the 
white-as-snow  buds  of  the  bloodroot 
and  we  found  the  lovely,  delicate 
wild  white  Spring  anemones  in  full 
bloom.  Their  flat  petaled  heads  nod 
on  thin  stems  that  are  like  wire  and 
quite  tough  to  break.  We  picked  a 
few  of  them  and  with  tiny  fern 
fronds  they  are  now  on  a  low  win¬ 
dow  sill  in  an  odd  black  and  white 
tropical  shell  that  was  brought  to 
us  several  years  ago  by  a  friend 
from  Panama. 

As  for  that  tangy  herb,  the  horse¬ 
radish,  it  was  tearfully  cleaned  and 
ground  fine,  mixed  with  cider  vine¬ 
gar  and  took  the  place  of  chili  sauce 
with  a  pan  of  hot  baked  beans  for 
supper.  To  us  it  is  a  special  part  of 
spring  menus,  just  as  surely  as  is 
the  first  barge  coming  up  the  lake. 


Another  little  tragedy  occurred  in 
birdland  this  morning  when  the  little 
bands  of  tree  sparrows  were  eating 
their  crumb  breakfast  on  the  flag¬ 
stones.  Like  an  arrow  from  north  of 
the  house  and  the  pines  came  a  bird 
which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  not 
often  seen  in  our  locality,  the  great 
Northern  Shrike  or,  as  he  is  aptly 
called,  the  “Butcher  Bird.”  His  vic¬ 
tim  was  one  tree  sparrow  which  he 
carried  to  the  protection  of  the 
woodland  again  and  left  the  others 
of  the  happy  band  still  and  voiceless. 
They  were  quiet  there  for  several 
minutes,  then  flew  away.  The  shrike, 
it  is  said,  impales  his  victim  upon 
some  sharp  object  such  as  a  thorn 
and  perhaps  devours  it  or  perhaps 
leaves  it! 

Tonight  the  spring  breeze  has  be¬ 
come  a  typical  March  gale,  and 
heavy  rains  have  not  only  broken 
the  serious  drought  conditions  but 
have  brought  old  Cayuga’s  level 
higher  than  in  perhaps  two  years  so 
that  once  more  we  hear  the  deafen¬ 
ing  crash  of  the  waves  as  they  break 
against  the  base  of  the  40-foot  shale 
bank  and  wash  the  shoreline  clean. 
We  hear,  too,  the  gabbling  of  the 
wild  geese  above  the  battle  of  wind 
and  rain-  and  we  wonder  if  the  big 
flock  of  canvasbacks  and  redheads, 
that  looked  like  a  big  brown  woolen 
shawl  thrown  upon  the  waves  at 
sundown  time,  are  out  there  staying 
close  together  and  swimming. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


FREE  FOLDER 
TELLS  HOW! 


Learn  how  you  can  save 
time,  labor  and  money 
with  the  easier  way  to 
spray — the  Hanson  Brod- 
jet  way.  No  extras  to  buy! 
Handles  all  your  spraying  jobs  with  trouble 
free  efficiency.  Folder  is  packed  with  the 
vital  information  you  need.  Act  now  — 
send  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy!  No 
obligation. 


Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

Box  1234,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  your  free  folder  about 
Hanson  Brodjet. 
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POSITIVELY 
Does  More 
JobsJEasier 
Than  Any  Other  Tool 

/ 

IT’S  POWERFUL  — IT’S  HANDY  —  It’s  the 
one  tool  you  can't  do  without!  A  squeeze  of 
the  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Grip.  Won’t 
slip!  Bends,  twists,  pulls,  cuts,  ratchets  —  IT 
REALLY  HOLDS.  Actually  a  whole  tool  kit  in 
one  trim  tool  —  adjustable  end  wrench,  super 
pliers,  vise,  clamp,  locking  wrench,  pipe 
wrench,  toggle  press- — ALL  IN  ONE!  Get  yours 
today,  plus  an  extra  for  your  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  7"  with  cutter,  $2.25;  10"  with  cut¬ 
ter,  $2.60.  Other  models  low  as  $1.85.  At 
your  dealer. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

PETERSEN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  U. 3  DeWitt,  Nebr, 


The 

World’s 
Most 
USEFUL 

Hand  Tool! 


2  New  Indispensable  Kitchen  Pais 


Combination  Drainer  and  Dryer 
Banishes  ALL  Drying  Drudgery 


Now,  ,  ,  NO  WIPING  -  SAVE  TIME 


DRAINS  DRY 


Unbreakable,  Extra-Large  Capacity  DeLuxe  DISH 
DRAINER  with  GLASS  DRYER  and  Upright  Plastic 
Silverware  Holder.  Exclusive  VINYLWIRE  PLASTIC 

COATING  won't  soften,  peel,  discolor,  blister  or  be¬ 
come  gummy.  DISH  DRAINER  is  17!4"x  14V'x  6’s" 
Holds  13  plates;  other  dishes  alongside.  Slip-proof. 
GLASS  DRYER  has  eight  double  loop  holders  for 
glasses,  cups,  stemware.  SILVERWARE  HOLDER 
dries  silver  fast,  presents  scratching. 

Separate  PLASTIC  DRAIN  TRAY,  19%"xl5". 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  As  a  GIFT,  “Kitchen 
Pals”  are  mighty  welcome.  Specify  red,  white  or 
yellow.  Mailed  promptly,  POSTPAID,  for  $5.00  plus 
50c  for  postage.  Order  NOW.  (No  C.O.D  s,  please) 

Apex  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  8C  Cobalt,  Conn. 


Full  Fashioned  Hosiery 

FIRST  QUALITY 

60  GAUGE  15  DEN.  $8.50  PER  DOZEN 
THREE  PAIR  $2.25 

54  GAUGE  15  DEN.  $7.75  PER  DOZEN 
THREE  PAIR  $2.00 
COLORS;  TAUPE  and  BEIGE 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 

LEXINGTON  HOSIERY  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  D„  •  HATFIELD,  PENNA.  •  SINCE  1838 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  AT  LEAST  50% 

On  your  siding  job  by  doing  the  work 
yourself  with  Clapboards  made  of  Alumin¬ 
um  with  baked  on  enamel  finish  in  many 
beautiful  colors,  White,  Cream,  Light  Gray 
and  Light  Green  that  will  not  peel  off, 
crack,  or  blister.  The  siding  material  of  the 
future.  Thousands  of  Jobs  applied  since 
1946.  Complete  application  instruction  furn¬ 
ished.  Send  for  full  particulars  to  — 

THE  FLECK  CO.,  140  Keeler  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  Field  Crop  Insecticide 

Heptachlor — applied  to  foliage  or 
soil — kills  the  potato  wireworm ,  corn 
rootivorms  and  the  alfalfa  weevil. 


This  Spring,  farmers  will  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  a  new  insecticide 
called  Heptachlor.  Although  many 
county  agents  have  helped  research 
entomologists  conduct  field  tests  in 
their  States  for  the  past  three  years’ 
this  is  really  the  first  season  that 
Heptachlor  will  be  talked  about  and 
recommended  for  use  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  eastern  United  States. 

Recently  Dr.  F.  V.  Lieberman, 
State  entomologist  in  Utah,  recog¬ 
nized  that  Heptachlor  sprays  con¬ 
trolled  alfalfa’s  greatest  pest,  the 
alfalfa  weevil.  Research  at  the  Iowa 
Station  also  proved  that  Heptachlor 
formulations  applied  to  the  soil  con¬ 
trolled  rootworms,  with  consequent 
increases  in  corn  stands.  « 


mixtures  are  the.  easiest  form  for  the 
farmer  to  apply  with  his  regular 
fertilizer  spreader  because  the  granu¬ 
lar  particles  flow  freely  through  the 
drills.  Packing  or  clogging  of  the 
drills  is  eliminated  since  the  granular 
particles  (30-60  mesh  size)  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  Thorough 
cultivation  should  follow  soil  appli¬ 
cations  in  order  that  the  insecticide 
is  worked  into  the  upper  three  to 
four  inches  of  the  Soil  where  most 
wireworms,  root  maggots,  rootworms 
and  grubs  live. 

Insect  control  is  only  one  of  the 
many  requirements  of  a  good  insec¬ 
ticide.  Research  workers  realize  that 
the  farmers  would  also  want  full  as¬ 


surance  that  no  harmful  chemicals 
would  enter  the  plant  tissue.  Exten¬ 
sive  chemical  tests  in  this  work  are 
in  continuous  progress  at  various  di¬ 
visions  in  the  government  and  at 
Cornell  University,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  Connecticut  University,  and 
numerous  other  research  centers. 
Along  with  this  work,  elaborate 
flavor  and  residue  tests  have  been 
set  up  under  careful  scientific  plan¬ 
ning.  Here  food  and  processing  ex¬ 
perts  use  the  best  procedures  avail¬ 
able  to  test  the  quality  of  crops 
grown  in  treated  and  untreated  soil. 
Then  rigid  controls  and  specific 
recommendations  are  set  up  by  State 
and  federal  authorities  in  order  to 
protect  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 
By  this  kind  of  carefully  planned  co¬ 
operative  research  and  supervision, 
the  farmer  is  assured  that  recom¬ 
mended  insecticides  are  suitable  and 
safe  for  his  use. 

Farmers  can  now  expect  one  soil 
application  of  Heptachlor  in  potato 
or  corn  crops  to  aid  in  producing  a 
bigger  yield  of  other  crops  that  fol¬ 
low  in  this  rotation  cycle.  This  means 
lower  costs  and  a  better  quality 
product.  g.  K.  s. 


Leaks  in  Wood  Shingle  Roof 

Can  you  suggest  any  material  I  can 
use  on  a  wooden  shingle  roof  to  seal 
small  leaks?  s.  m. 

New  Jersey 

The  best  material  to  seal  leaks  in  a 
wood  shingle  roof  is  wood  shingles. 
Split  or  badly  curled  shingles  are 
rather  easily  removed  and  replaced 
with  new  ones.  Another  method  is  to 
slip  a  strip  of  30  lb.  asphalt  felt  (tar 
paper)  under  a  cracked  cr  curled 
shingle  and  then  fasten  +he  paper  by 
nailing  through  the  shingle  with  gal¬ 
vanized  or  copper  nails. 

A  badly  leaking  roof  may  be  re¬ 
paired  by  coating  it  all  over  with  a 
roofing  compound  composed  of  as¬ 
phalt  and  asbestos  fibers.  It  is  obtain¬ 
able  at  most  building  supply  yards 
However,  if  the  roof  needing  repairs 
is  on  a  dwelling  or  any  structure 
where  appearance  is  important,  it  is 
not  a  recommended  practice.  Reroof¬ 
ing  is  the  best  solution.  (30  lb.  asphalt 
felt  is  recommended  rather  than  a 
lighter  grade  because  it  will  seal  it¬ 
self  around  a  nail  hole  better.) 

b.  k.  s. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Leiby,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  found  that  as  little  as 
two  pounds  of  Heptachlor  per  acre 
completely  controlled  wireworm  in¬ 
festations  in  potato  plantings.  Field 
reports  from  Steuben  and  Suffolk 
Counties  in  New  York  State,  where 
at  least  57,000  acres  of  potatoes  are 
grown,  all  indicated  remarkable  con¬ 
trol  of  wireworms  when  Heptachlor 
was  used. 

Interest  soon  spread  to  other  im¬ 
portant  crops.  Almost  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  from  onion  maggots  can  be 
given  to  onion'  seed  by'  applying 
small  quantities  of  Heptachlor  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  seed,  or  by  dusting  the  seed 
in  the  furrows.  Many  species  of 
thrips  which  infest  onions  and  other 
crops  were  also  effectively  controlled. 
Others  reported  that  Heptachlor  pro¬ 
tects  plant  root  systems  from  maggots, 
grubs,  and  cutworms  when  put  in 
trapsplanter  solutions  around  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli  trans¬ 
plants.  The  list  of  successful  appli¬ 
cations  soon  included  the  control  of 
such  pests  as  cutworms,  armyworms, 
grasshoppers,  Colorado  potato  bee¬ 
tles,  spittlebugs  and  a  host  of  other 
insect  pests. 

Control  for  Spittlebug  and  Alfalfa 
Weevil 


The  eastern  farmer  can  never  be 
sure  that  some  of  the  common  pests 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  in  his  own  backyard  the 
following  year.  The  alfalfa  weevil, 
an  old  pest  of  alfalfa  in  the  far  West, 
first  caused  real  damage  in  Maryland 
in  1952,  according  to  T.  L.  Bissell, 
State  extension  entomologist.  Now 
light  infestations  have  been  reported 
in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia.  The  principal 
damage  is  done  to  the  first  cutting 
alfalfa  where  both  the  adults  and  the 
larvae  skeletonize  the  top  leaves. 
Field  tests  in  Maryland  by  Dr.  R. 
App,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  and  T.  L.  Bissell 
have  shown  that  four  ounces  of  ac¬ 
tual  Heptachlor  per  acre  applied  in 
early  April  will  give  control  of  both 
the  adult  and  larval  weevils.  This 
same  dosage,  applied  at  a  later  date 
when  the  alfalfa  is  about  six  inches 
tall,  also  controls  spittlebug  infes¬ 
tations,  now  prevalent  in  the  North¬ 
east.  John  Pepper,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  has  field  evidence 
that  this  serious  pest  of  alfalfa  and 
clover  reduces  the  farmers  hay  crop 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  on  the  first 
cutting. 

In  the  space  of  this  relatively  short 
period,  leading  entomoligists  have 
recognized  Heptachlor  as  effective 
control  of  some  72  different  impor¬ 
tant  economic  insect  pests.  Federal 
label  approval  has  already  been 
granted  for  well  over  two  dozep 
major  insect  pests  and  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Heptachlor  for  Soil  or  Foliage 


Farmers  will  find  that  most  State 
and  federal  recommendations  will 
refer  to  the  use  of  either  a  Hep¬ 
tachlor  emulsion —  two  pounds  of 
actual  Heptachlor  per  gallon,  or  a 
25  per  cent  wettable  powder,  or  a 
two  and  one-half  per  cent  dust. 
These  formulations  are  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  use  on  the  foliage  or  in  the 
soil.  The  granular  mixtures  are  suit¬ 
able  only  for  sob.  apphcatloas.  These 


New  World’s  Record  Guernsey 

BEACON  FED 


Dotty  of  West  Side  Form 


Owner,  Samuel  Price 
Coldsprings  Farm 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


Makes  new  record  fat  production 
Guernsey,  365  day,  3X,  aged  cow  class. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  Cayuga,  N.Y.— York,  Pa.— Laurel,  Del.— Eastport,  N.Y. 


1,320  Ills.  Fat  * 

Twelve  year  old  “Dotty”  is  a 
persistent  milker,  indifferent  to 
being  milked  by  5  or  6  different 
men.  She  finished  her  lactation 
Jan  27th.  Her  peak  day  was  97 
lbs.  of  milk.  Here  is  her  record 
by  months:  — 


MONTH 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

Jan.  28.  '53 

291.9 

12.99 

Feb . 

.  2,268.3 

100  94 

Mar . 

.  2.571.0 

1 19.29 

April  . 

.  2,349.1 

114.40 

May  . 

.  2.379.1 

136.56 

June  . 

2.248.6 

102.09 

July  . 

2.209.3 

111.57 

Aug . 

2,024.0 

1 13.14 

Sept . . 

.*  1.941.8 

115.73 

Oct . 

1.958.7 

106.75 

Nov. 

........ 

1 .815.1 

100.74 

Dec.  . 

1.801.1 

109.87 

Jan.  27,  '54 

.  1,480.1 

85.70 

Totals 

25.338 

1,329 

This  exceeds  the 

previous  record 

by  106  lbs.  of 

fat. 

Dotty  has  been 

classified 

“excellent”  three 

times. 

In  1951, 

she' 

was 

second 

to  the 

National  Champion  Guernsey  in 


25,338  lbs.  Milk 

milk  production. 

James  P.  Stradnick,  for  14 
years  at  Coldspring  Farm  (Farm 
Manager  since  last  Fall)  says, 
“I  like  Beacon  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  it’s  a  farmer’s  feed.  I  think 
we  get  more  out  of  Beacon  than 
any  other  feed.” 

Outstanding  management,  in¬ 
heritance,  feeding,  all  played  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  the  making  of 
this  great  record. 

Beacon  is  proud  to  have  played 
a  major  part  in  the  feeding  of 
this  great  cow,  both  before  and 
throughout  the  twelve  months  of 
her  record. 

During  the  fitting  period  and 
the  first  7  months  of  her  lactation. 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  and  Beacon 
“18”  Test  Cow  Ration  made  up 
50%  of  her  grain  feeding.  In  the 
final  5  months  of  the  lactation,  her 
grain  ration  was  exclusively 
Beacon  “18”  Test  Cow  Ration. 


13  other  Beacon  Fed 
National  Record  Guernseys 

1951  —  Hill  Girt  Chevalier's  Violet 

Class:  Mature — 305-C;  1013  lbs.  b.f. 

1949  —  Foremost  Royal's  Rose 

Class:  Sr.  4 —  305-C;  839  lbs.  b.f. 

1949  —  Langwater  Petite 

Class:  Jr.  4  — 365-C;  1027  lbs.  b.f. 

1948  — Hominy  Hill  Betty 

Class:  Jr.  2  —  365-C;  924  lbs.  b.f. 

1948 — Foremost  Royal's  Rose 

Class:  Sr.  3  —  365-C;  994  lbs.  b.f, 

1945  —  Langwater  Venus 

Class:  Sr.  3  —  365;  1011  lbs.  b.f. 

1942  — Beaverbrook  Madonna 

Class:  Sr.  3  —  365-C;  943  lbs.  b.f. 

1942  —  Beaverbrook  Morning  Glory 

Class:  Sr.  3  — 365-C;  19,644  lbs. 

milk 

1941  —  Bournedale  Princess  Cornet 

Class:  Jr.  4  —  365-C;  1019  lbs.  b.f. 

1941  —  Lady’s  Pet  of  Bette  Homestead 
Class:  Jr.  2  —  305-C;  645  lbs.  b.f, 

1940  —  Superb's  Faithful 

Class:  Mature  —  365-C;  1077  lbs. 

b.  f. 

1939  —  Bright  Lad’s  Actress 

Class:  Jr.  4  —  365;  980  lbs.  b.f. 

1938 — Foremost  Lida 

Class:  Jr.  2  — 365-C;  826  lbs.  b.f. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
iresponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  no*  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Once  More  — Spring 

BRIGHT  and  happy  waters  lap  the  river 
banks  where  skunk  cabbage  sprouts  its 
early  green  and  sand  violets  strive  to  the  sun. 
Fishermen  part  the  pussy  willows  along  the 
streams  and  splash  their  baited  lines  on  water; 
there  is  the  flash  of  fish  in  the  sun.  Water 
plunges  over  falls  and  froths  from  deep  pools; 
lady  slippers  raise  themselves  tranquilly  on 
the  shore.  Green  shoots  pierce  the  heavy 
brown  mat  of  forest  leaves;  tender  life  dis¬ 
turbs  the  world.  Overhead  the  sky  is  blue  and 
the  clouds  are  white,  laved  with  pass¬ 
ing  winter  winds  and  snow.  Once  more  it 
is  Spring. 


Another  Attempt  to  Steal 

I  remember  reading  about  pipelines  in  your 
paper  some  time  ago,  but  I  never  thought  it 
would  happen  to  me,  so  did  not  save  those 
copies.  Just  the  other  day  a  man  came  to  see  me 
and  wanted  me  to  sign  some  papers  for  a  20-inch 
gas  line  going  through  my  farm  100  feet  from 
the  line  straight  down  for  247  rods.  I  told  him  1 
wouldn’t  do  anything  until  I  heard  from  you. 

He  offered  to  pay  $1.00  a  rod,  plus  so  much  for 
fertilizer  and  so  much  for  damage  to  hay  and 
pasture  for  one  year. 

I  have  about  900  feet  frontage  on  a  main  high¬ 
way  and  expect  to  sell  four  or  five  lots  some 
day.  Right  now,  lots  like  them  sell  for  about  $350 
per  100  feet  front.  I  told  the  man  about  this 
and  he  said  that  in  a  case  like  that  they  pay 
damages  for  30  feet  which  can  be  used  for  lawn 
or  garden  only.  I  doubt  if  I  will  ever  be  able  to 
sell  these  lots.  When  I  asked  him  what  happens 
if  I  do  not  sign,  he  said  the  land  would  be  con¬ 
demned,  same  as  a  railroad  or  highway. 

He  did  not  seem  very  pleased  when  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  write  you  first,  so  please,  if  at  all 
possible,  rush  your  advice.  I  will  be  forever  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  w.  J.  L. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

The  $1.00  a  rod  price  for  a  50-foot  right-of- 
way  is  a  ridiculous  price  and  every  natural 
gas  pipeline  company  knows  it.  W.  J.  L. 
should  refuse  to  sign  at  such  a  price. 

The  company  agents  are  instructed  to  buy 
up  as  many  rights-of-way  as  they  can  at  $1.00 
a  rod.  They  are  given  complete  leeway  by 
their  company  employers  in  the  methods  they 
use  to  settle  for  that  price.  They  are  also  au¬ 
thorized  to  increase  their  offer  if  they  meet  up 
with  a  “tough  customer.” 

Time  was,  a  few  years  ago,  when  these  pipe¬ 
line  companies  were  able  to  obtain  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  rights-of-way  for  $1.00 
a  rod.  That  was  before  property  owners  real¬ 
ized  their  rights  and  were  cajoled  or  brow¬ 
beaten  into  “signing  up.”  That  was  before  the 
bulldozer  piled  up  trees  and  boulders  on  good 
farm  land  and  building  sites  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  no  forwarding  address. 
That  was  before  gas  pipeline  explosions  began 
to  endanger  lives  and  property;  (the  most  re¬ 
cent  blast  in  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  on  December 
17  destroyed  five  farm  buildings  and  28  head 
of  cattle).  It  was  before  people  realized  that 
they  possessed  just  as  many  legal  rights  in 
eminent  domain  proceedings  as  the  pipeline 
companies.  It  was  before  farmers  found  that 
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hardpan  was  all  that  was  left  for  them  in 
place  of  fertile  topsoil. 

And,  it  was  before  payments  of  from  $5.00 
to  $20  per  foot  (not  per  rod)  were  made  for 
rights-of-way  and  consequent  damages. 

In  W.  J.  L.’s  case,  there  is  the  additional 
factor  of  the  impairment  of  the  value  of  readi¬ 
ly  marketable  building  lots.  Since  no  one 
will  build  a  home  on  a  small  plot  crossed  by 
a  gas  pipeline,  the  company  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  fair  value  of  the  entire  plot, 
not  merely  damages  for  a  30-foot  lawn  space. 

Although  W.  J.  L.  cannot  stop  the  pipeline 
installation  so  long  as  the  company  continues 
to  possess  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  coerced  into  giving  his 
property  away  without  full  and  fair  compen¬ 
sation.  And,  above  all,  there  should  be  no 
release  given  by  W.  J.  L.  until  the  installation 
is  completed  and  all  damages  accurately 


Moths  in  Massachusetts 

ANYONE  traveling  through  western  New 
England  last  Summer  could  be  dismayed 
at  the  denudance  of  shade  and  forest  trees 
by  the  gypsy  moth.  The  hills  took  on  a  sere 
(and  scabious)  brownness  emphasized  by  just 
rare  patches  of  remaining  green  foliage.  Trees 
were  weakened  by  the  defoliation  —  some 
were  killed  outright,  the  fire  hazard  was  in¬ 
creased,  watersheds  were  defected,  wildlife 
looked  for  a  home,  sport  and  recreation  were 
threatened,  and  the  landscape  was  made  ugly. 
The  daily  reminder  of  an  insidious  threat  and 
attack  was  almost  despairing.  Nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  New  England  acres  were  thus  de¬ 
foliated. 

Unfortunately,  as  great  a  damage  is  feared 
again  this  year.  But  in  Massachusetts,  where 
over  half  the  six-state  damage  was  done,  the 
danger  is  being  anticipated  and  both  offense 
and  defense  against  the  gypsy  moth  under¬ 
taken. 

The  moth  can  be  controlled;  widespread 
aerial  application  of  DDT  to  woods  and  forests 
is  safe,  effective  and  economical.  No  defoli¬ 
ation  occurs  where  it  is  done.  Massachusetts 
is  attacking  the  problem  with  a  sound  and 
workable  plan  drawn  up  by  its  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  promoted  and 
prosecuted  by  many  public  and  private 
groups;  the  Extension  Service  is  taking  a  lead¬ 
ing  part.  Because  experience  has  shown  that 
individual  communities  cannot  arrest  or  pre¬ 
vent  outbreaks  —  the  gypsy  moth  recognizes 
no  town  or  county  lines  —  a  statewide  co¬ 
operative  program  is  required.  Proper  finan¬ 
cing  requires  early  legislation  to  effect  pooling 
of  the  resources  of  the  towns,  cities,  counties 
and  the  State. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  citizen  in 
Massachusetts  to  lend  full  support  to  his 
State’s  gypsy  moth  control  program.  There  is 
no  economy  or  wisdom  in-  letting  the  trees  and 
forests  die  for  lack  of  foresight  and  courage 
to  do  something  about  it.  Other  States  may 
have  to  undertake  similar  statewide  action. 
The  Northeast  will  watch  Massachusetts  with 
hopeful  interest  this  Spring  and  Summer  as 
it  undertakes  its  positive  program  to  keep  its 
trees.  And  the  whole  region  must  listen  and 
learn  as  it  looks. 


Livestock  Numbers  &  Meat  Prices 

THE  total  number  of  U.  S.  cattle  and  calves 
increased  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
during  1953,  to  a  new  all-time  high  of  94.7 
million  as  of  January  1,  1954  —  approximately 
one  per  cent  above  1952.  Although  heavy 
marketings,  due  principally  to  drought  dis¬ 
tress  selling,  decreased  steer  numbers  by  some 
one  million  head,  this  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  increase  in  beef  cows  by  some  1,260,000 
head  and  in  dairy  cattle  by  650,000  head. 
During  the  same  period,  hog  numbers  de¬ 
clined  six  million  head,  11  per  cent  below 
1952,  to  an  estimated  48.2  million,  the  lowest 
for  total  numbers  since  1938.  This  decrease 
was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
could  get  more  for  their  corn  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  loan  than  they  could  obtain  for  it  if  fed 
to  hogs.  Sheep  and  lambs  showed  a  slight  in¬ 
crease,  with  total  numbers  about  32  million 


head,  as  compared  with  an  all-time  high  of 
56,213,000  head  in  1942,  and  a  low  of  29,826,- 
000  head  in  1950. 

The  average  retail  price  per  pound  paid  for 
all  meats  during  1953  is  estimated  at  62.5 
cents,  which  was  the  lowest  for  the  past 
several  years.  With  some  recession  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  an  increase  in  total  cattle  num¬ 
bers,  it  seems  inevitable  that  average  prices 
for  slaughter  cattle  will  be  correspondingly 
lower  this  year. 

General  business  conditions  and  seasonal 
marketings  will,  as  usual,  affect  the  market 
both  up  and  down  for  temporary  periods.  It 
is  therefore  especially  important  for  farmers 
to  carefully  •  study  normal  seasonal  price 
fluctuations,  which  signify  the  most  favorable 
time  to  sell  their  butcher  animals.  Hogs  will 
probably  average  better  than  beef  in  price 
returns  during  1954  because  of  their  lower 
numbers.  Likewise  sheep  and  lambs  should 
hold  fairly  steady  or  even  better  in  price, 
as  their  numbers  are  not  excessive  in  relation 
to  demand. 


Always  the  Bellwether 

WHY  must  the  American  farmer  always 
be  the  bellwether  of  free  enterprise? 
Admittedly,  it  is  a  goal  devoutly  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  every  segment  of  the  economy,  but 
the  rugged  individualism  of  the  farmer  seenfs 
to  have  been  a  little  over-dramatized  and 
over-praised  by  those  who  would  prefer  to 
learn  from  the  farmer’s  experience  rather 
than  to  participate  with  him  in  the  original 
undertaking. 

Impoverishment  of  the  farmer,  these 
people  claim,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  re¬ 
build  his  character.  His  self-reliance  has  not 
been  helped  by  the  last  dozen  years  of  fair 
income,  and  a  quick  dose  of  stringency  at  this 
time  will  go  a  long  way  toward' revitalizing 
the  good,  oldtime  qualities  for  which  the 
farmer  is  traditionally  noted  and  of  which 
everyone,  particularly  the  non-farmer,  is  so 
proud. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  these 
patriots  that,  with  a  way  of  life  equal  to  not 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  normal  minimum 
standard  of  living,  the  individual  enterprise 
of  the  farmer  will  be  born  anew.  Hefting  the 
hay  bales  into  the  barn  by  hand  instead  of 
by  elevator,  cleaning  the  stables  by  shovel 
rather  than  barn  cleaner  will  better  gird  his 
loins  and  strengthen  his  back.  Lack  of  capital 
will  encourage  his  enterprise.  Without  it,  he 
can  forever  apply  himself  and  his  energies 
and  ingenuities  to  the  one  and  only  plot  he 
will  ever  own.  Who  could  want  for  more? 

There  is  no  question  about  the  convictions 
of  these  people.  Only  by  a  rebuilding  of  the 
American  farmer  can  the  safety  of  the  re¬ 
public  be  guaranteed.  He  will  grow  again 
straight,  slim  and  strong.  With  this  inevitable 
reconstruction  of  his  character,  and  food  and 
fibre  lying  potentially  all  about  him,  he  can 
stand  in  his  fields  alone  and,  slowly  starving, 
achieve  at  last  that  great  and  final  nobility  of 
character  that  comes  with  death. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  the  sheep  who  are 
sacrificed  to  the  wolves  who  praise  while 
they  pursue. 


Brevities 

“O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness: 
fear  before  him.”  —  Psa.  96:9. 

Old  shoes  feel  the  best,  and  old  friends  wear 
the  best.  It  takes  a  lot  of  living  to  make  friend¬ 
ships  rounded  and  smooth. 

How  to  do  a  good  job  in  making  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Cornell  bulletin 
E-397.  Single  copies  are  free  to  New  York  State 
farmers  by  requesting  same  from  Mailing  Room, 
Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  will  be  held  from  Mon¬ 
day,  March  22,  through  Friday,  March  26,  at 
Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  All  of  the 
best  and  modern  methods  of  farming  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  discussed  for  the  benefit  of  visiting 
farmers. 

The  voices  of  practical  farmers  can  be  heard 
over  the  radio  stations  of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  beginning  March  20.  In  a  series  of  four 
unsponsored  Saturday  morning  programs  run¬ 
ning  from  8:30  to  9  o’clock,  farmers  will  give  their 
own  views  on  current  farm  problems  and  policies. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Why  more  efficient  transportation  costs  less  on  an 


Getting  your  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service  from  one 
specialized  source  saves  you  time — and  money,  too! 

Here’s  an  idea  that  just  makes  plain  good  sense  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  all  the  ways  you  save  when 
you  rely  on  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  all  your  farm  transpor¬ 
tation  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  he  sells 
will  save  you  plenty  on  operating  costs.  As  you  know,  both 
have  long  been  famous  for  outstanding  economy.  And  the 
new  1954  Chevrolet  cars  and  Advance- Design  trucks  bring 
new,  money-saving  gasoline  mileage  in  every  model. 


Your  upkeep  costs  go  down,  too,  when  you  go  “All- 
Chevrolet.”  Repairs  are  mighty  few  and  far  between.  And 
when  your  car  or  truck  does  require  service,  or  when  you 
wish  to  buy  replacement  parts,  you  can  get  everything  you 
need  from  one  quick,  convenient  source— your  Chevrolet 
dealer.  He’ll  serve  you  better  because  he  not  only  knows 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks,  but  he  also  knows  your  farm  needs. 

In  addition,  with  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm,  you  enjoy  the 
combined  savings  offered  by  America’s  lowest-priced  line  of 
cars,  and  America’s  lowest-priced  truck  line.  Why  not  plan  to 
talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer  soon!  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


More  things  you  want  in  the  new  Chevrolet  for  '54 

You  get  new  beauty  outside  and  in — plus 
new  high-compression  power  and  impor¬ 
tant  gasoline  savings  in  all  models. 


Thrifty,  dual-purpose  Station  Wagons 

As  handsome  as  they  are  handy!  Seat 
six  with  room  to  spare— and  the  rear 
seat  folds  to  give  you  extra  load  space. 


The  man  who  sells  both  gives  both  better  service 

Your  Chevrolet  dealer  will  keep  your  cars 
and  trucks  running  like  new.  His  trained 
mechanics  use  Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


FIRST... 

because  it  LASTS! 


Good  farmers  everywhere  agree  .  .  . 
“  You  j  ust  can’t  beat  a  good  tile  silo  for 
looks,  long  life,  profitable  feeding!” 
And  tops  in  tile  is  the  famous 

CRAINE-NATCO 
Tile  Block  Silo 

A  tower  of  beauty,  strength  and 
durability  on  any  farm,  the  Craine- 
Natco  offers  long-range  economy  few 
other  silos  can  equal.  The  acid-proof, 
insulating  tile  blocks  form  a  sturdy, 
weatherproof  silo  ...  a  silo  that  will 
pay  handsome  feeding  dividends  for 
genera  tions  on  your  farm.  Ask  your 
Craine  Silo  dealer  or  .  .  . 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  about  the  Craine- 
Natco  Tile  Block  Silo  and  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven  silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  324  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  " FAMOUS  FIVE" 


Tlt£ 

STAVt 


THE 

BLOCK 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 


WALL 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood  ' 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  ! 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 
.  OHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  7  50: 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— tufn  out  valuable  lumber  d 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing**  „ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
/'bS  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
^V\  card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.' 

’  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8294  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  II, Mo. 


CHAIN  SAW  OWNERS.  Keeping  your  motor 
tuned  to  top  efficiency  is  important.  Keeping 
your  chain  and  bar  at  top  eff  cency  is  even 
more  important.  The  dependable,  economical 
way  is  to  OREGON®-IZE  your  saw  with 
genuine  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  and  an 
OREGON  Armor-Tip  Saw  Bar.  OREGON 
Chipper  Chain  is  fast,  long-wearing,  easy  to 
file  right.  OREGON  Armor-Tip®  Bars  are 
famous  for  quality,  long'  life.  Both  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  field.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
OREGON-IZING  your  chain  saw.  Or  write 
Deot.  40,  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp.,  8816  S.E. 
1/th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon.  Give  saw 
make,  bar  length. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  «  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

$250,000  New  and  Used  Tractor  Parts,  150  Models, 
describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guar. 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


ORGANIC  FERTILIZERS.  Mineralized.  Bone  Meal 
Imt. ;  3-12-6  or  7-7-7  $60  ton.  Ferto-Pots  $18  M  up. 
List  free.  ALLEN  CO.,  PITTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Books  Worth  Having 


Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book 

Elmer  Wheeler .  2.50 

Fifteen  Ways  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Country, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson .  2.00 

Agricultural  &  Business  Law  for 
the  Farmer, 

V.  O.  Braun .  1.00 

Buying  Country  Property, 

Herbert  R.  Moral .  1.49 

Arithmetic  in  Agriculture, 

Theodore  H.  Fenske .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Good  Pasture  and  Up-Grading  Steers 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  fat  a  calf  and  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  grow  value  into  a  steer .  Weight  gains  surely 
make  those  tail-end  steers  more  valuable 9  but  why  not  move 
them  into  a  higher  price  class  by  up-grading  as  they  grow? 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


N  these  days  of  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  margins  in 
cattle  fattening  operations, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  favorable 
factor.  In  this  respect, 

_  an  important  consideration 

which  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  the 
seasonal  market  price  trends  for  the 
various  grades  of  slaughter  cattle.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  for  all  grades  of 
slaughter  cattle,  during  the  past 
several  years,  the  average  price  dur¬ 
ing  February  and  March  has  been  at 
or  near  the  year’s  low.  In  early  April 
all  grades,  with  the  exception  of 
prime  cattle,  have  started  a  steady 
advance  in  price.  A  corresponding 
price  rise  in  prime  cattle  did  not  de¬ 
velop  before  late  April  or  early  May; 
it  then  continued  to  advance  ‘sharply 
until  the  peak  price  for  this  grade 
was  reached  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber.  Utility  grade  reached  its  peak 
price  in  June,  then  gradually  de¬ 
clined  through  October,  with  con¬ 
siderable  recovery  during  November 
and  December.  Peak  prices  for  steers 
grading  as  good  and  commercial 
came  in  July,  declined  during  August 
and  September,  and  then  rose  slowly 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  into  the 
following  January.  Choice  cattle  at¬ 
tained  their  peak  price  during  Oc¬ 
tober. 

While  there  is  nothing  absolute 
about  these  seasonal  prices,  it  does 
show  their  trends  over  a  period  of 
the  past  several  years,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  may  be  used  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  guide  for  planning  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  various  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  in  a  beef  production  program. 

Grassland  Programs  and  Beef 
Production 

Great  stress  has  been  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  placed  by  our  state  and 
federal  agencies  on  the  development 
of  grassland  farming  programs.  This 
is  all  well  and  good,  as  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  is  basically  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  soil  from  ero¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  lowering  the  labor 
and  feed  costs  of  livestock  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  problem  of  how  to  utilize  this 
increased  forage  then  confronts  the 
farmer.  There  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  promotion  in  the 
Northeast  about  grassland  programs, 
but  little,  if  any,  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  most  suitable  livestock 
production  and  management  pro¬ 
grams  for  using  this  extra  grass.  If 
a  dairyman  has  been  growing  all  of 
his  needed  roughage,  and  then  ma¬ 
terially  increases  his  grassland  area, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  must  either  ex¬ 
pand  his  dairy  herd  (often  not 
feasible)  or  find  some  other  outlet 


for  this  additional  coarse  feed.  Carry¬ 
ing  good  doing  beef  cattle  on  this 
extra  pasture  and  roughage  is  one 
possible  solution  for  its  economic 
utilization. 

Good  Beef  From  Grass 

The  steer  feeding  trials  at  the 
New  York  Station  have  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  is  both  economical 
and  feasible  to  produce  a  good  grade 
of  beef  by  grazing  the  steers  on  im¬ 
proved  pasture,  plus  feeding  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  of  corn. 

More  recently  the  Iowa  Station 
has  reported  on  trials  concerning 
methods  of  handling  steers  on  a 
bromegrass-alfalfa  pasture.  The 
steers  used  were  purchased  in  the 
Fall  and  were  fed  throughout  the 
following  Winter  on  maximum 
amounts  of  roughage,  which  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  about  one  pound  per 
steer  per  day.  The  steers  were  then 
fattened  on  pasture  the  following 
Summer.  Controlled  grazing  proved 
to  be  the  best  method  used  in  these 
trials.  The  steers  on  controlled  graz¬ 
ing  had  a  lower  feed  cost,  with  a 
consequent  more  favorable  feeding 
margin,  than  comparable  steers 
which  were  allowed  continuous, 
free-choice  grazing. 

In  the  controlled  pasture  tests  the 
steers  were  allowed  to  graze  a  given 
area  for  three  weeks  and  were  then 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  field. 
Temporary  fencing  was  provicTed; 
for  this  purpose  the  electric  single¬ 
strand  fence  is  satisfactory.  In  the 
controlled  plots  the  herbage  was 
harvested  for  grass  silage  in  June, 
and  the  cattle  were  then  allowed  to 
graze  the  aftermath  growth.  The 
controlled  grazing  system  produced 
215  pounds  of  beef  per  acre,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  150  pounds  for  continu¬ 
ous  grazing.  Cutting  the  forage  for 
grass  silage  in  June  resulted  in  a 
highly  nutritious  and  palatable  after- 
math  growth.  The  grass  silage  was 
fed  to  the  cattle  on  pasture  during 
the  late  Summer. 

During  their  last  month  on 
pasture  both  the  controlled  and  con¬ 
tinuous  grazing  steers  were  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  to  a  full  feed  of  corn. 
After  removal  from  pasture  they 
were  finished  to  a  good  to  choice 
condition  in  dry  lot.  Compared  with 
steers  fed  entirely  in  dry  lot,  the 
controlled  grazed  steers  had  about 
26  per  cent  less  feed  costs  per  100 
pounds  of  gain,  while  the  continuous 
grazed  steers  had  a  feed  cost  of 
approximately  13  per  cent  less  per 
100  pounds  of  gain. 

Hillside-Grassland  Grazing 

A  recent  report  from  the  Ohio 
Station  concerning  beef  production 


on  rejuvenated  hillside  pastures 
shows  decided  advantages  from  such 
a  system.  In  this  five-year  study  two 
types  of  pastures  were  used,  (l) 
permanent  Jfiuegrass  and  white 
clover  that  had  been  treated  with 
lime  and  fertilizer,  and  (2)  meadow- 
type  pastures  which  were  mixtures 
of  alfalfa,  ladino  clover,  timothy,  and 
either  orchard  grass  or  bromegrass. 
To  establish  a  stand  on  the  hillsides 
and  prevent  washing  away,  the  seed- 
ings  were  made  by  using  a  trash- 
mulch  method.  The  sowings  were 
made  on  rolling  land  and  hillsides 
that  had  been  idle  for  many  years, 
and  which  had  consequently  become 
covered  with  weeds,  poverty  grass, 
and  broom  sedge.  Since  orchard 
grass  was  used  in  some  of  the  early 
seedings  and  bromegrass  was  slow  in 
becoming  established,  the  orchard 
grass  gradually  spread,  and  became 
the  predominant  grass  in  most  of 
the  meadow  pastures. 

The  most  gains  were  made  on  the 
meadow  type  pastures.  On  this  kind 
of  pasture,  during  early  Summer,  the 
daily  gains  per  steer  averaged  al¬ 
most  two  pounds,  even  though  no 
corn  was  fed.  During  the  following 
two  months  when  supplemental  corn 
feeding  was  used  the  average  gains 
per  steer  per  day  were  slightly  over 
two  pounds.  The  supplemental  corn 
feeding  averaged  a  little  less  than 
five  and  one-half  bushels  (shelled 
basis),  total  per  steer.  This  compares 
with  the  bluegrass  pastured  steers, 
with  a  comparable  program  of  feed 
and  management,  and  a  gain  of 
slightly  over  one  and  three-quarters 
pounds  daily  per  steer. 

Quality  of  Pasture-Fattened  Beef 

Tests  at  various  state  stations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  at  Illinois,  have 
shown  conclusively  that  when  cattle 
are  full-fed  grain  on  pasture  the 
quality  and  palatibility  of  the  beef 
so  produced  is  equal  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  dry  lot  on  a  full-fed  grain 
program.  Moderate  feeding  of  grain 
on  pasture  will  result  in  some  degree 
of  yellow  fat.  However,  the  results 
of  surveys  and  tests  from  these  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  there  is  little  if 
any  consumer  objection  to  yellow  fat 
in  retail  cuts  of  beef. 

It  should  be  noted  that  steer  beef 
which  has  been  finished  to  a  medium 
to  good  condition  on  pasture,  even 
though  the  fat  may  be  more  yellow 
in  color  than  that  of  comparable  dry 
lot  fed  cattle,  is  not  inferior  in  its 
tenderness  and  palatability.  The 
prejudice  of  the  consumer  against 
yellow  fat  in  beef  was  occasioned  by 
the  sale  of  beef  from  old  cows,  which 
had  never  been  properly  conditioned 
to  make  a  suitable  grade  of  meat  for 
(Continued  on  Page  236) 


At  the  end  of  the  pasture  season  there  are  usually  some  tail-end  steers  like  the  282-pound  Hereford  shown  above 
on  the  left.  He  would  have  graded  “commercial”  on  the  slaughter  market.  But,  by  up-grading  on  a  grain  ration 
for  only  113  days  after  pasture,  the  steer  was  finished  as  a  550 -pound  “choice”  animal  as  shown  on  the  right. 
His  liveweight  price  as  a  choice  steer  ivas  50  per  cent  per  pound  greater  than  it  would  have  been  as  commercial. 
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YOU  A  RE  INVITED 


Pennsylvania’s  10th  Annual 

KEYSTONE  HEREFORD  SHOW  6  SALE 

Show  10  a.m.  APRIL  7th,  1954  Sale  1  p.m. 

FEATURING 

50  Females  4  Bulls 

Truly  a  Great  Selection  of  Foundation  Stock.  Real  Beef  Makers 
Selected  From  the  Tops  of  Pennsylvania’s  Fine  Hereford  Herds. 
All  from  Bangs  Free  Areas  or  Bangs  Free  Certified  Herds. 
Inoculated  Against  Shipping  Fever  Within  30  Days. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

For  Catalogs:  E.  LEROY  KLINGER,  Sale  Mgr.  For  Banquet  Reservations: 

ELIZABETHVILLE,  PA.  LEON  LEIGHTON 

Judge:  HERMAN  PURDY  PAYNE  SHOEMAKER  BLDG. 

Auctioneer:  A.  W.  HAMILTON  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  S  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  200  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

FINEST  BREEDING  STOCK  AND  FEEDER  PIGS 
ALL  AGES  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM.  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REAS0NER  Sc  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


C.  A.  WIEST  DUR0CS  Breeding  Stock  of  All  Ages. 
Either  Sex.  The  Home  of  the  Pa.  Grand  Champions. 
C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone:  45-Y 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

SEVERAL  REGISTERED  BULLS 
Popular  blood  lines.  Also  THREE  YEARLING 
HEIFERS  and  Several  FEEDER  STEER  CALVES. 

SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 

Ready  for  Service.  Modern  Bloodlines. 
BATTLEGROUNDS  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE:  8-2222 


80  HEAD 


New  York  raised  Hereford  feeder  calves,  300-400  lbs. 
either  steers  or  heifers  available,  your  choice. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  Thousand  Islands,  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr. _ Office  Phone  218 

-  HEREFORD  BULL  - 

18  months,  registered,  sired  Prince  Tone,  dam  Lady 
Domino  No.  50;  priced  to  sell.  W.  STANLEY 
ROBERTS,  ROUTE  2,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

- -  ■  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right ] 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ANGORA  •  HAND  SPINNERS  •  RABBITS 

Get  acquainted  with  Angora  Breeders  —  Hand 
Spinners  of  Yarn.  Free  information.  Write  — 
Empire  State  Angora  Club,  Sackets  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  and  New  Zealand  Whites. 
Free  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  &  Eckles .  5.25 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals,  Perry  &  Bartlett.  .  .  5.00 
Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  &  Krider .  4.75 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat,  ■ 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds .  3.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 

March  20,  1954 


NATIONAL  ALL-FEMALE 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  CONGRESS 
SALE  AND  MEETING 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  Springfield,  Mo. 
attend  the  year’s  biggest  "  ■  ■* 

Milking  Shorthorn  Sale. 

Your  chance  to  select  the 
best  in  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  —  picked  from  the 

nation’s  choice  herds.  For  _ 

particulars  and  catalog  write 
THE  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

RN.5  GLENSTONE  AVe..- SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  Calves — Good  prospects  for 
Junior  and  Senior  Calf  projects — 
Bull  Calves  up  to  10  mos.  Corona¬ 
tion  and  Bell  Buoy  Blood  lines — 

Forge  Hill  Farm  RHgs-4ANeswLburTghR’NM9Yr: 


The  Jersey  family  with  46  years  proved  type 
and  production.  Our  herd  the  oldest  ac¬ 
credited  herd  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs  in  Ohio. 
Fine  bulls  and  sometimes  females  for  sale. 

Cranberry  Run  Farm  •  Hugh  W.  Bonnell 

North  Side  P.  O.  Youngstown,  Ohio 
MILKING  SHORTHORNS  lMongK’.  u fT  GeEaTsLy'- 

Keepers.  Calves  to  Service  Age.  Horned,  Polled! 
0.  HENDRICKSON, 

GREENLAWN  FARM, _ COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

_ DOGS _ 

Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups:  From  real  heel  driving 

parents.  Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  regis¬ 
tration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 
SPRINGER  SPANIELS  —  B^  2/25/54.  Best 

Bloodlines.  EXCELLENT  PETS,  HUNTERS. 

B,  SHARPE,  Brookview  Rd.,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Cookers:  3  nearly  grown,  heavy  coated,  black 

males.  Bargains.  TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN.  N.  Y. 

Gentle  Lovable  Miniature  Collies.  Intelligent  workers, 
devoted  companions.  J.  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  HEALTHY,  8  WEEKS 
..Fomales  $15,  Males  $18.  Send  Order  Today. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

-  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  COW  DOGS  - 

BROKE,  MALE  OR  FEMALE 
SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  GOLDEN  HONEY’S  —  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
Sweet,  Loving  Little  Things.  Ship  Anywhere. 
Stamped  Self-Addressed  Envelope  Please. 
RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

-  REGISTERED  C0LLIE8  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON.  N.  H. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

BOSTON  PUPPIES:  Good  Bloodlines,  Pedigreed. 
Reasonable.  J.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y. 

_ SHEEP _ 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  SHROPSHIRE  BRED  EWES 
GOOD  ONES,  PRICED  TO  SELL. 

R  .C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


.  „  .  ..  *  vnuuiii.17  our  ruLi\  onc.c.r  -■ 

I  RAM,  3  EWES,  I  YEARLING.  5  FEMALE  LAM 
Will  Sacrifice  for  $350.00 
GEORGE  THOFEHRN,  Lake  Nanuet,  NANUET,  N. 


O  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

fa  SATURDAY  *  A  A  I  C 
APRIL  lOth  *  OALt 

N 

N  45  Selected  Heifers  45 

E 


at  ORONOQUE  FARMS 


SOUTHBURY,  CONN. 


30  BRED 


15  OPEN 


c 

T 

1 

c 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EVERYONE  TO 
PURCHASE  FOUNDATION  STOCK  WITHIN 
A  PRICE  RANGE  WHICH  WILL  SUIT  BOTH 
THE  ESTABLISHED  BREEDER  AND  ONE  WHO 
IS  INTERESTED  IN  STARTING  A  NEW  HERD. 

Lunch  Will  Be  Available  on  the  Grounds 
Sale  Starts  Promptly  at  1  P.  M. 


FOR  CATALOGS  AND  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

CLEVE  GRAY,  SECRETARY 
CONNECTICUT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
CORNWALL  BRIDGE.  CONNECTICUT 


ASSN. 


« 

PANTHER  LEHOE  FARMS 

Annual  Production  Sale  of  Aberdeen-Anps 

* 

Monday,  April  Stli 

At  the  Farm  near  Allamuehy,  New  Jersey 

offering...!  BULL,  50  FEMALES 

The  bull  is  from  the  same  dam  as  the  sensational  bull  purchased  by  Anoka  Farms,  Prospect  Farms 
and  Tex  Spitzer  at  our  last  year’s  sale. 

The  females  include  4  animals  from  the  Show  Herd,  one  of  them  by  the  International  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Eileenmere  1050th  and  from  an  Elluna  dam  by  Eiieenmere  487th  that  cost  $20,500;  another  by 
Envious  Bardolier  3rd;  the  other  two  by  Leedanmere  500th,  he  by  Eileenmere  500th  and  from  a  dam 
by  Eileenmere.  487th,  in  the  minds  of  many  a  perfect  cross. 

Many  of  the  heifers  will  be  sired  by  Leedanmere  500th  and  Eileenmere  1525th  —  the  same  breeding 
that  met  such  a  favorable  reception  at  the  1953  Sale. 

Families  represented  are  Tolan  Blackcap  Missies,  Ellunas,  Zaras,  Tolan  Blackcaps,  Blackcap  Fandies, 
Edwinas.  Witch  of  Endors,  Ballindalloch  Georginas,  Miss  Wix,  Ada  Queen  L.’s,  and  other  preferred 
families. 

FEATURED  SERVICE  BULLS:  ANKONIAN  3501st,  the  $58,000  calf  that  sold  in  Ankony’s  1952 
Sale,  he  by  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999th-35,  and  from  a  dam  by  Eileenmere  1032nd.  His  service  was 
received  in  great  favor  last  year.  This  bull  was  the  undefeated  Junior  Champion  in  the  East  during 
the  1952  fall  show  season. 

ANKONIAN  3292nd,  the  $50,000  calf  by  the  International  Grand 
Champion  Eileenmere  1032nd  that  sold  at  Ankony  Farms  1953  Sale.  This  bull  is  from  a  Tolan  Pauline 
dam  and  is  strong-headed,  rugged,  big-boned,  and  a  bull  that  looks  as  though  he  would  be  a  great  sire. 
Some  of  the  top  females  carry  his  service. 

FOR  CATALOGS  ADDRESS:  J.  B.  McCorkle,  Sale  Mgr.,  Smithville,  Mo. 
AUCTIONEERS:  Hamilton  James  and  Paul  Good 


PANTHER  LEDGE  FARMS  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

C.  J.  Ryan,  Owner  B.  L.  DeWolf,  Manager 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

PUREBRED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

SILVER  RUN  FARM 

OWNED  BY  A.  W.  FEESER  COMPANY,  SILVER  RUN,  MARYLAND 

APRIL  a,  1954  at  lO  M. 

FREDERICK,  FAIRGROUNDS,  FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 
PAUL  GOOD,  AUCTIONEER,  STAN  HAWORTH 

3  Proven  Bulls  167  Females 

FAMILIES:  25  KARAMAS,  13  BONNIE  BOUQUETS,  9  BLUEBLOOD  LADIES, 
4  EU LI M AS,  9  BARBARAS,  5  JILTS,  ERICAS,  PRIDES  AND  OTHERS. 

FOR  CATALOGS  AND  INFORMATION,  WRITE:  RUSS  WEST,  SALE  MANAGER 
NATIONAL  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALES  SERVICE 
400  YORK  ROAD _ TOWSON  4,  MARYLAND 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  James  Walton,  NineYeh,  N.  Y.,  Thurs., 
April  I,  at  1:00  P.  M.  Farm  is  6  miles  south 
of  Afton,  just  off  Rt.  41.  A  Top  Herd.  1953 
Herd  Test  Ave. :  11296  M  4.2%  473  F..  Actual 
(514  F.,  M.E.).  The  Breed's  7th  all  time  high 
Senior  Yearling  (593  F.,  M.E.)  sells  with  her 
dam,  her  2  daughters  and  a  maternal  sister. 
25  Cows,  6  Bred  Heifers,  5  Yearlings.  10 
Heifer  Calves,  Yearling  Bull.  Bull  Calf. 
Several  fresh.  Others  due  each  mo.  thru  fall. 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.  Bangs  Accred., 
Calfhood  Vac.,  T.B.  and  blood  tested  within 
30  days,  eligible  for  any  State. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON.  VERMONT 


£jiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiii 

=  NEW  ENGLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

|  SPRING  SALE 

E  Sat.  April  17,  1954 

E  Northampton  Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass. 

|  50  Breeding  Females 

BOTH  OPEN  AND  BRED 

|  60  Feeder 

AND  SLAUGHTER  STEERS 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  W.  G.  Pope,  Poland,  N.  Y.,  Tues»,  March 
30,  at  1:00  P.  M.  17  Cows,  2  Bred  Heifers,  7 
Yearlings,  9  Heifer  Calves,  and  4-yr.-old  Bull. 
Majority  of  Cows  fresh,  5  due  early  fall.  10 
hy  Approved  sires,  2  POLLED  yearlings  by  the 
$20,000.  “Sailor”  included.  Herd  Vac.,  Neg., 
T.  B.  and  blood  tested  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER  Sales  Manager. 

BRANDON,  VERMONT 


For  Catalogs  and  Information  - 
THOMAS  F.  REIDY,  Secretary 
FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE  •  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Brood  Cows  -  Bred  Heifers 
Open  Heifers 

All  in  Excellent  Condition 

WOODSIDE  ACRES  INC. 

SYOSSET,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE:  SYOSSET  6-1782 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  J 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


-  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  - 

20  Reg.  Cows  bred  to  son  of  International  Champion. 
Priced  reasonably.  T.  B.  accredited.  Bangs  certified. 
TWIN  RIDGE  FARM,  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Chatham  26491 


FOR  SALE:  SMALL  COMMERCIAL  ANGUS  HERD 
22  Females  3  Years;  One  Bull.  Southern  Vermont. 
ROBERT  L.  COLLINS.  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 
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New  Booklet  Explains 
Before-the-Need 
Cemetery  and 
Family  Monument 
Planning 

You  and  your  wife  are  probably 
aware  of  the  compelling  reasons  for 
purchasing  a  family  monument  and 
cemetery  plot  while  yrou  are  both 
alive.  Like  planning  insurance  or  a 
will,  it  is  a  satisfying  experience 
when  done  together,  with  time  for 
sound  decisions;  hut  it  is  a  lonely 
task  for  a  survivor.  It  is  a  purchase 
you  should  not  postpone. 

HOW  THIS  BOOKLET 
WILL  HELP  YOU 

"Before  The  Need  Arises . . .”  shows 
you  how  to  go  about  buy  ing  a  family 
monument  notv  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
information  you  need  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice.  This  free  booklet 
also  explains  the  advantages  of  using 
current  income  rather  than  savings 
or  inheritance  intended  for  survivors 
. . .  protection  of  survivors’  capital 
through  inheritance  tax  savings  .  .  . 
who  to  see  about  local  cemetery 
regulations  .  .  .  granite  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  monuments  .  .  .  value  of 
making  decision  unhurriedly  to 
avoid  overspending  ...where  to  find 
expert  guidance  . . .  and  many  other 
related  topics. 

• 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
NOW  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 


New  Sign  of  Spring — Rhubarb  Cobbler 


Photo:  Minute  Tapioca.  New  York 
Rhubarb  (“pie  plant ”),  as  welcome  as  the  crocus  and  the  robin,  served  here 
in  Cobbler  form  with  grated  orange  rind  in  biscuit  topping.  Quick-cooking 
tapioca  does  just  the  right  thing  for  rhubarb’s  copious  juiciness  whi\e  in 

the  oven. 


Signs  of  Spring:  the  crocus,  the 
robin  —  and  fresh  rhubarb! 

Whether  you  call  it  “pie  plant”  or 
rhubarb,  those  succulent  stalks  cer¬ 
tainly  make  wonderful  desserts:  in 
this  case,  a  deep  dish  variation,  Rhu¬ 
barb  Cobbler.  Lightly  sweetened, 


orange-flavored  drop  biscuits  make 
a  new  topping,  especially  delicious 
for  Spring  after  the  months  of 
winter  fare. 

The  abundant  juice  in  the  rhubarb 
is  gently  restrained  by  that  excellent 
pie  thickener,  quick-cooking  tapioca. 


For  maximum  convenience  packaged 
biscuit  mix  is  used  in  making  the 
biscuit  topping,  but  your  own 
favorite  biscuit  dough  may  be  sweet¬ 
ened  and  flavored  in  the  same  way — 
with  orange  rind,  grated. 

Rhubarb  Cobbler 

Use  3  tablespoons  quick-cooking 
tapioca;  2  cups  sugar;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  V2  teaspoon  nutmeg;  6  cups 
(about  1V2  pounds)  rhubarb,  (cut 
in  1-inch  pieces  before  measuring); 
juice  of  1  orange  plus  water  to  make 
1  cup  liquid;  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Combine  tapioca,  2  cups  sugar, 
salt,  nutmeg,  rhubarb,  and  orange 
juice  and  water  in  saucepan.  Cook 
and  stir  over  medium  heat  until 
mixture  comes  to  a  boil.  Remove 
from  heat  and  stir  in  butter.  Pour 
into  greased  13x9-inch  baking  dish. 
Orange-Flavored  Biscuit  Topping 

l1/?  cups  biscuit  mix;  2  tablespoons 
sugar;  %  cup  light  cream;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  2  teaspoons  grated 
orange  i*ind. 

Combine  biscuit  mix  and  two 
tablespoons  sugar.  Add  cream  and 
stir  with  fork  just  until  blended. 
(Dough  will  be  soft.)  Carefully 
spoon  the  dough  in  eight  mounds  on 
top  of  hot  fruit.  Combine  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  the  grated  orange 
rind,  and  sprinkle  on  top  of  the 
dough.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450  de¬ 
grees  F.)  about  25  minutes,  or  until 
rhubarb  is  tender.  Serve  warm.  May 
be  served  with  cream,  if  desired. 
Makes  eight  servings. 


Rock  of  Ages  - 

303  Granite  Way,  Barre,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  Before 
The  Need  Arises ...” 

Name - - 


Street _ 
City— 


. State _ 


A  Farm  Wife’s  “ Hit  Parade” 


NSTALL  A  DANIEL! 

,  K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfCouriwfd&oJr 


cowvncd 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bu/tfKStke 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  Including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 

DEPT.  RN,  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 
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The  radio  gives  the  weekly  “Hit 
Parade”  of  popular  songs.  But  if  a 
real  countrywoman  were  asked  to 
pick  songs  for  a  Farm  Wife’s  Hit 
Parade,  wouldn’t  these  be  descrip¬ 
tive  of  her  life?  Look  through  this 
program  and  see  what  you  think! 

“Three  o’clock  in  the  Morning” — 
Time  to  feed  the  new  baby  either 
Nature’s  way  or  by  bottle. 

“Now  is  the  Hour” — The  morning 
alarm  rudely  awakening  the  farmer’s 
wife  for  the  new  day. 

“You,  You,  You” — Her  greeting  to 
husband  and  family,  always  hungry 
and  in  a  hurry  at  mealtime. 

“Walking  Behind  You”  —  And 
carrying  the  checkbook,  the  farmer 
following  his  wife  on  shopping  trip. 

“You’re  So  Much  a  Part  of  Me” — 
Wife  and  garden,  after  she  has 
finished  the  planting  or  given  it  a 
thorough  weeding'. 

“You  Belong  to  Me” — Wife  claim¬ 
ing  lawful  right  to  egg  check  since 
milk  check  goes  to  farmer. 

“Side  by  Side”  —  Wife  between 
pair  of  cows,  struggling  to  keep 
milkers  on  them. 

“Wish  You  Were  Here”  —  Her 
thoughts  centered  on  hired  man  (just 
quit)  resulting  in  wife’s  return  to 
barn  chores. 

“You’re  the  Cream  in  My  Coffee” 
! — Wife  looking  at  farmer  while  she 
pours  thin  milk  into  her  cup. 

“Doggie  in  the  Window” — At  the 
!  Fair;  wife  gazes  longingly  at  sizz¬ 


ling  hot  dog  back  of  glass,  but  eats 
cold  sandwiches  brought  from  home. 

“I  Believe”  —  Farm  wife,  despite 
hardships,  upholds  farming  as  typi¬ 
cal  American  way  of  life. 

“Dragnet”  —  The  mending  basket 
always  full  of  stuff  not  yet  done. 

“Ebb-Tide” — Farm  wife  at  close  of 
hard  day;  strength  gone  out  of  her 
like  the  tide!  Agnes  A.  Ward 


“and  DO  you.  N ancy,  PROrnst  TO  LOvE,  honor. 
And  help  ivifh  me  chores?” 


Good  Library  Paste  Made 
At  Home  Keeps  Welt 

Having  occasion  to  use  a  large 
amount  of  library  paste  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  I  find  that  a  paste 
made  at  home  is  more  satisfactory 
and  less  expensive  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  product.  Quickly  made  from 
materials  easily  available,  it  keeps 
well  for  many  months.  This  recipe 
makes  approximately  one-half  pint; 
measurements  may  be  doubled  if  a 
larger  quantity  is  desired. 

Thus:  one  cup  of  water,  2  rounded 
tablespoons  white  flour,  2  rounded 
tablespoons  granulated  sugar,  1  level 
teaspoon  powdered  alum,  2  table¬ 
spoons  denatured  alcohol,  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  wintergreen. 

Heat  the  water  in  a  saucepan. 
When  it  reaches  the  boiling  point, 
add  the  dry  ingredients  which  have 
been  thoroughly  mixed.  Add  this 
dry  mixture  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  the  paste  is  clear  and 
thick.  Remove  from  the  fire.  After 
the  paste  has  cooled  somewhat,  add 
the  alcohol  and  oil  of  wintergreen. 
The  wintergreen  gives  the  paste  a 
pleasant  odor.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


The  inflatable  plastic  feeding 
bottle  holder  for  Baby  saves  Mother 
and  money.  The  cushion  of  air  pre¬ 
vents  breakage  when  it  drops  —  as 
drop  it  will  just  so  often!  Easy  to 
wash  holder  too. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Litany  for  Spring 

“Let’s  go  for.  pussy  willows!”  has  ah  old ’familiar  sound.  .  . 

I  wonder  are  the  cowslips  strewn  pure  gold  upon  green  ground? 
Did  anyone  see  chipmunks  out  cavorting  in  the  sun, 

Or  the  statue  of  a  woodchuck  of  a  sudden  start  to  run? 

Remember,  when  you  sally  forth,  take  every  step  with  care: 

No  matter  where  you  chance  to  walk,  God  and  Spring  are  there. 

—  Irene  Curtis  Wallace 


Much  Ado  About  Glue! 


Susan  Jane  Augusta'  Isabelle  Carew 
Loved  adhesive  plaster  and  a  pot  of 
glue; 

Susan  Jane  succeeded  in  everything 
•  she  tried: 

Why?  “Oh,  I  just  stuck  to  it,”  Susan 
Jane  replied! 

Clara  E.  Putnam 

Pennsylvania 

Unsightly  Plot  Becomes 
A  Garden  Spot 

This  is  seed  catalog  time.  You 
may  be  planning  for  new  things  in 
your  garden.  Perhaps  my  experience 
may  provide  added  incentive. 

As  seen  from  our  kitchen  window, 
there  was  one  unsightly  plot  of 
ground  that  had  annoyed  me  for 
years.  It  was  just  across  the  drive 
that  went  around  the  house  and  I 
had  it  in  my  view  constantly.  Once 
it  had  been  an  old  hog  yard  with  a 
stone  wall  on  thr§e  sides;  the  area 
was  littered  with  boards,  stones  and 
weeds. 

I  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  went  to  work  then  and  cleaned 
out  the  rubbish  and  prepared  the 
ground.  Next  I  planted  small  clumps 
of  perennial  phlox  with  German 
iris  between  them  along  the  three 
stone  walls.  The  side  of  the  yard 
that  opened  on  the  drive,  I  planted 
with  phlox,  German  iris  and  nar¬ 
cissus,  and  made  a  narrow  path  be¬ 
tween,  coming  to  the  drive.  The 
center  of  the  yard  was  planted  to 
vegetables.  ' 

The  change  was  gratifying.  This 
garden  has  been  a  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  sub¬ 
stantial  ways.  Ida  E.  Bloye 

New  York  State 


Down  With  Coffee  Costs! 

Do  you  object  to  the  high  price 
of  coffee — and  still  want  a  good  hot 
drink?  Then  try  New  Jeresy  Tea. 
It’s  always  easily  available  to  farm 
folk.  Just  grow  Bee  Balm,  the  herb, 
in  your  garden;  dry  it  in  the  shade; 
bottle  it  in  a  tight  container.  Then 
steep  it  as  you  do  tea— and  forget 
about  coffee! 

You’ll  have  a  drink  that  I  vow  is 
better  than  the  finest  China  or 
Jasmine  Tea  I  ever  tasted.  In  fact,  it 
is  said  that  this  herb  tea  is  what  the 
Colonists  used  at  the  time  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  when  they  threw 
into  the  harbor  the  imported,  taxed 
English  tea.  As  far  as  we  know,  those 
New  Englanders  enjoyed  it  for  some 
years. 

Bee  Balm,  as  countrywomen  know, 
is  lovely  in  gardens  for  its  fragrance 
when  brushed  against  in  passing, 
and  for  its  flowers  in  white,  lavendar 
and  shades  from  pink  to  scarlet.  It 
is  also  called  Oswego  Tea  and,  as 
we  use  it,  New  Jersey  Tea  for  a 
beverage. 

To  raise  Bee  Balm  for  a  tea,  cut 
the  stalks  near  the  ground  just  be¬ 
fore  time  for  blooming;  dry  them  in 
the  shade— a  dark  dry  place  such  as 
attic  or  closet.  Later  when  dry  (usu¬ 
ally  in  two  weeks’  time)  strip  off  the 
leaves  and  cut  the  stalks  short 
enough  for  convenience  in  handling. 
Pack  into  tightly  covered  glass  jars 
or  —  ironically  enough  —  in  empty 
coffee  containers!  Pack  both  the 
leaves  and  stems. 

To  prepare  New  Jersey  Tea,  steep 
the  dried  herb  as  you  do  your  favo¬ 
rite  tea,  season  with  or  without  the 
usual  sugar,  milk  or  lemon.  I  find 
that  boiling  the  herb  about  five 
minutes  improves  the  flavor  and  is 
in  no  way  harmful.  For  the  strength 
of  tea  you  prefer,  experiment  with 
the  amount  of  herb  in  proportion  to 
boiling  water.  Those  who  use  saccha¬ 
rine  tablets  may  do  so.  Iced  or  in  a 
punch,  New  Jersey  Tea  is  also  de¬ 
licious. 

Here  is  a  way  to  do  more  than 
merely  say:  “Down  with  coffee 
prices!”  Hope  Ives  Collins 

Connecticut 


The  Day’s  Work 

Scrub  old  flower  pots  for  new 
plants  with  brush  and  soapsuds  to 
prevent  spread  of  disease.  A  new 
earthenware  pot  should  be  soaked 
overnight  before  filling  with  soil  and 
plants. 


Photo  —  Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Here  is  an  old-fashioned  laced  pink  with  a  new  name,  Dianthus  Lacy  Lass. 
i  oaay  s  garden  will  he  reminiscent  of  a  century  ago  with  these  “ painted ” 
jaces,  maroon  and  white,  on  fresh,  quaint  fragrant  flowers  that  grow 
successively  on  stems  now  12  to  14  inches  long.  Lacy  Lass  lends  herself 
beautifully,  in  hud  and  bloom,  to  indoor  slender  vases. 

March  20,  1954 


Has  won  over  100  prize  ribbons 


Expert  Cook  Wins  15  Awards 
in  County  Fair  Competition 


Grandson  James  thinks  those  prize 
ribbons  deserve  serious  study  .  .  . 
and  no  wonder!  Mrs.  Layton  Dawes 
of  Ithaca,  New  York,  won  all  15  of 
them  in  cooking  contests  at  the 
Tompkins  County  Fair  just  last 
fall.  And  it  was  her  very  first  year 
of  cooking  competition. 

Like  most  grandmothers,  Mrs. 
Dawes  likes  to  fix  special  treats  for 
the  young  folks.  And  like  most  good 
cooks  she  depends  on  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  for  good  results. 
“It’s  completely  dependable,”  she 
says.  “Rises  fast  every  single  time. 


And  this  grand  dry  yeast  is  so 
easy  to  use.” 

During  Lent  especially,  you’ll 
want  to  serve  plenty  of  yeast-raised 
specialties— delicious  and  nourish¬ 
ing.  And  if  you  bake  at  home, 
they’re  easy  to  make — with  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  This 
grand  dry  yeast  always  rises  fast 
and  it  keeps  for  months  at  a  time — 
right  on  your  cupboard  shelf.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
for  grand  results  every  single  time. 
It’s  the  yeast  that  prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
Successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


NO  MORE 


LY  WiUl 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 


MOf 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $65,000,000.00 


QKUQMKl 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  (nsuronce  Corporation 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


HARD  WATER  RASH 

K  We  have  a  m 
W  DIAMOND  jg 
8 at  Water  Softener  Ote 


A  DIAMOND  Water  Softener 
removes  the  minerals  that 
cause  "hard  woter  rash!" 
Soft  woter  cuts  the  work  in 
laundering  and  dishwashing. 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Do  it  your.self  —  paper  your  entire 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room. 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring, 
hanging.  Large  17x10  samples  make 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de¬ 
signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  (4.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
45th  Year  Dept.  98,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


Social  Chairmen  •  Save  Money  Ki1tychenanflseu1Ppfi’4 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 
Cascade  Paper  Co.,  2  Brown  St..  No.  Adams.  Mass. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


Town 


State 
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Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


n 


Send  For 
Catalogue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 

for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  304-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


-cu  coiurs.  yy  cents  per 


an  cm. 


ocriiu  iui 


samples.  YARN  'OUTLET,”  BOX”il-R7 

HIGHLAND  STATION,  LOWELL,  IV 
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FEET  HURT? 


T  n  .  HELPS  WHERE! 

Try  DR.  BARRON  S|u  hurts; 

New  FOOT 

cushions! 


LIKE  WALKING 
. . .  ON  A  PILLOW! 

Do  your  feet  hurt 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
Off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORE  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  CUSHION  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feet — help  support  WEAK.  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” — T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  hack  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
free  with  order  to  help  keep  your  feet  healthy.  Order 
NOW!  ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC.. 

Dept.  5-CC,  177  East  75th  St..  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


$695  » 


EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN 


Professional  nursing  career  for  high  school  graduates 
both  men  and  women,  three  year  course  leading  to 
registered  nurse  license.  School  accredited  by  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural 
location,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Organized 
recreation,  churches  of  all  denominations  available 
near  school.  Attractive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium. 
Well  equipped  class  rooms  and  laboratory.  Thirty 
dollars  monthly  stipends,  small  entrance  fee. 

For  illustrated  catalog  and  information  write  to  — 
PRINCIPAL,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE  HOSPITAL 
WINGDALE.  NEW  YORK 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/t45 

V  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  C0„  Dept.  709,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


DON'T ...  let  Your 
Subscription  Expire! 

Every  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  contains  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  to  you.  We 
don’t  want  any  reader  to  miss 
a  single  issue.  We  now  have 
some  plans  under  way  that  will 
make  the  paper  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  to  you  than 
ever  before. 

It  is,  however,  quite  a  task 
to  send  each  subscriber  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  when  it  is  time  to 
send  a  renewal. 

For  the  convenience  of  our 
friends  we  are  enclosing  in  this 
issue  a  renewal  blank  that 
makes  it  easy  to  send  a  renewal 
without  the  trouble  of  writing 
a  letter.  Just  sign  your  name 
and  address  on  the  renewal 
blank  and  mail  it  to  this  office 
with  your  remittance  and  we 
will  see  that  your  subscription 
is  extended  for  the  proper 
period. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

When  you  renew  your  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper 
and  envelopes.  We  give  you  the 
benefit  of  this  saving  by  offer¬ 
ing  you  a  low  rate  of  Seven 
Years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  does  not  expire  for  several 
months,  you  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  low  rate  and  have 
your  subscription  extended  for 
seven  years  from  the  present 
expiration  date.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  have  the  paper 
sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Smart  to  Be  Pretty  Or  Vice  Versa 


2721  —  Button  Front  Top  Notch  House  Dress  —  New.  with  favorite 
features:  generous  collar  and  pockets,  a  cap  sleeved  basic  to  sew  in  cottons. 
It  will  be  your  stand-by  from  now  through  summer!  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18: 
4%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2696  —  Three  Tiers  tor  a  Happy  Little  Dress  —  For  Sunday  School 
and  parties  it  is  band  sleeved,  with  tiered  skirt,  a  different  silhouette  for 
young  set!  Try  dimity,  lawn,  voile,  organdy.  (Long  sleeves,  too).  Sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  2%  yds.  35-in.  or  2V8  yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 

2660  —  New  Member  of  the  Shirtwaist  Family  is  this  flared  sleeveless 
(short  or  three-quarter  sleeve)  success  with  wide  collar  and  interesting 
pointed  pockets  trimmed  with  buttons  to  match  front  closing.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Size  16:  4y2  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

309.  —  Grand  Crocheted  Carryall  Bag  12  by  14  Inches!  It’s  smart, 
strong,  durable.  Twelve  exciting  colors  of  crochet  thread  to  work  it  up 
speedily.  A  beauty  for  street  wear  all-season-’round,  or  a  knitting  bag  or 
household  sewing  bag.  20  cents. 

300  —  Tony,  the  Duck,  Takes  a  Week  Off:  goes  swimming,  golfing, 
sprinkles  his  flower  bed,  has  a  roller-skating  day,  takes  a  walk  in  the  desert 
—  and  has  Sunday  to  rest!  Seven  motifs  to  embroider  in  yellow,  orange, 
brown,  blue,  green  and  red;  measuring  7  by  6V2  inches,  gay  and  bright  for 
towels,  kitchen  curtains,  the  squares  of  a  crib  spread!  20  cents. 

Don’t  Miss  Our  New  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book,  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  New  York  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  Handicraft — Garden  Exchange 

This  ends  the  Winter  hobby  exchanges.  Next  column  will  begin  garden 
items  —  April  to  November.  If  your  item  did  not  appear,  at  any  season,  it 
was  for  lack  of  room:  we  are  sorry.  If  your  1953  garden  item  was  not  used, 
send  it  now,  please,  marked:  “Repeat.”  We’ll  do.  our  best  for  you.  —  p.  s. 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  \YRen  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 


write  first,  before  sending  packages .] 


Am  interested  in  all  handmade  things: 
crochet,  toys,  novelties,  embroidery,  etc.; 
also  in  stamps,  salt  and  peppers,  yarns,  etc. 
I’ll  send  in  exchange  figurines  painted  or 
unpainted,  stamps,  buttons',  postcards, 
remnants,  etc.  —  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Penna. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  with 
these  family  names:  Bowker,  Stetson. 
Gcoddale  or  Thayer;  I’m  trying  to  get  all 
names  on  file.  —  Mrs.  C.  J.  S„  New  York. 


Before  I  became  a  shut-in  I  was  a  garden 
enthusiast.  Would  like  to  hear  from  garden 
lovers  everywhere.  —  Mrs.  F.  A  L.,  Sr., 
Conn. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  descen¬ 
dants  of  this  Grant  family;  William  Hyer 
of  N.  Y.  City  married  Jane  Grant  about 
1800.  —  Mrs.  R.  H.,  New  Hampshire. 


What  would  you  like  in  exchange  for 
U.  S.  stamps  that  a  little  girl  wishes  to 
collect?  —  M.  M.,  New  York. 


We  have  a  quilting  party  and  are  looking 
for  scraps  of  colorful  or  plain  cotton  for 
squares  of  all  sizes.  Can  also  use  baby  flannel. 
What  would  you  like?  —  Mrs.  D.  N„  Conn. 


I’ll  crochet  fancy  pot  holders  for  your 
feed  bags.  —  Mrs.  V.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  wall  plaques.  Please 
write  first.  —  I.  A.  B„  New  York. 


I’ll  send  an  attractive  tea  apron  for  three 
hanks  of  gray  or  rose  cotton  and  rayon  rug 
yarn.  —  Mrs.  H.  M.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


1  have  many  cloth  bound  books  of  fiction 
to  exchange  for  any  kind  of  hobby  books. 
—  E.  M.  .H.,  New  Jersey. 


I  have  a  lot  of  good-sized  remnants  in 
cotton,  etc.,  quilt  pieces,  some  printed  feed 
bags,  and  knitting  manuals  that  I  will  ex¬ 
change  for  books  or  magazines  on  weav¬ 
ing.  —  Mrs.  H.  S.  D.,  Arkansas. 


I’ll  send  a  satin  top  for  boudoir  pillow  for 
nice  left-over  wool  yams  (for  pastime  for 
a  shut-in)  as  far  as  my  supply  lasts.  — 
Mrs.  C.  E.  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  like  to  correspond  with  other 
young  mothrs  who  enjoy  pen-pals,  but  do 
not  have  hobbies,  such  as  •  myself.  —  Mrs. 
P.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  collect  salt  and  pepper  shakers.  For 
these  I’ll  send  cactis  slips  or  hankies  with 
edges.  —  E.  H.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  crocheted  edge  hankies  or 

other  hobby  things.  -  Mrs.  E.  S.,  New 

York. 


For  your  12x12  inch  quilt  blocks  with 
your  name  and  address  written  or  painted 
on  each,  Ill  send  a  similar  quilt  block  with 
my  name  and  address  on  it.  —  Mrs.  E.  R„ 
New  York. 


Taste  Tempters 

Marble  Cake 

Use  %  cup  shortening;  1  cup 
sugar;  2  eggs;  1  teaspoon  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract;  2  cups  cake  flour;  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  % 
cup  milk;  red  food  coloring. 

Cream  shortening;  add  sugar  slow¬ 
ly,  beating  in  well.  Add  unbeaten 
eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating  well  after 
each  egg  is  added.  Add  vanilla.  Sift 
together  dry  ingredients  and  add 
alternately  with  milk  to  first  mix¬ 
ture.  Divide  mixture  equally  in  two 
bowls.  Tint  one  of  the  mixtures  with 
red  food  coloring,  until  it  is  valen¬ 
tine  red. 

Bake  in  greased  (heart-shaped) 
layer  pans  in  moderate  oven  at  375 
degrees  F.  about  25  minutes,  filling 
the  pans  alternately  with  the  two 
mixtures:  first  a  spoonful  of  red, 
then  white,  until  mixture  is  used 
up.  Cut  through  the  centers  of  each 
pan  before  baking,  to  make  marble 
effect.  Frost  with: 

Red  Wintergreen  Frosting 

Use  1  unbeaten  egg  white;  %  cup 
granulated  sugar;  3  tablespoons  cold 
water;  wintergreen  extract;  J/4  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder;  red  food 
coloring. 

Put  the  first  three  ingredients  in 
top  of  double  boiler.  Place  over  boil¬ 
ing  water;  beat  with  egg  beater  seven 
minutes  or  until  it  stands  in  peaks. 
Take  from  fire;  add  flavoring  and 
food  color,  adding  color  slowly  until 
desired  shade  is  obtained.  Beat  until 
thick  and  nearly  cold;  add  baking 
powder.  Continue  to  beat  until  thick 
enough  to  spread  on  cake  without 
running.  Decorate  with  small  white 
candy  hearts. 

Gumdrop  Drop  Cookies 

Use  1  cup  all-purpose  flour;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  V3  cup  shortening,  half  butter; 
%  cup  sugar;  1  egg;  V2  teaspoon 
vanilla;  2  tablespoons  milk;  %  cup 
spiced  gum  drops,  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Sift  flour  and  measure;  resift  three 
times  with  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Cream  shortening;  add  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally  and  continue  creaming  until 
soft  and  smooth.  Add  well  beaten 
egg  and  beat  until  fluffy.  Stir  in 
vanilla.  Add  flour  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  milk,  beating  well  after 
each  addition.  Add  gum  drops  and 
stir  to  mix  well. 

Drop  by  rounded  teaspoonfuls  onto 
a  greased  baking  sheet  about  two 
inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  (400  degrees  F.)  for  about 
10  minutes  or  until  cookies  are  light¬ 
ly  browned.  Remove  immediately  to 
cake  racks;  they  become  crisp  as 
they  cool.  (Makes  about  21/£  dozen.) 

Conn.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


No  suit  is  handsome  enough  to 
look  well  with  a  blouse  that’s  less 
than  bandbox  clean  —  but  freshly 
laundered  blouses  will  carry  an  old 
suit  gracefully  through  an  extra 
season! 


Photo:  Tide  Washing  Clinic 
Anything  Can  Happen! 

More  than  dirt  comes  out  in  the 
wash,  as  a  recent  regional  washing 
clinic  revealed.  Research  women  re¬ 
port  that,  out  of  100  normal  family 
washes  done  by  the  clinic,  enough 
odd  things  were  discovered  in  the 
water  to  stock  a  rummage  sale. 
Among  the  white  elephants  brought 
to  the  surface  were  this  pet  lizard, 
train  tickets,  crayons,  the  proverbial 
fish  hook,  not  to  mention  somebody’s 
false  teeth! 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  O  riginal  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


A  VISIT  THROUGH  SWITZERLAND 

As  we  start  on  our  travels 
Through  Switzerland  small, 

We’ll  start  with  the  mountains 
So  broad  and  so  tall. 

The  skiers  on  snow 
Go  zooming  through  space 
While  the  sliders  are  having 
A  fine  mountain  race. 

Now  put  on  your  boots, 

And  button  your  coats, 

Cause  we’re  still  in  the  mountains 
To  visit  the  goats. 

Now  jump  in  that  wagon 
Where  blankets  are  laid, 

We’re  off  to  the  village, 

Where  cheeses  are  made. 

It’s  now  getting  late 
So  let  all  of  us  go: 

We’re  seen  quite  a  lot 
Of  nice  things  to  knew. 

—  Fern  Crouch,  12.  Connecticut 


TO  SPRING 

Hurray!  the  season’s  here 
That  brings  the  gentle  showers! 

The  month  of  April’s  near 
That  brings  the  pretty  flowers. 

Can  you  see  the  changes  on  the  earth 
Since  winter  snow  made  all  things  white? 
The  grass  now  grows  for  all  it’s  worth, 
Green  amid  the  colors  bright. 

So  who  would  not  recall 
The  summer  birds  that  sing? 

What  season’s  best  of  all? 

It’s  Spring!  Why,  yes,  it’s  Spring! 

By  Vivian  Orford,  18,  New  York 


THIS  BOUQUET 

Not  just  flowers  we  have  in  this, 

But  Cheery  small  birds  and  the  rain’s 
Gentle  kiss; 

Frisky  young  bunnies  and  gay  budding  trees, 
Singing  brooks  and  the  whispering  breeze: 
Blend  them  together,  now  see  our  bouquet, 
A  vivid  example  of  Spring,  come  May! 

By  Maryann  Ryan,  14,  New  York 


HAS  GOOD  HOBBIES,  LOVES  DRAMATICS 

This  is  my  first  attempt  at  letter  writing 
lor  Our  Page.  I  am  in  Junior  High  School 
and  my  hobbies  are  horses,  sewing,  dancing 
and  skating;  I  love  dramatics  and  minstrel 
shows.  I  have  been  studying  elocution  and 
dramatics  since.  I  was  seven  years  old.  I 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  anyone  as  I  like 
to  have  pen  pals  from  everywhere  —  Janet 
Tingley,  11,  Massachusetts. 


YOUNG  ART  EDITOR  DISCOVERS  OUR 
PAGE 

While  discussing  the  subject  of  art  with 
my  aunt,  she  told  me  how  1  could  have 
rny  drawing  appear  on  Our  Page  in  The. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  had  heard  many  people 
talk  about  it  but  I  Thought  it  was  just 
another  jouranl  until  my  aunt  handed  me 
a  copy.  Immediately  I  turned  to  Our  Page. 
1  read  interesting  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
and  I  studied  the  sketches  very  carefully. 
1  am  art  editor  for  my  school  paper  and  I 
naturally  had  a  roving  eye  for  the  small 
sketches  and  the  more  experienced  illustra¬ 
tions.  I  am  glad  to  discover  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  feature  as  Our  Page.  —  Barbara  Smart, 
New  York. 


HELPS  IN  HER  FARM  HOME 

.  Ibis  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  in 
to  any  such  page  as  Our  Page.  I  live  on 
what  we  call  a  very  small  Pennsylvania 
iarm.  I  help  out  with  some  of  the  necessary 
work  at  home.  1  like  to  sing,  draw  and 
would  like  to  make  a  hobby  of  pen  pals.  — 
JVlarilynn  Weiss,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


WHY  DON’T  MORE  BOYS  WRITE? 

J  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of  you,  as 
collecting  snapshots  is  one  of  my  hobbies. 
£  also  like  dancing,  skating,  swimming, 
horseoack  riding  and  almost  all  sports.  Why 
oon’t  more  boys  write  to  Our  Page?  —  Lor- 
lame  Greiner.  14,  Pennsylvania. 


THAT  OLD  FARM 

Crawn  by  John  Paiva,  16,  Rhode  Island 

March  20s  1954 

J/ 


Editor’s  Message 


Next  month,  April,  gives  fresh  subjects  for  drawing:  new  animals 
on  the -farm,  new  chicks  and  ducks,  the  birds  back  hunting  home  sites 
and  fruit  trees  in  bud  and  bloom.  There  will  be  mayflowers  (the  arbu¬ 
tus)  in  the  woods  along  with  dogwood  blossoms;  patches  of  white 
along  the  fence  lines  will  turn  out  to  be  bloodroot  instead  of  snow. 
All  these  make  excellent  material  for  pen  and  ink,  and  for  our  poets. 

Once  again  let  me  ask  that  you  make  your  sketches  not  larger 
than  post  card  size,  and  that  they  be  done  with  the  long  side  on  the 
horizontal.  This  is  necessary  for  the  right  size  in  making  engravings 
for  publication.  Black  ink,  not  blue,  please,  is  correct;  neat,  clean  work 
gets  first  choice! 

When  you  write  to  a  pen  pal,  just  slip  a  bit  of  work  for  the  Page 
into  the  outer  envelope.  1  will  find  it  and  be  glad  to  give  you  your 
chance  as  space  provides.  The  best,  of  course,  sees  the  light  of  print! 

— Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Eleanore  Stupienske,  18,  N.  J. 


A  STRANGE  CREATURE 

The  camel  is  a  funny  looking  animal,  so 
awkward  with  his  long  neck,  big  feet, 
humps  and  big  middle. 

At  one  time  he  can  drink  enough  water 
to  last  him  for  five  or  six  days  and  he  loves 
hard,  dry  shrubs,  bushes  and  tough  grass. 
H  would  die  if  you  put  him  .in  a  nice  green 
field  of  grass;  only  in  a  desert  is  he  happy. 
The  camel’s  humps  are  like  storage  vats 
filled  with  fat.  Therefore,  during  a  food 
shortage  or  water  shortage,  it  doesn’t  bother 
him  at  all,  for  then  he  uses  his  reserves. 
As  for  travel,  he  can  keep  up  a  steady  pace 
of  two  and  one  half  miles  an  hour  like  a 
machine. 

-  There  are  different  kinds  of  camels.  The 
two-humped  camel  lives  in  Asia.  He  likes 
the  cold  weather  and  grows  a  heavy  coat 
during  the  winter  to  keep  him  warm.  He 
thrives  on  the  cold  and  does  his  best  work 
when  it’s  below  zero.  The  natives  let  him 
loaf  all  summer  because  the  heat  bothers 
him  so  much.  The  smgle-humped  camel, 
or  dromedary,  lives  in  Africa.  He  loves  the 
hot  sun  and  has  practically  no  hair  so  he 
would  be  unable  to  live  in  the  cold  climate 
of  his  cousins. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  camels  originated 
in  the  western  hemisphere  millions  of  years 
ago.  Then  they  were  about  the  size  of 
sheep.  For  some  unknown  reason  they  mi¬ 
grated  to  Asia  and  Africa  where  they  haue 
thrived  for  centuries.  —  Beth  Hallows.  16, 
New  York. 


LIVES  ON  A  300  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  about  two  years 
but  this  is  the  first  time  1  have  written 
to  it.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  300  acres  and  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  High  School.  My  hobbies 
are  sewing  and  writing  letters.  I  like  to 
twirl  baton  also.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world.  —  Patricia 
Chase,  15,  New  York. 


EDWARD,  JUNIOR  FARMER,  COLLECTS 
STAMPS 

This  letter  is  about  my  hobbies  and  agri¬ 
culture  project.  My  hobbies  are  stamp  col¬ 
lecting  and  I  have  at  present  about  1,200 
stamps  and  hope  to  receive  more  if  any 
readers  have  stamps  to  trade.  For  a  Junior 
Farmer  I  am  raising  a  Holstein  heifer  calf 
and  300  White  Leghorn  pullets.  I  have  to 
care  for  these  and  what  I  earn  or  lose  is 
my  headache!  I  buy  feed  for  the  animals. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  would  like  to 
have  photos  of  all  who  write  to  me.  — 
Edward  Walauskas,  15,  Connecticut. 


WORK,  PLAY  AND  HOBBIES 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
1  enjoy  it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  read¬ 
ing  and  ice  skating,  painting  little  figurines 
and  dancing.  I  like  pop  music,  too.  I  take 
lessons  on  the  piano  and  like  it  very  much 
I  also  have  quite  a  few  baby-sitting  jobs. 
I  would  like  both  boys  and  girls  my  age  to 
write  to  me.  —  Donna  Witzigman,  14,  New 
York. 


LOVES  GOATS  AND  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  love 
animals  of  all  kinds.  I  have  owned  almost 
any  type  of  small  animal  you  can  name.  At 
the  moment  I  have  a  dog  and  a  goat.  I 
hope  to  become  a  veterinary.  I  love  classical 
music  and  play  the  violin.  Will  you,  who 
have  interests  similar  to  mine  (especially 
goats)  please  write  to  me?  —  Anne  Wood, 
15,  Massachusetts. 


DOG  AND  HORSE  ENTHUSIAST 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and“ 
I  find  it  very  intesting.  I  am  a  freshman- 
in  High  School  and  have  a  horse  named 
Flicka  and  a  Pomeranian  puppy  named 
Taffy.  I  love  horses  and  dogs  very  much, 
and  collect  horse  and  dog  statuettes  as  a 
hobby.  I  also  collect  pictures  of  movie  stars. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
from  all  ever  the  world.  Please  include  a 
picture  of  yourself  if  you  can.  — .  Justine 
Miller,  13,  New  York. 


STEADY  READER  OF  OUR  PAGE 

I  read  the  page  for  boys  and  girls  all  the 
time  and  I  have  written  to  many  of  the 
contributors.  I  would  like  boys  and  girls 
of  my  age  or  older  to  write  to  me.  My 
hobbies  are  stamp  collecting,  post  card  and 
picture  collecting.  —  Beverly  Dunn,  12, 
New  York. 


Sketches  in  Pen  and  Ink 


PIRATE  SHIP:  Drawn  by  Herbert  Appleby,  15,  Pennsylvania 


TITLE  PAGE  ILLUSTRATION 
Drawn  by  Beth  Hallows,  16,  New  York 


Book  Reviews 


THE  BIG  TOP:  By  Fred  Bradna  as  told 
to  Hartzel!  Spence. 

REVIEWED  by  Beth  Hallows,  16,  New 
York. 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  might  like  to 
join  the  circus?  In  the  book,  "The  Big  Top,” 
there  are  all  sorts  of  stories  about  circus 
life.  Most  of  us  are  interested  in  how  animals 
are  trained. 

Do  you  know  that  the  bear  is  the  most 
vicious  animal  to  train  and  the  hardest?  He 
wears  a  perpetual  dead  pan  and  strikes  out 
without  warning.  His  bite  is  deadly,  for 
his  teeth  are  mortised  and  cannot  be  pried 
apart.  A  blank  cartridge  will  scare  the  "big 
cats,”  fire  will  frighten  an  elephant,  a 
garter  snake  will  scare  a  gorilla,  but  noth¬ 
ing  stops  Mr  Bear  when  he  has  it  in  his 
head  to  kill.  You’ll  read  that  a  tiger  is 
smarter  than  a  lion,  a  jaguar  is  too  stub¬ 
born,  and  the  black  panther  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  quickest  of  the  cat  family. 

The  Fat  Lady  in  this  book  was  paid  50 
cents  a  pound  per  week.  Every  week  she 
had  to  get  on  the  scales-  to  see  how  much 
pay  she  would  get.  When  it  was  very  hot, 
she  might  lose  50  pounds,  and  so  get  less 
pay.  Here  salary  was  up  to  her! 

Wallace  Beery,  we  learn,  once  joined  the 
circus:  Frederick  March  acted  in  the  circus 
as  the  Shah  of  Persia  with  Edna  Feiber  as 
his  wife;  Booth  Tarkington  and  Edwin  C. 
Hill  as  Bengal  Lancers.  Noel  Coward  as  a 
Sultan  with  Neysa  McMein  and  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne  in  his  harem. 

Of  course,  you  know  the  most  famous 
clown  was  Silvers  Oakley.  Fie  was  so  fun¬ 
ny  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  someone 
in  the  audience  to  be  treated  for  hysteria. 
In  private  life  Oakley  wore  a  diamond 
nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut.  All  these  things 
show  the  fantastic  side  of  circus  life. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  in  "The  Big  Top.”  You'll  just 
have  to  get  it  for  yourself,  at  your  local 
library  or  bookstore. 


OWNS  HEIFER,  CALF  AND  PETS 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  almost  three 
years  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
written  to  it.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  about  190 
acres.  AVe  have  about  35  head  of  cattle  and 
two  horses.  I  have  a  Hereford  heifer,  a 
brown  and  white  calf,  a  dog.  a  cat;  would 
like  to  have  a  horse.  My  hobbies  are  photo¬ 
graphy,  writing  letters,  reading,  listening 
to  the  radio  and  cooking.  I  aih  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  from 
all  over  the  world.  —  Monique  Rodrigue', 
12,  Vermont. 


Write  to  Our  Page 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading--  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  Yprk  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorktr.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Check  with  your  post  office  for 
mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Beverly  Dunn,  12;  Anne 
Clarkson,  16;  Joan  Yacavone,  13:  Alta 
Bronson,  13;  Justine  Miller,  13;  Donna 
Witzigman,  14:  Patricia  Chase,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Lois  Wire,  16;  Lorraine 
Greiner,  14;  Marilynn  Weiss,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Anne  Wood,  15;  Sylvia 
Pesonen,  10;  Janet  Tingley,  11;  Gaston 
Plaquet,  18. 

Connecticut:  Fern  Crcnch,  12;  Edward 
Walauskas,  15. 

Vermont:  Helen  Sheltra,  11;  Monique 
Rodrigue,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Betty  Miles,  11. 

Delaware;  Doris  Kesselring,  15, 


Drawn 


THE  FIRST  ROBIN 
by  Marj#rie  Burns,  16,  Pennsy 
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CALF  STARTER 

MADE  FROM  EASTERN  MILK 

Many  Eastern  dairymen  and  our  own  Cherry 
Hill  Farm  are  raising  big,  healthy  calves  —  the 
money-making  cows  of  tomorrow  —  on  Hood 
Calf  Starter  .  .  . 

28%  PROTEIN  3%  FAT  4%  FIBER 

BUY  ECONOMICAL 
HOOD  CALF  STARTER 
—  the  complete  calf  food  — 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S 

clip  this  coupon  Now! 

FEED  DIVISION,  H,  P.  HOOD  &  SONS 
500  Rutherford  Ave.,  Boston  29,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  * 

Please  send  FREE  (HoCG  .  CALF  STARTER  Folder  and  Feeding 
Guide.  Also  send  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  Dealer. 

NAME . . . 

ADDRESS; . 


AU 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.  FuIlyGuaranfeed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  dean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 


$5^00a  ' Vfeek 
Ho  Down  P»y^en* 


MACARTNEY  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


RUPTURED?  explains  all  about 

rupture  and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Also 
describes  famous  Miller  Form-Fitting  Truss 
worn  since  1929  by  Doctors  and  thousands  of 
their  patients  who  now  enjoy  natural  freedom  and 
comfort  at  work,  at  play.  Light  and  washable. 
No  slipping  or  chafing.  Booklet  comes  in  plain, 
sealed  envelope.  Send  toctey .  Address  Dept.  A. 
Miller  Truss,  Drawer  611,  Hagerstown,  Mi. 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 


More  SOOTHING 

More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00.  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Pasture  and  Steers 


(Continued  from  Page  230) 

eating  in  the  form  of  fresh  cuts. 
Consequently,  ,an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  is  needed  by  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  fact  that  pasture-fattened 
beef,  when  well  conditioned,  is  just 
as  acceptable  for  table  beef  as  that 
of  dry  lot,  grain-fed  beef. 

Up-s:rading  Feeder  Cattle 

As  the' grazing  season  comes  to  a 
close  almost  every  cattleman  finds 
that  there  are  some  half-fat,  beef 
type  calves  that  for  some  reason 
have  not  done  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  herd.  These  tail-end 
calves  are  often  a  problem  as  to 
just  what  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
and  dispose  of  them.  If  they  are  put 
in  with  the  better  finished  calves  and 
offered  for  sale,  they  will  lower  the 
price  of  the  better  steers.  If  they  are 
separated  and  sold  alone  their  con¬ 
dition  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  bring 
a  favorable  slaughter  price;  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  have  merit  as  feeder 
calves. 

Some  tests  and  surveys  on  this 
problem  were  conducted  last  season 
by  the  Ralston  Purina  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  they  show  that  when  857 
of  such  tail-end  calves  were  fed  a 
suitable  grain  ration  for  an  average 
of  125  days  in  dry  lot,  they  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  2.15  pounds 
per  head.  On  the  average  it  required 
570  pounds  of  grain  and  148  pounds 
of  good  hay  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  beef.  The  finishing  grades  of  these 
steer  calves  were  as  follows:  Prime, 
25;  choice,  321;  good,  363;  commerci¬ 
al.  140;  utility,  eight.  On  the  average, 
the  selling  price  of  these  steer  calves 
was  increased  approximately  40  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  what  they 
would  have  brought  if  sold  direct  off 
pasture.  This  up-grading  was  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  relatively  low  feed  cost, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  profits, 
because  it  up-graded  their  original 
weight  at  a  low  total  cost.  This  phase 
of  fattening  cattle  is  one  that  is  often 
overlooked.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  sell  beef  cattle 
in  a  thin  condition  off  pasture  in  the 


Fall,  unless  there  is  a  good  local 
market  for  them  as  feeders.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  usually  be  more 
profitable  to  grain  fatten  them  to  a 
suitable  slaughter  grade  in  dry  lot. 

Dehydrated  Alfalfa  Meal  for  Cattle 

Recent  tests  at  the  Indiana  Station 
have  shown  that  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  contains  some  unknown  factor 
or  factors  which,  if  regularly  fed  in 
proper  amounts,  will  significantly 
improve  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  gains  and  growth  in  cattle. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  when 
straw,  coarse  hay,  silage,  or  other 
roughages  low  in  protein  are  fed  as 
all  or  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wintering  ration  for  beef  cattle,  they 
need  some  supplementation  with  a 
concentrate  feed  high  in  protein.  For 
mature  cattle  such  supplements  as 
either  linseed,  cottonseed,  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meals  will  provide  sufficient 
protein  if  they  are  fed  at  the  daily 
rate  of  a  pound  or  two  per  head. 
They  may  be  used  either  singley  or 
mixed  in  varying  proportions,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  availability  and  price. 
Later  investigations  at  several  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  that  alfalfa  meal  is 
a  valued  addition  to  these  high 
protein,  oil  meal  feeds.  The  Indiana 
work  further  shows  that  the  use  of 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  is  a  still 
greater  improvement.  For  such  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding  the  Indiana  studies 
show  that  the  following  mixture, 
expressed  in  terms  of  percentages, 
is  desirable;  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal, 
40;  molasses,  32.9;  dried  brewers’ 
grains,  13.2;  bone  meal,  10.5;  salt 
containing  cobalt,  3.4.  It  should  be 
noted  that  such  small  amounts  of 
cobalt  are  needed  that  it  is  best  to 
purchase  this  mineral  already  mixed, 
from  a  feed  dealer  or  manufacturer. 


I  have  always  recognized  that  the 
object  of  business  is  to  make  money 
in  an  honorable  manner.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  remember  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  life  is  to  do  good.  —  Peter 
Cooper’s  Speech,  reception  in  his 
honor,  1874.  [Peter  made  glue,  good 
glue  that  still  sticks  fast.] 
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A  Great  Brown  Swiss  Cow 


There  is  an  especially  great  Brown 
Swiss  cow  in  a  herd  of  great  cows 
at  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon, 
Morris  County,  N.  J.  She  is  Royal’s 
Rapture  of  Lee’s  Hill,  and  she  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  305-day  record 
greater  than  that  of  any  cow  of  any 
breed. 

The  National  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association,  Beloit,  Wis., 
reports  that  the  Rapture  cow  gave 
birth  to  a  live  calf,  after  making  a 
365-day  Brown  Swiss  breed  record, 
to  qualify  for  the  305-day  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Register  of  Production 
(R.O.P.).  Her  championship  365-day 
record  was  34,639.8  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,465  pounds  of  butterfat.  But 
there  is  no  calving  requirement  for 
this  class;  for  the  305  day  classifica¬ 


tion,  there  is.  And  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  Rapture  fulfilled  the 
classification — by  having  her  calf — 
and  was  credited  with  a  305-day.  3X 
record  of  29,819.4  pounds  of  milk 
and  L283.46  pounds  of  butterfat.  She 
was  10  years  old. 

The  butterfat  production  of  1,283.46 
pounds,  the  Brown  Swiss  Association 
reports,  has  been  compared  and 
checked  with  records  of  all  the  other 
major  dairy  breed  organizations.  And 
all  of  them  confirm  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  other  cow  to  com¬ 
plete  a  3X,  305-day  H.I.R.  record 
which  equals  or  compares  with  that 
of  Royal’s  Rapture  of  Lee’s  Hill.  She 
is  indeed  a  great  Brown  Swiss  cow, 
one  of  America’s  great  dairy  animals, 
'  * 


New  Jersey  is  famous  for  its  many  fine  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  Among  the 
great  cows  there  is  this  high  producing  and  reproducing  Brown  Swiss  fe¬ 
male,  Royal’s  Rapture  of  Lee’s  Hill,  owned  by  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon. 
With  her  last  freshening,  at  10  years  of  age,  she  completed  two  outstanding 
records  of  breed  and  interbreed  importance. 
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The  National  Grange  advises  that 
once  your  community  road  improve¬ 
ment  group  has  reached  agreement 
on  basic  principles,  a  broad  general 
plan  for  long-range  activity  should 
be  formulated.  Such  a  plan  should 
seek  correction  of  the  most  urgent 
road  needs  first,  with  all  the  roads 
being  brought  up  to  par  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  soundly  and  adequately 
financed.  Here  is  a  suggested  outline 
of  the  essentials  of  an  action  plan, 
as  advocated  by  leaders  in  the 
nationwide  adequate  roads  move¬ 
ment.  1 — Get  the  facts  on  the  road 
needs.  Decide  which  are  the  most 
urgent  so  that  they  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  first.  A  project-by-project 
schedule  of  road  improvements  can 
be  determined  through  an  objective 
road-rating  procedure,  such  as  those 
discussed  in  earlier  pages  of  this 
booklet.  2 — Get  the  facts  on  finance. 
What  are  the  costs?  Are  existing 
revenues  being  used  to  get  maximum 
value?  What  is  an  equitable  basis  to 
secure  needed  revenues?  How  much 
from  taxes?  Is  borrowing  necessary? 
3 — Get  a  program  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts.  4 — Get  wide  community 
education.  An  aggressive  community 
education  campaign  is  essential  for 
undertaking  of  each  step  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Community  understanding  of 
each  step  will  lead  to  public  support 
of  the  program.  5 — Get  action  to 
secure  adoption  of  the  program;  (a) 
include  elected  representatives  and 
local  road  officials  in  your  activity 
and  let  them  know  you  want  an  ade¬ 
quate  roads  program;  (b)  cooperate 
with  and  work  with  organizations 
interested  in  an  adequate  roads  pro¬ 
gram.  6 — follow  through.  Adoption 
of  the  program  by  local  administra¬ 
tions  is  the  beginning.  Progress  re¬ 
quires  periodic  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  National  Grange  Youth  Com¬ 
mittee  has  a  new  and  unique  pilot 
project  planned  for  this  year.  It  will 
expand  its  Teen-Ager  International 
Youth  Exchange  Program  by  spon¬ 
soring  an  exchange  of  young  Grang¬ 
ers  between  the  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Young  men  and 
women  from  the  western  range  lands 
will  live  for  six  weeks  on  an  eastern 
dairy  farm.  The  life  of  .  a  cotton 
farmer  will  be  shared  by  the  citrus 
people  of  the  Far  West,  and  vice- 
versa.  This  will  be  a  program  of  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  the  agriculture 
of  America  first.  The  Grange  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  European  teen¬ 
ager  exchange  program  since  1949, 
and  now  has  nearly  100  German 
youth  spending  a  year  in  Grange 
homes  from  coast  to  coast.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  experimental  in  1954, 
with  not  more  than  10  or  12  com¬ 
munities  participating,  ~but  these  will 
be  expanded  under  the  direction  of 
local  Grange  Youth  Committees  if 
it  proves  popular. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the 
National  Grange  will  win  its  long 
fight  for  Congressional  approval  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  For  22 
years  the  Grange  has  fought  a  losing 
battle  for  what  it  terms  “a  funda¬ 
mental  ingredient  in  the  overall  long- 
range  economic  progress  of  this 
nation,  now  augmented  by  defense 
needs.” 


With  125  persons  attending,  the 
dedication  ceremonies  and  booster 
night  program  of  Sharon  Grange 
No.  1247  was  recently  held  when  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Master,  Beatty 
H.  Dimit  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  was  present 
and  assisted  in  the  dedication.  Mr. 
Dimit  spoke  on  the  important  part 
played  in  the  Granges  by  the 
younger  people  and  complimented 
the  Sharon  Grange  on  its  securing 
and  remodeling  a  home  of  their  own, 
after  so  many  years  of  renting  a 
meeting  place.  The  Grange  purchased 
the  Sharon  Center  School  house  for 
its  lodge  rooms  a  few  years  ago  and 
son  afterwards  purchased  the  aban¬ 
doned  Wild  Cat  Schoolhouse,  setting 
the  two  buildings  corner  to  corner. 

Grangers,  old  and  young,  paraded 
m  the  pages  of  history  in  Saratoga 
recently.  It  was  the  80th  anniversary 
°f  their  Grange.  Fourteen  Past 
Masters  joined  in  the  festivities,  and 
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members  of  six  other  Granges  helped 
celebrate  the  four  score  anniversary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  Grangers 
participated.  George  W.  Schuler, 
Fleetwood,  former  Pennsylvania 
Grange  official,  spoke  on  the  value 
of  Grange  work.  Master  Louis  Brant 
welcomed  members  and  guests.  The 
historical  report  was  read  by  Annie 
Borneman. 


Following  a  covered  dish  supper  at 
the  Stone  Ridge  Grange  Hall  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  State  Grange 
Lady  Assistant-Steward,  Mrs.  Issac 
Graham  of  Stone  Ridge,  announced 
that  the  slogan  for  the  current  mem¬ 
bership  drive  would  be  “Members 
Galore  for  1954.”  Mrs.  Graham  re¬ 
viewed  the  achievements  of  the 
Grange  since  its  inception  following 
the  Civil  War  and  outlined  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  both  the  National  and  State 
Granges  for  increasing  membership. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  has 
its  headquarters  in  this  attractive 
building  at  1604  North  Second  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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ENJOY  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  NOW  ON  All  MODELS 

$275-5550  (Model  S)  $850  and  up  (Model  P) 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  convenience  of  a  popular  Badger  Farm-Engineered 
Barn  Cleaner— at  a  special  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Don’t  wait!  Have  your  local  Badger  Specialist  call  right  away  to  show 
you  how  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  are  engineered  to  “fit  your  barn” — and 
how  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program  saves  you  money. 

Get  the  best  you  can.  Save  the  most  you  can.  Own  a  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner  NOW! 

BIG  BADGER  BENEFITS— FOR  YOU! 


Pioneered  by  America’ s  leading  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  barn  cleaner  manufacturer  — 
Building  Barn  Cleaners  is  Badger’s  business. 
Farm-engineered  by  barn  cleaner  SPE¬ 
CIALISTS  in  co-operation  with  hundreds  of 
practical  dairy  farmers,  right  on  the  farm. 
Meets  ALL  health  requirements  to  comply 
with  premium  market  regulations. 

EASY  installation,  LONG  LIFE,  low  main¬ 
tenance — Built-to-last  construction  gives  you 
long  years  of  trouble-free  service— saves  you 
money. 

Ironclad  GUAR ANTEES— Badger  was  first 


to  carry  a  10-year  chain  guarantee  ...  a  guar¬ 
antee  based  on  exclusive  design,  earned  in  hard 
service,  and  backed  by  an  unmatched  per¬ 
formance  record. 

Nation-wide  SERVICE — Every  Badger  sales 
representative  is  qualified  to  lay  out,  install 
and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 


The  “Badger  Plan” — -another  Badger 
FIRST!  Free  annual  inspection  service 
by  your  Badger  Specialist  keeps  your 
Cleaner  in  top  working  condition.  Saves 
time  and  money  for  every  Badger  owner! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Qcacicj 


Form-Engineered  in  the 
Heart  of  America’s  Dairyland 


□ 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  BC210',,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  herd  of  t 
.  cows. 

l  j  I  Nome  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so  I  can  ask  him 
ft  ! _ I  about  Ecdger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program.  | 

Name. ........................................  I 

Address............. . .  | 

Town . . . State. . . . . 

THERE’S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  EARN! 
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The  Proven  Feed  for  .  .  . 

HIGHER  MILK  PRODUCTION 

“The  Sunshine  Feed” 


\t>* 


HIGH  in  T.  D.  N. 


* 
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*  TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE,  NUTRIENTS— mean 
the  productive  or  digestible  portion  of  any 
feed.  Example  Comparison  Percentages : 
BEET  PULP — 67.8  .  .  .  SNAPPED  CORN— 
67.8  .  .  .  CITRUS  PULP— 75.0 


u 
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Thousands  of  Successful  Dairymen  say  _ _ 

Years  of  scientific  feeding  tests- and  practical  use  on 
large  and  small  dairy  farms  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  PROVE  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  to  be  an  economical  high 
quality  carbohydrate  feed  for  year  around  use. 

KNOW  THE  FACTS— SAVE  MONEY!  Succe  ssful  dairymen  are  now  using 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  up  to  40%  of  dairy  rations — replacing  more  expensive 
feed  —  with  excellent  results.  One  pound  of  citrus  pulp  approximately 
equals  5  pounds  of  silage.  Citrus  pulp  may  be  fed  wet  or  dry;  is  palatable, 
mildly  laxative  and  does  not  affect  milk  flavor,  IPs  easy  to  handle  and  easy 
to  store.  Based  on  facts,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  your  best  buy ! 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer  or  W rite  Direct  for  Free  Literature 


(ITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  NO  GUARANTEE 

OF  HEALTHIER, HUSKIER  CALVES...  " 


TMATS  NO  GUARANTEE  . WHOLE  MILK 
VARIES  IN  FOOD  VALUES. 

xAmi  irioT/iAMT  rurf'iior:  I 


Raise  your  Calve 

the  CAF-STAR  way 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calves 
at  less  than  %  the  cost 

of  whole  milk! 

The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  calves 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of  yeur 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breeding 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months) — and  the 
above-average  milk  production  of  your  CAF- 
STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  dividends 
for  months  and  years  to  come! 

Just  like  a  BABY’S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR  is  a 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  forti¬ 
fied  with  generous  quantities  of  the  proven  strength 
and  growth  elements  young  animals  need.  Amino 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural  min¬ 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  combined 
in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base  that 
young  animals  love! 

Fortified  with  AUREOMYCiN  ! 

—  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  helps  prevent  calf 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  development. 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  lb.  bags, 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get  some 
today  —  try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 

So!d  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


CANVYano  QANDy 

Pa  mo  us  Dawn  wood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  sained 
103  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  gained  112  lbs.  in 
3  months — cost  only 
$14.95! 


Write  for  this 

Calf  Booklet 

—  tells  how  we 
raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawnwood  Farms 
—gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Depi.R'  324,  Amentia,  N.Y. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


CAF-STAR 

.  .  .  formula  feed  for  calves 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
libera!  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


In  recognition  of  outstanding  4-H 
Club  poultry  project  work,  two 
Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  members 
attended  the  recent  National  Poultry 
Fact  Finding  Congress  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  with  all  expenses  paid,  as 
guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Federation.  They  are  Larry  A. 
Shoemaker,  Bath,  Northampton  Co., 
and  Carl  Duane  Y.  Hiller,  Montours- 
ville,  Lycoming  Co.  Both  are  18 
years  old.  Hiller  is  a  senior  in 
Williamsport  High  School;  Shoe¬ 
maker,  a  graduate  of  Nazareth  High 
School,  is  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  his  home  farm  where  he  assumes 
major  responsibility  for  poultry  and 
turkey  operations. 


Sugar  water  started  running  in  the 
sugar  maple  trees  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  warm  days  of  mid- 
February.  Operators  of  sugar  camps 
had  been  waiting  for  weeks  for  the 
cold  weather  to  show  a  break  and 
start  sap  running.  First-run  sap  usu¬ 
ally  makes  the  best-flavored  syrup, 
and  grove  owners  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Great¬ 
est  activity  was  in  Somerset  County 
where  large  and  small  groves  of 
sugar  maples  had  their  buckets  hang¬ 
ing  from  spiles  to  collect  the  sap. 
Somerset  is  the  top  maple  producing 
county  in  Pennsylvania.  Preparations 
are  under  way  there  for  the  seventh 
annual  Somerset  County  Maple  Fes- 
tiva  at  Meyersdale  April  2-4. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  still 
suffering  effects  of  the  drought 
period  last  Summer  and  Fall.  Water 
supplies  in  many  areas  of  the  State 
are  below  normal  according  to  a 
Federal-State  general  crop  survey  as 
of  February  1.  Wells  and  streams  are 
not  up  to  par  and  well  drilling  is 
common  in  scattered  localities.  Some 
farmers  are  still  hauling  water  for 
livestock.  N.  M.  Eberly 


While  many  kinds  of  livestock  are 
entirely  too  low  in  price,  bringing 


only  about  half  or  less  than  they  did 
a  year  or  two  ago,  the  swine  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  recent  bred  gilt  sale  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Swine 
Assn,  gave  ample  proof  of  this  fact. 
At  that  sale  all  existing  records  were 
broken  by  an  average  selling  price 
of  $151  per  head,  with  41  bred  gilts 
auctioned  off  at  the  New  Wilming¬ 
ton  Livestock  Pavilion.  This  average 
set  a  new  record  for  association 
sponsored  sales,  and  was  $46  a  head 
above  the  average  a  year  ago. 

The  Grand  Champion  gilt,  sold  for 
$200,  was  also  an  all-time  high  for 
the  Grand  Champion  at  any  previous 
sale.  The  Reserve  Champjon  was  in 
the  Senior  Spring  Gilt  class  and  sold 
for  $175. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  breeders,  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Berkshire  Breeders  Assn, 
recently  held  its  11th  annual  bred 
gilt  sale  at  the  Woods  Sale  Pavilion 
on  the  Mercer-Grove  City  road. 
Forty-three  head  of  choice  bred  gilts 
brought  an  average  of  $151  per  head, 
exactly  the  same  as  at  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  gilt  sale.  A  total  of  58  head 
were  sold  for  the  sum  of  $7,543.  The 
Grand  Champion,  a  gilt,  sold  for  a 
top  price  of  $275.  The  Reserve 
Champion,  sold  to  Whitemoreland 
Farms  of  Wisconsin,  brought  $230. 

After  these  two  sales  swine  breed¬ 
ers  naturally  look  for  a  good  demand 
for  their  stock  for  some  time  to  come 
as  there  is  not  enough  good  stock 
yet  to  meet  the  demand.  Even  mar¬ 
ket  pork  is  in  good  demand  with 
plenty  of  buyers  at  good  prices. 

The  spring  lamb  crop  is  arriving 
and  from  all  reports  they  are  getting 
ofl;  to  a  good  start.  The  dairy  and 
beef  business  has  replaced  sheep  on 
many  farms  but  there  are  still  many 
active  sheep  men  and  their  numbers 
are  increasing,  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  country,  also  a  good  thing 
for  the  farms. 

Plummer  McCullough 


N.  Y,  Legislature  Defers 
Action  on  Feed-Drug  Rills 

The  livestock  and  poultry  medi¬ 
cation  bill,  jointly  sponsored  by 
Senator  Earl  Brydges  and  Assembly- 
man  William  Brady,  has  been  tabled 
for  this  year’s  legislative  session  in 
Albany. 

This  bill  would  have  made  it  il¬ 
legal  for  any  manufacturer,  whole¬ 
saler  or  jobber  to  sell,  give  away  or 
distribute  within  the  State  any  medi¬ 
cine  or  preparation  which  is  poison¬ 
ous,  deleterious  or  habit-forming  to 
any  person  other  than  one  legally 
authorized  to  resell  such  medicine  or 
preparations,  including  hospitals, 
physicians  and  veterinarians.  Thus, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  of  drugs  and  medications  gener¬ 
ally  used  to  prevent  and  control  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  diseases,  could 
legally  sell  same,  only  to  licensed  , 
pharmacists.  They  could  not  sell 
them  to  feed  manufacturers  or  feed 
retailers'.  '  * 

Because  the  effect  of  this  bill  was 
obvious  discrimination  against  feed 
manufacturers  and  feed  retailers  who 
have  for  years  been  engaged  in 
mixing  and  selling  pharmaceuticals 
in  animal  feeds,  the  Eastern  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Feed  Merchants  actively 
opposed  the  legislation  and  caused 
to  be  introduced  a  counter-proposal 
by  Senator  Wheeler  Milmoe  and 
Assemblyman  Paul  Talbot  which 
would  have  clearly  given  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  the  right  to  mix  these  ani¬ 
mal  and  poultry  drugs  and  also  given 
feed  retailers  the  right  to  sell  such 
preparations,  properly  labeled,  over 
the  counter. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Milmoe-Talbot  Bill,  the  legis¬ 
lators  realized  that,  at  the  very  least, 
the  Brydges-Brady  Bill  would  have 
to  be  amended  so  as  to  avoid  this 
discrimination  and  also  to  prevent  a 
monopoly  on  this  type  of  medication 
in  the  hands  of  druggists  alone.  The 
latter  bill  was  therefore  recommitted, 
with  Assemblyman  Brady  making 
the  following  statement  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  recommittal  motion: 

“Because  of  the  uncertainty  of 

the  legislative  intent  in  this  bill 


and  in  deference  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  farm  element  of  our 
State  and  in  order  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  bill  may  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  after  conference  with 
interested  people,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  State  wil  recognize  that  final 
action  has  been  deferred  for  one 
year  and  that  conditions  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  future 
as  they  have  in  the  immediate 
past  with  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.” 

The  Eastern  Federation  of  Feed 
Merchants  has  announced  that  its 
vigilance  will  not  be  relaxed  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  next  session  in 
order  to  insure  that,  whatever  bill 
is  eventually  passed,  will  be  fair  to 
feed  merchants  and  their  farmer 
customers. 

How  to  Improve  Grass 
Silage 

(Continued  from  Page  210) 

Now  that  we  have  the  grass  inside 
the  silo,  let  us  see  what  happens 
when  we  take  it  out  for  Miss  Bossy 
during  the  feeding  season.  It  seems 
to  be  particularly  palatable,  and  its 
bulk  and  moisture  holding  ability 
make  it  easy  to  handle.  It  seems  to 
have  this  same  effect  inside  the  cow 
as  we  have  practically  no  off-feed 
troubles  or  digestive  upsets  due  to 
feed.  It  raises  the  protein  content 
from  about  three  per  cent  in  grass 
silage  without  preservative  to  more 
than  five  per  cent  in  silage  carrying 
two  bags  of  brewers’  grains  per  ton 
of  grass.  It  raises  the  dry  matter  con¬ 
tent  over  100  pounds  per  ton  and  the 
total  digestible  nutrients  more  than 
100  pounds  per  ton  of  silage.  In  fact, 
you  get  a  lot  more  body  building 
and  milk  producing  roughage  into 
your  cows  with  the  same  labor  effort. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
drop  in  at  our  farm  near  Van 
Hornes  ville  in  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.,  look  at  the  silage  first  hand, 
and  decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
think  adding  dried  brewers’  grains  to 
the  silage  is  a  real  improvement  over 
other  means  of  grass  silage  preser¬ 
vation. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dwarfism  In  Cattle 


The  destructive  power  of  beef- 
cattle  dwarfism,  like  that  of  an  ice¬ 
berg,  is  mostly  hidden.  What  we  can 
see — a  fairly  small  number  of  dwarf 
calves— may  not  look  dangerous;  but 
beneath  the  surface  lurks  a  natural 
force  capable  of  great  damage  to 
this  country’s  beef  industry.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  enough  is  already  known 
about  dwarfism  to  limit  material 
economic  losses  from  it.  Research  has 
made  a  good  start  toward  better  con¬ 
trol  methods.  One  result  is  the  pro- 
filometer,  an  instrument  used  for 
detecting  the  slight  forehead  bulge 
that  may  mark  otherwise  normal¬ 
appearing  animals  as  potential  dwarf 
breeders. 

Development  of  the  profilometer 
followed  the  basic  finding  that 
dwarfism  is  inherited.  The  character¬ 
istic  is  not  a  disease,  nor  is  it  due  to 
any  fault  of  environment,  such  as  a 
deficient  diet.  The  dwarf  character¬ 
istic  is  transmitted  by  recessive 
genes.  This  means  that  apparently 
normal  cattle  may  still  carry  the 
gene  and  pass  it  on  to  some  of  their 
offspring. 

The  Problem  Grows 

There  is  much  yet  unknown  about 
dwarfism.  How  many  dwarf  calves 
are  produced  each  year?  How  many 
of  our  beef  cattle  are  carriers?  We 
still  have  no  exact  answers.  Yet 
farmers,  ranchers,  stockmen,  re¬ 
searchers  and  others  concerned  do 
agree  that  dwarfs  in  both  registered 
and  commercial  beef  herds  have 
been  increasing.  This  can  only 
mean  'a  growing  number  of  appar¬ 
ently  normal  animals  that  carry  the 
dwarf  gene  recessively,  and  they 
may  breed  dwarfs. 

On  the  other,  hand,  purebred  dairy 
cattle  seem  to  be  practically  or  even 
entirely  free  from  this  defect.  There 
is  evidence  of  a  strong,  inadvertent 
tendency  toward  selection  of  dwarf 
carrier  animals  for  beef  breeding 
purposes.  This  may  be  due  to  their 
slightly  earlier  maturity  or  possibly 
to  a  subtle  influence  of  the  dwarf 
gene  on  conformation,  showing  com¬ 
pactness.  Beef  cattle  breeders  fear 
dwarfism  because  it  costs  them 
money.  A  dwarf  calf  is  practically 
worthless  as  a  beef  producer.  It 
represents  a  loss  of  both  the  normal 
calf  it  might  have  been  and  the  sea¬ 
son’s  investment  that  was  made  in 
its  dam. 


What  can  a  breeder  do?  His  first 
step  is  to  limit  or  stop,  if  possible, 
matings  between  carrier  animals. 
The  former  way  to  find  carriers  has 
been  only  by  slow  and  expensive 
breeding  tests.  If  a  dwarf  is  born, 
it  is  certain  that  both  its  parents 
were  carriers.  But  it  takes  many 
matings  to  obtain  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  that  an  animal  is  or  is  not  a 
carrier. 

Finding  the  Carrier  Cattle 

A  reliable-  shortcut  to  finding 
dwarf-free  bulls  is  obviously  needed. 
But  its  accuracy  must  still  be 
checked  by  breeding  tests.  That  is 
why  cows  that  have  borne  dwarfs 
(proved  carriers)  are  valuable.  They 
should  not  be  slaughtered,  but  saved 
for  use  as  test  animals.  The  so- 
called  profilometer  is  the  only  means 
now  in  sight  that  can  help  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  with  reasonable  accuracy 
and  without  extensive  breeding 
tests,  between  carrier  and  dwarf-free 
cattle.  The  instrument  was  conceived 
by  Prof.  P.  W.  Gregory  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Station  at  Davis.  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  State  work¬ 
ers  and  livestock  industry  represen¬ 
tatives  are  cooperating  in  trial  use 
and  further  research  on  the  profilo¬ 
meter. 

This  device  is  used  to  draw  a  pro¬ 
file  outlining  the  shape  of  a  bull’s 
head  on  a  line  extending  from  be¬ 
tween  the  ears  to  the  nose.  The  pro¬ 
file  is  then  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  the  bull  carries  the  dwarf 
gene.  Abnormalities  of  dwarf  calves 
— a  broad,  short  face,  bulging  fore¬ 
head,  pot  belly,  stunted  growth — in¬ 
dicate  that  dwarfism  involves  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  pituitary  and  thyroid. 

Profilometer  diagnoses  of  mature 
horned  Hereford  bulls,  in  herds 
where  dwarfism  was  known  to  oc¬ 
cur,  have  identified  the  carrier  bulls 
with  but  few  exceptions.  While  the 
profilometer  is  not  100  per  cent  per¬ 
fect,  that  does  not  mean  it  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  does,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  for  further  study  to 
determine  the  extent  of  usefulness 
of  profile  studies. 

By  keeping  proved  carrier  cows, 
and  by  profiling  and  then  carefully 
breed-testing  their  young  bulls, 
cattle  breeders  can  greatly  aid  re¬ 
searchers  in  bringing  dwarfism 
under  control. 


George  W.  Sisson,  Jr, 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Hillview 
Farm,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  at  a  private  sanitarium  in 
Madrid  where  he  had  been  a  patient 
for  almost  a  year.  He  was  91  years  of 
age. 

Bom  and  raised  in  New  York’s 
North  Country,  Mr.  Sisson  became 
associated  with  the  family  lumbering 
business  shortly  after  his  graduation 
from  Potsdam  Normal  School.  At  the 
same  time  he  purchased  Hillview 
Farm  and  began  building  one  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  Jersey  herds. 
In  1913  he  became  pi’esident  of  the 
Racquette  River  Paper  Co.,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1950  when  he 


became  board  chairman.  He  had  also 
been  president  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Assn.,  and  the  Empire 
State  Forest  Products  Assn. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Sis¬ 
son  was  equally  active  and  promi¬ 
nent,  having  been  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Catle  Club,  the  N. 
Y.  State  Breeders  Assn.,  and  the  N. 
Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Sisson  is  survived  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Marion  S.  Weed;  two  sons,  | 
George  W.  3rd,  and  Stanley  H.;  a 
brother,  Francis  T.  E.;  seven  grand¬ 
children  and  15  great  grandchildren. 
His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Howes  of 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  died  in  June, 
1953. 


When  you  buy 
Plain  Salt  are  you 

short  changing  yourself? 


GET  THE 

EXTRA  PROTECTION 

OF 


STERLING.™",, BLUSALT! 


Health  and  Profit  Safeguards 
No  Regular  Salt  Can  Give  You 
—Only  Pennies  for  Each  Animal 

You  MAY  be  penny-wise  and  pound-fool¬ 
ish  to  buy  plain  salt  for  your  farm  animals. 

Figure  it  this  way!  Your  animals  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have  certain  minerals  for 
health,  for  growth,  for  lactation.  Yet  even 
in  the  best-looking  hay,  grain  and  silage- 
excellent  feed,  otherwise— these  essential 
minerals  are  often  missing  entirely  or  sadly 
deficient.  And,  certainly  you  never  find 
these  minerals  in  plain,  everyday  salt. 

But  you  find  them  in  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT.  They’re  all  there  — 
salt,  and  the  six  other  vital  elements  that 
promote  all-around  health— and  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  meat  and  wool. 

The  Trace  Minerals  in  STERLING 
BLUSALT  can  make  &  big  difference  in 
your  final  profits.  So,  for  the  sake  of  only 
a  few  extra  pennies  per  animal,  why 
take  a  chance?  Next  time,  every  time,  get 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 
Keep  it  before  your  animals  at  all  times  — 
and  always  mix  Blusalt  with  home-grown 
feed. 

For  Healthier  Herds,  Greater 
Production,  Surer  Profits— 
Always  Use 


STERLING  BLUSALT’S 
6 -Way  Protection 


COBALT 

Essential  for  Vitamin  B-12 
which  prevents  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  level  of  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood. 


STERLING 


MINERAL  BLUSALT 


Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  100  lb.  bags— 50  lb.  blocks— 4  lb.  liks. 

Another  famous  product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


:-;V; 
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MANGANESE 

Necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lacta¬ 
tion  and  bone  development. 


IODINE 

Prevents  simple  goiter. 

IRON 

Essential  as  a  part  of  hemo¬ 
globin  to  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body. 


Fred  C.  Fraser,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Cow7s  Swim  Twice  a  Day  in  This  “Pasture” 


Because  the  barge  canal  divides  the  pasture  from  the  dairy,  Charles  A. 
Wright’s  cows,  and  their  progeny,  have  been  swimming  150  feet  across  the 
canal  every  night  and  morning  since  1916.  Each  cow  has  learned  as  a  calf 
from  her  mother,  and  “ cow  paddling”  is  therefore  an  accepted  practice  in 

Mr.  Wright’s  herd. 


CALF  SCOURS 

Due 'to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  • 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y.  I 
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DIRENE 


BROWER  WhMimtd 

UIIU  TT  t*11  FEED  MIXERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Cost; 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  I  WRITE  for  cat- 
1  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III 


EASY 

TERMS 


GUNCO 

DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEEL 

for  uniform  plowing  with 
Ford,  Ferguson  and  other 
mounted  plows.  Eliminates 
adjusting  of  control  lever 
to  maintain  uniform  depth. 

PRICE  $24.50 

Parcel  Post  Paid. 

GUNNING  CO. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.  I 


like 

£  tars  \ 


with  this  glistening,  glamorous  pin  and 
earring  set  in  rhodium-like  finish.  Hand 
polished  pearl  in  delicate  blue,  cherry  red 
or  soft  white;  in  gleaming  s’lvery  setting 
with  sturdy  safety  catch.  Craftsman-made  in 
Canada . . .  not  produced  in  large  quantities 
. . .  your  chance  to  bring  light  weight  beauty 
to  that  favourite  suit  or  blouse  now! 


ONLY 


*1.00 


Clip  this  Ad  and  mail  today 

Supplies  are  limited — 

Stale  color  choice,  and 

Order  to-day  from 


POSTPAID  _ 

DOROTHY  LILLIE  JEWELLERY 

18  Glen  Oak  Drive— Toronto  13,  Canada 
P.S.  They  moke  welcome  gilts  RSP-1 


TFZren  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
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How  to  Beat 
Freshening  Troubles 


K  FRESHENING  TIME 


ONE  THING  HELPS  JOS'S 
IS  ROUGH!  MILK  \  FRESHENING  STRAINS, 
YIELD  IS  DOWN...  FEEO’S  J  PROMOTES  COW 
SO  EXPENSIVE  J  HEALTH  FOR  FULL 
MILK  PRODUCTION 


WHAT'S  THAT  ?  )Y  ADD  CONCENTRATED  N 
KOW-KAfi£ !  CONTAINS 
VITAMIN  Di,  MINERALS 
AND  TONIC  DRUGS. 


LATER... 


'HOW  WAS  MY 
ADVICE  ON 
XOIV-#M£, 
PAUL  ? 

Ifxxn.J 


<T 


Tt 


GREAT!  KOtV-XAAi f 
CERTAINLY  HELPS  AT 
FRESHENING  TIME  AND 
YEAR  'ROUND  FOR  POOR 
.YIELD  COWS 


For  freshening  build¬ 
up,  stronger  calves,  get 
proven  KOW-KARE  at 
your  dealer's. 

FREE  COW  BOOK 

Send  for  24-page  illustrated 
treatise:  “Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


Save  '/3  ...Buy  501b.  Drum 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Insist  on  an  Shiite* 
WINDROW  KICK-UP  because 


m 


A  A 1 


V  u* 
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No  other  pick-up  can  match  its  record 
of  success!  In  a  highly  competitive 
market,  the  Innes  Pick-Up  continues  to 
lead  through  sheer,  all-around  merit. 

This  precision  -  engineered  pick-up 
gets  in  as  close  to  100%  of  your  crop 
as  is  humanly  possible.  It  will  not 
wrap  or  clog.  One  man  can  easily 
attach  it  —  no  need  to  remove  sickle 
guards.  Built  to  last.  Easy  to  main¬ 
tain.  Gives  you  your  money's  worth 
in  every  way.  Over  100  models  to 
fit  most  combines  and  conditions. 


J 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


FLOATING 

PICK-UP 


Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  uneven 
groupd.  Following  the  contour  of  your 
field,  it  "floats  out”  rough  and  uneven 
terrain.  Constant  adjustments  of  your 
combine  platform  are  eliminated. 
Custom-fit  to  S.  P.  Combines. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


INNES  FEEDER  is  the  only  attach¬ 
ment  that  fluffs  out  and  distributes 
the  windrow  equally  along  the  entire 
length  of  your  wide  cylinder  combine. 
Travel  (/j  faster,  harvest  up  to  50% 
.  more  grain  and  seed. 


S  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


i 


OUR  SERVICE  PLEDGE 

There  is  no  better  service  anywhere. 

Ever  since  the  original  Innes  Pick- 
Up  was  patented  30  years  ago,  Innes 
Company  has  spent  every  working 
day  developing  superior  windrow¬ 
harvesting  equipment.  It's  their  spe¬ 
cialty  and  they  claim  to  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Innes  Company  takes  pride  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  service  year  after  year 
to  everyone  they  deal  with. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
describing  all  Innes  equipment  for 
better  windrow  harvesting. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS 
AREA  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

LOEGLER  &  LADD 

98-106  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 
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quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Why  we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 


— superior  density  of  concrete 
staves 

— the  time  tested  Aquastatic 
method  provides  a  stronger  in¬ 
terior  plaster  coating 
— exclusive  "perfect  seal"  chute 
— extra  heavy  hooping 
— outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

— dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filling  door 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  ” Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 
Write  for  literature. 
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Apple  In  Calf’s  Throat 

Here  is  a  story  about  what  to  do 
if  a  cow  or  calf  gets  choked  on  an 
apple  or  carrot  or  some  other  solid 
food  of  that  sort.  Sometime  ago  one 
of  my  good  calves  got  choked  while 
eating  an  apple.  By  massaging  its 
throat  and  working  with  it  a  long 
time,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  work 
the  apple  on  down  and  get  rid  of  it. 
However,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  better  and  more  sure 
method  than  this,  especially  where 
the  animal  might  be  choking  on  a 
larger  object. 

The  trouble  with  calling  a  veterin¬ 
arian  is  that  the  animal  is  liable  to 
die  before  the  veterinarian  can  get 
there.  So  I  tried  to  figure  out  some 
way  of  solving  this  problem  before 
an  emergency  arose,  realizing  that  jt 
could  happen  again  at  any  time. 

Sure  enough,  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  one  of  my  good  cows  got  choked, 
but  I  had  figured  out  a  possible  im¬ 
proved  method  and  tried  it  out.  It 
consisted  in  taking  a  three  or  four 
foot  length  of  ordinary  garden  hose 
and  putting  some  grease  on  the  out¬ 
side  as  well  as  partly  up  into  it,  using 
either  vaseline  or  lard  or  some  vege¬ 
table  shortening.  I  carefully  pushed 
the  greased  garden  hose  down  the 
cow’s  throat  with  no  bad  effects,  and 
by  pressing  lightly  and  working  it 
gradually,  it  pushed  the  object  down 
the  throat  without  any  trouble.  I  am 
passing  this  story  along  so  that  other 
farmers  can  benefit  from  it,  as  it 
might  mean  saving  the  life  of  a  good 
animal.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years  and  think  it  is  the  best  farm 
paper  ever.  e.  f. 


Pork  and  Beef  Cuts 

I  am  going  to  buy  a  live  hog  weigh¬ 
ing  about  240  pounds,  and  have  it 
dressed  to  put  in  my  home  freezer. 
The  hams  and  shoulder  pieces  will 
be  skinned.  What  can  I  expect  per¬ 
centage-wise  for  the  pork  cuts  from 
this  carcass?  Also,  I  plan  on  buying 
a  total  loin  of  beef,  commercial  grade. 
On  the  average,  what  percentage 
of  the  total  side  of  beef  does  the  loin 
make,  and  what  are  the  percentages 
for  the  various  cuts  of  the  loin? 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  t.  t. 

The  pork  cuts  obtained  from  the 
hog  carcass  mentioned  would  have 
the  following  percentages:  skinned 
ham  14,  skinned  shoulder  11,  fat 
trimmings  16,  pork  loin  10,  bacon 
piece  nine,  lean  trimmings  four,  face 
and  jowl  six,  feet  and  tail  two,  spare 


ribs  two,  and  neck  bone  one.  These 
percentages  are  based  on  the  live 
weight  of  the  hog.  In  order  to  figure 
the  approximate  weight  of  each  cut, 
multiply  the  percentages  given  by 
the  hog’s  weight  of  240  pounds.  In 
the  case  of  the  hams  this  would  figure 
to  almost  17  pounds  for  each  ham, 
after  they  were  skinned. 

The  total  loin  from  the  carcass  of 
a  dressed  beef,  grading  as  commer¬ 
cial,  would  constitute  an  average  of 
16  per  cent,  cut  New  York  style;  if 
cut  Chicago  style,  it  would  be  about  17 
per  cent.  For  the  New  York  style,  the 
cuts  would  be  as  follows:  porterhouse 
steaks,  seven  per  cent;  sirloin  steaks, 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent;  fat  and 
lean  trimmings,  one  and  one-half 
per  cent.  The  Chicago  style  would 
contain  nine-tenths  more  of  sirloin; 
and  cne-tenth  more  of  porterhouse, 
due  to  cutting  the  loin  piece  that 
much  larger. 


Deficiency  Diseases  in  Swioe 

What  is  the  reason  that  swine  are 
so  much  more  susceptible  to  the  so- 
called  deficiency  diseases  than  other 
classes  of  livestock?  p.  t.  m. 

The  reason  that  swine  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  so-called  deficiency 
diseases  than  other  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  eat 
relatively  small  amounts  of  rough- 
age.  Also,  swine  are  not  equipped 
physiologically  to  digest  and  assim¬ 
ilate  large  amounts  of  fiber;  likewise 
they  do  not  have  large  storage  diges¬ 
tive  organs  which  permit  the  synthe¬ 
sizing  of  some  of  the  needed  vitamins, 
especially  the  B  complex  group.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  use  some  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  five  per  cent  in  the 
gram  feed  of  swine.  In  addition, 
when  in  dry  lot  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  constant  access  to  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  in  slatted  racks. 


Feeding  Orphan  Lamb 

I  have  a  little  orphan  lamb  three 
weeks  old  to  raise.  Please  let  me 
know  the  best  way  to  feed  it. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  b.  c.  s. 

Your  orphan  lamb  should  be  fed  low 
test  cow’s  milk  at  four-hour  intervals 
in  a  nursing  bottle  with  a  nipple. 
Also,  give  it  access  to  good  quality 
hay  and  a  grain  mixture  consisting 
of  shelled  or  ground  corn  five  parts; 
whole  or  ground  oats  three  parts; 
wheat  bran  one  part;  and  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  one  part, 
letting  it  eat  of  this  whatever  it  de¬ 
sires. 


A  Registry  for  Crossbred 
Dairy  Cattle 

The  American  Crossbred  Dairy 
Cattle  Club  has  recently  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  Registry  for 
Crossbred  Dairy  Cattle.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  American  Crossbred  Dairy 
Cattle  Club  has  been  organized  by  a 
group  of  breeders  who  have  been 
doing  systematic  crossbreeding  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  several  of  whom 
are  already  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Cattle  Club,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.  The  two  organizations  will 
collaborate  and  the  American  Dairy 
Cattle  Club  will  handle  registrations 
and  record  keeping  on  behalf  of  the 
new  organization,  the  headquarters 
of  which  will  also  be  at  Interlaken. 

The  Registration  Certificates  to  be 
issued  will  show  on  the  original  cer¬ 
tificate  a  three-generation  pedigree 
of  the  animal  in  question  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  proof  of  the  sire  as  well 
as  any  other  sire  proofs  or  female 
records  that  may  be  available  for 
animals  in  the  pedigree.  In  this  way 
the  Registration  Certificate  will  not 
only  show  that  the  animal  possesses 
potential  crossbred  vigor  but  will 
also  indicate  the  probable  inheri¬ 
tance  for-  production. 

Females  which  are  daughters  of 
unproved  sires,  but  which  meet  the 
75  per  cent  blood  requirement,  will 
receive  a  certificate  to  be  called  an 
Identification  Certificate.  This  Cer- 
ticate  will  show  the  pedigree  and 
blood  distribution  'of  the  animal 
identified.  When  the  sire  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  become  proved,  then  the 
Identification  Certificate  may  be  ex¬ 


changed  for  a  Registration  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

The  officers  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  are  as  follows:  president  and 
director — Charles  W.  Collier,  Indian 
Spring  Farm,  Darlington,  Md.;  vice- 
president  and  director  —  J.  Mark 
Robinson,  Tunkhannock,  Pa.  Other 
directors  are:  Captain  Thomas  B. 
Doe,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  E.  Milliman, 
Hayfields  Farm,  Churchville,  N.  Y.; 
and  Morris  Johnson,' Johnson  Farms, 
Inc.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  executive 
secretary  is  Robert  W.  Hitchcock, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


“Maybe  I’m  guilty,  Your  Honor,  but 
with  all  this  legal  talk  I  can’t  tell  if 
I  stole  a  steer  he  bought  or  bought  a 
steer  he  stole.” 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  good  range  house  is  at  the  N.  J. 
Station  in  New  Brunswick.  Small 
houses  on  open  range,  with  shade 
nearby,  provide  conditions  suitable 
for  rearing  good  pullets. 

the  brooder  house  (I  felt  this  was  a 
pretty  good  record);  then,  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  season,  I  lost  two  or 
three  of  the  runty  birds  of  the  flock. 
The  pullets  Which  went  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  house,  I  felt,  were  the  best  I 
had  ever  raised.  Yet  I  cannot  see 
that  I  gave  them  any  better  care  than 
usual;  I  think  the  use  of  antibiotics 
in  their  feed  must  certainly  have 
been  a  great  help.  The  dry  Summer 
season  last  year  was  also  good  for 
raising  poultry. 

Use  Clean  Ground 

Between  the  sixth  and  eighth 
weeks,  according  to  the.  weather  and 
temperature,  the  pullets  should  be 
taken  out  on  range.  Before  getting 
ready  to  move  them,  the  thing  we 
always  have  to  decide  is  where  they 
are  going  to  go.  I  am  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  regular  poultry 
pasture.  But  I  do  insist  on  clean 
ground,  ground  that  is  very  well 
drained,  and  where  there  is  a  nice 
new  seeding,  with  plenty  of  clover  in 
it.  I  do  not  like  to  put  chickens  back 
on  the  same  plot  of  ground  used  the 
year  before,  until  it  has  been 
ploughed  up  and  reseeded,  as  some 
disease  germs  live  for  months  or 
longer  in  the  soil. 

Good  grasses  are  nature’s  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  You  can  save 
considerable  feed  by  providing  good 
grass  for  your  pullets.  They  like  the 
grass  tender  and  edible  and  so,  there 
should  be  an  occasional  clipping  of 
it  to  keep  it  appetizing  and  tender. 

Ladino  clover  is  popular  with  poul- 
trymen.  It  is  not  good  to  have  too 
much  alfalfa,  as  it  gets  dense  and 
mats  down.  Consequently,  the  sun 
cannot  get  through  to  the  soil  to  pre¬ 
vent  disease  organisms  from  collect¬ 
ing. 

The  poultry  range  should  not  be 
near  old  orchards,  hedges  or  low 
swampy  spots  into  which  the  pullets 
can  wander.  By  keeping  birds  out  of 
shady  and  moist  areas,  a  lot  is  done 
toward  preventing  tapeworm  infec¬ 
tion. 

Neither  should  it  be  near  old  stock 
— the  farther  away,  the  better.  Im¬ 
munization  pays  off  in  helping  keep 
the  flock  free  of  avian  leucosis.  This 
includes  not  only  fowl  paralysis,  but 
grey  eye  and  big  liver. 

Avoid  every  possible  means  of 
carrying  infection  from  the  old  to 
the  young.  If  you  cannot  have  differ¬ 
ent  caretakers,  by  all  means  change 
the  footwear;  even  though  the  old 
stock  may  be  apparently  free  from 
disease,  it  is  only  relatively  so.  No 
nocks  are  absolutely  disease  resis¬ 
tant.  We  wish  they  were.  It  is  not 
enough  to  put  a  good  looking  bunch 
of  pullets  into  the  laying  house  in 
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Pullets  should  not  be  crowded  in 
their  colony  houses  or  shelters.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  roosting  space. 
Untold  damage  can  be  done  if  the 
birds  are  crowded  on  hot  nights.  As 
the  pullets  grow,  extra  roosts  should 
be  provided.  If  they  are  in  properly 
built  range  shelters,  high  enough, 
they  will  have  ventilation.  But  if 
they  roost  in  the  colony  house,  the 
windows  should  be  taken  out  and  all 
the  ventilators  opened. 

Even  though  everything  is  opened 
to  as  much  ventilation  as  possible, 
there  must  be  adequate  means  of 
closing  in  the  pullets  at  night.  Most 
poultrymen  lock  the  doors  to  keep 
out  marauders.  Wire  netting  should 
cover  windows  and  ventilators  and 
enclose  range  shelters.  Last  year  I 
just  had  poultry  netting  over  the 
windows,  as  I  thought  that  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  out  any  animals  or 
owls.  Two  or  three  times  I  noticed 
the  pullets  flying  about  wildly  as  I 
went  out  to  let  them  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Patches  of  feathers  were  gone 
on  two  or  three  birds.  I  could  not 
imagine  what  was  getting  after  them. 
We  decided  to  clean  the  litter  out 
and  see  if  there  were  any  holes  in 
the  floor.  There  were  no  holes,  but 
we  found  two  baby  rats;  the  mother 
rat  evidently  came  through  the  net¬ 
ting  on  the  windows.  Then  I  found 
a  hole  burrowed  in  the  dirt  under 
the  house,  so  I  gave  old  lady  rat 
a  tasty  dish  of  warfarin,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  her.  But  we  did  not  take 
any  more  chances  after  that.  We  put 
hardware  mesh  wire  over  the  win¬ 
dows. 

Feeding  the  Pullets 

S 

So  far,  we  have  not  mentioned 
feeding  the  pullets,  except  the  green 
feed  which  they  secure  on  pasture. 
But  that  part  of  caring  for  the  chick- 


They’re  off  like  a  flash.  From  day  old,  chicks  go  for 
this  energy  rich,  complete  feed.  It’s  so  good,  so  well 
balanced,  so  complete.  Chicks  love  it.  Before  you 
know  it,  chicks  grow  into  those  fat,  juicy  king-size 
broilers  that  make  buyers  smile  and  dig  deep  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  top  prices.  The  flavor  is  there.  Cus¬ 
tomers  come  back  for  more. 

a) 

There  s  nothing  like  Wirthmore  Improved  Hi-Ener-G 
Starter  and  Broiler  Ration  Carrying  all  that  science 
has  found  good  for  chicks,  it  leaves  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  about  the  future  of  those  birds.  To  really  do  the 
job  efficiently,  use  Wirthmore  Improved  Hi-Ener-G 
Starter  and  Broiler  Ration.  ' 

TIMELY  TOPICS’  208  page  booklet  on  Poultry  Management 
is  available  free  at  your  Wirthmore  Dealer.  If  you  do  not  know 
his  name,  write  WIRTHMORE  FEEDS,  MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 
MALDEN  48.  MASS. 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO. 
6529  BROADWAY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


"ftAe  cwifitete  tine,  ofi 

WIRTHMORE  HI-ENER-G  FEEDS  inducted. 

*  WIRTHMORE  IMPROVED  HI-ENER-G 

*  STARTER  AND  BROILER  RATION 

*  WIRTHMORE  HI-ENER-G  GROWER 
+  WIRTHMORE  HI-ENER-G  BREEDER 
.  WIRTHMORE  HI-ENER-G  LAYER 


This  shelter  on  the  Penn.  State 
College  poultry  farm  can  be  closed 
up  on  three  sides.  It  is  used  for 
breeding  hens  in  the  Summer.  Lay¬ 
ing  nests  are  in  the  center  of  the 
shelter.  Water  is  in  screened  porch  in 
front.  This  makes  a  good  broiler 
house,  too. 

ens  is  extremely  important.  One 
Fall  years  ago  before  I  had  much 
experience  with  poultry,  1  bought 
some  pullets  which  were  not  too  well 
developed.  I  thought  when  they  were 
shut  in  and  properly  taken  care  of, 
they  would  come  along  all  right.  But 
they  never  did.  They  were  not  fed 
enough  and  had  been  compelled  to 
(Continued  on  Page  247) 


REDBI RD 


The  famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 
New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks  •  Red  Rocks 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 

REDBIRD  FARM  Box  R  Wrentham,  Mass. 


GRAYBI  LLS  CHICKS 

P&.U.S. APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROL! Ed 


Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
Co.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
available.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
in  the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

~MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  ; 

Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired # 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

•  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

•  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.® 


RED-W-FARM  CHICKS 

Parmenter  Reds  •  White  Leghorns 
Dominant  White  Rock-Red  Cross 
Straight-Run  Chicks  $17-100 
Sexed  Pullets  &  Cockerels  Available 

Red-W-Farm  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
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STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  _ _ 

Barred  &  Wb.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires,  Reds,  ©I  A  QE 
Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Wyanhamps. 

Rockhamps,  Hamp  Rocks,  Cornishhamps  Per  1 00 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyans.  .$16.95-100 

Write  for  complete  list  on  sexed  chicks  &  breeds  not 
listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage  from  U.S,  App., 
Pullorum  dean  flocks.  Prices  subject  to  change  with- 
out  notice.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay' 

Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept,  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 

Matter n’s  Reliable  Chicks 

@0ur  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babeoek’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Write 
(or  Circular  and  Priees.  Phone  21 1-4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

_ RJj. _ BEAVER  8PRINGR,  PA. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  le^TrEns 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 
Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 
Write  for  literature  and  prices.  C.  M.  SHELLEN- 
BERGER  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  34,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pullets  on  the  Range 


Do  Not  Crowd  Pullets 


i)FTER  the  brooding  period  of 
the  chicks  is  over  and  they_ 
are  ready  to  go  out  on  ’ 
range,  I  always  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief.  And  yet,  in 
the  same  breath,  I  try  to 
catch  myself  up,  for  I 
at  the  success  of  next  year’s 
flock  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
bow  well  the  pullets  develop  out  on 
that  range.  You  cannot  get  heavy 
production  from  an  undeveloped 
bird.  There  is  no  single  factor  that 
will  have  a  greater  influence  on  fall 
and  winter  egg  production  than  the 
development  of  the  pullet  between 
the  sixth  and  twentienth  weeks.  This 
time  might  be  termed  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  most  critical  days  for  the  com¬ 
ing  layers.  As  important  as  this 
period  is,  though,  there  is  often  some 
neglect  of  the  pullets  at  this  time. 

Last  year,  I  lost  only  one  chick  in 


the  Fall.  It  is  only  after  those  same 
pullets  have  gone  through  a  whole 
year  of  laying  that  you  know  how 
good  a  job  you  have  done  in  raising 
them. 

Provide  Shade 

Even  though  is  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  rear  pullets  near  old  orchards  or 
hedges,  where  the  ground  would  be 
shaded,  some  shade  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  other  ways,  for  chickens 
will  not  willingly  stay  out  in  the  hot 
sun.  You  can  build  a  small  frame 
and  cover  it  over  the  top  with  build¬ 
ing  paper.  Also,  four  posts  can  be 
driven  into  the  ground  and  boards 
put  on  top  of  these.  We  have  an  old 
discarded  wagon  which  we  roll 
around;  the  birds  congregate  under 
this  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  This 
year  I  think  I  will  have  a  few 
rows  of  sunflowers  and  corn. 


There  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
five  hundred  birds  to  an  acre  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  these  should  be  in  small 
groups  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  fifty.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  pullets,  or  the  range 
either,  to  crowd  them. 
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LOTT 


INFRA-RED 


BROODER 


FOR  SAFE,  EVEN ,  AUTOMATIC  HEAT! 


t*=>  TT 


1,000  WATT  CAPACITY 
For  350  to  400  CHICKS  \\ 

No  more  constant  attention,  high  heat 
costs  or  fire  hazard.  The  Lott  Infra-Red 
Brooder  is  thermostatically  controlled  to 
assure  the  exact  desired  degree  of  eco¬ 
nomical  heat  at  all  times — automatically. 

A  complete  unit,  with  sturdy,  detachable 
legs,  and  chains  for  adjusting  height.  Its 
four  hard  glass,  splatter-proof  bulbs  give 
evenly  distributed  heat,  preventing  bunch¬ 
ing  of  chicks.  You  have  complete  visibility 
of  chicks.  Litter  is  kept  dry,  reducing 
possibility  of  disease.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 


*  Infra-red  heat  is  safe, 
healthy  heat! 


Send  check  or  money 
order  today.  Brooders  shipped  express 
charges  collect. 


LOTT 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  Facts! 


If  you  produce  BROILERS,  ROASTERS.  MAR¬ 
KET  EGGS,  or  HATCHING  EGGS— set  the  facts 
on  Tolraan's  White  Rocks  before  ordering  any 
chicks.  Our  free  circular  tells  how  Tolman 
customers  profit  by  the  high  livability,  fast 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency,  premium  meat  quality, 
cleaner  dressing,  and  high  flock  averages  that  are 
inherent  in  Tolman’s  White  Bocks.  Quality 
backed  by  over  50  years  customer  satisfaction. 

PULLET  CHICKS  —  $22  PER  100 

IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE 


RUSH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  A  POSTAL 
CARD  TODAY  TO 

TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Chamberlin 
BARRED  ROCKS 

RED-ROCKS 

Our  Meat- Bred  Barred  Rocks  are 
ideal  for  broiler  or  caponette  pro¬ 
duction.  Bred  for  premium  meat 
quality,  high  feed  efficiency. 

Our  Hi-Production  Sex-Links  (Red- 
Rocks)  have  unusual  vigor  and  lay¬ 
ing  abilities — best  for  commercial 
egg  production  (200  eggs  per  bird 
average  is  common).  Reserve  yours 
early!  Circular  Free — Write  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

NEW  BOOK 
Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCDNAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

FREE  BOOK 


Get  Our  Story  First! 

Read  how  these  Rooks 
have  mads  poultrymen 
money  since  1889.  Big 
birds :  world  famous 
layers:  highest  ratings. 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  We 
also  make  Dominant 
White  and  Sex-Link 
Crosses  from  them. 
Writel  Joe  Parks  & 
Sons.  Altoona,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA 
GRAY- LEGHORN  CROSS 

The  heavy  laying 
White  Egg  Cross  — 

Extra  Hardy  —  6 

Pound  hens,  no 
broodiness.  3rd  year 
hatching  this  fine 
cross.  ^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Best  Mating  .  100% 
sired  by  first  gener¬ 
ations  Cochran  R.O. 

P.  males  dam’s  records  300  to  355  eggs.  Higher 
flock  averages — More  Production — More  profits. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  CROSS  — good  layers  of 
extra  large  white  eggs.  Started  Pullets.  Also 
White  Rocks  with  R.  O.  P.  bloodlines. 

FREE  LITERATURE  —  DISCOUNT  PRICES 

WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 

BOX  R-54  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
IIAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100 


414  WEEKS  OLD,  F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 
Iso  Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ- 
ig  the  famous  Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird, 
id  Peachblow  Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird  Full  in- 
rmation  upon  request.  SCHWEGLER  S  HATCHERY, 
)7  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


O  P  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
uck’s 'Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
ox  N  H  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
rUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ABY  CHICKS  ★ 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

isexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
ices  and  Information  about  BlotxltesUng  ami  "li(' 
dav  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
tTCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

anroved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires..  Th« 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
ENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y 


LNCONA  CHICKStthheatbrleaeyds 

ORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 
Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
IRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield,  9,  Pa 

ABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

bw  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.-  Also  3  week  old 
icks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 

ECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  1,  PA. 


1A  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 

X  &.  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage, 
ve  Guar.  KLINE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal •  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  •  •  • 


For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Mated  with  carefully  selected  R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  Breed¬ 
ers  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight-run,  sexed  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Those  Interesting  Silkies 


For  those  who  raise  Bantam 
chickens  —  and  the  number  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
—  too  little  has  been  written  about 
the  origin  and  value  of  the  Silkie. 
It  is  an  Asiatic  breed  differing  from 
all  the  other  breeds  in  three  distinct 
characteristics:  (1)  the  skin  is  blu¬ 
ish;  (2)  the  feathers  are  of  a  silky, 
lacey  texture;  (3)  the  foot  has  five 
toes. 

The  Silkie  is  tough,  too;  it  stands 
our  North  American  winter  weather 
well.  The  hens  are  docile  brooders 
and  hatch  two  and  three  broods  in  a 
season.  They  are  also  fine  layers, 
producing  hard  -  shelled  nutritious 
eggs  slightly  larger  than  those  of 
most  other  Bantams. 

The  Meat  Has  a  Market 

In  weight  the  hens  average  two 
pounds,  the  cocks  four  or  five  ounces 


Hardy  and  docile,  Silkie  Bantam 
hens  hatch  from  two  to  three  broods 
a  year.  This  nice  pen  of  Silkies  —  a 
rooster  struts  in  the  foreground  —  is 
owned  by  Francis  Clough,  Newburgh, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 

more.  The  meat  is  excellent  to  eat, 
although  the  value  of  the  Silkie,  for 
both  breeding  and  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  makes  it  expensive  fare. 
Some  may  object  to  its  bluish  color, 
but  it  is  sold  at  a  premium  price  in 
California  markets  where  Asiatic 
people  are  used  to  it. 

The  exotic-looking  head  of  this 
Bantam,  its  overall  fluffy  appearance, 
make  it  extremely  valuable  for 
shows  and  poultry  exhibits.  The 
comb  is  rose,  either  double  or  button- 


round.  The  ear  lobes  should  be  a 
brilliant  turquoise  color. 

There  are  also  Bearded  White 
Silkies,  as  well  as  Jet-black  Silkies, 
raised  by  some  fanciers.  The  raven- 
hued  birds  are  not  yet  as  popular  as 
the  white  ones;  they  are,  however, 
excellent  layers  and  brooders. 

The  Males  May  Be  Mean 

The  male  Silkies  are  considerably 
longer  of  neck  and  leg  than  the  hens, 
but  they  are  marked  the  same.  Old 
roosters  get  a  bit  saucy  and  will 
jump  at  children  and  frighten  them; 
the  hens,  however,  are  tame  and 
make  wonderful  pets. 

Silkie  prices  range  from  $10  to 
$15  for  a  grown  pair,  depending 
finally  upon  the  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection  for  poultry  show  prizes.  A 
trio  of  the  birds  was  recently  sold 
by  the  author  to  the  Bronx  (N.  Y.) 
Zoo,  where  lecturers  use  both  rare 
and  common  birds  and  animals  for 
children’s  classes  in  wildlife  and 
nature  education.  Other  Silkies  have 
been  sold  as  brooders  for  pheasant, 
quail,  and  similar  small  wild  birds’ 
eggs.  A  Silkie  hen  can  cover  from  10 
to  13  Bantam  eggs;  and  she  makes  a 
very  gentle  and  successful  mother. 

Origin  of  the  Silkie 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Silkie? 
Although  the  breed  has  developed 
and  improved  in  America,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  native  to  Japan;  there 
is  evidence,  too,  that  Silkies  existed 
many  years  previous  in  other  lands. 
The  current  Silkie,  bred  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  has  a  small, 
nearly  round,  corrugated  comb; 
short,  stout,  curved  beak;  round  full 
eyes;  small  wattles;  short  wings;  full 
breast;  short  sturdy  legs;  and  a  fifth 
toe  curving  upward  and  inside  from 
the  feathered  leg.  Plumage  is  white; 
the  eye  is  black.  The  face  and  wattles 
are  mulberry;  the  beak  leaden-blue 
and  the  ear  lobes  light  blue.  This  is 
an  unusual  ornamental  Bantam,  and 
its  merits  are  superior.  It  stands 
alone  and  distinct  from  all  other 
Bantams  and  ornamental  fowls  be¬ 
cause  of  its  special  characteristics. 

Anyone  can  start  a  pen  of  these 
fine  Bantams- with  only  one  pair,  or 
a  trio,  and  increase  them  in  one 
season  to  from  20  to  30  birds;  he 
can  have  100  the  second  year.  They 
will  take  '  less  room  than  larger 
fowls;  and  only  low  wire  fencing 
is  needed  as  they  cannot  fly  much. 
Neighbors  and  visitors  will  be  in¬ 
trigued  and  delighted  with  these 
exotic  and  strange,  yet  valuable, 
utility  Bantams.  And  best  of  all,  they 
will  pay  for  themselves. 

Francis  Clough 


At  the  Western  New  York 
Poultry  Exposition 

The  second  annual  Western  New 
York  Poultry  Exposition  was  held 
recently  at  Edgerton  Park  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  Over  3,000  poultrymen  from  16 
counties  in  Western  New  York  at¬ 
tended  the  show  in  the  two  days  and 
one  evening  it  was  open.  About  50 
commercial  exhibits  made  this  the 
largest  and  most  complete  trade  show 
ever  presented  to  poultrymen  in  the 
area.  Seven  educational  exhibits 
from  the  Poultry  Department  and 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University  added  to 
the  show  on  the  exhibit  floor. 

The  featured  speaker  was  Harvey 
Taylor  of  Arbor  Acres  Farm,  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.  Mr.  Taylor  pointed 
out  that  the  current  production  of  a 
billion  broilers  a  year  is  double  the 
production  of  a  decade  ago.  He  said 
that  the  poultry  industry  has  geared 
itself  to  a  peak  where  it  can  com¬ 
pete  with  red  meat  and  can  now 
produce  a  pound  of  chicken  cheaper 
than  a  pound  of  pork.  Another 
speaker  was  W.  Dewey  Termohlen, 
Chief  of  the  Poultry  Branch,  USDA. 
He  stated  that  gains  in  poultry  and 
egg  consumption  since  1939  were  83 
per  cent  for  turkey,  65  per  cent  for 
chicken  meat,  and  32  per  cent  for 
eggs.  He  warned  that  these  gains 
were  made  when  many  conditions 
were  favorable  and,  in  order  to 
“hold  the  line”,  he  offered  a  five- 
point  program:  economy  in  produc¬ 


tion,  maintenance  of  quality,  sound 
financing,  economical  marketing,  and 
more  aggressive  merchandising. 

Other  speakers  included  Prof. 
Dean  Marble  of  Cornell  with  demon¬ 
strations  on  de-beaking  and  hormone 
implantation,  and  Prof.  Edw.  Schano 
of  Cornell  on  culling. 

Four-H  Club  winners  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Egg  Grading — Ralph  Harper, 
East  Rochester;  Culling — (a  tie)  Ray 
Cranston,  Basom,  and  Ralph  Harper. 
Boys  from. 23  schools  participated  in 
contests  for  Future  Farmers. .  John 
VanApeldoorn,  Webster,  won  top 
place  in  a  poultry  dressing  contest. 
In  poultry  judging,  the  team  from 
Newark  High  School  won  first  place 
and  the  team  from  Webster  was  high 
in  egg  grading.  H.  E.  Johnson 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley -A,  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  apd  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3 % 
Sales  Tax.) 
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CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets) 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARR RED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION- 
WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


“IN  MY  HOUSE,  THE  LIT¬ 
TER  IS  LOOSE  AND  DRY— 

thanks  to  Lime  Crest  Litter-Kepe.” 

Litter-Kepe  coats  and  conditions  lit¬ 
ter,  keeps  it  loose,  dry,  non-sticky. 
Less  costly  than  hydrated  lime. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT-  L-13,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


FOR  GIANT  PROFITS  GET  REAL  GIANTS 

HERE’S  EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  YOU! 

“Many  12  lb.  cockerels  and  8-9  lb.  pullets  at 
7  months,”  writes  a  N.  H.  customer  who 
raised  MIDWOOD  Jersey  Black  Giants  last 
year.  To  start' your  Giant  program,  send  to¬ 
day  for  free  folder  and  price  list  of  1954 
“vitalized”  chicks  and  started  capons. 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHFRY 

Box  71-R  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  Tel.  144 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
Pullorum  Clean  Pullet  Chicks  $35.00  per  100. 
R.  0.  P.  Certified  Roosters.  BRENDER’S  STRAIN. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

- -  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


BLUE  PEAFOWLS 


One  and  Three  Year  Old  Birds.  Healthy. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

-  EMDEN  GOSLINGS  TOULOUSE  - 

„  ROUEN  DUCKLINGS 

DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON  NEW  YORK 

GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDENS 
„  SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 

WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3,  N.  Y. 


Booking  Orders  for  WH.  AFRICAN  KEETS  and  Eggs 
in  Season.  STU  R  D  EVANT’S,  ULSTER,  PA. 


— ~  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


The  story  would  have  no  humor 
in  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
turned  out  all  right. 

It  began  one  day  shortly  after  the 
Parson  had  become  the  minister  of 
a  new  church.  With  the  many  new 
problems  he  would  face,  and  the 
completely  new  circles  of  friendships 
he  would  make,  it  was  important  to 
him  that  he  make  no  mistakes.  In¬ 
deed,  perhaps  few  people  outside  the 
profession  realize  how  each  new  pas¬ 
torate  is  a  totally  new  beginning  of 
life  for  the  preacher. 

Getting  back  to  the  story,  it  was 
while  the  Parson  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  trials  of  adjusting  to  a  new 
pastorate,  that  the  door  bell  rang 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  most 
polished  visitor.  The  gentleman  was 
most  happy  to  make  the  Parson’s 
acquaintance  because  he  had  heard 
so  much  of  the  Parson’s  astute  judg¬ 
ment  and  his  people’s  great  love  for 
him.  (Having  just  come  to  the  field 
the  week  before,  the  Parson  was  not 
too  sure  how  an  estimate  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  nor  could  it 
be  expected  that  anyone  had  learned 
to  love  him  as  yet.  However,  flattery 
sounds  good  to  all  of  us  at  times.) 

The  proposition  which  the  visitor 
offered  was  a  fine  sounding  one.  Just 
one  church  in  each  community  was 
being  offered  the  proposition;  and 
whether  a  community  would  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  it  depended  upon  how 
quickly  some  church  would  accept 
the  chance.  Simply,  it  was  this.  By 
putting  a  few  hundred  dollars  into 
the  project,  the  people  of  the  church 
were  going  to  be  able  to  purchase 
certain  foods  and  other  items  at 
wholesale.  The  church  would  make 
a  bit  on  the  transaction,  too,  so  there 
would  be  a  steady  income  for  the 
church.  While  it  seemed  very  im¬ 
portant  that  a  decision  be  made 
promptly,  the  Parson  managed  to  put 
it  off.  He  was  a  young  man  and, 
while  he  did  not  want  to  miss  any¬ 
thing  that  would  help  some  of  the 
poorer  members  of  his  church,  he 
did  not  want  to  make  any  radical 
mistake  just  as  he  was  beginning  his 
pastorate.  So,  he  managed  to  post¬ 
pone  it  even  longer  when  the  visitor 
appeared  the  second  time. 

A  third  visit  was  intended  to  be 
just  a  social  call,  but  it  contained 
plenty  of  urging  for  a  speedy  deci¬ 
sion  even  if  the  Parson  had .  to  put 
up  some  of  his  own  money  to  “start 
the  ball  rolling”  and  to  insure  that 
the  church  would  get  “in  on  it.”  But, 
again,  the  same  mistake  appeared. 
Everything  the  Parson  said  was 
an  occasion  for  a  compliment.  While 
he  had  a  certain  amount  of  self  re¬ 
spect,  he  just  felt  he  could  not  possess 
such  genius  without  having  been  dis-  j 
covered  before.  An  investigation  was 
in  order.  But  a  trip  to  the  warehouse 
location  brought  no  definite  informa¬ 
tion  since  it  was  a  neighborhood  of  I 
warehouses,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  organization  rented 
which.  In  a  few  days  the  promotor 
called  again.  This  time  he  was  not 
to  be  put  off  so  easily  and,  when  the 
Parson  suggested  that  a  bit  more 
time  be  given  for  decision,  he  asked 
why.  What  could  a  person  be  waiting 
for?  The  quota  was  being  filled  and 
it  was  a  question  even  then  whether 
there  was  room  in  the  project  for 
this  poor  delaying  applicant.  Being 
young  and  rather  inexperienced,  the 
Parson  told  his  visitor  that  he  had 
sent  a  letter  to  The  Publisher’s  Desk 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  ask 
their  advice  and  opinion  on  the 
matter. 

That  did  it!  The  strutting  peacock 
suddenly  became  a  screaming  jay. 
The  air  blued  as-  he  gave  his  opinion 
of  anyone  who  would  seek  advice 
from  such  a  source,  and  nullified  all 
of  the  compliments  of  his  previous 
visits.  Now,  he  wouldn’t  let  us  into 
his  plan. 

The  letter  that  arrived  the  very 
next  day  explained  everything.  The 
Parson’s  visitor  was  known  from 
“way  back.”  He  had  probably  selected 
preachers  to  work  upon  because 
preachers  and  doctors  are  supposed 
to  be  notoriously  poor  businessmen. 
Yes,  it  is  many  years  ago,  but  the 
memory  still  brings  a  chuckle  and  a 
heartfelt  “thank  you”  for  help  to  a 
young  preacher  who  otherwise  might 
easily  have  made  a  crushing  mis¬ 
take.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


6,250"™’ CHICKS  FREE 

We  seek  a  name  that  does  Justice  to  the  new  broiler  chicken 
we  have  developed.  Right  now,  we  call  it  the  Wene  HEAVY- 
WHITE  Chicken.  What  would  YOU  name  it?  To  give  you  a 
clue,  let  us  mention  a  few  of  its  money-making  qualities.  Wene 
Heavy- Whites  mature  extra  fast  to  uniform  heavy  weights  on 
less  feed.  Heavy- Whites  are  big,  barrel-breasted  broilers  and 
roasters  with  white  plumage.  Their  meat  is  so  tender  that 
housewives  come  back  for  them  again  and  again.  These  chicks 
have  powerful  crossbreed  livability  and  vigor.  We  want  to  in¬ 
troduce  Wene  Heavy- Whites  and  other  specialized  broilers: 

Wene  X69  Silver  Barred  Cross,  Silver  Broads,  White  Rocks, 

Hamps  and  other  varieties.  Send  a  winning  name  and  you  may 
have  your  choice  of  any  of  these  money-making  varieties. 

Can  You  Suggest  a  Name 
for  these  BIG,  Fancy  WHITE  Broilers? 

If  you  are  prompt  and  your  name  is  selected  winner,  you  win  1,000  of 
these  chicks  or  any  others  of  our  broiler  varieties  you  choose  1 

PRIZE  LIST  and  SIMPLE  RULES 

There’s  no  charge  of  any  kind  to  send. In  your  suggested  name  for  Wene 
HEAVY-WHITES.  No  obligation.  FIRST  PRIZE  Is  1,000  Heavy.- White 
or  other  Wene  broiler  chicks  of  your  choice.  Then  for  next  best  entries 
there  will  be  FIVE  PRIZES  of  500  chicks  each.  Then  FIVE  PRIZES  of 
250  chicks  each.  Then  fifteen  prizes  of  100 


chicks  each.  Neatness  or  handwriting  do  not  count 
—only  aptness,  originality  and  skill.  In  case  of 
ties,  entry  with  earliest  postmark  wins.  Then,  in 
case  of  ties,  duplicate  awards  will  be  made.  All 
entries  property  of  Wdfie  Chick  Farms.  Judges’  de¬ 
cisions  final.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  midnight,  June  1,  1954.  Send  your  entry 
now — 6,250  chicks  must  be  awarded  and  YOU  MAY 
WIN.  Winners  will  be  notified  PROMPTLY. 

Mail  your  suggested  name  today  1  Use  coupon, 
postcard  or  letter. 

1  WENE 

j  Name  1 

1 

CHICK  FARMS  •  DEPT.C-3  J 
VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

suggest  for  New  Broilers  is 

i 

1  My  name 

!  Address 

i 

_  _  .  .  . _  .  i 

WEHE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  C-3  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

i 

i 

J  j — |  Check  here  if  you  wish  Wene  1954 

k— 1  catalog  free  without  obligation.  1 

f— 

— - -  i 

WENE  HEAVY— WHITE 
BROILER-ROASTERS 

The  answer  to  commercial  growers' 
need  for  a  fancier.  WHITE  meat 
chicken.  Extra  heavy  thighs,  broad 
breasts.  Uniform,  with  higher 
average  weights  for  pullets  and 
males  combined.  Heavier  weights 
in  addition  to  higher  feed  effi¬ 
ciency.  Higher  cash  yield  per  flock. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1.  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg,  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  ca^h  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  1 2  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  stili 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

% 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 

Exclusive  Franchise  has  Deen  awarded  to  us  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Thompson  to  hatch  and  sell  his  Turkeys  of 
Tomorrow  in  the  Retail  Size  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and 
Penna.  Thompsons  Medium  Size  Broadwhites.  They 
are  Better  Balanced  and  ideal  for  confinement  rearing. 
PRICES  AND  PICTURE  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  DOELL’S  PINEKAVEN  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


DOUBLE  BREASTED  BRONZE  —  Lovelace  Strain. 
Won  Grand  and  Reserve  Champion  at  Penna.  Farm 
Show.  These  turkeys  bring  4c  premium  on  market. 
Also  Walkeen  Whites,  the  large  turkey  breast.  Poults 
Jan.  to  July.  WILA  TURKEY  FARM,  WILA,  PA. 


Harris  Turkey  Farm,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Start  with 

De  Witt's  Progeny  Tested 
LEE  &  SMETH  STRAIN 
ERGAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

The  characteristics  that  made  the  Harris 
turkey  great  are  fixed  in  Lee  &  Smith  Strain 
through  Progeny  Testing. 

Get  full  story  on  extra-profit  turkeys. 
Just  send  post-card  for  big  FREE  Turkey 
Catalog  which  tells  you  all  cbout  Pro* 
geny  Testingl 

Also  Broad  Breasted  White 
Hollands  and  DeWitt’s  Special 
‘‘Broiler  Built”  Beltsvilles. 

POULTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE 
SHIPMENT. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


DeWitt’s  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Phone  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PENNA. -U.S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


FREE  ? 
CATALOG 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.S. 
Pullcrum  Clean  Poults 


Linesvelle  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


MeadowbrooK  “Premium  Profit”  Poults  from  our  own 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Layers  are  your  Best  Buy. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  R ichfield  1 1 ,  Pa. 


While  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  42  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


-  BELTSVILLE  WHITES  - 

Superior  body  type  for  those  desiring  extra  fancy 
turkey  for  premium  market.  Also  poults  available 
from  two  pens  breeders  directly  from  U.S.D.A.  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Poults  and  Eggs. 
Marston’s  Turkey  Land.  Hebron,  Maine.  Tel.  16-2 


Bfoadbreaeted  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville 
White  day  old  poults  available  weekly.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BOX  8-Y,  PENNA. 


c.iukas„^vrB;:isowvsrTE  Poults 

Never  Pullorum  reactor.  Some  choice  dates  still 
open.  Also  hatching  eggs,  85%  fertility 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices  and  dates. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

PARAMUS  RD.,  PARAMUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


TURKEYS? 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A.  J 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPJRE  WHITES  «* 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Pouits.  High  liva- 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality,  t 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  •! 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phone  29- J  ? 


THE  BEST  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE 

Turkey  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
our  opinion  of  what  Bill  and  Marve’s 
Record  of  Performance  breeding  has  accom¬ 
plished.  Investigate  our,  claims.  Send  for 
free  literature.  BILL  AND  MARVE’S 
TURKEY  FARM  HATCHERY.  BOX  R-2 
ZEELAND  MICHIGAN 


FOR  BETTER  PROFITS! 

Get  our  Extra  heavy  type  Super  Mating  Broadbreasted 
Bronze  Pouits  or  for  heavy  type  white  feathered 
Broadbreasted  market  bird  get  our  Orcutts’  Michigan 
White  Poults  with  genuine  Bronze  bloodines.  Also 
Beltsville  Broiler  Whites.  Get  our  free  literature 
describing  these  strains.  Real  money  makers  at  mar¬ 
ket  time.  PINE  CREEK  TURKEY  ROOST. 

BOX  R-3,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


March  20,  1954 
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HUBBARD'S  hew  hampshires  Calcite  Crystals  for  Layers 


give  you  more 


Many  investigations  have  involved  feed  and  giving  the  birds  birds  free 
comparisons  of  calcite  grit,  ground  access  to  “Lime  Crest”  calcite  crys- 
limestone,  and  oystershell  with  and  tals  and  granite  grit. 


«« superior  meat, too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds— For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  yOUr  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR.MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


without  granite  grit.  Houser  and  Nor¬ 
ris  (1946)  reported  on  the  use  of 
oystershell,  calcite  grit,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  granite  grit  in  diets  for 
hens.  Both  mash  and  grain  were  fed 
There  were  no  consistent  differences 


AVAILABLE  AGAIN! 

DELAWARE 
PULLETS 

for  Delivery  beginning  March  1st 


19c 


Enthusiastically  received  last  year.  Two  ads 
sold  out  our  entire  production  of  half  a  million 
of  these  fine  chickens.  This  is  the  last  time  this 
year  we  can  sell  them  at  1 9«L  Minimum  order 
100. 

Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  cock¬ 
erel  price — but  in  our  case  the  opposite 
is  true.  Our  big  demand  is  in  Delaware 
Cockerels  for  cross  breeding  @  560  apiece. 
These  pullets  are  large,  beautiful  birds 
They  lay  big  brown  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them.  They  mature  early,  live 
well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  You’ve  probably  heard 
about  these  chickens.  Would  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
yourself?  Order  now  while  the  price  is  still  190. 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  3,  R.  S.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


All  birds  were  kept  in  batteries 
of  individual  cages  in  a  room  in 
which  environmental  conditions  were 
automatically  regulated  as  follows: 
light  at  14  hours  per  day,  tempera¬ 
ture  at  about  65  degrees  F.,  and 


BABY  GEESE 


America's  greatest  commercial  meat, 
egg  and  feather  trapnested  strain. 

Emden  &  Toulouse  breeds.  Up  to  25 
lbs.  by  Christmas.  Grass  and  Weeds 
main  diet.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases 
all  farm  stock.  No  special  buildings 
or  fencing  needed.  Ship  anywhere. 

Catalog  Free.  _ 

GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R-1N,  Hampton, Conn, 


SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

79  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  614  pound 
ducks  in  8  weeks  flock  average.  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA’S  LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of 
Pullorum  Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 


BOX  R, 


W.  S.  SHEARER 

SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
UULKLIliU  J  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


Geese  Goslings  Eggs 

Dewlap,  Toulouse,  Embden,  African,  Buff,  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  goslings  $2.00;  eggs  $1.00.  White  and  Brown 
Chinese  goslings  $1.50;  eggs  75  cents.  Ducks,  Duck¬ 
lings,  Eggs.  Giant  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff,  Crested  Whiter 
Blue  Swede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black  East  India; 
White,  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  ducklings  50 
cents  each.  Eggs  20  cents.  White,  Fawn  and  White 
Indian  Runners,  Mallard  Ducklings  25  cts.,  eggs  15  cts. 

E.  T.  STAINES  N.  CHILI,  N.  Y. 


in  egg  production  and  feed  conver-  humidity  at  about  5  per  cent.  Dis- 
sion  between  the  hens  receiving  tilled  water  was  supplied  to  each 
crushed  oystershell  and  those  re-  bird  by  means  of  a  drop-type  auto- 
ceiving  calcite  grit;  however,  the  hens  matic  waterer.  Each  cage  was 
that  were  fed  a  diet  containing  eight  equipped  with  an  individual  feed 
per  cent  of  ground  limestone  laid  container  and,  where  required,  con- 
fewer  eggs  than  those  that  received  taners  for  calcite  crystals  and  granite 
oystershell  or  calcite  grit.  grit. 

The  feeding  of  granite  grit  seemed  There  were  no  significant  differ- 

to  improve  egg  production  and  feed  ences  in  feed  consumption,  egg  pro¬ 
conversion  but  the  effect  was  not  pro-  duction,  feed  conversion,  shell 
nounced  and  could  not  be  properly  strength,  change  in  live  weight,  or 
assessed  because  replicate  groups  of  hatchability  of  fertile  eggs, 
hens  were  not  used  in  the  experi-  Of  interest,  however,  was  the 
ment.  amount  of  calcium  consumed  by 

Lillie  and  Thompson  (1947)  com-  birds  receiving  the  three  dietary 
pared  “Lime  Crest”  calcite  crystals  treatments.  The  calcium  intake  of 
containing  85  per  cent  calcium  car-  birds  receiving  Dietary  Treatment  1 
bonate  with  another  calcite  contain-  was  limited  to  2.43  per  cent  of  the 
ing  97  per  cent  calcium  carbonate,  mash  that  was  fed.  The  birds  re- 
They  reported  no  real  differences  ceiving  Dietary  Treatments  2  and  3 
attributable  tc  the  kind  of  calcite  fed,  obtained  1.24  per  cent  of  calcium  in 
in  egg  production,  feed  consumption,  the  mash  and  in  addition  had  free 
shell  strength,  mortality,  or  live  access  to  calcite  crystals.  When  per- 
weight.  However,  there  was  a  real  mitted  to  consume  the  calcite  crys- 
difference  in  hatchability  in  favor  tals  ad  libitum  and  so  regulate  their 
of  “Lime  Crest”  calcite  crystals.  calcium  intake,  the  birds  receiving 

Rau  and  Platt  (1949)  studied  the  Dietary  Treatment  2  consumed  1.8 

effect  of  size  of  limestone  particles  times  as  much  calcium  as  did  those 
in  poultry  rations.  Chick  and  hen  size  receiving  Dietary  Treatment  1.  The 
calcite  crystals  and  limestone  flour  birds  receiving  Dietary  Ti’eatment  3 
were  included  in  an  all-mash  diet  consumed  1.5  times  as  much  calcium 
at  a  level  of  three  per  cent.  They  as  did  those  receiving  Dietary  Treat- 
concluded  that  the  three  forms  of  ment  1. 

limestone  compared  were  equally  Although  the  calcium  intake  was 
efficacious  as  a  source  of  calcium  higher  for  Dietary  Treatments  2  and 
since  no  significant  differences  in  egg  3,  the  data  do  not  indicate  that  this 
production,  hatchability,  body  weight,  was  either  beneficial  or  detrimental, 
eggshell  strength,  mortality  or  feed  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  diet 
consumption  were  observed.  used  in  Dietary  Treatment  1  should 

Dupras,  Robinson,  and  Platt  (1952)  have  contained  more  than  2.43  per 
reported  the  results  of  supplying  cent  of  calcium  for  optimum  results, 
three  different  brands  of  limestone  Inasmuch  as  granite  grit  functions 
grit,  oystershell,  and  oystershell  plus  as  a  grinding  agent,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
granite  grit  as  supplements  to  an  all-  pected  to  have  an  influence  upon 
mash  layer  ration  fed  to  White  Leg-  feed  conversion.  The  fact  that  the 
horn  chickens.  There  were  no  signi-  quantity  of  granite  grit  consumed 
hcant  differences  in  performance  as  was  quite  variable  among  individual 
measured  by  egg  production,  effi-  birds  while  the  feed  conversion  was 
ciency  of  feed  utilization  (feed  con-  rather  uniform  suggested  that  the 
version),  mortality,  shell  strength,  association  between  the  consumption 
hatchability,  or  gain  in  live  weight.  of  granite  grit  and  the  feed  conver- 
This  report  presents  the  results  of  sion  was  negligible.  The  coefficient  of 
an  experiment  in  which  three  differ-  correlation  between  the  quantity  of 
ent  ways  of  supplying  calcium  to  granite  grit  consumed  and  the  feed 
laying  hens  were  compared.  These  conversion  for  birds  receiving  Diet- 
three  ways  were  as  follows;  1 — Put-  ary  Treatment  3  was  only  —0.042 
ting  the  entire  calcium  allowance  in  and,  of  course,  was  not  significant, 
an  all-mash  feed;  2 — putting  one-  Apparently,  with  the  all-mash  ra- 
half  the  calcium  allowance  in  the  all-  tion  used,  the  addition  of  calcite 


67  RARE  &  COMMON  VARIETIES  CHICKS,  EGGS 
Free  handsome  catalogue,  colored  pictures  showing 
Lakenvelders,  Polish,  Hamburgs,  Andalusians,  Sussex, 
Turkens,  Cornish,  Houdans,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Buttercups,  Langshans,  Anconas.  Brahmas.  Live 
arrial  all  eastern  states  guaranteed. 

MURRAY  MC  MURRAY,  BoxB5l,  Webster  City.  Iowa 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS.  GUINEAS,  TURKEYS,  RARE 
BANTAMS.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


-  “POULTRYMAN’S  HANDY  SERVICE”  - 

PRICE  LIST  AVAILABLE 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


1954  Boston  Show-Winning  Stock.  Geese,  Goslings. 
(Am.  Buff,  W.  China.  Pilgrim,  Emden,  commercial) 
Very  Cheap!  J.  KYNER,  ZIONSVILLE,  PA. 


mash  feed  and  giving  the  birds  free 
access  to  “Lime  Crest”  calcite  crys¬ 
tals;  and  3 — putting  one-half  the 
calcium  allowance  in  the  all-mash 


flour  to  the  mash  was  as  effective  and 
efficient  as  the  use  of  either  calcite 
grit  alone  or  in  combination  with 
granite  grit.  John  H.  Brumbaugh  . 


Poultry  Program  for  1954 


-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


win  no* i  ff 

NEW  CATALOG 


THAN  MOST 
OTHER  BREEDS 


LAYS  MORI  SOQS 

ACCORDING  TO  OWNERS'  REPORTS! 

Before  you  buy  any  chicks  write  for  new  catalog.  Get  the 
facts  about  COBB'S  outstanding  heavy-laying  SEX  LINKS,  r  or 
dependable,  consistent  egg  production  you  can  buy  nothing 
more  profitable.  Producers  report  up  to  five  dozen  more  eggs 
per  bird  per  year.  Thirty-eight  years  of  pedigree  breeding,  re¬ 
search  and  testing  here  at  Old  Pickard  Farm  found  the  very  top 
"nick"  of  R.I.  red  male  on  our  productive  strain  of  high  producing 

Noether  breed  or  cross  quite  like  these  high  contest  winners— oig 
vigorous  birds  hatched  in  amaz-  ^  mr 

ing  new  type  sanitary  incubators 
to  secure  greatest 
resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease.  For  your 
highest  market  egg 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET! 

MAIL  AT  ONCE  OEPT.  RN 


I 


It  is  generally  agreed  that  last  year 
was  profitable  for  table-egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  No  more  eggs  were  sold,  but 
prices  were  satisfactory  and  feed 
costs  dropped  to  a  point  where  a 
favorable  return  was  realized.  The 
general  prediction  for  this  year  seems 
to  indicate  that  poultrymen  who 
started  their  replacements  early  may 
make  some  money  on  them  next 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  Those  who 
start  their  chicks  later  are  apt  to  find 
themselves  squeezed,  profitwise,  on 
birds  coming  into  production  later. 
Thus,  it  behooves  every  poultryman 
to  check  his  operations  and  examine 
them  for  means  of  keeping  his  over¬ 
head  at  a  minimum  and  increasing 
his  probability  of  profit. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  says, 
“Foresight  is  better  than  hindsight.” 
Poultrymen  can  take  advantage  of 
this  by  planning  a  program  for  the 
coming  season.  An  ideal  point  to  be¬ 
gin  with  is  vaccination.  Poultrymen 
who  carry  out  a  complete  vaccin- 
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likely  to  suffer  outbreaks  of  disease. 
A  definite  schedule  reduces  the  cost 
of  this  operation. 

It  is  good  policy  to  examine  the 
feeding  program  for  replacement 
chicks.  Sometimes  a  ration  is  pro¬ 
vided  where  the  protein  is  higher 
than  necessary  to  raise  excellent  re¬ 
placements.  If  steps  are  taken  to  re¬ 


duce  protein  intake,  especially  where 
a  good  Ladino  clover  range  is  used, 
it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  replace¬ 
ment  costs  considerably. 

Rigid  culling  of  replacement  pul¬ 
lets  will  take  some  of  them  off  the 
feed  bill  when  they  stop  paying  their 
way.  It  is  good  practice  to  cull  at 
housing  time;  it  is  poor  practice  to 
house  birds  that  are  not  healthy  and 
able  to  perform  well  for  at  least  12 
months. 

Another  means  of  increasing 
profits  in  1954  is  to  produce  a  higher 
percentage  of  clean  eggs.  This  will 
eliminate  the  extra  labor  of  washing 
and  also  eliminate  the  poor  quality 
resulting  from  dirty  eggs  that  have 
been  washed.  Poultrymen  should 
examine  the  quality  of  eggs  they  are 
taking  to  market.  Just  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  higher 
quality  could  increase  profits  con¬ 
siderably. 

On  some  poultry  farms  it  would 
be  economical  to  install  an  automatic 
feeder.  This  is  especially  true  if  such 
an  installation  will  take  the  place  of 
extra  labor. 

An  active  drive  toward  economy 
may  reduce  leakage  of  profits  on 
many  poultry  farms.  Why  not  try  it 
on  your  farm,  and  in  your  business? 
It  can  help  assure  you  of  increased 
profits  from  your  1954  poultry  pro¬ 
gram.  H.  W.  Hickish 
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Green  Feed  for  Turkeys 

How  much  grain  feed  would  it 
take  to  rear  turkeys  to  an  age  of 
about  five  months?  At  that  time 
what  should  be  the  approximate 
weight  of  the  hens  and  the  toms? 
How  much  saving  could  be  made  on 
restricted  feeding  and  the  maximum 
use  of  grass?  How  about  using 
cabbage  instead  of  grass,  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  a  lot  of  it  for  a  short  period 
before  they  near  maturity?  o.  L. 

Medium-weight  turkeys  can  be 
reared  to  the  age  of  five  months  on 
about  55  pounds  of  grain  feed.  At 
that  time,  the  average  weight  of  the 
hens  should  be  approximately  10 
pounds  and  the  toms  17  pounds. 
These  figures  are  based  on  data  col¬ 
lected  at  the  Turkey  ^Research  Farm 
operated  by  Rutgers  University.  The 
turkeys'  were  reared  on  range,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  restrict  their 
feed.  There  could  be  a  saving  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  if  their 
feed  were  restricted  and  the  birds 
forced  to  consume  a  considerable 
amount  of  grass.  This  would  hold 
true  for  cabbage  as  well.  However, 

I  can  see  no  advantage  at  all  in  try¬ 
ing  to  feed  them  large  amounts  of 
cabbage  for  a  short  period  of  time  as* 
they  near  maturity.  Actually,  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  retard  de¬ 
velopment,  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  developing  a  desirable  finish. 
Green  feed  in  the  diet  of  turkeys 
must  be  something  they  can  have 
available  from  the  time  they  are  six 
weeks  old  until  they  have  finally 
completed  their  growth. 


Litter  for  Baby  Bucks 

What  is  a  good  litter  for  baby 
ducks?  We  have  ben  using  peanut 
shucks,  but  they  get  very  wet  and 
messy.  v.  i. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

Almost  any  litter  becomes  wet 
when  baby  ducklings  are  reared  on 
it;  peanut  hulls,  however,  absorb 
less  moisture  than  some  other  ma¬ 
terials  and  tend  to  become  messy 
more  quickly.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  use  peat  moss  or  shredded  sugar 
cane  as  litter.  But  used  alone,  even 
these  may  prove  undesirable,  so  it 
is  better  to  mix  them  about  half  and 
half  with  materials  like  wood  shav¬ 
ings.  Add  a  little  lime  to  the  wet 
areas  as  soon  as  they  are  noticeable, 
too.  Lime  takes  up  some  moisture, 
but  use  it  sparingly  or  the  ducklings’ 
feet  may  be  injured. 


Laying  Mash  From  Home- 
Grown  Grains 

I  have  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  rye 
to  use  for  making  a.  laying  mash  for 
my  pullets.  The  laying  pullets  are 
allowed  to  run  outdoors.  I  will  have 
the  grains  ground.  What  are  your 
suggestions?  w.  e.  s. 

Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

A  mash  suitable  for  laying  pullets 
that  are  allowed  to  run  outdoors  may 
be  made  up  as  follows  (in  terms  of 
pounds  per  ton):  1,430  ground  grains 
(about  equal  parts  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats) ;  200  meat  scrap  (50  per 
cent  protein) ;  300  soybean  oil  meal 
(44  per  cent  protein) ;  20  bone  meal; 
10  salt;  and  40  ground  limestone  or 
oyster  shell. 

Be  sure  the  hens  can  get  outdoors 
even  in  mid-winter  when  you  use 
this  mash.  Feed  grain  with  it  at  the 


rates  of  14  pounds  a  day  for  each 
100  birds.  Supply  oyster  shell.  Let 
the  birds  eat  as  much  chopped  hay 
as  they  want,  but  do  not  mix  it  with 
the  mash.  Incidentally,  be  sure  that 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  mash  in 
the  hopper.  As  to  rye,  do  not  feed 
it  to  the  chickens  as  whole  grains; 
you  can  grind  it  up  and  use  it  with 
the  other  ground  grains  in  the  mash, 
but  not  over  100  pounds  in  each  ton. 
Rye  is  not  too  good  a  feed  for  chick¬ 
ens. 


Colds  in  Chickens 

Some  of  my  hens  get  colds  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  becomes  severe  in 
the  Winter.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  help  ward  off  this- trouble? 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  a. 

A  so-called  cold  in  chickens  may 
be  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  infections,  such  as  bronchitis, 
Newcastle  disease,  coryza,  chronic 
respiratory  disease,  or  perhaps 
cholera.  In  many  instances  these  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  present  but  not  notice¬ 
ably  active  until  the  birds  are  put 
under  severe  stress,  as  when  tem¬ 
peratures  fall  near  zero.  Regardless 
of  what  may  be  the  specific  cause  of 
the  colds  in  your  flock,  there  is  no 
immediate  cure.  The  flock  -  will  im¬ 
prove  in  health  when  the  weather 
moderates  or  if  the  birds  are  kept 
warm.  Increasing  the  amount  of 
grain  fed,  particularly  yellow  corn, 
is  desirable.  Three  pounds  of  whole 
corn  for  each  100  birds  daily,  in 
addition  to  your  regular  grain  feed¬ 
ing,  are  about  right.  A  moist  mash  or 
pellets  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  a 
day  per  100  birds  would  help  to 
maintain  appetite  in  the  flock.  Do 
not  expect  too  much  improvement 
until  a  month  has  elapsed  after  fol¬ 
lowing  these  suggestions. 


Smoked  Chicken  and 
Guineas 

There  has  been  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  directed  to  smoked  turkey;  is 
it  not  equally  possible  to  smoke 
chickens  and  guineas?  In  my  opinion 
such  products  would  meet  with  fav¬ 
or,  and  be  of  equal,  if  not  superior, 
retail  value  to  smoked  turkey  meat. 
What  is  your  opinion  on  this  matter? 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  e.  l.  w. 

No  important  commercial  interests 
have  yet  given  serious  thought  to 
smoking  chickens  or  guineas.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
methods  used  for  turkeys  could  not 
be  applied  to  other  types  of  fowl. 
Whether  or  not  a  market  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  is  something  the  individual 
producer  will  have  to  find  out  for 
himself.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  smoked  fowl  is  not  offered  on 
the  general  wholesale  market,  as  this 
product  is  highly  specialized.  Before 
embarking  on  any  such  enterprise, 
study  carefully  its  market  possi¬ 
bilities. 


PREVENTS  COCCiDIOSIS  LOSSES 

Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents  spread  of 
cecal  coccidiosis  in  chickens— saves  death,  stunt¬ 
ing  and  feed  losses.  More  chicks  live  to  laying  age! 

IMPROVES  CHICK’S  DEVELOPMENT 

Even  with  Vitamin  B1*  and  Antibiotics  in  the 
feed— Ren-O-Sal  helps  chicks  reach  full  maturity 
quicker.  They  lay  up  to  two  weeks  earlier— have 
added  vitality  to  lay  more  eggs  all  season. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-O-Sal  is  convenient  to  use- 
low  jn  cost.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  when  you  start  your 
xhicks  or  whenever  you  buy  feed  supplies. 
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When  you  need 
poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


STERNS 
LARGE 
SIZE 

EGGS . . . . 


..ARE  IN  A  CLASS 
BY  THEMSELVES! 


YOUU  PRESENT  STRAIN  OF  BIRDS  MUST  INCREASE  THEIR  EGO 
PRODUCTION  MORE  THAN  10  PERCENT  TO  EQUAL  THE  NET 
DOLLAR  RETURN  WHICH  OUR  CUSTOMERS  GET  YEAR-IN  AND 
YEAR-OUT  FROM  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

Let’s  face  the  facts!  It  will  cost  you  no  more  to 
raise  pullets  this  year  that  lay  large,  chalk  white  eggs 
of  the  highest  interior  quality.  That  real,  substantial 
benefit  can  be  yours  by  relying  on  STERN’S  Hen- 
Bred  CHICKS  —  a  Leghorn  strain  that  has  been 
steadily  upgraded  in  more  than  28  years  to  earn 
this  profit-making  reputation. 

What  is  more  —  STERN’S  baby  chicks  have  other 
outstanding  characteristics.  In  egg  production, 
STERN’S  customers  report  consistent  averages  from 
70  to  80  percent.  These  “Longevity  Leghorns”  also 
boast  of  big,  rugged  bodies,  low  mortality  and  the 
bred-in  vitality  to  convert  feed  into  extra  eggs  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Remember!  STERN  BROS,  en¬ 
gages  in  the  costliest  type  of 

breeding.  Their  2  to  5  year  old  rw  ««  mo 

“Longevity  Leghorn”  hens  are 

mated  with  Certified  R.  O.  P.  MORE  PER  CASE 
males  that  bring  to  your  farm 
a  Leghorn  strain  that  is  among  WITH 

the  finest  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  American  laying  STERN’S  LARGE 

houses  today.  EGG  STRAIN  ! 


STERN’S  CERTIFIED 
B.O.P.  MALE 


STERNS  CERTIFIED 
‘•LONGEVITY”  FEMALES 


U.S.-N.J.  CERTIFIED  AND  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  LEGHORNS.  U.  S.  -  N.  J.  AP¬ 
PROVED  AND  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  HEAVY 
BREEDS. 


Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 
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GET  THE  STORY  ON  STERN’S 
S.C.  LEGHORNS,  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  ROCK  HAMP  CROSS, 
SEX  -  LINK  CROSS  ANu 
STERN  -  CHRISTIE  GRANITE 
WHITE  ROCKS. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


'HEN' 
CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD  { 

k  LEGHORN 
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,  HANMBS  illtO  UNO  OR  SQUARE  BALES 

I  A  few  JSsrsturs  can  snake  a  big  difference 
8  in  yowt  bay  crop.  Get  it  loaded  fast 
®  with  a  Smoker  Bale  Loader.  Free  folder 
I  gives  complete  details.  Mail  coupon. 
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MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
(1062  {Longview  Are.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

--- — -Sind-iacli  Martin 

fit  Siln  □  Haymaker  Q  Arch}  Stdg  Q  CrU»  w  li# 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

“THE  MARTIN” 


The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  si'o, 
built! 


Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 
now! 
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WESTERN 

Sprocket 

PACKER  & 
MULCH  ER 


KILL 


CORN  BORERS! 

It  pulverizes,  mulches  and  firms  soil.  IT 
DOES  NOT  UNCOVER  CORN  STALKS  that 
have  been  plowed  under,  therefore  corn  bor¬ 
ers  in  these  stalks  are  smothered  in  the 
ground.  Saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower 
preparing  ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch 
without  grooves,  which  greatly  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  This  seedbed  conserves  mois¬ 
ture,  saves  seed  because  more  of  the  seeds 
grow;  and  helps  to  increase  yields  of  all 
crops.  Great  also  for  rolling  in  clover  and 
grass  seed  and  breaking  crust  on  winter 
wheat  in  spring.  Find  out  why  it  does  the 
work  so  much  better,  easier  and  faster.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  WESTERN.  Write 
for  full  information. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  252 
— - Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers  1  "■ 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


This  is  a  follow-up  report  on  the 
item  published  in  this  column  on 
September  5,  1953  with  reference  to 
Allstate  Brokerage  Corporation,  79 
W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
subscriber  who  gave  Allstate’s  local 
agent  a  deposit  of  $350  to  sell  his 
nursery  business,  no  sale  was  ever 
made  by  Allstate  during  the  entire 
six  months  duration  of  its  contract. 

In  another  case,  a  Tennessee  sub¬ 
scriber  gave  Allstate  $165  to  adver¬ 
tise  her  restaurant  for  sale.  Same 
result  —  no  sale. 

There  are  plenty  of  reliable  real 
estate  concerns  that  will  list  a  per¬ 
son’s  property  for  sale  and  make  no 
charge  for  any  service  until  a  sale 
is  made -at  which  the  agreed  com¬ 
mission  —  a  percentage  of  the  sale 
price  —  must  be  paid. 

Pre-sale  deposits  seem  to  produce 
less  sales  than  post-sale  commissions. 
We  do  not  advise, 'engaging  in  the 
type  of  transaction  offered  to  pros¬ 
pects  by  Allstate  Brokerage  Corp. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  con¬ 
cern  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
a  subsidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  and  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
or  affiliated  with  Sears,  Roebuck. 

One  of  the  newspapers  reports  that 
on  a  television  announcement  of  an 
insurance  policy  covering  accident 
and  sickness,  the  company  urged 
listeners  to  ask  to  see  the  free  sample 
policy.  In  response  to  a  request  for 
a  policy  to  examine  as  suggested,  the 
policy  was  not  sent,  but  an  agent 
called  and  tided  to  sell  a  policy, 
stating  that  the  company  did  not 
give  out  sample  policies,  and  that  no 
company  would  give  a  sample  policy, 
but  would  leave  a  pamphlet.  When 
asked  how  one  could  get  a  policy  to 
read,  the  agent  suggested  buying  a 
policy  good  for  a  month  and  go 
over  it  with  a  lawyer.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  return  it  within  30  days  and 
the  money  would  be  refunded.  An¬ 
other  agent  promised  to  send  a 
policy  and  follow  it  up  with  a_  call. 
The  policy  did  not  come,  but  the 
agent  did.  When  asked  for  a  sample 
policy,  he  offered  a  pamphlet.  We 
have  repeatedly  advised:  Insure  in 
a  company  licensed  in  your  own 
State.  Insist  on  reading  through  any 
policy  before  you  sign  for  it.  Agents 
claim  they  could  not  carry  enough 
policies  around  with  them,  but  the 
companies  state  that  agents  carry 
them  at  all  times  and  prospects  are 
free  to  look  at  them.  Do  not  sign 
any  paper  for  insurance  or  anything 
else  until  you  know  what  you  are 
signing  and  what  is  covered  in  the 
policy.  Decide  then  whether  it  covers 
your  requirements  for  insurance. 

I  have  been  contacted  by  the  Uni¬ 
corn  Press  Company  of  New  York 
City  saying  that  they  are  sponsoring 
a  contest.  Under  the  rules  of  this 
contest  you  are  sent  three  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Encyclopedias  each  *nonth 
along  with  three  sets  of  rebus 
puzzles  and  puzzle  quizzes.  You  solve 
said  puzzles  and  .return  them  to  the 
Unicorn  Press  Company.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  the  entire  set  of  books  and 
puzzles  they  claim  to  give  winners 
cash  prizes.  Incidently  the  books  are 
$2.00  each.  Will  you  kindly  advise 
me  if  this  is  a  reliable  firm  and  if 
the  contest  is  legitimate? 

New  York  miss  h.  e.  b. 

The  Unicorn  Press  is  a  responsible 
company.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  are 
outstanding  publishers  of  diction¬ 
aries,  encyclopedias  and  other  books. 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  puzzle 
contests.  They  merely  sell  their  en¬ 
cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  to  the 
puzzle  contest  in  a  business  deal.  If 
a  contestant  fails  to  buy  the  boojts 
we  doubt  if  he  would  win  a  pi’ize. 
If  you  want  and  can  afford  the 
books;  if  you  like  to  do  puzzles,  and 
are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing, 
you  may  have  fun.  The  puzzles  get 
harder  as  they  go  along.  Even  when 
the  contest  closes,  the  tiebreakers 
take  a  long  time.  If  the  puzzle  plans 
are  not  honestly  conducted  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  deny  them 
the  use  of  the  mails. 

TAll  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


In  1940  I  bought  two  lots  in  Oak- 
lawn  Memorial  Park  Assn.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.  They  cost  $200  and  I  paid 
$1.00  down  and  $3.00  per  month  until 
1944,  when  they  sent  a  notice  not 
to  make  payments.  I  had  paid  in 
$60.  I  did  not  hear  further  from 
them  and  finally  wrote  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  who  replied  that  the 
association  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  I  wrote  the  receiver  and  he 
stated  there  was  no  activity  in  the 
cemetery  association.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  straighten  this  out? 

Pennsylvania  s.  f.  r. 

The  Association  still  remains  in  re¬ 
ceivership,  and  there  have  been  no  de¬ 
velopments.  At  the  time  there  were 
no  assets  except  a  land  contract  for 
the  cemetery.  The  information  we 
received  stated  that  the  investors 
were  exploited  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  realizing  anything 
on  their  equity.  A  check  of  the 
records  will  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  lots  listed  for 
our  reader,  but  it  is  doubtful,  and  in 
any  event  the  stock  is  worthless. 

The  tie  breakers  are  out  in  the 
“Independence  Puzzle  Contest,” 
which  was  put  out  by  Independence 
Puzzle  Contest,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  tiebreakers  consist  of  15  puzzles 
containing  various  articles,  which 
combined  would  make  up  the  proper 
names.  With  clews  furnished  and 
letter  values,  one  has  a  fighting 
chance.  An  ordinary  person  has  no 
chance  even  with  a  good  library 
handy.  I  will  work  on  it,  but  am 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  go 
through  with  it.  Answers  must  be 
mailed  by  March  1st,  and  other  tie¬ 
breakers  might  follow.  A  new 
$25,000  contest  has  been  started  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  regular  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  release  of  tie 
breakers  and  it  is  called  The  Enter- 
prize  Puzzle  Contest,  Inc.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Family  Puzzle  Regular  Con¬ 
test  should  have  been  over  when  tie 
breakers  were  released.  As  for  the 
Cressine  watches,  I  have  never  seen 
one  and  do  not  expect  to.  “The 
original  plan,”  they  say,  was  “to 
distribute  the  watches  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  contest,  simultaneously 
with  the  awarding  of  cash  prizes. 
One  of  the  original  assortment  will 
be  sent  at  this  time  if  urgently 
needed,”  but  “it  will  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  wait  and  make  your  se¬ 
lection  from  the  greater  variety  of 
styles  we  expect  to  make  available 
within  the  next  few  months.” 

New  Hampshire  E.  b. 

The  sentiments  in  the  above  letter 
are  repeated  by  many  of  our  readers. 
We  repeat,  what  we  have  said  many 
times:  Go  into  the  contests  for  fun; 
do  your  best  and  hope  you  will  be 
lucky;  spend  only  as  much  on  books 
as  you  can  afford.  We  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  how  many  contests  are 
being  run  and  how  many  tiebreakers 
are  out  and  how  many  completed. 
We  believe  the  contests  are  legiti¬ 
mately  conducted  or  they  would  not 
have  postal  privileges,  but  they  are 
too  long  drawn  out,  and  complicated 
by  new  ones  started  before  the  tie¬ 
breakers  are  completed. 

Herb  I  am  back  again  bepause  the 
enclosed  advertisement  is  almost  the 
same  wording  as  one  I  answered  and 
to  which  you  referred  in  a  previous 
issue.  What  can  be  done  to  save  loss 
to  other  flower  lovers  like  myself? 

Oklahoma  mrs.  c.  v.  b. 

The  advertisement  is  similar  to  the 
Blue  Rose  one.  promoted  by  John  T. 
Southwell,  Devon,  Pennsylvania,  who 
claimed  to  represent  the  Garden 
Guild  of  America.  The  address  now 
given  in  the  present  advertisement  is 
Tyler,  Texas.  Southwell  claimed  he 
had  a  contract  with  a  Texas  firm  to 
supply  the  roses.  It  may  not  be  the' 
same,  but  it  does  have  the  ear  marks. 
A  rose  grower  .writes:  “I  grew 
the  Veilchenblau,  the  rose  under 
question  in  my  Philadelphia  garden 
back  about  1911  or  1912,  and  re¬ 
member  it  very  well.  I  don’t 
remember  that  it  was  as  blatantly 
advertised  at  that  time,  but  it  \Vas 
one  of  many  roses  that  I  tried,  as 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  grow  a  great 
many  climbers,'  and  it  certainly  was 
the  poorest  of  all  the  ones  I  ever 
tried.” 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-81,  Unadffla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pai.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Double  4,9$ 
or  loft  No 
Fitting 
Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Moil  orders  give  meosure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'il 
OVER  700,000  GRATEFUL  USERS1 
10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 
Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief.  (Mail  Order  Only). 

Peley  may  be  terlout-ORDER  TODAY f 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

Bll  Wyandotte  Dpt.  RYB-34,  Kansas  City5, Mo. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
LONG  TERMS 


Lightning  couses  V7.  of  all  rural  fires,  or  up  to  BUV.  ot  your 
risk  You  can  be  tree  Iran  this  threat  to  file  and  property 
with  an  Electro  Lightning  Rod  System  —  more  than  P9.9"/. 

efficient. 

HAVE  ELECTRA  PROTEC1  VOU  —  NOW! 

rv»-  Weornor-unfc  Ocuqm  —  Free  Curel09  A 

ELEC  FRA  PROTECTION  CO,  INC. 

II  N.  f*«art  Si .  Albany,  fd  T 


NEAT,  CLEAN  JOB’ 


STOCKMEN:  Castrate,  dehorn, 
dock  by  modern  elastic  ring 
-A  method  with  proven.  BLOODLESS 

fiLASTRATOR  L 

One  man,  any  weather!  AT  DEALERS 
or  ,  .  .  Postpaid,  $12.50.  Rings  extra; 

25  rings,  50c;  100,  Si. 80;  500,  S 7; 

1,000,  $12.  (Use  only  genuine  Elas-  fj  pat. 
trator  rings  wich  yellow  mark.)  t.m.  nea.  J/ 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

151  Mission  St.,  Dept,  p  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  *7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25'  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Si*  Blade  impeller  Uses  any  Vi  to  % 
H  P.  Motor  Will  not  leak  or  clog,  fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  Jfl95 
Order,  or  COD .  Qinus 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 

7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  V  inlet—  V  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check.  $1195 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D .  |  |  inu.s. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO  2LU  NEW  JERSEY 


PROTECT  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  UDDER 

with  the  daily  help  of  Corona 
M  — the  Woolfat-rich  salve  with 
££ ||  odorless  antiseptic.  Stays  on. 

Rubs  in.  8  oz.  can  $ 1.10  at 
dealers  or  postpaid. 

Write 


UDDER-TEAT 

OINTMENT 

FOR  ALL  MINOR 
WOUNDS,  CHAPS, 
CRACKED  SKIN 


‘Cnrona*Bo»177-3  Kenton, 0. 


SAVE  30%  oh  ROTARY 
■  m  1TRACT0RS 


I  WITH 

^reverse: 


IffllllSUWH _ 

HMI.S  •  MICHES  1  save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory 
I  »r  pOWEH  sehekWO*  fl  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P.  motor. 

■  PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPHMSl  Reverse  &  fu||  differential  for  easy 
‘.curs  W000  •  SCTTHESl  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
'  holier  •  SULRT I  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
^ "  field., Words  of  praise  from  48  states." 
Absolute  factory  Guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pullets  on  the  Range 

(Continued  from  Page  241) 

scratch  for  just  too  much  of  their 
living.  I  should  have  realized  this 
from  their  age  and  condition,  but 
I  did  not. 

Of  course,  at  eight  weeks  of  age, 
you  should  change  from  starting 
mash  to  growing  mash  and  continue 
it  until  the  pullets  have  started  to 
lay;  to  be  safe,  we  will  say  laying 
fifty  per  cent.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  keeping  mash  in 
front  of  the  birds  all  the  time,  but  I 
do.  Chickens  that  can  go  to  eating 
early  in  the  morning  are  not  as  apt 
to  have  coccidiosis,  so  I  always  set 
a  tray  of  mash  in  the  house  when  J 
shut  up  for  the  night. 

Water  is  cheap  and  in  its  way  just 
as  important  as  feed.  There  should 
be  an  ample  supply  in  front  of  the 
birds  always,  and  it  should  be  fresh 
and  cool,  like  you  would  like  to 
drink  yourself. 

Last  but  not  least,  if  you  value 
your  pullets,  fence  them  in.  Predatory 
animals  have  too  easy  access  to 
them  if  they  are  unprotected  by  a 
fence.  A  lotiof  hard  work  and  your 
next  year’s  income  can  disappear  in 
no  time,  if  something  does  get  after 
your  flock. 

If  you  want  sturdy,  well  developed 
pullets,  give  them  a  good  summer 
home  on  the  range,  provide  con¬ 
sistent,  conscientious  care  for  them 
and  they  will  repay  you  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

Leona  M.  Sherman 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  30c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  bo*  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  bos  number. 

Copy  nust  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  dale  ol  issne. 

•This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 

Season,  April-December.  Lavern  Depew, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER  or  practical  dietitian  to  train 

teen-age  girls  at  farm  school  near  Media, 
Pa.  Resident  full  time  positions.  Call  Valley- 
brook  2260  or  write  Sleighton  Farm  School, 
Darling,  Delaware  County.  Pa. 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  middle  age  land¬ 

scape  gardener  for  small  nursery  in  Penna. 
Good  working  conditions.  Write  stating  salary 
and  experience.  Open  April  1st.  BOX  2913, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking 
machine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary 
with  periodic  increases  for  length  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Furnished  apartments  for  married  men, 
and  excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P,  M.  Mr,  Bernon.  _ _ 

FARMER:  Must  know  dairying,  field  work, 
machinery.  Permanent  connection  for  right 
man;  good  pay,  farm  produce  and  one  family 
house  offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove.  New  Jersey.  Phone  evenings  Califon 
33-R-2. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  man  for  light  work  and  help  with 

stock  on  small  pony  farm.  No  barn  chores. 
Separate  quarters  with  bath  and  kitchen.  Cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut.  References  required.  BOX 

3101,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WE  have  opening  for  reliable  man  or  woman 
to  call  upon  farm  families  and  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  work  is 
pleasant  and  no  experience  is  required.  We 
furnish  all  supplies  and  instructions  without 
charge.  Liberal  commission  allowed  on  both 
new  and  renewal  orders.  Can  work  full  or 
part  time  and  earn  a  steady  income.  Must 
have  car  and  supply  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter.  Address  Circulation  Manager,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
New  York. _ . 

MAN  for  general  dairy  farm  work.  Modern 
house.  Excellent  salary.  Must  have  good 
references.  Garden  State  Guernsey  Farms, 
Warwick,  N.  Y,  Warwick  55-3187. _ 

FARMER-Caretaker  for  160  acre  farm  In 

Howard  County,  Md.  Salary,  percent  of 
profits,  and  attractive  house.  BOX  3102,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ ; _ 

OUTSIDE  man.  Grain-hay  farm.  Modern 

machinery.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER’S  helper  for  N.  Y.  C.  writer.  Father¬ 

less  home.  Housework,  plain  cooking.  All 
appliances!  Car.  Cheerful  home.  $100.  Send 
snapshot.  BOX  3200,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Father,  adult  son,  on  flower 

farm;  plain  cooking:  own  room;  good  home 
to  high  wages.  Lester  Heege,  Jamesburg, 
New  Jersey.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  young  agricultural  graduate 

or  student,  for  new,  small  farm  raising 
sheep,  goats  and  beef  cattle.  Permanent.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Hour  from  New  York. 
Write  fully.  W.  J.  Myers,  Jr.,  Hasty  Hill, 
Haverstraw  Road,  Suffern,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  new  home.  All 

modern  improvements.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Excellent  salary.  Write.  Mrs.  B.  Roderman, 
29  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 

MlDDLEAGED  man,  light  farming  and  main- 

tenance  work.  Own  quarters.  BOX  3203, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Competent  woman  cook  in  private 

family,  begin  work  April  15th.  Three  adults. 
For  information  write  Mrs.  Charles  Wickwire, 
29  Tompkins  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

March  20,  1954 


AVAILABLE  to  reliable  married  man:  Po¬ 
sition  as  working  foreman  on  established 
Massachusetts  turkey  farm.  Six  room  house, 
good  pay,  and  extras.  Holland  Farm,  Inc., 

Belchertown,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  around  35,  desiring  home;  to 
help  with  housework.  BOX  3212,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  An  all  around  farmer.  Prefer  one 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  raising  turkeys. 
Have  a  five  room  cottage  available  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  Good  salary.  Must  he 
a  sober  and  reliable  man.  Please  write 
Hickory  Valley  Farm,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 
HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly,  with  driver’s 
license.  Able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County,  BOX  3219,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ j. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  married  farmer. 

Dairy  and  general  farming.  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.  Modern  machinery.  Permanent 
job  available  at  once.  Modern  house,  top 
wages,  privileges.  Phone  Flemington  907-R5. 
WANTED:  Dairyman,  must  be  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  capable  and  reliable.  Refer¬ 
ence  required.  Floyd  L.  Norton,  Wrens, 
Georgia. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farm  hand:  Opportunity  for 
single  man  on  New  Jersey  farm.  Guernsey 
cows  and  thoroughbred  mares.  Write  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  pay  expected,  to:  BOX  268, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  for  private  family  in  Vermont  vil¬ 
lage.  Woman  as  cook,  housekeeper;  man  as 
houseman.  New  apartment.  Excellent,  perma¬ 
nent  job  for  right  couple.  Must  like  children. 
State  experience  and  wages.  Write  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sherburne,  agent,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
GOOD  pay  to  experienced,  single  man  on 
family  dairy  farm.  All  around  work  with 
cattle,  tools  and  machinery.  Good  home  life 
and  conditions.  Best  of  meals,  same  privileges 
as  ourselves.  BOX  3211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WOMEN  and  men  attendants,  in  state  in¬ 
stitution  for  mental  defectives,  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need 
not  be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$147  per  month  plus  $28  (cost  of  living  bonus), 
and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  wanted:  Mature  woman, 
$100  month.  Private  room,  bath.  Reply.  Mrs. 
L.  Abermathy,  7  Orchard  Ridge  Rd,,  Chappa- 
qua.  New  York. _ 

GARDENER-Handyman  for  resort  hotel.  Long 
season.  Salary  plus  maintenance.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  references.  BOX  191,  Lakeville, 
Connecticut. _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  for  maintenance  work, 
painting,  gardening,  tractor-mowing.  $150  per 
month  and  good  year-round  home  near  New¬ 
town,  Pa.  Write  details  and  references  to 
BOX  3215,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  supervisor  wanted:  Potato  farm  in 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  Married,  super¬ 
visory  ability,  mechanical  ability,  willing  to 
work  hard.  Potato  experience  and  advanced 
education  desirable.  Modern  eight  room  house 
and  privileges  furnished.  Write  stating  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  salary.  BOX  3217,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  30-40  for  man  alone  on  small 
dairy  farm.  State  age,  height,  weight, 
nationality,  salary,  experience,  etc.  Write  for 
details.  BOX  3216,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 
farm  work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  retired  couple,  rent  free  with 
grounds,  return  for  light  chores.  $75  month¬ 
ly,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey.  References.  BOX 
3220,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  middleaged  housekeeper 
for  one  man.  New  York  State  farm.  Modern 
conveniences.  Good  home  more  important 
than  high  wages.  Write  stating  age,  experi- 
ence,  salary.  BOX  106,  Bernardsville,  N,  J, 

WANTED:  Serious  expert  technician,  for  large 
poultry  and  pig  farm,  near  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia,  South  America.  Indicate  details.  Pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  references  about  prac¬ 
tice,  experience.  State  age,  conditions,  salary 
and  other  details.  Please  write  Jacob  Barber, 
128  Jackson  St.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  for  nice  home,  North  Shore,  L.  I. 

Experienced  caretaker,  gardener,  handy 
man.  Painting,  station  driving.  Wife  part  time. 
Must  be  good,  plain  cook  and  housekeeper. 
Protestant.  Separate  cottage.  State  wages  de- 
sired.  BOX  3230,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy.  Small  farm.  State 
age,  experience,  salary;  strong,  willing,  able. 
Own  room,  radio,  good  board.  Romanus 
Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SINGLE,  middleaged  man.  Farm  work,  able 
to  machine  milk.  State  age,  wages  which 
include  room  and  board.  R.  E.  Borgeson, 
R.  F,  D,  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Sleep-in.  Own  room. 

Suburban  New  Jersey  home.  Fond  of 
children.  Call  HUbbard  7-5593, _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  take  charge  good 
Brown  Swiss  farm;  25  milkers,  150  acres 

frassland;  new  barn,  all  modem  machinery, 
urge  milkers,  barn  cleaner,  tank  milk  cooler. 
One  man  operation  with  summer  help.  Resi¬ 
dent  owner  employed  elsewhere.  Salary,  room, 
board.  State  full  details,  wages  expected, 
references.  F.  E.  Townley,  Bonnybrook  Farm, 
Einora,  New  York, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  141  Park  Row. 
New  York  City. _ 

RESIDENT  tutor,  woman,  middleaged,  Protes¬ 
tant,  former  New  York  City  teacher.  Drives. 
BOX  3013,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  woman,  or  care  of 
children  of  school  age  without  cooking; 
former  teacher,  middleaged,  Protestant.  Has 
car.  BOX  3014,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  position  by  dependable 
married  man.  Intimate  with  all  farm  oper¬ 
ations  inside,  outside.  Veterinary  experience. 
$350  per  month  up,  depending  on  conditions. 
Must  have  decent  home.  Write  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  BOX  3213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  seeks  position  on  dairy  farm,  best 
references,  fond  of  animals.  Salary  and 
small  percentage  basis.  BOX  3228,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WIDOW  in  forties,  to  take  charge  of  small 
modern  home  in  church  going  Protestant 
home.  Drive  car;  North  Jersey  preferred. 
BOX  3202,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  -Gardener;  Handy  man,  long 
experience.  BOX  3204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  Gardener:  Landscaping,  green¬ 
house,  flowers  and  garden,  wishes  work. 
BOX  3205,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER:  Large  successful  money  making 
farm;  open.  BOX  2516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOME  one  might  like  aid  washing  dishes, 
sweeping,  other  simple  tasks  on  summer 
lawns,  gardens  if  not  too  hurried.  Christian 
Protestant  bachelor,  age  63,  two  years  high 
school,  reads  a  lot.  Doesn’t  drive  car.  No 
drink,  tobacco,  drug.  No  fits,  blindness,  lame- 
.ness  or  •  moody  spells.  Physician  orders  no 
more  woods,  teamster  or  dairy  farming.  Will 
furnish  and  cook  own  soft  diet  if  you  wish. 
Not  destitute,  peculiar  case.  Conditions  con¬ 
sidered  more  than  wages.  Non  farm  preferred. 
Consider  any  offer.  Care  Eugene  Anderson, 
Glover,  Vermont, 


VETERAN:  (36  years  old).  Experienced  driver. 

Will  do  almost  any  kind  of  work.  Com¬ 
panion  to  gentleman,  lady  or  couple.  BOX 
3224,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  with  tools,  renovating,  repairs; 

private  or  farm  estate;  live  in.  BOX  3228, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGERIAL  position  wanted:  Graham 
School  graduate.  Lifetime  experience  with 
cattle  and  farm  crop  management.  46,  wife, 
one  child.  Can  furnish  best  of  references. 
Available  after  April  1st.  BOX  702,  Litchfield, 
Conn. 


MAINTENANCE  man  desires  position  as 
working  superintendent  or  resident  painter. 
BOX  3221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  gamekeeper, 

caretaker,  handyman.  Single.  BOX  3222, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMEMAKER,  companion,  retired  nurse,  52. 

Sober  respectable,  seeks  permanent,  modern, 
cultured  home.  Anywhere.  One  gentleman. 
Decency,  kindness  first  requisite.  Must  ex¬ 
change  references.  BOX  3223,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


sick  room  experience,  light  housework.’ 
BOX  3225,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

531  ACRE  fertile  dairy  farm,  completely 
equipped,  59  head  of  stock,  four  dwellings, 
good  outbuildings,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  in 
Cortland  County.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N,  Y. _ 

SELLING  village  home,  garden,  like  rent. 
Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2.  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful  8-room  brick  house,  all 
improvements,  oil  heat.  On  25  acres  in 
lovely  valley,  10  miles  north  of  Allentown,  Pa. 
BOX  3106,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

LOWER  Delaware,  $2.00  front  foot.  Pines, 
cement  road,  electric.  500  ft.  depth.  Riley 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. _ 

AUTHENTIC,  revolutionary,  modernized,  large 
colonial  house.  Excellent  condition.  2%  acres 
corner  property.  Concrete  road.  Beautifully 
landscaped.  Larg  barn,  outbuildings.  Vegetable 
and  flower  gardens.  35  miles  N.  Y.  C.  -  N.  J. 
School  bus  stops  at  door.  Very  low  taxes  and 
upkeep.  Ideal  for  large  family,  two  families, 
or  as  a  rest  home.  $29,500.  %  replacement  cost. 
Reasonable  offers  considered.  BOX  3112,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  Shore  farms,  homes,  waterfronts, 
businesses,  Louis  Kauer,  Broker,  Greens- 
boro,  Md, _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent:  113  acre  farm  in  Tioga 
County.  Walter  Heffner,  Laurel,  Pa. _ 

66  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Orange  County; 

$14,000.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. 


ON  account  of  illness,  will  sacrifice  my 

grocery  store  with  two  apartments,  large 
stock  and  equipment;  doing  $90,000  yearly; 
terms.  BOX  63,  Edmeston,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  about  30  acres,  good 
land,  level,  brook,  wood,  orchard,  electricity; 
farmer  buying;  cash  only,  cheap.  Will  buy 
stock,  tools,  furniture;  give  details.  Indepen¬ 
dent  agents  attention.  BOX  3214,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

NEAR  Cooperstown  and  Otsego  Lake:  Very 
good  10-room  house,  modern  bath,  forced 
hot  air  heat;  one  acre  land,  view,  suitable 
retirement,  few  boarders,  convalescent  home, 
etc.  $10,0000;  two-thirds  cash.  Everett  Kinch, 
Broker,  Scherievus,  New  York. _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  Dutchess  County,  coops  for 
6,000  layers,  also  brooder  house.  Processing 
equipment  and  retail  salesroom.  10-room 
dwelling,  45  acres,  farm  pond,  tractor,  etc. 
Complete  information  furnished  on  request. 
BOX  3206,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VILLAGE  property,  ideal  any  business:  nice 
location,  low  taxes.  Needs  some  repairs. 
$6,900  (Owners).  BOX  3207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OTSEGO  County:  90  acres.  16  stock, „  equip¬ 
ment,  modern  house.  BOX  3208,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _  _ ' 

FUEL  Business:  Coal  and  oil,  400T-trestle 
storage,  scales,  two  trucks  and  all  equip¬ 
ment.  Industrial  locality.  Frederick  W.  Cramer, 
Unadilla,  New  York, _ 

AUTHOR  seeks  few  acres  of  land  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX  3209, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHICKEN  farm,  equipped  on  state  highway, 
3!/2  acres,  house  for  1,400  layers,  automatic 
light,  water,  brooder  houses,  nicely  furnished 
six  room  house,  garage,  bath,  porch,  gas 
electricity,  hardwood  floors,  automatic  oil 
heat.  All  tools,  tractor,  car,  terms.  Owner 
sick.  BOX  361,  Route  1,  Kingston,  N.  Y, 

82  ACRE  farm,  barn,  30  stanchions:  7-room 
house,  all  improvements:  main  road.  Erick- 
sen,  Port  Jervis  5-5369.  _ _ 

THREE-Acre  greenhouse  establishment;  8,000 
feet  glass.  4-room  house  and  bath  with 
garage.  Fritz  Bohl,  Box  295,  Bound  Brook, 
New  Jersey. _ 

620  ACRE  farm,  near  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  in 
Chemung  County,  10-room  house,  barn, 
$6,000,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Poultry  farm  to  house  at  least 
5,000  birds  within  25  miles  Syracuse.  BOX 
3218,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EIGHT  room  house,  electric  pump,  cabinet 
kitchen,  new  sink,  newly  furnished  inside. 
Three  acres  level,  stoneless  land:  near  stores, 
post  office,  churches;  buy,  $3,800.  A.  G.  Hirsch, 
Upper  Fairmont,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  130  acre  farm,  65  acres  bearing 
orchard,  good  buildings,  excellent  storage 
and  refrigeration,  modern  conveniences,  on 
improved  highway.  near  markets.  Mrs. 
Russell  McFarland,  R.  1,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

HOTEL,  bar  and  grill.  Apartments  rented  year 
around  at  $75  weekly.  Business  enough  for 
partners.  Down  payment  $5,000.  BOX  101, 
North  Branch,  New  York. 


DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete  road. 

New  $20,000  barn  95%  complete.  Twelve  other 
buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle.  Double 
house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.F.D.;  school 
bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Ne#  York 
175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for  insured 
value  of  buildings  $36,000,  one  sixth  down, 
balance  31  years,  3!->%  interest  amortization 
basis  to  reliable  parties  who  have  to  start 
with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some  equip¬ 
ment  or  equivalent.  Ill  health  necessitates  this 
offer.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1500  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  one  of  the  best  in 
south  Georgia  where  cattle  can  graze  the 
year  around,  ideal  for  irrigation.  Two  homes 
with  modern  kitchen,  three  tenant  houses.  Can 
be  purchased  with  or  without  equipment  and 
cattle.  Taxes  very  low.  $40  per  acre.  Write  for 
more  information.  Box  56,  Route  1,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Georgia. 


FOR  Sale:  Boarding  farm,  27  fertile  acres, 
1,100  ft.  frontage  for  building;  15  rooms 
beautifully  furnished,  improvements,  steam 
heat;  village  water;  two  large  hen  houses; 
bam;  walking  distance  to  churches  and  buses. 
Four  miles  from  Catskill,  $18,000.  Faist.  324  E. 
122  St.,  New  York  City.  Phone;  LE  4-6096. 


CENTRAL  New  York:  170  acres,  162  tillable; 

double  house,  both  completely  modern; 
buildings  excellent:  49  stanchions.  Room  for 
500  layers.  Six  buildings.  Main  road.  $30,000. 
BOX  3226,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMING  land  for  lease.  App;  o>.rnately  20 

acres.  Near  Netcong,  New  Jo  sey.  Attractive 
offer.  BOX  3227,  Rural  New-Yorker 


FOR  Sale:  Modern  home,  on  bus  line,  near 

town,  schools,  churches.  Hugh  MacLaury, 
Harpersfield.  New  York. 


170  APPLE  trees  in  their  prime:  Macintosh, 

Cortlands,  Baldwins,  Delicious,  etc.  Will 
loan  nearly  new  duster.  Excellent  investment, 
house  lots  go  with  orchard.  Gordon  Kent,  37 
Maple  St.,  Danvers.  Mass. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
•ou  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
"nek  s _ Groves.  Pomona  Park,  Florida. 


TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 

guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5,50:  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-busheis  $3  50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

AVERY  golden  wildfiower  honey;  5  pounds 

$1.65;  10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  New  York. 


CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75:  amber  $7,75. 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45:  two  $2  65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse ,  New  York. _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit!  Bushel  oranges  $5  50: 

\  b\isl?el  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5  25; 
72  bushel  mixed  $3.25:  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00; 
vz  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 

guarantee  delivery.  Walsingham  Groves, 

largo.  Florida . 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.75;  20- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  Honey.  5  pounds  liquid  $170  post¬ 

paid  ;  10  pound  pail  clover  granulated  $3.40 
postpaid.  60  pounds  clover  granulated  $9.00 
not  prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia ,  N.  Y. 


T?EE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 

SSTS  per  bushel,  express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss. 
Box  1124,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 


COMB  Honey:  Old  fashioned  tender  big 
.•  chP,n, -s  lle.sh  clover  comb  honey.  Five  pound 
ton  $1.95.  Extracted  $1.60.  6-  5’s  extracted  $8.00. 
All  postpaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


NEW  HONEY.  Choice  Clover,  New  York’s 

finest.  5  pounds  $1.45;  case  of  6-5  pound 
pails  $7.48,  postpaid,  3rd  zone.  60  pound  can 
$9.00,  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N,  Y. 


60  POUNDS  amber  honey  for  baking  or  table 

use  $7.50  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah, 
New  York. 


FLORIDA  citrus  fruit:  From  grower  to  vou 

Price  per  bushel  packed:  Grapefruit  $3.00- 
Valencia  oranges  $3.50:  mixed  $3.25.  If  you 
want  them  shipped  express  paid  add  $2  53 
Our  season  will  be  thru  about  May  1st.  E  R 
Turner  &  Sons,  Dept.  R,  Box  3027.  Clear- 
wrater,  Florida. 


ONE  pound  tin  soft  maple  cream  and  one 

£radeA11A  maple  syrup  $2.70.  postpaid 
ul+rdnZone’  AU  new  crop  products.  Free  price 
list.  Deane  Hatch,  R.  2,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

HICKORYNUT  and  butternut  meats:  $1.65  per 
W?°lsvme,  Pa.  pounds  $3’25-  R-  Harman, 


Fb!pGE  maple  silhouetts.  Made  upon  order. 

$3.50  per  pound.  Vincent  McCaughn.  11 
Stanton  St.,  Tieonderoga,  N.  Y. 


A-NO.-l  pure  maple  syrup  $25  per  case  cl 
one  quart  glass  bottles,  express  collect, 
lusqueCha°nnnagUPaan  6ed-  Whitney  Homestead. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRIIPGER_  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  city! 

__N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  cat.  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


COUNTRY  board,  retired  elderly  men  or 
women,  pleasant  rooms,  kind  ’  treatment, 
television,  fishing,  near  Port  Jervis.  BOX 
■1123,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  wants  room,  board,  Modem 
^n  ^ho^e-  Reasonable  rate.  Louis  Bohn. 
33-29  last  Street,  Flushing.  New  York, 

WANTED:  Elderly  people  to  board  in  country. 

All  convenience,  experienced  care.  Harold 
Rouse,  R.  D.,  Leeds.  N.  Y. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau»- 
casians  will  pohnate  your  crops  and  pro- 

e- nn ney’  Two  $4  00:  three 

pounds  So.  00,  queens  included.  Conner 

Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO:  Air  cured  leaf,  10  pounds  $5.00 
plus  postage.  4  pounds  fine  granulated 
smoking  $2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesville, 
Kentucky. _ 

sPrayer  for  peach  orchard. 
New  Je?sedy 1-  D)ckson  and  ZlberJ,  Montvale, 


F9R  ,Sale:  Champion  fruit  grader,  50  to  $a 

ZibelR6  Montvale!°lNew~ajprsev'  DidiS™  and 


WANTED:  Red  cedar  tobacco  tries.  Joseph 
Hanechak,  Mundale,  Westfield.' Mass. 


WANTED:  Will  pay  double  value  for  legallj 
beld  go'd  coins.  Wanted  unusual  Mdiar 
Ohio  Dl'  M‘  Forwalter.  W.  Main,  Van  Wert 

FOX  forage  harvester  mower,  head,  silo  fillei 

and  Lavelle  unloaders,  only  harvested  3 < 
Kingsle  ,$2p°°  complete.  George  Da  Vail 


WANTED:  Small  wild  holly  bushes.  Will  pa 
up  to  $5.00  each.  State  number  and  heigh 
Let  me  dig.  Grummon,  R.  D.  1,  Newtoi 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Ford  or  Ford  Ferguson  tractor,  an 
condition,  state  price.  Also  large  Lane  sa’ 
mill.  BOX  3210,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAY:  Finger  Lakes  lime  country.  First  cu' 

ting  alfalfa,  rolled  baled,  $22  to  $26  per  to 
at  Tully  Farms,  Tally,  N.  Y.  Earl  Brenchle’ 
telephone  Tully  4498.  e' 


'o2vfP  -raS  rugs,  hit-miss  designs 
about  2 ,  x  56  inches  $4.00  each  postpaid 
Nearly  new  Farmmaster  cutting  saw,  belt  am 
four  horsepower  engine.  Dwight  G.  Cook 
R-  2,  Hanceville.  Alabama. _ 

mixed  hay,  second  cutting 

Fayetteville!  N^w  ’ ‘Wk?aPP>  PhCne: 

BEES  for  sale :  Eight  hives  Italian.  Koo 

DrWeTAstori^!yLJi%.NYf,KOyle'  J4'50  30t) 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  Wa 

*w£??u?ls*  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bulle 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.F  D  ] 
Derry,  New  Hampshire. 


90  ACRES,  improved  house  and  garage,  four 
rooms,  electricity,  modern  bathroom,  kitchen 
equipped  with  automatic  hot  water  heater, 
electric  range,  automatic  washer,  freezer, 
separate  refrigerator;  on  new  county  road; 
162  miles  from  New  York.  J.  THAMM,  1940 
Utica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRE  farm,  three  acres  winter  wheat  in; 

three  chicken  coops,  two  story  house;  mile 
from  state  road.  Nice  place  for  retired  couple. 
Mrs.  Martin  Lampke.  R.  D.  1,  Steuben  County, 
Rathbone,  N.  Y.  (Derby  Hill). 


SIX  room  house,  grocery  attached;  also  two 
room  house,  slaughtering  and  pork  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  on  a  large  lot.  BOX  33,  Fairton, 
New  Jersey. 


HOUSE,  barn,  two  acres,  excellent  water, 
$1,650.  House,  lot,  well  watered,  electric, 
$1,975.  Three  acres,  house,  barn,  $750.  Alvord 
Claus,  Dolgeville,  New  Ycrk. 


WANTED:  Horsehide  or  similar  fur  robe 
_  v ,  ,  .Price,  size  and  condition.  Hem 
Schlabach,  R.  4,  Millersburg,  Ohio 


WANTED:  Horse:  hunter:,  13  yr.  old  girl  o: 

large  farm,  give  .loving  experienced  cart 
Does  someone  desire  considerate,  lifetim 
home  for  their  horse?  Must  be  reasonable 
Suzanne  Ruch,  Kellers  Church  Penna 

F  v?  p  Sal%  Co^lpI^e  hydraulic  cider  mil 
Make,  offer.  Harold  Crawford,  Maple  Ave 
Peekskill,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  John  Bean  sprayer,  used  once  15 

gallons*,  steel,  tank,  engine  take-off,  rubbe 
tires,  gauge,  hose,  spray  gun,  nozzles,  ac 
cessones:  cheap  Must  sell  .at  once,  moving 

W°AUrin3f99-55R16Ual  NeW‘York«  ^elephon 
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54-fliraeh-wsde  pickup  gathers  bulky  windrows  without 
waste.  Sixty  spring-steel  fingers  sweep  up  hay  so  gently  that 
*  practically  all  leaves  are  saved  for  highest  feeding  value.  Cen¬ 
ter  feed  keeps  any  crop  moving  from  windrow  to  feed  apron 
in  a  smooth,  continuous  ribbon. 


44-inch  cutterhead  swings  up  to  6  knives  to  cut  at  steady 
25-ton-an-hour  pace  in  heaviest  crops.  It  turns  on  power¬ 
saving  ball  bearings.  When  you  stop,  an  over-running  clutch 
lets  cutterhead  spin  free.  This  clears  the  machine  of  chopped 
material — ends  hand  cleaning. 

-  - 


See  your  IH  dealer®  Learn  how  you  can  team  a 
big-capacity  McCormick  field  harvester,  and  McCor¬ 
mick  forage  blower  for  fast  storage  of  hay  or  sifage 
at  peak  feeding  value! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  ;  » 
Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Seif-regulating  feed  adjusts  to  the  crop  for  positive  feed¬ 
ing  of  light  straw  or  plug-free  movement  of  heavy  hay.  Feed 
apron  compresses  the  crop — holds  it  firmly  to  the  shearbar 
for  smooth,  speedy  chopping.  Steady  feeding  assures  uniform 
cut  in  lengths  from  V4-inch  to  4  inches. 


Two-in-one  harvester  chops  hay,  straw,  grass  or  corn 
silage.  Switching  from  windrow  to  row  crop  pickup  is  a 
quick,  easy  job.  This  light-running  harvester  can  be  pto- 
driven  by  a  3-plow  tractor,  or  obtained  with  49  hp  engine, 
for  fastest  work  in  extremely  heavy  crops. 


MaaS  TODAY  for  free  catalog 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

i _ ' 

Tell  me  how  a  McCormick  field  harvester  can  help  me  make 
better  feed  for  less  money. 

Namel_; _ '  _ ! _ 1 _ 

Address _ . _ _ _ _ _ . _ 

I  farm _ _ ; _ acres. 

M v  IH  d  ealer  is  _ _ _ ^ _ : _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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April  3,  1954  It’s  Good  for  Me  and  1  Like  It,  too! 
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WASHINGTON 


BY  HARRY  LANDO 


ZS  - 


A  scheduled  early  test  of  strength 
on  the  farm  price  support  program 
was  suddenly  delayed  by  the  Senate 
in  mid-March.  Lines  were  drawn  for 
a.  showdown  at  that  time,  after  rank¬ 
ing  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
minority  member  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(D.,  La.)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  wool  subsidy  bill  which  would 
have  extended  present  rigid  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  on  the 
so-called  basic  commodities.  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  flexible  price  support 
program,  said  the  showdown  might 
as  well  come  then  as  at  any  other 
time,  even  though  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  on  the  Benson  pro¬ 
gram  were  only  barely  started.  Sen. 
William  Knowland  (R.,  Calif.), 
Senate  majority  leader,  scheduled 
the  wool  subsidy  bill  for  early  Senate 
consideration. 

There  the  matter  rested.  .  .and 
will  probably  still  be  resting  when 
this  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
goes  to  press.  Without  notice  or  com¬ 
ment,  the  wool  bill  was  withdrawn 
from  the  pending  calendar,  and  it 
seemed  certain  that  it  would  not  be 
brought  to  life  at  least  until  mid- 
April. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the 


unexpected  delay.  First,  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  an  amendment 
restricting  cuts  in  dairy  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  to  five  per  cent  per  year, 
thus  cancelling  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  slash  to  75  per  cent 
of  parity,  would  join  the  Ellender 
amendment.  The  dairy  amendment 
appeared  to  be  gathering  even  more 
support  than  the  90  per  cent  of 
parity  proposal.  Many  Senators  rep¬ 
resenting  important  dairy  States  re¬ 
sented  the  cut  in  milk  price  supports 
at  a  time  when  feed  grains  are  still 
getting  the  full  90  per  cent  ' dictated 
by  law.  Some  of  these  Senators  are 
in  favor  of  a  flexible  price  support 
program,  but  believe  that  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  should  get  the  same  treatment 
as  feed  grains,  and  so  would  prob¬ 
ably  swing  behind  the  dairy  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  reasoning  was  that,  if  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  were  provided  before  the  April 
1  effective  date  of  75  per  cent  of 
parity  on  dairy  products,  much  of 


the  steam  would  be  removed  by  an 
accomplished  fact. 

The  second  consideration  in  delay 
resulted  from  unofficial  Senate  “nose 
counts”  which  showed  at  least  60 
Senators  disposed  to  vote  for  90  per 
cent  of  parity.  Nobody  disputes  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  farmers 
oppose  present  rigid,  high-level  price 
suports  as  unrealistic  and  more  harm 
than  good.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.  It  was  felt  that  some  of 
these  farmers  might  make  their 
voices  heard  and  that  backing  for 
flexible  supports  might  grow.  It  was 
also  believed  that  the  Benson  pro¬ 
gram,  as  fully  unfolded  in  testimony 
before  congressional  committees, 
might  win  support  on  its  merits. 

Mid-March  was  a  singularly  poor 
time  for  a  vote  anyway,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  had  just  brought  the  secret 
threat  of  a  presidential  veto  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  level  supports  out  into 
the  open.  Testifying  before  the 


House  Agriculture  Committee,  which 
is  bent  on  continuing  those  supports 
Benson  said  he  would  “probably1’ 
recommend  a  veto  if  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  High  price  support  advocates 
thereupon  began  feeling  muscles  and 
almost  immediately  proclaimed  they 
have  enough  votes  to  override  a  veto. 
While  such  an  assertion  appears  to 
be  unjustified,  those  who  favor 
lower,  flexible  price  props  did  not 
care  to  make  an  immediate  test. 

Actually,  a  veto  has  been  threat¬ 
ened  for  some  time,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  required  two-thirds 
margin  necessary  for  overriding 
could  not  be  obtained.  But  backers 
of  the  Benson  program  want  to  make 
sure  of  the  issue  by  permitting  time 
to  pass,  and  during  the  delay  they 
are  sure  they  can  build  strength. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
first  1954  report  on  the  planting  in¬ 
tentions  of  farmers  brought  one  ex¬ 
pected  jolt  and  one  unexpected  one. 

Corn  farmers,  as  of  March  1,  were 
set  for  an  unparalleled  rebellion 
against  government  acreage  restric¬ 
tions.  Wheat  farmers,  who  voted  in 
favor  of  such  restrictions,  were  in¬ 
tending  to  abide  by  their  allotments, 
but  were  planning  to  use  acreages 
(Continued  on  Page  281) 


PACO 

MOLASSES  DISTILLERS 
DRIED  SOLUBLES 

Keep  the 

u Breath  of  Spring  " 
in  Your  Silage  ! 

Just  50  lbs.  of  PACO  added 
now  to  each  ton  assures  a 


Winter  Supply  of  Sweet,  Palatable  Silage 
from  Your  Grasslands ! 


Here’s  an  entirely  new  angle  in  cattle  feeding- 
one  that  has  been  tested  and  proved  highly 
efficient  in  many  kinds  of  ensilage. 

The  physical  properties  of  PACO  not  only 
conserve  your  silage,  but  the  proteins, 
essential  minerals  and  biological  factors 
improve  feed  value  .  .  .  PACO  helps  retain 
the  color,  fragrance  and  palatability  of  fresh 
grass  ...  it  promotes  appetite  and  easy 
digestion  ...  it  helps  maintain  healthy  body 
weight  and  to  increase  milk  production  .  .  . 
there  is  no  waste  through  leaching, 
because  PACO  is  a  dry,  granular,  dustless 
material  that  retards  seepage  of  the 
Grass  Juice  Factor. 

SEE  your  local  Feed  Dealer  for  prices 
and  delivery. 


AVAILABLE  IN 
50-LB.  PAPER  BAGS 

Write  us  for  complete 
information.  Include 
name  of  your  favorite 
feed  dealer. 
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MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
DRIED  SOLUBLES 


A  PRODUCT  OF 


PUBLICKER  INDUSTRIES  INC 

1429  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  2  PA 
l  PHONE  LOCUST  4-1400 


Bearing  Habits  of  Apple 
Trees 

I  have  an  apple  tree  which  has 
fallen  into  alternate  bearing.  I 
understand  that  a  certain  kind  of 
pruning  will  partially  correct  this. 
It  bore  practically  nothing  in  1953. 
Should  extensive  pruning  be  done 
now  or  next  Winter?  h.  m.  b. 

Every  variety  of  apple  has  a 
characteristic  bearing  habit.  Some 
tend  to  be  biennial  bearing,  such  as 
Wealthy  and  Baldwin,  while  others 
tend  to  be  annual  bearers,  such  as 
McIntosh.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
biennial  bearing  tree  back  into 
annual  production.  It  is  better  to  try 
to  keep  a  biennial  variety  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  annual  production. 
However,  once  a  variety  becomes 
biennial,  practices  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  that  reduce  the  fruit  set  in  the 
“on”  year.  It  is  good  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  delay  its 
application  in  the  “on”  year,  since 
fall  applications  and  early  spring 
applications  of  nitrogen  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  set  of  blossoms.  Further, 
heavy  pruning  should  be  done  in  the 
“on”  year.  This  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  blossoms  just  as  blos¬ 
som  thinning  may  do  and  will  tend 
toward  annual  production. 

A  reduction  in  alternate  bearing 
and  a  continuing  of  annual  bearing 
can  best  be  approached  by  control¬ 
ling  the  amount  of  fruit  on  a  tree. 
This  is  possible  by  removing  or  thin¬ 
ning  part  of  the  fruit  crop  especially 
in  heavy  cropping  years. 

In  hand  thinning,  fruiting  clusters 
are  reduced  to  a  single  apple,  with 
apples  spaced  approximately  six  to 
eight  inches  apart.  Thinning  should 
be  completed  no  later  than  four 
weeks  after  full  bloom  and  per¬ 
formed  for  best  results  as  soon  as 
individual  fruits  can  be  distin¬ 
guished. 

In  chemical  thinning,  naphtha- 
leneacetic  acid  (NAA)  is  applied  as 
a  spray  to  the  tree  following  petal 
fall.  There  are  several  commercial 
preparations  now  available  on  the 
market  which  are  equally  as  good. 
For  particulars  regarding  the  most 
satisfactory  time  and  concentration 
of  a  thinning  spray,  and  variety 
specifications,  I  would  suggest  con¬ 
tacting  your  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  service  or  your  local  county 
agricultural  agent.  There  are  still 
some  uncertainties  between  States  as 
to  particulars.  Generally,  about  10-15 
days  after  petal  fall  is  the  accepted 
time  and  from  10  to  20  ppm  is  the 
concentration.  l.  d.  t. 
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4  New — and  Practical — Greenhouse 

Early  start  and  sale  of  vegetable  and  floiver  plants — and  out -of- season 
forcing  become  better  farm  prospects  with  this  hnv-cosL } 
attractive  prefabricated  house  of  glass . 

By  ERNEST  CHABOT 


SMALL  greenhouse  can  be 
made  to  pay  big'  dividends  in 
many  ways.  No  matter  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  for  business  or 
pleasure,  or  a  little  of  both, 
the  production  of  plants  and 
of  season  has  now  been  made 
feasible  and  practical  for  a  moderate  invest¬ 
ment.  The  .fact  that  a  small  greenhouse  can 
be  made  to  pay  for  itself,  and  thereby  add 
extra  dollars  to  the  family  income,  makes  it 
particularly  appealing.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  Plant  propagation 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular. 

Vegetables  and  Flowers  Under  Glass 

In  a  community  where  there  are  many 
truck  farmers  and  kitchen  gardens,  the  man 
with  the  greenhouse  does  very  well  with 
vegetable  seedlings  for  sale  from  May  through 
June.  The  nice  part  about  this  business  is 
that  the  greenhouse  has  only  to  be  heated  a 
few  months  of  the  year.  House  plants  such 
as  geraniums,  petunias,  calceolaria,  cineraria 
and  begonias  are  readily  salable  in  many  lo¬ 
calities.  Those  who  want  to  go  a  step  further 
and  force  bulbs  of  tulips,  daffodils  and  hya¬ 
cinths  for  holiday  sales  greatly  increase  the 
scope  of  the  market.  There  are  those  who 
specialize  in  a  single  popular  plant  such  as 
African  violets,  especially  since  this  ever- 
blooming  plant  is  now  so  widely  cherished 
in  homes  everywhere. 

The  biggest  business  comes  from  having 
a  combination  flower  and  vegetable  road¬ 
side  stand  in  the  Summer.  The  greenhouse 
acts  as  an  attention-getter  and  gives  the 
whole  display  an  air  of  professional  quality. 
Many  a  grower  has  doubled  —  and  actually 
tripled  —  his  sales  by  the  addition  of  an 
attractive  glass  house. 

Small,  prefabricated  greenhouses  have  been 
offered  for  the  past  10  years  in  widths  from 
about  10  to  13  feet.  Most  of  these  were  put 
together  in  sash  sections  with  bolts  and 
screws.  This  was  a  big  step  forward  from  the 
old-type  greenhouse  that  went  together  piece 
by  piece  and  required  skill  in  carpentry, 
masonry,  glazing  and  painting  to  build.  The 
cost  of  prefabricated  structures  per  square 
foot  of  ground  covered,  however,  still  kept 
many  from  building.  So  now  there  is  a  new' 
in-between  method  that  anyone  who  has  a 
knack  with  tools  can  put  up  at  a  saving  on 
both  the  materials  and  labor. 

Plenty  of  Height  and  Width 

The  new-type  greenhouse  goes  together 
with  glazing  rafters,  and  includes  wider 
houses  than  are  made  in  sash  greenhouse 
construction.  There  are  10-,  15-,  and  22-feet 
wide  houses.  Lengths  are  in  sections  of  eight 
feet  seven  and  three-fourths  inches. 

The  greenhouse  is  a  full  six  feet  high  at 
.the  eaves  and  provides  ample  head  room  for 
tall  plants  close  to  the  glass.  Slightly  slanted 
sides  give  the  greenhouse  a  dimension  in  de¬ 
sign  that  is  strong  and  admits  plenty  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sunshine  in  Winter.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  clear  open  span  of  growing  space 
without  interior  columns,  except  in  the  22 
feet  width  which  has  two  rows.  There  are 
no  side  posts  to  set  to  critical  dimensions  on 
concrete  footings  and  piers.  This  is  a  feature 
of  the  new7  construction  that  appeals  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  do  not  relish  that  close 
and  trying  work. 

Easy  to  Assemble 

So  completely  are  the  materials  designed 
foe  easy  and  accurate  assembly  that  a  grower 
and  his  men.  can  do  a  job  of  building  that 
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will  equal  that  of  the  most  highly  skilled 
greenhouse  mechanics.  The  sills,  eave  plate, 
ridge  and  ridge  cap  are  cut  to  exact  length, 
numbered  and  ready  to  join  together.  Glaz¬ 
ing  rafter  assemblies,  extending  from  one 
piece  from  sill  to  ridge,  simplify  the  erection 
of  the  greenhouse.  These  rafters  are  factory- 
cut-to-fit  and  framed  both  ends  for  assembly 
on  the  job  until  a  patented  system  of  fasten¬ 
ing.  Bolt  holes  are  drilled  through  the  rafters 
for  double  galvanized  steel  fittings  that  brace 
the  eave  both  inside  and  out.  The  sill  is 
drilled  for  bolts,  the  eave  is  notched  to  fit 
over  the  rafters  and  the  ridge  is  marked 
where  screws  for  steel  ridge  brackets  go, 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  error  in  glass 
spacing. 

Roof  and  side  ventilation  is  available  to 
suit  the  particular  climate  and  crop.  Separated 
roof  sash  can  be  included  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  roof.  Full  panel  side  sash  ex¬ 
tending  from  eave  to  sill  can  be  had  for  as 
many  lights  as  desired.  Roof  sash  is  regularly 
operated  by  arm  and  rod  machines,  but 
Powervent  motor-driven  automatic  ventila¬ 
tion  that  provides  modulating  control  of  the 
roof  sash  at  all  times  can  be  had  if  desired. 

The  cost  of  the  greenhouse  materials  is 
less  than  you  probably  imagine.  Prices  for  this 
type  start  at  $500.  The  materials  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  size  house,  15  feet  8  inches  wide  by  35 
feet  long,  would  run  $625.  Glass,  double-thick 
greenhouse  quality,  that  can  be  purchased 
from  the  manufacturer  or  a  local  jobber, 
would  add  $146.  This  would  cover  the  com¬ 
plete  super-structure  materials  from  the  walls 
up  with  one  gable  end  and  door,  the  other 


end  to  be  attached  to  a  house  or  farm  building, 
one  line  of  roof  ventilating  sash  complete  with 
operating  machine,  all  wood  members  and 
fastenings.  The  woodwork  comes  painted. 
Glass  is  held  in  place  with  4-point  glazing 
nails  that  have  twice  the  holding  power  of 
ordinary  nails. 

Methods  of  Heating 

A  greenhouse  of  this  type  may  be  heated 
in  several  ways.  Of  course,  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  method  is  to  heat  it  from  the  same  system 
that  furnishes  heat  to  your  house  or  other 
building.  This  can  usually  be  done  whether 
the  system  is  hot  water,  steam  or  hot  air. 

Naturally,  you  want  your  greenhouse  heat¬ 
ing  to  be  as  automatic  and  trouble-free  as 
possible.  A  separate  cast-iron  boiler  with  gun- 
type  oil  burner  or  natural  gas  burner  is  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  heating; 
unfortunately,  this  type  heat  is  expensive. 
A  pot-type  oil  burner  would  be  less  expensive. 
In  deciding  on  such  a  heater,  it  is  well  to  be 
sure  that  you  will  get  oil  (kerosene  or  No.  2 
fuel  oil)  that  is  refined  by  the  distilled  pro¬ 
cess.  Natural  gas  heaters  are  excellent  where 
this  fuel  is  available  but  again,  you  should 
check  to  make  sure  that  artificial  or  mixed  gas 
will  never  come  into  the  line.  Electric  space 
heaters  provide  the  most  efficient  kind  of  heat 
for  a  greenhouse,  but  they  are  only  practical 
where  electric  rates  are  low,  say  one  and  a 
half  to  two  cents  a  kilowatt. 

Of  course,  you  can  use  coal  burning  stoves. 
They  require  more  attention,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  coal  gas  does  not  enter  the 
greenhouse. 


Light  and  Heat  for  Tender  Plants 

This  is  the  new  prefabricated  greenhouse  designedfor  erection  at  the  farm  or  country  home.  It  is  made 
in  10,  15  and  22-foot  widths.  The  sides  slant  for  extra  strength  and  light. 
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for  potatoes  that 

de  Higher 


Write  for  FREE  folder  entitled 
“Heptachlor  controls  wireworms  on  potatoes" 

VELSICOL  CORPORATION 

Division  oi  Arvey  toiporoiion 

General  Offices  ond  laboratories  txporl  Division 

330  !.  Grand  /We  ,  Chiiago  11,  III.  100  l.  42nd  SI  ..New  York  17,  N.  Y 


As  a  potato  grower  you  know  that  your  proiits 
depend  on  a  top-grading  crop.  That's  why  you  can't 
aMord  to  let  wireworms  get  started  in  your  fields. 
Research  shows  that  even  one  wireworm  per  square 
foot  of  soil  can  reduce  potato  crop  value  one  entire 
grade.  So  why  risk  wireworm  damage  when  control 
is  easy  and  economical  with  HEFTACHLOR.  Two  to 
three  pounds  of  actual  HEPTACHLOR  per  acre  at  or 
before  planting  time  controls  wireworms  lor  a  full 
growing  season.  HEPTACHLOR  can  be  applied  easily 
and  quickly  with  standard  insecticide  equipment. 
And  with  HEPTACHLOR  there  is  no  danger  of  harmful 
residues  or  adverse  quality  changes  in  potatoes  —  as 
proved  by  sensitive  chemical  analyses  and  taste  tests. 
Ask  your  insecticide  dealer  today  about  HEPTACHLOR. 
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N  T  A  7  I  V  £  S  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


WANT  TOP  HARVESTS? 

....START  WITH 

DIBBLE'S  SEEDS 


Hardy,  Northern-Grown  Varieties 
for  best  results  on  YOUR  farm. 
Serving  northeastern  farmers  for 
63  years  with  highest  quality  farm 
seeds  at  down-to-earth  prices. 


1:1} 


2.05  bu. 


9.75  bu. 


Prices  f.o.b. 

Certified  CRAIG  $2.25  hu. 

SEED  OATS  MOHAWK 
CLINTON 

HYBRID  Cornell  M-l 

SEED  CORN  Cornell  M- 
Certified  Ranger  Alfalfa  27.40  hu. 
Certified  Ladino  Clover  .70  lb. 

ORDER  TODAY  —  direct  from  ad.  —  or  write  for 
free  catalog  featuring  complete  line  including 
alfalfa,  grasses,  clovers,  soy  beans,  potatoes, 
barley  and  other  standard  farm  seeds.  Most 
prices  much  lower  than  last  year. 

EDWARD  F.  DEBBIE 

—SEEDGKO  WER— 

Box  B  Honeoye  Foils,  N.  Y* 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  T '50: 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards — do  "custom  sawing”  ^ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed .  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Begrinners  Ret  excellent  results.  Send  post- 


card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.’ 

'  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

11295  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  11,  Mo. 


»  Printed  on  weatherproof  tag  stock,  * 
J  25  for  $2.50;  50  for  $3.90;  100  for  p 
r  $6.80.  Postpaid  anywhere  in  N.  Y.  * 
J  State.  Elsewhere  add  50(7.  Printed  g 
i  with  your  name  and 
J  $2.00  per  order  extra, 
i  Delaware  Republican  * 


address  2 

t 

Delhi,  N.  Y.  ■ 


VIRUS-FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STATE-INSPECTED 

Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle:  l00-$3.50;  50-$2.00. 
Also  Mary  Washington  Asparagus:  l00-$3.00;  50-$ f .75. 
ALL  FRESH-DUG  AND  POSTPAID. 

JAMES  DUDLEY  &  SONS, _ MILLBURY,  MASS. 

TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.75-100;  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  Reds  $7.00-100 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing.  $4.60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Rough  Radishes  and 

Turnips 

Last  season  my  radishes  and 
turnips  were  eaten  by  some  kind  of 
worms  which  made  such  rough  and 
woody  surfaces  on  the  vegetables 
that  they  were  not  good  to  eat. 
What  was  this,  and  how  can  it  be 
prevented  from  happening  again  this 
year?  m.  m.  d. 

Both  turnips  and  radishes  are 
badly  injured  by  cabbage  maggots. 
These  plants  can  be  protected  from 
these  insects  by  the  use  of  calomel 
dust  which  is  available  from  most 
dealers  in  insecticides.  Mix  a  small 
amount  of  this  dust  with  soil  in 
the  furrow  before  planting  the  seed 
and  make  one  or  two  applications 
10  days  apart  after  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  well  up  above  ground. 
Keep  the  material  off  from  the  leaves 
as  much  as  possible,  as  the  insects 
enter  the  stems  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 


Soil  for  Seedlings 

How  should  I  go  about  preparing 
soil  for  starting  seedlings?  How  can 
I  prevent  damping  off?  When  can 
the  seedlings  be  transplanted  to  the 
i  potting  soil?  h.  a. 

Soil  for  starting  seedlings  is  usu¬ 
ally  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  sand,  one-third  good  garden 
soil  that  has  been  well  limed,  and 
one-third  peat  moss  or  well  rotted 
stable  manure.  In  order  to  prevent 
damping  off,  the  soil  must  be  steri¬ 
lized  by  heat  treatment  or  else 
soaked  with  formaldehyde.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  for  you  to  sterilize 
the  soil,  then  you  should  use  clean 
sand  that  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  with  boiling  hot  water.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  started 
and  have  their  first  true  leaves,  they 
can  be  transplanted  to  the  potting 
■soil. 


Poultry  Manure  as  Fertilizer 


Sfeeial  Inf  rotaorf  Offer! 

NEWPLUM 
STRAWBER 

SO  plant* 

Jm 


lOO  for  *4.©0 
500  for  *15®©© 
lOOO  for  *25.©© 


loch  plant  produces  A  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry!  Just  released— Stern's 
miracle  “EMPIRE”  produces  berries  actually  as  large  as 
plums.  Enormous  producers— each  plant  averaged  6 
pints  a  year  over  3  year  field  tests.  They  resist  drought 
—actually  thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnificent  flavor ! 
Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra  juicy  and  red— they  are  truly  a 
thrilling  showpiece  strawberry.  Don’t  miss  them! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants— Official !  Largest  No.  1  size 
—the  best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well  developed 
crowns  and  roots  withstand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Limited  offer!  Rush  order!  Moil  coupon! 

Order  Now  for  Immediate  Delivery 

Send  cheek  or  money  order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT  IRN-2,  GENEVA,  M.  Y. 


Easy  to  grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money  back  anytime. 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge. 
Money  refunded  promptly  upon  request. 

r - - - - - - - 

I  STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  RN-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  “PLUM  SIZE’’  strawberry  plants.  If  nor  delighted, 
you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

CHECK  AMOUNT 


□  50  plants 
$2.50 

□  1 OO  plants 
$4.00 

□  500  plants 
$15.00 

□  lOOO  plants 
$25.00 
POSTPAID 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


TOWN- 


-STATE- 


I 

1 

I 

K 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Is  poultry  manure  suitable  for 
vegetables  and  fruits?  If  so,  how 
should  it  be  used?  a.  c. 

Poultry  manure  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  nearly  all  vegetables 
and  fruits.  It  can  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  six  tons  per  acre,  spread  evenly 
over  the  land  and  plowed  in  before 
planting.  It  can  also  be  spread  evenly 
between  the  rows,  keeping  it  off 
from  the  plants  as  much  as  possible. 
Poultry  manure  is  low  in  both  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash,  and  it  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  mixed  general 
fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-10  form¬ 
ula.  Wood  ashes  and  bone  meal  are 
also  excellent  materials  to  use  with 
poultry  manure,  but  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  manure  before 
spreading. 


Depth  to  Plant  Potatoes 

What  is  the  best  depth  to  plant 
potatoes;  how  should  they  be  hilled 
after  planting?  b.  w.  o. 

Potatoes  should  be  planted  in  a 
shallow  furrow  not  more  than  three 
to  four  inches  deep,  covering  the 
seed  pieces  with  about  one  inch  of 
soil.  As  the  plants  grow  the  soil  is 
worked  toward  the  furrow,  mound¬ 
ing  the  soil  around  the  stems  of  the 
plants  from  four  to  six  inches  high. 
This  helps  to  bury  weeds,  protects 
the  tubers  from  sunburn,  and  makes 
the  crop  easier  to  dig.  Many  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  tend  to  set  their 
tubers  on  longer  stems,  so  care 
should  be  taken  in  cultivating  not 
to  injure  these. 


Corn  Borer  May  Attack 
Rhubarb 

Does  the  corn  borer  ever  attack 
rhubarb  plants?  Something  is  eating 
holes  in  the  rhubarb  leaves;  it  looks 
like  corn  borers  to  me.  If  this  is  true, 
how  may  they  be  controlled?  M.  c. 

The  corn  borer  sometimes  attack 
rhubarb  plants;  it  can  be  controlled 
by  dusting  or  spraying  with  DDT  or 
a  mixture  of  rotenone,  pyrethrum 
and  nicotine  sulphate  applied  to  both 
the  leaves  and  the  stalks  as  soon  as 
holes  appear. 
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“ON  36  ACRES,  I  AVERAGED  OVER  166  BU.  EAR 

CORN  PER  ACRE!  — Philip  J.  Nice,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


It  doesn’t  take  much  figuring  to  show  that  the  more  bushels  or  pounds 
of  crop  produced  per  acre,  the  greater  your  net  profit.  And,  neighbor, 
that’s  why  this  year  especially,  you’ll  want  to  cash  in  on  the  EXTRA 
yield-producing  punch  that’s  part  of  every  Agrico  Fertilizer. 

Twenty-year  Agrico  users  like  Philip  J.  Nice,  of  Akron,  N.  Y.,  have 
compared  Agrico  with  other  well-known  fertilizers — and  check  tests 
prove,  time  after  time,  that  Agrico  makes  more  money  for  the  farmer. 
Writes  Mr.  Nice: 

“We’ve  been  using  Agrico  for  20  years,  and  frequent  side-by-side 
field  checks  prove  that  Agrico  gives  us  bigger  yields  of  better-quality 
crops. 

“Last  year,  on  36  acres  of  corn  harvested  for  grain,  we  ap¬ 
plied  500  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  per  acre— and  results  were 
outstanding!  Though  a  wet  Spring  delayed  planting,  and  dry 
weather  set  in  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  we  averaged 
better  than  1 66  bu.  ear  corn  to  the  acre.  On  some  acres,  yields 
went  as  high  as  17  5  bushels! 


$57.40  EXTRA  Crop  Income  Per  Acre! 


“With  average  yields  in  this  section  running  to  125  bu.  per 
acre,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  Agrico  gave  us  41  bu.  MORE  corn  per 

acre.  Figuring  ear  corn  at  $  1 .40  per  bu., 
our  added  crop  income  came  to  $  5  7.40 
per  acre.  Even  deducting  the  $10.  per 
acre  it  cost  us  for  Agrico,  our  EXTRA 
net  gain  per  acre  was  $47.40.” 


PHILIPJ.NICE,  SR.  (right)  and 
son,  PHILIP,  JR.,  shown  ex¬ 
amining  part  of^their  Agrico- 
grown  corn  crop.  Cribs  shown 
above  contain  5955  bu.  of  ear 
corn,  part  of  Mr.  Nice’s  better 
than  1 66- bu ,-per-acre  yield. 
Typical  Agrico  result,  that! 


“14  BU.  MORE  OATS  PER  ACRE!” 


*252 .  MORE  MILK— *312.  LESS  FEED! 


*I585  EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE  ON  BEANS! 


There’s  an  Agrico  for  every  crop,  and  here’s 
Frank  Albeck,  of  Millville,  Pa.,  to  tell  you  about 
a  195  3  comparison  test  he  made  on  oats: 

"Last  year,”  writes  Mr.  Albeck,  ”1  used 
Agrico  for  the  first  time,  checking  it  against  the 
fertilizer  I  had  been  using  on  my  oats.  On  half 
of  a  16-acre  field  I  applied  AGRICO  FOR  SEED¬ 
ING  DOWN,  400  lbs.  per  acre,  and  on  the  rest 
used  a  competitive  4-12-12  fertilizer,  same  rate. 
At  harvest,  Agrico  produced  69^2  bu.  oats  per 
acre,  14  bu.  MORE  oats  per  acre  than  the  other 
fertilizer.  With  oats  worth  70e  per  bu.,  Agrico 
made  me  $10.  EXTRA  profit  per  acre — gave  me 
more  and  better-quality  straw  as  well!” 


FRANK  ALBECK,  Millville,  Pa. 


Try  topdressing  pastures 
and  haylands  this  Spring 
with  AGRICO  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  &  POTASH  or 
1  8%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate.  Also,  renovate 
run-down  land  into  high- 
producing  legume  grass. 

Either  way,  you’ll  be 
money  ahead,  like  Paul  J. 

Neff,  of  Clarence,  N.  Y., 
who  writes: 

"I  had  a  10-acre  blue- 
grass  field  that  produced  only  a  ton  of  hay  a 
season  and  no  pasture.  Your  Soil  Service  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  soil  and  I  followed  recommendations, 
working  in  500  lbs.  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre,  and  drilling  in  300  lbs.  AGRICO 
5-10-10  when  seeding  in  Spring  ’52. 

"In  Spring  ’5  3,  this  10-acre  seeding  gave  me 
60  days’  grazing  for  15  milkers  and  10  other 
head.  On  this  pasture,  milk  production  went  up 
7  lbs.  per  cow  per  day,  giving  me  $4.20  MORE 
milk  per  day  and  I  saved  $5.20  per  day  on  grain, 
hay  and  silage  for  the  15  milkers.  So,  in  just 
60  days,  I  made  $2  5  2.  MORE  milk,  saved  $312. 
on  feed  costs,  for  a  total  extra  gain  of  $564!” 


PAUL  J.  NEFF 

Clarence,  N.Y. 


This  Spring,  use  Agrico 
on  your  beans — and  plenty 
of  it.  Also  plow  down  some 
18%  NORMAL  Super¬ 
phosphate  before  plant¬ 
ing.  John  Schilling,  of 
Basom,  N.  Y.,  did  just 
this  last  year  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  good  results: 

"Last  season,”  writes 
Mr.  Schilling,  "I  plowed 
down  500  lbs.  18%  NOR¬ 
MAL  Superphosphate  per  acre  and  then  used 
340  lbs.  AGRICO  FOR  BEANS  per  acre  in  the 
planter.  This  increased  my  yield  by  5  bu.  per 
acre  over  a  field  with  no  18%  NORMAL  plowed 
down.  Since  those  5  extra  bushels  brought  me 
$22.50  added  crop  income,  I  got  back  the  cost 
of  the  18%  NORMAL,  plus  $15.85  EXTRA  per 
acre  in  the  bargain.  It’s  results  like  this — year 
after  year — that  have  convinced  me  that  Agrico 
and  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  are  a  real 
profit  combination  on  beans.  Using  both  of 
these  fertilizers,  I  get  the  EXTRA  yields  needed 
to  keep  today’s  farm  profits  up!” 


JOHN  SCHILLING 
Basom,  N.Y. 


TOP  MONEY-MAKER: 


Whatever  your  crop,  MAKE  IT  AGRICO— and  make  more  money!  Order  from  your  Agrico 
or  A.A.C.  Dealer,  and  cash  in  BIG  on  that  Agrico  DIFFERENCE  in  yield  and  quality. 


Produced  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  McL  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix,  N.  Y.)  •  Carteret,  N.  J. 
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•CRAIG  OATS 

SMUT  AND  RUST  RESISTANT 

ERIE  BARLEY 


SMUT  AND  MILDEW  RESISTANT 

feral  .  M-1  and  m-a  hybr!° 

S¥8“S  118“®#  corns 

SUPPLIES  LIMITED  WIDELY  ADAPTED-STURDY- FAST  DRYING 


Narra gansett  ALFALFA 


ON  THESE  NEW,  HIGH- 
YIELDING  VARIETIES 


FARM  SEEDS 


GROWMORE 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 


Northeastern  Bred 
Northern  Farmers 


ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y.., Since  1895 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach 

Choice  Apricots,  Nectarines 

Berry  Plants,  Grape  Vines 

Asparagus  Roots,  Red  Rhubarb 

Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedging 

Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Evergreens,  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 


Send  tor  Catalog.  It  contains  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  to  select  from  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON,  R.  F.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 

GROWING  SINCE  1910 
Repeat  Orders  Produce  Results 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  C0„  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 
_  plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridgo  Nurseries,  Box  R4I4,  Princess  Ann.Md. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  •  THE  LIVING  FENCE 

SEEDLINGS  $5  per  100,  $19  per  1,000 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS  3  for  $1  Postpaid 
FLOWERING  DOGWOOD  3  for  $1  Postpaid 
FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 
GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY  Box  106-Y  PIllOW,  PA 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  GROWERS  GUIDE 

tells  you  profit  secrets  of  growing  Christmas 
Trees  on  idle  land.  Write  for  free  copy  today 
including  our  complete  wholesale  catalog. 

MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  20-DC  Indiana,  Pa. 


A  Color 
Feast  for 
Your 
Eyes 


See  the  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs 
you  would  like  to  grow  in  all  the 
beauty  of  their  natural  colors.  Our 
1954  Catalog  features  the  latest  and 
best  such  as  the  new  Forsythia,  Lyn¬ 
wood  Gold,  New  Moraine  Locust,  Hy¬ 
brid  Lilac,  Firmament,  and  Flowering 
Crab  Apple,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  and 
also  Roses  for  every  purpose. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY! 

BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

BOX  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammontcn,  N  J. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scoteh  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  594  Johnstown,  Pa. 

50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  SI. 00 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Dorsett, 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle  $2.50 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Stream¬ 
liner,  Superfection,  $4.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Write  for  quantity  prices. 

BRAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  NE^  YORK 


Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire,  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland,  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243.  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

GET  OUR  CATALOG  ON  CABBAGE,  TOMATO, 
CAULIFLOWER,  BROCCOLI,  SWEET  POTATO 
AND  OTHER  PLANTS.  WRITE  OR  WIRE. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


eomni  a  too  large  flowering  size 
drtblAL  •  gladiolus  bulbs  for  only 

$4.00  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  COMPANY 
MANSFIELD.  :-:  MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalog  of  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.D.FuIwood  Co.,  Dept.  115,  Tilton,  Ga. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 
from  New  Jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX,  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  $1.50  Thousand. 
WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


Evergreen  Lining -Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arborvitaes, 
Multiflora  Rose,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  Windbreaks,  Hedges,  Forestry,  Orna¬ 
mentals.  Prices  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN 
Nurseries,  Dept.  RNY,  Box  594,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


-  SEPTEMBER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Bearing  age.  $20  Hundred.  H.  C.  LAMBERT, 
120  Maplcshade  Ave..  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


Strawberry  -  Raspberry  Plants:  Leading  Varieties. 
Circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay.  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  slumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKfPTOWN.  F'ENNA. 


\um.u  mm 

Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


25,4 


North  Jersey  Fruit  Meeting  i 

MEETING  of  North  Jersey 
fruit  growers  sponsored  by 
the  N.  J.  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  and  the  State 
Extension  Service  was 
held  at  Somerville  last 
month  and  was  well  at¬ 
tended. 

In  discussing  Captan  as  a  fungicide 
for  apples,  Dr.  R.  H.  Daines,  plant 
pathologist  of  Rutgers  said  that  it 
appears  we  are  more  apt  to  get  in¬ 
jury  on  apple  foliage  during  periods 
of  low  sunshine  when  carbohydrate 
synthesis  is  low.  Oil  sprays  tend  to 
cause  a  decrease  in  the  carbohydrates 
in  the  apple  leaves  and  this  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  was 
injury  in  1953  from  Captan,  follow¬ 
ing  too  closely  after  oil  sprays. 

Increase  in  Virus  Diseases 

Up  to  1930,  five  virus  diseases  of 
stone  fruits  were  known;  snee  1930, 
the  number  identified  is  more  than 
40.  Little  peach  and  Red  Suture  vi¬ 
rus  diseases  are  two  mutations  of 
peach  yellows.  There  appears  to  be 
an  increase  of  little  peach  in  Central 
New  Jersey,  and  both  yellows  and 
little  peach  are  spread  by  the  plum 
leafhopper.  Trees  that  are  infected 
and  _  show  symptoms  should  be  re¬ 
moved  immediately.  Since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  symptoms  sometimes 
takes  from  one  to  three  years,  they 
are  difficult  diseases  to  control.  Plum 
leafhoppers  overwinter  in  large  I 
numbers  in  unsprayed  orchards,  in  i 
home  orchards  and  on  wild  plums. 
Infection  of  peaches  may  occur  with¬ 
in  one  mile  from  wild  plums.  The 
home  orchard  peach  tree  and  plum  ; 
tree  are  real  sources  of  infection  to 
the  commercial  peach  orchard.  Many 
plum  trees  show  no  symptoms.  To 
control  the  leafhopper,  sprays 
should  be  applied  before  the  insect 
gets  wings.  This  is  in  late  May  in 
South  Jersey  and  early  June  in 
North  Jersey.  Little  peach  and  yel¬ 
lows  resemble  somewhat  nitrogen 
deficiency;  however,  there  are  defi¬ 
nite  symptoms  that  distinguish  these 
diseases  from  nitrogen  deficiency. 
Yellows  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose, 
but  little  peach  shows  symptoms  of 
late  ripening  fruit,  small  fruit,  and 
the  foliage  tends  to  curl  back  toward 
the  limbs. 

In  discussing  apple  finish,  Dr. 
Daines  stated  that  sulfur  in  early 
pink  sprays  gave  russet  on  Stayman 
and  Delicious  in  1953.  He  stated  that 
he  would  guess  that  sulfur  in  sprays 
earlier  than  the  pre-pink,  before 
blossom  buds  show,  would  probably 
cause  no  russet. 

Pesticide  Recommendations 

Dr.  B.  F.  Driggers,  entomologist  at 
Rutgers,  discussed  the  three  pests — 
mites,  plum  curculio  and  apple 
maggot.  European  red  mite  over¬ 
winters  as  an  egg  and  starts  to  hatch 
at  the  pink  bud  stage  and  completes 
its  hatch  at  petal  fall.  Since  the  use 
of  DDT,  mites,  in  general,  have  in¬ 
creased.  Several  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  phosphates  and  non¬ 
phosphates,  are  satisfactory  for  mite 
control  during  the  growing  season. 
Dr.  Driggers  suggested  a  dormant  or 
delayed  dormant  spray  of  two  to 
three  per  cent  oil  to  kill  the  over¬ 
wintering  eggs.  Oil  should  not  be 
used  with  fungicides  such  as  sulfur 
and  Captan.  For  pink  and  petal  fall 
mite  control,  Ovotran  shows  con¬ 
siderable  promise  although  ehe  effect 
of  Ovotran  on  finsh  is  not  known. 
Oil  is  not  effective  against  the  two- 
spotted  mite  since  it  does  not  over¬ 
winter  as  eggs  on  a  tree.  This  mite 
must  be  controlled  in  the  Summer. 

Plum  curculio  activity  follows  very 
closely  the  temperatures  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Their  active  period  may  be 
from  three  to  six  weeks  depending 
on  the  temperature.  The  timing  of 
the  spray  material  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  kind  of  material 
used. 

The  apple  maggot  emerges  toward 
the  end  of  June  with  the  peak  around 
July  15.  The  adult  laps  water  and 
dew  for  a  period  after  emergence 
before  egg  laying.  During  this  time 
sprays  are  applied  to  control  the 
adult  flies.  Lead  arsenate  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  it  has  a  three-week 
lasting  period  as  compared  to  10 
days  for  DDT. 

When  to  Spray 

Dr.  R.  S.  Kirby,  Extension  Patholo¬ 
gist  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
reported  on  records  obtained  in  a  , 


STRAWBERRI ES 

HOME  GARDEN  SPECIAL 

This  offer  brings  you  25  plants  of 
PREMIER  (Early),  25  of  TEMPLE  (Mid 
Season),  and  25  of  SPARKLE  (Late). 
All  highest  quality,  healthy  plants  with 
big  root  systems. 

75  PUNTS  for  $2-95  •  postpaid 

Write  Today  for  Your  Copy  of  Our 

FILEE  CIB.CU3JAR 

listing  16  varieties  of  Strawberries  (sever¬ 
al  in  full  color),  other  special  offers, 
and  two  outstanding  Raspberries. 

THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  H O N EOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


CUT  CULTIVATING  TIME 

with  Russell  Weed  Controlors 


No 

Hoeing 

No 

Spraying 

No 

Shields 

No 

Weeds 


When  You  Modernize  Ycur  Cultivator  With 
RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLORS 
See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Folder 

WILLIS  PFROMER  •  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


PLAN  TO  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

2  Year  Riga  Scotch  Pine  2-4  in.  (50-52  00- 
500-$10;  1000-516).  3  Year  3-6  in.  Blue,  Nor- 
way  &  White  Spruce.  Austrian,  Scotch  & 
White  Pine  (25-$2.00;  50-53.00;  100-55.00). 

4  Year  6-12  in.  Black  Hill  Blue,  Norway  & 
White  Spruce.  Canada  Hemlock,  Douglis  Fir, 
Austrian,  Scotch  &  White  Pine.  (25-53.00;  50- 
$5.00;  units  of  25  only).  Prepaid  Delivery. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  TJ.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS.  NEW  YORK 


20  MILLION  TREES  A  YEAR 

Get  best  values  direct  from  one  of  America’s 
largest  growers.  Evergreens,  shade  and  nut 
trees,  shrubs,  ornamentals,  fruits,  berries. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  featuring 
many  “extra  value’’  specials.  Famous 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  also  free,  tells 
secrets  of  growing  Christmas  trees  for  profit. 

MUSSER  Forests,  Inc.  Box  20-BC  Indiana,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-543,  Allen,  Mil. 


FREE  •  1954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  our  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion. 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SO.  CAROLINA 


Strawberry  Plants 

SPRING  and  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Mary  Washington  25  100  1000 

3  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  $1.50  $4.00  $25.00 

2  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.25  3.00  20.00 

I  Yr.  No.  I  Prepaid .  1.00  2.50  15.00 

H.  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  FELTON.  DELAWARE 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreak,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament,  etc 
For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write  — 

WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  16,  MICHIGAN 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  Vineless  Type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  I000-$8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos: 

200-$2.00 ;  500-$3.00 ;  I000-S4.75.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  12  Bearing  Age 
Plants  $5.18.  (4  each  Rancocas,  Rubcl  and  Jersey). 

Write  for  Prices  on  Smaller  Plants 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  >■ 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS - 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  EICHER  ROAD,  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


GLADIOLUS;  100  Medium  Bulbs.  Gorgeous  Colors, 
25  Prize  Varieties,  $2.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog. 
THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Plant  Now:  For  $1.35  pick  Blueberries  this  Summer. 
Catalog  free.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


-  AMERICAN  GINSENG  — - — 

The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  A  so 
seed.  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS 
BOX  861.  ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS—— 

Free  Folder.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


spray  service  for  a  period  of  over 
25  years.  To  date,  records  have  been 
obtained  from  8.600  orchards  and  a 
total  of  3,000,000  apples  have  been 
observed.  He  discussed  several  dis¬ 
eases  and  how  their  development  is 
correlated  with  the  weather,  particu¬ 
larly  rainfall.  In  discussing  cedar 
rust,  Dr.  Kirby  found  that  on  un¬ 
sprayed  trees  that  were  weak  in 
vigor,  the  cedar  rust  did  not  increase. 
This  is  one  disease  that  had  its  great¬ 
est  buildup  when  the  trees  were  in 
good  vigor.  The  greatest  buildup  was 
also  associated  with  the  omission  of 
the  petal  fall  spray. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  in  July, 
August  and  September  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  amount  of  sooty 
fungus.  It  is  possible  to  predict  the 
sooty  fungus  situation  by  checking 
the  July  rainfall.  The  records  show 
that  in  unsprayed  orchards  there 
will  be  an  annual  average  of  about 
30  per  cent  infection  with  sooty  fun¬ 
gus  as  compared  to  .001  per  cent 
where  a  full  spray  schedule  is  used. 
The  rainfall  during  April,  May  and 
June  is  not  correlated  with  sooty 
fungus.  The  relation  of  scab  to  rain¬ 
fall  is  opposite  that  of  sooty  fungus. 
In  other  words,  scab  infection  can  be 
correlated  directly  with  the  amount 
of  rainfall  in  April,  May  and  June, 
even  July.  Rainy  weather  following 
July,  of  course,  is  a  factor  but  the 
beginning  infection  is  correlated 
with  the  rainfall  during  the  early 
spring.  The  records  show  than  an 
unsprayed  orchard  gives  about  75 
per  cent  scab  infection  year  after 
year.  Sprayed  orchards  have  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  in¬ 
fection,  or  about  98  per  cent  control. 
Dr.  Kirby  mentioned  that  sulfur  and 
Ferbam  scab  sprays  increased  crack¬ 
ing  and  russetting  and  that  late 
frosts  were  also  a  factor. 

Thinning  and  Pre-Harvest  Drop 
Sprays 

Dr.  David  White,  pomologist  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  reported 
that  workers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
found  that  the  concentrate  spray 
machines  are  not  satisfactory  for  the 
application  of  the  thinning  sprays. 
The  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  sides 
of  the  trees  in  the  rows  are  under¬ 
thinned  and  the  sides  of  the  trees 
facing  the  sprayer  are  overthinned. 
It  seems  advisable  to  use  the  hand 
sprayer  for  applying  thinning  sprays. 
One  of  the  most  promising  color 
sprays  and  hold-on  sprays  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  maleic  hydrazide  40  and 
2,4,5-T  propionic  acid.  Preliminary 
work  using  dehydroacetic  acid  as  a 
dip  on  raspberries  and  peaches  in¬ 
creased  the  life  of  the  fruit  after 
harvest.  This  material  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  1V2  per  cent  concentra¬ 
tion  and,  after  dipping  the  fruit,  they 
were  held  at  room  temperature  at 
about  75  degrees  for  several  days 
and  up  to  a  week.  This  treatment 
reduced  respiration  in  addition  to 
acting  as  a  fungicide  and  thus  the 
fruit  remained  in  better  condition 
without  rot  for  a  long  period. 

Extension  Soils  Specialist  Mitchel- 
tree  from  Rutgers  gave  a  demonstra- 
tional  type  of  talk  in  which  he 
showed  how  the  fertilizer  goes  to 
work  in  the  orchard  soil.  He  illus¬ 
trated  very  clearly  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  nitrate  and  ammonium  nitro¬ 
gen  and  showed  why  ammonium 
nitrogen  is  more  stable  in  the  soil. 
Potassium  does  not  leach  as  much  as 
has  been  reported  in  earlier  work  and 
phosphorus  remains  in  the  soil  fixed 
with  iron  and  calcium.  In  an  acid 
soil,  the  phosphorus  is  fixed  with 
the  iron  and  in  a  well  limed  soil 
phosphorus  is  combined  with  cal¬ 
cium-  Ernest  G.  Christ 


Book  Note 

Developing  Farm  Woodlands — By 
John  F.  Preston.  This  book  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  contribution  to  agricultural 
and  forest  literature  and  to  the 
training  and  instruction  of  prospec¬ 
tive  and  present  farmers  in  making 
their  woodlands  pay  dividends.  It 
gives  practical  advice  and  directions 
tor  doing  important  jobs  that  are  so 
essential  to  the  successful  handling 
°f  small  acreage  woodlands.  Written 
against  a  background  of  long  years 
of  practical  experience,  this  volume 
contains  the  kind  of  assistance  and 
guidance  long  sought  by  the  small 
timber  grower.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $4.50. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  14 
cents  sales  tax). 
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Finest  Chestnuts  You  Ever  /lie 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-MMSTED 

CHESTNUTS! 

STERN’S  WINTER  HARDY 


CHESTNUT 

TREES 

MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 


Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  health¬ 
ful  nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight-resistant.  You  enjoy 
luscious  nuts  so  easily — when  ripe  the  burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop 
to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of 
these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 


Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 

These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees 
were  developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  Many 
trees  have  already  produced  nuts  while  still  in 
our  nursery.  They  are  extremely  fast  growing  trees, 
producing  ever-increasing  crops  of  delicious  food 
with  each  succeeding  year.  They  will  produce 
abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime. 


u  Miracle  Tree  for  Beauty, 
Shade  and  Crop 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of 
large,  sweet  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts,  but  they 
rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace 
any  home.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet 
high — make  a  natural  setting  for  your  home  that 
adds  substantial  value  through  the  years.  These 
are  eceptional  trees  that  will  win  notice  and  ad¬ 
miration!  You  and  your  family  will  delight  in  their 
cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty,  their 
delicious  nuts. 


Ever  Taste 

FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove 
will  always  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an 
American  tradition.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chest¬ 
nut  stuffing  served  with  Thanksgiving  turkey  — 
luscious  beyond  description.  There  are  many  uses 
for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of  flavor,  sweet 
and  even  larger  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
native  tree.  These  large,  tender,  glossy  brown 
nuts  are  prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Extremely  Hardy 

Stem’s  Chestnut  Trees  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil. 
Plant  them  in  a  sunny  location.  You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees 
for  pollination. 


ORCHARD  SIZE  #35 1C  2  for 

1  fo  2  ft.  Wiil  grow  rapidly.  ijq 

Postpaid  *  *  * 
QUICK  CROP  SIZE  #351 A 
3  fo  4  ff.  Largest  frees  for  safe 
transplanting.  Postpaid 


2  for 

$5.00 


5  for  10  for 

$3.00  $5.00 

5  for  1  0  for 

$14,00  $25-00 


All  prices  postpaid.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ORDER  NOW  for  Immediate  delivery.  PLANT  NOW! 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.rn-I  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


1 

fl 

I 

§ 

3 

i 

I 


i 

I 


50%  GUARANTEED  BY  STERN’S 


STERN'S  NURSERIES  *  DEPT.  RN1  GENEVA,  N.  Y, 

I  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Send,  postpaid - hardy  Chestnut  Trees, 

ORCHARD  SIZE  #355C  Enclosed  Is  $ _ 


□  2  for  $1.50 
□■5  for  $3.00 
Q  !  0  for  $5.00  Name 


QUICK  CROP  SIZE  #35  5  A 


□  2  for  $6,00 

□  5  for  $14.00 

□  10  for  $25.00 


All  Prices  Postpaid 


Address 


Town. 


State. 


1 

a 

1 

1 


a 

1 

a 
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3  to  5  year  healthy  se¬ 
lected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall. 
5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce,  Norway  Spruce, 
Austrian  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Douglas  Fir. 

POSTPAID  AT  PLANTING  TIME. 

BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent 
6  year  transplants,  8  to 
14  inches  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue 
color;  compact,  sturdy; 
handsome  specimens  or 
hedge.  postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Write  today  for  New  ’54  Catalog  and 
Famous  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s  Guide,  Free. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  20-  D  INDIANA,  PA. 


Catalog 

on 

Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  — 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1 .60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

Rhubarb  —  1 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

_ 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22. GO 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  O.  SEWELL.  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBOR0,  NJ. 


GLADIOLUS  9  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  31st  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Gelser  Bros.,  Box  R,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


SENSATIONAL  F*  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1954  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  for 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super? 
fection. others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  BRAND  NEW  VARIETY! 


Wine-Dark 

LATE  SEARING 

Strawberries 


The  sweetest,  most  luscious  berry  you’ve 
ever  enjoyed.  Produced  on  Cape  Cod  after 
seven  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation.  So  sweet  it 
needs  no  sugar.  Yields 
heavily,  grows  in  any 
reasonably  good  soil. 
Send  check  or  money 
order  to 


PLANT  PRICES 
25  for  $  6.00 
50  for  $10.99 
100  for  $18.00 


CAPE  CODDER  HOTEL  FARM 

FALMOUTH  13,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
KATAHDINS.  Low  Field  Readings. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  QUALITY 

VEGETABLES 


•  BEET  Detroit  -  Dark  Red 

•  CABBAGE-Danish  Ballhead 

HOLLANDER  TYPE 

•  CARROT-  Red  Cored  Chantenay 

I  ET-nirE-fnrnoI  4 56 


Our  superior  strains  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  66  years  of  breeding  and 
selecting.  WRITE  DEPT.  R-4 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
llnassigned  Territories 
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Which  machine 
do  you  need 
right  away! 

...  TO  TEAM  WITH 
NEW  HOLLAND  BALERS 
FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT 
GRASSLAND  FARMING 

( see  opposite  page) 


Spreader  -  Seeder  —  Spreads  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  sows  seed  with  amazing 
speed  and  accuracy  for  big  savings, 
increased  crop  yields.  Auxiliary 
seed  hopper  available.  70  positive 
rate-control  settings. 


Tractor  Mower — Has  built-in  jack 
for  easy  hook  *p.  7- ft.  cutter  bar 
handles  heaviest  stands  at  time¬ 
saving  ground  speeds  up  to  5  m.p.h. 
Tubular  steel  frame  and  belt  drive 
cut  vibration  for  longer  life. 


New  “Rolabar”  Rake — fluffs  hay 
into  quick-drying  windrows  with¬ 
out  whipping.  5-bar  reel  moves  hay 
at  right  angles  to  swath — cuts  for¬ 
ward  hay  travel  50  %  .  .  .  saves  the 
rich  leaves  and  blossoms. 


P.  T.  O.  Manure  Spreader  —  Exclu¬ 
sive  Uni-Lever  Control  lets  you 
choose  four  apron  speeds,  run  apron 
or  beaters  separately.  130-bu.  ca¬ 
pacity.  Extension  sides  available 
for  forage  box  conversion. 

Wagon  Gear  (not  shown)  has  four- 
ton  capacity.  Automotive  steering 
keeps  wheels  under  the  load.  Has 
ad  j  usta  ble  rea  ch  for  d  iff erent  length 
bodies. 


New  Holland 

" First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 


A- 


BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


•>•-  -i  .  ..v* 


Stone  Walls  or  Stone  Veneer 
for  New  House? 

We  want  to  build  a  one-story  stone 
house  but  can  find  very  little  printed 
information  on  the  subject,  so  are 
coming  to  you  for  help. 

We  want  solid  walls,  but  not  as 
thick  as  the  old-timers  made  them. 
Would  you  recommend  an  eight-inch 
stone  wall  on  a  14-inch  stone  founda¬ 
tion,  with  26-inch  poured  concrete 
footings? 

I  read  of  a  house  which  was  framed 
with  2  x  4’s  backed  with  tarpaper, 
against  which  the  stone  walls  were 
built.  This  was  not  veneer,  however. 
In  other  words,  the  2  x  4’s  were  used 
for  furring.  It  sounds  like  a  good 
way  to  get  a  straight  wall.  Can  I 
use  2  x  4’s  for  furring?  Is  insulation 
recommended? 

The  stone  is  Ohio  sandstone,  mostly 
gray.  Should  we  use  a  non-staining 
cement  mortar  for  all  above-ground 
joints,  or  just  for  pointing?  The  pat¬ 
tern  will  be  random-coursed  rubble. 

j.  n.  s. 

Experience  shows  that  a  frame 
structure  veneered  with  stone  has 
many  advantages  over  solid  stone 
walls.  It  is  easier  and  more  effectively 
insulated  and  waterproofed.  If  the 
cost  of  labor  to  lay  the  stone  is  a 
factor,  the  veneered  job  is  also  more 
economical. 

An  eight-inch  stone  wall  would 
require  either  cut  or  highly  selected 
field  stone  and  should  be  laid  up  by 
an  experienced  mechanic. 

Inasmuch  as  you  contemplate  fur¬ 
ring  with  2  x  4’s,  you  might  better 
use  the  2  x  4’s  as  structural  mem¬ 
bers,  i.e.,  as  studding,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  stonework. 

Insulation  is  a  “must”  in  any  dwell¬ 
ing  located  in  the  Northeast.  Stone¬ 
walls,  whether  solid  or  veneered,  re¬ 
quire  waterproofing  measures.  Ve¬ 
neered  work  should  have  “weepers” 
that  is,  small  holes  at  12-30-inch 
intervals,  located  just  above  grade  to 
provide  drainage  for  any  moisture 
that  collects  behind  the  stonework. 

The  mortar  should  be  about  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  four  parts 
clean,  sharp  sand.  The  addition  of 


The  two  principal  essentials  in 
getting  high  yields  of  strawberries 
in  the  short  growing  season  of 
northern  Maine  is  the  selection  of 
well  drained  soils,  and  the  earliest 
possible  spring  setting.  The  result¬ 
ing  plant  runners  then  become  quick¬ 
ly  established,  ready  to  begin  the 
formation  of  heavy  crowns  in  August 
and  early  September.  We  do  not 
want  a » thick  mat  of  small,  shallow- 
rooted  plants,  so  crowded  together 
that  they  only  produce  a  lot  of  little, 
poorly  colored  fruits.  We  strive  to 
produce  large,  vigorous  plants  spaced 
to  six  or  eight  inches  from  one  an¬ 
other  that  will  root  deeply  for  fer¬ 
tility  and  moisture  and  yet  not  shade 
the  clusters  enough  during  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season  to  give  fine  color  and  good 
size.  Usually,  the  distance  apart  for 
the  plants  may  be  roughly  stated  as 
the  number  of  inches  the  young 
plants  establish  themselves  on  each 
runner  of  that  variety,  such  as 
Howard,  about  six  inches,  and  Red 
Star,  eight  inches. 

By  checking  the  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  the  new  set  plants  two 
feet  from  one  another  in  the  row  so 
that  we  were  able  to  give  at  least  two 
cross  cultivations  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  we  get  a  very  satisfactory  row 
about  30  inches  wide.  We  cultivate 
shallow  after  every  rain  and  try  to 
stir  between  the  plants  each  time, 
and  not  drag  the  soil  over  the  crowns. 
For  this  purpose  we  prefer  a  four- 
tined  hook  rather  than  a  hoe  as  it 
is  faster  and  leaves  the  soil  in  a 
rough  but  level  condition.  If  stirring 
is  too  longf  delayed  and  weeds  be¬ 
come  established,  the  blade  hoe  may 
be  necessary.  However,  fast  stirring 


about  %  part  masons  lime  will  im¬ 
prove  the  workability  of  the  mortar. 
The  mixture  should  be  somewhat 
drier  than  is  customarily  used  in  mor¬ 
tar.  _ _ 

Insulation  in  Attic 

I  am  planning  to  insulate  my  attic 
and  am  undecided  whether  to  insu¬ 
late  the  floor  or  the  ceiling  of  the 
attic.  Which  is  better?  If  I  do  the 
floor  with  loose  rock  wool  without  a 
vapor  barrier,  will  there  be  any 
trouble  from  condensation? 

Ohio  c.  f.  k. 

Unless  you  plan  to  use  the  attic 
for  living  purposes,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  install  the  insulation  in  the 
floor.  Insulation  in  the  “ceiling”  of 
the  attic  would  permit  considerable 
heat  loss  into  the  attic  from  the 
rooms  below.  If  there  is  no  need  to 
heat  the  attic,  then  the  heat  that 
escapes  through  the  attic  floor  is 
wasted.  Insulation  should  be  installed 
just  behind  the  exposed  wall  or  above 
ceiling  surfaces  of  heated  rooms.  In 
this  case  the  attic  floor,  or  ceiling  of 
the  rooms  below,  is  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face. 

It  is  unlikely  the  attic  floor  will 
be  cold  enough  to  cause  condensation 
of  the  moisture  vapor  that  passes 
through  the  insulation.  In  the  event 
you  should  encounter  condensation, 
paint  the  ceilings  below  with  alumi¬ 
num  paint  and  then  decorate  them 
in  whatever  manner  you  wish. 

Loose  Roof  Nails 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  get  my 
roof  fixed  so  that  it  won’t  leak?  We 
have  galvanized  shingles.  The  nails 
are  loose  and  the  water  gets  in  under 
the  shingles.  I  had  it  painted  and 
tried  to  have  it  tightened,  but  it 
leaks  at  many  places.  How  can  it 
be  fixed?  It  is  not  rusty  under¬ 
neath.  m.  s. 

When  nails  work  loose,  they  should 
be  replaced  with  screws.  Try  re¬ 
placing  the  nails  with  galvanized 
screws;  they  will  withstand  corro¬ 
sion.  Of  course,  it  is  important  that 
the  sheathing  boards  supporting  the 
tin  shingles  be  in  sound  condition  or 
the  fasteners  will  not  hold. 


with  the  hook  about  twice  as  often 
should  make  this  unriecessary. 

A  year  before  we  set,  we  like  to 
select  a  gentle  slope  which  has  been 
making  sod  or  humus  for  a  number 
of  years  and  plow  it  to  grow  one 
cultivated  crop  in  order  to  rot  the 
turf.  Corn  or  beans  may  be  used  but, 
because  of  virus  infections  carried  by 
plant  lice,  we  do  not  want  potatoes 
or  tomatoes.  In  the  Fall  after  the 
crop  is  removed,  we  give  a  good 
dressing  of  either  dairy  or  poultry 
manure,  preferably  the  former  as  it 
is  cooler  and  more  lasting.  There 
may  have  been  some  spots  of  blue 
and  quack  grass  missed  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  at  this  time,  if  the  season 
is  dry,  two  or  three  deep  spring 
toothings  will  destroy  them.  Just  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather,  as  the  next 
Spring  may  be  too  wet  to  get  on  the 
soil  with  the  machine  as  early  as  we 
like,  we  like  to  broadcast  another 
manure  coating  on  the  newly  plowed 
ground  and  harrow  it  in  roughly  to 
go  through  the  Winter.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  mark  out  the  ground  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring 
with  a  light,  hand-drawn  tool  and 
set  the  plants.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  the  plants  will  establish 
themselves  in  the  cool,  moist  soil. 
With  the  manure  quite  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  entire  top  soil,  the 
roots  seek  out  the  fertiilty  from  the 
entire  soil  depth. 

Immediately  after  setting,  we 
broadcast  on  both  sides  of  each  row, 
about  six  inches  from  the  plants,  a 
high  grade  commercial  8-16-16  fer¬ 
tilizer,  a  half  ton  to  the  acre,  and 
this  soon  mixes  through  the  row  to 
give  the  newly  established  plants  an 


It  will  be  helpful  to  use  a  thick 
roofing  mastic  as  a  seal  under  the 
head  of  each  screw  or  neoprene 
washers.  These  washers  are  a  rub¬ 
ber-like  substance  that  withstands 
the  elements.  They  may  be  purchased 
at  a  hardware  store  or  through  a 
lumber  yard. 


Chimney  Leaks 

Could  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
keep  my  chimney  from  leaking.  It 
extends  about  five  feet  into  the  attic 
and  the  stove  pipe  connects  into  it 
there.  It  has  never  leaked  until  this 
year  and  I  cannot  understand  what 
is  causing  it.  r.  s. 

Your  chimney  leak  may  be  helped 
if  you  can  clean  out  the  soot  at  the 
bottom  rather  thoroughly  and  pour 
in  some  hot  pitch  to  create  a  seal. 

If  the  leak  has  occurred  for  some 
time,  you  should  carefully  examine 
the  platform  for  weakness  due  to  rot. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  chim¬ 
ney  bearing  on  a  wood  platform  is  apt 
to  be  risky.  Such  arrangements 
should  only  be  used  in  temporary 
structures.  In  most  cases  these  plat¬ 
forms  are  subject  to  rot  because  only 
the  most  elaborate  precautions  will 
prevent  moisture  from  getting 
through  and  starting  rot. 


8E7TEK  TO  8E  SAFE 


Is  Mr.  Harpe  .  .  . 

His  wits  were  as  dull 
As  his  axe  was  sharp. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


additional  boost  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  High  yields  arc  determined  by 
large,  heavily  crowned  plants  fin¬ 
ished  the  last  10  weeks  before 
Winter,  and  little  increase  may  be 
expected  from  any  manure  the 
Spring  of  fruiting.  Strawberries  do 
not  make  good  plants  in  a  sweet  soil, 
so  we  find  a  ton  of  lime  broadcast  on 
the  preceding  crop  usually  sufficient. 

Since  we  can  never  know  when 
red  stele  may  strike  on  this  heavy, 
cold  soil,  we  set  only  resistant  varie¬ 
ties,  usually  Temple  and  Sparkle. 
Both  have  good  habits  of  growth, 
sending  out  not  too  many,  but  long 
runners.  The  three  Maine  varieties, 
Orland,  Number  55  and  Monmouth, 
because  of  their  Aberdeen  parentage, 
start  many  short  runners  and  bunch 
up  around  the  parent  plant,  making 
the  fruit  difficult  to  pick,  but  we 
continue  to  grow  them  in  about  one- 
third  proportion  because  they  are 
hardy.  If  grown  in  a  separate  plot, 
these  varieties  might  be  set  18  inches 
in  the  row  and  still  be  cross-culti¬ 
vated.  The  local  trade  does  not  seem 
to  object  to  a  large  and  small 
pick  together,  so  long  as  the  baskets 
are  well  heaped;  but  for  out-of-state 
sale  the  smaller  stuff  should  be 
dropped  in  a  corner  basket  of  the 
picking  stand  and  kept  at  home. 

Last  year,  California,  3,000  miles 
away  from  large  consuming  mar¬ 
kets,  froze  more  than  50  million 
pounds  of  strawberries.  From  per¬ 
sonal  observation  I  know  of  no  sec¬ 
tion  more  difficult  in  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  delicious  fruit.  With  land 
selling  there  at  $1,000  an  acre,  water 
drawn  from  many  miles  away  and 
numerous  disadvantages  of  insects 
and  disease,  why  cannot  we,  here  in 
Maine  with  our  comparatively  cheap 
land,  ponds  everywhere  if  irrigation 
is  ever  needed,  and  with  abundant 
labor,  organize  producing  sections 
for  the  nearby,  year-round  marketing 
of  a  fast-selling  fruit? 

Maine  Walter  A.  Withrow 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here  is  how  they  grow  those  wonderful 

Strawberries  in  Maine 
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Field-testing  the  new  “Super  77.”  Price:  $2299.50  (see  Price  Note  below./ 


/Inifoiiiicmg'— The  Fmste&t  Twine -Tie 

Baler  in  the  World ! 


New  “Super  77”  bales  up  to  12  tons  an  hour- 
and  more -in  field  tests  on  private  farms 

New  Holland  proudly  introduces  the  “Super  77” — the  new  baler 
for  the  farmer  or  custom  operator  who  puts  a  premium  on  capacity. 

Design  is  based  on  the  time-tested  features  of  the  famous 
Model  77.  The  big  increase  in  tons  per  hour  is  made  through  25 
new  improvements  to  cut  friction,  reduce  power  waste. 

Result?  Carefully  timed  runs  on  private  farms  across  the 
country  throughout  the  ’53  season  showed  again  and  again  that 
the  “Super  77”  can  bale  12  tons  an  hour.  Under  good  conditions, 
results  were  even  higher. 

For  extra  speed  at  haytime,  richer  feed,  see  your 
New  Holland  dealer.  He  carries  a  complete  line  of  4  balers  priced 
from  $1457.25  (see  Price  Note  below).  The  New  Holland  Machine 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


There’s  nothing  cheaper  and 

easier  to  feed  than  a  square, 
neatly  sliced  New  Holland 
bale.  Hay  is  rich  in  protein¬ 
bearing  leaves  and  blossoms, 
thanks  to  New  Holland’s 
high-speed  harvesting. 


New  HOLLAND 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming11 


hew  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


A  New  Holland  engineer  explains  the  new  suspension  of  the  redesigned 
pickup  on  the  “Super  77”  to  farmers  attending  a  field  test.  New  sealed 
roller -bearing  cam  followers  have  been  installed  to  increase  service 
life  and  reduce  maintenance  costs. 


Certified  Twine  for  trouble-free  baling 

New  Holland  Twine  bears  the  United  States  Test¬ 
ing  Company’s  Seal  of  Approval.  It’s  Certified  for 
full  length,  full  quality,  full  strength.  You  can’t 
buy  a  more  dependable  twine. 


Price  Note:  Suggested  list  price  F.O.B.  Factory  plus  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  tubes  and  tires. 


I - 7 

|  Free  Catalogs! 

For  full-color  catalogs  giving  details  on  New  Holland’s  complete  baler  line,  I 
I  write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1204  Maple  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

I  I 

I  Name _ _  I 

Street  or  RFD _ | 

|  Town _ State - —  | 

Check  Model  catalog  you  want:  □  “Super  77”  □  Model  80  Wire-Tie 

I  □  Model  66  P.T.O.  □  Engine-Powered  “66”  □  Interested  in  a  demonstration?  j 

L _ J 


April  3,  1954 

H”  >/3 
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Be  prepared... and  save  time,  trouble  and  money 

With  a  full  season  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  planting  either 
scheduled  or  under  way,  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  rugged  months  ahead.  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor 
has  a  complete  line  of  Esso  Farm  Products  —  all  specifically  made 
to  meet  the  toughest  requirements  assuring  you  of  easier,  better 
farming,  more  profitable  crops  and  profits. 


Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  —For 

Extra  engine  protection... Extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car,  truck  or 
tractor. 

Essolube  HO  Motor  Oil— just 
right  for  heavy-duty  diesel  or 
gasoline  tractor  and  truck  en¬ 
gines.  A  dependable  motor  oil  for 
all-weather  conditions  and  for 
rough  going. 


New  “Total  Power”  Esso  Extra 
Gasoline  —  gives  tremendous 
power,  longmileage  and  high  anti¬ 
knock  performance  under  load. 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  —  for  “distil¬ 
late”  burning  tractors.  High 
power,  smooth  efficient  operation. 
Low  flashpoint  for  faster  starting. 
A  dependable  fuel  for  dependa¬ 
ble  performance. 


Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  —  the  newly  developed  lubricant  miracle 
which  does  a  complete  grease  job  on  all  types  of  equipment  —  trucks, 
tractors  and  passenger  cars.  Eliminates  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special- 
purpose  lubricants. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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The  Garden  Season  Starts 


The  perennial  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  live  over  Winter  and 
produce  their  crops  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  are  the  most  satisfactory  to  grow 
in  the  garden.  When  once  established 
they  require  very  little  attention  and 
usually  remain  productive  for  many 
years.  Asparagus,  rhubarb,  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blueberries  and 
other  small  fruits  should  be  set  out 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
With  a  good  selection  of  varieties, 
adapted  to  the  region  where  grown, 
proper  fertilization  and  kept  free 
from  weeds  by  cultivation  or  mulch¬ 
ing,  these  perennials  bring  in  returns 
from  early  in  the  season  throughout 
the  Summer. 

All  bare  root  plants  without  leaves 
should  be  set  as  soon  as  the  soil  can 
be  worked  without  puddling.  Ever¬ 
greens  and  other  plants  with  balled 
roots  can  be  set  later  but  should  be 
in  the  ground  before  the  new  growth 
starts. 

New  lawns  can  be  started  and  old 
lawns  repaired  when  the  grass  be¬ 
gins  to  turn  green.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  there  is  usually  abundant 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  the  surface 
does  not  dry  as  quickly  as  in  warm 
weather.  Grass  seedings  must  be 
well  established  before  hot  dry 
weather  comes. 

All  vegetables  and  flowers  that  are 
frost  hardy  can  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  This  is 
usually  about  the  time  the  daffodils 
and  the  earliest  shrubs  are  in  bloom. 
Plants  can  also  be  set  out  as  soon 
as  the  hard  frosts  are  over.  A  few 
plants  protected  by  paper,  plastic  or 
glass  covers  will  usually  produce  a 
crop  that  is  several  days  earlier  than 
later  plantings  without  protection. 
All  members  of  the  cabbage  family, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  roots  and 
bulbs,  peas,  lettuce,  spinach,  parsley 
and  celery  are  all  hardy  and  can  be 
started  quite  early  from  either  seeds 
or  plants. 

Sowing  the  Seed 

Seeds  germinate  best  in  firm  soil 
as  near  the  surface  as  they  can  be 
placed  without  drying  out.  When  the 
soil  is  cool  and  moist,  shallow  plant¬ 
ing  and  very  light  covering  give 
the  best  results.  Later  sowings,  when 
the  surface  dries  out,  can  be  placed 
deeper  with  more  covering. 

Mellow  soils,  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter,  need  not  be  turned 
over  if  the  surface  is  free  from 
weeds  and  trash.  A  light  scraping 
with  a  hoe  and  smoothing  with  a 
rake  soon  after  all  of  the  frost  has 
gone,  will  put  these  soils  in  good 
shape  for  early  planting.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
few  good  days  that  are  available 
early  in  the  season.  Fertilizers  can 
be  added  after  the  plants  are  up. 

If  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of 
weeds  and  grass,  and  the  soils  need 
lime  and  are  low  in  fertility,  then 
turning  the  soil  with  a  plow  or  spade 
is  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  to 


get  them  in  condition  for  planting. 
But  wait  until  the  soil  has  settled 
after  a  god  rain  before  sowing  small 
seeds.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary 
to  roll  or  tamp  the  soil. 

Insects  on  Early  Plantings 

Cutworms  are  nearly  always  pres¬ 
ent,  and  early  plantings  must  be 
protected  from  them.  Prepared  baits 
are  the  most  satisfactory  '  materials 
to  use;  the  new  insecticide,  Hepta- 
chlor,  is  effective  and  easy  to  apply. 
These  should  be  scattered  over  the 
area  planted  before  the  seedlings  are 
above  ground.  Plants  that  are  set  in 
the  open  are  particularly  vulnerable. 
A  paper  collar,  wrapped  around  the 
stem,  will  give  fairly  good  protec¬ 
tion.  Metal  cans  with  tops  and 
bottoms  cut  out  protect  from  cut¬ 
worms.  A  piece  of  cheese  cloth  or 
cellophane  over  the  top  of  the  can 
will  give  protection  from  flea  beetles 
and  from  cold  windy  weather. 

The  cabbage  maggot,  white  grubs 
and  wireworms  are  often  very  de¬ 
structive.  Calomel  dust  (four  per 
cent  calomel  in  gypsum)  placed 
around  the  stems  of  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  broccoli,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabbage  family,  at  the 
time  of  setting  has  long  been  used 
successfully.  Chlordane  is  even  more 
effective.  Two  ounces  of  40  per  cent 
chlordane  wettable  powder  in  12 
gallons  of  water  can  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  cup,  poured  around 
the  stem  soon  after  planting.  Either 
material  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
before  planting  radishes,  turnips  or 
potatoes.  Use  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  pound  per  1,000  square  feet 
and  mix  with  the  top  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil  immediately  after 
spreading.  Since  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  chlordane  will  give  root 
crops  a  slight  off-flavor,  it  is  best 
to  apply  this  material  a  year  or  two 
j  in  advance.  Wireworms  are  attracted 
j  least  to  legumes  such  as  peas,  beans, 
limas,  clover  and  alfalfa,  free  from 
grass  and  weeds.  By  rotating  root 
corps  with  these  legumes,  wireworm 
infestation  may  be  reduced  so  that 
chemical  treatment  may  not  be 
needed.  D.  F.  Jones 
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Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.75 

Botany— An  Introduction  to 
Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier  .  .  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  6.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . ; .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQuestion .  4.50 
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This  picture  shows  Sandra  and  Charles  (Sam)  Stinger,  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Stinger,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  holding  a  basket  of  vegetables  raised  by 
Sam,  age  nine.  The  basket  was  entered  in  the  vegetable  collection  exhibit 
at  the  Cattaraugus  County  Fair  at  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  last  September.  In 
competition  with  adult  gardeners  and  farmers,  Sam  won  a  third-prize 
ribbon  and  one  dollar  for  his  collection.  The  basket  contains  a  pumpkin,  a 
caserta  squash  16  inches  long,  lettuce,  onions,  beets, .carrots  and  wax  beans. 
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Check  below  or  write  on  blank  line  any 
farm  machine  or  tractor  that  Interests  you. 
J.  I,  Case  Co..  Dept.  Racine,  WL. 
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and  favored  the  amendment.  It  was 
written  into  and  retained  in  the  law, 
and  it  is  there  still.  The  meaning  for 
the  East  was — low  eligibility! 

What  effect  does  this  have?  In  my 
township  of  Haycock  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  all  of  the 
farmers  grow  some  wheat.  The  type 
of  farming  is  dominated  by  poultry- 
dairy  operations.  Only  two  farmers 
in  Haycock  Township  could  vote  in 
last  year’s  wheat  referendum. 

Faced  with  overproduction  of 
wheat,  the  government  wished  to 
cure  it  through  acreage  controls.  To 
get  the  “rank  and  file”  opinion,  it 
put  the  matter  to  a  vote.  Of  some 
2,100,000  wheat  growers  in  the 
nation,  800,000  were  eligible  to  vote. 
Most  of  the  ineligible  growers,  more 
than  a  million,  were  in  the  East.  The 
ineligible  growers  have  small  acre¬ 
ages  but  the  wheat  they  grow  is 
very  important  to  their  livelihood. 
But  they  could  not  vote!  What  kind 
of  a  “rank  and  file”  opinion  is  that? 

Leonard  Drorbaugh 


Quotas  in 


Wheat 


HE  average  farmer  in  the 
Northeast  is  behind  the  8- 
ball!  Look  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  and  his 
wheat.  Because  of  a  refer¬ 
endum,  held  last  Summer, 
which  favored  marketing 
fj!tfot3S7Jhe  has  had  his  wheat  rationed 
to  him — a  distinct  economic  disad¬ 
vantage  and  a  breach  of  democracy. 
So  that  the  western  grower  can  have 
a  high  price  for  his  wheat,  many  of 


the  Northeast 

trator  of  the  AAA  at  that  time,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hearing  to  submit  four 


fits  of  those  that  are  larger?”  Mr. 
Evans  answered  that  such  growers 
were  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
benefits  except  that  of  voting.’  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  that  was  of  fore¬ 
amendments  to  the  Act  of  1938.  The  most  consideration  because,  in  spite 


first  amendment  was  that  farms 
growing  15  acres  or  less  be  exempted 
from  marketing  quotas  and  their 
operators  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  referendum.  The  reason  for  this, 
he  maintained,  was  that  15  acres  was 
the  average  for  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  made  easier  and 


the  eastern  farmers,  not  entitled  to  more  economical. 


a  vote,  must  accept  wheat  acreage 
restrictions.  If  they  raise  wheat  on 
more  than  15  acres,  they  become 
subject  to  the  quotas. 

Wheat  is  of  direct  importance  to 
the  West.  Out  in  the  West  and  North- 
Central  parts  of  the  nation,  which 
comprise  those  States  considered  to 
be  the  bread  basket  of  the  United 


Injustice  of  “No  Vote” 

The  administration  was  going  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies, 
but  from  expediency  felt  that  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  was 
justified  that  would  deny  many 
people  the  right  to  vote.  After  Mr. 


of  not  voting,  they  were  still  subject 
to  penalities  if  they  wished  to  go 
over  15  acres  during  a  year  when 
quotas  were  in  effect.  Also,  in  spite 
of  not  voting,  if  quotas  were  im¬ 
posed,  they  had  the  alternative  of 
cutting  back  livestock  or  using  a  less 
profitable  method  of  operation.  In 
both  cases  it  is  their  livelihood  that 
is  jeopardized  —  and  jeopardized 
without  a  vote. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  Dr. 
O.  O.  Wolf,  President  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  that 
time  and  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
submitted  a  joint  statement  which 


S+afes"'  the  farms  are  biCT  and  have  Evans  had  explained  this,  Senator  emphasized  their  concern  over  this 

^  t  ^  r  l  11*  c  c  A  T  1  i.  n  w  v»  V-v  1  Wi  n  <4  i  If  -vie,  w\  i  R  +1  /-»  i  D  til 


large  acreages  of  wheat.  According 
to  the.  Bureau  of  Census,  the  aver¬ 
age  1939  acreage  of  threshed  wrheat 
per  farm  in  this  region  was  57 
acres.  Wheat  is  the  crop  out 
there.  It  is  raised  to  be  sold  for 
human  consumption  due  to  a 
sparse  livestock  population  and 
a  topography  suited  to  mechani¬ 
zation.  The  price  is  bid  up  by 
man  so  that  it  would  be  extrava¬ 
gant  to  buy  it  shipped  for  live¬ 
stock  feed.  Consequently,  the 
East  must  do  for  itself  the  best 
it  can.  Out  West  in  1949  more 
than  84  per  cent  of  the  wheat 


Lucas  asked  him:  “As  I  understand 
it,  if  he  plants  15  acres  or  less,  he 
is  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  bene- 


problem  and  its  ramifications.  But 
no  further  open  debate  took  place 
on  it.  Succeeding  reports  accepted 


jrown  was  sold.  Thus,  with  the 
dependency  of  the  western  grow¬ 
er  on  a  good  price,  the  spectacle 
of  marketing  quotas  holds  no 
alternative  for  him.  He  wants 
the  high  price  and,  if  need  be 
he  can  cut  acreage  to  get  it. 


Case  Model  “200”  Side 
Rake.  Four-bar  reel  has 
side  motion  that  shortens 
travel  of  hay  .  .  .  saves 
valuable  leaves  .  .  .  makes 
for  smooth  clean  pickup  by  baler  or  chopper. 
Two  wheel  ground  drive  keeps  reel  speed  in 
step  with  travel  in  any  gear.  Semi-mounted 
type  works  with  Case  Eagle  Hitch  or  other 
3-point  hitches.  Reel  adjusts  by  hydraulic  con¬ 
trol.  Also  available  in  pull  type  for  remote 
hydraulic  or  manual  control  with  any  tractor. 


See  Your  Case  Dealer ...  let  him  demonstrate 
new  things  to  help  you  save  crops,  time  and 
harvesting  expense.  While  you’re  there,  ask 
him  about  the  Case  Farm  Income  Payment 
Plan  to  fit  the  time  you  have  money  coming  in,} 


Eagle  Hitch  Mower  mounts  quickly  on  any  of 
three  sizes  of  Case  Tractor  with  Eagle  Hitch. 
Hydraulic  control  lifts  it  clear  to  back  into 
corners  or  for  transport.  Safety  break-back  re¬ 
leases  cutterbar  if  it  strikes  an  object.  Relocks 
by  backing  tractor. 


Model  “E-2”  4-Way  Elevator  takes  back¬ 
breaking  labor  out  of  grain  and  feed  storage 
jobs.  Handles  small  grain,  ear  corn,  chopped 
hay  or  bales  without  spillage.  Elevates  up  to 
45  degrees.  Drives  by  engine,  belt,  PTO  or 
electric  motor.  Balanced  for  one-man  set-up 
and  transport. 


Wheat  Is  Important  to  Eastern 
Farms 

Or  the  other  hand,  wheat  is 
of  indirect  importance  to  the 
eastern  farmer.  But  the  fact  that 
it  is  indirect  does  not  make  it 
any  less  important  than  wheat  to 
the  West.  Both  East  and  West 
make  part  of  their  living  by  it, 
but  in  different  ways: 

The  farms  in  the  East  are 
smaller  and  therefore  they  have 
less  land  to  plant  to  wheat.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
in  1939  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  threshed  dn  average  of 
10  acres  of  wheat  per  farm;  only 
58  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was 
sold.  Wheat  has  many  uses  to 
the  eastern  farmer  aside  from 
selling  it  for  human  food.  To 
him  it  is  the  mbst  desirable 
nurse  crop  and  has  the  highest 
feeding  value  per  unit  of  yield. 
He  depends  a  great  deal  upon  it 
to  raise  a  dense  livestock  popu¬ 
lation.  Unable  economically  to 
buy  it  from  the  West,  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  must  raise  his  own 
wheat  and  cannot  sacrifice  it  as 
a  nurse  crop.  What  this  adds  up 
to  is,  that  in  the  West  with  a 
high  price  and  a  smaller  pro¬ 
duction  the  farmer  can  still 
make  a  tidy  sum.  For  the  East, 
wheat  is  more  than  a  price  to  be 
kept  high.  Despite  a  high  price, 
decreased  production  will  cause 
a  cut  in  livestock  or  the  forced 
use  of  a  less  profitable  method 
of  farm  operation. 

The  fact  that  wheat  quotas 
were  put  to  a  vote  and  approved 
is  more  theoretical  than  real.  It 
was  put  to  a  vote,  but  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  51  per  cent  of  wheat 
growers  were  ineligible  to  vote. 
What  percentage  of  these  grow¬ 
ers  were  in  the  East?  Look  at 
the  difference.  In  1949,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  had  an  average 
°f  12  acres  of  wheat  to  thresh; 
Kansas  farms  averaged  152 
acres.  One  needed  15  acres  to 
qualify  as  a  voter  in  the  refer¬ 
endum.  Most  of  the  ineligible 
51  per  cent  were  in  the  East. 

Where,  did  the  15-acre  eligi¬ 
bility  come  from? 

.  Wheat  quotas  have  not  been 
imposed  since  1941  and  1942; 
and  1943  was  the  first  time  that 
they  were  actually  voted  on. 
Their  legal  basis  was  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
and.  Public  Law  74,  which  was 
approved  on  May  26,  1941.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  Senate  hearing  in  March 
1941,  R.  M.  Evans,  Adminis- 


New  Savings 

Every  Step 


in  Haying- 


Case  Model  “140  Baler  with  double 
plunger  makes  neat,  firm,  uniform  bales, 
twine-tied  to  stay  tied  with  regular  twine  .  .  . 
easy  to  handle,  haul  and  store  .  .  .  and 
sliced  for  easy  feeding.  Floating  pick-up 
and  continuous  side  feed  handle  hay  gently 
. . .  save  more  protein-rich  leaves. 


Look  first  to  forage  for  savings  that  spell  low-cost  gains 
on  your  livestock.  Cut  at  the  peak  of  protein  .  .  .  cured 
to  conserve  carotene  .  .  .  handled  to  hold  every  precious 
leaf  possible  . . .  hay  can  be  a  rich  ration  that  spares  your 
grain  and  concentrates.  Look  to  these  latest  Case  hay 
machines  to  keep  more  of  the  perishable  nutrients  in 
your  hay — and  to  keep  down  the  man-hours  which  are 
the  major  part  of  its  cost. 
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Use  Multiple  Strength 
International  Fertilizer 


PRING  APPLICATION 


It  will  pay  you — in  bigger  yields,  finer  quality  and 


Blackberry- Raspberry  Hybrid 


Hybrids  from  crosses  between 
different  species  of  plants  or  animals 
are  always  of  interest.  Only  by  at¬ 
tempting  the  cross  is  it  possible  to 
determine  whether  any  offspring  will 
result.  And  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  the  new  individual 
cannot  be  predetermined.  Probably 
the  best  known  cross  of  this  kind  in 
the  animal  world  is  the  mule,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mating  a  jackass  to  a  mare. 

In  the  plant  kingdom,  wide  crosses 
are  more  common.  One  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  best  known  is  the  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  a  radish  and  cabbage.  But  this 
odd  combination  never  became  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  commercial  plant.  An¬ 
other  notable  example  of  a  plant  hy¬ 
brid  is  the  Loganberry.  In  1881, 
Jodge  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
introduced  this  fruit,  and  it  is  now 
rather  widely  grown  in  the  North¬ 
west.  According  to  the  originator’s 


Robert  A.  Wesselmann,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  hybrid  berry  produced  by 
crossing  the  Hailsham  red  raspberry 
and  the  Eldorado  blackberry.  It  is 
hardier  than  the  Loganberry  and 
continued  investigations  and  im¬ 
provements  with  it  at  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Station  may  resut  in  its 
adaptability  to  the  Northeast. 

account,  it  came  about  as  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  a  western  trailing 
blackberry  (or  dewberry)  and  a  red 
raspberry. 

Hardier  Hybrid  Needed  for 
Northeast 

Fruit  breeders  at  the  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Station  have  attempted  to  cross 
locally-adapted,  upright  blackberries 
with  raspberries  in  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
ducing  new  Loganberry-like  fruits 


adapted  to  growing  conditions  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  —  where 
climatic  conditions  are  more  severe 
than  those  of  the  Northwest.  But 
these  inter-specific  crosses  have  sel¬ 
dom  resulted  in  a  fertile  combi¬ 
nation.  Very  large  numbers  of  flowers 
must  be  pollinated  to  produce  any 
seed  at  all,  even  though  a  raspberry 
or  a  blackberry  fruit  normally  con¬ 
tains  50  or  more  seeds. 

In  the  work  at  Geneva,  a  number 
of  cultivated  red  raspberry  varieties 
were  crossed  with  both  wild  and 
cultivated  blackberries.  Forms  with 
different  numbers  of  chromosomes 
were  also  used.  The  chromosomes 
carry  the  hereditary  factors  in  the 
microscopic  germ  cells. 

In  all  cases  where  raspberry  pollen 
was  used  on  blackberry  pistils,  the 
resulting  seedlings  failed  to  grow  to 
maturity.  However,  when  the  black¬ 
berry  pollen  was  used  to  fertilize  the 
raspberry  blossom,  several  of  the 
resulting  seeds  grew  to  maturity  and 
are  now  producing  fruit  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  A  knowledge  of  the  genetic 
makeup  of  each  parent  was  found 
to  be  of  value  in  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram;  more  viable  seeds  were  ob¬ 
tained  when  both  parents  had 
double  the  normal  number  of 
chromosomes.  To  date,  about  25  hy¬ 
brid  plants  with  good  vigor  have 
resulted  from  some  50  different 
crosses  employing  a  total  of  more 
than  1,800  flowers. 

Two  Classes  of  Plants  Produced 

The  new  plants  fall  into  two 
classes  with  respect  to  their  fertility, 
or  ability  to  produce  fruits.  One 
class,  like  the  mule,  is  sterile.  Only 
an  occasional  drupelet  develops.  The 
sterility  can  be  explained  as  a 
chromosomal  sterility.  These  plants 
have  three  sets  of  the  heredity-bear¬ 
ing  chromosomes  and  are  called 
triploids.  Triploids  generally  fail  to 
produce  good  seed. 

The  rest  of  the  new  hybrid  plants 
fall  into  the  tetraploid  class — that 
is,  they  have  four  sets  of  chomo- 
somes.  Each  cell  inherits  two  full  sets 
from  each  parent.  The  combination 
is  compatible  and  these  plants  pro¬ 
duce  good  seed  and  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  this  new  hybrid 
possesses  the  characteristics  of  both 
the  blackberry  and  the  raspberry. 
If,  on  further  test,'  the  hybrid  does 
not  prove  entirely  acceptable  in  it¬ 
self,  the  plant  scientists  intend  to 
cross  it  back  to  the  original  parents 
in  order  to  intensify  the  desirable 
qualities. 

John  Einset  &  Charlotte  Pratt 


more  profit — to  use  multiple  strength  grades  of 
International  Fertilizer  for  spring  application. 

Many  New  York  growers  are  getting  better  results 
by  using  generous  amounts  of  multiple  strength 
International  Fertilizers  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
pasture  grasses  and  other  spring  crops. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  dealer  is  ready  to  arrange 
for  prompt  delivery  of  the  tonnages  you  need  in 
regular  or  multiple  strength  locally  recommended 
grades.  See  him  now.  Be  sure  to  get  enough  to  do  a 
good  job.  The  slight  extra  cost  of  using  plenty  of 
well-balanced  fertilizer  is  a  wise  investment  that 
means  bigger  yields  and  profits. 

You’ll  want  to  get  time-tested,  quality  International 
Fertilizer  for  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time. 


Plont  Food  Division 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 
District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plants  at 
Buffalo ,  New  York  and  Woburn,  Massachusetts 


Roadside  Sales  of  Farm  Produce 


When  we  moved  to  the  farm  my 
wife  and  I  decided  to  grow  all  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  we  could  with¬ 
out  hiring  outside  help.  As  a  result, 
we  planted  such  a  wide  assortment 
of  seeds,  plants  and  trees  that,  it 
turned  out,  we  could  not  consume  all 
the  produce  ourselves. 

So,  in  a  small  way,  we  tried  road¬ 
side  selling  to  dispose  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  products  and  also  to  help  with 
expenses.  The  farm  is  not  located  on 
a  main  highway,  but  we  soon  found 
out  that  far  more  produce  than  we 
could  raise  without  hiring  outside 
labor  could  be  sold  at  a  fair  price 
to  neighbors  and  passersby. 

Having  been  on  the  buying  side  of 
the  counter  at  one  time,  we  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  appeal  of  high 
quality  to  the  produce  buyer.  We 
never  offer  anything  of  inferior  or 
uneven  quality,  always  give  full 
measure  and  price  at  about  the 
current  store  quotations.  This  policy 
induced  a  good  deal  of  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  which  brought  us 
customers  from  places  many  miles 
distant. 

Quality  is  important  not  only  with 
fruits  but  also  with  such  common 
vegetables  as  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
People  like  freshly  dug  potatoes  and 
will  pay  fair  price  for  them.  If 

potatoes  are  stored  in  an  old- 

fashioned  cave,  or  at  least  in  a  cool 
moist  place,  they  will  keep  in  a  de¬ 
sirable  condition  for  months.  Our 

neighbor  who  grows  potatoes  had 

little  difficulty  in  selling  his  crop  last 


season  with  the  surplus;  this  was  due 
to  the  better  harvest  quality  of  his 
potatoes  and  then  the  favorable 
storage  conditions  under  which  they 
were  kept. 

As  for  cabbage,  a  solid  medium- 
sized  head  will  sell  much  more 
readily  than  the  larger  sort.  We  seem 
never  to  have  enough  of  the  very 
early  cabbage.  While  we  have  not 
grown  crops  especially  for  sale,  with 
the  exception  of  sweet  corn  arid 
tomatoes,  all  of  the  vegetables  which 
we  ourselves  like  have  been  sold  in 
season  on  the  stand. 

The  early  varieties  of  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  the  easiest  to  sell. 
Strawberries  rank  first  at  our  stand, 
with  red  raspberries  and  blueberries 
close  seconds.  Black  raspberries  are 
not  now  widely  grown  and  for  that 
reason  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
them.  A  small  planting  of  black¬ 
berries  has  provided  for  som.e  sales 
at  the  stand,  too. 

Our  Bartlett  pears  are  all  prom¬ 
ised  to  buyers  long  before  they  are 
picked;  this  is  true  also  of  some 
other  fruits  we  grow,  notably  the  Con¬ 
cord  seedless  grapes,  ideal  for  pies 
and  jam.  Concord  type  grapes  are 
rarely  found  in  the  stores  today,  so 
what  might  once  have  seemed  like  a 
very  liberal  planting  of  grapevines 
has  brought  us  many  customers  from 
near  and  far.  They  appear  delighted 
to  find  old-fashioned  blue,  white  and 
red  grapes  once  again. 

Roscoe  Brumbaugh 
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It  is  not  good  to  dwell  too  much 
on  the  past  but  sometimes  it  is  well 
to  take  a  trip  down  memory  lane. 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  every  ware¬ 
house  in  Brazil  was  stuffed  to  the 
limit  with  coffee.  The  planters  were 
in  a  bad  way  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  no  longer  buy  their  sur¬ 
plus.  The  government  was  in  bad 
because  so  much  of  its  revenue  was 
tied  up  in  coffee  for  which  there  was 
no  sale.  Finally,  Uncle  Sam  came  to 
the  rescue  by  buying  millions  of 
pounds  of  their  coffee. 

Of  late  years,  Mexico  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  South  American  countries  be¬ 
sides  Brazil  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  producing  coffee.  We 
must  admit,  however,  that  with  our 
great  increase  in  population  and  our 
present  day  prosperity,  consumption 
has  increased  greatly.  The  next 
thing  is:  what  can  you  do  about  it? 
You  women  have  tremendous  power 
in  your  hands  if  you  choose  to  use 
it.  Here  are  some  suggestions.  Stop 
serving  coffee  to  PTA  and  club 
luncheons.  At  home,  serve  tea  and 
cocoa  at  least  once  a  day  instead  of 
coffee.  When  the  demand  decreases, 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  bring  down  the  price  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level.  That  is  what  we  found 
down  memory  lane. 

Calvin  has  remodeled  a  large  part 
of  the  hay  loft  into  a  place  for  the 
laying  hens.  The  big  hen  house  has 
been  given  a  thorough  cleaning, 


The  Cream  of  the  Smile 

From  the  bottle  to  the  pitcher  to  the 
cup, 

There’s  a  little  cream  which  none  of 
them  gives  up; 

So  the  smiles  which  pass  along 
from  face  to  face 

Leave  a  little  beauty  spot  to  mark 
the  place. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


brooder  equipment  installed  and  a 
large  batch  of  baby  chicks  are  peep¬ 
ing  merrily  away.  This  time,  he 
bought  the  cross  between  the  Black 
Minorca  and  the  White  Leghorn, 
with  a  few  California  Grays. 

The  old  groundhog  popped  back  j 
into  his  hole,  thus  predicting  six  j 
more  weeks  of  Winter,  but  in  spite  ; 
of  that  the  weather  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  mild.  The  entire  Midwest 
is  still  feeling  the  effects  of  the  long  | 
drouth  of  last  year.  In  Illinois,  there  ; 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  water  with 
most  of  the  shallow  wells  still  dry. 
That  is  true  also  of  Michigan  and  in 
some  places  in  Indiana.  Further 
West,  in  the  Wheat  Belt,  the  ground 
is  so  dry  that  they  have  had  terrible 
dust  storms.  It  seems  odd  but  it  is 
true  that  a  dust  storm  in  Kansas 
often  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
Missus  to  go  outdoors  and  wash  our 
windows.  These  dust  storms  are 
generally  followed  by  snow  or  light 
rain  and  we  feel  the  effects  of  the 
dust  even  this  far  east.  There  are 
western  farmers  who  have  learned 
by  sad  experience  to  plant  a  broad 
evergreen  windbreak  on  the  north 
and  west,  but  even  so  the  high 
winds  can  fill  the  houses  with  dust 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  people  have 
learned  to  stay  indoors  in  a  dust 
storm  and  thus  they  do  not  get  their 
lungs  full. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
interest  in  irrigation.  Fortunately, 
we  are  blessed  in  our  part  of  the 
country  with  three  rivers  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  creeks.  Each  year,  more 
and  more  farmers  install  irrigation 
systems.  This  is  a  fruit  growing  dis¬ 
trict,  especially  noted  for  crops 
like  strawberries  and  raspberries,  so 
the  farms  run  small  and  can  be  irri¬ 
gated  without  too  much  expense. 
Some  people  rip  thin  canvas  into  six 
inch  strips,  sew  the  ends  of  the  strips 
together,  then  run  the  whole  strip 

April  3,  1954 


through  the  sewing  machine  to  make 
a  hose.  These  strips  of  canvas  hose 
are  laid  between  the  rows  from  six 
to  eight  feet  apart  and  the  water 
forced  into  them.  The  seepage  keeps 
the  top  soil  moist.  Some  people  go  to 
a  great  deal  more  expense  by  in¬ 
stalling  pipes  on  posts  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  the  ground  with  the 
pipes  perforated  with  small  holes  at 
frequent  intervals.  In  that  way, 
when  water  is  forced  in,  it  spurts 
out  like  rain.  That  is  quite  costly 
but,  once  installed,  will  last  for 


ground,  I  am  back  at  my  old  early 
spring  job  by  going  to  the  ravine, 
chopping  as  many  sumac  poles  as  I 
can  carry  and  bringing  them  up  to 
the  woodlot.  In  time,  I  will  saw  them 
into  short  lengths  and  split  them  into 
small  pieces  and  thus  fill  my  big 
woodshed  for  next  Winter.  That  is 
looking  a  long  way  ahead  but  it  is 
the  only  job  available  to  me  right 
now,  and  who  wants  to  sit  around 
the  house  when  the  spring  breeze  is 
blowing  and  the  birds  beginning  to 
sing?  Thus,  we  ramble  along  and  all 
is  well  at  Long  Acres..  L.  B.  Reber 
Michigan 


Black  Knot  of  Plum 

I  have  eight  plum  trees,  half 
Abundance  and  half  Bradshaw, 
which  seem  to  have  become  infected 
with  black  knot.  The  black  knots 
were  cut  out  but  even  so,  last  year 
and  this  year  black  knot  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  malady? 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y.  c.  m. 

Black  knot  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
to  which  the  scientist  gives  the  name 
Dibotryon  morbosum.  If  not  kept 


under  control  it  can  become  most 
severe.  In  some  areas  it  has  caused 
the  elimination  of  plum  orchards. 
Pruning  out  the  knots,  as  you  have 
done,  as  soon  as  they  become  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  is 
necessary  if  control  is  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  best  to  make  cuts  about  six 
to  eight  inches  below  the  knots  and 
burn  the  prunings  right  away.  The 
disease  can  be  spread  from  infected 
wild  plum  and  chokecherry  trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  Scout  around 
and  try  to  remove  any  infected  trees. 
Fortunately,  plum  knot  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  regularly  sprayed  plum  or¬ 
chards.  The  regular  spray  program 
controls  it.  A  -spray  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  during  the  dormant  period 
prior  to  bud  breaking  is  recom¬ 
mended.  In  severe  cases,  this  spray 
should  be  followed  by  one  or  two 
more  sprays  at  two-week  intervals. 

L.  D.  T. 


The  agricultural  population  pro¬ 
duces  the  bravest  men,  the  most 
valiant  soldiers,  and  a  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  the  least  given  of  all  to  evil 
designs.  —  Cato  ( Pliny  the  Elder, 
Historia  Naturalis). 


very  many  years. 

For  my  part,  with  no  snow  on  the 


Chooser  JOHN  DEERE  #j|*COMBINE 


Tj’R.OM  one  crop  to  anotner — all 
JL  through  the  harvest  season,  you  can 
depend  on  a  John  Deere  2  5  Combine  to 
save  more  grain,  more  seed  from  every 
acre. 

The  full-width,  straight-through  de¬ 
sign  gives  you  tremendous  capacity  for 
clean,  fast  threshing  in  all  your  crops 
regardless  of  conditions.  And  those 
master  crop  savers — the  quick-change 
cylinder  speed  control  and  aggressive 
open-bar  grate  with  snap-in  inserts, 
make  a  whale  of  a  difference,  partic- 

NAVy  BEANS 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  the  crop-wise  25  Combine  with  six-  or  seven- 
foot  cut.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  him.  Ask,  too,  about 
the  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 


JOHN 

Moline 


for  Every  Combineabie  Crop 


ularly  in  tough  crops  such  as  clover. 

Long-lived,  rubberized  platform  and 
feeder  canvases  —  heavy-duty  threshing 
units  .  .  .  all-steel  straw  rack,  riding  on 
“live”  rubber  bushings  .  .  .  husky  steel 
cleaning  shoe  with  hillside  dividers  .  .  . 
heavy  frame  and  hitch  .  .  .  abundant 
flotation  and  clearance  for  soft  or  muddy 
fields  .  . .  25-bushel  grain  tank — all  these 
extra  value  features  mean  dependable 
time-  and  dollar-saving  service — more 
profit  from  every  combineable  crop  you 
grow. 


Send  for  Free  Literature 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.,  Dept.  P37 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  25 
Combine. 
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UNTREATED  APPLES 


More  and  better 
apples  and  peaches 
with  PHYGON-XL! 


Bushels  of 
extra  dollars 
for  you! 


TREATED  WITH  PHYGON-XL, 
THE  ORCHARD  FUNGICIDE 


It  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  tree  to  apply  Phygon-XL,  for 
it’s  the  least  expensive  organic  fungicide  you  can  use.  But 
more  important,  you’ll  market  far  more  *1  apples  for  far 
greater  profits.  Phygon-treated  apples  ripen  more  uni¬ 
formly.  You’ll  have  fewer  “rejects”  because  Phygon-XL, 
when  properly  applied,  gives  you  almost  100%  apple  scab 
control. 

Besides  apple  scab,  Phygon-XL  effectively  controls 
bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches,  California  blight  of 
peaches,  brown  rot  and  blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach 
leaf  curl  and  many  other  fungus  diseases.  Phygon-XL  is 
simple  to  apply.  It  mixes  effectively  with  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  fungicides  and  insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pol¬ 
len  and  bees  and  does  not  affect  odor  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 


Order  Phygon-XL  or  formulations  containing  Phygon  from 
your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


N  augatsick  ChemicaS*x 

Division  of  United  Stoles  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTSCUT 

producers  oi  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  milicides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 
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LIGHTNING  ROD 
SYSTEMS 


GUARD  Your  Property  from 
Lightning’s  Destructive  Force 

lightning  is  the  thief  cause  of  rural  fires. 
You  can  lose  in  minutes  what  has  taken 
s  lifetime  to  build.  A  modern  IPC  Light¬ 
ning  Rod  System  stops  Lightning  in  its 
tracks  —  prevents  loss  of  life,  property 
and  income.  Invest  In  this  security  NOW 
and  be  free  from  Lightning  worries 
FOREVER. 

Write  Dept.  IRN — TODAY — for  informa¬ 
tion  on  special  prices  for  winter  surveys. 
OPENINGS  for  DEALERS-SALESMEN 


Independent  Protection  Go.,  Inc. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 
13  N.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

$250,000  New  and  Used  Tractor  Parts,  150  Models, 
describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guar. 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


ROTOMATIC  "Self  Propelled" 

ROTARY  TILLER 


rv 

\  V 


\ 


High  in  VALUE  y 
Low  in  PRICE 


Send  lei 
NATIONAL'! 


The  effortless  action  of  this 
powerful  tiller  makes  work 
in  the  garden  a  real  pleasure. 
P10WS-DISCS- HARROWS 
and  CULTIVATES  in  one 
operation  . . . 
QUICKLY  and 
.THOROUGHLY. 


ONLY 

9950 


.  EASY  STARTING  2  H.P.  BRIGGS  ENGINE 
.  FINGER  TIP  THROTTLE  CONTROL 
.  UNBREAKABLE  MALLEABLE  STEEL  TINES 
•  SEMI-PNEUMATIC  RUBBER  WHEELS 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


PAINT,  Outside.  Factory  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 
SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PL  A  NTS  —  LEA  D I N  G  VARIETIES 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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The  Lore  of  the  Covered  Bridge 


Soon  after  dinner  on  one  of  the 
!  ast  days  of  March  in  1842 — the  23rd, 
perhaps  —  a  big,  lumbering  mail 
coach  left  York,  Pa.,  for  Harrisburg 
with  four  horses  pulling  it.  Inside 
was  the  full  complement  of  passen¬ 
gers,  12  in  all,  including  a  very 
young  bride.  The  bridegroom,  a 
smart  and  somewhat  spoiled  young 
Englishman  just  out  of  his  twenties, 
was  perched  up  with  the  driver.  He 
had  with  him  a  large  and  important 
notebook  and  his  name  was  Charles 
Dickens,  Esquire.  He  was  seeing 
America. 

His  being  the  thirteenth  must  have 
been  bad  luck,  for  just  on  the  edge 
of  York  a  fourteenth  traveller  ap¬ 
peared  and  demanded  a  seat.  Of 
course  he  might  have  gone  inside 
and  held  the  bride  on  his  lap.  But 
he  missed  that  distinction  and,  in¬ 
stead,  climbed  up  and  sat  “middle” 
on  the  driver’s  seat,  thus  pinning 
down  the  bridegroom’s  right  leg  and 
right  arm,  and  reducing  the  note¬ 
book  to  a  mere  piece  of  baggage.  The 
only  entry  therein  for  that  stage  of 
the  trip  is  the  rather  peevish  remark 
that  the  scenery  was  tame.  That 
entry  held  good  as  far  as  York 
Haven. 

Devout  Pennsylvanians  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that,  from  York 
Haven  on,  the  Englishman  approved 
of  what  he  saw.  On  his  right  flowed 


served  a  covered  bridge  which  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  Mohawk  River  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth  and  is 
about  600  feet  in  length,  supported 
by  15  wooden  piers.”  Other  bridges 
are  mentioned,  but  incidentally.  For 
instance,  one  at  Utica,  which  they 
took  in  their  stride  at  the  start  of 
a  side  trip  to  Trenton  Falls,  is  thus 
disposed  of:  “They  crossed  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  upon  a  covered  bridge.” 

On  the  Susquehanna’s  little  sister 
river,  the  Delaware,  about  a  year  be¬ 
fore  Dickens  had  persuaded  himseif 
that  he  was  not  dreaming,  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Fell  had  an  experience 
with  a  covered  bridge  that  might 
have  begotten  nightmares  instead  of 
fulfilling  them.  I  have  the  story, 
better  told  than  I  can  tell  it,  from 
one  who  remembered  it. 

Mr.  Fell  was  a  deputy  toll  collec¬ 
tor  on  what  in  those  days  was  called 
the  Center  Bridge,  a  covered  bridge 
of  considerable  antiquity  that  con¬ 
nected  the  Pennsylvania  shore  with 
the  Borough  of  Stockton  on  the 
Jersey  side.  He  was  on  duty  in  the 
early  hours  of  January  8,  1841  when 
the  record  flood  of  all  time  came 
rampaging  down  from  Easton,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  every  bridge  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh  to  tidewater  at 
Trenton.  There  were  five  of  those 
bridges,  some  new  and  some  old, 
but  all  built  by  men  who  knew  the 


the  wide  Susquehanna,  dotted,  he  river,  or  thought  they  did.  But  all 
says,  with  green  islands;  on  his  left  five  of  them  went  down  like  a  row 
were  craggy  rocks  clothed  with  pine  of  dominoes.  When  Center  Bridge 
trees.  Mist  "wraiths,  he  tells  us,  of  a  went  down,  Mr.  Fell  went  down  with 
hundred  fantastic  shapes,  moved  it. 

solemnly  upon  the  water,  silently  There  are  several  ways  of  explain- 
and  mysteriously,  in  the  gloom  of  ing  how  Mr.  Fell  got  into  the  water, 
the  evening.  We  like  that;  but  we  but  none  of  them  are  quite  convinc- 
must  hasten  on  to  his  account  of  ing.  One  is  that  he  was  asleep  at 
an  experience  such  as  can  happen  to  the  gate,  and  that  when  he  woke  up, 
a  man  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  Here  he  found  his  particular  section  off 
is  his  account  of  it  in  his  own  the  piers  and  partly  submerged,  and 
language.  that  he  was  being  subjected  to  what 

“We  crossed  the  river  by  a  wooden  might  well  be  described  as  the  pro¬ 
bridge,  roofed  and  covered  on  all  cess  of  “churning.”  Anyhow,  he 
sides,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  managed  to  transfer  himself  to  a 
It  was  profoundly  dark;  perplexed  piece  of  fiat  flotage,  buoyant 
with  great  beams,  crossing  and  re-  enough  to  support  him,  and  present¬ 
crossing  it  at  every  possible  angle;  ly  to  start  off  down  the  five-mile 
and  through  the  broad  chinks  and  stretch  to  the  New  Hope-Lambert- 
crevices  in  the  floor,  the  rapid  river  ville  bridge. 

gleamed,  far  down  below,  like  a  The  Lambertville  bridge  had  been 
legion  of  eyes.  We  had  no  lamps;  and  two  years  a-building  and  had  with- 
as  the  horses  stumbled  and  flound-  stood  27  years  of  ice  and  high  water, 
ered  through  this  place,  toward  the  It  had  cost  close  to  $70,000  and 
distant  speck  of  dying  light,  it  therefore  had  been  designed  to  last, 
seemed  interminable.  I  really  could  It  consisted  of  six  spans  supported 
not  at  first  persuade  myself  as  we  on  seven  massive  piers  of  good  Lam- 
rumbled  heavily  on,  filling  the  bertville  rock.  Its  floor  had  been 
bridge  with  hollow  noises,  and  I  held  raised  full  six  feet  above  the  high- 
down  my  head  to  save  it  from  the  est  up-to-then  high-water  mark, 
rafters  above,  but  that  I  was  in  a  That  mark,  however,  was  now  about 
painful  dream;  for  I  had  often  five  feet  under,  and  the  tops  of  the 
dreamed  of  toiling  through  such  surges  were  flicking  the  floorboards 
places,  and  as  often  argued,  even  at  where  there  was  still  gangway.  The 
the  time,  ‘This  cannot  be  reality.’”  Jersey  end  of  the  bridge  was  being 
I  am  told  that  this  is  the  best  de-  battered  by  all  sorts  of  wreckage—- 
scription  of  a  covered  bridge  ever  ice,  saw  logs,  lumber  piles,  coal 
written;  at  least,  it  is  the  most  pre-  barges,  and  a  miscellany  of  bridges, 
tentious.  But  here  is  another  offered  houses  and  barns.  By  the  time  Mr. 
for  comparison.  It  is  clipped  from  Fell  and  his  raft  arrived,  the  three 
one  of  those  heart-throb  romances,  easternmost  spans  were  in  the  river 
published  in  1841  and  entitled  “Alida  and  the  crest  of  the  flood  was  being 
by  an  Unknown  Author.”  The  “un-  diverted  to  the  right.  Mr.  Fell  went 
known  author”  gives  the  harassed  along,  lying  flat,  very  flat,  and 
Alida  a  four-chapter  breathing  spell  clutching  the  timbers. 

(and  the  poor  girl  needs  it,  as  does  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
the  reader!)  by  inserting  without  praying,  but  the  fact  is  that 
apology  a  detailed  account  of  a  trip  his  float  found  a  hole  under  the 
from  New  York  City  to  Niagara  bridge  big  enough  to  scrape  through. 
Falls  over  the  just  opened  Erie  Mr.  Fell  himself  was  scraped  a  wee 
Canal  in  about  1826.  “During  their  bit  and  partly  disrobed,  but  he  made 
ride,”  says  the  account,  “they  ob-  it  and  went,  with  what  of  life  was 
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ROYSTER 


BALANCED  DIETS 
MAXIMUM  YIELD 
BIGGER  PROFITS 


Field  tests  have  proved  repeat¬ 
edly  that  most  soils  lack  and  all 
crops  must  have  these  SIX  plant 
foods.  That's  why  ever  y  ROYSTER 
analysis  contains  all  six  in  cliprnr 
c ally  controlled  and  guaranteed 
amounts.  Here  s  how  they  help 


your  crops. 


•  NITROGEN  for  rapid 

growth 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

for  maturity  and  yield 

POTASH  for  health 

and  quality 


LFUR  for  vigor 

tone 


MAGNESIUM  OXiOE 

for  color  and  snap 


Top-quality  in  every 
respect,  Royster’s  with  6  plant 
foods  guaranteed,  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends.  Means  more  now  than  ever. 
Returns  up  to  $10  for  each  dollar 
you  invest.  Don’t  set¬ 
tle  for  less  than  the 
best.  See  your  near¬ 
est  Royster  Agent 
TODAY. 

©  1951  F  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 
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CALCIUM  OXIDE 

for  sturdy  plants 


22  factories  and  12  sales  offices  conveniently  located 
to  serve  farmers  in  20  states 

P.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Home  Office:  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 
Baltimore,  Maryland  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


left  in  him,  on  down  the  river  to¬ 
ward  Trenton.  That  goal,  however, 
he  did  not  quite  make.  At  Yardley 
his  raft  yawed  to  the  right  and 
snagged.  He  was  seen,  carried  ashore, 
identified,  stimulated,  patched  up 
and  put  to  bed. 

These  great,  multiple  covered 
bridges  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware 
and  the  Mohawk.  And  it  is  just  as 
well  they  have.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  them  is  that  they  served  the 
public  better  than  the  ferries  which 
they  displaced.  There  was  nothing 
picturesque  about  them.  They  had 
no  more  charm  than  one  would  find 
in  an  enormously  long  cowshed.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  masterpieces  of  carpentry 
work,  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  lovely  little  covered  bridges 
one  can  still  find  far  up  the  brooks 
and  streams  that  feed  our  rivers. 
These  are  the  jewels,  and,  like 
jewels,  depend  for  their  beauty  upon 
their  settings. 

Some  40  years  ago  I  lived  for  a 
time  on  neighborly  terms  with  one 
of  the  fine  old  bridges.  Just  a  little 
up  the  river  from  Lambertville  a 
Tennysonian  brook  comes  bickering 
down  out  of  a  wooded  glen,  crosses  - 
a  bowl-like  hollow  of  an  acre  or 
two,  ducks  under  the  old  Raritan  | 
Canal  and  the  railroad  tracks,  and  ; 
joins  the  Delaware.  The  name  of 
the  brook  is  “The  Alexauken,”  a 
mystical  name  for  an  idyllic  stream. 
Where  the  Alexauken  is  at  its  loveli¬ 
est,  the  road  to  Stockton  crosses — in 
those  times  by  means  of  a  perfect 
covered  bridge.  I  knew  it  well.  My 
little  boys  played  in  it  romping,  and 
under  it  puddling.  But  it  is  no  longer 
there.  Long  ago — “so  long  ago  that 
nobody  remembers  just  when”  —  it 
was  burned.  “Tramps  probably”  1 
am  told.  Now  a  rusty  old  steel 
bridge  is  in  place  of  it.  The  valley 
where  friendly  cows  once  grazed  is 
now  grown  up  to  brush  and  weeds. 
Lambertville  lies  in  the  center  of 
that  strip  of  the  Delaware  that  every 
artist  in  America  knows  as  the  New  | 
Hope-Center  Bridge  country.  The 
Alexauken  Valley  might  have  been 
kept  worthy  of  a  place  in  it. 

I  read  in  some  book  not  long  ago 
that  the  great  number  of  covered 
bridges  that  once  spanned  so  many 
of  Pennsylvania’s  streams  were  first 
built  by  Germans  who  brought  the 
idea  from  across  the  seas,  not  from 
the  comparatively  flat  lands  of  the 
north,  but  from  the  mountainous 
Rhineland  of  the  south.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  do  know  that  one  looks  down 
on  the  falls  at  Schaffhausen  from  a 
covered  footbridge;  and  not  far 
above  Basle,  at  a  place  called 
Laufenburg,  there  is  (or  was  not 
long  ago)  a  wooden  covered  bridge 
that  connects  the  German  part  of  the 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  Swiss  part  on  the  left.  And, 
where  Lake  Lucerne  narrows  to  be¬ 
come  the  Reuss,  there  is  a  wooden 
bridge  that  dates  back  to  1333.  And 
about  that  bridge,  if  I  can  do  so 
without  being  accused  of  ranking 
myself  with  Dickens,  let  me  quote  a 
passage  from  my  notebook. 

“I  crossed  the  old  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Reuss  in  the  course  of  my 
walk.  This  is  a  very  old  footbridge 
and  crosses  the  river  at  an  angle  so 
that  it  makes  a  shortcut  across  town. 
It  is  called  the  Kapellbruecke.  There 
are  paintings  in  the  bridge,  triangu¬ 
lar  ones,  set  in  the  roof  between  the 
bridge  posts  like  gables.  They 
seemed  well-preserved  and  not  so 
very  bad  paintings.  They  represent 
battle  scenes,  and  state  affairs,  and 
so  on.  The  bridge  is  a  quaint'  old 
structure  and  is  much  used.”  And 
this  footnote  is  added:  “The  121  tri¬ 
angular  paintings  celebrate  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  old  Switzei's  and 
the  sufferings  of  their  patron  saints, 
Leedegar  and  Maurice.”  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  date  of  the  note  is 
July  12,  1902.  Much  may  have  been 
altered  in  the  last  50  years. 

Louis  E.  Boutwell 

New  York 
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Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars— your  trucks— your  gasoline-powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -  A"  gasoline  or  Tydol  Ethyl. 
Try  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your  horsepower. 


♦ 


There’s  a  need  for  reforesting 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  reforestation.  Since  1926,  the  total 
forest  acreage  planted  in  the  United  States  was  just  about 
7,000,000— and  there  are  75,000,000  acres  which  ought  to  be 
planted.  On  every  farm  there’s  a  need  for  some  reforesting,  so 
start  now.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  get  a  forester’s  advice  first. 


Sign  for  Sealed-In  Horsepower 

You  bought  a  lot  of  horsepower  when  you  got 
your  modern  car  and  truck.  Seal  in  all  that 
power  with  VEEDOL  High- Detergency  motor 
oil.  Its  famous  “Film  of  Protection”  resists 
blow-by — seals  in  all  the  power  your  engines 
were  built  to  deliver.  So  use  all  your  horse¬ 
power.  Depend  on  VEEDOL  High-Detergency. 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves 
oil — by  giving longer  service  between  oil  change  • 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel— by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4-  It 
saves  repair  bills— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements— by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  save  money  with  1 50-Hour  VEEDOL. 
It’s  the  better  tractor  oil  by  the  clock. 


•  • 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine, 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  A  blow-out 
can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new  Federal 
Flying -A- tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take  a  chance? 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


'  i-U  il 
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The  other  day  my 
youngest  boy  came 
up  with  a  corker. 

“Dad,”  he  asks,  “What’s  a  man?”  A 
real  serious  question  it  was,  too! 
Seems  to  me  a  boy  learns  what  a 
man  is  by  “studying”  his  father. 
Maybe  as  we  work  around  the  place 
we’re  apt  to  forget  that  little  boys 
are  watching  everything  we  do.  .  . 
studying  up  on  how  to  be  “a  man.” 
Same  way  with  the  daughter.  .  . 
she  looks  to  dad  as  a  model  of  the 
man  she’s  gonna  marry  one  day. 
When  you  think  about  it,  is  there 
any  bigger  responsibility  a  dad  can 
carry? 


“What’s  a  man?”  Well  doggoned 
if  I  can  say.  A  man  shaves,  sure.  .  . 
so  the  little  feller’s  at  your  razor, 
years  before  his  whiskers  sprout.  But 
that’s  nothing.  What  else  does  a 
father  say  when  his  boy  asks, 
“What’s  a  man?” 

I  made  a  stab  at  explaining,  kinda 
weak.  First  off,  a  man’s  strong.  Not 
muscle-strong,  but  strong  in  his  heart 
so  he’s  honest,  fair,  tolerant,  kind. 
He’s  got  self-control  and  an  even 
temper.  He  doesn’t  shout:  he  doesn’t 
bully.  He  stands  up  for  what  he 
thinks  and  says.  .  .more  often  than 
not  he  takes  the  blame  when  things 
go  wrong.  He’s  an  honest,  God-fear¬ 
ing,  salt-of-the-earth  fella  who  re¬ 
spects  the  rights  of  other  folks.  I 
haven’t  got  the  whole  answer  but 
there’s  one  thing  sure.  .  .we  don’t 
want  to  ever  forget  that  wide  little 
eyes  are  watching,  studying  on 
“What’s  a  Man?” 

Say,  I’d  like  to  speak  a  piece  on 
behalf  of  “Bossie,”  she’s  really  a 
pretty  dainty  eater  you  know.  Last 
year  I  talked  about  the  new  Watkins 
Stock  Mineral  Block,  I  told  you  how 
handy  it  was  to  use.  I  said  just  set 
it  out  by  the  water  trough  and  cattle 
would  take  just  as  much  as  they 
need.  Well  yesterday  I  saw  that  one 
of  my  customers  took  me  at  my  word 
and  set  it  out  by  the  water.  .  .right 
in  the  mud.  That’s  not  very  appetiz¬ 
ing,  is  it?  The  Watkins  Stock  Mineral 
Block  is  a  wonderful  way  of  feeding 
minerals.  .  .but  do  me  a  favor  will 
you,  put  it  on  a  box  or  something  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  mud.  It’ll  last 
longer  and  it’ll  be  more  appetizing 
too. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  put  in  a 
word  for  Watkins  Insect  Dusts.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  think  about  the 
insects  that’ll  be  lunching  on  those 
tender  plants  before  long.  Watkins 
Insect  Dusts  contain  Rotenone  as  the 
active  insect  killer.  (Rotenone  is  an 
effective  insecticide  that’s  SAFE.) 
For  control  of  those  bugs  that  can 
ruin  a  garden,  ask  your  Watkins  man 
about  his  Insect  Dusts  ...  be  pre¬ 
pared  when  the  hungry  hordes  strike. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


The  1.  R.  Watkins  Co. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


More  than  5,000  Maine  people  are 
expected  to  come  to  the  University 
of  Maine  campus  at  Orono  April  5-8 
for  the  47th  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week.  About  40  of  the  speakers  will 
be  from  out-of-state;  another  100 
are  from  Maine,  and  the  remaining 
60  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Maine.  Something  will 
be  doing  every  minute  from  •  the 
opening  session  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  5,  lfight  through  until  the 
closing  banquet  and  old-fashioned 
dance  on  Thursday  evening,  April  8. 

Among  the  recent  Maine  farms 
named  Tree  Farms  for  carrying  on 
outstanding  woodlot  practices  for 
sustained  jdelds  were  Stanley  B. 
Lord,  Bethel,  Oxford  Co.;  A.  W. 
Frecker,  Jr.,  Fai'mington,  Franklin 
Co.;  Seth  E.  Gray  and  Cleveland 
Thurston,  both  of  Steuben,  and  Elden 
L.  Lyon,  Machias,  all  in  Washington 
Co.;  G.  Summer  Johnston,  Dover  - 
Foxcroft,  Piscataquis  Co.;  Norman 
W.  Hamlin,  Oxford,  Oxford  Co.;  and 
Charles  H.  Buck  &  Son,  Naples, 
Cumberland  Co. 


ports  that  six  new  potato  varieties, 
all  still  unnamed,  the  Kennebec,  and 
a  numbered  USDA  variety  have 
proven  either  as  good  or  better  for 
potato  chips  than  the  old  Russet. 


Home  Hoi'ticultural  Day  will  be 
held  at  Murkland  Hall  on  Wednes¬ 
day,-  Api’il  7,  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Durham.  Grape 
arbors,  tapping  shade  trees  for  maple 
syrup,  all-purpose  dusts  and  sprays, 
shell  beans,  bees,  killing  poison  ivy, 
watei'ing  house  plants,  movies  on 
roses  and  chrysanthemums,  shade 
trees,  shnjbs,  and  new  vegetable  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  features.  Everyone  is 
invited. 

New  Hampshire  poultrymen  might 
well  use  this  rule  of  thumb  for 
feeding  laying  birds,  suggests  Rich¬ 
ard  Warren,  Extension  poultry 
specialist.  Feed  25  pounds  for  100 
hens  for  body  maintenance  and  one 
more  pound  for  each  10  per  cent  egg 
production.  For  example,  100  birds 
laying  at  50  per  cent  rate  should  eat 
30  pounds  of  feed  a  day. 

The  New  Hampshire  station  re- 


Town  and  Country  Days  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  Burling¬ 
ton  are  scheduled  for  April  9  and 
10.  Bulk  milk  cooling,  irrigation,  di¬ 
versification  and  even  atoms  are  on 
the  program.  All  Vermonters  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend.  Special  sessions  for 
homemakers  will  be  held  April  9, 
with  demonstrations  and  talks  and 
exhibits  scheduled. 

Representing  Vermont  in  the  New 
England  Green  Pastures  Program 
this  year  will  be  Glen  Button,  Chel¬ 
sea,  Orange  Co.;  Lester  Smith,  Ex¬ 
tension  agronomist  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont;  and  Mendoza 
Couture,  Morrisville,  Lamoille  Co. 
Button  will  serve  as  the  farmer  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  England  judging 
team.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Committee.  Couture  will  be 
the  fai'mer  member  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

James  K.  Howe  and  Sons,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Orange  County,  Vermont, 
have  a  six-year-old  Holstein  cow 
they  are  mighty  proud  of,  named 
Howacres  Ormsby  Polly.  Having  re¬ 
cently  finished  a  record  of  1,023 
pounds  of  fat  and  24,243  pounds  of 
milk  in  361  days,  she  thus  became 
the  30th  cow  in  the  history  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  to  produce  1,000 
pounds  of  butterfat  on  twice-a-day 
milking. 

E.  H.  Loveland,  Stowe,  Lamoille 
County,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vei’mont  Dairymen’s 
Assn.  Other  officers  are  Mai’vin 
Clark,  Williston,  vice-pres.;  and  W. 
A.  Dodge,  secy.,  and  W.  C.  Arms, 
Burlington,  treas.,  all  of  Chittenden 
County. 

Ray  Allen,  South  Hero,  Grand  Isle 
Co.,  won  the  bronze  plaque  for  his 
apples  displayed  at  the  Farm  Pro- 


I0T0-H0E  bring*  you 
..POWER  OARDEHINO 


R0T0-H0E  $ 
complete 


16  PAGE  CATALOG 
IN  4  COLORS  fR£E 

Shows  ROTO-HOE  and  attachments  in  use,  all 
in  full  colors.  This  new  book  will  tell  all  you 
want  to  know  about  this  outstanding  garden  tool. 
We  will  also  send  you  name  and  address  of 
nearby  dealer  where  you  can  arrange  for  a 
demonstration. 

Send  Coupon  Today  ^ 

ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Co. 

BOX  78  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


at  lowest  Cost  / 

You  can  no  longer  afford  to  work  so  hard  at 
gardening  and  lawn  care  by  hand — ROTO-HOE 
offers  you  such  ease  of  operation,  efficiency  and 
“customer-proven”  value,  and  at  such 
low  cost  that  your  investment  will  pay 
for  itself  the  first  year. 

New,  Easy,  and  Proven  Way 
to  Buy  Power  Equipment 

Many  home  gardeners  and  farmers  will 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  by  purchasing 
the  ROTO-HOE  way — .you  buy  what¬ 
ever  attachment  you  want  now  and 
add  others  as  you  need  them.  All  are 
low  in  cost,  use  the  same  basic  2  h.  p. 
Lauson-powered  unit.  And  they  will 
easily  hang  on  garage  or  tool  shed  wall, 
out  of  the  way.  Years  of  experience  in 
perfecting  ROTO-HOE  plus  plenty  of 
“garden-testing”  by  thousands  of  users 
insures  your  satisfaction. 

Best  Value  in  the  Business! 

Every  year  more  and  more  gardeners 
recognize  that  ROTO-Hoe  offers  most 
value  for  their  money.  Remember,  you 
get  the  complete  ROTO-HOE  for  only 
$134*.  Before  you  buy  any  other  ma¬ 
chine,  look  at  the  price  tag  and  ask 
what  it  includes,  how  many  vital  parts 
cost  extra.  We  believe  you  will  at  once 
realize  that  your  dollars  buy  the  most 
with  ROTO-HOE. 


To  ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Co. 

Box  78,  Newbury,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  your  new  full  color  16-page 
catalog  and  name  of  nearby  dealer  where  I 
can  see  ROTO-HOE  and  attachments. 


Name  . 

St.  &  No . 

City,  Zone,  State 


Insist  on  an  PitilCA 
WINDROW  PICK-UP  because 


-W; 


mMr. 


No  other  pick-up  can  match  its  record 
of  success!  In  a  highly  competitive 
market,  the  Innes  Pick-Up  continues  to 
lead  through  sheer,  all-around  merit. 

This  precision  -  engineered  pick-up 
gets  in  as  close  to  100%  of  your  crop 
as  is  humanly  possible.  It  will  not 
wrap  or  clog.  One  man  can  easily 
attach  it  —  no  need  to  remove  sickle 
guards.  Built  to  last.  Easy  to  main¬ 
tain.  Gives  you  your  money's  worth 
in  every  way.  Over  100  models  to 
fit  most  combines  and  conditions. 


J 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


FLOATING 

PICK-UP 


Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  uneven 
ground.  Following  the  contour  of  your 
field,  it  "floats  out"  rough  and  uneven 
terrain.  Constant  adjustments  of  your 
combine  platform  are  eliminated. 
Custom-fit  to  S.  P.  combines. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


INNES  FEEDER  is  the  only  attach¬ 
ment  that  fluffs  out  and  distributes 
the  windrow  equally  along  the  entire 
length  of  your  wide  cylinder  combine. 
Travel  Yi  faster,  harvest  up  to  50% 
more  grain  and  seed.  i 

¥ 


S  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


OUR  SERVICE  PLEDGE 

There  is  no  better  service  anywhere. 

Ever  since  the  original  Innes  Pick- 
Up  was  patented  30  years  ago,  Innes 
Company  has  spent  every  working 
day  developing  superior  windrow¬ 
harvesting  equipment.  It's  their  spe¬ 
cialty  and  they  claim  to  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Innes  Company  takes  pride  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  service  year  after  year 
to  everyone  they  deal  with. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
describing  all  Innes  equipment  for 
better  windrow  harvesting. 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS 
AREA  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

LOEGLER  &  LADD 
98-106  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


when  you  use 

Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 


BAKING 

POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture..* 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
RN-27,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ;  :  •* 
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Go  in  &  get  it 
with  a 


New  Idea -Horn 
Loader! 


Manure  handling  is  fast  and  easy 

and  so  are  many  other  jobs  when  you 
have  a  New  IDEA-Horn  Loader.  It’s  a 
real  “go-getter”  . . .  goes  anywhere  your 
tractor  v/ill  go  and  gets  the  job  done 
fast.  Exclusive  telescoping  cylinders  on 
No.  50  loader  give  it  low  profile  and 
high  lift.  Works  under  low  clearances, 
in  tight  spots.  Handles  easily,  mounts  or 
comes  off  quickly.  Only  4  tapered  pins 
to  remove.  Built  to  traditional  standards 
of  ruggedness  that  have  made  New  Idea 
famous. 

There’s  a  model  to  fit  practically  every 
tractor,  including  a  new  model  for  the 
Allis  Chalmers  WD.  No  matter  what 
make  of  tractor  you  own,  chances  are 
your  New  Idea  dealer  can  fit  it  with 
a  loader. 


/!?# 

Boom  &  m 

Grapple  Fork 

Dirt  Bucket  & 

Pitch  Control 

Straight  or 

Angle  Dozer  Blade 

Push-off 

Stacker 

Ten  interchangeable  Attachments 

Those  shown  above,  plus  scoop,  buck  rake 
and  manure  bucket.  All  of  these  handy  tools 
go  on  and  off  quickly,  easily. 

mail  the  coupon  below  for  additional 
information,  illustrated  booklets 


Mew  Idea  1 

farm  equipment  co.t 

Cold  water,  Ohio,  Dept.  1188 

Send  free  literature  as  checked: 


Dnliibviiog  (o>po<oiio 


□  Loaders  &  attachments 

□  Need  for  school  work 

□  I  farm _ acres 


name _ 


address 


COUNTY. 
STATE _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

i 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


ducts  Show  in  Barre.  Leon  English, 
South  Royalton,  Windsor  Co.;  Larry 
Pillsbury,  Burlington,  Chittenden 
i  Co.;  and  Vermont  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Randolph  Center, 
i  Orange  Co.,  were  egg  award  winners. ! 
i  Foster  Brothers,  Middlebury,  Addi-  j 
son  Co.,  won  the  top  award  for  hay.  | 


Donald  Prince,  a  fruit  farmer  in 
Turner,  Androscoggin  County,  has 
recently  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  State  of  Maine  Agricultural 
Advisory  Council.  The  Prince  Farm 
\  has  been  in  the  family  since  the 
year  of  1777. 

Merritt  Wright,  East  Longmeadow,  j 
Hampden  Co.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  formed  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Association  of  4-H  Fairs  and 
Field  Days.  Mrs.  Mabel  Chandler, i 
Duxbury,  is  vice-president  and  Mrs. 
Farnham  Smith,  Concord,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Starting  date  for  hatching  for  the 
1954  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contest 
among  Massachusetts  poultrymen  is 
;  March  24,  with  a  one-day  grace 
!  period.  The  closing  date  will  be  June 
1 2,  when  15  wing-banded  cockerels 
I  must  be  delivered  to  the  Brockton 
;  Cooperative  Poultry  Producers  plant 
!  at  Avon. 


Paul  Leffingweli,  Canaan,  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.,  won  the  State 
award  in  the  National  Junior  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  competition.  County 
winners  were  Duane  Blake,  Danbury, ! 
Fairfield  Co.;  Ralph  Wetherell,  Man¬ 
chester,  Hartford  Co.;  Paul  Leffing¬ 
weli,  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co.;  Richard 
Maly,  Hadiyrne,  Middlesex  Co.;  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Elbert  Augur.  Northford, 
New  Haven  Co.;  Allan  Rychling, 
Hebron,  Tolland  Co.;  and  Wilfred  La 
Mothe,  Plainfield,*  Windham  Co.  The 
winner  of  the  $75  award  presented 
by  the  NJVGA  was  Robert  Mc- 
Clatchey,  Vernon,  Tolland  Co.  An¬ 
thony  A.  Pallata,  North  Haven,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Vegetable 
Growers’  Assn  ,  presided. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Long-  Island’s  Nematode 
Quarantine 

The  Long  Island  quarantine  to 
i  control  the  golden  nematode,  a  seri¬ 
ous  pest  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes, 
,  has  recently  been  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  Suffolk  County,  right  out 
to  the  eastern  tip  of  the  island.  Com¬ 
missioner  C.  Chester  Du  Mond  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  announced 
the  extention  to  make  the  quarantine 
more  effective  and  to  include  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  disposal  of  grader 
dirt.  It  is  seen  as  further  protection 
to  the  Long  Island  potato  industry 
which  annually  markets  its  crop  for 
from  10  to  25  million  dollars. 

Grader  dirt  is  the  residue  of  soil 
and  other  debris  resulting  from  the 
handling  of  potatoes  while  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  market.  Under  the  new 
regulation,  it  will  be  disposed  of  by 
the  grading  station  operator. 

The  quarantine  generally  limits 
the  growing  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
where  nematode  infestation  has  been 
detected.  Movements  of  potatoes 
tomatoes  from  these  areas  is  regu- 
,  lated.  The  department  said  the  effect 
1  of  the  quarantine  extension  on  the 
sale  of  potatoes  from  uninfested  land 
will  be  practically  negligible.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  asked  to  forego  growing 
potatoes  on  infested  land  in  1954. 

Because  of  the  confidence  placed 
I  in  the  quarantine  and  control  pro- 
|  cram.  Long  Island  potatoes  are  mov- 
’  ing  widely  in  trade  channels. 


FARM  BULLETIN 


Fountain 
of  Youth  for 
Tractors 


Actually,  tractors  are  built  to  “take  it”  under  average 
farm  conditions  for  years  ...  if  given  the  brand  of 
care  recommended  by  the  manufacturers.  Start  your 
tractor  care  program  this  spring  with  a  change  to 
fresh  Gulfpride  H.D.  Oil  in  the  crankcase.  Follow 
through  at  every  lubrication  point  with  a  Gulf  quality 
lubricant.  Be  sure  not  to  overlook  these  points: 


2,  Steering  Gear 

If  your  steering  gear  is  oil  lu¬ 
bricated,  keep  it  filled  to  the  filler 
plug  with  Gulf  Transgear  Lu¬ 
bricant  EP ,  S.A.E.  90  or  140  as 
recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  tractor.  It’s  the 
highest  quality  gear  lubricant 
you  can  use.  It’s  made  from 
highly  refined  oils  containing 
near  reducing  additives. 


1,  Front  Wheels 

You  should  remove  the  front 
wheels,  clean  and  repack  the 
bearings  periodically.  As  ex¬ 
plained  in  Operators’  Manual  & 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide,  we 
recommend  Gulf  All-Purpose 
Farm  Grease  because  of  its  un¬ 
usual  resistance  to  heat,  deteri¬ 
oration  and  breakdown.  Avail¬ 
able  in  5-lb.  cans,  35-lb.  pails 
and  100-lb.  drums. 


Another 
timely  tip  for 
spring! 


If  you  haven't  done  it  already,  drain  the  anti-freeze 
from  your  tractor  radiator.  Flush  the  radiator  thor¬ 
oughly  using  any  good  brand  of  radiator  cleaner. 
You  can  leave  this  solution  in  up  to  24  hours  under 
normal  operating  conditions.  Drain  and  refill  radia¬ 
tor  with  clean  water  adding  a  high-grade  rust  inhibitor. 


GULPS  BIG  3 
will  keep  ’em 
rolling! 


1.  Golf  All-Purpose  Form  Grease — saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf  3,  Gulfpride  H.  D,_the  high  detergency  motor  oil- 

keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 
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THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  19,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Iron  Age  Weed  Sprayers. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  Oliver  Tractor  line. 


Name _ 

Address. 
City . 


RFD . State - 


"P'ARMERS  who  spray  millions  of  acres  of  crops  and 
■*"  grasslands  with  weed  killers  every  year  know  the 
importance  of  weed  control  in  assuring  bigger,  better 
crops.  And  .  .  .  farmers  who  spray  the  Iron  Age  Way 
know  that  here’s  an  economical,  low  pressure  Weed  Spray¬ 
er  to  protect  crop  profits.  Oliver  Iron  Age  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  sprayers,  designed  to  operate  under  pressures 
of  30  to  250  lbs.  psi,  in  tractor-mounted  or  tractor-trailer 
models  to  fit  your  needs.  In  addition  to  regular  weed 
control  work,  you  can  quickly  convert  this  versatile  sprayer 
for  low  pressure  row  crop  work,  too,  or  for  many  spray¬ 
ing  jobs  in  and  around  the  barn  —  disinfecting,  insect 

control.  See  your  Oliver  Iron 
Age  Dealer  now  about  the 
Weed  Sprayer  that  makes 
weed  control  pay  off  for  you. 


IRON  AGE  TRAILER  TYPE  WEED 
SPRAYER  features  Oberdorfer  pump 
at  30  to  60  psi  and  34  ft.  boom. 
Special  8-way  selector  valve  permits 
use  of  any  section,  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  sections  of  boom,  from 
operator’s  seat. 


At  the  Vermont  Farm  Show 


Although  the  weather  cut  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  recent  annual  Farm 
Products  Show  and  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meetings,  the  4-day  Barre  con¬ 
clave,  Vermont’s  biggest  agricultural 
event  of  the  year,  entertained  more 
than  8,000  farmers  and  their  friends. 
The  products  show,  occupying  the 
center  of  the  exhibit  hall,  was  of  un¬ 
usually  high  quality.  Commercial 
firms  and  farm  organizations  lined 
the  walls  with  their  displays. 

Sugarmakers’  Day  was  observed 
the  opening  day  of  the  show  with 
meetings  and  discussions  of  interest 
to  the  maple  industry.  Much  concern 
was  expressed  by  members  of  the 
Vermont  Maple  Sugarmakers’  Assn, 
over  serious  damage  to  maple  trees 
in  recent  years  by  gypsy  moths  and 
tent  caterpillars.  State  forester  Perry 
H.  Merrill  said  the  insect  infestation 
is  at  its  peak,  and  he  feared  loss  of 
trees  that  lose  their  foliage  two  or 
three  times  from  insect  attack.  State 
and  community  action  to  control  the 
pests  was  recommended. 

Foresees  Surplus  Poultry  Products 

Alfred  Van  Wagenen,  managing 
director  of  the  Northeast  Poultry 
Producers  Council,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
told  a  session  of  Vermont  poultry 
producers  of  a  possible  imminent  and 
severe  over-supply  of  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
dairymen  and  potato  growers  into 
the  poultry  field  in  efforts  to  bolster 
their  falling  incomes. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dunlop,  research  pa¬ 
thologist  of  the  poultry  department 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
discussed  recent  developments  in  the 
control  of  respiratory  diseases.  He 
told  how  mass  immunization  by 
spray  and  dust  for  Newcastle  disease 
and  infectious  bronchitis  would  en¬ 
able  poultrymen  to  innoculate  as 
many  as  10,000  birds  in  an  hour;  this 
compares  with  600  birds  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  bird  method. 

Potato  growers  heard  Avery  E.' 
Rich,  plant  pathologist,  N.  H.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  discuss  verticillium 
wilt,  a  disease  which  has  caused 
some  Vermont  growers  trouble.  Crop 


rotation  and  seed  treatment  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  combat  this  disease. 

Dairymen  Object  to  Parity  Cut 

Dairymen  turned  out  in  large  num¬ 
bers  for  the  last  two  days  of  the 
show  and  evidenced  much  concern 
over  the  problems  facing  them.  The 
Vermont  Dairymen’s  Assn,  registered 
disapproval  of  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson’s  decision  to  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports  of  dairy  products  to  75  per  cent 
of  parity  while,  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  high  parity  supports  for 
the  feed  grains.  A  resolution  em¬ 
bodying  this  objection  was  approved 
by  300  dairymen  at  the  meeting.  An¬ 
other  resolution,  directed  to  members 
of  Congress,  urged  greater  use  of 
dairy  products  in  the  diets  of  the 
U.  S.  armed  forces.  A  discussion  of 
bulk  milk  cooling  brought  out  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  handling 
method.  Dairy  herd  health  problems 
was  the  topic  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Ranney  of 
the  Brucellosis  and  Tuberculosis 
Eradication  Dept.,  U.  S.  D.  A.;  farm 
mechanization  was  discussed  by 
George  Frick,  an  agricultural  econo¬ 
mist,  also  with  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

R.  D.  Aplin,  Boston  Milk  Market 
administrator,  told  dairymen  that 
signs  pointed  to  continued  high  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  milkshed.  He  reported 
that  there  were  2,000  more  heifer 
calves  on  farms  in  the  area  than  two 
years  ago.  A  milk  market  conference, 
with  dairy  leaders  participating, 
centered  mainly  on  milk  advertising 
plans.  Climaxing  the  show,  during 
the  annual  dairymen’s  banquet  was 
the  presentation  of  15  awards  to 
winners  of  the  various  divisions  in 
the  products  show.  Gov.  Lee  E. 
Emerson  made  the  first  presentation 
of  the  Distinguished  Farmer  Award 
by  the  Vermont  Forest  and  Farm¬ 
lands  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  Harry  H. 
Cooley  of  Randolph  Center,  Orange 
County. 

Meetings  of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Holstein,  Brown  Swiss  and  Ayrshire 
cattle  clubs  were  held  during  show 
week.  Other  groups  meeting  included 
the  Vermont  Beekeepers  Assn.,  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairy  Supervisors  Assn.  (DHIA 
testers).  W.  E.  Herwig 


"'When  Porky  hits  that  Bethlehem  Fence  he’ll  fold  up  like  an 

accordion.” 
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what’s  he  mao  about ?  it’d  be 
different  if  he  had  soap  to  contend  with/ 


April  3,  1954 


Planting  Program  Needed 
for  Tree  Fruits 

According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
the  tree  fruit  industry  in  New  York 
State  is  not  being  replanted  at  a 
sufficient  rate  to  maintain  present 
production  in  any  variety  of  fruit 
except  red  sour  cherries.  Part  of 
this  decline  is  due  to  adjustments 
necessary  to  bring  production  and 
demand  more  nearly  into  line,  part 
is  due  to  the  high  costs  of  bringing 
new  orchards  to  productive  age,  and 
part  is  due  to  a  lack  of  economic  in¬ 
terest  in  orcharding  as  a  result  of 
several  years  of  inadequate  returns. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  more 
favorable  for  the  efficient  orchardist 
and,  as  a  result,  more  interest  in  new 
plantings  is  apparent.  This  enthusiasm 
is  generally  tempered  in  the  minds 
of  experienced  growers  by  a  memory 
of  recent  hard  times,  and  by  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  very  high  capital 
investments  required  to  operate  an 
orchard  effectively  these  days.  There¬ 
fore,  the  grower  comes  to  realize 
that  planting  is  90  per  cent  planning, 
and  he  must  avoid  making  new  plant¬ 
ings  on  the  basis  of  rash  specula¬ 
tion  or  temporary  enthusiasm. 

It  is  perhaps  elementary  to  re¬ 
mind  growers  that  only  the  best  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  most  successful  fruit 
areas  are  suitable  for  new  orchard 
development.  Areas  having  poor  soil 
condition,  noor  air  drainage  or  other 
unfavorable  characteristics  will  only 
serve  to  contribute  to  surpluses  in 
years  of  high  production,  and  will 
fail  completely  in  less  favorable 
years.  There  are  great  advantages  in 
being  located  in  an  established  fruit 
district,  from  the  standpoint  of  stor¬ 
age,  sales,  purchase  of  supplies,  etc. 

As  to  fruit  varieties,  the  grower 
must  usually  base  his  plantings  on 
the  use  of  superior  strains  of  the  few 
standard  commercial  kinds.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  to  balance 
plantings  so  that  labor  peaks  are 
avoided,  and  harvest,  storage  and 
selling  are  extended  ove^  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  Cross-pollination 
is  necessary  in  most  fruit  varieties, 
except  peaches,  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  in  the  orchard  plan. 
The  necessity  for  simplified  operat¬ 
ing  procedures  in  spraying  and  har¬ 
vesting  makes  larger  blocks  and  the 
fewest  number  of  varieties  in  blocks 
desirable. 

In  planting  apples,  there  is  one 
basic  principle  which  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  discussed  at  growers’  meetings, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  dual-purpose 
varieties,  those  which  are  well 
adapted  to  both  fresh-fruit  and  pro¬ 
cessing  usage.  The  great  increase  in 
consumption  of  processed  apple  pro¬ 
ducts  seems  destined  to  continue,  and 
this  industry  no  longer  operates  on 
fruit  salvages  from  the  fresh-fruit 
surpluses.  Many  of  our  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  have  this  dual-pur¬ 
pose  quality,  so  growers  should  con¬ 
sider  both  outlets  in  planning  for 
the  future. 

The  overall  planting  program 
should  be  planned  on  a  long-term 
rotation.  Take  into  account  the  nor¬ 
mal  efficient  maximum  age  of  the 
variety  in  question,  and  the  age  re¬ 
quired  to  come  into  production.  Plan 
on  replacement  of  older  orchards  and 
less  desirable  varieties  in  such  a 
manner  that  new  plantings  will  re¬ 
place  old  with  no  loss  of  production 
totals,  so  that  the  business  will  be 
continuing  and  well  integrated. 

I  believe  that  carefully  planned 
new  plantings  made  on  the  basis  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  without  an  impulse  to 
speculate,  conducted  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner  with  due  regard  to  the 
investment,  which  must  be  made  be¬ 
fore  production  is  realized,  and  with 
regard  also  to  market  needs  as  best 
they  can  be  envisioned,  will  offer 
adequate  rewards  to  the  experienced 
grower  in  the  generation  to  come. 

Milton,  N.  Y.  James  R.  Clarke 


Help  increase  yields  from  limited  acreage— 
Improve  stands,  regardless  of  seed  quality 


1.  This  year’s  profits  may  depend  on  the  yields  per 
acre  you  get  from  limited  acreages.  Effective  seed 
treatment  is  one  low-cost  step  you’ll  want  to  take 
to  get  those  extra  bushels  per  acre. 

2*  Get  the  best  seed  you  can  but — regardless  of 
quality — treatment  will  help  it  grow  better.  Treat¬ 
ment  increases  stands  and  yields  yet  costs  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  Under  unfavorable  growing  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  save  reseeding  an  entire  crop! 

All  Seed  Grains  Need  "Ceresan"  Protection 

For  more  than  20  years  farmers  have  increased  yields 
with  "Ceresan.”  It’s  the  superior  product  known  and 
recognized  as  the  standard  for  seed  disinfectants.  "Cere¬ 
san”  gives  each  seed  a  protective  coat  and  also  releases 
a  disease-killing  vapor  that  penetrates  every  part  of 
the  bag  or  bin.  Use  it  on  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax  and 
rye  to  get  more  clean  grain  per  acre. 

Grass  &  Legumes  Catch  Better  with  "Arasan" 

You  can  get  far  more  pasture  and  hay  from  the  same 


amount  of  seed  by  treating  it  with  "Arasan.”  Alfalfa 
yields  increase  as  much  as  a  ton  per  acre.  Soybeans, 
too,  need  "Arasan”  treatment,  because  dry  fall  weather 
cracked  the  seed  coats,  making  it  easy  for  seed  to  rot  in 
the  soil.  "Arasan”  seals  these  cracks. 

Corn,  Beans  and  Peas  Need  I  &  D  (Insect 
and  Disease)  Protection 

If  you  suspect  wireworm  or  maggot  damage,  seed  may 
need  protection  against  insects  and  disease.  Du  Pont 
I  &  D  Seed  Protectant  does  both  jobs  well.  Contains 
lindane  to  kill  soil  insects,  plus  "Arasan”  to  prevent 
seed  rot  and  seedling  blight.  It’s  proven  for  field 
corn,  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas,  vegetables. 

See  your  seed  treater  or  dealer  now 


tk  ...  Q**i  1*140 


(gPPQNjD  Seed  Disinfectants 


Reg.  u.  s,  pat.  off 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  ...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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Milk  and  Dairy  News 

OPPOSITION  TO  DROP  IN  BUTTER  SUPPORT 

PRICE 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  testimony  going 
into  the  record  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  in  Washington  protesting  the  drop 
in  the  butter  support  price  from  90  to  75  per 
cent  of  parity  which  became  effective  April  1. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  adopted  a  resolution,  introduced 
by  Senator  Robert  McEwen,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  Assemblyman  Robert  Main, 
Franklin  County,  “deploring  the  imminent  re¬ 
duction  of  federal  price  supports  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  while  farm  feed  supports  remain  at  a 
high  level.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Paul  Graves  of 
Gouverneur  doffed  his  recently  acquired  ju¬ 
dicial  robes  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Committee  as  an  individual  dairy  farmer.  He 
urged  that  the  parity  cut  be  postponed  from 
April  to  October.  Other  producers  and  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  are  urging  that  the  15-point 
drop  be  graduated  over  a  three-year  period, 
five  -per  cent  a  year. 

While  the  parity  reduction  has  already  gone 
into  effect,  there  is  every  indication  that  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  introduced  to  reverse,  or  at  least 
modify,  Secretary  Benson’s  action.  At  this 
writing  its  chance  of  passage  would  seem  to 
be  good,  particularly  if  dairymen  got  busy 
and  contacted  their  two  U.  S.  Senators  and 
their  own  Congressman,  urging  them  to  sup¬ 
port  the  proper  corrective  legislation. 

♦ 

TWO  BIG  QUESTIONS 

Dairy  farmers  would  like  to  know — believe 
they  have  the  right  to  ask — when  they  are 
going  to  get  some  action  on:  (a)  Class  III 
milk  pricing,  and  (b)  the  recommendations 
in  the  Case  Committee  Report. 

The  Class  III  hearings  were  concluded  five 
months  ago  and  since  then  not  even  a  whisper 
has  been  heard,  either  from  Washington  or 
Albany.  The  need  for  a  higher  Class  III  price 
has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time;  with  the 
recent  sharp  fall  in  the  blend  price,  the  need 
is  even  greater. 

There  were  many  sound  recommendations 
in  the  Case  Committee  Report,  such  as  a  high¬ 
er  price  for  Class  I-C  and  Class  III  milk,  and 
a  tightening  of  pool  plant  requirements.  Since 
the  report  was  released  in  the  middle  of 
January,  the  silence  among  the  bigwigs  in  the 
industry  has  been  significant.  Could  that  be 
the  reason  why  no  one  has  had  the  courage 
to  put  these  recommendations  in  the  form  of 
proposals  to  amend  the  Federal  Order?  But, 
at  the  same  time,  do  not  dairymen  have  the 
right  to  be  heard? 

N.  Y.  CITY  ABANDONS  FARM  LEVY 

It  is  too  bad  that  dairy  farm  organizations 
cannot  always  act  together  as  effectively  as 
they  did  in  opposing  the  farm  levy  sought  to 
be  made  by  New  York  City  health  officials. 
Claiming  economy  as  the  objective,  someone 
in  the  city  administration  suggested  that  the 
city  should  make  farmers  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  periodic  inspections  of  their  dairies. 
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Though  the  charge  was  relatively  small — only 
$2.50  per  dairy  per  year,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  yield  would  be  close  to  $125,000. 

With  complete  unanimity  of  mind,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Blanford,  the  Milk  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  all  the  dairy  groups  joined  in 
protesting  the  assessment.  They  argued  that 
the  inspection  was  basically  a  consumer 
health  measure  and  that  the  cost  should  be 
borne  by  those  who  sell  to  consumers;  also 
that  the  cost  to  the  city  of  collecting  such 
inspection  fees  and  handling  the  necessary 
bookkeeping  would  almost  be  equal  to  the 
total  revenue. 

The  proposed  assessment,  properly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  nuisance  tax  on  farmers,  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  discard.  After  one  hearing  at 
which  producer  representatives  spoke  their 
piece — for  once  in  unison,  the  city  officials 
dropped  the  scheme. 


The  Slump  in  Farm  Exports 

WHAT  does  the  farm  export  slump  mean? 

In  1953,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  agricultural  exports  from 
the  United  States  dropped  17  per  cent,  while 
other  exports  climbed.  Farm  exports  were 
only  $2.8  billions,  against  $3.4  billions  in  1952 
and  the  postwar  peak  of  $4  billions  in  1951. 
Wheat  and  cotton,  though  still  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  dropped  88  and  40  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively.  ;  Exports  declined  also  in  lard,  grain 
sorghuiais,  soybean  oil,  barley,  potatoes  and 
some  other  crops,  but  rose  in  soybeans,  to¬ 
bacco,  evaporated  milk,  corn,  tallowr  and 
oranges.  In  order  to  gauge  or  guess  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  figures,  we  must  have  a  measur¬ 
ing  rod  for  them. 

There  is  a  choice.  First,  there  is  the  oldtime 
economic  standard — the  familiar  test  of  the 
market  place.  By  this  criterion  our  farm 
commodities  were  either  overpriced  for  the 
export  trade  or  offered  to  consumers  who 
were  undersupplied  with  money.  Second,  we 
have  the  social  standard — the  principle  that 
underlies  our  national  farm  program.  As  most 
Americans  must  realize  by  now,  the  social 
quarrels  fatally  with  the  economic  standard. 
Starting  with  the  idea  that  farmers  need 
government  help  to  overcome  their  disad¬ 
vantages,  it  props  farm  prices  regardless  of 
consumer  requirements  or  .  consumer  buying 
power  at  home  and  abroad.  In  other  words, 
it  ousts  the  market  and  enthrones  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  determinant  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  pay. 

Third,  we  have  the  historical  criterion — the 
principle  that  the  trend  of  exports  can  be 
understood  and  appraised  only  in  its  historic 
context.  This  obliges  us  to  consider  the  matter, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  old  and  possibly 
antiquated  economic  theory,  and  still  less  from 
the  standpoint  of  abstract,  impossibly  ideal 
social  justice,  but  from  the  Standpoint  of  how 
the  trouble  started,  developed  and  took  deep 
root.  By  this  criterion  we  consider  our  own  as 
well  as  the  world’s  response  to  the  American 
farm  export  problem. 

Unquestionably,  this  is  the  only  approach 
that  makes  sense.  First,  it  notes  the  farm  ex¬ 
port  trend,  basically  downward  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  with  only  temporary,  war- 
caused  interludes;  then  our  response  in  the 
depression  years,  a  compound  of  crop  controls 
and  price  supports;  then  our  re-entry  into  the 
export  field  for  the  reasons  of  World  War  II, 
the  cold  war  and  the  Korean  War;  and  cur¬ 
rently  the  readjustment  to  relaxed  world 
tension,  worldwide  gains  in  farm  production 
and  an  incipient  economic  recession.  Viewed 
from  this  standard,  the  farm  export  problem 
does  not  commit  us  to  preconceptions  either  in 
economics  or  sociology,  but  makes  us  consider 
simply  what  to  do. 

Moreover,  the  historical  approach  does  not 
shut  out  either  economics  or  sociology.  On 
the  contrary,  it  throws  light  on  these  aspects 
of  the  question,  from  the  standpoint  equally 
of  what  is  practical  and  what  is  fair.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  we  cannot  continue  boosting  our  farm 
production  for  export  for  a  world  that  ap¬ 
parently  cannot  or  will  not  buy  it.  Nor  can 
we,  without  considering  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  taxpayers  as  well  as  farmers, 
subsidize  agriculture  indefinitely.  Expediency 
will  show  us  what  to  do,  much  better  than 


will  simon-pure  free  enterprise  on  the  one 
hand  or  socialistic  doctrine  on  the  other.  And, 
as  a  starter,  we  might  at  least  bear  in  mind 
the  sheer  absurdity  of  artificially  boosting 
prices  and  production  simultaneously,  as  we 
do  when  we  retain  high  price  supports  and 
also  high  acreage  allotments. 


Twenty  Years  of  Progress 

SOME  twenty  years  ago  in  the  depths  of 
the  depression,  a  group  of  Pennsylvania 
dairy  farmers  organized  Lehigh  Valley  Co¬ 
operative  Farmers.  Actual  milk  handling 
operations  at  their  original  plant,  remodeled 
from  an  old  building,  began  August  15,  1934. 

Last  month  at  the  cooperative’s  annual 
meeting,  it  was  announced  that  membership 
has  increased  tenfold  to  3,215  farmers  and 
shareholders,  with  annual  sales  of  $12  million. 
A  dairy  herd  improvement  center  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  producers.  A  new 
dairy  plant — one  of  the  finest  in  America — has 
been  built.  Dividends  are  paid  and  have  been 
paid  to  cooperative  members  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Progressiveness  in  the  dairy  business  may 
be  credited  for  the  success  of  this  cooperative. 
Paper  bottles  for  milk  and  homogenization 
were  just  two  developments  pioneered  by  Le¬ 
high  Valley.  Responsibility  to  the  consumer — 
recognized  and  acted  upon — should  perhaps 
get  some  credit,  too;  the  highest  milk  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  maintained  from  the  start. 
Benefits  for  plant  employees  have  played  a 
part  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  business. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  success  has  been  the 
active  participation  by  the  membership  in  the 
operation  of  this  cooperative,  with  the  result 
that  63  per  cent  of  last  year’s  gross  receipts 
were  returned  to  the  member  farmers  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  milk.  Recognizing  the  work 
responsibilities  that  go  with  ownership,  these 
dairymen  have  directed  their  business  with 
personal  interest  and  enlightened  leadership. 
An  indication  of  the  faith  of  the  cooperative 
in  its  members — the  farmers  in  themselves — 
is  the  inscription  that  dominates  the  lobby  of 
the  beautiful  dairy  plant:  “The  farm  is  still 
the  broad  enduring  base  upon  which  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  economy  rests.” 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers’ 
twenty  years  of  service  and  progress  are  a 
goal  and  a  model  for  American  agriculture. 
And  judged  by  its  past  accomplishments, 
the  organization  will  continue  to  be  just  as 
great  a  force  for  good  in  the  future. 


Radio  Waves  Kill  Insects 

ONE  of  the  latest  investigations  in  the 
field  of  farm  electrification  is  now  being 
directed  toward  the  possible  control  of  insects 
which  cause  damage  in  stored  grain  and  also 
in  cotton  production.  Laboratory  experiments 
are  now  being  performed  jointly  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  Texas  A  &  M  College  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  radio-frequency  dielectric  heating  for  the 
destruction  of  insects  infesting  both  wheat 
and  cotton  seed. 

Although  the  investigation  is  still  being 
continued,  scientists  have  successfully  de¬ 
stroyed  certain  of  these  insects  by  the  use  of 
radio-waves  for  brief  intervals.  The  method 
offers  considerable  advantages  in  its  speed 
and  application  to  processing  the  food  grains. 
It  would  provide  another  and  more  effective 
means  of  combating  the  multi-million  dollar 
annual  loss  from  insects  now  suffered  with 
the  stored  grains  from  these  pests. 


Brevities 

“The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.”  Solomon’s  Song 
2:12. 

Broiler  raising  is  on  the  increase  in  New  York 
State,  especially  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  in 
Central  and  Western  New  York. 

Pre-harvest  mechanical  and  chemical  killing 
of  potato  vines  last  Fall  in  Aroostook  County  is 
regarded  now  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  uni¬ 
formly  good  size  and  excellent  quality  of  the 
State  of  Maine’s  1953  potato  crop.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  was  “top-killed”,  and  the 
growers  are  convinced  that  the  practice  is  profit¬ 
able  and  must  become  a  part  of  their  annual 
production  programs. 
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Ask  your  I H  dealer 
to  show  you  why 
55,000  farmers  have 
chosen  the  Sow- cost 


1.  Compere  cost  of  baling  with  your  own 
pto-driven  McCormick  No.  45  to  custom 
rates.  Total  all  the  costs  of  ownership — 
depreciation,  maintenance,  twine,  etc. — 
on  the  free  baling  cost  comparison  chart 
your  IH  dealer  has  for  you.  Your  figures 
will  prove  it’s  profitable  to  own  a 
McCormick  No.  45  baler  for  as  little  as 
two  day’s  baling  a  year ! 

2.  Compare  feed  value  of  bated  hay  to 

hay  stored  loose.  Tests  by  agricultural 
stations  show  baling  saves  up  to  500 
pounds  more  feed -rich  leaves  to  the  acre. 


Short  hay  travel  from  windrow  to  bale  chamber  ends  leaf-shattering  agitation — keeps  more  feed 
value  in  your  hay.  Even  dry,  brittle  leaves  are  saved. 


On  20  acres,  a  No.  45  could  save  a  full 
year’s  feed  for  the  average  dairy  cow! 

Compare  the  No.  45  with  other  halers 

— feature  by  feature!  You’ll  find  it  has 
fewer  .  .  .  simpler  parts.  This  trouble- 
free  design  gives  non-stop  stamina  for 
baling  hay  at  peak  feed  value — long  serv¬ 
ice  that  reduces  the  yearly  cost  of  the 
No.  45  to  a  new  low  for  balers!  The 
McCormick  No.  45  makes  sliced,  twine- 
tied  bales  as  heavy  as  60  pounds.  You 
can  bale  at  a  6-ton-an-hour  rate  with  a 
two-plow  tractor. 


Even  stream  of.  hay  is  moved  gently 
to  bale  chamber  by  open-end  auger. 
There  is  no  churning  of  hay. 


New  No.  55  baier  makes  15  x  19-inch  bales  that  stack  and  haul  to  beat  any 
you’ve  ever  seen.  This  baler — available  in  twine  or  wire-tying  models — makes  wire- 
tied  bales  as  heavy  as  125  pounds.  Your  choice  of  15  or  2214  hp,  water-cooled, 
4-cylinder  engine.  The  No.  55  is  built  for  continuous  baling  at  peak  capacity. 


Non-stop  plunger,  with  slotted  head,  lets 
normal  feeding  action  continue  while  bale  is 
being  tied.  This  maintains  uniform  bale  den¬ 
sity —  boosts  daily  tonnage. 


Always  sure  tying.  Simplified  knotters, 
developed  for  McCormick  balers,  have  few 
moving  parts — few  adjustments.  They  often 
go  day  after  day  without  missing  a  tie. 


■i 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  help  in  figuring  out  the 
best  way  to  handle  your  hay  this  year.  See  if 
a  No.  45  baler  won't  save  you  more  feed  .  .  . 
reduce  your  haying  costs  .  .  .  give  you  more  of 
the  features  you  want  in  a  baler.  Over  55,000 
users  say  it’s  tops  for  their  baling! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

Nernational  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — McCormick  Form  Equipment 
and  Farmall  Tractors  ...  Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  Tractor*  and  Power  Units ...  Refrig- 
erators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


1 


International  Harvester  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-3,  Chicago  80,  li!. 

Send  free  baling  cost  comparison  chart.  I  also  want: 

3  No.  45  baler  catalog  Q  No.  55  baler  cctalog 

Name _  _ [33  Student 


Free  Baling 
Cost  Comparison 
Chart 


Address _ 

I  farm _ acres.  My  principal  crops  are. 

My  IH  dealer  is _ _ _ 


L 


J 
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Top  cooks  praise  this  new  3-package  strip 


Now!  the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks  depend  on 

in  NEW  "THRIFTY  THREES" 


Now  you  can  buy  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  in  handier, 
thriftier  3-package  strips.  You’ll 
find  the  new  “Thrifty  Three’s” 
are  more  economical  to  buy — 
and  they’re  easier  to  store  on 
your  shelf. 

You’ll  like  the  easy-to-use  dry 
yeast  inside  each  package,  too. 


This  is  the  yeast  that  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  depend  on  — 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y east. 
It  always  rises  fast  and  keeps 
for  months  on  your  cupboard 
shelf.  When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  .  .  .  now  in  the  handy 
new  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

.  Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  invitations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  » 
Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Folding 

Non-Folding 


TABLES  and 
CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 

Send  For 
Catalogue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Oept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers.  Satis-  _  _ 
faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  EASY, 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  Term; 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 


ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  651  JOLIET.  ILLINOIS 


KILL  RATS  WITH 

warfarin 

- 1 


W  SOONSIN  ALUMNI 
RESEARCH  FOUNDAT  ION 


W5u*" 


(HULL  PflPtR 


Do  it  yourself  —  paper  your  entire 
home  for  decorator’s  price  for  I  room. 

FREE  —  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
Complete  instructions  for  measuring, 
hanging.  Large  17x10  samples  make 
selection  easy.  New  colors,  smart  de¬ 
signs.  Buy  wholesale — save  '/2.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now. 

PENN  WAUL  PAPER  MILLS 
45th  Year  Dept.  98,  Phila.  5.  Pa. 


a 

9 

®  Meet  Your  Needs 
J  WITH  USED 

I 

1  Quonset  Huts! 

2  20'  Wide,  48'  Long,  11'  High  ;  Write  for 
Ideal  for  sheds,  shops,  garages,  I  low  prices 
stands,  living  quarters,  etc.  i  &  details 

■  Easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  J  with  our 
I  Priced  for  quick  sale.  As  is  i  illustrated 
|  or  F.  0.  B.  Truck.  N.  Y.  C.  I  circular. 

J  NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

!  24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


wool  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill 
for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort 
batting  and  knitting  yarn. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 

SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  *7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Six  Blade  impeller.  Uses  any  V*  to  Vs 
H  P  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  50 95 
Order,  or  COD .  Q  mus 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 
7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller,  r  inlet— 1“  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check,  51195 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D .  II  '"u.s. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO  ZO  NEW  JERSEY 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups.  Churches. 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
OEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  Including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


Social  Chairmen  •  Save  Money  Kitchen  Supplies 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 
Cascade  Paper  Co.,  2  Brown  St.,  No.  Adams,  Mass. 


Easter  Nests  Delicious  to  Eat 


Photos:  By  the  author.  Cloverdale,  Mich. 
Bunny  Nest  meringues,  a  delight  for  a  children’s  Easter  party  or  for  the 

Easter  dinner  dessert. 


For  children  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  these  two  new  versions  for 
the  Easter  table  are  different,  delici¬ 
ous  and  delightful.  They  will  become 
favorites,  once  tried.  One  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  meringue,  excellent  for  a 
children’s  party  (see  picture  of  five 
of  them) ;  the  other  is  a  double  layer 
cake  as  dessert  for  Easter  dinner,  or 
ready  for  callers.  The  latter  makes 
an  attractive,  but  edible  centerpiece. 

a  Edible  Meringue  Bunny  Nests 

For  18  little  Nests,  you  need:  y2 
cup  sugar;  2  egg  whites;  x/2  teaspoon 
vanilla;  V2  cup  cocoanut;  1  package 
jelly  beans. 

Beat  egg  whites  until  they  hold  a 
soft  peak.  Gradually  add  sugar,  beat¬ 
ing  until  glossy.  Fold  in  cocoanut  and 
vanilla.  Drop  with  spoon  on  heavily 
greased  cookie  sheet,  then  hollow  out 
each  center  for  the  nest.  Put  in  oven, 
which  has  been  preheated  to  350  de¬ 
grees,  and  turn  down  to  250.  Bake 
until  a  toothpick  comes  out  dry.  Re¬ 
move  and  loosen  nests  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  place  on  lace  paper  doilies. 
When  cool,  fill  nests  with  jelly  beans. 

If  you  want  colored  nests,  just 
color  the  meringue  with  cake  color. 
Or  color  the  cocoanut  a  yellow  to 
resemble  straw.  These  Bunny  Nests 
can  be  adapted  to  many  uses. 


“Bunny  Nest”  Easter  Cake 

Bake  your  favorite  white  or  choco¬ 
late  two-layer  cake  and  cool.  Whip 
a  pint  of  cream  and  a  teaspoon  of 
lemon  juice,  (this  insures  a  quick, 
easy  whip),  until  the  cream  will  hold 
a  shape.  Slowly  beat  in  1  cup  sugar 
and  2  teaspoons,  vanilla.  Spread  on 
cake,  keeping  about  2  cups  of  the 
mixture  for  the  bunny  nest. 


This  Bunny  Nest  double  layer  cake 
makes  a  fine  Easter  dinner  edible 
centerpiece. 


Nest:  The  2  cups  whipped  cream; 
V2  cup  cocoa;  V2  cup  sugar;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla. 

Beat  until  cocoa  is  completely 
blended.  Form  a  large  bunny  nest 
in  the  center  of  the  cake,  covering 
bottom  of  nest  thinly  but  heaping  up 
mixture  at  the  sides.  Fill  Bunny  Nest 
with  large  colored  candy  Easter  eggs. 

Michigan  Gertrude  Springer 


To  a  Husband  and  Rain 

Time  was  when  I  would  view  the  rain  with  restless  urge  and  v/orry, 
For  fear  it  would  imprison  me  from  gay  and  social  hurry; 

But  now  when  rains  come  pelting  down  I  have  no  mind  to  roam: 

’Tis  blest  content  to  be  with  you  just  doing  the  chores  at  home. 
Pennsylvania  —  Wilma  Jennings 


Peeper’s  Call  Rings  the 
Changes  of  Spring 

A  day  in  early  April,  just  at  twi¬ 
light,  you  may  suddenly  hear  a 
sound  that  reminds  you  of  sleigh 
bells.  These  ringing  notes  are  not 
bells;  they  are  the  mating  call  of 
the  spring  pepper,  that  tiny  summer 
tree  frog  who  is  seldom  seen. 

This  little  harbinger  of  our  Spring 
is  among  the  first  of  the  frogs  to 
awaken  from  his  winter  sleep  down 
in  the  mud  of  some  field  or  meadow. 
Some  streams  may  even  have  a  bit 
of  ice  on  when  this  “early  bird”  is 
singing  his  love  song. 

On  the  back  of  this  tiny  amphibian 
is  a  dark  X-shaped  mark,  like  a 
cross.  So  he  is  given  the  name  of 
“Crucifer,  the  Cross-bearer.”  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  family  of  Hylidae  and 
is  also  therefore  known  as  the  hyla. 


He  makes  his  home  in  a  tree  near 
a  stream  in  the  meadows. 

On  the  tips  of  the  tree  frog’s  toes 
are  little  suckers,  like  adhesive  disks. 
With  these  he  can  cling  tightly  to  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  his  green 
castle.  Hidden  by  his  protective 
coloring  and  small  size  (about  an 
inch)  he  is  not  easily  seen. 

Nor  is  a  single  peeper  easily  heard. 
It  is  in  groups  that  he  indulges  in  his 
loud  ringing  chorus  in  Spring.  He 
fills  his  throat  with  air,  puffs  out 
like  a  balloon  in  front,  and  then  lets 
the  air  pass  back  and  forth  over  his 
vocal  cords  to  make  his  weird,  shrill 
evening  mating  call. 

Spring  birds  fill  the  day  with 
music,  but  springtime  evenings 
would  be  far  less  exciting  were 
there  no  peepers’  choral  to  fill  the 
stillness  of  those  early  nights  in  low 
wet  frosty  places. 

New  Jersey  I.  E.  Drinkwater 
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Good  News!  Good  News!  Here  Is  Your 


CROCHET 
EMBROIDERY 
MULTI-COLOR  TRANSFERS 
HAIRPIN  LACE 
KNITTING 


The  very  thing  you  have  been 
asking  for! 

A  handsome  36-page,  beautifully 
illustrated  book,  20  pages  in  color: 
the  Carol  Curtis  NEEDLEWORK 
GUIDE  for  the  needle  enthusiast. 

Now  ready  for  you,  it  is  a  brand 
new  Needlework  Guide  including 
exciting  designs  for  fashion  accesso¬ 
ries  of  hats,  bags,  stoles,  gloves; 
homemaker  designs  for  smart  rugs, 
linens,  samplers,  embroderies,  laces, 
crocheted  chair  sets  and  table  mats; 
aprons  galore;  stunning  winter- 
summer  knitted  sweaters! 

“Toy  market”  patterns  are  especi¬ 


ally  appealing;  and  “how  to”  patterns 
of  knitting,  crocheting,  filet  and  hair¬ 
pin  lace  are  best  ever! 

Multi-color  transfers  are  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  most  usable  ever! 

In  this  Needlework  Guide,  you’ll  1 
find  the  right  design  for  every  use,  i 
every  age,  every  season  and  for  gifts. 

There  are  two  free  patterns  in  the 
book:  Pink  Rosebud  gloves  and 

matching  Pink  Rosebud  hat! 

Send  for  your  NEEDLEWORK 
GUIDE  today.  Price  just  25  cents  at 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Indoor,  Porch  and  Outdoor  Wear 


For  effortless  cooking 
get  PYROFAX  Bottled  Gas 

and  a 'diaqic  Gte£  Range! 

Why  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  inconvenience 
of  old-fashioned,  back-breaking  cooking  methods? 
With  Pyrofax  Bottled  Gas  and  a  super-automatic 
“Matchless”  Magic  Chef  range  you  can  enjoy  the 
easiest,  fastest,  most  economical  cooking  you’ve  ever 
known! 

The  new  Magic  Chef  range  gives  you  these  ex¬ 
clusive  features:  1— New,  easy-to-clean  Magic  Flame 
Uni-Burner  to  give  you  every  heat  you  need  from  a 
hot  fast  flame  to  a  low  “stay  warm”  position.  2— Swing- 
Out  Broiler  with  Magic-Ray  burner  for  charcoal- 
broiled  flavor  all  year  round.  3  — Red  Wheel  Oven 
Heat  Regulator  for  completely  accurate  temperature 
control  .  .  .  plus  Magic  Oven-Eye  to  tell  you  when 
oven  heat  is  just  right. 

For  more  than  30  years  Pyrofax  gas  has  proved 
unexcelled  for  cleanliness  and  dependability. 
Throughout  every  step  of  production,  the  quality  of 
Pyrofax  gas  is  carefully  controlled.  It  is  free  from 
moisture  and  other  impurities  —  burns  with  a  clean 
blue  flame,  without  soot,  odor,  or  variations  in  heat¬ 
ing  value. 

Get  the  full  facts  about  Pyrofax  gas  and  Magic 
Chef  ranges.  Learn  how  they  give  you  more  free  time 
—lighten  housework  and  add  joy  to  living. 


tRADt^  '  MARK 


bottled  gas  service 


“Pyrofax”  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation. 


2037  —  Scoop  of  the  Season  has  sleeveless  or  cap  sleeved  styling  and 
buttons  all  the  way  down  the  front!  A  lovely  dress!  Sizes  are  10-20,  36-40. 
Size  16:  Sleeveless  dress,  3%  yds.  35-in.  Dress  with  cap  sleeves,  with  self¬ 
binding,  3%  yds.  of  39-in.  25  cents. 

2882  —  Look  to  Warm  Weather  in  a  Dress  with  its  own  little  bolero- 
jacket.  The  square  neck,  basque  bodice  design  insures  figure  flattery  from 
morning  ’til  night.  .  .  in  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  in  print  and  plain. 
Sizes:  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16:  4J/4  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

120  —  Summer  Play  Suit  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls.  This  airy,  gay  and 
likable  number  contains,  in  addition  to  the  tissue  pattern,  three  8-inch 
kitten  heads  on  a  transfer.  Features  on  each  kitten  face  are  quick  and  easy 
p  embroider  in  white,  pastels,  navy  or  red  on  the  play  suit  material. 
Rattern,  together  with  kitten  bib  transfers,  is  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  years.  Please 
order  by  size  for  each  child.  20  cents. 

106 — Hostess  Apron  with  Apple  Blossoms  Multicolor  Transfer  Included! 

-  pron  takes  only  one  yard  of  fabric  to  make.  Pattern  includes  tissue  for 
apron,  10  sprays  and  six  single  blossoms  on  transfer;  all  instructions  for 
using  the  color  transfer  which  needs  no  embroidery!  Colors  are  washable 
and  fast.  20  cents. 

2306  —  Easy -to- Sew  Pretty  House  Dress  because  its  front  and  back 
are  each  cut  in  one  main  pattern  piece,  for  this  deep  collared  and  cuffed 
cotton.  Indispensable!  Picture  it  in  your  favorite  cottons,  ginghams, 
cnambrays.  Sizes  are  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18:  4*4  yds.  of  35-in.  25  cents. 

New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  25  cents. 

New  Spring- Summer  Fashion  Book:  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 

mrgpt  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

April  3,  1954 
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for  cooking,  water  heating,  clothes  drying, 
heating,  incineration,  brooding. 

THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  MEAR  YQ! 

NEW  JERSEY 


Bridgeton. ..  .Fisher’s  Furniture  Co. 

Ledgewood . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 


Maple  Shade. .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood ...  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. ..  .Edward  W.  Russell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas. ..  .Cape  May  County  Gas  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath. ..  .Vogel's  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton. .. . Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.  .Chas.  D.  Schuman 


Inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Ino. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham . Leslie  Gas  Service 

Cobieskill. . .Selkirk  Hardware.  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 

Dundee . Shaw’s  Hardware 


Earlville. . . .  Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins,  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . C.  S.  Phinney 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels,  Inc. 

Gouverneur - Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 

Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown . . .  .Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 
Liberty ..  .Bob's  Bottled  Gas  Service 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopae . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Northville . The  Charles  Sprague 

Supply  Co. 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 

Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co. 
Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 


Oswego . . .  Fenske's 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 


Point  O’Woods. Point  O’Woods  Assn. 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son.  Inc. 

Pulaski - Cottet's  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay’s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn .. Schoelles  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 
Sayvi  I  le . . . .  Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton.... Halsey  Gas  Service 

Spring  Valley . Warriner  Smith 

Sons 

Springville . Heed’s  Bottled  Gas 

Service 

Staten  Island ...  .Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon .. .Story  Appliance  Co..  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Yan  Lare.  Inc. 
Wolcott . Paddock  Hardware 
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Now  You  Can  Get  Your 
Calves  On  Dry  Feed  Sooner 
.  .  .  AND  DO  IT  SAFELY l 


New 

PABLETS 


New  Pablets  teaches  calves  to  eat  dry  feed  sooner  because  it  works 
3  ways.  (1st)  It  is  flavored,  seasoned  and  sweetened  to  make  change¬ 
over  pleasant  to  calf’s  taste.  (2nd)  Less  chance  of  setbacks  because 
Blatchford’s  Pablets  contain  maximum  amounts  of  Antibiotics  and 


Vitamin  Bn  to  maintain  rapid  growth.  (3rd)  Reduces  incidence  of 
scours  when  changing  to  dry  ration  because  it  contains  milk  solids  to 
make  the  change  to  solid  feeds  gradually.  - , 


Write  Today  for  Complete  Information  on 
New  Pablets  and  The  Low  Cost  Feeding  Plan 


rSTABl/SMtO  /w  /eoo 


MAIN 


DEPT.  1644, 


PLANT  &  OFFICES 
WAUKEGAN.  ILL 


Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  Nampa,  Idaho 


a- 


FREE  CALF 
MANUAL  ON 
MODERN  CALF 
FEEDING  METHODS 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 

More  SOOTHING 

More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 

10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00.  At 
idf j drug  and  farm  stores  or  By 
mail  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRISON.  V. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


LIM£  '•  FERTILIZER  - 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SiZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  coot  Broadcaster  saves  real 
(r.oney  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
To-Vou-Plan  Saves  over  $100  per 
machine  Famous  quality  long  lasting  con 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-off  Precision  flowcontrol 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14^000 
now  working  m4g  states  Absolute  Iron -Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPA9D 


Send 


Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to: 
REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone  —  6-6261 


New  Lightweight 

TIMBERHOG 

_  CHAIN  SAWS 

direct  from 
manufacturer  to  YOU! 

•  Limited  quantity  available 
©  60-day  factory  guarantee 

•  Parts  available  indefinitely 


ir  Size -1160.00  net 
22”  Size -$165.00  net 


and  HEAVY  DUTY  S  K.  P. 
Reed-Prentice  Mode!  59  CHAIN  SAWS 


24"  T2  •  $188.60 
30”  T2  -  $194.00 
36"  T2  -  $199.40 
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More  Milk  Profits  from  Roughage 

The  greatest  possible  use  of  high 
quality  roughage  and  pasture 
can  always  move  dairy  farming 
into  an  area  of  greater  profits . 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


LONG  toward  the  end  of 
Winter  and  during  early 
Spring,  some  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  find  their  supplies  of 
hay  and  silage  insufficient 
to  carry  the  herd  along 
is=======i  until  pasture  season.  We 

receive  several  inquiries  every  year 
as  to  the  best  procedure  to  follow 
when  such  a  circumstance  develops. 

When  roughage  is  short,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  practical  to  buy  silage  and  haul 
it  any  appreciable  distance;  the 
transportation  and  labor  costs  more 
than  offset  any  possible  feeding  ad¬ 
vantages.  If  home-grown  corn  is 
available  in  the  form  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  some  of  it  can  be  used  as 
a  partial  substitute  for  the  roughage. 
It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  for 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.)  it 
is  seldom  profitable  to  substitute 
either  purchased  grain  or  concen¬ 
trate  feed  for  much  of  the  roughage. 

Comparative  Hay  and  Grain  Values 

On  the  average,  one  ton  of  16-per¬ 
cent-protein  dairy  concentrate  con¬ 
tains  approximately  1,500  pounds  of 
t.d.n.;  a  ton  of  good  quality  hay  has 
an  average  of  about  1,000  pounds. 
The  legume  hays  have  a  digestible 
protein  content  of  about  18  to  20 
per  cent.  Even  though  their  relative¬ 
ly  high  fiber  content  (some  28  to  30 
per  cent)  physiologically  limits 
maximum  feeding  potantialities,  the 
hays  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  two  pounds  daily  for  each 
100  pounds  bodyweight  of  the  dairy 
cow.  If  available,  silage  can  be  suit¬ 
ably  substituted  for  one-half  or  more 
of  the  hay  by  using  it  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  for  each  pound  of  the 
dry  roughage.  But  not  less  than  10 
pounds  of  hay  should  be  fed  daily  to 
each  milking  cow. 

Despite  the  physiologic  feeding 
limitations  of  hay — greater  than 
generally  supposed — t.d.n.  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  bought  more  economically  in 
the  form  of  hay  than  in  grain.  As  an 
illustration,  if  a  16  per  cent  dairy 
feed  is  selling  at  $75  a  ton,  each 
pound  of  t.d.n.  costs  five  cents;  this 
means  that  good  quality  hay  would 
have  to  be  $50  a  ton  to  have  the 
same  price  for  each  of  the  1,000 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  it  contains.  With  hay 
selling  at  $25  a  ton,  the  cost  for  its 
t.d.n.  is  just  half  that  for  the  t.d.n. 
in  grain  at  $75.  Consequently  it  is 
usually  more  economical  to  purchase 
hay  for  needed  roughage,  rather  than 
to  buy  any  extra  grain  to  carry  dairy 
cows  until  pasture  time. 

More  Hay  and  Less  Grain 

It  is  apparent  that  when  good 
quality  hay  can  be  purchased  at  con¬ 


siderably  lower  cost  per  100  pounds 
of  t.d.n.  than  grain  can  be,  it  is 
advisable  to  increase  its  use  to  the 
physiologic  feeding  maximum  so 
that  more  expensive  grain  can  be  re¬ 
duced.  Take  the  situation  of  Herman 
Lazarus,  Jr.,  in  Bayonne  ,  New 
Jersey.  About  13  years  ago,  Mr. 
Lazarus  started  dairy  farming  with 
a  herd  of  good-producing  cows.  He 
fed  grain  liberally  and  strove  for 
and  attained  high  production;  but  he 
found  that  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
his  financial  returns  were  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  high  cost  of  grain 
was  the  limiting  factor.  So  he  de¬ 
cided  to  try  a  different  system,  using 
good  quality  hay,  silage  and  pasture 
to  their  maximum  limits  and  reduc¬ 
ing  grain  feeding  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 

Dairy  cov/s  vary  considerably  in 
their  ability  to  respond  to  different 
ratios  and  amounts  of  roughage  and 
grain;  for  this  reason  there  is  no 
absolute  guide  applicable  to  all  con¬ 
ditions.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  when  dairy  females  are  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  lactations  on  an 
all  roughage  ration  with  no  grain 
whatsoever,  they  drop  off  materially 
in  production.  The  need  for  some 
grain  in  the  dairy  cow’s  ration  has 
been  demonstrated  at  several  State 
stations.  It  apparently  involves  some¬ 
thing  in  addition  to  the  known  nu¬ 
trients,  vitamins  and  minerals  con¬ 
cerned  and,  for  want  of  a  more 
specific  designation,  it  has  been 
termed  a  lactation  factor.  The  factor 
(or  factors)  is  present  in  grain  but 
not  in  roughage. 

Culling;  Cows  on  a  Roughage  Basis 

When  Mr.  Lazarus  started  his  high 
roughage-low  grain  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Spring  of  1949,  he  re¬ 
duced  the  grain  to  four  pounds  per 
cow  per  day.  Later,  when  the  cows 
were  on  good  pasture,  they  were 
fed  none  at  all.  During  the  barn  feed¬ 
ing  period  no  cow  receives  more 
than  four  pounds  of  grain  a  day, 
two  pounds  night  and  morning.  All 
cows  that  cannot  maintain  good  pro¬ 
duction  under  this  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  are  culled.  The  only  replacement 
heifers  retained  are  those  out  of 
cows  that  have  responded  favorably 
under  this  program  of  high  roughage 
and  low  grain  feeding. 

None  of  the  cows  are  fed  grain 
on  pasture  until  the  latter  part  of 
August,  or  somewhat  later,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  condition  and  abundance 
of  the  forage.  Whenever  the  pasture 
approaches  short  supply,  the  cows 
(Continued  on  Page  275) 


Irrigating  pastures  by  a  portable,  overhead  sprinkler  system  has  paid  off 
for  Wilfred  Schobel’s  160 -acre  dairy  farm  in  Middleboro,  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts.  Pasture  that  afforded  scant  grazing  after  mid- July  before 
irrigation  now  carries  the  high-producing  Schobel  herd  (above)  on 

nutritious  feed  until  frost. 

THF  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Dept.  RN-4,  Red  Creek,  N.Y 


9  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  GIVE  YOU 
Greater  Capacity  •  Longer  Life  a 

Greater  Strength 


ON  E  ATTACH  MENT  FREE 


with.  Viking 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 

SAVE  UP  TO  $37.50  with  free 
attchmnt.  Full  line,  1  or  2 
wheel.Latest  feat.Money  back 
guar.  Terms  low  as  $10  mo. 
American  Farm  Mach  Co.,  Dept.  A-112 
1060  33rd  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

43  Church  St.,  Pawtucket,  RJL . 


BROWER 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World's  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today! 

Brower  Nlfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


Plow 
Plant 
Cultivate 
Mow 
Rake 
Cut 
Trees 


Improved  design,  better  value 
in  1  % ,  2FS ,  3, 5  H.P.  walking 
tractors.  New,  low  cost, 
streamlined  2K,  5,  8  H.P. 
riding  tractor.  Inexpensive 
new  114  H.  P.  tiller  that  pul¬ 
verizes  up  to  12  inch  swath  6  inches 
deep,  and  less.  Automotive  pears  on 
heavier  models.  Prices  will  please 
von.  FREE  CATALOG.  Write  today. 


SHAW  MFG.  CO. 


4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg;  Kans. 
668- F**-  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohic 


_ sheep _ 

F’OR.  SATi  Hi 


25  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING 
EWES  of  SHEEP FIELDS  FARM  BREEDING. 
An  unusual  opportunity  to  establish  a 
Hampshire  flock  with  a  uniform  and  healthy 
group  of  young  ewes  carrying  the  best  of 
breeding.  We  must  make  room  for  an 
Importation  of  Hampshires  for  our  flock  so 
this  offering  is  priced  for  an  immediate  sale. 
SHEEP FIELDS  FARM,  LEES  HILL  ROAD, 
_ NEW  VERNON,  NEW  JERSEY _ 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J. 
FOR  SALE  —  PUREBRED  DORSET  EWES 
ALSO  FIVE  MONTONDALE  EWES. 

All  Young,  Priced  Reasonable.  Top  Breeding. 
GLENN  A.  BASS,  MARIETTA,  NEW  YORK 

- - —  "  REGISTERED  KARAKULS  - 

SHEEP  and  LAMBS 

R.  W.  CONRAN,  _ AVON,  CONN. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
- FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  musuat^Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
START  RIGHT  with  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STRAIN 
Wh.  New  Zealands.  Registered  Production  tested. 
Yeung  breeding  stock  available.  Write  for  prices. 
Broad  Brook  Rabbitry,  Reg,  No.  855,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

New  Zealand  Wh.  Does  &  Bucks,  4  mos.  old  $3.50  ea. 

f.O.B.  Peter  J.  Flinn,  160  Ontario  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

fENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  —  PEDIGREED 

HORNER  S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J. 

GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  and  New  Zealand  Whites. 

Free  literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups:  From  real  heel  driving 
parents.  Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  regis- 
tration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  HEALTHY5  8  WEEKS 
ccr^T.ales  $15’  Males  $18.  Send  Order  Today. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Gentle  Lovable  Miniature  Collies.  Intelligent  workers, 
uevoted  companions. _ L _ Cliarron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 

[$iLL«!„E  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties'. 
*30:  $35,  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 


rr,,  .  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI N  ETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N,  H. 

Ped,  Smooth  fox  Terrier  Pups 

BOSTON  PUPPIES:  Good  Bloodlines,  Pedigreed. 
™55£nable.  j.  GINZ,  ULSTER  PARK,  N.  Y. 


r.  -SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

^PIO"  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
wculated,  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa 


rnrv.ro  o  WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS  - 

Wi&CnK|n5x/ SoP„A.NIELS  RED  0R  BUFF.  A.K.C 
MARJORY  SKINNER,  MASONVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

Puiebretl  Cockers:  3  nearly  grown,  heavy  coated,  blacl 

l^ales.  Bargains.  TED  RICHARDS,  JORDAN,  N.  Y 


GOATS 


min,KE  .y°NtfY  ra,s,n9  dairy  goats— produce  healthfu 
541000!.%  magazine  $1  yearlv:  sample  20c 
LijjRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO 


Chi^Llu,  BR°WN,  BORN  JANUARY  25 

Rer.i?m  n?  Blood,  Superb  Breeding.  $70.00.  Wil 
-cluster  in  Either  Association  in  Buyer's  Name 
GrppE£LYJtE,s„  JOFFE,  TACONIC  ROAD, 

- j  N  W I C  H .  CONN. _ Phone:  Greenwich  8-601! 

horses  and  ponies 

registered  SHETLANDS 


inc.  _  .  .  n  i  tn  tu  anti  LANDS  - 

♦  Ji4T WEANLINGS  BY  CHAMPIONS.  $200  tc  $450. 
>oy  Shew  Prosncts  and  Breeding  Stock. 

WU  n  PONIES  love  children 

W|LD  SHAMROCK  FARM,  SO.  BYFIELD,  MASS. 


J/JibJ.'H' 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  February 
1954  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op . $4.95  $.1053 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  .  .  .  4.80  .1021 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.72  .1004 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.  .  .  4.47  .095 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.22  .0897 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.  .  .  4.185  .089 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.185  .089 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.185  .089 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.175  .0888 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.16  .0885 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.16  .0885 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.  .  .  .  4.16  .0885 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.16  .0885 

Grandview  Dairy  * .  4.16  .0885 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.16  .0885 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.16  .0885 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.15  .0882 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.05  .8861 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $4.16;  Buffalo  $4.57;  Rochester  $4.65. 


SEE  OUR  CONSIGNMENT  TO 

The  Palmyra  Sale 

APRIL  17 ::  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

8  REGISTERED 

Aberdeen  Angus  Heifers 

7  Safe  in  Call 

TO  OUTSTANDING  HERD  SIRES 
Good  Individuals  —  Sound  Families 

EDORY  FARMS  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 

(FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS) 

/  R.  D.  4,  NEW  BURGH,  NEYV  YORK  \ 

)  Selling  at  “Yankee  Special”  Sale,  ( 
\  Northampton,  Mass.  April  14th  —  / 
(  Fresh  two  year  old  daughter  of ) 
/  “Marlyn”  and  an  open  yearling  ( 
>  daughter  of  “Challenger”  ready  / 
(  for  service,  real  ones.  I 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  Since  1936 

Horned,  Polled!  Bull  Calves,  yearlings-beauties. 
Interesting  TO  raise,  show  pr.  as  Steers  or  Oxen. 
0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

_ SWINE _ _ 

•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


C.  A.  WIEST  DUROCS  Breeding  Stock  of  All  Ages 
Either  Sex.  The  Home  of  the  Pa.  Grand  Champions. 
C.  A.  WIEST,  W0MELSD0RF,  PA.  Phone:  45-Y 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June  Pigs 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTiNGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WAITED:  RACCOON.  YOUNG, 

WRITE,  STATING  AGE.  SEX 
WINDSOR  LEWIS,  PUTNAM 


UNINJURED. 
AND  PRICE. 
VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

By  Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land. 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  4.25 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 


Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford  3.05 


A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr .  3.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


LIVESTOCK  FOR  SALE 

Af  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  Stocker 
and  Feeder  Set-ups  in  the  State 

After  20  years  of  experience  in  buying  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  supply  with  anything  in  the  beef  cattle  line  you  want  either  Here- 
foid,  Angus  or  Shorthorns,  Steers  and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  car  loads  which  ever  you  may  want.  We  have  offices  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Denver  so  to  furnish  you  with  either  Northwest 
|  or  Southwest  cattle  whichever  you  men  desire.  Take  advantage  oi 
our  experience  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle  on  hand  at  all  time:-.. 

Licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

BACHRACH COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  TELEPHONE  54  or  62 


20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  200  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FQRIIESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


"-WAY  BARGAINING  POWER 

“Stt*  pROf,TS 

GR***...  ..uMTIAUO 


UNDER  AU  CONDITIONS! 


When  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Sinking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That's  true  because,  even  M  . . . 

if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER¬ 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  yr. :  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


The  Jersey  family  with  46  years  proved  type 
and  production.  Our  herd  the  oldest  ac¬ 
credited  herd  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs  in  Ohio. 
Fine  bulls  and  sometimes  females  for  sale. 


Cranberry  Run  Farm  •  Hugh  VV.  Bonnell 

North  Side  P.  O.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

-  TWIN  HOLSTEIN  BULL  *CALVES  - 

REGISTERED,  SIX  MONTHS  OLD. 
RICHARD  P.  WEILER,  R.  I,  REINHOLDS  PA. 


Annua!  N.  Y.  Hereford  Ass'n. 

SHOW  &  SALE 

Saturday,  May  1,  19541 

8  Bulls  56  Heifers  | 

MOSTLY  BRED 

From  the  Tops  of  the  East 

FOR  CATALOGS  &  RESERVATIONS  CONTACT 

ROBERT  J.  GENERAUX 

—  SALE  MANAGER  — 

CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 


CHINCHILLAS 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

Four  Young  Mated  Pair  Breeding  Age  Genuine- 
South  American  CHINCHILLAS.  N.C.B.A.  Registered. 
SLIEVE  DONARD,  Chinchilla  Ranch,  SPENCER, N.Y. 


ALL  THE  FACTS 


ABOUT 
ARTIFICIAL 
BREEEDING 
TO  NYABC  SIRES 
WRITE  TODAY! 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op.,  Inc. 
Box  528-B,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Without  obligation,  send  me  free  facts 
about  artificial  breeding  to  NYABC  sires. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  D . 

Post  Office .  State . 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS  and  COWS 
Open  Heifers.  Popular  Families  and  Pedigrees. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM  " 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK _ CHATHAM  2G49I 

YOUR  CHOICE  -  HEREFORD  STEER  CALVES 
Weighing  400  lbs.  up.  Will  hold  until  pasture 
if  purchased  now.  ZENDA  FARMS 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON  N  F  W  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON.  Mgr.,  Office  p'hone:2l8 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Ready  for  Service.  Modern  Bloodiines. 
BATTLEGROUNDS  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE-  8-2222 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows 

Heifers  Not  Bred. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE  •  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Brood  Cows  -  Bred  Heifers 
Open  Heifers 

All  in  Excellent  Condition 


WOODSIDE  ACRES  INC. 


SYOSSET,  LONG  ISLAND.  NEW 
TELEPHONE:  SYOSSET  6-1782 


YORK 


Central  New  York  Beef  Heifer  Sale 

Saturday,  April  24,  1:00  P.  M. 

N.  Y.  S.  FAIRGROUNDS,  SYRACUSE 
High  quality,  selected  Hereford  and  Angus 
heifers  are  offered.  70  registered  and  grade, 
open  and  bred  heifers  have  been  consigned. 
A  few  selected  bulls  will  also  be  sold.  Cattle 
can  be  inspected  from  12  Noon  Friday  prior 
to  the  sale.  Sale  sponsored  by  Central 
New  York  Beef  Breeders  Association. 
ROBERT  ADSIT,  Sales  Manager 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer 
Write  to  Sales  Manager 

380  Federal  Bldg.  Syracuse  for  Catalog 

-  IN  HAMBURG,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  APRIL  10 - 

We  have  two  Choice  Aberdeen-Angus  open  heifers 
sired  by  son  of  International  Reserve  Jr.  Champ,  buil 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


•  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Group  Heifer  Sales  • 


Saturday,  April  17,  X  p.  m. 

PALMYRA  FAIRGROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

Saturday,  April  24.  X  m. 

ALTAMONT  FAIRGROUNDS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

ANGUS  HEREFORDS 

ALL  CATTLE  APPROVED  BY  A  SELECTION  COMMITTEE.  SOLD  IN  GROUPS  OF 
(1)  TO  (4).  CAN  BE  INSPECTED  FROM  10  O’CLOCK  DAY  OF  SALE. 

PALMYRA  112  HEAD  ALTAMONT  88  HEAD 

YEARLINGS  &  TWO  YEAR  OLDS 

MOSTLY  OPEN.  SOME  OF  THE  OLDER  ONES  BRED.  T.  B.  FREE.  VACCINATED 
FOR  BANGS  DISEASE.  INOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 

ALSO  —  A  FEW  YOUNG  SERVICE  BULLS  AT  EACH  SALE. 

Both  Sales  Sponsored  By  — 

New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  &  Breeders  Improvement  Project. 
Sales  Managers:  ROBERT  WATSON,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

HAROLD  E.  BROWN,  BRANT  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 
Auctioneers:  HARRIS  WILCOX,  Bergen,  N.  Y.  at  PALMYRA  FAIRGROUNDS 

FRANK  TAYLOR,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  at  ALTAMONT  FAIRGROUNDS 
FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  WRITE  EITHER  SALES  MANAGER. 
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to  dry  feeds  by  the  4th  week. 

INJ o  wonder  thousands  of  calves  are  now  being 
raised  on  Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan! 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  March  19,  1954,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers — Good  675  lb. 
steers  and  heifers  $21;  Commercial 
and  low  Good  825  lb.  steers  $19. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle — De¬ 
mand  active,  market  strong.  Bulk  of 
Heavy  Cutters,  Medium  Fat  and  Fat 
Cows  $10-12;  Smooth  Young  Cows 
up  to  $13;  Light  Cutters  $9.00-10; 
Canners  $7.00-8.50;  few  Shelly  down 
to  $6.00;  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $9.00-10; 
Good  $14-15;  top  $16;  Medium  $12- 
14;  Common  $9.00-11;  Heavy  Sau¬ 
sage  Bulls  $15-16,  top  $16.50;  Medi¬ 
um  $13-15;  Common  $11-13. 

Calves  —  Demand  active,  market 
stronger;  advance  on  undergrades. 
Prime  $30;  Good  to  Choice  $24-29; 
Commercial  $17-23;  Culls  and  Utility 
$10-16;  Boners  $5.00-10. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
strong.  Good  and  Choice  180-240  lb. 
NYS  hogs  $26.50-27,  top  $27.25;  240- 
280  lbs.  $25-26.25;  280-400  lbs.  $24- 
25;  Good  and  Choice  300-600  lb.  sows 
$22-24;  Boars  $14-15,  top  $16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  ac¬ 
tive,  market  strong;  advance  on 
lambs.  Prime  Ewe  and  Wether 
Lambs  $25.50;  Choice  $24.75-25; 
Good  to  Choice  $24-24.50;  Good  to 
Choice  Sheep  $9.00-10;  Medium  and 
Heavy  $7.00-8.00;  Culls  and  Can¬ 
ners  $4.00-5.00;  Old  Bucks  $5.00- 
6.00. 


•  This  Plan  is  easy  to  follow! 

•  It  saves  half  the  cost  of  feeding  milk! 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 


All  purpose . . .  low  cost 


SPRAYER 


Here  are  six  reasons  why  farmers 
who  own  Century’s  "A-l”  sprayer 
say  it’s  the  best  low  gallonage  boom 
sprayer  at  any  price: 

(1)  Faster,  easier  mounting. 

(2)  Adjustable  row  spacing 
from  36  to  40  inches.  (3)  Four, 
six  or  eight  row  hinged  booms 
(4)  PTO  drive  pump.  (5)  Solid 
cone  nozzles.  (6)  Tractor  seat 
control  of  pressure,  flow  and 
boom  adjustment  — Prices  start 
at  $143.50,  f.o.b.  factory. 


Handgun  Sprayers  from  $82.50 
Boomless  Sprayers  from  $76.80 

Write  for  Century's  complete  catalog 
of  handgun,  boom  or  boomless  spray¬ 
ers.  The  finest  sprayers  on  the  market. 


CENTURY 


ENGINEERING  CORP 


Cedor  Rapids,  Iowa 


•  It  saves  time  and  labor  because  the  calves  are 
usually  on  dry  feed  within  30  days! 

•  Because  of  the  scientific  content  of  antibiotics  in 
both  SUCKLE  and  CALF  MANNA,  this  Plan 
carries  the  calf  safely  through  the  critical  stage  — 
practically  eliminates  common  scours  —  minimizes 
mortality! 

•  It  speeds  rumen  development  so  the  dairyman  can 
feed  low-cost  roughages  early  and,  at  the  same 
time,  get  a  stronger,  sturdier  calf! 

If  your  calves  are  not  contented,  switch  to  Carnation-Albers 

Suckle  and  Calf  Manna. 


Send  for  Albers  free  "Calf  Book"  which  explains  every  detail  of  the  Albers 
6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan. 


Address: 

ALBERS 

MILLING 

COMPANY 

Dept.  574  Dept.  574 

3 1 4  Fairfax  Bldg.  or  1060  Stuart  Bldg. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  Seattle  1,  Wash. 


The  Greatest 
Development  in  Calf  Rearing  in  Years! 


Revolutionary,  NEW 


With  a  Snowco  Bale  Loader,  you’ll  never  lift 
a  bale  by  band!  Hoists  bales  from  the  ground 
and  drops  them  onto  your  truck  or  wagon, 
automatically!  1  man  does  the  work  of  4! 
Completely  self-powered!  No  PTO — No  engine 
needed.  Works  on  hilly  as  well  as  level 
ground.  Tried  &  proven  in  actual  field  use. 

FREE  illustrated  folder!  Mail  card  today!  Ask 
your  dealer  for  demonstration — and  its  low  cost. 


The  S  NO  W  CORPORATION 


5007  NO.  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Ideal  for  the 
farm  flock,  tagging, 
shearing  wool- 
blind  sheep.  ^ 


Sum  YOt/R  OWN  SHEEP 

Sunbeam 

STEWART 

SHEARMASTER 


MORE 

WOOL 

MORE 

PROFITS 

LESS 

LABOR 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in  a 
few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades. 
Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades 
higher.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside  EASY - 
GRIP  handle.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the 
flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead 
sheep/etc.,  $49.50.  Animal  clipping,  grooming  brush 
and  drill  head  attachments  available  for  use  on 
Shearmaster.  Write  for  bulletin  “Harvesting  the 
Farm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 


(tfuibeam  corporation 


Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd., Chicago  50,  III. 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

ALL  TYPES  OF  PURE  HERBS 
PLAIN,  POWDERED.  BY  THE  POUND. 

L.  SLAUGENWHITE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
JERSEY  SHORE,  PA. 
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Prices  for  week  ending  March  19, 
1954,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate,  sup¬ 
plies  decreased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  — 
Good  Grade  $15-17.40;  Medium 
$13.30-14.50;  Common  $9.00-12. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  Grade  $12.50- 
14;  Medium  $12-13;  Cutters  $10.50- 
12;  Heavy  Canners  $9.50-10.40;  Light 
Canners  $7.50-9.40;  Shelly  Canners 
$7.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls — 
Good  Grade  $16-16.90;  Medium 
$14.70-16.20;  Common  $12-13.90. 

The  calf  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
Veals  $70-76;  Good  $64-70;  Medium 
$50-63;  Common  and  Culls  $33-46; 
Bobs  (over  85  lbs.)  $16-28;  Bobs 
(65-85  lbs.)  $9.00-15.50;  Bobs  (under 
65  lbs.)  $8.00  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $24.80-26;  Heavy  weights 
$19-22.75;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$18.60-19.50;  Heavy  Sows  $18-19.50; 
Heavy  Boars  $10.20-14.  Small  Pigs 
$5.50-15.50  each. 

Vegetable  Growers  Meet  at 
Menands 

Farmer-owners  of  the  Capital  Dis¬ 
trict  (Albany)  Cooperative,  Inc.  met 
at  the  Regional  Market  in  Menands, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  16  for  their  annual 
business  meeting.  They  also  drew 
lots  for  stalls  for  sales  of  produce 
this  Summer  on  the  25 -acre  market 
place. 

The  report  of  1953  business  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  market  enjoyed  its 
most  prosperous  year  since  it  was 
founded  in  1934.  Nearly  16,000  truck 
loads  of  local  produce  were  handled 
through  the  market;  and  jobbers  and 
wholesalers  at  the  market  handled 
another  3,350  carlots  that  came  in j 
from  other  areas  by  rail.  Standard¬ 
ization  of  grade  and  package  for! 
many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables! 
sold  through  the  market  is  planned 
for  the  coming  years. 

Five  men  were  reelected  to  the 
Cooperative’s  board  of  directors: 
Walter  Emerich,  Watervliet;  Paul 
McDonough,  East  Greenbush;  Lu¬ 
zerne  Shaffer,  Waterford;  and  Al¬ 
fred  Walley  and  Peter  Welling,  both 
of  Slingerlands.  Officers,  all  re¬ 
elected,  for  the  coming  year  are: 
president,  Mr.  Emerich;  vice-pres., 
William  Klopfer,  West  Albany;  secy., 
L.  Heusted  Myers,  Selkirk;  asst,  secy., 
Mr.  Welling;  treas.,  G.  William 
Noeckel,  Albany;  and  asst,  treas., 
Fredei'ick  Siesel,  Loudonville. 

j.  N.  b.  I 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris-  12,  N.Y. 


Or.  Natj tor's 

DEHORNING 

PASTE 


MILKER 

Your  cows  will  give  More  Milk- 
give  it  Faster-Milk  Out  Drier 


a  m  m 

\JW  iTz&mmmyysy"  > 

WgMf.,  One-Motion 
%  Pouring — 

Om  More 
Mfoman 

Even  the  most  nervous  cows 

respond  to  its 

S-O-O-T-H-  l-N-G 
10"  LOW- VACUUM  ACTION 
AND  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO 
TIE  THE  MACHINE 
TO  THE  COW! 

Prove  it  for  Yourself — 

See  your  Hinman  dealer  for  a 
Free  Trial  on  your  own  cows, 

f  Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  \r\c. 

|  Dept.  RN  -4,>  Oneida,  N.  Y.  my  ^| 

|  Name _ _ _ 

i  Address _ _  ^ 

HINMAN — Close  to  50  years  of 
SPECIALIZED  Milker  Experience  J 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


More  Milk  Profits 


(Continued  from  Page  272) 
are  allowed  two  pounds  of  grain  a 
day,  a  pound  night  and  morning. 

The  Pasture  Program 

On  the  Lazarus  farm  there  are  five 
pastures  used  for  the  dairy  cows. 
These  pastures  are  rotated  continu¬ 
ously  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
coarse  and  stemmy;  if  necessary, 
they  are  clipped.  One  of  the  pastures 
is  bluegrass  and  the  others  are  la- 
dino  clover  and  bromegrass.  The  dry 
cows  and  replacement  heifers  have 
their  own  separate  pastures,  com¬ 
parable  in  quality,  and  they  are 
amply  provided  with  best  quality 
forage.  Barley  is  sown  for  late  Fall 
and  early  Spring  pasture. 

First  cutting  alfalfa  is  used  to  fill 
the  silos.  Other  cuttings  are  used  for 
hay,  provided  they  are  of  good 
quality.  The  second  grade  cuttings 
are  either  chopped  for  bedding  or 
sold. 

Under  this  system,  the  D.  H.  I.  A. 
herd  average  for  the  past  12  months 


Animals  on  pasture  should  he  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  a  good  mineral 
mixture.  A  covered  container,  as 
shown,  can  he  built  for  it  at  small 
trouble  and  cost. 

was  around  8,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
40  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  low  feed 
cost  has  now  made  this  a  profitable 
operation.  Due  to  the  close  culling 
practices  for  females  that  do  not 
produce  well  on  a  high  roughage- 
low  grain  plane  of  nutrition,  pro¬ 
duction  is  gradually  being  increased. 
This  genetic  consideration  of  adap¬ 
tability  to  an  economic  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  important  physiologic 
factor,  which  has  not  been  fully  ex¬ 
plored  or  even  recognized  in  most 
dairy  herds. 

Seed  Mixtures  for  Different  Soils 

While  grazing  time  may  seem  to 
be  still  far  off,  it  actually  will  be 
here  before  many  of  us  realize  it. 
It  might  be  a  good  plan,  therefore, 
to  consider  some  suitable  seed  mix¬ 
tures  which  can  be  used  on  different 
type  soils,  after  they  have  been  ade¬ 
quately  and  properly  fertilized. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  has  con¬ 
ducted  several  years’  work  with 
different  kinds  of  seed  mixtures  to 
find  those  which  are  equally  suitable 
for  pasture,  hay  or  grass  silage.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Station  work¬ 
ers  for  use  on  productive,  well- 
drained  soils  is  a  mixture  of  10 
pounds  alfalfa  and  10  pounds  brome 
grass  per  acre.  In  place  of  the  brome¬ 
grass,  six  pounds  of  orchard  grass  or 
eight  pounds  of  timothy  for  spring 
seeding  or  four  pounds  for  fall  seed¬ 
ing  can  be  used.  Ladino  clover  can 
be  added  at  the  rate  of  one  pound, 
if  desired,  to  any  of  these  combi¬ 
nations. 

On  soils  that  are  imperfectly 
drained,  the  recommendations  are  to 
nse  a  per-acre  mixture  of  ladino 
clover  one  pound,  alsike  clover  three 
pounds,  bromegrass  10  pounds,  timo¬ 
thy  two  to  four  pounds.  For  dry  up¬ 
land  soils,  ladino  clover  one  pound, 
red  clover  five  pounds,  orchard  grass 
six  pounds,  timothy  from  two  to 
four  pounds  is  a  recommended  mix¬ 
ture. 

Pays  to  Irrigate  Pastures 

Grassland  programs  and  improved 
pastures  are  attaining  greater  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  Northeast  because  farm¬ 
ers  find  that  they  furnish  feed  nu¬ 
trients  at  the  lowest  cost.  However, 
when  a  dry  year  comes  along,  it  is 
discouraging  to  see  the  grass  wither 
and  die.  Even  in  a  year  of  so-called 
normal  rainfall,  most  pastures  start 
petting  short,  stemmy  and  coarse 
along  about  August.  This  condition  is 
largely  due  to  an  inadequate  supply 
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of  water,  and  for  this  reason  irri¬ 
gation  of  pastures  is  receiving  in¬ 
creased  attention. 

A  four-year  average  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  Tennesee,  station  shows  the 
possibility  of  profitably  irrigating 
permanent  pastures  for  dairy  cows. 
The  study,  being  continued,  shows 
that  milk  production  during  the  late 
Summer  can  be  maintained  when 
water  is  adequately  supplied;  this  is 
at  a  time  when  most  dairymen  must 
resort  to  considerable  supplemental 
feeding.  In  these  tests,  irrigated 
pasture  produced  41  per  cent  more 
cow-days  of  grazing,  43  per  cent 
more  milk,  and  43  per  cent  more  in¬ 
come  above  feed  and  irrigation  costs 
than  similar  non-irrigated  pasture. 
It  was  found  that  good  pasture  could 
be  kept  much  longer  in  desirable 
pasture  species,  such  as  white  clover, 
when  the  herbage  was  irrigated.  In 
these  tests,  an  overhead  sprinkler 
system  of  irrigation  was  used. 

The  Oregon  Station  at  Corvallis  is 
also  conducting  pasture  irrigation 
studies.  The  experiments  there  show 
that  ladino  clover,  when  properly 


irrigated,  grows  abundantly  on  land 
unable  to  produce  a  crop  of  any  kind 
for  several  years  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  water.  From  being  a  lia¬ 
bility,  this  land  has,  when  irrigated, 
become  an  asset  and  has  produced  a 
net  return,  with  all  costs  taken  into 
consideration,  of  approximately  30 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  With  the 
irrigated  pasture  it  was  found  that 
milk  production  could  be  maintained 
at  a  fairly  constant  level  throughout 
the  entire  Summer  and  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  cost  than  during  the 
barn  feeding  winter  period. 

Last  Summer,  we  visited  the 
efficiently  managed  160-acre  dairy 
farm  of  Wilfred  Schobel  in  Middle- 
boro,  Plymouth  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Mr.  Schobel  said  he  found  it 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet  before 
he  tried  irrigating  his  pastures.  He 
has  been  irrigating  for  the  past  two 
years  and  finds  that  it  has  practically 
doubled  the  carrying  capacity  of  his 
acres.  He  uses  a  deep-dug  well  and 
a  nearby  stream  to  supply  water  for 
his  portable,  overhead  irrigating 
system.  Farm  ponds  of  suitable  size 
can  also  be  utilized  as  another  source 
of  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

Due  to  the  present  high  cost  of 


both  grain  and  labor,  profitable  dairy 
farming  must  be  maintained  on  a 
system  that  takes  advantage  of  every 
possible  economy  to  lower  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  A  good  roughage  and 
pasture  program  is  an  integral  part 
of  such  a  system. 


"I  suppose  that  is  where  the  individ¬ 
ual  steaks  come  from.” 


The  man  in  step  a  with  progress 


HOME  TOWN  TELEPHONE  TEAM -Guy  Douglass, 
telephone  manager  at  Buckhannon,  West 
Virginia,  and  Lorna  Linger,  chief  operator, 
discuss  the  day’s  work.  A  pet  project  of 
Guy’s  is  helping  operators  be  extra  helpful 
and  efficient  in  handling  urgent  calls  for 
busy  farmers. 


MAN  ON  THE  TRACTOR  is  Robert  Phillips,  State 
Director  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  and  Guy 
take  a  big  interest  in  this  community  and 
often  get  together  to  trade  useful  ideas. 
Guy’s  telling  him  about  the  new  telephone 
cable  planned  for  the  Kanawha  area  and 
what  it'll  mean  to  several  farm  communities. 


"GOOD  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP”  Guy  tells  John 
Post,  well-known  breeder  of  polled  Here- 
fords.  Post  is  explaining,  in  turn,  how  the 
telephone  often  puts  him  in  touch  with  a 
prospective  buyer  for  his  livestock.  He  agrees 
telephone  improvements  and  expansion  here¬ 
abouts  are  a  boon  to  the  farms. 


"DRIVE  THE  STAKE”— Guy  likes  to  get  out  in  the  field 
and  help  with  the  job.  Here  he’s  staking  out  a 
branch  lead  to  a  rural  line.  Telephones  have 
tripled  in  his  area  in  the  fifteen  years  he’s  been 
manager. 


Guy  Douglass  anti  thousands  moire  like  him  are  the  backbone  of  the  telephone 
development  program  in  Bell  rural  areas.  They  supply  the  ingenuity,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  hard  work  that  keep  the  telephone  in  step  with  farm  progress. 


it’ll  TELEPH'GKiS  SYSTEM 
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Euf  the  top  ion  (ia$  MfTHING  IMA 


Filter  disks,  too,  may  look  alike  at  a  glance.  But  those  who  depend  on 
milk  or  cream  for  cash  income  know  there’s  a  real  difference  in  the  safety, 
reliability  and  extra  protection  engineered  in  the  Grand  Champion  Filter 
Disks.  That’s  why  quality  milk  producers  from  coast  to  coast  in  a 
national  survey  chose  Rapid-Flo  Fibre-Bonded  Filter  Disks  by  the 
Overwhelming  majority  of  two  to  one  over  the  next  three  brands  combined l 


Use. .. 


Qotvnwm 


Filter  Products 
Division 


4949  West  65th  Street  .  Chicago  38,  Illinois 


The  Grand  Champion  for 
Extra  Safety  • 
Extra  Reliability  • 
Extra  Protection  • 

Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  give  you  more  than  safe  filtration. 
At  no  extra  cost  you  get  a  reliable  farm  sediment  check-up 
.  .  .  extra  protection  so  vital  today  in  quality  milk  production. 
All  Rapid-Flo  Disks  are  (|^j)  Fibre-Bonded  —  a  size  and  type 
to  fit  your  strainer.  Your  dairy  supplier  will  be  glad  to  provide 
you  with  Rapid-Flo — the  Grand  Champion  Filter  Disk. 


i 


How  SAWDUST 
Improves  Soil 

You  can  improve  your  garden  and  orchard 
soil  without  causing  excess  acidity  by  light 
mulching  with  hardwood  sawdust.  Many 
mills  give  it  away.  Just  treat  sawdust  with 
BURKLEIGH  COMPOST  ACTIVATOR;  ready 
for  immediate  use;  no  aging  necessary. 
Superior  to  ordinary  compost.  Apply  15  lbs. 
treated  sawdust  to  each  100  sq.  ft.  Makes 
clay  soil  crumbly ;  increases  moisture- 
carrying  capacity  of  sandy  soil;  encourages 
earthworms  and  beneficial  soil  bacteria. 

TRIAL  PACKAGE  ONLY  SI 

with  full  directions  including  SECRETS  OF 
SAWDUST  and  32-page  booklet  GARDEN¬ 
ING  IN  GOD’S  WAY.  We  pay  delivery.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  back.  Mail  us  your  order. 

BURKLEIGH  CO.,  Dept.  BP,  Towson.  Md. 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 
EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  art 

hour.FuilyGuaranteed. 

Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 


MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


PAINT  •  Year  End  Inventory  Closeout 

By  galionage:  2200  flat  white,  1450  cream,  1100  gray, 
700  green,  1400  outside  white.  Price,  f.o.b.  Rahway, 
$1.15  per  gallon,  remittance  with  order. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


DIRECT 

6 

7 

8 

TENTS 
ATWOOD  TENT 
4  HAWLEY  ST., 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 
x  8  @  $3.84 

X  9  @  5.04 
x  12  @  7.68 

TO  RENT  FOR 


PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 
ALL  PURPOSES 


&.  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


Grain  for  Growing  Beef 
Cattle 

I  have  some  registered  Angus 
cattle  from  six  to  18  months  old.  I 
have  been  feeding  them  just  hay 
alone;  it  is  good  hay,  though,  which 
I  cut  last  June,  and  consists  mostly 
of  timothy  but  some  alfalfa  and 
clover  is  mixed  in.  I  am  wondering  if 
I  should  give  these  growing  beef 
cattle  some  grain.  If  it  is  desirable, 
I  could  obtain  a  fitting  ration  with  a 
little  over  11  per  cent  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  or  else  buy  a  dairy  -ration  con¬ 
taining  20  per  cent  digestible  protein. 
Which  do  you  advise?  c.  h. 

If  you  allow  the  growing  beef 
cattle  all  of  the  good  quality  hay 
they  wrill  eat,  you  can  expect  them 
to  make  daily  gains  of  about  one 
pound  per  head.  On  this  kind  of 
feeding  they  will  grow — rather  than 
fatten — and  the  gains  they  make  will 
be  comparatively  low  cost,  especially 
on  home-grown  hay.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  prefer  to  have  them 
mature  earlier  it  would  be  desirable 
to  feed  them  some  grain  in  addition 
to  their  roughage.  At  the  most, 
though,  they  would  not  need  more 
than  three  or  four  quarts  per  head 
daily  provided  they  get  all  the  hay 
they  will  consume.  There  would  be 
no  advantage  in  feeding  them  the 
higher  level  of  protein;  it  would  not 
lower  their  grain  needs.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  less  expensive  and  just  as 
satisfactory  to  use  the  fitting  ration 
in  the  amounts  suggested. 

Hooves  of  Sheep  Need 
Trimming 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  trim  the  feet  of  sheep?  If  so, 
when  is  the  best  time  to  do  this? 
What  are  the  advantages,  if  any, 
to  be  gained  by  trimming  the  feet 
of  sheep?  l.  l.  a 

The  feet  of  sheep  should  be  trim¬ 
med  at  least  once  a  year.  A  good 
time  to  do  this  is  in  the  Spring,  when 
they  are  being  shorn,  or  else  in  the 
Fall,  when  the  breeding  flock  is 
examined  for  trimming  around  the 
docks  and  on  the  ram’s  belly.  If  the 
horny,  overlapping  growth  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hooves  of  sheep  is  not 
kept  pared  back  to  the  frog  it  will 
collect  dirty  material  favorable  to 
the  growth  and  development  of 
pathogenic  germs.  This  may  result  in 
a  condition  known  as  foot  rot.  When 
sheep  are  pastured  on  low,  wet  land 
they  are  especially  susceptible  to  in¬ 
fection  with  foot  rot  if  their  feet  are 
not  kept  trimmed.  Where  a  case  of 
foot  rot  has  developed,  the  use  of 
the  antibiotic  drugs  administered  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally  has  proved  to 
be  helpful  in  curing  the  trouble.  The 
cause,  of  course,  must  be  removed. 


Dusty  Hay  Bad  for  Horses 

Have  been  told  that  clover  hay  is 
bad  for  horses.  Is  this  true  and,  if 
so,  why?  s.  m. 

The  reason  that  clover  hay  is  not 
generally  considered  to  be  good  for 
horses  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  dusty, 
more  so  than  other  hays.  If  horses 
breathe  the  fine  dust  while  eating  the 
hay  for  prolonged  periods  it  may  in 
time  settle  on  their  lungs  and  cause 
a  condition  known  as  heaves.  This 
ailment  results  in  a  partial  paralysis 
of  the  lung  tissue;  it  makes  them 
tire  easily  and  be  short  winded.  For 
this  reason,  bright,  clean  and  good 
quality  timothy  hay  has  long  been 
the  favorite  of  horsemen. 


“ Has  Grandpa  got  money  in  all  those 
piggy  banks?” 


You  just  can  t  Loads  loosen 
load  this .unload  lefl8poWer 

as  they  slide  oft  -  do  the  )0b 

And  no  unloads  rmg 

faster!  Snvas  life 

,  t'oller  Recommended  foi  all 

I  years  and  of 

trouble-free  operation- 


“Your  Best  Silo  Value”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting 
booklet  on  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


If  you’re  planning  on 
buying  another  Silo  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  popular 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo.  And  the  best  way 
to  begin  that  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  booklet. 

You’ll  find  it  helpful  and 
complete.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  ' 
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Some  are  extinct,  some  are  thriv¬ 


ing,  some  need  help .  Here  are 


The  Whys  and  Wherefores 
of  Our  Wildlife 


NS  ago  a  momentous  phe-  necessity.  In  1830  the  first  consign- 
nomenon  took  place.  A  ment  of  about  40  ring-neck  pheasants 
land  bridge,  several  hun-  came  to  this  country  from  Shanghai, 
dred  miles  wide,  spanned  They  were  set  free  in  the  coverts  of 
the  Bering  sea  connecting  the  State  of  Oregon.  Ten  or  eleven 
Siberia  with  Alaska.  y.ears  later,  the  first  open  season  on 
Across  this  mighty  cause-  ring-necks  yielded  the  surprising  bag 
way,  grotesque  and  formidable  of  50>000  birds.  In  some  other  States 
monsters  left  their  jungle  hideouts  today  total  annual  bags  are  well  over 
and  migrated  in  ever  increasing  num-  the  mark  and  every  year 

bers  to  explore,  for  better  or  for  their  range  is  extending.  This  is  a 
worse,  a  new  habitat.  Huge  and  hide-  sample  of  what  happens  when  crea- 
ous  were  some  of  these  landlubbers  tures  take  a  liking  to  our  ways  of 
who  stood  20  feet  tall,  carrying  hulks  tife  or  wben  planted  species  are  of 
of  coarse  flesh  over  gigantic  frames,  the  adaptable  type  which  readily  in- 
followed  by  wee  ones  which  evolu-  creases  and  widens  its  range  as  suit- 
tion  is  still  shaping.  All  went  their  a^e  coyer  and  food  become  avail- 
devious  ways  to  either  flourish  and  able.  With  this  small  beginning,  ring- 
multiply  or  dwindle  and  die.  Archae-  ne°k  pheasants  are  established  in 
ologists  have  traced  their  trails  back  Practically  all  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  early  Paleocene,  more  than  70  The  rat,  the  starling,  the  crow  and 
million  years  ago,  and  the  end  is  not  the  English  sparrow  all  love  us 
yet.  Science  stalks  the  early  beasts  dearly  for  one  reason  or  another, 
of  the  jungles  and  the  fowls  of  the  Wherever  we  go,  they  tag  along:  by 
air.  Working  feverishly,  they  will  the  time  the  foundation  for  the  new 
some  day  come  up  with  the  answers  cellar  is  complete,  ma  rat,  lowly  in 
we  have  long  been  waiting  for,  and  origin  but  unique  in  her  endowments, 
we  shall  then  know  more  about  the  may  be  there  with  a  large  family, 
Age  of  Mammals.  We  are  told  that  and  all  of  them  disgustingly  healthy, 
modern  man  originated  somewhere  Once  when  we  built  a  new  henhouse, 
in  Eurasia,  but  we  have  no  satisfac-  a  pair  of  English  sparrows  had  com- 
fory  answer  as  to  how  he  got  here  pleted  a  nest  under  the  rafters  before 
unless  he  followed  the  prehistoric  the  last  roof  boards  were  on. 
brutes  across  the  sinking  causeway 

connecting  the  two  continents.  Nature  Asks  No  Help 


Human  Advance  —  Animal  Decline 

Interesting  as  the  past  may  be,  we 
are  more  interested  in  what  is  taking 
place  about  us  now  among  the  many 
species  we  know  best.  When  prehis¬ 
toric  man  first  explored  the  caves  in 
North  America,  he  came  in  contact 
with  animals  which  his  descendants 
were  prone  to  exterminate.  Some  of 
these  lingered  until  the  close  of'  the 
last  century.  The  continued  push  of 
human  progress  paves  the  way  for 
early  extinction  of  others  unless  we 
act  quickly.  The  great  auk,  the  dodo, 
the  Labrador  duck,  passenger  pigeon 
and  heath-hen  are  all  examples  of 
man’s  untimely  thinking,  waste  and 
greed.  The  swarming  herds  of  buf¬ 
falo  upon  the  great  western  plains 
were  marked  for  an  early  grave.  A 
few  farsighted  individuals  saw  the 
hand  writing  on  the  wall  and  today 
the  buffalo  has  been  saved. 

Next  to  the  buffalo,  the  stately  elk 
responded  to  man’s  touch  and  has 
now  passed  the  crisis.  Among  our 
birds  the  wild  turkey,  native  to 
America,  has  long  since  vanished 
from  all  the  eastern  States,  yet  leaves 
his  imprint  upon  the  barnyard  flocks 
common  with  the  early  settlers.  But 
history  repeats  itself  and  now  the 
wild  turkey  is  being  restored  to  much 
of  its  former  habitat  by  state  depart¬ 
ments  and  private  individuals  own¬ 
ing  large  game  preserves.  The  wood- 
duck,  handsomest  of  all  waterfowl 
and  once  common  over  much  of  the 
United  States,  came  close  to  extinc¬ 
tion.  Rigid  protection  taken  in  time 
has  saved  them.  Even  if  given  a 
chance,  there  are  some  species  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  presence  of  man 
or,  at  best,  thank  him  not  for  the  false 
kindness  extended  from  his  gloved 
hand  concealing  a  knife  or  gun.  The 
musk  oxen,  timber  wolf,  moose,  mar¬ 
tin  and  sage-hen  are  examples.  When 
man  moves  in,  they  move  out. 

A  Liking  to  Our  Ways 

Not  all  our  wild  things  are  alike; 
some  species  have  adopted  us  and 
welcome  our  closer  approach.  Some 
of  them  may  live  within  our  own 
dooryard,  under  our  dwellings,  raise 
their  families  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  our  speedways,  feed  upon  farm 
crops  and  domestic  animals  and  defy 
us  to  oust  them  Among  these  are  the 
coyote,  cottontail  rabbit,  skunk,  rac¬ 
coon,  possum,  woodchuck,  red  and 
Shay  squirrels,  wildcat,  beaver,  red 
and  gray  fox,  muskrat,  and  the 
white-tailed  deer,  plus  some  of  the 
feathered  kingdom  such  as  the  ring- 
ueck  pheasant  and  bobwhite  quail.  A 
host  of  migratory  birds  are  most 
nappy  when  in  man’s  presence,  and 
come  to  us  from  choice,  not  from 


Can  feeble  man  balance  nature? 
If  a  species  becomes  overabundant 
and  we  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  our 
own  personal  needs,  another  species 
promptly  moves  in  and  takes  over, 
which  may  be  even  worse  than  the 
first,  because  we  have  destroyed  the 
enemy  which  fed  upon  it.  Nature 
asks  no  assistance  to  help  balance 
her  budget  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  have  taken  a  job  upon  our¬ 
selves  which  we  will  not  be  able 
to  finish.  But  we  are  living  in  a 
changed  epoch;  man  will  continue 
to  interfere  and,  like  the  starling- 
working  against  heavy  odds,  some¬ 
times  makes  a  go  of  it. 

Some  species  readily  respond  to 
man’s  will;  such  is  the  present  trend 
among  the  wild  waterfowl  nesting 
beyond  our  northern  border.  It  is 
not  too  long  ago  that  their  spring 
and  fall  migrations  baffled  the  Ima¬ 
gination.  Then  the  climax  came:  the 
waterfowl  for  the  most  part  were  at 
low  ebb,  and  some  species  bordered 
on  extinction.  Finally  the  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  came  to  the  rescue. 
A  study  upon  the  breeding  grounds 
in  the  prairie  far  north  gave  the  key 
to  unlock  this  riddle.  Dams  and  dikes 
were  erected  to  conserve  water  dur¬ 
ing  droughts  when  great  numbers 
of  young  waterfowl  perished.  Closed 
or  shortened  seasons  had  an  imme¬ 
diate  effect. 

The  Vanishing  Whooping  Crane 

All  waterfowl  species  once  again 
cleave  the  aerial  highways  bringing 
food  and  sport  to  millions  of  people. 
But  the  almost  extinct  whooping 
crane  shares  no  such  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival.  Never  in  history  have  such 
efforts  been  brought  to  bear  to  save 
a  vanishing  species.  Never  have  so 
many  naturalists  and  nature  lovers 
joined  hands  so  wholeheartedly  be¬ 
fore.  Along  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  their  migration  route  stand  sen¬ 
tinels  ready  to  check  them  as  they 
pass  high  overhead.  Newspapers, 
photographs,  lectures  and  stringent 
laws  are  reaching  out  their  fingers 
in  what  may  be  the  last  fatal  effort 
to  save  one  of  the  finest  of  our  avian 
species.  This  bird  winters  in  a  wild¬ 
life  refuge  on  the  Texas  coast  and 
no  one  is  allowed  within  this  vast 
domain  set  apart  for  them.  Observ¬ 
ing  scientists  keep  in  the  distance 
so  as  not  to  disturb  them,  for  they 
are  very  wild  and  ever  watchful. 
Careful  and  constant  study  is  made 
through  high-powered  field  glasses 
especially  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
The  baby  crib  of  these  recluses  is 
a  closely  guarded  secret,  known  only 
to  the  cranes  themselves.  Nothing  is 
definitely  known  as  to  what  actually 
happens  upon  the  nesting  grounds 


April  3,  1954 

-  '  m  a  f* 


•  Save  milk 

•  Reduce  digestive  upsets 

•  Cut  labor  costs 

•  Raise  better  calves 
at  lower  cost 

Proved  Ay  20  Million  Ca/vesf 
FREE!  Latest  CALF  FEEDING  Fads: 

See  for  yourseli — on  your  own  calves — how  this  remarkable  new  milk* 
replacer  looks  like  milk,  tastes  like  milk,  yet  out-periorms  milk!  Packed  in 
convenient  25  lb.  bags,  with  plastic  inner-liner  and  handy  measuring  cup. 
Simple  feeding  guide  printed  right  on  the  bag.  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  now! 

[  ALLIED  MILLS,  ENC.  •  FORT  WAYNE  1,  INDIANA  •  DEPT.  RN 

}  Send  me  bulletin  on  new  developments  in  calf  feeding, 

|  at  no  cost  or  obligation. 

|  Name _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Address  or  RFD_____ _ _ _ 


Town - - - County _ . 

I  1  feed  about _ .calves 


$ .  ii  j 
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NE  6-CELL 


Get  fhe 

INSIDE 

story... 


See  for  yourself . . 

— why  no  other  silo  can  equal  the  new 
Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave!  Let  your 
Craine  dealer  show  you  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Greater  strength  —  actually  a 
third  wall  in  the  center  of  each  stave ! 
Greater  insulating  effectiveness  —  a 
double  row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each 
stave  to  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


Tile  Stave  Silo 


and  you'll  get  a 


Beautiful  ?  YES  —  and  never  was  beauty 


Absolutely  ACID-PROOF! 


more  practical  than  in  the  Craine  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave  Silo.  All  the  famous  features 
that  only  tile  can  give  -plus  Craine  “ex¬ 
clusives”  that  mean  longer  life,  better  serv¬ 
ice,  more  profitable  feeding  on  yOur  farm! 


The  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Silo  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  corrosive  juices  found 
in  all  silage.  The  tile  stave  is  acid-proof 
in  itself — and  a  special  asphalt  caulking 
compound  seals  all  joints — to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be  damaged  by 
silage  acids. 

Write  for  FACTS  . . . 


TOE  TOE  CONCRETE  WOOD  TRIPLE 


Full  details,  photos  and  prices  on  the 
new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo — and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos ! 


Crains,  Inc.,  414  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  M.Y, 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRASNE'S 
" FAMOUS 

FIVE" 


CRAINE  SILOS 


C0 W POX*-  RINGWORM 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  Covvpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  ftinaus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  ‘/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695 


somewhere  in  the  far  north  and,  so 
far  as  known,  no  white  man  ever 
has  seen  a  nest.  Over  the  long  migra¬ 
tion  route  covering  thousands  of 
miles  the  cranes  must  pass  over 
hostile  territory  where  heartless  gun¬ 
ners  shoot  them  down  with  reckless 
abandon.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  reach  this  clrss  of  men  who  may 
not  be  able  to  identify  the  species  in 
spite  of  the  many  photographs  so 
widely  distributed.  Hundreds  of 
magazine  articles  dealing  with  the 
subject  are  pleading  with  these  men 
and  boys  to  hold  their  fire  and  thus 
help  save  this  tiny  remnant  which 
now  numbers  21  individuals.  Unless 
this  slaughter  along  the  migration 
route  can  be  stopped,  there  is  little 
else  that  can  be  done,  and  we  of 
the  present  generation  shall  witness 
another  wildlife  tragedy. 

Only  21  of  Them 

When  in  1938  the  discovery  was 
made  that  the  whooping  crane  had 
dwindled  to  the  all-time  low  of  only 
18  individuals,  studies  were  imme¬ 
diately  launched  to  see  what  could 
be  done  to  save  them.  Now,  after 
14  breeding  seasons  have  passed  and 
57  young  are  known  to  have  been 
reared,  there  still  remains  the  appal¬ 
ling  low  of  but  21  cranes  known  to 
exist,  barring  the  remote  possiblity 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  1953 
broods. 

The  whooping  crane  leaves  its 
Texas  winter  home  late  in  April 
and  remains  on  the  breeding  grounds 
until  late  September  when  it  starts 
south  in  small  family  units — prob¬ 
ably  the  old  breeding  pair  and  their 
one  or  two  young  of  the  year.  The 
last  arrivals  come  the  first  days  of 
November  and  never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  migrants  has  greater 
interest  centered  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  returning  fall  flight  of 
1953.  The  great  whooping  crane 
stands  four  feet  tall  and  has  a  wing 
spread  of  seven  feet.  They  are  pure 
white  except  the  wing  tips  and  legs 
which  are  black;  the  long  bill  is 
yellow.  He  stretches  out  full  length 
when  migrating  and  flies  high,  with 
long  legs  trailing  behind.  In  tne  air 
he  resembles  the  greater  snow  goose 
which  is  practically  the  same  color. 
However,  all  white  wild  geese  and 
all  American  swans  are  rigidly  pro¬ 
tected,  so  no  gunner  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  When  a  species  falls  below  a 
certain  level  it  vanishes  quickly. 
This  may  well  be  the  sad  ending  of 
the  whooping  crane  despite  all-out 
efforts  to  save  it.  But  there  is  still 
life  in  this  cherished  hope  and,  so 
long  as  one  tiny  candle  flickers,  the 
eyes  of  all  nature  lovers  turn  to  the 
horizon  hoping  against  heavy  odds 
that  the  pitiful  remnant  will  soon 
return  again  to  their  protected  Texas 
home  bringing  wih  them  safely 
through  the  barrage  of  guns,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  large  enough  to  go 
on  with  the  perpetuation  of  their 
race.  Willet  Randall 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  it  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


To  maintain  unrestricted  milk  flow  and  provide 
antiseptic  protection  is  of  first  importance  in  the 
care  of  injured  teats.  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat 
Dilators  act  as  medicated  surgical  dressings  to  the 
teat  canal  in  the  treatment  of  Sore  Teats,  Scab 
Teats,  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 


Contain  Sulfathiazoie 

The  medication  is  IN  the  Dilators  and  is  released 
slowly  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilators  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal,  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

EASY  TO  USE  .  .  .  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings  until  teat 
milks  free  by  hand.  Smooth,  waxed  tip  for  easy 
insertion.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 


Large  Pkg.  (45  Dilators)  SI. 00 

Trial  Pkg.  (16  Dilators)  50$ 
At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

H.W. NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  9,  N.  V . 


(STRINGER 


NEW  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


*124.50 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 


FULL 
2  H.P. 


All  precision  machine-cut  gears.  Timken 
Tapered  Bearings.  400  x  3  tires,  Clinton 
engine.  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  not 
100%  satisfied  that  the  STRINGER  DE¬ 
PENDABLE  garden  tractor  is  better  in  | 
quality,  performance  and  appearanoe. 
THESE  ATTACHMENTS  AVAILABLE  — 
tiller,  rotary  mower,  plow,  cultivator, 
disc  hoes,  snow  plow.  Also  available  in  I 
3  H.  P.  Model  Tractor,  as  illustrated  » 
above. 


# 


#2£$  tHe  power.  You  already  have! 


Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
■  ’  ’  ”  ’  1  an  one  man  can  do  in  seven 

.  , .  Profitably  ! ! !  Get  com- 


OIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGIE 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Trailer 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


Recognition  for  N.  Y. 

Jerseys 

The  following  New  York  State 
Jersey  cows  have  recently  received 
special  recognition  for  their  out¬ 
standing  production  records  made  on 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  tests: 

1 —  Seven  registered  Jersey  cows  in 
the  Tymor  Farm  herd,  Lagrangeville; 
the  high  producing  animal  in  the 
group  was  Gipsy  Sybil  Carry  with 
a  mature  record  of  10,935  pounds 
milk  containing  650  pounds  butter- 
fat;  the  other  cows  all  exceeded  550 
pounds  butterfat  on  a  twice-daily- 
milking,  305-day  mature  equivalent 
basis. 

2 —  Two  registered  Jersey  cows 
owned  by  John  G.  Boshart,  Fonda; 
Placid  Remus  Lila  produced  11,132 
pounds  milk  containing  559  pounds 
butterfat  at  two  years  and  11  months 
of  age,  and  Lilac  Remus  Unrivaled 
Grace  produced  9,902  pounds  milk 
containing  552  pounds  butterfat  at 
the  age  of  two  years. 

3 —  Two  registered  Jersey  cows 
owned  by  Burdette  Lewis,  Ludlow- 
ville;  Lake  View  Foxy  Adelia  pro¬ 
duced  10,453  pounds  milk  containing 
563  pounds  butterfat  at  five  years  and 
11  months,  and  Lew  Land  Courteous 
Zell  a  produced  8,784  pounds  milk 
containing  489  pounds  butterfat  at 
the  age  of  two  years  and  10  months. 

The  official  tests  were  all  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Cornell 
University  for  The  American  Jersey 
I  Cattle  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  NO  OBLIGATION. 

STRiNGER  MFG,  CO. 

3005  So.  32nd  Street,  Parsons,  Kansas 


Send  for  this 
Booklet  ^ 


AMERICA’S 


SMALL 

TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  t«co  voRf 

The  “Little  Marvel’’  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  '/a"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 
^  plete  with  everything  —  rods. 

eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  pins 
postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
ring,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com- 
with  carbons,  brass  rods.  flux. 
t  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

:csjv  M  AMtir  AeTiimuc  r.n 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  j 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  i  i 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


For  the  benefit  of  new  4-H  Clubs 
and  other  clubs  which  are  not 
familiar  with  the  4-H  Score  Board, 
here  is  a  brief  description  of  what 
it  covers.  The  club  secretary  is 
the  key  person  to  take  on  the 
fulfillment  of  its  responsibility. 
The  secretary  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  membership  re¬ 
ports  and  programs  for  six 
months  or  a  year  are  sent  to  the 
4-H  Club  Office;  also  an  application 
must  be  made  for  a  4-H  Charter  if 
the  club  does  not  have  one,  and  an 
application  for  a  seal  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  past  club  year,  if  the 
club  has  met  the  requirements,  must 
be  sent.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  club  secretary  should  send  a 
report  of  the  meetings  held  that 
month  to  the  4-H  office.  In  this  re¬ 
port  the  secretary  should  include  all 
outside  activities  as  well  as  what  has 
been  done  in  club  meetings.  These 
activities  have  been  noted  on  the 
Score  Board  such  as  participation  in 
Dress  Revues,  Dairy,  Livestock,  Poul¬ 
try  Judging,  Community,  County  and 
District  Demonstration  Days,  exhi¬ 
biting  at  local,  county,  and  State 
fairs,  attendance  at  4-H  Camp,  pro¬ 
grams  and  organized  demonstrations 
given  for  other  organizations,  such  as 
Grange,  Parent-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Home  Bureau,  School  Assembly, 
or  others;  attendance  at  State  4-H 
Club  Congress;  events  held  for 
parents;  National  4-H  Club  Week 
Observance;  exhibits  in  window  dis¬ 
plays;  radio  and  TV  talks;  Rural  Life 
Sunday  Program;  Club,  Community 
and  County  Safety  Participation; 
Community  Service  Club  and  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Activity. 


For  the  third  straight  year  New 
York  4-H  Club  dairy  members  have 
won  high  honors  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  World  Junior  All-American 
Contest.  Kel-Mar  Farms  Burke  Clara, 
Carol  Bennett’s  junior  yearling  hei¬ 
fer,  won  the  top  honor  in  her  class, 
being  named  Junior  All-American. 
Carol  is  an  Ontario  County  4-H  dairy 
member,  living  near  Victor.  In  the 
senior  yearling  group,  Richard 


Wheaton’s  heifer,  Liveridge  Aggie 
Inka,  was  designated  Reserve  Junior 
All-American,  the  second  highest 
award  in  the  class.  Dick  is  a  Steuben 
County  4-H’er  from  Cohocton. 

Competing  with  36  other  4-H 
County  Guernsey  Champions,  Jeremy 
Thomas,  18,  was  recently  named  the 
1953  New  York  State  4-H  Guernsey 
Champion.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Thomas  of  Stanley,  On¬ 
tario  Co.  Jeremy’s  outstanding  record 
of  achievement  over  10  years  of 
4-H  work  with  Guernsey  cattle  won 
him  this  honor.  During  this  time  he 
has  developed  a  herd  of  21  head.  He 
attributes  the  success  of  his  Guern¬ 
sey  project  to  the  excellence  of  his 
foundation  animal  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  parents  stood  solidly  behind 
him  to  the  extent  of  letting  him 
make  his  ow  decisions. 

In  the  Elbridge  Farmerettes  4-H 
Club  of  Onondaga  County,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  recently  elected: 
President,  Carolyn  Forward;  vice- 
presi.,  Carole  Patterson;  secy.,  Bar¬ 
bara  Karlik:  treas.,  Judy  Glasgow; 
news  reporter,  Frances  Williams; 
song  leader,  Pat  Jones;  leaders — Mrs. 
Munro  Hill,  Mrs.  Cecil  Patterson, 
and  Mrs.  William  Reith. 


Reginald  Gardner  of  the  Wonder 
Workers  4-H  Club  in  Auburn,  An¬ 
droscoggin  Co.,  Maine,  has  been  an 
outstanding  4-H  member  for  the  past 
nine  years.  This  year  he  is  enrolling 
in  the  Better  Methods  Electric  Con¬ 
test.  which  is  open  to  all  4-H  Club 
members  interested  in  improving  the 
electrical  conditions  on  their  home 
farms.  He  plans  to  replace  much  of 
the  old  wiring  where  it  is  found 
that  the  wiring  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  handle  present  day  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  farm.  He  also 
plans  to  convert  a  hand-powered 
separator  into  one  that  will  be 
driven  electrically.  The  entrance  to 
the  house  from  a  safety  standpoint 
is  now  located  in  a  damp  section  of 
the  cellar  and  will  be  moved  to  a 
more  central  part  of  the  building. 
Overhauling  and  changing  of  junc¬ 
tion  boxes,  switches  and  outlets  is  j 


Boys  and  girls  engaged  in  4-H  Club  tcork  arc  taught  how  to  fit  and  show 
their  livestock  to  the  best  advantage.  Bette  Vickers  (17),  Torrington,  Litch- 
field  County,  Connecticut,  holds  her  995-pouiid  Angus  steer  which  won 
grand  championship  honors  in  both  the  open  and  4-H  Club  classes  at  the 

1953  Litchfield  County  Fair. 


members  of  4-H  clubs  win  high  honors  in  both  their  own  and  the  open 
Restock  classes.  Samuel  Adams  (left)  and  his  brother,  John,  of  Sodus, 
^ayjie  County,  N.  Y.,  are  shown  with  their  Southdown  market  lambs  which 
t  en  championships  in  all  classes  at  the  1953  N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  Syracuse. 


^Prii 
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1954 


It's  Time 

YOU 


felt  tfw> 


...in 

NCLAIR 


If  you  haven't  yet  tried 
Sinclair’s  super  premium 
gasoline  you’d  be  wise 
to  speak  to  a  neighbor 
who  has  ...  or  better  still, 
try  a  tankful  in  your  tractor, 
truck  or  car.  Sinclair  power-x 
gives  2  to  18%  more 
knock-free  power  —  plenty  of 
extra  power  when  you  need  it.  And 
don't  forget,  power-x  contains 
Sinclair’s  amazing  rust  inhibitor, 
RD-1 19®,  to  protect  your 
equipment  against  fuel  system 
rust.  Discover,  today,  the 
powerful  difference  in  power-x. 
Phone  your  local  Sinclair 
Representative  or  fill  up  at 
your  Sinclair  Dealer’s  station. 


POWER-X 


GASOLINE 


Famous  Western  Sprocket  Packer  and  New 
Western  precision  built  Seeder.  Reasonably 
priced.  Combines  two  operations  in  one. 
Pays  for  itself  in  saving  seed,  especially 
Alfalfa,  Clover  or  any  Grass  Seed,  sown 
mixed  or  separately.  Even,  accurate  seed¬ 
ing  of  all  seeds. 

Seed  drops  ahead  of  Packer  and  is  pressed 
firmly  into  soil  by  both  Packer  and  Mulcher 
wheels.  Leaves  surface  mulch  without 
grooves.  Helps  prevent  washing  and  crust¬ 
ing.  Holds  the  moisture.  Gives  every  seed 
best  chance  to  grow.  Seeder  mounted  or  re¬ 
moved  quickly.  Write  for  full  information  on 
combined  unit  of  Seeder  or  Packer  separate. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  292 

- Hastings,  Nebraska  —  Manufacturers - — 


,-FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRAND8 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 
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SAYS  CLAUDE  MILLER 

Snohomish,  Washington 


"My  Titan  is  the  most  trouble-free  saw  I  ever  used.  The 
performance  and  endurance  of  this  saw  have  increased  my 
production  by  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  What  counts  is  being 
able  to  keep  the  saw  in  the  log  without  mechanical  failure. 
At  today’s  high  woodcutting  costs,  two  hours  extra  pro¬ 
duction  adds  up  to  about  six  man-hours  per  day  for  me.” 


Users  agree  Titan  is  the  finest  chain  saw  they  have 
ever  owned.  Titan  is  precision  built,  with  auto¬ 
matic  clutch  and  chain  oiler,  moving  parts  ball  or 
needle  bearing  mounted,  vital  parts  protected. 
Powerful— easy  to  use.  Tops  for  all  woodcutting 
jobs.  One-,  two-man  and  bow  models.  Ask  your 
nearby  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration. 


TITAN  SERIES  45 
18"  to  44"  BARS 


rsrja/v 


TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

2714-02  Fourth  Avenue  So.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  describing 
complete  line  of  Titan  Power  Chain  Saws. 


Name. 


.State. 


DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


These  Titan  Distributors  Will  Give  You  blame  of  Nearby  Dealer 


POWER  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  1025,  Neyv  Canaan,  Conn. 

TIDEWATER  GRAVELY  CO. 

Box  192,  Gloucester,  Virginia 

MeC UN E  &  COMPANY 

3721  Mahoning  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

Liverpool,  New  York 

NORTHERN  POWER  EQUIP.  CO. 

82  Main  Street,  Yarmouth,  Maine 

WASHINGTON  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

R.  R.  No.  3,  Washington,  Pennsylvania 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


GREAT  for  GRASS 

Airtight!  Pressure-tight! 
Acid-Resistant!  Heavy-Duty! 

Grass  silage  makes  great  feed.  Unadilla  dowelled, 
wood  stave  silos  are  great  for  grass.  The  Unadilla 
has  new,  extra  heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  silage  loads  than  ever.  Hundreds  of  steel 
dowels  knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood 
staves  are  not  affected  by  silage  juices,  reducing  in¬ 
terior  repair.  Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo-' 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time.  Factory  creosote  forms 
a  permanent  exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog  and  facts 
on  Easy  PaymenVPlan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.  Box  C-82,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILO 
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another  step  of  the  program  planned 
by  the  4-H  member.  Safety  fixtures 
will  be  installed  in  the  barn  and 
many  other  hazardous  conditions  are 
to  be  considered  and  changed  during 
the  boy’s  participation  in  this  pro¬ 
gram, 

A  new  4-H  Club  has  recently  been 
organized  in  Presque  Isle,  Aroostook 
Co.,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Thelma  Kemplin,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  'Rand.  The  officers  of  this  club 
are  as  follows:  President,  Roberta 
Rand;  vice-pres.,  Carol  Ann  Berry; 
secy.,  Carol  Hitzenhammer;  treas., 
Sharon  Perkins;  color  bearers,  Carol 
Jean  Goodwin  and  Diane  Barnes;  re¬ 
porter,  Marie  Urquhart.  .  The  same 
name  as  a  former  club  in  Presque 
Isle,  the  Pioneer  Clover  Club,  will 
be  used  and  so  they  are  applying 
for  their  fifth  seal. 

Maybelle  Norwood,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Norwood  of 
Northeast  Harbor,  Hancock  Co.,  re¬ 
cently  received  a  Guernsey  heifer 
calf,  given  by  Nathan  Young  of  West 
Gouldsboro.  Maybelle  has  been  in 
4-H  Club  work  four  years  and  is  a 
member  of  the  County  Dairy,  Sheep 
and  Beef  Clubs.  She  has  taken  12 
projects  since  she  has  been  in  4-H 
Club  work.  She  will  raise  the  ani¬ 
mal  under  the  Hancock  County  Live¬ 
stock  Foundation  and  will  turn  back 
the  first  heifer  to  the  Foundation  to 
be  given  to  another  4-H’er. 

A  recent  meeting  to  organize  a 
County  4-H  Leaders  Assn,  was  held 
in  Bangor.  Officers  chosen  to  serve 
for  1954  were:  President,  Crawford 
Carter,  Jr.,  of  Etna;  vice-pres.,  Mrs. 
Ivy  Wentworth  of  Corinna;  secy., 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Waltz  of  Passadumkeag; 
treas.,  Mrs.  Viola  Miller  of  Hampden. 


Current  enrollment  of  Connecticut 
young  people  in  the  State  4-H  Club 
programs  now  stands  at  6,172.  They 
are  a  part  of  over  2,000,000  U.  S. 
rural  youngsters  in  this  educational 
program  for  future  rural  leaders  who 
are  spending  this  week  looking  over 
their  plans  for  the  coming  year  with 
an  eye  toward  improvment.  Connec¬ 
ticut  Club  members  carried  on  11,508 
projects  in  such  fields  as  livestock, 
farm  crops,  cooking,  sewing,  forestry 
and  many  others  in  1953  with  the 
help  of  1,157  volunteer  local  4-H 
leaders.  R.  W.  Whaples,  State  Leader, 
urges  that  interested  youngsters  or 
their  parents  contact  one  of  the  4-H 
Club  agents  located  in  the  eight 
counties  in  the  State.  They  can  write 
to  the  State  4-H  Club  office  in  Storrs 
as  soon  as  possible  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Club  program  and  as 
to  how  local  grops  may  be  organized 
and  carried  on.  d. 


Now  you  can  sharpen  sickles 


with  the 

Sensational 

LANTZ 

Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

“SWINGING” 

SICKLE 

GRINDER 


u 


The  Lantz  “Swinging”  Sickle  Grinder  pays 
for  itself  because  it  grinds  faster,  better, 
easier.  Your  sickles  will  cut  better — stay 
sharper  longer — because  they’ll  always  have 
a  perfect  bevel  edge.  You’ll  do  such  a  good 
job  your  neighbors  will  bring  their  sickles, 
too — -adding  to  your  income! 

Revolutionary  idea!  You  swing  the  arm 
back  and  forth — grind  coming  and  going. 
No  more  struggling  to  press  sickle  against 
stone;  1  to  7  ft.  bars  clamped  firmly  for 
uniform  grinding.  AC  motor  for  shop  model; 

h.p.  gas  motor  for  portable  job  to  mount 
on  truck  for  grinding  in  field.  Used  by  park 
and  highway  crews.  It  must  be  good/ 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  AD  AND  MAIL 
TODAY  with  your  name  and  address. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC, 
Dept.  SO- 11 5  Valparaiso,  Ind, 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Lantz  2-Blade  Coulters 


Horse  laid  up? 


Why  a  Herd  Registry  —  Or 
the  Story  of  Belle 

Way  back  in  the  early  1880’s,  a 
bull  named  Conqueror  was  mated  to 
a  cow  named  Hulda  and  started  a 
family  line  of  dairy  cattle  which  re¬ 
cently  resulted  in  the  birth  of  Sunny 
Corner  Masterpiece  Belle,  a  black 
and  white  heifer  from  Hilbert,  Wis. 
Belle  is  quite  typical  of  many,  many 
Holsteins,  better  than  most  in  the 
eyes  of  her  owner,  Joseph  Mirs- 
berger.  But,  she  holds  one  honor 
which  no  other  can  share:  she  is 
the.  five  millionth  Holstein  to  be 
registered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  of  America. 

Conqueror  and  Hulda  came  to 
America  from  their  native  Holland 
and  were  among  the  8,000-odd  Hol¬ 
steins  imported  before  disease  out¬ 
breaks  in  Europe  brought  importa¬ 
tions  to  a  halt.  But  they  and  the 
other  8,000  proved  prolific  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  five  millionth  registered 
offspring  is  now  a  reality. 

Seventeen  generations  have  passed 
between  Conqueror  and  Belle  and 
would  represent  a  possible  total  of 
131,072  ancestors  for  Mr.  Mirs 
berger’s  Holstein.  However,  due  to 
the  fact  that  Belle  is  line-bred  and 
has  many  inbred  ancestors  in  her 
pedigree,  the  number  is  really  much 
less,  due  to  the  many  duplications. 
(Duplications  early  in  the  pedigree 
naturally  cancel  out  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  animals  in  gener¬ 
ations  farther  removed.) 

While  many  human  beings  do  well 
to  recall  the  maiden  names  of  their 
grandmothers,  Belle’s  owner  could,  if 
he  wished  to,  find  all  of  Belle’s  rela¬ 
tives,  their  homes,  their  birthdates 
and  their  owners  (not  to  mention 
their  production  and  even  their  color 
markings)  all  at  one  place,  the 
headquarters  office  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  in  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


"HERE’S  WHAT  I  DO” 

soys  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Mooreslown,  N.  J. 

“Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  l  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


SAFE  •  FAST  •  SURE 
TREATMENT  .  .  . 

For  sore,  scab,  injured,  obstructed 
teats.  Flex-O  Medicated  Teat  Dilators 
— by  their  antiseptic,  gentle  dilating 
action — provide  soothing  relief,  resist 
infection  and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing.  Keep  teat  canal  OPEN  in  its 
normal  shape  until  healed  Also  for 
hard  milkers. 

FIT  ALL  SIZE  TEATS 

TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

Regular  —  It*  a»er*ge  tsats 

irmwimwO 

.  large  —  for  larger  teals 


48  Diiators _ $1.00 

24  Dilators . 65 


At  your  dealer,  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

MONTCLAIR  3,  NEW  JERSEY 


FLEX-O  medicated 

TEAT  DILATORS 


The  ONLY  ciotn-coveiw 
dilators  that  contain  NO  WIRE1* 


THE  RURAL  NEV^-YORKEK 


There  are  REAL  REASONS  why  x. 

-  TRADE  MARK 

l  the  complete  line  of  ENGINEERED 

Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems 

m  2  ‘Ss--—  are  belter! 


PlNESI 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

THE  MARTIN” 

The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo, 
built! 

Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 
now! 


A  BUDGET- 
PRICED 

DELCO 
CROP 
DRYER 

HELPS  YOU  4  WAYS 

Yes  .  .  .  here’s  why  a  budget- 
priced  Del co  Crop  Dryer  helps 
you  realize  more  from  your 
forage  crops.  With  a  Delco  you 
can 


•  o  • 


1.  Harvest  earlier  with  less  field  loss. 

2.  Harvest  when  feed  value  is  at  peak. 

3.  Cut  curing  time  as  much  as  40%. 

4.  Reduce  spoilage  in  storage. 

WHY  DELCO  IS  BETTER 

•  Budget-priced!  Costs  less  to  buy, 
less  to  run. 

•  Resists  fluctuating  voltages  on 
rural  lines. 

•  Trouble-free.  No  pulleys  or  belts. 

•  Vibration -free.  Dynamically  bal¬ 
anced — bolting  down  unnecessary. 

®  Portable.  Easily  moved  tor  drving, 
barn  ventilation. 

•  Dependable.  Made  by  the  company 
whose  electric  motors  power  mil¬ 
lions  of  home  appliances. 

A  Delco  motor,  built  into  the  hub  of 
a  rugged  cast-aluminum  fan,  moves 
a  big  volume  of  air  at  minimum  cost. 
Choice  of  single-  or  three-phase  230- 
volt  motor.  Write  for  free  circular, 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


(Continued  from  Page  250) 
taken  out  of  wheat  for  building  up 
surpluses  in  other  crops. 

Corn  is  under  acreage  allotments 
which  carry  only  loss  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  as  a  penalty  for  violation,  in 
contract  to  the  fines  assessed  under 
the  marketing  quotas  voluntarily 
agreed  to  by  wheat  farmers.  But 
even  loss  of  price  supports  could  be 
;a  terrific  blow  in  a  declining  market. 

Acreages  are  restricted  only  in  the 
so-called  commercial  corn  areas,  but 
farmers  in  the  most  important  of 
:these— the  North  Central  States  — 
planned  to  hold  plantings  very  close 
to  1953  levels  in  defiance  of  restric¬ 
tions.  Of  the  two  most  important 
corn  States,  Iowa  was  expecting  a 
drop  of  only  five  per  cent,  and 
Illinois  was  forecasting  a  fall  of  two 
per  cent.  In  the  non-controlled  corn 
areas,  farmers  were  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  their  corn  acreages,  so  that 
national  acreages  were  expected  to 
hold  at  81,037,000  acres,  down  only 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from  last 
year.  Average  weather  on  the  plan¬ 
ned  acres  would  yield  3,100,000,000 
bushels,  down  only  slightly  from  the 
two  previous  years,  and  actually 
|  over  the  1943-52  average  by  a  slight 
;  margin. 

Farmers  under  allotment  may  well 
(think  again  before  forfeiting  price 
support  help  but,  if  they  go  through 
with  present  plans,  the  farm  price 
|  support  program  will  be  dealt  a 
|  crushing  blow. 

!  There  is  doubt  about  what  the  corn 
farmers  will  do,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  they  mean  it  when  they  say 
they  expect  to  devote  land  taken  out 
of  wheat  to  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  oats,  barley,  flax,  rice, 

I  gram  sorghum,  soybeans  and  some 
other  surplus  crops.  Near-record  and 
all-time-record  acreages  are  planned 
for  these  crops,  and  with  average 
weather  the  price  support  program 
would  be  dealt  an  even  harder  set¬ 
back.  Harry  Lando 


DELCO  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
323  E.  First  St.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  cf  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  &  Eckles .  5.25 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


martin  steel  products  corporation 

1 1 12  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
'  "---  Serid.  facfs  a&At  Martin 
^Si--Qi!fT,lok<:r  Q  Arctl  Bldg.  Q  Crib  or  Bln 


Nome_ 


State 


Fast,  complete  milking  is  exactly  what  you  get  when  you 
put  a  Swing  on  your  cows.  There’s  no  stripping!  University  tests 
reveal  that  no  machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of 
milking  than  the  Rite- Way  Swing. 

Many  dairy  farmers  you  know  can  tell  you  some  very 
good  reasons  why  they  changed  to  Swing.  For  one  thing  they 
spend  a  lot  less  time  cleaning  this  milker  because  it’s  easy  to 
see  every  inch  of  the  pail — it  washes  like  two  sauce  pans.  One- 
handed  emptying  is  also  easy  with  the  special  resting  bar,  and 
the  pounds  of  milk  in  the  pail  are  visible  through  the  pail  meas¬ 
uring  gauge. 

Good  sense  designing  has  made  the  Swing  light  and  sturdy 
and  narrow  in  shape.  It’s  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  which  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards  of 
Construction.  So  by  all  means  see  your  Rite-Way  Service 
Dealer  for  a  demonstration  on  your  cows  and  write  for  free 
folder  today  to  Dept.  R 


Easiest  to  clean 

Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you’ve  ever 
done  on  a  milker . 


ITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

ACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 

■hicago,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


SHUR-RANE.  Econo 
versatile.  Foolproof,  self¬ 
latching  couplers.  Lines  con¬ 
nect  and  disconnect  from 
carrying  point  of  pipe. 


free  book 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  how  thou¬ 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
-  Truss.  Write  today  to: 

m  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-4,  HAGERSTOWN;  MQ; 
Ar>ril  3.  1954 


This  new  belt-driven,  deep-well 
pump  can  be  used  on  wells  where 
the  depth  to  the  low  water  level  is 
as  low  as  300  feet.  Its  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  is  1,150  gallons  per  hour  at 
100  feet  depth. 


I  am  so  grateful  I  want  to  tell  the  whole  wide  world 
how  l  found  a  new  way  to  relieve  my  Asthma  attacks. 
Don  t  live  in  terror  another  day!  Please  write  to  me. 
No  cost — no  obligation. 

CLARA  BAILEY.  Apt.  55-fl  8  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


•  the  most  soundly  engi¬ 
neered  systems  in  the 
world  —  specially  designed 
and  installed  for  your  own 
soil,  crops,  land  slope, 
weather,  for  your  own 
water  supply  and  labor 
conditions. 

•  backed  by  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  techni¬ 
cally  and  financially  able 
to  guaranty  satisfactory 
performance. 

•  a  Shur-Rane  system 
will  never  be  an  orphan  — 
you  can  always  be  sure  of 
service,  parts,  and  addi¬ 
tions. 


•  a  large  staff  of  field  en¬ 
gineers  backs  up'your  well- 
trained  Shur-Rane  dealer 
in  solving  your  individual 
irrigation  problems. 

•  continuous  improve¬ 
ments  enable  you  to  keep 
your  Shur-Rane  system 
up-to-the-minute  at  all 


SHUR-ROLL.  Saves  up  to  80% 
of  your  labor  . . .  the  wheels 
carry  the  load.  One  man 
moves  Vs  to  V4  mile  of  line 
in  a  few  minutes. 

times  and  at  lowest  cost 
to  you. 

•  why  gamble  with  “of 
man  weather”  or  ‘‘make 
shift”  irrigation?  Investi¬ 
gate  .  .  .  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  a  factual  and 
authoritative  booklet  on 
portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion.  1 — - — , 


rm 


SHUR-RANE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS,  DEPT.  L 
FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  IS 

John  Bean  Division,  P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose  1,  California  **“ 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “What  you 
should  know  about  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation.” 


m 


Name _ 


Address _ 


State^ 


Engineered  Sprinkler  Irrigation  for  SURE  PROFITS 


SHUR-RANE  DISTRIBUTOR 

Larchmont  Engineering 

LEXINGTON  73,  MASS. 


SHUR-RANE  DEALER 

Arthur  E.  Hallock 

P.  O.  Box  817,  Patchogue,  Long  Island 
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SOONER 


PREVENTS  COCCiDiOSIS  LOSSES 

Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosis— saves 
death,  stunting  and  feed  losses.  More  chicks  live  to  laying  age! 

MORE  BIRDS  — GREATER  PRODUCTION 

Scientific  tests  and  field  results  on  thousands  of  chickens  prove  Ren- 
O-Sal's  special  ingredient  helps  chicks  reach  full  maturity  quicker- 
even  with  Vitamin  B12  and  Antibiotics  in  the  feed!  They  lay  up  to 
two  weeks  earlier— have  added  vitality  to  lay  more  eggs  all  season. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  when  you  start  your  chicks  or  when¬ 
ever  you  buy  feed  supplies.  DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


SALSBURYS 


inn 


SHEARER’S  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

79  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
Give  SHEARER  DUCKLINGS  the  inherited 
capacity  to  consistently  produce  6'/2  pound 
ducks  in  8  weeks  flock  ayerage.  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA’S  LARGEST  BREEDER.  Producer  of 
Pullorum  Clean  Ducklings.  Goslings  in  Season. 

W.  S.  SHEARER 

BOX  R,  SINKING  SPRING,  PA. 


Geese  Goslings  Eggs 

Dewlap.  Toulouse,  Embden,  African.  Buff,  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  goslings  $2.00;  eggs  $1.00.  White  and  Brown 
Chinese  goslings  $1.50;  eggs  75  cents.  Ducks.  Duck¬ 
lings,  Eggs.  Giant  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff,  Crested  White, 
Blue  Swede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black  East  India; 
White,  Colored  and  Blue  Muscovcys.  ducklings  50 
cents  each.  Eggs  20  cents.  White.  Fawn  and  White 
Indian  Runners.  Mallard  Ducklings  25  cts.,  eggs  15  cts. 

E.  T.  STAINES  N.  CHILI,  H.  Y. 


Bure  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
UULKIINUj  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Ayiesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White.  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


DltSV  P  rCt'  C  exhibition  style,  massive  market  type 
DM9  1  Ul.i.dC,  white  Emden.  gray  Toulouse  gos¬ 
lings.  Over  12  pounds  10  weeks.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
to  grow — live  longest,  fewest  diseases  all  farm  animals. 
Free  catalog.  GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM.R-LN  Hampton,  Conn. 


-  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexcd  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


-  EMDEN  GOSLINGS  TOULOUSE  - 

ROUEN  DUCKLINGS 

DR.  MAX  ALBRECHT,  AFTON  NEW  YORK 


-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 

-  BLUE  PEAFOWLS  - 

One  and  Three  Year  Old  Birds.  Healthy. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Booking  Orders  for  WH.  AFRICAN  KEETS  and  Eggs 
in  Season.  STU  RD E VANT'S,  ULSTER,  PA 


tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHAOEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


-  “POULTRYMAN’S 

PRICE  LIST 
CHICKEN  ROOKS. 


HANDY  SERVICE”  - 

AVAILABLE 
SIDNEY.  NEW  YORK 
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Medicants  in  Poultry  Feeds 
Their  Use  and  Abuse 


Chemotherapy  for  control  of  poul¬ 
try  diseases  has  brought  along  with 
its  gain  some  disadvantages  and  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibilities.  Since  the 
only  practical  way  to  medicate  large 
numbers  of  chickens  economically  is 
in  the  ration,  the  feed  industry  is 
forced  to  act  almost  as  a  dispensing 
pharmacist.  It  must  therefore  assume 
the  same  kind  of  obligations  that  the 
pharmacist  has  to  the  public — purity 
and  potency  of  drugs,  proper  com¬ 
pounding  of  prescriptions,  careful  re¬ 
view  of  dosage  to  prevent  poisoning. 

The  trend  toward  pharmaco- 
nutrition  has  been  so  strong  that  it 
sometimes  appears  the  function  of 
the  feed  in  the  sack  is  less  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  ration  than  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  drug  mix. 
Specific  medication  will  be  effective 
only  when  the  diagnosis  is  accurate. 
The  symptoms  produced  in  chickens 
by  the  acute  type  of  intestinal  cocci¬ 
diosis  caused  by  E.  brunetti  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  those  caused  by 
so-called  blue  comb  disease.  To  treat 
the  coccidiosis  infection  with  muriate 
of  potash  —  the  treatment  for  “blue 
comb” —  will  obviously  be  useless. 

The  nature  of  the  medication  and 
its  innate  toxity,  particularly  its 
safety  factor,  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
Where  the  factor  of  safety  is  narrow, 
the  uniform  distribution  of  the  medi- 
cant  in  the  feed  is  of  crucial  impor¬ 
tance.  This  involves  problems  not 
only  of  proper  mechanical  mixing 
but  also  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  medicant. 

Acute  deaths  of  fowls  from  ready- 
mixed  medications  are  extremely 
rare,  but  they  do  occur.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  mild  intoxication  occurs  more 
commonly  and  often  goes  unrecog¬ 
nized.  For  instance,  there  has  been 
a  recent  demonstration  of  the  un¬ 
favorable  effect  of  2-amino-5-nitro- 
thiazole  on  the  reproductive  tracts 
of  chickens  medicated  over  a  period 
of  time.  The  possibility,  too,  of  injury 
to  birds  by  individual  treatment  or 
medication  of  water  with  drugs  al¬ 
ready  in  the  feed  is  not  far-fetched 
and  actually  has  occurred. 

It  has  been  shown  that  some  medi¬ 


cations  mixed  in  poultry  feeds  are 
incompatible  with  certain  nutritional 
elements  in  the  ration  or  with  other 
medications  put  into  the  feed.  Para- 
amino-benzoic  acid,  which  is  advo¬ 
cated  in  some  quarters  for  handling 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  is  direct¬ 
ly  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  sul¬ 
fonamides  commonly  used  for  cocci¬ 
diosis  control.  Flowers  of  sulfur,  a 
coccidiostatic  agent  widely  used  in 
some  sections  of  the  United  States, 
interferes  with  normal  bone  for¬ 
mation  in  chickens  receiving  ade¬ 
quate  rations.  In  such  instances, 
significant  increases  in  vitamin  D 
must  be  provided  to  overcome  sul¬ 
fur  rickets.  Some  of  the  sulfonamides 
have  a  definitely  adverse  effect  on 
the  calcium  deposition  for  shell  for¬ 
mation  in  laying  fowls. 

An  important  factor  in  medicating 
through  the  feed  is  the  palatability 
of  the  mixture.  One  of  the  limiting 
factors  in  the  use  of  tobacco  dust  as 
a  vermicide  was  the  reluctance  of 
the  birds  to  consume  the  medicated 
feed.  Similar  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  in  the  field  with  2- 
amino-5-nitrothiazole  in  medica¬ 
tion  of  chickens. 

The  palatability  and  healthfulness 
of  poultry  meat  and  eggs  from  medi¬ 
cated  poultry  for  humans  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Fishy  flavor  of  meat  due 
to  cod  liver  oil  feeding  of  turkeys  is 
well  known.  But,  the  federal  agen¬ 
cies  are  well  aware  of  the  undesir¬ 
able  effects  on  humans  resulting 
from  ingestion  of  harmful  substances. 

In  recognizing  and  utilizing  the 
value  of  poultry  feed  medications, 
we  must  never  let  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease  become  the  cause  of  further 
problems.  Nor  should  we  let  their 
apparent  effectiveness  ever  lead  us 
to  abandon  the  fight  to  eliminate  the 
correctible  causes  of  disease.  The  use 
of  poultry  feed  medicants  should  not 
be  abused. 

[Eds.:  The  foregoing  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  Cornell  Nutri¬ 
tion  Conference,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  Levine,  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.] 


Geese  Are  Good  Properly 


Most  farms  can  profit  from  a  small 
flock  of  geese.  Not  many  other  farm 
animals  pay  as  great  a  profit  for  a 
proportionate  amount  of  investment. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  trio  of  geese 
— given  ordinary  care — will  show  a 
greater  profit  at  the  end  of  a  year 
than  the  average  cow. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  success  of  geese  in  a  small  or 
large  enterprise.  They  require  very 
little  care.  They  may  be  raised  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  expensive  equip¬ 
ment:  they  do  not  need  costly  feeds. 
They  are  less  subject  than  other 
fowls  to  poultry  diseases  and  they 
need  no  elaborate  housing  facilities. 
Vermin  do  not  trouble  them.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  replaced  with 
fresh  stock  every  few  years.  Often  a 
goose  lays  well  up  to  18  or  20  years 
of  age,  sometimes  longer.  The  flock 
will  usually  do  better,  however, 
when  the  ganders  are  changed  every 
six  to  eight  years. 

Feeding  the  geese  is  simple.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
can  have  green  pasture  throughout 


the  year,  adult  geese  need  little  or 
no  grain.  They  thrive  on  almost  any 
sort  of  green  stuff  —  clovers,  crab 
grass,  dandelions,  wild  grasses  of  al¬ 
most  any  kind.  They  will  eat  green 
material  that  other  farm  stock  usu¬ 
ally  avoid.  In  fact,  the  wild  growth 
of  low,  swampy  pastures  is  particu¬ 
larly  relished  by  them.  But  in  the 
more  northern  sections,  it  will  often 
be  found  necessary  to  feed  some 
grain  and  hay,  legume  preferred, 
during  the  Winter.  About  40  pounds 
of  most  any  mixed  grain  and  GO 
pounds  of  green-cured  clover,  al¬ 
falfa,  or  even  wild  grasses,  will  usu¬ 
ally  carry  a  goose  through  the  Winter 
in  excellent  condition.  Goslings  re¬ 
quire  a  good  grade  of  chick  starting 
mash,  given  three  times  daily  for 
the  first  week,  then  twice  daily 
until  they  are  fully  feathered.  After 
they  attain  some  size,  they  will  do 
well  on  the  same  feeds  that  are  made 
available  to  the  adult  geese. 

There  are  four  sources  of  profit 
from  geese:  1)  choice  young  geese 
sold  for  breeding  stock;  2)  culls  and 
surplus  ganders  killed  and  dressed 


These  plump  white  Chinese  geese  have  done  well  on  the  Buffalo  Falls  Farm 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Berkson,  Glen  Gardner,  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey.  They  are  handled  as  breeders  and  their  hatching  eggs  have  a  ready 

sale  at  a  good  price. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


m  m  a 
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e  Management-minded  poultrymen  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  their  present  strain  of  birds  must 
increase  their  egg  production  more  than  10 
per  cent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  which 
our  customers  constantly  get  from  STERN’S 
"Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 


Certainly,  it  will  cost  you  no  more  to  raise 
pullets  this  year  that  lay  well  over  200  large, 
chalk-white  eggs  of  the  highest  interior 
quality.  These  “Longevity”  Leghorns  also 
boast  of  big,  rugged  bodies,  low-mortality 
and  the  bred-in  vitality  to  convert  feed  into 
extra  large-sized  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Write  for  literature,  prices 
on  STERN'S  U.S.-N  J.  Cer¬ 
tified  and  Pulloruin  Clean 
Leghorns  and  U.S-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Ptillorum  Clean 
Straight  Run  and  Sexed 
Heavy  Breeds. 

TODAY ! 

ACT 


Get  ?2  to  $3 
More  per  Case 
with 

Stern’s  Large 
Egg  Strain! 


PENNA.-U.S. 

APPROVED 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater 
Profits 

Broader  Breasted 
Poults  From  Our 
Own  Breeders.  B.B. 
Bronze  White  Hol¬ 
lands,  Small  Whites. 
Largest  Breeder  Pro¬ 
ducer  of  Pa.  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Poults 


Linesvitle  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LI  NESVILLE,  PENNA. 


rr  UR  KEYS* 

S  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A.  J 

•  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
?  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva-  A 
?  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  C 
?  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  I, 

aj  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS  % 

",  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  j 

5  BOX  I  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  ? 


C.  Lukas 


NEW,  IMPROVED, 
HEAVY  BROAD  WHITE 


Poults 


Never  Pullorum  reactor.  Some  choice  dales  still 
open.  Also  hatching  eggs,  85%  fertility 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices  and  dates. 


C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

PARAMUS  RD.,  PARAMUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 

Exclusive  Franchise  has  been  awarded  to  us  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Thompson  to  hatch  and  sell  his  Turkeys  of 
Tomorrow  in  the  Retail  Size  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and 
I’enna.  Thompsons  Medium  Size  Broadwhites.  They 
are  Better  Balanced  and  ideal  for  confinement  rearing. 
PRICES  AND  PICTURE  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  DOELL’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORD  ROAD,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


Broadbreasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  Beltsvi lie 
White  day  old  poults  available  weekly.  100%  live  de- 
I  very  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BOX  8-Y,  PENNA. 


White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  42  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


——  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - - 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


- — ; -  MICHIGAN  ORCUTT  WHITES  - 

Available  for  85c  per  poult  on  April  12,  19,  May  3 
and  24  for  orders  of  100  poults  or  more.  Order  direct 
direct  from  this  advertisement.  PINE  CREEK 
TURKEY  ROOST,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Meadowbrook  “Premium  Profit”  Poults  from  our  own 
U-  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Layers  are  your  Best  Buy. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield  1 1,  Pa. 


— - -  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS  - 

MEDIUM  SIZE.  EXCELLENT  MEAT  TYPE. 
Straight  Run,  Limited  Number  Sexed. 

REIS  TURKEY  FARM,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


4  toTA6RwEDEi<Oa,ponsLOLAS 

Real  Surgical  CAPONS;  Lower  feed  cost,  easier 
raised  than  Turkeys;  Highest  Market,  big  demand  all 
season.  Guaranteed  100%  Live  Del.  Capon  News  Free. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY,  California  2C,  Missouri 


SHIP  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
**  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188*. 
n„  .  KraKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 
veDt.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDEN 

. . SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 

WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3,  N.  1 


April  3,  1954 

T-  W-iVl  AA3RSSI 


for  the  holiday  *trade;  3)  eggs  sold 
for  setting  purposes;  and  4),  of 
course,  goose  feathers  sold  as  down. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in 
marketing  dressed  geese  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  customers  to  the  excess  fat 
in  the  meat.  It  is  quite  true  that  some 
species  of  geese  do  have  a  great 
amount  of  fat.  The  African  geese, 
however,  are  less  inclined  to  become 
too  fat;  they  are  often  selected  to 
grow  for  marketing  as  dressed  fowls 
to  exacting  customers.  Their  wide, 
meaty  breasts  and  deep  thighs  make 
them  particularly  suitable  for  dress¬ 
ing. 

As  with  chickens,  careful  culling 
and  judicious  selection  of  breeding 
stock  result  in  heavy  egg-laying 
strains  of  geese.  A  goose  of  a  good 
strain  will  lay  from  40  to  60  eggs 
before  coming  broody.  After  she  has 
been  broken  of  her  broodiness  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  for 
broody  chickens,  she  will  often  start 
laying  again  and  continue  for  several 
weeks. 

Some  farmers  keep  geese  as 
“watch-dogs”;  their  loud  honking 
sounds  provide  an  audible  alarm 
against  strangers.  They  are  valuable 
income-producing  assets  for  any 
good  farm,  large  or  small. 

Walter  S.  Chansler 


Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  Issues 

•  Bees  As  a  Farm  Crop 

By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 

Cornell 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Fortified  Roughage  for 

Steers 

By  George  H.  Kyd 

•  Uncooked  Garbage  A  Disease 

Carrier 

By  Dr.  Martin  P.  Hines 

•  Spring  Poultry  Pointers 

By  Leona  M.  Sherman 

•  A  Double-Barreled  Insec¬ 

ticide 

•  Poison  in  the  Flower 

Garden 

By  Elsie  Looker 

•  Guardians  of  the  Farmstead 

By  Roger  DeBaun 


CJEDSTREP-flZ-CILLIN 


New  Miracle  Drug  Double-Barrel  Penicillin  and  Di¬ 
hydrostreptomycin  protection  effective  against  ALL 
BACTEBIA— not  only  GRAM-NEGATIVE  but  GRAM¬ 
POSITIVE  Bacteria — usually  associated  with 

AIR-SAC  vSrWs 


lust  Drop  Into 
Drinking  Water  — 
Dissolves  Instantly 
Works  Like  Magic 

Now — TWO  miracle  drug9 
in  ONE.  You  merely  drop 
Wene  Strep-Fiz-Cillin  in¬ 
to  water.  Effervescent.  Dis¬ 
solves  instantly,  uniform¬ 
ly.  Colors  treated  water 
violet,  distinguishing  it. 
Goes  to  work  at  once. 
Treats  ail  poultry.  Results 
astonishing.  Field  tested 
and  proved.  Be  prepared. 
Order  direct  or  from,  your 
dealer. 

WENE  POULTRY 

. DEPT.  3-d,-  VI 


No  Syringes 
No  Fowl  Handling  so 
no  setback  to  fowl 

Comes  in  effervescent  Tab¬ 
lets  or  crystals. 

ORDER  NOW 

Each  box  costs  only  $8, 
treats  approx.  800  to  3000 
fowl  (according  to  age). 
Saving  only  1  bird  in  100 
pays  the  cost.  Write  today. 

LABORATORIES 

slELANQ,  N.  J. 


“Bred  for  /he  needs  of  the 
commercial  egg  producer  ” 

High  Flock  Averages,  Resistance  to  disease,  large 
egg  size  —  that’s  what  customers  get  with  Chapman 
Mount  Hope  strain  White  Leghorns.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  of  240-250  eggs.  Plan  ahead— with  extra 
profits  in  mind.  Order  Chapman  Farms  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Chicks  early.  New  Hampshires  and  Sex-Links 
on  advance  order. 

Free  folder  tells  full  story.  Write  — 
CHAPMAN  FARMS 
244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Red-W-Farm  Chicks 


Parmenter  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Dominant 
White  Rock-Red  and  Cornish  Red  Cross 


Red-W-Farm  Box  W  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


ADULT  PILGRIM  GEESE 
Guaranteed  Pure  IVES.  From  Strain  That  Breeds 
Champions.  $15.00  Pair.  Also  EGGS.  GOSLINGS. 
LEAVITT,  417,  ASSINIPPI,  MASS. 


GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


6,250 


HEAVY-WHITE 

BROILER 


CHICKS  FREE 


We  seek  a  name  that  does  justice  to  the  new  broiler  chicken 
we  have  developed.  Right  now,  we  call  it  the  Wene  HEAVY- 
WHITE  Chicken.  What  would  YOU  name  it?  To  give  you  a 
clue,  let  us  mention  a  few  of  its  money-making  qualities.  Wene 
Heavy- Whites  mature  extra  fast  to  uniform  heavy  weights  on 
less  feed.  Heavy-Whites  are  big,  barrel-breasted  broilers  and 
roasters  with  white  plumage.  Their  meat  is  so  tender  that 
housewives  come  back  for  them  again  and  again.  These  chicks 
have  powerful  crossbreed  livability  and  vigor.  We  want  to  in¬ 
troduce  Wene  Heavy-Whites  and  other  specialized  broilers: 
Wene  X69  Silver  Barred  Cross,  Silver  Broads,  White  Rocks, 
Hamps  and  other  varieties.  Send  a  winning  name  and  you  may 
have  your-choice  of  any  of  these  money-making  varieties. 

Can  You  Suggest  a  Name 

for  these  BIG,  Fancy  WHITE  Broilers? 

If  you  are  prompt  and  your  name  is  selected  winner,  you  win  1,000  of 
these  chicks  or  any  others  of  our  broiler  varieties  you  choose  I 

PRIZE  LIST  and  SIMPLE  RULES 

There’s  no  charge  of  any  kind  to  send  in  your  suggested  name  for  Wene 
HEAVY-WHITES.  No  obligation.  FIRST  PRIZE  is  1,000  Heavy-White 
or  other  Wene  broiler  chicks  of  your  choice.  Then  for  next  best  entries 
there  will  be  FIVE  PRIZES  of  500  chicks  each.  Then  FIVE  PRIZES  of 
250  chicks  each.  Then  fifteen  prizes  of  100 

chicks  each.  Neatness  or  handwriting  do  not  count  l“  —  —  —  —  —  — 
— only  aptness,  originality  and  skill.  In  case  of 
ties,  entry  with  earliest  postmark  wins.  Then,  in 
case  of  ties,  duplicate  awards  will  be  made.  All 
entries  property  of  Wene  Chick  Farms.  Judges’  de¬ 
cisions  final.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  midnight,  June  1,  1954.  Send  your  entry 
now— 6.250  chicks  must  be  awarded  and  YOU  MAY 
WIN.  Winners  will  be  notified  PROMPTLY. 

Mail  your  suggested  name  today!  Use  coupon, 
postcard  or  letter. 
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WENE  HEAVY— WHITE 
BROILER-ROASTERS 

The  answer  to  commercial  growers’ 
need  for  a  fancier,  WHITE  meat 
chicken.  Extra  heavy  thighs,  broad 
breasts.  Uniform,  with  higher 
average  weights  for  pullets  and 
males  combined.  Heavier  weights 
in  addition  to  higher  feed  effi¬ 
ciency.  Higher  cash  yield  per  flock. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  •  DEPT.  D-3 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

Name  I  suggest  for  New  Broilers  is 


My  name_ 


Address, 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  D-3  V3NELAND,  N.  J. 


j — j  Check  here  if  you  wish  Wene  1954 
|  * — *  catalog  free  without  obligation. 


CHICK 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
you  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need. 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets)  ' 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARR  RED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION- 
WHITE  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS, 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK  COCK¬ 
ERELS,  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine- U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


DEPENDABLE 


PROFIT  EARNERS 


Same  flock  since  1889.  Read  how 
we’ve  improved  them  each  year. 
Now  making  records  up  to  349 
eggs!  Also  Dominant  White  and 
Sex-Link  Crosses.  Write!  Joe 
Parks  &  Sons.  Altoona  Pa 


BARRED  ROCKS 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1 .  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 

and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  ''house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  If  out. 
Last  August  Pur  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


irAYAirsf?  |Baby  Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  El 
CATALUU  lEGG  FARM  &  HATCHE:RY,  WEEDV 


ECHO-GLEN 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


— superior  meat, too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis. ..vitality,  livability,  fast  growth, ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 

Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —  For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 

Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branc/i  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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LOTT 


BROODER 


I.V  I  I  INFRA-RED  DHUUUU\ 
FOR  SAFE ,  EVEN ,  AUTOMATIC  HEAT! 


*.■=»  TT 


1,000  WATT  CAPACITY 
For  350  to  400  CHICKS 

No  more  constant  attention,  high  heat 
costs  or  fire  hazard.  The  Lott  Infra-Red 
Brooder  is  thermostatically  controlled  to 
assure  the  exact  desired  degree  of  eco¬ 
nomical  heat  at  all  times — automatically. 
A  complete  unit,  with  sturdy,  detachable 
legs,  and  chains  for  adjusting  height.  Its 
four  hard  glass,  splatter-proof  bulbs  give 
evenly  distributed  heat,  preventing  bunch¬ 
ing  of  chicks.  You  have  complete  visibility 
of  chicks.  Litter  is  kept  dry,  reducing 
possibility  of  disease.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 


order  today. 


*  Infra-red  heat  is  safe, 
healthy  heat! 


Send  check  or  money 
Brooders  shipped  express 


V  — .  1 
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I*  MANUFACTURING 

1  JAMESTOWN,  N.  1 

CO. 

r: 

Remarkable  Results 

Raising-  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  says:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  1  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 
Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 
Walker  Remedy  Co.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGQNAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO.  PA. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Itoek-Red  or  the  Bed-Rock  (Sex 
link  i .  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GRAYBI  LLS  chIckI 

PA  U  S  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


(rite  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
o.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed- 
ig  Farm.  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
/ailable.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
i  the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
ARM  &  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


,  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 
&  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Guar.  KLINE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


PROVEN  PROFIT 
PRODUCERS 

SEND  for  FREE  32 
page  Catalog  and  lay¬ 
ing  Contest  Records. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  ‘‘Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Rede, 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocke,  Babcoek’e 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  8PRING8,  PA. 


CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100 


4 'A  WEEKS  OLD.  F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 
Iso  Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ- 
g  the  famous  Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird, 
id  Peachblow  Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird  Full  in- 
r mation  upon  request.  SCH WEGLERA  HATCHERY, 
7  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


OP.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Pullorum  Tested 
uck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
ix  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
UCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

nsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
•ices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 

day  livability  Guarantee.  THOM  PSONTOWN 

ATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOM  PSONTOWN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  ★ 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

roved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
nest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 

N YON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

IE  BREED 

_ _ _ _  THAT  LAYS 

3RE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 
Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
IRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield,  9,  Pa. 


lNCONA  CHICKS  tthh‘ 


ABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

ew  Hampshires  &  White  Bocks.  Also  3  week  old 
icks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 

ECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLErONTE  I,  PA. 

"guineas 

URE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 
THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
REXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


•  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  * 

•  Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired. 

•  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  # 

•  PELLMANS  POULTRY  FARM, 

•  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop..  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa.* 


CSouM- 

For  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Mated  with  carefully  selected  R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  Breed¬ 
ers  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight-run,  sexed  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  KieinfeltersviUe,  Pa. 


THE  HEHYARD 

*r  C.  S.  PIATT 


Coccidiosis  in  Chickens 

Would  like  to  have  your  ideas 
about  fowl  coccidiosis  or  what  is 
also  called  cecal  coccidiosis.  How  is 
it  transmitted,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  control  it?  d.  a.  l. 

Penobscot  Co.,  Maine 

Cecal  coccidiosis  is  caused  by  a 
parasite  that  lives  in  the  ceca  (part 
of  the  large  intestine)  of  the  fowl. 
It  multiplies  rather  rapidly  and  can 
cause  severe  irritation  to  the  in¬ 
testinal  lining,  often  resulting  in 
bloody  droppings.  In  severe  cases, 
death  may  result  from  the  excessive 
bleeding.  In  its  dormant  stage  out¬ 
side  of  the  fowl,  the  parasite  will  live 
for  months  in  the  soil,  even  through 
freezing  weather.  Under  conditions 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  the  or¬ 
ganism  passes  through  various  stages 
which  make  it  highly  infectious 
when  it  is  picked  up  by  the  chickens. 
Every  chicken  that  has  access  to  the 
soil  undoubtedly  goes  through  a 
stage  of  cecal  coccidiosis;  it  is  very 
prevalent.  Birds  that  recover  are 
carriers  and  simply  infect  the  prem¬ 
ises  for  the  chicks  that  come  along 
later  or  next  year.  There  is  no  harm 
in  eating  the  birds  that  recover. 

There  are  several  drugs  on  the 
market  that  control  cecal  coccidiosis, 
and  they  should  be  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions.  These  medications  are  avail¬ 
able  from  biologic  and  poultry  supply 
houses.  Some  drugs  give  immunity  as 
long  as  they  are  fed;  when  stopped, 
though,  the  bird  is  immediately  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection,  which  can  be  very 
serious.  In  principle,  the  idea  is  to 
feed  the  drug  part-time,  allowing 
periods  without  it.  This  permits  the 
bird  to  build  up  a  natural  immunity 
to  the  disease  and  prevents  a  serious 
outbreak  at  any  one  time.  Eventually 
the  drug  can  be  discontinued  entire¬ 
ly  under  such  a  program. 

Ducks  Neglected  Their 
Eggs 

I  moved  my  Muscovy  ducks’ 
quarters  and  soon  set  them  on  eggs, 
but  they  neglected  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  were  fertile,  but  many  of  the 
ducklings  never  got  out  of  the  shell. 
What  are  your  suggestions? 

Pike  Co.,  Pa.  J.  b.  j. 

I  can  well  imagine  you  may  have 
had  some  difficulty  getting  your 
Muscovy  ducks  to  care  for  their  eggs 
properly  after  moving  them  to  new 
quarters.  It  might  have  been  a  good 
idea  if  you  had  allowed  them  to  be¬ 
come  settled  in  their  new  environ¬ 
ment  before  giving  them  eggs.  The 
fact  that  the  eggs  were  fertile  but 
the  ducklings  never  got  out  of  the 
shell  would  suggest  to  me  that  the 
eggs  were  cold.  This  would  happen 
if  the  ducks  neglected  them,  which 
apparently  they  did.  Certainly  it 
would  be  advisable  to  get  the  ducks 
established  in  new  quarters  where 
they  can  stay  after  they  set. 

I  am  wondering,  too,  about  the 
moisture  content  of  the  nests  in  the 
two  locations  used.  Were  the  eggs 
laid  originally  on  the  ground  or  floor 
so  that  the  duck  that  stayed  on  the 
original  nest  really  had  the  eggs 
under  better  environmental  condi¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  anything  else? 
Perhaps  the  eggs  in  the  other  nests 
dried  out  too  much.  This  could  have 
been  avoided  by  sprinkling  water  on 
the  eggs  occasionally. 


Best  White-Egg:  Breed 

What  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
breed  of  chickens  to  produce  white 
eggs  of  comparatively  large  size?  I 
want  eggs  that  would  grade  as  Large 
on  the  commercial  market.  w.  P. 

New  York 

The  best  breed  of  chickens  for  the 
production  of  white  eggs  is  the  White 
Leghorn.  Other  breeds,  such  as  the 
Black  Minorcas,  may  sometimes  pro¬ 
duce  larger  eggs  than  the  White 
Leghorn  but  this  is  more  a  matter 
of  the  individual  strain  within  the 
breed  rather  than  the  breed  itself. 
You  can  get  White  Leghorn  stock 
that  will  produce  eggs  just  as  large 
as  the  Minorca  breed — and  more  of 
them,  a  fact  of  financial  importance. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  for  1954, 
have  everything 
you  can  possibly 
want  in  a  baby 
chick.  Our  rigid 
selection  of 
Breeders  from  the 
leading  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  and  meat 
bearing  strains  in 
America  insure 
this.  So,  they 
start  off  with  a 
natural,  inborn 
ability  to  grow 
big  and  lay  big 
eggs.  We  have 
them  in  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
at  amazingly  low 
prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

December,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February 
hatched  pullets 
for  1954  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  have 
the  brooding  fa¬ 
cilities  for  over 
100,000  pullets. 
We  are  starting 
many  thousands 
White  Leghorns — 
Bed  Rock  Sex- 
Link  (Black  Pul¬ 
lets)  also  other 
popular  breeds 
each  week.  We 
have  a  vaccina¬ 
tion  program  to 
meet  your  re¬ 
quirements.  We 
make  deliver* 
direct  to  your  farm  with  our  own  trucks  and  take 
every  precaution  against  disease.  We  supply  thou¬ 
sands  of  started  pullets  to  many  of  the  largest  egg 
producers  in  the  East.  We  have  over  thirty  years 
experience  in  producing  high  production  stock. 
Contact  us  at  once  for  your  1954  requirements. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

There’s  money  in  Sunnybrook  Capons.  They  always 
bring  highest  premium  prices  on  the  market.  Why 
not  try  some  this  year.  We  have  some  dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age,  ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Write 
today  for  our  low  prices.  Avoid  the  spring  rush. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  NEW  1954  CATALOG 
—  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  Facts! 

If  you  produce  BROILERS,  ROASTERS.  MAR¬ 
KET  EGGS,  or  HATCHING  EGGS— get  the  facts 
on  Tolman's  White  Rocks  before  ordering  any 
chicks.  Our  free  circular  tells  how  Tolman 
customers  profit  by  the  high  livability,  fast 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency,  premium  meat  quality, 
cleaner  dressing,  and  high  flock  averages  that  are 
inherent  in  Tolman's  White  Rocks.  _  Quality 
backed  by  over  50  years  customer  satisfaction. 

PULLET  CHICKS  —  $22  PER  100 
IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE 


RUSH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  A  POSTAL 
CARD  TODAY  TO 

TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


REDBI RD 


The  famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 


New  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks  •  Red  Rocks 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 

REDBIRD  FARM  Box  R  Wrentham,  Mass. 


r* 


in 


will.  EACH 


hiavies 

^$fi95 


100  Ordered. 


j*-®. - 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires,  Reds, 

Wyan,  Large  Type  W.  Legs.,  Wyanhamps.  . 
Rockhamps,  Hanrp  Rocks,  Cornishhamps  Per 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyans.  .$16.95-100 

Write  for  complete  list  on  sexed  chicks  &  brwds  not 
listed.  All  chicks  shipped  plus  postage  from  IT.S.  APP-. 
Pullorum  Clean  flocks.  Prices  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  Order  now.  Don’t  delay!  . 

Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


C/ie&h&  v 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  RockB,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


HEALTHY  CHICKS  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

All  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  221-312  egg  BOI 
sired.  Half  of  heavy  breed  chicks,  200-339  egg 
ROP  sired.  TURKEY  POULTS,  Catalog. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY.  Box  124,  Metropolis,  HI. 
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A  Business  of  Broilers  and  Fryers  I 

There  is  always  a  good  retail  market  for 
well-dressed  local  poultry.  But  the  birds 

must  be  the  best  a  farmer  can  produce . 

*  * 

By  THOMAS  FOSTER 


of  us  whose  memories 
go  back  25  or  30  years  in 
the  poultry  business  can 
remember  when  most 
poultry  was  raised  as  a 
sideline  to  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Broilers  and  fryers 
were  definitely  a  seasonal  food  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  raised  one  brood 
of  straight-run  chickens  and  killed 
the  cockerels  when  they  got  large 
enough  to  eat.  The  pullets  that  ma¬ 
tured  were  often  housed  along  with 
the  older  hens.  Now,  of  course,  all 
that  has  been  changed. 

The  poultry  unit  now  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  a  flock  of  laying  hens  whose 
production  goes  either  into  hatching 
eggs  or  table  eggs;  broiler  bird  pro¬ 
duction  is  largely  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  there  is  a  very  definite 
place,  I  believe,  for  the  relatively 
small  poultry  farmer  who  is  willing 
to  devote  himself  to  the  year-round 
production  of  dressed  poultry.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  purchased  broilers  and 
fryers  in  the  market  and  then  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  farm-dressed  poultry 
will  easily  be  able  to  tell  you  why 
this  is  so.  Uneviscerated  chickens 


Retail  broilers  and,  fryers  should  be 
cleaned  and  ready  for  cooking. 
Wrapped  in  cellophane,  as  shown, 
they  make  an  attractive  package 
with  great  sales  appeal. 

iced  and  shipped  out  to  various  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  country  are, 
from  my  experience  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  other  people,  invari¬ 
ably  inferior  in  quality,  texture,  and 
taste  to  those  birds  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  sold  locally. 

Good  Local  Demand 

From  my  own  experience  in  retail¬ 
ing  dressed  poultry  I  know  that  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  well-dressed 
poultry.  I  am  sure  that  the  demand 
exists  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
Northeast  and  that  an  energetic 
poultryman  can  establish  a  good 
business  in  his  locality. 

The  poultryman’s  job  begins,  of 
course,  from  the  moment  he  de¬ 
cides  to  go  into  business;  but  he  can 
save  himself  much  needless  loss  and 
considerable  anxiety  by  learning  from 
the  costly  lessons  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  business.  For  example,  a  few 
years  ago  commercial  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  overcrowded  their  housing  facili¬ 
ties  terrifically  and  more  or  less 
trusted  to  luck  to  get  a  large  enough 
proportion  of  healthy  birds  up  to 
marketing  age  to  make  a  profit. 

For  the  poultryman  who  is  plan¬ 
ning  year-round  marketing  of  broil¬ 
ers  and  fryers  the  problem  of  killing 
and  dressing  the  birds  is  one  of  the 
large  ones  to  face  and  solve.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  long  run  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  efficient  way  to  handle 
this  matter  is  to  construct  a  building 
near  the  chicken  house  large  enough 
to  contain  the  poultry-dressing 
equipment  and  refrigeration  equip¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  such  a  building 
with  running  water  will  represent 
finite  an  investment,  and  the  poultry- 
man  can  only  hope  to  find  this  a 
profitable  investment  if  he  plans  to 
remain  in  the  dressed  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years. 


Frequently,  small  flock  owners 
who  live  near  a  city  are  able  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  processing 
plant  or  a  large  market  to  have  birds 
killed  and  picked.  At  one  such  place 
I  know  of,  the  charge  is  20  cents  per 
bird.  Where  a  small  number  of  birds, 
say  under  50  a  week,  are  involved, 
the  poultryman  should  be  able  to 
kill  and  dress  that  number  by  him¬ 
self  quite  easily.  However,  each 
poultryman  must  work  out  for  him¬ 
self  roughly  the  cost  per  bird  and 
then  decide  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
kill  and  dress  the  birds  himself,  to 
pay  to  have  it  done  or  to  install 
the  necessary  equipment. 

Preparing  the  Birds  for  Sale 

Here  let  me  say  a  word  about 
splitting  broilers  and  cutting  up 
fryers.  Housewives  have  repeatedly 
complained  about  birds  with  splin¬ 
tered  bones,  the  result  of  the  butcher 
using  a  cleaver.  The  standard  ways 
of  preparing  broilers  are  to  cut  the 
bird  down  the  back  with  a  good  pair 
of  poultry  shears  leaving  the  bird 
in  one  piece  to  be  split  into  two  por¬ 
tions  after  broiling;  to  split  the  bird 
down  the  back  and  down  the  breast, 
making  two  portions;  or  to  split  the 
bird  into  two  portions  and  then  cut 
each  half  of  the  chicken  in  quarters. 
The  customer  should  be  consulted 
about  her  preferences.  Fryers  should 
be  neatly  disjointed  and  “the  custo¬ 
mer  consulted  as  to  whether  she 
wants  the  breast  whole,  in  two,  or  in 
four  pieces.  The  birds  should  look 
clean,  but  they  should  not  be  washed 
for  that  deteriorates  the  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  of  the  meat.  Of 
course,  before  the  bird  is  cut  up,  it 
should  be  completely  free  from 
feathers  and  then  also  be  singed. 

When  I  was  retailing  all  the 
dressed  poultry  that  I  could  handle, 
I  found  that  my  most  satisfied 
customers  were  those  who  regularly 
ordered  poultry  week  after  week. 
Many  of  those  same  customers  ord¬ 
ered  broilers  and  fryers  for  later 
use  for  their  deep  freezers  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  I  might  have 
only  roasters  or  fowls. 

Consistent  High  Quality  for  Steady 
Sales 

I  think  most  other  retailers  of 
poultry  will  agree  with  me  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  is  much  higher 
and  consistent  when  the  housewife 
is  assured  that  the  quality  of  birds 
is  uniformly  good  week  after  week. 
And  other  consumers  who  perhaps, 
do  not  rank  poultry  as  their  favorite 
meat  would  purchase  it  oftener  if 
they  got  better-dressed,  better-tast¬ 
ing  birds.  This  means  that  the  poul¬ 
tryman  must  sell  to  his  customers 
only  his  best  birds,  freshly  killed, 
carefully  dressed,  neatly  packaged 
and  properly  refrigerated. 

Some  people  may  object  that  a 
dressed  poultry  business  is  more 
confining  than  other  types  of  poultry 
farming;  I  do  not  think  that  argu¬ 
ment  is  valid.  Any  work  with  live 
animals  or  poultry  necessarily  re¬ 
quires  that  the  owner  be  with  them 
a  good  part  of  every  day.  With  a 
little  careful  planning,  the  retail 
poultryman  can  plan  his  week’s  work 
and  so  space  it  that  his  work  week 
will  be  no  more  crowded  nor  any 
longer  than  that  of  his  neighbor,  who 
retails  eggs  or  produces  them  for  a 
hatchery. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
definite  place  for  the  retail  poultry- 
man  who  wants  to  engage  in  the 
year-round  production  of  broilers 
and  fryers.  I  am  further  convinced 
that  his  success  will  be  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quality  of  birds  that 
he  offers  for  sale.  If  they  are  as  good 
or  better  than  any  on  the  retail 
market  he  will  have  all  the  business 
that  he  can  take  care  of,  and  he  can 
contract  or  expand  it  to  suit  his  own 
needs  and  wishes. 


Announcing  the 

purchase  by  Wirth¬ 
more  Feeds  of  the 
Daiiey  Feed  Mills 
plant  at  Glean,  N.  Y 
to  serve  better  the 
pouEfrymen  and 
dairymen  of  the 
Northeast  in  areas 
outside  New  England. 


POULTRY  -  DAIRY  -  STOCK 


Year  after  year,  Wirthmore  Research  and 
Farm  Testing  have  pioneered  the  newest 
developments  in  top  quality  feeds.  Proof  of 
a  job  well  done  lies  in  the  reputation  enjoyed 
by  Wirthmore  Feeds  in  the  large  poultry, 
turkey  and  dairy  populations  of  the  Northeast. 

The  same  specialized  quality  feeds,  augmented 
by  a  full  line  of  Wirthmore  poultry,  turkey, 
dairy  and  hog  feed  supplements,  will  now  be 
supplied  through  the  newly-acquired  Wirth¬ 
more  Feed  Co.  plant  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  Fland-in- 
hand  with  these  Wirthmore  Feeds  will  go  the 
Wirthmore  services  which  are  contributing  so 
much  to  poultry  and  livestock  raising  success 
in  the  Northeast. 

There  are  available  a  limited  number  of  new  Wirthmore  franchises., 
If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  Wirthmore  Dealer,  write 

WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 


marshall 


brothers 


One  ef  the  Northeast’s  Fastest  Growing  Hatcheries 
Invite  You  to  Try  — 

$  Chicks  Proved  for  Farm  Efficiency  $ 

WITH  THESE  ADDED  FEATURES: 

•  Tested  Strains  selected  to  produce  high  net  income. 

•  Healthy  chicks  —  full  guaranteed. 

0  Delivery  in  our  own  Pullmans  whenever  possible. 

•  Service  to  please  you. 

MARSHALL’S  OFFER: 

•  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Babcock -Strain. 

•  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers. 

•  RED-ROCKS  —  for  eggs  and  meat. 

•  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Nichols-Strain 
thrifty,  fast-growing  meat  producers. 

Post  Card  Brings  Free  Catalog,  New  Prices. 
Write,  Call  or  Wire  Today.  Early  Orders  Pay  Off. 


marshall 


PHONE  9082, 


brothers 


ITHACA,  N.  Y.. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  le^hoTrEns 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 
Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 
Write  tor  literature  and  prices.  C.  M.SHELLEN- 
BERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Spring  -  Hatched 

CHICKS 

CHEAPER  TO  RAISE 

Easy  on  your  budget.  Need  lees  beat. 
Suffer  fewer  weather  losses. 

REQUIRE  LESS  ATTENTION 

Short  brooder  period  and  early  release 
to  range  saves  work. 

GROW  HEALTHIER  &  STRONGER 

Kaised  under  normal  conditions.  Sturdy 
growth  assured. 

PRODUCE  BIGGER  PROFITS 

Birds  come  into  large  egg  size  rapidly. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 
ACT  NOW  ORDER  NOW 

PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

BOX  49,  MG  ALISTER  VILLE,  PA. 


V; 


n-i-mvi  jar’J n  nrr 
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America  and  its  railroads 
grew  big  and  strong  together 


COVERED  WAGONS  carried  tlir 
early  American  settlers  in  search 
of  nev\  homesteads.  Land  uas 
cheap,  but  markets  were  few  and 
far.  I’lie  cost  of  moving  a  ton  ol* 
freight  averaged  about  20<‘  a  mile. 


...AND  THEY’RE  BOTH  STILL  GROWING! 

During  the  last  century  America  grew  fast  —  and  so  did  its 
railroads ! 

Agriculture  flourished  in  vast  new  territory  as  railroads 
provided  the  means  of  moving  the  harvest  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets.  New  sources  of  raw  materials  were  discovered— it  took 
the  railroads  to  get  them  where  they  were  needed.  New  and 
better  ways  of  making  goods  were  developed— the  railroads 
carried  the  products  of  growing  industries  to  the  eager 
consumers. 

In  1954  America’s  railroads  are  still  growing  in  strength 
—  still  setting  new  records  of  efficiency  in  their  service. 

Today  railroads  haul  more  goods,  more  miles  than  all 
other  forms  of  transportation  combined.  And  their  average 
charge  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  general  trans¬ 
portation.  Yes,  this  railroad  record  is  one  big  assurance 
that,  in  the  future,  America  will  be  stronger,  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  more  prosperous  than  ever  ! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


GUS^C© 
DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEEL 

for  uniform  plowing  with 
Ford.  Ferguson  and  other 
mounted  plows.  Eliminates 
adjusting  of  control  lever 
to  maintain  uniform  depth. 

PRICE  $24.50 

Parcel  Post  Paid. 

GUNNING  CO. 

FRANKFORT.  iND. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 


Write  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


We  have  been  reading  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  mam-  years,  and  I  especially 
like  the  great  work  you  have  done 
in  exposing  frauds  and  their  schemes. 
I  have  no  complaint  or  settlement  to 
ask,  as  I  was  lucky  and  able  to  get 
our  money  back.  One  evening  a  girl 
galled  me  on  the  telephone  saying 
that  my  name  had  been  selected  to 
receive  a  book  of  coupons.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  represented  an  ad¬ 
vertising  company  which  was  then 
in  Schenectady  and  that  the  busi¬ 
nesses  named  in  the  book  of  coupons 
were  giving  the  services  described 
“for  free.”  All  1  had  to  do  was  pay 
$2.95  for  the  book.  She  asked  me  if 
I  would  accept  it  and  as  I  recognized 
I  some  of  the  businesses  named, 

[  agreed.  I  asked  an  authority  if  such 
an  advertising  campaign  was  being 
!  conducted.  I  was  told  that  it  was, 
but  that  they  didn’t  approve  of  so¬ 
liciting  by  telephone.  When  the  book 
was  delivered  we  paid  for  it,  and  it 
actually  contained  $30  value.  We  had 
the  brakes  of  our  car  adjusted, 
bought  a  suit  and  had  some  dresses 
cleaned  on  the  coupons.  The  clean¬ 
ers  complained  that  they  were 
deluged  with  these  tickets,  or  cou¬ 
pons,  although  they  had  only  agreed 
to  have  500  printed.  This  supposed 
advertising  company  induced  some 
business  houses  to  agree  to  let  them 
print  up  these  coupons  at  no  cost, 
stating  that  by  honoring  them  the 
stores  would  get  more  business  and 
new  customers.  Lots  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  contributed  or  agreed 
to  the  plan,  and  the  books  were 
printed  by  the  thousands.  The 
company  skipped  town  leaving  the 
business  concerns  holding  the  bag. 
I  didn’t  try  to  make  any  more  of 
!  the  coupons  good,  as  I  figured  that 
:  I  had  gotten  my  money  back  out  of 
it,  and  would  not  add  more  to  the 
miseries  the  concerns  were  suffer¬ 
ing.  I  have  not  heard  any  more  about 
it  or  asked  any  one. 

New  York  mbs.  k.  t.  o. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  advise 
us  that  the  Anderson  Advertising 
Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  operated  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  last  April  for 
some  five  or  six  weeks  promoting 
the  sale  of  some  5,000  coupon  books. 
They  operated  through  what  is  called 
a  “Boiler  Room”  office  and  two 
shifts  of  girls  who  telephoned  prac¬ 
tically  every  business  house  asking 
them  to  buy  the  books  for  $2.95.  The 
books  contained  certificates  for  ser¬ 
vices,  rendered  by  various  merchants 
and  valued  at  $35.  Some  merchants 
entered  into  the  plan  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  handle  the  requests,  and  a 
great  many  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Anderson  Advertising 
Company  left  Schenectady,  but  are 
said  to  have  worked  the  same  scheme 
i  in  Rochester,  and  later  went  to 
Montreal,  Canada.  In  every  instance 
complaints  were  that  they  had 
printed  more  books  than  ordered  and 
merchants  were  unable  to  accept 
them.  Our  reader  was  considerate  in 
not  using  the  books  when  she  under¬ 
stood  the  fraud  on  the  merchants. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  suspended  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  license 
of  Bernard  Haber,  of  531  Ninth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  because  of  Haber’s 
failure  to  pay  reparation  awarded 
Swedesboro  Produce  Co.,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J.  Last  June,  the  Swedes¬ 
boro  Produce  Co.  sold  Haber  six  lots 
of  asparagus  and  lettuce  on  a  de¬ 
livered  basis.  They  met  the  contract 
specifications  and  were  shipped  to 
Haber.  He  accepted  them  upon  ar¬ 
rival.  with  no  complaint.  Bernard 
Haber,  however,  has  failed  to  pay 
the  Swedesboro  Produce  Co.  any  part 
of  the  agreed  purchase  price,  and 
failed  to  answer  a  formal  complaint 
'  against  him.  Therefore  a  reparation 
order  was  awarded  January  15th 
calling  for  payments  of  $5,907.65 
with  interest  from  July  1,  1953.  For 
failure  to  pay  reparation,  Haber’s 
license  has  now  been  suspended.  It 
is  unlawful  for  him  to  operate  as  a 
commission  merchant,  dealer  or 
broker  as  defined  in  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 


Enclosed  is  a  circular  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Mushroom  Industries  Inc., 
Seattle,  Washington.  These  people 
state  that  they  will  deliver  100  per¬ 
cent  pure  mushroom  spawn  freight 
prepaid.  Also  they  pronaise  to  buy 
the  entire  output  of  mushrooms  and 
pay  the  freight.  The  question  quickly 
comes  to  mind — probably  from  past 
experience  —  will  these  people  buy 
the  crop  as  is,  providing  of  course, 
that  ordinary  common  sense  in 
handling  and  shipping  instructions 
are  followed,  or  do  they  grade  down 
until  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  the 
venture?  Any  information  you  may 
send  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
my  thanks,  to  you.  h.  c.  m. 

New  York 

We  do  not  advise  accepting  such  a 
proposition.  The  main  object  is  to 
sell  mushroom  spawn,  and  there  is 
great  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the 
buy-back  offer  would  ever  bring 
much,  if  any,  reward.  A  prominent 
Eastern  mushroom  dealer  states  that 
he  does  not  fcmy  back  mushrooms 
raised  by  customers,  who  buy  the 
spawn  from  him,  as  mushrooms  are 
too  perishable  to  be  shipped  or  han¬ 
dled  twice.  We  have  referred  before 
to  the  bulletin  on  mushrooms  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  infor¬ 
mative.  There  is  also  a  book  on  the 
subject,  “Mushroom  Growing  Today” 
($3.25),  published  by  the  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York.  One  will  do 

better  to  develop  his  own  indepen¬ 
dent  market,  and  ship  to  regular 
licensed  dealers. 

^  Your  Rural  New-Yorker  arrived 
Saturday  February  27  —  just  as  a 
visitor  was  telling  me  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  ball  point  pen  before 

Christmas  with  a  request  for  $1.25 
and  this  past  week  receiving  a 

notice  to  send  the  money  or  return 
the  pen — which  she  did,  at  her  own 
expense.  I  told  her  of  your  cam¬ 
paign  and  exposure  of  fraud,  and 
advice  on  these  items  sent  to  people 
unrequested,  and  as  I  talked.  I 

looked  over  your  page,  only  to  find 
a  ball  point  pen  deal  (?)  explained. 
At  this  time  I  have  on  hand  a  tie 
sent  to  me  the  same  way  from  “The 
Necktie  Workers  Organization”  re¬ 
questing  $1.25  for  the  tie-work  said 
to  be  done  by  physically  handi¬ 
capped  people.  My  visitor  also  has 
one.  We  both  agree  that  the  ties  are 
not  bad  and  in  their  literature  they 
claim  to  be  non-profit,  non-sectarian, 
etc.,  and  they  did  enclose  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope,  in  which  I 
will  eventually  return  the  tie.  It  is 
becoming  rather  a  nuisance  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  merchandise  that  you  did  not 
order  and  be  forced  to  return  it  or 
pay  their  price,  and  I  am  on  a  one 
person  campaign  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  SLich  merchandise  and 
hope  that  in  time  my  name  will  be 
crossed  from  their  list  and  I  advised 
my  friend  to  do  the  same.  We  enjoy 
your  magazine  and  please  be  as¬ 
sured  that  your  Publisher’s  Desk 
page  is  usually  clipped  and  saved 
and  each  issue  of  your  magazine 
welcomed  in  our  home. 

Connecticut  mrs.  c.  k. 

We  consider  this  a  wise  decision 
and  a  resolution  that  would  benefit 
others  if  it  is  followed.  We  approve 
of  clipping  Publisher’s  Desk  items 
for  future  reference. 

Are  the  certificates  in  the  Colorado 
Century  Gold  Mining  Company  of 
any  value?  It  was  incorporated  under 
the  Laws  of  Wyoming  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  I  could  collect  on  these 
after  all  these  years. 

New  York  mrs.  r.  m.  d. 

The  records  show  that  this 
company  became  defunct  and  in¬ 
operative  in  1913.  Their  charter  ex¬ 
pired  in  1921.  The  certificates,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  worthless. 

I  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  *200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
*150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Small  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
eve,  N.  Y. _ 

WASSAIC State  School:  Male  and  female 

ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3  58i  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
ine’r  week).  For  information,  write  Director. 

Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced! 

Season,  April-December.  Lavern  Depew, 
Au  burn,  N.  Y. _ 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking 
machine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary 
with  periodic  increases  for  length  of  employ¬ 
ment  Furnished  apartments  for  married  men, 
,nd  excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
vingle  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
jo  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
rr  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R  1  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. 


ELDERLY  man  for  light  work  and  help  with 

stock  on  small  pony  farm.  No  barn  chores. 
Separate  quarters  with  bath  and  kitchen.  Cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut.  References  required.  BOX 
8ioi.  Rural  New-Yorker.  


MAN  for  general  dairy  farm  work.  Modern 
house.  Excellent  salary.  Must  have  good 
eferences.  Garden  State  Guernsey  Farms, 
Warwick,  N.  Y,  Warwick  55-3187. _ 

OUTSIDE  man.  Grain-hay  farm.  Modern 

machinery.  Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  An  all  around  farmer.  Prefer  one 

who  has  a  knowledge  of  raising  turkeys. 
Have  a  live  room  cottage  available  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  Good  salary.  Must  be 
a  sober  and  reliable  man.  Please  write 
Hickory  Valley  Farm.  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

HELP  Wanted:  Experienced  married  farmer. 

Dairy  and  general  farming.  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.  Modern  machinery.  Permanent 
■job  available  at  once.  Modern  house,  top 
wages,  privileges.  Phone  Flemington  907-R5, 
COUPLE  for  private  family  in  Vermont  vil¬ 
lage.  Woman  as  cook,  housekeeper;  mail  as 
houseman.  New  apartment.  Excellent,  perma¬ 
nent  job  for  right  couple.  Must  like  children. 
State  experience  and  wages.  Write  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sherburne,  agent,  Woodstock,  Vt, 

FARM  supervisor  wanted:  Potato  farm  in 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  Married,  super¬ 
visory  ability,  mechanical  ability,  willing  to 
work  hard.  Potato  experience  and  advanced 
education  desirable.  Modern  eight  room  house 
and  privileges  furnished.  Write  stating  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  salary.  BOX  3217,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  general 

farm  work,  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  unencumbered.  Must  drive.  Assist 
male  semi-invalid.  Sleep  in.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Good  character  reference.  Winter 
Florida.  Good  salai-y.  Gluck,  33  Terrace  Dr., 
Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Houseworker,  young  girl  or 

woman;  modern  conveniences;  own  room; 
cooking  not  necessary;  $30  a  week.  Address 
L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Port  Jervis  4-5061.   


MARRIED  man  for  general  farmwork.  Must 
be  an  experience  hand  and  machine  milker 
and  know  how  to  supervise  other  help.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $250  and  house,  heat  and  light.  No 
drinking.  Upstate  New  York.  BOX  3302,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  young  farmer,  either 

single  or  married.  This  is  a  farmer’s  farm 
with  a  hundred  head  of  purebred  Guernseys, 
offering  opportunity  to  consciencious  man. 
Good  home,  good  location,  modern  machinery. 
BOX  3301,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  married  man  with  small  family 
for  machine  milking.  House  and  usual  farm 
privileges.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  Long  Island. 
Patchogue  3-3969. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  position 
in  New  York  State  farm  home.  Self  manage¬ 
ment.  Small  family.  One  child  welcome.  BOX 
3300,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FIREMAN:  Small  boilers;  $130  month,  room- 
board.  Write  superintendent,  G.  Tweiten, 
Harvey  School,  Hawthorne,  New  York. 

MOTHERLY  woman  to  care  for  small  home 
and  two  children  on  poultry  farm;  im- 
provements.  BOX  3306,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUCCESS  in  real  estate  is  not  a  matter  of 
fast  talking”  and  a  ‘‘glib  tongue”.  We’re 
looking  for  tireless  workers  of  highest  ethics, 
who  understand  human  nature.  We  want  only 
those  whose  every  act  and  word  prove  that 
honesty  really  is  the  best  policy.  New  York 
and  New  England  only,  strictly  commission. 
Free  coaching,  advertising,  and  supplies  if 
you  qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RN,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  141  Park  Row. 
New  York  City. _ 

GARDEN,  lawn,  other  care.  Contemplate 
change  April,  May.  Dutchess  or  near. 
Single,  elderly.  BOX  3310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOME  duties,  farm  Thursdays.  Fridays:  small 

pay;  gentile  family.  BOX  3309,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER:  estate,  married,  no  children: 

experience:  maintenance,  beef  catttle;  need 
four  furnished  room  cottage;  refeernce;  50 
miles  N,  Y,  C,  BOX  3316,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  60.  reliable;  desires  position, 

„  gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  3319,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MAN  desires  work:  resorts,  chicken  farm 

chores  helper;  useful;  what  have  you.  BOX 
3214,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION,  working  manager  for  beef  or 

dairy  farm;  college  trained,  experienced. 
lour  children.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MATURE  man  available  as  secretary-book¬ 

keeper  to  operator  large  farm,  recently  em¬ 
ployed  similar  capacity,  owner  retired.  Can 
cook.  Philip  Doremus,  Old  Denville  Road, 
Boonton,  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERT  farm  and  dairy  manager;  open.  BOX 

3304,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEWORKER  for  widow;  country;  own 

car  preferred.  Mrs.  Watkin  Kneath,  Corn¬ 
wall,  New  York.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  clean,  plain  cook. 

Alone.  Fortyish.  Anywhere.  No  children. 
BOX  3303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  wishes  housekeeper  s  position;  wid- 

ower’s  home.  P.  O.  Box  847,  B ayville,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  elderly  Protestant,  cultured,  more 
than  average  ability  and  poise,  alert,  good 
health,  alone,  seeks  position  with  small  family 
as  housekeeper,  companion,  to  lady.  Friendly, 
cheerful,  well-to-do  home  more  important 
than  salary.  References.  BOX  3307,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


farms  for  sale,  to  rent,  etc. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  ,T. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R. 
'■  Farmington,  Delaware. 


531  ACRE  fertile  dairy  farm,  completely 
equipped,  59  head  of  stock,  four  dwellings, 
good  outbuildings,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  in 
Cortland  County.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
city,  N.  Y. 

April  3,  1954 


LOWER  Delaware,  $2.00  front  foot,  Pines, 
cement  road,  electric,  500  ft.  depth.  Riley 
Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Delaware. _ 

EASTERN  Shore  farms,  homes,  waterfronts, 
businesses,  Louis  Kauer,  Broker,  Greens- 
boro,  Md. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 

Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
CHICKEN  farm,  equipped  on  state  highway, 

3 >/2  acres,  house  for  1,400  layers,  automatic 
light,  water,  brooder  houses,  nicely  furnished 
six  room  house,  garage,  bath,  porch,  gas 
electricity,  hardwood  floors,  automatic  oil 
heat.  All  tools,  tractor,  car,  terms.  Owner 

sick,  BOX  361,  Route  1,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

620  ACRE  farm,  near  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  in 
Chemung  County,  10-room  house,  barn, 
$6,000,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete  road. 

New  $20,000  barn  95%  complete.  Twelve  other 
buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle.  Double 
house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.F.D.;  school 
bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for  insured 
value  of  buildings  $36,000,  one  sixth  down, 
balance  31  years,  3V2%  interest  amortization 
basis  to  reliable  parties  who  have  to  start 

with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some  equip¬ 
ment  or  equivalent.  Ill  health  necessitates  this 

offer.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  home,  on  bus  line,  near 

town,  schools,  churches.  Hugh  MacLaury, 
Harpersfield,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  130  acre  farm,  65  acres  being  or¬ 
chard,  good  buildings,  excellent  storage  and 
refrigeration,  modem  conveniences,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway,  near  markets.  Mrs.  Russell 
McFarland,  R.  1,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. _ 

335-ACRE  farm  estate:  Seven  spacious  rooms, 
18th  century,  pointed,  colonial  stone  home, 
2V2  baths,  five  fireplaces,  completely  restored, 
oil  fired  heat,  spring  water,  pointed  stone 
summer  house  with  fireplace,  spring  water,  big 
stone  barn,  new  2-car  garage;  all  buildings 
in  A-l  condition,  two  streams,  overlooking  the 
East  Penn  valley,  midway  Allentown-Reading. 
A  mortgage  of  about  60%  can  be  arranged. 
Owner  leaving,  business  reasons.  Price  how 
reduced  to  less  than  $190  per  acre.  Appoint¬ 
ments  appreciated.  Fenstermacher’s  Real 
Estate,  Bower’s  Road,  Topton,  Pa.  Phone: 
218-R2. _ _ 

160  ACRE  village  dairy  farm,  flat,  fertile, 
Chenango  County,  state  highway  intersec¬ 

tion.  Opportunity  for  cattle  or  machinery 
dealer;  Main  St.  frontage  to  subdivide  for 
home  sites;  20  miles  north  of  Binghamton; 
school,  churches,  creamery,  stores  only  block 
away.  Excellent  water  supply,  trout  brook, 
small  pond;  timber.  Modern  6-room  house, 
hardwood  floors,  sun-parlor,  furnace,  barn 

34x60;  25  steel  stanchions,  stall  dividers, 

drinkers,  milk  line;  box-stalls,  calf -pens; 
twin  silos;  large  implement  shed,  hennery, 

new  milk  house.  All  buildings  painted',  in 
good  repair,  inside  and  out.  $13,000  mare,  or 
$17,000  stocked,  equipped;  terms.  Four  acres, 

6- room  Summer  home  (could  improve  for 
permanent  residence),  electric,  telephone, 
school  bus  (no  bath) ;  one  mile  off  Rt.  17  be¬ 
tween  Owego  and  Waverly.  Lax-ge  garden, 
fruit,  pine-grove;  only  $1,800.  Poor  man’s 
paradise,  secluded,  six  large  rooms,  eight 
acres,  electric,  telephone,  two  miles  from 
Afton;  large  shady  lawn,  5,000  white  spruce, 
trout  brook,  like  you  dream  about;  shed 
18x18.  $3,600,  half  cash;  taxes  only  $21  annu¬ 
ally.  Have  all  sizes,  types,  prices;  farms, 
homes.  J.  R.  Silverstein,  Nineveh,  New  York. 

SUNNY  southside  Virgina:  Modern  insulated 
frame  home,  seven  rooms,  bath.  Fui’nished 
including  TV,  washer,  freezer.  Central  heat¬ 
ing,  garage,  school  bus;  15  minutes  to  town. 
Twenty  acres  partially  cleared  and  fenced 
with  stocked  lake  bordering  property.  Four 
poultry  buildings,  utility  barn.  Sacrifice 
$12,500.  Terms.  BOX  3312,  Rural  New-Yox-ker. 

FOR  Sale:  20  acres,  five  room  house,  other 
buildings,  tung  grove,  fruit  trees,  grapes. 
Write  for  pax'ticulars.  George  L.  Maschin,  Rt. 
B,  Youngstown,  Florida. _ 

105  ACRE  dairy  farm,  N.  Y.  State.  22  stock, 
tractor,  tools;  modern  13-room  house;  tourist 
trade,  BOX  3311,  Rural  New-Yox-ker. _ 

PRICE  Slashed:  Lovely  small  farm,  level  land, 

main  highway,  good  buildings,  5-room 
cottage.  Rare  bargain,  $3,800.  Visit  famous 
‘‘Eastex-n  Shore”,  fine  farm  buys,  all  sizes, 
prices.  Harry  Thomas,  Montgomex’y  Realty, 
Goldsboro,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Sixty  acres,  large  barn  and  sheds, 
new  super  highway  will  pass  within  1,000 
feet  of  buildings.  Jean  Schwoyer,  Route  2, 
Kutztown,  Pa. _ 

71  ACRE  poultry  farm,  900  feet  frontage. 
Route  79,  Richford,  N.  Y.,  17  miles  east  of 
Ithaca.  1,200  laying  capacity,  fully  equipped, 
electrified,  running  water  each  pen.  1,200 
brooding  and  rearing  capacity;  no  disease 
problems.  Chance  for  economical  expansion. 
Modern  house,  five  large  rooms  and  bath  with 
egg  room  and  garage  attached.  Furnace,  80  ft. 
drilled  well.  School  and  Greyhoxxnd  bus  ser¬ 
vice.  Price  $8,750,  terms,  includes  900  Leg¬ 
horns  in  first  year  lay,  providing  immediate 
income.  Complete  details  on  request.  George 
Wright,  owner,  Richford,  New  York. _ 

VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent 
prefitable  business,  modeirn  8-room  house, 
located  between  Binghamton  and  Cortland, 
New  York;  owner  selling  due  to  ill  health. 
Werts,  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

180  ACRE  stocked  farm,  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
excellent  location,  on  macadam  road,  good 

7- room  house,  25  stanchion  daily  barn,  22 

head  stock,  full  line  of  good  machinery,  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  condition;  $16,500;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged.  Werts  Real  Estates,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. _ 

212  ACRE  dairy  farm,  near  Windsor,  n!  Y., 

Broome  County,  9-room  house,  drivethrough 
dairy  barn;  $12,000:  stocked  and  equipped; 
$8,000  bare.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  Yoi~k.  _ _ 

FOR  Rent:  140  acre  daffy  farm,  Holstein 

cattle;  complete  machinery,  bax-n  cleaner. 
Hans  Nissen,  Callicoon,  New  York. 

THREE  and  four  room  l-anch  type  homes. 

Enjoy  a  retirement  home  now.  Rainbow 
Ranch,  Pine  Bush,  New  York. _ 

150  ACRE  farm,  good  buildings.  Also  farm 

equipment  business.  Oren  Lancaster,  Hen- 
dei'sonville,  North  Carolina. _ 

ROUTE  20:  Seven  room  house,  bath,  attached 

garage,  16  acres,  business  location;  $9,500. 
Owner,  E.  Mawby,  Rt.  1,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  138  acre  farm,  10-room 

house,  nicely  decorated,  bath,  furnace, 
plenty  water,  electricity,  telephone;  good 
barn,  30  head  or  more;  other  outbuildings, 
private  pond,  timber;  one-fifth  mile  county 
read,  stoi'e.  School  bus,  mail,  milk  trucks  at 
door;  lovely  surroundings.  Price  $9,000:  sub¬ 
stantial  mortgage.  See  to  appreciate.  Clifford 
Learn,  DeRuyter,  New  York. _ 

70  MILES  from  N.  Y.  C.  25  acres  and  six 
room  house;  improvements.  Lowerre,  R.  D. 
3,  Middletown,  New  York. 

194  ACRE  dairy  farm,  cozy  7-room  house, 
good  location.  Route  12.  Elizabeth  Betz, 

R.  D.  2,  Sherburne,  New  York. _ 

THREE  desirable  Vermont  farms,  productive, 
pleasant,  reasonable  price.  BOX  3305,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

145  ACRE  farm,  equipped,  on  highway;  $18,000. 

W.  C.  Roberts,  Delanson,  New  York. 

FREE  Catalog.  Before  listings  are  advertised, 
owners  must  answer  up  to  200  questions  and 
certify  by  signing  that  their  answers  are 
correct.  That  is  why  the  hundreds  of  de¬ 
scriptions — New  York  and  New  England — are 
so  candid,  detailed,  definite.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  all  sizes  and  prices.  Four  Effs 
Realty,  Box  264-RN,  Manchester,  N  H. 


STOCKED,  equipped  dairy  farm;  70  acres  rock 
free  fields,  pasture  for  30  head;  valuable 
timber.  Excellent,  convenient  hoxxse;  good  60- 
ft.  bai-n.  new  cleaner,  cemented  basement; 
100-ton  silo.  28  cattle,  57  sheep  and  lambs,  two 
tractors,  two  milking  machines,  implements 
included.  No.  100-RNY:  $31,500.  Will  sell  bare 
farm.  Ellis  T.  Sweet,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


116  ACRE  dairy  farm,  12  miles  to  Schenectady 
G.  E.  Good  water  supply.  Insulated,  modern¬ 
ized  9-room  house,  oil  heat.  No  Sunday  calls. 
Raymond  Beyer,  Pattersonville,  New  York. 


WANTED  village  house,  under  $5,000.  Easy 
terms.  Carroll,  63  East  Transit  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island. 


FOUR  room  house  in  Delaware  County, 
modern;  garage  and  lawn,  good  hunting  and 
fishing,  year  around  contract.  Jacob  Tait, 
DeLancey,  New  York.  * 

FOR  Sale:  The  Garden  Apartments.  A  home 
and  an  income.  Five  complete  units,  never 
vacant;  40  miles  north  of  Albany.  BOX  3308, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

18  ACRES  on  wide  stream,  5-room  fieldstone 
house,  heat,  garage;  $13,500.  20%  down;  on 
black  top  road.  Michaels,  Broker,  Washington- 
ville,  New  York. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  4-H,  Pittsburgh 
17,  Pennsylvania. 

TREMENDOUS  dairy  enterprise,  401  acres. 

over  $50,000  worth  cattle  and  machinery,  110 
head  cattle,  five  tractors,  two  trucks,  etc. 
Master  home  eight  rooms,  bath,  oil  heat; 
three  tenant  houses,  4-car  garage  with  apart¬ 
ment;  main  barn  two  years  old.  40x180,  two 
other  barns,  new  30x50  machine  building,  two 
silos,  other  buildings.  Best  farm  in  Allegany 
County.  Reasonable  terms!  No.  B-11,535. 
West's,  Joseph  Rapchick,  Representative,  609 
E.  State  St..  Olean.  New  York. 

EXECUTIVE’S  beautiful  brick,  historic,  204 
acres  New  York  State,  near  Syracuse,  and 
thruway,  Seneca  River.  Ill  health  of  owner. 
Weedsport  Realty  Co..  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Weedsport  7611,6955. 

THRUWAY.  hub,  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  85 

acres,  brick  house,  large  bax-n,  tenant  house, 
Seneca  River:  $17,500;  good  investment. 
Weedsport  Realty  Co.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  New  York,  west  of  Syracuse,  near 
thruway,  $50,000  buys  stock,  machinery, 
dairy  equipment,  and  large  drive  thru  barn, 
barn  cleaner,  dwelling  house,  nice  location  on 
macadam  road.  Weedsport  Realty  Co.,  Weeds¬ 
port,  New  York. 

GARAGE:  Fully  equipped,  40-60  store  and 

rooms,  Socony  pumps,  9-room  house,  6-room 
house,  five  acres,  in  village  of  Hurleyville, 
N.  Y.  $12,500.  Russell  Williams,  Middletown, 
New  York. 

HILLTOP  modern  home  and  farm:  Excellent 
six  rooms:  furnished;  two  barns,  two  wells; 
over  19  highly  productive  acres:  good  roads. 
Between  Fonda  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Asking 
$13,500;  terms;  principals  only.  Details  from 
owner.  BOX  535.  Hampton,  New  Jersey. 

BARGAINS:  60  acres,  trout  brook,  cabins, 

$5,500.  Four  acres,  highway  business  site, 
4-bedroom,  2-bath  home,  $11,500  Village- 
grocery-market  $75,000  gross  ’53,  block  as 
apartment,  take  $21,000  due  family  illness. 
154  acres  scenic  location,  dandy,  modern 
buildings,  12  cows,  400  hens;  $16,500.  2,500 

acres  for  stock,  horse  ranch  with  86-acre  lake, 
fine  buildings,  $150,000,  (consider  offer)  get 
illustrated  brochure.  Any  type  real  estate. 
Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros.,  34th  year,  Coble- 
skill  “Eastern”  New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent  a  dairy  farm.  BOX  3317, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

120  ACRE  dairy  farm,  36  head  of  cattle,  500 

pullets,  30  sheep,  two  hogs.  All  modern 
machinery  needed  to  operate  a  farm:  $23,000. 
Manny  Diaz,  R.  D.  1,  New  Milford,  Pa. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

now  at  their  best.  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50, 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Rinck’s  Groves.  Pomona  Park.  Florida. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 
guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $5.50:  grape¬ 
fruit  $5.00;  mixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $3.50. 
Add  50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham 
Groves,  Largo.  Florida. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  honey:  5  pounds 

$1.65;  10  pounds  $3.20  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah.  New  York. 

CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75. 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

TREE  ripened  fruit:  Bushel  oranges  $5.50"; 

>/2  bushel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25; 
V2  bushel  mixed  $3.25:  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00: 
'2  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25:  Prices  prepaid  and 
guarantee  delivery.  Walsingham  Groves, 

Largo,  Florida. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 

$5.15  per  bushel,  express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss. 
Box  1124,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

COMB  Honey:  Old  fashioned  tender  big 

chunks  fresh  clover  comb  honey.  Five  pound 
tin  $1.95.  Extracted  $1.60.  6-  5’s  extracted  $8.00.' 
All  postpaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

"Only  Rotavafor 
handles  our 
heavy  cover  crops 

R.  A.  Radliff,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

"My  Howard  Rotavator  is  the  only 
machine  that  will  handle  our  heavy 
cover  crops  satisfactorily.  Quackgrass 
had  become  so  sod-bound  that  a  disc 
would  not  touch  it.  The  Rotavator 
completely  chopped  up  these  clumps 
and  put  them  into  the  ground  for 


humus  .  .  .  we  Rotavate  three  inches 
deep  and  have  not  hurt  our  feeder 
roots.  Our  yield  this  year  was  good 
.  .  .  the  ground  is  better.” 

>  More  professional  growers  buy 
Rotavators  than  all  other  makes  of 
rotary  tillage  tools  combined. 

Write  today  for  free  pamphlet  on  soil 
structure  improvement ! 

HOWARD  ROTAVATOR  CO.,  INC. 

Box  38,  Arlington  Heights  14,  III. 

1222  Key  Highway,  Dept.  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 
241  Loomis  Ave.,Dept.  N,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


60  POUNDS  amber  honey  for  baking  or  table! 

use  $7.50  not  pi'epaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah, 
New  York. 


A-NO.-l  pure  maple  syrup  $15  per  case  of 

12,  one  quai’t  glass  bottles,  express  collect, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Whitney  Homestead, 
Susquehanna,  Pa.  _ _ 

PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7.50 

gallon;  5  lb.  can  soft  maple  sugar  $6.00. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York. 


PECANS  from  orchard  to  you.  Choice  Stuarts 

five  pounds  $2.50;  Shelled  Halves  four  pounds 
$5.50;  Culls  and  Pieces  five  pounds  $5.50. 
Cai-iee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 


HOME  made  fudge;  Four  delicious  flavors, 

assorted  chocolate,  vanilla,  peanut  butter, 
penuchi.  Send  $1.00  for  one  pound.  H.  B. 
Richards.  1635  Pokono  Ave.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

FANCY  maple  syrup :  Gallon  $5.50;  half 

gallon  $3.00;  delivered  third  zone.  Fx-ancis 
Barnard,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


COUNTRY  board,  retired  elderly  men  or 
women,  pleasant  rooms,  kind  treatment, 
television,  fishing,  near  Port  Jervis.  BOX 
3123,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Why  waste  time  and  money 
with  costly  "guess”  explora¬ 
tion  trenches  looking  for  buried 
pipes,  tanks,  electrical  cables?  $C95 

Invest  in  FINDZIT  RODS  and 
pinpoint  the  location  with  re-  ... 
markable  accuracy  without  the 
need  of  costly  electronic  equip¬ 
ment. 

10-DAY  TRIAL— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

FILTRATION  EQUIPMENT  CORP., 

P.  O.  Box  1331,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  sets  FINDZIT  RODS 

at  $5.95.  If  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may 
return  them  postpaid  and  my  $5.95  will  be 
refunded. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

State . 

Please  send  circular  and  more  information  Q 

tlCMf  NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves  j 
Money 

Priced 
LowAs 

Now  Professional  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


CHILDREN  boarded  six  to  10  years  old. 

Mothei'ly  care.  Write  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
Furnace  Wood  Rd.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  man  must  live  in  country  because 
of  former  nervous  condition.  Wants  board 
with  family  where  he  can  help  on  farm. 
Will  pay  board.  Not  too  far  from  New  York 
but  near  town.  BOX  3318,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5 
ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  di'iving, 
15  cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  bai'ns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. _ 

CHURCH  wanted  -near  New  York  City  by 
exceptional  preacher-pastor  (retired,  ac- 
tive).  BOX  3213,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  going  farm  machinery 
business  at  cost  of  inventory.  A  square  deal. 
BOX  3315,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Iron  penny  banks,  dolls,  iron  or 
China  clocks,  colored  oil  lamps.  Give  full 
particulars  and  price.  Hubert  Harris,  R.  D.  4, 

Amsterdam,  New  York. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 

Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Small  wild  holly  bushes.  Will  payi 
up  to  $5.00  each.  State  number  and  height.  | 
Let  me  dig.  Grummon,  R.  D.  1,  Newton,  I 
New  Jersey. 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
Prun  un  kintICV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OC.ll  II  Ml  MUNCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  SO  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
i-eturns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  634  *_ 

125  W.  Hubbard  Street.  Chicago  lO,  Illinois 

NEW,  HYDRAULIC  iOS  ROTARY  SCRAPER 


PREMIER,  CATSKILL,  TEMPLE,  EMPIRE:  $3.20 
per  100;  200  for  $5.50.  Postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

- CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS - 

14  varieties  standard  and  everbearers.  Send  for  price 
list.  ROMAIN  WOOD,  CENTRAL  SQUARE.  N.  Y. 
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to  SURGE  COHtlHUES  TO 
CHOW  BECftUSE 

PULL  wuwg  is 


In  1953 


More  thousands  of  Farmers  than  ever 
before*  SWITCHED  TO  SURGE 
because  the  SURGE  TUG  &  PULL: 
©  Protects  Cows  Udders.  ©  Milks  Faster. 

©  Gets  More  Milk.  O  Saves  More  Time. 
©  And  the  SURGE  is  a  lot  easier  to  clean. 

*More  than  any  previous  year. 

In  1954 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  Surge  Dealer  and  find  out 
what  he  can  do  to  Make  YOUR  milking 
SAFER,  CLEANER,  FASTER  and  MORE 
PROFITABLE — Your  Surge  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  Demoiistrate  what  SURGE 
TUG  &  PULL  will  do  on  YOUR  Farm. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1 ,  N,  Yi 

CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  «  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY 
TORONTO  ■  ATLANTA  »  SEATTLE  »  MINNEAPOLIS 


MONEY  MAKING  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT— 
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The  SURGE  SIPHON 

takes  the  milk  from  the  cow  and 
delivers  it  through  an  efficient  and 
reliable  Surge  Releaser  or  Milk 
Pump  to  the  milk  cans  or  milk  tank 
or  milk  cooler  in  the  milk  house  off 
milking  parlor. 

What’s  more  important  the  Surge 
Siphon  milks  with  the  Surge  TUG 
&  PULL  that  protects  cows’  udders, 
milks  faster,  gets  more  milk  and 
saves  more  time. 


BABSON  SPRAY  COOLER— 

Roomy,  side  opening  eliminates 
can  lifting.  Cold  water  spray  from 
ever-present  Ice  Block  cools  milk 
quickly.  Standard  Coolers— sizes  2 
to  16  cans.  Heavy  duty  cooling 
unit  carries  5-year  warranty. 


SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER— 

Safe  .  .  .  Surge  Mercury  Switch 
can't  stick  on  contact.  Lightning 
arresters  built-in.  Surge  Glass  In¬ 
sulated  fence  line  keeps  your  stock 
where  you  want  it. 


SURGE  WATER  HEATERS— 

Plenty  of  hot  water  at  low  cost. 
Sizes  12  to  82  gallons.  Quality 
materials  for  long  life  . . .  available 
in  Displacement  and  Pressure  types. 


THE  SURGE 
DAIRY  CLEANSER 
The  Surge  Dairy  Cleanser  Pfan- 
stiehf  47  simplifies  your  job  of 
washing  dairy  utensils.  Re¬ 
moves  milk  stone  and  keeps 
your  milking  utensils  free  of 
milk  stone  deposits. 


PFANSTIEHL-4? 


THE  SURGE 
BACTERICIDE 

The  Surge  Bactericide  Pfanstiehl  20  that 
kills  up  to  99. <f 9%  of  ali  bacteria  in 
30  second  rinse.  Properly  scrubbed 
dairy  utensils  when  sanitized  with  P-20 
mean  low  bacteria  count,  clean  milk. 


<■  PFANSTIEHL  -20 
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APRIL  17,  1954 


First  Visit  to  Green  Pastures 


No  other  tractor  tire  at  this  sensational 
low  price  gets  as  much  work  done  as 
the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread.”  The 
deeper  curved  bar  center  bite  and  big, 
powerful  shoulders  give  maximum 
drawbar  pull  in  any  soil  condition. 


HBVf' 

LONGER  TIRE  LIFE 


The  Firestone  ’'Deep  Tread”  tractor 
tire  has  more  tread  rubber  than  other 
tires  in  its  price  range.  The  "Deep 
Tread”  saves  you  money  with  many 
extra  hours  of  service. 


LOW  PRICE 

m  76 


SIZE  11-38 
PLUS  TAX 


Exchange  —  If  your  old  tire  is  recappable. 
Other  sizes  proportionately  low. 


H  {W! 

Many  other  work  and  money-saving 
features.  Get  the  full  story  and  the 
exchange  price  for  your  tire  size  at 
your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


DEEPER  SOIL  PENETRATION 


Time  to  Tackle  Termites 

An  interim  report  of  the  U.  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
value  of  chlordane  for  ridding  ter¬ 
mites  from  wooden  structures  and  the 
soils  surrounding  them  is  encour¬ 
aging  to  property  owners  who  want 
to  do  the  eradication  job  themselves 
Entomologists  began  five-year  tests 
in  1949  in  Maryland  and  Mississippi 
and,  after  four  years,  are  reasonably 
sure  that  a  two-per-cent  emulsion 
of  chlordane  is  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  termite  attack  of  treated  woods 
and  also  in  its  not  injuring  the  roots 
of  shrubs  planted  in  soils  near  homes 
for  ornamental  or  shading  purposes. 

Termites  are  similar  to  ants  in 
their  system  of  social  organization. 
The  so-called  subterranean  species— 

of  many  found  over  the  world _ is 

believed  to  cause  most  of  the  damage 
to  buildings  in  this  country.  The 
worker  termite,  like  the  worker  ant, 
does  all  the  work  necessary  to  the 


Worker  Termite 

This  is  the  member  of  the  termite 
colony  that  does  the  most  damage  to 
structural  wood.  The  colony  itself  is 
divided  into  four  pale-colored  castes 
of  royal,  reproductive,  soldier  and 
worker  individuals.  The  king  and 
queen  can  fly,  but  the  worker, 
sketched  ten  times  natural  adult  size 
above,  is  without  wings. 

growth  and  survival  of  the  colony. 
This  includes  supplying  all  the  food 
which  is  cellulose  obtained  from 
wood.  After  establishment  in  soil 
where  there  is  a  supply  of  dead 
wood,  the  termites  multiply  rapidly 
and  soon  need  to  extend  their  food 
supply.  If  their  original  colony  is 
near  a  building,  the  extension  is  most 
likely  to  be  made  into  the  building. 
If  the  foundation  is  concrete,  then 
the  worker  termites  can  bridge  the 
impervious  surface  by  building  shel¬ 
ter  tubes  from  the  soil  to  the  wood 
plates  or  beams  of  the  building. 

Chlordane  does  not  repel  the  in¬ 
sects  but  kills  them  by  contact  and 
stomach  poisoning.  Woods  can  be 
treated  with  chlordane  to  prevent  in¬ 
festation  and  also  to  stop  damage 
from  the  insects  presently  feeding 
on  the  wood.  One  way  to  prevent 
entrance  of  termites  into  a  build¬ 
ing  at  all  is  to  trench  away  near  the 
foundation  of  it  and  pour  one  of 
the  chlordane  solutions  (like  MTE. 
etc.)  into  the  soil  to  form  a  lethal 
barrier  to  entrance  of  the  termites. 

The  best  time  to  apply  chlordane 
to  the  soil  near  foundations  by  the 
trenching  method  is  in  the  Spring 
when  egg  laying  and  hatching  pro¬ 
ceed  with  increased  activity  and  food 
needs  of  the  colony.  The  young 
kings  and  queen  termites  take  to  the 
air  in  mating  flights  during  the 
Spring  before  returning  to  the  soil 
to  establish  new  colonies.  During 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  ter¬ 
mites  are  earth-  or  wood-bound. 


See  and  compare  before  you  buy  ...  no  other  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  for  so  low  a  price. 

Always  buy  tires  built  by  IIRiSTONE,  originator 
of  the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor  tire 
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Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC 
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THE  RURAL  -WORKER 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

Secretary  Benson  speaks  . . .  nutrition  levels  far  dairy 
heifers  .  . .  cows'  stomachs  opened  to  view  .  .  .  winter¬ 
ing  of  beef  cattle  .  . .  grass  and  corn  silage  compared 
# . .  Beef  and  Pig  Club  awards  .  .  .  champion  sheep 
shearers  .  .  .  N.  Yes  Random  Sample  Poultry  Test . . . 
Van  Wagenen  recalls  pen  stables  60  years  ago. 

- By  R.  W.  DUCK - 


Weaning  a  Calf 

N.  Y.  Station  scientists  have  for  years  advocated 
early  weaning  of  dairy  calves  and  their  start  on 
calf  grower  rations.  Prof.  G.  W.  Trimburger  is 
shown  teaching  an  eight-day  old  Guernsey  calf  to 
eat  calf  starter.  Nipple  pails  are  used  for  calves 
at  the  Station  farm  at  Cornell. 


ARMERS  and  their  families 
turned  out  in  goodly  num¬ 
bers  for  the  recent  43rd  annu¬ 
al  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Total  attendance 
was  18,681),  a  new  high,  as  compared  with  last 
year’s  15,348  and  1950’s  previous  peak  attend¬ 
ance  of  16,512.  The  programs  were,  as  usual, 
informative  and  interesting  throughout. 

General  Economic  Outlook 

The  featured  speaker  of  the  meetings  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 
He  stated,  in  part,  “I  recognize  that  there  is 
some  hardship  on  dairy  producers  because  we 
are  supporting  corn  at  90  per  cent  of  parity 
and  other  feed  grains  at  85  per  cent  this  year. 
But  let  us  not  exaggerate  this  point.  Corn 
comprises  about  six  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  milk  and  other  feed  grains  about 
five  per  cent.” 

Dairy  farmers  are  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  April  1  reduction  in  the  support  price  of 
dairy  products  from  90  to  75  per  cent.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  feed  bill  consti¬ 
tutes  one-half  or  more  of  the  cost  of  milk 
production.  With  the  grain  feed  usually  mak¬ 
ing  up  one-half  of  the  total  feed,  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  nearer  25  per  cent  of  the  cost,  instead 
of  the  11  per  cent  quoted  by  the  Secretary. 
Dairy  farmers  have  stated  that  their  pro¬ 
ducts  should  not  be  artificially  supported  in¬ 
definitely  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  re¬ 
ductions  are  needed,  then  they  should  be 
made  with  feeds  and  all  other  farm  products. 

Speaking  on  the  outlook  for  New  York 
farmers,  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  mentioned  that,  while  levels 
of  economic  activity  will  be  below  last  year, 
1954  promises  to  be  a  reasonably  good  year — 
as  good  as  1952  or  any  other  prior  year. 

Reminiscences  of  the  early  days  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  were  given 
by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville 
farmer  and  author.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  was 
graduated  from  the  agriculture  department 
in  the  class  of  1891.  It  was  not  until  1896  that 
the  college  of  agriculture  was  established.  It 
was  interesting  to  learn  that  over  60  years 
ago  Professor  I.  B.  Roberts,  a  member  of  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen’s  graduating  class  and  later  a 
,  famous  teacher  at  Cornell,  conducted  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  on  the  use  of  pen  stabling. 
In  commenting  on  the  project,  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  stated,  “It  is  significant  to  note  that 
this  method  of  housing  dairy  cattle  was 
abandoned.” 


Venezuela,  where  he  was  invited  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  a  survey  of  the  local  live¬ 
stock  situation  and  make  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements.  Summarizing,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if  that  country’s  politics  could  be 
divorced  from  agriculture  and  its  institutions, 
it  would  result  in  great  good.  Much  of  the  land 
is  rugged  and  unsettled;  improved  breeds  and 
types  of  livestock  suited  to  the  country  are 
badly  needed. 

For  the  first  time,  several  displays  and  ex¬ 
hibits  of  current  livestock  investigations  were 
shown  in  the  judging  pavilion.  These  were  of 
special  interest  and  value  because  the  very 
animals,  as  well  as  the  accompaying  data, 
were  presented  for  farmers’  inspection.  A 
progress  report  on  methods  and  costs  of  grow¬ 
ing  dairy  heifers  showed  that  on  a  high  level 
of  nutrition  a  heifer  could  be  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped,  and  weigh  about  786  pounds  at  54 
weeks  of  age,  for  a  feed  cost  of  $339.  Heifers 
of  the  same  age  on  a  medium  plane  of  nu¬ 
trition  weighed  650  pounds  and  had  a  feed 
cost  of  $238;  and  comparable  heifers  on  a  low 
level  of  nutrition  weighed  only  398  pounds  at 
a  feed  cost  of  $187.  Based  on  all  considerations 
and  available  information,  it  appeared  that 
heifers  should  be  raised  on  at  a  least  a  me¬ 
dium  level  of  nutrition.  Maximum  utilization 
of  good  quality,  home-grown  roughage  will 
help  materially  to  lower  the  feed  costs. 

In  the  Cornell  dairy  herd  of  outstanding 
females,  calves  are.  taught  to  eat  grain  at  an 
early  age.  It  has  been  found  that  the  young 
calf  will  start  eating  some  grain  by  the  end 
of  the  second  week  and  that  it  will  eat  whole 
oats  or  coarsely  cracked  grains  more  readily 
than  it  will  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  feeds. 
However,  recent  tests  at  Cornell  show  that 
cows  produce  the  same  amount  of  milk  when 
fed  either  finely  ground  or  coarsely  ground 


feed.  Consequently,  it  would  not  be  profitable 
to  pay  a  premium  price  for  specially  ground 
preparations,  such  as  crimped  or  flaked  feeds. 

Though  they  could  nob  actually  see  the 
billions  of  living  bacterial  organisms,'  farmers 
were  offered  a  close-up  eye  view  of  what  goes 
on  inside  the  paunch  of  the  cow.  An  opening 
had  been  made  directly  into  the  rumen 
(first  stomach)  of  several  cows,  and  there 
safely  sealed  off  with  plastic  caps.  This  process 
has  enabled  scientists  to  make  direct  examin¬ 
ations  of  digestive  processes  in  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  found  that  some  100  billion  help¬ 
ful  bacteria  are  constantly  working  in  each 
teaspoonful  of  dry  matter  in  the  rumen.  This 
bacterial  action  enables  the  cow  to  absorb 
and  digest  fibrous  materials,  an  ability  which 
would  be  impossible  without  the  preliminary 
preparations  of  the  favorable  ,  bacteria.  In 
time  it  may  be  found  possible  and  practical  to 
feed  certain  types  of  bacteria  to  he'rbivoria. 

Four  trials,  comparing  the  feeding  value  of 
.  mixed  hay  alone  with  mixed  hay  and  corn 
silage  for  wintering  beef  cows,  have  recently 
been  completed  by  the  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment  under  the  direction  of  Professor  J. 
I.  Miller.  The  tests  show  that  the  average 
daily  gains  of  both  groups  of  cows  were  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  viz.  0.34  pounds  per  head.  The 
initial  average  weight  was  1,195  pounds,  and 
the  average  daily  feed  per  head  was  22.5 
pounds  of  hay  alone;  for  the  other  group  of 
comparable  cows  it  was  11.2  pounds  of  hay 
and  26.9  pounds  of  corn  silage.  When  grass 
silage  was  fed  in  comparison  with  corn  silage, 
it  was  found  to  have  only  80  per  cent  of  the 
feed  value  of  corn  silage  on  a  dry  matter  basis. 

The  500  Beef  Club  award,  for  putting  an 
average  of  500  pounds  on  10  head  of  beef 
calves  in  225  days,  from  a  calf  crop  of  not 
(Continued  on  Page  314) 


Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle 

The  State  mastitis  control  work,  with  the 
central  office  in  Ithaca,  is  making  favorable 
progress.  In  discussing  this  subject,  Dr.  D.  T. 

Baker,  field  veterinarian  for  the  central  office, 
called  attention  to  the  practical  consideration 
that,  in  all  probability,  mastitis  —  like  other 
infectious  diseases  —  will  never  be  entirely 
eliminated  but  that  it  can  be  greatly  reduced 
and  held  in  check.  Farmers  desiring  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  work  will  be  given  desired  in-  ... 

forme,  Vi  on  iw  iurri  tin  o'  to  tho  oontnl  nlffiro  "Rye  . pasture  furnishes  excellent  econohucaP  fee'U  .for  brood  sows  and  their  litters  jn  the  early  Spring; 
p:  .  ■  ix/r0....  ^  the  rye  should  be  soWnfin  August  at  the  rcke  of  about  tyio,  arid  ■  one-half  bushels:  per  acre.  *  These 

*■  totess.or  r.  B.  Morrison,  noted  au Dior,  gave  smooth-bodied,  prolific  Yorkshire  sows -and  their  four-week  ol(JL;.pigs  .are  doing  well  on  rye  pasture 
an  illustrated  talk  on  his  recent  trip  to  '  •  -•  r  •  vw -uS.  •  *tt -  -- 


jri.ub  uln  jr-asTiUKk 


'uF'the  N.ew  York  StdtTOn  Ut  '  Cornell; 
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Bees  as  a  Farm  Crop 

From  the  hives  on  American  farms  come  tons 
of  sweet  honey ,  plenty  of  ivax  and ,  to  polli¬ 
nate  our  crops 9  the  swarms  of  bees  that 
are  truly  r friends  of  the  farmer”. 

By  E.  D.  WIRTH 


\ 1c.. 


H— DET 


$NY  agricultural  commodity  with 
^  an  annual  food  production  of 
between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  million  pounds, 
depending  upon  the  bounty  of 
nature,  is  important.  When  the 
value  of  the  food  and  its  intangible  by¬ 
product  is  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  it  is,  in  our  farm  economy,  even  more 
important.  Such  a  crop,  or  farm  operation,  is 
the  production  of  honey  and  the  pollination 
by  bees  of  the  blossoms  of  fruits,  seeds  or 
other  plants  that  are  not  in  themselves  self- 
fertile. 

Keepers  of  Bees 

Although  many  beekeepers  are  not  farmers 
in  the  sense  that  they  till  the  soil,  beekeeping 
is  generally  considered  a  farm  operation.  Bee¬ 
keepers  range  all  the  way  from  the  city  man 
with  a  hive  or  two  on  his  premises  to  the 
commercial  man  who  runs  a  veritable  honey 
factory.  There  are  such,  with  colonies  running 
into  the  tens  of  thousands,  with  modern 
trailer  trucks  and  machinery  to  help  in  the 
gathering  of  the  crop,  distributing  the  colo¬ 
nies  to  favorable  fields  and  processing  the 
honey  to  ready  it  for  the  retail  markets.  In 
between  these  two  extremes  is  the  farmer 
with  several  colonies,  or  up  to  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred,  placed  where  they  can  do  the  most  good 
in  the  service  for  which  they  are  kept. 

Old  and  Modern  Times 

In  the  old  days,  when  farms  were  more  or 
less  complete  units  independent  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  for  nearly  all  of  their  requirements, 
practically  every  farm  had  at  least  one — and 
some  upwards  of  40  or  50 — hives  of  bees.  They 
were  kept  only  for  the  honey  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  and  frequently  were  still  in  the  hollow 
logs  cut  when  a  bee  tree  was  found  in  the 
woods.  When  a  swarm  was  caught,  it  was 
generally  hived  in  a  box  of  convenient  size. 
There  was  no  management,  the  bees  being  left 
to  themselves.  The  only  work  was  to  hive  the 
swarms  and  to  sulphur  the  bees  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Things  are  different  today,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  many  farmers,  or  people  with  a 
suitable  location,  cannot  make  a  sizable  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  income  with  a  convenient  num¬ 
ber  of  colonies  for  the  pleasure  they  will  get 
watching  and  studying  the  work  and  be¬ 
havior  of  the  bees,  regardless  of  any  profit 
that  might  accrue  from  their  work. 


rule  of  thumb  it  will  be  found  that  bees  travel 
as  far  as  they  have  to,  to  find  nectar  or  pollen, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  they  wjll  really  travel 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  for 
pasturage. 

Nectar  and  Pollination 

The  number  of  colonies  that  a  given  location 
will  support  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
floral  sources.  There  is  hardly  a  place  outside 


An  overhead  feeder  retards  other  bees’  attempts 
to  rob  a  weak  colony.  It  is  placed  on  the  inner 
cover,  the  block  of  which  is  removed. 

of  the  polar  regions  that  will  not  support  at 
least  one  hive  of  bees,  and  there  are  locations 
where  the  pasturage  is  so  good  that  it  will 
support  several  colonies  to  the  acre.  Even  in 
deserts  there  are  plants  that  yield  nectar  and 
pollen  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  in  quanti¬ 
ties  sufficient  to  last  the  colony  over  the  barren 
periods.  Some  desert  plants  yield  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  high  quality  nectar  that  many  com¬ 
mercial  beekeepers  move  whole  apiaries  into 
favored  spots  to  catch  those  specific  blooms. 
There  are  locations  (where  clover  is  grown 
for  seed,  for  instance)  in  which  from  one  to 
five  colonies  to  the  acre  should  be  placed  to 
make  sure  that  every  drop  of  nectar  is 


secured  and  to  see  that  every  floret  is  pollin¬ 
ated.  An  extreme  illustration  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  sometimes  found  was  in  the  buckwheat 
regions  of  upper  New  York.  When  buckwheat 
was  a  major  crop  in  years  past,  upwards  of 
500  colonies  sometimes  were  placed  in  a 
single  yard.  Today  such  establishments  would 
not  pay,  but  it  has  been  done. 

On  a  farm  devoted  to  the  production  of 
fruit  or  seed  crops  that  require  more  pollin¬ 
ation  service  than  wild  insects  provide,  keep¬ 
ing  bees  is  profitable  even  though  the  amount 
of  honey  harvested  is  very  small.  Some  farm 
operators,  in  such  cases,  hire  beekeepers  to 
move  bees  into  their  fields  during  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period. 

Getting  Started  with  Bees  - 

Getting  started  with  bees  is  easy,  and  the 
management  of  the  colonies  after  you  have 
them  can  be  as  simple  or  as  thorough  as  you 
choose.  You  can  hive  a  wild  swarm  in  a  box 
and  kill  the  bees  at  the  end  of  the  season  for 
the  honey  that  they  have  gathered.  Or,  better 
yet,  you  can  buy  a  swarm  from  a  southern 
breeder  in  the  early  Spring,  before  bees 
swarm  naturally  in  the  North,  and  hive  it  in 
a  modern  hive  with  the  combs  on  moveable 
frames.  You  can  also  buy  a  going  colony  from 
a  neighboring  beekeeper  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  With  a  modern  hive,  you  can  learn  how 
to  perform  the  various  manipulations  that  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  your  apiary,  or  increase  the 
size  of  the  crop  of  honey  and  beeswax.  A 
study  of  the  life  within  the  hive,  the  growth 
of  a  bee  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  until 
she  flies  from  the  hive  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  Swarming  generally  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  and  in  doing  so  the  crop  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

Every  year  a  lot  of  people  get  the  bee  fever. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  old  abandoned  hive  be¬ 
hind  the  barn  that  suddenly  becomes  interest¬ 
ing.  Or  a  person  will  read  something  in  a  book 
or  magazine  that  makes  him  think  that  per¬ 
haps  beekeeping  is  the  hobby  that  he  has  been 
looking  for.  In  either  case,  the  first  question 
that  comes  up  generally  is  what  can  be  done 
(Continued  on  Page  297) 


The  Commercial  Venture 


A  commercial  venture  into  beekeeping  re¬ 
quires  a  lot  of  capital,  a  keen  sense  of  manage¬ 
ment,  a  profound  study  of  locations,  pasturage 
and  bee  behavior.  It  is  hard  and  heavy  work. 
Lifting  supers  full  of  honey  at  harvest  time, 
extracting,  clarifying  and  bottling  honey  is 
not  a  job  for  a  weakling.  But  for  the  side- 
liner  or  backlotter,  or  just  plain  bee  enthusi¬ 
ast,  beekeeping  can  cost  nothing  in  the  sense 
that  an  apiary  can  be  built  with  the  bees  more 
than  paying  their  way. 

The  number  of  hives  that  a  given  location 
will  support  naturally  is  dependent  upon  the 
plants  that  give  pollen  and  nectar  and  are 
within  reach  of  the  flying  bees.  Experiments 
in  isolated  places  have  traced  bees  up  to  six 
or  seven  miles,  but  such  distances  are  highly 
unusual.  Commmercial  beekeepers  find  that 
spacing  yards  three  miles  apart  gives  ample 
room  for  average  flights.  If  bees  are  moved  a 
short  distance,  they  will  invariably  fly  back 
to  the  old  place,  but  if  they  are  moved  two  or 
three  miles,  very  few  will  return.  As  a  general 


Here  is  shown  one  of  the  methods  of  establishing  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  hive.  After  a  few  days,  the 
cage  around  the  swarm  will  be  removed  and  five  more  comb  frames  put  in  its  place.  Note,  too,  the 
proper  use  of  an  entrance  feeder  with  the  hive  entry  width  reduced. 
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Cabbage  Lice  Control 


Last  season  my  cabbage  was  badly 
infested  with  plant  lice.  I  would  like 
to  avoid  this  and  control  these  pests 
next  season.  R-  R- 

Plant  lice  on  cabbage  and  other 
brassicas  are  difficult  to  control  in 
dry  weather.  Where  water  under 
pi'g^^inre  is  available,  the  best  pi  ac— 
tice  is  to  wash  them  oft  with  a  strong 
stream  from  a  hose.  They  usually  j 
disappear  after  a  driving  rain  and  j 
give  tittle  trouble  during  a  wet  sea¬ 
son.  By  using  a  mixture  of  rotenone, 
pyrethrum  and  nicotine  in  the  form 
of  either  a  dust  or  a  spray,  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  these  insects  under 
control  by  starting  early,  when  they 
first  appear,  and  making  several 
applications  about  one  week  apart. 
All  of  these  materials  are  non- 
poisonous  and  can  be  used  without 
danger,  provided  they  are  not  used 
within,  a  week  of  harvesting,  and  'of 
course  all  of  these  vegetables  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  off  before 
cooking. 


Gypsy  Moth  Spray 

I  have  a  few  old  apple  trees  which 
became  infested  with  gypsy  moth.  I 
used  a  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
Could  you  tell  me  if  that  is  the  best 
spray  to  use,  what  time  to  start  to 
spray,  how  many  times,  and  if 
sprayed  fruit  is  safe  to  eat?  e.  f. 

Lead  arsenate  can  be  used  for 
gypsy  moth  control  but  DDT  has 
been  even  more  successful.  The 
general  recommendation  is  to  apply 
DDT  two  to  three  pounds  per  100 
gallons  of  water  (one-half  cup  for 
five  gallons)  soon  after  the  moth 
eggs  hatch  and  while  the  caterpillars 
are  young.  This  is  about  the  early 
part  of  May  when  the  apple  blos¬ 
soms  are  in  the  pink  stage.  Usually 
a  single  application  is  sufficient,  but 
under  severe  infections  two  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
any  woodland  adjacent  to  an  or¬ 
chard  be  sprayed  in  a  strip.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side,  regardless  of  the 
spray  material,  fruit  should  be 
washed  before  consumed,.  l.  d.  t. 


Onion  Pests 

What  are  the  two  most  trouble¬ 
some  insect  pests  on  onions,  and 
how  may  they  be  best  controlled? 

E.  S.  G. 

The  two  insect  pests  most  trouble¬ 
some  on  onions  are  thrips  which 
work  on  the  plant  above  ground, 
'  and  the  maggots  which  work  in  the 
bulb.  Thrip  may  be  controlled  by 
using  either  nicotine  sulfate  or  DDT. 
The  onion  maggot  is  a  much  more 
difficult  insect  to  combat,  especially 
in  the  small  garden.  Commercial 
plantings  are  sprayed  with  a  Bor¬ 
deaux  oil  emulsion,  one  and  a  half 
gallons  of  dormant  spray  oil  in  a 
4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture,  three  to 
five  applications  at  weekly  intervals 
beginning  when  the  flies  first  appear. 
In  the  garden  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  plant  small  cull  onions  at  the 
same  time  the  seeds  or  sets  are  put 
into  the  ground.  The  culls  will  at¬ 
tract  the  flies  and,  when  these  bulbs 
are  thoroughly  infested,  they  can  be 
pulled  up  and  destroyed. 


Troublesome  Squash  Vine 
Borer 

I  find  the  squash  vine  borer  very 
troublesome  in  my  vine  crops.  W oulcl 
like  to  know  something  about  this 
pest  and  how  best  to  control  it.  l.  r. 

The  squash  vine  borer  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  insects  to  vine 
crops,'  frequently  causing  the  plants 
to  wilt  and  die  when  about  half 
grown.  This  insect  is  the  larva  of  a 
moth  that  lays  its  eggs  on  the  main 
stems  and  leaf  petioles.  It  can  be 
controlled  by  dusting  or  spraying 
with  rotenone,  pyrethrum  or  nico¬ 
tine,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  these 
ingredients.  Usually  four  appli¬ 
cations  are  needed  about  a  week 
apart,  beginning  the  latter  part  of 
June.  Care  should  be  taken  to  apply 
these  insecticides  when  the  blossoms 
are  closed  in  order  to  avoid  killing 
the  insects  that  fertilize  the  blos¬ 
soms. 
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Chop  and  load 

big  windrows 


Dearborn  Forage  Harvester 


Watch  this  forage  harvester  in  action  and 
you’ll  wonder  how  such  a  compact  machine 
can  chop  so  fast— handle  so  much.  The  reason 
is  that  the  Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  is 
balanced  throughout  for  peak  capacity.  The 
crop  flows  through  smoothly  at  a  fast  clip  as 
a  result  of  positive  feeding,  fast  uniform 
chopping  and  free  flow  delivery  of  chopped 
material  into  wagon  or  truck.  You  keep 
moving  down  heavy  windrows  where  other 
machines  often  drag  or  slug.  Yet  for  all  its 
capacity,  the  Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  is 
exceptionally  light  pulling,  smooth  running, 
easy  to  operate. 


this  without  obligation  by  calling  your  local 
Ford  Tractor  Dealer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  show  you 
why  the  Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  is  tops 
in  safety,  convenience  and  field  performance. 


Your  Choice  of  PTO  or  Engine  Drives 

Due  to  its  power-saving  design,  the  Dearborn 
Forage  Harvester  can  be  operated  with  PTO 
drive  by  many  tractors  that  won’t  quite  handle 
other  makes  of  harvesters.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
there  is  an  engine-driven  model  equipped  with 
a  heavy-duty  31-horsepower  engine. 

Watch  It  Work  in  Your  Own  Field 

There  are  many  other  advantages  of  the 
Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  and  the  best  way 
to  find  out  about  them  is  to  watch  this  machine 
work  on  your  own  farm.  You  can  arrange 


SHARP-SHEAR  CYLINDER  CUT 

Helical  cylinder  has  a  scissors-like  cutting  action  that 
cuts  uniformly  with  a  saving  in  power.  Length  of  cut 
easily  adjustable  from  %  to  4  inches. 


U1CKLY  CHANGED  TO 
ROW  CROP  UNIT 


. . .  gets  under  “down” 
and  tangled  stalks  . . . 
cuts  clean  and  close. 
Row  crop  and  pick-up 
gathering  units  sold 
separately  —  buy  only 
what  you  need. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham,  Michigan 


BETTER  WORK 


MEANS 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


A  Hi 


SENSATIONAL  F,  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO  ' 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DIPT.  115  TUnON,  GEORGIA 


ance  of  fine  roots,  large  leaves.  Both 
varieties  hardy,  prefer  partial  shade,  acid  soil.  Rho¬ 
dodendrons — hybrid  seedlings  from  red  plants;  Azaleas 
— 3  orange,  3  red.  An  outstanding  value,  will  give 
gorgeous  flowers  for  extra  beauty.  All  12  plants 
postpaid  .at  proper  planting  time.  For  complete 
evergreen  catalog  write  — 

W1USSIR  EORcSTS,  INC.  Sox  JO-P,  INDIANA,  PA. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 

P,  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GENEVA  EXPERIMENTAL  SPECIAL 

Th  s  offer  comprises  25  plants  each  of 
three  of  the  newest  and  most  sensational 
Strawberries  developed  by  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  recent  years: 

EDEN,  EMPIRE  and  ERIE 

Alt  75  Plants  for  $3  « 

Write  Today  for  Your  Copy  of  Our 

Free  Circular 

list  ng  16  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
(several  shown  in  full  color),  other  spec  al 
offers,  and  two  outstanding  Raspberries. 

THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETIA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hamm»nl»n.  N  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1964  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  through 
four  generations  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  New  Free  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line.  Write  today. 
Eountifu!  Ridge  Nurser  ies,  Box  R424,  Princess  Ann.  Md. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 
from  New  Jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX.  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  $1.50  Thousand. 
WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

planting  stock.  Scoteh  pine  a  specialty.  We  grow 
millions.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  and  planting  guide. 

Suneresf  Evergreen  Nurseries 

Dept.  RNY  Box  £94  .Johnstown,  Po. 


TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
$6.75-100;  Indian  Summer  Everbearing  Reds  $7.00-100 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
Everbearing,  $4  60-100;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
Mat  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM.  Ballston  Lake.  N.  Y. 


20  MILLION  TREES  A  YEAR 

Get  best  values  direct  from  one  of  America’s 
largest  growers.  Evergreens,  shade  and  nut 
trees,  shrubs,  ornamentals,  fruits,  berries. 
Weite  today  for  illustrated  catalog  featuring 
many  “extra  value”  specials.  Famous 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  also  free,  tells 
secrets  of  growing  Chnstmas  trees  for  profit. 

MUSSER  Forests*  Inc.  Box  20-DC  indiona,  Pa. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  dug  from  our  muck  farm:  Premier.  Dorsetf. 
Robinson,  Temple,  Catskill.  Fairfax,  Sparkle  $2.50 
j  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties:  Stream- 
|  liner,  Superfection,  $4.00  per  hundred.  postpaid. 

Write  for  quantity  prices. 

1  BRAMAN  BROS..  PENPIELD.  NEW  YORK 


Garden  Pests — 


How  to  Handle  Them 


Timely  application  of  the  proper 
materials  is  important  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insects  and  diseases.  In  the 
garden  the  materials  needed  are 
those  that  do  not  injure  any  plants 
onto  which  they  may  drift  and  those 
t  iat  are  not  Joxic  to  the  consumer. 
There  are  many  commercial  mixtures 
that  will  control  the  insects  and  di¬ 
seases  usually  most  troublesome.  The 
y  lant-source  pesticides,  like  rote- 
none,  pyuethrum,  nicotine,  ryania 
and  sabadilla,  are  safe  and  generally 
i  effective.  Mixtures  of  any  or  all  of 
i  these  natural  insecticides — more 

|  effective  than  any  one  alone — will 
i  not  injure  plants  or  seriously  harm 
faim  animals.  They  can  be  mixed  in 
any  proportions  and  can  be  used  as 
either  sprays  or  dusts. 

DDT  is  more  effective  for  ’some 
insects.  Chlordane  and  Lindane  are 
effective  against  soil  insects;  Mala- 
thion  will  control  aphids  where  other 
materials  fail.  But  these  materials 
have  an  element  of  danger  in  gardens 
where  many  different  kinds  of  plants 
are  grown  close  together. 

New  fungicides  are  replacing  the 
copper  and  compounds  formerly  used. 
Most  of  these  are  complex  organic 
materials  sold  under  trade  names. 
Orthocide,  Fermate,  Dithane,  Par- 
xate  and  many  others  are  quite  effec¬ 
tive  and  generally  safe  They  must, 
however,  be  used  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer,  they 
can  be  mixed  with  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  insecticides. 

Spray  applications  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  dust  as  they  give  better 
coverage  and  stay  on  the  plants 
longer;  but  dust  is  easier  and  quicker 
to  apply.  Getting  the  material  on  the 
plants  before  damage  is  done  is  the 
important  thing.  Regular  weekly  ap¬ 
plications,  started  before  the  insects 
and  diseases  appear,  give  the  best 
control.  One  can  buy  hand  dusters 
that  will  cover  the  plants  evenly 
without  wasting  material. 

Cutworms,  wireworms  and  nema¬ 
todes  are  frequently  troublesome. 


Rotation  of  the  garden  plot,  and 
alternation  of  kinds  of  plants  in  the 
garden,  will  help  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
bers  of  these  pests.  Poison  bait  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  garden  area  after  the 
seeds  are  sown,  but  before  the  plants 
are  above  ground,  is  effective  against 
cutworms.  This  should  be  on  hand 
ready  to  be  used  when  needed.  Turn¬ 
ing  the  soil  over  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  will  help.  Bad  infesta¬ 
tions  of  wireworms  and  nematodes 
can  be  controlled  by  fumigation. 

Birds,  woodchucks,  rabbits,  squir¬ 
rels  and  other  rodents  are  difficult 
pests  to  control.  Chemical .  repellents 
will  help  and  they  are  available  to 
put  on  seeds  before  planting  or  to 
spray  on  the  foliage  of  growing 
plants.  A  good  tight  fence  is"  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  will  give  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  animal  oroblem  A 
fence  makes  a  good  place  to  grow 
vinecro'ps,  too,  and,  if  made  solid 
on  the  windward  side,  can  be  valu¬ 
able  as  a  wind  break.  D.  F.  Jones 


“Wc  do  help  Dad  farm.  We  take  all 
of  the  worms  he  plows  up  so  they 
will  not  eat  all  his  crops.” 


Each  plant  produces  q  pints  a  year! 


Thousands  of  Giant  Berries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry!  Just  released— Stern’s 
miracle  "EMPIRE”  produces  berries  actually  as  large  as 
plums.  Enormous  producers— each  plant  averaged  6 
pints  a  year  over  3  year  field  tests.  They  resist  drought 
—actually  thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnificent  flavor! 
Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra  juicy  and  red— they  are  truly  a 
thrilling  showpiece  strawberry.  Don’t  miss  them! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants— Official !  Largest  No.  1  she 
—the  best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well  developed 
crowns  and  roots  withstand  severe  winter  conditions. 

Limited  efter!  Rush  order!  Moil  coupon! 

Order  Now  for  Immediate  Delivery 

Send  check  ©r  money  order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.  RN-2,  GENEVA.  M.  Y. 


Easy  to  grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money  back  anytime. 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If 
disappointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge. 
Money  refunded  promptly  upon  request. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Enclosed  is 
S . 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  RN-2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  “PLUM  SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  delighted, 
you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

CHECK  AMOUNT 

□  50  plants 

$2.50 

□  TOO  plants 
$4.00 

□  500  plants 
$15.00 

□  lOOO  plants 
$25.00 
POSTPAID 


NAME- 


ADDRESS 


1  OWN- 


STATE 


Special  Introductory  Offer! 

NEWYUIM  SIZE 


50  plants  ^ 


ALL 

PRICES 


POSTPAID 


100  For  $4.00 
500  (or  *15.00 
lOOO  for  *25.00 


Book  Note 

Fruit  in  the  Garden — By  Norman 
Taylor.  The  subject  of  fruit  culture 
has  filled  many  large  volumes  but 
never  before  has  the  home  owner 
been  provided,  in  one  compact  vol¬ 
ume,  with  the  information  a  gardener 
needs  in  planning,  selecting,  growing 
and  caring  for  fruit  trees  in  the  back¬ 
yard  garden,  or  in  other  limited 
space.  Mr.  Taylor’s  book  draws  on 
the  experience  of  experts  and  the 
results  of  years  of  study  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  up-to-date  and  au¬ 
thoritative  material  available. 

Because  geographical  location  is  so 
important  in  fruit  growing,  Mr. 
Taylor  divides  the  United  States  into 
five  districts  east  of  the  Rockies,  with 
varieties  keyed  to  each  according  to 
their  adaptability  and  usefulness. 
Soils  and  soil  fertility,  planning, 
planting  and  after  care,  including 
pruning,  are  all  thoroughly  covered 
for  each  area.  Here  are  the  answers 
on  how  to  purchase  plants,  what  to 
do  with  them  when  they  arrive,  how 
to  give  them  continual  care  and  how 
to  control  pests  and  diseases. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  eight  cents  sales  tax). 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  6.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  5.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.72 

The  Pear  and  its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  2.00 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick .  1.95 


F or  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Do  ’em  all . . .  and  all  on  time 


■  FARMALL  SUPER  C 


the  "batk-^vM'-and-go”  tractor  with  famous  Farmall  Fast-Hitch 


Fast-Hitch  and  start  mowing  in  1  minutes  or  less!  You  just 
back  the  Farmall  Super  C  and  instantly,  automatically,  you 
Fast-Hitch.  Then,  for  lift-free  connection  of  power  take-off 
and  drag  bar,  simply  snap  hydraulic  control  link  in  place 
and  raise  the  mower  hydraulically.  You  mow  at  a  speedy, 
35-acre-a-day  clip! 


Load  manure  fast  with  a  McCormick  front-mounted  loader 
for  the  Farmall  Super  C.  Continuous,  two-way  hydraulic 
power  lets  you  lift  900-pound  forkfuls  on-the-go  as  you  ma¬ 
neuver  tractor  between  pile  and  spreader.  Fork  lifts  as  high 
as  8  ft.  With  tine  cover,  lift  sand,  gravel,  dirt.  Front-mounted 
blade  is  also  available  for  moving  dirt  or  snow. 


Super  C  pays  for  itself  in  use  when  you  buy  on  the  Income  Purchase 
Plan  that  matches  payments  to  regular  or  seasonal  income.  See  us  for 
cl!  the  facts.  Then  prove  them  to  yourself  with  a  field  demonstration! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Farmall  Tractors  ...  Motor  Trucks  .  . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units 
.  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

v  ■ 

i 


Super  C  gives  you  full-circle  vision  .  .  .  finger-tip  control. 
You  look  ahead  to  cultivate  close  at  faster  speeds.  Farmall 
Touch-Control  gives  you  regular,  delayed,  or  selective  con¬ 
trol  of  the  gangs  without  muscle  work.  Double-disc  brakes 
make  pin-point  turns  easy.  You  cultivate  up  to  35  acres  a 
day  on  a  tankful  of  gas! 


Fast-Hitch  for  jobs  unlimited!  Snap  on  Fast-Hitch  drawbar 
for  quick,  no-lift  hook-up  to  dozens  of  trailing  implements. 
Twenty-four  F-H  implements  ...  a  full  line  of  chore  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  mounted  corn  and  cotton  pickers  .  .  .  front  or  rear 
implement  mounting — these  make  the  Super  C  the  most 
useful  2-plow  tractor  built. 


r - - - ■ — * - - - 

Write  TODAY  for  New  Catalog 

International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.RNY-4,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Please  send  catalog  describing  Fast-Hitch  convenience 
and  many-job  versatility  of  Farmall  Super-C  tractor. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ Q  Student 

Address _ — — - - 

Post  Office _ State - 

I  farm  _  acres.  Principal  crap: - - 

My  IH  dealer  is _ _ _ _ _ 

L _ 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

! 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

7 he  Slandcid  for  Over  2S  Yeors 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

Irom  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  larks. 


l!»Mi 


and  al)  other  corn-pu)Jing 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  W'  ood- 
cbuc.vS,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(3  quart)  enough  <*<  ir 
I or  4  bushels  seed  y  »■  /O 

(3  pint)  enough  |  (firy 
for  2  bushels  seed  LUU 

(Vi  pint)  enough  no 

Tor  i  bushel  seed  *0U 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hilt  Formulae  Co* 

Eox  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Meed, but  what i  _  \  r~zf 

js  that  <»„fra  X_G_\  -  — _ —  -  _ 


R  O  O 

T 

■  S 

Catalcg  en 

Request  All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12  25 

50 

100 

1000 

Asparagus  —  1  yr. 

—  $1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr. 

—  1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

Rhubarb  —  1  yr. 

$1.75  3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

_ 

2  yr. 

2.75  5.00 

0.50 

16.00 

— 

Horseradish 

.75  1.40 

1.05 

3.20 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.  0  SEWELL,  hi.  j,  LOCATION  BABNSBOBO,  N.J. 

50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Catalog  ef  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.  D.  I  nlwood  Co.*  Depl.  1 1 5,  Tiff  on,  Ga. 


Turn  idle  land  to  profits  by  planting 
fast  growing  Musser  Trees.  FREE 
Christmas  Tree  Growers  Guide  tells 
profit  secrets.  Write  today  to  BOX  20-0 


MUSSE  R  'Forests.  Inc.  I  N  D  I  A  N  A, >PA. 


PUN  TO  PEART  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

2  Year  Riga  Scotch  Pine  2-4  in.  (50-S2  00; 
S00-$1C;  1-000-$  16).  3  Year  3-6  in.  Blue,  Nor¬ 
way  &  White  Spruce.  Austrian,  Scotch  & 
White  Fine  (25-S2.00;  5C-S3.00;  10C-$5.00). 

4  Year  6-12  in.  Biack  Hill  Blue,  Norway  & 
White  Spruce.  Canada  Hemlock,  Douglis  Pir, 
Austrian,  Scotch  &  White  Pine.  (25-S3.0C;  50- 
$5.00;  units  of  25  only).  Prepaid  Delivery. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  Johnson  City,  H.  Y. 

improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  os  grapes.  2  Yr 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  tioz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Frice  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  !>:  SODUS,  NEW  YORK 


utwninm 


Allen’s  3964  Berry  Book  gives  im¬ 
proved  growing  methods  lor 
Everbearing  varieties  —  Super¬ 
fection,  others.  Enjoy  berries  this 
year.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

-  W.  f.  A  LIEN  COMPANY 

12  Evergreen  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  GROWERS  GUIDE 

tells  you  profit  secrets  of  growing  Christmas 
Trees  on  idle  land.  Write  for  free  copy  today 
including  our  complete  wholesale  catalog. 
MMISSIR  Forests,  Inc.  Box  20-DC  Indiona,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARA¬ 
GUS  in  all  popular  varieties.  Also  other  small  fruits. 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  ef  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY, 
WILLARDS. _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-543,  Allen,  Md. 

FREE  •  1954  Garden  Guide 

Profit  by  using  cur  hardy  field-grown  Cabbage,  Onion, 
lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Eggplant, 
Pepper  and  Potato  plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  SC.  CAROLINA 


Strawberry  Plants 

SPRING  and  EVERBEARING  VARIETIES. 
Catalog  Free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos.  Vineless  Type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  1000-58. 00.  Nancy  Hail  and  Porto  Ricos: 

200-$2.00 ;  500- $3.00;  IOOO-$4  75.  Prepaid. 

i.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLrASON,  TENNESSEE 
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Though  the  blossoms  may  be 
beautiful  and  the  fragrances 
fresh,  we  should  beware  of 

Danger  in  the  Flower  Garden 

If  your  children  are  nibblers — tots  stem  and  seeds  4o  produce  delirium, 
that  go  about  sampling  anything  and  One  doctor  warns  that  the  bulbs 
everything  that  comes  in  range  of  of  iris  or  daffodils,  when  eaten,  cause 
their  mouths — better  keep  them  out  severe  stomach  cramps  and  running 
of  your  flowers  or.  at  any  rate,  watch  of  the  bowels.  Even  the  delicate  and 
them  carefully.  Some  of  our  well-  fragrant  lilies  of  the  valley  are  not 
known  professors  of  pharmacology  as  innocent  as  they  look;  they  pack 
advise  that  it  might  be  well  to  place  quite  a  wallop.  They  contain  a  sub- 
a  crossbone  and  skull  sign  among  stance  that,  when  eaten,  causes  the 
a  few  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers,  heart  to  slow  down,  having  the  same 
Ins,  daffodils  and  larkspurs  for  in-  effect  as  digitalis.  The  root  is  es- 
stance,  and  jimson  weeds,  castor  oil  pecially  poisonous.  The  hollyhock, 
beans  and  dainty  lilies  of  the  valley  in  its  place,  -is  a  valuable  agent  for 
carry  enough  poison  to  cause  serious  medicinal  purposes.  But  if  the  flow- 
illness  if  taken  internally.  ers,  seeds  or  roots  are  eaten  they 

One  doctor  declares  there  is  can  produce  trouble  in  the  urinary 
enough  poison  in  a  single  castor  oil  ^rac^  and  in  the  kidneys, 
bean  to  kill  a  person.  To  prove  this  But  ceitainly  there  is  no  harm  in 
he  tells  a  story:  “I  was  called  to  at-  the  simPle  marigold?  Can  their 
tend  a  man  who  needed  a  cathartic  foathery  leaves  and  blooms,  like 
and  decided  to  eat  a  bean  from  a  drops  of  sunshine,  contain  hidden  in 
castor  oil  plant  in  his  yard  He  had  *heir  graciousness  anything  but 
heard  they  were  a  good  laxitive  beauty?  The  professors  of  medicine 
They  worked  all  right,”  says  the  doc-  Lhlr?k  tbey  da  They  a§ree  that>  as  an 
tor,  “but  the  man  nearly  died  in  the  herb>.the  mangold  can  be  useful  to 
process.”  mankind  but  say,  nevertheless,  that 

“Tv.  o  -»  ,  eating  the  leaves,  flowers  or  seeds 

^eedR  ”  thP°  rwl  anaIys1e!  of  ^  the  causes  serious  trouble  in  the  diges- 
.eeds,  the  doctor  explains,  one  tive  tract.  Even  the  beautiful  blue 

theVrd^ir^fhP^Th  flnSlde  verbenas  are  “0‘  to  be  trifled  „“h 

lain!  a  toxic  albumta  called  riZ'  The  graceful  pond  ofte"  used 

Vo'S’  tSraf“Ttwo  ST iCi"ed  Wm  A  SdBSfM.  -S  become^danger- 
3  ou  that  one  two-thousands  part  of  ous  when  +v,e  bloom  or  roots  arp 

bwTtrefmls'latS^Ev^n  mm-haH  avowing’  ^fldr°ent0rtoWarea? 

dote1”  tak6n  ty  m°Uth  15 ' 3  deadlY  rfiubarb  ™ot!  Poke C berries  and  the 
'  .  berries  or  bark  of  the  dogwood  tree. 

In  talking  with  doctors  we  learn  These  are  dire  warnings  about  our 
now  deadly  our  beautiful  flower  gar-  beautiful  flower  gardens  and  the 
dens  can  sometimes  be.  Eating  the  poisons  they  hide  in  their  splendor, 
seed  of  pinks  can  cause  vomiting  and  Doctors  do  not,  of  course,  feel  that 
diarrhea.  Sweet  pea  seeds  contain  a  flower  raising  should  be  abandoned, 
poison  which  can  cause  a  form  of  but  that  caution  should  always  be 
paralysis  sufficient  to  keep  a  person  used  and  especiallj7  where  there  are 
bed-ridden  ror  months.  Look  out,  too,  children.  Some  of  the  most  colorful 
ior  the  night-blooming  jimson  weed;  and  dainty  buds  can  be  the  most 
there  is  enough  poison  in  the  leaves,  dangerous.  Elsie  Looker 


Double-Barreled  Insecticide 

A  double-barreled  dose  may  be  can  be  applied  alternately  or  as  a 

mixture.  Probably  the  second  method 
is  best  for  the  commercial  grower. 

Experiment  station  tests  have 
shown  that  a  mixture  of  methoxy- 
chlor  and  dilan  gives  very  good  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 
Several  combinations  have  worked 
well  against  the  potato  flea  beetle: 
chlordane  -  dilan,  chlordane  -  aldrin, 
chlodrane-dieldrin  and  chlordane- 
heptachlor. 

For  cabbage  worms,  no  mixture 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  as 
good  a  job  of  controlling  the  pests 
as  DDT  did  before  the  insects  be¬ 
came  resistant  to  it.  However,  a 
combination  of  rotenone  and  py- 
rethrum  may  be  used  and  will  give 
fair  control.  These  materials,  unlike 
DDT,  must  be  used  as  a  preventive, 
that  is,  they  must  be  applied  early 
in  the  season  before  the  pest  is  well 
established.  Put  on  as  soon  as  the 
first  cabbage  worm  butterflies  ap¬ 
pear  and  repeated  every  10  days  or 
so  until  harvest,  they  will  keep  the 
cabbage  worm  population  down  quite 
well.  The  single  materials,  cryolite 
or  dilan,  may  also  be  used;  they 
seem  as  yet  to  present  no  resistance 
problem. 
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to  spray 


FREE  FOLPER 
TELLS  HOW/ 

Leorn  how  you  con  sove 
time,  lobor  ond  money 
with  the  eosier  way  to 
spray — the  Hanson  Brod- 
jet  way.  No  extras  to  buy! 
Handles  all  your  spraying  jobs  with  trouble 
free  efficiency.  Folder  is  pocked  with  the 

vital  information  you  need.  Act  now  _ . 

send  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy!  No 
obligation. 

I  Hanson  Chemical  Equipment  Co. 

I  Box  1244,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

J  Pleose  send  me  your  free  folder  efcful  I 
g  Honson  Brodjet. 
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one  way  to  overcome  insect  resis¬ 
tance  to  insecticides,  recent  research 
at  the  Connecticut  station  has  shown. 
According  to  Neely  Turner,  head  of 
the  Station’s  Entomology  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  mixture  of  two  insecticides, 
each  attacking  the  bug  population  in 
a  different  way,  has  given  excellent 
results  in  overcoming  the  resistance. 

The  problem  of  insects  no  longer 
succumbing  to  insecticides  which 
once  killed  them  easily  has  come 
close  to  home,  as  far  as  Connecticut 
agriculture  is  concerned.  There  is 
little  chance  that  insect  resistance 
will  ever  become  widespread  under 
our  system  of  farming,  but  three  im¬ 
portant  vegetable  pests  in  the  State 
have  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  control  because  of  the  resistance 
factor.  These  are  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle,  which  began  showing  resis¬ 
tance  to  rotenone  in  1951,  the  potato 
flea  beetle  and  the  cabbage  worm, 
both  of  which  have  shown  resistance 
to  DDT  since  1952. 

Most  difficulty  has  been  encount¬ 
ered  in  commercial  truck  crop  areas 
where  pest  control  spray's  have  been 
applied  intensively  and  over  a  large 
area. 

The  easiest  solution,  when  a  popu¬ 
lation  becomes  resistant  to  a  specific 
insecticide,  is  to  switch  to  another 
effective  material.  But,  this  answer 
is,  at  best,  temporary.  Laboratory 
experiments  have  shown  that  insects 
already  resistant  to  one  insecticide 
often  become  resistant  to  another 
within  a  very  short  time.  By  chang¬ 
ing  over  to  another  spray  material 
every  time  this  happens,  one  would 
soon  run  out  of  effective  chemicals 
to  fight  pests. 

The  Connecticut  Station  has  found, 
from  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
that  a  double-barreled  approach  is 
better.  By  using  two  materials  that 
kill  insects  in  different  ways  —  for 
example,  a  nerve  poison  and  a 
stomach  poison— resistance  has  been 
largely  overcome.  The  insecticides 


—TEN  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  READY— 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dulch, 
Marion  Market,  Wakefields,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead.  Onions:  Sweet  Spanish.  Yellow  and 
White  Bermuda:  300-$2.50;  500-S3  00;  I000-$5.00 

prepaid.  Express  charges  collect:  $2.00-1000.  Red 
Acre  Cabbage:  300-$2.75:  500-$3.75;  l000-$6.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1000.  Write  for  our  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  on  tomato,  potato,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  and  pepper  for  May  and  June  de¬ 
livery.  Canners  and  dealers  we  are  equipped  to  handle 
large  orders,  backed  by  30  years  growing  plants. 
HARVEY  LANKFORD.  Franklin,  Va.  Phone  81-623 


NEW  CROP  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market.  Fer.q 
State  Ballhead.  Danish  Ballhead.  Ferry's  Round 
Dutch,  Wakefield.  Flat  Dutch:  300-$2.50;  500- $3  00; 
1 00C-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00- I0CC.  Red 
Cabbage:  Red  Acre,  300-$2.75;  500-$3.75;  1000- 

$6.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1000.  Onion 
Plants:  Yellow  Bermuda,  White  Bermuda,  Yellow 
Sweet  Spanish.  White  Sweet  Spanish:  300-$2.50;  500, 
$3.00;  I000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50- 

1000.  Write,  wire,  or  telephone  us  your  orders,  or 
we  can  load  your  trucks  at  the  farm.  Write  for  our 
free  descriptive  price  list  on  tomato,  potato,  pepper 
and  other  vegetable  plants  for  May  and  June  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  CO 
FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  TELEPHONE  8162-4 


Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire.  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland,  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth.  Blaze,  N.  H  243.  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Howard  17,  Fairfax,  Rcb- 
'Rscn,  Temple.  Catskill  and  Sparkle:  1 00- $2.25 ;  500- 
$8.o0;  1 000  -  $  1 6.  Mary  Washington  and  Paradise  As- 
aragus  Roots:  Large  year  old  roots:  1 00-S2.2E ;  500- 
$8;  1 000-$ 1 5.  DREW'S  NURSERY,  Agawam,  Mass. 


GLADIOLUS  ©  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  31st  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  jn- 
clueles  many  smokies  free  on  request.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Gelser  Bros.,  Box  R,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  &  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLAN1S 
»®:£ V !.99.vLnd,an  Summer  Everbearing  Reds  $7.00-100. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  and  Gem 
F.ver£c,iV.!10.’.  *4-60-IOO;  Premier  $2.75-100.  Postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARTV1,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

W HOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  A  100  LARGE  FLOWERING  SIZE 
*■  *  gladiolus  bulbs  for  only 

$4.00  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 
STATE  BULB  COMPANY 
MANSFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN  GINSENG 


The  cash  crop.  Free  how  to  grow,  where  to  sell.  Also 
„i?M0KY  MOUNTAIN  GINSENG  GARDENS, 
BOX  861.  ASHEVILLE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


MAY  SPECIALS:  Certified  Superfection  Sirawbeny 
Premier.  IOO-$2.75:  Raspberries  <00- 
$6.50.  PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


8 T  RAW  BERRY  PLANTS 


Top  quality  produce  like  these  big 
Iroquois  cantaloupes  on  the  roadside 
stand  of  Roscoe  Brumbaugh,  High 
Bridge,  N.  J.,  finds  ready  sale  to  the 
motoring  public. 


PREMIER,  CATSKILL,  TEMPLE.  EMPIRE:  $3.20 
per  100:  200  for  $5.50.  Postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
.. -J*  ATA  H  D 1  Low  Field  Readings. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

GLADIOLUS:  100  Medium  Bulbs.  Gorgeous  Colors, 
25  Prize  Varieties,  $2.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog. 

THE  ELMORES,  GEORGETOWN,  NEW  YORK 


R.  3, 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - — 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
EICHER  ROAD.  EMSWORTH  2,  PENNA. 


CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  12  Bearing  Age 
Plants  $5.18.  (4  each  Rancocas.  Rubel  and  Jersey). 

Write  for  Prices  on  Smaller  Plants 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

Strawberry  -  Raspberry  Plants:  Leading  Varieties. 
Circular.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 

- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - - 

Free  Folder.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLA  NTS  —  LEA  D I N  G  VARIETIES 
Catalog  Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D..  Salisbury.  Md. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Bees  as  a  Farm  Crop 


(Continued  from  Page  292) 

about  it.  Sometimes  an  old-time  bee¬ 
keeper  will  be  looked  up  and  his  in¬ 
structions  followed.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  beekeeping  has  made  some 
pretty  big  advances  in  recent  years 
and,  if  you  are  going  into  it,  the  best 
way  is  to  get  advice  on  modern 
methods.  You  will  find  that  either  at 
the  nearest  bee  club  or  your  county 
agent  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
some  one  who  can  point  you  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  you  already  have  a  few  hives,, 
but  have  not  been  giving  them  much 
attention,  the  most  important  thing 
for  you  to  do  in  the  early  Spring  is 
to  make  sure  that  they  have  enough 
to  eat.  The  fact  that  it  is  Spring  and 
flowers  are  blooming  does  not  mean 
that  a  colony  is  prosperous.  They  use 
honey  and  pollen  gathered  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  to  rear  the  new  brood  that 
is  going  to  get  this  year’s  crop.  If 
they  are  low  in  stores,  then  they  can¬ 
not  raise  this  season’s  brood. 

Such  colonies  should  be  fed  a  thin 
sugar  syrup,  say  four  pounds  of 
sugar  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water.  It 
can  be  fed  either  with  an  entrance 
feeder  or  an  overhead  feeder.  The 
entrance  feeder  has  the  advantage  of 
showing  at  all  times  how  much  is 
available,  but  has  the  disadvantage 
of  encouraging  robbing  by  bees  from 
nearby  hives  who  are  anxious  to 
bring  home  all  the  food  they  can 
find. 


In  recent  years  the  feeding  of 
dry  sugar  has  been  tried,  and  a 
number  of  beekeepers  report  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  it.  It  avoids 
the  mess  of  making  syrup,  filling 
containers  and  transporting  the  syrup. 
The  dry  sugar  is  simply  sprinkled  on 
the  inner  cover,  the  hole  is  left  open, 
and  the  regular  cover  put  on  over 
all. 

All  colonies  should  be  given  a 

thorough  inspection  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  possible  without  chilling 
the  brood.  A  good  rule  is  to  make  i 
this  inspection  on  a  warm  sunny  day  j 
about  the  .time  the  cherries  bloom. 
This  inspection  can  be  done  easily, 
even  if  you  know  but  little  about 
bees.  A  good  smoker,  a  pair  of 

gloves  and  a  veil  will  make  you 
practically  sting  proof,  if  you  are 

the  least  bit  timid  the  first  few  times. 

As  the  season  develops,  room 
should  be  added.  This  is  done  by 

placing  additional  combs  above  the 
brood  nest.  Doing  this  relieves  the 
congestion  that  is  likely  to  occur  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  swarm¬ 
ing. 

In  locations  where  there  is  a  fast, 
plentiful  honey  flow,  honey  in  comb 
section  boxes  can  be  produced.  This 
is  the  most  delicious  form  of  honey,  j 
and  the  market  is  growing  yearly.  A 
good  price  is  paid  for  first  grade 
comb  honey,  and  it  could  be  a  nice 
addition  to  your  income  aside  from 
all  the  other  benefits  from  keeping 
bees. 


CHLOROMERGER  IMP 

U.  S.  Patent  Office  Reg.  No.  548960 

THE  ALL  PLASTIC  WATER  CHLORINATOR  FOR 
THE  FARM  SHALLOW  WELL  WATER  SUPPLY 

Attached  to  the  water  Ine  of  your 
pump  it  operates  automatically.  Makes 
your  drinking  water  as  safe  as  the  best 
municipal  water  supply.  Sulphur  tastes 
and  odors  are  completely  removed.  In¬ 
stalled  in  thrty.  mnutes.  Costs  $70.00 
with  a  life  t  me  guarantee.  Hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  in  this  country  and 
thirteen  foreign  countries. 

Electric  models  for  municipal  water 
works,  swimming  pools,  ,  schools,  and 
sewage  chlorination. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 
DEALER  TERRITORY  AVAILABLE 

THE  CHlOROIViLRGLR  CO.  ATHENS,  M.  Y. 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Have  Gov’t  Surplus 
590  G.  P.  M.  NEW  $275 

BILL  THOMPSON’S  SURPLUS 

Newington,  Conn. 


.RIBYI9 


Brings  Yott 
the  fatu 

NEW  and  PROVEN  WAV  to  boy 
B  POWER  EQUIPMENT 

You  can  buy  any  of  the  many 
KOTO-HOE  combinations  you  want 
now,  and  add  others  later  whenever 
you  wish.  All  are  backed  by  years 
of  experience  plus  plenty 
of  "garden  testing”  by 
thousands  of  farmers  anil 
home  gardeners.  KOTO- 
HOE  quality  has  earned  it 
first  place  in  sales  of  front 
mounted  tillers  in  the  U.  S. 
'v,For  tilling.  cultivating, 
lawn  mowing,  edging  and 
trimming,  spraying,  wood 
sawing,  and  snow  removal, 
KOTO-HOE  will  do  the 
hard  work  for  you — at  sav¬ 
ings  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Look  at  these  advantages. 


1.  Low  first  cost;  complete  ROTO- 
HOE  only  $134. 

2.  Nationwide  sales  and  service. 


3.  Variety  of  low  cost  attachments  to 
do  extra  jobs,  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable. 

4.  Minimum  storage  space  required — 
you  can  hang  attachments  from 
garage  or  tool  shed  wall. 

5.  Low  cost  replacement  parts  quick¬ 
ly  available  if  ever  needed. 


ROTO-HOE  offers  you  America’s  best  value  in  power 
garden  tools  today — thousands  of  user-customers  can 
prove  it  You  will  want  to  learn  more  about  just 
what  KOTO-HOE  and  attachments  can  do  to  make 
your  gardening  easier. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  COLOR  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  NAME  OF 
NEARBY  DEALER 
WHERE  YOU  CAN 
SEE  ROTO  -  HOE  OR 
GET  A  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION. 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  78,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


l  IN  4  COLORS  ftfE  j 


N.  Y.  Soil  Conservation 
Meeting 

Water  and  government  are  two 
items  that  are  appreciated  when  they 
are  in  just  the  right  quantities.  Both 
came  under  discussion  recently  when 
New  York’s  soil  conservation  district 
directors  met  at  Cornell  University. 

More  than  150  directors  attending 
the  three-day  sessions  took  grass 
roots  action  to  eventually  establish  a 
comprehensive  water  code  for  New 
York  State.  They  appointed  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  to  investigate  the 
water  situation  and  resolved  to  so¬ 
licit  the  efforts  of  all  interested  water 
users,  as  well  as  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  in 
the  development  of  a  forward-look¬ 
ing  water  policy.  Members  of  this 
committee  are  Harold  J.  Evans, 
Georgetown;  Kent  Leavitt,  Mill- 
brook;  and  Harold  Wright,  Pawling. 

The  country’s  leading  authority  on 
water  rights,  C.  E.  Busby  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  was  on  hand  to  consult  with 
the  group.  He  termed  the  local  in¬ 
ventory  so  far  developed  as  “one  of 
the  most  revealing  yet  found  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.” 

Cautioning  against  attempting  too 
much  at  one  time,  the  California 
water  expert  advised:  “Consider¬ 
ation  of  existing  laws  on  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  over-all  problem,  such 
as  pollution  control,  might  be  left 
lor  later  study  in  spite  of  their  im¬ 
portance.”  He  urged  careful  study 
of  physical,  economic,  legal  and  fi¬ 
nancial  aspects  before  legislation  is 
proposed. 

In  a  State  Soil  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  Chairman  Harold 
Evans  expressed  hope  that  Columbia, 
Greene,  Chemung  and  Jefferson 
Counties  would  form  soil  conser¬ 
vation  districts  this  year.  Franklin 
and  Monroe  Counties  organized  dis¬ 
tricts  last  year,  bringing  the  State 
total  now  to  40.  Nearly  28,000  New 
York  farmers  were  cooperating  with 
soil  conservation  districts  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1953.  With  SCS  technical 
assistance,  these  farmers  last  year 
established  10,000  acres  of  strip  crop¬ 
ping,  dug  170  miles  of  diversion 
ditches,  laid  close  to  300  miles  of  tile 
drains,  constructed  800  farm  ponds 
and  reforested  14,000  acres  of  land. 
Detailed  soil  surveys,  suitable  for 
farm  planning,  were  completed  by 
SCS  on  about  a  half  million  acres. 

New  directors  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
elected  to  three-year  terms  are 
Robert  McClellan,  Geneseo;  Charles 
Waters,  Cuyler;  and  Oliver  Hyatt, 
Cherry  Plain.  Harold  Wright  was 
chosen  director-at-large  for  a  one-  , 
year  term.  Conrad  Oliven  j 
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NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROASTED 

CHESTNUTSI 

STERN’S  WINTER  HARDY 

CHESTNUT 


TREES 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
finest  Chestnuts  You  Ever  /lie 


Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  health¬ 
ful  nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight- resistant.  Yon  enjoy 

luscious  nuts  so  easily _ when  ripe  the  burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop 

to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of 
these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 


Extremely  Hardy 


Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 

These  amaz  ng,  trouble-free  Stern's  Chestnut  Trees 
were  developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  Many 
trees  have  already  produced  nuts  while  st'll  in 
our  nursery.  They  are  extremely  fast  growing  trees, 
producing  ever-increasing  crops  of  delicious  food 
with  each  succeeding  year.  They  will  produce 
abundantly  over  an  ent  re  lifetime. 


"Miracle  Tree"  for  Beauty, 
Shade  and  Crop 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of 
large,  sweet  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts,  but  they 
rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace 
any  home.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet 
high — make  a  natural  setting  for  your  home  that 
adds  substantial  value  through  the  years  These 
are  exceptional  trees  that  witl  w  n  notice  and  ad¬ 
miration!  You  and  your  family  w  II  delight  in  their 
cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty,  their 
delicious  nuts. 


Ever  Taste 

FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove 
will  always  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an 
American  trad  tion.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chest¬ 
nut  stuffing  served  with  Thanksgiving  turkey  — 
luscious  beyond  description.  There  are  many  uses 
for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of  flavor,  sweet 
and  even  larger  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
native  tree.  These  large,  tender,  glossy  brown 
nuts  are  prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Stem’s  Chestnut  Trees  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  Soil. 
Plant  them  in  a  sunny  location.  You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees 
for  pollination. 

ORCHARD  SIZE  #35 1C 

1  to  2  ft.  Will  grow  rapidly. 

Postpaid 

QUICK  CROP  SIZE  #15 1 A 

3  to  4  ft,  largest  trees  for  safe 
transplanting.  Postpaid 

All  prices  postpaid,  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery,  PLANT  NOW! 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.rn-T  geneva,  n,y* 
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100%  GUARANTEED  BY  STERN’S 


STERN'S  NURSERIES  »  OEPT.RM1  GENEVA,  N,  Y. 

1  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Send,  postpaid - hardy  Chestnut  Trees, 

ORCHARD  SIZE  #35 1C  Enclosed  is  S - 


□  2  for  $1.50 

□  5  for  $3.00 

□  10  for  $5.00 

QUICK  CROP  SIZE  #351 A 

□  2  for  $6.00 

□  5  for  $14.00 

□  10  for  $25.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 
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- 
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SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

I  went  to  save  time  ond  work  this  hoy 
seoson.  Send  free  folder. 


NAME. 


STATE. 


mo fe&u 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


NEWS  FROM  NEW  JERSEY 


What  to  do  with  diverted  acreage 
is  a  problem  which  is  bothering  New 
Jersey  farmers.  Surplus  crops  such 
as  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes  bring 
about  this  problem.  A  conference  on 
the  problem  was  called  by  Lindley 
Cook,  Associate  Director  of  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  at  Rutgers,  and  involved 
representatives  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Agencies  within  the 
State.  In  general  the  group  recom¬ 
mended  that  acreage  taken  out  of 
surplus  crops  could  be  planted  profit¬ 
ably  to  crops  that  restore  or  hold  soil 
fertility.  But  planting  grass  and 
legumes  in  a  land-resting  program, 
such  as  the  group  discussed,  holds 
promise  of  profits  in  the  long  run 
but  not  next  year.  On  the  question 
of  what  crops  to  recommend  for  in¬ 
come  purposes  in  1954,  the  conferees 
were  not  quite  so  certain.  The  “too 
much”  problems  of  corn  and  wheat 
were  considered  to  hold  less  promise 
of  economic  trouble  than  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  potato  acres.  Most  potato 
farmers  in  the  Central  Jersey  area 
lost  money  this  year  and  are  looking 


for  crops  that  will  bolster  their  sag¬ 
ging  finances.  Some  are  considering 
tomatoes,  which  would  make  them 
competitors  of  their  South  Jersey 
neighbors  who  sell  tomatoes  to 
canneries.  Pea  beans  may  take  up 
some  of  the  slack.  A  canner  of  baked 
beans  in  Maine  was  reported  to  be 
ready  to  contract  for  a  bean  crop 
from  about  2,000  acres.  This  would 
be  a  new  crop  for  New  Jersey.  Sweet 
potato  growers  also  may  be  in 
danger,  economically,  it  was  pointed 
out,  because  southern  farmers  may 
turn  to  growing  sweets  because  buy¬ 
ers  probably  will  be  few  for  the 
cotton,  tobacco  and  peanuts  they 
usually  grow. 


New  Jersey  peach  growers  are  fast 
turning  their  preference  to  new  va¬ 
rieties  developed  at  Rutgers  during 
the  past  three  decades.  While  Elberta 
and  J.  H.  Hale  still  lead  according  to 
a  survey  of  397  peach  orchards  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  this  represents  60  per 
cent  of  the  State’s  total,  the  survey 
revealed  that  growers  are  turning 
to  such  new  varieties  as  New  Jersey 


more 

high-grade  fruit 

with  ARAMITE1 
more 

sales  dollars 
for 
you! 


Before  mites  strike,  be  prepared  with  Aramite, 
today’s  safest  strongest  mite-killer  — be  prepared  for 
higher  yields  of  high-grade  apples  and  peaches  — 
hence  more  money  at  market-time. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European 
Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two-Spotted  Mite  and 
Clover  Mite.  Agricultural  authorities  throughout 
the  country  enthusiastically  report  new  Aramite 
achievements  with  deciduous  fruit,  year  after  year. 

Aramite-Sulfur  Compatibility  Among  Its  Advantages 

All-inclusive  tests  prove  that  Aramite  works  very 
well  with  sulfur  as  with  most  other  insecticides.  In 
addition,  Aramite  is  extremely  easy  to  apply,  is 
harmless  to  mite-killing  insects  and  its  long  residual 
effect  saves  you  reapplication  costs. 

Orrier  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  Aramite  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Naugatuck  Chemicaf~'\ 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  pro.tectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


54  Kf  55,  DRILL 
OWN  WELLS! 

Having  wells  drilled  costs 
plenty!  Save  by  buying 
inexpensive,  lightweight  — 
built  for  years  of  service  — 

CON-SOL  well  driller.  Get 
investment  back  through 
rental,  contracting,  resale. 

Simple  to  erect,  operate, 
move.  Drills  wells,  deep  or 
shallow,  anywhere  —  fast 
Extra-hard  insert  needs  re¬ 
newing  only  after  long  use.  r(,v 

Fully  guaranteed  for  90  days  against  defective 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Used  by  U.S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
U.S.  Navy. 

For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B.  factory,  includes  drill, 
bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to  300', 
3A  hp  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline  engine,  available 
at  extra  cost. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL,  for  6"  casings,  available 
with  gasolipe  engine,  at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 


Write  for  free  literature  to 
Dept.  R-4 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONN.,  U.S.A. 
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Log  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 

Year  ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES, 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 

120  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  30%  ok  ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


WITH 

.reverse! 


MOW  lawn 

'hhuIS  •  MULCHES  |  gave  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
POWER  GENERATOR  I  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P  motor, 
plows  snow  •  SPRRTSl  geierse  g,  fu||  differential  for  easy 
kuTS  WOOD  •  SCTTHESI  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
HOLLER  •  SULM  |  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  ot  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  tor  information. 


SEND  f 

FRH  Booklet 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  F 


A  herd  of  20  dry  cows  and  heifers  on  the  farm  of  Norman  Fulper  and  Sons, 
Lambertville,  N.  J .,  takes  care  of  its  grass  silage  needs  by  feeding  out  of 
a  trench  silo  near  the  barnyard.  The  trench  has  cinder-block  walls  and  a 
concrete  floor.  The  plank  at  the  bottom  is  moved  forward  as  the  cows  eat 
their  way  into  the  silage.  An  electric  wire  prevents  them  from  going  over 

the  plank  manger  into  the  feed. 


SMOKER 

BALE 

LOADER 


Aligns  and  picks  up  bales  automatically. 
Saves  heavy  lifting.  Loads  fast  .  .  .  420 
bales  an  hour.  Attaches  to  wagon  with 
simple  pull  pin  hitch.  Self-driven  by  posi¬ 
tive  rear  wheel  traction. 


Get  your  Baled  Hay  into  Storage 


SMOKER  HAY  ELEVATOR 

handles  7 80  bales  an  hour 
.  .  .  offers  the  most  in  con¬ 
venience  and  safety. 

•NEW  ••SLIP-ON"  FLIGHTS, 
no  bolts  to  remove 
.  .  .  nothing  to  rust 
fast. 

•non-tilting. 

4'/i"  deep,  “Shp-On” 
flights,  held  at  a  rigid 
90°  angle  to  trough 
support  bales  firmly. 

•bales  ride  flat 

inside  20"  wide 
trough. 

*60°  ELEVATION 
with  complete 
safety. 


SMOKER  MOW  CONVEYOR 

takes  bales  direct  from  elevator  back 
into  mow  without  any  handling.  Usu¬ 
ally  hung  from  hay  track  or  rafters. 
Comes  in  12  foot  sections  to  suit  your 
barn.  Eliminates  the  last  remaining 
hard  job  of  the  hay  season. 

Lift  the  load  from  windrow  to  mow 
WITH  PRODUCTION  LINE 

EASE  and  Efficiency 

With  Smoker  Machines  to  do  the  lifting  and 
carrying,  you  can  put  your  hay  crop  away 
fast  ...  at  the  peak  of  its  feed  value  .  .  . 
with  less  work,  less  help,  and  in  far  less  time. 
Big  jumbo  size  folder  describes  the  full  line. 


.  tm?v. . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

$S«i  SI  fine  A 


133,  Jerseyland.  Summererest  and 
Sunhigh.  N.  J.  117,  which  has  been 
gaining  popularity  during  the  past 
decade,  accounted  for  about  eight  per 
cent  of  all  peach  trees  under  four 
years  of  age,  while  N.  J.  133,  N.  J. 
157  and  Rio  Oso  Gem  comprised  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent  of  all  trees 
under  four  years.  The  varieties 
designated  by  numbers  are  under¬ 
going  further  tests  before  they  are 
named.  Elberta  represented  about  15 
per  cent  of  all  peach  trees  checked. 
Sunhigh  ranked  second  and  made 
up  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Sum- 
mercrest  came  in  third  with  6.2  per 
cent.  Last  year  the  Garden  State 
ranked  sixth  among  the  36  peach 
growing  states  in  the  country.  The 
peach  crop  is  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  fruit  grown  in  New  Jersey, 
with  apples  first. 


A  two-cent  cut  in  price  of  milk 
to  consumers  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  86  cents  per  cwt.  in 
the  prices  paid  to  producers  became 
effective  on  April  1,  according  to  a 
recent  order  by  Floyd  R.  Hoffman, 
Director  of  tne  Office  of  Milk  In¬ 
dustry,  -ollowing  hearings  held  in 
Trenton.  In  announcing  the  86-cent 
reduction  in  the  producer  price  for 
Class  I  milk  from  the  present  level 
of  $5.87  to  $5.01  per  cwt.,  Director 
Hoffman  stressed  that  the  lower 
price  was  in  line  with  prevailing 
.quotations  in  markets  surrounding 
New  Jersey.  He  also  pointed  out 
such  a  reduction  was  necessary  in 
order  to  aid  New  Jersey  producers  to 
xiold  a  share  of  the  market  against 
out-of-state  competitors  offering 
milk  at  prices  under  the  present 
$5.87  level.  He  likewise  announced 
that  new  producer  prices  will  re¬ 
main  effective  to  July  1  when .  the 
86-cent  reduction  will  be  restored  to 
the  $5.87  level;  likewise,  retail  prices 
will  be  raised  two  cents  a  quart  on 
July  1.  However,  the  Director  pointed 
out  that,  if  the  market  situation  re¬ 
mains  disturbed,  he  will  consider 
calLing  another  hearing  not  later 
than  July  1. 


Dairy  farmers  attending  the  ses-- 
sions  at  Trenton  during  Farmers' 
Week  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  recommendations  of  Dr.  L.  C. 
Cunningham,  Cornell  University  pro¬ 
fessor  of  farm  management,  who 
spoke  on  “What  Farmers  Can  Do 
About  the  Cost-Price  Squeeze.”  List¬ 
ing  eight  suggestions,  he  advised 
them  to  avoid  capital  outlays  for 
things  that  will  not  directly  benefit 
them,  keep  machinery  m  good  repair 
and  use  carefully  those  implements 
that  represent  maior  investments, 
continue  to  emphasize  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  as  major  sources  of  feed  for 
cows,  not  to  skimp  on  fertilizer,  use 
the  lowest-priced  supplements  to 
mix  with  home-grown  feeds,  develop 
a  combination  of  forage  crops  and 
harvesting  machines  that  will  do  the 
whole  job  efficiently  and  give  high 
quality,  slow  down  turnover  in  herds 
and  keep  adequate  records  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenses. 


Garden  State  farmers  grossed 
about  three  per  cent  more  dollars ;in 
1953  than  during  the  previous  year 
according  to  preliminary  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service.  The  1953  “on- 
the-farm”  gross  value  was  401.2 
million  dollars.  Eggs  are  the  top 
ranking  farm  product  with  a  total  of 
132 14  million  dollars  gross,  which 
is  18  per  cent  more  than  the  gross 
of  1952.  Poultry,  including  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  baby- 
chicks,  ranked  fourth  again  last  year, 
and  the  combined  value  of  eggs  and 
poultry  contributed  about  42  cents 
of  each  farm  dollar  of  gross  income 
in  1953.  Milk  was  second  with  a  total 
og  $65,200,090,  compared  with  $69,- 
800,000  in  1952.  Vegetables,  the  third 
ranking  commodity,  were  four  per 
cent  above  1952  and  hay,  the  eighth 
ranking  crop,  was  nine  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year.  The  greatest 
decline  was  in  white  potatoes,  rank¬ 
ing  ninth  in  1952  with  a  gross  value 
of  $11,100,000;  this  commodity 
dropped  to  $5,500,000  in  1953. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


The  happiest  women,  like  the 
happiest  nations,  have  no  history.  — 
George  Eliot’s  The  Mill  on  the  Floss , 
Bk.  VI,  ch.  3. 
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there's  a  new 
quality  FEEL. . . 

it's 


When  a  cow  reaches  for  hay  in  a  ROLLED  bale,  she 
immediately  senses  a  difference! 

There’s  a  softness  she  likes  ...  no  broken  ends  or 
crumpled  wads.  The  whole  plant  is  gently  rolled  full 
length  into  the  bale.  Leaves  are  left  intact  .  .  .  rolled 
in  .  .  .  not  shattered  and  lost. 

And  your  hay  keeps  that  quality.  Only  ROLLED 
bales  give  hay  “thatched-roof”  protection.  They  repel 
moisture  ...  in  the  field,  in  outdoor  feedlots,  or  for 
self-feeding  when  left  on  the  range. 

There’s  a  different  feel  in  handling,  too!  ROLLED 
bales  won’t  buckle  or  break.  They’re  easy  to  load  .  .  . 
handy  to  haul  and  store.  They  nest  compactly,  or  can 
be  dropped  at  random  in  the  haymow  with  hayfork 
or  elevator. 


They're  SELF-LOCKING! 
Rolled  bales  handle,  haul 
and  stack  better!  They 
nest  like  cigarettes  in  a 
pack.  Pressure  of  upper 
bales  keeps  lower  bales 
locked  securely  together. 
(See  diagram)- 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  SOFT- 
CENTER  halier  attachment  on  1954 

models.  (ALso  available  for  previous 
models ) .  It  starts  the  bale  under  lower 
compression;  keeps  the  center  soft  for 
better  air  circulation  and  curing.  It’s  an 
added  assurance  of  quality  where  higher 
moisture  content  is  a  problem. 


Your  own  big-capacity  Roto-Baler  lets  you  bale 
fast  .  .  .  when  the  crop  is  ready.  See  your  dealer  now. 
Give  your  hay  that  new  quality  feel  —  this  year! 


IILLIS-CHflLMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  *  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A, 


POTO-BALER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  rrademark.( 

! 
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Quick-Hitch  and  go  .  .  .  ahead  of  weath¬ 
er  ...  at  modern  tractor  speeds  .  .  . 
with  this  trail-type  power  take-off  mow¬ 
er,  built  especially  for  Allis-Chalmers 
tractors. 

Tractor  and  mower  operate  as  a  single 
unit  —  because  they’re  close-coupled 
.  .  .  designed  for  each  other.  Cut  corners 
without  backing.  Take  full-width  swaths, 
even  on  hillsides. 

Smooth,  shock-absorbing  V-Belts 
drive  the  sickle.  Cutter  bar  lifts  hydrau¬ 
lically  for  turns  and  transport.  Mower 
pivots  back  into  safety  position  when 
an  obstruction  is  hit.  New  pitman  con¬ 
nector  lets  you  change  knives  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  less. 

From  quick-hitch  to  completed  job, 
the  No.  3  mower  saves  time  and  hay! 


Thirty-three  ball  and  roller  bearings 
give  this  power  take-off  rake  smooth- 
rolling  ability  and  long  life.  It  covers 
big  fields  fast  ...  at  modern  tractor 
speeds. 

Two  forward  reel  speeds  assure  right 
speed  for  every  crop  or  condition.  Re¬ 
verse  gear  instantly  converts  rake  into 
a  tedder  for  hurry-up  curing.  An  easy- 
to-reach  lever  angles  teeth  correctly  for 
clean  raking  or  tedding.  Fixed  rubber- 
tired  rear  wheel  holds  true  for  straight, 
easy-to-follow  windrows. 

You’ll  like  this  easy-handling,  big- 
capacity  power  rake.  Also  available 
with  front  and  rear  tandem  wheels  for 
rough  land  or  irrigated  fields. 


the  tonnage  and  quality  you  save 

can  pay  for  this  haying  machinery 


Grange  Topics 


w 


National  Grange  Master  Herschel  Master;  John  Boylan  was  elected 
D.  Newsom  calls  attention  to  the  Overseer;  Mrs.  Florence  Foster, 
fact  that  we  not  only  have  the  Lecturer;  Frederick  Smith,  Steward; 
know-how  to  temper  greatly  our  Clifford  Bowman,  Assistant  Steward; 
national  economic  ups  and  downs,  Mrs.  Lois  Andrews,  Chaplain;  Sam 
but  we  have  a  kit  of  remedial  tools  Bareo,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Sara  Cald- 
immediately  available.  If  our  know-  well,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Esther  Leighty, 
how  and  the  tools  are  used  wisely  Secretary;  Mrs.  Floris  Smock,  Ceres; 
by  all,  we  have  a  good  chance  of  ac-  Mrs.  Grace  Hickernell,  Pomona;  Mrs. 
complishmg  a  fairly  painless  tfans-  Ruth  Shelton,  Flora;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
ition  into  an  era  of  stability  and  pros-  Bowman,  Lady  Assistant  Steward; 
perity  in  a  world  of  relatively  peace-  Francis  Sexton,  and  Clair  Hunter, 
ful  relations.  Executive  Committee,  Reid  St.  John 

-  and  Milo  Foster,  Finance  Committee; 

Mrs.  Anna  Neubig  and  her  family  Mrs.  Nancy  Newbold,  Pianist. 

of  Barberry  Road,  East  Haven,  and  - 

Foxon,  Conn.,  Grange  No.  84,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Osborne,  at 
presented  the  $500  Grange  Farm  81  and  78  years  respectively,  have 
Family-of-the-Year  Annual  Award  both  been  members  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
during  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Grange,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  State  Grange  in  Hartford.  The  62  years.  Not  only  that,  but  both  are 
award  consists  of  a  certificate  and  still  serving  as  officers,  Mr.  Osborne 
electrical  equipment,  or  an  elec-  as  steward  and  Mrs.  as  Pomona.  Mr. 
trical  wiring  job  on  the  winner’s  Osborne  recently  installed  his  16- 
premises,  or  a  check  for  the  equiva-  year-old  great  grandson,  John  R. 
lent  cash  value  of  $350,  plus  an  Stacy,  as  Master  of  Remsen  Grange, 
award  of  $150  to  the  Grange  to  Assisting  at  the  installation  were  the 
which  the  winning  family  belongs,  new  Master’s  grandfather,  Claude  R. 
which  it  may  take  in  electrical  Stacy,  Remsen  Past  Master,  and  his 
equipment,  in  a  wiring  job,  or  cash,  great  uncle,  F.  C.  Hill,  Past  Master 
Mrs.  Neubig  and  her  family  are  of  Minetto  and  Williamstown 
one  of  the  most  interesting  farm  Granges.  The  ceremony,  possibly 
family  groups  in  the  Nutmeg  State,  unique  in  Grange  history,  was  wit- 
Mrs.  Neubig  has  five  sons  and  four  nessed  by  the  young  Master’s  mother, 
daughters.  Four  of  her  sons — Adolph,  grandmother,  and  great  grandmother. 
Hubert,  Paul  and  Herman,  and  two  d. 

daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Bertha,  are  - - 

co-operators  with  Mrs.  Neubig  on  Pascack  (N.  J.)  Grange  N.  141  re- 
the  family  farm.  The  men  take  care  cently  celebrated  its  50th  anniver- 
of  about  65  milking  cows  and  young  sary  at  the  Grange  Hall  in  Woodcliff 
stock,  and  the  girls  take  care  of  Lake,  with  William  Amerman,  Mas- 
about  1,000  chickens  and  the  home,  ter,  presiding.  Decorations  were 
The  Neubig  family  has  a  remark-  carried  out  to  symbolize  the  Grange 
able  record  of  Grange  membership,  by  the  use  of  farming  implements  as 
Charles  Neubig  was  the  first  to  join  well  as  sheaves  of  wheat  and  ears  of 
the  Grange  which  he  did  26  years  corn.  Franklin  C.  Nixon,  National 
ago;  Mrs.  Neubig,  Hubert  and  Eliza-  Chaplain  and  Master  of  the  New 
beth  joined  25  years  ago;  Paul,  Jersey  State  Grange,  presented 
Adolph  and  Herman,  24  years  ago;  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates,  represent- 
Louise  and  Bertha,  22  years  ago;  and  ing  50  continuous  years  of  Grange 
Carrie,  20  years  ago;  making  a  grand  membership,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Nelson, 
total  of  237  years  of  Grange  mem-  Dr.  Oscar  Nelson,  Miss  Annie  Dema- 
bership  in  one  family.  rest  and  Mrs.  Meta  Ochs.  Mrs.  Carrie 

-  Felter,  a  charter  member,  was  un- 

Sullivan  Grange  No.  84,  located  in  able  to  be  present  to  receive  her  cer- 
Mainesburg,  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  re-  tificate. 

cently  celebrated  its  80th  anniver-  The  entertainment,  under  the  di- 
sary,  having  been  organized  Janu-  rection  of  Frank  Berneberg,  Lec- 
ary  27,  1874.  Present  was  the  oldest  turer,  consisted  of  the  reading  of  the 
member,  Charles  Strange,  who,  as  history  of  Pascack  Grange  by  Mrs. 
a  small  boy,  remembers  his  father,  Grace  Lyons,  an  organ  recital  by 
Chaplain  of  the  Charted  Grange,  at-  Ellis  Barkerding,  accordion  selec¬ 
tending  the  meetings.  On  the  com-  tions  by  Miss  Barbara  Noel,  and 
mittee  for  the  day  was  Mrs.  Diantha  songs  by  a  boys’  quartette  and  a 
Purvis,  daughter  of  the  Charter  teen-age  girls’  group  under  the  di- 
Secretary.  A  granddaughter  of  the  rection  of  George  Reineke,  music 
Charter  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  supervisor  at  Park  Ridge  High 
Hazel  Bolt,  gave  an  original  reading.  School. 

The  honored  guests  of  the  day,  four  Each  member  of  Pascack  Grange 
newly  married  couples  of  the  past  was  presented  with  a  corsage  or 
year,  were  presented  gifts  of  re-  boutonniere;  later,  refreshments  of 
membrance.  They  were  Master  Joe  anniversary  cake,  homemade  cookies 
Maine  and  his  bride,  Esther  and  and  coffee  were  served.  During  the 
Richard  Cook,  Dorothy  and  Robert  evening  a  birthday  cake  in  honor  of 
Smith,  and  Lucille  and  Leo  Packard,  his  85th  birthday  was  cut  by  Past 
Cambridge  Grange  No.  168  was  Master  Myers.  Sister  Preis,  who  had 
host  to  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  Po-  received  her  Golden  Sheaf  certificate 
mona  Grange  No.  26  at  its  recent  last  October  gave  a  most  impressive 
quarterly  meeting,  William  L.  Morris  impromptu  talk  on  living  up  to  the 
was  installed  for  his  second  term  as  Grange  obligation.  W.  W.  Amerman 


The  Mattapoisett  Grange  Hall  in  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  history.  Built  in  1816,  it  hoiLsed  the  Mattapoisett  Academy  until  1871; 
then  the  Barstow  School  used  it  until  1899.  The  building  was  later  purchased 
by  the  Grange.  It  is  so  well  constructed  that  it  should  be  attractive  and 

useful  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Maintaining  Farm  Ponds 


The  primai-y  purpose  of  farm  ponds 
is  to  provide  a  dependable  source  of 
water,  for  spraying  fruit,  vegetable 
and  possibly  field  plantings,  and  for 
other  uses  on  the  farm,  such  as  fire 
protection.  Water  storage  in  ponds 
also  provides  insurance  in  case  of 
drought;  and  fish  propagation  and 
recreational  activities  that  may  be 
realized  in  a  rural  community  are 
added  benefits.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  point  out  circumstances 
that  may  arise  in  connection  with  one 
particular  pond  and  how  they  were 
met.  The  pond  was  built  on  the 
property  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  1948. 

Ponds  that  are  filled  by  runoff  may 
become  stagnant  during  the  summer 
months  because  during  possible 
drought  periods,  or  even  with  aver¬ 
age  rainfall,  no  water  will  be  added 
except  the  rain  water  that  falls  di¬ 
rectly  into  them.  The  pond  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  held  up  very  well  and  has 
met  all  water  needs  in  the  area.  It 
has  been  full  to  overflowing  in  the 
late  winter  and  spring  months.  A 
large  fraction  of  the  water  that 
keeps  it  full  comes  from  drainage 
tile. 

Water  of  this  sort  from  good  land 
has  a  high  nutrient  value.  For  this 
reason,  biological  growth,  such  as 
slime  and  floating  scum  (filamentous 
algae),  grow  readily.  Also,  seed  from 
trees  such  as  poplar  are  caught  on 
the  surface  and  float  onto  the  beaches 
formed  along  the  dam  where  they 
germinate  and  grow.  Cattails,  rushes 
and  willows  soon  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  AIL  these  were  factors  in  the 
use  of  this  pond  and  have  presented 
conditions  that  must  be  controlled  or 
eliminated  in  order  to  maintain  its 
usefulness. 

For  a  time  the  filamentous  algae 
appeared  to  be  a  problem  that  would 
require  the  most  effoid.  Fortunately, 
these  algae  are  more  sensitive  to 
copper  poisoning  than  are  fish,  so 
the  problem  became  one  of  control¬ 
ling  the  algae;  this  was  causing  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  spraying 
operation  without  harm  to  the  fish. 


Most  algae  are  killed  at  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  less  than  one  part  per  million 
of  copper  sulfate,  otherwise  known 
as  bluestone  or  blue  vitriol.  The 
capacity  of  the  pond  was  figured  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  one  million 
gallons.  The  water  was  assumed  to 
equal  IVz  million  pounds  (8 '/a  pounds 
to  the  gallon);  so,  at  one  part  per 
million,  !x/->  pounds  of  copper  sulfate, 
if  dissolved  in  the  water  and  well 
mixed,  would  give  the  right  concen¬ 
tration  for  suppressing  algae  growth. 
However,  any  amount  less  than  this 
that  would  eliminate  the  floating*  al¬ 
gae  would  provide  just  that  much 
margin  of  safety  for  the  protection 
of  the  fish  (bass  and  blue  gills)  with 
which  the  pond  was  stocked.  One 
pound  of  copper  sulfate  was  there¬ 
fore  dissolved  in  100  gallons  of  water 
in  the  spray  rig  and  sprayed  on  the 
trouble  spots.  As  the  wind  will  con¬ 
centrate  the  floating  algae  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  pond,  it  can  be  very  easily 
reached  with  a  spray  gun  under  the 
right  conditions.  One  treatment  was 
sufficient  for  the  pond  '  at  Geneva. 

Cattails  and  alfalfa  cuttings  were 
noted  floating  in  the  water  late  in 
July  of  the  second  year.  At  the  same 
time  muskrat  burrows  were  detected 
in  the  dam.  However,  muskrats  are 
dangerous  to  have  in  a  dam;  their 
burrows  form  a  point  where  a  wash¬ 
out  can  start  and  the  entire  pond  be 
lost.  This  has  not  happened  in  the 
present  instance.  It  is  suggested  that 
owners  consult  with  their  local  game 
warden  to  learn  about  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  fish  and  game  per¬ 
mits  for  wild  life  management  in 
ponds  on  privately  owned  property. 

No  evidence  of  damage  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  plantings  by  animals  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  area  has  been  noted. 
Algae  growth  was  gotten  yid  of  by 
spraying  it  with  copper  sulfate  in 
solution.  One  or  more  doses  may  be 
required,  but  no  harm  to  fish  will 
result  if  the  amount  of  chemical  used 
is  not  in  excess  of  one  part  per  mil¬ 
lion.  Woody  plants  and  other  mar¬ 
ginal  growth  may  be  killed  with  a 
chemical  brush  killer. 

E.  A.  Carleton 
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THE  ELECTRIC  FENCER  THAT . 

weeds 

won't 

"short" 
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WEED®CHOPPER 

LECTRIC  fencer 


It  actually  cuts  and  kills  tall-growing  grass 
and  weeds  that  may  "short”  an  electric 
fence.  Knocks  ’em  out  cold  and  your  fence 
stays  "hot” — sure  control  for  livestock! 

ftr®®  demonstration!  Stop  in  at  your 

hardware  store  or  implement  dealer,  who 
features  the  original  and  perfected  Inter¬ 
national  "WEED  CHOPPER”  electric 
fencer.  See  it  actually  cut  and  kill  weeds! 
Check  the  many  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  that  make  this  fencer  outsell,  out¬ 
perform  and  outlast  all  imitations! 


*Trademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  NO  RADIO  OR  T.V.  INTERFERENCE 

•  WORKS  WHEN  GROUND  IS  DRY 

•  RED  AND  GREEN  SIGNAL  LIGHTS 

•  FENCE-O-MATIC*  CHOPPER 

•  OUTSIDE  OFF-ON  SWITCH 

•  HI-LOW  OUTPUT  CONTROL 

•  FACTORY  REGISTERED  GUARANTEE 
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USED  AND  APPROVED  BY 
OVER  I  50,000  FARMERS. 
SOLD  AND  SERVICED  BY 
OVER  I  0,000  DEALERS. 


Tfte  S«#re 


to  control  your 
Stock 


HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
COATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY  RNY  454 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  1,N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


ADDRESS  OR  R.F.D.. 


COUNTY. 


STAT€_ 


% 
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"This  is  the  way  to  store  hay,"  says  Erwin 
Seberry  of  Belmont,  New  York,  "with  the 
Quonset  clear-span  we  can  slack  bales  all 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  barn." 


"The  Quonset  helps  us  streamline  our  hay¬ 
ing  operations,"  says  Lloyd  Yost,  Bernville, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Yost  has  two  Quonsets — ■ 
this  40  x  80  barn  and  a  24  x  60  used  for  the 
storage  of  farm  machinery. 


AND  LABOR  with  a 


modern  QUONSET® 

HAY  DRYING  and  STORAGE  BARN 


There’s  more  money  in  hay  that’s  handled  the  right  way.  With  a 
Quonset  hay  drying;  storage,  and  self-feeding  barn  you  can  cut  your 
hay  early — get  hay  that  retains  more  of  the  protein  and  carotins, 
is  more  digestible,  and  your  cows  will  eat  more  of  it.  You  dry  your 
hay  in  your  Quonset  with  less  leaf  shattering,  bleaching  and  leach¬ 
ing  from  rain  or  dew.  You  feed  your  hay  in  your  Quonset  through 
self-feeding  movable  mangers  and  the  cows  eat  their  way  into  shelter 
— cut  labor  to  a  minimum.  Your  haying  operations  .will  be  less 
dependent  on  the  weather.  You  reduce  the  fire  hazard  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  when  you  dry  and  store  your  hay  in  a  Quonset. 
And  the  higher  quality  hay  you  get  will  let  you  cut  your  grain  ration 
as  much  as  50%  with  no  drop  in  milk  production — give  cheaper 
beef  gains  too.  You  can  put  your  hay  up  in  bales,  chopped  or  long, 
dry  and  self-feed  it  satisfactorily  in  a  Quonset. 

See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  about  a  money-making  Quonset  for 
hay  drying,  storage  and  self-feeding. 

Quonset  buildings  are  easily  financed  through  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


"You  can't  beat  a  Quonset  for  hay  storage," 
says  Charles  Wilson,  of  Holly,  New  York. 
Mr.  Wilson  gels  3,400  bales  under  cover  in 
his  40  x  40  Quonset  barn. 


"We  get  6,000  bales  in  here,"  says  Lloyd 
Wolf  of  Denver,  Pennsylvania,  about  his  32  x 
60  two-story  Quonset  dairy  barn.  "There's 
a  lot  of  usable  space  in  our  Quonset." 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse.  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name_ 


Address. 


City  or  County. 


.State. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Why  Dairymen  Are  Worried 

IN  1952,  New  York  dairy  farmers  delivering 
milk  to  the  metropolitan  market  received 
an  average  price  of  $4,569  a  cwt.  Last  year 
they  received  $4,155.  Three  months  ago,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  blend  p'rice  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1954  would  be  14  cents  a  cwt.  be¬ 
low  the  first  six  months  of  1953:  that  predic¬ 
tion  is  being  borne  out  by  the  actual  prices 
paid  for  January  and  February  milk. 

The  drop  of  15  points  in  the  butter  support 
price,  effective  April  1,  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  blend  price  by  an  additional  25  to  30  cents. 

The  new  cooperative  payment  program 
will  further  reduce  farmers’  milk  checks. 

The  new  proposed  Class  III  price,  just 
recommended  by  Washington,  will  at  the  very 
least,  if  adopted,  take  six  cents  more  from  the 
blend  price  for  May  and  June. 

Feed  prices  are  higher  now  than  they  were 
this  time  last  year. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  are  badly 
worried?  They  find  themselves  in  a  strait- 
jacket  not  of  their  own  making  and  they  are 
told  to  help  themselves  by  selling  more  milk 
(Secretary  Benson)  and  by  making  the  con¬ 
sumer  thirsty  for  milk  (Cornell’s  Dean 
Myers) . 

These  men  know,  as  everyone  knows,  that 
farmers  have  no  control  over  milk  distribu¬ 
tion,  could  not  legally  assume  such  control 
even  if  they  wanted  to.  Distribution  is  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  big  milk  dealers  arid  their 
sole  aim  is  to  sell  as  much  manufactured  milk 
as  they  possibly  can,  more  and  more  of  which 
is  being  advertised  by  these  dealers  in  direct 
competition  with  fluid  milk.  Those  who  con¬ 
trol  the  market  have  no  interest  whatsoever 
in  increasing  sales  of  fluid  milk.  Under  such 
circumstances,  any  producer  self-help  pro¬ 
gram  is  completely  meaningless. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  Washington,  the 
chance  of  restoring  some  of  the  parity  cut  does 
not  look  hopeless.  As  an  alternative,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Senators  Aiken  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Ives  of  New  York  and  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico,  which  would  tie  dairy  supports  to 
feed  grain  supports,  place  a  price  support 
under  fluid  milk,  permit  government  pur¬ 
chases  of  fluid  milk,  authorize  production  con¬ 
trols,  and  require  dealers  to  see  that  producers 
receive  the  full  support  price  (government 
support  prices  before  April  1  enabled  dealers 
to  pay  producers  an  average  Class  III  price  of 
$3.74;  yet  the.  New  York  Class  III  price  paid 
by  dealers  last  year  was  $3.22). 

Whatever  is  done  —  and  without  question 
something  will  be  done  —  it  will  only  be  a 
temporary  expedient.  It  will  not  increase 
consumption,  nor  will  it  take  care  of  over¬ 
production.  Gradually  the  time  is  approach¬ 
ing  when  the  producers,  not  the  dealers,  will 
have  to  handle  the  sale  of  all  fluid  milk.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  more  fluid  milk  be  sold 
because  then  it  will  pay  producers  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  product  at  a  fair  price  to  consumers. 

Government  help  to  that  end — both  Federal 
and  State  —  would  really  be  in  the  public 
interest. 


An  Easter  Dawn 

THERE  is  an  aura1  of  wonder  abouJ  an 
Easter  dawn  that  surpasses  that  of  an 
average  day.  Even  a  person  who  is  but  slightly 
sensitive  knows  a  touch  of  mystery  in  his 
soul  as  he  recalls  the  story  of  that  first  Easter 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  An  ordinary 
dawn  may  find  him  held  close  to  the  millstone 
of  common  concerns,  but  Easter  challenges  his 
heart  to  believe.'  It  may  be  the  last  whisper 
of  his  conscience  but,  however  faint,  it  will 
probe  his  soul:  “Be  not  faithless,  but  be¬ 
lieving.” 

Life  has  a  way  of  growing  monotonous 
under  the  necessities  of  daily  routine  and, 
naturally  enough,  as  a  man  grows  older,  the 
walls  of  practicality  seem  to  close  ever  more 
tightly  about  him  until  the  throb  and  poetry 
of  joy  are  lost  from  his  soul.  The  world  holds 
little  sympathy  with  hopes  of  things  unseen. 
A  thing  is  either  good  or  bad  as  it  is  wise  or 
unwise  in  the  scheme  of  practical  matters. 

That  is  how  it  was  when  “the  kings  coun¬ 
seled  together”  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  bad 
policy,  they  said,  to  let  this  Nazarene  Teacher 
stir  the  minds  of  the  people.  Who  could  know 
what  unrest  might  grow  from  His  teachings? 
A  populace  that  does  not  think  is  so  much 
more  easily  controlled.  Therefore,  “practical 
considerations”  made  it  wise  that  He  be  “put 
out  of  the  way.” 

Evil  had  done  its  worst  when  the  sorrowful 
little  group  hastily  wrapped  the  body  and 
laid  it  in  a  tomb.  For  that  little  group,  too, 
this  was  the  end.  What  He  had  said  to  them 
a  few  hours  before  was  forgotten  under  the 
impact  of  the  hour.  It  would  be  years  before 
the  beloved  disciple,  John,  would  record  the 
words  of  the  Ihst  day  in  the  fourteenth  to 
seventeenth  chapters  of  his  beautiful  Gospel. 
But,  just  now,  the  darkness  of  their  sorrow 
blotted  all  else  from  their  minds. 

The  Easter  story  begins,  “As  it  began  to 
dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week.”  The 
powers  that  had  forced  the  events  of  a  few 
days  before  had  gone  their  way  content  that 
they  had  reestablished  the  common  order  of 
things.  Only  the  few  who  cared  the  most 
shared  that  Easter  dawn.  Those  other  powers 
have  long  since  been  forgotten,  except  as  they 
are  mentioned  for  their  vicious  part  in  those 
events.  But  the  world  has  been  forever 
changed  by  what  happened  in  that  early  dawn. 
There  is  no  possible  understanding  of  history, 
or  of  society,  in  the  ages  since,  except  in  the 
light  of  that  day.  It  has  changed  man’s  entire 
basis  of  values,  ideals  and  hopes. 

Never  before,  except  in  decadent  Rome,  has 
the  thought  that  the  world  could  do  without 
Easter  been  so  clearly  apparent  as  it  is  today, 
when  humanity  is  so  strongly  divided  by  two 
ideologies  —  one  of  materialistic  expediency, 
which  has  continually  failed  to  stand  the  test 
of  time;  and  the  other,  founded  on  the  glorious 
promise  of  the  Easter  Dawn,  which  has  been 
civilization’s  brightest,  unfailing  beacon  for 
2,000  years. 


Pollination  of  Fruit  Trees 

WHETHER  setting  out  just  a  few  fruit 
trees  or  a  large  number,  attention 
should  be  given  as  much  to  selecting  good 
pollenizers  as  to  choosing  varieties  for  their 
season,  use,  quality  or  other  characteristics.  A 
frequent  complaint  received,  especially  from 
home  orchardists,  is  that  the  trees  blossom 
but  fail  to  set  fruit.  Frequently  the  trouble 
can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  suitable  pollinators 
to  insure  fruit  setting.  Some  trees  set  fruit 
with  their  own  pollen,  but  practically  all  of 
them  benefit  from  cross  pollination  and  many 
kinds  are  wholly  dependent  upon  pollen  from 
different  varieties.  The  planting  of  good 
pollenizers  may  be  likened  to  insurance,  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  prevent  a  crop  failure  be¬ 
cause  of  other  factors,  such  as  weather  and 
insect  pests. 

A  guide  to  the  selection  of  varieties  of  the 
different  tree  fruits  to  insure  good  pollination 
and  information  on  factors  affecting  pollin¬ 
ation  is  available  without  charge  to  New  York 
State  residents  upon  request  to  the  Geneva 
Station.  The  Station  horticulturists  have  found 
out  that  attention  to  pollination  requirements 
at  planting  time  may  prevent  disappointment 


later.  Apple  varieties  commonly  grown  in 
New  York  State  fall  into  two  groups:  one 
with  satisfactory  pollen  and  one  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  pollen,  and  varietal  combinations  are 
suggested  that  may  be  expected  to  give  a  good 
set  of  fruit.  Commenting  on  pears,  they  men¬ 
tion  that  all  but  two  of  the  commonly  grown 
sorts  will  not  set  fruit  to  their  own  pollen. 
They  also  state  that  Bartlett  and  Seckel  will 
not  set  fruit  to  each  other’s  pollen.  Four 
commercially  important  sweet  cherries — Bing, 
Emperor  Francis,  Lambert,  and  Napoleon  — 
will  not  set  fruit  to  their  own  pollen,  while 
commonly  grown  sour  cherries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  self-fruitful.. 


Secy.  Benson  on  “Meet  the  Press” 

THE  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  colloquy 
between  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Spivak,  panel  member,  on  the 
“Meet  the  Press”  television  presentation  on 
March  28: 

Spivak t:  My  mail  during  the  last  few  days, 
when  it  was  known  you  were  coming  on  this 
program,  has  had  one  refrain  running  through 
it  and  that  is  this.  The  farmer  gets  about  seven 
cents  a  quart  for  his  milk  which  includes 
cream.  The  consumer  pays  26  cents  a  quart 
for  his  milk  minus  the  cream,  and  he  pays 
$1.81  for  light  cream,  and  $1.30  a  quart  for 
heavy  cream  (sic).  Is  there  any  justification 
in  your  judgment  between  this  wide  spread 
between  what  the  farmers  get  and  what  the 
consumer  pays? 

Benson :>  I’m  sure  that  the  dairy  products 
are  worth  wThat  we  pay  for  them.  They’re  one 
of  the  cheapest  foods  we  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  greatly  improve 
the  efficiency  of  our  marketing  system,  and 
that  includes  the  marketing  of  dairy  products. 
And  that’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  the 
department  today  we’re  placing  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  marketing. 

Spivak:  Does  that  mean  that  you  think 
the  spread  is  too  wide  or  that  you  think  if 
isn’t  too  wide? 

‘ Benson :  I  think  the  spread  can  be  nar¬ 
rowed,  not  only  in  dairy  marketing,  but  in 
the  marketing  of  many  other  farm  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Spivak:  And  -  if  it  is  narrowed,  you're 
certain  consumption  will  greatly  increase  as 
a  result? 

Benson:  I  feel  there’s  a  good  chance  of 
that.  I  think  both  the  consumer  and  producer 
will  benefit  in  any  improvement  in  our  mar¬ 
keting  system.” 

Dairy  farmers  approve  Secretary  Benson’s 
recognition  of  (1)  the  unnecessarily  wide 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer  milk 
prices,  and  (2)  the  inefficiencies  in  our  mar¬ 
keting  system.  They  hope  that  the  Secretary’s 
action  will  not  be  limited  merely  to  recog¬ 
nition. 


What  Farmers  Say 

According  to  the  milk  dealers,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  surplus  of  milk,  even  during  the 
war.  There  has  also  been  talk  about  the  farmers 
using  oleo  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  true  in 
some  cases.  I  have  seen  myself  where  dairy 
farmers  go  to  the  store  and  buy  that  stuff  and 
I  know  many  of  them  can  well  afford  butter. 

The  government  buys  butter  to  keep  the  price 
up  and  I  think  the  farmer  should  at  least  buy 
his -own  product  if  he  expects  the  public  to  do 
the  same.  Why  can’t  the  milk  companies  sell 
farmers  butter  at  the  creamery  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  and  let  the  cost  be  taken  from  his 
milk  check  each  month? 

There  are  about  48,000  farmers  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  and,  if  each  one  bought  about 
two  pounds  every  week,  they  would  move  a  lot 
of  butter  and  perhaps  get  more  farmers  using 
butter  again.  We  at  our  home  with  a  family  of 
six  use  about  two  pounds  a  week;  that  is  about 
the  average,  I  think.  Now,  48,000  farmers  at  two 
pounds  a  week  would  be  96,000  pounds  a  week. 

That’s  a  lot  of  butter  and  worth  thinking 
about.  f.  g.  s. 


“Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live.”  John  11:25. 

Tests  at  the  Washington  Station  show  that  it 
is  safe  and  practical  to  trim  the  beaks  of  day-old 
broiler  chicks.  By  clipping  one-third  of  a  bird’s 
upper  beak,  the  picking  of  other  chicks  can  be 
prevented  until  the  birds  are  ready  for  sale. 
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Think  of  the  time  and  money  you  save  when  yours  is  an 


Then  you  can  count  on  quick,  one-stop  attention  to  every 
need.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  maintains  a  modern  service 
department  manned  by  Chevrolet-trained  mechanics.  And 
he  keeps  a  well-rounded  stock  of  genuine  Chevrolet  parts  on 
hand  to  meet  any  call  that  might  come  along.  He  knows 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  better  than  anyone  else  and  he 
knows  your  farm  problems,  too. 

Isn’t  it  just  plain  common  sense  that  you’ll  be  time  ahead 
and  money  ahead  with  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm?  Your 
Chevrolet  dealer  is  always  glad  to  see  you  and  talk  over 
your  needs  with  you.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


You  need  only  one  source  for  all  transportation 
needs— and  you’re  dollars  ahead  in  the  bargain. 

It  takes  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service  to  keep  most  farms 
going  these  days.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  better  off 
you  are  when  you  get  all  these  things  from  one  convenient 
and  specialized  source— your  Chevrolet  dealer. 

First  of  all,  he  offers  you  the  best  buys  in  cars  and  trucks. 
Chevrolet  has  long  been  the  farm  favorite  and  the  1954 
models  of  both  cars  and  trucks  bring  you  new  power  and 
performance,  new  economy  and  ruggedness.  And  Chevrolet 
is  the  lowest-priced  line  of  cars  and  trucks— both. 


More  things  you  want  in  the  1954  Chevrolet 

It’s  the  best-looking  Chevrolet  ever  built  — 
and  it  gives  you  new  high-compression  engine 
power  along  with  important  gasoline  savings. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET 


Station  Wagons  that  do  double  duty 

They’re  handsome  passenger  cars  that  can 
double  as  cargo  carriers  at  the  same  time. 
Rear  seat  folds  forward  for  extra  load  space. 


Your  Chevrolet  dealer  values  your  business 

Your  business  is  important  to  your  Chevrolet 
dealer.  He  aims  to  hold  it  by  making  it 
profitable  for  you  to  deal  with  him. 


CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE!  d 
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Fortified  Roughage  for  Steers 


A  supplement  to  make  low-grade 
roughages  effective  in  a  cattle  fatten¬ 
ing  program  has  been  the  object  of 
much  research  by  colleges  and  feed 
manufacturing  companies.  It  has 
long  been  hoped  by  farmers  and 
cattlemen  that  such  a  result  could  be 
realized.  Cattle  feeders  frequently 
like  to  use  available  low-grade 
roughages  in  place  of  their  best  hay; 
such  low-grade  roughages  include 
old,  over-ripe  or  weathered  hay, 
grass  hays,  corncobs,  straws,  corn 
stalks  and  poor  quality  silage. 

In  this  regard,  a  cattle  fattening 
experiment  recently  concluded  at  the 
Purina  Research  Farm  near  Gray 
Summit,  Missouri,  presents  practical 
evidence  that  a  properly  fortified 
supplement  can  make  poor  grade 
roughages  quite  effective  in  a  cattle 
fattening  ration.  The  Purina  feeding 
experiment  involved  three  lots,  each 
containing  10  head,  of  two-year-old 
steers.  Initial  average  weight  of  the 
steers  in  each  lot  was  about  equal. 
Cattle  of  this  age  were  used  because 
they  handle  roughage  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  other  ages. 

The  10  steers  in  Lot  I  were  full 
fed  shelled  corn,  good  quality  mixed 
alfalfa  and  timothy  hay  and  a  suit¬ 
able  protein  supplement.  The  feed 
this  lot  got  represented  the  kind  that 
all  cattlemen  like  to  use,  viz.  high 
quality  hay  with  liberal  grain  feed¬ 
ing  and  a  good  protein  supplement. 

The  steers  in  Lot  II  received  the 
same  feed,  except  that  instead  of 
high  quality  hay  they  got  a  poor 
quality  roughage,  ground  ear  corn. 
They  received  the  same  protein  sup¬ 
plement  fed  Lot  I,  but  no  hay;  the 
ground  corn  cobs  was  their  only 
roughage.  Rations  fed  in  Lot  II  rep¬ 
resented  the  feeding  program  that 
many  farmers  have  been  forced  to 
follow  when  good  roughage  is  not 
available. 

The  feeding  program  in  Lot  III 
represented  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  when  poor  quality  roughage 
is  fed.  The  steers  in  it  received 
ground  ear  corn,  a  fortified  protein 
supplement  and  no  hay.  But,  the 


protein  supplement  fed  Lot  III  was 
fortified  with  trace  minerals,  alfalfa 
meal  and  a  high  level  of  vitamin  A. 

Performances  of  the  steers  in  Lots 
I  and  III  were  remarkably  alike.  The 
average  daily  gain  of  steers  in  Lot  I, 
where  the  proper  ration  of  grain, 
protein  supplement  and  good  hay  was 
fed.  was  2.55  pounds.  Steers  in  Lot 
III,  on  poor  roughage  but  receiving 
the  fortifier!  supplement,  gained  2.53 
pounds  per  day.  Gains  in  Lot  II, 
where  the  same  kind  of  low-quality 
roughage  as  in  Lot  III  was  fed,  but 


with  an  unfortified  supplement, 
gained  only  1.65  pounds  per  day. 

The  steers  in  Lots  I  and  III  finished 
about  equally  well;  both  lots  sold 
(in  1953)  at  $26.25  per  hundred 
pounds,  liveweight.  The  steers  in  Lot 
II  did  not  finish  so  well  and  brought 
a  selling  price  of  only  $24  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  liveweight.  Return  per 
steer  above  feed  cost  in  Lot  I  was 
$53.99,  in  Lot  II  $6.69  and  in  Lot  III 
$52.56. 

The  Purina  Mills  feeding  experi¬ 
ment  shows  what  every  farmer 


knows  —  that  there  is  no  complete 
substitute  for  good  roughage  in  the 
cattle  fattening  ration.  The  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  also  offers  evidence 
that  poor  quality  roughage  can  be 
efficiently  utilized  by  steers  when  fed 
with  a  properly  fortified  supplement. 
In  this  way,  the  poor  quality  rough- 
ages  can  be  profitably  marketed 
through  beef  cattle. 

George  H.  Kyd 


Best  Age  for  First  Calving 

What  is  the  best  age  to  have  dairy 
heifers  drop  their  first  calf?  Are 
there  any  records  that  show  com¬ 
parative  production  results  with 
dairy  heifers  calving  at  various  ages? 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  p.  l.  k. 

It  is  highly  important  that  dairy 
heifers  be  well  grown  and  developed 
for  their  age,  as  this  will  likewise 
influence  their  breeding.  However, 
assuming  that  the  heifers  of  any  of 
the  breeds  such  as  the  Holstein,  Ayr¬ 
shire  or  Brown  Swiss  are  well  grown, 
it  is  common  practice  to  breed  them 
to  freshen  with  their  first  calf  when 
they  are  from  27  to  30  months  of  age. 
Both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  mature 
somewhat  earlier  and  are  usually 
bred  to  freshen  between  24  to  27 
months  of  age. 

Studies  at  the  Wisconsin  Station, 
however,  show  that,  if  bred  to 
freshen  between  22  to  25  months  of 
age,  well-grown  Holstein  heifers 
average  producing  a  total  of  about 
75  pounds  more  butterfat,  up  to  an 
age  of  seven  years,  than  those  bred 
to  freshen  at  the  later  ages  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  especially  important  that 
first  calf  heifers  be  well  fed  through¬ 
out  their  milking  period;  if  this  is 
not  done,  they  will  not  continue  to 
develop  as  they  should. 


Only  rust-resistant  nails  should  be 
used  for  roofing.  Hot  dipped,  zinc 
coated  nails  ax'e  recommended  for 
work  exposed  to  moisture. 


Good  roughage  went  into  the  growth  of  this  thick-fleshed  Hereford  hull 
calf  owned  by  George  Uskin ,  W ashingtonville ,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  placed 
well  in  the  classes  at  the  1953  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  But  even  where 
a  successful  roughage  and  grassland  program  is  followed — like  on  the  126- 
acre  farm  of  George's  father,  S.  J.  Uskin — some  roughage  may  get  damaged 
hu  rain,  late  cutting  or  too  much  sun.  When  it  does,  a  roughage  fortifier, 
with  minerals,  alfalfa  meal  and  vitamin  A,  may  restore  some  of  its  lost 

nutritive  value. 


“JITTERY  ABOUT  SLIPPERY  BARR  FLOORS? 

€ 

Hot  me!  E  walk  on 
lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite!” 


THIS  LOW-COST  LIMESTONE  SURFACING  HELPS  END  ACCIDENTAL  FALLS 


LESS  CHANCE  OF  INJURY —  live¬ 
stock  worry  less  about  falls  — 
eat  better — produce  better — on 
barn  runways  and  floors  made 
safe  and  slip-proof  by  Non- 
Skid  Barn  Calcite. 

MANURE  GAINS  IN  FERTILIZER 

VALUE —  Non-Skid  Barn  Cal¬ 
cite  is  rich  in  calcium,  contains 
trace  amounts  of  manganese, 
copper  and  iron.  When  you 


clean  runways,  the  mixture  of 
Barn  Calcite  and  manure  gives 
you  mineral-rich  fertilizer  for 
better  crops. 

SAVES  LABOR  AND  TIME  —  YouTi 
like  the  low  cost  of  this  safe, 
practical  floor  surfacing  and 
how  easily  it’s  applied.  Clean, 
white  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite 
makes  your  barn  neater  and 
more  attractive  —  better  for 
walking,  too. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

are  made  by  limestone  Products  Corporation  ot  Amerita 

DEPT.  L-4  -  NEWTON.  NEW  JERSFV 


WORLDS  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OE  CRYSTALLINE  ( ALCIlf  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  ct  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  — the  3-in-l  calcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE —  the  ideal 
conditioner  foi  poultry  littei,  LIME  CREST  Tiote  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


6WM.. 


ENJOY  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  NOW  ON  AIL  MODELS 

Regularly  Priced  at:  $275-$550  (Model  S)  S850  and  up  (Model  P) 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  convenience  of  a  popular  Badger  Farm-Engineered 
Barn  Cleaner* — at  a  special  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Don’t  wait!  Have  your  local  Badger  Specialist  call  right  away  to  show 
you  how  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  are  engineered  to  “fit  your  barn” — and 
how  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program  saves  you  money. 

Get  the  best  you  can.  Save  the  most  you  can.  Own  a  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner  NOW! 

BIG  BADGER  BENEFITS  — FOR  YOU! 


Pioneered  by  America’s  leading  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  barn  cleaner  manufacturer  — 
Building  Barn  Cleaners  is  Badger’s  business. 
Farm-engineered  by  barn  cleaner  SPE¬ 
CIALISTS  in  co-operation  with  hundreds  of 
practical  dairy  farmers,  right  on  the  farm. 
Meets  ALL  health  requirements  to  comply 
with  premium  market  regulations. 

EASY  installation,  LONG  LIFE,  low  main¬ 
tenance—  Built-to-last  construction  gives  you 
long  years  of  trouble-free  service — saves  you 
money. 

Ironclad  GUARANTEES — Badger  was  first 


to  carry  a  10-year  chain  guarantee  ...  a  guar¬ 
antee  based  on  exclusive  design,  earned  in  hard 
service,  and  backed  by  an  unmatched  per¬ 
formance  record. 

Nation-wide  SERVICE — Every  Badger  sales 
representative  is  qualified  to  lay  out,  install 
and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 


The  “ Badger  Plan” — another  Badger 
FIRST!  Free  annual  inspection  service 
by  your  Badger  Specialist  keeps  your 
Cleaner  in  top  working  condition.  Saves 
time  and  money  for  every  Badger  owner! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ! 


Farm-Engineered  in  the 
Heart  of  America’s  Dairyland 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  BO-210,,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  herd  of 
.  cows. 

Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so  I  con  ask  him 
about  Badger’s  EARLY  ORDER  SAVINGS  program. 


Name. . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

Town . State . 

THERE’S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  BARN  ! 
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N.  Y.  Hereford  AssV 

SHOW  &  SALE 

In  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University  —  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  May  1,  1954 

Polled  and  Horned 
Show  10:00  A.  M.  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

8  Bulls  56  Heifers 

MOSTLY  BRED 

From  the  Tops  of  the  East 

for  CATALOGS  &  RESERVATIONS  CONTACT 

ROBERT  J.  GEN ERA UX 

—  SALE  MANAGER  - 

CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 


NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

HEREFORD  BREEDERS 

Show  &  Sole 

8  BULLS  —  49  FEMALES 
HORNED  &  POLLED 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

ERSEY  SALE 

AT.,  MAY  1  —  1  P.M. 

Fairgrounds 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

0  Head  of  Reg.  Jerseys  50 

ie  yearl  ng  bull  out  of  a  988  lb.  dam.  Fresh 
d  heavy  springing  cows  with  records  up 
698  lbs.  fat.  Ered  and  open  heifers  suit- 
le  for  4-H  Club  an  mals.  Numerous  prize 
nners  with  splendid  product  on.  Many  fail 
ishening  heifers.  Mostly  calf.  vac.  Many 
jm  accr.  herds. 

For  catalog,  write:  GENE  SLAGLE, 
Auctioneer  &  Saies  Manager 
’  W.  8th  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Show  9:30  a.m.  •  Sale  1:00  p ,m. 
Butler  Fair  Grounds,  Butler,  Pa. 
For  Catalog  — 

J.  R.  RODGERS  SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PA. 
Central  New  York  Beef  Heifer  Safe 

Saturday,  April  24,  1:00  P.M. 

N.  Y.  S.  FAIRGROUNDS,  SYRACUSE 
High  quality,  selected  Hereford  and  Angus 
heifers  are  offered.  70  registered  and  grade, 
open  and  bred  heifers  have  been  consigned. 
A  few  selected  bulls  will  also  be  sold  Cattle 
can  be  inspected  from  12  Noon  Friday  prior 
to  the  sale.  Sale  sponsored  by  Central 
New  York  Beef  Breeders  Association. 
ROBERT  ADSIT.  Sales  Manager 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer 
Write  to  Sales  Manager 

380  Federal  Bldg.  Syracuse  for  Catalog 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS  and  COWS 
Open  Heifers.  Popular  Families  and  Pedigrees. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK  CHATHAM  26491 


FOR  SALE  •  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Brood  Cows  -  Bred  Heifers 
Open  Heifers 

All  in  Excellent  Condition 

WOOD  SIDE  ACRES  INC. 

SYOSSET,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE:  SYOSSET  6-1782 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Hilking  Herd  Dispersal  of  40  Cows  and  1st  Call 
feifers  ter  Francis  Dc-erschug,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y., 
12  miles  N.  of  Cortland,  FRIDAY  APRIL  23, 
945  at  1:00  P.  M.  This  is  an  exceptionally  well 
red  herd.  Cattle  are  cf  medium  si2t  and  have  a 
it  ot  qualily.  They  are  thin  which  will  mean 
IG  BARGAINS  for  those  who  attend  the  sale, 
ix  freshened  in  Jan..  8  freshened  in  Feb.  and 
best  should  be  rebred  by  sale  lime.  Nine  fresh- 
hed  in  Mar.,  4  in  April,  2  are  due  in  May, 
in  Aug.,  6  in  Sept.,  2  in  Oct.,  others  later, 
erd  includes  mostly  daughters  and  granddaughters 
Atwood  Orchards  Geld  King  whose  dam,  Cleo- 
Mra  Lass  made  over  111. 600  lbs  milk  and  has 
,n  AR  reeord  at  4  yrs.  cf  20.083  M  4.17%  838  F. 

|H E A L T H  :  100%  calfhocd  vaccinated.  Herd  due  1c 
Bangs  Approved  on  blood  test  being  made 
thin  30  days  prior  to  sale.  Also  TB  tested 
ithin  30  days.  Catalogs  at  the  sale. 

OM  WHITTAKER,  Salt  Mgr..  BRANDON,  VT. 

UriH-Hllltill'IiliH 


2. WAY  BARGAINING  POWER 

BRINGif t*  P*°f|TS 
UNDER  AU  CONDITIONS. 


en  times  are  good, 
oers  make  good  profits 
i  Milking  Shorthorns, 
sn  times  are  tough,  you 
LL  make  nice  profits. 

*  s  true  because,  even  - , - - r-rr-m rr-rtirrtT 

ft  and  milk  are  jn  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
/  ,J,CJ  stl)l  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
power  than  specialists.  Under  AVES- 
®P.lnS  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
■  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
..ate  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom- 
i'j  ml  'be  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
o  \V?,BbE  MilMng  Shorthorns.  Either  sub- 
-'Uming  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months.  $  1 .00 ; 
J  Per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 

TnEeICrN  MILK,NG  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
5>.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


TH  ANNUAL  •  SHORTHORN  SALE 

BUTLER  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

AY  6,  1954  •  BUTLER,  RENNA. 

se  ZEIiE^ZD  36 

P.  M.  _  SALE  —  SCOTCH  and  POLLED 

SHORTHORNS 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 

FOUR  YEARS  OLD  —  REGISTERED 
Four  out  of  five  of  his  calves  are  Polled  when  bred 
to  horned  cows.  Also  60  Choice  Yearling  HereMtti 
Grade  Heifers  for  sale.  FRANK  WINKLER 
R-  D.  I,  HARRINGTON,  DELAWARE 

YoTlR  CHOICE  —  HEREFORD  STeTr  CALVES 
We.ghing  400  lbs.  up.  Will  hold  until  pasture 
it  purchased  now.  2ENDA  FARMS. 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON.  NEW  YORK 
CLINTON  MALDOON,  Mgr,  Office  Phone:  218 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Ready  for  Service.  Modern  Bloodlines. 

_  BATTLEGROUNDS  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY.  PHONE'  8-2222 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

fnu  „?a!ei  Small  HEREFORD  HERD,  II  in  AU. 
JOHN  SAMSEL,  KINDERHOOK,  NEW  YORK 


SEVERAL  CHOICE  ANGUS  BULLS  and  HEIFERS 
With  SUNBEAM  and  BANDOLIER  BREEDING 
C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS,  NEW  YCRK 

REG.  HEREFORD  YEARLING  BULLS  &  HEIFERS 
ALSO  TWO  YOUNG,  BRED.  COWS 

wtst  cf  W  elect  1 .  Roule  104.  HEB-LOU 
FARM.  HERMAN  WRIGHT,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y„ 


!^hf;OILl2.„!1JI-LS;  TB  &  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
LEVAN  BROS.,  R.  D.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


SWINE 


©YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


ntn&runu  nuixts  - - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
„„„„  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2S02  DUNLEER  BD„ _ BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

C- A.  WIEST  DU  ROCS  Breeding  Stock  of  All  Ages, 
cilhir  Sex.  The  Home  of  the  Pa.  Grsnd  ChsiriD -  ori* 
C.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  PhoneT  45- V 

MAPLEHURST  DURGCS.  Fail  Boars  and  June  Pics 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER  N.Y 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Write  for  Catalogue 
SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSN. 

W  nr»?/,-„C0NNEL1-1  Sales  Manager 
W.  BEAVER  AVE.,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


enna 

w 


»RGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

R'  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

AT  r.S®bUNG  APRIL  28th 
AT  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  SALE 
■xn  f.C?BBESKlLL,  NEW  YORK 
FA’srei»r^fst  daughters  of  CASAN- 
$ee  vJ£?LLi.j  BE,OY  and  one  close  up 
old  daughter  of  “CORONA.” 

PRovVrw0N?,S  ~  READY  TO  GO 
KOV  ED  —  VACCINATED  —  CERTIFIED 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Slock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 

curie  lie.  /?c,C£«DM..a1un1y  ant)  Ea,|y  Lambing. 
SHEEFFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups:  From  real  heel  driving 
parents.  Males  $15:  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  regis¬ 
tration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Gentle  Lovable  Miniature  Collies.  Intelligent  workers, 
devoted  companions.  J.  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 

P„9,LLJE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding  Beauties 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH  MERCER  Pa! 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  a7i  a  ore 

COLLINETIE  KENNELS.  WILTON?  N.  TiT 

Ped.  Smooth  Pox  Terrier  Puds  w,‘ . . }irhc 

_ _ _  ’TOVI-  (  ltv,  IVlill*. 

WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS 


toy  SL°npiES  F  A^^f  YB  R  E  D  L  R  e' A  S  ONA  B  L^E  COCKER  SPANIELS  RED  ~0  R  *B  iTl  F  F  AFC 
_SLOPE  FARMS,  ALFORD,  MASS.  MARJORY  SKINNER,  MASONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  rabbets 

A  full  time  business 

OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

^^oosands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
J  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Book 

Describing  26  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
,  Markets, Etc.  lOCents.WeAre Association 
n«Slireeaers  w*1°  warit  to  see  you  xtart  rightl 
Jtaab't  Ass„.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

,!r«  G  R E  E  A  S  and  New  Zealand  Whites. 
"Mure.  Hao-ru...  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


HART  MAN. 

I'1  *4,  1954 


DOGS 


keAegaEn  kfnn'f^  by  M7ters  ve*R  round 

KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO.  MAINE 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES:  Beautiful  massive  nu,e 

MONTICElIlO^'n8  vfliVfri'-  DR-  STEWART  GAY. 
MONTICtLLO,  N.  /.  Telephone  2099 


.GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1  >,n  k,„h 
Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


SA  AN  EN  DAIRY  GOATS:  Top  Quality  Milk  Dne< 
&  Kids.  Reasonably  Priced.  Scannella,  Hightend,  M.  y. 


MOST 


Six  Steps  to  Better  Form  Production  Fivtoncl 

Y  F°n  ohead.  See  how  much  credit  you'll  need  —  and  how 
long  you'll  need  it. 

| Y*  Arrange  for  your  loan,  in  advance,  with  your  Production 

Credit  Association. 

Y'  dse  your  toan  to  pay  cash.  Take  cash-payment  discounts 
and  save  the  difference. 

Y"  During  the  season,  use  your  Association  —  keep  your 
debts  in  one  place.  . 

Y '  costs  no  more  to  arrange  your  loan  early,  because 

interest  does  not  start  until  you  draw  out  the  money. 
And  interest  is  charged  only  for  the  number  of  days  you 
have  each  dollar. 

Y"  Establish  a  good  credit  rating.  It's  one  of  the  best  assets 
of  any  farmer. 

See  yewr  Betel  association  cr  write  Dept.  R-fcBf,  310  State  Street,  Springfie icf ,  Mass* 


BY 


THE  FARMERS  THAT  USE 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

Ascr  the  kind  that  produce" 50? RpEo Jn d  Ec alves  Eat  weaning 

KlTrFTVFR  P^/FrORT?¥rGT^TRLI  NG  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL.  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  ; 


CORONA 


OINTMENT 


5th1  Bmay  “dder-tvat  woundii.  f  oratka 

|*i*‘5_i“®  »Pffdy  help  ci  Cororn  ttt  luiuolin-rjch 
tv,'withv odorl6e*  St  et.Juttunjt- 

Many  borne  us«,»,tool  Ttiai  tJ'lv:  LI  iCa 

Write  “CQRGKA”  today.  Eoa  17J4,  RtsntnL,  tfcm 


-  lOtli  A3XT3XI  IT  A  T  .  - 

NORTHEASTERN  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


JX/HsLy  S, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

8  Bulls  ★  62  Bred  ond  Open  Heifers 

Show  and  Educational  Program  9:00  A.M.  E.D.S.T. 
With  the  Nationally  known  and  respected,  Prof. 
Herman  Purdy  placing  and  explaining  the  classes; 
coming  from  Prof.  Purdy  this  will  be  very  edu¬ 
cational.  Sale:  1:00  P.M.-  E.D.S.T. 

Col.  Ham.  James,  Auctioneer 

Sale  Manager,  Dale  Fletcher,  with  the  help  of  his 
very  able  committee  have  been  very  careful  in 
their  selections  for  this  sale. 

Plan  now  to  attend  this  Sale  where  Quality  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  Individual,  in  the  Pedigree  and  in 
Production. 

A  SALE  NO  ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS 

There  will  be  a  Barbecue  and  get  together  at 
Monroe  Babcock's  Angus  farm,  starting  at  6  P.  M. 
Friday  evening  May  7th.  We  invite  you  to  attend 
as  our  guests.  .  - 


For  Catalogs  and  Further  Information:  Contact 

Biale  Fletcher f  Sale  Mgr*  Pine  Plains ,  /V.  V. 


BONUS 

fi/J0fN0  DAYS 

month 


Save  SAFELY  Ttfait 

Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Op°n  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 


ASSETS  OVER  $66,000,000.00 


Samn^MvV. 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  l,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $- 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name- 


Address - 


Town. 


. Stote- 


-25 


YOUR  OWN  SWIMMING  POOL 


For  Healthful,  Enjoyable  Exercise 
for  the  Whole  Family 

For  Fire  Protection 

an  extra  water  reserve  which 
may  prevent  that  disastrous  fire 

For  Storimr  Soft  Water  — 

use  as  a  cistern  in  “off”  seasons 


'  If  TTi  ? 


This  Firewel  Prc-fabricated  Pool  will  enable  the 
whole  family  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  lake¬ 
side  cottage  for  many  years  with  none  of  the 

inconvenience  and  the  entire  cost  is  frequently 

less  than  spent  for  a  short  vacation.  Increases  the 
value  of  your  property.  The  pool  is  22  *  9/s  x  4  , 
is  all  metal  —  furnished  complete  with  plastic 
sealer  tape,  bolts  and  paint.  Only  2'  excavation 

required.  Send  today  for  information. 


THE  FIREWEL  COMPANY 


3635  -R 


BROADWAY  BUFFALO  21.  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re 
moval  Filter  you'll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
and  sinks.  Water  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palat¬ 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  b  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Have  You  Ever  Heard  of  the  Easter  Egg  Tree ? 


pressed  through  this  custom  (c 
ancient  Germanic  origin),  is  a  tri 
bute  to  the  rural  families  of  th 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  i 
many '  a  countryside  besides  thei 
own,  these  home-loving  people  hail 
given  a  tradition,  old  to  themselve 
but  new  and  delightful  to  those  wli 
now  take  it  to  their  hearts  as  syn 
bol  of  Easter  and  its  joys. 

Persis  Smith 


The  Little  Brown  House 


Sketch  by  Margaret  Schohl,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 

Here  is  an  Easter  Egg  Tree  (center),  a  live  tree  without  leaves  brought 
indoors  and  hung  with  dozens  of  blown  eggshells,  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  custom  now  spreading  rapidly.  At  top  left  is  an  egg,  in  closeup,  with 
Ps  hand-painted  traditional  Dutch  motifs,  one  of  the  many  stored  between  i 
Eastertides  as  with  Christmas  tree  ornaments.  A  variation  of  the  Egg  Tree 
(which  may  be  large  or  small )  is  forcing  in  water  a  fruit  branch  to  bloom 
when  the  eggs  are  hung  from  the  bough. 


Our  cats  do  not  ring  doorbells  (i 
do  those  R.  D.  Pennsylvania  kittens; 
but  one  of  ours,  “Cub-Bear”,  g 
interested  in  pulling  the  cord  of  oj 
cellar  light  and  found  he  could  tuj 
the  light  on  and  off.  He  liked  tha 
Now  we  have  to  watch  him  when 
goes  down  to  look  for  a  rat.  But  tj 
rat  bait  seems  to  have  done  its  won 
We  must  add  that  Pixy  Cat  is  si 
that  her  four  kittens  are  the  m 
desirable  things  in  the  world. 

Before  we  all  get  deep  in  d 
gardens,  I’ll  catch  up  on  a  f 
things.  .  ,  ... 

Our  new  centralized  schooinoa 
is  nearing  completion  and  I  supw 
we  should  be  glad  of  the  march, 
progress.  But  many  of  us  rememt 
the  rural  school  as  the  center 


neighborhood  activity  in 


the  d< 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 

Se-  ausHf  Wil."  to^thl^Son'?  »-« 

*!?  w.wmi's 

MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp 
tnmatic  reJief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  sentJ-nfl°;^.y 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  375-W11FrRc.°.,J'[1l E.R  BwLDy' 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Vow  Gan  Make  This  Basket 


profitable 
Fruit 


Learn  basketry  by  follow¬ 
ing  easy  instructions  in 
making  this  beautiful  Fruit 
Basket.  Our  Make-A-Basket 
Kits  are  designed  to  make 
it  easy  for  beginners. 
Spokes  are  cut  to  size, 
base  insures  proper  form. 

hobby  —  easy  to  learn. 

Kit  $1.25  post  paid. 


FOG  ARTY  BASKSTCRAFT  205  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 


With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de 
veloped.  including  Raytone  King*  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America  s  Quality  Finish- 

SpfV920-  :.:RAY’!aPCHR00TS°SESEWRSs-N 


DON'T  CARRY  AN  UMBRELLA 

tuck  a  WEATHER  BONNET  in  your  purse 

IDEAL  GIFT  FOR  FRIENDS  —  YOURSELF 
Postpaid  $1.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s.  Money  back  guaranteed 

BROOKS! BE  STUDIOS,  246  Merrick  Rd.,  BALDWIN,  N.Y, 


Social  Chairmen  •  Save  Money  Kitchen  Q  Supplies 

Direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 
Cascade  Paper  Co..  2  Brown  St..  No.  Adams,  Mass. 


The  Easter  Egg  Tree?  An  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  custom  among 
farm  folk? 

No,  we  had  never  heard  of  any¬ 
thing  so  delightful  as  part  of  Eastei 
folk  lore.  Indeed,  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  had  never  known  about  an 
Egg  Tree  anywhere. 

Yet  this  goodly  rural  custom  of 
bringing  indoors  a  small  live  tree, 
and  decorating  it  with  hand-painted 
Easter  eggs,  hung  by  threads  from 
the  branches  (as  one  trims  _  a 
Christmas  tree),  is  growing  from  its 
Pennsylvania  roots  to  bear  happy 
fruit  over  our  entire  country. 

Primarily  appealing  to  children, 
the  Easter  Egg  Tree  has  tremendous 
appeal  for  grownups  also,  who,  as 
at  Christmastime,  play  a  large  part 
in  preparing  the  tree  itself  at  Eastei  - 
tide.  Both  in  the  home  and  in  a 
community  room,  such  as  a  public 
library’s,  this  lore  of  older  days  has 
been  widely  revived  during  the  last 
four  years.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country,  however,  it  had  never 
died. 

The  first  Easter  Egg  Tree,  which 
we  personally  happened  to  hear  of, 
began  its  recent  appearance  in  a 
small  Erie  County,  New  York,  li¬ 
brary  reading  room  for  children.  In 
keeping  with  the  Easter  spirit  of 
Spring  and  renewal  of  life,  the  Egg 
Trees  set  up  by  Miss  Marion  Town¬ 
send  have  brought  growing  pleasure 
to'  all  who  come  for  books,  and  to 
others  who  now  come  each  year  to 
see  the  tree. 

Following  the  old  custom,  the  eggs 
(first  blown  out)  have  their  hollow 
shells  painted  by  hand  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  designs  in  color.  The 
decorated  eggs  are  then  hung,  in 
Miss  Townsend’s  case,  from  fruit 


tree  branches  arranged  to  look  like 
a  tree.  Last  year,  with  cut  branches 
kept  in  water,  the  cherry  buds  and 
the  Easter  eggs  “bloomed”  in  season 
together.  This  made  a  beautiful 
Easter  Egg  Tree  variation. 


Each  year  more  visitors  to  the 
library  paint  new  eggs,  and  the 
treasured  supply  continues  to  grow. 
The  delicate  shells,  carefully  stored 
between  seasons  as  one  does  Christ¬ 
mas  ornaments,  get  to  be  known  in 
some  cases  by  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  painted  them.  The  Easter¬ 
tide  event  is  now  fully  established: 
the  library  Easter  Egg  Tree  is  a 
tradition. 


From  libraries  the  idea  naturally 
spreads  into  the  home.  Egg  trees, 
every  Easter,  spring  up  more  abun¬ 
dantly  from  New  England  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Some  are  made  of  fresh  cut 
branches  of  birch  and  the  like, 
others  from  small  living  trees.  In 
each  case  the  effect  is  of  a  growing 
tree,  laden.  One  notable  Egg  Tree, 
displayed  by  the  Historical  Society 
of  Berks  County,  Penna.,  was  hung 
with  1,400  Easter  eggs.  An  Egg  Tree 
may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as 
one  chooses. 


The  marked  revival,  four  years 
ago,  of  this  Easter  folk  custom  goes 
back  to  a  book  for  children  written 
in  1950  by  Katherine  Milhous, 
awarded  the  Caldecott  prize.  The 
book,  called  The  Egg  Tree,  was  read 
by  librarians,  and  welcomed  for 
their  children’s  rooms  the  country 
over.  Using  the  lovely  story  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Red  Hills  people,  read¬ 
ing  rooms  quickly  blossomed  out  with 
Easter  Egg  Trees  for  the  children 
to  enjoy  during  the  Easter  season. 

In  that  short  span,  therefore,  the 
gladdening  spirit  of  Easter,  as  ex- 


before  autos  cut  down  distances. 

Another  new  note.  Several  neij 
bors  are  trying  out  the  new  plas 
sap  containers  and  are  well  plea; 
with  the  result.  .Sugar  orchards  tl 
face  south  or  east  have  done  wf 
one  man  made  200  gallons  of  sy 
in  February.  He  and  his  wife 

almost  all  of  it  into  fancy  ma 

■  «•  | 

candies 

As  to  our  own  folk,  Billy  and' 
family  enjoyed  their  California  b 
at  first.  Later  his  bride  of  tfvo  ye 
wrote:  “I  guess  we  are  both  hoi 
sick.”  When  I  wrote  Bill:  A 
does  Vermont  have  that  Califo 
doesn’t  have?”,  he  said:  “Snov 
the  front  yard.”  We  half  expect  1 
to  arrive  any  day. 

Other  moves  are  in  the  maK 
Elvira  here  will  spend  three  mo 
in  North  Dakota  with  her  mo 
while  her  father  goes  to  Norwa 
which  he  has  never  gone  back  s 
he  came  to  America  50  years 
He  was  high  school  janitor  unu 
retired  last  Fall.  The  studen 
that  time  got  in  touch  with  as  i 
alumni  as  possible.  Their  retire 
gift  to  him  was  this  trip  to  sei 
native  land  and  his  brothers 
Wasn’t  that  a  kindly  thing  for? 
people  to  think  of  and  to  do 
will  visit  us  in  July  when  he  re 
joined  by  Elvira  and  his  wife. 

As  to  the  Little  Brown  House, 
sewing  and  reading  room  is  j 
painted  and  papered.  This  » 
new  rugs;  a  braided  one  is  w 
on  its  way. 

And  so  is  gardening  and  tne  ‘ 
of  May.  Mother 


Shower  curtains  and  wa 
wallpaper  are  to  be  had  m  n 
ing  patterns  and  colors  —  me 
are  particularly  attractive. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-Y0 
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The  Women  oi  Galilee  . 


When  the  women  of  Galilee  "came 
Bearing  spices,  early  that  day, 

They  were  frightened  to  find  the 
stone 

Of  the  sepulchre  rolled  away. 

But  the  guardians  two  at  the  door 
Stood  robed  in  shining  array, 
Saying:  “He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen ” 
.  .  .The  women  hastened  away. 

For  a  time  no  others  believed 
In  the  empty  tomb  where  Fie  lay 
Before  the  women  had  come 
On  that  ancient  Easter  Day. 

But  the  Galilee  women' believed,  > 
When  they  heard;  the  two 'angels' say 

That  the  One  who  was  dead  was 
living 

.  .  .Their  faith  is  still  living  today. 

—  Persis  Smith 


With  an  Eye  to  the  Summer  Sun 

2712  —  Skirt  Flare  in  Sundress  Ensemble  and  the  shorter  Spencer  cut 
the  collared  bolero.  Sure  to  win  warm  compliments!  So  much  fashion 
s0  little  time  in  your  favorite  cottons.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  53/2-  yds., 
-in.  fabric.  25.  cents. ' 

ISO  —  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Multicolors  on  “Good  Luck”  Aprons.  So 

sily  sc  quickly  made,  you’ll  want  half  a  dozen  to  use  for  yourself,  gilts, 
ower  specials  and  church  bazaars!  Nothing  simpler  than  this  pretty  apron 
ade  gay  and  colorful:  just  iron  the  brilliant  green  and  scarlet  Penna. 
itch  motifs  onto  completed  apron.  New  and  delightful.  (Pattern  also  has 
ernative  trim  for  crocheted  flower  pots  sprouting  bright  ric-rac  flowers 
d  leaves,  not  shown  above.)  All  for  only  20  cents. 

125  —  Crochet  a  Variety  of  Washable  Table  Mats  for  indoor  and  out- 
or  brightly  decorated  effects.  You’ll  be  proud  to  use,  and  pleased  to 
achet,  anything  so  easily  made  for  yourself  or  for  gifts.  20  cents. 

2395  —  Your  Little  Princess  in  the  Sun!  Everybody,  you  and  the  small 
Is,  will  enjoy  this  flared  sundress  with  its  cute  bolero  and  panties,  plus 
s  flower  transfer,  all  in  one  pattern.  Easy  to  sew,  wear,-  wash  and  iron 
Summer!  Sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  Dress  and  bolero,  1%'  yds.,  35-in.  Com- 
:ie:  25  cents. 

2911  —  Something  to  Sew  About!  New  expression .  of  easy-tc-make, 
etty-to-wear  shirtwaister.  It’s  a  cap-sleeved  basic  with  skirt  flare,  wing 
vers,  cuffed  pockets.  E'ine  for  plaid,  stripes,  plain  colors  in  cotton,  pique, 
ien,  shantung.  Sizes:  12  to  40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

Don’t  Miss  New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Book  25  cents. 

And  Do  You  Have  Our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book?  20  cents. 


Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for- 
t  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30 
,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  2*0c 
iers;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


her  washing  and  ironing  a  child’s 
rS>  blouse,  or  trousers,  why  not 
'  a  fresh  handkerchief  into  the 
'Ket?  That  way,  your  youngster  is 
^ys  sure  to  start  off  with  a  clean 
le  regardless  of  last  minute 
e  °r  flurry  in  getting  dressed. 


An  old  toothbrush  makes  an  effi¬ 
cient  tool  for  cleaning  jewelry, 
combs,  zippers,  etc.  Dip  it  into  a 
soapsuds  solution  and  it  will  rid  dirt 
you  thought  you’d  never  be  able  to 
scrounge  out. 


S1  17,  1954 


Ql  was 

RESTA-TIME 
DOWN  SOUTH.. 

mingling  WITH 

THE  MERRY¬ 
MAKERS  IN  THE 
STREET) 

I  OVERHEARD A 
STRANGE 
CONVERSATION... 


NlCK...L£fS  FORGET  )  NIX  ON  THAT'  MAX  IS^V 

THE  JOB  AND  HAVE  J WAITING.  WE'LL  SWING 


true  experience  of 

jane  NICHOLAS  OF  NEW  YORK  CtTij 
_  ON  VACATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

J  FOLLOWED,  SAW  them  FORCE  THE  DOOR  AND 
SLI P  INTO  A  SHOP.  CAUTIOUSLY,  X  CREPT  TO 
THE  DARK  WINDOW.. . BUT X  HAD  NOT  COUNTED 
ON  “max^their  LOOK-OUT'  HE  FORCED  ME  INTO 
THE  STORE... 


I'M  THE  OWNER...  • 
WHATS  GOING  ON?, 


A  ROBBERY.  BUT  THANKS 
TO  HER  FLASHLIGHT 
SIGNAL,  WE'RE  ON  Ym 
THE  TRAIL.  DON'T/  I 
WORRY  ABOUT  \  I 
T?  YOUR  CASH! 


that'll  hold  her. 
.WE'LL  GET  RID  OF 
MK  HER  LATER! 


notifican  4| 
CRAWL  AND  ^ 
REACH  THAT 

-?  flashlight! 


4  a*'  thanks 

10  THOSE 
1  'rVEREADY' 
BATTERIES! 
THEY  SAVED  YOUR 
MONEY...  AND  ME!  ^ 
YOU  NEVER  GETA  DUD  WITH 

'EVEREADY'  batteries! 


NOW... FOR  ■ 
SOMEONE 
TO  SEE  MY 

signal! ' 


THEY  SHOVED  ME  DOWN  A 
STAIRWAY  INTO  A  BASEMENT  |y' 
ROOM.  I  WASTED,  GAGGED 
AND  LOCKED /N.  THEN  I  SAW 
...THE  FLASHLIGHT! 


WIRIN'’1 


,  see*  f°R 


&/EREAW" 

BRAND  , 

WNB  UV£S 

,  ”  the  Cat  Symbol  are  registered 

“EvZ CMe  and  Carbon  Corporatwn' 


WITH  “EVEREADY 


VOU  NEVER  GET  A  DW 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  oi  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day,  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these. conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kfdney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/145 

V/  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  faclory  and 
save  $3  00  1o  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

FLASTCGK  CO.,  Dept.  710,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


TABLES  and 
CirlAEiRS 

Hundreds  ot  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Folding 

Non-Folding 


FT; 


Send  For 
Cataloouc 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass 


3G7 


I  CANT  UNDERSTAND  IT- 
SHE  WAS  RAISED  OM 
PLENTY  OF  WHOLE  MILK 


THATSWHYU/ERAISE^-AND  we  get  bigger 

ALL  OUR  CALVES  ON  HEALTHIER  HEIFERS^ 

CAFSTAR  V  E\/ERY  time'  * 
k  WE  SAYE  MONEY 


So!d  at  your  nearby  Feed  Dealer's 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 

.  .  ,  formula  feed  for  cal^ 


just  a  sapling  when  I  put  on 

that  Wheeling  Channeldmiri Roof!” 


Grow  Huskier,  Healthier  Calv 
at  less  than  V2  the  cost 

of  whole  mi 


This  goes  to  prove  how  long  Wheeling  Channeldrain  Roofing 
lasts.  Actual  users  report  their  Channeldrain  roofs  lasting  15, 
20,  and  30  years  .  .  .  with  no  repairs,  no  painting,  and  no  leaks! 
Why?  Because  of  Channeldrain’s  3  exclusive  features.  1.)  extra 
lap  for  greater  strength;  2.)  extra  channel  for  greater  storm 
protection;  3.)  extra  rust  resistance  from  the  uniform  hot 
applied  coating  of  pure  zinc  over 
Cop-R-Loy  steel.  It  all  adds  up  to 
the  best  roof  for  your  money.  Re¬ 
member,  when  it  rains— it  drains! 


^Wheeling’s  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 
and  accessories  includes: 


Galvanized  Double  Cross  5-V  Crimp 
Lock  Roll  Roofing  Roofing 


Corrugated  Roofing 
and  Siding 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

WHEELING ,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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QAfjpy  anoQANDY 


Famous  Dawn  wood 
Farms  test  twins  .  .  . 
Candy,  on  milk,  pained 
10!i  lbs.  in  3  months — cost 
$57.33.  Sandy,  on  CAF- 
STAR,  pained  112  lbs.  in 
3  months  —  cost  only 
$14.95! 


The  money  you  save  when  you  raise  ca 
the  CAF-STAR  way  is  only  part  of 
profit.  The  rapid  growth  to  good  breef 
condition  (at  13  or  14  months)  and 
above-average  milk  production  of  youi  C 
STAR  cows  pay  you  real  dollars  and  cents  divide 
for  months  and  years  to  come! 


Just  like  a  BABY'S  FORMULA  .  .  .  CAF-STAR 
carefully  developed  formula  feed — scientifically  I 
fied  with  generous  quantities  of  the  proven  strei 
and  growth  elements  young  animals  need-  11 
Acids,  Vitamins,  B-G  Complex  factors,  natural! 
erals  and  other  valuable  feed  elements  are  com 
in  CAF-STAR  with  a  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  base 
young  animals  love! 


Fortified  with  AUREOMYCIN  ! 

—  the  miracle  antibiotic  which  "helps  prereu 
scours  and  promotes  sound,  rapid  develop! 
Available  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails,  and  100  1  • 
CAF-STAR  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  Get 
today  — try  the  CAF-STAR  way! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-*0* 
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Write  for  this 
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Calf  Booklet 


—  tells  how  we 
raise  champion 
calves  at  Dawn  wood  .Farms 
— gives  12  valuable  rules  for 
growing  healthy  calves  l 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

Dept.  R-42  4 ,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


Uncooked  Garbage — 

D  isease  Carrier 


Garbage  cooking  is  almost  indispensable 
to  both  public  health  and  farm  prosperity. 


recent  widespread  out¬ 
break  of  vesicular  exan¬ 
thema  (VE  disease)  has 
greatly  promoted  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  garbage  fed  to 
swine.  Public  health  of¬ 
ficials  are  now  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  widespread  interest 


conscientious  local  governing  bodies. 


in  VE  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
control  of  swine  diseases  that  are 
transmissable  to  man.  Of  these, 
trichinosis  is  of  first  importance.  The 
feeding  of  uncooked  garbage  to  hogs 
under  the  usual  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  should  not  be  tolerated  by 


The  incidence  of  trichinosis  in 
both  man  and  animals  in  the  United 
States  is  the  highest  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  England  and  Canada 
both  have  long  cooked  garbage  fed  to 
swine  and  consequently  have  only 
about  one-twelfth  the  number  of  hu¬ 
man  infections  found  in  the  United 
States.  One  person  out  of  six  in  the 
United  States,  or  about  25,000,000  of 
those  alive  today,  probably  harbor 
trichinae.  Difficulty  in  making  a 
clinical  diagnosis,  inadequate  report¬ 
ing  and  mildness  of  symptoms  are 


responsible  for  the  small  number  of 
reported  cases.  It  is  estimated  that 
of  the  60,000,000  hogs  slaughtered 
annually  in  the  United  States,  one 
and  five-tenths  per  cent  are  infected 
with  trichinae.  The  majority  of  the 
these  cases  can  be  blamed  on  raw 
garbage  feeding. 


■■ 


Pork  Products  Should  Be  Cooked 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
trichinosis,  a  few  comments  should 
be  made  about  protection  against  it 
through  meat  inspection.  The  Feder¬ 
al  meat  inspection  service  (USDA) 
makes  no  attempt  to  inspect  swine 
carcasses  for  trichinae.  To  do  so 
would  be  futile  and  leave  the  public 
with  a  false  sense  of  security.  It  does, 
however,  require  that  all  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  customarily  eaten  without 
cooking  be  properly  processed  by 
either  heating  or  freezing.  A  recent 
survey  found  that  products  treated 
in  this  manner  contained  only  dead 
trichinae.  Bacon,  fresh  pork  sausage 
and  similar  breakfast  sausage,  ham, 
pork  shoulder  and  fresh  pork  cuts 
that  have  been  cured  but  not  smoked 


or  otherwise  processed  should 
thoroughly  cooked  before  they 
eaten. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  trichinae 
get  into  the  food  of  an  innocent  i 
sumer  if  pork  sausage  is  served 
cook  in  a  public  eating  place  | 
place  a  patty  of  sausage  on  the  \v 
board  by  the  grill,  pat  it  out 
then  place  it  on  the  grill. 
bread  may  be  placed  on  the  bo; 
where  the  raw  sausage  was. 
the  sausage  is  done,  it  goes  on 
bread  and  the  sandwich  is  picked 
with  raw  shreds  of  meat  that  adh 
from  the  board.  Some  restaura 
partially  substitute  •  pork  for  beef 
the  hamburger  when  the  price 
pork  is  cheaper  than  beef.  Th 
hamburgers  are  often  served 
rare.  So,  even  though  we  do 
garbage  for  hogs,  we  must  contii 
all  possible  educational  efforts 
ward  the  adequate  cooking  of  p 
products. 

Over  200  species  of  salmon 
have  been  described,  and  many 
found  in  swine.  Salmonella, 
called  diarrheal  disease,  causing 
fection  in  man  when  contamina 


FEEDING  WHOLE  MILK  IS  NO  GUARANTEE 

OF  HEALTH  IER,  HUSKIER  CALVES ..." 


THATS  NO  GUARANTEE.. WHOLE  MIL! 

VARIES  IN  FOOD  V/ALUES 
YOU  JUST  CANT  BE  SURE! 
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lib  a  MARIETTA  SILO 


e  silo  that’s  “First  Class  for  Grass’ ’ 


Ct  gross  crop  is  a  cosh 
sp  when  you  own  o  1954 
arietta  concrete  silo, 
re's  low-cost,  nutritious 
Ming  .  .  .  more  efficient 
m  ever  ,  .  .  with  less 
ior,  Here's  yeor-’round 
eding  with  no  worries 
out  droughts  or  hazard- 
s  wecther.  You're  really 
clover  .  .  .  ond  cash 
en  you  enjoy  the  bene- 
i  of  the  finest  silo  in  the 
Id  ...  a  Morietta  con- 
'e  silo. 

Write,  now,  to  Bob 
rker  for  new  1954  Mari- 
a  cotolog  ond  eosy  fi¬ 
lling  plon. 


THE  MARIETTA 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Race  Road  at  Pulaski  Hwy.,  Baltimore 
21,  Md.,  Box  5192,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Cut  cultivating 
time  in  half! 


YETTER  CULTIGUARDS 

Throw  away  troublesome 
half-sweeps  and  fenders! 
Cultiguards  give  you  HI- 
SPEED  cultivation  .  .  .  better 
vision  for  closer  cultivation 
and  plant  protection.  Write 
for  literature. 


^fetter 


COULTER  JOINTER 

s  your  plow  pull  up  to 
easier  .  .  .  speeds  up 
n8  •  •  .  puts  more  of  your 
or  power  to  work.  Slicing 
1  cuts  and  covers  trash 
l’cs  you  cleaner  plowing, 
sands  in  use.  WRITE 
FACTS. 


m 


The  NEW  YETTER 

LOW  COST  MOWER 


- 7  Handiest  tool  on  the  farm! 

--5  Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and 
grass.  Adjustable  depth  .  .  . 
powerful  engine.  Only 
S139.50  (plus  freight). 
WRITE. 

TEr  IVIFG.  CO.,  315  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


ig°P  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930’ 


earn  while  you  learn 


sional  nursing  career  for  high  school  graduates 
.  ant*  w°roen,  three  year  course  leading  to 

i, ,  Nurse  license.  School  accredited  by  New 
II.  department  of  Education.  Beautiful  rural 

111  ihe  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Organized 

j,  '■  churches  of  all  denominations  available 
H.m- '  "Uractive  two  room  suite,  gymnasium. 
'Hupped  class  rooms  and  laboratory.  Thirty 

ilii.!1,01!1  ',y  stipends,  small  entrance  fee. 
pnVunA  catalog  and  information  write  to  — 

Ha r I  ci?.  hal.  school  of  nursing 

fine  i  VALLEY  STATE  HOSPITAL 
UALE-  NEW  YORK 


FREE  BOOKLET 

„  •  explains  all  about 

r;w  ai\c*  what  you  can  do  about  it.  Also 
i  -S  aPlous  Miller  Form-Fitting  Truss 
"pat'Ce  by  Doctors  and  thousands  of 

fon  lePts  wll°  now  enjoy  natural  freedom  and 
-at  Wor'£>  at  play.  Light  and  washable. 
•PPing  or  chafing.  Booklet  comes  in  plain, 
-  velope.  Send  today.  Address  Dept.  A, 
russ.  Drawer  611,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


dairymen 

'bit*  t5STR0GEN  test  kit  Will  soon  be 
:r  T"'s  "cw  colorimetry  method  developed  by 
ma.  e  assaY  of  Estrogens  present  in  the  urine 
e  cattle  makes  it  EASY  lor  you  to  TEST 
PRFCMqUick|y  10  determine  the  animals  that 
1 N  A  NT.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

^XOGROW  PLANT  LABORATORY 

PORT  MATILDA,  PENNA. 

11  w,  1954 


food  is  ingested,  breaks  out  frequently 
among  garbage  fed  hogs.  Poof  sani¬ 
tation  contributes  to  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  but  it  can  be  eliminated 
!  if  hogs  are  placed  in  clean  pens  and 
i  given  a  ration  containing  no  raw 
i  garbage. 

Swine  are  susceptible  to  all  three 
types  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  human 
type  is  almost  always  found  in  swine 
feci  on  raw  garbage;  therefore,  it  is 
quite  dangerous  to  feed  swine  un¬ 
cooked  garbage  from  hospitals  and 
sanatoria.  One  study  reported  30  per 
cent  of  hogs  fed  on  garbage  from  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  were  in¬ 
fected  with  the  human  type  of  the 
disease. 

Swine  erysipelas  causes  a  septi¬ 
cemia  in  swine  when  acute  and  joint 
involvement  when  chronic.  In  man 
a  local  lesion  at  the  site  of  injury 
is  produced  upon  contact  with  in¬ 
fected  swine.  Poultry  are  also  af¬ 
fected  with  this  disease  of  swine. 

In  general  brucellosis  (undulant 
fever)  m  swine  has  a  greater  clinical 
resemblance  to  brucellosis  in  man 
than  the  disease  in  cattle.  A  study 
revealed  that  Brucellosis  suis  can  be 
isolated  from  organs  and  tissues  of 
infected  animals  held  at  40  degrees 
F.  for  as  long  as  20  days  after 
slaughter.  One  could  conclude  from 
this  study  that  raw  garbage  could 
easily  spread  this  disease  through 
swine  to  man. 

Diseases  Affecting  Only  Animals 

Any  diseases  that  affect  the  health 
of  our  livestock  affect  the  public 
health,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  loss  of  food  supply  and  the  dam¬ 
aging  effects  to  our  agricultural 
economy.  Hog  cholera,  VE,  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  exclusive  animal  diseases 
spread  through  raw  garbage  feeding. 

Cholera  is  the  most  important  hog 
disease  in  the  United  States.  The 
mortality  is  high  and  vaccination 
must  be  carried  out  each  year,  once 
a  farm  is  infected.  Uncooked  pork 
scraps  in  garbage  carry  the  virus. 
Garbage  feeders  in  Canada  cook 
their  garbage,  and,  as  a  result,  there 
is  practically  no  cholera  there.  The 
United  States  now  realizes  that  this 
disease  must  be  eradicated.  Heat 
treatment  of  garbage  will  contribute 
much  to  the  success  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  for  Dr.  B.  T.  Sims,  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  has  stated,  “We  can  never 
eliminate  hog  cholera  as  long  as  we 
feed  raw  garbage.” 

Vesicular  exanthema  is  a  disease 
of  swine  which  first  appeared  in 
California  in  1932  and  remained 
endemic  in  that  State  until  1952 
when  it  spread  eastward.  In  1952,  in¬ 
fected  hogs  were  first  seen  in  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska;  the  disease  traced 
backed  to  garbage  feeding  lot  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  disease  spread  to  32  States 
and  is  still  existent  in  many.  Most 
outbreaks  have  occurred  in  raw 
garbage  feeding  establishments  but 
some  were  in  grain-fed  hogs  enroute 
to  market.  Immediately  after  the 
outbreak  was  recognized,  the  price 
of  pork  dropped  substantially,  and 
many  people  stopped  eating  pork  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adverse  publicity.  This 
illustrates  the  effects  of  disease  on 
farm  economy. 

The  last  two  outbreaks  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  this  country 
started  with  hogs  fed  raw  garbage. 
Before  stopping  these  outbreaks,  975 
farmers  had  their  herds  destroyed, 
and  it  cost  the  United  States  $100,- 
000,000  to  keep  the  disease  from  en¬ 
tering  this  country  from  Mexico.  No 
wonder  we  are  terrified  at  the  exist¬ 
ing  possibility  of  VE  masking  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  all  over  the 
country. 

Some  States  now  have  laws  re¬ 
quiring  the  cooking  of  all  garbage 
fed  to  swine.  These  laws  also  take 
into  consideration  the  sanitation  of 
such  feeding  establishments,  includ¬ 
ing  rat  and  fly  control.  At  last  we 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
prevention,  control  and  eradication  of 
trichinosis,  vesicular  exanthema  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease  depends  upon 
the  elimination  of  raw  garbage  feed¬ 
ing  of  livestock  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  at  last  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  Martin  P.  Hines,  D.  V.  M 


[Eds:  The  foregoing  article  was 
presented  in  part  by  Dr.  Hines  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Sanitation  Seminar  at 
Athens,  West  Virginia.] 


"I  Like  My  NewDari-Kool 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler”- 


says  George  Pimm,  Coldenham,  N.Y. 


>  BULK  MILK  COOLER  <* 

The  Hulk  Cooler  /hath  JH  TO  Years  Ahead  j 


Milk  is  rapidly  cooled 
to  well  below  40°.  as¬ 
suring  a  low  bacteria 
count  and  better  milk. 
Because  the  coolant 
is  ice-water  —  the 
milk  cannot  freeze. 

Dari-Kool  tanks  are 
easy  to  clean  and  may 
he  sanitized  with  hot 
water  without  dam¬ 
age. 

Units  are  ready  to 
plug  in.  Nothing  else 
to  buy  or  install. 

In  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes  from  100-  to  700- 
gallon  capacities. 


Write  Dept.  53  for  Complete  Information 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1444  EAST  WASHINGTON  AVENUE  •  MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS,  CISTERNS  Famous  »7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Six  Blade  impeller  Uses  any  V*  to  Vi 
H  P.  Motor  Wilt  not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  JQ95 
Order,  or  C  0  D . .  ,  .  Q  mm 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 
70C0  GPH  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller,  r  inlet—  1"  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check,  $  i  1  9  5 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D .  |  |  ins. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBOROZO  NEW  JERSEY 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

\\Write  for  Folder 


0HN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  1. 


LOAD  UP  YOUR  PIPE 
WITH  TOBACCO  THAT  WILL 


ANGLING  FOR  FLAVOR 
THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL? 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CANT  BITE! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND  OF 
CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS  IS 
EXTRA-AGED  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
TONGUE  BITE.  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH  NEVER  LEAVES  A 
SOGGY  HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE  . 
STAYS  LIT  TO  THE  LAST  PUFF. 


CATCH  YOUR  MOST  MEMORABLE 
PIPE  SMOKING  THRILL! 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


309 


WITH  PASTURE 

(n&k&  mine  & 

WIRTHMORE 

CHALLENGER 

COARSE  RATION 


Guard  the  health  of  your  slock  ^ 
and  protect  your  equipment 

INCREASE  PRODUCTIVITY 


INSTALL  „  _  - 

EXHAUST 

fans 


Quickly  remove;  mj  'is-isS&s..,-. 
foul  air,  dust,  ^  Nappl 
smoke,  fumes  and  )■  ^P|||j| 

excess  heat!  VBR  ||§| 

ASSEMBLIES)  ||1 

READY  TO  *•  1 

INSTALL 

♦  Aluminum  Blade- 
No  Spark* 

•  Sturdy  Steel  Frame 

•  High  Volume  Propeller 

♦  Heavy  Duty  Motor 

.  115  vo!ts-S0  cy.-i  PH.-AC  ONLY 


lows:  Tillage  (per  acre)  —  two- 

bottom.  plow,  $3.25-4.00;  three- 
bottom  plow,  $2.75-3.50;  disk  har¬ 
row,  10-foot  tandem,  $1.15-1.40;  drag 
harrow,  20-foot,  75  to  85  cents; 
double-gang  corrugated  roller,  $1.00- 
1.25. 

Planting  (per  acre)  —  driLl  small 
grain  IOV2  foot,  $1.20-1.45;  fertilizer 
drill,  grain  and  fertilizer  10 V2  foot, 
$1.80-2.15;  seeding  alfalfa,  clover, 
grasses,  cultipacker  seeder,  $1.15- 
1.40;  row  crop,  drill,  two-row,  $1.80- 
2.15,  four-row,  $1.15-1.40;  check  row, 
four-row,  $1.70-2.00,  four-row  and 
fertilizer,  $2.00-2.40.  Cultivation  (per 
acre) — weeder,  four-row,  75  to  90 
cents;  rotary  hoe,  two-row,  $1.15- 
1.40;  shovel  or  sweeps,  two-row, 
$1.60-2.00;  four-row  $1.25-1.50. 

Harvesting  —  corn  picking,  two- 
row,  $5.00-6.00  (picker-sheiler,  add 
1.5  cents  per  bu.  per  acre) ;  hauling 
from  field,  elevating  and  binning,  6-7 
cents  per  bu.;  combining,  direct  or 
pickup,  $5.00-6.00  per  acre;  wind¬ 
rowing,  $2.00-2.40  per  acre;  forage 
harvesting,  corn  or  Sorghums  field 
cut,  $7.50-9.00  per  acre;  grass  and 
legumes,  field  cut,  $5.50-7.50  per  acre; 
haul,  elevate  or  blow  and  pack  si¬ 
lage,  $1.50-1.90  per  ton;  shell  corn, 
3-4  cents  per  bu. 

Haying  —  mowing,  $1.50-1.80  per 
acre;  raking  hay,  $1.15-1.40  per 
'  acre;  loading  and  hauling  loose  hay, 
$3.50-4.20  per  acre;  baling,  automatic 
field  baLe,  including  tie,  $3.90-4.60 
per  ton;  pickup,  haul-  and  store  bales, 
$3.25-3.90  per  ton. 

Processing — grind  shelled  corn,  8- 
10  cents  per  bu.;  grind  ear  corn,  9-12 
cents  per  bu.;  grind  cobs  for  litter, 
20-30  cents  per  cwt.;  grind  oats  or 
small  grains,  9-11  cents  per  bu. 

.  Fertilizing — load,  haul  and  spread 
manure  (average  length  of  haul,  two 
miles  one  way)  $2.20-2.60  per  ton; 
spread  commercial  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast,  $1.60-1.95  per  acre. 

Spraying  —  spray  2,4-D  (corn  or 
flat  work  includes  2,4-D),  $2.60  to 
3.15  per  acre;  spray  corn  borer  (no 
materials  furnished),  65  to  75  cents 
per  acre;  spray  DDT,  fly  control  in 
buildings  and  around  lot,  men  (no 
materials),  $3.60  to  4.50  per  hour. 

Miscellaneous  —  clip  pastures, 
$1.45-1.70  per  acre;  cut  cornstalks, 
rotary  -cutter,  $2.60-3.15  per  acre; 
bore-  post  holes,  25-30  cents  each; 
clearing  brush,  40  cents  per  100 
square  feet;  hedge  rows,  $15  per  100 
linear  feet;  sawing  wood,  chain  saw, 
$4.00-5.00  per  hour. 


Conserve*  Heal  and  Seals  Oat  Snow,  Rain, 
Wind,  and  Insects! 

Snug  Fitting  Aluminum  Lau vers- Beanie  Beajingi 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Approx.  Fan  Price  Shutter 
Propeller  Cu  Ft.  F.O.B  Price  F  0  8 
Diameter  a  Min  Detroit  Detroit 


COVERED  CORD  AND  PLUG  ATTACHES) 
UNDERWRITERS  APPROVED 


ATLAS  "A" 
DEBARKINI 
CQMP0UN 


companies.  Loosen 
bark  so  it  fails  off 0 
is  easily  peeled  a 
convenient  time . . 
also  has  other  ad 
vantages.  Simple  t 
use  .  .  .  best  result 


tttiallSPli  piete  informat 

!  Debarking  Bvlhtin 


FREE 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMP  AN 

BOUND  8ROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $3.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . . .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Win,  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
33.3  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New -York  City-  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.)  .  ; .  ...  ;  -  *  . 


DEPT.  12. 


77  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
CO.,  6529  BROADWAY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Meet  Your  Needs 
WITH  USED 


Quonset  Huts! 


Modern  Protection  Provides 
Comfort  and  Holding  Securlt; 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wear 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  **"1! 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  pro 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  with  out  c 
obligation.  Simply  «end  name  and  ao 
and  full  detail*  of  the  new  and  differei’ 


CALF  SCOURS  Wff 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 


spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 
$.1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H „  W„  NAVLOR 
CO..  Morris  6,  N.Y, 


PAINT  »Year  End  Inventory  CM 

By  galionage:  2200  flat  white.  1450  cre4n',.)  rjH 


221  RAILROAD  AVE 
HARRISON, 
OHIO 


IA  Y  r  U  Yfl  vs  rite  for  information  On 
1#  ill  R  a*  fa  1  \  what  etepa  8n  inventor  should 
1  TTi  I  Kai  II  a  V  take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

B4?  COLUMBIAN  Bl  DO  WASHINGTON  t.  0  O 


|  700  green.  1400  outside  white,.  Price, 
j  $1 : 1 5  per  gallon.  remittance;  wi 


COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO 


PREVENT  DEER 

I  -‘Deer  Fly",  new  electronic 
i  to  provide  automatic.  4" 

I  crop.  Only  $19.00  (including 
i  dealer  or  write  direct  for 
WILDLIFE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc 

THE  RURAL  NEW 


deer  repellent :  « 
continuous  protect'011, 
-  -  warranty). 

free;,  fold 


—  GOV'T  SURPLUS 
3.  KEG 

NEWINGTON.  CONN 


You  needn’t;  §riap  ^  at  me. 'I’m  not 
Ezra  T.'  Benson." 


AGENTS  WANTED 

BOSTON  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO..  DEDHAM.  MASS 
Mfgrs.  of  Underwriters'  Approved  Lightning  O-jnduutort 


Free  Catalog. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Outside.  Factory  Prices 
WHITE  PAINT  CO., 


Send  Cheek  or  Money  Order.  C.O.D.  accepted. 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  CO. 

4550  MAYBURY  GRAND  AVE., DETROIT  8,  MICH 


7anAmo6f/e  takes 

compressed  air  anywhere 


DIRENE 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFEtD 


12" 

1500 

24.95 

6  00 

16" 

2200 

29.95 

7.50 

18" 

2750 

34.95 

8  00 

20" 

4700 

39.95 

925 

24" 

5500 

44.95 

10  50 

30" 

6200 

49.95 

13.50 

o&rteatr 


The  drop  to  75  per  cent  of  parity 
dairy  support  prices  has  already 
aken  place,  but  legislators  who 
mshed  for  congressional  action  to 
, revent  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jenson  from  making  the  cut  have 
l0t  been  stopped  by  the  accom- 
ilished  fact.  These  lawmakers  mere- 
y  point  out  that  it  is  entirely  legal 
o  raise  a  price  support  level  after 
■  has  gone  into  effect.  And  they  are 
et  to  back  legislation  which  will 
aise  the  levels. 

Several  additional  factors  have 
ntered  the  picture,  however.  Sen. 
leorge  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman 
f  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
produced  a  dairy  price  support  bill 
or  himself  and  for  Senators  Clinton 
i.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.),  former 
ecretary  of  agriculture  in  the  Tru¬ 
man  cabinet,  and  Irving  M.  Ives 
R..  N.  Y.).  This  bill  would  reassert 
75  per  cent  of  parity -to  90  per 
ent  support  range  for  milk  and  its 
roducts,  but  would  tie  the  actual 
:vel  to  the  price  supports  on  feed 
rains.  In  effect,  this  factor  would 
roduce  a  support  level  of  about  80 
er  cent  of  parity  for  the  current 
ear. 

Another  new  factor  in  the  situ- 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  many 
utter  processors  during  the  first 
ays  of  the  new,  lower  price  support 
ivels  unexpectedly  dropped  prices 
ir  below  the  level  dictated  by  the 
rop  in  supports.  In  some  places, 
utter  was  selling  at  retail  for  not 
mch  more  than  the  government 
-ould  pay.  Obviodsly,  somebody  was 
tking  a  loss. 

Another  factor  was  Secretary  Ben¬ 
in’s  campaign  to  make  the  new  sup- 
ort  levels  work.  He  began  an  in- 
ustry-wide  dairy  promotion  cam- 
lign  on  the  day  the  price  support 
vel  was  cut,  and  planned  to  con- 
nue  it  through  June  Dairy  Month, 
he  industry  explained  the  too-deep 
itail  price  cuts  as  fitting  in  with 
lis  campaign. 

The  deadline  enters  the  picture  in 
irm  of  the  necessity  for  congression- 
action  of  some  sort  on  the  farm 
■ogram.  The  administration  has  put 
?  Senate  action  on  the  wool  direct- 
lyments  price  support  bill  in  order 
i  give  the  cut  in  dairy  price  sup- 
irts  time  to  go  into  effect.  But  ae¬ 
on  cannot  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Present  schedules,  in  addition, 
ill  for  both  Senate  and  House 
griculture  Committees  to  begin 
•awing  up  overall  farm  legislation 
)out  May  1.  It  still  appears  that 
ie  wool  bill  in  the  Senate  will  be 
ie  first  (and  last)  test  of  strength. 
However,  Senate  backers  of  higher 
dry  support  prices  propose  to  take 
e  first  opportunity.  They  will  fight 
out  on  the  floor,  if  the  wool  bill 
called  up  first.  If  Sen.  Aiken  moves 
r  consideration  of  his  dairy  bill 
ther  alone  or,  as  he  has  indicated, 
a  part  of  the  general  farm  bill, 
cy  will  fight  it  out  in  Committee. 


If  the  test  comes  on  the  floor  or  if 
it  comes  within  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  the  dairy  legis¬ 
lators  say  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
They  claim  they  have  the  votes  both 
places  to  put  over  a  bill  introduced 
by  a  number  of  Senators  which 
would  limit  dairy  price  support  drops 
to  five  per  cent  in  any  one  year,  and 
of  course  they  would  write  in  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  put  the  level  back  up  for 
this  year. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  they 
can  kill  Chairman  Aiken’s  own  bill 
in  Committee,  and  substitute  the 
measure  with  so  many  backers.  They 
will  probably  select  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sen.  Edward  J.  Thye  (R., 
Minn.  )  in  order  to  have  the  Re¬ 
publican  name  with  most  seniority; 
or,  if  the  test  comes  on  the  floor, 
Thye  will  probably  be  the  one  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  the  wool  bill. 

The  Thye  bill,  and  the  numerous 
others,  carry  another  significant  pro¬ 
vision.  The  bills  say  that  dairy  price 
supports  not  only  cannot  be  cut  more 
than  five  per  cent  each  year,  but 
also  that  milk  product  prices  must  be 
supported  at  levels  comparing  with 
supports  on  the  basic  commodities. 
This  is  stronger  than  the  Aiken  bill’s 
coupling  milk  with  feed  grains,  since 
some  feed  grains  are  not  supported 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  then  at  be¬ 
tween  60  per  cent  and  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  The  basics  this  year  are  at 
a  mandatory  90  per  cent. 

This  is  the  background  for  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  determination  to  prove 
as  fast  as  possible  that  lower  dairy 
supports  will  work  as  he  has  pre¬ 
dicted.  That  the  administration  also 
fears  it  may  lose  on  both  dairy  pro¬ 
duct  and  basic  commodity  price  sup¬ 
port  legislation  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  again  being 
warned  that  President  Eisenhower 
will  veto  even  his  own  farm  program 
if  it  comes  up  to  the  White  House 
with  repeal  of  the  dairy  price  sup¬ 
port  slash  and  with  extension  of  90 
per  cent  of  parity  on  the  basics. 

Harry  Lando 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Take  the  Gamble  Out  of 

Hay  Making 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Ladino  for  Long-Lived 

Pasture 

By  B.  A.  Brown 

•  Care  of  the  Coming  Milk 
Makers 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Livestock  Parasites  Are  Ex¬ 

pensive  Boarders 
By  Dr.  D.  C.  Boughton 

•  Sheep  Shearing  Time 

A  Pictorial  Presentation 

•  When  Pullets  Are  Confined 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  There  Is  Nothing  Like  An 

Egg 

By  Robert  R.  Parks 


Wolves  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Their  Farm  Visits  Were  Short 
John  Menshausen  holds  the  35-pound 
wolf  he  shot  attacking  Saratoga 
County  sheep.  Timothy  Mitchell  and 
Robert  Trieble  (r.),  Ballston  Spa 
farmers,  hold  up  a  brush  wolf  they 
shot  in  Ballston  Center,  N.  Y. 


'Y-W3V!  JAa'TJS  3FT 


Fred  C.  Fraser,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
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Keep  more  hens 

without  extra  work 


LAYING  HOUSE 

The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
offers  243  plans  to  increase  income  and  save  time 

Here  you  see  poultry  buildings  and  equipment  items  that  are 
helping  poultry  raisers  keep  more  layers — and  make  more 
money — without  extra  work.  The  laying  houses,  for  example, 
have  feed  rooms  that  open  right  into  the  pens  .  .  .  wide  doors 
and  litter  chutes  to  simplify  cleaning  .  .  .  nests  that  permit 
eggs  to  be  gathered  quickly.  The  feed  and  litter  carrier  rolls 
along  on  a  ceiling  track  to  save  time  and  work,  while  the 
efficient  mash  feeder  requires  filling  only  once  a  day. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples.  The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service  contains  more  than  200  plans  to  save 
chore  time  and  increase  cash  income  for  dairymen,  hog  and 
beef  raisers,  turkey  raisers  and  other  farmers.  All  these  plans 
were  designed  by  experts— and  engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser  to 
insure  rugged,  economical  construction  at  low  cost.  If  you  plan 
to  build,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  study  all  these  plans  in  the 
4-Square  portfolio  at  the  office  of  your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer.  And  send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service  catalog  which  illustrates  many  of  these 
excellent  farm  buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


Mail  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  64-page  | 

•  book  of  modern,  chore-saving 
buildings.  L 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

•  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Modern 
Homes  and  Buildings  for  the  Farm.” 


~I 

| 

I 

! 


Name. 


A  ddress _ _ _ 

City _ _  _ _ State _ 

- 1 


A  PRODUCT  OF 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
DRIED  SOLUBLES 


PUBLICKER  INDUSTRIES  INC 

1429  WALNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  2  PA 
PHONE:  LOCUST  4-1400 


Ideal  for 
Grass  Silage 


Have  you  enough  silo  capacity  to  fake  care 
of  the  increasing  popular  grass  silage? 
Dairy  herds  like  grass  feed.  And  dairy 
farmers  like  the  Harder  for  grass  silage 
because — 

—  the  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  5IILO 
is  specially  constructed  to  serve  perfectly 
for  silage.  The  extra  heavy  hooping  of  a 
Harder  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
extreme  pressures  of  grass  silage.  And 
the  famous  Aquastatic  method  provides  a 
stronger,  denser,  more  airtight  interior 
plaster  coating. 

Yes,  a  Harder  is  " Your  Best  Silo'  Value''’  for 


Pennsylvania  4-H  Winners 

Ruth  C.  Ackerman  of  West  Newton  and  Charles  Mashtaler  of  Chalfont,  have 
received  the  annual  Gyger  4-H  achievement  awards. 


grass  and  corn  silage. 


These  features  and  many  moire  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value." 
Write  fair  literature. 


Northern  Pennsylvania  herds  took 
top  honors  in  DHIA  work  for  1953 
on  the  basis  of  summaries  just  com¬ 
pleted.  Ormsby  Winsome  Fobes,  15- 
year-old  registered  Holstein  owned 
by  Emerson  Barror,  Ogdensburg, 
Tioga  Co.,  outdid  all  others,  of  96,121 


PACO 


MOLASSES  DISTILLERS 
DRIED  SOLUBLES 


m 


Keep  the 
of  Spring 
Your  Silage  ! 


of  PACO  added 
now  to  each  ton  assures  a 


Winter  Supply  of  Sweet,  Palatable  Silage 
from  Your  Grasslands  I 


Here’s  an  entirely  new  angle  in  cattle  feeding 
one  that  has  been  tested  and  proved  highly 
efficient  in  many  kinds  of  ensilage. 

The  physical  properties  of  PACO  not  only 
conserve  your  silage,  but  the  proteins, 
essential  minerals  and  biological  factors 
improve  feed  value  .  .  .  PACO  helps  retain 
the  color,  fragrance  and  palatability  of  fresh 
grass  ...  it  promotes  appetite  and  easy 
digestion  ...  it  helps  maintain  healthy  body 
weight  and  to  increase  milk  production  .  . 
there  is  no  waste  through  leaching, 
because  PACO  is  a  dry,  granular,  dustless 
material  that  retards  seepage  of  the 
Grass  Juice  Factor. 


50-LB.  PAPER  BAGS 

Write  us  for  complete 


information.  Include 
name  of  your  favorite 
feed'dealer. 


SEE  your  local  Feed  Dealer  for  prices 
and  delivery. 


enrolled,  in  butterfat  with  1,001.9 
pounds.  However,  her  22,497  pound 
of  milk  were  bettered  by  the  23,944 
pound  record  of  Mona  Jewell  Rag- 
apple,  six-year-old  in  the  registered 
Holstein  herd  of  Robert  G.  Smales 
Springville,  Susquehanna  Co.  Wood- 
bourne  Farms,  Dimock,  Susquehanna 
Co.  had  high  herd  fat  average  of 
676.4  pounds  for  its  34  registers 
Holsteins,  and  high  twice-daily  milk¬ 
ing  average  of  17,757  pounds  per 
cow.  Highest  average  of  all  in  milk 
was  made  on  three  times  milking  by 
the  92  registered  and  grade  Holsteins 
in  the  herd  of  Rockview  Branch, 
Western  Penitentiary,  near  Belle- 
fonte,  Centre  Co.,  with  18,228  pounds 
each.  Centre  County  No.  1  was  high 
association,  its  517  cows  averaging 
11,619  pounds  of  milk  and  443.9 
pounds  of  fat.  Potter  was  high 
county,  its  868  cows  averaging  10,720 
pounds  of  milk  and  424.9  pounds  of 
fat.  Per  cow  average  milk  produc¬ 
tion  for  all  DHIA  cows  rose  from 
9,152  in  1952  to  9,186,  a  new  all-time 
high,  while  butterfat  averages  were 
364.6  for  the  second  highest  mark- 
just  5.1  pounds  under  the  369.7  high 
set  in  1950.  _ 


Advances  in  dairy  artificial  breed 
ing  in  the  next  20  years  may  be  even 
more  spectacular  than  progress  to 
date,  Dr.  H.  A.  Herman,  Colum 
bia.  Mo.,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Artificial 
Breeders,  told  Western  Pensylvania 
Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative  dele¬ 
gates  at  their  recent  10th  annual 
meeting  at  Clarion.  He  predicted 
that,  by  holding  semen  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures  and  thus  prolonging  its 
life,  fewer  bulls  will  be  needed  and 
only  the  best  bulls  will  be  used 
generally,  limiting  younger  sires  to 
token  service  for  proof  purposes.  He 
said  artificial  service  already  has 
made  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
the  national  dairy  picture.  Superior 
sires  have  upgraded  herds  to  the  point 
where  butterfat  production  by  arti¬ 
ficially  sired  cows  is  double  that  for 
the  average  of  all  our  cows. 


Gyger  4-H  awards  for  1954  have 
been  won  by  Ruth  C.  Ackerman,  18. 
West  Newton,  Westmoreland  County, 
and  Charles  Mashtaler,  20,  Chalfont, 
Bucks  County.  Each  gets  $25  cash  as 
the  fourth  of  a  series  of  five  annual 
awards  to  a  Pennsylvania  4-H  boy 
and  a  girl  club  member  who  do 
best  in  achievement.  The  awards 
were  established  bv  former  Judgt 
James  Milholland  of  Pittsburgh,  »' 
memory  of  the  late  F.  H.  Gyger  ol 
Kimberton,  Chester  County,  hi- 
friend  and  former  fellow  member  ol 
the  board  of  trustees  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 

Both  of  the  recipients  are  rneni- 
bers  of  the  Grange,  active  in  othei 
community  affairs  and  also  h^' 
won  other  high  4-H  honors,  includ¬ 
ing  expense-paid  visits  to  the  P 
Congress  in  Chicago.  Miss  Ackermai 
attended  the  Congress  in  1951,  a- 
State  food  preparation  winner, 
Mashtaler  in  1952,  as  State  Winn 
in  home  gardening,  a  project  whic 
has  given  him  six  county  champ101' 
ships. 

Improved  grass  and  legume  stands 


together  with  their  proper  matiag 
ment  and  harvesting,  and  .e*cll, 
utilization,  have  won  citations 
151  farmers  in  the  1953  PennsyN311 
Grassland  Club.  Scored  by  c0LU 
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before  you  buy  any 

Concrete 
Silo 

One  look  will  tell  you — the  Craine 
Concrete  “Vibra-Tberm”  Stave  gives 
you  advantages  you  can’t  buy  in  any 
other  concrete  silo!  See  that  extra 
thickness  —  a  full  thick  —  with 
5  dead  air  cells  in  every  stave  for 
extra  insulation.  See  the  super- 
smooth,  dense  concrete  —  with  a 
hard,  non-porous  finish  that  resists 
acid  attack.  The  Vibra-Therm  stave 
is  produced  by  a  special  process 
which  vibrates  each  stave  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cast  —  assuring  a  uni¬ 
form,  dense  concrete  with  no  “weak 
spots.”  The  Craine  Vibra-Therm 
stave  is  23"^  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  concrete  staves! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

See  why  the  CRAINE  is  your  best 
concrete  buy!  Write  for  full  details 
on  the  Craine  Concrete  —  and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 

silos. 

C? cine,  Inc.,  42 4  Toft  St.,  No, with,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


LIME  .  FERTILIZER  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU  i 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

Sturdy  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
nicuiey  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
toYou-Plan.  Saves  over  J100  per 
machine  Famousquality,  long  lasting  con 
Sanction  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  Instant  shut-ofl  Precision  How  control 
rot  accurate  spreading  or  seeding  Fxact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs  per  acre  Si7e$ 
Jto  14  It  Special  sizes  tor  small  tiding 
•  rac’ors  and  garden  tractors  Over  14  000 
now  working  m48  stales  Absolute  Iron  Clad 
Guarantee  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  IE  N.  j. 


SffOWER^W 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mi  es  perfect  blend  in  1  0  min.,  S 
tires;,  70C  to  4000  lbs.  capacity, 
tnves  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
■  Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 
bmwei  Mi0.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  HI. 


GUNCO 

DEPTH  GAUGE  WHEEL 

for  uniform  plowing  with 
Ford,  Ferguson  and  other 
mounted  plows.  Eliminates 
adjusting  of  control  lever 
to  maintain  uniform  depth. 

PRICE  ^2-4.50 

Parcel  Post  Paid. 

GUNNING 

FRANKFORT. 


^KAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays  j 

IRRIGATES  Yowr  Garden,  etc. 

“p”  PUMP  has  1.001  year  ’round 
cpuT  ?^seA  Sarden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
C’,.3,60  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
M,.L25  Use  '/e  to  %  HP  motor. 

Cine  'S,uB||ng  included.  DOES  NOT 
viithG„  ?R  PUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
ANTPcder-  MONEY  BACK  GUAB- 
Pumcc  -  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
uwpS  in  all  sizes. 


Ubawco  pumps 

—  e  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695^ 


prPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELl  CHEAt 

Wsrrili*  Ne"  a,Hi  ,Bed  Tractor  Parts,  150  Mo.lels 
SURPi  no  unmediate  uuotations.  satisfaction  guar 

u«PLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP.,  Fargo,  N.  D 


April  17,  1954 


rommiL.ce.s  on  _a  base  of  100  as  a 
perfect  see re,  07  rated  90  or  better, 
77  were  between  80  and  90.  and  37 
were  between  70  and  80.  This  was 
the  third  year  for  the  club  which  was 
originated  in  1951  by  the  agricultural 
extension  service  as  a  feature  of  its 
Pennsylvania  grassland  farming  pro¬ 
gram.  The  club  was  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  better  grassland  stands  to 
give  dairy  and  livestock  farmers 
abundant  economical  feed,  thereby 
making  more  animal  products  avail¬ 
able  for  the  human  diet.  Four 
counties,  McKean,  Butler,  Mifflin, 
and  York,  tied  for  first  place  with 
five  farmers  from  each  registered  in 
the  top  bracket.  Twenty-six  counties 
participated  in  the  contest. 


In  formally  opening  a  State  poul¬ 
try  diagnostic  laboratory  recently  at 
Butler,  Butler  County,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Horst  indicated  that 
these  installations  eventually  are  to 
be  made  available  to  the  State’s 
whole  livestock  industry.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  as  to 
when  this  livestock  service  is  to  start. 
The  Butler  laboratory  will  service  a 
20-county  Western,  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  centering  at  Butler  where  poul¬ 
try  interests  of  the  area  already  were 
focused  in  the  Butler  Egg  and 
Poultry  Cooperative  that  does  a  five- 
million  dollar  annual  business  in 
eggs  and  dressed  poultry.  Daniel  P. 
Ehlers  is  pathologist  in  charge.  Five 
of  the  poultry  diagnostic  laboratories 
are  being  erected  at  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  locations — Doylestown  in  Bucks 
County,  Kennett  Square  in  Chester 
County,  and  State  College,  Centre 
County,  in  addition  to  those  at  Butler 
and  Tunkhannock. 


Beef  and  dairy  cattle  numbers  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  increased  three 
per  cent  during  1953,  reaching  a 
total  of  1,954,000  head  on  January  1 
of  this  year,  the  highest  in  74  years. 
While  cattle  numbers  increased  three 
per  cent  between  the  January  1  in¬ 
ventories,  total  value  dropped  about 
28  per  cent.  Hog  numbers  were  down 
18  per  cent,  sheep  and  lambs  up  one 
per  cent,  horses  down  five  per  cent 
and  mules  down  22  per  cent.  Chick¬ 
ens  on  farms  of  the  State  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  excluding  commercial  broilers, 
totaled  an  all-time  record  of  28.312,- 
000.  This  was  five  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  while  the  value 
was  about  the  same,  $48,130,000. 
Turkeys  on  hand  totaled  246.000— up 
10  per  cent  and  valued  at  $1,722,000. 


Students  in  agriculture  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  have  sched¬ 
uled  their  annual  Little  "international 
Livestock  Exposition  for  Saturday, 
April  24,  with  Edgar  Fehnel  of  Naz¬ 
areth  acting  _as  show  ■  manager  and 
William  C.  Kelly  of  Clarksburg-,  his 
assistant.  The  Block  and  Bridle  Club, 
of  which  Robert  Herr  of  Lancaster 
is  president,  is  sponsoring  the  event. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


N.  Y.  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Meetings 

At  last  month’s  Farm  and  Home 
"Week  at  Cornell  University,  the  beef 
cattle  breeders  associations  met  and 
elected  the  following  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  : 

Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn.:  President, 
Clinton  Maldoon,  Clayton;  vice-pres., 
Kenneth  Noble,  Lin  wood;  secy-treas., 
M.  D.  Lacy,  Cornell;  directors  — 
Kenneth  Noble;  Ralph  H.  Poole, 
Geneva;  Harold  Brown.  Brant  Lake; 
Earl  Angell,  Durhamville;  and  Robert 
Dennis,  Jasper. 

Hereford  Breeders’  Assn.:  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Debruc-que,  Canastota; 
vice-pres.,  Ronald  Welcher,  Newark; 
secy.,  M,  D.  Lacy;  treas.,  S.  W. 
Hagan,  Munnsville;  directors  —  F. 
James  Williams,  Jr.,  Pleasant  Valley; 
Scott  Praxler,  Dansville;  John 
Debrucque;  Gerald  Orbaker,  William¬ 
son;  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Medina;  J.  D. 
McKinnon,  Elmira;  and  Ronald 
Welcher. 

Northeastern  Aberdeen  -Angus 
Breeders’  Assn.:  President,  Myndert 
Pangburn,  East  Aurora;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  William  Slaight,  Dansville, 
William  Landauer,  Red  Hook,  and 
Jack  Frederickson,  Stanley;  seev.,  J. 
I.  Miller,  Cornell;  treas.,  J.  W.  Stiles, 
Cortland;  directors — Lee  Leachman, 
Rhinebeck,  and  E.  O'Boyle,  Katonah. 

Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn.:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Howard  Potter,  Shortsville; 
vice-pres.,  Lester  Inglam,  Fredonia; 
secy-treas.,  Tom  Donlv,  King  Ferry; 
directors  —  Ernest  Shellar’barger,  { 
Syracuse,  and  B.  G.  Miner,  Sheridan.  ] 


CALF  STARTER 

MADE  FROM  EASTERN  MILK 

Many  Eastern  dairymen  and  our  own  Cherry 
Hill  Farm  are  raising  big,  healthy  calves  —  the 
money-making  cows  of  tomorrow  —  on  Hood 
Calf  Starter  .  .  . 

28%  PROTEIN  3%  FAT  4%  FIBER 

BOY  ECONOMICAL 
HOOD  CALF  STARTER 

■—  the  complete  calf  food  - — 

T  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S 

dip  this  coupon  Now! 

FEED  DIVISION,  H.  P.  HOOD  &  SONS 

500  Rutherford  Ave.,  Boston  29,  Moss. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  FREE  (Heed  CALF  STARTER  Folder  and  Feeding 
Guide.  Also  send  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  Dealer. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  .  .  . 


.*  ■ 


•  * 


*  - 


E!  SURE!  tmcimi 


IT'S  SHOCKING  .  .  .  the  profits  you 
can  make  In  grassland  farming  using 
HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS.  It's  the 
perfect  stock  control,  weed  control, 
pasture  control  system  farmers  ore  turn¬ 
ing  to  all  over  the  country.  HOL-DEM'S 
“Weed  Clipper"  actien  clips  off  weeds 
on  contact  without  shorting  out  your 
fence  wire  .  .  .  controls  all  stock  by  shock 
in  any  weather  or  soil  condition.  HOL- 
DEM  is  the  world's  largest  maker  of  ap¬ 
proved,  non-shorting  fence  controllers. 

WRITE 
TODAY 

. . .  for  our  free 
folder  ‘'Pasture 
Rotation.” 


419  NORTH  HANOVER 
CARLISLE,  PA.  PHONE:  1716 


MODEL  45 
115  Volt  AC 
MOST  FOR 
YOUR 
MONEY! 


HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  CO. 
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Harris  Turkey  Farm,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Sturt  with 

D&  Witt’s  Progeny  Tested 
LEI  &  SMITH  STRAIN 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

The  characteristics  that  made  the  Harris 
turkey  great  are  fixed  in  Lee  &  Smith  Strain 
through  Progeny  Testing. 

Get  full  story  on  extra-profit  turkeys. 
Just  send  post-card  for  big  FREE  Turkey 
Catalog  which  tells  you  all  about  Pro* 
geny  Testing! 

Also  Broad  Breasted  White 
Hollands  and  DeWitt's  Special 
“Broiler  Built"  Beltsvilles. 

POULTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE 
SHIPMENT. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


DeWitt’s  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Phone  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


C.  Lukas  Poults 

Never  Pullorum  reactor.  Some  choice  dates  still 
open.  Also  hatching  eggs,  85%  fertility 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices  and  dates. 

C.  LUKAS,  Ridgewood  Turkey  Hatchery 

PAP.AMUS  RD.,  PARAMUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  ONE  UNO  ONLY 

?,1“iTbK55",to ■,St,r“„a*™nahi“  KA 

Tomorrow  in  the  Retail  Size  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and 
Pentia  Thompsons  Medium  Size  Broadwhites.  They 
are  Better  Balanced  a nd  ideal  «on fil^'™en0t cTn hfqV 
PRICES  AND  PICTURE  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  DOELl’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  .^S.  “ASS.  PULLORU  M  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORD  ROAD, _  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

Broadbreavted  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville 

White  day  old  poults  available  weekly  100  »  Uve r de¬ 
livery  .guaranteed.  Circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BOX  8-Y,  PENNA. 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -U  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  42  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

_  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  — — 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any^  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

•viatiirp  nuicklv  Write  for  CstsloQ. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN  ORCUTT  WHITES 


-  RMUmunil  w  nvw  .  .  •  ■  -  •  -  «.  n 

Available  for  85c  per  poult  on  April  12,  19.  may  6 
and  24  for  orders  of  100  poults  or  m0^?-w5rdSrRpp^ct 

direct  from  this  advertisement  PINE  CREEK 

TURKEY  ROOST,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


poults  MEAD0WBR00K  ducklings 

PA  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
pri  -sv  . '  LE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U.S.D.A.  —  biC 
IMPERIAL  MAM.  PEKIN  Ducklings  $26.50-100. 
MEADOW  BROOK  PLTY  FARM.  Richfield  II.  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 


MEDIUM  SIZE.  EXCELLENT  MEAT  TYPE. 
Straight  Run,  Limited  Number  Sexed. 

REIS  TURKEY  FARM,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

MUSCOVY  DUCKS.  G.UINEAS,  TURKEYS,  RARE 
BANTAMS.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 

—  - - — - — - w~ - :  “ 

STATE  of  MAINE  Quality  Poults.  B.B.  Wh.  Hollands, 
B  B.  Bronze  and  Beltsvills  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved 
Clean.  RALPH  SANBORN,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine 

Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
DUCKLINGS  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  *i.tl1l1SlLs’  dckmja' 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

guineas 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  S10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired  ■  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

for  an  average  of  0.36  pounds  per 
head  daily. 

In  the  sheep  shearing  contest, 
Frank  Obrochta  of  Hammondsport 
regained  his  1948  title.  He  scored 
90.13  out  of  a  possible  100  points 
and  had  an  average  time  of  three 
minutes  and  42  seconds  on  three 
sheep.  Jack  Dibble  of  Holcomb  was 
second  with  89.75,  and  Ken  McBride 
of  Leicester  followed  close  with 
89.30  points.  Dibble,  the  1953  State 
Fair  champion,  and  McBride,  the 
1949  State  champion,  both  retain 
their  top  shearing  time  of  two 
minutes  49  seconds,  previously  made. 

In  the  Poultry  Field 

The  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  was  comprehensively  explained 
by  Professor-  Steven  C.  King,  super¬ 
visor.  He  mentioned  that  eggs  from 
each  poultry  breeder  are  randomly 
selected,  and  the  hatched  chicks 
from  several  sources  are  then  all 
reared  under  the  same  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  up  to  laying  time. 
It  was  pointed  oiit  that  the  rearing 
period  has  a  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  later  productive  life 
of  the  pullet.  Under  this  system  all 
of  the  birds  have  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Several  years  of  random 
sample  testing  eliminates  outside  in¬ 
fluences  and  thereby  permits  fhe 
breeder  to  evaluate  strains  more 
correctly  on  the  basis  of  inheritance. 

Care  before  killing  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  obtaining  a  good  car¬ 
cass.  Professor  D.  E.  McNiece  sug¬ 
gested  keeping  the  birds  to  be  killed 
in  a  well  ventilated  and  not  overly 
warm  place,  thereby  avoiding  poor 
bleeding.  The  birds  should  have  a 
constant  supply  of  water  until  they 
are  killed.  If  they  are  to  be  sold  as 
New  York  dressed,  feed  should  be 
withheld  from  them  for  four  hours 
before  killing;  birds  to  be  eviscerated 
should  have  their  feed  withheld  for 
12  hours. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health 
and  Management, 

Rudolph  Seiden . $5.95 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  5.50 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  5.50 
Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Walter  Jack,  North  East,  Pa. 


Heat  and  Light  for  the  Chicks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Seeley,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y .,  admire  their  healthy 
chicks  (top)  beneath  the  brooding  device  developed  by  Mr.  Seeley.  Indus¬ 
trial  infra-red  bulbs  are  used  under  the  aluminum- sheet  hover,  which 
effectively  contains  the  heat  and  reflects  it  downward.  Each  eight-foot  sec¬ 
tion  of  aluminum  hover  has  five  bulbs  running  along  its  ridgeline  (bottom). 
The  bulbs  were  painted  a  deep  reddish  hue  by  Mrs.  Seeley.  That  is  a  bale 
of  German  peat  moss,  reported  to  be  more  absorbent  than  local  kinds,  on 
the  right.  The  home-made  brooding  system  has  been  successful  in  rearing 

nearly  8,000  chicks. 


(Continued  from  Page  291) 
less  than  90  per  cent,  was  won  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  by 
Charles  Weston,  Marion,  whose 
Hereford  steers  weighed  84  pounds 
above  the  minimum,  with  an  average 
grade  of  Choice.  Two  other  breeders 
qualified  in  this  contest:  L.  W. 
Hooker  of  Hornell,  and  E.  P.  Forres- 
tel  of  Medina.  This  annual  plaque 
award  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  beef  associations  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  extension  service. 

Swine  and  Sheep 

An  interesting  comparison  was 
presented  on  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  past  and  present  pork 
production.  It  was  shown  that  in 
1890  it  required  from  nine  to  10 
months  to  finish  a  hog  to  the  then 
desirable  market  weight  of  about  325 
pounds,  as  compared  with  only  five 
to  six  months  for  the  present  best 
market  weight  of  around  220  pounds. 
Average  daily  gains  were,  respec¬ 
tively,  1.4  and  1.7  pounds;  and  total 
feed  consumed  was  1,276  and  612 
pounds. 

In  the  400  Pound  Pig  Club,  both 
first  and  second  places  were  won  by 
the  Berkshire  litters  bred  and  fed 
by  Kenneth  Wiley  of  Penfield.  His 
winning  certificate  was  presented  by 
Professor  M.  D.  Lacy  and  sponsored 
by  the  extension  department.  The 
first  place  litter  of  eight  pigs  far¬ 
rowed  and  raised  weighed  a  total  of 
436  pounds  at  the  stipulated  age  of 
eight  weeks;  the  second  litter  of  10, 
nine  raised,  weighed  421  pounds. 

Professor  John  Willman,  in  charge 
of  swine  and  sheep,  reports  that  they 
have  found  rye  pasture  furnishes  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  sows  and  their  litters 
early  in  the  season  if  the  rye  is  sown 
in  August  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
and  one-half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
Cornell  records  show  that  they  get 
quite  a  heavy  growth  of  rye  in  the 
late  Fall,  and  this  makes  it  possible 
for  pigs  to  forage  on  it  much  earlier 
in  the  Spring  than  on  other  pastures 
which  have  been  grown  for  them. 

In  a  recent  test  on  the  possible 
value  of  feeding  rations  high  in  fat 
to  fattening  lambs,  it  wag  found  that 
the  addition  of  extra  fat  to  a  ration 
of  shelled  corn  and  linseed  meal  was 
detrimental  to  efficient  gains,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  added  fat  ex¬ 
ceeded  three  per  cent.  In  another 
test  on  the  best  way  to  prepare  cull 
beans  for  fattening  lambs,  it  was 
found  that  cooked  cull  beans,  fed 
with  equal  parts  of  shelled  corn,  to¬ 
gether  with  alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage,  produced  the  most  rapid  gains 


START  YOUR  C/l/cfcs  with 
DR.  SALSBURY’S 


for 


MORE 

Good 


PREVENTS  COCCIDIOSIS  LOSSES 


Ren-O-Sal,  in  proper  dosage,  prevents 
spread  of  ceca!  coccidiosis  in  chickens— 
saves  death,  stunting  and  feed  losses. 
More  chicks  live  to  laying  age! 


MORE  BIRDS  -  GREATER  PRODUCTION 

Scientific  tests  and  field  results  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  chickens  prove  Ren-O-Sal's  spe¬ 
cial  ingredient  helps  chicks  reach  full 
maturity  quicker— even  with  Vitamin  Bm 
and  Antibiotics  in  the  feed!  They  lay 
up  to  two  weeks  earlier — have  added 
vitality  to  lay  more  eggs  all  season. 


Ask  for  Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal  when 
you  start  your  chicks  or  whenever  you 
buy  feed  supplies. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

Vhenyou  need  poultry  medicines/askfof 


Dr.j 

i  si 


SALSBURYS 


CRUCIAL  YEAR  AHEAD- 
BANK  EXTRA  INCOME  WITH  A 
MIDWOOD  QUALITY  FLOCK 

For  heavy  meat  production  —  famous  Jersey  Black 
Giants  or  Giant-New  Hampshire  Cross.  For  both  meat 
and  eggs— White  Rocks  or  New  Hampshires.  For 
white  eggs  —  White  Leghorns.  Find  out  what  breed 
is  best  for  you.  Write  today  for  free  folder  to. 


OX  71-R. 


MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 


MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J.  TEL.  144 


BABY  GEESE 


merica's  greatest  commercial  meat, 
■g  and  feather  trapnested  strain, 
mden  &  Toulouse  breeds.  Up  to  25 
s.  by  Christmas.  Grass  and  Weeds 
ain  diet.  Easiest,  fastest,  cheapest 
grow.  Live  longest,  fewest  diseases 
1  farm  stock.  No  special  buildings 
fencing  needed.  Ship  anywhere, 
atalog  Free. 


OLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM,  Route  R-1H,  Hampton, Conn. 


_  Goslings  Eggs 

Toulouse,  Embden,  African,  Buff,  ,Sc^a^“' 
slings  $2.00;  eggs  $1.00.  White  and  Brown 
goslings  $1.50;  eggs  75  cents.  Ducks,  Dud- 
iggs.  Giant  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff,  Crested  White, 
Swede,  Khaki  Campbell,  Black  East  India. 

Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys.  ducklings  so 
ach.  Eggs  20  cents.  White,  Fawn  and  White 
Runners,  Mallard  Ducklings  25  cts.,  eggs  15  cts. 


E.  T.  STAINES 


N.  CHILI,-  N.  Y. 


Pilgrim  Geese 

ou  know  their  sex  the  minute  they  hatch.  .Your 
ustomers  appreciate  their  convenient  oven  weights, 
anciers  like  their  attractive  contrasting  colors,  uur 
irds  are  hand  reared  by  their  owner  and  sraze  oil 
ur  Cheviot  Sheep  pastures  in  the  North  Jersey  Hills. 

|  they  are  hardy.  GRETA  H.  HALDT, 

BIRCH  CORNERS  FARM.  BOONTON.  N.  J- 

Member  American  Waterfowl  Association 

_ _ _ 

GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE.  WH.  EMBDENS 
SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 

WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3.  N.  Y- 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  P!’1®®!; 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY.  BRUNSWICK.  OHIO 

-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

i  GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 

NORTHNODE  FARM.  W.  RUTLAND.  VERM0N1 

ADULT  PILGRIM  GEESE  o 

Guaranteed  Pure  IVES.  From  Strain  That  Br«eas 
Champions.  $15.00  Pair.  Also  EGGS,  *cc' 

LEAVITT.  417,  ASSINIPPI,  MASS- 

Booking  Orders  for  WH.  AFRICAN  KEETS  and  Eggs 
in  Season.  STU  RD EVANT’S,  ULSTER. 

-  “POULTRYMAN’S  HANDY  SERVICE’’  1 

PRICE  LIST  AVAILABLE  .. 

CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORK** 
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Spring  Poultry  Pointers 

When  pullets  go  to  their  ffhome  on  the 
range  \  things  happen  on  the  good 
poultry  farm.  They  should ,  too;  and 
among  them  is  strict  culling  of  the  layers. 

By  LEONA  M.  SHERMAN 


the  Spring  a  young  man’s 
fancy  may  turn  to  thoughts 
of  love,  but  the  poultry- 
man’s  fancy  turns  to  the 
range.  It  does  so  especially 
for  the  small  poultryman 
who  breathes  a  sigh  or  re- 


en  he  puts  his  birds  on  range. 
It  is  good  to  be  through  the  anxious 
days  of  brooding,  when  you  have  to 
heep  a  more  or  less  constant  watch 
over  the  chicks.  It  just  does  not  take 
so  much  work  when  the  chickens  get 
outdoors.  It  is  some  relief  on  the 
pocketbook.  too,  for  ranged  birds  eat 
much  less  mash  than  they  do  con¬ 
fined.  Grass  and  bugs  make  a  big 
difference. 

According  to  what  I  have  been 
reading  lately,  more  and  more  large 
operators  are  going  in  for  confine¬ 
ment  rearing.  Their  big  reason  for 
thus  is  the  labor  shortage.  They  feel 
with  mechanized  »methods  they  can 
care  for  mere  poultry  inside  than  out 
on  the  range,  and  with  less  help. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  small  poul- 
tryman  can  develop  superior  birds 
when  he  ranges  them.  They  are 
sturdier  and  go  through  a  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  season  better.  Because  of  some 
disease  trouble  many  years  ago,  I 
bought  some  pullets  that  had  been 
reared  in  confinement  on  wire  floors. 
,1  made  the  least  money  that  year  I 
ever  did -before  or  after.  Those  birds 
.just  -kept  dying;  they  could  not  take 
it. 

Feed  Green  Stuff  Early 


built  and  put  alongside  the  brooder 
house.  This  really  was  a  great  help. 
For  those  who  have  range  shelters, 
the  same  thing  can  be  done  with 
those.  The  chicks  have  a  chance  to 
run  out  and  cool  off  but  can  get  back 
to  the  warmth  of  the  brooder  when¬ 
ever  they  want  to.  This  is  more  like 
the  way  the  old  mother  hen  .takes 
care  of  her  brood  and  she  is  a  very- 
wise  old  bird. 


By  the  time  the  chicks  are  six 
.weeks  old,  I  like  -to  have -the  heat  off 
entirely.-  I  do  not  '  usually  remove 
the  brooder  until  they  are  eight 
weeks  old,  however,  for  fear  of  a 
spell  of  cold  weather  and  the  danger 
of  huddling.  But,  after  this,  I  like  to 
get  them  out  to  the  range  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  move  them  right  out  in 
their  brooder  house,  removing  all  the 
roosts,  feeders  and  waterers  and 
darkening  the  windows.  After  their 
first  fright,  they  usually  squat  down 
and  stay  put  for  their  ride.  Later,  as 
the  weather  warms  up  they  can  be 
transferred  to  specially  built  range 
shelters.  If  the  weather  stays  chilly 
or  cold,  we  put  building  paper  on 
the  ends  of  the  shelters  to  keep  out 
drafts. 

Culling  the  Layers 

So  far,  we  have  just  talked  about 
the  young  chicks:  But,  no  matter  how 
much  the  poultryman’s  mind  is  taken 
up  with  his  young  flock,  he  still  must 
think  of  and  be  concerned  for  his 
laying  flock.  For  it  is  the  layers 
which  bring  in  the  dollars  to  help 
raise  the  young  ones  and,  we  hope, 
a  few  left  over  for  other  purposes. 


The  small  poultryman,  I  believe, 
is  apt  to  be  more ,  careless  about 
culling  his  hens  than  the  large  one 
is.  The  poultryman  who  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  hens  knows  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  keep  loafers  and  so  keeps 
everlastingly  at  the  culling  job.  But 
those  of  us  who  keep  fewer  birds  and 
are  concerned  with  other  things 
often  neglect  to  cull  out  the  ones 
we  know  ought  to  come  out. 

I  was  glad  when  I  began  to  raise 
Leghorns  for  more  than  one  reason. 
I  made  pets  of  the  heavies  too  much, 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  take  one  out 
to  be  killed  if  she  were  a  sjjecial 
friend  of  mine. 

With  the  Leghorns,  I  do  not  have 
to  cull  so  many;  there  is  a  very  low 
mortality  rate  among  them,  too.  I 
am  no  expert  at  culling,  but  of  a 
certainty  I  know  when  a  pullet  has 
gone  through  the  winter  laying  sea¬ 
son  with  a  yellow  beak,  not  blanched 
out,  she  is  not  worth  her  salt.  A  thing 
to  watch,  too,  is  the  comb;  when  it 
goes  down,  the  hen  is  on  the  way 
out. 

As  warmer  spring  weather  ap¬ 
proaches,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  mites.  If  voU  have 


Well,  how  to  start  preparing  our 
young  chicks  for  the  time  when  they 
Will  be  out  'on  range  pretty  much  oh 
their  own?,  A  thing  I  like  to  do  is  to 
start  by— giving  my  three-week  old 
chick's  tender'  young  dandelions  and 
fine  grass.  Of  course,  a  man  with 
thousands  of  chicks  cannot  do  this, 
but  I  can  and  it  is  fun. 

You  have  to  be  very  careful  the 
first  time  or  two  you  do  it,  though; 
if  you  just  throw  the  green  stuff  in, 
it  frightens  them  terribly  and  they 
huddle.  But  after  they  get  used  to  it 
and  are  expecting  it,  they  scramble 
and  scurry  to  get  just  a  wisp -of  the 
green  stuff.  It  is  pie  a  la  mode  to 
them.  I  never  have  any  trouble  with 
cannibalism  with  my  chickens,  and 
I  think  this  early  feeding  of  green 
stuff  is  a  big  help.  Besides,  .  it  gets 
them  used  to  green  feed  and  makes 
it  easier  to  get  them  to  stay  out  of 
the  shell er  house  when  they  are  put 
on  range. 


THE  NEW  RED  ROSE  2. STEP  BROILER  FEEDING  PROGRAM 

builds  your  flock  fast  .  .  .  gets  them  to  market  in  better 
condition.  Red  Rose  Hi-Lo  Broiler  Ration  for  rapid 
growth,  good  feathering;  New  Red  Rose  Broiler  Finisher 
for  more  meat  at  less  cost,  extra  weight  and  better  skin 
color.  See  your  Red  Rose  Distributor. 


Increase  your  broilerprdfits  with 


new 


RbDW  Rose  2-step  feeding 


Something  else  that  helps  to  hard¬ 
en  the  young  chickens  is  to  open  or 
raise  the  windows  on  warm  sunny 
days  so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  come  in  contact  with  the  chicks. 
How  they  love  that.  They  sit  and 
bask  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun  as 
contentedly  as  old  men  around  a 
pot-bellied  stove.  Of  course,  you 
cannot  go  away  and  leave  the  win¬ 
dows  open;  you  have  to  watch  the 
weather  and  temperature. 

Decrease  Heat  as  Chicks  Grow 

It  is  important  to  let  the  heat  down 
gradually  as  the  chicks  grow  older. 
This  helps  to  harden  them.  We  once 
visited  a  friend  who  was  brooding 
chicks  in  hot  weather.  The  chicks 
were  several  weeks  old  and  the 
brooder  house  was  so  hot  I  almost 
fainted  in  it.  And  he  was  complain¬ 
ing  of  bare  backs,  a  sign  itself  of  too 
much  heat. 

I  enjoyed  taking  care  of  my  young 
chicks  the  most  the  year  we  built  a 
small  new  addition  on  the  hen  house. 
We  brooded  the  chicks  in  that  part. 
We  had  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected  the  old  part  and  so,  when 
the  chicks  were  old  enough  to  begin 
,0  get  away  from  the  heat,  we  opened 
the  door  into  that  part  and  let  them 
Hm  out  there. 

T  used  a  wire  sun  porch  which  we  j 


:  led  Rose  Hi-Lo  Broiler  Ration  starts  them  right  ! 

Start  your  flock  on  this  high  energy,  low  fiber  ration.  It  contains  all  the  "early 
nutrition”  chicks  need.  Plus  vitamin  B12,  antibiotics  and  a  growth  factor 
that  stimulates  quick,  vigorous  gains.  Proved  by  on-the-farm  records.  Avail¬ 
able  in  mash,  crumbles,  or  pellets  .  .  .  with  or  without  sulfaquinoxaline. 

New  Red  Rose  Broiler  Finisher  gets  them  to  market  on  time! 

During  the  4  to  6  week  period  before  marketing,  switch  your  flock  from  Red 
Rose  Hi-Lo  Broiler  Ration  to  New  Red  Rose  Broiler  Finisher  ...  a  tested 
and  proved  feed  developed  to  add  extra  weight,  better  coloring  and  a  better 
finish  all  around.  Available  in  mash,  crumbles  or  pellets  .  .  .  with  or  without 
sulfaquinoxaline. 


SEND  FOR  THE  RED  ROSE  KIT 

of  Poultry  Information  — 
Please  enclose  25c  to  cover 
handling  and  postage  or  get 
these  items  free  at  your  nearby 
Red  Rose  Distributor.  Write 
today  to  John  W.  Eshelman 
&  Sons,  Dept.  B-2,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


1 


Rose 


ffiurtanfeed  Feed#- 


SANFORD,  N.  C. 
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john  w.  SrfuUman,  *  SONS 
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AVAILABLE  AGAIN! 

DELAWARE 
PULLETS 

for  Delivery  beginning  March  1st 

Enthusiastically  received  last  year.  Two  ads 
sold  out  our  entire  production  of  half  a  million 
of  these  fine  chickens.  This  is  the  last  time  this 
year  we  can  sell  them  at  19^.  Minimum  order 
100. 

Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  cock¬ 
erel  price — but  in  our  case  the  opposite 
is  true.  Our  big  demand  is  in  Delaware 
Cockerels  for  cross  breeding  @  560  apiece. 
These  pullets  are  large,  beautiful  birds. 


They  lay  big  brown  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them.  They  mature  early,  live 


well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  You’ve  probably  heard 


about  these  chickens.  Would  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
yourself?  Order  now  while  the  price  is  still  190. 


INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  3,  R.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1 .  May  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over",  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets,  in  1 2  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

PSease  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KINDS  OF 

OREGON® 

CHAIN 

For  Top  Saw  Efficiency 


CHIPPER  CHAIN 

The  general  purpose  chain 
that’s  easy  to  file  right. 


CHISEL  CHAIN 

Fastest  of  all  cutting  chain* 
Requires  expert  filing. 


Get  the  Facts! 

AND  YOU’LL  SEE  WHY  IT’S  MORE 
PROFITABLE  TO  RAISE 

TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

If  you  produce  BROILERS.  ROASTERS,  MAR¬ 
KET  EGGS,  or  HATCHING  EGGS— you’ll  ap¬ 
preciate  the  high  livability,  fast  growth,  top  feed 
efficiency,  premium  meat  quality,  cleaner  dressing, 
and  high  flock  averages  of  Tolman’s  Rocks. 
They’ve  been  making  money  for  poultrymen 
all  over  the  east  for  over  50  years. 

PULLET  CHICKS  —  $22  PER  100 

IN  LOTS  OF  500  OR  MORE 


RUSH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  A  POSTAL 
CARD  TODAY  TO 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


EARLY  MATURITY 

Speeds  Your  PROFITS! 

ItucKed,  mountain-crown  stock.  Highest 
USD  A  ratings.  New  Free  catalog  shows  how 
they've  made  money  for  poultrymen  for  64 
years.  Also  Sex-Links  and  Dominant  White 
Crosses  made 

from  them.  ™  ™ ^  1 

te!  .Toe  Parks 

ALTOONA, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


BARRED  ROCKS 


NEW  WINNING  EGG  &  BROILER 
STRAIN  WENE  CHICKS,  “ 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids, 
other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest- winning  Silver  & 

Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver 
^ttnm^Barred;  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross* 

Other  meat  developments.  Prices  reduced 
Wene  Chick  Fms,  BoxD3.  Vineland, N.J. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS  from  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  $14-100,  Pullets  $28-100. 

Cockerels  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  : 

•  Day  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired, 

•  Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds.  ^ 

•  PELLMANS  POULTRY  FARM, 

•  W.  S.  Pellman.  Prop..  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa.* 


Stuck’ s 


R.  O.  P.  Sired  Foundation  Stock.  Puliorum  Tested 
Stuck’s  Super  Mated  Leghorn  Pits.  St.  Run  Leg.,  W. 
Rox,  N.  H.  Cross  Breeds.  4  wks.  Old  Leg.  Pits. 
STUCKS  PLTY.  FARM,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


1ABY  CHICKS  ★ 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

'nsexed.  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular, 
rices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
4  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
IATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


CROSSCUT  CHAIN 

Fast,  accurate,  smooth. 
Expert  filing  required. 


For  full  information 

SEE  YOUR  CHAIN 
SAW  DEALER 


ight  1954  py  Oregon  Sow  CtiaiA  C*,p. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  3.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portlond  2,  Ore. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

proved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Th« 
inest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 

IN  YON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

kNCONA  CHICKStthheatbrleaeyds 

)RE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 
Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
IRAWOER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield,  9,  Pa. 


\BY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

v  Hampshires  &.  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 


'/>!  A  on  II  I  TO  V  PARM 


AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS.  OUR  CHOICE 
SEX  &.  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Live  Guar.  KLINE'S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


Baby 

EGG 


—  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Chicks  and  Breeding  Stock. 

FARM  &  HATCHERY. 


ECHO-GLEN 
WEEDVILLE,  PA. 


When  you  s write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  A T.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Springtime  Sledding 


It  is  quick  and  easy  to  move  range  shelters  to  a  new  location  if  they  are 
built  on  runners  and  a  tractor  is  used  for  the  hauling.  John  Good  (above 
on  tractor )  hauls  out  the  range  houses  on  the  well-managed  poultry  farm 
of  John  Burkholder  in  Lititz ,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


sprayed  with  carbolineum,  you  do 
not  usually  have  any  trouble  for  a 
year.  But  if  you  begin  to  have 
trouble,  painting  the  roosts  with  old 
crankcase  oil  helps. 

Up  until  World  War  II,  we  used 
to  keep  two  houses  full  of  hens,  but 
when  help  became  scarce  we  had  to 
cut  down  to  one.  For  this  reason  I 
do  not  put  my  hens  on  range  in 
the  Summer  as  some  do — to  make 
room  for  new  replacements.  I  put 
them  over  in  another  laying  house 
we  fortunately  have.  But  until  I  do 
that,  during  the  hot  weather,  I  make 
a  practice  of  letting  them  run  out 
doors  when  they  are  fed  at  night.  I 


like  to  imagine  that  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  little  play  spell. 

There  are  some  poultrymen  around 
here  who  transfer  their  laying  hens 
to  range  shelters  or  some  other 
temporary  kind  of  shelter.  They 
think  the  hens  keep  cooler  and  lay 
better  by  doing  it  this  way. 

It  seems  to  me  whatever  you  find 
or  learn  whereby  you  get  the  most 
eggs  under  your  particular  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  is  the  thing  for  you 
to  do.  The  small  poultryman  and 
farmer  cannot  always  work  under 
ideal  conditions.  If  he  can  make  a 
good  showing  in  spite  of  this,  he  de¬ 
serves  much  praise. 


Gizzards  at  Work 


A  sound  probably  never  before  re¬ 
corded  is  now  available  on  records 
through  the  efforts  of  a  grit  manu¬ 
facturing  company.  The  sound  is  that 
of  the  chicken  gizzard  in  action 
grinding  feed. 

Chickens  have  no  teeth,  but  nature 
provided  them  with  the  gizzard, 
equipped  with  thick  walls  and  strong 
muscles,  to  grind  feed.  The  muscles 
of  the  gizzard  expand  and  contract . 
to  break  down  fibrous  structure  of 
feeds  and  thus  permit  the  feed  in¬ 
gredients  to  be  acted  upon  by  di¬ 
gestive  juices.  Most  poultrymen  feed 
materials  such  as  hard  granite  grit  to 
act  as  a  grinding  agent  in  this  part 
of  the  digestive  process  of  chickens. 

The  sound  of  the  gizzard  at  work 
is  not  audible  to  the  unaided  ear.  A 
sensitive  microphone  was  specially 
constructed  and  adapted  to  permit 
recording  of  the  sounc^. 

Two  lots  of  chickens  were  selected 
for  the  experiment.  One  group  had 
never  received  grit;  the  other  had 


access  to  granite  grit  at  all  times. 
The  cooperating  poultryman  held 
the  bird  while  the  recording  en¬ 
gineer  and  his  assistant  placed  the 
microphone  properly  against  the 
body  of  the  bird.  A  tape  recorder 
with  a  powerful  amplifier  was  used 
for  recording  the  sound. 

The  definite  cycle  or  rhythm  of 
the  gizzard  action  of  the  birds  which 
had  no  grit  was  recorded  as  a  low 
squashing  sound,  like  the  lapping  of 
waves  on  a  sandy  beach. 

The  sound  of  the  gizzard  grinding 
with  granite  grit  was  much  more 
dramatic.  After  an  instant  of  silence 
as  the  muscles  relaxed  completely 
they  again  start  to  contract  with  a 
slow  grinding  of  the  gizzard  contents. 
The  grinding  and  crushing  build  to 
a  climax  of  sound  similar  to  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  rocks.  Then  the  muscles 
relax  again  and  the  cycle  is  repeated, 
thus  increasing  the  mechanical 
breakdown  and  efficiency  of  the  feed 
eaten  by  the  chicken. 


The  Sound  of  a  Gizzard 

This  is  one  of  the  chickens  that  had  its  gizzard  wired  for  sound  recently. 
When  amplified,  workings  of  a  grit-fed  gizzard  sound,  it  is  reported ,  like  a> 
avalanche  of  rocks.  Carlson  Best  (1.)  and  Frank  Ruzza  (c.)  of  Ruzza  ana 
Sons  Poultry  Farm,  Livingston,  N.  J.,  guard  their  bird  while  recording 

engineer  Donald  Wildrick  tunes  up. 
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fn  CliicUn ...  Its  f4ic 

FLAVOR 

•fhal  Sells 


make  YOUR  BIRDS  YIELD 
PREMIUM  FLAVOR  MEAT 


Yes,  everyone  loves  chicken  when  it 
has  that  richer-tasting,  tender  capon¬ 
like  quality!  And  they'll  pay  pre¬ 
mium  prices  to  get  it!  One  o  1  the 
fastest,  surest  ways  to  give  your 
birds  the  special  flavor  everyone 
loves  is  by  using  Capette  Hormoniz- 
ing  Pellets.  Capettes  increase  the 
tenderness,  flavor  and  weight  of 
your  meat  birds  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  muscle  tissue. 
And  Capettes  help  get  your  birds  to 
market  earlier... improve  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  . . .  speed  dressing  time.  Spend 
pennies  to  treat  your  flock.  Get  dol¬ 
lars  back  in  increased  profit. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Learn  the  practical  facts  about  how 
Capettes  can  make  your  birds  yield 
succulent,  tender  meat  and  sell  at 
higher  prices.  WRITE  TODAY  to... 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Manufactured  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


KEEPS  CLEAN  LAID  EGGS  CLEAN 


VLEEN-SHELL 

•\  nest 


►Fim  NEST-O-MATIC  FARM  ENTERPRISES 

 GRAND  ISLAND.  R Y, 


Pouitrymen  agree  that  the  EXCLUSIVE  BIKE 
APPEAL  DESIGN  of  KLEEN  SHELL,  plus  the 
1  CONVERSION  FEATURE  that  allows  nest 
be  used  with  litter  as  a  COMMUNITY  of 
L\  DIVIDUAL  COMPARTMENT  nest,  then  con¬ 
certed  to  either  type  as  a  SELF-GATHERING 
iniL  assures  bird  usage.  Easily  converted  to  BELT 
GATHERING.  Most  advanced  nest  design  in  a 
decade.  Reduced  egg  breakage,  time  saved  in 
gathering  and  cleaning  eggs  more  than  pays  for 
nest.  Before  you  build  or  purchase  nests.  WRITE 
kept.  E  for  FOLDER  AND  LOW  DIRECT 
FACTORY  PRICES. 


REDBIRD 


famous  egg-bred  R.  I.  RED 
strain.  Get  large  eggs  months  earlier. 
Grand  meat  birds  too.  ALSO  — 


k'ew  Hampshires  •  White  Rocks  •  Red  Rocks 

WrITE  FOR  FOLDER  GIVING  98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEE 

REDBIRD  FARM  Box  R  Wrenthom,  Mass. 


April  17,  1954 


Information  About  Turkeys 

Have  been  considering  raising 
some  turkeys.  Would  appreciate  your 
discussing  them  in  general  and  giv¬ 
ing  me  any  information  about  them 
you  can.  m.  a. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Turkeys  may  be  raised  on  the  same 
farm  as  chickens  if  you  are  careful 
to  keep  them  in  separate  buildings 
and  see  that  they  are  never  allowed 
on  the  ground.  Turkeys  should  have 
access  to  a  wire  porch.  For  the  past 
few  years  raising  turkeys  has  been 
reasonably  profitable  in  the  North¬ 
east;  the  margin  over  the  cost  of  the 
poult  and  feed  has  averaged  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  a  bird. 

The  breed  is  not  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  and  should  be  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  demand.  You  might  find 
out  what  the  buyers  in  your  area 
prefer.  The  Beltsville  White  is  a 
good,  small  white  turkey;  in  some 
areas  the  preference  is  for  larger 
birds,  however,  and  you  should  get 
the  Jersey  Buff  or  the  Bronze  va¬ 
riety  if  you  are  in  such  an  area. 

You  can  expect  that  it  will  take 
approximately  five  pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  a  pound  of  live  weight 
in  your  mature  birds.  Turkeys  should 
be  marketed  when  they  are  about 
six  months  old;  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  ready  for  market  by  the 
middle  of  October. 


Respiratory  Troubles  of 
Chickens 

My  pullets  have  caught  some  kind 
of  lung  infection.  They  are  squawk¬ 
ing  constantly,  and,  when  the  roost¬ 
ers  crow,  they  sound  squeaky — in 
fact,  they  can  hardly  crow  at  all. 
Some  of  the  chickens  have  died. 
They  gasped  for  breath,  and  a  post¬ 
mortem  showed  that  their  lungs  were 
bloody;  and  there  were  clots  of  blood 
around  their  hearts.  Please  advise 
me  about  this  condition.  j.  c. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  chances  are  that  your  birds 
may  have  had  what  is  termed 
laryngotracheitis,  a  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  associated  with  a 
gasping  for  breath  and  sudden 
death  caused  by  stoppage  of  the 
windpipe.  Blood  clots  are  a  common 
symptom.  Affected  birds  sometimes 
can  be  helped  by  opening  up  the 
beak  and  removing  mucous  material 
from  the  windpipe.  There  is  a  vac¬ 
cine  for  this  disease,  but  it  will  not 
be  of  any  use  for  birds  that  have 
become  infected.  If  you  rear  any 
young  pullets  in  the  future,  it  is 
recommended  that  you  vaccinate 
them  before  they  get  near  the  older 
stock. 


Hormonized  Capons  Are 
Safe  to  Eat 

Recently  I  attended  a  so-called 
health  lecture  at  which  the  speaker 
made  many  positive  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  exaggerated  statements.  He 
said,  among  other  things,  that 
hormonized  capons  would  cause 
sterility  in  the  people  who  eat  them. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  m.  d.  l. 

The  chances  of  anyone  becoming 
sterile  through  eating  a  hormonized 
chicken  are  remote  to  the  point  of 
being  almost  impossible.  Actually, 
the  hormonizing  pellet  itself  would 
have  to  be  consumed,  and  then  in 
considerable  quantity.  As  the  pellet 
is  inserted  just  back  of  the  head, 
it  does  not  become  part  of  the  car¬ 
cass  used  for  human  consumption. 


Broodiness  in  Crossbreds 

Does  crossbred  stock  have  a  speci¬ 
al  tendency  toward  broodiness? 
When  the  birds  do  go  broody,  what 
treatment  do  you  suggest?  c.  s. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Broodiness  is  quite  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  in  crossbred  stock  because  it 
is  an  inherited  trait  often  aggravated 
when  two  strains  of  chickens  are 
crossed.  I  know  of  no  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  broodiness.  A  way  to 
manage  the  broody  birds  is  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  pen  just  as  soon' 
as  they  are  spotted  and  place  them 
in  crates  or  batteries  in  order  to 
break  up  the  tendency  at  once. 


HUBBARD'S  new  hampshires 


give  you  more 


— superior  meat,  too! 


Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth... plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds  —  For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 


Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Maine’s  largest  hatchery  offers 
these  breeds  or  crosses  to  bring 
yon  greater  profits  —  whether  you 
specialize  in  meat  or  eggs.  Clements 
Chicks  are  backed  by  43  years 
breeding  for  greater  profit  abilities. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of 
poultrymen  confirm  our  claims  by 
ordering  year  after  year.  Select  the 
cross  or  breed  that  fits  your  need, 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION— 
RED-ROCKS  (Black  Pullets) 

R.  I.  REDS 
BARRRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  HATCHING  EGG  PRODUCTION- 
WHITE  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS. 
BARRED  ROCKS 

FOR  BROILERS  — 

WHITE  ROCKS,  SEX-LINK  COCK¬ 
ERELS.  Dominant  WHITE  ROCK- 
N.  H.  CROSS 

Maine-U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Write  or  phone  (Winterport  190)  lor  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  — 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  25.  WINTERPORT.  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

iveeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA  U  S  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


ite  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
,  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed- 
I  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
lilable.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
RM  &  HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


ARC  m  A 

class  by  wmsumi 


•  Management-minded  poultrymen  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  their  present  strain  of  birds  must 
increase  their  egg  production  more  than  10 
per  cent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  which 
our  customers  constantly  get  from  STERN'S 
"Longevity”  LEGHORNS. 

Certainly,  it  will  cost  you  no  more  to  raise 
pullets  this  year  that  lay  well  over  200  large, 
chalk-white  eggs  of  the  highest  interior 
quality.  These  "Longevity”  Leghorns  also 
boast  of  big,  rugged  bodies,  low- mortal  ity 
and  the  bred-in  vitality  to  convert  feed  into 
extra  large-sized  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Write  fur  literature,  prices 
Oil  STERN’S  U.S.-N  J.  Cer¬ 
tified  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Leghorns  and  U.S-NJ.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  Run  and  Sexed 
Heavy  Breeds. 

TODAY ! 

ACT 


Cjifit  ^  to 
More  per  Case 
with 

Stern’s  Large 
Egg  Strain! 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Qualify 

Exclusive  "Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Red*. 
Red- Rock*,  Barred  Roeks,  Babcock'-* 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Writ* 
tor  Circular  and  Price*.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1954  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  leghorEns 

Our  28th  year  breeding  White  Leghorns.  They  are 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  large  Chalky  White 
Eggs.  Day  Old  Pullets,  and  Non-sexed  Chicks. 
Write  for  literature  and  prices.  C.  M.SHELLEN- 
BERGER  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34.  Richfield,  Pa. 


-  CAPONS  $57.00  PER  100 - 

4 '/a  WEEKS  OLD,  F.  0.  B.  BUFFALO 
Also  Pullorum  Clean  chicks  for  eggs  or  meat,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Ames  In-Cross,  the  white  egg  bird, 
and  Peachblow  Crosses,  the  white  broiler  bird.  Full  in¬ 
formation  upon  request.  SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY, 
207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


For  plenty  ot  large  white  eggs  —  greater  profits  —  start  with  production  bred 
CLAUSER  LEGHORNS.  Mated  with  carefully  selected  R.  O.  P.  cockerels.  Breed¬ 
ers  bloodtested.  Chicks  are  healthy,  profitable.  Straight-run,  sexed  pullets  or 
cockerels.  Writo  today  for  free  Catalog  and  Reasonable  Prices. 

CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robert  L.  Clauser,  Bos  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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Seal-Treat 


TM 


WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 


Water  Repellent  •  Palatable 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


Mosf  common  are  the  termite  and  lyclus 
powder  post)  beetle,  SEAL-TREAT  provides 
positive  penetrating  protection  through 
soaking.  Use  brush  or  spray. 


STOPS  ROT- DECAY- STAIN 


SEAL-TREAT  contains  PENTAchlorophenol 
which  kills  rot-producing  fungi.  Use  before 
painting  *oc  penetrating  protection  to  wood 
fibres  not  normally  reached  by  surface 
coating  of  paints. 


CONTROLS  WARPING 
and  SWELLING 


Under  ordinary  conditions  of  exposure, 
wood  to  which  SEAL-TREAT  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  will  not  pick  up  noticeable  amounts 
of  moisture.  Thus,  wood  so  treated  has 
dimensional  stability. 

*  *  •* 

The  possibility  of  warping,  swelling-,  of 
shrinking  in  service  is  greatly  reduced. 
Windows  and  doors  operate  easily.  After 
drying,  paint  or  varnish  may  be  applied  to 
treated  wood 


Available  at  your  Local  Dealer  in  Quart  and  Gallon  Cans 

WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


PROTEXOL  CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

86  MARKET  STREET  KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 


Revolutionary,  NEW 

BALE 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  siLos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel,  dowels  knit  staves 
into  on  a  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-ereosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
UnsudiiMa  Siiilo  Co.,  Box  C-83,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


With  a  Snowco  Bale  Loader,  you'll  never  lift 
a  bale  by  hand'  Hoists  bales  from  the  ground 
and  drops  them  onto  your  truck  or  wagon, 
automatically'.  1  man  does  the  work  of  4! 
Completely  self-powered!  No  PTO — No  engine 
needed.  Works  on  hilly  as  well  as  level 
ground.  Tried  &  proven  in  actual  field  use. 

FREE  illustrated  folder!  Mail  card  today!  Ask 
your  dealer  for  demonstration — and  its  low  cost. 


The  SNOW  CORPORATION 


5007  NO.  30th  STREET, 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  IVlai!  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL  PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


-  b  H  n  V  r\  O  U  U  V  c  n  o  ■  ■ 

OIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

6  x  8  @  $3.84  I  write  for  samples 

7  x  9  @  5.04  d  t  k  sues 

8  x  12  @  7.68  I  and  stocK  s 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

ATWOOD  TENT  &.  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


I 


New  Lightweight  ( ^ 

TIMBERHOG  ( IML 

CHUN  SMS 


direct  from 
manufacturer  to  YOli! 

»  Limited  quantity  available 
»  60-day  factory  guarantee 
•  Parts  available  indefinitely 


U"Size-$160.00  net 
21"  Size-  $165.00  net 


at  a 


and  HEAVY  DUTY  $ 

Reed-Prentice  Model  59  CHAIN  SAWS 


24”  T2  *  $188.60 
30”  T2  •  5194.00 
38”.  T2  -  $199.40 


Send  Check  o>-  Money  Order  Payable  to: 

REED-PRENTICE  CQRP. 

677  Cambridge  St, 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 
Phone. —  6-626.1 


Two  commission  merchants  were 
indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  12,  for  re¬ 
porting  short  weights  and  proceeds 
from  sales  for  cattle  shipped  to  them 
by  Vermont  farmers  for  sale  on  a 
commission  basis.  Alton  F.  Resnick 
and  William  D.  Resnick,  both  of  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  .  are  alleged,  in 
the  58-count  indictment,  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
by  making  false  entries  as  to  sale 
weight  and  as  to  gross  sales  proceeds 
for  cattle  shipped  to  them  by  two 
Vermont  parties.  The  Resnicks  are 
partners,  formerly  doing  business  as 
M.  B.  Resnick  and  Sons  ,and  as 
Resnick  Brothers,  at  the  Brighton 
Stock  Yards  in  Boston.  Over  the  20 
months  the  Resnicks  are  charged 
with  false  entries  in  the  accounts  of 
sales  issued  on  livestock  consigned 
to  them.  The  indictment  cites  29  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Resnicks  wil¬ 
fully  made  a  false  entry  by  show¬ 
ing  cattle  weight  at  sale  time  to  have 
been  from  five  to  30  pounds  less 
than  the  true  weight;  also  with  mak¬ 
ing  false  entries  as  to  the  gross  sales 
proceeds,  since  the  accounts  of  sales 
were  based  on  false  .statements  of 
sales  weight.  Another  count  charges 
the  Resnicks  with  continuous  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  method  employed  by 
the  Resnicks  over  this  20  month 
period,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
indictment  allegedly  caused  sub¬ 
stantial  losses  to  the  farmers  who 
shipped  the  cattle  by  depriving  them 
of  a  proper  return  for  their  livestock. 
Conviction  of  such  an  offense  is  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more 
than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Last  August  a  man  giving  his 
name  as  James  J.  'CostelLo,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Vt.,  stopped  at  our  farm  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  a  painter  contrac¬ 
tor  and  agreed  to  coat  our  barn  roof 
with  a  sort  of  paint  that  would  com¬ 
pletely  stop  it  from  leaking,  All 
work  guaranteed.  His  truck  adver¬ 
tised  that  he  used  Sherwin-Williams 
paint.  He  asked  $60,  which  seemed 
reasonable,  and  we  gave  him  the  job, 
paying  him  by  check.  He  said  to 
notify  him  if  the  roof  leaked,  which 
it  did  at  the  first  rain.  I  wrote  to  the 
address  given.  The  letter  came  back 
marked  “Unknown.”  I .  wrote  to  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Dept,  of  Vermont. 
They  gave  the  address  as  Institute 
St.,  *  Burlington.  Vt.  I  wrote  there. 
Same  thing,  “Unknown.”  We  real¬ 
ized,  of  course,  that  .we  had  been 
taken.  I  had  our  Police  Chief  contact 
the  Vermont  State  Police  and  still 
not  located.  We  have  been  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  your  magazine  for  several 
years  and  at  different  times  have 
noted  items  where  someone  has  been 
gyped  in  some  fashion.  Have  you 
means  of  locating  such  people,  and 
if  located  can  anything  be  done?  We 
have  his  so-called  contract  “un¬ 
signed”  and  the  cancelled  check,  etc. 

Massachusetts  f.  w.  c. 

It  was.  the  wise  thing  to  contact 
#ie  License  Bureau  and  the  Police 
Dept.  It  would  be  one  chance  to  take 
to  locate  an  individual.  We  were  un¬ 
successful  in  our  attempts  to  find 
James  Costello.  While  referring  to 
this  particular  experience  wiLl  not 
help  Mr.  F.  W.  C.,  it  will  put  James 
Costello  on  the  record  and  others 
may  profit  thereby.  Take  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  before  ordering  or  signing 
contracts.  -  " 

.  -I  am  writing  you  about  the  Lectro 
Kil  Home  User.  I  received  it,  but  it 
did  not  work  at  all.  I  sent  it  back  to 
them,  but  they  have  not  refunded  the 
$4.98  I  paid  for  it.  I  insured  it  for 
$5.00.  when  I  returned  it,  but  have 
had,  no  acknowledgement.  c.  b. 

New  York 

There  is  no  hope  of  recovering  the 
money.  H.  Sears  Industries,  Inc. 
went  into  bankruptcy  last  November. 


Readers  are  cautioned  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  while  there  are  many  ad¬ 
vertisements  offering  rebuilt  mer¬ 
chandise,  such  as  sewing  machines, 
vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  etc.,  this  is 
,what  is  caUed  “bait  advertising,”  and 
in'  most  cases  the  sole  purpose  is  to 
get'  iri  touch  with  people  interested 
in'  the'  appliances,  and.  .then  endeavor 
to'  sell  a  newer  and  higher  priced 
article. 


In  a  small  magazine  I  saw  an  ad¬ 
vertisement;  “I  will  give  25  cents  for 
1951  Roosevelt  head  dimes.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  stated  the  coin  was  to 
be  sent  to  a  box  number  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Wisconsin.  I  saved  some 
and  was  about  to  mail  them,  but  my 
postmaster  advised  against  it.  Is  this 
a  square  deal  or  a  get-rich-quick 
proposition?  m.  m.  r. 

The  postmaster  was  right.  It  is  un¬ 
wise  to  send  cash  through  the  mail 
without  registering  it.  In  the  second 
place,  we  understand  that  the  party 
who  used  the  box  number  has  dis¬ 
continued  accepting  the  coins.  He  re¬ 
fused  them  and  they  were  returned 
to  senders. 

Could  you  advise  me  if  CarL  V. 
Torrey  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  is  a  re¬ 
liable  firm?  s.  h. 

Mr.  Torrey  sends  out  literature 
offering  high  prices  for  addressing 
envelopes  at  home  in  spare  time.  He 
offers  “inside  secrets”  to  show  how 
easy  it  is  to  get  addressing  work. 
The  course  of  instructions  sells  for 
$5.00,  but  is  offered  for  $2.00  with 
order,  and  balance  is  payable  after 
the  first  $50  is  earned.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  how  this  miracle 
is  performed,  but  we  do  know  Mr. 
Torrey  has  been  offering  various 
mail  propositions  for  many  years; 
how  to  operate  a  research  business; 
a  news  clipping  service;  how  to  start 
a  home  rug,  upholstery  cleaning, 
mothproofing  business;  —  all  called 
for  the  purchase  of  “instructions." 
We  have  no  record  of  satisfactory 
results  from  any  of  these  “How-to” 
courses,  but  they  bear  the  earmarks 
of  the  work-at-home  schemes  we 
have  disapproved.  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  made 
the  $55  or  $60  a  week,  or  $18  a  day. 
The  inside  secrets  of  “how  to”  are 
given  in  the  “Master  Manuscript”, 
which  costs  $5.00. 

Of  recent  weeks,  we  have  had 
many  requests  about  hospitalization 
and  automobile  insurance  policies 
which  are  being  sold  through  the 
mail.  One  of  the  meanest  goes  to 
older  people,  and  promises  them 
tremendous  coverage  for  a  pittance. 
When  the  policy  comes  they  find  that 
the  ills  that  beset  old  people  are  not 
covered.  Responsible  insurance 
people  tell  us  that  old  age  hospital¬ 
ization,  to  be  good  is  so  expensive 
that  they  do  not  like  to  write  it. 
Another  firm  seems  to  be  contacting 
all  licensed  car  owners.  They  may 
only  contact  people  by  mail  in  this 
part  of  the  country  as  they  are  not 
licensed  locally.  Their  policies  are  so 
limited  as  not  to  really  be  coverage 
at  all.  We  have  had  many  requests 
on  these  insurance  schemes  and  we 
cannot  recommend  them. 

George  F.  Vasen,  is  accused  of  ob¬ 
taining  more  than  $1,000,000  from 
investors  in  an  oil  exploration 
scheme  that  didn’t  produce  oil.  He 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  imprisonment,  fined 
$25,000  and  placed  on  five  years’ 
probation  to  follow  the  prison  term 
The  government  had  charged  Vasen 
with  mail  fraud  and  violation  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Act.  The  judge  recalled  that  20  years 
ago  Vassen  was  sentenced  to  one 
year’s  imprisonment  on  similar 
charges.  The  roport  states  that 
Vasen  promoted  an  oil  exploration 
.  operation  in  which  a  well  was 
drilled  near  Wiggins',’  Miss.  All  that 
i  came  of  the  scheme  was  the  world  s 
second  deepest  dry  hole,  a  drilling 
of  nearly  20.000  feet. 

Can  .you  tell  me  if  Servicenter, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  legitimate'?  L 
advertises;  “How  would  you  like  to 
make  money  at  home  in  sparetime 
I’d  like  to  but  cannot  afford  to  lose 
one  cent.  Most  of  us  cannot  I  wok 
deeply  appreciate  your  advice. 

New  York  R-  K- 

This  is  one  of  the  many  concerns 
which  purports  to  selL  instructions  on 
how  to  make  money  at  home.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  answer  such  adver¬ 
tisements  find  they  must  still  dispose 
of  the  work  that  is  recommended  to 
them.  As  we  have  said  time  and 
time  again,  one  must  look  askance 
at  these  money-making  offers.  The 
initial  sum  sent  for  instructions 
brings  a  tidy  income  for  the  origm- 
ator,  and  is  apt  to  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  worker. 
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!  BEEKEEPER,  preferably  young,  experienced. 
!  Season  April-December.  Laverne  Depew, 
Auburn,  New  York. 


WANTED:  An  all  around  farmer.  Prefer  one 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  raising  turkeys. 
Have  a  five  room  cottage  available  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  Good  salary.  Must  be 


CORPORATION  intereted  in  farm  manager 

experienced  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  State 
references,  qualifications,  salary  desired.  Write 
to  Personnel  Department,  Sunshine  Packing 
Corporation,  North  East,  Penna. _ 

COUPLE.  Man  experience  with  poultry,  wife 

as  housekeeper;  middle  age,  no  children. 
K  ,K,  Mills,  Washington,  Conn, 

COUPLE: 


,,  Resort  hotel,  year  round;  man 
generally  handy,  small  repairs;  wife  house¬ 
keeper,  care  of  linen,  etc.  State  references, 
salary  desired.  Pine  Hill  Lodge,  Mt.  Freedom, 
New  Jersey. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

True  to  the  feminine  name  of  the 
Greek  goddess  given  to  this  month, 

April  swept  across  the  lakelands 

tra!!-n!  V;hit<L  STf’  +COk!  and  UnT  Hic^f  V aUey 

melting,  then  burst  into  tears  and  SINGLE,  experienced  farmer  to  take  full 

finally  turned  a  sunny  smile  upon  ,  Charge  of  small  dairy  farm.  Would  consider 

_  land  Dir)  Gto -v, ,  o-o’c  ul  farm  ^P1^  man  to  farm  and  wife  for  house- 

the  land.  CJld  C.ayuga  S  wateis  be—  work.  Good  wages  with  room  and  board  in 

came  a  mirror  for  the  high  banks,  -°dern  home,  box  502,  Honesdaie.  Pa. 
the  leaning  leafing  trees  and  the 
snowy  shadblow.  The  wild  colum¬ 
bine  came  into  bloom  along  those 
shale  banks,  too;  and  long  before  it 
would  seem  warm  enough  for  the 
tiny  hummingbird  to  whir  north¬ 
ward  from  his  winter  home  in  the 
tropics,  we  discover  him  in  early 
morning  sunlight  feasting  on  colum¬ 
bine  honey.  Leave  it  to  Mother 
Nature  to  provide  for  the  early  bird! 

For  more  than  five  years  the  same 
pair  of  catbirds  has  returned  to 
the  garden,  becoming  tame  enough 
to  accept  from  Dad’s  hand  offerings 
of  the  black  walnut  meats  they 
have  learned  to  like  above  all  else, 
to  follow  him  in  the  garden  and  to 
nest  all  over  the  place  from  low 
black  raspberry  bushes  to  elder¬ 
berry  and  sumac.  But  they  actu¬ 
ally  repay  many  times  for  all  the  at¬ 
tention  and  protection  given  them, 
keeping  the  beans  beetle-free  for 
one  thing,  no  spray  or  dust  needed 
for  two  years  now,  and  devouring 
enough  wasps  to  discourage  the 
building  of  an  oversize  nest  right 
above  Dad’s  shop  door. 


MOTHER  S  helper:  Two  children,  modern 

home;  hour  from  New  York  City;  own 
quarters.  Submit  picture,  references.  $100 
monthly.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Clarke,  Fouracres 
Darien.  Conn. 


WANTED:  Sober,  reliable  stable  help.  25 
horses.  Room  and  board.  Applicants  send 
full  information:  experience,  health,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  desired  to  Princeton  Riding  Club, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ’ 


ABLE  young  women,  who  likes  children,  for 
housework.  No  experience  necessary.  Own 
room,  bath,  $135  monthly.  Liberal  time  off. 
o  in0?  Manhasset  7-3403  or  write 

8 _ Allston  Place,  Manhasset,  Long  Island. 

COUPLE:  Permanent  position,  good- pay.  on 
small  dairy  farm.  Completely  mechanized. 
Own  quarters,  automatic  heating,  electricity, 
farm  products,  privileges.  Man  takes  care  of 
farm,  wife  of  house,  including  cooking  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Lazare  Kaplan,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. _ 

ORCHARD  man-caretaker:  Experienced  man 
who  can  take  full  charge  of  operation  70 
acres  in  apples  and  peaches.  Gloucester 
county,  N.  j.  Modern  machinery.  Must 
understand  care  of  equipment.  Attractive  5- 
room  bungalow.  Salary  and  percent  of  profits. 
Write  BOX  3407,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Reliable  couple  as  caretakers  for  large  bunga- 
round  C°«3Sy’  ^-!Te.Tome.'  S°od  salary.  All-year 


NOW  this  lovelv  ADri]  riav  is  pnrl  Opportunity  for  advancement 

■  P  1  ,  y  1S  ena  Handy  with  tools.  References  required.  W. 

mg  with  the  western  sky  looking  Charles  Tarrow,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

scrubbed  and  rosy.  A  thin  new  moon 
is  a  polished,  worn  in  two,  circlet  of 
gold.  We,  in  our  small  world,  are 
thankful  for  small  things  tonight. 

The  fragrance  of  wet  English  violets  Yoimr 
coming  through  an  open  window,  a 
white-throated .  sparrow’s  twilight 
song  from  the  thorn  apple  tree,  for  a 
stick  for  the  fire  as  the  Spring  night 
grows  chill,  for  homemade  bread 
and  some  of  that  ample  syrup  just 
down  from  a  friend  in  Vermont. 

Ellen  R.  Hawkes 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

“THE  MARTIN” 

The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo, 
built! 

Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 
now! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
•  112  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


A kr —  Sendtacti  aboqr  Martin 

QlSijo  Qjfojrrnaker  Q  Arch]  Bldg  Q  Crib  or  Bin 


Nomt_ 


Address_ 


Cil)r_ 


Slole 


^'pSETiAKEE:  ,  Sma11  garden  and  flowers. 
1<7Etr  y  coupto  preferred.  Write:  Lash,  415 
West  45th  St,,  New  York  City. 

for  housework,  cooking,  help  with 
children.  Own  room,  bath;  modern  equip¬ 
ment  Greenwich,  Conn.  Start  $80.  BOX  3413 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

,  gh-l,  mo.her’s  helper.  congenial 

family;  one  school  child.  Mrs.  Demar,  36-40 
Bowne  St.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  farm  hand  on  mechanized  dairy 
farm.  Good  wages,  four  room  house  and 
usual  privileges.  Sobriety  and  references  es¬ 
sential.  Write  full  details  and  place  for  per- 
sonal  interview.  BOX  3414,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  or  boy,  small  farm.  State  age 
experience,  salary;  strong,  willing,  able.’ 
Own  room,  radio,  good  board.  Romanus 
Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

MAN  between  45  and  55  to  care  for  two 
horses  and  general  work  on  small  country 
home.  Room  and  board  plus  $25  monthly. 
References.  Reply  BOX  39,  Times  Square 
btation.  New  York. 

COTTAGE  couples,  age  30-50,  without  children. 
Beginning  salary  $5,394  per  couple,  less  small 
charge  lor  maintenance.  One  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  a  year.  Also  sick  leave  with  pay  and 
annual  service  increments.  Applicants  will  be 
required  to  come  for  personal  interview.  Write 
.or  call  for  appointment.  New  York  State 
Training  School  for  Boys,  State  School,  near 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


wou]dyiikee,d^ti^UP^e  Maryland:  Attractive  eight 


,  .  - -  --  -  ■  would  like  position  as  care- 

small 1  fa?m!%mall°sala?yTe?ottege  d^sItocT Pre-  nT.^™n^T.ce„sv  J9  000-.  Owner  Mrs. 


rlnYC<So9eCUCut  .  °T  southeastern  New  York' 
BOX  3422,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RESPECTABLE  youth,  little  experience;  IT 
borer  farm  or  estate.  Aschner;  234  Fulton 
St,,  Brooklyn.  New  York 


YOUNK  man  seeks  trainee  position  farm 

•3^anDgen?e?T-  N°  previous  experience.  BOX 
341b,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMEMAKER;  refined,  sober,  respectable  52- 
”9'-  a  T1611131-  seeks  permanent,  cultured! 
modern  home.  One  gentleman.  Reasonable 
wages  or  opportunities.  Will  travel.  Must  ex- 
Rqan9gem2'thfercetncel,'  Advertiser  care  Hickman, 
New  York1  St"  Rlchmond  Hill,  Long  Island, 


EXPERIENCED,  middleaged,  reliable  agrT 
•ULworisti  yhai-ge  estate,  farm,  club.  BOX 
3417,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


1400  ACRE  dairy.  250  head  prize  cattle  At- 

rv,e"!°n^dairyYen!  See  this  hig  Bradford 
uuunty  (Pa.)  dairy  enterprise,  doing  $91,000 
annually,  250  head  herd,  four  tractors,  bull¬ 
dozer,  three  milk  trucks,  three  field  trucks, 
|V°  Qroad  trucks,  full  line  machinery.  Beauti- 
£uJ  9“J°om  and  bath  master  home.  13  tenant 
houses,  four  modern  dairy  barns,  seven  silos 
r?a9y  s?nber  buildings.  330  acres  river-bottom 
land,  570  acres  pasture,  500  woodland.  Largest 

Tfeason?hiNort^eastern  Penna-  Brice  reduced. 
Reasonable  down  payment!  No.  D-4586 

Pennsylvania.  StrUble'  400  Main  St”  Towanda.' 


room  twon  house  with  cellar,  attic  and  all 
ocern  conveniences;  $9,000.  Owner  Mrs 
Adcie  Jackson.  Box  ad,  Greensboro,  Maryland 

Modernized ■'’'t^o^barn^1^1’ 
Mgaessachuse!tsberneS-  J  M’  BIy’  State  L-e, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
f?ln)s  and  country  homes  mailed  free  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

•  mild  Winters  low' taxesT Homes’ 
farms^  businesses.  H.  T.  Wallace  Realtv’ 
R.  1.  Farmington.  Delaware.  e  , 

EASTERN  Shore  farms,  homes,  waterfronts’ 
boroSmMdeS’  L°U1S  Kauer>  Broker,  Greens- 

W ANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
S?T!?|yiyanilaT.  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Weits  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete  road 
u?rn  95  %  complete.  Twelve  other 
buildmgs.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle.  Double 
house,  two  baths;  electricity.  R.F  D. ;  school 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for  insured 
value  o±  buildings  $36,000,  one  sixth  down 
bai?snC?o  3L1yeva,rS'  3V  Merest  amortization 


FOR  Rent:  Pennsylvania  farm 
miles  Elmira.  BOX  3411,  Rural 

POR  Rent:  Attractive,  well  located  brick 


pasture,  10 
New-Yorker. 


home,  gas  heat,  small  Pennsylvania  college 

Box’  J1,e,ar  uElm,lr?i  available  late  Summer. 
BOX  3412,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F?P.E  Catalog.  New  England  and  New  York 
n^f'  ,Vle?r'  concise,  complete  descrip- 
r^Snsv-.  Hundreds,  all  sizes  and  prices  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY.  Manchester  N  w 

FY5M  t°r  sale:  Two  adjoining  farms  nearly 
fcaP  be  bought  separately  or  to¬ 
gether,  located  on  Rouve  220  west  of  Lock 
Haven  Pa  Terms  if  desired.  Write  E.  E 
Schmick,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

sale,  sacrifice  home,  small  Florida 

InSchen!W|liridakeS:  $3’50°’  Ruth  Lattin’ 


B?*G™  tt  6c  etr  store-station  dwelling,  live 
town,  U.  S  highway.  Estate  bargain.  Arthur 
Marschner,  Roulette.  Penna. 


FOR  Saie:  6>2  acres  land.  Egg  Harbor  vi- 
Jersey;  $500)  BOX  152,  Madison 
pquaie  Station  New  York,  N.  Y 


TWO  room  apartment  for  man  retired  or 
34?^,nRural  ’  NewATorkeik  farm  PrivHeges’  BOX 


E9Ji™Y  southside  Virgina:  Modern  insulated 
•  f?aTe  h°me7  seven  rooms,  bath  Furnished 

ing1Ue1ilaoJV’  U,asihtf’  freezer.  Central  hea  - 
school  bus;  15  minutes  to  town, 
acres  partially  cleared  and  fenced 
with  stocked  lake  bordering  property  Four 
_  buildings,  utility  barn  Sacrifice 
$12,500,  Terms.  BOX  3312,  Rural  New-Yoi  k er. 

B5JSE  Stashed:  Lovely  small  farm,  level  land' 

mam  highway,  good  buildings  5-room 

-Eastern  RShr^e>barPin’  i  $3’?'°°-  Vffit  famoiS 
Eastern  Shore  ,  fine  farm  buys,  all  size= 

GrofdsSboroarMarylhandaS’  Montgomery  Realty. 
^offtobie  gbrusTneyss, 

Mo^7tev  tjetween  Binghamton  and  Cortland’ 
New  York;  owner  selling  due  to  ill  health 
Wer.s,  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N  Y. 

182^iT£Lsti0ck?^  farm-  Bradford  County,  Pa.. 
7  location,  on  macadam  road,  good 

7-room  house,  25  stanchion  dairy  barn 
head  stock,  full  line  of  good  machinery,  build¬ 
ings  in  excellent  condition;  $16,500;  terms  ar- 

Newe<York7er4S  Real  Estates-  Johnson  City, 

212  ACRE  dairy  farm,  near  Windsor,  N.  Y~ 
Broome  County,  9-room  house,  drivethrou^h 
da'ry  barn;  $12  000.  stocked  and  equipped; 
New°  York.’  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City, 


DAIRY  Farms:  Large  stocked  or  bare  farms 
A. so  small  farms.  Village  homes.  List  free 
PW?eU  97?frm  Agency.  Davenport,  N.  Y 

*  iiuiic .  ZoOl. 


FLOPIDA  retirement  home.  Six  room  house 
35  acres,  half  wooded.  $8,800.  Charles 
Boedecker,  Starke,  Florida.  s 


FOR  Sale:  Small  secluded  farm  near  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York.  Price  $2,000.  BOX  3419 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  Home:  170  acres,  high  location 
large  farm  house,  water,  bath,  electricity 
available;  country  road:  $5,000  cash.  Edward 
Savery,  Middlefield.  Mass. 


FOR  rent  all  year  round,  small  farm,  6-room 
house,  completely  furnished,  all  convenl- 
$3J?  p.er  month,  also  willing  to  sell 
M.  Terechowicz. _ R.  D.  1,  Narrowsburg.  N.  Y 

21Lt^RES’n65  cl?ared,  10-room  Cape  Cod 
cottage,  all  modern  improvements;  2-car 
garage,  large  barn,  all  electrified  Prirp 
$15,000  Frank  Ehrhardt,  R.  F.  D.  2  Pittsfield 
New  Hampshire.  ’  ■rlllsnela 


HIGH  school  boy,  preferably  of  farm  back- 
ground  for  summer  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm  Please  state  age,  experience,  and  wages 
Pius  board  expected.  Francis  Holt,  Newington 
Connecticut. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen- 
af.e  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are.  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Hbaca  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


TWO  middleaged  women,  kitchen  helpers, 

•Rrvval9PiATlrond?cH  H2$el-  July  and  August. 
BOX  281,  Long  Lake.  New  York. 


WRITER-Artist  family  offers  young  woman 
free  room,  board,  Vermont  summer  farm- 
exchange  two  hours  help  daily.  BOX  3415, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED :  Middleaged  woman  ai  cook  and 
housekeeper  for  fine  country  home.  Own 
living  quarters.  Located  near  Newton,  N.  J 
All  year.  Address  write  or  telephone  J  E 
Mmtz,  145  W.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Phone  Circle 

HOUSEWORKER  for  widow;  coun.ry  •  own 
car  preferred.  Mrs.  Watkin  Kneath,  Corn- 


r  pr 
,  Ne 


Tew  York. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

wnrla  °f  ad^Hising  in  this  department  20c  per  1 
linn’  lnc*J*ding  name  and  address,  each  inser- 
°  Payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is  ( 
usea,  ngure  five  words  for  the  box  number.  | 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issue. 

department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
t U«i,3,Cri  J<lr8'  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
8  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_  HELP  WANTED _ 

iS 1ED : .  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 

Jt^nLmontb,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
^h^'b.  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
Eve  -m1  _nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
« ye New  York, _ 

Vwai?iAI9.  State  School:  Male  and  female 
$7  Sri  attcndants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
ter  \  p^rx  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
For  information,  write  Director, 
-~-||Ssaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York, 

r  .N,.v,wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  have 

mar>f^,lngs  f°r  fully  experienced  milking 
v,„h  J,ne  .  operators.  Excellent  •  starting  salary 
merit  Poodle  increases  for  length  of  employ- 
and  ku'u1l!nisbed  apartments  for  married  men, 
sfnJleCellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
to  rL.r  ?■  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
or  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 

R  t  eSone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
b  7096  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. 


waff 

IE  .Aou,re  known  for  scrupuloui  honesty, 
ethical  practices,  and  untiring  industry; 
want  to  get  into  real  estate  with  a  growing 
agency  operating  in  New  York  and  New 
England;  you  may  be  the  person  we’re  seek¬ 
ing.  (We  want  one  in  each  area).  Strictly 
commission.  Free  coaching,  supplies,  adver- 
9cSilnAr lf ..qualify.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RN,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

™ntal  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi- 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  Plus  $28.  Cost  of  living  bonus,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hours  week. 
Wnte  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells 
JNew  York. 

WANTED:  House-mothers  for  boys.  Experi- 
ence  and  good  education  required.  On  bus 
New- York  ei-631  °ity'  Reply  BOX  3410,  Rural 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


71  ACRE  poultry  farm:  900  feet  frontage 
T  B°ute  79,  Richford,  N.  Y.,  17  miles  east  of 
^baca  l,200  laying  capacity,  fully  equipped, 
electrified,  running  water  each  pen.  1  200 
brooding  and  rearing  capacity;  no  disease 
problems.  Chance  for  economical  expansion 
bouse,  five  large  rooms  and  bath  with 

H?uiir?°m  undogura?e  attached;  furnace;  80  ft. 
drilled  well.  School  and  Greyhound  bus  ser¬ 
vice.  Price  $8,750.  terms;  includes  900  Leg- 
; m r s  1 1  yeaL  lay.  providing  immediate 
wCpr2f-  Uompleie  details  on  request  George 
Wright,  owner.  Richford.  New  York.  ,jeorge 


WANTED:  Small  farm,  about  30  acres,  finest 
potato  land,  level,  electric,  wood  fruit- 
sfSf r  wbny‘vng  dirept-  a11  cash;  not  over 
|t^%^l&-SYoCrk’ertO0lS’  furniture-  BOX 


168  .acre  farm  located  near  Waverly  N  y" 
large,  15-room  house,  oil  fired  hot  water 
heat,  large  kno.ty  pine  living  room  with  fire¬ 
place,  modern  kitchen.  1 1 2  modern  baths 
Large  barn,  22  stanchions:  $18,000.  Valley 
Realty  Agency,  Waverly,  N.  Y,  Phone  576.  y 

P  h?iSUSiTIVR  133  acres>  108  tillable,  excellent 
barn  house  six  rooms,  bath.  On  highway 
fbpu\  80.  uuJes  to  Buffalo.  Good  machinery, 
!mwitractors’  combine,  hay,  grain,  22  head. 
Elderly  owner,  sacrifice  $19,000.  785  acres  high- 
m:ay445annne  b#rn’  +U  machinery,  80  head:  chtap 
Arca$d5e00NewE  York.  Le  MlCUX’  95  Main  St- 


34ilt  YEAR:  All  types  real  estate,  anywhere. 
i„vame  ^  nia^  bave  it!  Homes,  camps, 
Jake  properties,  hotels,  stores,  highway  busi- 

ranrhec iSltrefitcdaiw  '  ?ou'try>  crop  farms,  stock 

fS|^WLNew  HY?rk?CkS°n  Br°S  ”  C°bleski11 


WE-i?re  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 

NewSYorkECity°yment  Agency*  141  Park  Row, 

MATURE  man  available  as  secretarv-book- 
,k®e§er  .to  operator  large  farm,  recently  em¬ 
ployed  similar  capacity,  owner  retired.  Can 
S°°k-  philip  Doremus,  Old  Denville  Road, 
Boonton,  New  Jersey. 

E-f.PERp  ,far,m  and  dairy  manager;  open.  BOX 
3304,  Ruial  New-Yorker. 


FARMER:  Dependable,  married,  seeking  po¬ 
sition  in  southern  New  York  or  northern 
New  Jersey.  Experienced,  milking  machine 
tractor  and  field  work.  Must  have  decent 
home.  BOX  3400,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRnv0im’CRre^l!M:  ASe  52,  exPerienced. 
BOX  3409,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOWER  40,  with  girl  9,  boy  7.  Will  do 
most  any  kind  of  work.  Companion  to  gentle- 
i^ady^  or  couple.  Good  home  preferred 

MOL  Rmealf°New1-Yo?kei-farm  experience-  BOX 


POULTRY:  Married,  seeks  position  as  working 
nager  Wltb  reliable  people  and  future. 
Nine_  years  experience  with  Leghorns  and 
heavies,  doing  retail  and  commercial  business 
John  Bowman,  Box  14,  Bayville,  New  Jersey! 


EXPERIENCED,  reliable  gardener  would  earn 
quarters  and  meals;  wife  and  self- 
May-October.  Excellent  reference.  Full  propo- 

Yoi°ker  er’  BOX  34°8’  Rural  «ePw- 


SETTLE  estate:  140  acre  farm  for  $7,500. 

10-room,  bath,  home;  electricity; 
]qafo='  t,-7 kl a c a d a ni  road  near  two  industrial 
cities.  For  details  write  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rinkle 
New  Hartford,  New  York.  ’ 

NUKING  home.  in.  western  Massachusetts, 
Q  dp'ug  Pice  business:  plenty  of  land:  about 

Hu/Jnd11  ^egetabl^s.  ^/aVTo^^^ngS 

BOX H3^30keRuIyart  New-f °f  heaUh’ 

SnL^7G  village  home,  garden,  like  rent. 
Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Penna. 

FOR  Sale:  147  acre  Delaware  County  farm  and 
business  location,  excellent  motel  site  on 
Route  28,  bordering  village  with  agriculture 
cubefc.  'voodlo  large  house  and  barn  stone 
fileplace,  full  basement,  oil  heater  Diea^ant 
view,  BOX  3404,  Rural  New-Yorker  pJeasant 

CdTuAGE  +  •  by  a,waierfall,  mountains,  New 
Paltz  section;  $3,900  GEARN,  290  Broadway 
Newburgh,  New  York  uway. 


YHRBB  arid  four  room  ranch  type  homes 
Enjoy  a  retirement  home  now  Rainbow 
Ranch,  Pine  Bush.  New  York.  o  v 

ESf.20:,fiSeJel1  room  house,  bath,  attached 
gai  age.  16  acres,  business  location  $9  500 

New6 York.  M3Wby’  Rt’  R  Richfield  Springs,’ 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NATURAL  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 

vmf'nav*  thbeU  best-  Bushels  or  mixed  $2.50; 
you  pay  the  express.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
jRinck  s  Groves,  Pomona  Park,  Florida 

TcEorRiP6^ed«  °rapgps— and  grapefruit  '  .  No 


added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery 


fruT^Ofi:  °ne  bushel  oranges’ “$s’.50  gJapey 
a  er*^’  nnixed  $5.25;  half-bushels  $3  50 

Grodvel  Largo.1  Florida  Mississippi  Diii^gham 

AYiE«sY  , golden  wijdflower  honey:  5  pounds 

K|Mkh  VewnY&ork’2°  P‘ePa!d'  H’  J  Ay-y! 
^^§^EBprepaidy  $1  A5^t*6wo^3$7^5.arSujkvfh^at 

sgracuseW°NePw  Yo$rk90’  A’  CampbeJ1-  North 

ripened  fruit  i  Bushel  oranses  sn* 
1/  bV®i?el  oranges  $3. 50 ;  bushel  mixed  $5  25- 

■:l  bushel  grapefrrfi25|3.b5.SbPri(S?I^repaid  arid 

SaonteeFlorfdeiiVery’  Walsm^a^^^ovct 

5C=! 

zone.  Harr/V  fable  p!2mflgi^,f1vnli.:rd 


60  POUNDS  amber  honey  for  baking  or  table 
New6  York  n0t  prepaid-  H-  J-  Avery,  Katonah, 


PgannRGr^deihA  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7  50 
toaiion ,  5  lb.  can  soft  maole  nn 

St.?P Hudson ^ Fedls6  LA' yR^no]ds-  50  Map)a 


FANCY  maple  syrup:  Gallon  $5  50  half 
gallon  $3.00;  delivered  third  zone  Francis 
Barnard.  Shelburne  Falls.  Mass  Francis 


CLOVER  comb  honey:  Four  bv  'five  inch 

lvhUs£8’  «!  rJ»bs’  il?5  prEeXta?dCtedchUbs-  Pel?; 


six  5’s  $8.00.  .... 

Marathon,  New  York. 


FhSf 'galYffn'^^V  t5a,pIe  syrup  $6.50  gallon: 
t  -fir11  SaUou  $3.75,  delivery  third  zone  Maple 
Lane  Farm.  East  Ave.,  Burlington.  Vermont 


E«'iA|9K  meats:  Hand  cracked.  Pound 

$1.8o,  Uvu  pounds  $3.60  prepaid  R 
Harman,  Weilsville,  Penna.  «■ 


L. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SHRJNGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  Citv 
mothers’  cafe6SrSklp0t0dconfid^T  Car6;  Unw®d 

R?VmgWU'INewVaYoVk°nS’  GHbert  Sprague- 


HOARDERS:  Farm,  brook,  river,  animals  cro- 
N^w6  Hampshire11’  WoodIand  Farm-  Lancaster, 


WANTED: 

Country. 


Child 


v>  ^  board:  loving  care. 

o  - -  Reasonable.  Permanent  or  lor 

Summer.  BOX  3406,  Rural  New-Yorker 


R?eekineIldm,li2tird:  Attractive  place  for  man 
T, seeking^  quiet  summer  vacation.  Mrs 
Talbot,  Danville  Road,  Plaistow.  N.  H 


C. 


HO-  384:  140  acre  dairy  farm  on  macadam,  65 

roomfS  httuy  ievel  Ullage.  Good  house,  five 
rooms,  bath,  furnace.  Barn,  26  stanchions 
buckets,  milking  machine,  milk  house,  elec¬ 
tric  cooler,  silo.  19  cows,  10  others,  two  trac- 
tors.  farm  tools;  $20,000.  No.  1017:  130  acre 

valley  dairy  farm  on  macadam;  good  house 

lm^klt=r0°^vlu-bath’  electricity;  barn,  25  ties! 
buckets,  milking  machine,  milk  house,  elec- 

v,rJS  9ooler;  sd°;  tool  shed,  young  stock  barn 
hen  house,  garage;  22  head  cows  and  heifers’ 
new  tractor,  tools;  $19,500.  No.  1025:  190  acres 
on  macadam,  80  acres  gently  sloping  tillage- 
house,  10  rooms,  bath,  furnace;  barn,  36  ties’ 
buckets,  milker;  milk  house,  electric  cooler’ 

No°:  infi56°9sn’  11  others:  tractor,  tools;  $20,000! 

No.  1065.  250  acres  on  macadam;  80  acres  trac- 
UR,able:-  attractive  house,  eight  rooms, 
bftb-  electricity;  good  barn,  40  ties,  buckets- 
otb^1  J5  To  settle  estate.  $12,500;  $5  500 

cash,  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 

PROPERTY  Wanted:  Young  fruit  grower  ex- 
penenced,  best  referencel.  Wishes  to  lelse 
30-35  acre  apple  orchard.  Good  production 

pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Conner 

Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


BCitvd6finN  9??nrd  T?n  fari?  near  New  York 
v-ity.  BOX  3420,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LRBAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5 

i  ^e?ce  stakes  pointed  for  driving, 

15  cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
Telephone  683121,  Closed  Sundav 
Townline  Road, 


Murray  Snell,  'Northeast 
Marcellus,  New  York. 


AHTED :  Model  A  Ford,  must  be  hi  good 

horstdlR°nn  Sian  pnce  and  details.  Nacken- 
horst,  R.  D.  l,  Drums,  Pennsylvania. 


W^S?iEB'  ClY11  and  Revolutionary  War 
mSISrnis’  revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet 
moulds,  any  condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R  F  D 
1.  Derry,  New  Hampshire.  '  ’ 


W^iTFD:r,mUme  Pipe'  two  °r  three  feet  <iT- 

sS^lVT^a„2„rH-'.a,  A, 

Xw“vork’975-  Va,1'y 


IRELAND  farm  hoist  for  sale  with  rope  good 

Cfcf"  ”efes-  2- 


bighest  bidder  antique  1913 

model,  2  ton  truck  in  good  running  ordej' 
Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pennsylvania. 


E9?ii^?leit/°ibn+  Bean  Sprayer,  used  once.  150 
gallon  steel  tank  engine  take-off,  rubber 
f^es,  gauge  hose,  spray-gun,  nozzles:  a’so 
fertilizer  free  with  sprayer.  Reasonable  Must 
se  l  at  once  BOX  3421,  Rural  New-Yorker  or 
te  enhene  WAtlnns  9-5516. 


^9S/r'^j<-'RE  yiRage  farm,  level,  fertito  meadows 
h^l°de-5nn  ^Proved  house,  six  rooms  with 

bath.  30  stanchions,  drinking  bucke  =-  Tv  o  ko'h  r.  n  T  — — -rn - ; - - - 

«^p«  E-c^-  b- 
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How  Ferguson  odjusts  weight 

mammmmmmmmamm 

to  save  on  light  jobs 


The  revolutionary  Ferguson  System 
transforms  tractor  and  implement  into  a 
single  power-farming  unit. 

It  does  this  through  the  Ferguson- 
invented,  three-point,  sixty-second  im¬ 
plement  attachment,  and  a  unique  sys¬ 
tem  of  tractor-mounted  implements  with 
hydraulic  draft  control. 

W  hich  means  that  when  you  plow  or 
do  other  heavy  tillage  work,  the  Fergu¬ 
son  System  adds  the  soil’s  weight  to  the 
tractor-implement  weight— through  the 
hydraulic  system.  This  automatically 
gives  vou  extra  traction  weight  w  hen  you 
need  it  .  .  .  lets  you  pull  three  bottoms  in 
most  soils  easily  and  smoothly! 


But  most  important:  On  light  work  .  .  : 
the  day-in,  day-out  jobs  you  do  most  of 
the  time  ,  .  .  your  Ferguson  isn’t  forced 
to  haul  excess,  built-in  weight  that  drinks 
vour  gas  and  oil. This  is  not  true  wrhen  you 
do  light  jobs  with  an  oversized  tractor. 

Thus,  Ferguson  gives  you  big-tractor 
capacity,  but  does  not  g ive  you  big-tractor 
fuel  bills  when  you  do  light  work! 

Are  you  interested  in  improving  your 
income?  Then  we  want  to  show  you 
how  the  low-cost  Ferguson  “30”  can  do 
more  of  your  jobs,  more  of  the  time,  at 
less  cost  than  other  tractors.  Read  the 
offer  at  the  right . .  .  and  take  advantage 
of  it  today,  won’t  you? 


YOU’LL  SEE  MORE  AND  MORE  OF  THE 

Ferguson  30 

DISTRIBUTED  BV 

HUB  MOTOR  SALES,  INC. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Now  you  can  mow  all  day  without  nerve- 
shattering  vibration!  The  revolutionary  new 
Ferguson  High-Speed  Mower  has  done  away 
with  the  troublesome  old-style  pitman  to  give 
you  smoother,  quieter, /aster  mowing  than  ever 
thought  possible.  And  field  adjustments  are 
eliminated!  See  it  in  action— ask  your  Ferguson 
Dealer! 


Ferguson  Side  Delivery  Rake  lifts  hay  with 
a  feather-touch  action  and  delivers  it  in  half  the 
usual  distance,  to  form  light,  fluffy,  even-curing 
windrows.  Tractor  mounted  and  finger  tip  con¬ 
trolled,  it  lifts  for  fast,  easy  transport  and  sharp 
turns.  Operates  safely  at  high  speeds.  Ask  your 
Ferguson  Dealer! 


Get  your  sample  of  Ferguson  System  farming^ 
Print  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  of 
this  ad  and  mail  to:  Ferguson,  Racine,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  We’ll  have  an  expert  come  to  your  farm 
and  give  you  a  generous  sample  of  the  Ferguson 
“30”  doing  your  jobs  at  a  saving.  Write  today! 


Is  your  tractor  am  imitation  of  the 

genuine  Ferguson;'  If  it  isn  C  a 
Ferguson,  chances  are,  some  major 
feature  is  an  imitation  of  a  Ferguson 
development.  If  it  has  one  ot 
the  “new”  hitches,  remember 
Ferguson  invented  three -point, 
sixty-second  implement  attach¬ 
ment,  and  successfully  pioneered 
a  revolutionary  system  of  tractor- 
mounted  implements  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  draft  control.  Only  Ferguson 
Dealers  can  give  you  the  complete 
original  Ferguson  System! 


sjv,  -.  * 
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Prime  Angus  Beef  in  the  Making 


Whether  m  round  or  rectangular  bales  hay  is  handled  faster  and.  in  the  long  run ,  easier  than  loose  hay.  This  field  of  top  quality  alfalfa  is  beiva 

baled  on  the  splendid  dairy  farm  of  Harry  Relyea,  Horseheads,  New  York. 


dairy  cow  is  the  best  market 
for  hay  in  the  Northeast  and, 
as  long  as  we  have  large  cities 
to  demand  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts,  dairying  will  be  our 
most  important  agricultural 
enterprise.  Thus,  the  market  for  milk  and,  in¬ 
directly,  for  hay  are  everlasting  ones;  the 
economy  of  producing  milk  depends  primarily 
on  the  production  of  high  quality  hay. 

The  dairy  cow  as  a  market  for  hay  is  very 
discriminating;  she  knows  good  hay  and  the 
difference  between  it  and  average  or  poor  hay. 

She  will  eat  more  of  the  good  than  she  will 
of  the  average  or  the  poor.  And  if  she  is  fed 
more,  she  will  need  correspondingly  less  grain. 

Let  us  see  the  difference  that  good  hay  makes 
in  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  A  1,000-pound 
cow  needs  some  20  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  per  day  to  produce  40  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk.  You  can  give  her  these 
nutrients  in  several  ways.  You  can  feed  her 
high  quality  hay  and  she  will  eat  as  much  as 
25  pounds  of  it.  If  you  add  nine  and  one-half 
pounds  of  dairy  ration,  she  will  have  her  re¬ 
quired  nutrients. 

She  will  not  eat  as  much  average  quality  hay 
per  day,  but  you  can  supply  her  with  adequate 
nutrients  by  giving  her  20  pounds  of  average 
quality  hay  ( about  all  she  will  eat )  and  sup¬ 
plement  it  with  14V2  pounds  of  dairy  ration. 

But  suppose  you  have  low  quality  hay.  She 
will  eat  only  about  15  pounds  of  it;  and  she 
will  need  18V2  pounds  of  the  grain  ration  to 
get  enough  nutrients.  And,  of  course,  grain  is 
more  expensive  than  hay. 

Let  us  suppose  that  high  quality  hay  is  $35 
per  ton,  average  hay  $30,  low  quality  $25,  and 
dairy  ration  $90.  The  daily  cost  of  feeding  our 
cow  above  is  83  cents  when  high  quality  hay 
is  used,  95  cents  on  average  quality  and  $1.13 
cn  low  quality  hay.  For  the  year  it  would  be 
about  $263  when  high  quality  hay  is  fed,  $290 
on  the  average  quality  and  $320  on  the  low 
quality.  It  is  apparent  that  the  quality  of  the 
hay  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk. 

How  can  fine  hay  be  made?  The  Northeast 
has  thousands  of  acres  of  land  well  adapted 
to  growing  the  best.  We  have  the  legumes, 
alfalfa,  Ladino,  red  and  alsike  clovers  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  There  are  many  excellent 

grasses  such  as  timothy  and  brome  grass. 

Combinations  of  these  grasses  and  legumes 
can  be  adapted  to  any  soil  and  they  make  de¬ 
sirable  mixtures  of  hay  for  the  dairy  herd. 

To  make  the  best  quality  hay,  these  stands 
must  be  cut  early  and  cured  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions.  Timothy  and  brome  grass  are  best 

cut  just  as  the  heads  appear.  Ladino  clover  is 
usually  cut  when  the  grass  in  it  is  ready. 

Alfalfa  is  cut  when  about  one-fourth  in  bloom; 
red  clover  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  are  cut  in 
early  bloom. 

Advantages  of  Early  Cut  Hay  Crushing  hay  behind  the  mower  on  the  farm  of  James  McKinnon  near  Elmira,  Chemung  County, 

Fvprv  dairvman  knows  that  othpr  rnnrh+inns  dries  Quickly  and  makes  it  more  palatable.  Harold  Talbert  runs  the  crusher  on  the  left, 

being^ the^sam^^arlv^u^  hav^is^o^oalatatfie  r  S  9  \ay  savesJim\and  work  on  Raymond  Schmidt’s  farm  in  Pme  City,  also  in  Chemung . 

bemg  the  .ame,  early  cut  hay  is  more  palatable  County.  He  is  shown  at  the  right  as  he  makes  the  round  bales  so  popular  with  many  farmers  for 

and  more  nutritious  than,  that  cut  -a„e.  Ex-  their  easy  handling,  small  amount  of  leaf  shattering  and  their  shedding  of  rainfall. 
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periments  at  Cornell  prove  that  timothy  cut 
when  the  heads  are  in  early  bloom  produces 
300  to  400  pounds  more  of  digestible  dry  mat¬ 
ter  ( the  important  part  of  the  hay )  per  acre 
than  timothy  cut  a  couple  of  weeks  later.  Di¬ 
gestibility  of  hay  may  be  as  high  as  70  per 
cent  when  cut  very  early,  and  may  decrease, 
as  the  hay  matures,  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
on  the  latest  cut  hay. 

Early  cutting  leaves  more  time  for  the 
second  cutting  to  grow.  There  is  less  lodging 
and  less  field  loss  in  early  cut  than  in  late  cut 
hay.  Nearly  every  factor  of  haymaking  is  in 
favor  of  early  cutting.  However,  haymaking 
weather  is  usually  more  favorable  late  in  the 
season  than  early. 

Under  ideal  drying  weather,  high  quality  hay 
can  be  made  in  the  field.  It  has  been  made 
there  for  years — thousands  of  tons  of  it  every 
year.  The  opposite  is  also  true;  thousands  of 
tons  of  high  quality  roughage  have  been  in¬ 
jured  or  spoiled  because  of  poor  drying  in  the 
field. 

On  his  farm  two  miles  east  of  Horseheads, 
N.  Y.,  Edward  Ritz  puts  up  hay  for  over  100 
head  of  purebred  Ayrshires.  All  his  hay  is 
cured  in  the  field.  He  uses  a  mixture  of  alfalfa, 
medium  red  clover  and  timothy  in  his  seeding. 
He  always  starts  haying  early,  the  forepart  of 
June,  and  gets  his  first  cutting  in  by  July  1. 
He  usually  cuts  his  hay  with  a  tractor  mower 
and  lets  it  wilt  at  least  a  day.  He  rakes  it  with 
a  side  delivery  rake  so  that  it  dries  in  the 
windrow  and  picks  it  up  with  a  baler.  He  bales 
all  of  his  hay.  Mr.  Ritz  purchased  a  hay  crusher 
in  1953  and  is  pleased  with  it.  The  kind  he  has 
cuts  the  hay  and  carries  it  through  the 
crusher  in  one  operation.  It  takes  somewhat 
longer  to  mow  and  crush  at  the  same  time 
then  it  does  to  mow  only,  but  the  crushed  hay 
dries  more  quickly  than  that  which  is  not 
crushed. 

Mr.  Ritz  tells  of  one  field  in  which  the  first 
several  rounds  were  not  crushed.  The  rest  of 
the  field  was,  and  he  was  able  to  draw  the 
crushed  hay  a  day  earlier  than  the  uncrushed 
even  though  the  field  was  all  mowed  the  same 


forenoon.  He  believes,  also,  that  the  crushed 
hay,  especially  if  it  is  coarse,  is  more  palatable 
than  the  uncrushed.  He  adjusts  the  rollers  so 
that  they  crush  the  stems  but  do  not  squeeze 
out  the  juice. 

Mr.  Ritz  picks  his  bales  off  the  ground  and 
loads  them  onto  the  wagon  with  a  buck  rake 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  crawler  tractor.  The 
teeth  of  the  rake  are  eight  feet  long.  With 
this  he  can  pick  up  10  bales  at  a  time.  The 
tractor  has  a  hydraulic  lift  that  reaches  nine 
feet.  With  the  rake  loaded,  the  rear  end  of  it 
can  be  raised,  the  front  lowered  and  the  bales 
slid  onto  the  wagon.  The  bales  are  elevated  to 
the  mow  with  an  electric  elevator.  Mr.  Ritz 
does  his  haying  with  machinery.  There  is  but 
little  heavy  work  to  it.  James  McKinnon,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  also  uses  a  crusher  for  his  hay¬ 
making  operations  and  is  well  pleased  with  it. 

Modern  Machinery  Makes  Best  Hay 

Haying  time  is  shorter  on  northeast  farms 
where  modern  machinery  is  used.  Better  hay 
is  the  result.  Machinery  manufacturers  are 
developing  new  tools  to  help  the  farmer  dry 
good  quality  grass  into  high  quality  hay  with¬ 
out  such  field  losses  as  have  occurred  in  the 
past. 

If  you  grow  a  good  crop  of  mixed  legumes 
and  grasses,  you  want  to  harvest  as  much  of 
it  as  possible.  Some  practices  tend  to  increase 
losses  in  the  field  and  thus  decrease  the  amount 
of  hay  you  get.  Cornell  University  reports  that 
field  losses  often  amount  to  as  much  as  25  per 
cent — that  is  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  much  too 
great. 

These  field  losses  can  be  prevented.  Leaves 
contain  a  large  portion  of  the  protein  in  hay. 
Therefore,  if  leaves  are  saved,  so  is  protein. 
Tedding  is  not  done  as  much  now  as  formerly 
because,  though  it  raised  the  hay  from  the 
ground  and  permitted  it  to  dry,  it  also  broke 
and  shattered  leaves  high  in  protein. 

The  side  delivery  rake  is  standard  hay¬ 
making  equipment  on  most  farms.  It  gathers 
the  hay  into  windrows  so  that  the  air  can  get 
(  Continued  on  Page  333  ) 


Harvesting  the  Hay 


Long  Life  for  Ladino 

Though  this  good  clover  has  led  some  farmers  to 
frown  on  Us  lasting  qualities ,  practical  work  at 
the  Connecticut  Station  shows  that  its  life  can  he 
lengthened  by  potash  and  proper  management . 

- -  By  B.  A,  BROWN - 


HOW  TO  MAKE 
LADINO  LAST  — 

1.  Allow  rest  periods  between  mowings  and 
grazings  long  enough  for  the  Ladino  to 
regain  a  height  of  eight  to  ten  inches. 

2.  Set  the  cutter  bar  close  to  the  ground  —  a 
two-inch  stubble  is  best. 

3.  Provide  sufficient  potash  at  least  once, 
but  better  twice,  a  year. 

4.  Consult  the  county  agent  for  tests  of  soil 
fertility  and  for  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations. 


ADINO  clover  has  been  grown 
in  the  Northeast  for  about  25 
years.  In  a  quarter  century, 
this  giant  white  clover  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  enviable  record; 
perhaps  no  other  forage  crop 
has  ever  achieved  equal  importance  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time. 

Its  importance  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1948,  over  one-half  —  55  per  cent 
—  of  the  grazing  area  on  the  farms  of 
Connecticut’s  state  and  county  N.  E.  Green 
Pastures  contest  winners  was  seeded  to  La- 
dino.  Furthermore,  practically  all  of  the  state 
and  New  England  pasture  champions  during 
the  last  six  years  have  depended  on  Ladino 
for  a  large  proportion  of  their  grazing  require¬ 
ments.  Ladino  has  also  become  very  popular 
in  other  states  of  the  Northeast.  New  York 
State  farmers,  for  example,  used  more  Ladino 
seed  in  one  recent  year  than  farmers  of  any 
other  state  of  the  Union. 

Although  Ladino  has  won  high  praise  and 
popularity  in  the  region,  there  are  still  many 
farmers  who  are  able  to  maintain  stands  of 
it  for  only  two  or  three  years.  Station  experi¬ 
ments  and  farm  experience  show,  however, 
that  frequent  reseeding  is  not  necessary  if  the 
stand  is  managed  in  certain  special  ways.  Not 
only  is  it  unnecessary  to  reseed  so  often  but, 
because  reseeding  consumes  much  time  and 
power,  costs  a  lot  and,  worse  yet,  exposes  bare 
soils  to  the  eroding  action  of  wind  and  water, 
it  may  be  actually  extravagant  if  not  wasteful. 
Many  of  our  steeply  sloping  fields  should  be 
tilled  very  little.  Managing  one’s  Ladino 
pastures  so  that  stands  live  eight,  10  or  possi¬ 
bly  20  years  is  more  important  than  any  other 
conservation  measure  for  keeping  the  soil 
where  it  is.  The  claim  that  new  seedings  yield 
more  the  first  few  seasons  than  in  later  years 
is  not  substantiated  by  the  results  with  well 
managed  clover-grass  stands. 


early  experiences  with  the  crop  in  Connecticut. 
The  first  farmers  to  seed  Ladino  planted  only 
a  few  acres  and,  like  most  other  farmers,  did 
not  have  enough  pasture.  Consequently,  they 
grazed  the  palatable  Ladino  almost  continuous¬ 
ly.  Not  only  did  they  fail  to  give  their  Ladino 
fields  any  rest  or  recovery  periods,  but  they 
neglected  to  add  fertilizers  after  the  pre¬ 
seeding  treatment.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Ladino  soon  disappeared.  It  was 
literally  worked  and  starved  to  death. 

The  early  experiments  at  the  Storrs  station 
had  shown  that  relatively  large  and  frequent 
applications  of  potash  were  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  Ladino  stands.  In  most  cases,  liberal  ad¬ 
ditions  of  limestone  and  superphosphate  were 
required  to  establish  the  clover.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  the  experimental  field  was 
treated  with  adequate  limestone,  superphos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  before  seeding. 
In  addition,  the  annual  per-acre  fertilization 
provided  phosphorus  carried  by  350  pounds  of 
20  per  cent  superphosphate  and  the  potassium 
in  250  pounds  of  60  per  cent  muriate  of  potash. 
This  yearly  treatment  was  equivalent  to  about 
700  pounds  of  0-10-20  or  500  pounds  of  0-15-30 
per  acre. 

The  most  important  point  in  fertilizing  La¬ 
dino  is  to  add  potash  at  least  once  a  year.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  show  that  a  given  amount  of 
potash  is  more  efficient  if  divided  into  two  or 
more  applications.  Divided  treatments  pre¬ 
vent  the  first  harvests  from  absorbing  so  much 
potash  that  too  little  is  left  for  the  later  crops. 

Maintaining  a  reasonably  uniform  and  liber¬ 
al  amount  of  potash  under  Ladino-grass  stands 
is  very  important  because  the  grasses  can  ob¬ 
tain  their  requirements  of  that  major  plant 
nutrient  on  soils  w'here  the  clover  is  unable 
to  exist. 

Low  Mowing  Essential 

Besides  liberal  and  frequent  fertilization 


with  carriers  of  potash,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  mow  or  clip  quite  near  the 
ground  if  good  stands  of  Ladino  are  to  be 
maintained  in  mixed  clover-grass  stands.  Seed¬ 
ing  Ladino  alone  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
grass  problem;  native  grasses,  like  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  will  usually  volunteer  and  spread 
rapidly.  The  seeding  of  timothy,  one  of  the 
less  competitive  grasses,  is  of  little  avail  either, 
for  it  will  riot  live  long'  under  the  harvesting 
systems  best  for  Ladino.  So,  regardless  of  the 
kinds  of  accompanying  grasses,  the  grazing 
and  mowing  management  should  be  such  as 
to  favor  Ladino. 

The  results  of  the  management  experiments 
at  Storrs  show  very  clearly  that  close-to-the- 
ground  mowing  or  clipping  after  each  grazing 
period  is  the  keystone  of  longevity.  The  re¬ 
sults  may  be  summarized  by  stating  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  10-year  experiment,  there  were 
three  times  as  much  Ladino  on  the  18  plots 
mowed  two  inches  above  the  ground  as  on  the 
corresponding  18  plots  where  four  inches  of 
stubble  was  left.  The  height  of  the  forage 
when  harvested  had  much  less  effect  than  the 
closeness  of  mowing.  The  prevalence  of  Ladino 
increased  appreciably  as  the  mowing  height 
increased  from  six  to  eight  and  to  10  inches. 1 
Even  where  the  first  cutting  each  season  was 
made  late  —  a  so-called  hay  cut  in  mid-June  — 
Ladino  maintained  good  stands  throughout  the 
10  years. 

Why  Low  Mowing  Is  Favorable 

Grasses  grow  from  the  points  where  mowed 
or  grazed  off;  and  they  store  part  of  their  food 
reserves  in  lower  leaf-sheaths  and  stems.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  closer  to  the  ground 
the  grasses  are  mowed,  the  fewer  reserves  they 
have  left  and  the  longer  it  takes  them  to  grow 
again  to  a  given  height.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence,  also,  that  root  systems  of  grass  are 
( Continued  on  Page  327 ) 


Ladino  Fifteen  Years  Old 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  oldest  stand  of 
Ladino  in  the  Northeast  is  the  15-year-old 
seeding  on  the  Agronomy  Research  Farm  at 
the  Storrs,  Connecticut,  Station.  Some  may 
say  that  the  local  agronomists  have  coddled  \ 
this  Ladino  to  keep  it  alive  and  productive.  I 
but  that  is  not  so.  The  stand  was  seeded  in 
1939  to  learn  what  systems  of  management 
favor  Ladino  in  its  competition  with  weeds 
and  seeded,  or  volunteer,  grasses.  It  was  also 
put  down  to  see  how  variations  in  harvesting 
affect  its  resistance  to  summer  heat  and 
drought,  to  sub-zero  temperatures  in  our  long 
and  variable  Winters  and  to  the  heaving  of 
soils  when  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the 
Spring.  The  10  experimental  systems  —  some 
favorable  and  others  unfavorable  —  were  con¬ 
tinued  through  10  complete  harvest  seasons 
from  1940  to  1949.  Since  1949,  all  the  plots 
have  been  cut  four  times  each  year  with  an 
ordinary  tractor  mower.  During  1953 — the  15th 
season  —  Ladino  occupied  about  two-thirds  of 
the  area  in  the  entire  field. 

When  one  considers  that  Ladino  clover  has 
lived  this  long  in  competition  with  Kentucky 
bluegrass  and  orchard  grass  —  two  of  the  most 
aggressively  competitive  grasses  in  the  region 
—  the  legume  appears,  indeed,  to  be  remark¬ 
able. 


1  G  Ladino  clover  is  highly  nutritious  and  extremely  palatable;  moreover  it  can  be  long-lived.  These 

How  should  Ladino-grass  seedings  be  man-  high  producing  Holstein  cows  are  getting  their  fill  of  lush  Ladino  on  the  efficiently  managed  dairy 
aged  to  maintain  long-lived  and  productive  farm  of  Ernest  Kupferschmid,  Ellington,  Conn.  Mr.  Kupferschmid  v)on  the  1953  New  England 
stands?  To  answer  that,  let  us  review  some  Green  Pastures  contest. 
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More  and  better 
apples  and  peaches 
with  PHYGON-XL! 


UNTREATED  APPLES 


Bushels  of 
extra  dollars 
tor  you! 


TREATED  WITH  PHYGON-XL, 
THE  ORCHARD  FUNGICIDE 


It  costs  but  a  few  cents  per  tree  to  apply  Phygon-XL,  for 
it’s  the  least  expensive  organic  fungicide  you  can  use.  But 
more  important,  you’ll  market  far  more#l  apples  for  far 
greater  profits.  Phygon-treated  apples  ripen  more  uni¬ 
formly.  You’ll  have  fewer  “rejects”  because  Phygon-XL, 
when  properly  applied,  gives  you  almost  100%  apple  scab 
control. 

Besides  apple  scab,  Phygon-XL  effectively  controls 
bitter  rot  of  apples  and  peaches,  California  blight  of 
peaches,  brown  rot  and  blossom  blight  of  peaches,  peach 
leaf  curl  and  many  other  fungus  diseases.  Phygon-XL  is 
simple  to  apply.  It  mixes  effectively  with  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  fungicides  and  insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pol¬ 
len  and  bees  and  does  not  affect  odor  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

Order  Phygon-XL  or  formulations  containing  Phygon  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


50™  ANNIVERSARY 


Naugatuck  Chemical 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
t'LM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Aianap, 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Easy  to  Grow  Annuals 


Much  has  been  said  concerning  the 
pleasures  and  profits  of  gardening 
with  perennials — and  rightly  so,  for 
they  are  the  backbone  of  any  garden, 
whatever  its  size.  However,  annuals 
are  indispensable,  too,  as  every  gar¬ 
dener  knows.  For  a  brilliant  display 
in  a  short  time,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  these  plants  we  grow  from 
seed  in  one  season. 

One  annual  that  has  undergone 
tremendous  improvement  over  the 
years  is  the  larkspur  or  annual  del¬ 
phinium.  Today,  this  annual  lark¬ 
spur  closely  rivals  the  glorious  per¬ 
ennial  sorts;  the  hybridizers  have 
brought  out  new  types  and  sparkling 
new  shades  which  provide  tali 
masses  of  color  in  the  border.  Truly, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  sometimes  that 
these  plants — some  of  which  reach  a 
height  of  five  feet — are  annuals!  For 
a  real  thrill,  try  the  heat-resistant, 
new  Giant  Steeplechase  which  a 
well-known  grower  is  offering  this 
Spring  in  two  shades  of  blue,  red, 
pink  and  white. 

For  an  easily  grown  tall  annual, 
there  is  nothing  better,  to  my  mind, 
than  cosmos,  a  beautiful  plant  any¬ 
way  you  look  at  it.  A  broader  color 
range  and  new  forms  provide  wide 
variety  in  this  popular,  free-bloom¬ 
ing  plant.  The  ruffled  varieties  are 
delightful,  especially  Yellow  Ruffles 
and  Orange  Ruffles.  These  are  early- 
blooming  kinds,  too.  And  do  try 
some  of  the  cupped  and  feathered 
sorts!  Fiesta  is  a  semi-double  variety 
in  scarlet  and  gold — very  showy. 

For  a  brilliant  display  in  a  short 
time,  plant  annual  poppies.  They  will 
grow  anywhere,  for  anyone  in  most 
any  soil,  but  they  do  require  full 
sun.  Try  both  single  mixed  and 
double  hybrids.  Iceland  poppies, 
which  are  really  perennials,  grow 
quickly  from  seed  and  will  flower 
abundantly  all  Summer  if  the  faded 
blossoms  are  promptly  removed.  All 
poppies,  of  course,  must  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  flower. 

The  annual  variety  of  that  fascin¬ 
ating,  old-fashioned  favorite,  scabi- 
osa  or  pincushion  flower,  comes  in 
a  wide  color  range,  both  in  the  tall 
and  medium-tall  sorts..  For  a  cool, 
pure  white,  try  Peace.  The  new  sal- 
mon-pink  shades  are  enchanting;  so 
is  Heavenly  Blue.  These  are  all  in 
the  medium-tall  class,  about  two  feet. 
Blue  Moon  is  an  All-American  win¬ 


ner  in  the  tall  group,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  three  feet.  Another 
tall  is  Red,  a  warm  cherry  shade  and 
most  worthwhile. 

Petunias,  of  course!  It’s  hard  to 
keep  up  with  this  popular  annual,  so 
many  new  sorts  and  colors  are  ap¬ 
pearing  constantly.  For  garden  use 
however,  the  dwarf  single  bedding 
varieties  are  preferable  to  the  more 
elaborate  double  and  ruffled  sorts. 
In  this  class,  I  would  especially 
recommend  Heavenly  Blue  —  perfect 
for  blending  with  pinks  and  whites. 

The  annual  anchusa,  also  called 
summer  forget-me-not,  is'  an  easy-to- 
grow  and  charming  plant.  Bluebird, 
an  All-America  winner,  is  the  only 
annual  variety  I  have  found  listed; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  blue  annuals! 
Plants  are  bushy  in  form  and  reach 
a  height  of  approximately  18  inches. 

Zinnias  need  no  introduction  to 
most  gardeners.  Indeed,  so  many  and 
such  varied  sorts  are  available  today 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  an  entire 
garden  of  these  sturdy,  colorful 
plants  with  never  a  suggestion  of 
monotony.  And  do  not  fail  to  try  the 
new  giant  hybrid  zinnia,  Blaze,  an 
All-America  winner  and  the  only 
flower  to  receive  an  award  in  1954. 

And  look  what  they  have  done  to 
nasturtiums!  For  some  of  us,  this 
lovely  fragrant  flower  has  never  lost 
its  appeal,  though  for  years  it 
seemed  to  be  by-passed  by  many 
gardeners.  But  now,  with  the  double- 
flowered  sorts  in  varying  heights  and 
such  a  wonderful  color  range,  I  do 
not  see  how  anybody  can  fail  to  en¬ 
thuse  about  nasturtiums.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  if  you  like  the  darker  flowers, 
as  I  do,  try  Mahogany  Gem,  a  double 
flower  of  rich,  deep,  glowing  ma¬ 
hogany  color,  in  the  semi-tall  class. 

Calendulas  and  marigolds  are 
among  the  easiest  flowers  to  grow; 
and  here  again  is  a  remarkable  as¬ 
sembly  of  color  and  form  in  both 
plants.  The  large  chrysanthemum- 
flowered  sorts  ai’e  gorgeous.  And 
there  is  an  exciting  new  dwarf 
French  marigold  offered  for  the  first 
time  this  year — Atomic  Gc  d — with 
the  largest  flowers  ever  found  in  this 
class. 

There  a  re  other  easy-to-grov  annu¬ 
als,  of  course— such  as  cornflowers, 
verbenas,  calliopsis,  nigeila  —  all 
most  worthwhile.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Ground  Storage  for  Glad  Bulbs 


I  dug  up  my  glad  bulbs  on  March 
22.  They  were  buried  last  Fall  in 
a  pit  in  the  garden.  The  reason  for 
it  all  is  that  I  bury  them  in  a  pit 
to  keep  them  over  Winter.  I  have 
been  doing  this  for  four  years  now 
and  have  lost  less  than  a  dozen  bulbs 
out  of  several  hundred.  Some  of 
those  lost  were  gnawed  by  mice; 
only  a  very  few  rotted. 

It  all  came  about  by  accident.  We 
had  raised  glads  for  years  and  al¬ 
ways  lost  about  half  of  the  bulbs 
during  the  Winter  due  to  one  thing 
or  another;  probably  the  basement 
where  they  were  kept  was  too  warm. 
I  discovered  one  Spring,  when  spad¬ 
ing  up  the  garden,  that  some  bulbs 
we  had  given  up  as  no  good  the  year 
before  and  left  in  the  ground  were 
sound  and  in  fine  shape  when  I 
turned  them  up.  Not  wanting  to 
throw  them  away  if  they  were  still 
good,  I  kept  them  out  and  planted 
them,  when  the  time  came,  away 
from  the  others.  They  grew  and  pro¬ 
duced  perfect  blooms.  Right  then  I 
decided  to  put  all  the  bulbs  back 
in  the  ground  the  next  Fall. 

We  were  starting  out  with  a  new 
batch  that  year.  When  Fall  came,  I 
dug  the  bulbs  from  the  rows  where 
they  had  been  growing  and  placed 
them  in  a  trench  about  a  foot  deep. 
I  left  the  tops  up  over  one  edge  of 
the  trench  much  like,  in  fact,  you 


would  heel  in  fruit  trees.  The  bulbs 
were  covered  over  with  about  a  foot 
of  dirt  and  later  some  straw  was 
placed  over  them.  I  thought  that  the 
straw  might  keep  the  ground  tem¬ 
perature  more  even  and  prevent 
heaving  of  the  soil.  I  was  not  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  location  of  the 
trench  in  the  garden.  The  bulbs 
came  out  in  perfect  condition  in  the 
Spring  and  produced  a  wonderful 
crop  of  blooms — and  no  disease. 

The  same  thing  happened  the  next 
two  years.  I  have  already  told  how 
they  came  out  this  Spring.  I  have 
talked  to  one  or  two  florists  about  it 
and  they  laughed;  they  said  I  was 
lucky  and  that  next  time  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  loose  them  all.  In  the  four  years 
I  have  been  doing  this,  I  have  lost 
so  few  that  it  is  hardly  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  N.  B. 
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New  Holland  Harvester  with  windrow  attachment.  New  Holland  Spreader  with  extension  sides  serves  as  forage  box. 


Exclusive  Fi©-Trac  Feed 
gives  big  capacity  with  minimum  power! 


Break-away  diagram  shows  how  saw-tooth  blades  and  synchronized 
action  of  upper  and  lower  apron  prevent  slippage  of  material  all  the 
way  to  the  112-sq.  in.  throat  opening.  Upper  apron  is  fully  floating 
front  and  rear,  keeps  constant  control  of  light  or  heavy  material.  You 
get  a  steady,  even  cut.  Feed  system  can  be  stopped,  started  or  reversed 
from  the  tractor  seat  to  back  out  foreign  matter. 

_ 


Only  New  Holland’s  Forage  Harvester  has 
this  “non-wrap”  positive  feed  system . . . 
and  it’s  standard  equipment-no  extra  cost? 


The  secret  of  New  Holland  Flo-Trac  feed  is  that  it  con¬ 
trols  material  with  constant  pressure,  constant  traction 
all  the  way  to  the  throat  opening  .  .  .  regardless  of 
variations-  in  density  and  volume  of  material. 

That’s  why  a  Medium-powered  New  Holland  can  keep 
going  in  field  and  crop  conditions  that  clog  and  stop 
heavier,  more  expensive  machines  .  .  .  and  give  you 
higher  capacity  through  steadier  operation. 


See  your  New  Holland  dealer  for  complete  details  right 
away.  Ask  about  a  demonstration.  The  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


New  Holland 

'‘First  in  Grassland  Farming " 


Free  Booklet!  We’d  like  to  send  you  a  new  booklet,  “Preserving  , 
Canned  Grass,”  that  gives  complete  information  on  the  use  of  preserv-  , 
atives  in  making  grass  silage.  For  your  free  copy,  write: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1205  Maple  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Name _ _ _  j 

Street  or  RFD _ _ _  E 


Town _ _ _ State -  j 

_ Drink  more  milk  Eat  more  meat _ £ 

for  a  healthy  America  and  a  strong  agriculture 


May  l,  1934 
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Cleat  pastures  of  fcramble  and  brush  patches 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 

Pmmd  foi  pound  the  most  effective  brush  killer  on  the  market.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants 
blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild 
rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry, 
coral  berry,  honeysuckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  ester 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not  poisonous 
to  animals  and  humans. 


SEh  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  .  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS  1  Chemical 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  AMBLER,  PA.-  MILES,  CALIF.  _ 

Agricultural  Chemical*  Division  .  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers  >  Processes 


RAWBERRY  PLANTS 

"GRAB  BAG"  SPECIAL 

this  is  one  of  the  best  values  we  offer  each  year. 
At  the  end  of  each  day's  packing  we  have  some 
freshly  dug  plants  left,  but  of  several  varieties.  These 
we  ship  as  the  “Grab  Bag’’  Specials.  You  take  what¬ 
ever  varieties  we  have  on  hand.  All  plants  are 
labelled,  first  quality,  dug  same  day  shipped. 

PLANTS  for  only  $2.95  postpaid 

We  can  nol  promise  variety  or  shipping  date  on 
“Groh  Bag”  orders  —  v/e  ship  in  order  received. 
SO  GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EARLY. 

THE  BERRY  PATCH 

32  MONROE  ST.,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  W.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  Vineless  Type-  200-S2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  I OCK)  -  $8.00 .  Nancy  Hal!  and  Porto  Rices* 
200-52.00:  500-53.00;  I000-S4.75.  Prepaid 

J.  D.  DELUNGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 


SENSATIONAL  F,  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Today 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

dept.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

PLAN  TO  PLANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

2  Year  Riga  Scotch  Pine  2-4  in.  <50-$2  00; 
500-$10;  1000-$16).  3  Year  3-6  in.  Blue,  Nor¬ 
way  &  White  Spruce.  Austrian,  Scotch  & 
White  Pne  (25-S2.00;  50-$3.00;  100-$5.00). 

4  Year  6-12  in.  Black  Hill  Blue,  Norway  & 
Wh  te  Spruce..  Canada  Hemlock,  Douglis  Fir, 
Austrian,  Scotch  &  White  Pine.  (25-S3.00;  50- 
$5.00;  units  of  25  only).  Prepaid  Delivery. 

UMAtMLA  NURSERY 


Mnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


NCREASE  YIELDS  AND  BRING 
COSTS  DOWN  BY  USING 

WEEDONE*  LV4 

BEST  YET  for  killing  weels  in  croplands  and  fence  rows 

PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN  Put  it  on  after  planting  but  before  the 

corn  breaks  thru  the  ground,  and  it  will  cure  the  grower’s  biggest  headaches— annual 
grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds.  Weedone  LV4  has  a  proved  longer  residual 
action,  its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one  to  two  cultivations — the  early  and 
most  costly  ones.  f 

POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  PERENNIAL  BROADLEAF  WEEDS  Spray  in 

i  he  bud -to- bloom  stage.  Weedone  LV4  is  very  effective  for  killing  perennial  broad- 
leal  weeds— Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge  and  a  score  of  other 
noxious  weeds. 

LOW  VOLATILITY  Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D.  the 
original  low-volatile  formulation  often  imitated  but,  as  results  show,  never  dupli¬ 
cated.  It  is  a  proven  product  that  eliminates  danger  of  vapor  injury  to  nearby  sus¬ 
ceptible  crops. 

A  MONEY  SAVER  Weedone  LV4  gives  you  4  pounds  «f  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  so  effective  that  on  a  per-acre  basis,  evaluated  on  weed  kill,  Weedone 
LV4  is  a  real  money  saver. 

NOT  JUST  A  CROPLAND  KILLER  . . .  EQUALLY  USEFUL  FOR  ROADSIDE  AND 

vtiiCE  QOWS  Weedone  LV4  is  the  material  to  choose  when  susceptible  crops  are 
in  the  vicinity.  For  that  reason  it  is  first  choice  for  spraying  roadsides  and  fence 
rows.  It  is  much  more  effective  than  amine  salts  in  killing  power  on  weeds  such  as 
cattail,  rayless  goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf 
weeds  on  roadsides. 


Concerning  Block  Knot 

Noting  in  the  April  3  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  the  letter 
from  C.  M.  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
regarding  black  knot  on  plum  trees, 
I  am  offering  my  experience  with 
black  knot. 

About  1933  I  set  out  10  Lombard 
plum  trees  that  started  to  have 
black  knot  almost  at  once.  I  cut  off 
and  cut  off  until  most  of  the  trees 
were  gone.  When  the  hurricane  of 
September,  1938,  struck  them,  they 
were  all  laid  flat,  but  I  set  them  up 
and  guy-wired  them  and  they  kept 
on  bearing  for  two  more  years;  then 
the  black  knot  finished  them.  About 
six  years  ago  I  set  out  one  Superior 
plum  and  the  second  year  it  began 
to  have  black  knot  which  I  cut  off; 
the  next  year  it  was  worse,  so  I 
tried  something  else.  I  painted  all 
the  black  knots  large  and  small  with 
a  liberal  dose  of  creosote  and  I  have 
not  had  any  since.  The  tree  bears 
well,  is  perfectly  healthy  and  is  as 
clean  from  black  knot  as  a  young 
nursery  tree.  This  creosote  is  the 
same  as  we  use  to  paint  gypsy  moth 
nests  in  early  Spring;  it  costs  about 
$1.00  a  gallon.  It  is  also  fine  for 
cleaning  paint  brushes  after  they 
harden  with  paint. 

One  thing  more:  if  you  have  wild 
cherry  bushes  of  any  kind  growing 
near  your  planting  of  plum  trees  or 
tame  cherry  trees,  you  will  be  al¬ 
most  certain  to  get  black  knot  in¬ 
festation  in  your  orchard.  g.  g.  f. 

New  Hampshire 


How  to  Control  Strawberry 
Leaf  Roller 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  a  spray  for  strawberry  plants 
whose  leaves  curl  up  and  turn  brown 
around  the  time  they  are  getting 
ready  to  blossom?  The  ones  that  do 
this  are  planted  in  the  dampest  part 
of  the  patch.  h.  a. 

Pennsylvania 

The  trouble  with  the  strawberry 
leaves  may  be  the  strawberry  leaf 
roller.  The  moths  appear  in  May  or 
early  June  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
strawberry  leaves.  These  soon  hatch 
and  become  greenish  or  brownish 
caterpillars  which  fold  the  two 
halves  of  the  leaves  together  and 
feed  within  the  shelter,  causing  the 
leaves  to  turn  brown  and  die. 

The  insect  is  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  plants  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open  with  TDE  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  of  the  50  per  cent 
powder  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water 
may  be  used,  but  is  less  effective. 
Two  lead  arsenate  sprays  are  needed, 
the  first  just  before  bloom,  and  the 
second  just  after  the  crop  has  been 
harvested.  g.  l.  s. 


10  MILLION  FIELDGROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  hi  'hi 
Rirtger,  Marg.obe,  Stckesdale,  Longred.  300 
500.  $3.00;  1,000.  $5.00  Prepaid  tigress’  r„i,o°i 

$3.00,  1,000.  Hybrid  Tomato  Plants:  Stokescrosi  uCl 
4:  100.  $1.75;  300,  $4.50;  500,  $6.00;  1.000  $?0  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  Collect  $7.50,  1,000.  Cabbaie  pi™, 
Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market  n™- 
Ballhead.  Penn  State  Ballhead.  Wakefield,  Fiat  rh,tlkh 
Round  Dutch— 300,  $2.50;  500,  $3.00;  I  000  s^oS' 
Prepaid.  Express  Collect  $2.00.  1,000.  Red  Cahh™?' 
Red  Acre— 300.  $2  75;  500.  $3.75;  1.000.  $6  OOP?, 
paid.  Express  Collect  $3.00,  1,000.  Onion  Pwt' 

Sweet  Spanish.  Bermuda.  Prices  same  as  cahh™  ’ 
Sweet  Potato  Plants;  Pcrto  Rico,  Cuban  Yams  nS 
Hall.  Sweet  Pepper:  California  Wonder  100  25  nil*07 

500.  $3.50;  1.000,  $6.00  Prepaid.  Express  rnii 

$4  50  1,000.  Bunch  Sweet  Potato  Plants  °( vfne  esi) Ct 

100  $2.00;  300.  $5.00;  500,  $7.50;  1,000,  $10  P,? 
paid  Express  Collect  $7.50,  1.000.  Cau  iflower ■  f-A 
Snowball- 1 00.  $1.25;  500.  $4.50  1.000,  $7  50  P V 
Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli — 300,  $2  50- 

binn’  Th000’  i$5V00  Prepaid-  Express  Collect  ’  $255o’ 
1,000.  These  p  ants  were  grown  from  high  germinal  on 
seed  on  new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write  wire  r9- 
phone  us  your  orders  or  we  can  load  your'  trucks 
the  farm.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  DIXIE  Pi  amt 
CO.,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  8 1 62'-  4 


Catalog  on 
Asparagus  — 

Rhubarb  —  I 

2 

Horseradish 

P.  O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  Nj 


on  Request 

All 

Prices 

Prepaid 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75 

18.50 

yr.  $1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

_ 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT 

FARM 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TT  VeS  Jersey^ Stale  »d  S"e‘d,  S^bouS" 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX  same 
price  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season.  Round  Dutch 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  $1.50  Thousand' 
white  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS  sTkg 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50.  '  S  °* 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


10  MILLION  FIELDGROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
»/aLyr~u,aPbcSe:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre  Mai.cn 

nlnUh’  nWiHfS5dn  Fla1  Dutch.  Penn  State  Ballhead 
Danish  Ballhead.  Onion:  Bermuda  &  Sweet  Sp  ,11  i, 

«nSoSe  S?roYt-  Broccoli:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00;  I.OOoi 
$5.00  postpaid  Cabbage  $2.00-1,000  express  cohort 
Onion.  Brussel  Sprout  &  Broccoli  $2.50-1,000  express 
collect.  Tomato  plants  grown  from  Certified  «<cd 
sown  in  rows  and  sprayed  for  blight  disease.  Rutgers’ 
Stokesdale  &  Long  Red:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00;  | .000- 
$5.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1,000  F  2 

fnr^eln5  'I0'-,4  J00'51*75:  300-$4.50;  500-$e.0o': 
1.000-$  10  postpaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1,000.  Sw.ef 
Potato:  Cuban  Yam  &  Porto  Rico,  California  Winder 
Pepper:  100-SI  25;  500-$3.50;  l.000-$6.00  post, 'ad 

anXrP«C!nnC0  inn*  -l4;?0'1’000*  Bunch  Potato:  1 00-$2.0G , 

L-:  Postpaid.  Cauliflower: 
1 00-$  1-25,  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.50  postpaid  Express 

collect  $6.00-1.000.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  mr 
orders  or  we  can  load  your  truck  at  the  farm  with 
No.  I  plants.  HARVEY  LANKFORD 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  _ PHONE:  8162-3 


Wormy  Raspberries 

I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  what 
to  spray  on  raspberries  as  we  find 
worms  in  them.  j.  h. 

New  Jersey 

The  raspberry  fruitworm  is  the 
cause  of  wormy  raspberries.  Jn  ad¬ 
dition  to  causing  wormy  berries,  it 
also  destroys  the  flower  buds. 

It  may  be  controlled  my  spraying 
the  plants  with  DDT  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  of  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder  in  100  gallons  of  water,  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  application  when  the 
flower  buds  first  appear,  and  the 
second  just  before  the  flowers  open. 

A  rotenone  spray  may  be  used,  but 
it  is  less  effective  than  DDT.  It  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
pounds  of  ground  derris  or  cube  root 
containing  four  to  five  per  cent 
rotenone  and  one-half  pound  of  soy¬ 
bean  flower  or  skim-milk  powder  in 
100  gallons  of  water. 

These  sprays  are  to  kill  the  adult 
beetles  before  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  g.  l.  s. 


BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  Stale 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  GO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  6A. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  10  Varieties  including  “Yellows  Resis¬ 
tant.  TOMATO:  6  Varieties  including  Early  &  Late 
“Hybrids.”  SWEET  POTATO:  Porto  Rico.  Nancy 
Hall  Bunch  Porto  Rico.  Also  have  Broccoli,  Cauli- 
flower.  Pepper  &  other  plants.  Get  our  Catalog  anti 
ask  for  Special  prices  and  service  to  large  buyers, 
from  “Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Garowcrs.  ’ 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  I  .  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr 
Plains  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Hearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
l  vriiom CT10NS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  SODUS.  NEW  YORK 

Strawberry  Plants 

New  Empire,-  Erie,  Eden,  Maine  55,  Orland,  Sioux, 
Vermilion,  Monmouth,  Blaze,  N.  H  243,  and  25  other 
Standard  and  Everbearing  Varieties.  New  Durham  and 
Amber  (yellow)  Raspberries;  Blueberries.  Catalog  free. 
W.  K.  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  EMPIRE,  TENN.  BEAUTY  AND  ROBINSON 
I00-S4;  Superfection  Everbearing  I00-$4.60;  Latham 
and  Taylor  red  raspberry  plants  1 00  -  $6.75  postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Catskill,  Temple,  Empire  $3.20  per  100; 
200  for  $5.50;  500  for  $11;  1,000  for  $20.  Super- 
fection  Everbearing  $4.50  per  100  Mary  Washington 
Asparagus  Roots  3  yr.  $5.00  per  100.  Rhubarb  Roots 
3  for  $1.00;  8  for  $2.50.  All  Fresh  Dug  and  Postpaid. 

Basil  Perry  Rt.  5  Georgetown,  Del. 

GLADIOLUS  •  NEW  AND  OLD 

Our  31st  annual  catalog  listing  250  varieties  in¬ 
cludes  niany  smokies  free  on  request.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Gelser  Bros.,  Box  R.  Dalton.  N.  Y. 

CPCPIAI  m  100  LARGE  FLOWERING  SIZE 
OrCUlHL  •  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  FOR  ONLY 
$4.00  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  COMPANY 
MANSFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
KATAHDINS.  Low  Field  Readings. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS:  12  Bearing  Age 
Plants  $5.18.  (4  each  Rancocas.  Rubel  and  Jersey). 

Write  for  Prices  on  Smaller  Plants 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  L 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 

DAHLIAS  Hardy  Old- Fashioned  Dahlia  Tubcjs 


Postpaid. 


Mixed,  Mcstly  Purple.  12  for  $1.00. 

NELLIE  SNYDER,  LISBON,  N.  Y. 


READY:  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Onion  Plants  from  seeds  of  known  origin.  Write 
tor  price  lists.  Mrs.  Samuel  Bradshaw,  Franklin,  Va. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

j  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
j  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See 
[  guarantee  editorial  page  • 
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Long  Life  for  Ladino 


(Continued  from  Page  323) 

restricted  by  low  mowing.  Retarding 
the  growth  of  the  grasses  by  low 
mowing  results  probably  in  their  ab¬ 
sorbing  smaller  amounts  of  plant 
nutrients  and  water  and,  of  course,  in 
less  shading  of  the  Ladino. 

In  contrast  to  the  grasses,  the 
stems  of  Ladino  are  not  upright,  but 
lie  prostrate  at,  or  just  below,  the 
ground  level.  Only  the  leaves  grow 
upward  and  are  removed  by  mowing 
or  grazing.  Regardless  of  closeness 
of  cutting,  new  leafy  growth  of  Lad¬ 
ino  starts  from  the  buds  on  the  stem 
lying  on  or  in  the  soil.  Thus,  its  re¬ 
covery  after  harvest  is  affected  much 
less  by  low  mowing  than  is  that  of 
the  grasses. 

There  are  exceptions  or  limitations 
to  nearly  every  general  statement. 
In  the  management  of  Ladino,  the 
chief  exception  to  the  low  cutting 
rule  is  that  a  spring  seeding  should 
not  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  and, 
in  many  cases,  not  mowed  or  grazed 
at  all  the  first  Fall.  The  reason  for 
this  exception  is  that  clover  usually 
so  predominates  in  newly  seeded 
stands  of  clovers  and  grasses  that 
there  is  no  need  to  limit  the  growth 
of  the  grasses;  they  are  limited  any¬ 
way.  Furthermore,  the  young  clover 
should  be  given  lenient  treatment 
to  prepare  it  for  the  rigors  of  the 
Winter  and  to  have  it  make  consid¬ 
erable  ground  cover  for  reducing 
frost  heaves  the  following  Spring. 

Are  Young  Stands  More  Productive? 

There  is  widespread  opinion  that 
recently  seeded  stands  of  clovers  and 
grasses  yield  more  forage  than  old 
ones.  No  doubt  this  is  true  where 
inadequate  fertilization  or  poor  man¬ 
agement  has  reduced  the  stand  and 
vigor  of  the  clover.  But  our  experi- 
ence  has  not  borne  out  the  gener¬ 
ally  held  opinion.  For  evidence  on 
this  question,  the  stands  and  yields 
of  the  eighteen  experimental  plots 
consistently  mowed  two  inches  above 
the  ground  were  averaged  for  the 
first  and  second  five-year  periods. 
There  were  two  dry  and  three  wet 
seasons  in  each  period.  The  stands 
of  Ladino  were  one-third  better  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  five  years  and  the 
yields  one-fourth  higher! 

Ladino  Spreads  without  Seeding 

By  1949,  at  the  end  of  the  ten- 
year  experimental  period,  unfavor¬ 
able  systems  of  management  had  re¬ 
duced  the  stands  of  Ladino  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  in  some  cases  and 
to  less  than  20  per  cent  in  others. 
The  unfavorably  managed  plots  had 
been  mowed  four  inches  above  the 


ground;  and  they  included  those  with 
no  fall  harvests — termed,  originally, 
leniently  managed.  During  1953, 
the  fourth  year  with  four-times-per- 
year  two  -  inches  -  above  -  the  - 
ground  tractor  mowing,  Ladino  had 
spread  so  much  on  all  of  these  plots 
with  poor  stands  in  1949  that  the 
entire  layout  of  them  and  the  favor¬ 
ably  managed  plots  appeared  like  a 
good  uniform  field  of  clover.  In  fact, 
the  average  stand  of  Ladino  in  that 
fifteenth  season  was  over  60  percent. 
Moreover,  the  average  yield  in  1953 
was  the  third  highest  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifteen  years  of  growth.  All 
of  this  occurred  without  any  tillage 
or  addition  of  seed. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizers  found  effective  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  may  not  be  suitable  for  ali 
northeast  farms  or  areas.  Readers 
are  urged  to  consult  their  experiment 
station,  extension  service  specialist, 
and  agricultural  agent  regarding  their 
individual  soil  fertility  matters.. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  emphasize  our  belief  that  the 
practice  of  close-to-the-ground  mow¬ 
ing  of  Ladino-grass  is  founded  on 
principles  that  are  applicable 
throughout  the  entire  Northeast. 


On  Wheat  Controls 

I  can’t  see  why  Leonard  Dror- 
baugh  of  Haycock  Tp.,  Pa.,  should 
have  earndd  so  much  space  in  your 
April  issue  with  his  article  on  wheat 
quotas  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
claims  they  affect  farmers  in  the 
Northeast. 

Let’s  look  at  several  aspects  of  the 
subject  he  has  raised.  That  small 
growers  (I  am  one)  would  vote,  if 
they  had  a  choice,  against  quotas  is 
wishful  speculation.  I  am  just  as  sure 
that  the  small  grower’s  vote  would 
only  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  poll,  which  was  almost  90  per 
cent  in  favor  For  not  only  do  we 
want  our  grain  to  have  a  fair  equity 
(parity  ratio)  but,  since  our  oper¬ 
ating  costs  are  greater  than  those 
of  our  larger  brethren,  our  stake  in 
fair  values  is  even  greater. 

However,  if  Mr.  D.  wants  to  be 
realistic,  let  him  accept,  cooper¬ 
atively,  strict  acreage  controls  and, 
instead  of  price  supports,  etc.,  let’s 
go  back  to  limited  production  pay¬ 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  farmers  would 
only  use  our  heads  and  hearts,  we’d 
organize,  not  to  join  in  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  groups  and  regions,  but  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  with  those  who 
“farm  the  farmers.”  l.  a. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 


Ladino  clover  is  increasing  in  popularity  rapidly  throughout  the  Northeast. 
When  grown  and  cared  for  properly,  it  forms  a  dense  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  superior  forage  for  livestock.  This  is  a  close-up  of  Ladino  clover  on  the 
Ken-La  Farms  of  Kenneth  Lane,  Claremont,  New  Hampshire. 


May  1,  1954 


JJ 


Fight  weeds . . .  Protect 
your  crops  with 

iRQNAGE 


IRON  AGE  TRAILER  TYPE  WEED 
SPRAYER  features  Oberdorfer  pump 
at  30  to  60  psi  and  34  ft.  boom. 
Special  8-way  selector  valve  permits 
use  of  any  section,  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  sections  of  boom,  from 
operator’s  seat. 


"C'ARMERS  who  spray  millions  of  acres  of  crops  and 
grasslands  with  weed  killers  every  year  know  the 
importance  of  weed  control  in  assuring  bigger,  better 
crops.  And  .  .  .  farmers  who  spray  the  Iron  Age  Way 
know  that  here’s  an  economical,  low  pressure  Weed  Spray¬ 
er  to  protect  crop  profits.  Oliver  Iron  Age  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  sprayers,  designed  to  operate  under  pressures 
of  30  to  250  lbs.  psi,  in  tractor-mounted  or  tractor-trailer 
models  to  fit  your  needs.  In  addition  to  regular  weed 
control  work,  you  can  quickly  convert  this  versatile  sprayer 
for  low  pressure  row  crop  work,  too,  or  for  many  spray¬ 
ing  jobs  in  and  around  the  barn  —  disinfecting,  insect 

control.  See  your  Oliver  Iron 
Age  Dealer  now  about  the 
Weed  Sprayer  that  makes 
weed  control  pay  off  for  you. 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  T9,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Iron  Age  Weed  Sprayers. 

HI  Please  send  me  information  on  the  Oliver  Tractor  line. 

Name - - - 

Address _ 

City  _  _  _ _ RFD _ State - 

i  _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 
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Use  ATLAS  A  '  —  o  weed 

killing  chemical  of  the  type  re  com* 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  fU.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior),  to 
control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  ond  lakes.  Kills  o  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  os  directed.. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

Chipman  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


» > 


I 

i 

U 


Cash  price  of  $625  includes  all  superstructure 
materials  above  the  walls,  with  one  gable 
end  and  door.  Size  15'  8 %"  by  35'  7".  Venti¬ 
lating  sash  for  one  side  of  the  roof  with 
apparatus  and  gear  set.  All  red-wood  mem¬ 
bers  framed  and  painted  the  L  &  B  way. 
Even  a  beginner  can  set  up  a  SCOTTY. 
Glass,  if  furnished  by  us,  adds  $146.50.  Hard¬ 
ware,  putty,  paint  for  future  coats  is  furn¬ 
ished.  Other  sizes  at  comparative  prices. 
Write  for  SCOTTY  Folder  and  Price  List. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y.  DES  PLAINES,  *L1 


50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

AI1  Postpaid  for  $1.00 

Catalog  of  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.  tt.  Fnlwood  Co.,  Dept.  1 1 5,  Tilton,  Ga. 


GN  SNAPSHOT  GAYS  ®  REMEMBER  RAY  S 


With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  t2  -  or  [6  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  Including  Raytcne  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  RN.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

FRESH-ROASTED 

CHESTNUTS! 

STERN’S  WINTER  HARDY 

CHESTNUT 
TREES 

MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES 
Finest  Chestnuts  Vou  Ever  Ate 

Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  health¬ 
ful  nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight-resistant.  You  enjoy 
luscious  nuts  so  easily — when  ripe  the  burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop 
to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure  and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of 
these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 

•  _ _  -  • - 

Extremely  Hardy 

Stem’s  Chestnut  Trees  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  Soil. 
Plant  them  in  a  sunny  location.  You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees 
for  pollination. 

2  for 

$3.00 

2  for 

$^.oo  $14*00  $25*00 

All  prices  postpaid.  100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

©RMR  MOW  for  immediate  delivery.  PLANT  NOW! 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

.  DEPT.  R  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


Guaranteed  to  live  and  iear  Nuts 

These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees 
were  developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  Many 
trees  have  already  produced  nuts  while  still  in 
our  nursery.  They  are  extremely  fast  growing  trees, 
producing  ever-increasing  crops  of  delicious  food 
with  each  succeeding  year.  They  will  produce 
abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime. 


'Miracle  Tree'*  for  Beauty, 
Shade  and  Crap 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of 
large,  sweet  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts,  but  they 
rapidly  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace 
any  home.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet 
high — make  a  natural  setting  for  your  home  that 
adds  substantial  value  through  the  years.  These 
are  exceptional  trees  that  will  win  notice  and  ad¬ 
miration!  You  and  your  family  will  delight  in  their 
cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty,  their 
delicious  nuts. 


Ewer  Taste 

FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove 
will  always  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an 
American  tradition.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chest¬ 
nut  stuffing  served  with  Thanksgiving  turkey  — 
luscious  beyond  description.  There  are  many  uses 
for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of  flavor,  sweet 
and  even  larger  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned 
native  tree.  These  large,  tender,  glossy  brown 
nuts  are  prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


ORCHARD  SHE  # 35  I  B 
1  fo  2  <f.  Will  grow  rapidly. 

Postpaid 

QUICK  CROP  SIZE  #351 A 
3  <o  4  ft.  largest  frees  for  safe 
Rionsplanfing.  Postpaid 


1 

I 

9 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

JU 


ORCHARD  SIZE  #3518 

□  2  for  $3.00 

□  5  for  $6.00 

□  10  for  $  10,00 

k 

QUICK  CROP  SIZE  #351 A 

□  2  for  $6.00 

□  5  for  $14.00 

□  10  for  $25.00 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


zsssocjaieci  seed  urowers,  inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 

Rainier  is  a  new  pea  variety  that  has  produced  well  in  the  Northeast  The 
dark  colored  pods  are  easy  to  see  (above)  and  the  quality  of  the  peas  is 

excellent. 

The  Garden  in  May 

May  is  the  month  for  planting  in  jf  they  are  protected  by  covers  of 
the  Northeast.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  some  kind.  Tf  the  seed  does  not  ser- 
well  drained,  most  of  the  frost  hardy  minate  or  the  plants  are  killed  by  a 
Plants  will  be  in  the  ground  before  late  hard  frost,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
May;  on  wet  soil,  though,  it  may  he  to  plant  again.  But  young  seed]  ngs 
necessary  to  wait.  The  time  apple  that  are  well  fertilized  will  stand  a 
trees  and  spirea  are  in  full  bloom  surprising  amount  of  frost, 
is  about  the  right  time  to  plant  ,  _ 

nearly  all  of  the  tender  vegetables  Plant  Deeper  jn  Dry  Soil 

and  flowers.  Small  plantings  of  early  With  the  coming  of  warm  weather, 

sweet  corn,  beans,  summer  squash  somewhat  deeper  planting  than  early 
and  cucumbers  can  be  risked  before  season  is  advisable.  All  seeds 

all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  especially  should  be  placed  in  moist  soil;  the 

,  firmer  the  soil  the  more  quickly  the 
seeds  will  germinate.  By  planting  the 
right  amount  of  seed,  properly 
spaced,  much  of  the  work  of  thin¬ 
ning  can  be  saved.  Thinning  is  the 
hardest  job  in  the  garden  and  the 
one  most  often  neglected. 

It  is  quite  a  temptation  to  sow  all 
the  seeds  in  a  package.  This  may 
result  in  too  much  of  one  variety, 
more  than  the  family  can  use,  and 
also  crowding  in  the  row.  Make  small 
plantings  at  different  times,  or  use 
several  varieties  that  ripen  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  give  a  succession  of 
the  crop.  When  making  successive 
plantings,  wait  until  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  is  well  up  before  starting  the 
second. 

Many  gardeners  have  difficulty  ob¬ 
taining  good  stands  of  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  when  sowing  in  warm  weather. 
These  seeds  germinate  better  in  the 
cool,  moist  weather  of  early  Spring, 
but  satisfactory  stands  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  opening  a  furrow  and  fill¬ 
ing  with  water  if  the  soil  is  dry. 
When  the  water  has  soaked  away 
spread  the  seed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  cover  with  not  mo.e 
than  one  half  inch  of  moist  soil. 
Then  tamp  lightly. 

There  are  many  new  chemical 
weed  killers,  but  these  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage  in  a  general  gar¬ 
den  where  there  are  many  different 
plants  growing  together.  What  is  safe 
for  one  may  injure  another  close  by. 
A  light  stirring  of  the  soil  at  weekly 
intervals  before  the  weeds  are  above 
ground  will  keep  them  under  con¬ 
trol. 

Pests  in  May 

The  striped  and  spotted  cucumber 
beetle  is  one  of  the  troublesome  in¬ 
sects  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  vine 
crops  begin  to  germinate.  The  best 
protection  is  to  cover  the  seedlings 
with  a  wire  screen  or  netting.  The 
rotenone,  pyrethrum,  nicotine  mix¬ 
ture  will  also  keep  them  under  con¬ 
trol  if  used  as  soon  as  they  first 
appear.  This  mixture  will  also  con¬ 
trol  flea  beetles  on  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  potatoes  and  bean  beetles  on 
beans.  Here  the  feeding  is  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  the 
material  should  be  placed  there. 

Crows,  blackbirds  and  pigeons  are 
often  destructive  to  garden  plantings, 
pulling  the  seedlings  and  eating  the 
seeds.  Coating  the  seeds  with  animal 
repellents  will  usually  avoid  much  of 
the  damage.  A  tight  woven  .wire 
fence  is  the  best  protection  against 
rabbits  and  woodchucks. 

D.  F.  Jones 
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100%  GUARANTEED  BY  STERN’S 


STERN'S  NURSERIES  *  DEPT.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

1  warn  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Send,  postpaid - hardy  Chestnut  Trees. 
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Glass  Adds  $146.50  •  Cash  Price  F.  0.  B.  Factories 


15135  ft.  Scotty  Greenhouse 

Complete  Superstructure  Materials  $625.00 
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Our  Health  Is 

Our  Responsibility 


Part  I 

Our  health  is  literally  in  our  own 
hands,  not  in  the  sense  that  you  and 
I  can  diagnose  our  ailments,  treat 
our  illnesses,  or  perform  our  own 
surgery,  but  in  the  very  real  sense 
that  we  control  the  kind  of  medical 
care  we  get.  Be  it  good  or  be  it  bad, 
the  quality  and  availability  of  medi¬ 
cal  care  ultimately  rest  on  our 
shoulders.  We  can  complain  all  we 
want  about  the  .shortage  of  doctors, 
the  high  costs  of  medicine  and  the 
lack  of  hospitals,  but  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  fact  that  we  are  getting 
what  we  ask  for,  that  in  any  com¬ 
munity  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
medical  care  directly  reflect  the  in¬ 
terest  and  demand  of  the  people. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  no  one  demanded  anything  of 
medicine  because  medicine  had  so 
very  little  to  give.  We  need  to  go 
back  only  150  years  to  find  an  Amer¬ 
ica  where  almost  anyone  could  prac¬ 
tice  medicine,  where  almost  nothing 
was  known  about  the  actual  causes 
of  disease,  and  where  medical  re¬ 
search  was  unheard  of.  And,  if  we 
think  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  less  than  100  years  ago,  we 
can  picture  a  time  when  the  accepted 
treatment  for  nearly  every  disease 
was  “blood  letting-’  or  "purging”,  a 
time  when  every  family  expected  to 
lose  some  of  the  children  before  they 
reached  adulthood,  and  a  time  when 
a  person  was  indeed  lucky  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  40th  or  50th  birthday.  In 
short,  medicine  had  nothing  to  offer 
and  the  people  expected  nothing. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  its  volume,  “Medicine  In  The 
Changing  Order”,  comments  thus  on 
the  sad  state  of  medical  practice 
around  1830:  “In  the  long  run,  the 
one  way  in  which  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  could  best  estaolish  public 
confidence  was  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  its  services.  Although  the 
science  of  medicine  was  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  its  practical  re¬ 
sults  as  applied  to  medical  practice 
were  not  yet  apparent.  Thus  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  naturally  impatient  and  dis¬ 
trustful.  By  the  1860’s  there  were 
elements  of  hope  in  the  situation. 
Medical  research  was  advancing  to 
the  point  where  something  could  be 
done  about  the  disease  entities  it  had 
identified.” 

And  something  was  done,  and  that 
something  has  developed  into  the 
science  of  medicine  that  we  know  to¬ 
day,  medicine  unequaled  in  history 
and  unrivaled  in  the  world.  In  the 
America  of  the  1950’s  there  has 
emerged  a  type  of  medicine  which 
bears  no  resemblance  to  its  progen¬ 
itor  of  1850.  The  medicine  of  today 
has  tremendous  knowledge,  unbeliev¬ 
able  skills  and  remarkable  facilities; 


and  it  is  capable  of  performing  the 
highest  services. 

Yet,  despite  or  because  of  these 
advances,  the  medicine  of  our  time 
has  its  problems  too.  The  problem 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  to  develop 
something  of  use  to  the  people;  the 
problem  of  today  is  to  make  that 
something  available  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  modern  problem  is  really 
not  medicine’s  responsibility,  it  is 
our  responsibility.  For  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  usage  and  the  payment  of 
medical  care  personnel  and  facilities 
are  social  problems  and,  like  all  so¬ 
cial  problems,  have  their  ultimate 
solution  in  the  will  of  the  people. 

Up  until  now,  we,  its  consumers  and 
recipients,  have  been  highly  indiffer¬ 
ent  or  insensitive  to  the  wor.ld  of 
medicine.  Perhaps  it  was  just  a  car¬ 
ry-over  from  the  days  when  medicine 
itself  was  impoverished  (when  it  had 
very  little  art  and  no  science),  or 
perhaps  it  was  just  a  natural  slow¬ 
ness  in  the  formation  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Whatever  the  reason,  until  com¬ 
paratively  recently  the  public  has 
been  little  concerned  with  its  health 
needs. 

Of  late,  though,  the  public  has  been 
concerned.  The  American  people  are 
speaking  lip  about  the  problems  of 
medical  care.  And  they  are  not  just 
talking,  they  are  doing;  labor  groups, 
civic  groups,  industries  and  whole 
communities  are  actively  attempting 
to  solve  their  own  health  problems! 
Slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  from 
these  people  has  come  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  greater  access  to  medical 
aid  and  at  reasonable  cost.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  demands,  voluntary 
health  insurance  plans  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  country,  compul¬ 
sory  health  insurance  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  labor  and  industrial  health 
plans  have  been  created,  community 
health  councils  have  been  formed, 
community  health  surveys  have  been 
launched,  and  new  patterns  of  medi¬ 
cal  practice  have  developed — all  of 
them  attempts  to  bring  better  medi¬ 
cal  care  to  more  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  trying  to  tell  the  doctor 
how  to  diagnose  and  treat  any  more 
than  we  would  tell  an  engineer  how 
to  build  a  bridge  or  a  teacher  how 
to  teach.  But  it  does  mean  that  we 
are  interested  in  the  kind  and  amount 
of  medicine  available,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  are  interested  in  where 
the  bridge  is  going  and  whom  it  will 
serve,  and  in  the  same  way  that  we 
are  concerned  about  what  is  being 
taught  and  where  it  can  be  had. 

We  will  turn  next  to  the  national 
surveys  that  have  been  initiated  as 
a  result  of  this  growing  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  and 
what  these  surveys  show. 

Robert  L.  Johnson 


A  Monument  of  Vision 


The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
begins  with  the  line,  “Mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.”  This  sentence  took  on 
new  meaning  for  me  recently,  when, 
in.  January,  my  wife  of  over  40  years 
passed  away.  Because  she  had  re¬ 
quested  that  her  eyes  be  given  to 
help  the  blind,  they  were  accordingly 
removed  and  flown  to  New  York 
where  two  blind  persons  were  oper¬ 
ated  on  and  received  new  sight  from 
them. 

Now,  as  her  body  lies  under  the 
pines  on  a  wind-swept  hill,  I  look 
out  at  the  flower  beds  she  cherished. 
I  know  they  will  never  bloom  as 
fair  for  other  hands  as  they  did  for 
hers,  but  even  though  her  flowers  go 
untended,  her  eyes  shall  behold  the 
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world.  Not  only  will  they  behold 
beauty  in  the  earth  this  Spring  but 
their  power  will  be  multiplied  by 
two.  Two  people  who  dwelt  in  dark¬ 
ness  must  now  praise  her  thought¬ 
fulness,  as  they  are  able  to  see. 

The  breaking  of  ties  by  death  is 
always  a  sorrowful  occasion;  death 
is  never  a  pleasant  visitor.  Yet  if  in 
death  one  can  bring  a  little  good  into 
the  world  it  gives  comfort  to  the 
mourners  that  no  granite  monument 
can  do. 

If  anyone  wishes  his  eyes  to  see 
after  he  leaves  this  mortal  world,  he 
has  only  to  contact  his  physician  or 
any  member  of  the  Lions  Club,  who 
quietly  makes  arrangements  for  the 
tranfer  of  tissue  to  blind  persons. 

w.  B„  T. 


#  HIGH  MOISTURE  CONDITIONS 

#  LONG  IDLING  PERIODS 

#  HEAVY  LOADS 

#  RUSTING  IN  STORAGE 

By  prolonging  the  life  of  your  tractor,,  truck  and  car  engines, 
you’re  helping  to  beat  the  narrowing  spread  between  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  market  prices.  Switch,  now,  to  Sinclair’s  re¬ 
markable  new  extra  duty  Motor  Oil  and  let  it  cut  a  sizeable 
chunk  from  your  equipment  repair  bill.  You’ll  find  extra  duty 
is  a  three  way  anti-wear  motor  oil  which  protects  against  all 
causes  of  engine  wear— damaging  friction  wear— destructive 
acid  wear  and  costly  wear  due  to  rusting.  It’s  smart  farm 
management  to  protect  your  equipment -it  would  be  smart 
farm  management  to  call  your  Sinclair  Representative  today. 


licks 


4  U/o 
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SINCLAIR 

EXTRA  DUTY 

MOTOR  OIL 

quart  cans  and  5-gat.  containers 


Protect  your  cattle 
against  insects. 
Watch  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  Just  spray  ’em  with 
Sinclair  Stock  Spray.  Contains  Pyrencme®.  Kills  stable  flies, 
horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most  fly¬ 
ing,  biting  insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space  spray  in 
barns  and  houses,  too. 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local  Sinclair  Representative. 

SAFE -CONTAINS  NO  DOT 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Better  yields 
with 

ARAMITE1 


More  money 
for  you! 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  a  better  crop  of  beans. 
A  small  per-acre  investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big 
dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field  results  nationwide 
prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect  with 
Aramite  — the  safest,  strongest  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species 
including  Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites  on 
beans.  And  Aramite  is  equally  effective  on  such  other 
crops  as  melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
and  ornamentals.  It  mixes  well  with  most  insect  and 
fungus-killing  chemicals,  stays  effective  longer  and  is  non- 
hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 


Order  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  firamite  from 
your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  prefits  grow. 


HAUSATUCK  CHEMICAL 


Naugatuck  ChamicaL 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


,-FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH', 

AND  OTHER  t  FADING  BRAND8 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade  Save  money  on  car 
truck  and  tractoi  tires  Write  for  prices 

SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 

_ _ _  _  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
cMidit'on,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  older.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

STAPLES  —  GALVANIZED  —  GOV’T.  SURPLUS 
2"  $5.00  100-LB.  KEG 

THOMSON’S  SURPLUS,  NEWINGTON,  CONN. 


CUT  CULTIVATING  TIME 

with  Russell  Weed  Controlors 


No 

Hoeing 

No 

Spraying 

No 

Shields 

No 

Weeds 


When  You  Modernize  Your  Cultivator  With 
RUSSELL  WEED  CONTROLORS 

See  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Free  Folder 

WILltS  PFROMER  C  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  at  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

BOX  5005,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Without  obligation,  write  lor 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent, 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLOG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 
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New  England  Notes 

Professors  J.  Robert  Smyth  and 
Howard  C.  Dickey,  heads  of  the  poul¬ 
try  and  animal  industry  departments 
at  the  University  of  Maine,  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  1954  New  England 
Feedmen’s  Conference,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Maine  in 
Orono  on  August  24-25.  George  E. 
Durgin,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  is  confer¬ 
ence  secretary  and  David  A.  Tray- 
han,  Boston,  is  treasurer. 

Maine’s  annual  State  Dairy  Show 
will  be  held  at  the  Windsor  Fair 
Grounds  in  Kennebec  County  on 
Saturday,  August  7.  Ayrshires, 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernseys,  Holsteins, 
Jerseys  and  Milking  Shorthorns  will 
be  shown.  About  600  of  the  best  ani¬ 
mals  in  Maine  will  be  on  display  at 
this  educational  dairy  show,  reports 
Donald  Jewett,  Gardiner,  Kennebec 
County,  chairman  of  1954  adult  show 
committee. 

For  the  fifth  successive  year,  an 
intensive  campaign  against  ring  rot 
disease  by  means  of  planting  Maine 
Blue  Tag  certified  seed  potatoes  is 
being  conducted  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  Planting  Maine  certified  or 
foundation  potato  seed  and  then  dis¬ 
infecting  all  equipment  coming  in 
contact  with  it  will  help  insure  ring 
rot  free  potato  crops: 


All  of  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  has 
been  placed  under  quarantine  be¬ 
cause  of  a  newly  discovered  outbreak 
of  the  contagious  swine  disease,  ves¬ 
icular  exanthema.  VE  quarantines 
have  been  lifted  from  three  premises 
in  Providence  County,  R.  I.,  and 
from  71  premises  in  Bristol,  Essex, 
Hampden,  Middlesex,  Norfolk.  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  Worcester  Counties, 
Mass.  Quarantines  for  the  hog  dis¬ 
ease  are  still  in  effect  in  areas  in 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  in  four 
other  states. 


The  New  Hampshire  State  Green 
Pastures  Committee  has  opened  the  ! 
Grc-en  Pastures  Program  to  all  live¬ 
stock  producers.  This  program  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Granite  State  in  1947 
and  spread  New  England-wide  in 
1948.  A  complete  forage  program  to  i 
enable  dairymen  and  beef  growers  i 
to  produce  milk  and  meat  more 
economically  is  the  objective  of  1 
Green  Pastures  work.  Sheepmen  and  j 
other  livestock  producers  are  also 
eligible. 

Officers  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Green  Pastures  Committee  for  ’54 
are  E.  A.  (Dan)  Adams,  Rochester, 
Strafford  Co.  ag.  agent,  chairman; 
Levi  Chalifoux,  Hudson,  Hillsboro 
Co.,  vice-chairman;  Elgin  F.  Kibby, 
Concord,  Merrimack  Co.,  treas.;  and 
Joseph  Horn,  Laconia,  Belknap  Co., 
secy.  Harold  Bodwell,  East  Kings¬ 
ton,  Rockingham  Co.,  dairyman,  has 
retired  as  Green  Pastures  chairman. 


You  can  produce  good  maple 
syrup  from  soft  (red)  maple  trees, 
says  Ray  Foulds,  Vermont  extension 
forester.  If  you  gather  promptly, 
boil  promptly  and  rapidly,  and  keep 
containers  clean  you  will  be  able  to 
make  some  very  high  quality  syrup 
from  soft  maple  sap.  Hard  maples 
produce  more  sap  with  about  one- 
third  higher  sugar  content  than  do 
i’ed  and  white  maples,  however. 


A  very  light  peach  crop  is  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  Massachusetts  in  1954  if  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  orchards 
are  any  indication.  During  January 
peach  buds  there  were  subjected  to 
temperatures  of  14  and  18  below 
zero.  Trees  of  various  peach  vari¬ 
eties  in  various  locations  have  only 
zero  to  32  per  cent  live  buds. 


Dr.  Carl  Beckman,  plant  pathol¬ 
ogist,  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  early  spraying  of  elm 
trees  with  DDT  pays  in  controlling 
Dutch  elm  disease  by  killing  the  bark 
beetle.  DDT  in  emulsion  form  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  leaves  come  out  is 
most  effective. 

John  W.  Manchester 


I  WAS  JUST 

9 


Well,  it’s  time  for 
the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Cracker 
Barrel  Club.  That’s  where  they  give 
a  prize  for  the  truest  lie  of  the  year. 
I’m  not  quite  sure  my  story  has 
much  of  a  chance.  .  .it’s  absolutely 
true. 

This  happened  to  my  Uncle  Filbert 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I’m  sorry  to  say 
that  Uncle  Fib  and  his  “jug”  were 
inseparable.  .  .that’s  why  the  family 
figured  he  was  a  “good-fer-nothing.” 


One  day  he  went  fishin’  dowr:  at 
the  crick  but  iergot  his  worms.  Well, 
right  behind  an  old  log  he  sees  a  big 
Copperhead  ...  With  a  w  orm  in  his 
mouth  just  ready  to  svvaller.  So  Unde 
Fib  whips  up  his  “jug”  and  splashes 
apple  jack  square  in  that  snake’s  face. 
The  Copperhead  drop*?  the  worm  and 
high  tails  it  for  the  bushes.  Uncle  Fib, 
he  takes  the  worm  and  catches  a  right 
fine  catfish- 

Just  as  Uncle  Fib  was  takin’  that 
fish  off  the  hook  a  funny  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  He  feels  a  nudge  in  the  back. 
He  turns  around  and  there’s  that  darn 
Copperhead,  settin’  straight  up  .  .  . 
had  another  worm  in  his  mouth. 


Great  friends  they  were.  ..  .Uncle 
Fib,  the  snake  and  the  “jug.”  Fer 
years  after  that  you’d  see  ’em  down 
by  the  crick.  .  .Uncle  Fib  pullin’  in 
the  catfish  and  the  Copperhead  chas¬ 
ing  worms. 

Well,  I  hope  that  little  story 
doesn't  make  you  doubt  the  truth  o 
what  I  want  to  tell  you  next.  .  .that 
w-as  just  josh,  but  when  I  talk  about 
feeding  cattle  I’m  dead  serious. 

Right  about  now  I  suppose  your 
cattle  will  be  getting  out  on  new 
pasture.  Well  I  Know  it  sounds  silly 
as  all  get-out.  .  .like  I’m  telling  you 
to  take  your  raincoat  if  you’re  going 
to  Death  Valley.  .  .but  even  if  your 
herd  is  standing  up  to  their  knees  in 
lush  new  grass  they  probably  aren't 
getting  the  nutrition  they  need.  You 
think  that’s  another  whopper?  Well 
the  sad  •  truth  is  that  that  beautiful 
new  green  grass  is  mostly  water. 

Of  course  your  new  pasture  may 
be  different  ...  it  MAY  be,  but  you 
just  can’t  tell  by  lookin’.  The  truth 
is  that  modern  cattle  have  been  im¬ 
proved  tremendously,  but  our  pas¬ 
tures  haven’t  ...  if  anything  they’ve 
declined.  A  cow  loads  up  good  on 
new  grass  (mostly  w'ater)  but  chances 
are  she’s  not  getting  enough  carbo¬ 
hydrates  to  keep  her  body  up  .  .  .  and 
chances  are  she’s  not  getting  enough 
mineral  cither.  Far  too  many  pasture 
soils  are  short  of  minerals  because 
of  over  grazing,  ovei -cropping,  soil 
erosion  and  the  leeching  action  of 
rain.  Yet  the  grass  is  “real  prnty.” 

Well  there’s  an  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  solution  and  crazy  as  it  sounds, 
I  hope  you’ll  do  it.  Put  out  hay.  .  . 
that’s  right,  put  out  hay  in  that  nice 
green  pasture.  Second,  put  out  a 
Watkins  Stock  Mineral  Block  near 
the  water  supply.  .  .that  way  you 
can  be  sure  they’re  getting  most 
everything  they  need.  Ask  your 


Watkins  Man. 

The  1.  R.  Watkins  Co. 

• 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Year  at 

Markets 


According  to  reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  both  the 
New  York  City  and  Boston  produce 
markets  had  big  years  in  1953.  A 
total  of  201,615  carlots  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  was  handled  on  the  New  | 
York  market;  Boston  handled  48,426 
carlots. 

Unloads  in  New  York  last  year 
were  nearly  one  per  cent  greater 
than  they  were  in  1952.  Deliveries  by 
truck,  equal  to  62,836  carlots,  in¬ 
creased  11  per  cent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Rail  receipts,  however, 
dropped  two  per  cent  to  83,403  car- 
lots.  Boat  receipts  dropped  nine  per 
cent  to  45,366  carlot  equivalents. 
There  was  an  amount  equal  to  10 
carlots  bought  into  the  market  by 
air  express. 

The  N.  Y.  City  market  received 
produce  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  also  had  shipments  from 
37  foreign  countries.  California  grow¬ 
ers  shipped  the  greatest  volume; 
receipts  from  Florida  were  next,  and 
N.  Y.  State  shipments  ranked  third. 
Bananas  led  in  the  volume  of  com¬ 
modities  received  with  38,604  car- 
lots.  Potatoes  were  next  in  volume, 
followed  by  lettuce  and  oranges. 

Unloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  Boston  produce  market 
(Faneuil  Hall,  etc.)  in  1953  were  the 
greatest  since  1947.  The  48,426  car- 
lots  received  were  four  per  cent 
more  than  were  received  and 
handled  in  1952. 

Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  o£> 
the  p.oduce  came  in  by  motor  trucks, 
wh'ch  were  used  more  than  in  1952. 
Rail  shipments  were  off  one  per  cent 
from  the  previous  year. 

Potatoes  led  the  commodity  list  of 
unloads  on  the  Boston  market  with 
a  total  of  8,039  carlots,  14  per  cent 
more  than  in  1952.  Next  in  quantity 
received  were,  in  order,  oranges, 
lettuce,  tomatoes  and  bananas.  These 
five  commodities  made  up  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume  o': 
fruits  and  vegetables  handled  at  the 
market  in  1953. 

Of  the  45  states  and  15  foreign 
countries  contributing  to  the  supply 
of  the  market  at  Boston,  California 
shipped,  the  greatest  volume  of  pro¬ 
duce;  Florida,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  followed,  in  that  order.  These 
four  States  provided  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  market’s  produce.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  received  ranged 
alphabetically  from  anise  through 
dandelions  and  pomegranates  to 
watermelons;  87  kinds  of  produce 
were  handled. 

Heaviest  rail  and  boat  receipts  at 
the  market  for  the  past  three  years 
have  been  in  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June.  The  greatest  volume 
of  truck  deliveries  for  1953  was  in 
July,  as  it  had  been  also  for  the 
two  years  previous. 

Detailed  records  of  commodity  re¬ 
ceipts  at  both  the  New  York  City 
and  Boston  markets  are  kept  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  US  DA.  The  Service  has  available 
comprehensive  reports  for  the  year 
1953  to  whoever  requests  them. 


and  mow 


Pick- nip  is  extra  wide— handles  big  windrows 
—  keeps  hay  moving  gently  and  steadily  to 
auger  and  sweep  fork.  Pick-up  runs  on  gauge 
wheel— picks  up  hay  cleanly  over  rough  ground. 


With  the  Dearborn  Hay  Baler  you  lock  hay’s  richness 


inside  the  bale,  and  keep  it  there  until  you  turn  it 
into  meat,  milk  or  money.  This  automatic  twine-tie 
machine  turns  out  firm,  uniform  bales  that  stay  tied. 
It  turns  out  more  of  them  too  ...  up  to  eight  nutrition- 
packed  bales  a  minute,  ten  tons  of  hay  in  an  hour. 
You  do  all  this  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort  with 
the  Dearborn  Hay  Baler.  Bight  from  the  tractor  seat 
you  start  and  stop  baling  action.  A  self-starter  puts 
sure  power  on  its  way  from  a  dependable  25  hp  engine, 

iionomical  Performance  You  Can  Depend  On! 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Dearborn  Hay  Baler 
gives  you  outstanding  performance  and  operating 
economy.  First  of  all  it  works  fast —efficiently.  It’s 
compactly  built  for  easy  maneuverability.  Then,  too, 
it  saves  on  time  and  fuel.  And  the  simple  design— fewer 
parts— means  lower  maintenance  costs. 

Ask  to  have  the  Dearborn  Hay  Baler  demonstrated 
on  your  place.  See  for  yourself  how  it  gives  you  better 
tied  bales  .  .  .  and  more  of  "'em!  Tractor  and  Implement 
Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


Automatic  tension  bar ,  (standard  equip¬ 
ment)  plus  manual  adjustment  for  side  ten¬ 
sion,  turns  out  smooth,  tightly -packed  bales 
of  uniform  size  and  compactness. 


Securely  tied r  bales  made  with  the  Dearborn 
Hay  Baler  stay  tied ,  have  less  tendency  to 
buckle  when  coming  out  of  baler  loader  chute 
This  means  fewer  broken  bales— less  hay  loss! 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by  Ford 
agricultural  engineers  and  specialists. 
Dependable  parts  and  friendly  service 
through  your  Ford  Tractor  Dealer. 

See  Yoar  Nearby 
Ford  Trailer  Dealer 


'May  1,  1954 
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f®R  UiAN  THRESHING 


Farmers,  elevator  men,  seed-house  men — everybody  says  the 
6-fcot  Case  Model  "A”  Combine  excels  at  clean  threshing  with 
little  loss.  Anything  that’s  threshable  .  .  .  from  fine  flower  seed 
to  big  fragile  lima  beans  ...  piles  up  faster  in  the  grain  bin. 
Whether  you’re  harvesting  tiny,  tight-hulled  clover  or  light, 
fluffy  grass  seeds,  threshing  action  can  be  easily  changed  to  fit  the 
crop.  Easy  adjustments  of  its  quick-shake  shoe  and  Air-Lift  Clean¬ 
ing  to  suit  crops  and  conditions  are  other  reasons  for  its  out¬ 
standing  performance  .  .  .  reasons  why  the  Case  A’’  has  earned 
its  place  as  the  nation’s  favorite  .  «  .  why  it’s  called  "the  combine 
that’s  built  like  a  thresher.”  See  your  Case  dealer  now  for 
complete  information. 


Mew  Case  “120”  Self-Propelled  Combine  in  choice  of  10,  12,  or 
15-foot  cut  has  Power  Steering,  Hydraulic  Header  Control  and  Hydraulic 
Speed  Control  to  do  most  of  the  work  for  you.  Comfort  seat,  set  high 
and  forward,  gives  you  ’'eagle-eye”  view  of  the  work.  Grain  bin  empties 
its  45  bushels  in  a  minute. 


Mew  Model  “110”  Pull-Type  Combine,  9  and  12-ft.  cut,  gives  you 
one-minute  unloading;  choice  of  9-bar  90-tooth  cylinder  or  rub-bar  cylinder 
with  replaceable  bars  for  continued  clean  threshing  with  low  upkeep. 
America’s  popular  PTO  5-footer  ...  the  Model  "F-2”  is  just  right  for 
power  take-off  work  on  a  2-plow  tractor.  Handy  for  small,  irregular  fields. 


Model  E-2  Four-Way  Elevator  handles  any  crop  with  4  choices  of  power. 


See  your  Case  dealer  now.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  the 
Case  Income  Payment  Plan  for  buying  money-saving 
machines  with  payments  scheduled  when  you  have 
money  coming  in. 

.  ■  A-l 

L  FOR  MORE  FACTS  ABOUT  COMBINES 

For  latest  catalog  or  pictorial  folders,  mark  below  or  write  in 
margin  any  farm  machine,  any  size  tractor  that  interests  you. 

.).  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E-714,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  '‘120'’  Combine  □  Model  "A”  Combine 

What  else _ _ _ 

Name _ _ _ 

Post  Office  _  _ _ _ 

RFD  f,:a;e  _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ : 


Pf. Here  Lies  .  .  . 


Remarkable  word  pictures  of  the 
life  and  temperament,  the  culture 
and  activities,  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  ancestors  may  be  found  in  the 
terse  and  abbreviated  sentiments 
carved  into  their  tombstones. 
“Stories  on  Stone:  A  Book  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Epitaphs,”  published  this  month 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  gives 
many  vivid  descriptions  of  the  hu¬ 
mor,  poetry,  history,  patriotism  and 
eccentricity  of  “grave  literature.” 

“Stories  on  Stone”  contains  more 
than  750  verified  epitaphs  from  all 
our  States  and  from  each  decade  in 
American  history;  some  85  are  from 
New  York  State.  Among  the  stories 
included  in  the  volume,  the  first 
comprehensive  publication  of  Ameri¬ 
can  epitaphs,  are  the  following: 

A  weatherbeaten  marble  slab  in 
Mount  Albion  Cemetery,  Albion,  to 
Timothy  Bailey,  died  1841,  aged  80, 
says: 

Our  aged  father  is  now  conveyed 

To  his  long  home  in  silence  laid, 

Hast  burst  his  cage  and  winged 
his  way 

To  realms  of  bliss  in  endless  day. 

On  the  gravestone  of  Capt.  James 
Lacey,  died  1796,  aged  41,  in  St. 
Paul’s  churchyard,  New  York  City, 
are  these  words: 

Tho’  Boreas  Blasts  and  boist’rous 
waves  have  toss’d  me  to  and 
fro, 

In  Spight  of  both  you  plainly  see 
I  harbour  here  below 

Where  safe  at  Anchor  though  I 
ride  with  many  of  our  Fleet, 

Yet  once  again  I  must  set  sail 
my  Admiral  Christ  to  meet. 

These  words  on  the  stone  to  Nancy 
G.  Hanford,  died  1881,  aged  36,  in 
Willow  Glen  Cemetery,  Dryden,  are 
addressed  to  her  husband: 

You  must  talk  to  the  children 

As  I  should  have  done  had  I 
lived. 

An  unusual  epitaph  to  George 
Hicks,  Jr.,  died  1848,  aged  20,  in 
Deerfield,  offers  poor  consolation  to 
the  survivors: 

Farewell  my  friends  to  all  below, 


The  monster  death  has  laid  me 
low. 

Deeply  would  your  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  my  living  voice. 

A  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Jacob 
Parmenter,  died  1836,  aged  74, 
fought  for  freedom  but  at  last  was 
out-fought  by  death.  His  tombstone 
in  Eastman  Cemetery,  Attica,  re¬ 
cords: 

In  early  life  in  freedom’s  cause 
He  fought  to  set  his  country  free. 
But  now  a  slave  to  nature's  laws, 
The  tyrant  death  has  conquered 
thee. 

These  lines  come  from  Cone 
Cemetery  near  Pittsfield: 

Reuben,  Son  of  Hamblin  and 
Tirza  Gregory  age  19  years  who 
was  shot  30th  Sept.  1832,  by 
George  Denison  who  like  a  de¬ 
mon  in  human  shape  cooly  took 
his  life  away. 

This  inscription  to  Capt.  William 
G.  Williams,  died  1846,  aged  45,  is 
found  in  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery, 

Buffalo: 

Conducting  a  Storming  Party  at 
The  Taking  of  Monterey,  Mexico 
Sept.  21st  1846,  He  Fell  and  Died 
In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy. 

His  Last  Message  to  His  Friends 
Was  “I  Fell  in  the  Front  of  the 
Column.” 

John  Snell,  according  to  his  ledger 
stone  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery, 

Rochester,  was  killed  in  1857,  age  37. 
"on 

the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
by  means  of  an  obstruction 
willfully  placed  on  the  track,  in 
the  night.  But  heroically  keeping 
his  post  on  his  engine,  the 
Daniel  Webster,  to  the  last  he 
generously  sacrificed  his  own 
life,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  those  under  his  charge. 
At  the  head  of  the  stone  is  a  carving 
of  a  wood-burning  engine. 

The  brief  comment  to  William 

Reese,  died  1872,  aged  21,  in  Western- 
ville,  states: 

This  is  what  I  expected  but 
not  so  soon. 

C.  L.  Wallis 


Sprays  Affect  Apple  Quality 


The  sprays  put  on  an  apple  tree 
for  insect  and  disease  control  can 
affect  the  sweetness,  tang  and 
general  quality  of  the  apples  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Recent  research  work  di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  Philip  Garman  at  the 
Connecticut  station  shows  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  orchard 
sprays  and  the  amounts  of  sugar 
and  acid  in  apples.  Both  sugar  and 
acid  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
flavor.  Some  sprays  increase  the 
sugars  and  acids  in  the  fruit;  others 
decrease  them. 

Some  20  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  in  various  combinations,  were 
used  in  the  Connecticut  tests.  Gener¬ 
ally,  it  was  found  that  sprays  con¬ 
taining  arsenate  of  lead,  an  insecti¬ 
cide,  decreased  both  sugars  and 
acids.  Some  fungicides,  on  the  other 
hand — notably  Crag  341 —  increased 
sugar.  They  had  an  effect  also  upon 
acids:  some  of  them  reduced  them, 
while  others — such  as  Captan  and 
Crag  341  (with  lead  arsenate)  — 
caused  either  no  effect  or  else,  as 
for  Captan,  a  slight  increase  of  acids. 

The  amount  of  sugar  and  acid  in 
the  apples  was  determined  by  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis.  Fruit  treated  with  vari¬ 
ous  spray  materials  was  also  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  test  of  taste  by  men 
who  recorded  their  flavor  prefer¬ 
ences.  Both  fresh  fruit  and  apple¬ 
sauce  were  used  in  the  taste  tests.  In 
general,  the  people  preferred  apples 
which  were  not  sprayed  with  lead 
arsenate  or  sulfur.  In  several  tests, 
apples  of  the  highest  commercial 
grade  ranked  low  in  taste  prefer¬ 


ence;  this  is  taken  as  an  indication 
that  large,  attractive  apples  are  not 
always  the  best  tasting. 

Sprays  can  also  affect  the  physical 
appearance  of  apples.  Lead  arsenate 
and  sulfur,  for  instance,  ‘can  cause 
russeting  of  fruit,  and  sulfur  may 
cause  sun  scald  and  bleaching.  Black 
sprays  applied  late  in  the  season  may 
reduce  fruit  color. 

Complete  details  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  reported  in  a  new  Connec¬ 
ticut  station  bulletin  (No.  576),  en¬ 
titled  “Quality  of  Apples  as  Affected 
by  Sprays.”  It  was  written  by  Dr. 
Garman,  L.  G.  Keirstead  and  W.  T. 
Mathis;  copies  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Connecticut  Ag.  Exp. 
Station,  P.  O.  Box  1106,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.75 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith _ 6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming, 

H.  W.  Staten .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3 % 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Take  the  Gamble  Gist  of 
Haymaking 

(Continued  from  Page  322) 

through  it.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
turn  the  windrows  over  so  the  hay 
will  dry  on  the  bottom. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds'  of  farm 
machinery  are  developing  newr  ma¬ 
chines  and  improving  others  to  aid 
the  farmer  in  making  hay.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  a  new  rake  with  five  bars  on 
the  raking  reel  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  four.  This  eliminates  much 
of  the  whipping  which  breaks  off  the 
protein-laden  leaves. 

Some  hay  is  handled  loose  because 
some  farmers  prefer  to  do  it  that 
way.  But  most  hay  is  now  baled  in 
the  field.  Balers  which  make  rec¬ 
tangular  bales  are  more  numerous 
both  as  to  makes  and  numbers  of 
machines  used  in  the  Northeast, 
These  press  the  hay  into  bales  weigh¬ 
ing  50  to  80  pounds  and  hold  it  with 
either  twine  or  wire. 

Good  hay  crops  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  aid  the  haymaker,  but  his 
worst  enemy,  wet  weather,  still 
plagues  him.  True,  weathermen  are 
learning  more  and  more  about  pre¬ 
dicting  weather.  The  radio  and  press 
reports  and  forecasts  warn  the  hay¬ 
maker,  but  they  do  not  change  the 
weather.  There  are  times  when  no 
hay  can  be  made  in  the  field,  and 
these  times  may  be  just  when  the 
crop  is  at  its  best  stage  of  growth 
for  making  excellent  quality  hay. 

Mow  Cured  Hay 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
hay  is  field  cured  but,  in  recent  years, 
mow  curing  and  drying  have  entered 
the  picture.  In  fact,  it  is  far  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  and  is  prac¬ 
ticed  now  on  many  Northeastern 
farms.  The  big  advantage  of  mow 
curing  is  that  hay  can  be  made  al¬ 
most  regardless  of  weather:  this  one 
advantage  is  oftentimes  important. 
Drying  goes  on  in  the  mow  even 
though  it  may  be  i-aining  outside.  A 
drier  eliminates  the  danger  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  caused  by  wet 
hay.  In  some  years,  mow  cured  hay 
can  be  cut  and  cured  earlier  than  it 
possibly  could  be  in  the  field.  This 
hay  will  be  higher  in  protein  than 
if  it  were  cut  later  and  the  early 
cutting  gives  more  time  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  to  grow. 

One  disadvantage  of  mow  drying 
is  that  the  hay  is  much  heavier  to 
handle.  In  some  cases,  it  has  to  be 
handled  more  times,  also.  Of  course, 
driers  cost  money — from  $500  to 
$1500  for  the  system — and  the  cost 
of  electricity  and  fuel  oil  must  be 
paid.  This  amounts  to  $2.50  to  $3.00 
for  each  ton  of  dried  hay. 

Free  or  Heated  Air? 

If  you  want  to  mow-cure  hay,  you 
have  a  choice  of  two  types  of  driers. 
With  one,  free  air  is  driven  through 
the  hay  with  a  large  fan.  With  the 
other,  the  air  is  heated.  The  first  type 
is  cheaper  to  build  and  to  operate. 
If  the  outside  air  is  humid,  how¬ 
ever,  the  drying  of  the  hay  may  be 
slow.  With  this  type,  the  hay  must 
be  left  in  the  field  longer  than  with 
the  hot  air  type. 

The  system  using  heated  air  is 
more  expensive  Decause  you  need  the 
fan  and  also  fuel  oil  to  supply  the 
heat.  The  hay  is  put  in  the  barn 
green,  is  dried,  and  is  then  placed 
in  the  mow.  The  big  advantage  of 
this  system,  though,  is  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  the  weather  element 
out  of  haymaking. 

With  modern  seedings  and  early 
harvesting,  high  quality  hay  can  be 
produced.  With  modern  machinery, 
haying  can  be  done  faster,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  than  was  formerly  pos¬ 
sible  can  be  obtained.  With  driers, 
much  of  the  losses  due  to  wet  weather 
can  be  eliminated. 
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THREE  LOOKS  WILL  TELL  YOU: 


is  the  baler  you  want 


Then  look  at  the  FEED  you’ll  save.  The  Oliver  100  is 
leaf-tight,  from  the  gentle  pick-up  unit  right  through  to 
the  baling  chamber.  You  keep  the  proteins. 


Look  first  at  the  WORK  you’ll  save.  You  thread  for  wire 
tying  in  five  minutes.  From  there  on  it’s  automatic  .  .  . 
you  do  your  haying  from  the  tractor  seat. 


( 

I  ^ 

I  ' 
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Now  look  at  the  MONEY  you’ll  save.  Oliver’s  short 
knot  saves  on  every  bale.  It  saves  your  temper,  too  . . . 
turned  in  so  it  can’t  snag  hands  or  clothes. 


.  .  .  and  don’t  overlook  the  rest  of  your  haying  team:  an 
Oliver  Mower  and  Side  Delivery  Rake.  These  two  are 
tops — perfect  partners  for  your  new  100  Baler. 


see  your  ©(LOWSCS  ®L§<5\[LL3[S 


and  SAVE! 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400jWest  Madison  Street  □  1  farm . acres. 

Chicago  6,  Illinois  □  I  am  a  student. 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklets  I  have  checked: 

□  Oliver  100  Baler 

□  Oliver  Mower 

□  Oliver  Side  Delivery  Rake 


Name. 


( Please  print) 


R.R . . . Countv. 


Post  Office . State 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Progress  and  Improvement 

SPRINGTIME  is  budding  time.  The  trees  in 
the  woodland,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the 
lowliest  reed  by  the  riverbank  all  burst  with 
new  life.  In  her  youthful  surge,  Nature  looks 
forward  to  another  season  with  vigor  and 
confidence. 

It  is  the  time  when  fledglings,  equally  confi¬ 
dent,  spread  their  wings  to  test  their  strength 
against  the  winds  and  the  laws  of  gravity. 

Day  by  day  the  sun  rises  higher  in  its  orbit, 
and  there  is  full  knowledge  that  its  rays  will 
warm  the  soil  and  bring  bounty  to  the  land. 

People,  too,  reflect  a  renewed  faith  in  the 
future  at  this  time  of  year.  New  clothes  are 
donned,  new  homes  are  built,  new  lands  are 
cleared,  new  ventures  are  essayed. 

Is  it  not  therefore  an  especially  appropriate 
time  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to  do  like¬ 
wise? 

Already,  there  has  been  an  innovation  in 
our  physical  appearance.  For  the  past  three 
issues  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  been 
printed  on  a  superior  quality  paper  —  heavier, 
whiter  and  smoother  than  before.  In  this  issue 
we  are  putting  on  a  completely  new  dress  in 
the  form  of  a  blacker,  larger  type.  Our  old 
type,  after  14  years  of  service,  was  in  need  of 
replacement.  Recognizing  the  many  causes  of 
eye  strain  in  recent  years.,  we  selected  a  brand 
new  style  of  extremely  legible  type,  designed 
especially  for  reading  comfort.  The  titles  of 
the  articles  on  the  inside  pages  also  appear 
in  the  same  new  dress  of  a  larger  type. 

In  the  belief  that  a  job  half  done  is  often 
worse  than  no  job  at  all,  we  decided  that  this 
was  also  the  appropriate  time  to  replace  the 
masthead  at  the  top  of  our  cover  page.  This 
change  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time  because  it  was  evident  that  the  old  mast¬ 
head  was  no  longer  representative  of  today  in 
agriculture.  The  problem  was  to  obtain  a  de¬ 
sign  that  would  effectively  reflect  the  tradition 
of  the  old  and  the  vision  of  the  new. 

We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  ap¬ 
prove  the  new  masthead  because  it  does  ac¬ 
complish  that  twofold  aim.  It  represents  many 
hours  of  thought,  study  and  revision.  The 
lettering  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
engrosser  who  sought  —  and  we  believe  suc¬ 
cessfully  —  to  capture  in  his  distinctive 
lettering  the  feeling  of  warmth  and  strength 
that  has  been  the  lifeblood  of  The  Rural  for 
the  past  one  hundred  years. 

The  old  masthead  first  appeared  on  the  cover 
of  the  November  2,  1878  issue  of  The  Rural. 
Jt  has  served  well  for  76  years.  It  now  bows 
not  to  change,  but  to  improvement.  Its  new 
position,  at  the  top  of  the  first  column  on 
this  page,  is  in  tribute  to  those  many  years  of 
service. 

All  this  is  part  of  the  constructive  service 
which  a  farm  paper  should  render  to  its 
friends  and  readers.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
outside  appearance  may  be  only  skin  deep. 
Rut  we  feel  that  these  improvements,  under¬ 
taken  at  considerable  cost,  are  evidence  of  our 


gratitude  to  those  who  have  so  long  placed 
their  confidence  in  us. 

It  is  an  expression  of  our  confidence,  too  — 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  our  friends  and  of 
our  faith  in  the  future  of  farming.  There  is  no 
better  time  than  now  to  translate  those  feel¬ 
ings  into  positive  action. 

In  our  first  issue  published  January  3,  1850, 
The  Rural  was  formally  dedicated  to  Progress 
and  Improvement.  We  now  rededicate  The 
Rural  to  those  same  principles  with  this  issue 
of  May  1,  1954. 


A  Victory  Dinner 

TWO  weeks  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  at¬ 
tending  the  Victory  Dinner  sponsored  by 
the  “Citizens’  Committee  to  Oppose  the  Mt. 
Upton  Dam.”  Held  at  the  South  New  Berlin 
( N.  Y. )  Central  School,  this  very  well  attended 
affair  was  also  in  the  nature  of  a  testimonial 
to  Congressman  John  Taber  of  Auburn  who 
gave  valuable  aid  to  this  Citizens’  Committee 
in  its  successful  undertaking. 

As  has  been  previously  reported,  this  “big 
dam”  project  of  the  Army  Engineers,  properly 
called  a  “monstrous”  thing  by  Mr.  Taber,  was 
finally  abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  concerted 
opposition  of  the  communities  in  the  Unadi'Jla 
Valley  that  would  have  been  so  adversely 
affected.  Starting  from  scratch,  this  grass  roots 
movement  really  proved  what  native  in¬ 
telligence  and  persistence  can  accomplish 
when  it  is  united,  constructive  and  properly 
directed.  In  spite  of  the  odds  and  pressures 
exerted  against  them  by  the  professional  and 
the  bureaucrat  with  their  “big  dam”  philoso¬ 
phy,  these  good  people  put  up  such  a  convinc¬ 
ing,  constructive  and  honest  argument  in  favor 
of  a  watershed  control  program  that  they  fi¬ 
nally  prevailed.  They  believe  that  water  and 
soil  go  hand  in  hand  and  therefore  that  water 
should  be  stored  upstream  for  use,  not 
hoarded  in  downstream  dams  for  ultimate  dis¬ 
card  and  waste. 

The  Citizens  Committee  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job  and  their  Victory  Dinner  was  well 
deserved.  We  are  very  grateful  that  The  R.  N. 
Y.  was  able  to  aid  in  some  small  measure  to 
achieve  so  successful  a  conclusion. 


On  Rural  Health 

MORE  and  more  during  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  heard  about  the  lack  of  doctors 
and  of  medical  facilities  in  rural  areas.  This 
dearth  is  especially  obvious  when  it  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  phenomenally  rapid  strides 
that  medicine  has  made  in  recent  decades  in 
urban  areas  and  in  many  research  centers. 
Why  are  not  the  same  advances  being  made 
available  to  rural  areas  where  health  is  just  as 
important  but  where  it  is  in  no  sense  furnished 
comparable  safeguards  and  aids? 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question  and 
thus  to  advance  the  cause  of  rural  medicine 
and  rural  health,  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Robert  L.  Johnson, 
a  public  health  educator,  to  prepare  a  series 
of  articles  under  the  title  of  “Our  Health  is 
Our  Responsibility.”  The  first  of  these  articles 
appears  in  this  issue  on  page  329. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  very  well  qualified  for  the 
task.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Cancer  Society 
and  chairman-elect  of  the  Health  Education 
Section  of  the  New  York  State  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with .  this 
problem  of  rural  health  and  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  tackled  successfully  in 
many  areas.  Working  presently  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Northeast,  he  is  anxious  to  explain 
his  views  and  report  on  his  experiences  to  the 
farm  men  and  women  of  the  Northeast.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  honored  to  afford  Mr. 
Johnson  the  full  use  of  its  editorial  columns  for 
such  a  worthy  undertaking. 


Aristocrat ,  A  New  Onion 

THE  new  hybrid  onion,  recently  announced 
by  the  agricultural  research  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  far  from 
being  a  lowly  member  of  the  vegetable  family. 
Plant  breeders  have  called  it  “Aristocrat”  be¬ 


cause  of  its  high  yielding  ability  and  certain 
qualities  which  adapt  it  to  fall  and  winter 
storage.  In  tests  on  muck  soil  at  Celeryville 
in  Huron  County,  Ohio,  Aristocrat  produced 
more  than  1,000  50-pound  bags  per  acre,  50 
per  cent  higher  than  yields  of  Brigham  Yellow 
Globe,  the  present  standard  storage  variety. 
Tests  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  showed  similar 
results.  Aristocrat  is  a  high-globe  type,  with 
a  firm  flesh  and  yellow  scales  that  adhere  well 
throughout  a  long  storage  period.  Records 
show  that  this  onion  will  keep  through  early 
March;  the  stored  onions  had  no  sprouting, 
very  little  rotting,  and  no  root  growth  at  the 
stem  plate. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  March  20  editorial,  “Always  the  Bell¬ 
wether”,  is  the  best  thing  I’ve  seen  in  the  rural 
press  in  a  long  time.  Altogether  too  many  of  our 
farm  magazines  seem  to  be  younger  brothers  of 
big  city  circulation  magazines  that  at  present  are 
more  interested  in  justifying  Republican  econo¬ 
mics  than  in  doing  anything  to  help  farmers 
maintain  a  fair  standard  of  living. 

This  business  of  the  “family  farm”  has  come 
to  mean  nothing  but  a  farm  economy  where  each 
child  donates  up  to  30  or  40  hours  of  free  labor 
a  week  and  the  wife  is  supposed  to  make  the 
clothes  and  grow  most  of  the  family  food  in  her 
spare  time.  If  with  all  this  cheap  labor  the  farm 
is  able  to  show  a  profit  of  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  buy  new  machinery 
and  pay  off  the  mortgage,  then  we  are  told  that 
farmers  are  getting  rich  and  that  prices  must 
come  down. 

However,  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  we 
must  admit  that  farmers  themselves  are  in  a 
large  measure  to  blame  for  the  situation.  As  long 
as  we  deliver  milk  to  the  creamery  at  seven  cents 
a  quart  and  have  very  little  to  say  when  the  price 
drops  to  six  cents,  we  can  expect  continued 
pressure  for  even  lower  prices.  If  we  ourselves 
believe  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  profiteers  be¬ 
cause  we  put  in  inside  plumbing,  then  we  are 
not  going  to  fight  for  a  return  on  our  investment 
and  labor  equal  to  what  anyone  would  expect  in 
any  other  business  in  Twentieth  Century  America. 

No  one  is  going  to  value  us  higher  than  we 
value  ourselves  and  no  one  is  going  to  pay  us 
more  than  we  think  we  should  get  and  are  willing 
to  fight  for.  If  the  average  farmer  will  deliver 
produce  at  a  price  which  pays  his  children  noth¬ 
ing  and  himself  50  cents  an  hour  for  his  time, 
then  that  is  just  the  price  that  the  average  farmer 
is  going  to  get — especially  with  an  unsympathetic 
government  setting  the  price.  g.  s. 

Maryland 


I  believe  your  cover  pictures  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  natural  I  have  ever  seen.  But  the 
one  on  your  January  2  cover  of  that  team  of 
black  horses  hitched  to  the  bobsled  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  best. 

What  took  my  eye  most  was  the  strings  of 
old-time  sleigh  bells  on  the  team.  If  any  of  your 
readers  has  a  string  of  these  big  old-fashioned 
sleigh  bells  like  the  ones  on  the  lead  horse  and 
would  sell  them,  I  .would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

E.  E.  Renninger 
R.  D.  1,  McVeytowh,  Pa. 


You  will  find  herewith  $1.00  for  a  3-year  re¬ 
newal. 

I’m  not  addicted  to  letter  writing  but,  if  I  were, 
I’d  write  a  long  letter  and  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoy  reading  your  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  wish 
it  were  much  bigger,  but  it  packs  plenty  in  it 
just  as  it  is. 

You  are  eminently  fair  and  you  do  not  com¬ 
promise  your  principles.  That  is  a  rare  thing  — 
and  refreshing  —  these  days.  j.  h. 

-  Pennsylvania 


Brevities 

“A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly:  and  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother.”  Prov.  —  18:24. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  document  or  con¬ 
tract  is  the  fine  print.  It  should  be  read  carefully 
before  signing. 

A  practical  use  has  been  found  for  weeds.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  research  report  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  common  weeds,  such  as  smart- 
weed,  sedge  and  dock,  may  prove  to  be  valuable 
money  crops  in  the  future.  These  weeds  contain 
enough  pectin,  cellulose  and  sugar  to  make  ex¬ 
traction  practical. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Now  you  con  get  the 


INSIDE  STORY  of 

TORQUE  AMPLIFIER 


The  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA  with  Torque  Amplifier 
drive  and  completely  independent  powder  take-off  is  making 
big  news  in  the  power  farming  world!  It’s  so  new,  so  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  performance  that  the  questions  pour  in: 

•  How  does  TA  let  me  boost  pull-power  without  shift¬ 
ing  gears? 

9  How  do  I  get  10  speeds  forward  with  the  regular 
five-speed  gear  shift  pattern? 

®  Is  it  true  that  I  can  change  tractor  speed  on  the  go 
and  still  keep  the  power  take-off  at  constant  speed 
without  touching  clutch  or  throttle? 

•  How  does  TA  let  me  slow  down  for  turns,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  drawbar  pull? 

©  How  does  TA  help  me  save  fuel? 

This  handsome  booklet  answers  all  these  questions 
and  many  more — shows  you  exactly  why  you  can  save  time, 
do  more,  do  it  faster  and  at  lower  cost  with  a  new  Farmall 
Super  M-TA.  Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you — write  today! 


You  don’t  need  to  wait  until  your  booklet  comes 

to  find  out  how  you  boost  pull-power  and  change 
speed  on  the  go  with  the  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA 
— just  ’phone  or  drop  in  on  your  International 
Harvester  dealer  and  ask  him  to  demonstrate l 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrig¬ 
erators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  ],  Illinois. 


This  FREE  booklet  answers  all  your  questions 
about  the 


McCormick 


FARMALL 


NEW  McCormick* 

farmall  Super  M-TA 


with  torque  amplifier  and  independent  power 


Mail  this  coupon  TODAY! 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  COMPANY 


Post  Office  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-5,  Chicago  80,  III. 


Please  send  me  free  booklet  telling  ail  about  Torque  Amplifier  and  completely 
independent  power  take-off. 


Name - Q  Student 

Address _ _ _ _ 


Post  Office 

State 

1  farm _ _ acre 

5 

My  IH  Dealer  is _ _ 

May  1,  1954 
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MAY  FARM  BULLETIN 


SPRAY  LIVESTOCK  TROUBLES  AWAY! 

Gel  the  jump  on  the  insect  season  by  laying  in  your  supply 
of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  now.  Its  activated  pyrethrins  for¬ 
mula  kills  flies,  lice,  ticks,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes  on  contact; 
repels  horn  flies,  buffalo  gnats,  and  stable  flies. 

_ _  In  addition.  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  imparts  no  taste  or 

odor  to  milk  and  will  not  burn  healthy  stock  when  used  as  directed.  Get 
all  these  benefits  at  a  cost  of  only  about  1  Vit  a  day,  per  animal. 


Get  the  best... plus  a  bonus! 

Farmers  everywhere  know  that  Gulfpride  H.D.  is  the  world’s  finest 
motor  oil  for  tractor,  truck,  or  car.  There’s  nothing  like  it  to  keep 
engines  clean,  fight  corrosion  and  rust,  hold  down  engine  wear. 

Today  you  get  an  added  value  with  this  great  motor  oil.  Gulfpride 
H.D.  now  comes  packaged  in  multi-purpose,  5-gallon  utility  pails. 
Farmers  find  dozens  of  uses  for  these  handy,  sturdy  containers. 


Keep  stored  woolens  on  the  right  IRAK! 

Powerful  TRAK  Moth  Spray  protects  stored  woolens  for  a 
full  year.  Great  for  rugs  and  upholstery,  too.  TRAK  Moth 
Spray  contains  6%  DDT,  %  more  than  most  similar  sprays. 

T'RAK  won’t  shrink  or  stain  colorfast  woolens,  when 
used  as  directed. 


Protect  your  woolens  now!  Get  Gulf  TRAK  in  pints, 


1.  GuBi  All-Purpose  Form  Greose  —  saves  you  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  on  hand  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  greases. 

2.  Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubrkcint,  for  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  all  differentials  and  final 
drives. 


Thrifty  formers  Go  Gulf  3.  Gulfpride  H.D. — the  high  detergency  motor  oil — 

keeps  engines  clean  and  reduces  engine  wear. 


Care  of  the  Coming  Milk  Makers 

Are  the  heifers  and  dry  cows  receiving 
the  kind  of  feed  and  care  they  need  to 


calve  healthily  and  milk  profitably? 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


SUCCESSFUL  dairy  farm¬ 
er  recently  remarked  that 
in  his  opinion  good  money 
could  be  made  by  proper 
feed  and  care  of  the  dairy 
heifers  and  dry  cows.  We 
agree  with  him.  Many  dairy 
heifers  and  dry  cows  are  neglected 
because  they  do  not  make  any  imme¬ 
diate  cash  return.  They  are  often 
placed  on  the  poorest  pastures,  when 
they  should  be  kept  on  the  best. 

Pasturing  Young  Keifeis 

When  dairy  heifers  under  one  year 
old  are  kept  on  pasture,  their  diges¬ 
tive  organs  have  not  developed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  accommodate  and  assimi¬ 
late  enough  of  the  green  forage  and 
pasture  grasses  to  meet  their  body 
needs.  This'  can  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  considered  that  fresh 
green  feeds,  particularly  in  the 
Spring,  contain  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  water;  in  each  100  pounds  of 
grass  there  are  only  some  10  to  14 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.d.n.),  the  remainder  being  in¬ 
digestible.  By  contrast,  good  quality 
hay  contains  only  10  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  and  a  t.d.n.  content  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent.  The  standard 
grains,  such  as  corn  and  barley,  aver¬ 
age  approximately  the  same  dry  mat¬ 
ter  content  as  good  hay  but  have 
about  80  per  c-ent  t.d.n.,  because  of 
lower  fiber  and  higher  digestibility. 
It  can  be  seen  that  cattle  have  to 
eat  a  great  deal  more  grass  than 
either  dry  roughage  or  concentrates 
in  order  10  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  t.d.n. 

If  some  good  quality  hay  is  fed  to 
the  young  heifers  on  pasture,  it  will 
aid  them  in  growing  properly,  and 
develop  their  paunch — and  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  feed  cost.  In  addition 
to  the  grass  and  hay  they  eat,  they 
will  also  need  some  grain  in  order  to 
come  along  and  develop  as  they 
should.  If  preferred,  silage  may  be 
used  to  replace  some  of  the  hay  but, 
due  to  the  fact  that  silage  has  a 
high  moisture  content,  it  is  best  not 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  hay. 

An  excellent  growing  and  fitting 
ration,  suitable  for  heifers  and  dry 
cows,  is  one  consisting  of:  ground 
corn  or  barley,  600  pounds;  ground 
oats,  600  pounds;  wheat  bran,  600 
pounds;  and  either  linseed  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  or  a  mixture  of  them, 
200  pounds;  and  iodized  stock  salt, 
20  pounds.  This  concentrate  feed 
may  be  mixed  at  the  farm;  or,  if 
home  grains  are  not  available,  com¬ 
mercial  fitting  and  growing  mixed 


feed  can  be  purchased  economically. 
In  addition  to  the  feeds  mentioned, 
heifers  and  other  dairy  cattle  must 
have  constant  access  to  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture;  they  must 
also  be  supplied  with  salt  at  all 
times.  The  minerals  should  be  kept 
in  separate  containers  and  protected 
from  the  weather  and  l’ain. 

Feeding  Older  Heifers 

After  the  heifers  are  removed  from 
pasture  in  the  Fall,  their  feeding 
during  the  winter  months  will  de¬ 
pend  on  both  their  age  and  develop¬ 
ment.  If  they  are  about  12  months 
of  age  and  have  been  properly 
grown,  they  should  have  attained  not 
less  than  the  following  averages  for 
weight  and  for  height  (at  the 
withers) :  Holsteins — 650  pounds,  46 
inches;  Guernseys — 500  pounds,  43 
inches;  Ayrshires — 525  pounds,  43 
inches;  Jerseys  —  460  pounds,  42 
inches. 

If  the  heifers  have  been  properly 
grown  during  the  Summer,  their 
feeds  during  the  following  Winter 
can  be  made  up  principally  of  rough- 
age  (hay  and  silage)  plus  about 
three  quarts  daily  of  the  suggested 
growing  and  fitting  grain  mixture. 

In  an  excellent  presentation  rela¬ 
tive  to  raising  dairy  heifers,  Berry 
and  Turk  of  the  Maryland  Station 
suggest  the  following  practical  ra¬ 
tions  for  wintering  dairy  heifers: 

(1)  Legume  hay  and  silage.  A  good 
ration  is  to  give  the  heifer  all  the 
hay  she  will  consume  and  10  to  20 
pounds  of  silage  daily,  plus  from 
three  to  four  quarts  of  a  suitable 
grain  mixture.  If  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  hay  is  short,  then  a  greater 
proportion  of  silage  may  be  used. 

(2)  Legume  hay  alone  for  roughage. 
With  plenty  of  legume  hay  and  no 
silage,  the  ration  may  consist  of  the 
hay,  plus  grain  as  suggested.  (3) 
Mixed  hay  with  and  without  silage. 
Much  of  the  hay  fed  to  heifers  is  a 
mixture  of  legumes  and  grasses  such 
as  clover  and  timothy.  This  kind  of 
hay,  if  cut  early  and  cured  properly, 
makes  excellent  roughage  for  grow¬ 
ing  dairy  heifers:  they  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  all  of  it  they  will  eat.  If  silage 
is  available,  it  may  be  substituted  for 
some  of  the  hay  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  of  silage  for  each  pound  of 
hay.  Supply  the  grain  mixture  as 
previously  suggested.  (4)  Non¬ 
legume  roughages.  This  kind  of  dry 
roughage,  includes  timothy  and  other 
grass  hay,  corn  stalks  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  straws.  If  timothy  is  cut  and 

(Continued  on  Page  346) 


Good  pasturage  is  the  best  source  of  feed  nutrients  for  the  dairy  herd. 
Proper  fertilizing  and  suitable  seeding,  plus  rotational  grazing,  are  the 
factors  which  make  for  good  pastures.  These  well-grown  Holstein  heifers 
are  doing  well  on  improved  lowland  pasture  on  the  350-acre  Ballardvale 
Farm  of  Winsor  Brown ,  White  River  Junction,  Windsor  County,  Vermont. 
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GRANGE  S110  CO.  Dept.  RN-5,  Red  Creek,  N.Y.  | 


MORE  COWS  or  BETTER  COWS? 

The  45,000  member-owners  of 
NYABC  are  organized,  to  increase 
their  profits  through  better  herds. 
They  realize  the  answer  to  the 
high  cost  of  dairy  farming  is  not 
more  cows  —  nut  better  cows. 
They  keep  expenses  down.  .  .  get 
better  producing  cows.  .  .end  up 
with  more  profit  —  by  artificial 
breeding  to  NYABC  sires.  Find 
out  for  yourself  how  artificial 
breeding  the  NYABC  way  will  cut 
your  costs  and  increase  your  earn¬ 
ings. 

Write  for  the  Facts  Today 


Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Sn& 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Annual  Sale  of 


fVlillting  Shorthorns 

!  MAY  26th  •  1P.M.  (IDT) 

y  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 

‘  30  Females 
5  Bulls 

S  Make  reservations  to  attend  the  banquet 
|  and  meeting  at  Van's  Colonial  Restaurant 
|  on  Tuesday  evening. 

1  For  Catalogue  and  Reservations  Write 

|  IRWIN  YODER  Shoemakersviille,  Pen. 

Southdown  Sheep  Sole 

June  5th 

1C  Roms  65  Ewes  6  Wethers 

These  animals  are  all  from  my  fam¬ 
ous  flock  that  has  won  92  champion¬ 
ships  and  149  First  Prizes  at 
prominent  fairs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  11  you  are  interested  in  securing 
high  class  breeding  stock  at  public 
sale  prices  be  sure  and  attend  this 
sale. 

C.  M.  Kindoll  •  Wheatley,  Ky. 


Antibiotics  for  Livestock  —  A 
pew  16  mm.  motion  picture  portray¬ 
ing  research  into  animal  health  and 
nutrition  is  now  available  for  use  by 
Vo-ag  teachers,  4-H  Clubs,  Granges 
and  other  farm  and  educational  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  movie  is  short — 
lour  minutes,  but  surveys  well  the 
research  work  undertaken  at  the  700- 
acre  Pfizer  Experimental  Farm  in 
Terra  Haute,  Ind.  Attention  is  given 
|°  digestion  in  ruminants,  antibiotics 
deeding  of  calves,  swine  and  poultry, 
and  to  new  veterinary  treatments 
which  a  farmer  can  perform  for  him¬ 
self.  The  motion  picture-  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge  by  writing  to 
the  Agricultural  Sciences  Division,  ' 
JJP1B,  8  East  61st  St,.,  New  York  21, 
tf-  Y.  It  is  called  “New  Wonders  in 
the  Barnyard.” 

'^ay  1,  1954 


Com  mg  Livestock  Sobs 

May  1  —  Hereford  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  Hereford  Assn., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  1  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Grand  National,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

May  1  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Crickett  Creek  Farm,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

May  1  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Western  New  York  Breeders,  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  Y. 

May  4-5  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  299th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  6  —  Shorthorn  Consignment 
Sale,  Penn.  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  Butler,  Pa. 

May  8  —  Angus  Consignment  Sale, 
Northeastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
er’s  Assn.,  Cornell  Univ.-,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

May  8  —  Jersey  Heifer  Sale,  New 
England  Breeders,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

May  10-11  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Forsgaie  Farms,  Jamesburg, 

N.  J. 

May  11  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  Breeders,  Brandon, 
Vermont. 

May  12  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

May  13  —  Ayrshire  Milking  Herd 
Dispersal,  Frank  Bassett  Farm, 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 

May  14  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Weyhill  Farms,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  L,bs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$4.56  $.097 


Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.50  .0957 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.20  .0893 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.95  .084 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  3.915  .0833 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  3.915  .0833 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.905  .083 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.89  .0827 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.89  .0827 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.89  .0827 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  3.89  .0827 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.89  .0827 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.89  ,0827 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.89  .0827 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.89  .0827 

Dairymen’s  League  _  3.78  .0804 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  10  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.89; 
Buffalo  $4.35;  Rochester  $4.49. 


Annual  Guernsey 
Meeting 

The  77th  annual  meeting  and  re¬ 
lated  programs  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity  on  May 
23-27.  The  five-day  meeting  will  start 
Sunday,  May  23,  with  tours  of  out¬ 
standing  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
farms.  The  welcoming  reception  on 
Monday  evening  will  be  a  preview 
to  the  Essex  County  Spring  Guernsey 
Show,  scheduled  for  the  Topsfield 
Fairgrounds  on  Tuesday.  This  show 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  best 
1954  Guernsey  shows  in  the  country. 

The  AGCC’s  regular  business  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Boston  at  the 
Somerset  Hotel  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  May  26.  Presiding  for  the  sixth 
straight  year  will  be  R.  F.  Loree  of 
Florham  Park,  N.  J.,  Club  president. 
The  sessions  conclude.,  on  Thursday, 
May  27, ,  when ,  members ,  and  .guests, 
will  attend'  an  open  house  -  at'  the 
Club  headquarters .  in  Peterborough, 
N.  H.  -  '  '  - .  • 

General  chairman  -  for  the-  1954 
meeting'  is  Lothrop  With  ing  tori’  of 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


LIVESTOCK  .-.  FOR  SAIE 

At  one  of  OM©*s  largest  Stocker 
*  and  Feeder  Set-ups  in  ttie  State 

After  20  years  of  experience  in  buying  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  suppiy  with  anything  in  the  beef  cattle  iine  you  want  either  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  or  Shorthorns,  Steers  and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  car  loads  which  ever  you  may  want.  We  have  offices  In 
Oklahoma  City  and  Denver  so  to  furnish  you  with  either  Northwest 
or  Southwest  cattle  whichever  you  men  desire.  Take  advantage  of 
our  experience  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle  on  hand  at  all  times. 

Licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  TELEPHONE  54  or  62 


When  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That's  true  because,  even 

if  heef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  o 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50? 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  giv 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  am 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom 
nally,  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  abou 
DUAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00 
$2,00  per  yr. 3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


SHEEP 


25  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING 
EWES  of  SHEEP FIELDS  FARM  BREEDING. 


An  unusual  opportunity  to  establish  a 
Hampshire  flock  with  a  uniform  and  healthy 
group  of  young  ewes  carrying  the  best  of 
breeding.  We  must  make  room  for  an 
Importation  of  Hampshires  for  our  flock  so 
this  offering  is  priced  for  an  immediate  sale. 
SHEEP FIELDS  FARM,  LEES  HILL  ROAD, 
_ NEW  VERNON,  NEW  JERSEY _ 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

6  large  yearling  Coniedale  Ewes  in  heavy  fleece.  Born 
Match  1953.  They  are  large  type  Ccrriedales  and  our 
flock  averages  12  lbs.  Come  see  our  165%  1954  lamb 
ertp.  Corriedales  are  Prime  Wool  and  Lamb  producing 
Sheep.  FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  ROUTE  II. 

B R  E.  W E R T 0 M ,  M .  Y . _ Phene:  Cicero  2316 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J. 


-  REGISTERED  KARAKULS  - 

SHEEP  and  LAMBS 

R. _  W._CONRAN, _ AVON, _ CO N N. 

YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM  — $25'. 
JOHN  HEMMING, _ CONGERS,  MEW  YORK 

DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

—  REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  - 

COLLI  N  ETT  E  KENNELS.  WILTON.  N.  H. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'tZ't uTy.VJ". 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS  and  COWS 
Open  Heifers.  Popular  Families  and  Pedigrees. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK  CHATHAM  26491 


REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS 
Ready  for  Service.  Modern  Bloodlines. 

_  BATTLEGROUNDS  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE:  8  2222 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


IN  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  —  SALE  MAY  10- 


We  have  one  Angus  heifer  by  Great  Oaks  Prince 
Lucky  Led  te  grandson  of  the  •  Wonder  Eul!”  Eileen- 
mere  487.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 


POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL 

FOUR  YEARS  OLD  —  REGISTERED 
Four  out  of  five  of  his  calves  are  Polled  when  bred 
to  horned  cows.  Also  60  Choice  Yearling  Hereford 
Grade  Heifers  for  sale.  FRANK  WINKLER, 

R-  D-  I,  HARRINGTON,  DELAWARE 


For  Sale:  H  EREFOR  DS— Two  outstanding  4  yr.  caws, 
one  W.H.R.  blood-  oihtr  grade;  one  reg.  polled  heifer 
calf;  I  reg.  bull  I  '/a  yrs.,  grandson  of  H.C.  Larry  Dom¬ 
ino  12th.  Ludeman,  31  Babcock  Ave.,  Silver  Creek,  N  Y. 


HEREFORDS  —  Two  Registered 
several  cows  with  calves,  reasonable. 
SUMNYFIELDS  HEREFORD  FARM, 


Proven  Bulls; 
A.  B.  PRICE, 
Clarence,  M.  Y. 


HEREFORD  BULLS: 
LEVAN  BROS., 


TB  &  BANGS  ACCREDITED 
R-  D.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  it  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  - 

TWO  MATURE  SERVICE  BOARS 
SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
Finest  Breeding  Stock  for  Prompt  Shipment 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, 


JOHNSTOWN.  W.  Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


C.  A.  WIEST  DU  ROCS  Breeding  Stock  of  All  Ages. 
Either  Sex.  The  Home  of  the  Pa.  Grand  Champions, 
c.  A.  WIEST,  WOMELSDORF,  PA.  Phone:  45-Y 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS.  Fall  Boars  and  June 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER. 


Pigs 

N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H  LUTZ  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Registry  Chester  White  Fall  Boars.  Sired  by  Hillside 
Spotlight  Jr.  No.  635979  the  most  noted  and  popular 
boar  of  the  breed  today  he  is  strictly  meat  type  hog. 
GROVER  C.  DORMAN,  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


-  HOG  HOUSES  —  6  x  6'/a  AND  Up  - - 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC, 
PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  M.  V. 


-  DOGS  - 

WANTED  PUPPIES:  BY  UTTERS  YEAR  ROUND 
KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


BpaoUc  PEDIGREED  —  A.K.C.  REG. 
Vagtcd  PUPPIES  AND  STARTED 
DOGS  —  A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 
GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  Box  121,  CL  A YTO N ,  N.  J. 
Dachshund  Puppies:  Farm  raised,  wormed,  vaccinated, 
registered,  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  sound  puppy. 
$23;  $35.  J.  R.  CLARK,  R.  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 
DOBERMAN  PINCHER  male,  16  months  old.  A.K.C: 
registered.  J,  BRUGSMA,  333  GODWIN  AVE.. 
MIDLAND  PARK,  N.  J. _ Oliver  2-0995 

COLLIE  PUPS:  Beautiful,  Intelligent,  Pedigreed 
FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

- BORDER  COLLIE  STUD  - : 

Certified  by  Working  Sheep  Dog  Society  of  America. 
Breed  your  Border  Collie  or  your  good  sheep  or  cow 
dog  to  him.  He  works  sheep,  cows  or  chickens. 
Marked  black,  white  collar,  rough  coat,  gentle. 

FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  ROUTE  II. 
-BREWERTON,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Cicero  2316 


Gentle  Lovable  Miniature  Collies,  intelligent  Workers, 
Devoted  Companions.  J.  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


A.K  C.  Reg.  Puppies  Dachshund,  Welsh  Terrier.  Vets, 
health  cert.  Oakcrest  Kennels;  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  REGISTERED  SHETLANDS  - 

1954  WEANLINGS  BY  CHAMPIONS.  $200  to  $450. 
Toy  Show  Prospects  and  Breeding  Stock. 

Our  PONIES  love  children. 

WILD  SHAMROCK  FARM,  SO.  BYFIEL.D,  MASS. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  $1.50.  Bred 
Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  manazine  $!  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY'  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  riJSSSt hook 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right 1 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHAMPAGNE  D’ARGENTS 

Breeding  stock  available.  Juniors,  Intermediates  and 
Seniors.  Does  and  Bucks  out  of  proven  registered  does. 
D.  Milewski,  82  Old  Commack  Rd.,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  310,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  IMew-Yorker 

333  Wesi  30 tit  SI,,  New  Vatrlk 


20  YEARLING  BULLS  s-:  SO  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  ROD  POUWr'i  r  ALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  .200  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
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BARGAIN 
DOLL 
SALE 


STERN’?  -- 


Winter 


Hardy 


<1000 

ftOWER 

CUSHION^” 

MUM§ 


SPOT  LIGHT 
BEAUTY 
OH  LAWN 


COLORFUL 
IS  FRONT  OF 
EVERGREENS 


BEAUTIFUL 
HEDGE  OR 
BORDER 


MAGNIFICENT 
CUT  FLOYFERS 


A  THOUSAND  FLOWERS 
Every  Year  Without  Fail 

Dazzling  colors  from  August 
’til  frost— starting  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Extra  vigorous — extra 
winter  hardy!  Every  plant  a 
solid  “fountain  of  flowers" 
for  8-10  weeks  or  longer. They 
repeat  their  spectacular  per¬ 
formance  year  after  year. 

Guaranteed  to  bloom 
FIRST  YEAR! 

No  experience  neededl  Grow 
almost  anywhere.  Absolutely 
"FREEZE-PROOF!"  These  are 
field  grown  divisions  of  world 
famous  ‘‘mums''  —  produce 
compact,  spreading  plants  1  '/2 
to  2  ft.  wide  this  sumr..er. 

10  plants— $2  postpaid 


A  sensational  bargain!  At  these 
low  prices  we  cannot  offer  price  reductions  for 
quantity  purchases.  Mixed  Colors  Only !  We  reserve 
the  right  to  substitute  with  our  choice  of  colors. 

Offered  for  limited  time  only! 
Hurry!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  ords>* 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed— 
or  money  back  anytime 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


Send- 


."1000"  Flower  Mums 


I 


Name- 


|  Address- 
*  City _ 


State 


1 

.  -» 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  sav  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache — feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It  s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


ELASTIC  $*>95 
HOSE  "’If  «#H3 


First  quality,  smali, 
medium,  large,  invisible 
2  way  stretch.  Sheer 
and  durable. 

Mail  orders  filled  promptly 
B.  STETSER 
P.  O.  BOX  376 
CAMDEN  1.  N.  J. 


Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  •  First  Quality 

60  GAUGE  15  DEN.  $8.50  PER  DOZEN 

THREE  PAIR  $2.25 

54  GAUGE  15  DEN.  $7.75  PER  DOZEN 

THREE  PAIR  $2.00 
COLORS:  TAUPE  and  BEIGE 
REGULAR,  SHORT  AND  LONG 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 

LEXINGTON  HOSIERY  CO.,  Inc. 

R,  D.,  •  HATFIELD,  PENNA.  ®  SINCE  1938 


Hallmark  of  Home  on  These  Rural  Recipes 


Recipes  published  here  direct  from 

our  readers’  own  kitchens  and  ex- 
* 

perience  always  bring  praise  from 
those  who  try  them  out.  Because 
such  recipes  have  already  had  the 
seal  of  approval  from  the  country¬ 
woman’s  own  family,  we  can  be 
pretty  sure  in  advance  that  they  will 
be  received  with  enthusiasm. 

Following  are  just  this  kind  of 
good  fare  from  families  that  enjoy 
good  eating.  We  hope  that  they  add 
wholesome  variety  to  your  menus 
loo.  p.  s. 


From  a  Connecticut  Reader 

Sometimes  a  change  in  the  bread 
will  brighten  a  dull  meal.  Here  are 
'.wo  quick  and  easy  varieties  we  bake 
and  enjoy  frequently. 


Quick  Nut  Brown  Bread 

Mix  in  order  given:  1  cup  brown 
sugar  and  Va  cup  shortening, 
creamed  together;  1  egg;  IV2  cups 
milk.  Then  sift  together  2  cups 
graham  flour;  2  cups  white  flour;  4 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder;  1  tea- 
sponful  salt.  Add  these  to  first  mix¬ 
ture.  Last  of  all,  add  1  cup  chopped 
nuts. 

Put  into  a  10-inch  square  pan,  or 
oblong  pan  if  desired.  Let  rise  20 
minutes.  Bake  1  hour  at  350  degrees 
F. 

Quick  Graham  Bread 

Sift  together  2Vz  cups  graham 
flour;  1  cup  white  flour;  Va  cup 
sugar;  1  teaspoon  soda;  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  1  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
IV2  cups  sour  milk  or  buttermilk; 


14  cup  molasses;  Va  cup  sweet  milk 
to  mix. 

Stir  well  and  pour  in  loaf  pan. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  F.  for  50 
minutes.  Raisins  may  be  added. 

Marion  B.  Woodbury 

Connecticut 


From  New  York  State 

Leftover  vegetables  are  a  problem. 
I  solve  it  in  this  way. 

Creamed  Baked  Leftover  Vegetables 

First  make  a  White  Sauce.  Mix 
together  1  teaspoon  sugar;  Va  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  Va  teaspoon  celery  salt; 
Va  teaspoon  onion  salt;  2  tablespoons 
flour;  dash  of  pepper. 

Stir  this  dry  mixture  into  2  cups 
water  and  2  cups  milk.  Cook  the 
above  combination  in  double  boiler, 
stirring  constantly  until  thickened. 

Combine  all  leftover  vegetables, 
heated,  and  place  them  in  a  baking 
dish  or  casserole.  Pour  White  Sauce 
over  vegetables.  Grate  cheese  over 
top.  Garnish  with  bacon  strips. 
Place  in  oven  and  brown.  Serve  hot! 
This  makes  a  hearty  supper  or  lunch 
dish. 

If  a  meat  is  desired  with  this  vege¬ 
table  dish,  score  frankfurters;  place 
in  oven  on  pie  pan  with  a  few  table¬ 
spoons  water  in  bottom,  at  same  time 
as  above  vegetables  are  put  into 
oven. 

Dinner’s  Ready! 

This  recipe  is  based  on  serving 
about  six  people.  If  not  enough  are 
at  hand  for  that  amount  of  White 
Sauce,  the  extra  not  needed  can, be 
kept  in  the  refrigerator.  Or  the 
White  Sauce  recipe  may  be  halved. 
New  York  Irene  C.  Wallace 


Rose  and  Sunflower  Free  Leaflets 


Photo:  Coats  and  Clark  Inc.,  New  York 


These  certainly  are  delightful  new 
aotholders:  at  left,  the  hexagon 
shape  with  large  Irish  crochet  rose 
at  center;  at  right  the  eye-catching 
sunflower  design.  Done  in  contrast¬ 
ing  colors,  with  “Knit-Cro-Sheen” 
:hread,  each  will  dress  up  the 
kitchen  as  well  as  hold  a  hot  pan.  In 
either  case  they  make  wonderful 
gifts  or  bazaar  items. 

We  have  free  leaflets  of  directions 


for ‘making  these  potholders;  both  on 
the  one  leaflet.  All  you  need  do  to 
receive  it  is'  to  address  a  post  card 
to  ROSE  and  SUNFLOWER  LEAF¬ 
LET,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Then  turn  the  card  over  and  write 
your  name  and  full  address  (printing 
is  better),  and  drop  the  card  in  the 
mail.  We  will  do  the  rest. 

Persis  Smith 


Recipe  From  California 


When  you  are  in  a  hurry,  try  this 
filling  food  for  supper.  School- 
children  love  it. 


Tasty  Quick  Supper  Dish 


On  Mother’s  Day 


We  undervalue  apron  strings  and  think  they  are  such  fragile  things 
They  cannot  hold  a  loved  one  near; 

And,  though  they  seem  so  gossamer  light,  the  one  we  think  of  day  and  night 
May  wander  off.  .  .but  never  fear: 

No  matter  how  far  he  may  roam,  apron  strings  will  bring  him  home 
On  Mother’s  Day. 


Chill  a  can  of  corned  beef.  Open 
can  and  cut  meat  into  quarters,  or 
thinner  slices  as  preferred.  Place 
these  in  a  baking  dish.  Then  put  one 
ring  of  pineapple  on  each  slice  and 
curl  a  strip  of  bacon  in  the  hole  in 
the  pineapple.  ( If  you  want  to  add  a 
flavor,  wrap  the  bacon  first  around 
an  olive  that  has  no  pit  in  it.) 

Bake  until  bacon  is  done;  the  pine¬ 
apple  will  be  a  light  brown  around 
the  edges.  Do  not  overbake.  I  use  a 
350  degree  F.  oven  baking  for  30 
minutes.  A  can  of  your  vegetables 
with  this  makes  a  meal.  For  quick¬ 
ness  also,  instead  of  hot  vegetables, 
serve  raw  carrot  slices. 


Pennsylvania 


—  Ida  M.  Forrest  California  Edna  M.  Myers  | 
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Smooth,  Simple,  Comfortable,  Cool 


IOTA 


2114  _  Make  This  Dress  in  One  Day!  Nothing  could  be  simpler  to  do 
because  it  has  no  waistline  seam;  no  collar  to  make;  no  sleeves  to  set-in; 
no  zipper  to  put  into  place  and  it’s  cut  in  only  four  pattern  pieces.  Sizes 
12  to  40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2011  —  Larger  Sizes  for  This  Soft  Dress  with  shoulder  yokes  and  full¬ 
ness.  Lovely  smooth  sweetheart  neckline  or  attached  wing  collar  and  a 
handsome  six-gore  skirt  for  sew-easy  flattery.  Capelet  or  three-quarter 
sleeves.  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  3%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

101-A _ Playtime  Overalls  With  Jacket  and  Multicolor  Prancing  Horses, 

biack  with  bright  crimson  streamers!  A  real  “Western”  for  brother  and 
sister  in  sizes  1,  2,  4,  6  year-olds.  Thirteen  3% -inch  horses  in  multicolor 
transfers  to  iron  onto  smooth-surfaced  materials;  both  colors  dye-fast  and 
launderable.  Full  instructions,  tissue  pattern  and  multicolor  transfers  all 
in  this  one  pattern.  Please  order  by  size.  20  cents 

160 — Aprons  from  Large  Handker 


HIRED  HAND  HARD  AT  WORK!  “Pyrofax”  quality 

controlled  Bottled  Gas  is  a  hard-working  “hired  hand”  on  thousands 
of  progressive  farms  throughout  America.  Its  greater  purity  results 
from  a  series  of  exacting  scientific  tests.  Pyrofax  Gas  makes  cooking 
easier,  cleaner,  cooler,  less  expensive— heats  water  faster  than  any 
other  fuel- and  is  tops  for  the  efficient  operation  of  clothes  dryers, 
room  heaters,-  incinerators,  and  chicken  brooders.  Visit  your  nearest 
“'Pyrofax”  Gas  Distributor— his  name  is  listed  in  the  “Gas-Bottled” 
section  of  your  local  telephone  directory.  Let  him  show  you  why 
Pyrofax  Bottled  Gas  is  the  most  economical  and  dependable  fuel 
you  can  use. 


TfiADff 

BOTTLED  GAS  SERVICE 


THE  MODERN  FUEL 


**  Pyrofax’*  is  a  registered  trade-mark 
of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation. 

30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 ,  N.  Y. 


OVER  30  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 


chiefs!  Three  13-inch  hankies  make 
the  top  apron;  three  round  ones 
make  the  one  on  the  right  hand  side. 
Wonderful  for  bazaar  tables.  Use 
floral  hankies  in  bright  colors,  gay 
ribbon  ties.  All  instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  20  cents. 

2598— Feel  Cool  As  a  Princess  for 
Summer  —  Look  trim  and  be  com¬ 
fortable  in  this  princess  flared  style 
with  full  flared  skirt  and  soft  scal¬ 
loped  outline.  Easy-to-make.  too! 
Sizes:  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18:  4%  yds. 
35-in.  or  4 Vs  yds.  39-in.  20  cents. 

New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework 
Guide,  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name.  Full  Ad¬ 
dress  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax 
for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send 
lc  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c 
to  60c-  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00 
orders.) 


“I  don't  like  it. 
-^•y  1,  1954 


BIG  CROPS 
IN  SPRING 
and  in  fall! 

Everbearing  best 
for  home  garden 

2  Crops  Each  Year!  They'D  yield  their  first  ber¬ 
ries  within  90  days  GUARANTEED.  They  yield  a 
second  crop  each  September,  continuing  to  pro¬ 
duce  delicious  berries  until  freezing— often  into 
December. 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back!  Stern's  of  Geneva 
guarantees  these  raspberry  plants  for  one  full 
year.  It  you  are  not  delighted  with  results,  your 
purchase  price  will  be  refunded  promptly.  You 
need  not  return  plants. 

FINEST  QUALITY  PLANTS 

2  year,  transplanted  bushes  with  giant  roots. 
Guaranteed  t©  thrive  in  any  garden  soil.  Ab¬ 
solutely  No.  1  quality. 

5  for  10  for  25  for 

$2©°  $3*50  $g.25 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


YOU'LL  PICK  DELICIOUS  GIANT 

RASPBERRIES 
IN  90  DAYS 

GUARANTEED 

or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  SUPER-GIANT  RED 
EVERBEARING  RASPBERRY 

Plant  Now  Without  Risk!  Stern’s  guarantees  you'll  pick 
delicious  ripe  raspberries  within  90  days— or  your  money 
hack.  Raspberries  are  easiest  fruit  to  grow.  Require  no 
spraying,  no  back-breaking  work.  Plant  as  a  hedge,  along 
fences.  They’ll  thrive,  even  after  severe  winters. 

famous  Everbearing  Indian  Summer  Red  Raspberries 

Sweet,  juicy,  full  of  flavor.  These  big  red  raspberries  make 
mouth-watering  pies,  shortcakes,  jams,  juice— luscious  gar¬ 
den-fresh  fruit  for  breakfast  or  dessert. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Send  Check  or  Money  Order 


P" 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  warn  GIANT  RASPBERRIES  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  I’ll  pick  delicious  ripe  berries  starting  in  90  days  or  I’ll 
keep  plants  without  charge. 

5  for 


□ 

□ 

□ 


$2,00 

10  for 

$3.50 

25  for 
$8.25 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


POSTPAID 


TOWN- 


-STATE- 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  ^  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Lines  from  Our  Readers 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  about  four  years  and  I  like 
it  very  much.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade:  my 
favorite  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and 
pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  love  dogs  and 
horses  too.  I  have  a  big  dog.  part  collie  and 
part  German  shepherd.  —  Judy  Hoegger,  13, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  Only  recently  I  have  started 
to  read  Our  Page  and  I  find  it  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  live  in  a  town  which  is  a  suburb  to 
the  city  next  door.  I  like  animals,  mostly 
horses  and  dogs  and  I  also  like  to  cook. 
Western  classic  music  is  my  favorite  kind. 
— Betty  Rahn.  15.  Connecticut. 


PENNY'S  HAMSTERS.  STAMPS  AND  PETS 

I  have  been  receiving  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  about  five  years  and  have  made 
new  friends  through  it.  I’d  enjoy  many  more 
pen  pals.  My  two  favorite  hobbies  are  rais¬ 
ing  hamsters  and  collecting  stamps  which 
X  would  be  glad  to  trade  with  other  boys 
and  girls.  I  love  dogs  and  horses  and 
someday  hope  to  have  a  kennel  of  my  own. 
I  have  one  married  sister  and  a  brother  and 
am  in  my  second  year  of  high  school.  — 
Penny  Haring,  Pennsylvania. 


ALONE  IN  THE  FOREST 

The  old  doe  stopped  grazing  now  and 
then  to  test  the  breeze.  Not  far  away,  al¬ 
most  invisible  lay  a  tiny,  two-day-old 
fawn.  Suddenly  the  doe  stiffened.  The  slight 
breeze  had  carried  to  her  the  scent  of  an 
enemy.  .  .man!  Quickly  she  hurried  off  in¬ 
to  the  forest  with  the  fawn  in  her  wake. 

Soon  she  sensed  they  were  being  followed 
by  the  hunter.  She  hurriedly  hid  her  tiny 
fawn  n  a  thicket  and  went  away  in  an- 
o  her  direction,  where  the  breeze  told  her 
that  the  baby  was  safe  but  that  she  was 
still  being  followed.  She  went  on  and  on 
until  she  had  led  the  hunter  far  from  her 
be  by.  Then  she  quickly  left  the  hunter 
far  ’  behind  and  anxiously  went  to  her 
fawn. 

Wh.le  the  doe  had  been  away  the  faint 
scent  of  the  fawn  had  reached  a  bobcat. 
In  a  minute  the  short  life  of  the  little 
speckled  deer  had  ended.  When  the  mother 

r _ ncd  to  the  thicket  she  found  only  the 

re  me  ns  of  her  little  one.  Sadly  she  walked 
off  into  the  forest,  alone.  —  Emmy  Lou 
Cheney,  15,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Hallows,  17,  New  York 


WILD  FLIGHT 

Walking  through  the  woods  one  day 
I  came  upon  a  fawn  so  small. 

Engulfed  in  grass,  it  raised  its  head, 

The  on’y  sign  it  was  lying  there. 

large  ears  forward,  w.de  eyes  frightened, 

Stiff,  so  still,  invisible; 

W  th  one  quick  leap  it  was  up  and  away 
Fleeing  wildly! 

—  Marlene  Williams,  New  York 


SHEI  K 

My  Shiek,  my  Shiek.  so  swift  and  fleet, 
O’er  darkened  desert  sands 
Thou  carriest  me  w.th  careless  ease 

Scarce  guided  by  my  hands. 

The  moon  has  set.  the  stars  are  bright 
As  we  go  winging  west; 

The  r  light  from  far  infinity 
Is  gleam. ng  off  thy  crest. 

We  fly,  we  fly  for  thrill  alone; 

It’s  love  of  speed  and  grace 
That  calls  us  to  the  desert  night 
Where  we  may  prance  and  race. 

At  last  we’ve  halted  for  a  rest, 

With  heaving  flanks,  and  wet. 

Thy  proud  head  bends  at  last  to  drink, 
Thy  body’s  dark  with  sweat. 

Then  up  again — back  to  the  east 
We  travel,  fly,  once  more; 

We’ll  reach  our  goal  as  the  sun  comes  up 
Beyond  the  distant  shore. 

—  Jane  Zimmer.  15,  New  York 


THE  FIRST  BARRIER 
Drawn  by  Danya  SYlussslis,  10,  Massachusetts 


Small  Fry  Corner 

Dear  Readers:  I  have  just  started  reading 
Our  Page  and  find  it  very  good.  I  play  the 
trombone  and  my  hobb  es  are  collect  ng 
stamps,  rocks  and  match  covers.  I  don’t  get 
many  letters  so  I  wish  someone  would  write 
to  me.  - —  Gilbert  Storms.  11,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  I  like  this  Page  and  I’d 
like  a  pen  pal.  I  live  on  a  77  acre  farm 
where  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  animals.  My 
hobbies  are  skating,  camping,  swimming 
and  basketball.  I  have  two  sisters.  Please 
write  soon.  —  Carolyn  Argotsinger.  10, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  in  the  fourth 
grade  in  school.  I  collect  stamps  and  like  to 
swim,  play  ball  and  race.  I  live  the  next 
town  to  Plymouth  where  the  Pilgrms 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620.  I  have 
two  dogs,  Dot  and  Dash.  I  would  like  letters 
or  cards.  —  Bruce  Hull,  10.  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  just  started  to  read 
Our  Page  and  I  find  it  very  interesting.  I 
am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  my  hobbies  are 
collecting  stamps,  reading  books  and  making 
up  poems.  I  would  Ike  pen  pals  both  hoys 
and  girls.  I  like  this  Page’s  pictures  and 
poems  and,  most  of  all.  the  Book  Revuew 
column.  —  Cora  Jean  Gonyea,  10,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  am  interested  in  dogs 
and  horses  and  I  would  like  some  pen  pals. 
I  have  a  dog  but  I  don't  have  a  horse.  I 
am  in  the  fourth  grade  in  school  and  like 
to  write  letters.  —  Virginia  Rodgers,  10, 
New  York. 


MY  FRIEND 

Drawn  by  Carol  Buratty,  16,  Pennsylvania 


BETTY’S  ON  A  LARGE  FARM 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  I 
always  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  large  farm  about  five 
miles  from  town.  My  favor.te  hobby  is 
writing  though  I  do  have  quite  a  few  others. 
Since  it  is  quite  lonely  where  I  live  I  have 
a  lot  of  time  to  write  letters  to  you.  — 
Betty  Phillips,  15. 'New  York. 


JULIA  RAISES  BANTAMS  AND  RABBITS 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a 
small  farm  and  raise  Bantam  chickens  and 
rabbits.  I  also  play  the  piano  and  do  a  lot 
of  crocheting.  What  do  you  boys  and  girls 
do  in  your  spare  time  and  what  kinds  of 
jobs  will  you  do  in  the  Summer?  Hope  to 
hear.  —  Julia  Blimline.  15,  Pennsylvania. 


HOBBIES  AND  HARMONICA 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  few 
months  now  and  I  Ike  it  very  much.  I  live 
on  a  farm  where  we  raise  chickens,  rabbits, 
dogs  and  cats.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
school  and  my  hobbies  are  collecting  travel 
folders,  stamps,  pictures  for  my  wallet  and 
playing  the  harmonica.  This  last  I  can’t  do 
too  well  yet.  I  also  love  to  read  mystery 
stories,  especially  about  old  mansions.  — 
Marion  Du  Bell.  13.  New  Jersey. 


ENJOYS  SQUARE  DANCING 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page  and 
I  like  it.  I  like  to  write  letters  a  lot.  I  live 
by  the  Broome  County  Airport  so  I  see  a 
lot  of  airplanes.  I  like  to  square  dance  and 
listen  to  some  good  music.  I  like  all  dances 
but  I  like  to  square  dance  the  best.  — 
Justine  Serafin,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Betty  Wright,  16,  New  York 


DOROTHY  LOVES  ANIMALS 

I  have  been  reading  this  Page  for  some 
time  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I 
love  horses  and  everything  to  do  with  them. 
Some  day  I  hope  to  own  one  of  my  very 
own.  Next  to  horses  I  love  dogs;  I  have  one 
named  Prince.  He’s  not  a  purebred  but  I 
love  him.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding, 
drawing,  all  sports,  hunting,  fishing  and 
any  outdoor  sports  for  I  love  the  outdoors. 
I  live  in  the  country  in  a  large  white  'tiouse 
with  my  brother,  mother  and  father.  — 
Dorothy  Howard,  14,  New  Hampshire. 


ELLIS  LIVES  ON  A  155  ACRE  FARM 

We  live  on  a  farm  of  155  acres.  My  Dad 
and  I  do  most  of  the  work  on  it.  We  also 
farm  the  farms  that  are  rented.  We  have 
31  cows,  one  horse  and  a  dog'.  My  hobb  es 
are  collecting  maps  and  postcards,  and 
writing  letters.  I  like  most  all  sports  too. 
My  Dad  has  been  taking  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  quite  a  few  years.  I  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  your  letters.  —  Ellis  Knepper,  19, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOUR-H’er  LIKES  SPORTS,  GETS  GOOD 
MARKS 

I  have  just  started  to  read  this  Page.  I 
am  in  the  seventh  grade  in  school  and  get 
good  marks.  I  like  baseball  and  basketball 
and  to  sew,  swim  and  to  hike  in  the  woods. 
I  like  to  hunt  too,  and  am  a  good  marks¬ 
man.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  and  am  the 
youngest  of  five  children.  I  would  like  a 
picture  of  you,  wallet  size  if  possible.  — 
Hazel  Harvey.  14,  New  York. 


- '  '  '  ■■ 

Editor’s  Message 

Here  is  something  new.  The  best  drawing  and  the  best  story  and 
the  best  letter  to  this  Page  will  be  chosen  each  month.  In  each  case  the 
choice  will  be  published  here  as  The  Sketch  of  the  Month,  the  Story  of 
the  Month  and  the  Letter  of  the  Month.  Let’s  all  get  busy  with  pen,  ink 
and  paper  and  see  who  wins  beginning  in  June. 

Many  of  you  boys  and  girls  think  that  I  forget  to  include  .addresses 
with  the  names  in  the  Letters  Wanted  column.  That  is  not  an  over¬ 
sight.  We  go  by  the  rule  that  all  letters,  the  first  time,  come  to  your 
Editor  who  forwards  them  promptly  from  her  full  list  of  addresses. 
After  that  you  are  on  your  own.  Be  sure  to  put  your  own  name  and  re¬ 
turn  address  on  pen  pal  mail;  then  it  will  go  back  to  you  if  not  delivered 
for  any  reason.  Your  Editor  has  daily  stacks  of  mail  to  forward,  so 
please  do  the  things  that  help  both  yourself  and  me! 

—  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussels,  16,  Massachusetts 


WAR  PAINT 


far  into  the  night,  chased  by  cowboys  on 
fast  horses,  but  he  had  outrun  them  all 
He  was  known  as  the  fastest  thing  on  four 
legs.  War  Paint,  a  young  stallion,  had  black 
and  white  spots,  with  a  very  beautiful  neck 
and  ta  1.  He  was  wild  on  the  plains  and 
he  wanted  to  stay  free. 


War  Paint  trotted  up  a  hillside  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  As  he  stood  there  a  small 
figure  was  walking  on  crutches  toward  him 
Like  all  horses  he  was  curious,  and  went  to 
investigate.  Standing  by  a  tree  was  a  small 
boy.  The  boy  moved  and  startled  him,  but 
the  little  boy  started  speakng  very  sofily 
and  slowly.  In  his  outstretched  hand  he 
held  a  small  square  object.  War  Paint  put 
his  muzzle  into  the  hand  and  took  the 
sweet-tasting  object,  then  advanced  slowly 
until  he  was  opposite  the  boy. 

Each  day  following  the  boy  came  and 
brought  sugar  and  apples  for  War  Paint 
to  eat.  Each  day  War  Paint  would  wait 
patiently  for  the  boy  to  arrive.  Each  day 
the  two  would  get  closer  to  the  ranch  house 
Finally  they  came  right  up  to  the  ranch 
corral.  War  Paint  did  not  know  what  this 
meant  for  he  had  eyes  only  for  the  boy. 

Months  later  the  boy  was  seen  on  War 
Paint’s  back.  No  one  else  was  able  to  ride 
him.  And  he  was  still  known  as  the  fastest 
thing  on  four  legs.  —  Lois  Driscoll,  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  in  an  outer  envelop: 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  M 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Check  with  your  post  office  for 
mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York;  Judy  Hoegger,  13;  Trudy 

Goetynon,  15;  Joyce  Schroo,  13;  Wendy 

Payne,  7;  Carolyn  Argotsinger,  10;  Betty 
Phillips,  15;  Elaine  Rielly,  16;  Joann 

Rodgers;  Virginia  Rodgers,  10;  Justine 
Serafin.  16;  Barbara  Rose,  16;  Hazel  Harvey; 
Sylvia  Franklin,  15;  Cora  Jean  Gonyea,  10; 
Anne  Trudeau,  17 ;  Elizabeth  Murray,  9. 

Pennsylvania;  Penny  Har.ng,  15:  Julia 
Blimline,  15:  Jane  Boyd.  13;  Alice  Hague, 
13;  Ellis  Knepper,  19;  Wilma  Blough,  15; 
Barbara  Gable,  17;  Audrey  Gable,  15; 
Gladys  Whitehead.  15. 

Massachusetts:  Bruce  Hull,  10;  June  Kutiz, 
16. 

New  Hampshire:  Dorothy  Howard,  14 

Connefcticut:  Betty  Rahn,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Mar  on  Du  Bell,  13:  Susan 
Laden,  11. 

Maryland:  Ronald  Green,  12:  Gilbert 
Storms,  11. 


MY  NEW  DRESS 

Drawn  by  Jackie  DeN  cola.  15.  New  York. 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 
eoud&tently, 

clean  milfa 

^ou  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
■we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
g/ill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 


More  SOOTHING 
More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00.  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  C0.r  M0 RRIS,  N.  Y. 


< 


NEW  METER 
HAY 

CONDITIONER 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  way 


Hay  cured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth  more  to  sell  or  feed. 
Stems  dry  fast  as  leaves... leaves  stay  on... hay 
tetains  color,  protein  and  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Cuts  and  conditions  hay  at  same  time. 
Curing  time  cut  in  half— hay  can  be  put  up  same  day 
it  s  cut.  Danger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  rain  spoil- 
°ge  is  reduced.  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  raises  freely  over  rocks  and  terraces. 


Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


MEYER  MFC.  CO. 


BOX  7162  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


j  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  fret 
a  c;u  ck  reply  and  a  " souare  ueaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


'Sflay  1,  1954 


Livestock  &  Dairy 

Lamb  and  Sheep  Market 
Classes  and  Prices 

What  are  the  various  market 
classes  and  grades  of  lambs  and 
sheep?  Also  what  are  the  approxi¬ 
mate  differences  in  liveweight  prices 
per  hundredweight,  expressed  in 
percentages?  t.  m. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lambs  are  classified  on  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  market  as  either  lambs  or  year¬ 
lings.  The  respective  grades  for  each 
of  these  classes,  contingent  on  their 
age,  conformation  and  finish,  are 
prime,  choice,  good,  medium  and 
cull  or  common.  Sheep  are  classified 
as  wethers,  ewes  or  bucks, 
depending  on  age  and  sex.  Wethers 
(bucks  altered  early  in  life)  are 
graded  the  same  as  iambs.  Ewes  do 
not  grade  higher  than  choice,  and 
very  few  fall  in  that  grade;  other 
ewe  grades  are  the  same  as  for 
lambs  except  they  also  have  a  grade 
below  cull,  called  canners.  Bucks 
have  the  same  grades  as  ewes  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  is  no  canner  grade 
for  them. 

Prices  average  dropping  about  10 
per  cent  or  more  for  each  market 
grade  under  the  preceding  grade.  As 
an  illustration,  on  the  average  in 
March  and  April  of  this  Spring, 
Prime  to  Choice  lambs  on  the 
Buffalo  market  sold  for  $25  to  $22 
a  hundredweight  and  the  Cull  I 
lambs  brought  $15  down.  Good  to 
Choice  old  ewes  were  quoted  at  from 
eight  to  nine  dollars  per  hundred 
pounds,  liveweight,  Medium  at 
around  seven  dollars  with  Culls  and 
Canners  at  four  to  three  dollars.  As 
you  will  notice,  the  drop  in  the 
lower  grades  is  somewhat  greater, 
on  the  average,  than  it  is  for  grades 
in  the  higher  brackets. 

Gestation  Periods  of  Farm 
Animals 

What  are  the  normal  gestation 
periods  for  farm  animals?  What 
mammal  has  the  shortest  pregnant 
period?  k.  i  r. 

Crawford  Co.,  Ohio 

The  normal  gestation  periods,  with 
average  day  variations,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  cow,  270  to  295  days;  sow, 
112  to  116  days;  sheep  and  goat,  143 
to  150  days;  mare,  330  to  340  days; 
ass,  345  to  375  days;  cat  and  dog, 
58  to  64  days.  The  hamster  has  the 
shortest  gestation  period  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  —  16  days.  Rats  and  mice  are 
close  seconds  with  21-day  periods; 
the  rabbit  takes  32  days  from  con¬ 
ception  to  parturition. 


Milk  end  Cream  Weights 

If  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  testing 
3.5  per  cent  fat  is  filled  with  milk, 
how  much  should  it  weigh?  What  is 
the  correct  weight  of  20  gallons  of 
cream  testing  30  per  cent  butterfat? 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  l.  t. 

One  quart  of  milk  testing  3.5  per 
cent  butterfat  weighs  2.15  pounds; 
therefore,  40  quarts  of  this  milk 
weighs  2.15  pounds  times  40,  or  86 
pounds.  One  gallon  of  cream  contain¬ 
ing  30  per  cent  butterfat  weighs 
8.352  pounds;  therefore,  20  gallons 
of  this  cream  weigh  8.352  pounds 
multiplied  by  20,  or  167.04  pounds. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $8.00 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


why  you  should  own  a 


CRAINE  CONCRETE 


VIBRA-THERM  STAVE  Silo 


Hundreds  of 
concrete  reasons 


Depend  upon  CRAINE— silo  specialists 
for  53  years — to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 


2  '/2  TIMES  STRONGER! 

Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (3  S") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2'/z  times  jnore  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 


field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave— with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 

out! 


ACID  RESISTANT 

The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS... 

See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  Day! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 


THE 

STAVE 


THE 

BLOCK 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


Craine,  Inc.  514  Taft  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRASNE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE" 


BROWER^ 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  ,  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


'EASY 

TERMS 


DRAINS  tellers.  Cisterns,  Wash  Troys 
IRRIGATES  Ycor  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  Barden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  ’/6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


$695 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 


LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Foctory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
ly,  low-cost  construc- 
hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages— Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


MILKER 


•  The  most  practical  sanitary-pipeline 
milker  on  the  market  today — built  to 
fit  YOUR  Barn  or  Parlor.  No  lifting, 
no  carrying,  no  pouring — milk  travels 
through  a  glass  or  stainless  steel  line 
direct  to  cans  or  tank.  Portable  or 
Stationary  Units,  Weigh  Pails,  Can 
Fillers,  Releaser,  everything  to  fit  your 
need. 


\AfEEYF  *or  New  Ffee  Sani-Line  Feeder 

”  Kb  I C  >  I  and  other  valuable  information 


HIKMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  RN-5,  ONEIDA.  N.  V, 

Please  send  new  free  Sani-Line  Folder 
and  other  information,  without  obligation 

NAME _ 


EFFICIENT  *  ECONOMICAL  •  A  REAL  CHAMPION 


THE 


10"  LOW  VACUUM 


«  Even  the  most  nervous  cows  re¬ 
spond  to  Hinman  soothing  10"  low 
vacuum  action,  and  you  don’t  have  to 
tie  the  machine  to  the  cow — Ask  your 
neighbor  about  his! 


I  ADDRESS _ , . . .  1 

|  CITY _ STATE - 1 

I  Close  to  50  years  of  specialized  milker  experience  | 


Another  Champion — The  HINMAN  Master  Milker 
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New 

P  ABLETS 


You  Can  Get  Youir 
Calves  On  Dry  Feed  Sooner 
,  .  ,  AND  DO  H  SAFELY!! 


New  Pablets  teaches  calves  to  eat  dry  feed  sooner  because  it  works 
3  ways.  (1st)  It  is  flavored,  seasoned  and  sweetened  to  make  change- 
over  pleasant  to  calf’s  taste.  (2nd)  Less  chance  of  setbacks  because 
Btatchford’s  Pablets  contain  maximum  amounts  of  Antibiotics  and 
Vitamin  Bn  to  maintain  rapid  growth.  (3rd)  Reduces  incidence  of 


scours  when  changing  to  dry  ration  because  it  conta 
make  the  change  to  solid  feeds  gradually. 


ns  milk  solids  to 


ft  Complete  €«#  iutlois 

Write  Today  for  Complete  Information  on 
New  Pablets  and  The  low  Cost  Feeding  Plan 


JF SVAtB HE 0  iOOO 


MAIN 


DEPT.  1654 


PLANT  &  OFFICES  Midwest  Plant  West  Coast  Division 
WAUKESAN,  ILL  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Nampa,  Idaho 


FREE  CALF  \J 
MANUAL  ON 
MODERN  CALF 
FEEDING  METHODS 


Write 

Today! 


MORE  VALUE  — TOP  TO  BOTTOM. 


»  UNAD1LLA  SILOS  * 

STAVE-TIGHT  .  ACID  RESISTANT  •  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather  .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
prove  that!  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos,, 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE, 
MORE  CONVENIENCE.  MORE  SAFETY  - 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman's  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


•  UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-84,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


Revolutionary,  NEW 


With  a  Snowco  Bale  Loader,  you’ll  never  lift 
a  bale  by  hand1  Hoists  bales  from  the  ground 
and  drops  them  onto  your  truck  or  wagon, 
automatically!  1  man  does  the  work  of  41 
Completely  self-powered  1  No  PTO — No  engine 
needed,  Works  on  hilly  as  well  as  level 
ground  Tried  &  proven  in  actual  field  use. 

FREE  illustrated  folder!  Mail  card  today!  Ask 
your  dealer  for  demonstration — and  its  low  cost. 


The  SNOW  CORPORATION 


5007  NO.  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


UNADILLA 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL  PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


PAINT,  Outs!de.  Factory  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 
SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


fncrease  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

i EVER  READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


®  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.  FullyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  o perafe. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  Til 6,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


Week 


Down  Payment 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions.  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  was 
smack  in  the  middle  of  an  unprece¬ 
dented  appropriations  row  in  the 
House,  received  a  terrific  lacing  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
then  won  a  qualified  victory  on  the 
floor.  This  was  the  most  important 
endorsement  Benson  has  received  in 
Congress,  and  it  came  at  a  time  when 
the  Secretary  desperately  needed 
such  support. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
ported  out  a  bill  containing  $698,- 
410,313  for  so-called  regular  activi¬ 
ties  and  $320,500,000  for  loan  au¬ 
thorizations.  The  Committee  charged 
Benson  with  breach  of  faith  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  playing  down  “action”  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department,  in  “ille¬ 
gally”  switching  funds  between  agen¬ 
cies,  and  in  refusing  to  spend  money 
appropriated  by  Congress.  It  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  Benson  thought  he 
should  do  the  legislating  as  wed  as 
heading  up  USDA.  Switched  over  to 
“action”  programs  were  funds  from 
the  Benson  requests  for  Extension 
Service  and  research  activities.  The 
Committee  said  it  fully  believes  in 
both,  but  did  not  believe  they  should 
be  expanded  at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  give  farmers  immediate 
income  benefits;  The  House,  as  a 
whole,  restored  the  Extension  and 
research  funds  cut -by  its  Committee. 
However,  it  refused  to  cut  the 
“action”  funds  back  down  to  Ben 
son-approved  levels.  So  the  final 
effect  was  to  put  the  appropriations 
better  than  $60  million  over  the  mark 
asked  by  the  administration. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Regular  hearings  on  farm  pro¬ 
grams  came  to  an  end  in  both  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
on  April  17,  although  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  appeared  before  the  Senate 
group  on  April  20-21  and  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  May  5-6. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  and  controversial  administra¬ 
tion  bill  was  presented  to  Congress, 
this  year's  hearings  were  about  as 
interesting  as  a  silent  motion  picture 
to  a  blind  person.  Sides  had  already 
been  chosen  long  before  the  hear¬ 
ings  began,  and  questions  by  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  were  about  as 
formal  and  uninspired  as  were  the 
presentations  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  saying  the  same  things 
in  the  same  words  before  the  same 
committeees  for  years.  Even  before 
the  hearings  drew  to  a  close,  talk  of 
a  compromise  between  the  two  ma¬ 
jor  price  support  factions  began  to 
fill  the  Washington  air. 

Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,  N.  D.), 
leader  in  the  fight  for  continued  high, 
rigid  price  supports,  received  as¬ 
surances  from  high  administration 
sources  to  the.  effect  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  accept  a  one-year 
extension  of  present  90  per  cent  of 
parity  on  the  so-called  basic  com¬ 
modities.  Secretary  Benson,  it  was 
certain,  was  not  a  party  to  any  such 
compromise.  The  Secretary  is  bitter¬ 
ly  opposed  to  present  price  support 
levels  and  he  feels  that  the  majority 
of  farmers  and  consumers  is  behind 
him.  He  has  privately  threatened  to 
resign  if  President  Eisenhower  fails 
to  veto  any  bill  extending  90  per 
cent  for  even  an  extra  month,  be¬ 
yond  the  scheduled  December  31, 
1954,  expiration  date.  Benson  says 
the  high  price  support  levels  result 
in  surpluses,  harm  farm  income  more 
than  they  help.  .  .and,  if  they  are 
bad,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Other  high,  administration  figures 
argue  that  Congress  wants  to  extend 
90  per  cent  of  parity  permanently 
and  that  one  more  year  would  be  an 
acceptable  compromise;  otherwise, 
they  argue,  overriding  of  a  veto 
would  be  risked.  .  .if  successful, 
this  could  mean  permanent  high, 
(Continued  on  Page  351) 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 


9  “As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.”  M 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,"  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
iong-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

\N.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Adjustable  Tractor  Axl& 

FITS  24  TRACTOR  MODELS 

Thousands  now  in  use.  Precision  engineered,, 
no  inferference  with  cultivator  attachments  or 
front-end  loaders.  Very  Short  Turning.  FULLY 
GUARANTEED  See  your  local  implement 
dealer  today. 

FREE!  Write  for  illustrated  literature  and  prices,. 
State  make  and  model  of  tractor.  No  obligation. 


ST.  crop  MOM 

to  WIS1-FR0HT 


UNIVERSAL 


DEPT.  C  &  M,  Inc.  BOX  1255 
RY-50  Fargo,  N  DAKOTA 


3 ASTERN  MACHINERY.  INC.-, 
3700  Erie  Boulevard  East. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


C0WP0X*-  RINGWORM 


SKIIN  ABRASIONS 

Mu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
dons,  controls  secondary 
fection.  It  covers  the 
ound  with  a.  quick-drying, 
*ep-  penetrat  i  ng  coating. 
Fective  against  both  pus 
roduci ng  bacteria  and  cam- 
on  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
attle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
v  mail  postpaid. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


SAVE  $$ON  WORK  CLOTHES 

COVERALLS  $1.50;  MATCHING  PANTS  &  S  H I R r 
$1.50;  PANTS  ONLY  $1.00;  SHIRTS  ONLY  50  ceiih 
All  Colors  —  All  Sizes  —  Used  —  Professional! . 
Laundered.  Include  50  cents  postage.  No  C.  0.  D.  s- 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  0.  BOX  385.  GLO VERSV I LLE.  N.  V. 


DEPRESSION  PRICES  •  WE  SELL  CHEAP 

$250,000  N'ew  and  Used  Tractor  Parts,  150  Model; 
describe  needs,  immediate  quotations,  satisfaction  guai 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORP..  Fargo,  N.  u 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . 

Farm  Management, 

By  Black,  Clawson,  etc...... 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 

Living  on  a  Little  Land. 

George  P.  Deyoe . 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson . 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  . 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster . . 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett.  . .  • 


$7.50 

7.25 
5.00 
4.50 

4.50 
4.00 
4.00 

4.25 
4.00 
4,00 
3.75 

3.50 
3.20 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkei, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  _N.  *• 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  o /a 
Sales  Tax.) 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YOR&eK 
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S' 

SHEEP 


On  the  way  to  be  sheared. 


SHEARING  TIME 


Sheep  provide  a  two-way  cash  crop: 
lambs  and  wool.  With  good  care  and 
management,  the  wool  usually  pays  the 
feed  and  overhead  costs  of  the  ewes;  this 
leaves  the  lambs  for  profit.  Seven  years 
ago,  Lynn  Follett  bought  a  farm  in  Hub- 
bardsville,  N.  Y.,  that  was  covered  with 
brush  and  wild  berry  bushes.  He  stocked 
it  with  mutton  type,  black-faced  crossbred 
sheep  who,  within  two  years,  had  cleared 
off  the  land  so  that  it  looked  like  a  golf 
course. 

Mr.  Follett  has  his  sheep  shorn — as  shown 

Ion  this  page — as  early  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits.  He  follows  the  shearing  with  a  dip, 
foot  trim  and  worming  program.  Some  of 
the  wool  is  sent  to  the  Shippensburg 
Woolen  Mills  in  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  where 
■j  it  is  made  into  best  quality  blankets.  The 
rest  of  the  clip  is  marketed  in  Boston  for 
top  price  through  the  New  York  State  * 
Sheep  Growers’  Co-operative,  Inc.,  of 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Photos  by: 

DANTE  0.  TRANQUILLE,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Starting  over  the  breast. 


'  .■■■  ■ 


■ 


finished, 


Electrtc  clippers  do  a  quick  job  and  keep  the  jleece  together 


I 

■ 

S&S'  '  is. 


.  -  ■ 


Into  the  dipping  tank  to  prevent  and  control  external  parasites. 


Shorn  for  the  season. 


IJV!ay  1,  1954 
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"My  Titan  is  the  most  trouble-free  saw  I  ever  used.  The 
performance  and  endurance  of  this  saw  have  increased  my 
production  by  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  What  counts  is  being 
able  to  keep  the  saw  in  the  log  without  mechanical  failure. 
At  today’s  high  woodcutting  costs,  two  hours  extra  pro¬ 
duction  adds  up  to  about  six  man-hours  per  day  for  me.” 


Longer  Life  -  Less  Repair 


Users  agree  Titan  is  the  finest  chain  saw  they  have 
ever  owned.  Titan  is  precision  built,  with  auto¬ 
matic  clutch  and  chain  oiler,  moving  parts  ball  or 
needle  bearing  mounted,  vital  parts  protected. 
Powerful — easy  to  use.  Tops  for  all  woodcutting 
jobs.  One-,  two-man  and  bow  models.  Ask  your 
nearby  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration. 


TITAN  SERIES  45 
18"  to  44"  BARS 


///%r 


TIiTAIM  CMA0M  SAWS,  BMC. 

2714-04  Fourth  Avenue  So.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  describing 
complete  line  of  Titan  Power  Cham  Saws 


These  Titan  Distributor's  Will  Give  Vou  Name  of  Nearhy'Dealer 


POWER  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  1025,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TIDEWATER  GRAVELY  CO. 

Box  192,  Gloucester,  Virginia 

MeCUNE  &  COMPANY 

3721  Mahoning  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 

Liverpool,  New  York 

NORTHERN  POWER  EQUIP.  CO. 

82  Main  Street,  Yarmouth,  Maine 

WASHINGTON  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

R.  R.  No.  3,  Washington,  Pennsylvania 


CANVAS  COVERS 

PREVENT  DEER  DAMAGE 

“Deer  Fly”,  new  electronic  (leer  repellent  is  designed 
to  provide  automatic,  continuous  protection  to  any 
crop.  Only  $19.00  (including  warranty).  See  your 
dealer  or  write  direct  for  free  folder. 
WILDLIFE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

6  x  8  @  $3.84  |  write  for  samples 

8  x  12  @  7.68  1  and  stock  slzes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

Why  we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 


JUNIOR  FA  RMERS 


Eight  1954  National  4-H  awards’ 
programs,  in  which  a  total  of  62  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  valued  at  several 
thousand  dollars  will  be  awarded  to 
the  highest  rating  winners,  have 
been  accepted  recently  by  the  State 
Extension  Service.  The  programs, 
number  of  $300  national  scholarships, 
and  award  donors  are:  Achievement, 
12,  Ford  Motor  Company;  Canning, 
six,  Kerr  Glass  Co.:  Farm  and  Home 
Electric,  six,  Westinghouse  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation;  Food  Prepara¬ 
tion,  eight.  Kelvinator:  Girls’  Records, 
six,  Montgomery  Ward;  Health,  six, 
Kellogg  Co.  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.: 
Home  Improvement,  eight,  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation;  Safety,  eight, 
General  Motors  Corp. 

The  New  York  State  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  has  six  outstand¬ 
ing'  purebted  dairy  calves,  each  to 
be  given  to  a  boy  or  girl  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  founding  a  new  purebred, 
dairy  herd  They  have  an  Ayrshire, 
a  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein, 
Jersey  and  Milking  Shorthorn.  You 
will  have  your  choice. 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  nineteen  and  are  living  on 
a  farm,  all  you  have  to  do  is  get  an 
application  form  from  the  4-H  office 
or  any  vo-ag  teacher.  Fill  it  out  com¬ 
pletely  and  send  it  by  June  1  to  the 
New  York  State  Purebred  '  Dairy 
Cattle  Assn.,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  will 
do  the  rest.  If  you  are  one  of  the 
lucky  persons  awarded  one  of  these 
outstanding  dairy  calves,  you  will  be 
notified  about  the  middle  of  Aug¬ 
ust.  You  will  be  asked  to  come  to 
the  presentation  ceremonies  held 
during  the  1954  New  York  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  on  one  day  between  Sep¬ 
tember  4-11. 


This  project  is  one  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  conducted  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn.,  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  all  purebred  registered  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  State.  Its  membership  is 
made  up  of  the  six  statewide  dairy 
breed  associations  that  organized  it 
in  1951.  These  are  the  N.  Y.  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Ayrshire  Clubs  and  Breeders; 
The  N.  Y.  Brown  Swiss  Breeders'’ 
Assn.;  N.  Y.  S.  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Cooperative;  N.  Y.  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn.;  N.  Y.  S.  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
and  the  N.  Y  S.  Milking  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Assn. 

Remember,  if  you  are  looking  for 
your  first  purebred  dairy  calf,  this 
may  be  your  big  chance.  Get  an  ap¬ 
plication  today.  Soon  you  may  be 
breeding  your  own  purebred  dairy 
cattle. 


At  the  recent  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  the  following  championships 
were  won  by  the  students  and  their 
entries  in  the  livestock  and  fitting 
and  showmanship  contests:  Light 
Horses:  champion,  Peg  Stewart, 

Plandome,  L.  I.;  reserve  champion, 
Joel  Block,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Swine: 
champion,  William  Dubiei,  Rochester; 
reserve  champion,  Gary  Stewart, 
Hunt.  Sheep:  champion,  John  John¬ 
son,  Collins  Center;  reserve  cham¬ 
pion,  William  A.  Gleason,  Penfield. 
Beef  Cattle:  grand  champion,  Jack 
Callahan,  Goshen;  reserve  champion, 
Robert  B.  Armstrong,  New  Castle, 
Pa.;  special  fitting  award  (to  student 
doing  best  fitting  job),  Nicola  Bern- 
ardini,  Urbana,  Ill.  Dairy  Cattle: 
grand  champion,  Charles  R.  Foley, 
Amenia;  reserve  champion,  David  E 
Shephard,  Cazenovia. 


Future  Farmers  Are  Public  Speakers 
Scott  Ferguson  of  the  Hudson  Chapter  receives  his  certificate  as  winner 
in  the  public  speaking  contest  held  recently  for  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  Massachusetts.  John  G.  Glavin,  State  FFA  advisor,  is  shown 
presenting  the  certificate.  The  a, ward  carried  $100  first  place  money  from 
the  FFA  Foundation  and  $20  from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Other  winners  are  shown  with  the  top  m.a.n  and,  Mr.  Glavin.  Left 
to  right  are:  Raymond  McGuire,  Essex  County  Agricultural  School,  second 
place;  Robert  Cole,  Ashfield,  third;  and  Jerome  Lake,  also  of  Essex,  fourth. 


is  7/Your  Best  Silo  Value'7 


— superior  density  of  concrete 
staves 

— the  time  tested  Aquqstatie 
method  provides  a  stronger  in¬ 
ferior  piaster  coating 
— exclusive  "perfect  seal"  chute 
— extra  heavy  hooping 
— outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

— dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filHmg  door 

These  features  and  many  moire  make 
Harder  '’Your  Best  Silo  Value,’" 
Write  fair  literature. 


Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  president  of  Pennsylvania  State  University,  re' 
ceives  a  copy  of  “The  4-H  Story ”  from  the  Campus  4-H  Club.  R.  Elea, no, 
Griffith,  Ephrata,  Lancaster  County,  is  shown  making  the  presentation  a 
a  recent  club  meeting.  At  the  right  is  Lee  D.  Rummer,  Evans  City,  ButW 
County,  Campus  Club  president.  Eleanor  has  been  named  an  IFYE  dels 

gate  to  Germany  this  Summer. 
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A  BUDGET- 

PRICED 

DEiCO 
CROP 
DRYER 

HELPS  YOU  4  WAYS 

Yes  .  .  .  here’s  "why  a  budget- 
priced  Beleo  Crop  Dryer  helps 
you  realize  more  from  your 
fora'ge  crops.  With  a  Beleo  you 

can  .  .  . 


The  Finger  Lakes  (N.  Y.)  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeder  Assn.,  is  planning  to 
hold  a  Calf  Selection  Day -for  4-H 
and  FFA  Members  in  those  counties 
belonging  to  the  Finger  Lakes  Asso- 


L  Harvest  earlier  with  less  field  loss: 

2.  Harvest  when  feed  value  is  at  peak. 

3.  Cut  curing  time  as  much  as  40%. 

4.  Reduce  spoilage  in  storage. 

WHY  DELCO  IS  BETTER 

•  Budget-priced!  Costs  less  to  buy, 
less  to  run. 

•  Resists  fluctuating  voltages  on 
rural  lines. 

®  J  rouble-free.  No  pulleys  or  belts. 

•  Vibration-free.  Dynamically  bal¬ 
anced — bolt  mg  down  unnecessary. 

®  Portable.  Lasily  moved  for  drying, 
barn  ventilation. 

0  Dependable.  Made  by  the  company 
whose  electric  motors  power  mil¬ 
lions  of  home  appliances. 

A  Deko  motor,  built  into  the  bub  of 
a  rugged  Cast-aluminum  fan,  moves 
a  big  volume  of  air  at  minimum  cost. 
Choice  of  single-  or  three-phase  230- 
yolt  motor.  Write  for  free  circular, 
name  of  nearest  dealer* 


is  actually  an  auction  sale  of'  calves 
selected  by  a  committee  of  breed¬ 
ers  representing  the  Association  and 
it  provides  a  good  opportunity.  Any 
4-H  membber  interested  m  attending 
this  sale  with  the  hope  of  purchasing 
a  Guernsey  calf  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  4-H  Club  Agent.  This  is 
not  a  definite  commitment  to  buy- 
one,  but  it  will  give  the  breeders’ 
committee  an  approximate  estimate 
of  how  many  calves  will  be  needed. 

Day-old  pheasant  chicks  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  again  this  year  by  the  State 
Conservation  Department  through 
the  4-H  Club  Office  to  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  county.  Up  to  35  chicks 
may  be  given  to  any  one  member  and 
not  more  than  70  can  be  given  to  any 
one  family.  Application  can  be  made 
through  the  local  4-H  leaders.  d. 


DELCO  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  Genetol  MoJors  Corporation 
323  E.  First  St.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio 


MASCOT-4-mtn  tractor 


AMERICA'S  WWEST  PRICED  TRACTOR 


'  PGWERFUl  * 

, RUGGED « 

'  DEPENDABLE 


f3  GANG  MOWffil 


225 


Powerful  3  H.P.  Engine  •  Heavy  Dufy  Traction 
Tire*  •  Forward  &  Reverse  Speed*  •  Low,  low 
Operating  Cost  *  ideal  For  Farm  or  Estate 

NATIONALS  MASCOT  is  powered  by  heavy  duty  Clinton 
3  H.P  4  Cycle  on  cooled  engine  This  Tractor  is  small  in  sue 
but  greot  in  power  end  efficiency  MASCOT  will  tackle  ony 
job  on  the  tarm  All  attachments  available  including  Snow 
Blow,  Sickle  Mower,  Gang  Mowers,  Trailer.  Turning  Plow,  Disc 

Ho"ow.  tic  0  $entj  f0l  Complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN 

lh®  New  ESTROGEN  TEST  KIT  will  soon  be 
available.  This  new  colorimetry  method  developed  by 
os  ter  the  assay  of  Estrogens  present  in  the  urine 
»*  female  cattle  makes  It  EASY  for  you  to  TEST 
vour  herd  quickly  to  determine  the  animals  that 
are  PREGNANT.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

AUX0GRQW  PLANT  LABORATORY 

PORT  MATILDA,  PENNA. 


NO  HORNS! 

r,ne  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
1  a.ste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
Voting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar  $  1 .00  at  your  deal- 
cr  mailed  postpaid. 

NAYLOR  CO. 

IWorris.  *2,  M.y. 


Our  4-H  Club  was  organized  five 
years  ago  with  15  charter  members. 
We  named  our  club  the  Neatahwanta 
4-H  Club  as  our  territory  is  centered 
around  a  lake  by  that  name  on  the 
west  side  of  our  town  of  Fulton  in 
Oswego  County,  New  York.  We  now 
have  38  members.  Eleven  members 
are  in  dairying.  We  have  one  mem¬ 
ber  with  a  swine  project.  Five  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  the  Sears  Foundation 
poultry  project.  We  also  have  a  gar¬ 
den  project  which  girls  as  well  as 
boys  enter.  We  had  two  girls  win 
state  awards  last  year  on  their  veg¬ 
etables.  Other  girls  of  our  dub  do 
homemaking  projects.  We  enjoy  sew 
ing,  cooking  and  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  group  of  members 
who  camp  at  the  County  Fair  in 
Sandy  Creek.  Our  leader,  Mrs.  Roy 
McGuire,  supervises  the  group.  The 
members  of  this  group  are  dairy  ex¬ 
hibitors.  We  have  just  completed  our 
“bake  a  better  cake”  and  “health” 
projects. 

There  are  now  45  dubs  in  Oswego 
County  with  some  800  members.  We 
have  our  wonderful  leaders,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cheney,  4-H  agent,  and 
Jacquelin  Coughlin,  assistant  agent, 
who  are  working  very  hard  with  us 
for  a  successful  year. 

To  replenish  our  club  treasury 
we  have  bake  sales,  and  boys  sell  old 
newspapers,  everyday  greeting  cards, 
four  name  plates  for  lawns,  and  mail 
boxes.  We  have  our  own  club  rooms 
in  an  old  building  that  our  boys  ren¬ 
ovated,  and  now  our  mothers  are  re¬ 
decorating  it  for  us.  We  have  an  oil 
heater,  coal  heater  and  oil  range  and 
have  had  the  place  wired  for  elec¬ 
tricity.  Our  furnishings  are  old  pieces 
of  discarded  furniture  which  we  have 
mended,  recovered,  and  repainted. 

M.  McG. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


May  1,  1954 


Over  40  4-H  Club  Junior  Leaders 
recently  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  where  their 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year  was  held.  They  were  as  follows: 
president,  Richard  Barker,  Hill  Top 
4-PI  Club  of  North  Leeds;  vice-pres., 
Benjamin  Turner,  Happy  Hustlers  of 
Auburn;  secy.,  LaVerna  Gibbs,  Will¬ 
ing  Dairy  Workers,  Turner;  and 
treas.,  Iris  Whiting,  Wonder  Workers, 
Auburn.  The  Junior  Leaders’  Assn, 
is  made  up  of  older  boys  and  girls, 
elected  or  appointed,  from  the  35  4-H 
Clubs  throughout  Androscoggin 
County.  ■  • 

The  Bradford  Pine  Tree  4-H  Club, 
Penobscot  County,  for  boys  was  or¬ 
ganized  recently  by  Mr,  Gerald 
Thompson.  Officers  are:  Pres.,  Charles 
Scribner,  Vive  Pres.,  Frank.  Scrib¬ 
ner;  Secy,,  William  Stanhope;  Treas., 
Brian  Tasker;  Reporter,  Adrian 
Pray.  d. 


”?iST'»eaSy  f!ecminS!  Any  farmer  who  has  cleaned  a  Swing 
?  teirJ0U  that  3t  beats  any  other  milker.  It’s  easier  to  wash 
dean,  rhe  pair  unhooks  in  the  middle  and  washes  out  in 
seconds,  just  like  two  sauce  pans! 

SECOND,  foster  milking!  University  tests  reveal  that  no 
machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of  milking  than 
the  Rite-Way  Swing. 

THIRD,  handling  ease!  Modern  designing  made  Swing  a 
light  sturdy  milker.  Its  narrow  shape  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
handle.  The  transparent  gasket  tells  you  at  a  glance  how  much 
milk  each  cow  produces. 

FOURTH,  RITE-- WAY  SWING  is  the  only  suspended  or  floor 
rmbier  that  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards 
of  Construction.  NO  OTHER  MILKER  CAN  MAKE  THIS 
STATEMENT  so  see  your  Rite- Wav  Service  Dealer  and 
write  for  our  free  folder  today  to  Dept.  R. 


Easiest  to  clean 

Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you’ve  ever 
done  on  a  milker. 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago ,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City ,  Oklahoma 


WOOD’S  4-CHORE 
ROTARY  CUTTER 

•  Mow,  Shred,  Clip,  Munich 

•  4T  to  114'  Swath 

•  Hydraulic  Lift  or  Drawbar  types 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Also 
shred  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings. 


Exclusive  triple  "B”  V-belt  drive  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock  loads  even  while  transmit¬ 
ting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect- 
ting  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  1 5-inch  drop  center  wheels  or  8-inch 
with  non-pneumatic  tires.  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutters  are  available  in  either  hydraulic 
lift  or  trailer  models  with  1 ,  2  or  3  blades. 
Blades  overlap  on  2  and  3  blade  models 
for  cleaner  cutting.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

9  Models- 42"  to  114"  Swath 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

114C5  South  4?h  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


All  purpose . . .low  tost 

SPRAYER 


Here  are  six  reasons  why  farmers 
Y\ho  own  Century’s  "A-l”  sprayer 
say  it  s  the  best  low  gallonage  boom 
sprayer  at  any  price: 

(1)  Faster,  easier  mounting.' 

(2)  Adjustable  r  o  w  spacing 
from  36  to  40  inches.  (3)  Four, 
six  or  eight  row  hinged  booms 
(4)  PTO  drive  pump.  (5)  Solid 
cone  nozzles.  (6)  Tractor  seat 
control  of  pressure,  flow  and 
boom  adjustment  —Prices  start 
at  $143.50,  f.o.b.  factory. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  howthou- 
sands  have-  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 


WEB  TRUSS  CO,  Dept.  R-5,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD, 


Handgun  Sprayers  from  $82.50 
Boomless  Sprayers  from  $76.80 

Write  for  Century's  complete  catalog 
o/  handgun, boom  or  boomless  spray¬ 
ers.  The  finest  sprayers  on  the  market. 


CENTURY 


ENGINEERING  CORF 
Cedar  Rcpids,  towo 


*  #  «  •> 


*  ®  «  0 
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PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


7a  DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS  CISTERNS .  famous  *7  pumps  J80U 
1  GPH.  420  GPH  at_75  .high  o;  1600  CRH  horn  25.  .oil  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Six  Blade-impeller.  Use:  any  to  V5 
H.P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  oi  dog  fils  any  garden  hose. 
-  Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  1085 
Older,  or  C  0  D .  M 


IRRIGATE.  fILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER  Jteauv  duly  •«  Pumps 

root)  GPH  1000  GPH  75-  hrgh  -  3000  GPH  from  25'  well  Rust- 
piool  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeilei.  r  mlet  — J"  outlel.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  Lack  guarantee  Send  check,  s  1 1  9  5 
Money  Order,  or  C.0.0  ,  J  |  »ue. 

tree  Catalogue  -  Gear  Pumps  -  Deep  and  Shadow  Well  Pumps 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEOESBCRO  Z0  NEW  JERSEY 
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Care  of  the  Coming  Milk  Makers 


(Continued  from  Page  336) 

properly  cured  during  the  early 
bloom  stage,  it  will  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  roughage  for  heifers. 

On  the  other  hand,  late-cut  timo¬ 
thy  or  timothy  that  has  been  cured 
for  a  considerable  time  is  neither 
palatable  nor  nutritious.  If  only 
this  sort  of  hay,  or  the  other  non- 
legume  roughages,  is  available,  it  is 
usually  economical  and  a  better 
feeding'  plan  to  purchase  good  quality 
legume  hay  to  supplement  the  dry 
roughages  that  are  being  fed.  The 
legume  hay  should  be  limited  so  that 
the  heifers  will  eat  the  other  less 
palatable  roughages,  which  can  be 
allowed  liberally.  In  addition,  the 
heifers  should  be  allowed  from  four 
to  five  quarts  of  a  20-per-cent  protein 
mixture  per  head  daily.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  decreasing  the  corn, 
oats  or  barley  by  200  pounds  and 
adding  this  amount  of  either  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  oil  meal  to  the  fitting- 
ration  previously  mentioned. 

Cows  Need  a  Rest  Period 

If  the  dairy  cow  is  to  produce  at 
her  most  efficient  and  economical 
rate  she  will  need  a  rest  or  dry 
period  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
This  is  especially  true  for  heifers 
that  are  to  be  bred  for  their  second 
calving.  Studies  conducted  by  inves¬ 
tigators  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with 
numerous  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  in  various  states,  show 
conclusively  that  a  dry  period  of 
approximately  eight  weeks  duration 
results  in  improved  subsequent  total 
lactation  yields,  for  cows  producing 
well  and  calving  once  a  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  both  longer  and  shorter 
dry  periods. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  ques¬ 


tions  we  receive  is  how  to  dry  off 
persistent  milkers.  Investigations 
relative  to  drying  off  cows  conducted 
at  the  Wisconsin  station,  several 
years  ago,  and  later  confirmed  by 
other  station  workers,  proved  that 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
method  is  to  reduce  the  feed  and 
then  stop  milking  the  cow.  The 
general  method  is  to  milk  the  udder 
clean,  seal  off  the  end  of  the  teats 
with  collodion  (new  skin)  and  take 
away  all  of  the  grain  feed  'and 
silage,  allowing  dry  roughage  only 
The  udder  may  congest  considerably 
but  if  it  is  healthy  the  accumulated 
milk  will  gradually  be  resorbed  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  tissues.  If  the  cow 
has  mastitis  or  other  udder  trouble, 
then  she  should  not  be  dried  off  in 
this  manner,  but  rather  by  a  gradual 
method,  milking  the  udder  out  at 
increasingly  long  intervals,  plus  re¬ 
ducing  her  feed.  When  a  cow  has 
any  kind  of  udder  trouble,  it  is  best 
to  have  her  examined  by  a  veterin¬ 
arian  and  follow  his  suggestions  rela¬ 
tive  to  treatment  and  a  drying  off 
program. 

Feeding  the  Dry  Cow 

There  are  various  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  dry  cows.  The  best  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  to  use  is  the  one  that  is  most 
practical  and  "suitable  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  conditions  involved.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  on  farms  where  improved 
pastures  and  high  quality  hay  are 
abundant,  it  is  not  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  as  much  grain  to  dry 
cows  as  on  farms  where  roughage 
is  of  relatively  low  quality.  There 
would  also  be  some  seasonal  varia¬ 


tion  involved;  dry  weather  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  instance,  resulted  in  low 
quality  second  and  third  cuttings. 
Then,  too,  if  the  farm  produces  all 
of  the  corn,  oats  and  barley  that  is 
needed  for  the  dairy  herd,  grain 
feeding  can  be  somewhat  more 
generous  than  when  all  or  most  of 
the  concentrates  are  purchased. 

Some  good  dairymen  are  of  the 
opinion  that  when  dry  cows  are  fed 
a  grain  which  is  comparatively  high 
in  corn  they  are  more  liable  to  ex¬ 
perience  considerable  congestion  of 
udders  both  before  and  after  calv¬ 
ing.  However,  state  station  tests  and 
particularly  those  at  Kansas  have 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  Kansas  trials,  dry  dairy  cows 
were  fed  corn  alone  as  their  sole 
grain  feed  and  they  suffered  no  more 
udder  congestion  than  when  corn 
was  not  fed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  cows  or  heifers  are  inclined  to 
congest,  it  is  advisable  to  feed  them 
a  light,  bulky  mixture,  such  as  equal 
parts  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran, 
for  a  week  or  two  before  they  are 
due  to  calve.  Basically  they  need 
less  nutrients. 

The  question  of  feeding  grain  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  period  resolves  itself 
primarily  into  the  consideration 
that  the  dairy  cow  should  be  either 
maintained  or  developed  to  a  good 
fleshing  condition  because  her  body 
needs  some  building  up  after  having 
been  milked  for  a  lactation.  Good 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  in  addition  to 
supplying  high  quality  protein  and 
other  nutrients,  furnishes  goodly 
amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
both  of  which  are  essential  for  the 


dry  cow  to  replace  before  freshening. 

In  trials  at  the  New  York  Station 
at  Ithaca,  it  was  established  that 
mature  cows  fed  liberally  during 
their  dry  period  produced,  during 
their  next  lactation  period,  approxi¬ 
mately  700  pounds  more  milk  test¬ 
ing  about  3.5  per  cent  butterfat  than 
they  did  after  a  previous  period  on 
reduced  grain.  The  additional  con¬ 
centrate  feed  needed  for  the  increase 
in  production  was  440  pounds.  If 
milk  is  figured  at  four  dollars  a 
hundred  pounds  and  a  16  per  cent 
dairy  concentrate  feed  at  $70  per  ton, 
the  net  gain  over  feed  cost  was  $12.80 
per  cow.  In  addition,  the  cows  fed 
liberally  averaged  112  pounds  more 
bodyweight  than  the  previous  year 
on  a  smaller  grain  ration.  It  pays  to 
feed  the  good  cows  well,  and  send 
the  poor  producers  to  the  butcher. 


the  interest  ” 


A  CONCRETE  FEEDING  LOT 


Tests  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  show  that  a  lot 
paved  with  concrete  is  worth 
$5  a  year  for  each  steer  fed 
on  it.  Livestock  makes  faster 
weight  gains.  Less  grain  is 
wasted  both  by  cattle  and  by 
hogs  that  follow.  More  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  saved. 

What’s  more,  with  a  con¬ 


crete  lot,  animals  are  cleaner, 
disease  losses  are  reduced, 
less  labor  and  bedding  are 
required. 

See  your  Lehigh  Dealer  next 
time  you’re  in  town.  He  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  more 
details  on  how  to  build  this, 
and  other  money-saving  con¬ 
crete  farm  improvements. 


LEHiGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


3  men  and  a  boy*. . .  in  1  day  ...  can 
build  a  feeding  floor  for  20  head  of 
livestock  (20'  x  40') 
with:  62  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
6  cu.  yds.  sand 
8  cu.  yds.  grave! 


Materials  required  for  a  concrete 
masonry  fence  and  windbreak 
(40'  long  x  4'  high) 

2  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
%  cu.  yd.  mortar  sand 
210  —  8  x  8  x  1 6-in.  regular 
concrete  blocks 


*  If  your  dealer  can  supply  ready-mixed  concrete,  the  job  will  require  about  10  cubic  yards  and  can  be 
done  with  less  labor. 


Babson 


QU 


ICK  COOLING 


MILK  COOLER 


1  There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice 
in  the  Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water 
is  always  cold  and  you  always  get 
quick  cooling. 

2  Insulated  with  STYROFOAM*— 
Tests  show  it  is  the  most  nearly 
perfect  low  temperature  insulation 
yet  developed.  High  efficiency  and 
nonabsorbent  means  lower  cool¬ 
ing  costs — Send  for  Free  Sample, 


3  The  Cabinet  is  made  oiGalvanized 
Steel  inside  and  outside  because  it 
adds  years  of  life  to  your  Cooler. 
— You  know  what  is  under  the 
paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

4  Powered  by  heavy-duty  drop-in 
type  refrigeration  unit  tested  at  the 
factory,  assuring  you  of  low-cost 
operation  and  many  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.— 5  year  guarantee. 


YOU  R  CHOICE 


Babson  Standard  Cooler  Babson  Spray  Cooler 

Ice  wafer  immersion  type  Side  opening  ice  water  spa  ay 


5 -Year  Guarantee  on  hermetically  sealed  unit 

*TRADE-MARK  OF  THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  FOR  ITS  EXPANDED  POLYSTYRENE  PLAST (Co. 


FREE  SAMPLE  [ 

We  want  you  to  have  a  free 
sample  of  STYROFOAM*  to  , 
prove  that  it  really  is  non-  j 
absorbent  and  efficient. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  West  Belden  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  i 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Dept. 3075,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  STYROFOAM* 
Insulation. 

Name - - - " 

Address - - — — - 

City _ _ _ _ _ State - — - 
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There  Is  Nothing  Like  An  Egg 


While  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  life’s  happiest  moments  are  those 
spent  with  our  feet  under  the  dinner 
table,  the  fact  remains  that  nature’s 
real  purpose  in  supplying  the  human 
being  with  his  daily  victuals  is  to 
nourish  his  body  rather  than  to  en¬ 
tertain  him.  The  more  that  people 
become  aware  of  the  difference  in 
the  nourishment  imparted  to  their 
bodies  through  the  various  foods 
they  consume,  the  more  important 
becomes  the  egg. 

The  whole  problem  of  human 
health  is  basically  dependent  upon 
foods.  If  every  person  ate  a  diet  that 
was  100  per  cent  perfect  each  day 
in  the  year,  there  might  possibly  be 
no  human  disease  at  all.  There  are 
many  nutritious  and  wholesome 
foods  on  the  market  today,  but  the 
only  completely  perfect  food  is  the 
egg.  To  prove  this  statement,  you 
need  only  to  witness  the  miracle  that 
takes  place  when  an  egg  is  placed 
for  three  weeks  inside  an  incubator. 
Without  the  addition  of  one  Single 
element,  out  pops  a  live  healthy 
creature  that  is  complete  with  all 
the  organs  and  equipment  needed  to 
carry  on  life  itself. 

Recently  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  impartial  to  all  foods, 
set  about  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
breakfasts  are  needed  for  Americans. 
They  checked  the  eating  habits  of 
hundreds  of  factory  and  office  work¬ 
ers  to  see  what,  if  any,  relationship 
exists  between  the  things  people  put 
into  their  stomachs  at  the  start  of 
the  day  and  the  kind  of  work  they 
turn  out  later.  The  summary  report 
revealed  that  the  people  who  are  by 
far  the  healthiest  and  most  efficient 
are  those  who  start  each  day  with 
a  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs  or  ba-  - 
con  and  eggs.  The  egg  is  health  giv¬ 
ing  because  it  is  a  complete  food. 

It  contains  all  the  known  elements, 
as  well  as  those  still  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  that  are  required  to  make 
up  all  the  parts  of  a  human  or  ani¬ 
mal  body.  We  know  that  the  egg  has 
what  it  takes  to  build  a  heart,  for 
example,  because  the  happy  little 
fellow  that  pops  out  of  an  eggshell 
happens  to  have  a  heart.  We  know 
by  the  very  same  proof  that  the  egg 


contains  the  elements  if  takes  to 
make  blood,  to  make  bones,  lungs, 
kidneys— in  fact  all  the  parts  of  a 
living  thing.  The  human  body  is  con¬ 
stantly  wearing  out  and  being  re¬ 
placed  by  new  tissue,  to  the  extent 
that  all  the  body  cells  are  brand  new 
about  every  seven  years.  The  only 
food  on  the  market  today  that  offers 
absolutely  all  the  essential  nutrients 
for  this  job  of  body  replacement  is 
the  egg. 

The  egg  is  the  best  and  least  ex¬ 
pensive  source  of  the  complete  body¬ 
building  nutrients.  The  egg  happens 
to  possess  the  elements  needed  be¬ 
cause  of  its  peculiar  role  in  nature 
and  also  because  of  the  things  the 
hen  eats.  The  egg  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  her 
race.  As  to  the  high  food  value  of 
the  egg  because  of  the  things  that 
the  hen  eats,  we  come  back  again 
to  those  things  which  we  humans 
need  but  at  which  we  smugly  turn 
up  our  noses.  These  by-products  of 
slaughter  houses  and  fisheries  are 
not  only  conveniently  and  econo¬ 
mically  disposed  of  by  their  inclu¬ 
sion  in  hen  feeds,  but  they  are  also 
found  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
the  hen’s  well  being,  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Every  hateheryman  and  breeder 
knows  that,  regardless  of  the  high 
quality  grains  and  other  items  the 
miller  may  be  able  to  boast  of  using, 
unless  sufficient  of  these  meat  scraps 
and  fish  meals  is  included  in  the 
mash  mixture,  the  hen’s  eggs  will 
not  hatch  well.  This  is  further  proof 
that  these  discarded  products  are 
essential  to  complete  body  health.  It 
further  demonstrates  that  the  only 
way  to  get  these  elements  into  the 
body  is  through  food.  Since  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America  must  have  these  com¬ 
plete  nutrients  and  since  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  common 
foods,  it  is  evident  that  the  laying 
hen  holds  the  most  important  key 
to  the  health  of  our  whole  nation. 
Pennsylvania  Robert  R.  Parks 


[Editor:  The  foregoing  address 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Parks  at  the 
recent  NEPPCO  Sales  and  Outlook 
Conference  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.I. 


For  fop  PRODUCTION  tomorrow 
Feed  them  right  TODAY 


To  lay  Jots  of  good  large  eggs  is  the  only  way  a  hen  can 
pay  its  way.  That  is  why  your  replacement  pullets  must 
be  sounoly  and  efficiently  grown.  Once  in  the  laying  house 
there  is  no  turning  back  .  .  .  no  way  to  make  up  for  an 
ordinary  beginning. 

The  1954  eye-to-the-future  way  to  prepare  pullets  for  the 
laying  house  is  with  a  high  energy  ration.  Wirthmore 
HI-ENER-G  Grower  fills  the  bill,  because  it  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  nutrition-packed  low-fiber  ration. 

And  it  takes  less  Wirthmore  HI-ENER-G  Grower  than  it 
does  conventional  rations  to  reach  full  development 
which  means  less  feed  cost  for  you. 


When  Pullets 

Rearing  pullets  in  confinement 
may  be  said  to  be  my  pet  theme.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good,  sound  practice 
and  under  strictly  commercial  con¬ 
ditions  the  owner  has  assurance  of 
uniform  results  year  after  year. 
Basically,  the  problems  of  successful 
'confinement  rearing  are  of  diet  and 
space.  All-mash  feeding  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  grain  and 
mash  because  careless  feeding  meth¬ 
ods  are  eliminated.  Under  the  all- 
roash  system,  all  one  need  to  do  is 
see  that  feed  is  available  for  the 
young  birds;  with  grain  and  mash 
leeding,  grain  must  be  fed  in  smaller 
quantities  than  normal  for  pullets' 
on  range.  In  other  words,  pullets 
reared  in  confinement  must  be  given 
more  mash  than  grain.  The  nutritive 
balance  of  the  diet — protein,  mineral 
and  vitamin  content*— is  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  when  the  pullets  are  in¬ 
doors  and  not  allowed  access  to  soil, 
grass  and  sunshine.  Confinement 
rearing  is  a  far  more  scientific  meth¬ 
od  than  range  rearing  and,  to  be 
successful,  everything  must  be  right. 
In  actual  practice  at  the  New  Jersey 
station,  we  have  found  a  chick 
starter  all-mash  diet  to  be  ideal  for 
the  first  three  months.  After  that 
a"e,  we  use  an  all-mash  layer  diet 
or  a  combination  of  regular  layer 
rnash  and  grain,  55  per  cent  mash  and 
4')  per  cent  grain. 

Feed  always  should  be  available 

May  1,  1954 


Are  Confined 

and  feeding  space  must  be  ample.  As 
to  the  latter,  start  tne  chicks  ^yith 
an  inch  of  hopper  space  per  chick: 
increase  this  by  one  inch  per  chick 
each  month  up  to  the  age  of  five 
months.  After  that,  no  additional 
hopper  space  will  be  needed.  At' mat¬ 
urity,  this  means  500  inches,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  40  feet,  for  100  birds. 
As  most  hoppers  may  be  used  on 
both  sides,  the  actual  length  of  the 
hoppers  themselves  can  be  reduced 
to  20  feet.  This  may  seem  like  a  lot 
of  hopper  space  but,  for  successful 
confinement  roaring,  one  must  not 
economize  on  hoppers.  One  othei 
point  is  important  in  this  respect: 
keep  the  hoppers  scattered  in  all 
areas  of  the  room  and  not  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  spot.  It  is  wise  to  put 
hoppers  around  the  edges  of  the 
room  and  one  on  the  roosts  so  that 
all  the  birds  can  eat  at  will. 

Next  to  a  good  diet  and  ample 
feeding  space  in  importance  comes 
floor  space  for  the  birds.  Be  sure  to 
allow  one  squaie  foot  per  chick  to 
the  age  of  two  months;  then  two 
square  feet  per  chick  for  the  next 
two  months  and  three  square  feet 
thereafter.  If  you  follow’  these  sim¬ 
ple  recommendations,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  rear  good 
pullets  in  confinement. 

How  about  letting  me  have  your 
comments  on  confinement  rearing?- 

C.  S.  Pi, att 


A  PULLETS  FUTURE  IS  YOUR  FUTURE 
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POULTRY  -  DAIRY  -  STOCK 


GROWER 

p  ,  WIRTHMOW- FEEDS  MAIDEN  48,  MASS. 
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SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


f  5**?  ,,‘®m  Pedigreed  Foundation  culled  &  blood- 
tested  breeders.  St.  Run  S 14- 100,  Pullets  $28-100 
Code's  $2-100  Postpaid. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  a.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


;  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS  \ 

•  nf„ya*OIG0r  ftartfd  ,r°m  our  own  ROP  Sired* 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds. 

•  _  pellman’s  poultry  FARM,  • 

•  W  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  Richfield.  Pa.« 


BABY  CHICKS  ★ 

I’nsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels  Write  for B  Circular 
luces  and  Information  about  BloodtestinK,  and  our 

L4  ATTH  F  Rva,‘pnn  TC  aUnU‘'-r  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN  PA 


HELMS  Eat,- Line  CHICKS 


.  Reasonable  prices. 

Prompt  shipment.  Free  catalog. 

BOX  I2A  ,LLIN0,S  HATCHERY. 

B0X  l24-  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


© 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

A|,u'°v«d  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 

K  FKivn  wC  p"m  iTt'dv  !r.etd.  Year  r°und  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N  Y 


Chd/X  1 


VIM-VIGOR-VITAIITY 


Whfte  RTks8'  R'  IWnki  LegH°T8>  BaTd  I^kTTnd 
T  U  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds 

Bed-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
L’ffA0™  -Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices  etc 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R.  McAlisterviUe,  Pa! 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O  D 

"O'*  Hampshires  A  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 

MET  LA  2pmn  tpv  ecC*D»jPrice  at  Hatch*?** 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  B ELL E FO NTE J  I  PA. 


ANCONA  CH ICK  S  TTHHEA  TB  l  ays 

MORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FeEd 
cud*,.,  £jc,?!ient  w,|Ue  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER  S  ANCONA  FARM,  Rtchueiu,  a,  Pa. 


AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS  OUR  rHnirr 
SEX  &  BREED.  $2.95-100,-  $5-200  Plus  Posted 
Live  Guar.  KLINE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5  Pa' 

DAY-OLD  k  STARTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES- 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

B0X  49>  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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PROTECT  YOUR 
CHICKS  FROM  DISEASE 

L  SPREAD  THROUGH 

fc  Contaminated  Drinking  Water 


w  HOW  TO 

RAISE  TURKEYS 


GRAND 

CHAMPION 


BABY  CHICKS  STARTED  PULLETS  STARTED  CAPONS 


Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets  are 
enjoying  a  sensational  rise  in 
popularity.  No  fuss  with  baby 
chicks  —  no  brooder  needed  — 
no  baby  chick  losses  —  no 
worry.  Fully  feathered  out  — 
with  a  firm  start  of  growth  — 
they  give  you  eggs  for  sale  a 
month  to  4  months  sooner  than 
with  baby  chicks.  They  come 
from  the  leading  egg  producing 
strains  in  America.  We  have 
some  beauties  4-6-8-12  up  to  16 
weeks  of  age.  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Why  not  buy 
some  Sunnybrook  Started  Pullets 
now  for  those  summer  and  fall 
eggs.  You  will  be  amazed 
at  our  low  prices. 

WRITE  US  TODAY. 


We  firmly  believe — and  hundreds 
of  our  customers  claim  they 
know  from  experience  —  that 
Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  are  the 
finest  baby  chicks  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  —  regardless  of  price.  Well 
—  they  should  be.  Our  1954 
Sunnybrook  Chicks  are  from 
the  highest  production  strains 
in  America.  We  use  eve  r  j 
method  known  to  modern  sci¬ 
ence  to  produce  these  exception¬ 
ally  fine  baby  chicks.  We 
guarantee  every  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chick  to  be  all  we  claim 
for  it  or  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  We  have  them  in  all 
popular  breeds  and  at  prices 
amazingly  low  for  such  high 
quality.  Buy  our  1954  Sunnybrook 
Baby  Chicks.  Once  you  try 
them  you  will  always  buy  them. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 

FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY  OF  SU  N  NYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  BOX  2, _ PHONE  8-1611,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Words  fail  us  in  properly  da- 
scribing  Sunnybrook  Started 
Capons.  We  can  not  recall  a 
single  case  where  a  customer  has 
regretted  buying  Sunnybrook 
Capons.-  They  are  sure  money 
makers.  They  always  bring  high¬ 
est  premium  prices  in  the 
market  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  We  have  some  dandies 
4-6-8  weeks  of  age,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  They  are 
priced  lower  than  it  would  cost 
you  to  raise  them  yourself. 
Here  is  an  additional  source 
of  a  sure  income.  Let  us  send 
you  Sunnybrook  Started  Capons. 
You’ll  never  regret  it. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCR0SS1 

The  ”made-to-order" 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days — 90.87%; 
production.. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  \ 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS, 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


SHELLENBERGER’S  White  Leghorns 

DAY  OLD  AND  STARTED  PULLETS  FOR  MAY 
AND  JUNE  DELIVERY.  FREE  CATALOG. 

C  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  34, _ RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 

SURGICAL  CAPONS 

STARTED  CAPONS:  Profitable,  Easy  To  Raise. 
CAPON  NEWS  FREE. 

CALIFORNIA  HATCHERY.  CALIFORNIA  2C,  MO. 

nns-i/imrc  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
DUCKLINub  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


Geese  Goslings  Eggs 

Dewlap,  Toulouse,  Embden,  African,  Buff,  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  goslings  $2.00;  eggs  $1.00.  White  and  Brown 
Chinese  goslings  $1.50;  eggs  75  cents.  Ducks,  Duck¬ 
lings,  Eggs.  Giant  Pekin,  Rouen,  Buff,  Crested  White, 
Blue  Swede.  Khaki  Campbell,  Black  East  India; 
White,  Colored  and  Blue  Muscoveys,  ducklings  50 
cents  each.  Eggs  20  cents.  White,  Fawn  and  White 
Indian  Runners,  Mallard  Ducklings  25  cts.,  eggs  15  cts. 


E.  T.  STAINES 


N.  CHILI,  N.  Y. 


Pilgrim  G-eese 

You  know  their  sex  the  minute  they  hatch.  Your 
customers  appreciate  their  convenient  oven  weights. 
Fanciers  like  their  attractive  contrasting  colors.  Our 
birds  are  hand  reared  by  their  owner  and  graze  on 
our  Cheviot  Sheep  pastures  in  the  North  Jersey  Hills. 
They  are  hardy.  GRETA  H.  HALDT, 

BIRCH  CORNERS  FARM,  BOONTON,  N.  J. 

Member  American  Waterfowl  Association 


GOSLINGS 


TOULOUSE 


SEND  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH  WALLKILL,  N.  Y 

GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDENS 
SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3,  N.  Y. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS,  GUINEAS,  TURKEYS  & 
BANTAMS.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown.  Del. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE 


Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
Hl-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


ADULT  PILGRIM  GEESE 
Guaranteed  Pure  IVES,  From  Strain  That  Breeds 
Champions.  $15.00  Pair.  Also  EGGS,  GOSLINGS. 
LEAVITT,  417,  ASSINIPPI,  MASS. 


$1.50  each,  GOOSE  EGGS  50  cents.  Minimum  order 
10  Started  and  Range  Size  Slightly  More. 
B.  SANDER,  R.  D.  2,  H A R P U RSV I LLE,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky. 
$1.50.  We  pay  shipping  costs  4  or  more.  R.  D. 
SNIVELY,  WILSON  HILL.  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


CHINESE  GOSLINGS  $1.25  Each  Plus  Postage. 

OSCAR  WITTLINGER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


Always  use 

WALK0 
TABLETS  ..the 

reliable  drinkin 
water  antiseptic. 
Price  60<t-$1.20 
$2.50  and  $4.00 
Atyourfeed  dealer, 
hatchery,  druggist. 
GET  YOURS  TODAY 


Keel  Blisters  on  Cockerels 

Last  year  I  put  all  my  straight- 
run  chicks  in  the  brooder  house.  The 
roosts  in  it  were  two  inches  wide. 
The  birds  got  along  fine,  but  when 
I  dressed  the  cockerels  for  retail  sale 
several  of  them  had  blisters  on  their 
keels.  None  of  the  pullets  had  blis¬ 
ters.  Why  this  difference  between 
the  sexes?  c-  N- 

Cockerels  generally  roost  earlier 
than  pullets,  and  they  also  gain 
more  rapidly.  Any  irritation  of  the 
keel  bone  results  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  blisters.  Using  too  small  a 
quantity  of  litter  could  have  been  a 
factor  in  your  situation;  and  early 
roosting,  despite  the  fact  that  you 
used  two-inch  perches,  must  have 
contributed.  It  would  be  better  to 
use  litter  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches  and  not  clean  it  out  during 
the  entire  brooding  period.  You  can 
turn  it  over  with  a  fork  to  maintain 
it  in  a  good  condition.  Perches  should 
not  be  used  until  the  chicks  go  on 
range.  Be  sure,  too,  that  the  chickens 
do  not  sit  on  wire  while  they  are 
in  range  shelters;  this  habit  will 
cause  the  development  of  blisters 
along  the  keel. 

How  to  Hatch  Peafowl  Eggs 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  hatch 
peafowl  eggs,  also  something  about 
handling  the  parent  birds  at  hatch¬ 
ing  time.  a.  l.  m. 

Peafowls  should  be  handled  under 
natural  conditions,  that  is,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  select  their  own 
nest  in  some  underbrush  or  cover 
and  be  permitted  to  hatch  their  eggs 
there  themselves.  But  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  chance  that  nests  will  be 
molested  by  animals,  so  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  keep  the  peafowls  enclosed 
during  the  breeding  season.  Do  not 
disturb  the  nest,  however,  or  the  hen 
will  not  take  care  of  the  eggs. 

There  is  some  possibility  that  the 
male  may  dislike  the  chicks  when 
they  are  hatched  and  he  might  kill 
them.  It  is  well  to  isolate  him  during 
that  time.  The  young  chicks  are 
taken  care  of  the  same  as  other  types 
of  chicks,  except  that  they  require 
the  care  of  the  mother  hen  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  than  do  do¬ 
mestic  chickens  and  turkey  poults. 
The  incubation  period  for  peafowl 
eggs  is  from  28  to  30  days. 

Chickens  Eat  Coal  Ashes 

Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  coal  ashes  where  chickens 
can  pick  them  over?  My  chickens 
seem  to  go  for  the  ashes  in  a  big 
way.  L-  A- 

Chickens  like  to  pick  around  in 
coal  ashes  —  for  no  known  reason. 
They  will  not  eat  too  much  of  the 
ashes  if  they  have  oyster  shell  or 
limestone  available.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  these  esssential  ingredi¬ 
ents,  chickens  will  eat  ashes,  gravel 
or  almost  anything  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  needed  minerals.  They  might 
possibly  consume  large  amounts 
without  getting  enough  calcium  and 
phosphorus  to  meet  their  needs. 

Restrict1  Sunflower  Seed 
Feeding 

Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed  my 
hens  entirely  on  sunflower  seeds  for 
their  scratch  feed?  The  seeds  are 
quite  large  and  I  am  somewhat 
afraid  they  might  ctick  in  the  chick¬ 
ens’  crops.  1-  E-  K- 

Sunflower  seeds  may  be  fed  to 
chickens  without  any  harm  even 
though  they  are  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other  grains.  No  one  should 
give  chickens  all  the  sunflower  seeds 
they  can  eat,  however;  the  quantity 
should  be  restricted  to  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  regular  grain  mixture. 
Sunflower  seeds  are  very  high  in  fat 
(oil);  too  much  fat  is  not  good  for 
the  hens. 


Grand  Champion,  Michigan  Turkey 
Harris  Turkey  Farm,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Start  with 

De  Witt’s  Progeny  Tested 
LEE  &  SMITH  STRAIN 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 

The  characteristics  that  made  the  Harris, 
turkey  great  are  fixed  in  Lee  &  Smith  Strain 
through  Progeny  Testing. 

Get  full  story  on  extra-profit  turkeys. 
Just  send  post-card  for  big  FREE  Turkey 
Catalog  which  tells  you  all  about  Pro* 
geny  Testing! 

Also  Broad  Breasted  White 
Hollands  and  DeWitt's  Special 
“Broiler  Built"  Beltsvilles. 

POULTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  AND  FUTURE 
SHIPMENT. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


DeWitt’s  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 
Phone  2133  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TURKEYS 

l  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 

Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva- 
1  lulUy,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality,  ( 
1  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  C 

DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS  \ 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

9-J  ? 


I  BOX  l. 


FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


Phone  29- 


THE  ONE  AND  ONLY 

Exclusive  Franchise  has  been  awarded  to  us  by  Dr 
,T.  N.  Thompson  to  hatch  and  sell  his  Turkeys  of 
Tomorrow  in  the  Retail  Size  in  N.  Y. ,  N.  J.  and 
Penna  Thompsons  Medium  Size  Broadwhites.  They 
are  Better  Balanced  and  Ideal  for  confinement  rearing 
PRICES  AND  PICTURE  FOLDERS  ON  REQUEST 

THE  DOELL’S  PINEHAVEN  FARMS,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 
CONCORO  ROAD, _ CARLISLE.  MASs 

Broadbreaited  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  BeUsvillo 
White  day  old  poults  available  weekly.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BOX  8-V,  PENNA 

White  Holland  PouItsT 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  42  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze  —  Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM.  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN  ORCUTT  WHITES 


-  ITI  5  V_i  1 1  lunn  i»  vp  v/  »  •  ..  ...  .  — 

Available  for  85c  per  poult  on  April  12,  19,  May  6 
and  24  for  orders  of  100  poults  or  more._  Order  direct 
direct  from  this  advertisement.  CREEK 

TURKEY  ROOST,  HOLLA  .u,  MICHIGAN 

poults  MEADOWBROOlT^ucKims 

PA.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BELTSVILLE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U .S. D  A.  —  63f 
IMPERIAL  MAM  PEKIN  Ducklings 

MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield 

STATE  of  MAINE  Quality  Poults.  B.B.  Wit.  Holland. 
B.  B.  Bronze  and  Beltsvills  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved 
Clean.  RALPH  SANBORN.  Sebago  Lake,  Maine 

PHINNEY’S  Broad  Breasted  White  Holland  Poults 

Available  June,  July,  and  fall  delivery  from  New 
York  State's  largest  and  most  modern  turkey  hatchery 
We  specialize  in  a  true  Broad  Breasted  type  biro 
ideal  for  broilers,  having  excellent  feed  conversion 
Also  have  large  strain  Thompson  Broadwnitec 

RIVER  VALLEY  TURKEY  FARMS.  INC.  Mannsville,  N.  Y 

FREDERICK  H.  PHINNEY.  Pres.  Phone:  221 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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To  Reduce  Coccidiosis  cllange  of  litter,  range  rotation,  etc., 

are  attempts  at  reducing  or  control- 
ing  the  number  of  infective  oocysts 
that  may  be  injested  at  one  time. 

2.  Any  inclusion  of  a  medicant  in 


Losses 

Figures  compiled  by  K.  F.  Hilbert, 
D.V.M.,  Director  of  the  Regional 
Laboratory,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.,  in- 


the  ration  should  allow  for  con- 


dicate  that  coccidiosis  is  still  one  of  trolled  infection  so  that  a  greater 
the  major  problems  of  poultrymen.  resistance  to  coccidia  can  be  estab- 
Although  remarkable  advances  in  lished. 

chemotherapy  have  done  much  in  3.  Some  investigators  believe  that 
the  past  to  reduce  losses  from  dis-  the  incorporation  of  medicants  to 
eases  of  poultry,  preventive  veterin-  feeds  of  poultry  as  a  preventive 
ary  medicine  remains  one  of  the  im-  measure  against  coccidiosis  encour- 
portant  objectives  in  the  control  of  ages  an  attitude  of  overconfidence  in 
disease  on  the  poultry  farm.  poultrymen.  * 

Diagnoses  made  from  July  1,  1952  4.  Some  reasons  why  preventive 

to  July  1,  1953.  indicate  that  cocci-  use  of  medicated  feed  does  not  al- 
diosis  was  the  Number  One  problem  ways  work  are:  (at  Using  old  litter 
in  the  region.  In  fact,  losses  in  230  in  which  the  amount  of  effective  ma- 
poultry  flocks  were  severe  enough  terial  is  extremely  low.  (b)  More 
to  cause  the  owners  to  bring  birds  than  one  type  of  coccidia  in  a  pen 
in  for  diagnosis.  Fifteen  outbreaks  at  the  same  time,  (c)  Improper 
were  in  flocks  of  the  one  to  four  amount  of  medicant  in  the  feed  to 
weeks  of  age  group.  Two  hundred  meet  the  particular  pen  or  farm  eon- 
and  one  outbreaks  were  in  the  four  ditions.  Many  factors  such  as  crowd- 
to  20  weeks  of  age  group.  Fourteen  ing,  ventilation  and  litter  conditions 
outbreaks  wei'e  in  the  20  weeks  of  influence  this,  (d)  Other  conditions 
age  or  older  group  which  weaken  birds,  such  as  respira- 

Despite  many  methods  of  control,  tory  conditions,  or  any  thing  which 
the  disease  is  of  such  economic  im-  interferes  with  the  birds  eating  or 
portance  that  it  deserves  a  consider-  drinking.  When  these  occur;  the 
able  amount  of  attention  by  the  poul-  birds  may  not  ingest  sufficient 
try  industry.  Some  people  do  not  amounts  of  the  drug  for  satisfactory 
consider  coccidiosis  a  problem  and  treatment,  (e)  Some  strains  of 
feel  that  good  management  and,  coccidia  are  more  virulent  than 
when  necessary,  drugs  should  enable  others,  (f)  In  some  cases,  the  dis- 
a  poultryman  to  minimize  losses,  ease  may  cause  hardly  perceptible 
However,  Regional  Laboratory  data  symptoms  —  except  weight  losses  — 
indicate  that  some  poultrymen  still  because  some  ingredients  now  used 
have  losses  through  deaths  and  loss  in  poultry  feeds  reduce  outward 
of  growth  and  weight.  signs  in  infected  birds  unless  the  con- 

Some  concepts  of  coccidiosis  con-  dition  is  really  severe, 
trol  may  assist  poultrymen  who  con-  If  you  note  feed  comsumption  rate, 
sider  their  losses  from  coccidiosis  too  keep  a  close  watch  over  the  birds, 
high:  pay  attention  to  details  in  manage- 

1.  Sanitation  alone  has  proved  in-  ment  and  consult  with  your  Region- 
effective  as  a  preventive  of  cocci-  al  Laboratory,  you  can  reduce  your 
diosis  under  commercial  poultry  rais-  losses  from  coccidiosis  in  1954. 
ing  conditions.  Cleaning,  dryness,  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


LATE  HATCHED  CHICKENS 

ARE  CHEAP  TO  RAISE,  MAKE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 


DELAWARE 

PULLETS 


I9c 


Enthusiastically  received  last  year.  Two  ads 
sold  out  our  entire  production  of  half  a  million 
of  these  fine  chickens.  This  is  the  last  time  this 
year  we  can  sell  them  at  190.  Minimum  order 
100. 

Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  cock¬ 
erel  price — but  in  our  case  the  opposite 
is  true.  Our  bier  demand  is  in  Delaware 
Cockerels  for  cross  breeding  @  560  apiece. 
These  pu51ets  are  large,  beautiful  birds 
They  lay  big  brown  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them.  They  mature  early,  live 
well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  You’ve  probably  heard 
about  these  chickens.  Would  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
yourself?  Order  now  while  the  price  is  still  190. 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  3R,  B.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


U.  S. 


-  CHRISTIE 


Increase  of  Egg  Sales 
with  Special  Display 

According  to  a  survey  now  being 
conducted  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Darrah  of 
Cornell,  housewives  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  eggs  that  are  in  dis¬ 
play  cases  containing  no  dairy  or 
other  food  products.  A  refrigerated 
display  case  specially  designed  for 
holding  nothing  but  eggs  has  in¬ 
creased  product  sales  up  to  25  per 
cent.  Studying  egg  sales  in  Syracuse 
markets,  Dr.  Darrah  set  up  special 
display  cases  in  three  stores  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Though  egg  purchases  gener¬ 
ally  increase  during  the  Winter,  these 
stores  took  a  12  per  cent  lead  over 
others  that  were  using  the  conven¬ 
tional  mixed  food  displays.  Special 
egg  display  case  sales  have  since  ad¬ 
vanced  25  per  cent  over  those  for 
[other  foods. 

The  case  used  has  a  glass  front 
and  an  open  top.  Different  sizes  and 
qualities  of  eggs  are  partitioned  by 
refrigerated  plates.  The  case,  de¬ 
signed  for  proper  storage  as  well  as 
for  display,  keeps  eggs  at  40  to  50 
degrees  F.  and  at  about  65  per  cent 
humidity.  Humidity  in  ordinary  re¬ 
frigerated  display  cases  averages 
lower  than  that  for  the  special  sales 
cases,  and  it  is  usually  below  the 
minimum  considered  best  for  keep¬ 
ing  eggs.  Similar  egg  display  units 
have  been  installed  in  more  stores 
in  other  upstate  New  York  com¬ 
munities  and  results  will  be  reported 
as  they  become  available. 

Corn  for  Turkeys 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Van  Polen 
of  Marion,  Michigan,  have  found  that 
feeding  corn  to  their  flock  of  some 
1,200  turkeys  is  greatly  speeded  up 
by  having  moved  their  silo  filler  to 
the  turkey  feeding  yard.  Here  it 
shreds  the  corn  shocks  and  blows 
shredded  material  into  the  yard 
where  the  birds  clean  it  up  to  the 
"fast  keimel.  The  Van  Polens  run 
at  out  eight  or  nine  shocks  of  corn 
through  at  a  time.  The  birds  eat 
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some  of  the  stalks,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  and  those  they  do  not  eat 
help  keep  the  feeding  area  dry. 

The  Van  Polens  say  this  is  an  easy 
and  economical  way  to  feed  out  a 
corn  crop.  In  addition,  the  birds  are 
fed  a_  high  protein  concentrate,  38 
per  cent,  and  their  rapid  gain  at  a 
profit  is  attributed  to  the  practice. 

A  year  ago,  when  many  other 
turkey  growers  lost  money  or  just 
broke  even,  the  Van  Polens  realized 
a  profit  of  $2.00  per  bird.  Mr.  Van 
Polen  has  a  family-sized  farm  of  80 
acres  and  milks  a  dozen  or  so  cows. 

Fern  Berry 

Long  Island  Turkey  men 
Organize 

Growers  representing  farms  that 
produce  Long  Island’s  annual  200,- 
000-bird  turkey  crop  formed  the  L.  I. 
Turkey  Growers’  Association  last 
month  at  Riverhead.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Island  as  a  turkey  pro¬ 
duced  has  made  it  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  producing  area  in  N.  Y.  State; 
the  crop  of  200,000  birds  in  1953  was 
three  times  greater  than  in  1949. 

Officers  elected  to  head  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were:  president,  Murry 
Levine  of  St.  James;  vice-pres., 
George  Schellinger,  Sag  Harbor;  and 
secy.-treas.,  Robert  Giebitz,  River- 
head.  Named  to  the  association’s 
board  of  directors,  besides  the 
officers,  were:  Joseph  Nicholson  of 
Bethpage,  James  Egbert,  Medford, 
and  Reinhard  Heil,  Ridge. 


GRANITE* 

WHITE 

ROCKS 


X,  •  ■ 


‘^1  Blue  Chip  Stock’ 
NOTED  FOR  MONEY-MAKING 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  have  seen  them  all.  Now,  start 
making  money.  Switch  to  STERN- 
CHRISTIE'S  Granite  White  Rocks, 
the  white-feathered  bird  that  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
meat  production. 

Yes,  here's  a  farm-famed,  dual-pur¬ 
pose  strain  that  lays  exceptionally 
well,  but  shines  in  its  ability  tc  de¬ 
velop  into  a  plump-breasted  broiler 
with  a  minimum  of  feed.  In  addition. 
STE  R  N  -  CH  R  1ST  I  E’S  Granite  White 
Rocks  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
when  it  comes  to  the  important  factor 
ot  rapid  maturity  right  from  the 
beginning. 

*Earn  a  better  living  with  CH  RISTI  E  S 
Granite  Wh.  Rocks.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture,  prices,  open  dates.  Also,  get 
Hj®  fu|l  £tory  00  STERN'S  famous 
White  Leghorns  and  heavy  Breeds. 
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‘Your  first  egg ,  I  presume ?” 


U.S.-N.J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  Leghorns.  U.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved  &  Pullorum  Clean  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  CHICKS  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 

BUY  MARSHALL’S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick— the 
best.  They  do  the  job  you  buy  them 
for,  have  good  repeatability  and  make 
rapid  gains,  For  the  best  in  Babcock 
Strain  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds,  Red- 
Rocks,  and  Marshall’s  Meat  Type 
Hampshires. 

WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  CALL 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5D,  PHONE  6082,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

Matt ern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writ* 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phono  21 U. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  .Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GRAYBI  LLS  chick! 

PA. US  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
Co.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
available.  Hatches  every  Tues.  &  Thurs.  Cooperating 
in  the  N.P.I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY.  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS.  PA. 

Booking  Orders  for  WH.  AFRICAN  KEETS  and  Eggs 
in  Season.  STU  R  D  E  VANT’S.  ULSTER.  PA. 

-  “POULTRYMAN'S  HANDY  SERVICE”  - 

PRICE  LIST  AVAILABLE 
CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

ffflay  Hatched  Pullets 
Hove  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

1 .  May  chicks  are 
usually -stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 
and  os  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  “house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  ere  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  hove  dropped.  10. 
If  you  “keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
con  moult  them  when  egg  prices  ere  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
cs  early  pullets.  In  12  to  15  months  of  lay  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Lost  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and  smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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This  leading  strain  is  profitable  for  BROILERS, 
ROASTERS,  MARKET  EGGS  and  HATCHING 
EGGS.  Constant  improvement  in  their  ail-’round 
abilities  has  meant  top  income  for  thousands  ,of 
poultrymen  during  past  56  years.  They'll  prove 
profitable  for  you,  too. 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON  THIS  GREAT  STRAIN  — 
WRITE  TODAY! 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

dept.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PArtlS.  APPROVED 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  WThite  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Don’t  Experiment.  Get 

Park's  -  money  makers 
for  poultrymen  since 
1889.  Big  birds;  rec¬ 
ords  to  349  eggs,  rul- 
loru  m  clean.  U.  S. 
Register  of  Merit. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


JOE  PARKS  &  SONS 
I  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SHIP 


Live  Poultry.  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Hst.  1881. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Deot.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER'S 


with  AUTOMATIC  WATER 


8 


JET  PUMPS 


JACUZZI  DEEPRIME  JET -World’s  only  self-priming 
jet  water  system  for  deep  wells  — even  to  300  feet.  Com¬ 
pletely  automatic.  No  motor  or  working  parts  whatever 
below  ground  to  clog  or  corrode.  No  annoying  control 
valve.  No  frost-proofing  or  lubrication  needed.  Fully  pat¬ 
ented.  Exclusive  with  Jacuzzi. 


JACUZZI  MULTI- PRIME  —  finest  shallow  well  jet  water 
system  on  the  market.  Delivers  up  to  35%  more  pressure 
and  20%  more  water  than  all  similarly  rated  pumps.  Com¬ 
pletely  self-priming.  No  troublesome  belts,  or  gears.  No 
annoying  control  valve.  Really  rugged.  Absolutely  nothing 
else  like  it! 


JACUZZI  SERIES  RP  AQUAMAT 

-low-cost,  self-priming  jet  water  system, 
for  pumping  from  lakes,  rivers,  shallow 
wells  — available  too,  for  deep  wells.  Delivers  up  to  500  gals,  per 
hour.  No  annoying  control  valve.  Comes  ready  to  plug  in  like  any 
modern  appliance.  Exclusive  with  Jacuzzi.  Don’t  settle  for  less! 


b  .<$s2i 


—  - - - - - - -"5 

Get  Hie  !  JACUZZ  3  BROS.  INC.  1 

_  .  8  Originator  and  World  Loader  in  Jet  Pumps  J 

(3CtS  S  36  Collier  St,  Binghamton,  NY.  g 

Please  send  bulletins  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  fl 


Before  you  buy 
any  new  water 
system,  be  sure  to 
read  these  free 
fact-filled  bulletins. 
Dealers  and 
factory  branches 
nationwide. 


Depth  to  wafer  level  at  my  place  ls_ 
Name _ 


-feef. 


Address. 
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AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West* 30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . 

Post  Office  .••••••♦••••••••••••••••*••-  State 

SEND  BELL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


To  My  Dear  Old  Friends  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker:  Can  you  tell  me 
of  any  one,  nearest  to  me,  who  has 
Chinchillas,  and  do  you  think  I  can 
make  more  with  them,  than  with 
Hens.  I  am  very  busy  today,  but  if 
you  can  trust  me,  I  wish  to  send  The 
R.N.Y.  to  my  boy  in  Oregon.  I  am 
88  years  young.  And  I  thank  our 
Great  Creator  that  I  can  read  the 
papers  just  as  well  today  as  when  1 
left  school  and  never  use  glasses; 
also  I  am  strong  and  healthy. 

Mass.  H.  G.  P. 

We  congratulate  our  friend  on  his 
birthday,  and  from  the  report,  and 
his  firm,  steady  signature,  he  IS 
surely  88  years  young.  As  for  Chin¬ 
chillas  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  yet  on  an  established,  permanent 
basis.  The  business  at  present  con¬ 
sists  in  selling  the  young  for  breed¬ 
ing.  They  are  not  difficult  to  raise, 
but  prices  run  from  $1200  to  $1500 
for  a  pair  of  animals.  The  future 
business  is  an  uncertainty,  and  the 
trade  itself  states  that  there  is  not 
much  interest  in,  or  demand  for,  the 
fur  at  this  time.  Effort  is  being  made 
to  create  a  demand  through  a  wide 
publicity  campaign,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  offer  fur  to  the  market  in  one  to 
five  years.  If  the  market  fails  to  de-. 
veiop,  prices  will  drop  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  animals  will  be  much  less. 
One  would  be  wise  to  await  develop¬ 
ments  unless  they  can'  afford  to  risk 
the  possibility  of  Losses.  If  one  de¬ 
cides  to  go  into  the  business  it  is 
wise  to  start  on  a  small  basis  and 
Learn  the  business  thoroughly  before 
expanding  very  much. 

I  have  two  daughters  who  sent  to 
a  card  company  for  Christmas  cards 
two  years  ago.  They  took  orders  and 
sent  the  money  for  the  cards  they 
sold.  They  wrote  across  the  blank 
“Do  not  send  any  more  cards.”  This 
year  the  same  company  again  sent 
cards.  Now  they  want  the  money  for 
them.  Am  I  responsible  after  telling 
them  not  to  send  the  cards?  I  think 
Publisher’s  Desk  is  a  great  help  to  a 
lot  of  people.  Mrs.  J.  B. 

This  is  another  case  of  unordered 
goods.  It  should  be  enough  to  tell 
a  concern  one  does  not  want  any 
more  of  their  goods,  but  it  does  not 
stop  them  from  continuing  to  send 
cards  .and  other  articles.  The  surest 
way  is  to  refuse  to  accept  them;  but 
if  they  are  ■  inadvertently  accepted, 
it  is  wise  to  return  them,  even  at  the 
expense  of  paying  postage  on  them. 
Refusal  to  accept  is  the  surest  way 
to  stop  the  nuisance. 


The  license  of  Vincent  J.  Squill- 
ante,  Inc.,  of  204  Franklin  St.,  New 
York,  has  been  revoked  for  failure 
to  pay  consignors  amounts  in  excess 
of  $77,000.  The  Squill  ante  firm  re¬ 
ceived  and  accepted  four  carloads  of 
grapes  and  citrus  fruit  for  sale  on 
consignment.  These  were  sold  for 
a  net  of  $2206.11,  which  the  firm 
failed  or  refused  to  pay  to  the  con¬ 
signors.  Another  cause  of  complaint 
was  the  receipt  and  acceptance  of 
two  carloads  of  oranges  for  sale  on  a 
joint  account  basis,  which  left  a  net 
sum  of  $3,575.46  due  the  consignors, 
no  part  of  which  has  been  paid. 
Another  was  that  the  firm  purchased 
and  accepted  60  carloads  and  three 
trucklots  of  grapes  and  citrus  fruit, 
and  has  failed  to  pay  the  full  agreed 
purchase  price,  with  a  balance  of 
$71,279.13  still  owed  to  the  consign¬ 
ors.  The  Squillante  firm  was  given 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  Act. 
They  did  not  deny  the  allegations, 
but  attributed  its  inability  to  pay  to 
market  conditions  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  its  control.  The  or¬ 
ganization’s  repeated  failure  to  pay 
constituted  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  Act,  requiring  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  its  license  in  the  public 
interest. 


I  want  to  thank  the  editor  of  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  for  the  good  work 
in  uncovering  money  grabbers.  About 
three  weeks  ago  I  received  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen;  they  asked  for  $1.50.  I 
promptly  put  it  in  the  envelope  and 
sent  it  back.  I  don’t  know  why  the 
Post  Office  Department  don’t  put  a 
stop  to  that  way  of  collecting  money. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
good  work  you  are  doing.  J.  C.  E. 

If  a  practice  was  made  to  return 
the  pens,  or  whatever  was  sent,  un¬ 
ordered,  we  believe  the  practice 
would  die  out.  Our  reader’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  encourages  us. 

Could  you  get  information  regard¬ 
ing  an  old  unsettled  Baker  estate  in 
Philadelphia?  This  land  was  leased 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the 
lease  expired  some  years  ago.  I 
understand  some  of  the  heirs  are 
trying  to  get  a  settlement,  but  have 
failed  to  get  any  information.  Some¬ 
one  we  know  would  come  under  this 
if  it  is  a  fact  about  the  claim. 
Pennsylvania  M.  C.  D. 

There  was  such  an  estate  in  the 
news  some  years  ago.  It  has  been  in¬ 
active  for  a  long  time  now  and  the 
whole  matter  was  considered  out¬ 
lawed.  It  crops  out  every  little  while, 
but  the  authorities  consider  it  mere¬ 
ly  an  attempt  to  dupe  credulous 
people.  Money  paid  out  to  trace  old 
heirs  and  relationships  has  resulted 
in  disappointment  and  loss  just  as 
the  Anneke  Jans  and  Trinity  schemes 
have  for  more  than  a  century. 

Some  30  years  ago  we  bought  40 
acres  of  oil  land  near  Sweeny  in  a 
company  called  the  Sweeny  Oil  Co.  of 
Texas.  The  company  drilled  and  got 
oil,  and  I  was  told  they  plugged  the 
well.  Is  it  possible  to  get  my  money? 

I  am  too  old  to  see  to  it.  H.  J. 

This  company  owned  90  acres  of 
land.  A  well  was  drilled,  which 
proved  to  be  dry,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  develop  the  property. 
The  Sweeny  Oil  Co.  has  been  inac¬ 
tive  for  many  years,  and  the  only 
income  is  earnings  from  grazing 
land,  which  pays  the  taxes.  The 
company  still  owns  the  land,  but  the 
stock  is  inactive  and  the  probable 
worth  would  be  hard  to  determine 
under  the  circumstances. 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  us  where  people  have  in¬ 
stalled  aluminum  windows  and  doors 
only  to  have  trouble  with  them.  In 
most  cases  the  injured  pa-4"'  u"~  not 
been  fully  informed  about  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  before  their  instal¬ 
lation.  Old  houses  settle  and  become 
worn.  Take  careful  measurements 
yourself  and  be  sure  that  you 
specifications  agree  with  those  of  the 
salesman  before  contracting  foi  m 
stallation.  This  is  just  a  warning  that 
if  you  live  in  such  a  house,  which 
is  10  or  more  years  old,  you  should 
ask  the  salesman  if  your  door  sills 
and  window  ledges  are  even  enough 
to  take  the  rigid  specifications  of 
metal. 


I  found  the  enclosed  clipping  of 
the  Hollywood  Spotlight  Photo 
Agency  in  a  paper  and  sent  our 
baby  girl’s  picture.  We  received  a 
reply  with  the  snap-shot  and  a  card 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned  aiong 
with  $10.  What  information  can  you 
give  me?  Do  you  thing  it  advisable 
to  send  the  $10.  Mrs  G.  P. 

As  we  understand  it  the  business 
is  purely  an  advertising  plan.  Ther 
concern  publishes  a  photograph  di¬ 
rectory  which  is  distributed  to  ad¬ 
vertiser.  It  admits  that  at  most  it 
is  a  100  to  1  shot  that  employment 
will  result  from  pictures  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  pictures  are  sent  to 
various  companies,  but  there  is  no 
assurance  that  they  will  be  accepted, 
or  even  looked  at.  “Spotlite”  lives 
up  to  its  agreements  to  publish  the 
directory,  but  the  value  to  individ¬ 
uals  is  problematic. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOR&E& 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

®  Improved  Grass  Silage 

By  R.  W.  Swift 

•  Streamlined  Range  Feeding 

By  R.  C.  Ringrose 

•  Livestock  Parasites  Are  Ex¬ 

pensive  Boarders 

By  Dr.  D.  C.  Boughton 

•  Lost:  Dairy  Industry’s  Gold 

Standard 

By  Donald*!-  Lehman 
®  Display  Signs  Sell  Farm 
Produce 

By  Robert  M.  Mead 

•  Tender  Egg  Shells 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Experience  With  New  Hamp- 

SHIRES 

By  Fred  W.  Fenton 
n  Farm  Irrigation  Systems 
A  Pictorial  Presentation 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
1  used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

i  Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
i  12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants 
livestock,  etc.)  is  Admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
$150  per  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
milking.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply. 
Write  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


erfsamiicyenSaermhr^Se-  ^wP  Jersey'.  HaPndy  “dnV*  h?™Sr  trees,  wood 

Hoomi4Ce^far/ef|ren^flanKenow4ei|%2{ar‘41tg' 

Lo”g  ^land  City,  N.  Y .  Ph one:* °Ast o  ri  a"  8 - 5 200 ' 


Kuehne’l,  1^11^  £**  '  «”sonabTe: 
ON 


WANTED  immediately:  Handyman.  Resort 

Salaervera  nnmch°rhes-  n  ^leasapt  surroundings', 
salary ,  loom  board,  laundry.  Write  Smith 
Haven,  Pme  Bush,  New  York  miTn 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


V/E  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
FlihnfrCel'S’  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers 
New  YorkECity°yment  Agency’  141  Park  Bow] 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants,  BOX  731 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
.ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


TEACHER,  experienced.  Desires  rural  or 
New-Yorker*  Fal  position-  EOX  3504,  Rural 

,  wishes  housekeepers  position 
Yorker  S  e‘  BOX  3503>  Kura^  New-’ 


WANTED:  An  all  around  farmer.  Prefer  one 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  raising  turkeys. 
Have  a  five  room  cottage  available  with  all 
modem  conveniences.  Good  salary.  Must  be 
f*  sober  and  reliable  man.  Please  write 
Hickory  Valley  Farm,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


Washington  Outlook 

(Continued  from  Page  342) 

rigid  supports.  Next  year  high  price 
supports  can  probably  be  killed,  they 
continue,  and  in  the  meantime  why 
risk  splitting  the  Republican  Party 
wide  open  in  an  election  year? 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
continues  to  work  on  ideas  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  price-support  stocks  of 
butter  at  reduced  prices  in  ordinary 
channels  of  trade,  but  is  delaying 
any  final  decisions  pending  some  fi¬ 
nal  results  on  how  April  1  price  cuts 
affected  consumer  buying.  The  De¬ 
partment  had  hoped  that  the  price 
support  cut  from  90  to  75  per  cent 
of  parity,  and  the  average  drop  at 
retail  of  eight  to  10  cents,  would  spur 
consumer  buying  of  butter.  Through 
mid-April,  officials  conceded,  results 
had  been  discouraging.  Meanwhile, 
the  Dairy  Situation  Report  predicted 
that  price  drops  on  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  should  result  in  increased  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  public  of  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “at  least  two  billion 
pounds  or  more”  of  whole  milk.  Milk 
production  is,  however,  expected  to 
rise  even  more  than  that  this  year. 

Pending  the  end  of  USD  A  soul- 
searching  on  ways  to  dispose  of  a 
dairy  stockpile  which  on  April  1  had 
reached  381  million  pounds  of  butter, 
463  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  669 
million  pounds  of  dried  milk,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  has  offered  to  sell  butter 
for  recombination  with  nonfat  dry 
milk  to  be  sold  as  liquid  milk  in 
friendly  foreign  nations.  Since  USDA 
butter  contains  salt,  Benson  will  per¬ 
mit  ^purchasers  to  sell  the  butter  in 
open  market,  provided  that  they 
Aiy  an  equal  amount  of  U.  S-pro- 
uuced  butterfat  for  recombination 
for  sale  abroad.  Harry  Lando 


CORPORATION  interested  in  farm  manager 
experienced  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  State 
references,  qualifications,  salary  desired.  Write 
to  Personnel  Department,  Sunshine  Packing 
Corporation,  North  East,  Penna, 


SRmIFRNlw-YVorklrd  running  mi]L  BOX  3511, 

E*erUficaUoifDfnleaT?er’  sfandard>  Permanent 

Pennsylvania,  desires  po- 

Rural  New-Yorlfer'3  Pennsylyapia-  BOX  3509, 


By-BBBY  man,  experienced,  garden,  poultry 
Ru^a?  New^YirkTr0  6rate  WageS’  BOX  3512> 


SI,NGLE  young  woman,  reliable,  experienced 
in  general  farm  work.  Have  chauffeur’s 
license.  BOX  3510,  Rural  New-Yorker 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  Cost  of  living  bonus,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hours  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworxh  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


F "basis.  bBx^, 


WANTED:  House-mothers  for  boys.  Experi- 
er.ce  and  good  education  required.  On  bus 
line  and  near  city.  Reply  BOX  3410,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  clean,  for  two  adults, 
j  no  children;  live  in  country,  modern  con- 
i  vemences.  BOX  3502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST  class  married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  no  drinker.  Good  wages.  Modern  four 
room  „ house.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX 
3501,  Rural  New-Yorker.  « 

OLDER  man  in  good  health  with  personal 
references  to  live  permanently  with  good 
family  in  country  for  room  and  board  and  a 
bonus  of  $50  a  month  in  return  for  light 
chores.  BOX  3500,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Pcattk-NT^rm  ewpu0yed  af  manager  at  large 

agrlcultmff  11  tl?°.nsider  any  Position  m 

urab  field  that  requires  a  driving 
ability  and  a  capacity  for  responsibility 
married,  two  children.  Experienced 
"raJnS?  m  anirnal  husbandry,  field 

encel  pr?ciVctloU  HiShest  refer- 

ences.  8Ua  3518,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  mother’s  helper,  for  mother 
and  two  children;  good  home:  lovely  sur- 
roundings;  live  in  as  one  of  family.  Mrs. 
Gerhardt.  27  Gienside  Road,  South  Orange 
New  Jersey. 


Y?,FN*G  oouple,  6,000  Leghorn  egg  farm. 

Western  New  York.  Must  be  capable  and 
ambitious.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Comfortable 
4-room  home.  Excellent  pay  and  advancement. 
!• .  R.  Scott,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS:  De  Laval  machine;  must  strip 
Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
fpr  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per  month: 

days  a  week  Tucan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Protestant  home,  permanent 
position,  salary,  suburban  Philadelphia.  Four 
children,  6  to  16.  Will  furnish  transportation 
References  requried.  Arthur  Hoch,  730  Yale 
Ave..  Swarthmore,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Roller  m  fast  saw  mill,  300,000  ft 
3ob.  Only  the  best  need  apply.  J 
Wilbur  Rice,  843  Main  St.,  Wilbraham;  Mass! 

wORK)NG  manager  for  Eastern  Penna  farm 

Should  have  farm  background  and/or  college 
training  in  dairying.  Must  know  how  to  do 
all  farm  jobs,  plan  work  and  keep  records 
Farm  has  260  acres;  milking  30  head,  herd 
population  70;  grow  all  grain  and  hav  used' 
equipped  with  all  machines  and  good"  build- 
mgs.  Modern  home  and  usual  benefits  avail¬ 
able.  Will  pay  up  to  $300  per  month.  Share 
base  operation  possibility  to  right  man.  Write 
giving  full  details  on  training,  former  em¬ 
ployment,  age,  family,  when  available,  and 
salary  expected.  Schaffhausen,  42  Main  St 
Irvington,  New  York.  ’ 


wOrK.ING  farmer  for  a  smali  registered  herd 
of  Holstein  cows.  Must  be  experienced  in 
breeding  cows,  handling  farm  machinery. 
Permanent  job,  good  pay,  house  and  privi- 
leges  Reference  requested.  This  farm  is  in 
North  Jersey.  BOX  3514,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Business  Bit 

A  Look  at  the  Pigs  —  In  sponsor¬ 
ing  another  hog  judging  contest  this 
year,  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Company,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  terramycin  and 
other  nutritive  and  veterinary  anti¬ 
biotics,  has  published  an  informative, 
^■2-page  booklet  entitled  “How  to 
Judge  a  Hog.”  It  is  written  by 
Leonard  W.  Beadle,  a  vo-ag  teacher 
jrom  Wisconsin  who  won  the  $5,000 
fil’st  prize  in  last  year’s  contest.  Illus- 
trated  by  photographs  and  sketches, 
ine  booklet  considers  the  hog’s 
^eight,  head  and  neck,  forequarters, 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  for  Connecticut  dairy 
°?  F10??  ^eral  £rofR  sharing  basis 
with  guaranteed  salary.  Herfect  opportunity 
J9}*  reliable  sober  man.  Write  details.  BOX 
3515,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

DAIRY  Farms:  Large  stocked  or  bare  farms 

PitV^o'nSm-§U  farms.  Village  homes.  List  free 
Ph?£|  236frm  Agency’  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

NG-  384:  140  acre  dairy  farm  on  macadam,  65 

roomfS  htthly  ieveI  Ullage.  Good  house,  five 
rooms,  bath,  furnace.  Barn,  26  stanrhinnc 

Skds>  milking  machine,  milk  house,  elec¬ 
ts1,-?,  ?Uo.  19  cows,  10  others,  two  trac¬ 

tors,  farm  tools;  $20,000.  No.  1017:  130  acre 
valley  dairy  farm  on  macadam;  good  house 
seven  rooms,  bath,  electricity;  barn.  25  ties’ 
milking  machine,  miik  house,  elec- 
tnc  cooler;  silo;  tool  shed,  young  stock  barn 
hen  house,  garage;  22  head  cows  and  heifers’ 

new  tractor,  tools;  $19,500.  No.  1025  190  acres 

h™,i2aCiandam’  80  ?cr?s  gently  sloping  tillage! 
^  bath,  furnace;  barn,  36  ties 

siYo^lf ’  cowskeu  h°use,  electric  cooler; 

No  inRs?0^?’,11  0lhers:  tractor,  tools;  $20,000. 
No.  1065.  250  acres  on  macadam;  80  acres  trac- 
tor  tillable;  attractive  house,  eight  rooms 
ottier  ^eeti-icILy;  good  barn,  40  ties,  bucket!;’ 
clsh  s  |-  To  settle  estate.  $12,500;  $5,500 
casn.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

SLBBING  village  home,  garden,  like  rent 
Details.  Perry,  Bnerhill  2,  Penna. 


stogcTeSOdU^re0f  -^etwo  ^apartmentsf6  larTe 

Terms.  '  stg^^el90  yeariy’ 

^^R,  26  cows  and  equipment  Milk 

EOXke™Up  tv?"  %rm  can  be  leased. 

HPX  o 505,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pro^TRKouter?8'.  Tioga  bounty  '’"ncw1^ 

p 1 aces! 1 " s t  e arn  la^ge™  eqSd^ouUrJ 

$  m'lnri  ■  °,ther  outbuildings,  exceflent  §uy  at 
Johnson  S*  N^ToYk.  ^  Real  Bstate’ 

Hampshire  dairy  farm:  110  acres 
feraLfi  automatic  drinking  cups  lie-ups 

for  36  head  now  has  30  head  16  milkine 

mem”  ^lT^no  °Ua6'  Si1o-p  fakm  tools  and  c-qmp- 
Nlw  ’Hampshire  3  E'  Pe)]etier.  Marlboro, 

WANTED:  Stony  acreage  suitable  for  quarry- 
PeSn_R^eSi  °nN.  Y  Dellacroce.  226  Holt  Drive, 

r^juall  farm  or  house,  city  or  bus 
67hN4wStYSr£riCe-  P-  °‘  B°X  22'  ^W  YoFk 

31 ItWrv  F“m*  ‘»g 

sat 

Wmk:IE?ashVer^OSX  a3620egnec{i?’  ^?rm’  ]owest 

-  °UX  352°.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

it?  DING  hunting  lodge,  near  Albany  N  Y 

iSHHB 

good  Holstem  cows,  12  heifers  all  2? 

kSoot”  pg?”cJB%a  T't* 

afe.ite' ,ist 


E  gas  ^station  W1?5r^  i!lness  m«st  dispose  of 
barn,  seven  ’  acres  °  of  hnf’  r^toLe’  garage, 
YoCrkfr.  tW°  r0ads’  BOX  3526  Rural0CNewl 


Manhat- 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore.  Realtor  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  lew  taxes  Homes 
farms,  businesses.  H.  Wallace  Realtv’ 

R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware  ace  Realty, 


EASTERN  Shore  farms,  homes,  waterfronts 
boro?mMdSeS’  S  KaUer’  Eroker’  Greens: 


^eICalIi»JSt’’$9f5O0Ur  oaC1iS’  TSPring’ 

Gardiner,  New  York  ’  5J30'  °-  s-  Jansen, 

^makTng^sS1  canly  'eq,Vipped  with  60  head 

clSner  ®  149°  acres  Ntw  ba?p 

Orange  County f  ’  owner  wan?s°mfchouSet-  in 
Mlchaels,  Broker.  wlghingtonvAle.  %  ?tlre‘ 


SS l;;2*3?cSsTl?l“i‘o?sd"s 

DELAWARE.  miidWinters,  low  tides' "kernes'  Ru  w*- YoF-kLr. 3nd  ^^PP^'bOX 

farms.  businesscc  W  T  ~  FOR  Sale  m-  T-t  — - - - - 

LathSaams  °rc?pTtoi  m)les  from 

market  Good  class  one 

BOX  3528,  Rural  ^°New  ^Yorker’  modern  barn- 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and"  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
u. y  1? ’ 3 ni 1  a-r  )°cation.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  New  York. 


DIRECT  from  owner,  270  acres.  Concrete  rnaH 
-  New  $20,000  barn  95%  complete.  Twelve  other 
buildings.  Stable  capacity  100  cattle  Double 
house,  two  baths;  electricity,  R.f.d’ ■  school 
bus.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  New  York 
175  miles.  $50,000  investment.  Sell  for  insured 

hi  ancc°f i,bTldings  S3,M°0'  one  sixth  down 
«  31  ,years-  3^,2%  interest  amortization 
ba?i?  p  rellable  parties  who  have  to  start 
with  at  least  30  cows,  tractor  and  some  equin- 

Xnr  WSntp  IB  health  neceStes^his 
oner.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BBIBB  Slashed:  Lovely  small  farm,  level  land 
crStlF1  highway,  good  buildings,  5-roorri 

Montgomery  Realty! 


VILLAGE 


—  grocery  store,  doing  excellent 
^abiie.  business,  modern  8-room  house 
nSw6v  between  Binghamton  and  Cortland’ 
New  York;  owner  selling  due  to  ill  henlti-i 
Werts,  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


FARMER:  Must  know  dairying,  field  work 
machinery.  Permanent  connection  for  right 
man;  good  pay,  farm  produce  and  one  family 
house  offered  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  New  Jersey.  Phone  evenings  Calif  on 


MAN  or  couple  for  modern  poultry  farm 
_  9ood  hving  quarters  and  good  pay 

New 6 1  Yorit1 '  457’  R’  D’  h  Monticello; 


Small  place,  two  business  women 
3-day  week-end,  separate  cottage;  modern 
equipment  Apnl-November.  Couple  may  have 
coita^e,  November-April.  BOX  3517,  Rural 


18«v^iiSF*sti0ck?^  farm-  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
i  location,  on  macadam  road,  good 

7-room  house.  25  stanchion  dairy  barn  22 
head  stock,  full  line  of  good  machinery  build- 
ranged"  ^BentcoiulitW  $16,500  tomsar- 
New6  YorlfertS  Real  Estates-  Johnson  City, 

21I-^,CRE  ^,dairy  farm.  near  Windsor,  N.  Y.. 
.  .  rooirie  County,  9-room  house,  drivethrou^h 
^jfnnn  hlarn '  ..P2:000-  stocked  and  equipped' 
New°  York '  Werts  Real  Eslate,  Johnson  (City’, 


$6,000,  Wm.  Rogers,  R.  p,  j,  Nineveh!'  ]f  y 

FRUITS  and  foods 


NnJwX%at%hei?riblst°raBusheiand  grapefruit 

you  pay  the  express  +or  mixed  $2.50; 

Rmgk’sy  GnwesXPPmrioif;f 1  Pa!- ktl°yi/(i?a(anteed' 

CPaiYERpreDaidy:«i  ®8'J5:  amber  $7.75. 

1/2 1'bushS®Sdlg§1J3-5|’U ff 1 hefSxed  p:!0: 

Largo,  Florida  Walsingham  Groves, 

C??uYd  pL^VVTey:  Pounds  $1.75;  10- 

5-pound  pails  c$i3025e’r  L?sntpa,d  third  zone.’  Six 
^Ha?ry  T.Cl^Ie$3^mg^ppf^^rd 


PgREon?r5deibAcYnerTo°ftt  JSSfi®  syrup  ®7'5« 

Prepaid  third  r  a  giaP1ei  sugar  $6.00. 

st"  Hudson  Falls.’  New^" Yorkn°ldS’  50  Maple 


^dhmikf,  j'Tis.  Jl?95eyExtFractedby5  fbs6 
Marathon,  New  York  prepaid-  Charles  Peet, 


J.  Ave&.  “lAmS.  “fejg-tjg 

S58&.  lfrS„,aA11  P«<PM"dSJof'50Ac?a 


RSH-Tfp,20:lcSeven  room  house,  bath,  attached 
toarage,  16  acres,  business  location’  $9  500 

New6  York.  Mawby’  Ht*  Richfield  Springs; 


RELIABLE  middleaged  couple  desire  care- 
P^Rion,  exchange  part  rent.  BOX 
3516,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Union,  New  Jersey. 


fi°dy  characteristics,  rear  quarters  c  es  e1’ 
and  general  appearance  as  the  points 
t0  analyze  in  judging  a  hog.  A  fore- 
wai'd  to  the  judging  story  is  written 
py  Arthur  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Iowa  State 
college.  Copies  of  the  “How  to  Judge 
a  Hog”  booklet  may  be  obtained 


MIDDLEAGED  man  or  couple  for  country 
resort.  Man  take  care  lawns;  woman  to 
Insist  house.  Small  salary  and  board.  May- 
September.  Write  Weldons,  Glencliff  House 
Jefferson  Hts„  Catskill,  N.  Y.  «ouse, 

IF  you're  the  kind  of  person  whose  word 
afcPptf d  most  readily  by  those  who  know 
you  best,  if  you  want  to  get  into  real  estate 
with  a  growing  agency;  if  you’re  a  tireless 
worker;  write  for  test  questions.  Strictly 
commission;  New  York  and  New  England 
Realty>  264-RNY,  Man- 


FREE  64-page  catalog.  Camps,  farms,  homes 

businesses;  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices*  New 

S,rdkM“i/c?ip?K  N;oLff“f 

S°eir  SSZ,B&  ^bA/mLc'SS??; 


2°LACREddairy  farm>  54  cow  bam.  10-room 
house,  4-room  garage  apartment  brook 
lake  S1^e;  $35,000.  350  acre  dairy  farm,  two 

houses,  barn  m  need  of  repairing:  $25  000 
Emily  Vail,  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


BARM  arid  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
17?r Penna  States'  west's  5-H,  PitteburgL 


a il d  yard  men,  milk  carriers,  wages 
li100  peL  rnonth'  Plus  room  and  board 
Tuscan  JDairy_  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave. 


WANTED :  Reliable  housekeeper  with  refer- 
Ru,naCieSNew-Yoiekerr!y  gentlemep’  BOX  3522, 


R*  N-  ,.?T  licensed,  practical;  good  working? 
conditions;  to  live  in.  References  required 


without  charge  by  writing  to  Chas.  New'Yoikei 
Riizer  and  Co.,  Inc.,  630  Flushing 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  1,  1954 


One  hour  from  N.  t'  c^BOX  Ce3523eQ Rmal 


accepted  most  readily  by  those  who  know  ZULK  ^  check  $14,000.  Choice  dairy  farm,  hlgh- 
- *  — -  '  '  -  .  way  location  near  Fredericksburg,  Va  se¬ 
lect  herd,  26  milkers,  nine  heigers,  bull  trac- 
Qnr’t-uUlii  linie  machmery  included,  154  acres 
90  tillable  loam,  40  acres  watered  pasture 
private  lake,  6-room  farmhouse,  two  porches’ 
tw°  new  cemented  barns.  36x48  and  56x11’ 
Stock  and  machinery  alone  'worth 
$14,000,  annual  milk  check  $14,000.  Real  da^ry- 

Non?Q  9RnmwMRStcme  Geen-  Financing  arranged, 
burg  Virgmia  Sherman’  R'  D-  L  Fredericks- 


SELF-  SUFFICIENT  man,  or  two  men  or 
couple,  room  and  board  for  approximately 
two  hours  daily  work  per  person  Writer’s 
farm.  BOX  3524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  HiVMPSHIRE  dairy  farm:  119  acres  level 
land,  productive,  machine  worked,  Tie-ups 
50  cows  Unfailing  water  supply;  10-room 
home.  Buildings  need  some  repairs'  eight 
S''es  iarge  city.  Price  $12,000.  A.  Lallfer, 

2476  Cancia  Road,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.,  N.  Y. :  On  hard  road  165 
acres,  120  tractor  worked,  two  barns’,  40 
stanchions  other  buildings.  House  seven  rooms 
running  water,  wells,  springs,  pond,  electric’ 
telephone,  school  bus,  R.  F.  D.  milk  pickun 
For  dairy,  beef,  sheep.  BOX  3506,  RuraP 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Privirte  Hospitsil,  Johnson  Citv 
mothers’  case^klpt  comLil^^  care;  unwed  , 

SfeJjaT  BOX  hM07e.leHur«l°yN^-^^]y  ■ 
Shafflr,  R  Ch.  T  t  rL  Arief  Pca°oklng'  Bepha  ' 

inj^S:d'  °n  a  fa™-  :• 

BOARDERS :  Farm  brook  Yivor - 1 i — 

WA^NTFD^ fmnfarmhouse  near  Manhattan  bus 

teachers  weekends  school-  ' 

Rural  New-Yorker  d  vacatlonS-  Box  3521, 


_ _ MISCELLANEOUS 

TED .  Antique  postcards  iQnn  iqtc:  r..-  : 

Hgvlyfepark‘  Av?.d  wStr ^iice‘  Alt^  1 


QUEEN  Bees: 


New  Jersey. 


Marcellus,  New  York. 


WANTED: 


c+atA  wA  r88?.  ■  ‘-Pus  baled  mulching  hirb 

within  300  miie^N' V™”™™  Lhr<te  top  lo‘s 
New  Jersey  LYN’  Bashmg  Ridge. 


F?S  S<fin:  John  Bean  Sprav 
150  gallon,  steel  tank 


er,  used  once, 


Must  sell  immediately.  BOX  3508  w  e 

Yorker  or  telephone  '  WAtkins  9-551RUral  Nev’” 


■» 


GfcSOUW*?  D.SSti 

tractor  FUEL?  LP  GAS? 


2-PLOV/,  1  -ROW  MODEL  B<* 


WHICH  IS  YOUR 
LOWEST  COST  FUEL? 


v ‘'gasoline 


Builf  with  narrow,  adjustable,  1-row  tread  *  *  o 
Hi-Torque  powered  to  bandFe  any  2-plow  job  — 

V  TRACTOR  FUEL  that's  {he  new  MM,  Made!  BG  tractor!  Front  and 

rear  tread  quickly  adjust  fa  40-inch  minimum 
row  spacing.  Built  for  full  l-raw  visibility. 


when  you  buy  an 


tractpr 


you  name  the  fuel!  that  saves  you  most ! 


/gasoline 

^DIESEL  FUEL 
v'lp  GAS 
v' TRACTOR  FUEi 


4-PLOW  MODEL  Ui> 

Hitch  this  Model  UB  to  a  hefty  4-pfow  load,  and 
just  see  Ihow  that  tremendous  power  fakes  hold!: 
On  diesel  fuel,  LP  gas,  gasoline,  or  tractor  fuel; 
you  get  real  capacity,  real;  fuel  economy.  Cen¬ 
terline  steering,  a  powerful  new  T  2-volt  elec¬ 
trical  system,  and  sealed,  split-beam  headlights 
— this  Model  UB  has  them  all. 


ARE  YOU  FUEL-WISE? 

Which  fuel  in  your  area  gives  you  the  big¬ 
gest  savings  this  year'!  —next  year? — long 
range?  When  you  buy  your  Minneapolis- 
Moline  tractor, you  name  the  fuel  that  costs 
you  least.  You  save,  too,  because  of  the 
way  MM  tractors  and  power-matched  MM 
machines  put  every  ounce  of  developed 
power  to  profitable,  year-round  use.  Trac¬ 
tors  like  the  2-plow  Model  BF,  the  3-plow 
Model  ZB,  and  the  4-plow  Model  UB  give 
you  your  choice  of  three  front  end  types  . . . 
single  wheel,  dual  wheels,  or  wide  adjust¬ 
able  wheels— they’ll  work  for  you  in  all  your 
crops.  Advantages  like  Uni-Matic  hydraulic 
power  for  •  implement  control,  live  power 
take-off,  and  powerful  12-volt  electrical  sys¬ 
tems  on  all  tractors  3-plow  power  or  over, 
'make  MM  tractors  leaders  in  advanced  de¬ 
sign  .  .  .  leaders  in  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

YOU  SAVE  AS  YOU  FARM 

Day  after  day,  you  tally  more  work  done 
with  your  MM  tractor,  against  less  money 
spent  for  fuel.  Because  your  MM  tractor  is 
built  to  stand  up  to  long,  grueling  service 
year-in,  year-out,  you  count  these  savings 
as  a  permanent  addition  to  your  profit  mar¬ 
gin.  One  MM  tractor  owner  writes:  “My 
Model  U  factory-equipped  for  LP  gas  has 
run  more  than  9  years  with  the  original 
pistons  and  valves.”  Heavier,  huskier  con¬ 
struction  throughout,  larger  bearing  areas. 


big-capacity  fuel  and  oil  filters,  more  effi¬ 
cient  cooling— these  advantages  mean 
longer  life  . . .  real  dependability  . . .  lasting 
low-cost  performance, 

YOU  SAVE  ON  REPAIRS 

Not  only  are  all  IVjM  tractors  built,  lubri¬ 
cated  and  cooled  for  longer  life  and  reduced 
wear,  but  they  are  designed  to  make  any 
necessary  repairs  and  servicing  far  easier 
and  less  expensive.  On  the  ZB,  UB  and  G 
cylinder  blocks  are  cast  in  pairs  separate 
from  the  crankcase  for  easy  removal  and 
replacement.  Inspection  and  servicing  of 
bearings,  connecting  rods  and  valves  is  a 
quick,  and  simple  job  because  MM  intended 
it  should  be.  You’ll  be  able  to  keep  your 
MM  tractor  in  tip-top  shape  through  years 
of  service... at  a  low  cost  that  will  amaze  you. 

YOU  PROFIT  EVERY  WAY 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  your  tractor 
and  fuel  dollar  goes  farther  and  does  more, 
when  you  spend  it  on  an  MM  tractor. 
Whether  you  farm  a  40  or  a  section  .  .  „ 
whether  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  LP  gas,  or 
tractor  fuel  is  most  economical  in  your  lo¬ 
cality— MM  power  puts  you  ahead  when, 
you  buy  and  as  you  farm.  Get  the  facts! 
Pick  the  tractor  size  and  fuel  that’s  right  for 
you.  Then  see  your  MM  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  show  you,  on  your  own  farm,  why  MM 
tractor  performance  means  tractor  power 
profits  for  you! 


/gasoline 
YtRACTOR  FUEL 

2-PLOW  MODEL  BF 

Here’s  2-plow  power  that’s  built  to 
cost  you  less  ...  e  boor  by 

the  acre.  Hi-Torque  powered  for  top 
performance  on  gasoline  or  tractor 
fuel,  this  Model  BF  gives  yu  the 
same  lugging  ability  over  a  nidK. 
range  of  engine  speeds,  Higl-c-'  ’>  -ft. 
pression  cylinder  beads,  sp>  a*’  1  Iff 
shaped  and  heaed  manifold:,  end 
"fixed-jet”  earburefion  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  engine  advantages  *hat 
give'  the  BF  more  GO  .  of  far  fo*«r 
fuel  costs,. 


3-PLOW  MODEL  ZB 

If  your  farm  calls  for  full  3-plow  power,  vision- 
lined  design,  plus  maneuverability  and  speed 
that  really  covers  ground,  test  drive  the  new 
Model  ZB.  See  for  yourself  how  the  ZB  gefs 
more  useful  power  out  of  every  penny’s  worth 
of  fuel  .  .  .  earns  more,  by  doing  more  for  you. 
Equipped  for  gasoline,  LP  gas,  or  tractor  fuel, 
with  a  complete  line  of  power  matched  ma¬ 
chines. 


THUS  m  DIESEL  ENGINE  SHOWS  YOU 
THE  mm  ADVANTAGES  TO  LOOK  FOR: 


Min  neapolis-Mo  line 

MINNEAPOLIS  i,  MINNESOTA 


A  AIL  THIb  luu *  whh 

RE  cut  FI  -  WISP  ! 


®t-0 


Mbnneapous-Moline 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA  pj* 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  information  on  the  MM  tractors  £ 
checked  below.  I  farm  . . .  cures* 

Please  send  your  FUEL-WISE  Book— free  of  charge.  3f  Z 

□  MODEL  BG  □  GASOLINE  □  TRACTOR  FUEI.  \ 

□  MODEL  BF  □  GASOLINE  □TRACTOR  FUEL 

□  MODEL  UB  □  GASOLINE  □  DIESEL  FUEL  □  LP  GASD  TRACTOR  F  •_ 

□  MODEL  ZB  □  GASOLINE  QLP  GAS  □  TRACTOR  FUEL  ® 

□  MODEL  G  □  GASOLINE  □  LP  GAS  □  DIESEL  FUEL  □  TRACTOR  FU» 


Name . 


RFD . 


.Box. 


Post  Office . 


/gasoline 
vYp  gas 
V  tractor 

FUEL 


GASOLINE 
^DIESEL  FUEL 
vTp  GAS 
^ TRACTOR  FUEL 


5- PLOW  MODEL  G 

For  BIG  production,  on  a  scale  that  means 
rock-bottom  per-acre  costs,  power  your 
farm  with  this  mighty  Model  G.  Plow 
with  5  moldboard  bottoms,  a  T  0-foof 
Wheatland  Disc  plow  or  a  T  4-foot  diseor- 
harrow  .  .  .  seed  with  multiple  drill  hook- 
ups  that  cover  acre*  in  minutes- — on  every 
job,  m  every  season,  youfre  money 
ahead  with  the  power-packed  G.  Take 
your  pick  of  a  high-compression  gasoline 
engine,  a  factory-equipped  LP  gas  en¬ 
gine,  a  tractor  fuel  engine,  or  a  new 

6- cyiinder  diesel  engine  developed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  G, 


MM-LANOVA  CON¬ 
TROLLED  TURBULENCE 
COMBUSTION 


PRECISION-TYPE 
BABBITT  AND 
TRI-METAL  BEARINGS 


2-STAGE  FUEL 
FILTER, 

SINGLE-PLUNGER 
INJECTION  PUMP 


FORCE-FEED 

LUBRICATION 


STELLITE  EXHAUST 
VALVE  INSERTS 

CONTROLLED 
PRESSURF.  COOLING 
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Now!  TWO  Great  New 


Harvesters 


Model  66 
PULL-TYPE 

Six-foot 


Here  they  come  —  bringing  you  the  biggest 
harvest  news  of  the  year! 

TWO  new  All-Chop  Harvesters  now 
make  possible  —  for  every  farm  —  a  harvest 
system  that  assures  increased  returns  from 
many  crops. 


They're  both  BIGGER  .  .  .  both  real 
All- Chop  Harvesters  with  hundred-crop 
capacity,  ranging  from  tough-threshing  grass 
seeds  to  brittle  beans  and  dryland  sorghums. 
Both  are  priced  for  home  ownership.  With 
your  own  machine,  you'll  be  ready  to  har¬ 
vest  when  crops  and  weather  are  just  right. 

Above  all  —  they  live  up  to  the  name 
All- Crop  Harvester,  famous  for  its  ability 
to  meet  the  supreme  test  of  rank,  down 
crops  and  green- tangled  growth  in  the  grain. 

You'll  find  all  these  unmistakable  features 
©f  a  genuine  All- Crop  in  the  Model  66  and 
Model  100  —  here  now  for  a  more  profit¬ 
able  harvest  tuned  to  the  times! 


Model  lOO 
SELF-PROf 

9-f».  or  12-f». 


New  Model  100  SELF-PROPELLED  is 
powered  by  the  dynamic  new  WD-45 
Power- Crater  engine,  rear-mounted  for 
easy  servicing.  New  unmatched  ease  of 
handling,  with  pilot-vision  controls,  30  for¬ 
ward  speed  settings  in  two  ranges,  low 
streamlining,  balanced  weight  distribution. 

Built  into  BOTH  machines  are  the  har 
vesting  principles  of  a  true  ALL-CROP 
Harvester :  Wide-flow  feeding,  wide,  spiral- 
bar  cylinder  with  Quick  Speed-Changer, 
all-rubber  shelling  surfaces,  air  blast  sep¬ 
aration  with  oversize  Step-Up  strawrack, 
close-cutting  header,  genuine  Allis-Chal- 
mers  V-Belt  drives. 


flUIS-CHALMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  .  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


AU-CROP  ond  POWER-CRATER 
o>e  Allis-Cholmeri  jrcidemorks 


FOR  MORE  ACRES  •  MORE  CROPS  •  MORE  PROFIT 


Corn  in  Alokomo 

Since  we  have  been  in  the  South, 
we  learned  some  things  about  corn 
we  did  not  know  before.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  way 
corn  is  grown  here  in  the  South  and 
the  way  it  was  grown  on  Long  Island 
up  to  some  15  years  ago  before  1 
left  there,  came  south  of  the  Great 
Divide  and  settled  here. 

As  a  boy  on  my  father’s  farm,  we 
used  to  work  the  cornfield  several 
times  Down  here  the  ground  is 
plowed  in  the  Spring  (you  don’t  see 
fields  plowed  in  the  Fall);  it  is  lev¬ 
eled  and  the  corn  planted  six  or 
eight  inches  in  a  row  and  covered 
about  two.  When  it  gets  about  two 
inches  high,  the  soil  is  scratched; 
then,  when  the  corn  is  about  a  foot 
high,  they  disk  the  soil  against  the 
plants.  When  it  is  about  two  feet 
high,  soda  is  applied  between  every 
other  two  rows  and  that  is  all  that 
is  done  until  the  corn  is  ready  to 
harvest.  The  fields  are  almost  as 
smooth  as  if  rye  or  oats  were  planted 
on  them.  The  rows  are  about  four 
feet  apart  with  the  seed  16  to  18 
inches  in  the  row  . 

When  I  acquired  my  place,  the  soil 
was  quite  poor  and  the  field  ne¬ 
glected.  In  1951,  three  acres  yielded 
14  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1952  I  got 
24  bushels.  Then,  in  the  Fall,  ,the 
ground  was  plowed,  with  the  crab 
grass  and  stalks  turned  under,  plow¬ 
ed  again  in  the  Spring,  and  planted. 
That  year  I  got  34  and  one-half 
bushels  which  is  considerably  above 
the  state  average  of  22  bushels  for 
the  year.  I  have  never  seen  any  100- 
bushel  fields  anywhere. 

This  was  contrary  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  all  my  neighbors  because  I 
planted  my  corn  at  the  wrong  time 
of  the  moon.  They  all  plant  by  the 
moon  here.  And  this  was  after  my 
neighbor  planted  his  corn  according 
to  the  moon  in  1952;  the  ground 
crusted  over  it  and  instead  of  the 
corn  coming  through,  it  bent  over  and 
had  to  be  replanted.  Last  year,  he 
planted  his  cotton  also  by  the  moon, 
and  had  to  replant  it,  too.  This  year 
he  is  again  waiting  for  the  moon  to 
plant  his  Irish  potatoes. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
farm  work  in  the  North  and  here. 
Where  up  your  way  it  is  strenuous, 
here  they  take  it  quite  leisurely.  No¬ 
body  rushes,  we  don’t  exert  our¬ 
selves,  never  work  up  a  perspiration 
or  get  out  of  breath.  About  the  only 
time  people  puff  around  here  is  when 
they  are  lighting  their  pipes.  One 
good  result  from  this  is  that  they 
live  much  longer.  In  most  homes  one 
finds  people  well  in  their  eighties 
and  nineties.  l.  a.  s. 
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New  Preservative 

for  Grass  Silage 

By  R.  W.  SWIFT 


HE  production  and  utilization  of 
forage  crops  is  a  subject  of  in¬ 
creasing  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  on  American  livestock 
and  dairy  farms.  Forage  crops 
are  produced  to  furnish  feed 
for  animals  and  to  maintain  or  improve  soil 
productivity;  and  the  development  of  new 
farming  methods  and  machinery  and  of  new 
grasses  and  legumes  iias  been  directed  toward 
maximum  yields  of  livestock  feed.  This  has 
placed  more  importance  on  howT  best  to  har¬ 
vest  and  preserve  surplus  forage  crops  during 
the  seasons  they  grow  most  rapidly  and 
are  of  greatest  nutritive  value,  the  times,  un¬ 
fortunately,  when  the  weather  is  least  favor- 
abe  for  their  harvesting. 

Haymaking  is  probably  the  oldest  and  most 
common  method  of  preserving  forage  for  use 
during  the  winter  season.  Forage  crops  are 
generally  most  nutritious  at  early  stages  of 
maturity  but,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
unsettled  weather  makes  field  curing  of  them 
at  these  times  very  difficult.  As  a  result,  the 
nutrients  of  huge  tonnages  of  potentially  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  are  lost  each  year  either  because 
unsettled  weather  postpones  harvest  until  the 
crop  is  over-ripe  or  because,  if  cut  at  the 
proper  time,  wet  weather  then  markedly  re¬ 
duces  its  feeding  value. 

Old  Methods  of  Ensiling  Grass 

Ensiling  grass,  as  a  method  of  preserving  it, 
up  until  recent  years  has  developed  rather 
slowly  because  the  results  of  the  process  were 
not  always  predictable.  Complete  failure  to 
produce  edible  feed  was  by  no  means  un¬ 
common,  and  much  of  the  grass  silage  made 
without  a  preservative,  even  though  edible, 
had  an  extremely  obnoxious  odor.  ( The  term, 
grass  silage,  as  commonly  used,  includes  the 
legumes  like  alfalfa  and  clover,  as  well  as  the 
grasses. )  Satisfactory  grass  silage  can  be  made 
without  a  preservative  by  wilting  the  grass  to 


about  65  per  cent  moisture,  especially  if  the 
percentage  of  legumes  in  the  forage  is  low,  or 
if,  as  in  the  case  of  red  clover,  the  content  of 
soluble  carbohydrates  is  high.  Wilting,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  not  only  favorable  weather  but 
also  sharp  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
water  lost  during  the  wilting  process.  Chemi¬ 
cal  changes  which  take  place  during  this  dry¬ 
ing  are  usually  unmeasured  and  often  ignored. 
Most  of  the  silage  made  this  way  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor,  too. 

Preservatives  used  in  the  past  have  been 
either  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  a  readily  fer¬ 
mentable  carbohydrate,  such  as  molasses  or 
one  of  the  cereal  grains,  to  furnish  fuel  for 
the  acid-forming  type  of  fermentation  and, 
then,  to  consequently  accumulate  organic  acids 
in  sufficient  concentration  to  stop  bacterial 
action.  Acceptable  silages  can  be  made  with 
these  substances,  but  the  process  is  wasteful 
as  some  of  them  are  expensive  and  may  be 
largely  lost  in  the  fermentation  process. 
Molasses  is,  moreover,  not  very  convenient  to 
handle. 

The  second  general  kind  of  preservative 
used  has  been  the  acids  which  produce  con¬ 
ditions  too  acid  for  bacterial  action.  Acids  such 
as  hydrochloric,  sulfuric  and  phosphoric  have 
been  used,  but  their  use  has  been  generally 
discontinued  in  this  country  because  of  diffi¬ 
cult  handling  and  their  adverse  effects  on  the 
digestive  system  and  the  mineral  metabolism 
of  cattle. 

A  More  Satisfactory  Method 

Three  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Animal 
Nutrition  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
began  experimental  silage  work  using  a  pre¬ 
servative  never  previously  used  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  chemical,  a  white,  free-flowing  and 
granular  powder  called  sodium  meta-bisulfite 
(  anhydrous  sodium  bisulfite  ).  Three  years  were 
spent  on  intensive  testing  of  it  in  carefully 
controlled  experimentation  which  included 


Molasses,  grains,  pulps, 
acids  and  gas  have  all 
been  used  to  keep  the 
silage  good  as  the  grass. 

Is  the  new  free  •flowing 
powder,  sodium  bisulfite , 
the  best  of  them  -mil? 

measurements  of  nutritive  value,  color,  odor, 
lactic  and  butyric  acids  and  palatability.  Ease 
of  application,  cost  and  loss  of  nutrients  from 
the  silo  were  also  taken  into  account.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  announcement  in  August  of 

1952,  a  station  report  was  issued  in  April, 

1953,  recommending  the  material’s  use  as  a 
preservative  for  grass  silage.  The  acceptance 
of  this  new  material  by  farmers  was  phenomen¬ 
al  and  it  clearly  indicated  the  dissatisfaction 
which  prevailed  generally  among  those  who 
had  tried  other  means  of  preserving  grass  as 
silage. 

About  1,000  silos  were  filled  with  bisulfite 
grass  silage  in  Pennsylvania  last  year.  The 
prospect  for  1954,  according  to  a  survey,  is  for 
at  least  a  seven-fold  increase.  Complete  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  expressed  by  the  farmers  who 
used  the  bisulfite,  the  most  common  comment 
being  “the  best  silage  I  ever  had.”  During  1953, 
several  neighboring  States  conducted  research 
on  the  use  of  this  preservative  with  results 
similar  to  those  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  found  that 
“even  properly  wilted  silage  was  slightly 
milder  and  more  palatable,  and  much  higher 
in  carotene  content,  when  treated  with  sodium 
meta-bisulfite.” 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  demand 
for  this  preservative  has  been  so  active.  Some 
farmers  prefer  it  because  “my  cows  eat  more 
of  it”;  other  say,  “the  pleasant  odor  is  a  God¬ 
send  to  me  and  my  family.”  Still  others  say, 
“I’m  using  it  again  next  year  because  I  do  not 
have  to  fight  the  weather.” 

(  Continued  on  Page  370 ) 


Selecting  the  Silage 

In  palatability  tests  at  the  Pennsxjlvania  station  in  State  College,  these  dairy  heifers  made  a  free  choice  between  sodium-bisulfite  treated  silage  and 
untreated  silage.  Without  exception ,  the  heifers  did  not  —  nor  do  they,  above  —  touch  the  untreated  material  (far  left)  until  they  had  eaten  up  all 

the  bisulfite  silage  (right). 
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THE  'THING'/.. \  THE  THINS"THAT 
IT  HAD  ME,  [CAUGHT VDU  WAS 
KUFE!  IT  BIT  --'THIS  OLD  BARBEP> 
AND  CLAW ED  \  WIRE  PENCE.  X  \ 
MB!  IT  HELD  )  HAD  TO  PULL  HARD  ’ 
ME  DOWN  /  TO  SET  YOU  FREE,  j 
v  THERE  \\y  LUCKY  YOU  HAD  < 
Jp^EVEREADY"  BATTERIES^ 


HE  DIVED 


S5SSSS 


IN  THAT  FLASHLIGHT! 
YOU  NEVER. GET  A  PUP 
WITH  ‘‘BVEREApy*'  - 


EVEREADY 


WITH 


NEVER 


1  ~~  brand  / 

-Me  BaHerf***- 


COMPANY 

Carbon  Corporation 

York  17,  N.Y. 


WVxv. 


DEER  BLACK 


7  LET'S  SET  THE  Y  AW,  YOU  PONT  BELIEVE 

TROT  LINE  BAITED  )  THOSE  OLD  YARNS 
AND  eSTOUTOFY  ABOUT  THE  "THING"  - 
?  HERS  RUFE!  DO  YOU?  THE  < 
THIS  PLACE  GIVES  V' THING"  DOESN'T  \ 
x  ME  THE  CREEPS!  J  BOTHER  THE  FISH!  J 


CLOTHING, 


OF  WATER  ...ALL  OUR 
LIVES  WE  HEARD 
TAi-ES  OF  MEN  WHO 
SANK  THERE, 
CLAIMED  BY  THE"THINGy 
THAT  LURKED  IN 
THE  DARK  DEPTHS 


^TRUE  EXPERIENCE  OF 
MR.  CLARENCE  HENSLEY  OF 
MANCHESTER ,  KENTUCKY 


SUDDENLY...  RUFE  SHIFTED  POSITION, THE 
BOAT  ROLLED  AND  I  PITCHED  HEAD 
FORWARD  IN  THE  BOTTOMLESS 

.  — With  heavy 

I  SANK... 


RUFE  WAITED 
FOR  METC  RISE 
THEN  HE  SAW 
THBGLOW  OF 
MY  FLASHLIGHT 


DESPERATELY,  I  THRASHED, 
TRYING  TO  RISE  AND.. .THEN  T 
FELT  THE  FANGS  AND  CLAWS 
OF  THE  “THING"-  FIRMLY,  IT 
HELD  ME...  X  STRUGGLED  IN 
THE  i - 


Fruit  and  Garden 


SURE!  EFFECTIVE! 


MODEL  45 
115  Volt  AC 
MOST  FOR 
YOUR 
MONEY! 


HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  CO. 


419  NORTH  HANOVER 
CARLISLE,  PA.  PHONE:  1716 


IT'S  SHOCKING  .  .  .  the  profits  you 
can  make  in  grassland  farming  using 
HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS.  It's  the 
perfect  stock  control,  weed  control, 
pasture  control  system  farmers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  all  over  the  country.  HOL-DEM'S 
"Weed  Clipper"  action  clips  off  weeds 
on  contact  without  shorting  out  your 
fence  wire  .  .  .  controls  all  stock  by  shock 
in  any  weather  or  soil  condition.  HOL- 
DEM  is  the  world's  largest  maker  of  ap¬ 
proved,  non-shorting  fence  controllers. 


WRITE 

TODAY 

—  for  our  free 
folder  "Pasture 
Rotation." 


BDock  Krsof  on  Cherries 

Last  Summer,  my  sour  cherry  tree 
became  afflicted  with  lumps  that 
formed  on  the  twigs.  About  half  the 
tree  is  now  infected  with  these 
lumps.  This  is  still  quite  a  young 
tree  and  has  been  a  heavy  bearer. 
What  can  I  do?  c.  f.  n. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  lumps  that  form  on  your  sour 
cherry  twigs  are  probably  caused  by 
a  fungus  commonly  known  as  black 
knot  of  plum.  The  scientific  name  is 
Dibotryon  morbosum.  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  fungus  is  primarily  a 
disease  of  plum  trees,  but  it  is  also 
found  on  other  stone  fruits.  Sour 
cherries  are  a  little  more  susceptible 
than  sweets.  The  fungus  attacks 
young  twigs  and  older  branches  up 
to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  knots 
may  be  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
in  length  or  extend  along  a  branch 
for  several  inches  to  a  foot.  Adjacent 
knots  may  coalesce  into  straight, 
curved  or  somewhat  spiral  structures 
that  are  usually  confined  to  one  side 
of  the  twig  but  may  completely  en¬ 
circle  it. 

Usually,  a  regular  spray  program 
will  control  the  fungus  but,  if  infec¬ 
tion  does  occur,  the  knotted  twigs 
must  be  pained  out  and  burned. 
Pruning  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
knots  become  evident  in  the  Autumn 
or  early  Winter.  Cuts  should  be 
made  about  six  to  eight  inches  be- 
low  the  knots.  A  spray  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  during  the  dormant  period 
prior  to  bud  breaking  is  recom¬ 
mended.  In  severe  cases,  this  spray 
should  be  followed  by  one  or  two 
repeat  sprays  at  two-week  intervals. 
This  disease  can  spread  from  in¬ 
fected  cultivated  trees  as  well  as 
from  wild  plum  and  chokecherry 
trees  in  your  neighborhood,  l.  d.  t. 


with 

ATLAS  "A” 
DEBARKING 
COMPOUND 

Recommended  by 
leading  pulpwood 
companies.  Loosens 
bark  so  it  falls  off  or 
is  easily  peeled  at 
convenient  time  .  . . 
also  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Simple  to 
use  .  .  .  best  results 
obtained  when  ap¬ 
plied  during  period 
of  heavy  sap-flow 
(“sap-peeling”  sea¬ 
son).  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

FREE!  Debarking  Bulletin 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

DEPT.  12,  BOUND  BROOK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Prices 
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50 

100  1000 

Asparagus  — 

1  yr. 

— 

$1.30 

$2.00  $3.25  $17.00 

2  yr. 

— 

1.60 

2.50 

3.75  18.50 

Rhubarb  —  1 

yr. 

$1.75 

3.25 

5.50 

9.50  - 

2 

yr. 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50  16.00  — 

Horseradish 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50  22.00 

FIELD  PLANT 

FARM 

Fertilizer  for  Sweet  Com 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  fertilizer, 
and  how  much  is  needed,  for  grow¬ 
ing  sweet  corn  in  the  garden? 

Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  e.  l.  p. 

Sweet  corn  requires  abundant  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  make  satisfactory  growth. 
Market  gardeners  usually  apply  from 
1,500  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
5-10-5  fertilizer,  in  addition  to  a  liber¬ 
al  application  of  stable  manure  or 
other  forms  of  organic  matter.  Sheep 
manure  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
corn,  but  it  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  good  garden  fertilizer  such  as 
the  5-10-5  formula,  applying  from  30 
to  50  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet. 


5-10-5  for  Raspberries? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  all 
right  to  put  5-10-10  fertilizer  on  red 
raspberries  this  Spring.  Also,  how 
about  using  hydrated  lime  on  them? 
The  plants  are  two  years  old  and 
have  had  plenty  of  manure.  f.  b. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  plants  that  have  had 
plenty  of  manure  are  not  likely  to 
respond  profitably  to  additional  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Manure  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  many  crops.  In  this 
case,  the  additional  fertilizer  might 
even  stimulate  too  vigorous  growth 
which  might  winter  kill.  The  lime  is 
not  needed  on  raspberries.  g.  l.  s. 


A  Sprig  of  Parsley 

A  small  planting  of  parsley  should 
be  made  as  convenient  to  the  kitchen 
as  possible.  Small  seeds  of  all  the 
parsley  family,  celery,  carrots  and 
many  herbs  will  grow  readily  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground  very  early 
while  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist.  The 
soil  must  be  quite  firm  and  the  seeds 
sown  on  the  surface  and  barely  cov¬ 
ered  with  sifted  leaf  mold  or  peat 
moss.  If  the  top  of  the  soil  dries 
out  cover  with  burlap,  and  water 
lightly. 


P.  0.  SEWELL.  N,  J.  LOCATION  BABNSBORO,  N.J. 

50  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
&  100  ONION  PLANTS 

All  Postpaid  for  SI. 00 

Catalog  of  All  Vegetable  Plants  Sent  FREE. 

P.ll.Fulwood  Co.,  Dept.  115,  Tilton,  (.a, 

PLAN  TO  PIANT  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

2  Year  Riga  Scotch  Pine  2-4  in.  (50-$2.00; 
500-S10;  1000-S16) .  3  Year  3-6  in.  Blue,  Nor¬ 
way  &  White  Spruce.  Austrian,  Scotch  & 
White  Pine  (25-$2.00;  50-S3.00;  100-$5.00). 

4  Year  6-12  in.  Black  Hill  Blue,  Norway  & 
White  Spruce.  Canada  Hemlock,  Douglis  Fir, 
Austrian,  Scotch  &  White  Pine.  (25-S3.00;  50- 
$5.00;  units  of  25  only).  Prepaid  Delivery. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

BLOOMING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Be  the  first  to  have  large,  red,  early  Toma¬ 
toes  in  your  section.  Send  $1.00  today  for 
12  of  these  wonderful  plants  Postpaid.  State 
when  shipment  is  wanted. 

CULTURE  PICTURE  CATALOG  FREE. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  115,  TIFTON,  GA. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 
from  New  Jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX,  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  $1.50  Thousand. 
WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
_ QUITMAN.  GEORGIA _ _ 

MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Best  Varieties:  Onion.  Beet, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  300-$2.00;  500- 

$2.50;  I000-$4.50  postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00  per 
1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower  l00-90c;  500-$4.00:  1000- 
$7.00  postpaid.  Tomato — Grown  from  Certified  Seed, 
ready  May  20th.  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stckesdale: 
300-$2.50;  500-$2.75;  l000-$4.50  postpaid.  Expressed 

$2.50  per  1000.  Potato.  Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam. 
Pepper:  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  ready  May 
25th,  300-$2.25 ;  500-$3.00;  I000-$5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed  $4.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants 
guaranteed.  JOYNERS  PLANT  FARM. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA _ Telephone:  8161-3 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEW  EMPIRE,  TENN.  BEAUTY  AND  ROBINSON 

IOO-$4;  Superfection  Everbearing  I00-$4.60;  Latham 
and  Taylor  red  raspberry  plants  1 00  -  $6.75  postpaid. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N  Y- 

Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  Vineless  Type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  I000-$8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos: 

200-$2.00 ;  500-S3.00 ;  I000-$4.7o.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 

MILLIONS:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants 

Ready  grown  from  Certified  treated  seed,  sprayed 
against  blight.  Cabbage  leading  varieties  $4.00,  1.000 
postpaid.  $3.00-1,0000  express  collect.  Moss  packed 
in  ventilated  crates  or  can  load  your  tracks  with 
good  plants  at  farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CLIFF  HOLCOMBE,  COURTLAND,  VIRGINIA 
_ Wire,  Telephone  81758  Franklin,  Va. _ _ 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &.  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.J. 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Blight  Resistant  ESSEX  and 
KENNEBEC  SEED  POTATOES.  Also  Certified 
KATAHD1NS.  Low  Field  Readings. 
THOMPSON  FARMS. _ CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

CpCfilRI  A  100  LARGE  FLOWERING  SIZE 
drCUIHL  W  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  FOR  ONLY 
$4.00  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Upon  Request. 

BAY  STATE  BULB  COMPANY 
MANSFIELD,  :  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Backyard  Gardening  Up  North 


Around  Memorial  Day  you  are  sure 
to  see  a  mammoth  red  hornet  crawl¬ 
ing  over  the  backyards  of  northern 
New  England  villages.  It  is  usually 
one  of  the  village’s  three  red  trac¬ 
tors,  astraddle  of  which  a  hatless 
stiff-necked  bronco-buster  rises  and 
falls  as  his  gas-snorting  steed  up¬ 
roots  what  last  year  was  one  of  the 
innumerable  village  garden  plots. 
Leaning  over  and  almost  tipping  off 
back  verandas,  while  watching  the 
plowing  and  hari’owing  rig,  are  either 
male  or  female  gardeners,  according 
to  which  sex  in  the  house  is  an  hys¬ 
terical  agriculturist.  And  the  instant 
the  red  hornet  with  an  angi’y  last 
buzz  lets  go  the  final  furrow,  a  stam¬ 
pede  takes  place  like  a  swarm  of  ants 
Hauling  at  rakes  and  hoes,  they 
canter  out  on  the  astonished  brown 
furrows,  their  elbows  hooked  to 
baskets  of  seed  ordered  from  cata¬ 
logues  the  covers  of  which  show  red 
tomatoes  the  size  of  Texas  water¬ 
melons.  Shooing  off  a  blizzard  of  rob¬ 
ins  and  blackbirds,  these  folk  with  a 
wild  light  in  their  eyes  lay  hold  of 
a  hoe  and  begin  sending  up  behind 
them  wads  of  earth  that  would  fetch 


Fred  Copeland  is  proud — and  ought 
to  be — of  his  Montreal  melons. 


a  shriek  of  envious  pain  out  of  a 
woodchuck.  Each  high-flying  clod  of 
earth  has  a  label  on  it:  “New  peas 
by  July  4”.  or  “New  sweet  corn  on 
the  cob  by  Labor  Day.” 

Possible  Frost! 

In  two  days  the  garden  plot  flut¬ 
ters  like  a  sailboat  regatta  with  col¬ 
ored  seed  envelope  sails  on  tiny 
masts.  Strange  green  shoots  come  into 
sight,  and  with  them  a  heart-pound¬ 
ing  anxiety  smothers  the  village. 
Folk  at  evening  poke  their  chins  up 
and  glare  through  their  bifocals  at 
the  variable  thermometer.  Yellow 
eyes  of  flashlights  appear  all  over 
the  village  like  elderly  lightning 
bugs  as  the  beams  streak  down  the 
glass  tube  to  32  degrees  and,  Oh 
my!  to  24  degrees’ 

For  what  is  going  to  be  the  tenth 
time,  old  rugs,  onion  bags,  raincoats, 
doormats,  awnings  and  elderly  lap 
robes  are  hauled  out  on  pai’ade,  and 
the  garden  becomes  a  tent-spread 
bivouac  the  like  of  which  Napoleon 
never  observed  on  his  worst  night 
on  the  march  back  from  Moscow'. 
Finally,  it’s  the  June  10  “frost-line”. 
Henceforth  the  garden  drapery,  mil¬ 
dewed  and  travel-worn,  may  be  able 
to  hang  its  pelts  out  to  dry.  But  for 
10  more  days  after  sunset  folk  prowl 
like  cats  round  the  gardens,  sniffing 
the  night  air,  holding  up  a  wet  fin¬ 
ger  for  a  north  wind  and  staring  at 
the  Big  Dipper  to  learn  if  it  will  tip 
out  water. 

Ambush 

But  it  won’t.  Black,  green  and  red 
hoses  slither  round  the  garden  edges. 
Squirts  of  water  hiss  at  sundown,  pat¬ 
tering  now  on  a  sea  of  leaves.  The 
cutworms  come  out  and  take  their 
orchestra  seats  round  each  vine,  and 
whet  happily  on  their  saws.  Worm- 
killer,  dip  and  disinfectant  and 

May  15,  1954 


every  kind  of  root-booster  from 
strychnine  to  eau-de-vie  pours  from 
.bottles.  It  makes  the  robins  groggy, 
but  they  keep  running  round  on 
shaking  legs. 

After  the  annual  blizzard  of  June 
bugs,  there  comes  another  migration 
of  bugs  that  would  make  a  walk 
along  the  Amazon  as  flyless  as  a 
Snowshoe  climb  over  an  Alaskan 
peak.  Handsomest  among  these  new 
visitors  is  the  potato  bug  in  a  striped 
tunic  gay.  Small  pale  green  bugs 
with  two-whiskered  mustaches,  and 
of  so  frail  a  jade  green  Marco  Polo 
must  have  first  brought  them  back 
from  a  zoo  in  Cathay,  baalnce  ex¬ 
pertly  like  tightrope  walkers  along 
vines  out  of  sight  of  birds  and  fly 
swatters.  When  no  one  is  looking, 
they  can  cut  a  hole  in  a  cucumber 
leaf  that  would  let  through  a  croquet 
ball. 

Most  distinguished  of  all  in  sight 
are  now  the  melons,  tempermental 
orbs  that  will  swell  up  to  the  size 
of  a  baseball,  and  hang  under  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  yearning  eyes  with  no  sign 
of  life  for  weeks,  then  suddenly  bloat 
up  in  time  for  a  Labor  Day  break¬ 
fast.  The  “Montreal  Melon”  is  such. 
Fifty  years  ago  English  tourists  up 
from  a  steamer  in  Montreal  would 
crawl  out  of  a  cab  and  down  over  a 
ramp  of  hand  baggage,  and  in  the 
hotel  be  served  eventually  with  a 
Montreal  melon.  Two  spoonfuls  and 
there  would  blossom  in  their  eyes  a 
look  of  Elysian  wonder  that  couldn’t 
often  have  come  to  the  face  of  Nero’s 
head  cook. 

At  Last 

There  is  something  truly  refresh¬ 
ing  about  a  backyard  garden.  No 
canned  or  peddled  thing  seems  to 
have  the  full  flavor  of  those  brought 
with  the  dew  still  on  them  to  the 
back  veranda.  When  you  roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  husk  a  pan  of  peas, 
they  seem  to  have  the  Fountain  of 
Youth  in  them.  From  week  to  week 
you  can  chuck  the  youthful  silky 
goatee  of  the  corn,  watch  it  come 
into  a  robust  Eric  the  Red  henna  in 
manhood,  then  chestnut  brown  with 
retirement.  With  its  pearly  teeth 
sleeping  under  the  green  husks, 
people  are  minded  to  get  a  valve  and 
compression  job  done  on  their  own 
false  teeth  for  the  coming  corn-on- 
the-cob  banquet  on  some  thunder¬ 
shower  threatening  evening.  How 
full  of  wild  prehistoric  flavor  it  is! 
Why,  it  seems  a  hundred  years  since 
last  year’s  garden  turned  into  a 
ghost  under  a  September  frost. 

Vermont  F.  D.  Copeland 


How  to  Kill  a  Tree 

I  know  that  most  people  who  want 
to  kill  a  root-hazardous  poplar  tree 
bark  it  one  Summer  and  cut  it  down 
the  next.  Could  I  cut  a  poplar  tree 
down  this  Summer  after  it  is  in  full 
leaf?  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
I  could  drill  holes  in  the  stump  and 
fill  them  with  kerosene  and  saltpetre, 
and  that  this  would  kill  the  stump 
clear  to  the  end  of  the  roots.  Could 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  true? 

New  York  w.  f.  h. 

It  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  cut  the  poplar  tree  down  while  in 
full  leaf.  The  only  advantage  of  re¬ 
moving  a  circle  of  bark  cut  into  the 
tree,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  kill 
it,  would  be  that  it  would  stop  root 
growth  and  the  tree  could  then  be 
cut  down  to  suit  the  owner’s  con¬ 
venience.  Drilling  holes  in  a  stump 
and  putting  in  kerosene  and  salt¬ 
petre  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  for 
killing  trees.  A  much  easier  and  more 
effective  method  is  to  remove  some 
of  the  bark  close  to  the  ground  and 
saturate  this  area,  and  the  ground 
around  the  tree  with  a  solution  of 
Ammate  according  to  directions  on 
the  container.  If  this  is  done  for 
three  or  four  times,  it  will  kill  the 
tree.  However,  the  tree  will  still  have 
to  be  cut  down. 


to  Harvest  More  Bushels  per  Hour, 

Map  a  Appac  map  rinu 


DEARBORN-WOOD  BROS.  COMBINE 

EXCLUSIVE!  The  only 
6-foot  Combine  with  the 
extra-capacity,  grain  sav¬ 
ing,  walker-type  straw  rack. 


Here  are  other  outstanding  features  of  the 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros •  6-foot  combine: 

Header  Gentle  incline  of  canvases  assures  even  feeding  to  the 
cylinder.  Reel  height  is  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  from  the  tractor 
seat.  Easy  crank  adjustment  of  cutting  height,  with  extra  high  lift 
for  fast  clipping  of  tall  crops. 

Cylinder  More  than  16  square  feet  of  threshing  surface  does 
thorough  work  in  heavy  crops  at  slower  cylinder  speeds— saves  power 
and  avoids  grain  cracking.  Cylinder  speed  can  be  changed  quickly 
^-just  turn  a  knob. 

Separating  More  separating  and  cleaning  area  than  other 
6-foot  machines  means  more  grain-handling  capacity,  permits  faster 
combining.  Two-way  wind  control  lets  you  put  the  right  amount  of 
air  where  you  want  it.  Counterbalanced  action  of  chaffer  and  clean¬ 
ing  shoe  reduces  vibration.  Straw  travels  straight  through  the 
machine  — no  turns  or  bottlenecks. 


Stop  in  and  see  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn 
Equipment  Dealer.  Find  out  how  you  can  be  bushels 
and  dollars  ahead  with  this  field-tested,"grain  hungry n 
Dearborn-Wood  Bros.  Combine, 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISIO 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham,  Michigan 


ETS  MORE  DONS 
.AT  LOWER  COST 


more 
high-grade  fruit 
with  ARAMITE ! 


more 

sales  dollars 
for 
you! 


Smjk  • 

*  ||(|  '  •  If 


Before  mites  strike,  be  prepared  with  Aramite, 
today  s  safest  strongest  mite-killer  —  be  prepared  for 
higher  yields  of  high-grade  apples  and  peaches  — 
hence  more  money  at  market-time. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European 
Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two- Spotted  Mite  and 
Clover  Mite.  Agricultural  authorities  throughout 
the  country  enthusiastically  report  new  Aramite 
achievements  with  deciduous  fruit,  year  after  year. 

Aramite-Sulfur  Compatibility  Among  Ets  Advantages 

All-inclusive  tests  prove  that  Aramite  works  very 
well  with  sulfur  as  with  most  other  insecticides.  In 
addition,  Aramite  is  extremely  easy  to  apply,  is 
harmless  to  mite-killing  insects  and  its  long  residual 
effect  saves  you  reapplication  costs. 

Order  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  Aramite  from 
your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Naugatuck  Ch  emical'N 

Division  of  United  Stotes  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides.-  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y  ana  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MEYER  Sale  LOADER 


SAVB  MANPOWER 

rms  low  cost  way 


Saves  extra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'9"and  10'  9". 

f  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG  CO.,  BOX  1362, MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


One  man  with  this  compact  12-gal. 
Paragon  can  effectively  spray  insec¬ 
ticides,  disinfectants,  weed  killers, 
whitewash,  water- based  cement 
paints.  Latest  type  spray  gun  produces 
mist  for  wide  coverage,  or  stream  25  feet 
high.  Pump  delivers 
up  to  1  /2  gals,  a  min¬ 
ute.  Low  priced.  See 
your  dealer  or  write 
for  literature  on  hand 
and  power  sprayers. 

Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 

401  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


The  Senate  smashed  the  Thye 
amendment  which  would  have  can¬ 
celled  most  of  the  cut  in  dairy  price 
suports,  and  also  beat  handily  a  90 
per  cent  of  parity  amendment  on  the 
“basics,”  in  the  process  of  approving 
the  administration  wool  subsidy  bill. 

While  Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R., 
Vt.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  repeatedly  told 
high  price  support  Senators  that  they 
would  have  a  later  chance  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  general  farm  bill,  and 
repeatedly  appealed  for  defeat  of 
amendments  to  the  wool  bill,  the 
Senate  vote  appeared  to  doom  both 
propositions.  Aiken’s  argument  ran 
to  the  effect  that  the  wool  bill  is  a 
separate  measure,  that  the  wool  in¬ 
dustry  has  special  problems,  and 
that  the  Senators  should  not  risk  a 
veto  by  adding  amendments. 

The  Senate  defeated  by  60  to  32 
an  amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Hu¬ 
bert  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.)  which 
would  have  returned  dairy  support 
levels  to  90  per  cent  of  parity  this 
year,  and  would  have  limited  future 
cuts  in  support  levels  to  five  per  cent.. 
It  then  proceeded  to  defeat  by  53-38 
the  Sen.  Edward  J.  Thye  (R.,  Minn.) 
amendment  which  would  have  re¬ 
turned  this  year’s  dairy  supports  to 
85  per  cent  and  would  also  have 
limited  future  slashes  to  five  per 
cent  in  any  one  year. 

The  real  surprise  was  in  the  fairly 
comfortable  48-40  margin  by  which 
a  single  year’s  continuation  of  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  on  the 
basics  (cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  rice)  was  defeated.  The 
practical  meaning  of  these  two  votes 
is  that,  unless  President  Eisenhower 
for  some  reason  changes  his  mind, 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson’s  sup¬ 
port  cut  to  75  per  cent  in  dairy  price 
support  levels  will  stand,  and  rigid, 
high  price  supports  on  the  basics 
will  die  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  already  begun  work  on  drawing 
up  a  general  farm  bill,  and  it  still 
appears  that  this  group  will  report 
out  a  bill  containing  an  extension  of 
rigid  90  per  cent.  Over  in  the  House, 
there  is  little  doubt  about  90  per 
cent  of  parity  being  in  the  farm  bill 
finally  passed,  but  there  is  still  a 
good  chance  that  the  Administration 
can  obtain  defeat  of  Rep.  August  H. 
Andresen’s  (R.,  Minn.)  fight  to  roll 
back  the  dairy  price  support  cut. 

No  matter  what  happens,  the 
shadow  of  a  veto  grows  longer  and 
longer.  Many  months  ago,  this  col¬ 
umn  revealed  that  the  White  House 
was  privately  threatening  a  veto  in 
order  to  persuade  Congress  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Administration  program.  .  . 
on  the  grounds  that  if  no  bill  is 
passed,  then  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  will  come  into  effect  automati¬ 
cally  on  January  1.  .  .and  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  bill  has  not  only  the 
75-90  per  cent  flexible  supports,  but 
it  also  has  such  cake-frosting  as  the 
set-aside  of  $2.5  billion  of  surplus 
farm  commodities  to  soften  the  blow. 
***** 

Easy  defeat  of  the  90  per  cent  of 
parity  amendment  to  the  wool  bill 
was  one  surprise.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  another.  The  latest  farm 
price  report  showed  that  average 
farm  prices  around  the  nation  rose 
by  .4  of  one  per  cent  between  mid- 
March  and  mid-April. 

Farmers  received  eight  per  cent 
less  for  their  milk,  but  increases  in 
j  prices  of  hogs,  potatoes,  cattle  and 
soybeans  more  than  balanced  this 
drop.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
eggs,  butterfat  and  some  commercial 
vegetables  also  declined  during  the 
month.  Prices  farmers  pay  remained 
about  the  same,  so  the  parity  ratio 
measure  of  the  actual  purchasing 
power  of  farm  commodities  climbed 
from  90  per  cent  of  parity  in  mid- 
March  to  91  pei  cent  in  mid-April, 
down  only  one  per  cent  from  mid- 
April,  1953.  Harhy  Lando 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  2 5  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks. 

and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  crc. 

(1  quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 


11.75 
1.00 
.00 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 
Box  1129  *  New  Britain,  Conn. 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(V; >  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


No,  I’m  not, 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff/ 


[Let's  jet  him  i 


1  this 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight- 
Marglobe.  Stokesdalc,  Longrcd:  300-$2.50; 
500-43.00;  1 000 - $5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Hybrid  tomato  plants:  Stokescross  No.  4  100- 
$1.75;  300-S4  50;  500-$6.00;  I000-SI0  prepaid.  Ex¬ 

press  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market.  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn 
?™t‘LB^llhej>„d'  Wakefield.  Flat  Dutch.  Round  Dutch: 
300-$2.50  500-$3.00:  I000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express 

A2'00'  l00°-  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre  300-$2.75; 
l000-$6-(H>  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Spanish.  Bermuda.  Prices 
same  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico. 
Cuban  Yams.  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper:  California 
Wonder:  1 00-$ I  25 ;  500-$3.50:  I000-$6.00  prepaid. 

Express  collect  $4.50-1000.  Bunch  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
(Winders)  —  l00-$2.00;  300-$5.00:  500-$7.50:  1000- 
SIO  prepaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cauliflower- 
Ear  y  Snowball  1 00-$ 1 .25  ;  500-$4.50;  l000-$7.50  pre- 
P8'd- .Pousse1  Sprouts.  Broccoli:  300-$2.50:  500-$3.00; 

1 000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  These 
plants  were  grown  from  high  germinating  seed  on 
new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write,  wire,  or  phone  us 
your  orders  or  we  can  load  your  trucks  at  the  farm. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


PLANTS  -Leading  Varieties 

NOW  READY  . . 


$4.85 

7.25 
7.50 
5.00 
5.00 
4.85 

5.25 
8.00 


$3.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.00 

4.00 

6.00 

$2.75 

per 


111"  ’00  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postape  F.O  B 
prepaid  ptepaul  prepaid  Sewell 

CABBAGE  . $1.85  $3.75 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85 

SWEET  POTATO  ....  2.00  5.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT  ..  1.85  3.95 

BROCCOLI  .  1.85  3.95 

LOLLARD  .  1.85  3.75 

TOMATO  Ready  June  I.  1.90  4.10 

PEPPER  Ready  June  I  2.00  5.00 

Quantity  Prices:  Cabbage  10.000  or  more 
Per  1000.  Cauliflower  10,000  or  more  $4.75 
1000.  E.  0.  B.  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

P'ants  Grown  From  Selected  Seed  Stock. 
All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

^EEds  “  A  comp  ete  line  of  high  grade  seeds. 
Before  ordering  seeds  we  suggest  sending  for 
our  catalogue. 

,  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

I  0R01 LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  i. 

|  LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
|  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 


10  MILLION  FIELDGROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

xxo  ♦  ,?,a?b?BF,;  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Maiket,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead.  Onion:  Bermuda  &  Sweet  Spanish. 
Brussel  Sprout.  Broccoli:  300-$2.50:  500-$3.00;  1,000- 
$j.00  postpaid.  Cabbage  $2.00-1,000  express  collect. 
Onion,  Brucsel  Sprout  &  Broccoli  $2.50-1,000  express 
collect.  Tomato  plants  grown  from  Certified  seed, 
sown  in  rows  and  sprayed  for  blight  disease.  Rutgers, 
Stokcsdaie  &  Long  Rod:  300-52.50 ;  500-$3.00;  1.000- 
$5.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1,000.  F.  2. 
f^kescross  No.  4  1 00-$ I  75;  300-$4.50;  500-$6.00: 

1, 000-$  10  postpaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1,000.  Sweet 
Potato:  Cuban  Yam  &  Porto  Rico.  California  Wonder 
Pepper.  I00-$I.25;  500-$3.50;  l,000-$6.00  postpaid. 

Express^  collect  $4.50-1,000.  Bunch  Potato:  I00-$2.00: 
mr  5sniwI5!Li  * .000-$ 1 0 ;  postpaid.  Cauliflower: 

|  '  J000-$7.50  postpaid.  Express 

collect  $6.00-1,000.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  your 
orders  or  we  can  load  your  tmek  at  the  farm  with 
No.  I  plants.  HARVEY  LANKFORD 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  8162-3 

SENSATIONAL  F,  of  HYBRID 
CLIMBING  TOMATO 

All  the  big,  red,  ripe  tomatoes  a  family  of 
I  six  can  eat.  They  bear  until  frost.  Send  $1.00 
for  12  of  these  large  wonderful  plants,  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  us.  State  when  you  want 
shipment  made.  Free  instructions  how  to 
grow  and  our  New  1954  Calendar-Catalog. 

Order  Toci«y 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  COMPANY 

DEPT.  115  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Post  paid 

|  Tomato  (June  1) . 

j Cabbage  . . 

|  Cauliflower  .  ,60 

Pepper  . 70 

Egg,  Plant  (June  1) . 75 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  .55 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

!  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN  PENNA. 

3  Bolden  Yellow  Gol.  Appleton  Mum  Plants  SI 

J  postpaid.  Over  4  inches  when  disbudded.  Satisfaction 
'  guaranteed.  Chas.  H.  Schlaefer,  Wescosville,  Pa. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

.65 

1  75 

3.75 

5.00 

.60 

1.50 

3  25 

4.75 

.60 

1,75 

4.25 

7.00 

.70 

1  90 

4.50 

7.00 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Moisture  in  Milk  House 

A  few  yeax*s  ago  I  built  a  milk 
house  out  of  cement  blocks  which 
was  satisfactory-  Last  year  1  decided 
to  take  out  the  end  and  join  it  onto 
the  barn,  with  a  door  from  the  cow 
stables  so  as  not  to  go  outside  to 
strain  the  milk.  This  caused  a  lot  of 
moisture  on  the  ceiling  in  drops  as 
large  as  your  fingertip.  1  made  a  door 
overhead  in  the  ceiling  about  two 
feet  square,  and  in  the  peak  of  the 
milk  house  I  made  a  hole  one  foot 
square.  This  did  not  stop  the  mois- 
tui’e.  Then  I  had  an  electric  fan  put 
in  the  barn  near  the  milk  house  door. 
They  told  me  this  would  stop  the 
moisture,  but  it  did  not. 

How  am  I  to  overcome  this  mois¬ 
ture:  or  will  I  have  to  put  my  milk 
house  door  outside  again?  w.  r.  d. 

No  doubt  the  cause  of  your  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  warm  moisture-laden  air 
of  the  barn  (30  cows  produce  35-40 
gals,  of  moisture  per  day)  which 
passes  through  the  door  to  the  milk 
house  and  condenses  on  the  cold  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  milk  house. 

The  first  possible  solution  is  to  x*e- 
duce  this  flow'  of  warm  air  fi’om  the 
barn  by  installing  a  vestibule  in 
the  bairn  at  the  doorway  to  the  milk- 
house.  This  vestibule  should  be  about 
five  to  six  feet  long  and  at  least  4 
feet  wide. 

A  double-acting  door  at  both  the 
bairn  end  of  the  vestibule  and  in  the 
opening  to  the  milkhouse  will  stop 
most  of  the  flow  of  air  from  the  barn. 
Double  -  acting  hinges  (the  door 
swings  both  ways)  will  provide  fox- 
more  convenience  when  can-ying 
milk  or  milking  equipment  through 
the  vestibule. 

You  should  examine  your  bai’n  ven¬ 
tilation  facilities  to  determine  if  they 
are  adequate.  Do  you  have  a  well  in¬ 
sulated  outtake  flue  that  extends 
two  or  three  feet  out  of  the  roof?  Is 
the  stack  squax-e  rather  than  rec- 
tanguiar  or  oblong?  A  round  flue  is 
the  most  efficient  of  any.  Ai*e  the 
air  intakes  equipped  so  that  the 
amount  of  air  coming  in  can  be  con¬ 
trolled? 

You  might  also  provide  some  ci’oss 
ventilation  in  the  milk  house  just 
below  the  ceiling. 


To  Lessen  WaS-er  Hammer 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  am  connected 
with  city  water,  being  the  last 
customer.  The  owners  of  thi-ee  farms 
next  to  me  towards  the  city  have 
cattle  that  drink  fx’orn  automatic 
water  cups.  Evex*y  time  they  drink, 
we  get  a  tetrific  banging  in  our  pipes 
in  the  house  basement.  Sometimes 
this  is  continuous. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  eliminate 
this  condition?  We  have  a  section  of 
rubber  hose  in  the  water  line  in  our 
basement,  but  this  hasn’t  helped  any 

Jeffex-son  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  s. 

Your  problem  of  water  hammer  is 
a  common  one.  When  water  is  flow¬ 
ing  at  a  fast  l’ate  of  speed — as  it  is 
when  under  30  to  50  pounds  pressure 
— and  its  speed  is  suddenly  arrested, 
the  momentum  in  the  mass  of  mov¬ 
ing  water  is  dissipated  in  vibi'ating 
the  pipes.  The  best  solution  is  to  pro 
vide  air  cushions  in  the  line  at  the 
source  of  the  trouble  in  the  barn. 
This  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
if  your  neighbor  x-efuses  to  cooperate 
by  making  the  necessary  installation 
to  r-educe  the  noise. 

If  the  trouble  cannot  be  rectified  in 
the  barn,  then  the  installation  of  a 
lead  gooseneck  at  the  junction  of  the 
water  main  in  the  street  and  the  pipe 
serving  your  house  should  help  cui'e 
the  trouble.  Lead  is  a  poor  conductor 
of  sound  vibrations. 

If  your  neighbor  is  open  to  sug¬ 
gestion,  then  ask  him  to  put  a  spur 
about  12  inches  long  in  the  end  of 


the  line  serving  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains.  This  spur  is  simply  a  1 2-inch 
length  of  pipe  attached  to  the  line 
with  a  tee:  or  elbow,  and  fitted  with 
a  cap.  It  should  be  installed  beyond 
the  last  drinking  cup,  but  anywhere 
in  the  line  inside  the  barn  will  help. 
This  spur  will  provide  an  air  cushion 
to  absorb  the  vibrations  set  up  when  1 
the  flow  of  water  is  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  closing  of  the  valve  at  each  ; 
cup. 

It  is  a  simple,  inexpensive  in¬ 
stallation.  Your  neighbor  should  not 

object. 

— 

Black  Paint  for  Heat 
T  ransfer 

In  reading  my  Rural  New  Yorker 
I  saw  where  W.  U.  was  having  ; 
trouble  with  his  water  coil  heating  1 
in  an  oil  range. 

He  may  profit  as  I  did  with  mine. 

I  was  told  to  paint  the  coil  around 
the  burner  with  black  enamel  paint. 

I  did  this  and  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  heating  water  since.  I  hope 
W.  U.  tries  it  and  has  luck.  h.  m. 


GRANGE-McLEAN 

ADER 


get  Grange-McLean  j 
for  Grass  Feeding  1 


NOW! 

30-DAY  MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 


I 


Satisfy  yourself  with  on-the-spot  I 
operation  or  your  MONEY  BACK  1 

You’ll  appreciate  Grange-McLean’s  ^  | 
labor-saving  features  this  summer  8 
— spend  time  on  pi-ofitable  outside  j 
work  instead  of  hot  pitching  J 
chores.  Field  tested  for  3  yeai’s —  a 
perfect  for  all  types  silage.  Re-  I 
moves  layers  right  to  the  silo  wall,  I 
no  waste.  Easy  to  install — lowest  j 
upkeep. 


''Absolutely  Push  Button  Feeding"  ® 

“No  cranking  up  or  down.  .  .”  I 
Farmers  who  c  o  m  pare  find  | 
trouble-free  Grange- 
McLean  superior  in 
every  way. 

_ _l 

r  --  ..  ~ 

gj  CLIP  AND  MAIL  9 

~CRANCE  SILO  CO.  INC.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.§ 

8  Please  send  free  illustrated  folder  ™ 

9  on  the  Grange-McLean  Silo  Unloader,  a 

1  8 

■  Name . | 

■  Address . 

JC.ty .  j 


*Pr/ce  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Lawrence  Hurd  of  Elkland,  Pa. 
did  some  careful  checking  before 
he  built  his  dairy  barn.  “After 
comparing  prices  on  many  types,” 
he  says,  “I  found  Rilco  offered 
the  best  dollar-for-dollar  value, 
and  lowest  total  erected  cost.” 
He  bought  this  fine  looking  Rilco 
barn  with  milk  house  from  his 


local  lumber  dealer,  Elkland 
Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

Mr.  Hurd  was  amazed  when 
he  saw  how  fast  his  Rilco  barn 
went  up  and  how  low  the  labor 
cost  was.  Rilco  rafters  are  shaped 
and  drilled  at  the  factory  .  .  . 
delivered  ready  for  erection,  with 
all  connection  hardware  furnished. 


*Price  based  on  first  qualify  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Victor  E.  Shafer  wanted  a  good, 
strong  utility  building,  and  found 
the  Rilco  Machine  Shed  was  his 
best  buy.  Like  thousands  of  other 
farmers  all  over  the  nation,  Shafer 
has  found  there  is  no  way  to 
build  better,  no  way  to  build  more 
economically  than  with  Rilco 
Glued-Laminated  Wood  Rafters. 
Built  up  with  layers  of  selected 


Douglas  Fir,  bonded  together 
with  new  type  waterproof  glues, 
Rilco  rafters  have  unsurpassed 
strength.  “My  building  was  a 
real  bargain,”  says  Shafer,  “and 
easy  to  erect,  too.  But  it’ll  last 
longer  than  I’ll  need  it.”  Mail 
the  coupon  below,  for  a  new 
Rilco  catalog,  with  dozens  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  helpful  ideas! 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold 
only  through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


Name- 


□  One-Story  Barns 


□  Machine  Sheds 


□  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Address _ 
Town _ 


_  State 
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WOOD  WEARING  STRIPS  save  chain,  save  trough,  prevent  grain  leakage.  I?1/*" 
wide  trunk.  Choice  of  shovel-in  (shown  here)  or  tilting  hoppers.  Use  PTO, 
gas  engine,  or  electric  motor  drive. 


ELEVATOR  is  26  to  50  ft.  long  in  2  ft.  stages.  Intermediate  sections  of  4  ft.,  8  ft., 
and  10  ft.,  provide  variable  length.  Chains  are  fastened  centrally  at  ends  of 
flights  .  .  .  prevents  tilting. 


CLOSED  RETURN  TROUGH  runs  full  length  of  elevator.  Built-in  screen  separates 
shelled  corn.  Large  throat  in  hopper  eliminates  jams.  Spring-counterbalanced 
tilting  hopper  (showm  here). 


For  a  lifetime  of  year  around  filling 
...this  New  Idea  is  unbeatable 


Here  are  the  features  that  make  a  New 
Idea  elevator  last  as  long  as  you'll  ever 
need  it: 

•  All  parts  are  heavier  and  stronger 
than  they  need  to  be  for  the  jobs  you'll 
give  this  elevator  to  do.  No.  55  chain 
is  standard;  No.  62  chain  optional. 

•  Suspension-type  truss  rods  hold  ele¬ 
vator  rigid.  Absolutely  no  sagging, 
buckling  or  twisting. 

*  Wide  box  crimping  keeps  sides  in 
alignment  and  further  strengthens 
elevator. 

*  Safe,  easy  operating  worm  and  gear 
raising  winch.  No  pawls  or  complicated 
locks  to  get  out  of  order. 

Plenty  of  uses?  You  can  elevate  oats, 


wheat,  rye  or  barley;  ear  corn  or 
shelled  corn;  soybeans;  round  or  reg¬ 
ular  bales.  A  little  figuring  will  show 
that  you  do  an  amazing  number  of  tons 
of  lifting  every  season  —  every  year  — 
at  your  barn  and  cribs.  A  New  Idea 
elevator  lifts  these  loads  as  simply  and 
easily  as  shifting  the  power  take-off 
lever  on  your  tractor. 

Compare  the  New  Idea  way  of  lifting 
your  crops  into  storage  for  the  next 
20-30  years  with  the  way  you’re  doing 
it  now.  It  solves  a  lot  of  time,  labor, 
and  health  problems,  doesn’t  it? 
There  are  many  more  sound  reasons 
v/hy  a  New  Idea  elevator  is  unbeatable 
for  a  lifetime  of  heavy,  year  ’round  lift¬ 
ing.  Your  community  New  Idea  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  11 65,  Coldwoter,  Ohio  i  » . . 


Ontiibuling  («(?*••  •••« 


Mail  this  coupon  for  free  folders 


□  Elevator 
0  Mowers 

0  Side  Rakes  and  Tedders 
0  Mounted  Picker 


0  Pull-Type  Pickers 
0  Hydraulic  Loaders 
0  Need  for  school  work 
I  farm _ acres 


NAME _ 

A  DURESS - — . COUNTY - STATE 


Drying  Hay  in  Barns 


There  has  been  a  big  increase  in 
ci’op  di’ying  installations  on  north¬ 
east  farms  since  the  last  world  war. 
Technological  developments  made 
during  the  war  contributed  to  the 
general  introduction  of  artificial 
curing  of  farm  crops  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  toward  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  played  a  part 
in  stimulating  the  acceptance  of  the 
process.  Grass  silage  made  great 
strides  during  and  after  the  war  so 
that  early  cut  hay  crops  became  an 
almost  unacceptable  risk  to  livestock 
farmers.  Grass  silage  could  be  har¬ 
vested  almost  in  disregard  of  the 
weather  but  hay  cured  in  the  field 
could  not.  Then  the  availability  of 
troth  free  and  hot  air  crop  driers  was 
perceived  and  they  were  taken  up  by 
the  farmers  who  needed  or  wanted 
some  high  quality  first  cuttings  for 
hay.  Hay  cured  in  barns  today  after 
cutting  in  May  or  early  June  even 
during  the  wettest  weather  can  be  as 
green  as  spinach  and  as  nutritious  as 
butter. 

There  are  less  losses  of  mow  cured 
hay  then  for  field  cured.  This  would 
be  expected  when  you  consider  that 
the  hay  is  handled  while  it  is  still 
green  so  that  the  leaves  are  not 
shattered. 

George  Welles  of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y., 
uses  the  free  air  type.  He  built  a  large 
duct  five  by  six  feet,  the  length  of 
the  middle  of  his  mow.  This  is  slotted 
on  the  top.  The  sides  are  of  heavy 
woven  wire.  A  four-foot  electric  fan 
driven  by  a  seven  and  one-half  horse¬ 
power  motor  circulates  the  air.  When 
starting  to  hay,  he  piles  the  chopped 
hay  on  the  duct  and  starts  the  fan. 

Mr.  Welles  cuts  his  grass  m  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  he  rakes 
it  into  windrows  with  a  side  delivery 
rake.  The  next  forenoon,  as  soon  as 


dew  is  off  the  stubble,  he  turns  the 
windrows  over  and  starts  picking  up 
the  hay  with  a  field  chopper.  He 
blows  it  into  a  wagon  and  at  the 
barn  blows  it  into  the  mow.  By  using 
this  method  he  gets  a  good  product 
with  green  color  and  all  of  the  leaves. 
He  likes  this  type  of  drier  because 
it  is  economical  to  build  and  to 
operate.  It  shortens  by  12  to  24  hours 
the  length  of  time  the  hay  must  be 
left  in  the  field. 

Milton  Roy  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
uses  the  hot  air  system.  He  dried  80 
tons  last  year  at  a  cost  of  some  three 
dollars  per  ton  for  fuel  oil  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  His  drying  racks  hold  about 
ten  tons  at  a  time.  He  baled  the  hay 
when  it  was  wilted,  drew  it  to  the 
barn  and  elevated  it  to  the  drier 
racks.  The  bales  were  heavy  to  han¬ 
dle  but  were  piled  four  high  on  the 
racks  and  the  heat  applied  to  them 
for  some  20  to  30  hours.  The  bales 
were  then  removed  to  the  mow  for 
storage. 

Mr.  Roy  likes  the  product  he  gets. 
It  has  all  of  the  leaves  with  all  the 
nutrition  in  them.  It  is  bright  green 
and  very  palatable.  His  cows  like  it 
and  eat  large  quantities  of  it.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  has  more  feeding  value 
than  field  cured  hay,  and  he  says 
that,  when  he  changed  from  mow 
cured  to  field  cured  hay,  his  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cows  dropped  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Although  he  likes  the  sys¬ 
tem,  he  does  not  use  it  for  all  of 
his  hay.  By  having  it,  however,  he 
can  continue  to  make  hay  almost  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather.  If  the  weather 
is  good,  he  dries  the  hay  in  the  field 
and  puts  it  in  the  mow.  If  rain  is 
forecast,  the  hay  goes  over  the  drier. 
He  can  get  his  haying  done  in  a 
short  time  and  use  his  help  to  good 
advantage.  e.  c.  g. 


Three  Great  Lines 


Whether  you  con  profit  most 
from  the  astonishing  new 
machines  of  the  MM  fine — 
from  a  Fox  forage  harvester 
(still  the  great  pioneer  in 
that  field) — or  from  a  super- 
accurate  sawmill  —  your 
needs  can  be  fully  met  by 
the  nearest  Frick  Branch 
or  Dealer. 

Find  out  now  what  these 
better- engineered  machines 
are  doing  on  jobs  like  yours 
—  the  real  savings  they 
make — the  added  dependa¬ 
bility  —  and  you'll  not  be 
satisfied  with  less.  Write, 
telephone,  or  visit  your  near¬ 
est  Frick  representative. 


Your  Frick  Branches  are  located  in: 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  EASTON,  Pa. 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  M ONTO U RSV I L L E,  PA. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Irrigation — Boon  to  Agriculture 


High  risers  are  needed  to  get  xoater  over  grape¬ 
vines.  In  this  vineyard,  the  distributing  heads 
irrigate  eight  rows  about  60  feet  wide. 


Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  40 
inches  of  precipitation — as  rain  or  snow — 
which  the  Northeast  generally  receives  each 
year  are  enough  to  satisfy  the  full  needs  of 
the  region — industrial,  domestic  and  agri¬ 
cultural.  But  because  this  precipitation  is 
not  always  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  year,  there  are  periods  when  farm  crops 
need  more  moisture  than  the  skies  provide. 

Since  the  war,  farm  irrigation  practices 
have  caught  the  popular  imagination,  even 
in  traditionally  non-drought  areas  such  as 
the  Northeast.  Pumps  have  been  made  more 
efficient,  costs  of  equipment  have  come 
down  in  relation  to  output  and  performance 
and  new  devices  have  made  irrigation  a 
practice  extremely  feasible  on  many,  if  not 


most,  modern  crop  and  livestock  farms. 

Methods  to  get  water  to  the  land  go  all 
the  way  from  the  hand  sprinkler  through 
perforated  pipe  to  ditching  and  flooding. 
But  the  radial  gun  type,  operating  under 
high  pressure,  has  gained  perhaps  the 
widest  acceptability  in  the  Northeast  be-  i 
cause  of  its  simplicity,  the  wide  area  of  j 
coverage  and  its  adaptability  to  quick  and  ? 
relatively  easy  movement.  On  this  page  are  • 
several  illustrations  of  the  radial  gun  irri-  l 
gation  system  in  action  getting  water  to  ; 
different  field,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

Irrigation  is  just  one  other  example  of  the  \ 
many  opportunities  offered  to  farmers  to¬ 
day  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  their  operations. 


Quick  coupling,  flexibility  and  portability  of  equipment  are.  required  to 
make  corn  irrigation  practical.  In  the  hot  part  of  Summer,  the  field  above, 
in  tassel,  got  extra  water  from  three  powerful  rotating  nozzles. 


To  boost  yields,  protect  investments  and  profit  from  all  crops  are  the  chief 
objectives  of  any  good  irrigation  system.  Even  on  hilly  ground,  this 
system  achieves  its  aims  in  a  thick  stand  of  turnips. 


Water  must  be  moved  to  laterals  by  large  pipe. 
This  asbestos-cement  main  goes  underground  as 
a  permanent  line  to  irrigate  tobacco. 


The  pump  need  not  be  large  to  get  water  from  a  Spinach  needs  plenty  of  water  for  growth.  This 
pond  or  creek  to  as  large  as  25-acre  pasture  plots  good  crop  gets  it  in  a  fine  spray  from  above, 
on  Northeast  livestock  farms.  just  like  a  “good,  steady  rain.’3 


These  potatoes  received  1.2  inch¬ 
es  of  irrigation  water  in  2  hours 
from  the  adjacent  farm  pond 
when  the  tubers  were  starting  to 
set.  Circles  of  coverage  were  350 
ft.  in  diam.  at  100  lbs.  pressure. 


Photos  by:  Food  Machinery  &  Client.  Corp.  (Shur-Raiie  Dept.),  San  Jose,  €a!.; 
Hale  Fire  Pump  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa.;  The  Jaeger  Machine  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Johns-Manville  Corp.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mathieson  Chem.  Corp.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  McDowell  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Wade  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Poultry  range  profits  from  extra, 
water,  too.  This  one  is  irrigated, 
in  Summer  from  a  brook  running 
through  it.  Good  green  range 
can  save  15  per  cent  on  feed 
for  groiving  pullets. 


May  15,  1951 
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“ A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
slble  person  \V e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anv  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  difierences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  tiie  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Open  Season  for  Suckers 

This  is  about  a  gas  pipeline  right-of-way  on  a 
farm  owned  by  neighbors  of  mine,  consisting  of 
240  acres.  Three  sisters  and  one  brother,  all  close 
to  70  years  old,  operate  this  farm. 

A  short  time  ago,  they  observed  several  men 
on  their  property,  measuring  and  driving  stakes. 
They  asked  them  what  they  were  doing,  and  the 
men  said  they  were  laying  out  a  right-of-way 
for  a  gas  line.  In  a  few  days,  representatives  from 
the  company  came  to  their  home  and  said  they 
would  pay  them  $1.00  per  rod  for  the  right-of- 
way. 

This  intended  gas  line  runs  directly  through  a 
beautiful  forest.  These  people  and  their  fore¬ 
fathers  have  lived  on  this  farm  for  almost  100 
years.  They  have  never  allowed  anyone  to  cut 
trees  in  this  forest.  They  informed  the  gas 
company  officials  that  they  loved  every  tree  on 
the  place.  These  officials- were  dumbfounded  that 
anyone  could  care  so  much  for  trees,  a  fact  which 
they  expressed  in  words.  Regardless  of  the 
owners’  feelings,  they  said  they  would  put  the 
line  through. 

The  line  is  already  installed  about  one-half 
mile  from  this  farm.  Bulldozers  are  being  used 
to  clear  the  right-of-way,  and  it  makes  a  terrible 
mess  every  time  they  pass  through.  The  owners 
asked  the  officials  if  they  would  dig  the  ditch 
by  hand,  thereby  saving  hundreds  of  their  trees. 
The  officials  replied:  “Oh  no,  we  can’t  do  that,” 
which,  of  course,  they  can,  but  it  would  probably 
'  be  a  little  more  expensive  than  using  machinery. 

These  people  have  paid  taxes  on  this  land  for 
many  years,  while  this  gas  company  has  never 
paid  one  cent  of  taxes  in  our  community.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  owners  should  be  allowed  to 
designate  as  to  how  the  line  is  installed  on  their 
property.  But  the  gas  company  says,  “No,  we  will 
install  it  where  and  how  we  please.” 

I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  this  terrible 
situation,  particularly,  can  this  gas  company  be 
compelled  to  put  the  line  through  in  a  way  that 
will  least  destroy  this  property?  h.  l.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

A  pipeline  company  wants  to  go  through  a 
piece  of  our  land  that  fronts  on  a  country  road 
where  building  lots  are  being  sold  at  $600  each. 
The  company  tells  us  we  can’t  build  300  feet  to 
the  right  or  left  of  its  line,  which  means  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  sell  six  lots.  The  company 
inspector  says  that  if  we  want  damages  for  the 
lost  ground,  we  will  have  to  sue  the  company 
after  the  line  is  built. 

Can’t  we  keep  this  line  off  our  land?  We  don’t 
want  any  lawsuit  after  the  damage  is  done.  The 
company  offered  to  pay  us  in  settlement  $750  for 
the  frontage  and  $3.00  a  rod  for  70  rods  of  pipe¬ 
line. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  our  position? 

-  New  Jersey  h.  k. 

It  seems  evident  that  this  year’s  fishing 
season  has  opened  in  more  places  than  in  the 
rivers  and  streams.  Once  again  the  pipeline 
companies  are  angling  for  suckers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species  and  are  trying  hard  to  land  them. 
But  the  bait  is  typically  niggardly,  as  can  be 
seen  from  these  two  inquiries.  In  neither  case 
should  the  property  owner  bite,  or  even  be 
tempted  to  nibble. 

In  cases  like  these,  the  following  steps 
should  be  taken: 

1.  Find  out  whether  the  pipeline  company 


is  really  permitted  to  operate  as  a  public 
utility  in  your  State.  Many  such  companies  are 
not  qualified  as  public  utilities,  and  therefore 
do  not  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain  or 
the  right  to  bring  condemnation  proceedings. 
In  such  a  case,  the  company  must  either  pay 
Ihe  price  asked  by  the  property  owner  for  the 
right-of-way,  or  locate  its  line  elsewhere. 

2.  Even  if  the  company  has  eminent  domain 
power,  reject  without  hesitation  any  $1.00  per 
rod  offer,  also  any  attempt  to  settle  your  dam¬ 
age  claim  before  actual  installation  of  pipe¬ 
line. 

3.  Do  not  allow  any  pipeline  company 
agent  on  your  property  until  a  satisfactory 
settlement  has  been  made  under  a  signed 
right-of-way  agreement  or  until  the  company 
has  begun  condemnation  proceedings. 

4.  Consult  a  responsible  attorney  to  protect 
your  rights.  Each  case  must  be  determined  on 
its  own  facts.  For  example,  land  adapted  for 
building  lots  is  much  more  valuable  than  scrub 
pasture  on  a  back  road. 

How  the  pipeline  companies  have  the  gall  to 
think  they  can  continue  to  trespass  on  people’s 
property  and  trample  on  people’s  rights  as 
ruthlessly  as  they  have  in  the  past,  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Even  if  they  are  able  to  qualify 
for  eminent  domain  powers,  that  is  still  a  far 
cry  from  treating  good  land  as  a  cheap  chattel 
and  the  law-abiding  landowners  as  suckers  to 
be  baited  cheaply  and  hooked  permanently. 
Their  high-handed  tactics,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  cases  of  H.  L.  M.’s  neighbors  and  H.  E., 
must  be  fully  exposed  until  they  learn  that 
they  must  respect  people's  rights  and  property 
as  much  as  anyone  else. 


Farmers  Union  in  Pennsylvania 

IN  the  past  two  months  we  have  had  several 
inquiries  from  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmers 
about  the  National  Farmers  Union.  The  Union 
is  presently  soliciting  membership  in  this 
section  of  the  Northeast. 

As  outlined  in  a  four-page  bulletin,  the 
Union  has  a  10-point,  program.  The  declared 
aims  and  purposes — salutary  of  themselves  in 
that  they  seek  a  high  level  of  farm  prosperity 
—  are,  without  exception,  tied  tightly  to  the 
government's  apron  strings.  Each  objective 
relies  on  government  aid  and  support.  No¬ 
where  is  the  farmer  expected  to  do  anything 
himself — except  with  the  help  of  government. 

The  Union  has  grown  greatly  in  the  past 
50  years.  It  is  a  wealthy  organization  today, 
owning  an  insurance  business,  grain  elevators, 
oil  wells  and  refineries,  and  a  farm  supply 
business.  The  net  worth  of  all  these  affiliated 
projects  runs  into  many  millons  of  dollars. 
Doubtless  its  members  in  the  Midwest  and 
Far  West  find  that  it  profits  them  to  belong 
to  an  organization  that  can  pay  patronage 
dividends  from  these  many  business  opera¬ 
tions.  With  this  membership,  the  Union  has, 
without  question,  established  itself  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

But,  on  its  program  as  presently  outlined, 
the  Union's  emphasis  and  reliance  on  govern¬ 
ment  interference  in  every  phase  of  the 
nation’s  agriculture  does  not  commend  it  favor¬ 
ably  to  farmers  here  in  the  Northeast.  The 
Union's  plank  is  noticeably  void  of  any  specific 
proposals  in  relation  to  the  dairy  industry, 
other  than  high  price  supports.  Dairy  co¬ 
operatives  are  mentioned  nowhere. 

That  there  is  a  job  to  be  done  in  the  dairy 
industry  is  open  to  little  argument,  but  that 
government  intervention  is  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  solution  of  that  problem  is  open  to  a 
great  deal  of  argument.  The  one  thing  that 
dairy  farmers  do  not  want  is  a  crutch,  and 
at  present  that  is  about  all  the  Union  seems 
to  be  offering  them.  Its  present  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania  might  reap  greater  rewards  if 
self  help,  rather  than  government  help,  were 
its  keynote. 


Hog  Supplies  and  Prices 

THE  comparatively  high  hog  market,  with 
good  top  slaughter  grades  selling  recently 
at  around  $28  a  hundred,  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  pork  production.  This  favorable  mar¬ 
ket,  about  $4.00  above  that  of  choice  steers, 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  several  months  with 


the  result  that  pigs  farrowed  during  December, 
January  and  February  have  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  39  per  cent  over  the  numbers  in  the 
comparable  period  last  year.  The  majority  of 
these  pigs  will  begin  to  arrive  on  the  market 
as  finished  porkers  sometime  this  coming  July. 
As  a  consequence,  their  increased  numbers  will 
result  in  a  decline  in  market  prices.  This  trend 
will  be  further  accentuated  as  the  year  ad¬ 
vances  because  the  spring  pig  crop,  larger  by 
six  to  10  per  cent,  will  be  marketed  through¬ 
out  the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  In  addition,  the 
supplies  of  beef  will  be  exceptionally  large, 
due  to  the  great  number  of  cattle. 

It  is  true  that  fewer  pigs  were  born  in  1953 
than  in  the  past  several  years.  However,  the 
large  number  of  pigs  farrowed  in  the  months 
mentioned  will  soon  result  in  a  change  in  the 
marketing  situation.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
supplies  of  slaughter  hogs  arriving  on  the 
market  this  month  will  be  12  per  cent  less 
than  in  last  May.  June  will  also  show  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decline  of  some  nine  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  July  will  show  an  increase  of 
around  15  per  cent,  August  a  still  further  rise 
of  19  per  cent,  and  for  the  month  of  September 
hog  supplies  will  be  at  least  30  per  cent  above 
those  of  September,  1953. 

The  practical  application  of  these  estimates 
is  that,  where  possible,  hogs  should  be  fed  to 
the  limit  in  order  to  get  them  marketed  this 
year  before  the  inevitable  price  declines  be¬ 
come  excessive. 


Congress  and  the  Dairy  Farmer 

1~\AIRY  farmers  were  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  U.  S.  Senate’s  vote  on  the  Thye 
amendment  which  sought  to  raise  the  dairy 
support  price  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  parity 
for  1954  and  reduce  it  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  a  year  in  any  subsequent  year.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  53-38. 

At  least,  there  was  some  satisfaction  that 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  State,  Sena¬ 
tors  Ives  and  Lehman,  disregarded  party  lines 
in  voting  for  the  amendment.  Equally  signifi¬ 
cant  was  the  fact  that  no  other  Senator  from 
the  Northeast  had  courage  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  Farm  Bureau’s  pressure  against  the 
amendment. 

The  final  farm  program  has  not  yet  been 
written.  It  is  still  before  the  Senate  and  House 
Agriculture  Committees.  That  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  resist  every  attempt  to  tie  in  dairy 
price  supports  with  the  supports  on  basic  farm 
products,  as  well  as  any  other  amendment  to 
lessen  the  drastic  and  continuing  drop  in  milk 
prices,  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 

But  dairymen  can  be  heard  if  they  shout 
loud  enough,  and  they  may  be  heeded  if 
enough  of  them  shout. 


About  Wheat  Storage 

SOME  New  York  wheat  growers  last  year 
netted  23  cents  more  a  bushel  for  storing 
wheat  on  their  farms  and  assuming  storage 
risks  than  did  other  growers  who  used  terminal 
storage.  The  problem  is  serious  throughout  the 
country  because  of  the  large  carryover  of 
wheat  from  previous  years  taking  up  space 
needed  by  the  coming  crop.  Less  terminal 
elevator  space  is  also  foreseen  this  year.  On 
some  farms  extra  storage  capacity  may  be 
provided  at  low  cost  by  remodeling  existing 
buildings.  Metal  grain  bins  are  also  available, 
reducing  the  risk  of  fire  loss  and  offering  other 
advantages.  The  supply  of  these  are  said  to  be 
adequate  if  farmers  place  their  orders  soon. 
Dealers  cannot  guarantee  a  supply  at  harvest 
time.  Farmers  can  also  obtain  financial  help 
for  increasing  storage  facilities  from  both 
government  and  private  sources.  The  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  has  appointed  a  committee  to  help 
county  agents  and  farmers  meet  this  wheat 
storage  problem. 


“Behold  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that 
fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy.”  — 
Psa.  34:18. 

Keeping  busy  and  helping  others  is  always  good 
medicine,  largely  because  it  takes  the  mind  off 
oneself. 
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Another  way  you  save 
with  Ford  Trifle  Economy 


New  Ford  F-600  is  unbeatable  in  its  weight  class  for  all-purpose  hauling. 
Choice  of  3  Low-Friction  engines,  V-8  and  Six  from  115  to  138  h.p.  The 
comfort  of  Ford’s  new  Driverized  Cab  is  a  real  treat  to  the  driver. 


Mightiest  concentration 
of  gas-saving  power 


ever  built 
engine  line  l 


Only  NEW  FORD  TRUCKS  for  ’54 

give  you  Gas-Saving,  Low-Friction, 
High-Compression,  Overhead- Valve, 
Deep-Block  engines  in  g] 1  models! 
Power  increased  up  to  23%! 

Friction  reduced  as  much  as  33%. 


•  Concentrated  power  is  gas-saving  power! 
Why?  Because  the  smaller  the  cubic  inch 
displacement  of  an  engine,  the  less  gas  it 
usually  uses.  Ford’s  new  truck  engines  de¬ 
velop  as  much  power  as  other  engines 
much  larger  in  size! 

How?  With  new  high-compression  and 
overhead  valves,  Ford  engines  burn  gas 
better  .  .  .  get  more  power  from  every  drop. 
With  new  short-stroke  design  that  cuts 
piston  travel  they  lose  less  power  to  engine 
friction.  And  with  new  deep-block  design 
increasing  structural  strength,  Ford  engines 
run  smoother  .  .  .  last  longer ! 

Call  your  Ford  Dealer,  today — or  write: 
FORD  Division,  FORD  MOTOR  CO., 
Dept.  T-57,  Box  658,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


All-new  130-  and  133-b.p, 
POWER  KING  ¥-8*s 


These  new  Power 
King  V-8’s  develop 
their  maximum  horse¬ 
power  from  up  to  43 
cubic  inches  less  dis¬ 
placement  than  other 
engines  in  their  class. 


New  HS-h.p. 

COST  CUPPER  SIX 

The  new  Cost  Clip¬ 
per  Six  develops 
more  horsepower 
for  its  size  than  all 
other  six-cylinder 
engines  in  its  class. 


Ford’s  F-100  Pickup  gives  you  a  choice  of  the  new,  115-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six  or 
the  all-new  130-h.p.  Power  King  V-8.  New  Power  Brakes,  famous  Fordomatic 
Drive,  and  gas-saving  Overdrive  are  available  at  worth-while  extra  cost.  45- 
cu.  ft.  pickup  box  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  half-ton  field! 


SAVE  WITH  ALL  THREE 


GAS-SAVING 

POWER 


rv 


DRIVER 

SAVING 

EASE 


MONEY-SAVING 

CAPACITIES 


FORD— TRUCKS 

MORE  TRUCK  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


May  15,  1954 
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FARM  ELEVATOR 


Permit  safe  operation  up  to 
60c  elevation.  A  Smoker  elevates 
to  greater  heights  than  any  other  ele¬ 
vator  of  equal  size.  Because  of  extra 
deep,  non-tilting  ‘Slip-On”  flights, 
you  can  utilize  a  Smoker’s  maximum 
elevating  height  without  fear  of  load 
falling  back.  Smoker’s  exclusive  “Slip- 
On”  flights  reach  a  new  high  in  ele¬ 
vator  versatility,  too.  Big  new  folder 
tells  why.  Mail  coupon  for  copy  today. 


big  folder  describes 
complete  Smoker  line 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS 


Intercourse,  Pa. 


Send  me  folder  on  Smoker  Elevators, 
Bale  Loaders  and  Mow  Conveyors. 


NAME _ 

P.0 _ 

R-F.D. _ STATE. 


% 


# 


PRINK  MORE  MILK  .  . .  IT'S  GOOD  FOR  YOU. 


i 
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Lost!  The  Dairy  Industry’s  Gold  Standard 

Displaced  by  oleo ,  devalued  by  Government , 
butter  is  no  longer  a  price  bellwether.  What 
takes  its  place  ?  How  is  the  farmer  affected? 

By  DONALD  J.  LEHMAN 


T  what  prices  can  the  dairy 
industry  sell  its  massive 
nationwide  production? 
This  is  today’s  confusing 
question  for  dairymen.  No 
one  needs  to  tell  them  that 
it  spells  marketing  trouble; 
they  are  reading  it  from  month  to 
month  in  lower  prices. 

A  quick  answer  is  that  the  industry 
is  afflicted  again  by  overburdening 
surplus.  Surface  facts  and  forecasts, 
in  fact,  support  the  cry  of  overpro¬ 
duction.  But  the  easy  answer  is  less 
than  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 


which  reaches  consumers  under  the 
somewhat  more  attractive  label  of 
nonfat  dry  milk.  When  these  prices 
go  down,  they  carry  the  others 
along. 

Butter  Versus  Margarine 

Butter  has  been  losing  its  market 
to  margarine  for  nearly  a  decade  and 
a  half.  The  retrospect  reveals  three 
distinct  phases  in  the  marketing 
struggle. 

In  the  fighting  years  of  World  War 
II,  civilian  butter  consumption  suf¬ 
fered  from  a  combination  of  adverse 


Table  1. 


Butter  versus  Margarine  in  the  Postwar 
Years  and  1935-39* 


Year 


1946 

1947 

1948 
1-94-9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


Butter 
(per  lb. ) 


Per  Capita 
Consumption 
10.7 
11.1 

9*9 

10.4 

10.6 

9*5 

8.7 

8.6 


Margarine 

(per  lb.) 


1935-39 

Average 

Motet 


16.8 


Price 

Per  Capita 

Price 

( cents) 

Consumption 

(cents 

71 

3*8 

28.3 

80.5 

4,9 

4-0.8 

86.7 

6.0 

41.4 

72.5 

5*7 

30.8 

72.9 

6.0 

32*7 

81*9 

6.5 

34*7 

85*5 

7.8 

29*4 

79 

8.1 

29*4- 

2.8 

Data  from  Department  of  Agriculture  sources. 
All  prices  are  retail.  Colored  margarine 
prices  are  quoted  for  1950-53* 


the  basic  reasons  for  the  industry’s 
unwelcome  plight.  Nor  does  the  sim¬ 
ple  diagnosis  necessarily  point  the 
way  to  a  sound  and  fair  solution. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is, 
nonetheless,  that  more  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  and  will  be  offered 
than  the  markets  can  carry  into  con¬ 
sumption  at  prices  at  90  and  even  at 
75  per  cent  of  parity.  Profound  ad¬ 
justments  in  production  may  prove 
equally  inescapable.  But  the  blight 
which  is  shriveling  dairy  income 
draws  much  of  its  strength  fi’om 
other  than  oversize  milk  production, 
in  and  of  itself. 


circumstances.  Margarine’s  allies  in¬ 
cluded  a  natural  military  preference 
for  butter,  milk  shortages,  and  price 
and  rationing  controls.  As  a  result, 
the  civilian  market  satisfied  at  least 
part  of  the  table-fat  demand  with  a 
substitute  which  was  mostly  factory- 
white  for  home  coloring. 

In  the  big  war  year  of  1944,  when 
the  military  “take”  in  butter  was  at 
a  peak  of  321  million  pounds  (about 
a  sixth  of  the  year’s  production), 
civilian  per  capita  consumption  was 
11.8  pounds  of  butter,  about  a  third 
less  than  the  prewar  average  of  16.8 
pounds.  Margarine’s  rate  had  edged 


up  to  3.8  pounds  per  capita  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  prewar  average  of 
2.8  pounds.  The  figures  point  up  a 
notable  fact:  the  consumption  of 
table  fats  totaled,  per  capita-wise, 
15.6  pounds  against  the  prewar  sum 
of  19.6  pounds.  Obviously,  margarine 
was  unable  to  claim  all  the  sales  lost 
by  butter,  and  part  of  the  “lost” 
market  now  seems  to  have  gone  for 
good.  For  even  in  1953,  nearly  a 
decade  later,  consumption  was  still 
below  what  it  had  been  before  World 
War  II. 

Lifting  economic  controls  brought 
a  new  round  of  genuine  competition. 
As  consumption  and  price  figures 
in  Table  I  precisely  indicate,  butter 
and  margarine  were  in  a  seesaw 
tussle,  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  One  interesting  finding  is  the 
apparently  sensitive  reaction  of  con¬ 
sumption  to  price  even  though  the 
more  expensive  product  retailed  at 
twice  the  less  expensive.  The  finding 
deserves  to  be  accompanied,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  cautioning  reminder.  At 
least  until  mid-1950,  butter’s  rival 
was  still  white  margai'ine  for  the 
most  part. 

The  decisive  turn  apparently  came 
with  legalization  of  yellow-hued 
margarine  by  the  States  and  removal 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  10  cents 
a  pound  formerly  levied  on  the 
colored  product.  Today,  golden  mar¬ 
garine  is  retailed  in  46  States.  The 
most  populous  States  lifted  their  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  1951  and  1952.  They  were 
joined  in  1953  by  four  others:  Mon¬ 
tana  and  South  Dakota,  minor  dairy 
States,  and  Iowa  and  Vermont  where 
the  milk  flow  is  abundant.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  retail  sale  is  prohibited  only  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  where 
butter  is  directly  and  crucially  im¬ 
portant  in  farm  income.  In  two 
others,  California  and  Pennsylvania, 
service  is  forbidden  in  public  eating 
places. 

Yellow  margarine  hit  the  market 
with  an  impact  which  apparently  has 
been  responsible  for  the  converse 
consumption  trends.  Since  1950  the 
butter  rate  has  dropped  from  10.6 
to  8.6  pounds;  margarine,  has  had  a 
sharp  rise,  from  6  to  8.1  pounds. 


The  Devaluation  of  Butter 

Dairy  prices  have  been  forced  off 
their  gold  standard.  This  is  the 
pivotal  fact  in  the  dilemma  which 
confronts  dairymen — who  are  most 
adversely  affected,  handlers  and  pro¬ 
cessors  —  who  are  least  adversely 
affected,  and  Congressmen  and  gov¬ 
ernment  administrators  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  Feder¬ 
al  farm  price  program.  The  same 
pivot  has  turned  the  dairy  farm  out¬ 
look  darker  with  forecasts  that  sup¬ 
port  prices  at  75  per  cent  of  parity, 
instead  of  90  per  cent,  will  cut  $300 
million  from  milk  income  this  year. 
The  downward  shift  in  supports  has 
set  off  the  reaction,  but  the  foresee¬ 
able  reduction  is,  in  reality,  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  severe  loss  in  value 
which  competition  with  margarine 
has  dealt  to  butter,  the  historic 
standard  for  dairy  prices. 

Butter’s  devaluation  is  now  being 
translated  into  lower  prices  for  near¬ 
ly  all  other  dairy  products  and  for 
the  milk  which  is  their  source.  The 
industry’s  intricate  price  structure, 
with  some  exceptions,  especially  in 
the  Northeast,  is  figured  from  the 
basic  value  of  butter  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  by-product,  dried  skimmilk, 


Table  2.  Per  Capita  Consumption,  In  pounds,  of 
Major  Dairy  Products,  and  Milk  Equiva^ 
lent,  1935-1939,  1950  and  1953 


Item 

19.35^39. 

( average ) 

1250 

1253 

Butter 

Cheese  (American 

16.8 

10.6 

8.6 

and  other  types) 
Evaporated  and 

5*5 

7*6 

7*0 

condensed  milk 

16. 5 

19.8 

17*1 

Ice  cream 

Fluid  milk  and 

9*8 

17*0 

17*8 

cream 

330 

349 

352 

Total  milk 

equivalent 

791 

731 

689 

Total  milk  fat 
Total  milk  solids- 

31.2 

29*0 

2?.l 

not-f at 

39*2 

46.4 

46 .5 

Note:  Adapted  from  the  Dairy  Situation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  March  1,  1954.  Con¬ 
sumption  rates  expressed  in  product  weight 
except  for  total  milk  equivalent,  total 
milk  fat,  and  total  milk  sollds-not-f at . 
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"If  feols  were  priced 
fer  their  Usefulness,' 

iOpAV 

uoo00 


You'll  find 
1  00s  of  uses 
for  LOCK-ON 

TON-GRIP 

—  IN  THE  FIELD.1 
—  IN  THE  SHOP! 
—  AROUND  THE  HOUSE! 

Not  another  tool  in  the  world — at  any  price 
-  does  so  many  jobs  so  easily !  A  squeeze 
of  the  hand  locks  jaws  onto  work  with  TON- 
grip.  Won't  slip.  Pulls,  bends,  turns,  twists, 
cuts,  ratchets,  bolds.  Actually,  a  whole  tool  kit 
tn  one  trim  tool:  Adjustable  wrench,  super  pliers, 
pipe  wrench,  clamp,  portable  vise,  positively 
the  world’s  most  useful  hand  tool — on  the  tractor, 
in  the  shop,  for  the  car.  IVfakes  even  the  toughest 
jobs  quick  .  .  .  easy!  No.  7W  (7"  with  cutter) 
only  $2.25;  10W  (10"  with  cutter)  only  $2.60. 
Get  one  for  the  car,  one  for  the  tractor,  at  your 
hardware  dealer. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

PETERSEN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  U-5  DeWitf,  Nebr. 


CALF  SCOURS 

Due  to  dietary  origin.  Direne 
spreads  a  soothing,  protec¬ 
tive  coating  on  irritated 
stomach  and  intestinal  walls 
to  retard  fermentation  .  .  . 
simple  diarrhea.  14  oz.  pkg. 

$1.00  at  dealer’s  or  mailed 
Postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  6,  N.Y. 


BROWER  WhMmid 

FEED  MIXERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 
■II  World’s  Largest  Selling 

Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
1,1  alog  today! 

Biower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


01? dip  PhHt'N,SiAW’S  EFFICIENCY  depends 
clabir  fC^?,n  dllves-  And  the  most  depen- 

make' of  A'CUg  easily  flled  chain  for  ar>y 
rhrl°f  5?lw.ls  genuine,  patented  OREGON® 

rhroPei.  Cham-  This  famous  chain  is  hard- 
liber^fd  t0  wlthstand  wear  and  dulling,  is 
hberally  guaranteed,  leads  its  field  in  sales, 
“f  your  chain  saw  dealer  to  OREGON@-IZE 
yr°”Sa^  with  top  quality  OREGON  Chipper 
Cham.  Or  write  Dept.  41,  Oregon  Saw  Chain 
Corp.,  8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2, 
megon.  State  saw  make,  bar  length. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Streamlined  Range  Feeding 

By  R.  C.  Ringrose 

•  We  Visit  the  Southern  Tier 

By  James  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Success  With  a  Dairy  Farm 

By  Albert  L.  Peake 

®  Bjgs  in  the  Pasture 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Livestock  Parasites  Are  Ex¬ 

pensive  Boarders 
By  Dr.  D.  C.  Boughton 
®  Undermined  By  Termites? 

By  Louis  Pyenson 
®  Electric  Water  Systems 
By  C.  F.  Craigie,  Jr. 

•  C  hickens  As  a  Sideline 
By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

•  A  hat  Animals  Have  Taught 

Me 

By  Alan  Devoe 

•  A  New  Look  for  Flood  Con¬ 

trol 

By  E.  J.  Beckert  and  R.  A. 
Galiinger 
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The  slow-down  in  both  rates  in  1953, 
as  compared  with  1952,  points  to  a 
leveling  out  which  may  reflect  the 
fact  that  most  States  had  repealed 
their  anti-margarine  laws  prior  to 
19o3.  The  trend-line,  however,  is  far 
too  short  for  confident  conclusions. 

Thus,  within  a  span  of  15  years, 
butter  and  margarine  consumption 
rates,  traveling  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  have  come  about  even  with 
each  other.  For  butter,  the  prewar 
rate  has  been  about  halved;  for  the 
oleo,  it  has  been  multiplied  nearly 
three  times.  Gross  production,  a  less 
satisfactory  yardstick  in  that  no  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  the  nation’s  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  confirms  the 
trends.  In  1935-39,  when  40  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  milk  output  went  into 
butter,  production  averaged  about 
2.2  billion  pounds  a  year.  Today’s 
comparable  figure  of  1.6  billion 
pounds,  part  of  which  has  been  added 
to  .government  stocks,  takes  about  25 
to  27  per  cent.  Conversely,  margarine 
production  has  vaulted  from  372 
million  to  nearly  1.4  billion  pounds. 

Other  Products  Out-Perform  Butter 

Hidden  behind  these  figures,  more¬ 
over,  is  one  significant  fact.  Al¬ 
though  margarine  displaced  butter 
from  half  its  former  market  (per 
capita-wise),  part  of  the  displaced 
milk  was  claimed  in  the  first  instance 
by  increased  demands  for  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  fact,  butter  stands  in  singu¬ 
lar  contrast  to  other  major  dairy 
products.  The  consumption  pattern 
shown  in  Table  II  reveals  that  their 
per  capita  intake  is  currently  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  1935-39,  even 
with  some  slacking  away  from  post 
war  peaks. 

The  gains  have  upgraded  farm  in¬ 
come.  By  placing  more  milk  in  uses 
which,  by  and  large,  yield  higher 
prices  than  butter,  the  shift  has  been 
healthy  for  dairy  farmers.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  fluid  consumption 
(fresh  whole  milk)  appears  stable 
and  possesses  an  income  value  which 
far  outweighs  the  rise  of  6.6  per 
cent  in  the  intake  rate.  However, 
with  overflow  milk  spilling  mostly 
into  butter  and  thence  into  ware¬ 
housed  government  stocks,  possibly 
to  go  overseas  at  less-than-market 
prices,  the  pattern  offers  only  chilly 
comfort  to  dairy  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  manufacturing  areas 
and  in  fluid  milksheds,  like  the  one 
serving  the  New  York  market, 
where  heavy  seasonal  excess  flow  is 
priced  on  the  butter  market. 

Revolution  in  Productivity 

Various  reasons  are  offered  for 
the  unforeseen  jump  in  milk  flow, 
but  the  basic  cause  probably  is  the 
fundamental  improvements  in  dairy 
farming  since  1940  —  in  breeding, 
grass  and  roughage  production,  milk¬ 
ing,  and  other  dairy  operations.  Long, 
swift  strides  have  advanced  mechan¬ 
ization  in  dairying  in  the  postwar 
years.  The  impact  of  the  improved 
practices,  in  their  cumulative  force, 
remained  largely  concealed  until 
dairy  farmers  increased  their  herds 
by  3  per  cent  a  year  in  1952  and  1953. 

The  sudden  outpouring  of  milk  in 
superabundance  has  deluged  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  price  and  marketing 
problems.  But  it  also  has  brought  to 
the  fore  the  fact  that  dairy  farming 
is  well  along  on  a  revolution  in  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Sights  from  which  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  change  are  to  be  found  in 
1932  when  the  nation’s  milking  herd 
was  about  the  same  size  as  today, 
24%  million  cows,  and  production 
was  a  little  less  than  104  billion 
pounds.  (To  be  continued) 


CELINA  Round  End 
Tube  Top  Stock  Tanks 
For  Every  Farm  Need ! 


'  °u  can  t  buy  a  finer  stock  tank — 
than  the  CELINA  round  end  Tube- 
Top  tank. 

Tube-Top  construction  with  double- 
locked  seam  bottoms.  Made  of  20 
gauge  steel  with  a  new  and  denser 
uniform  zinc  coating.  No  uncoated 
spots  to  start  early  corrosion.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  corrugations  to 


add  strength.  Available  with  one  or‘ 
more  built-in  waterers,  equipped  with 

automatic  float  valves,  if  wanted, _ 

for  watering  hogs  and  sheep.  Wide 
range  of  sizes  and  capacities. 

See  dealer  today— let  him  show 
you  CELINA  .  .  .  the  finest! 


-T-H  E  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA.  OHIO 


s£E  CELINA  FIRST  (  Self  Feeders — Hog  Waterers — Stotk  Tanks — (with 

FOR  THE  FINEST  •  0r  With0Ut  h°9  caterers)— Hog  Troughs— Feeding  Pans 


20  YEAR^8TBEUKSs  vFE°ARRLf^EHEIFER. 

-SO  WEANI NG 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER,  HEIFERS 


Eleventh  Annual  New  York  State 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

SHOW  &  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1954 

SHOW  8:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Suffolk  Shropshire  Oxford 
Hampshire  Dorset  Columbia 
Corriedale  Cheviot  Montadale 

COL.  II.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

For  Catalog  Write: 

JOSEPH  LAWSON 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOORS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  S  is 
e  ®ulck  Maturity  and  Early  Lambinn 

SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON  N  j~. 


Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write  or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE  PA 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
bneep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval 
LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 


HEGISTER33D 

POLLED  HEREF0RDS  FOR  SALE 

nXrr uoVre  Co°:es  s; 

favorable  prices.  Owner  reducing  herd 
Domino  bloodlines,  well  marked,  wfth  good 

Accfr°erdTted0n  ^  9rowth‘  TB  and  Baogs 

Windy  Hill  Farm  Bedminster,  IV.  J. 

_ PHONE:  PEAPACK  8-0216 

for  sauTVTine^registered  anguuows 

Most  have  calves  at  foot  or  due  soon— also  a  hull 
grandson  of  Pnnce  Sunbeam  29th  —  $3,500  for  lot'. 
J.  L.  FERGUSON,  Broadwall  Farm,  GREENE,  R.  I. 

Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Herd 

For  sale  because  of  labor  problems  40  roue  nf  .,n; 
C°hoice  ^DomJno  K.  "^.OO^pIr 

somerset  fa^mGENEEaTsATYLm7llstqne  N,  j. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Onon  BHLfLS’  BRED  M  El  FERS  and  COWS 
Open  Heifers.  Popular  Families  and  Pedigrees. 

VALHAATIEESn!w  Mv°nNRi>  TW'N  RIDGE  FARM 
v  a  LA  1  E.  NEW  YORK  CHATHAM  26491 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  Rm.c 
Ready  for  Service.  Modern  Bloodlines 

FREEHO.  nBAwTJJ;E9^oUNDS  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE:  8-2222 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


DOGS 


Po*),LLT^  POPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 

$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  Pa! 


REGISTERED  COLLIES  —  ALL  AGES  

COLLIN  ETTE  KENNELS.  WILTON,  N.l! 


Jed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups NeW"  Njnltrv  Fmra 


Grove  City,  retina. 


BU,IS’  A,1e„rViseab‘e  Bred  Heifers  a^T  C,w,' 

H  A  M I LIT! N  ^FAR  M  Y(iU,lG L ADSTO N E.^  N  E W^J^ERS E  Y 

~IG,8JnEr.R,Sd  H£KFOJD^o,8nBMtP,,b,fc  /!ither 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWABTyrOWwf  PA. 


DOGS 


KEE%EN  KEMi*  BY  LITTE«S  YEAR  ROUND 
KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE 


JfO°HRNVEcGM,?rriELKHOooP-  POPPIES:  2  MONTHS 

J H  N  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


Gentle  Lovable  Miniature  Collies.  Intelligent  Workers 
Devoted  Companions.  J.  Charron,  Chestertown,  N.  y! 


PEDIGREED 


A.K.C.  REG. 


®  ^  ?  POPPI  ES  AND  STARTED 

GE0DR°G6ES  FANAGBL0aSR^I.  BffA I. 

77".  A.  K.  C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES _ 

Mother  s  Protector,  Father's  Helper  Sonnv’s  Pal 
GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N  Y  PhoneT  439  L  i 

Puppies:  Farm  raised,  wormed,  vaccinated 
$aV-StM5d’  ,  SUplarlie*  DSJfe  arrival  of  sound  puppy. 

,  $3,).  J.  R.  CLARK,  R.  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


RABBITS 


Pennsylvania -New  jersey 

Annual  Sale  of 

Milking  Shorthorns 

MAY  26th  .  I  P.M.  (EDT) 

Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30  Females 
S  Bulls 

Ma.ke  re?.er'vatj°>ns  to  attend  the  banquet 
and  meeting  at  Van's  Colonial  Restaurant 
on  Tuesday  evening.  1 

For  Catalogue  and  Reservations  Write 

IRWIN  YODER  Shoemakersville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRir-rc 
w.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertownf  N. Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
^ou*  report  a*1/  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name -and -address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER' 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
,*,.*?  ,ocate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service.  y 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


3  954 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
7  he  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
- FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  ,„DSsJ°t?dKB00k 

Describing- 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GIANT  CHINCHILLAS,  For  Food.  Fur  and  Profit 
Free  Literature.  HARTMAN,  NEW  CITY,  N.  y! 

GENUINE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS  —  PEDIGREED 
HORNER'S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J. 


TWO  MATURE  SERVICE  BOARS - 

r-  ♦  SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

SI  RCS  W I L*L f am” 9 f  a  r*mC|4  fcr  ,  Prompt  Shipment 
bin  WILLIAM  FARM,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


HER  eford  hogs 


top  br“ga'rngesSttockroalwayeSasavailable 

2902  DUNLEERR0RYDAL  °AK  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 
£•..£•  WIEST  DUROCS  Breeding  Stock  of  All  Aoes 

G  A?  W0^El,S^RPFa>G/andPh?naeTB|rY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal .  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS-  Anri!  Pin,  o 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPU) CENTER,  H™'. 

CHA5CIRHCUniT7FREE’  REG'  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Boars,  Gilts  and  Feeder  Pins  All 

Breeds.  For  catalog  write:  RALPH  BLIEK 

N.  Y.  STATE  SWINE  ASSO.  WILLIAMSON,  N  y! 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 


onp-  „  f-ia  ,  «  *  wnivamKtS  _ _ 

H  ERRS  YORI<SHIR0irSFABRrM  Gi‘‘sD  and  P^on  Boar 
nc.nno  TUKKbHIRE  FARM,  GO  R  D  0  N  V  I  LL  E,  PA. 


guinea  pigs 


HIE  A  PIGS:  Juniors  $1.00;  Breeders  HI  50  577Ti 

Sows  $2.50.  URBAN’S,  USHERS?  NEW  YORK 


SANTA  GERTRODIS 

Putebted  breeding  stock  now  available  under  our  Guaranteed  Purchase  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

GREAT  RING  FARIAS,  Sandy  Hook ,  Connecticut  .  .  .  New  England's  first 
and  only  beef  cattle  farm  devoted  to  breeding  and  raising  Santa  Gertmdis 
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SEND  FOR  THIS 
VALUABLE  BOOKLET 
ON  A  PROBLEM  SUBJECT 


New  Booklet  Explains 
Before-the-Need 
Cemetery  and 
Family  Monument 
Planning 

Perhaps  you  and  your  wife  have 
talked  this  over  —  like  insurance  or 
your  will.  You  have  probably 
decided  that  planning  a  cemetery 
plot  and  monument  just  right  for 
your  family  is  a  satisfying  experience 
when  done  together. . .  a  lonely  and 
heartbreaking  task  when  done  by  a 
survivor. 

HOW  THIS  BOOKLET 
WILL  HELP  YOU 

"Before  The  Need  Arises . . .”  shows 
you  how  to  go  about  buying  a  family 
monument  now  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
information  you  need  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice.  This  free  booklet 
also  explains  the  advantages  of  using 
current  income  rather  than  savings 
or  inheritance  intended  for  survivors 
. . .  protection  of  survivors’  capital 
through  inheritance  tax  savings  .  .  . 
who  to  see  about  local  cemetery 
regulations  .  .  .  granite  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  monuments  .  .  .  v  alue  of 
making  decision  unhurriedly  to 
avoid  overspending  . . .  where  to  find 
expert  guidance  . . .  and  many  other 
related  topics. 


/®\ 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
NOW  for  FREE  BOOKLET . 


Rock  of  Ages 

503  Granite  Way,  Barre,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  " Before 
The  Need  Arises ...” 

Name _ 

Street _ 

City. - 


. State _ 


SEND  FOR 


k  WITH 

I  SOFT  WATER 

One  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
of  4  or  more! 


THIS  BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  you'll  use  only  ’  4  as 
much  soap.  Shorter  washing 
time  saves  wear  on  clothes, 
too.  Actually  pays  for  itself. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


-  BABY  PARRAKEETS  $3.95  EACH  - 

BREEDER  PARRAKEETS  $14.00  PAIR 
MIAMI  PARRAKEET  FARM, 

2707  N  W  2 1 st  STREET.  MIAMI.  FLORIDA 


Preserve  Your  Poise  with  Simple  lam  Method 


Photo:  Courtesy  of  Certo,  Inc.,  New  York 

Strawberry  Jam  made  with  liquid  fruit  pectin  starts  the  season  of  preserv¬ 
ing  roith  tempting  residts  and  a  quick,  certain  and  simple  way  to  get  them 
with  good  berries  and  good  directions , 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  nam«s  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages .] 


Have  devil’s  tongue  lily,  African  violet 
and  gloxinia  leaves,  dahlias,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  glads,  perennials  and  house  plants  to 
exchange  for  what  have  you  that  I  can 
use.  _  s.  B.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


Would  like  to  start  Round  Robins  on 
seeds,  bulbs,  plants.  Please  write.  —  Mrs. 
M.  H.,  Vermont. 


Will  send  pink  shamrock  or  named 
African  violet  leaves  for  printed  feed  bags 
or  potholders.  —  G.  J.  A.,  New  York 


I’ll  send  peony,  columbine,  iris,  lupine, 
foxglove  for  salt  and  pepper  sets  and 
earrings.  —  A.  O.,  Maine. 


Will  exchange  trick  handkerchiefs  (open, 
they  make  one  design:  folded,  another), 
African  violet  leaves  (  I  have  200  plants), 
or  unusual  house  plants.  —  Mrs.  R.  L.  F., 
Pennsylvania. 


I’ll  exchange  for  different  plants  my 
creeping  phlox  and  pinks,  red  and  purple 
dahlias,  mums,  phlox,  iris,  hardy  sweet 
peas,  red  cannas,  hardy  Shasta  daisy,  lily- 
of-the-valley,  forget-me-nots,  etc.  —  Mrs. 
J.  P.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  stamped  linen  sampler,  em¬ 
broidery  floss,  small  huck  towel,  used 
foreign  stamps,  etc.,  for  perennials,  bulbs, 
ground  cover  for  my  new  perennial  garden. 
—  A.  M.  R.,  New  Hampshire. 


What  would  you  like  me  to  send  for 
your  pachysandra,  small  leaf  ivy  and  other 
ground  cover,  or  rock  garden  plants?  — 
Mrs.  F.  H.  M.,  New  York. 


Has  anyone  the  old-fashioned  balsam- 
apple,  a  running  vine  (looks  like  a  cucum¬ 
ber)  whose  seeds  are  used  for  making 
salve?  When  the  fruit  bursts  open,  it’s 
red  inside.  I  can  send  plants  or  bulbs.  — 
Mrs.  E.  S.  C.,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 


1  can  send  roots  of  red  Monarda  (Bee 
Balm),  pink  mallow  and  yarrow,  achillia 
(the  Pearl),  red  sweet  rocket,  periwinkle, 
English  daisy;  bulbs  of  lemon  lily,  valley 
lily  and  snowflake:  also  seeds  of  columbine, 
painted  daisy,  dwarf  marigold  and  pansy. 
I’d  Ike  rubrum  lily,  August  mums,  dark  red 
perennial  phlox,  also  seed  of  pansy,  annual 
phlox,  snapdragon,  Persian  carpet  zinnia 
and  runner  beans.  —  G.  L.  D.,  New  York. 


I  collect  soil  specimens,  stones,  etc.,  from 
all  over  the  world.  Would  like  to  hear 
from  ladies  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Missouri,  Oregon.  Kansas,  Washington  State, 
Montana,  or  foreign  lands.  I’ll  send  flower 
seeds,-  quilt  blocks,  hankies,  etc.  —  L.  H.  K., 
Pennsylvania. 


I  have  20  named  African  violets  to  trade 
for  salt  and  pepper  sets;  I’d  like  pen  pals 
interested  in  these,  and  in  U.  S.  stamps 
and  Christmas  seals.  —  R.  M.  C.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  several  kinds  of  mum  roots 
for  your  day  lilies  and  odds  and  ends  of 
yarns.  —  Mrs.  J.  A.  B.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  iris,  narcissus,  daffy  bulbs  for 
dwarf  mums  or  other  fall  blooming  per¬ 
ennials.  —  C.  A.  R„  Pennsylvania. 


I’ll  send  white  feed  bags  (washed  but 
not  bleached)  for  your  bulbs,  seeds,  slips  of 
yellow  oxalis  or  gloxinia  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  C. 
L..  B.,  New  York. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  house¬ 
wives  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
budgets  and  party  plans  for  the 
winter  season.  Berries  and  all  fruits 
for  preserving  go  a  long  way  toward 
economy  and  achieving  flavors  that 
only  homemade  jellies  and  jams  pro¬ 
vide. 

To  simplify  the  jam  session  in  the 
kitchen,  the  following  recipe  calls 
for  bottled  liquid  fruit  pectin,  a 
method  already  in  such  favor  that 
one  hardly  need  mention  it  these 
days.  •  p.  s. 

Strawberry  Jam 

Use  3%  cups  prepared  fruit;  Vi 
cup  lemon  juice;  7  cups  sugar;  % 
bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin. 

First,  prepare  the  fruit.  Crush 
completely,  one  layer  at  a  time,  about 
two  quarts  fully  ripe  strawberries. 
Measure  3%  cups  into  a  very  large 
saucepan.  Squeeze  the  juice  from 
two  medium-sized  lemons.  Measure 
Vi  cup  into  saucepan  with  fruit. 

Then  make  the  jam.  Add  sugar  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well. 
Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  one 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  stir  in  liquid  fruit 
pectin.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal 
spoon.  Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns 
for  five  minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to 
prevent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly 
into  glasses.  Cover  jam  at  once  with 
Vs  inch  hot  paraffin. 

Yield:  About  10  medium  glasses. 


More  About  Susan  Jane 


Susan  Jane  Augusta  tamed  a  littla 
mouse; 

Taught  it  proper  manners;  brought 
it  to  the  house; 

Cautioned  it  quite  sternly,  cuddled 
up  in  bed: 

“Don’t  you  squeak!”  It  didn’t  — 
Mother  squeaked  instead. 

— *  Clara  E.  Putnam 

Pennsylvania 


Soak  milk  or  cream  stains  in  cool 
water  before  washing  in  hot  soap¬ 
suds. 
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“How  Far 
That  Little  Candle...'’ 

There  were  no  incandescent  bulbs 
When  candles  lit  the  night, 

Nor  current,  cord  nor  socket 
For  gentle  candlelight. 

Time  was  when  every  home  was 
graced 

With  pleasant  candlesticks, 

And  “scissors5’  with  a  snuffer 
Trimmed  the  candlewicks. 

When  bedtime  came  the  candles  then 
Were  snuffed  out  one  by  one, 

And  daylight  saving  was  achieved 
By  work  from  sun  to  sun. 

Pennsylvania  —  Persis  Smith 


Sketch  by  Dwight  A.  Boyce 
Randolph,  Vermont 


Fresh  as  a  Daisy  This  Summer 

2888  —  New  Sleeveless  (or  Puffed  Sleeve)  Sundress  destined  to  be  cool 
and  attractive.  The  new  scoop  neck  design  and  four-gore  skirt  are  gathered 
to  flatter  the  most  from  front  and  back.  Sizes  are  10  to  20.  Size  16:  3%  yards 
35-inch.  25  cents. 


2901  —  Bias  Yoke  Frock  With  Cape  to  button  onto  shoulders  for  cover 
or  cool  weather.  Pockets  are  handy  and  smart.  A  summer  dress  for  any 
fabric  you  can  name!  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18:  5V4  yards  of  39-inch.  25  cents. 

2918  —  Sweet  and  Fresh  As  a  Daisy  —  A  summer  sun-season  little 
dress  in  cottons;  later,  sew  again  in  corduroys  or  woolens  with  its  short  or 
long  sleeved  blouse  for  school.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:-  Jumper  or  summer 
dress,  1%  yards  35-inch.  25  cents. 

590  —  Crochet  This  Straw  Yarn  Hat  and  Bag  for  Small  Girls.  Spick-and- 
span  crisp  white  straw  yarn  to  crochet  a  velvet  and  flower  trimmed  hat 
and  over-the-shoulder  bag.  Charming  for  Sunday  School,  party  wear.  All 
instructions  for  crocheting,  lining,  trimming  this  inexpensive,  pretty  set 
in  the  one  pattern.  20  cents. 

189  —  Strawberry  Multicolor  Party  Apron!  Organdy  apron  decorated 
with  luscious  big  red  strawberry  clusters  in  color  transfers.  Tissue  for 
apron  plus  multicolor  iron-on  transfers  in  pink-red  and  green.  20  cents. 

We  Hope  You  Have  Seen  the  New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide! 
It’s  our  excellent  Needlework  Book  filled  with  crochet,  knitting,  embroidery, 
multicolor  and  sampler  patterns  to  order.  Colorful  gift  and  bazaar  ideas  and 
much  color  —  36  delightful  pages.  Also  two  free  patterns  in  the  Guide. 
Complete,  only  25  cents. 

And  Do  You  Have  Our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book?  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Pasrsnips  Par  Excellence 

If  some  of  the  family  think  they 
oon  t  like  parsnips,  try  cooking  that 
vegetable  this  way,  and  they  may 
change  their  minds! 

Pare  parsnips  and  run  them 
mough  the  elongated  holes  in  your 
cheese  grater,  so  that  they  become 
PaPer-thin  strips.  Pile  these  lightly 
into  an  oven-proof  bowl,  dot  liberally 
W]fh  butter,  season  with  salt  and 

15,  1954 


pepper  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees  F.)  for  about  30 
minutes.  Delicate  and  delicious! 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Editor’s  Note:  Ethel  is  right!  Yet 
parsnips  always  bring  to  mind  Capt. 
Leezur  (one  of  Joe  Lincoln’s  chai’ac- 
ters)  whose  scorn  for  this  root  was 
summed  up  with  his  repeated  con¬ 
viction:  “I  ain’t  got  so  low  down  as 
to  eat  parsnips!”  And  he  never  did. 


Many  of  your  neighbors  are  using  and 
benefiting  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan.  Here  are  just  a  few'  Land  Bank 
advantages: 

LOW  INTEREST,  41/2%,  which  cannot 
be  increased  during  the  life  of  the 
loan. 

LOMG  TIME  TO  PAY,  10  to  33  years, 
with  no  lump  sum  demand  payments. 

PREPAYMENT  PRIVILEGES:  You 

may  pay  any  part  or  all  the  loan  at 
any  time  without  penalty. 

EASY  PAYMENTS:  You  pay  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Each  payment  reduces 
the  principal  of  the  loan. 


•  REFINANCING 

«  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

•  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

•  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

•  PURCHASE  LAND 

•  BUY  LIVE  STOCK 

•  MAJOR  MAINTENANCE 

•  OTHER  NEEDS 


See  your  local  association  or  write:  Dept.  R-64,  3T0  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass, 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 
N.F.LA.  THE  FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you. Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
suet  ^ssfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 

cf(curi/nx,  Jdcat 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

StWtd 

WRITEY  OR  FULL  INFORMATION 


ON  SNAPSHOT  DAYS  •  REMEMBER  RAY’S 

With  This  Ad  —  Any  8  -  12  -  or  16  exposure  roll  de¬ 
veloped,  Including  Raytone  King  Size  Print  from 
each  negative,  for  only  35c.  America’s  Quality  Finish¬ 
ers  since  1920.  RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  RN.  LA  CROSSE.  WISCONSIN 


NEW!  NEW! 

“Neat-Boil”  is  a  metal  disc  which 
when  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a 
kettle  of  soup,  macaroni  spa¬ 
ghetti,  milk,  syrup,  etc.  will  pre¬ 
vent  boiling  over.  Money  back 
guarantee  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
after  using  according  to  inserted 
instructions. 

SEND  ONLY  $1.00  TODAY  TO: 

EDGENE  NOVELTY  CO. 

425  Monroe  St.,  Buffalo  12,  N.  Y. 


Use  '  'ATLAS  A”  — c  weed 

killing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  ana  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior),  to 
control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  cs  directed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

Chipman  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


:a  new  complete  instant  coffee  sale: 

.  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  . 

•  We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 
35c  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65c  each  * 

•  — 12  to  case  25%  depos  t  is  required  on  • 

•  all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Sat  sfaction. 
0  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  t 
.  Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now. 

.  A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO.  : 

.  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  „ 


SAVE  $$  ON  WORK  CLOTHES 

COVERALLS  $1.50;  MATCHING  PANTS  &  SHIRT 
$1.50:  PANTS  ONLY  $1.00;  SHIRTS  ONLY  50  cents. 
All  Colors  —  All  Sizes  —  Used  —  Professionally 
Laundered.  Include  50  cents  postage.  No  C.  0.  D.’s. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  0.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  WORSTED:  Bernat’s  4-ply.  Moth-proofed 
20  colors.  99  cents  per  4  oz.  skein.  Send  for  free 
samples.  YARN  OUTLET,  BOX  ll-R, 

HIGHLAND  STATION,  LOWELL.  MASS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  ;  s 
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They  may  look  alike  •  .  .  but  the 
Champion  has  SOMETH i MS  Extra 

Filter  disks,  too,  may  look  alike  "at  a  glance.”  But  those  who 
depend  on  milk  or  cream  for  cash  income  know  there’s  a  real  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  safety,  reliability  and  extra  protection  engineered  in 
Fibre-Bonded  Rapid-Flo  Disks.  That’s  why  quality  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  national  survey  chose  Rapid-Flo 
Filters  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  to  one  over  the  next 
three  brands  combined ! 

use... 


©1954.,  Johnson  &  Johnson 


Filter  Product* 
Division 


The  Grand  Champion 

For  Extra  Safety  •  Extra  Reliability 
Extra  Protection 

Rapid-Flo  Filter  Disks  give  you  more  than  safe  filtration.  At  no 
extra  cost  you  get  a  reliable  Farm  Sediment  Check-up*... 
extra  protection  so  vital  today  in  quality  milk  production.  All 
Rapid-Flo  Disks  are  (@)  Fibre-Bonded  — a  size  and  type  to 
fit  your  strainer.  Make  your  next  purchase  Rapid-Flo — the 
Grand  Champion  Filter  Disk. 

*The  Rapid-Flo  Farm  Sediment  Check-up 

1.  After  filtering  each  can  of  milk  (10  gallons  or  less!,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  carefully  remove  the  used  filter  disk  from  the 
strainer  and  place  it  on  a  cardboard  to  dry. 

2.  When  filter  disk  is  dry,  it  should  be  examined  closely.  The 
producer  can  identify  the  sediment  or  extraneous  matter  to  de¬ 
termine  its  origin,  and  take  precautions  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

^4949  West  65th  Street  Y  Chicago  38,  Illinois. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
JNTGCMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY;  NEW  YORK 


Raw  Garbage  Spreads 
VE  Disease 

Quarantines  because  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  swine  disease,  vesicular  ex¬ 
anthema  (VE),  have  been  removed 
from  three  more  farming  areas  in 
Rhode  Island  and  46  in  Massachu¬ 
setts;  and  they  have  been  invoked 
in  three  townships  of  St.  Clair 
County,  Michigan,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  recently  re¬ 
ported.  Lifting  of  these  quarantines 
in  the  two  States,  involving  mostly 
individual  premises,  represents  a 
continued  reduction  of  VE  infected 
areas  on  the  East  Coast.  Quarantines 
were  also  recently  lifted  from  197 
other  areas  in  Massachusetts,  six 
Rhode  Island  and  six  in  Connecticut, 
while  being  imposed  on  only  one 
new  eastern  area  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  49  areas  most  re¬ 
cently  released  from  quarantine  have 
been  determined  to  be  free  of  the 
disease,  and  raw  gai'bage  feeding 
(commonly  the  source  of  the  dis¬ 
ease)  no  longer  exists  on  any  of  the 
premises.  This  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  control  must  come  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  raw  garbage  feeding.  Quarantine 
restrictions  pertaining  to  the  inter¬ 
state  movement  of  swine  and  car¬ 
casses,  parts  and  offal  of  swine  no 
longer  apply  to  these  areas. 

In  Rhode  Island,  two  of  the  areas 
freed  of  VE  quarantine  are  in  Kent 
County,  the  other  in  Providence 
County.  In  Massachusetts,  the  46 
areas  taken  from  under  quarantines 
include  13  in  Bristol  County,  13  in 
Essex  County,  one  in  Hampden,  five 
in  Middlesex,  two  in  Norfolk,  10  in 
Plymouth,  and  two  in  Worcester 
County.  The  Michigan  area  placed 
under  VE  quarantine  consisted  of 
Kimball,  Fort  Huron,  and  Wales 
Townships.  Infected  animals  were 
found  on  a  premise  in  this  area 
where  raw  garbage  was  being  fed  to 
swine,  and  the  quarantine  was  im¬ 
posed  to  prevent  spread  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  VE  quarantines,  still  in  effect 
in  parts  of  California,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island,  are  imposed  over 
areas  where  infected  animals  are 
found. 

With  such  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  disease  control 
by  eliminating  raw  garbage  feeding, 
it  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
practice  is  permitted  anywhere,  es¬ 
pecially  as  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  hogs  in  the  United  States  are 
fed  on  raw  garbage. 
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STAPLES  —  GALVANIZED  —  GOV’T.  SURPLUS 

2"  $5.00  100-LB.  KEG 

THOMSON'S  SURPLUS. _ NEWINGTON.  CONN. 

PAINT,  Outside.  Factory  Prices.  Free  Catalog. 
SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO..  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


SAY,  MR.  FARMER  .  .  .  LET’S  TALK 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  BY  DAIRYMEN 

Yes  Sir,  in  today’s  highly  competitive  field  of  dairy  farming,  you  need  the 
most  efficient,  highest  producing,  longest  lasting  equipment  available. 
Discriminating  dairy  farmers  from  Maine  to  Florida  have  proven  to  them¬ 
selves  that  these  qualities  are  built-in  to  Standard’s  products. 

Send  foe  Out  New  Catalog  Todav 


Your  Best  Silo  Value”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting 
booklet  on  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  15  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Pine  Hill  Farm,  So.  Billerica,  Mass. 

May  15  —  Holstein  Complete  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  The  Hedge,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

May  15  —  Ayrshire  Sale.  Michigan 
Spring,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

May  19  —  Holstein  Sale,  Chambers 
Farm,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

May  20  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  136th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

May  26  —  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Penn. -New  Jersey,  Shoemaker,  Pa. 

May  28  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale.  Eastern  Breeders,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  29  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  31  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  31  —  Jersey  Far  Hills  Sale, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  3  —  Jersey  Eastern  Regional 
Sale,  Highlawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Mass. 


•  DRAIN  CRATES  •  VENTILATORS  -"TRACK  MANGERS  •  MILK  CAN  RACKS  -  WASH  TANKS  •  FANS 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  INCORPORATED 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete,  lint  of  Dairy  Darn  Equipment 

.  BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND 


—  NEW  TARPAULINS—- 


Waterproof  treated  Brass  Grommets  —  Weight 
before  treatment  —  F.  0.  B.  factory.  Finished 
sizes  slightly  smaller. 


Cut  Size 
6x8 
8x9 
9x12 
12x16 
15x20 
20x20 


8  oz. 
3.36 
5.04 
8.25 
13.44 
21.25 
28.00 


10  oz. 
4.04 
5.76 
8.70 
15.36 
23.00 
32.00 


12  oz. 
4.52 
6.48 
9.90 
17.28 
26.00 
36.00 


if  you’re  planning  on 
buying  another  Silo  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  popular 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo.  And  the  best  way 
to  begin  that  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  booklet. 

You’ll  find  it  helpful  and 
complete.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  A,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Make  Hay 
WITHOUT 
Belt  Slippage 
Troubles 


Treat  Baler  Belts  With 

PULM0RE 

LIQUID  BELT  TREATMENT 

This  penetrating  liquid  belt 
conditioner  prevents  slippage 
in  belts  of  balers,  combines, 
wagon  loading  and  unloading 
equipment,  corn  shelters,  feed 
grinders,  etc.  It  prolongs  the 
life  of  all  belts — V-type,  flat 
or  round  —  rubber,  leather, 
canvas  or  composition  mate¬ 
rial.  Ask  your  dealer  today 
for  PULMORE!  Write  for 
descriptive  folder. 

BELTRACTION  COMPANY 

1SOT-E  Winona  Street  Chicago  40,  SUinofo 


Revolutionary,  NEW 

BAL 


P/CXS  UP  AX® 
ISADS  m£S 


With  a  Snowco  Bale  Loader,  you’ll  never  lift 
a  bale  by  hand!  Hoists  bales  from  the 
and  drops  them  onto  your  truck  or  wagui . 
automatically!  1  man  does  the  work  o  • 
Completely  self-powered!  No  PTO— No  engi 
needed.  W'orks  on  hilly  as  well  as  iewi 
ground.  Tried  &  proven  in  actual  field  us  • 

FREE  illustrated  folder!  Mail  card  . 
your  dealer  for  demonstration — and  its  lov\  i 


The  SNOW  CORPORATION 


5007  NO.  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBFL 


PAINTERS  DROP  CLOTHS 

9x12  ft.  $4.32  —  12x15  ft.  $7.20 

CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO  DEPT.  R 

c  &  S  CANVAS  SPECIALTY  CO. 

4912  3rd  Avo.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  GE  9-8577 


RUPTURGL 


FRIES  BOOKLET 

explains  all  about 
rupture  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 
describes  famous  Miller  Form-Fitting  y  , 
worn  since  1929  by  Doctors  and  thou ~iancls 
their  patients  who  now  enjoy  natural  freedom 
comfort  at  work,  at  play.  Light  and  w.asn?  in 
No  slipping  or  chafing.  Booklet  comes  m  P  • 
sealed  envelope.  Send  today.  Address  Dept 
Miller  Truss,  Drawer  611,  Hagerstown,  Ma- 


PREVENT  DEER  DAMAGE 


“Deer  Fly’’,  new  electronic  deer  repellent  is  desig^ 
to  provide  automatic,  continuous  protection  w  f 
crop.  Only  $19.00  (including  warranty),  ’ 

dealer  or  write  direct  for  free  folder.  u 
WILDLIFE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  N. 
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Producers  Give  Their  Views  on 

The  Future  in  Dairying 


What  does  the  future  hold  for 
dairy  farmers?  From  every  indica¬ 
tion,  most  of  those  who  purchased 
their  farms  in  recent  years  have 
nothing  but  bankruptcy  toward 
which  to  look  if  the  present  political 
regime  continues  in  power  very  long. 

Take  the  young  man  in  his  30’s 
who  bought  a  farm  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  his  life  business.  He  had 
to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  good  farm, 
one  that  would  eventually  pay  oft. 
This  farm  was  well  equipped  with 
nearly  new  machinery  and  well 
stocked  with  purebred  Holsteins. 
Many  months,  his  milk  checks 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,000.  But 
what  now?  He  had  some  hope  of 
paying  for  his  farm  but,  since  the 
new  administration  took  office,  he 
has  very  little  to  hope  for — only  hard 
work  with  mighty  little  pay.  New 
equipment  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  Improvements  are  also  con¬ 
stantly  necessary. 

With  high  labor  costs,  the  average 
farmer  is  sunk.  If  he  happens  to  have 
a  son  or  two,  he  may  be  able  to 
interest  them  in  the  home  farm  with 
much  less  cost  for  labor.  Otherwise, 
many  farmers  have  been  forced  to 
buy  equipment  that  would  replace  a 
hired  man,  perhaps  several  men  and, 
in  some  cases  of  which  I  know,  this 
equipment  replaced  the  help  of 
young  boys.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
simply  means  that  the  farmer  must 
work  doubly  hard  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  new  equipment  in  order  to  har¬ 
vest  his  crops. 

I  feel  sure  there  would  be  no 
quarrel  on  the  part  of  any  dairy 
farmer  if  the  prices  of  dairy  feeds, 
etc.,  were  brought  to  a  level  with 
dairy  prices  as  of  today.  But  to  re¬ 
duce  the  percentage  of  parity  by  15 
points  and  with  no  reduction  in  feeds, 
equipment,  etc.  how  can  a  dairy 
farmer  see  his  way  clear  to  meet 
expenses?  In  the  case  of  most  of 
these  men  who  are  clamoring  for  the 
reduction  in  parity  of  dairy  products, 
they  either  had  their  farms  handed 
down  to  them  or  bought  them  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  farm  land  was 
very  low  which,  no  doubt,  was  many 
years  ago. 

It  has  been  a  generally  known  fact 
for  many  years,  and  still  is,  that 
farmers  as  a  group  will  not  stick  to¬ 
gether  even  though  it  is  for  their 
very  own  good.  It  appears  to  be  high 
time  that  our  dairy  farmers  stand 
up  and  fight  for  their  rights.  If  they 
don't,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope 
for  many  of  them  to  ever  pay  for 
their  farms.  So,  why  do  they  not  at¬ 
tack  this  matter  with  all  their  force? 
They  can  do  something  for  them¬ 
selves  if  they  will  only  make  the 
effort. 

I  am  sure  if  this  matter  were 
tackled  with  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice,  especially  by  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  everything  might  be  worked  out 
to  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion. 

So  farmers,  stiffen  up  your  back¬ 
bones  and  save  your  farms  and 
homes!  No  one  can  fight  your  battles. 
Co-operation  on  your  part  can  whip 
this  monster.  And  there  is  no  better 
time  than  now  to  show  your  disap¬ 
proval  of  this  cutthroat  effort  on  the 
part  of  Washington  to  put'  you  in 
the  red.  mrs.  j.  m.  h. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


jam  of  milk  distribution.  The  utterly 
discouraging  thing  I  have  learned  is 
that  everyone  knows  the  baby  is 
sick,  everyone  is  pretty  sure  of  the 
diagnosis  that  milk  isn’t  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  right  way.  But  the  frus¬ 
trating  fact  is  that  there  is  no  one 
connected  with  the  industry  or  in  an 
advisory  capacity  who  can  propose  a 
practical  concrete  plan  that  will  cure 
the  malady.  Several  individuals  and 
organizations  are  trying  hard  in  their 
own  way  but  along  diverse  lines. 
There  are  many  good  ideas,  but  no¬ 
where  is  there  any  agency  that  is 
attacking  the  problem  from  a  com¬ 
pletely  sound  practical  analysis,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  a  single  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  more  fluid  milk  into  channels  of 
consumption  at  a  price  representing 
a  minimum  cost  of  distribution. 

In  my  opinion  you  have  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  by  emphasizing: 

1.  Producing  farmers  do  not  con¬ 
trol  the  distribution  of  their  product 
and  could  not  legally  assume  such 
control  under  existing  laws  if  they 
wanted  to. 

2.  Legislation,  such  as  the  Ander- 
son-Aiken  Bill,  pertaining  to  price 
supports  is  only  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  and  will  have  no  lasting 
effect.  The  pi'oduction  control  feature 
is  dynamite. 

3.  Some  thing  must  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sales  of  fluid  milk. 

4.  The  industry  is  not  interested 
in  increasing  the  sale  of  fluid  milk, 
so  the  producers  will  have  to  be. 

Assuming  that  “fluid  milk  sales  in 
greater  volume  at  a  fair  price  to 
the  consuming  public”  is  the  answer, 
then  isn’t  it  logical  that: 

1.  Farmers  collectively  must  get 
themselves  set  up  to  do  this;  and 

2.  Existing  laws  must  be  revised  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  good  to 
make  it  legal? 

Now  just  who  is  going  to  lead  this 
program?  It  will  have  to  be  some 
new  outfit  but  that  is  the  $64  ques¬ 
tion.  Who  will  head  this  up? 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  w. 


be  the  winner.** 

of  a 

Fairbanks -Morse 


water  system 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  Branch  serving  the 
dealers  listed  below  will  award  a  complete 
home  water  system  to  the  person  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  tells  best  why  he 
or  she  is  dissatisfied  with  his  or  her  present 
water  system,  or  method  of  obtaining  water 
for  home  and  family  use. 

The  water  system  to  be  given  away  is 
Fairbanks-Morse’s  popular  model  650M14 — 
a  shallow  well  unit  which  includes  pump,  tank  and  motor.  If  the  winner  wants  a  water 
system  of  different  type,  pumping  capacity  and  tank  size,  the  full  retail  value  of  the 
650M14  will  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  any  other  Fairbanks-Morse  water  system 
selected. 

Get  entry  blank  from  your  local  dealer 

Below  are  names  of  Fairbanks-Morse  dealers  in  your  home  area.  Go  to  the  one  located 
nearest  you.  He  will  give  you  complete  information  and  an  entry  blank.  You  don’t  have 
to  buy  a  thing  to  enter.  Nor  are  you  placed  under  obligation  in  any  other  way.  See  the 
dealer  nearest  you  today! 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam . . . Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

Ashland . Jeralds  &  Wlnchell,  Inc. 

Batavia . Batavia  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

Bolivar  . r.  E.  Moore  Supply  Co. 

Center  Moriches . . Wm.  Kostynick 

Clayton . Sterling  George 

Endicott . Titus  Plumbing  &  Heating  Co. 

Frankfort . Crgo’s  Service  Station 

Freeport . Frank  D.  Curley 

Gasport. . Standish-Jones  Bldg.  Supply  Co. 

heeds . Leeds  Plumbing  &  Heating 

Middletown . Bellows  &  May,  Inc. 

Monroe . . Ellison  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

Newburgh . H.  B.  Weaver 

'Newport . Sanford  &  Teal  Supply  Co. 

New  Rochelle . Post  Road  Electric  Motor  Co. 

Oceanside . Weaks  Engineering  Co. 

Odessa . Cotton  Hanlon,  Inc. 

Rome . Borne  Supply  Co. 

Smithtown . Harold  F.  Purick 

Spring  Valley . Arthur  W.  Jones 


Spring  Valley  . Weiners  Home  Service 

Syracuse . Carmen  Supply  Co. 

Watertown. . Bradley  Hardware 

White  Plains . Albert  Ct-ak 

CONNECTICUT 

Easton . . . .  .Trumbull  Electr  o 

New  Milford.  ..New  Milford  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Torrington . ...Torrington  Plumbing  &  Heating 

Watertown . B.  J.  Black  &  Son 

Wlnsted . ....Hutton  Bros. 

.  NEW  JERSEY 

Bclvidere. . . . . . .....G.  Hiram  Buohman,  Inc. 

Blawenburg . . . J.  P.  Yan  Zandt  Co. 

Bridgeton . .  J.  L.  Danzenbaker's  Sons 

Cedar  Brook . . . Spiegel  Farm  Supplies 

Cedarville. . J.  L.  Dazenbaker’s  Sons 

Flemington.. . Wm.  Stothoff  Co.,  Inc. 

Millville . Millville  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

Villas . G.  Beech  Fox 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  editorial,  “Why  Dairymen 
Are  Worried”,  in  the  April  17  issue 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  was  most 
interesting  to  every  dairyman  who 
fead  it,  I  am  sure. 

It  appealed  to  this  dairyman  especi¬ 
ally,  for  during  the  past  several 
months  I  have  been  beating  the 
bushes  around  New  York  State  in  a 
single-handed  attempt  to  find  some¬ 
one  or  some  organization  that  might 
have  the  ability,  the  desire  and  the 
Power  or  prestige  to  break  this  log 

May  15,  1954 


OR  YOUR  MONEY/ 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP 

The  Proven  Feed  for  HIGHER  MILK  PRODUCTION 


:!:T.D.N.  —  Total  Digestible  Nu¬ 
trients —  means  the  productive  or 
digestible  portion  o^  any  feed. 
Example  comparison  percentages: 
Beet  Pulp — 67.8;  Snapped  Corn — 
67.8;  CITRUS  PULP— 75.0. 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 
or  Write 

for  FREE  LITERATURE 


High  in  protein,  mineral  and  fat  content.  Citrus  Pulp,  fed  wet  or  dry,  is 
progressively  palatable,  does  not  affect  milk  flavor  and  is  mildly  laxative 
in  character.  Easy  to  handle  and  store,  one  pound  of  Citrus  Pulp  is  equal 
to  about  5  pounds  of  silage.  Successful  dairymen  are  now  feeding  Citrus 
Pulp  up  to  40%  of  dairy  rations — replacing  more  expensive  feed.  Citrus 
Pulp  will  save  you  money  too! 


I 


CITRUS  PR0GSS0RS  AM0GATI0N 


P.O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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(Continued  from  Page  355) 

The  advantages  of  sodium  meta¬ 
bisulfite  —  marketed  in  100-pound 
bags  —  as  a  preservative  for  grass 
silage  have  been  determined  by  con¬ 
trolled  metabolism  tests  with  sheep, 
palatability  studies  with  dairy  cattle 
and  numerous  observations  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  other  farms.  All  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  important  on  any  farm, 
but  the  degree  of  importance  on 
different  farms  will  vary  in  accord 
with  the  experience  and  previous 
practices  of  the  individual  farm  and 
farmer. 

Palatability  Improved 

Several  palatability  studies  were 
made  in  1952  and  1953.  Groups  of 
about  15  cattle  were  left  free  to 
choose  between  the  bisulfite  silage 
and  identical  forage  ensiled  by  other 
means,  i.e.  by  another  preservative, 
or  with  no  preservative  at  all.  In 
every  group,  the  animals  showed  an 
immediate  preference  for  the  bisul¬ 
fite  silage,  the  relative  rates  of  con¬ 
sumption  being  about  two  to  one  the 
first  day.  As  the  tests  continued,  the 
ratio  widened  and  rose  to  as  high 
as  eight  to  one  at  the  end  of  eight 
days.  These  silages  were  all  “good” 
silages  and  each  one,  if  fed  by  it¬ 
self,  would  have  been  considered  of 
satisfactory  palatability. 

It  is  axiomatic’,  of  course,  that  any 
animal  feed,  no  matter  how  nu¬ 
tritious,  is  of  economic  value  only 
insofar  as  it  is  consumed  by  animals 
in  relatively  large  amounts;  it  is  the 
feed  consumed  above  maintenance 
requirements  that  is  available  for  an 
animal’s  productive  purposes.  Re¬ 
ports  from  scores  of  farmers  reveal 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  pala¬ 
tability  of.  bisulfite  silages  made 
from  a  great  variety  of  the  common 
grasses  and  legumes. 

Feeding  values  of  silages  made 
from  orchard  grass,  alfalfa-brome 
mixture  and  alfalfa  alone  were  mea¬ 


New  Silage  Preservative 


sured  by  means  of  digestion  and 
metabolism  experiments  with  sheep. 
Each  forage  was  ensiled  in  three 
ways;  with  bisulfite,  with  no  pre¬ 
servative  and  with  molasses.  Results 
showed  that  bisulfite  slowed  down 
the  fermentation  of  the  silages  and 
thus  retained  more  of  the  highly  di¬ 
gestible  carbohydrate  fraction  of  the 
forage.  Also,  there  was  less  heating 
in  the  silo,  and  this  resulted  in  better 
retention  of  the  carotene  and  of  the 
fresh  grass  color  and  odor.  This 
means  that,  for  each  ton  of  grass 
ensiled,  the  bisulfite  silages  not  only 


contained  more  of  the  original  nu¬ 
trients,  but  that  this  additional  re¬ 
tention  involved  the  more  digestible 
part  of  the  feed.  In  the  case  of  the 
alfalfa-brome  mixture,  this  saving 
amounted  to  more  than  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed  for  each  ton,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  adding  the  bi¬ 
sulfite. 

There  is  a  loss  in  seepage  of  bi¬ 
sulphite  silage,  but  it  is  surprisingly 
small;  it  is  chiefly  water  with  some 
soluble  carbohydrate  and  a  lesser 
amount  of  protein.  Losses  less  ap¬ 
parent  but  perhaps  more  important 


Meta-bisulfite  is  easily  applied  to  the  chopped  grass  as  it  goes  into  t he  suo 
at  the  blower.  Here  is  shown  the'  simplicity  of  the  operation ,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  George  Butler  on  his  dairy  farm  near  Wellsboro.  Tioga  Co  Pa. 
The  white  powder  flows  evenly  into  the  grass  at  the  throat  of  the  blower 
from  a  metering  can  fixed  on  a  post  above  it. 


occur  during  the  process  of  drying 
(wilting);  and  the  chemical  changes 
in  the  silo  under  other  preservation 
methods  may  exceed  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  seepage  loss.  Work  in  progress  to 
compare  these  items  seeks  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nutritive  losses  which  oc¬ 
cur,  from  any  cause,  from  the  time 
the  fresh  forage  is  cut  up  to  the  time 
it  is  fed  as  silage. 

Top  spoilage  has  varied  with  the 
extent  to  which  air  was  excluded 
after  the  silo  was  filled.  When  the 
material  was  well  packed  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  plastic  cover,  there  was 
no  spoilage  at  all.  With  no  covering 
at  all,  spoilage  amounted  up  to  a 
foot  in  depth.  Where  some  effort 
was  made  to  seal  out  the  air — by  use 
of  fertilizer  bags  or  sawdust,  spoilage 
was  restricted  to  a  depth  of  about 
six  inches. 

A  Fleasant  Odor 

A  sweet  odor  is  an  intangible  but 
very  real  attribute  of  good  silage. 
The  pleasant  odor  of  bisulfite  silage, 
similar  to  that  of  freshly  cut  grass, 
is  probably  the  first  characteristic  to 
come  to  mind  upon  casual  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  silage.  Butyric  acid,  the 
material  responsible  for  the  strong, 
clinging  odor  so  common  with  much 
grass  silage,  is  almost  entirely  absent 
from  bisulfite  silage. 

Cattle  will  consume  silage  made  by 
other  methods  even  though  it  may 
“smell  to  high  heaven.”  So,  some  in¬ 
vestigators  have  tended  to  place 
little  or  no  emphasis  on  odor,  and 
many  farmers  have  accepted  bad 
odor  as  a  necessary  evil.  The  reve¬ 
lation  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
product  of  pleasant  odor  (and  of 
greater  palatability)  has  proved  to 
be  of  major  importance  in  the  minds 
of  many  farmers  who  experienced 
the  change. 

The  distribution  of  the  bisulfite  at 
the  recommended  rate  of  eight 
pounds  per  ton  of  forage  is  easily  ac- 


FOR  BETTER 

PASTURE 

RESULTS 


lOTHMORC 

CHALLENGER 

COARSE  RATIONS 


% 


THE  THREE  ESSENTIALS  DEMANDED  OF  FIRST  CLASS  PASTURE  RATIONS 


mm  ENERGY . 

Wirthmore  Challenger  Coarse  Rations 
can  help  you  hold  every  advantage 
pasture  offers.  When  you  make  a  Wirth¬ 
more  Challenger  Ration  part  of  your 
pasture  feeding  program,  you  make 
pastures  work  for  you.  For  full  details 


.  PALATABILITY . . .  ECONOMY 

about  Challenger,  and  the  Wirthmore 
Pasture  Feeding  Program,  call  or  drop 
in  at  your  local  Wirthmore  dealer  s.  If 
you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  to 
Wirthmore  Feeds,  Malden  48,  Mass,  or 
Wirthmore  Feed  Co.,  Olean,  New  York. 
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Brings  Vox 
the  fasg 

NEW  and  PROVEN  WAY  t*  to 
POWER  EQUIPMENT  ' 

You  can  buy  any  of  the  many 
ItOTO-HOE  combinations  you  want 
now,  and  add  others  later  whenever 
you  wish.  All  are  backed  by  years 
of  experience  plus  plenty 
of  “garden  testing”  by 
thousands  of  farmers  and 
home  gardeners.  ROTO- 
HOE  quality  has  earned  it 
first  place  in  sales  of  front 
mounted  tillers  in  the  TJ.  S. 
'Y,for  tilling,  cultivating, 
''Is  lawn  mowing,  edging  and 
trimming,  spraying,  wood 
sawing,  and  snow  removal, 
ROTO-HOK  will  do  the 
hard  work  for  you — at  sav¬ 
ings  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Look  at  these  advantages. 

1.  Low  first  cost;  complete  ROTO- 
HOE  only  $134. 

2.  Nationwide  sales  and  service. 

3.  Variety  of  low  cost  attachments  to 
do  extra  jobs,  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable. 

4.  Minimum  storage  space  required — 
you  can  hang  attachments  from 
garage  or  tool  shed  wall. 

5.  Low  cost  replacement  parts  quick¬ 
ly  available  if  ever  needed. 

ROTO-HOE  offers  you  America's  best  value  in  power 
garden  tools  today — thousands  of  user-customers  can 
prove  it  You  will  want  to  learn  more  about  just 
what  KOTO-HOE  and  attachments  can  do  to  make 
jour  gardening  easier. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  COLOR  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  NAME  OF 
N  E  A  R  E  Y  DEALER 
WHERE  YOU  CAN 
SEE  ROTO  -  HOE  OR 
GET  A  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION. 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 


16  PAGE  CATALOG 
IH  4  COLORS  FREE  ^ 


BOX  78, 


NEWBURY,  OHIO 


(MAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT! 


ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowelled,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac- 
tory-creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-85,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


GOOD 


seevixo 


PAYS 


Famous  Western  Sprocket  Packer  and  New 
Western  precision  built  Seeder.  Reasonably 
priced.  Combines  two  operations  in  one. 
Pays  for  itself  in  saving  seed,  especially 
Alfalfa,  Clover  or  any  Grass  Seed,  sown 
mixed  or  separately.  Even,  accurate  seed¬ 
ing  of  all  seeds. 

Seed  drops  ahead  of  Packer  and  is  pressed 
nrmly  into  soil  by  both  Packer  and  Mulcher 
wheels.  Leaves  surface  mulch  without 
grooves.  Helps  prevent  washing  and  crust- 
>ngV  the  moisture.  Gives  every  seed 

best  chance  to  grow.  Seeder  mounted  or  re¬ 
moved  quickly.  Write  for  full  information  on 
combined  unit  of  Seeder  or  Packer  separate. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  292 

Hastings,  Nebraska  —  Manufacturers—— 


b R  A  IMS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 

Tv  U I G  A  T  E  S  Your  Garden,  etc. 

uses  —  hT"  PBIV,P  has  1,001  year  ’round 
GPh  ■  ?rnUSeA„??rdcn’  farm-  Pumps  2400 
Fom  ’us3  0^9,,75  ,  hi8h  or  1500  GPH 
Motor  3  V-1'  Use  /b  t0  %  Hp  motor. 

CLOG  oT  puct  included.  DOES  NOT 
with  nr,i„R  PlJST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
antef  eM0NEY  BACK  guar- 
pumps  in  al}r's!«s!  antL  Gcar 

BLouBmWCO  PUMPS 

Sgill_Mead  19,  New  lersnu 


$695«^ 


DIRfpt  ANVAS  COVERS  - 

6  »R8°VAfflRV  AT  FACT0RY 

Js.  12  @  7.68 


Write  for  sample 

T  tin  to  •*  /.bs  l  and  stook  sizes 

ATWnnn  Jr».-rR^NT  F0R  ALL  PURPOSES 
<  HAWlrv  HNT  &  AWNING  GO,  (Since  187 
AWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  Yi 


May  35,  1954 


I 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


Holstein  National 
Convention 

With  an  attendance  of  some  1,500 
predicted,  the  69th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  The  Hostein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  will  start  on  Monday,  May 
31st,  with  the  Michigan  Black  and 
White  Show  at  Lowell,  Mich.  (14 
miles  east  of  Grand  Rapids),  and 
end  with  the  annual  National  Sale  in 
the  Civic  Auditorium,  Grand  Rapids 
on  Thursday,  June  3. 

Founded  in  1885  to  record  ances¬ 
try  and  production  and  to  work 
toward  a  finer  and  more  productive 
breed  of  dairy  cattle,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  and  represents  45,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

Convention  time  is  more  than  a 
social  get  -  together  for  Holstein 
breeders,  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  policy-making  procedures  of  the 
member-owned,  member-governed  or¬ 
ganization.  O.  F.  Foster,  Lakefield 
Farms,  Clarkston,  Mich.,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  convention." 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modem  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  wiil  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-N1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice 
warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting  and  knit¬ 
ting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars. 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPEMSEURG,  PA. 


rAitm*  rr 

PATRICK  D. 
842  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.. 


BiBDB  an  inventor  sn 
lo  secure  a  pal 


BEAVERS 

WASHINGTON 


,  complished  where  field  chopped  for- 
!  age  is  being  put  into  an  upright  silo 
with  a  blower.  The  free-flowing 
powder  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
chopped  grass  as  it  enters  the  blower 
at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  speed 
of  unloading. 

That  sodium  meta-bisulfite  reduces 
I  the  loss  of  nutrients  from  the  silo  by 
limiting  the  fermentation  breakdown 
of  the  carbohydrate  fraction  and  that 
it  retains  more  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  than  even  no  preservative  at 
all  are  facts  that  should  be  included 
in  a  true  appraisal  of  its  cost.  But, 
even  without  regard  to  such  consider¬ 
ations,  the  current  price  of  the  bi¬ 
sulfite  makes  it  cheaper  than  most 
other  preservatives. 

All  of  the  advantages  for  the  use 
of  this  preservative  contribute  to¬ 
ward  sound  economy  and  reduce  the  j 
cost  of  the  final  feed  product.  An 
important  consideration  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  the  fact  that  the  forage  may  j 
be  cut  at  the  proper  time,  when  it 
is  of  maximum  nutritive  value,  and 
be  put  into  the  silo  at  once  without 
waiting  for  haymaking  weather.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
feed  value  of  forages  is  lost  while 
waiting  for  favorable  weather.  A 
difference  of  only  a  few  days  may 
involve  a  marked  reduction  in  pro- ; 
tein  with  a  proportionate  increase 
in  crude  fiber;  and  the  digestibility 
of  the  feed  components  is  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  Such  sacrifices  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  are  dii'ectly  related  to  the 
real  cost  of  a  preservative. 

The  Growth  of  Grass 

The  growth  of  grassland  farming 
is  almost  an  American  epic  that  re¬ 
flects  high  interest  and  profound  ap¬ 
preciation  for  grass  as  an  important 
soux-ce  of  high  quality  feed.  Thei'e  is 
ordinarily  an  abundance  of  nutriti¬ 
ous  forage  during  the  Spring  and  an 
inadequate  supply  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and,  of  course,  the  doi'mant  sea¬ 
son;  so  a  dependable  and  economical 
ensiling  process  plays  a  leading  role 
in  the  forage  hai’vest  and  preserva¬ 
tion  drama.  It  is  l'epoi’ted  that  grass 
silage  production  in  Michigan  in- 
ci'eased  fourteen-fold  from  1948  to 
1952.  Grassland  agricultui'e  is  in¬ 
separably  linked  to  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  and,  when  compared  to  grain 
ci'ops,  may  equal  or  even  increase 
the  production  of  digestible  nutrients 
per  acre.  It  may  lower  the  cost  of 
supplying  the  pi-otein  and  induce  the 
amount  of  concentrates  needed  in 
the  l'ation.  It  can  mean  long-time, 
even  permanent,  productivity  and 
stability  for  our  northeast  livestock 
farms. 

.  The  use  of  anhydrous  sodium  bi¬ 
sulfite  as  a  pi’eservative  for  grass 
silage  means  that  a  highly  nuti'itious, 
succulent  product  of  pleasant  odor 
and  excellent  palatability  can  be 
made  economically  and  at  the  time 
when  nutritive  value  of  the  forage 
is  gi’eatest. 


CULTIGUARD 

You  don’t  need  troublesome  half -sweeps  and  fend¬ 
ers  any  more!  Install  YETTER  CULtIGUARDS 
.  .  .  cultivate  closer,  better,  faster  —  in  high  gear 
the  first  time  over!  Adjust  them  to  your  needs  — 
to  leave  the  ground  loose  and  evenly  spread  or 
hilled-up.  Ask  your  dealer  about  CULTIGUARDS 
—  they  pay  for  themselves  in  increased  yields  and 
time  and  labor  saved.  Guaranteed  to  work  on  your 
own  equipment. 


Powerful  cutting  action  .  .  . 
adjustable  depth  .  .  .  built-in 
mowing  guide.  SELF  PRO¬ 
PELLED  ATTACHMENT 
has  positive  traction  chain 
drive  —  cannot  slip  in  wet  grass.  It’s  a  YETTER! 

VETTER  MFG.  CO.,  316  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III, 


CALF  STARTER 

MADE  FROM  EASTERN  MILK 

Many  Eastern  dairymen  and  our  own  Cherry 
Hill  Farm  are  raising  big ,  healthy  calves  —  the 
money-making  cows  of  tomorrow — on  Hood 
Calf  Starter  .  .  . 

28%  PROTEIN  3%  FAT  4%  FIBER 

BUY  ECONOMICAL 
HOOD  CALF  STARTER 

—  the  complete  calf  food  — 

AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER’S 

clip  this  coupon  Now! 

FEED  DIVISION,  H.  P.  HOOD  &  SONS 
500  Rutherford  Ave.,  Boston  29,  Moss. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  FREE  Q^OodyCALF  STARTER  Folder  and  Feeding 
Guide.  Also  send  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  Dealer. 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS . 


- 
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WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 


(a*  FARM  and  HOME  US 


KILLS  WOOD-DESTROYING 
INSECTS 


STOPS  ROT-DECAY 


Termites  and  other  destructive  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  use  of 
DEEP-TREAT,  penetrating  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  Particularly  effective  in  new 
construction  and  existing  buildings, 
the  solution  is  easy-to-use  and  clean, 
★  ★  ★  ★ 

See  directions  on  container  label  for 
use  as  soil  poison  against  termites. 


This  solution  contains  PENTAchlor* 
ophenol  which  penetrates  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  to  kill  rot-producing 
fungi.  When  used  on  fence  posts, 
feed  lot  bins,  around  barns  and 
stables  where  moisture  and  acids  are 
present,  the  service  life  of  wood  is 
extended  many  times.  DEEP-TREATed 
wood  is  not  palatable  to  farm  animals. 


Available  at  your  Local  Dealer  in  Quart  and  Gallon  Cans 

WRITE  US  DIRECT  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 


PROTEXOL 

CORPORATION 

NORTH  EASTERN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CHAPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

86  MARKET  STREET 

KENILWORTH,  N.  J. 

MONEY  MAKERS 
for  63  YEARS! 


Get  Our  Story  Fir»t! 

Read  how  these  Rocks 
have  made  poultrymen 
.  — , — , . — ^  ^  money  since  1889.  BiQ 

Wa  s  Oldest  Strain  birds;  world  famous 

, layers;  highest  ratings. 
U  S.  Dept,  of  Agr.  We 

„  .  ..  .  —  ■  T  rrj  J also  niake  Dominant 
13  :T-T  4  :l  iT-H  .f-l  White  and  Sex- Link 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  Tfr0™ 

vnfi|i  RAAV  Write!  Joe  Parks  & 

Ktit  cUUn  Sons.  Altoona.  Pa. 


THINK  NOW  about  your  1954  needs.  Ask  for  our  free 
16  Page  Illustrated  Book  which  shows  our  DISCOUNT 
and  Management  Practices  of  35  years  Breeding  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
White  Crosses,  also  Rock-Red  or  the  Red-Rock  (Sex 
link).  We  give  year  around  service  and  pay  all  postage. 
C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires.  Rock- Rede, 
Red- Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leohorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
tor  Circular  and  Prieee.  Phone  21 K. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
fi-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA  US  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLI  FP 


Write  today  for  free  Literature  and  Prices.  Juniata 
Co.  Largest  Pa.  U.  S.  Approved  White  Leghorn  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  Wh.  Rocks,  Cross  Breeds  &  New  Hamps 
available.  Hatches  every  I«es.  .&  Jhfirs.  Cooperating 
in  the  N  P  I.P.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY 
FARM  &  "HATCHERY,  BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Th* 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  that  lay! 

MORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 

Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield,  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 

AAA  DAY-OLD  BROILER  CHICKS,  OUR  CHOICE 
SEX  &  BREED.  $2.95-100;  $5-200.  Plus  Postage. 
Live  Guar.  KLINE’S  CHICKERY,  Strausstown  5,  Pa. 


nurisimrt  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
DUCKLINu)  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Touiouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

Booking  Orders  for  WH.  AFRICAN  KEETS  and  Eggs 
in  Season.  STU R D  E VANT'S,  ULSTER,  PA. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS,  CHICKS  AND 
STARTED  PHEASANTS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BROLL’S  GAME  FARM,  ROCKVILLE,  CONN, 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  . . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

120  MAYFiELD  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


TURK  EYSS 

Jl  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A.  ? 
a  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES  / 
J  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva-  £ 
J  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  C 
J  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  JC 
f  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS  S 

C  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  £ 

i  BOX  1.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  ? 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP;  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

CONCORD  ROAD.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands  and  Beltsville 
White  day  old  poults  available  weekly.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  HIGHLAND  FARMS 
SELLERSVILLE,  R.  D.  2,  BOX  8-Y,  PENNA. 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  42  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

-  GENUINE  BROADBREASTED  BRONZE  - 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze — Arnett’s  Strain  Poults. 
Any  quantity,  any  size,  any  date.  Excellent  livability. 

Mature  quickly.  Write  for  Catalog. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

MICHIGAN  ORCUTT  WHITES  - 

Available  for  35c  per  poult  on  April  12,  19,  May  3 
and  24  for  orders  of  100  poults  or  more.  Order  direct 
direct  from  this  advertisement.  PINE  CREEK 

TURKEY  ROOST,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

poults  MEAD0WBR00K  ducklings 

PA.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BELTSVILLE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U.S.D.A.  —  63<J 
IMPERIAL  MAM.  PEKIN  Ducklings  $26.50-100. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  II,  Pa. 

STATE  of  MAINE  Quality  Poults.  B.B.  Wh.  Hollands, 
B.  B.  Bronze  and  Beitsvills  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved 
Clean.  RALPH  SANBORN,  Sebago  Lake,  Maine 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  $1.50  each  plus  mailing  costs. 
FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

GOSLINGS  —  GRAY  TOULOUSE,  WH.  EMBDENS 
SEND  FOR  1954  LOW  PRICES 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN  3.  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

-  GEESE  —  EMDEN,  CHINA  GOSLINGS  - 

GOOSE  BOOKLET  10c  PRICE  LIST. 
NORTHNODE  FARM,  W.  RUTLAND.  VERMONT 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky. 
$1.50.  We  pay  shipping  costs  4  or  more.  R.  D. 

SNIVELY,  WILSON  HILL,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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m  17  ”  Shells  Strong 


Although  the  fowl’s  calcium  utilization  is  lowered  by  hot  weather,  vitamin 
D  and  limestone  flour  sprinkled  on  top  of  the  mash  can  help  to  keep  the 
egg  shells  strong  and  smooth  during  the  Summer. 


Have  you  noticed  an  increase  in 
egg  breakage  in  recent  weeks?  Do 
the  shells  seem  to  break  easier  in 
handling?  If  so,  your  experience  is 
normal  enough  because  egg  shells 
become  thinner  as  temperatures  rise; 
and  no  feeding  practice  or  manage¬ 
ment  method  seems  to  be  able  to 
alter  the  situation.  The  reason  is  a 
physiological  one — the  utilization  of 
calcium  by  the  fowl  is  adversely 
affected  by  the  rise  of  environmental 
temperatures.  Do  not  become  unduly 
alarmed,  therefore,  if  you  collect 
more  broken  or  cracked  eggs  than 
usual  during  hot  days.  There  are 
other  circumstances  besides  tem¬ 
perature,  too,  such  as  the  supply  of 
calcium  and  the  presence  of  vitamin 
D,  that  affect  shell  thickness.  But, 
presumably,  every  good  poultryman 
makes  very  sure  his  flock  is  amply 
supplied  with  these  essentials  of 
strong  egg  shells.  Deficiencies  do 
sometimes  appear  though. 

For  adequate  calcium,  free  choice 
oyster  shell  and  calcite  grit  is  highly 
desirable;  yet  one  can  question 
whether  or  not  every  bird  knows 
when  to  eat  these  supplements.  Ad¬ 
ding  some  oyster  shell  meal  or  lime¬ 
stone  flour  to  the  mash  will  certain¬ 
ly  not  do  any  harm  if  you  should  be 
having  trouble  with  weak-shelled 


eggs.  Just  sprinkle  some  over  the 
mash  by  hand — about  a  half  pound 
a  day  for  every  100  birds.  Do  this 
for  a  week  and  see  if  the  egg  shells 
improve.  The  only  possible  harm  it 
can  do  is  to  speckle  small  lumps  of 
calcium  desposits  all  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  egg  shell.  If  these  appear, 
the  extra  feeding  can  be  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  eggs  will  go  back  to 
normal. 

If  you  question  the  vitamin  D  in 
your  feeding  schedule,  buy  some 
poultry  feeding  oil,  one  guaranteed 
300  I.  C.  units  of  vitamin  D  per  gram. 
Use  this  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  for 
every  100  birds  daily.  Mix  the  oil 
with  two  pounds  of  the  regular  mash 
in  a  bucket  or  container  and  then 
feed  this  on  top  of  the  mash  in  the 
hoppers.  Two  weeks  of  extra  vitamin 
D  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  it  is 
beneficial. 

If  a  combination  of  calcium  and 
vitamin  D  fed  on  top  of  your  regular 
dry  mash  results  in  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cracked  eggs,  you  will 
know  that  the  diet  was  deficient.  If 
there  is  no  improvement,  you  might 
as  well  go  back  to  your  original  feed¬ 
ing  plan  and  admit  the  weather  is 
just  too  much  for  the  chickens. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Experience  with  New  Hampshires 


The  first  New  Hampshires  I  re¬ 
ceived  were  from  the  4-H  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  contest  in  1951.  I’d 
never  even  heard  of  the  contest  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  belong  to  4-H  then. 
One  noon  my  father  came  home  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  raise  some 
chickens  in  a  contest.  I  was  10  years 
old  then  and  I  had  always  wanted  to 
raise  something  so  I  was  willing  to 
try.  The  reason  that  I  got  them  was 
that  some  girl  up  in  Bartlett,  New 
Hampshire,  had  signed  up  for  the 
contest,  and  the  chickens  were  al¬ 
ready  on  their  way  but  somebody  got 
sick  at  her  house  and  she  couldn’t 
have  them.  Someone  up  this  end  of 
Carroll  County  had  to  take  them  so 
the  club  leader  thought  of  asking  me. 
I  was  some  excited  the  next  noon 
when  I  got  home  from  school  and 
found  that  my  father  had  met  the 
train  at  the  station  and  the  26  chick¬ 
ens  had  come. 

We  kept  them  in  the  kitchen  while 
we  hurried  around  and  fixed  up  a 
place  for  them  in  the  barn.  We 
didn’t  have  a  brooder  so  my  father 
got  an  infra-red  bulb  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  first  night  the  neighbors 
began  to  call  up  to  tell  us  that  the 
barn  was  on  fire.  Everyone  thought 
we  were  crazy  and  the  baby  chicks 
would  freeze,  but  of  course  they 
didn’t.  Now  most  of  the  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contestants  around  here 
use  infra-red  bulbs.  That  first  bulb 
was  a  good  investment  because  I  have 
brooded  four  lots  of  chickens  under 
it  —  as  many  as  125  at  a  time  and 
it  still  works. 

I  fed  the  chickens  scratch  feed 
and  hi-energy  mash  until  they  were 
10  weeks  old.  Then  I  changed  to 
complete  growing  mash  and  pellets 
to  fatten  them  up  faster.  We  gave 
them  a  little  greens  like  grass  clip¬ 
pings  and  things  from  the  garden 
and  never  let  them  out  on  range.  It 
cost  me  $22.34  for  the  465  pounds  of 
feed  I  gave  them.  At  the  end  of  12 


weeks  I  picked  out  the  10  best  roost¬ 
ers  to  send  in  to  the  contest  on 
August  9.  Mine  were  the  first  ones 
loaded  in  this  section,  and  the  whole 
truckload  had  to  wait  nearly  all  day 
in  the  sun  before  they  were  unloaded 
in  Derry.  I  thought  mine  did  pretty 
well  in  spite  of  that  because  they 
weighed  49  pounds  and  got  an  A 
ribbon.  I  sold  the  other  16  to  a  local 
dealer,  and  my  two  checks  together 
came  to  $39.50,  making  a  profit  of 
$17.16,  over  feed  cost,  on  a  project 
I  never  expected  to  do., 

My  second  experience  with  New 
Hampshires  began  in  a  strange  way 
too,  the  last  of  March,  1953,  when  I 
decided  to  exhibit  some  eggs  at  the 
Farm  and  Home  Days  in  Durham.  I 
didn’t  have  too  many  eggs  to  choose 
from  in  the  27-28  ounce  class,  and 
after  they  were  weighed  and  handled, 
and  graded  for  shape  and  color,  I 
had  only  13  fit  to  exhibit.  I  guess  I 
was  nervous  because  I  knocked  one 
off  the  kitchen  table  onto  the  floor, 
so  it  wasn’t  hard  then  to  decide 
which  ones  to  send.  They  nearly 
didn’t  get  there  at  all  because  it  was 
the  week  of  the  flood  up  here,  and 
they  had  to  go  a  roundabout  way.  I 
was  surprised  when  the  county 
forester  came  home  and  said  I  had 
a  blue  ribbon  on  both  my  boxes  of 
eggs.  Then  the  next  day  our  club 
leader  came  driving  into  the  yard 
with  a  cardboard  crackerbox  that 
was  doing  a  lot  of  peeping.  She  said 
that  my  big  eggs  had  placed  third  in 
that  class  with  a  mark  of  92V2  and 
I  had  won  25  baby  chicks  that  had 
been  on  exhibition  too.  I  didn’t  even 
know  what  kind  they  were  until  they 
began  to  get  their  real  feathers,  but 
they  turned  out  good  and  red.  Two 
of  them  died  right  away.  Probably 
they  were  weak  from  being  handle- 
so  much  and  traveling  around, 
raised  them  just  the  same  as  the 
first  lot,  and  by  the  fourth  of  Jab 
weekend  they  were  ready  to  sell  a 
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broilers. 

The  local  dealer  and.  1  looked  ux) 
the  market  price  He  must  have  been 
desperate  to  fill  his  orders  that  week¬ 
end  because  he  gave  us  quite  a  shock 
when  he  offered  five  cents  a  pound 
more  than  we  were  going  to  ask. 
21  of  the  23  birds  that  lived  had 
turned  out  to  be  roosters,  and  they 
weighed  125  pounds.  Their  feed  cost 
§24.85  and  we  got  $38.75  live  weight 
for  them.  So  this  time  I  made  a  profit 
of  $13.90  on  another  lot  of  New 
Hampshires  I  never  expected  to  have. 

From  these  results  I  found  that 
New  Hampshires  are  a  good  breed  to 
raise  for  broilers.  They  are  healthy, 
and  gain  fast,  as  much  as  half  pound 
a  week.  Both  lots  that  I  raised  were 
very  uniform  in  size.  They  are  easy 
to  grow,  and  have  pretty  good  dis¬ 
positions.  My  first  lot  I  weighed 
every  week,  four  or  five  of  them  each 
time  to  get  an  average,  and  even 
when  they  weighed  five  pounds,  I 
could  put  one  in  a  paper  bag  and 
set  him  on  the  household  scales  with¬ 
out  getting  scratched  or  pecked. 

I  don’t  know  about  other  breeders, 


but  the  one  who  sent  me  my  first 
New  Hampshires  keeps  .  sending  me 
calendars  and  poultry  booklets  just 
as  if  I  was  a  big  customer  and  bought 
lots  of  chickens  from  him.  I  think 
this  kind  of  advertising  gives  the  one 
raising  the  birds  a  pretty  good  feel¬ 
ing.  Certainly  raising  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  has  been  very  profitable  for 
me.  Two  different  years  I  have  been 
able  to  go  to  4-H  camp  on  the  profits 
from  my  New  Hampshires.  They  have 
been  lucky  birds  for  me. 

Fred  W.  Fenton 

[Ed.:  The  recent  4-H  essay  con¬ 
test  on  “My  Experiences  with  New 
Hampshires”,  sponsored  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Club  of  America,  brought 
forth  many  boosters  for  this  popular 
poultry  breed.  The  club  secretary, 
Joseph  Higgins  of  Kingston,  N.  H., 
recently  announced  that,  after  re¬ 
viewing  the  many  entries,  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association  chose  the 
foregoing  article  by  Mr.  Fenton  of 
Center  Conway,  N.  H.,  as  the  winner. 
He  received  another  100  straight-run 
New  Hampshire  chicks  as  his  prize.] 


Strains  of  laying  birds  are  now 
being  judged  for  their  I.Q.  The  I.Q. 
in  this  instance  stands  for  interior 
quality  of  her  eggs.  Prof  C.  S.  Platt, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  of  Rutgers  University,  and 
Poultry  Editor  of  The  R.  N.  Y.,  is 
conducting  an  I.Q.  survey  on  the  en¬ 
tries  in  his  egg  laying  test  at  Flern- 
ington.  First  honors  in  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  test  went  to  Wirtz  Brothers  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  Lebanon.  Second  place 
was  won  by  White  Leghorns  from 
Forsgate  Farms,  Jamesburg,  while 
third  went  to  Rogove  Poultry  Farm, 
Lakewood,  also  White  Leghorns. 
Eggs  from  the  high  pen  scored  87.05 
per  cent  of  perfect  I.Q.  as  judged  by 
standards  established  by  the  Council 
of  American  Official  Poultry  Tests. 
The  second  place  pen  scored  86.66 
and  the  third  85.46.  The  highest  rank¬ 
ing  individual  bird,  a  Leghorn  owned 
by  Thomas  Mettler  of  East  Millstone, 
gathered  in  an  almost  perfect  score 
of  97  per  cent.  Two  birds,  also  Leg¬ 
horns,  tied  for  second  with  96.6  per 
cent.  One  was  owned  by  Wirtz 
Brothers  and  the  other  by  L.  A. 
Kickasola  of  Delmont.  The  second 
survey  will  be  conducted  in  August 
when  the  final  awards  for  the  year 
will  be  made. 


a  minimum  of  four  meetings  a  year 
and  would  represent  the  members 
of  the  local  in  the  state  organization. 
Other  local  people  who  spoke  for  the 
merger  were:  Director  Peter  P.  Van 
Nuys,  Belle  Mead,  who  is  also  a  di¬ 
rector  on  the  central  organization; 
Harry  Stout,  a  director  of  the  local 
unit  and  Dr.  Douglas  Reid,  manager 
of  the  central  organization.  Robert 
Simpkins,  Yardville,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  sire  committees,  also  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  the  single  or¬ 
ganization. 


Members  of  N.  J.  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Unit  No.  1,  at  a  special  meeting 
at  North  Hunterdon  Regional  High 
School  to  consider  the  complete 
merger  of  their  unit  and  the  state¬ 
wide  artificial  breeding  organization, 
voted  unanimously  to  complete  the 
merger  of  the  two  organizations  that 
was  started  previously  four  years 
ago.  Vice-president  Charles  V.  N. 
Davis  of  Somerville  called  the  group 
to  order  and  stated  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  Foster  Volk  of  Stewarts- 
ville,  treasurer  of  Unit  No.  1,  told 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  com¬ 
plete  merger;  among  them  was  the 
elimination  of  a  complete  set  of 
books  of  membership  equity  (mem¬ 
bers,  up  to  this  time,  belonged  to 
both  the  unit  and  to  the  larger  cen¬ 
tral  organization).  The  members 
were  reminded  that  four  years  ago 
nit  No.  1  combined  with  the  Burling¬ 
ton  County  unit  and  the  South  Jersey 
Dm!  No.  1  combined  with  the  Burling- 
Ihe  quality  of  bull  service*  offered. 
Pooling  the  interests  of  the  units 
makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  rising 
°osts  of  the  service  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  breeding  fee.  Those  who 
spoke  for  the  proposal,  which  had 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Unit  No.  1,  pointed  out 
that  the  unit  would  not  continue  as 
a  legally  constituted  body  but  would 
continue  as  a  local  unit  of  the  State 
Breeding  Association.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
local  unit  would  continue  as  the 
advisory  committee,  and  would  have 

Wa.y  is,  1954 


There  are  now  more  cows  in  New 
Jersey  than  there  have  been  at  any¬ 
time  since  1902,  according  to  the 
State  Cropping  Reporting  Service. 
The  total  count  is  now  230,000.  Milk 
cows  two  years  old  and  over  num¬ 
ber  158,000;  this  is  2,000  more  than 
a  year  ago  and  5,000  more  than  re¬ 
ported  on  January  1,  1952.  The  in¬ 
crease  corresponds  generally  to  the 
national  upward  trend. 

In  1953,  New  Jersey  dairymen 
bought  13,169  cows  outside  the 
borders  of  their  State,  as  compared 
with  14,799  head  the  previous  year; 
about  54  per  cent  of  them  came  from 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  All  the  other  States  in 
the  Northeast  increased  their  num¬ 
bers  of  brought-in  cows  over  their 
1952  purchases,  too.  New  Jersey’s 
outshipments  of  dairy  cows  jumped 
26  per  cent  from  2,615  head  in  1952 
to  3,303  last  year. 


NOW 


YOU  CAN 

MARKET 


BIGGER  BIRDS  with 

TENDER  MEAT 

RICHER  FLAVOR  for 

PREMIUM  PRICES 

Produce  premium-quality  birds  of  big  size  with 
tender,  capon-like  flavor!  Start  now  to  hormonize 
your  birds  with  Capette  Pellets . . .  the  economical 
way  to  earlier  maturing,  Grade-A  birds. 


Ci*  t  - 

>  f  m  jS  <• 
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PELLETS 


Two  men  can  easily  implant  several 
hundred  birds  an  hour  with  this  easy- 
action  implanter.  Spend  pennies  to 
capette  your  flock...  gain  dollars  in 
profit!  See  your  dealer  now. 

ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Manufactured  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


LUUttJtocks 


Sftfcf  /89S 


This  leading  strain  is  profitable  for  BROILERS, 
ROASTERS,  MARKET  EGGS  and  HATCHING 
EGGS.  Constant  improvement  in  their  all-’round 
abilities  has  meant  top  income  for  thousands  of 
poultrymen  during  past  56  years.  They'll  prove 
profitable  for  you,  too. 

GET  THE  FACTS  ON  THIS  GREAT  STRAIN  — 
WRITE  TODAY! 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

Duu  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  They  are  vigorous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  for* 
25  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Three-fourths  of  New  Jersey’s  lay¬ 
ing  birds  are  Leghorns,  if  the  million 
birds  tested  in  the  New  Jersey  Poul-  j 
try  Improvement  Program  are  any 
indication.  B.  K.  Messersmith,  poul¬ 
try  stndardization  supervisor  of  the  j 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
ports  that  76.5  per  cent  of  the 
million  birds  tested  in  his  program 
are  Leghorns.  The  New  Hampshire 
breed  accounts  for  8.5  per  cent  of 
the  total;  R I.  Reds  make  up  2.9 
per  cent;  Barred  Rocks  account  for 
2.1  per  cent  and  White  Rocks  one 
per  cent.  Crossbred  types  com¬ 
prise  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


BABY  CHICKS  * 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

I'nsexed.  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Write  for  Circular,' 
Prices  and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
14  day  livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
HATCHERY,  ROUTE  29,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SPRING  1954 

May  Hatched  Pullets 
Have  These  10 
Advantages  Over 
January  Pullets 

I.  /y\ay  chicks  are 
usually  stronger  than 
chicks  hatched  in 
January.  2.  You  don't 
have  to  wade  through 
snow  to  the  brooder 
house.  3.  They  usually 
live  better  as  chicks 

and  as  layers.  They  are  more  resistant  to  leu¬ 
kosis.  4.  You  can  "house  them"  after  egg  prices 
drop.  Therefore  you  don't  have  to  sell  heavy 
laying  old  hens  when  egg  prices  are  high.  5. 
They  start  in  with  larger  eggs.  6.  They  usually 
lay  at  a  higher  rate  than  early  pullets.  7.  They 
will  lay  heavier  in  1955  when  eggs  are  at  high¬ 
est  prices.  8.  They  lay  their  largest  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest.  9.  They  don't  drop  off  much 
in  production  until  egg  prices  have  dropped.  10. 
If  you  "keep  them  over"  for  a  second  year  you 
can  moult  them  when  egg  prices  are  lowest. 

May  hatched  pullets  have  disadvantages, 
too.  They  don't  give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return 
as  early  pullets.  In  1 2  to  15  months  of  lay,.  I 
think  May  pullets  will  make  you  more  money. 
Get  out  your  paper  and  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Last  August  our  May  1952  pullets  were  still 
laying  82%.  They  laid  over  90%  for  several 
months.  Some  of  our  largest  and, smartest  cus¬ 
tomers  are  raising  May  and  June  chicks. 

Please  send  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ifhaca,  N.  Y. 


‘‘Seems  like  there  ought  to  be  a  way 
out  oj  this l” 


LATE  HATCHED  CHICKENS 

ARE  CHEAP  TO  RAISE,  MAKE  WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 


DELAWARE 

PULLETS 


I9c 


Enthusiastically  received  last  year.  Two  ads 
sold  out  our  entire  production  of  half  a  million 
of  these  fine  chickens.  This  is  the  last  time  this 
year  we  can  sell  them  at  19e.  Minimum  order 
100. 

Usually  pullets  are  nearly  double  cock¬ 
erel  price — but  in  our  case  the  opposite 
is  true.  Our  big  demand  is  in  Delaware 
Cockerels  for  cross  breeding  (a)  56c1  apiece. 
These  pullets  arc  large,  beautiful  birds 
They  lay  big  brown  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them.  They  mature  early,  live 
well,  are  quiet.  You’ll  be  proud  to  own  them.  You’ve  probably  heard 
about  these  chickens,  Would  you  like  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
yourself?  Order  now  while  the  price  is  still  19£. 

INDIAN  RIVER  POULTRY  FARM  INC.  Dept.  31),  R.D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
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STORE  10,000  BU.  TODAY 

Design  No . F-2186 

Size . 36'  x  60' 

Specially  designed  to  hold  10,000 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  or  small  grain. 


MACHINERY  SHED  TOMORROW 

This  sturdy,  handsome  multi-use 
building  can  easily  be  converted  into 
a  post-free  drive-through  machinery 
shed. 


STORE  3,000  BU.  TODAY 

Design  No . F-2135 

Size . 22'  x  36' 

Engineered  to  withstand  the  enor¬ 
mous  pressures  of  stored  grain. 


COLONY  HOG  HOUSE  TOMORROW 

Blueprints  show  how  to  convert  this 
building  into  a  farrowing  house  with 
eleven  6'  x  8'  pens,  a  5'  x  8'  feed 
room  and  a  4'  alley. 


STORE  2,500  BU.  TODAY 

Design  No . F-2134 

Size . 1  2'  x  20' 

Extra  structural  strength  is  provided 
for  reliable  storage. 


GARAGE  AND  SHOP  TOMORROW 

When  extra  grain  storage  space  is  no 
longer  needed,  this  modern  building 
can  be  converted  to  serve  as  a  garage 
and  shop. 


The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
Offers  243  Plans  fo  Increase  Profits  and  Save  Time 


&  You  can  put  up  one  of  these  dual-purpose  buildings 
. . .  use  it  to  store  grain  or  corn  for  a  couple  of  years . . . 
and  have  the  building  practically  paid  for  with  11^  to 
16^  per  bushel  storage  fees — or  with  extra  profits  from 
the  higher  prices  that  often  follow  the  harvest-time  drop. 
See  these  plans  and  many  other  grain  storage  build¬ 
ings — plus  more  than  200  modern  farm  buildings  and 
equipment  items — in  the  big  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service  portfolio  at  the  office  of  your 
Weyerhaeuser  4 -Square  Lumber  Dealer.  Each  build¬ 
ing  is  expertly-designed  to  help  increase  cash  income 
and  to  save  chore  time.  All  are  engineered  for  durable 
construction  at  low  cost.  If  you  plan  to  build,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  study  all  these  plans  at  the  office  of 
your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 


Mail  coupon  today  for 
your  copy  of  this  valuable 
64-page  book  of  modern, 
chore-saving  buildings  and 
a  folder  on  special  grain 
storage  buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 

j  RNY-554  1 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

Depf.  F,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn, 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Modern  Homes 
and  Buildings  for  the  Farm”  and  a  folder  on  multi-  , 
purpose  grain  storage  buildings. 

j  Name _ 

Address _  J 

City _ State _ _ _ 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  have  been  contacted  by  the 
World-Wide  Vendors,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to  collecting 
money  and  refilling  their  vending 
machines.  To  qualify  one  must  have 
a  car,  references,  and  up  to  $640 
cash  to  secure  inventory  and  terri¬ 
tory.  Have  you  information  about 
this  concern?  f.  o.  h. 

New  York 

We  could  not  recommend  this  ven¬ 
ture.  The  business  has  changed 
hands  several  times  and  the  past 
record  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  success  of  this  type  of  business 
is  problematic  at  best.  The  main 
interest  of  the  promoter  is  in  the 
initial  payment  and  the  contract  is 
binding.  We  would  not  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  until  we  had  a  competent 
lawyer,  or  disinterested  party,  read 
it  carefully.  Once  a  contract  is 
signed  all  the  conditions  are  binding. 

The  following  item  from  an  in¬ 
surance  authority  confirms  our  ad¬ 
vice  so  often  given  our  readers  in 
regard  to  insurance.  We  are  swamped 
with  inquiries  regarding  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  Company  referred  to  and  have 
not  recommended  it  because  of  the 
limitations  in  the  policy.  It  is  wise  to 
make  certain  an  insurance  eomany 
is  licensed  in  the  State  in  which  you 
live.  And  read  your  policy  carefully. 
“New  Yorkers  were  urged  today  by 
the  superintendent  of  insurance  to 
avoid  companies  ‘not  licensed  to  do 
business  in  the  State.’  He  specifically 
mentioned  a  mail  campaign  by  a 
Missouri  automobile  insurance  firm 
to  sell  a  limited-type  accident  and 
health  insurance  policy.” 

A  matter  has  just  come  to  my 
notice  and  since  it  may  concern  you 
and  your  readers  and  a  lot  of  other 
people,  I  feel  it  should  be  called  to 
your  attention  for  checking.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  a  fellow  advertised  rare 
breeds  and  species  of  waterfowl,  and 
some  other  birds,  very  liberally  in 
the  press.  He  asked  very  high  prices 
and  found  plenty  of  takers.  Then 
complaints  piled  in;  he  failed  to 
make  deliveries,  and  as  I  recall  it 
he  had  no  such  things  to  sell.  The 
name  was  Thiele,  and  it  is  my  best 
recollection  that  it  was  John  Thiele, 
whose  advertisement  I  have  clipped 
from  a  current  magazine.  If  this  is 
not  the  man,  I  step  aside,  and  am 
sorry  to  have  cast  any  shadow  on 
his  path;  you  can  readily  ascertain 
the  truth,  for  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right  you  had  a  write-up  at  the 
time.  I  wish  everybody  well  in  his 
business  but  if  he  is  running  a 
crooked  game  I’ll  do  my  part  to  ex¬ 
pose  it.  I  have  also  seen  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  other  magazines. 

New  York  r.  d. 

The  above  subscriber  is  correct. 
This  is  the  same  John  Thiele.  The 
record  shows  he  moved  to  Oakland, 
N.  J.,  about  a  year  ago.  Previously 
he  was  advertising  dogs  from  Ozone 
Park;  accepted  $100  deposit  on  a 
white  fawn  he  did  not  possess;  off¬ 
ered  a  Bengal  tiger  for  $3,000; 
Whooper  swans  for  $200.  He  was 
charged  with  mail  fraud  and  received 
a  six  months’  sentence;  was  operat¬ 
ing  from  Monroe,  Rye,  Hawthorne 
and  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.  There  were 
indictments  against  him  for  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  He  pleaded  guilty 
and  received  prison  sentences.  He  is 
now  advertising  rat  poisons.  We  have 
no  complaints  about  his  present  ac¬ 
tivities,  except  that  we  have  learned 
that  he  is  behind  in  paying  debts  and 
that  credit  is  being  refused.  We 
would  hesitate  to  place  an  order  with 
him  under  the  circumstances,  and  it 
behooves  readers  to  check  carefully 
if  they  contemplate  orders  to  him. 
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\  Ketire? 

Vm  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

J  In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 

■  I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 

■  I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
[  visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 

■  can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
i  income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
J  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 

■  policy. 

J  You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 

■  non.’.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
|  at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
\  low-cost  policy. 


the  Coupon  for  Details 

t  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  J 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

■  R'17  a 
I  Gentlemen: 

■  3 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  a 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  . 
meat  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

a  a 

B  Name . . . Age _ B 

a  a 

J  St.  or  RD . * 

a  a 

*  City . . . . State . I 

_ _ _ _  „  _  _  _ _ 


Save  Money  on  Knives 

Buy  Forage  Harvester,  Silo  Filler  and 
Baler  Slicing  Knives  —  direct  from 
manufacturer.  Same  top  quality  used 
by  many  manufacturers.  Order  now. 
All  models  of  Case,  John  Deere,  Pa- 
pec,  Rumley,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
l-H  Deering:  $4.50  each.  Papec  N,  81, 
Blizard  5010:  $3.50  each.  Baler  Slicing 
Knives:  $5.00  each.  Postpaid.  C.O.D. 
postage  added.  Specify  machine  make, 
part  number  or  blade  number. 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

61  LOCK  ST.,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.Y. 


WITH 

-.REVERSE" 


mows  uvm 
z/jrs'  hauls  •  mulches 

/VkIAC  POWEK  6ENEIW0R 
rlOWS  SNOW  SPRAYS] 
CUTS  WOOO  •  SCYTHES 
HOLIES  •  SULKY 


IS  ROTARY 
■TRACTORS 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory 
toyou.  tough,  rugged  3  H  P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 


SIND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J 


DEPT. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

1  Write  for  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PUMPWATER//W77 


ORAIh  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  '7  pumps  ZW 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  CPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
a  rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Six  Blade  impeller.  Uses  any  /» n 
H.P  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  nose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee.  Send  Check.  Money 
Order,  or  C  O  0 . 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 

7000  GPH  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25* 
proof  Alloy  Metal  8  blade  impeller.  V  inlet  —  1”  outlet.  Stanoa 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check,  $  1  1  “3 

Money  Order,  or  C.O  0 . . .  *  ■  IN 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  VVellPmijP^ 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO20  NEW 


10.000  G  A  L  L0  NS 

BATTLESHIP  GRAV 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  PJJf . 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans,  cancu 
tion  on  large  Marine  order,  Price  $  1 .00  Pe^rSoFY 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JEK.J  j 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY, _JL— 

100  RAZOR  BLADES  •  $1  Postpaid 

Honed  in 

Fine  Steej 
Send  S' 

YORK,  PA' 


Leather  stropped 
Fits  all  double  edge  razors 
Money  back  guarantee 

HOWARD  &  HULSHART  CO.  Box  891A 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


mTfJTED-  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200 
npr  month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men 
ner  month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day 
Si i iking  Only  those  experienced  need  apply, 
yrite  Johanna  Farms  Inc.,  Flemington,  N,  J. 
Small  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Pye,  New  York,  _ . 

wa^SAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  13  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
«i^81  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
Sp'r  week).  For  information,  write  Director, 
wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 
women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
n/r„ct  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  Cost  of  living  bonus,  and 
room  board  and  laundry;  48  hours  week. 
Write’  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


WANTED;  House-mothers  for  boys.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  good  education  required.  On  bus 
line  and  nefr  city.  Reply  BOX  3410,  Rural 

New-Yorker.  _ . 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  clean,  for  two  adults, 
no  children;  live  in  country,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  BOX  3502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
first  class  married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  no  drinker.  Good  wages.  Modern  four 
room  house.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX 

3501.  Rural  New-Yorker.  . . 

YOUNG  couple,  6,000  Leghorn  egi  farm. 
Western  New  York.  Must  be  capable  and 
ambitious.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Comfortable 
4-room  home.  Excellent  pay  and  advancement. 

E.  R,  Scott,  Dansville,  N.  Y, _ 

MILKERS:  De  Laval  machine ;  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per  month; 
six  days  a  week.  Tucan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 

750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMER:  Must  know  dairying,  field  work, 
machinery.  Permanent  connection  for  right 
man  good  pay,  farm  produce  and  one  family 
house  offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant 
Grove,  New  Jersey.  Phone  evenings  Califon 
33-R-2.  _ _ _ 

MAN  or  couple  for  modern  poultry  farm. 

Good  living  quarters  and  good  pay. 
Schreibman,  Box  457,  R.  D.  1,  Monticello, 

New  York.  _ _ _ 

WANTED  Housekeeper:  White,  middleaged  for 
young  family,  new  home,  all  conveniences, 
pleasant  environment.  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey.  BOX  360 1 ,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WAITRESSES:  Well-established  resort.  Long 
season.  Good  working  remuneration  and 
housing  conditions.  Box  191,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
GARDENER -Handyman,  some  driving:  Po^ 
sition  open  at  once  at  Washington  Crossing, 
New  Jersey.  Under  50.  Recently  renovated  un¬ 
furnished  three  room  cottage  with  refrigerator, 
stove,  oil  burner.  Write  in  detail  experience, 
references,  background,  size  of  family.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $250  month.  BOX  3600,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

MAN;  Maintenance,  small  boarding  school. 

Painting,  carpentry  and  plumbing  repairs. 
Must  drive.  Live  in.  Good  salary.  Vacation, 
legal  holidays  with  pay.  BOX  3608,  R  “ 

New  Y’orker. _ 

ABLE"  bodied  boy  for  general  farm  work. 

Able  to  learn  Use  of  modern  machinery, 
tractors,  etc.  C.  Chase.  Sharon,  Conn, 
MOTHER’S  helper.  Own  room.  bath.  Sv 
ming,  boating  available.  Write  experience, 
references.  LaVine,  7  Roosevelt  Ave.,  MidJ 
town,  New  York,  _ 

WANTED:  Couple  (white)  for  private  fa: 

of  two  near  Pittsfield.  Mass.  Wife  for  i 
general;  no  laundry.  Husband  for  oul 


New  Yorker. 


HANDYMAN:  Middleaged,  good  home,  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Care  grounds,  few-  household 
chores;  permanent.  Write  details.  Barney 
Elman,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Reliable  couple  for  mid- 

Dutchess  County  estate.  Modern  quarters, 


MAN,  single,  to  exchange  part-time  garden¬ 

ing  and  maintenance  for  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  room  and  bath  on  estate.  Plenty  of  work 
locally.  Hillacres,  Halesite,  Long  Island. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  motherless  home 
three  young  children  on  small  organic  l — ... 
following  decentralist  philosophy  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  hygienic  diet.  Southeast" 
Pennsylvania.  Approximate  age  30-35.  J 
,3613,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  work- 


school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


housekeeper,  no  cooking.  Man  to  do  garden- 


BOX  1637,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


trustworthy,  handy, 
habits.  Good  home. 
Yorker. 


know  maintenance  of  buildings, 
and  informal  grounds.  Pleasant  hous 
In  reply  give  age,  character  an 
ment  references,  details  of  family, 
and  present  salary.  Write  S.  N. 
Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo  3,  New  York. 


milking  herd,  semi-beef. 
Preston  Hollow,  New  York. 


John 


Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Man  as  farmhand,  assist 
chores;  wife,  part-time  housework, 
place,  permanent.  Three-room  unfv 
apartment,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables. 


113,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Yorker. 


Own  rom  and  bath.  G< 
maintenance.  Excellent 


working 


WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for  ha 

general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell  gR 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York.  m 

YOUNG  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm  in  ex-  M 

change  for  room  and  board.  Anders,  John-  Sc 
sonville.  New  York.  pt 

HELP  wanted  female:  Cook,  $200  a  month  plus 
maintenance,  three  weeks  paid  vacation  co 
after  one  year  work.  Small  institution  for  ar 
boys,  year  round.  In  the  country.  Write  fully  op 
to  BOX  1636,  Rural  New  Yorker.  N 

IF  you’re  the  kind  of  person  whose  word  is  F- 
accepted  most  readily  by  those  who  know 
you  best;  if  you  want  to  get  into  real  estate  B 
with  a  growing  agency;  if  you’re  a  tireless  is 
worker;  write  for  test  questions.  Strictly 
commission;  New  York  and  New  England  sg 
only.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Man-  fa 
Chester,  N.  H.  p; 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  f 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  Y 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers,  cs 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row,  F 
New  York  City.  N 

FARM  manager:  All  branches,  percentage  V/ 
basis.  BOX  3519,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  middleaged  couple  desire  care-  R 

taker  position,  exchange  part  rent.  BOX  S 
3516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WOMAN  45  years,  two  well-behaved  children,, 
wants  work,  preferably  on  farm  or  at  least  *c 
in  country.  Very  low  wages,  motherless  home;  £, 
elderly  couple;  any  respectable  offer  gladly  f, 
considered.  Drive  my  own  ear.  BOX  3604,  „ 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  seeks  position  as  plant  manager 
or  opera: or;  with  house.  State  wages.  BOX  n 
3603,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  finishing  agricultural  school  in  n 
June  wishes  job  on  dairy  farm;  N.  Y.  State. 
Further  his  education.  Clean,  willing.  BOX  . 
3602,  Rural  New  Yorker.  “ 

WANTED  Position:  Companion,  housekeeper,  w 
Middleaged,  capable,  licensed  driver.  BOX  i 
3611,  Rural  New  Yorker.  p 

WIDE  experience  in  all  phases  of  poultry 

production.  Graduate  University  of  Conn,  p 
School  of  Agriculture.  Superintendent  Univer-  n 
sity  of  Conn.  Poultry  Farm  four  years.  Pres-  y, 
ently  managing  large  White  Rock  breeder  c 
farm.  Desire  managers  position  on  substantial  h 
sized  operation.  Would  consider  buying  into  7 
modest  size  business  on  shares,  etc.  If  you  t 
have  a  proposition  of  mutual  interest  contact,  b 
BOX  3612,  Rural  New  Yorker.  c 

FARM  manager,  life  experience  all  branches,  £ 
capable  taking  full  responsibility,  highest  ^ 
references.  BOX  3610,  Rural  New  Yorker.  C 

SINGLE  man  desires  position,  gardener,  care¬ 

taker-  experience  and  reliable.  BOX  3609,  f 
Rural  New  Yorker.  f 

HONEST  conscientious  reliable  man  in  farm  v 
machinery  repair  shop,  mechanical,  electri-  , 
cal  experience,  or  on  sheep,  cattle  farm;  43;  1 

single;  Catholic;  don’t  drink,  smoke.  BOX  V 
3620,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED,  educated  woman  wants  light 

work,  country.  State  details,  salary  in  first  v 
letter.  BOX  1626,  Rural  New  Yorker.  s 

CARETAKER'S  position  desired  by  fifth  i 

generation  American,  53.  BOX  1627,  Rural  = 
New  Yorker.  F 

CARPENTER:  elderly,  builder,  stair  builder,  i 

every  repair  work;  wants  caretaker’s  job  on  7 
estate.  Max  Eichler,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.  £ 
Telephone  712-R2. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  exoeri-  * 

enced;  desires  responsible  position.  BOX  T 
1625,  Rural  New  Yorker.  * 

MAID:  (good  American  cooking)  will  work  1 
few  hours  daily;  farm,  resort,  any  State;  for  j 
maintenance;  Summer,  year-round.  BOX  1624,  - 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Position  as  manager  of  large  stock  ( 

farm  or  estate,  by  college  trained,  practical, 
experienced  married  man  of  middleage  with  y 
knowledge  of  most  all  kinds  of  modern  farm  c 
machinery  also  knowledge  of  most  all  kinds  i 
of  construction.  Have  handled  men  for  many 
years.  No  position  accepted  without  a  personal  , 
interview.  BOX  104,  R.  D.-  1,  Ballston  Lake, 
New  York. 

_ _ _ _  j 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC  \ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 

R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED;  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

j  ROUTE  20:  Seven  room  house,  bath,  attached 
garage,  16  acres,  business  location;  $9,500. 
t  Owner,  E.  Mawby,  Rt.  1,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 

.  ON  account  of  illness,  will  sacrifice  my 
grocery  store  with  two  apartments,  large 
stock  and  equipment;  doing  $90,000  yearly. 
Terms.  BOX  63,  Edmeston,  New  York. 

1  POULTRY  farm,  three  acres,  on  blacktop 
?  road.  Route  38,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 

attractive  red  brick  8-room  house,  two  fire- 
places,  steam  heat,  large  equipped  poultry 

J  house,  other  outbuildings,  excellent  buy  at 

T  $10,500;  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
y  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

1  BOARDING  hunting  lodge,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

e  172  acres,  18  rooms  furnished,  steam  by  oil; 

4  12,000  capacity  poultry  house  equipped.  $15,000, 

terms.  Savastano,  Chatham,  New  York 

SCENIC  Shawangunk  Mt.,  four  acres,  spring, 

1  state  and  town  roads;  $950.  O.  S.  Jansen, 

,  Gardiner,  New  York. 

FOR  Rent:  40  acres  cleared  and  fertile. 
Stream,  barns,  Morris  County,  N.  J.  Main 
ft  road,  nine  room  house,  electric,  steam  heat, 
t  Responsible  and  bondable.  Kevitz,  278  Hillside 
v  Ave.,  Livingston,  New  Jersey. 

100  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm  with  15  milk- 

I  ing  cows,  four  young  stock.  Modern  barn 
*  buildings,  large  poultry  house;  eight  room 
b  dwelling,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  Farm  tools, 

‘J  tractor  and  equipment.  Every  thing  goes  for 

II  $13,500.  If  you  have  $6,500  to  pay  down  we 
”  believe  we  can  finance  the  balance.  Ask  for 
£  new  Spring  farm  catalogue.  For  more  infor- 

mation  call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher,  Real 
Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich, 
New  York.  Phone:  4-2717. 

!  FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  Albany 
ry  County.  200  acres,  cattle,  poultry,  equip¬ 

ment,  retail  milk  routes.  Located  in  expand¬ 
ing  territory.  Excellent  business.  Selling  ac- 
y  count  ill  health.  BOX  3606,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EASTERN  Shore  Maryland:  Attractive  eight 
l.  room  town  house  with  cellar,  attic  and  all 

d  modern  conveniences,  $9,000.  Owner  Mrs. 
s.  Addie  Jackson,  Box  84,  Greensboro,  Maryland. 

WANTED:  Fawn  near  U.  S.  Route  20  between 
Sharon  and  Avon,  New  York,  buildings  in 
repairable  condition.  $3,000  limit.  Mrs.  A. 
Knoblauch,  Stoorrs,  Connecticut. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  farm  estate;  135  fertile  acres, 
exceptional  set  buildings,  modem  stables, 
barn  cleaner,  silo,  other  buildings.  Modern 


possession.  Ill  health,  must  sell.  $45,000. 
be  all  cash.  Everett  Kinch,  Broker, 
evus.  New  York. _ _ 

ITABLE  village  grocery,  meats  and 
gasoline;  equipment  and  inventory  in  fine 


New  York.  Rent  or  buy.  References.  Wm. 
vn,  Box  91,  Coudersport,  Pa. _ 

ACRE  farm,  nice  house,  large  barn, 
stanchions  for  50  milk  cows;  price  bare 


businesses;  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices;  New 


_ TED  to  rent,  option  to  buy,  farm  or 

house  in  country.  Reasonable.  BOX  1628, 


JER  home  cheap;  Good  condition,  150 
acres,  good  farm,  only  one-third  tillable. 


two  and  three  years. 


vicinity  Poughquag,  N.  Y.  To  $15,000.  BOX 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PRAL  Eastern  Maine  on  state  road,  one 
mile  federal  route  one,  town  and  sea.  8-room 
:,  septic  tank,  electricity,  gas  stove,  floor 
ce,  two  barns,  15  acres  cleared,  82 
ed.  Ideal  Summer  home,  small  farm. 


truly  modern  operation,  compare  this  record 


ences  and  telephone  number.  BOX  1623,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

ABLE-BODIED  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  owner's  home  dairy  farm  Eastern  New 
York.  No  liquor.  Permanent.  Full  insurance 
coverage.  Good  wages.  Good  living.  Own 
room.  Must  be  unencumbered.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  year  born,  availability,  tele¬ 
phone  number.  ‘  BOX  1622,  Rural  NewYorker. 

LARGE  Virginia  canning  firm  will  employ 
assistant  farm  manager  to  start  immediately. 
Prefer  young  married  man.  House  and  auto¬ 
mobile  furnished  in  addition  to  salary.  Must 
ce  healthy,  active,  with  farm  background. 
Year  round  employment  with  promotion  for 
nght  man,  references  and  interview  necessary. 
Apply  to  G.  L.  Webster  Company,  Cherivon, 
Virginia. 

May  15,  1954 


FOR  Rent:  Four  room  house  in  Delaware 
County,  modern;  garage  and  lawn,  good 
hunting  and  fishing,  year  around  contract. 
Jacob  Tait,  DeLancey,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  or  acreage,  at  least 
three  acres  in  South  Jersey,  high,  level,  well 
drained  soil,  has  a  clearing,  electric  and 
water  available,  access  to  good  road,  not  too 
remote,  buying  direct  all  cash;  no  stock 
furniture  or  tools.  BOX  3605,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


336  ACRES  of  river  flat  on  main  road.  Ideal 
for  dairy  or  beef.  Six  miles  from  Corning 
N,  Y.  Eight  room  modern  home,  three  barns, 
main  barn  a  drive  through  nearly  new  with 
28  pat.  stanchions  and  drinking  cups,  two  silos, 
good  water  supply,  poultry  house  and  2-car 
garage,  all  buildings  A-l  condition.  Inquire 
E.  E.  Wood,  Broker,  659  Grove  St.,  Elmira 
New  York. 


excellent  well,  12  acres,  three  coops;  $6,500. 


half  to  five  acres.  Lowest  price.  Cash.’  BOX 
635,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Six  or  seven  room  house.  Good 
condition.  10-20  acres.  Permanent  occupancy. 


by  monthly  installments — no 


IETIREMENT  home:  Garden,  like  rent. 

Nothing  down.  List  free.  Perry,  Brierhill  2, 


or  rent.  BOX  1629,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

'OR  Sale:  53  acres,  22  cleared,  farm  land,  no 

buildings.  Water  and  electricity  on  premises. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

ILOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75!  amber  $7.75. 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 


.RLE  ripened  fruit:  Bushel  oranges  $5.50; 

V2  bushel  oranges  $3.50;  bushel  mixed  $5.25; 
2  bushel  mixed  $3.25;  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00; 
2  bushel  grapefruit  $3.25.  Prices  prepaid  and 
Suarantee  delivery.  Walsingham  Groves, 
..argo, _ Florida.  _ 

IHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails-  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 


gallon;  5  lb.  can  soft  maple  sugar  $6.00. 


-VERY  s  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 
$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 


delivery  to  third  zone.  Carroll  Stanhope’, 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 

N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


WANTED:  Boarders.  Good  home,  television. 

Myrtle  Whitbeck,  R.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  housekee 

monthly,  Hedy 


cottage  for  rent:  $40 
Ghent,  New  York. 


EX-TEACHER:  Mother  will  care  for  one  or 

two  children,  3-12  years  in  mountain  farm 
home;  $60  month.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout  Run, 
Penna. 


FURNISHED  apartment:  Beautiful  home,  near 

university  town.  Elderly  couple.  Frank 
Williams,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


BOARDERS:  Pleasant  home,  fishing,  boating. 

New  Hampshire.  BOX  3619,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WILL  share  quiet  home  with  elderly  couple. 

Invalids  welcome.  Erna  Polle,  R.  F.  D. 
Perkinsville,  Vermont. 


RETIRED  elderly  educated  man,  desires  quiet 

home;  prefers  not  too  far  from  New  York 
City.  Price  in  reason.  BOX  1631,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


BOARD  Wanted:  Businessman  with  family  of 

six  children  wants  boarding  accommoda¬ 
tions  during  July  or  August  in  modern  farm 
home  or  in  a  cottage  with  meals  supplied. 
House  must  have  all  conveniences  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  Not  interested  in  com¬ 
mercial  boarding  house.  State  rates  and  send 
snapshots  of  house  if  available.  BOX  1632, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BARGAIN  i 
DOLLAR 
SALE 


5  mixed 
colors 


SPOT  LIGHT 
BEAUTY 
OH  LAWN 


COLORFUL 
IN  FRONT  OF 
EVERGREENS 


BEAUTIFUL 
HEDGE  OR 
BORDER 


MAGNIFICENT 
CUT  FLOWERS 


Plants 

postpaid 

A  THOUSAND  FLOWERS 
Every  Year  Without  Fait 

Dazzling  colors  from  August 
’til  frost— starting  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Extra  vigorous— extra 
winter  hardy!  Every  plant  a 
solid  “fountain  of  flowers” 
for  8-10  weeks  or  longer. They 
repeat  their  spectacular  per¬ 
formance  year  after  year. 

Guaranteed  to  bloom 
FIRST  YEAR! 

No  experience  needed!  Grow 
almost  anywhere.  Absolutely 
••FREEZE-PROOFI”  These  are 
field  grown  divisions  of  world 
famous  '‘mums'’  —  produce 
compact,  spreading  plants  1  Vz 
to  2  ft.  wide  this  summer. 

10  plants — $2  postpaid 


A  sensational  bargain!  At  these 
tow  prices  we  cannot  offer  price  reductions  for 
-quantity  purchases.  Mixed  Colors  Only !  We  reserve 
the  right  to  substitute  with  our  choice  of  colors. 

Offered  for  limited  time  onlyl 

Hurry!  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed-— 
or  money  back  anytime 

STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

i 

j  Send _ ''1000”  Flower  Mums 

I 
I 


With  BONUS 
I  JD£hd  days 
-  month 


Save  SAFELY  Sy  JfteUt 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  occount  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $66,000,000 JO 


1 


QUEEN  Bees:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $1.25 
each.  Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving, 
15  cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 


Ssyyjy^awV. 
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MAIN  OFFICE 
100  Stale  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ - 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address. 


WANTED:  1,000  tons  baled  mulching  hay. 

State  F.O.B.  price  minimum  three  ton  lots 
within  300  miles  N.  Y.  C.  LYN,  Basking  Ridge, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Small  steam  engine.  Jesse  L.  Mix, 

148  Center  St.,  Waverly,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Old  cherry  or  maple  slant  top 
desk,  hutch  table.  Ethel  Clark,  Southington, 
Conn,  _ _ 

TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking  four  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ky. 

WANTED:  Sickle  bar  mower,  scythette  and 

_ brush  saw.  BOX  1633,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  corns.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


Town. 


.  Stote. 


45 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  at  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

BOX  5005,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


>75 
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How  you  con  save  on  all  your  transportation  needs  with  an 


You’re  time  and  money  ahead  when  you  make 
one  stop  for  your  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service 

Here’s  why  an  “All-Chevrolet”  Farm  is  such  a  sound  and 
sensible  answer  to  your  farm  transportation  needs. 

If  you  went  shopping  for  building  supplies,  you  wouldn’t 
think  of  buying,  say,  door  hinges  at  one  hardware  store, 
wood  screws  at  another,  and  roofing  nails  at  a  third.  You’d 
want  to  go  to  one  place  for  all  your  hardware  needs — a 
reliable  place  that  stocks  all  the  things  you  want. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  your  farm  transportation  needs. 
You  can  save  time  by  getting  your  cars,  trucks,  parts  and 
service  from  one  convenient  and  specialized  source— your 


Chevrolet  dealer.  He  maintains  a  modern  service  depart¬ 
ment,  manned  by  Chevrolet- trained  mechanics  who  will 
give  your  Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  expert  attention.  And 
he  keeps  a  well-rounded  stock  of  Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts 
on  hand  to  serve  you. 

In  addition,  you’re  money  ahead  when  you  go  “All- 
Chevrolet!”  You  get  new  operating  economy  with  the  1954 
Chevrolet  trucks.  And  the  new  Chevrolet  passenger  cars  • 
deliver  money -saving  gas  mileage.  Also,  as  in  years  past, 
Chevrolet  is  the  lowest-priced  line  of  cars  and  trucks— both. 

Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Thrifty  ‘Two-Ten’’  Handyman  Station  Wagon 

It’s  a  roomv  sedan  and  a  rugged  cargo  carrier ' 
all  in  one!  The  rear  seat  can  be  folded  flat 
to  give  you  extra  load  space. 


Everything  you  want  in  the  new  Chevrolet 

New  beauty,  new  power — and  new  economy, 
too.  It’s  farther  ahead  than  ever  in  bringing 
you  the  features  you  want  most. 


Here’s  where  your  savings  start 


Your  Chevrolet  dealer  aims  to  serve  all  your 
automotive  needs  dependably  and  at  sensible 
prices.  See  him  soon. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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A  JOUR N A  L 


FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMILY 


JUNE  5,  1954 


Off  to  a  Good  Start 


Scrambling  for  Scratch 

Feed  hoppers  were  done  away  with  here  on  the  poultry  range  at  the  New  Hampshire  station,  Durham.  Feed  is  restricted  only  so  much  that  the 
birds  are  ready  and  eager  for  their  pellets  and  scratch  spread  behind  a  vehicle  over  the  entire  range  twice  a  day.  Birds  disperse  over  the  whole  area 

for  complete  utilization  of  the  range. 


By  R.  C.  RINGROSE 


scratch  grain  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  a  heavier  feeding  and  allows 
the  chickens  to  fill  up,  as  well  as  providing 
some  feed  for  the  evening  and  early  morning. 
On  our  15-acre  range  with  approximately  3,000 
to  3,500  birds,  each  feeding  requires  only  about 
15  minutes,  including  one  stop  to  refill  the 
spreader  hopper.  This  range,  of  course,  is  not 
crowded.  Yet  the  entire  area  is  covered  at 
each  feeding.  This  would  indicate  that  about 
6,000  birds  ( approximate  full  capacity  of  this 
range )  could  be  fed  in  only  a  slightly  longer 
time.  The  additional  time  involved  would  only 
be  that  required  to  refill  the  spreader  once,  or 
perhaps  twice.  At  each  feeding,  a  different 
route  is  taken  over  the  range  in  order  not  to 
wear  out  the  sod  in  any  particular  area. 

Feed  restriction  must  be  practiced  in  using 
the  program.  However,  it  is  restriction  only  to 
the  degree  that  the  chickens  are  ready  and 
eager  for  their  feed.  It  is  this  slight  restriction 
of  keeping  them  on  the  hungry  side  that  makes 
for  better  utilization  of  the  range  area  with 
some  saving  in  feed.  In  their  search  for  the 
feed  scattered  on  the  ground  the  chickens 
work  over  the  entire  range.  As  they  range 
widely  from  the  shelters  they  eat  the  grasses 
and  clovers  as  they  move  along. 


To  Determine  Feed 

Perhaps  you  are  already  wondering  how  one 
determines  the  amount  to  feed.  This  is  not  as 
difficult  as  it  might  seem.  We  make  use  of  a 
standard  feeding  system,  but  vary  it  as  we 
watch  development  of  the  flock  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  range.  For  heavy  breed  chickens, 
the  basic  feeding  is  20  pounds  per  day  per  100 
to  about  16  weeks  of  age,  at  which  time  it  is 
increased  to  22  pounds.  Beyond  this  it  is  the 
hunger  and  condition  of  the  birds  which  serve 
as  guides  for  the  amount  of  feed.  The  chickens 
should  be  ready  and  anxious  for  feed.  If  one 
starts  to  feed  and  the  chickens  show  only  little 
interest,  the  feeding  program  has  been  too 
heavy.  To  correct  this  situation,  that  feeding 
should  be  omitted  and  the  amount  of  feed 
decreased.  It  is  also  necessary  to  watch  the 
condition  of  the  range.  If  the  weather  is  dry 
and  the  grass  is  not  making  much  growth  you 
may  need  to  increase  the  feed  allowance.  This 
has  the  two-fold  effect  of  providing  the  chick¬ 
ens  with  feed  nutrients  not  obtainable  from 
the  smaller  supply  of  grass,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  them  less  hungry  so  that  they  do 
not  work  the  range  so  hard. 

The  most  frequent  question  asked  about  the 
program  is  “What  do  you  do  when  it  rains”? 
If  it  is  only  a  light  rain  or  drizzle,  no  change 
is  made  and  pellets  are  fed  on  schedule.  The 
chickens  will  come  out  of  their  shelters  to  eat. 
Since  the  amount  of  pellets  is  such  that  they 
are  normally  cleaned  up  in  about  20  minutes, 
(  Continued  on  Page  404  ) 
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Range  for  Poultry,  Pasture  for  Sheep 

Because  poultry  ranges  are  fenced  and  supplied  with  water,  they  can  be  suitable  also  for  pasturing 
sheep.  A  poultry  range  —  sheep  pasture  plan  is  followed  at  the  N.  H.  station  farm  where,  due  to  good 
grazing,  there  is  no  rush  by  the  sheep  (right  background)  for  the  grain  fed  to  the  birds  in  the 

foreground  above. 


gram  is  heavy  today,  so  they  may  be  moved 
tomorrow.  Tomorrow  comes  and  still  there  are 
many  things  to  be  done,  so  they  are  left  an¬ 
other  day.  This  continues  until  soon  a  bare 
spot  is  noticed.  Then  the  hopper  is  moved,  but 
the  bare  spot  remains  all  Summer.  Placing  the 
feed  on  the  ground  eliminates  this  condition 
since  such  feeding  is  carried  out  in  a  different 
area  each  day. 

In  using  this  method,  the  feed  must  be  in 
pellet  form  or  pellets  and  scratch  grain.  This 
usually  does  not  mean  a  change  in  the  type  of 
feed  used.  Most  poultrymen  who  are  range 
rearing  their  stock  know  well  the  advantages 
of  pellets  over  mash  for  feeding  on  range.  The 
wind  does  not  blow  away  the  pellets  as  it  does 
the  mash;  spillage,  bound  to  occur,  is  more 
completely  cleaned  up  by  the  birds,  thereby 
resulting  in  no  wastage.  While  pellets  alone 
can  be  fed,  the  use  of  pellets  and  scratch  grains 
has  certain  advantages. 

The  Complete  Picture 

Perhaps  at  this  point  we  should  briefly  out¬ 
line  the  program  we  use,  in  order  that  you 
may  have  the  complete  picture.  As  we  use  the 
program,  it  is  a  one-man  operation.  All  feed 
is  scattered  from  a  lime  spreader,  the  revolv¬ 
ing  baffle-plate  type  which  trails  behind  a 
truck.  In  the  morning,  pellets  are  fed;  the 
amount  is  such  that  they  are  cleaned  up  in 
about  20  minutes.  The  next  feeding  is  one  of 


feeding  has  been  stream¬ 
lined.  The  new  method  saves 
labor  and  feed  while  the 
pullets  utilize  the  range  area 
better.  Many  New  Hampshire 
poultrymen  are  now  using  the 
new  so-called  streamlined  method,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  many  other  farms,  too.  While  we 
may  debate  the  relative  merits  of  range  versus 
confinement  rearing  for  some  time  to  come, 
many  will  find  that,  by  reason  of  choice  or 
otherwise,  they  will  be  growing  their  pullets 
on  range.  Perhaps  if  we  look  critically  at  the 
problem  of  range  rearing,  suitable  methods 
can  be  found  which  will  give  just  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  but  still  be  easier  and  less  time 
and  labor  consuming.  It  was  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  started  a  new  method  of  range  feed¬ 
ing  about  five  years  ago.  The  results  have  been 
such  that  we  will  continue  to  use  this  method 
until  something  better  is  found. 


The  New  Method 


The  new  method  of  feeding  puts  all  the 
feed  on  the  ground.  This  means  that  feed 
hoppers  are  gone  and  with  them  their  initial 
expense  as  well  as  their  upkeep,  repair  and 
replacement.  Gone,  too,  is  the  laborious  and 
time  consuming  task  of  filling  and  moving  the 
hoppers.  All  too  frequently  on  many  farms,  the 
hopper  is  filled  but  not  moved;  the  work  pro- 
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We  Visit  the  Southern  Tier 

Its  dairy  farmers  look  to  a  supply- 
demand  farm  economy ,  yet  wonder 
why  they’ve  been  used  as  the  wedge. 

By  JAMES  N.  BODURTHA 


ISITING  farms  in  N.  Y.’s  Southern 
Tier  last  month,  we  talked  with 
many  farmers  producing  a 
variety  of  products  directly  for 
human  consumption  and  also 
for  use  in  further  agricultural 
production.  Milk,  meat,  eggs,  wool,  vegetables 
and  the  cereals  are  the  principal  products 
coming  from  the  farms  we  saw  but  fruit, 
grains  for  livestock  feeding  and  even  oil  and 
salt  also  come  from  the  land  lying  north  in 
the  Appalachian  chain  as  it  starts  to  spread  to 
the  coastal  plain  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
Because  the  region’s  agriculture  is  chiefly 
dairying,  the  topics  we  discussed  often  had 
to  do  with  parity,  butter  and  the  general 
economic  situation  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Into  Tioga  County 

In  the  rich  East  Owego  Creek  Valley  at 
Flemingville,  we  found  Harry  Truman  milk¬ 
ing  cows  on  the  250-acre  farm  that  has  been 
in  the  family  for  five  generations.  His  son, 
Charles,  was  feeding  cattle  in  the  stable  where 
a  barn  cleaner  “makes  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence”  in  their  operations.  Outside,  recently 
shorn  sheep  grazed  in  the  meadow.  Their  wool, 
shorn  from  them  at  50  cents  apiece,  had  gone 
to  the  cooperative  pools  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  and 
Penn  Yan.  In  a  farm  world  where  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  hay  baler  have  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Trumans’  farming,  too,  son  Charles, 
regarding  low  milk  prices  and  piles  of  ware¬ 
house  butter,  called  quietly  for  the  workings 
of  supply  and  demand;  Harry  the  father,  re¬ 
members  $1.30  milk  and  is  not  so  sure  they 
can  be  summoned  to  action  again. 

We  talked  with  Menzo  Draper  and  M.  L. 
Pace  about  the  farm  situation  at  Pace’s  barn 
in  Owego  one  morning.  Both  of  these  men  are 
dairy  farmers  producing  for  the  North  Jersey 
markets.  Right  now,  neither  of  them  is  much 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  spending  lots  of 
money  for  fertilizer.  To  be  sure,  Draper  uses 
plenty  of  stable  manure  and  superphosphate, 
but  believes  the  real  crop  production  secret  is 
straw — “the  more  straw  you  use,  the  bigger 
crops  you  raise.”  Pace  saw  crop  rotation  as 
the  best  assurance  of  successful  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  His  rotation  is  a  strict  one  of  corn,  then 
oats  with  an  underseeding  of  grass  and  le¬ 
gumes  next  following  two  years  for  hay  and 
pasture.  When  we  asked  about  the  cost-price 
squeeze,  Draper  said  he  thought  the  farmer 
“would  have  to  take  the  knocks  anyway,”  but 
Pace  saw  some  hope  that  true  farm  co¬ 
operatives  could  work  successfully  for  the 


For  moving  fencing  materials  and  equipment 
about  zuet  fields  in  May,  Charles  Marble Jr., 
Conesus,  N.  Y.,  rigged  this  simple  platform  onto 
his  tractor.  Tioo-by-eight  hemlock  pieces  rest 
over  the  draivbar  and  under  the  axle.  Some 
Southern  Tier  farmers  use  similar  platforms  to 
post  their  milk  jugs  ,for  pick-up  along  the  side 
of  the  road. 


farmer  in  a  supply-demand  economy. 

Robert  Slate's  neat  50-acre  farm  impressed 
us  very  much  in  Newark  Valley.  It  is  laid  out 
conveniently  to  the  barn  and  runs  level  and 
unobstructed  to  the  farthest  fence.  Some  150,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  are  turned  out  each  year 
by  Slate  through  his  24-head  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle.  A  little  ahead  of  many  farmers  in  the 
area  with  his  Spring  work,  Slate  had  his  oats 
all  in  and  was  waiting  good  weather  to  plant 
his  corn.  Last  Fall,  he  bought  400  ready-to-lay 
pullets  and  now,  with  milk  and  egg  prices 
down,  says  it  may  be  a  tough  year.  He  won¬ 
dered,  though,  “Didn’t  we  really  have  it 
coming?” 

Roy  Strait’s  big,  cream-colored  barn  beside 
the  road  in  Owego  looked  so  attractive  that 
we  stopped  for  a  visit  at  milking  time.  Mrs. 


It  rained  so  much  early  in  May  that  Harold 
Chaffee  in  Aristotle  found  it  difficult  to  get  his 
60  Corriedale-Hampshire  eives  dry  enough  to 
shear.  He  summoned  his  flock  about  him  to  show 
us  the  type  of  fleece  and  lambs  the  sheep  pro¬ 
duce.  The  proverbial  black  sheep  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  whole  group  as  Chaffee  hand-fed 

his  flock. 

Strait,  fresh  from  the  city,  was  feeding  calves 
and,  as  for  farming,  said,  “It  is  agreeing  with 
me;  I  like  it.”  Strait  wants  to  install  a  barn 
cleaner  this  year  and  probably  will  as  “it  is 
either  that  or  a  hired  man.”  The  way  he  feels 
about  farming  in  relation  to  the  city  is  “you 
do  not  make  so  much  money  but  are  a  lot 
more  independent.” 

Northwest  to  Chemung  County 

The  concentrated  poultry  section  in  north¬ 
west  Tioga  County  around  Spencer  extends 
over  into  Chemung.  Here  Finnish  people  have 
a  reputation  for  fine  table  eggs  and  successful 
farming.  In  Van  Etten,  we  had  a  brief  visit 
with  William  Palomaki  at  his  father’s  big 
White  Leghorn  farm.  They  have  about  15,000 
hens  producing  eggs  for  the  New  York  City 
market.  On  their  150  acres  of  hill  and  valley 
land  they  grow  some  grain  for  the  flock  and 
also  hay  for  sale.  All  the  replacement  pullets 
are  reared  in  confinement  and  are  immunized 
for  bronchitis  and  Newcastle  disease.  No  other 
malady  has  struck  the  region  yet,  Palomaki 
told  us. 

On  the  Newtown  Creek  in  Horseheads, 
Edward  Mitchell  had  130  Shropshire-Dorset 
ewes  with  their  lambs  on  winter  rye  pasture. 
The  ewes  were  all  sheared  and  the  wool  gone 
to  the  Watkins  Glen  pool,  and  Mitchell  was 
getting  ready  to  put  some  sweet  corn  in.  Last 
year,  he  said,  he  hit  the  jackpot  with  45-cent- 
a-dozen  corn  from  12  acres;  he  does  not  expect 
such  a  favorable  price  this  year,  however.  By 
planting  the  corn  sometime  between  May  20 
and  June  9,  he  finds  he  can  dodge  the  bugs 
and  worms  and  do  without  spraying.  Some  of 
the  people  spraying  and  dusting  all  the  time, 


This  collection  of  farm  buildings  at  Foster  Fields 
in  Wheeler  has  about  all  the  labor  saving  equip¬ 
ment  possible.  Silage  urns  being  thrown  down  by  an 
automatic  unloader  when  we  visited  the  farm, 
and  the  51-stanchion  barn,  built  in  1934  by 
Francis  Foster  with  a  materials  cost  of  about 
$1,000,  has  a  gutter  cleaner  in  the  stable  and  a 
hay  drier  in  the  loft. 

he  finds,  have  a  lot  more  trouble  with  pests 
than  he  does. 

At  Big  Flats,  Rowland  Farr  continues  to 
milk  his  cows  even  though  “there  is  no  money 
in  the  dairy  business  any  more.”  He  grew 
tobacco  once,  but  that’s  all  done,  and  his 
wheat  quota  is  cut  in  half  this  year,  too.  If  he 
had  his  72  years  to  live  over,  though,  he 
said,  “I  would  farm  them  again,  I’ve  enjoyed 
it.”  “All  in  all,”  he  told  us,  “with  everything 
leveled  off,  we  may  be  just  as  well  off  as  ever. 
When  things  look  dark,  they  usually  come  out 
all  right  after  all.”  Martin  Kahler  is  milking 
40  or  so  Holstein  cows  in  Big  Flats,  too,  but 
without  much  confidence  that  Benson  and  “the 
birds”  in  Washington  really  know  what  they 
are  doing.  He  still  grows  some  cigar  tobacco 
to  round  out  his  field  crop  program. 

South  along  the  Pennsylvania  border  in 
Lindley,  we  found  that  Joseph  Brant  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  fast  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and 
clover  established  on  his  nice  170-acre  dairy 
farm,  but  that  first  the  gas  pipelines  and  then 
the  highway  department  had  made  a  mess  of 
many  of  his  fields.  He  has  cleared  some  land 
on  the  hills  to  replace  the  five  acres  of  bottom¬ 
land  taken  by  the  new  highway  but,  about 
getting  on  with  his  plans,  he  says,  “As  bad 
as  the  pipelines  are,  the  State  is  worse.” 

John  Rogers  in  Greenwood  was  shoveling 
manure  from  his  stable  and  worrying  about 
the  weather  when  we  talked  with  him.  He 
could  not  get  his  oats  in  because  it  was  so  wet, 
and  last  year  he  lost  a  seeding  of  birdsfoot 
because  it  was  so  dry.  But  weather  is  not  the 
only  trouble  with  farming,  he  thought,  it  is 
the  machinery  —  “Were  it  not  for  tractors  and 
milking  machines,  there  would  be  no  sur¬ 
pluses.”  But  he  knows  the  world  changes  and 
you  have  to  go  along  with  it  whether  or  not 
you  think  the  changes  are  right  or  not.  “The 
machine  age  is  here  to  stay”,  he  says  after  54 
years  on  the  farm.  “About  surpluses,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  cut  down  on  numbers”,  he  added, 
“cut  production.” 

Westward  Into  Allegany  County 

James  Young  acquired  his  first  Holsteins  in 
1912  and  now  has  75  of  them  on  his  360-acre 
farm  in  Angelica.  He  and  his  son  grow  plenty 
(  Continued  on  Page  402 ) 


Spittlebug  looked  troublesome  early  in  May  to 
George  Welles  on  his  hay  fields  in  Big  Flats.  So 
he  sprayed  alfalfa  fields  with  a  pint  of  20  per 
cent  lindane  in  18  gallons  of  water  to  the  acre 
with  a  homemade  spray  rig.  Later  on,  Welles  will 
chop  the  hay  in  his  fields  for  final  drying  in  the 
barn  where  he  keeps  75  head  of  Holsteins. 


June  5,  1954 
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Use  "ATLAS  A”  — a  weed 

killing  chemical  of  the  type  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior),  to 
control  submersed  vegetation  in 
ponds  and  lakes.  Kills  a  wide 
variety  of  water  weeds.  Harmless 
to  fish  when  used  as  directed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 

Chipman  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

— 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  certified  seed  and  sprayed  against  blight: 
Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdalc,  Longred:  300-$2.50; 
500-$3.00;  l000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Hybrid  tomato  plants:  Stokescross  No.  4  100- 
$1.75;  300-$4.50 ;  500-$0.00;  (00C-$I0  prepaid.  Ex¬ 

press  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn 
State  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Round  Dutch: 
300-$2.50  5P0-$3.O0;  I000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express 

collect  $2.00-1000.  Red  Cabbage:  Red  Acre  300-$2.75; 
500-$3.75;  I000-$6.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $3.00- 
1000.  Onion  Plants:  Sweet  Spanish,  Bermuda.  Prices 
same  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Rico, 
Cuban  Yams,  Nancy  Hall.  Sweet  Pepper:  California 
Wonder:  1 00-$ 1 .25 ;  500-$3.50;  I000-$6.00  prepaid. 
Express  collect  $4.50-1000.  Bunch  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
(Vineless)  —  I00-$2.00;  300-$5.00;  500-$7.50;  1 000- 
$10  prepaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1000.  Cauliflower: 
Early  Snowball  1 00-$ 1 .25 ;  500-$4.50;  l000-$7.50  pre¬ 
paid.  Brussel  Sprouts,  Broccoli:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00; 
l000-$5.00  prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.50-1000.  These 
piants  were  grown  from  high  germinating  seed  on 
new  land,  free  of  disease.  Write,  wire,  or  phone  us 
your  orders  or  we  can  load  your  trucks  at  the  farm. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO. 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


fjta  AP-PEACH 
^PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  •  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Ferry's  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Jersey, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Best  Varieties:  Onion,  Beet, 
Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  300-$2.00;  500- 

$2.50;  I000-$4.50  postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00  per 
1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower  l00-90c;  500-$4.00;  1 000- 
$7.00  postpaid.  Tomato — Grown  from  Certified  Seed, 
ready  May  20th,  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale: 
300-52.50;  500-$2.75;  1000-54.50  postpaid.  Expressed 
$2.50  per  1000.  Potato.  Porto  Rica,  Cuban  Yam. 
Pepper:  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  ready  May 
25th,  300-S2.25;  500-$3.00;  l000-$5.00  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed  $4.00  per  1000.  Moss  packed.  Good  plants 
guaranteed.  JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone:  8161-3 


Save  Money  on  Knives 

Buy  Forage  Harvester,  Silo  Filler  and 
Baler  Slicing  Knives — direct  from 
manufacturer.  Same  top  quality  used 
by  many  manufacturers.  Order  now. 
All  models  of  Case,  John  Deere,  Pa- 
pec,  Rumley,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
1-H  Deering:  $4.50  each.  Papec  N,  81, 
Blizard  5010:  $3.50  each.  Baler  Slicing 
Knives  $5.50  each.  Postpaid.  C.  O.  D. 
postage  added.  Specify  machine  make, 
part  number  or  blade  number. 

AGRICULTURAL  KNIVES 

61  LOCK  ST.,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.Y. 


10  MILLION  FI  ELDGROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
Ready  —  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead.  Onion:  Bermuda  &  Sweet  Spanish. 
Brussel  Sprout,  Broccoli:  300-$2.50;  500-$3.00;  1,000- 
$5.00  postpaid.  Cabbage  $2.00-1,000  express  collect. 
Onion,  Brussel  Sprout  &  Broccoli  $2.50-1,000  express 
collect.  Tomato  plants  grown  from  Certified  seed, 
sown  in  rows  and  sprayed  for  blight  disease.  Rutgers, 
Stokesdale  &  Long  Red:  300-$2.50;  500-53.00;  1,000- 
$5.00  postpaid.  Express  collect  $3.00-1,000.  F.  2. 
Stokescross  No.  4  100-51.75;  300-54.50;  500-56.00; 

I,000-$l0  postpaid.  Express  collect  $7.50-1,000.  Sweet 
Potato:  Cuban  Yam  &  Porto  Rico,  California  Wonder 
Pepper:  100-51.25;  500-53.50;  l,000-$6.00  postpaid. 

Express  collect  $4.50-1,000.  Bunch  Potato:  100-52.00; 
300-55.00;  500-57.50;  1 ,000-$ 1 0 ;  postpaid.  Cauliflower: 
100-51.25;  500-$4.50;  I000-$7.50  postpaid.  Express 

collect  $6.00-1,000.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  your 
orders  or  we  can  load  your  truck  at  the  farm  with 
No.  I  plants.  HARVEY  LANKFORD, 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  PHONE:  8162-3 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


CAULIFLOWER  ... 
SWEET  POTATO  . 
BRUSSEL  SPROUT 


100 

500 

1000 

1000 

| 

postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

1 

.$1.85 

$3.75 

$4.85 

$3.00 

1 

.  2.00 

4.85 

7.25 

5.00 

1 

.  2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

6.00 

1 

.  1.85 

3.95 

5.00 

4.00 

| 

.  1.85 

3.95 

5.00 

3.50 

1 

1 

.  1.85 

3.75 

4.85 

3.00 

per 


Quantity  Prices:  Cabbage  10,000  or  more  ! 
per  1000.  Cauliflower  10,000  or  more  $4.75 
1000.  F.  O.  B.  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

Plants  Grown  From  Selected  Seed  Stoek, 
All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS  i 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J.  i 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  jj 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS.  J 

f 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 
from  New  Jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX,  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen,  $1.50  Thousand. 
WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


MILLIONS:  Rutgers,  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants 

Ready  grown  from  Certified  treated  seed,  sprayed 
against  blight.  Cabbage  leading  varieties  $4.00,  1,000 
postpaid.  $3.00-1,0000  express  collect.  Moss  packed 
in  ventilated  crates  or  can  load  your  trucks  with 
good  plants  at  farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CLIFF  HOLCOMBE,  COURTLAND,  VIRGINIA 
Wire,  Telephone  81758  Franklin,  Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Rutger  Tomato  grown  from 
certified  seeds.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Flat  Dutch.  Marion  Market,  Ballhead  Wakefields, 
Round  Dutch.  Onions,  Beets,  Collards,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Broccoli:  300-52.00;  500-53.00;  l000-$5.00..  Potatoes, 
Pepper,  Cauliflower:  100-5100;  500-$3.25;  I000-$6.00 
postpaid.  Expressed  Tomatoes,  5000-$  1 5.  Cabbage, 
5000-$  10.  Good  plants,  moss  packed. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1) . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage  . 

.60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

.70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 


SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  Vineless  Type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00;  IOOO-$8. 00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos: 

200-$2.00 ;  500-53.00;  !000-$4.75.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 


-  WANTED  —  PEONIES  - 

And  Other  Cut  Flowers.  Correspondence  Invited. 
MICHAEL  HICKEY 

48  WEST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CfTY 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Yellow  Roses  —  Old  and  New 


My  love  of  yellow  roses  dates  back 
to  childhood  and  a  white  picket 
fence  draped  with  their  golden  fra¬ 
grance.  I  have  no  idea  what  kind  they 
were — some  variety  now  obsolete,  no 
doubt;  I  only  know  they  were  semi¬ 
double  and  very  fragrant.  They  were 
June  roses,  of  course,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  fence  looked  as  if  a  long 
yellow  scarf  had  been  thrown  over 
it.  While  today  there  are  many  yel¬ 
low  roses  available  of  large  size  and 
beautiful  form — the  hybridizers  have 
done  wonders  in  recent  years,  I  still 
have  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  for 
the  little  old-fashioned,  hardy,  fra¬ 
grant  sorts,  a  few  of  which  still  re¬ 
main  among  us,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  I  bought 
the  charming  Harrison’s  Yellow,  a 
hardy,  long-lived  old  rose  with  dainty 
single  flowers  and  beautiful  foliage — 
a  rose  always  found  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Old  South  as  well  as  those  in  the 
North,  which  shows  how  generally 
beloved  it  was.  And  it  is  one  rose 
which  grows  on  its  own  roots.  The 
old  Persian  Yellow  always  blossomed 
with  Harrison’s  Yellow  but  was  a 
much  deeper  color  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  in  appearance.  I  have  not 
seen  it  or  the  Austrian  Briar  for 
years,  newer  varieties  apparently 
having  eclipsed  them.  But  Harrison’s 
Yellow  is  still  available,  as  is  the 
lovely  Father  Hugo’s  Rose,  once  seen 
in  most  every  dooryard.  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  a  very  beautiful  tea  rose  and 
unusually  hardy  for  that  type,  may 
also  be  obtainable  from  a  nursery 
which  specializes  in  old  roses. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  yel¬ 
low  roses  available  today,  for  there 
are  some  most  beautiful  and  worth¬ 
while  varieties,  especially  in  the  hy¬ 
brid  tea  class.  Peace,  for  instance,  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  loveliest 
yellow  roses  ever  grown,  from  any 
point  of  view.  One  nurseryman  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  perhaps 
it  is  the  greatest  rose  of  our  gener¬ 
ation.  The  all-over  soft  yellow  of  the 
beautifully  formed  flower  is  blended 
at  the  edges  with  orchid.  Peace  has 
fine  foliage,  too,  and  is  vigorous  and 
sturdy  in  growth  and  bloom. 

Eclipse  is  another  everbloomer 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  lover 
j  of  yellow  roses.  In  color,  it  is  much 
1  darker  than  Peace,  being  a  deep 
|  golden  yellow.  It  is  spicily  fragrant 
and  has  unusually  long  buds,  en¬ 
closed  in  long,  narrow  green  sepals, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  golden 
petals.  Eclipse  is  a  prolific  bloomer, 
too,  with  a  supply  of  beautiful  buds 
always  ready  for  cutting.  The  foliage 
is  dark  and  glossy  and  remains  in 
good  condition. 

Sutter’s  Gold,  while  not  a  clear 
j  yellow,  could,  I  believe,  properly  be 
included  in  any  list  of  yellow  roses 
—a  gold  medal  winner,  incidentally. 
It,  too,  has  long,  streamlined  buds  of 
bright  yellow,  shaded  with  red  and 
orange.  The  very  large  flowers  are 
fully  double,  high-centered  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  fragrant. 

Then  there  is  Yellow  Talisman,  a 
sport  of  the  well-known  Talisman 
Rose,  long  a  favorite  in  the  hybrid 
tea  class;  and  the  yellow  sort  has  all 


the  good  qualities  of  the  parent. 

There  is  a  new  yellow  rose  that 
sounds  well  worth  trying  out.  Its 
name  is  Buccaneer,  and  one  grower 
refers  to  it  as  “an  all-time  great  in 
America’s  rose  world.”  Buccaneer  is 
an  everblooming  hybrid  tea,  of 
course,  and  its  large,  vigorous  plants 
often  reach  four  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  blossoms  are  described 
as  very  large,  very  double,  of  clear 
deep  yellow,  with  fine  buds  for  cut¬ 
ting  all  Summer. 

In  the  delightful  Floribunda  class 
is  Goldilocks.  If  you  want  an  abun¬ 
dant-blooming,  hardy  yellow  rose,  do 
not  miss  this  one!  It  is  indeed  a 
treasure,  with  bushes  covered  with 
bloom  from  late  Spring  right  up  to 
freezing  weather.  The  buds  are  per¬ 
fect  for  cutting,  and  the  blooms  last 
well  in  water.  The  plants  grow  about 
two  feet  tall  and  will  be  found  hardy 
in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

There  are  two  yellow  climbers 
that  seem  to  me  worth  consideration; 
one  is  Gold  Rush,  the  other  Prim¬ 
rose.  The  first  bears  large  golden- 
yellow  flowers  freely  all  through  the 
season.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  good  disease-resistant 
foliage  and  perfect  buds  for  cutting. 
Primrose  is  in  the  rambler  class, 
producing  its  light  yellow  blossoms 
in  clusters.  It  is  a  quick  grower, 
with  excellent  foliage  and  is  a  good 
choice  for  covering  an  arbor.  Like 
all  ramblers,  it  blooms  for  about  six 
weeks  each  Summer. 

While  roses  in  general  prefer  a 
somewhat  heavy,  though  well-drained 
loam,  they  can  be  made  to  grow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  if  it  is  well 
fertilized  with  rotted  cow  manure. 
Good  drainage,  however,  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  The  soil  should  be 
dug  about  24  inches  deep  and  two  to 
four  inches  of  manure  added.  When 
planting,  be  sure  to  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
roots  comfortably  when  spread  out. 
Much  failure  with  roses  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  ignoring  of  this 
stipulation.  Spring-planted  roses 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  four  to 
six  inches  of  the  ground  and  fall- 
planted  roses  about  one-half. 

No  quick-acting  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  later  than  August  10  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  stimulating 
sappy  growth  which  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  survive  the  Winter.  In  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  temperature  falls  to 
near  zero,  winter  protection  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teas  and  hybrid  teas. 
Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Spraying  the  Spuds 

This  field  of  potatoes  on  the  farm  of  H.  H.  Haverstick,  Jr.,  in  Lancaster, 
Penna.,  was  receiving  protection  from  blight  in  application  of  fungicides 

by  this  powerful  sprayer. 
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Signs  for  Roadside  Sales 


Probably  no  one  will  ever  know 
who  put  up  the  first  sign  offering 
goods  for  sale.  It  may  have  been  a 
cave  man  with  a  big  supply  of  ele¬ 
phant  meat  but,  if  it  was,  I  hope  he 
did  a  better  job  of  signmaking  than 
some  acquaintances  of  mine  who 
wanted  to  sell  their  farm. 

Six  months  after  their  property 
was  offered  for  sale,  they  complained 
to  me  that  no  one  had  ever  stopped 
to  even  look  at  it.  Responding  to 
their  complaint,  I  asked  to  see  their 
for-sale  sign;  and  I  found  that  it  was 
written  with  red  crayon  on  a  dark 
weathered  board  almost  impossible 
to  read  if  one  could  have  seen  it. 
But  one  could  not  see  it  for  all  the 
grass  and  weeds  that  almost  entirely 
obscured  it. 

But  not  everyone,  of  course,  wants 
to  sell  his  farm.  Perhaps  instead  you, 
or  anyone,  would  like  to  sell  straw¬ 
berries,  for  instance.  If  your  for-sale 
sign  is  to  have  any  size,  your  State 
and  local  ordinances  regarding  signs 
should  first  be  checked.  Advertising 
by  signboards  has  become  a  first 
class  nuisance  in  many  areas  and 
both  State  and  local  laws  are  de¬ 


signs.  2.  Keep  your  sign  simple;  tell 
the  sales  story  in  a  word  or  two,  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 
If  in  doubt  about  legibility,  ask  a 
friend  if  he  can  read  your  sign  at 
customary  road  speeds.  3.  Keep 
weeds  and  brush  away  from  signs 
and  mount  them  at  a  height  easily 
seen  by  a  man  approaching  in  car 
or  truck. 

There  are  also  some  things  not 
to  do.  Among  them  are:  1.  Do  not 
try  to  compete  with  highway  safety 
signs.  The  Stop,  Look  Listen  line  be¬ 
longs  to  the  highway  department 
and  the  railway  crossings.  Its  use 
may  be  even  against  the  law  or  it 
may  be  in  particularly  bad  taste.  If 
you  put  up  a  Stop  sign  to  sell  rabbits, 
the  motorist  who  has  been  obeying 
all  kinds  of  signs  for  the  last  300 
miles  may  become  so  angry  that  he 
would  not  take  the  rabbits  as  a  gift. 
2.  Do  not  set  up  a  traffic  hazard.  If 
your  place  is  on  a  bad  curve  and  cars 
cannot  get  in  and  out  handily,  you 
need  a  different  location.  Or  you 
need  to  do  your  marketing  some 
other  way.  3.  Do  not  be  quaint. 
Things  like  Ye  Olde  Cheese  Shoppe 


Tell  the  story  in  a  few  simple  words  when  posting  the  farm  sign.  This  good 
sign  complies  with  all  the  requirements  and  is  a  forceful  agent  in  selling 
products  at  the  Maxfield  Farm,  North  Hartland ,  Vermont. 


veloped  to  curb  its  worst  features. 
But  almost  all  localities  allow  a 
farmer  to  advertise  his  own  produce 
on  his  own  property. 

A  sign  should  be  simple.  P’or  our 
strawberry  selling,  Strawberries  550, 
if  that  happens  to  be  the  price,  tells 
all  the  story  needed  and  is  all  the 
motorist  going  60  miles  an  hour  has 
time  to  read  anyway.  If  you  have  a 
special  variety  or  special  prices  on 
large  lots,  that  story  can  be  told  to 
prospects  who  stop.  Do  not  try  to 
include  it  all  in  a  many-worded  and 
small-lettered  sign  that  no  one  can 
read  unless  he  parks  his  automobile. 
If  possible,  have  a  sign  on  each  side 
of  your  place,  too,  and  at  least  500 
feet  away  from  the  stand  so,  the 
motorist  has  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  and  apply  his  brakes  to  stop. 
In  today’s  traffic,  sudden  stops  can 
be  very  dangerous  and  the  average 
motorist,  if  he  finds  quick  braking 
necessary,  will  pass  a  sales  stand 
and,  instead,  keep  on  going  in  the 
hope  or  expectation  of  finding  simi¬ 
lar  goods  farther  along  on  the  road. 

Black  block  letters  on  a  white 
background  are  very  legible.  If  you 
want  to  try  other  color  combinations, 
it  would  be  good  to  consult  a  local 
artist  or  sign  painter  about  it  first. 
Fully  important  as  your  sign,  too, 
is  to  have  a  place  where  the  customer 
can  get  his  car  safely  off  the  road 
and  park  it  easily.  A  separate  build¬ 
ing  or  stand  for  your  produce  may 
not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is 
certainly  important  if  you  have  much 
produce  to  sell.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  mention  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  flies  can  influence 
sales  considerably. 

To  make  a  sign  that  actually  at¬ 
tracts  motorists  and  affects  them  so 
to  stop  and  buy  at  a  roadside  stand, 
one  must,  of  course,  do  many  things. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the 
following:  1.  Comply  with  State  and 
local  laws  in  regard  to  advertising 


can  be  overdone;  the  tourist  has  seen 
these  places  by  the  dozen. 

Try  to  look  at  things  from  the 
viewpoint  of  your  possible  customer. 
He  may  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
can  buy  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  but 
chances  are  he  came  out  into  the 
country  to  see  the  country  and  not 
to  be  hit  in  the  eye  with  another 
sign.  A  farm  sign,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  appropriate  and  attractive. 

Vermont  Robert  M.  Mead 


“Man  on  the  Line" 

There’s  an  old  saw  that  warns:  it’s 
unwise  to  mix  business  with  pleasure. 
But  with  Hobart  H.  Rohman,  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  dairy  farmer,  business 
is  pleasure  and  the  two  get  mixed  to¬ 
gether  every  working  day. 

“Hoke”  Rohman  is  right-of-way 
agent  for  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  and  owner  of  a  160-acre 
dairy  farm  in  Waterville.  Spending 
most  of  his  time  in  Central  New 
York,  it  is  his  job  to  contact  with 
other  farmers  as  he  tries  to  win 
their  cooperation  in  allowing  the 
telephone  company  to  place  a  pole 
or  cable  line  on  property.  The  unique 
nature  of  Mr.  Rohman’s  job  is  being 
featured  in  an  advertisement  in  11 
national  farm  journals  and  magazines 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  about 
nine  million.  It  also  appears  in  this 
magazine,  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

Running  a  farm  has  taught  Hoke 
much  about  the  importance  of  the 
telephone  to  a  farmer.  “Cows  get 
sick  or  machinery  needs  repair. 
These  things  call  for  quick  action — 
and  that  means  a  telephone,”  says 
Hoke. 

The  Rohman  farm  is  a  father-son 
partnership  and  son  Calvin  does  a 
lion’s  share  of  the  chores.  Today 
their  Waterville  farm  has  50  head  of 
Holsteins  with  30  milkers;  the  rest 
are  young  stock. 


TWIN  DRAULICS  "Mrs Winder. ... 


takes  the  danger  and  the  work  out  of  winding 
or  unwinding  wire.  Controlled  from  the  tractor, 
unit  rolls  wire  evenly  on  spool.  Whether 
you’re  putting  up  or  taking  down  a  fence,  this 
looks  like  the  easy  way  to  do  it. 


hits  a  new  high  in  knock-free  power.  Try  a 
tankful  in  your  tractor,  truck  or  car  and 
get  plenty  of  extra  power  when  you  need  it. 
Important,  too,  power-x  contains  Sinclair’s 
amazing  rust  inhibitor,  RD-I19®,  to  protect  your 
equipment  against  fuel  system  rust.  Discover* 
today,  the  powerful  difference  in  power-x. 
Phone  your  local  Sinclair  Representative  or 
fill  up  at  your  Sinclair  Dealer’s  station. 

SINCLAIR 


II  Hill  S1 1 1I  I—  Mil  IHWMBI  ili 


Protect  your  cattle 
against  insects. 
Watch  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  Just  spray  'em  with 
Sinclair  Stock  Spray.  Contains  Pyrenone®.  Kills  stable  flies, 
horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most  fly¬ 
ing,  biting  insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space  spray  in 
barns  and  houses,  too. 

Order  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local  Sinclair  Representative. 


SPRAV 

grade  A* 
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Guardians  of 

In  the  Spring  of  1953,  deer  raided 
almost  every  garden  in  east-central 
Vermont  and  damaged  many  of  them 
severely.  But  that  sort  of  thing  is 
not  peculiar  to  just  our  section;  it 
is  widespread  throughout  the  North¬ 
east.  And  it  constitutes  a  substantial 
loss  to  thousands  of  families  who  re¬ 
ly  on  their  gardens  for  part  of  their 
food  supply. 

Our  gai'den  (once  a  victim)  has 
not  been  touched  in  10  years,  despite 
the  large  number  of  deer  near  the 
farm.  The  change  came  when  we  be¬ 
gan  proper  use  of  our  fox-terrier 
dog.  At  first,  we  chained  her  at 
night  to  a  kennel  by  the  garden,  but 
the  marauders  grew  bolder  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  injurious  activities. 
So  we  resorted  to  the  old  idea  of 
putting  the  dog  on  a  run  wire  ex¬ 
tending  the  full  length  of  the  gar¬ 
den;  and  that  ended  the  raiding. 

Later,  we  got  two  dogs,  a  German 
Shepherd-Collie  female  and  an  Irish 
Setter-Collie.  By  then  we  had  two 
gardens,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the 
deer  population  made  the  job  too 
much  for  one  dog.  Having  two,  they 
were  company  for  each  other  during 
the  nights  and,  should  anything  hap¬ 
pen  to  one,  there  was  always  another 
to  protect  at  least  part  of  the 
gardens. 

The  two  dogs  were  also  able  to 
look  out  for  foxes  that  might  molest 
our  small  poultry  flock  ranged  in  a 
nearby  orchard.  One  wire  along  the 
edge  of  a  garden  continued  straight 
toward  the  orchard  and  ends  a  few 
feet  from  it.  It  has  been  a  long  while, 
too,  since  I  have  seen  a  woodchuck 
venture  closer  than  about  150  yards 
to  the  garden. 

Keep  .Dogs  Cool 

Since  it  is  not  practicable  for  us 
to  have  the  run  wire  pass  under  a 
tree,  we  take  the  dogs  on  hot  days 
to  a  big  maple  that  stands  on  a  rise 
of  ground  overlooking  both  gardens. 
We  chain  them  to  stakes  placed  far 
enough  apart  to  prevent  them  from 


the  Farmstead 

getting  their  chains  snarled  together. 
Since  neither  deer  nor  woodchucks 
are  active  during  the  mid-day  heat, 
it  does  not  matter  if  the  dogs  can¬ 
not  see  the  gardens  at  that  time.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  them  into 
a  cool  place. 

When  dogs  are  put  on  a  run  wire, 
they  can  get  into  serious  trouble  by 
winding  their  chains  around  an  end 
post.  The  only  simple  way  to  stop 
this  is  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
posts  by  an  adequate  stopping  device 
on  the  wire.  We  tried  many  things 
and  all  except  two  inexpensive  de¬ 
vices  were  failures.  One  is  a  large 
iron  ring  affixed  in  each  end  of  the 
run  wire  the  length  of  the  dog’s 
chain  from  the  posts.  The  other  is 
a  seven-  or  eight-inch  length  of  a 
two-by-four  bored  through  its  full 
length  and  across  its  side.  The  run 
wire  is  passed  through  the  long  hole, 
bent  around  the  end,  and  passed 
through  the  cross  hole.  It  is  carried 
around  the  end  and  passed  through 
the  cross  hole  three  times.  The  free 
end  is  cut  off  close  to  the  block,  so 
as  to  leave  no  stub  that  will  snag 
the  dog’s  chain.  Then  a  separate 
piece  of  wire  is  put  through  the 
cross  hole  and  looped  to  engage  the 
post  hook.  This  loop  must  be  about 
the  length  of  the  dog’s  chain. 

Good  Wire  and  Posts  Needed 

We  have  found  that  galvanized  10- 
gauge  steel  wire  will  give  several 
years  of  service  with  a  dog  weighing 
about  25  pounds.  Our  40-pound  male 
dog  broke  a  nine-gauge  steel  wire 
several  times  in  a  Summer.  Since 
then,  we  have  used  two  strands  on 
his  run.  A  large,  vigorous  dog  really 
needs  three  strands.  A  loose  wire 
breaks  quickly  because  of  the  flexing 
it  undergoes  as  the  dog  applies  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  chain.  A  moderately 
tight  wire  lasts  much  longer,  but 
even  it  undergoes  some  flexing 
that  reduces  its  strength.  Using 
two  or  more  strands  also  prevents 
he  ring  on  the  dog’s  chain  from  con¬ 


stant  sliding  on  and  wearing  out  one 
bearing  point. 

A  run  wire  requires  sturdy  posts, 
preferably  four  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  and  set  deeply  into  the 
ground  with  stone  packing  well 
tamped.  When  a  post  is  snapped  off 
or  pulled  up  you  have  a  mess  of 
tangled  wire  and  chain  and,  if  the 
dog  struggles  hard,  he  will  injure 
himself. 

The  best  means  we  have  for  pull¬ 
ing  the  run  wire  taut  is  to  bore  a 
hole  through  both  posts  and  install 
threaded  hooks.  A  few  turns  on  the 
nut  takes  up  slack,  that  develops  if 
the  wire  stretches.  Backing  the  nut 
off  a  little  makes  it  easy  to  take 
the  wire  down  to  let  machinery 
through  or  to  move  it  to  another  set 
of  posts  if  desired. 

We  guard  against  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  might  hang  a  dog.  The 
coop  must  not  be  in  a  position  that 
will  permit  him  to  jump  off  the  far 
side  of  it  and  dangle  there  by  the 
neck.  Either  the  chain  should  be 
too  short  to  permit  him  to  go  over 
the  top,  or  it  should  be  long  enough 
for  him  to  get  all  four  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground  if  he  does  jump  or  fall 
over. 

A  low  run  wire  is  a  menace  that 
can  trip  a  person  and  cause  serious 
injury.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  have 
a  run  wire  about  three  feet  high. 
Where  a  dog  is  to  be  left  on  his  run 
wire  regardless  of  thunderstorms, 
there  should  be  protective  measures. 
The  wire  should  be  grounded  at  the 
posts  and  an  insulator  installed  in 
the  chain  or  between  chain  and  slid¬ 
ing  ring. 

Unless  a  kennel  faces  the  run  wire 
squarely,  the  dog’s  chain  is  frequent¬ 
ly  catching  under  a  corner  when  the 
dog  goes  in.  We  solved  the  problem 
setting  the  kennels  on  stakes  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground.  By  making 
them  flush  with  the  corners  nothing 
was  left  for  the  chains  to  catch 
under. 

Elevating  the  kennels  gives  the 
dogs  a  better  view  of  the  gardens 
when  the  vegetables  grow  tall. 

Roger  DeBaun 


UARANTEED !  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 
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STRAWBERRIES 

IH  60  DAYS 


or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3  SEASON 
iUPEEFECTSON  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  ’til  Frost 


PiCK  ’EM  SPRUNG,  SUMMER  and  FALL 
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✓ 
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wonderful  with  cream 

m 

luscious  fams 

m> 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Don’t  miss  the  thrill 
of  your  own  home  grown  fruit.  Easy  to  grow.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bear.  Don’t  waste  time  on  inferior  plants! 
Only  Stern’s  Superfection  guarantees  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  in  60  days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  in  hot  dry  summer— even  when 
other  strawberries  fail.  These  wonderful  plants  have 
big  roots  with  hundreds  of  long  fibrous  feeders  for 
exceptional  productive  power.  Require  minimum 
care.  Carefully  packed  in  “MOIST- LOCKED”  pack- 
■  ing  for  safe  delivery. 

SAVE!  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

25  plants  50  plants  100  plants  200  plants 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.00  $10.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  POR  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 
_  1000  PLANTS  —  ONLY  $35  . 
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$2.00 

50  for 
$3.75 

ICO  for 
$6.00 

200  for 
$10.00 
POSTPAID 


Nome- 


Address- 


Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious  ripe  red  straw¬ 
berries  only  weeks  after  planting.  You’ll  pick  these  mar¬ 
vels— not  just  this  summer,  but  month  after  month  starting 
in  60  days.  You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
spring  . .  .  summer  . .  .  and  fall.  With  exception  of  a  week  or 
two  in  hottest  weather,  they’ll  continue  to  bear  right  up  until 
wintry  frost— often  until  Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter 
hardy— you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

YieSds  3  tames  more  fruit 
than  other  everbearing  varieties 

Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  authorities.  Actual 
field  test  produced  approximately  8000  quarts  per  acre 
first  year  planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
AH  prices  postpaid.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 


Stern’s  Nurseries,  Inc.  Dept.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  want  strawberries  spring,  summer  and  fail — starting  In  60 
days— or  I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

CHECK  QUANTITY 
25  for 


Town. 


State 
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Which  Sprayer  or  Duster?  —  The 
National  Sprayer  and  Duster  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  published  an  excellent 
40-page  Sprayer  and  Duster  Manual 
available  to  farmers  on  request.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  selection 
of  the  sprayer  or  duster  best  suited 
to  the  farm  task  and  to  recommend 
on  its  best  use  and  care.  First  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  value  of  disease  and 
insect  control,  the  manual  goes  on  to 
identify  new  horizons  of  control  and 
then  describes  all  the  kinds  of 
modern  equipment  from  hand  spray¬ 
ers  through  knapsack  dusters  and 
wheelbarrow  sprayers  to  the  big 
power  rigs.  It  includes  special  chap¬ 
ters  on  proper  operation  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  care  and  maintenance  of 
sprayers;  one  chapter  is  compilation 
of  useful  facts  and  figures.  The  book¬ 
let  is  indexed  and  a  valuable  publi¬ 
cation  for  both  reference  and  study. 
Copies  of  it  are  available  from  the 
R.  E.  Chapin  Mfg.  Works,  Inc.,  29 
Liberty  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Longer  Life  for  Equipment  — 
“Hardsurfacing”  is  a  welding  method 
for  applying  a  tough,  long-wearing 
surface  on  metal  parts  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  resist  impact  and  abra¬ 
sion.  According  to  the  Lincoln  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hard- 
surfacing  of  plow  shares  can  in¬ 
crease  their  length  of  useful  service 
up  to  10  times.  Applicable  to  any 
metal  parts  undergoing  steady  wear, 
like  potato  digger  points,  cultivators, 
crusher  blades,  etc.,  the  resurfacing 
job  can  be  done  by  welding  with 
either  an  electrode  or  powder.  In 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  an  illustrated  and  informative 
eight-page  booklet.,  “Hard  Surfacing 
for  Farm  Equipment”,  describing 
hardsurfacing  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods,  has  been  published  by  Lincoln 
Electric  Co.  It  is  available  free  of 
charge  to  farmers  who  write  for  it 
to  the  company  at  22801  St.  Clair 
Ave.,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio. 

Poultry  Management  —  The  new 
21st  edition  of  “Profitable  Poultry 
Management,”  compiled  and  edited 
by  Beacon  Milling  Company,  Inc., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  is  now  available  from 
the  company  upon  request.  A  small 
charge  to  cover  cost  of  publication  is 
necessary  for  those  sending  requests 
from  outside  of  Central  and  Eastern 
New  York,  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Central  and  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  (prices  on 
application).  This  publication  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  as  a  reference  book 
for  the  commercial  poultryman.  It  is 
very  extensive  and  technical  in  its 
presentation  of  all  the  various  and 
complicated  poultry  management 
problems.  In  addition  there  is  a 
supplement  called  “Profitable  Broiler 
Battery  and  Laying  Cage  Manage¬ 
ment”  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
those  considering  this  system  of 
poultry  production. 


Oster  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


This  new  jig  saw  can  be  powered  by 
any  good  V^-inch  drill  or  larger,  or 
else  by  a  %  or  larger  horsepower 
motor.  It  will  cut  two-inch  wood,  up 
to  14  inches  of  it  hanging  beyond  the 
blade  toward  the  yoke. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

\ 


?! 


at  LONG  ACRES 


A  large  number  of  young  farm 
folks  will  graduate  from  high  school 
this  year  and  will  be  wondering'  what 
to  do  next.  Here  is  my  message  for 
them. 

There  are  a  number  of  roads  you 
can  follow,  but  beware  of  the  path¬ 
way  of  least  resistance.  We  grow 
strong  by  overcoming  obstacles,  not 
by  dodging  them.  Look  around  in 
your  own  community  and  you  will 
find  a  lot  of  people  who  took  the 
pathway  of  least  resistance  and  got 
nowhere.  The  most  promising  road  of 
all  is  that  of  agricultural  science.  We 
have  made  marvelous  advances  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  but  the  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  almost  entirely  me¬ 
chanical.  As  far  as  actual  crop  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned,  we  are  doing 
just  about  the  same  as  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  We  are  using  practically  the 
same  fertilizer  formulas  and  know 
very  little  more  about  soil  than  they 
did. 

Here  are  some  problems  for  you 
to  solve.  We  know  that  the  cereal 
foods  are  just  the  seed  of  plants. 
Each  seed  contains  a  germ  plus  a 
supply  of  food  so  that  the  baby 
plant  can  live  until  it  can  send  out 
a  root  and  gather  food  for  itself.  That 
food  is  almost  entirely  starch,  or 
what  the  science  people  call  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Analyze  a  ton  of  soil  and 
you  will  not  get  enough  starch  to 
hold  on  the  point  of  your  pen  knife 
blade,  yet  these  plants  evidently  have 
the  power  to  manufacture  starch 
from  soil,  water  and  air.  Find  some 
chemical  which  will  stimulate  this 
starch-making  faculty  and  you  can 
easily  produce  200  bushels  of  corn, 
100  of  wheat  and  150  of  oats  to  the 
acre. 

We  know  that  nitrogen  stimulates 
leaf  growth  and  that  we  can  extract 
chlorophyll  from  leaves  and,  in  my 
opinion,  chlorophyll  will  soon  be 
found  to  be  a  valuable  medicine.  We 
know  that  potash  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  seeds,  we  know  that  phosphates 
will  greatly  increase  the  tonnage  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  and  we  know  that 
calcium  is  needed  to  stiffen  the 
stalks.  But  our  grandfathers  knew 
all  that  before  you  were  born  and 
nothing  has  been  added  to  that 
knowledge.  Now,  here  is  your  second 
problem. 

We  know  that  some  plants,  like 
soybeans,  peanuts  and  tung  trees, 
have  the  ability  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  oil,  but  there  you  are 
again.  Analyze  a  ton  of  earth  and 
you  will  not  get  enough  oil  for  your 
wrist  watch.  These  plants  evidently 
have  the  ability  to  manufacture  oil 
from  soil,  water  and  air.  Find  some 
chemical  which  will  stimulate  this 
faculty  and  you  can  produce  100 
bushels  of  soybeans  or  peanuts  to 
the  acre.  You  will  also  help  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  South;  they  have  gone 
heavily  into  the  production  of  paper- 
shell  pecans,  but  of  late  years  they 
find  that  the  trees  produce  a  large 
number  of  empty  shells.  Evidently, 
the  trees  have  exhausted  the  supply 
of  oil-making  material.  I  wonder 
whether  you  know  that  this  nation, 
long  ago,  passed  the  point  where  we 
produce  enough  mineral  oil  for  our 
own  needs.  We  have  to  ihiport  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  oil  from  other 
places  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  those  fields,  too,  will  go 
dry.  Oil  has  become  one  of  our  vital 
necessities.  If  we  can  supplement  the 
mineral  oil  with  vegetable  oil,  we 
will  go  a  long  ways  toward  solving 
that  problem. 

We  know,  too,  that  calcium  leaches 
readily  so  that  all  of  our  soils  need 


annual  applications  of  lime;  but 
Grandpa  knew  that,  too.  There  are 
many  other  minerals  in  the  foods 
that  we  eat,  yet  nothing  is  done  to 
improve  the  mineral-making  faculty 
of  plants.  You  will  find  the  study  of 
soil  and  plant  growth  not  only  fas¬ 
cinating  but  also  productive  of 
wealth.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  strike  out 
on  new  paths.  Very  little  is  gained  by 
following  the  old  trails. 

Here  at  home,  it  is  only  a  bad 
memory  now,  but  here  is  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Spring  was  here,  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  sun  was  shining,  the 
birds  were  singing,  the  daffodils 
were  daffling  and  things  were  sure 
coming  my  way.  And  then!  First,  the 
radio,  chief  source  of  information, 
quit  cold.  Next,  a  terrible  windstorm 
blew  a  lot  of  roofing  off  the  house 
and,  before  we  could  get  it  repaired, 
the  weatherman  dumped  a  foot  of 
wet  snow.  Instead  of  picking  violets, 
I  had  to  get  busy  with  the  snow 
shovel.  A  warm  sun  melted  most  of 
the  snow  and  then  Old  Man  Winter 
staged  a  comeback  which  lasted  al¬ 
most  a  week. 

Out  this  way,  we  have  had  very 
late  Spring.  Oats  should  be  up  and 
growing  but  the  ground  is  so  wet 
that  no  one  has  even  started  to  plow. 
One  good  thing  about  this  wet  Spring 
is  that  the  ground  water  level  is  back 
to  normal.  Throughout  the  Midwest, 
especially  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  the  soil  men  drill  numerous 
holes  and  then  lower  high-powered 
explosives  which  shatter  the  rock  far 
and  wide.  Because  of  that,  water 
which  would  stay  above  the  rock 
seeps  through  it  so  that  wells  go  dry. 
Illinois,  as  a  rule,  is  very  flat  and 
subject  to  awful  floods  in  the  Spring, 
but  water  shortage  is  becoming  a  big 
problem  in  that  State.  There  is  an 
oil  field  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  us  but,  whether  that  is  affecting 
the  ground  water  level,  I  do  not 
know.  A  short  time  ago,  heavy  black 
clouds  began  to  roll  and  this  entire 
region  was  alerted  for  a  tornado.  All 
available  firemen  and  police  were  on 
duty,  Red  Cross  workers  and  hos¬ 
pitals  were  standing  by  and  home 
owners  were  taking  every  possible 
precaution.  We  did  have  two  tor¬ 
nados,  one  to  the  north  and  one  to 
the  south.  A  phrase  used  by  the 
newsman  made  me  feel  a  little 
wrathy.  He  stated  that,  fortunately, 
the  tornado  struck  in  rural  areas. 
He  would  not  have  felt  so  fortunate 
if  his  barn  and  other  out  buildings 
had  been  reduced  to  kindling  wood 
and  the  roof  of  his  house  landed  half 
a  mile  away.  That  is  just  what  hap-j 
pened  to  the  north  where  home  after 
farm  home  was  demolished.  I  fail 
to  see  anything  fortunate  about  that. 
We  used  to  think  we  were  north  of 
the  tornado  belt  but  of  late  years  the 
pesky  things  come  our  way. 

I  am  still  busy  cleaning  brush 
and  cutting  poles  along  the  side  of 
the  ravine  but  the  grapes  are  trim¬ 
med  and  wrapped,  so  before  long  I 
will  get  busy  in  the  vineyard.  It  is 
too  muddy  to  think  of  that  now.  So, 
you  see  how  things  go.  Just  when 
you  think  you  are  sitting  on  top  of 
the  world,  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
a  hoodoo  is  ready  to  camp  on  your 
trail.  I  always  comfort  myself  by 
saying,  “This,  too,  will  pass”,  and  it 
always  does,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of 
faith  to  hold  on  tight  and  wait.  One 
thing  I  have  learned  is  that  it  gets 
you  nowhere  to  complain.  So,  if 
things  are  not  going  too  well  for 
you,  here  is  hoping  you  will  have  the 
courage  to  say,  “This,  too,  will  pass.” 

Michigan  L.  B.  Reber 


June  5,  1951 


FRUIT  FARMERS  EXPERIMENTING  WITH 
NEW  METHOD  OF  WEED  CONTROL! 


In  California,  fruit  farmers  are  experimenting  with  a  new  weed  control 
technique  that  appears  to  have  interesting  possibilities  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Specifically — they’re  spraying  the  ground  with  a  mixture  of 
diesel  oil,  water  and  a  weed  killer  such  as  dinitro  or  penta. 

For  the  first  few  years  they  have  to  spray  several  times  before  the  new 
weeds  get  more  than  a  couple 'of  inches  tall.  But  after  a  time,  spraying 
can  probably  be  cut  back  to  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  soil  does  not  wash  away,  but  stays  in  such 
mellow  condition  that  the  water  soaks  in.  Nonetheless,  this  method 
will  probably  not  be  used  in  areas  of  exceptionally  high  rainfall. 


GULFPRIDE  H.D.  FIGHTS  ENGINE  WEAR! 

In  the  field  or  on  the  road,  Gulfpride  H.D.*  is  the  finest  motor  oil  a 
farmer  can  use.  It  reduces  engine  wear  due  to  corrosion  and  rust,  keeps 
engines  clean  and  efficient  under  all  driving  conditions.  For  tractor,  truck 
or  car,  it’s  your  best  assurance  of  longer,  more  efficient  engine  life. 

*Now  in  handy,  re-usable,  5-gallon  utility  pails. 


You’re  smart  to  farm  with  Gulf! 

Guif  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — -saves  you  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  handling  from  five  to  seven 
different  greases. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant  —  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 

“You  Farm  to  Live—  So  Live  to  Farm!'1  NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  WEEK  Juty  2.C-21 
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There’s  more  money  for  you  from  a  better  crop  of  beans. 
A  small  per-acre  investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big 
dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field  results  nationwide 
prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect  with 
Aramite— the  safest,  strongest  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species 
including  Two-Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites  on 
beans.  And  Aramite  is  equally  effective  on  such  other 
crops  as  melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
and  ornamentals.  It  mixes  well  with  most  insect  and 
fungus-killing  chemicals,  stays  effective  longer  and  is  non- 
hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Order  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  Aramite  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Better  yields 
with 

ARAMITE"! 


More  money 
for  you! 


gfatuck  ChamicaL 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


PA  X 


OUTSIDE  Titanium  and  Oil 

Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.95  value 
Special  Factory  price,  $2.95 

FREE  CATALOG 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 
_ Toledo  2,  Ohio 

-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICE8 

7  x  9  @  *s!(M  I  W"te  for  samples 

8  x  12  @  7.68  I  and  stock  sizes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages — Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PREVENT  DEER  DAMAGE 

“Deer  Fly”,  new  electronic  deer  repellent  is  designed 
to  provide  automatic,  continuous  protection  to  any 
crop.  Only  $19.00  (including  warranty).  See  your 
dealer  or  write  direct  for  free  folder. 
WILDLIFE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 


To  Home  Owners  and  Builders 

Planning  to  Install  a  Water  System 


©  They’re  noiseless 

•  Do  not  require 
pump  house 

•  Fit  narrow  wells 

•  Safe  from  floods, 
freezing,  tampering 


Sumo  Submersible  Water  Pumps  offer  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  deep  well  pumps.  They  cost  less  to 
install  .  .  .  they  have  greater  capacities  at  greater 
depths... and  they’ll  give  years  and  years  of  trouble- 
free  service.  They’re  available  in  sizes  for  every  re¬ 
quirement  for  domestic  water  supply,  irrigation  or 
general  farm  supply.  There’s  a  Sumo  dealer  near  you. 

Write  for  free  booklet 

SUMO  PUMPS  INC. 

Dept.  R,  375  Fairfield  Ave. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 


There  are  more  birds  than  ever 
this  year,  it  seems,  as  great  flocks 
have  come  North,  some  to  linger  and 
some  to  go  on  their  way  to  a  farther 
nesting  place.  The  last  few  geese  fly 
over  westward  at  suppertime  to  feed 
for  perhaps  the  last  time  upon  new 
wheat  and  tomorrow  they  may  wing 
their  way  toward  Medicine  Hat  or 
wherever  they  spend  their  Summer; 
likewise  the  laughing  loons  and  the 
small  grebe.  Our  chickadees  have 
disappeared  as  usual  to  leave  just 
two,  Chick  and  Dee.  The  former  is 
very  busy  these  days  putting  finish¬ 
ing  touches  to  the  little  nest  within 
the  locust  house  they’ve  chosen  in  a 
cedar  tree  nearby.  Dee  inspects  the 
work  but  is  scorned  when  he  offers 
to  help  by  bringing  the  wrong  kind 
of  moss  and  eyed  proudly  when  he 
chases  a  noisy,  nosey  wren.  Reddy, 
our  downy  woodpecker,  has  worked 
long  and  hard  excavating  a  new 
home  in  a  decayed  limb  in  a  soft 
maple.  He  passed  by  the  man-made 
houses  this  year,  perhaps  remember¬ 
ing  how  worn  out  he  was  last  year 
keeping  chattering  wren  or  tres¬ 
passing  bluebird  from  invading  his 
home. 

The  flickers  came  weeks  ago,  of 
course,  to  drum  out  vibrating  tele¬ 
grams  on  the  side  of  an  old  large 
birdhouse  made  long  ago  from 
boards  of  a  barnyard  gate;  and  to 
drill  for  ants  in  the  yard  and  to  eat 
suet  on  occasion.  Today,  as  we 
passed  the  old  rock  maple  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  we  heard  a 
dull  hammering  inside  the  big,  hol¬ 
low  chunk  of  gray  beech  that  was 
fastened  to  the  maple  several  years 
ago  and  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flicker  since.  We  knocked  on  the 
beech  home  and  the  red-capped  fel¬ 
low  thrust  out  his  head  as  if  to  ask 
us  if  we  really  wanted  to  see  him. 
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1954  Farm  Fairs 

in  New  York  State 

Fair 

Location 

Dates 

S  New  York  State . 

.Syracuse  . 

...Sept.  4-11 

Afton  . 

.Afton  . 

...Aug.  16-21 

Albany,  Schenectady,  Green  Cos.. 

.Altamont  . 

...Aug.  23-28 

Allegany  County . 

.Angelica  . 

Broome  County . 

.Whitney  Point.  . 

...Aug.  2-7 

Cattaraugus  County . 

.Little  Valley.... 

4 

Chautauqua  County . 

.Dunkirk  . 

Chemung  County . 

.Horseheads  . 

...Aug.  15-21 

Chenango  County . 

.Norwich  . 

Clinton  County . 

.Plattsburg  . 

..  .  .Aug.  10-14 

Columbia  County . 

.Chatham  . 

Cortland  County . 

.Cortland  . 

Delaware  Valley . 

.Walton  . 

Dundee  . 

.Dundee  . 

Dutchess  County . 

.Rhinebeck  . 

4 

Erie  County . 

.Hamburg  . 

...Aug.  16-21 

Essex  County . 

.Westport  . 

...Aug.  17-21 

Franklin  County . 

.Malone  . 

.  .  .Aug.  23-29 

Genesee  County . 

.Alexander  . 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders’ . 

.Avon  . 

Hemlock  Lake . 

.Hemlock  . 

Jefferson  County . 

.Watertown  . 

.  .  .  Aug.  24-28 

Lewis  County . 

.Lowville  . 

...Aug.  16-21 

Livingston  County . 

.Caledonia  . 

...Aug.  10-14 

Madison  County . 

.Brookfield  . 

Monroe  County . 

.Henrietta  . 

...Aug.  17-21 

Montgomery  County . 

.Fonda  . 

Mineola  . 

.Westbury  . 

.  .  .Oct.  9-17 

Oneida  County . 

.Boonville  . 

Ontario  County . 

.Canandaigua  .... 

.  .  .Aug.  3-7 

Orange  County . 

.Middletown  . 

Oswego  County . 

Sandy  Creek . 

...Aug.  17-21 

Otsego  County . 

Morris  . 

4 

Rensselaer  County . 

Schaghticoke  .... 

.  .  .Sept.  6-11 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

Gouverneur  . 

.  .  .Aug.  9-14 

Saratoga  County . 

Ballston  Spa . 

.  .  .Aug.  30-Sept. 

3 

Schoharie  County . 

Cobleskill  . 

.  .  .Sept.  13-18 

Seneca  County . 

Waterloo  . 

...Aug.  10-14 

Steuben  County . 

Bath  . 

Tioga  County . 

Owego  . 

. .  .July  25-31 

Tompkins  County . 

Ithaca  . 

Union  . 

Trumansburg  .... 

...Sept.  15-18 

Ulster  County . 

Kingston  . 

...Aug.  18-19 

Vprnnn  . 

Vernon  . 

Washington  County . 

Greenwich  . 

...Aug.  16-21 

Wayne  County . 

Palmyra  . 

.  .  .  Aug.  24-28 

Wyoming  County . 

Pike  . 

.  •  -  Aug.  24-27 

V  ntpQ  . 

Penn  Yan . 

•  -•July  21-24 

No,  but  we  wondered  if  he  thinks  the 
old  house  remains  in  its  good  con¬ 
dition  year  after  year  what  with  all 
his  digging  of  chips  from  the  floor 
inside  for  the  only  nest  they  make. 

Now  the  night  sounds  are  separate 
and  so  different  from  Autumn. 
There  are  killdeers  calling  as  they 
wing  their  way  above  the  meadow: 
peepers  in  a  neighbor's  new  pond; 
the  snarling  of  two  old  coons  quarrel¬ 
ing  over  some  food  strewn  along  the 
lake  bank;  a  far-away  tractor  work¬ 
ing  overtime  on  corn  ground;  Diesel 
engines  in  a  heavily  loaded  oil  barge 
enroute  to  the  inlet  near  Ithaca. 
And  in  the  dusk  we  note  that  the 
soft  south  breeze  is  unfastening  the 
catkins  of  the  Carolina  poplar,  and 
they  fall  like  dark  brown  colored 
caterpillars  in  the  silver-biaded  or¬ 
chard  grass.  Ellen  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Lead  Pipe  2,000  Years 
Old 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  recent  issue 
of  your  excellent  paper  on  the  age 
of  lead  pipe. 

I  was  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  other 
day  and  saw  on  display  in  a  large 
store  window  a  handsome  piece  of 
lead  pipe.  The  pipe  had  the  name  of 
the  plumber  right  on  it  in  bold  type 
that  all  could  see  and  also  the  seal 
of  a  Roman  Emperor.  It  appeared 
that,  when  that  pipe  was  laid,  the 
law  required  both  the  plumber’s 
name  and  the  seal  of  the  current 
Emperor.  The  seal  positively  identi¬ 
fied  the  pipe  as  over  2,000  years  old. 
It  looked  to  me  like  a  new  piece  of 
pipe.  It  could  be  used  today,  after 
a  good  many  centuries  of  use. 

I  will  look  with  interest  to  see  if 
anybody  can  top  this  one.  w.  l.  p. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 

Part  II 


As  mentioned  in  our  first  article, 
there  has  been  a  steadily  growing 
concern  about  the  role  of  medicine 
in  modern  society  by  the  people,  by 
the  government  and  by  the  medical 
profession.  This  concern  has  led  to 
national  surveys  of  America’s  health, 
such  as  the  1952  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  “The  Health 
Needs  of  the  Nation,”  and  innumer¬ 
able  community  surveys  where  in¬ 
terested  citizens  have  appraised  their 
local  adequacies  and  insufficiencies 
in  the  field  of  health.  Within  the  pro¬ 
fession  this  concern  has  led  to  such 
philosophic  consideration  as  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine’s  pub¬ 
lication  “Medicine  In  The  Changing 
Order”,  and  fact-finding  studies  as 
undertaken  by  the  American  Acade¬ 
my  of  Pediatrics  in  1944. 

One  of  the  things  on  which  all  the 
surveys  agree  is  that  America  is 
short  of  doctors,  and  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  we  do  have  are  very  badly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Only  this  past  year,  when 
speaking  before  the  American  Hospi¬ 
tal  Association,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby.  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  called  attention 
to  this  shortage  and  commented  on 
the  maldistribution  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  there  is  a  growing  con¬ 
centration  of  doctors  in  urban  areas. 
The  President’s  Commisssion  on 
“The  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation” 
remarks,  “.  .  .we  have  made  gains 
in  the  availability  of  physicians’  ser¬ 
vices.  But  the  demand  still  far  out¬ 
runs  supply.” 

This  problem  of  shortage  and  mal¬ 
distribution  is  not  as  easily  solved 
as  some  would  suggest  by  glibly 
recommending  the  training  of  more 
doctors  and  the  moving  of  doctors 
from  urban  to  rural  populations. 
Rather,  if  this  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  it  will  be  done  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the 
existing  situation  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  alternative  methods  of  solu¬ 
tion. 

Why  are  doctors  settling  more  and 
more  in  urban  centers?  Some  folks 
would  immediately  say,  “Because 
they  can  earn  more  money!”  Recent 
studies,  however,  have  not  shown  this 


to  be  the  all-inclusive  answer.  While 
it  is  true  enough  that  the  earning 
opportunities  are  greater  and  the 
social  life  more  varied  in  the  big 
cities,  the  degree  of  desire  for  these 
things  varies  with  individuals.  Some 
physicians  may  prefer  high  earnings 
and  the  city’s  hustle  and  bustle,  but 
others  may  just  as  strongly  desire 
the  more  simple,  relaxed  country 
life.  In  fact,  there  actually  may  be 
many  doctors  practicing  medicine  in 
the  large  urban  area  when  they 
would  prefer  to  be  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  but  they  are  held  there  be¬ 
cause  of  a  third  factor,  a  factor  more 
important  than  wealth  and  social 
gain:  the  desire  to  practice  the  kind 
of  medicine  they  learned. 

The  young  physician  of  today  is  a 
product  of  a  vast,  elaborate  teaching 
center.  At  such  a  center  he  has  been  : 
a  part  of  medicine  practiced  at  a 
high  level,  he  has  had  access  to  the 
latest  and  best  in  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  he  has  had  a  battery  of 
specialists  with  whom  he  could  con¬ 
fer.  Most  of  the  graduates  want  to  1 
continue  this  type  of  medicine,  want 
to  be  near  research  centers,  and  want 
to  continue  their  medical  education 
even  while  practicing.  As  a  result, 
many  doctors  feel  they  can  find  this 
environment  only  in  urban  areas; 
thus,  they  turn  their  backs  on  rural 
practice.  The  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  remarking  on  the  plight  of 
the  rural  people,  said:  “They  cannot 
get  physicians  because  there  are  no 
hospitals,  and  cannot  get  hospitals 
because  there  are  no  physicans,  and 
maybe  cannot  get  either  because  of 
low  per  capita  wealth  or  income.” 

Does  this  mean  that  rural  areas 
must  always  be  short-changed  in 
medical  affairs?  Of  course  not;  it 
simply  means  that  villages  and  towns 
must  take  stock  of  themselves,  must 
look  critically  at  their  resources  and 
their  shortcomings,  and  then  must 
devise  tailored  plans  which  will  bring 
to  them  high  quality  medical  care. 

Before  we  look  at  what  some  com¬ 
munities  have  done  and  what  some 
people  within  the  profession  are 
doing  about  these  problems,  we  will 
further  examine  health  conditions  in 
rural  America.  R.  L.  Johnson 


New  Hampshire’s  Firearm  Plan 


Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent 
hunting  accidents  and  other  mishaps 
involving  firearms?  It  has  always 
been  believed  there  could  be,  despite 
the  number  of  accidents,  and  one  of 
the  most  realistic  approaches  to 
solving  this  problem  is  the  so-called 
New  Hampshire  Plan.  This  plan  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  high 
school  students  who  are  given 
thorough  training  in  safe  gun  hand¬ 
ling  will  be  spared  from  accidents. 

By  mustering  officials  of  educa¬ 
tion,  conservation,  law  enforcement 
and  two  authorities  from  Western- 
Winchester,  gun  makers,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  during  the  past  year,  estab¬ 
lished  a  program  to  teach  every  boy 
and  girl  in  its  public  school  system 
how  to  use  a  shotgun  or  rifle  with¬ 
out  endangering  themselves  and 
others. 

Several  thousand  youngsters  in 
high  schools  throughout  the  State  are 
attending  gun  handling  classes  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity  this  Spring. 
It  is  estimated  that  30,000  boys  and 
girls  will  be  trained  to  handle  guns 
safely  within  a  few  years. 

Although  the  N.  H.  firearms  safety 
education  program  has  been  under¬ 
way  only  since  last  September,  it  has 
already  proved  successful  and  ad¬ 
ditional  classes  are  planned  in 
junior  high  schools  and  primary 
grades  by  next  September.  Interest 
on  the  adult  level,  too,  is  great 
enough  that  three  high  schools  in  the 
State  have  started  safety  classes  for 


experienced  hunters.  Sportsmen’s 
organizations  have  instituted  moves 
to  install  similar  study  sessions  for 
hunting  or  target  shooting  regard¬ 
less  or  how  many  years  the  students 
have  been  handling  firearms. 

New  Hampshire  took  its  first  step 
in  the  pioneering  effort  “to  make 
every  shooter  a  safe  shooter”  last 
March  when  Bowdoin  Plumer,  editor 
of  the  Bristol  Enterprise  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  legislature,  con¬ 
ferred  with  officials  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  the  fish  and  game 
department  and  the  State  police 
about  steps  which  might  be  taken  to 
establish  a  training  program  through 
the  schools.  When  the  officials  agreed 
to  the  job  of  actuating  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  legislation  was  prepared  and 
passed  to  enable  any  school  district 
in  the  State  “to  include  instruction 
in  the  safe  and  proper  handling  of 
firearms.” 


June  5,  1954 


keep  'em  fit 

with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 


NEW  MULTI-PURPOSE  GREASE 

simplifies  machinery  maintenance 


Farmers  now  have  a  way  to  keep  all  their  equipment  in 
tip-top  shape  all  year  ’round  with  less  effort  than  ever  before. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  is  the  newly  developed  lubri¬ 
cant  which  enables  farmers  to  do  a  complete  grease  job  on 
all  types  of  equipment  —  cars,  tractors,  and  trucks  —  while 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special-purpose  greases. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  offers  you  three  big  advantages  : 


1.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  been  field 
tested  in  earth  moving  and  con¬ 
struction  equipment  for  two 
years  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  The  chances  of  applying  the 
wrong  grease  with  possible  dam¬ 
age  to  valuable  equipment  is 
eliminated  when  only  one  grease 


is  needed.  Esso  Multi-Pui’pose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything 
from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  protect  a  single 
container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  against  contamination 
than  several  partially  empty 
special-purpose  drums.  And  your 
storage  and  handling  problems 
are  reduced  at  the  same  time. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  about  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 
Rely  on  him  as  a  dependable  source  for  all  Esso  Farm  Products.  They  wili 
make  your  farming  easier,  better  and  more  profitable. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

i 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks — your  gasoline^powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  orTydol  Ethyl. 
Switch  to  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your  horse¬ 
power. 


Weeds  make  a  high  cost  crop 

Nine  bushels  of  corn  can  be  lost  when  a  thousand  pounds  of  cockle- 
burs  are  left  growing!  A  ton  of  wild  mustard  will  pull  75  pounds  of 
nitrogen  from  the  soil.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  farmer 
loses  $567  a  year  due  to  weeds.  So  why  not  organize  for  weed 
eradication  in  your  community  now?  Trashy  fallow,  row  crop 
cultivation  and  spraying  will  do  the  job. 


Sign  for  Sealed-In  Horsepower 

You  bought  a  lot  of  horsepower  when  you  got 
your  modern  car  and  truck.  Seal  in  all  that 
power  with  VEEDOL  High-Detergency  motor 
oil.  Its  famous  “Film  of  Protection”  resists 
blow-by— seals  in  all  the  power  your  engines 
were  built  to  deliver.  So  use  all  your  horse¬ 
power.  Depend  on  VEEDOL  High-Detergency 
motor  oil. 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves  oil  — 
by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in 
gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves  fuel 
— by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves  time — 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It  saves  re¬ 
pair  bills— by  resisting  heat  and  wear.  5.  It 
saves  replacements — by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses— save  money— with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil  by 
the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


rm  •  •••••••• 
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LOST!  The  Dairy  Industry’s 
Gold  Standard 


Part  II 


For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
Government,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  has  been  sup¬ 
porting  farm  prices  by  buying  milk 
products.  Until  April  1,  the  goal  had 
been  prices  equivalent  to  90  per  cent 
of  parity.  In  actual  practice,  despite 
heavy  purchasing,  they  slipped  be¬ 
low  the  support  level  in  1953.  By 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year,  on 
April  1,  the  Government  had  on  hand 
364  million  pounds  of  butter,  483 
million  pounds  of  cheese,  and  599 
millions  pounds  of  dry  skimmilk. 

Purchases  had  run  much  higher, 
but  the  closing  inventory,  aside  from 
minor  quantities  for  resale  to  pro¬ 
cessors  and  handlers,  reflected  the 
balance  after  large  amounts  had 
been  moved  into  consumption  via 
school  lunches,  welfare  distribution 
and  the  military  services.  Ending 
stocks  set  a  new  record,  nevertheless, 
for  the  volume  of  dairy  products 
held  by  the  Government.  Equivalent 
to  11  billion  pounds  of  whole  milk,  it 
represents  more  than  an  average 
|  month’s  production  at  the  current 
forecast  that  this  year’s  output  will 
approach  124  billion  pounds. 

This,  too,  will  be  a  new  record. 
Prior  to  1953,  annual  milk  produc¬ 
tion  had  never  exceeded  120  billion 
pounds  although  the  mark  was  close¬ 
ly  approximated  in  1945  at  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  wartime  production 
sui’ge.  In  a  postwar  ebb,  the  annual 
average  dropped  back  to  about  115- 
116  billion  pounds,  and  from  this 
level  mounted  in  a  record-swift  as¬ 
cent  to  121.2  billion  pounds  in  1953. 
The  rise  began  abruptly  near  the  end 
of  1952  and  is  now  pushing  produc¬ 
tion  20  billion  pounds  above  what  it 
was  20-odd  years  ago. 

Production  for  the  Government 

In  1953,  when  milk  production  set 
a  new  record  in  accelerated  flow  with 
a  step-up  of  six  billion  pounds,  the 
Government  was  the  sales  outlet  for 
most  of  the  increase.  Fluid  markets 
took  a  sizable  fraction  of  about  one 
billion  pounds  in  additional  sales. 
This  increase  in  fluid  volume  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  reflecting  the  con¬ 
sumption  potency  of  a  population 
gain  of  nearly  three  million  people. 
All  the  balance,  however,  went  into 
price-supported  products. 

Even  with  a  lower  support  level  in 
1954,  much  of  the  difference  between 
116-118  billion  pounds  and  124  billion 
may  be  destined  for  the  same  outlet. 
This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  300 
to  400  million  pounds  of  butter.  The 
present  consumption  pattern  appar¬ 
ently  points  to  a  supply-demand  bal¬ 
ance,  for  all  dairy  products,  at  116- 
118  billion  pounds  with  opportunities 
to  expand  the  fluid  volume  by  one  to 
two  billion  pounds  a  year  in  step 
with  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
the  nation’s  population. 

Downturn  in  Milk  Prices 

The  new  support  level  will  result 
in  generally  lower  prices  for  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  producers.  For 
butter,  in  particular,  the  decrease  at 
retail  has  directly  reflected  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  support  price.  But  for 
fluid  milk  at  the  opposite,  upper  end 
of  the  pricing  scale,  where  it  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  farm  return,  the 
reduction,  in  amount  and  timing,  can 
be  expected  to  occur  unevenly 
throughout  the  country. 

Fluid  milk  pricing,  unlike  the  pric¬ 
ing  of  manufactured  products,  is  es¬ 
sentially  local  in  character,  whether 
by  State  or  Federal  regulations,  by 
producer-handler  negotiations,  or  by 
action  of  the  handler  alone.  There 
are  important  local  variables  — 
quantity  of  supplies,  handler  costs, 
and  producer  organizations.  These, 
in  turn,  give  character  to  the  method 
of  pricing  which  is,  in  itself,  a  highly 
important  variable. 


Taken  together,  these  variations 
are  responsible  for  the  way  in  which 
the  lower  support  price  has  been  or 
will  be  translated  into  lower  fluid 
prices  for  farmers  and  for  consum¬ 
ers,  although  Federal  market  orders 
do  not  control  retail  prices  as  such. 
In  some  markets,  in  fact,  retail  prices 
had  been  borne  down  by  excess  sup¬ 
plies  prior  to  April  1.  In  others, 
where  distribution  costs  may  have 
increased,  handlers  may  resist  a  re¬ 
duction  in  consumer  prices. 

Price  adjustments  can  be  expected 
from  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
orders  which  now  regulate  the  farm 
price  of  milk  produced  for  49  large 
and  small  markets.  These  contain  30 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s  fluid  milk 
volume,  and  the  prices  paid  therein 
affect  prices  in  most  of  the  state- 
controlled  and  non-regulated  markets 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  fluid  output 
is  sold. 

In  40  Federal  markets,  fluid  prices 
are  figured  directly  from  the  basic 
value  of  butter  and  manufactured 
products.  In  the  other  nine,  which 
include  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  lesser  New  England  mar¬ 
kets,  general  economic  conditions 
have  been  formulized  into  a  baro¬ 
meter  which  moves  prices  up  and 
down  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
conditions  are  traveling.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  type  formula,  introduced  in 
1948  in  the  Boston  market,  was  mo:t 
recently  applied  in  San  Anton'o, 
Texas,  along  with  an  alternative 
which  figures  prices  from  basic  pro¬ 
duct  values.  These  formulas  are 
equipped  with  supply-demand  factors 
which  also  move  prices  up  and  down, 
but  opposite,  in  general,  to  the  up- 
and-down  in  supplies. 

-  The  supply  -  demand  adjustment 
prevents  the  fluid  price  from  being 
wholly  insulated  from  the  value  of 
manufactured  dairy  products.  The 
adjustment  is  often  thought  of  as  a 
safety  valve  which  comes  into  play 
with  a  lower  percentage  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  moving  into  fluid  consump¬ 
tion.  But  the  other  side  of  the  same 
coin  is  that  an  increase  in  the  share 
delivered  to  manufacturing  plants 
likewise  trips  the  supply-demand 
switch.  A  wide  processing  margin, 
for  instance,  may  attract  milk  from 
the  fluid  market  and,  by  diminishing 
the  fluid  proportion,  bring  down  the 
fluid  price.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  safety  valve  has  become  a  leak. 

With  the  heavy  upsurge  in  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  past  18  months,  these 
supply-demand  controls  have  auto¬ 
matically  brought  significantly  lower 
farm  prices,  whether  or  not  those  at 
retail  also  responded.  For  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  lower  sup¬ 
port  level  is  expected  to  mean  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  fluid  price  averaging  45 
cents  a  hundredweight,  about  one 
cent  a  quart. 

Consumption  Up;  Income  Down 

Lower  prices  at  farm  and  consum¬ 
er  levels  should  spur  consumption 
upward.  Added  demand  may  well 
claim  for  consumption  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  another  billion  or  two  pounds 
as  fluid  milk  and  dairy  products.  In 
spite  of  this  anticipated  rise,  farm 
milk  income  is  forecast  to  fall  by 
$300  million  this  year.  The  loss  re¬ 
flects  decreases  up  to  60  cents  a 
hundredweight  in  fluid  and  manu¬ 
facturing  prices. 

While  the  slide  in  income  has  been 
associated  with  the  reduced  support 
level,  the  drop,  at  present  estimates, 
is  about  the  same  as  that  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1953  even  though  supports 
were  retained  at  90  per  cent.  The 
real  measure  of  the  industry’s  prob¬ 
lems  is  that,  in  successive  years,  its 
farm  return  is  being  driven  down¬ 
ward  by  300-million-dollar  strokes. 

In  general,  income  losses  will  be 
heaviest  in  production  areas  which 
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supply  manufacturing  plants  as  well 
as  areas  in  which  fluid  and  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  are  intermingled.  These 
include  the  larger  fluid  milksheds  in 
which  there  is  a  volume  substantially 
larger  than  fluid  requirements;  New 
York  is  an  example  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Income  will  best  weather  the 
reduction  in  essentially  fluid  milk- 
sheds,  particularly  those  serving 
smaller  cities,  as  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  where  supplies 
ordinarily  are  in  good  balance. 
Naturally,  local  conditions  in  small 
markets  may  vary  in  some  degree. 

As  the  industry  has  advanced  into 
the  new  flush  production  season  with 
supports  at  the  lowest  level  permitted 
by  law,  helpful  plans  and  programs 


Barnyard  Operetta 

We  never  need  a  clock’s  alarm, 
Here  on  our  hill-and-valley  farm. 

From  east,  and  south,  and  west,  and 
north, 

In  turn  four  arias  break  forth. 

A  Leghorn  tenor,  from  the  west, 
Sings  out  ahead  of  all  the  rest, 

And  then  a  bantam’s  shrill  refrain 
Announces  dawn  with  might  and 
main. 

A  Langshan’s  deep,  unhurried  bass 
In  proper  order  takes  its  place, 

While  baritone,  from  our  own  flock, 
Is  sounded  by  a  Plymouth  Rock. 

And  so  we  wake  to  cheery  sound 
Of  roosters  in  a  rousing  round. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


have  become  the  target  of  anxi¬ 
ous  search.  The  outlook  contains,  of 
course,  the  possibility  that  Congress 
may  restore  supports  to  90  per  cent 
at  the  risk  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
Higher  supports  offer  no  practical 
solution  to  the  crucial  problems  of 
butter  and  its  role  in  dairy  pricing, 
but  the  industry  would  have  a  re¬ 
newed  period  in  which  to  study  its 
vexatious  dilemmas. 

Plans  for  Butter  Sales 

The  imposing  weight  of  govern¬ 
ment  butter  stocks  has  prompted 
plans  for  marketing  it  at  reduced 
prices.  The  basic  sales  idea  is  to  offer 
consumers  a  cut-rate  package,  partly 
from  government  stocks  and  partly 
from  new  production.  Essentially  a 
subsidized  surplus-removal  proposal, 
the  plan  would  encourage  consumers 
to  go  back  to  butter.  Whether  they 
would  stay  is  at  present  unanswer¬ 
able.  In  any  event,  with  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  Government  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  in  butter  at  the  other 
end  of  its  warehouses,  the  plan  may 
put  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
into  a  complicated  form  of  whole¬ 


saling  for  a  long  time.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  the  plan  will  have  to  offer  the 
package  at  a  price  competitive  with 
colored  margarine. 

And  at  what  price  can  butter  com¬ 
pete?  This  is  the  biggest  unanswered 
question  on  the  dairy  horizon.  One 
industry  axiom  has  been  that  butter 
holds  its  own  at  a  2:1  price  ratio. 
This  was  the  prewar  experience;  it 
gained  added  support  in  the  postwar 
years  prior  to  1950.  In  both  periods, 
of  course,  the  competitor  was  white 
margarine.  Today  it  is  a  colored  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  answer  may  be  differ¬ 
ent,  especially  if  butter  is  expected 
to  recoup. 

Cut-rate  selling  might  provide  new 
testimony,  but  more  positive  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  uncovered  if  the 
Department  ran  market  tests  with 
only  a  small  fraction  of  its  butter 
stocks.  Industry  assistance  would  be 
needed  and  presumably  would  be 
forthcoming.  Whether  margarine  pro¬ 
ducers  would  welcome  a  test  is  un¬ 
certain,  but,  in  view  of  the  prospect 
of  subsidized  butter  competition,  they 
might  prefer  test  runs  to  determine 
butter’s  competitive  strength  against 
margarine  retailing  at  an  average  of 
about  30  cents  a  pound.  The  findings 
would  be  instructive  for  both  in¬ 
dustries  as  well  as  the  Department. 

Revising  Price  Regulations 

Better  basic  information  is  a  prime 
need  for  the  guidance  of  the  industry 
and  government,  both  State  and 
Federal,  in  reviewing  and  possibly 
revising  price  regulations  to  fit  the 
dairy  industry’s  new  climate.  In  spite 
of  butter’s  devaluation,  there  are 
ample  signs  that  fluid  milk  and  other 
products  can  hold  and  even  serve 
new  markets  with  prices  at  or  near 
90  per  cent  of  parity.  One  of  the 
current  dairy  dilemmas  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  question:  “Dollars 
or  butter?”  Taken  to  a  logical  end, 
the  query  suggests  that  the  fluid  milk 
segment  of  the  industry  might  fare 
better  if  its  pricing  were  separated 
from  butter'  to  a  larger  extent.  Out 
of  this  reasoning  have  come  varied 
ideas  for  pricing  milk. 

Donald  J.  Lehman 
(To  be  Continued) 

Spruce  Needle  Mulch 

I  am  getting  some  strawberry 
plants  from  a  nursery  and  I  see  in 
their  catalog  that  just  after  the 
ground  freezes,  they  put  pine  saw¬ 
dust  down  as  a  mulch.  Aren’t  spruce 
needles  just  as  good?  a.  b. 

New  York 

Spruce  needles,  if  applied  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches  over  the  crowns 
of  the  plants,  should  be  satisfactory 
mulch  for  the  strawberries.  The 
mulch  should  be  applied  in  late  Fall 
before  winter  temperatures  have 
dropped  below  20  degrees  above 
zero,  and  after  a  few  frosts  have  oc¬ 
curred.  g.  l.  s. 


Trees  on  the  Hills 

Everywhere  in  New  York  State  is  evidence  of  conservation  and  reforesta¬ 
tion.  In  Steuben  County,  for  instance,  farmers  set  out  a  million  seedlings 
this  Spring  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  pine 
plantation  above  is  on  the  hilltop  of  Robert  Petzold’s  Holstein  farm  in 

Newark  Valley,  Tioga  County. 


Name  your 


spraying  problem! 


Here’s  your  answer  ...  /RO/VACE 

It  General  Purpose  Sprayers 


For  practically  every  spraying  job  around  fbe  farm 


...  Oliver  Iron  Age  offers  you  the 
famous  71  General  Purpose  Sprayers, 
available  as  tractor-drawn,  tractor- 
mounted  or  skid  -  mounted  models. 
They’re  the  perfect  answer  to  all  gen¬ 
eral  farm  spraying  operations — row 
crop  or  orchard,  cattle,  pens,  barns, 
weeds,  whitewashing,  disinfecting,  fly 
and  pest  control.  You  name  it  —  Iron 
Age  71  is  your  answer.  The  rugged 
Iron  Age  pump  offers  you  high  or  low 
pressures  as  needed — you  can  count  on 
its  dependable  performance  season 
after  season  without  trouble.  Ask  your 
Oliver  Iron  Age  Dealer. 


Send  for  free  sprayer  guide,  "  Row  Crop 
Sprayer  Selection  Manual.”  Tells  you  how  to 
select  the  correct  sprayer  for  all  acreages 
and  crops. 


OLIVER 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Dept.  19,  400  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  Iron  Age  71  General  Purpose  Sprayers. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  Oliver  Tractor  line. 

Name _ _ 

---  j 

Address.. _ _ _ _ 


City. 


-JRFD 


- - -  I 

! 

-State _  | 
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MORE  HAY 


A  BUDGET- 
PRICED 

DELCO 
CROP 
DRYER 

HELPS  YOU  4  WAYS 

Yes  .  .  .  here’s  why  a  budget- 
priced  Delco  Crop  Dryer  helps 
you  realize  more  from  your 
forage  crops.  With  a  Delco  you 
can  .  .  . 

1.  Harvest  earlier  with  less  field  loss. 

2.  Harvest  when  feed  value  is  at  peak. 

3.  Cut  curing  time  as  much  as  40%. 

4.  Reduce  spoilage  in  storage. 

WHY  DELCO  IS  BETTER 

•  Budget-priced!  Costs  less  to  buye 
less  to  run. 

•  Resists  fluctuating  voltages  on 
rural  lines. 

•  Trouble-free.  No  pulleys  or  belts. 

•  Vibration -free.  Dynamically  bal¬ 
anced — bolting  down  unnecessary. 

•  Portable.  Easily  moved  for  drying, 
barn  ventilation. 

•  Dependable.  Made  by  the  company 
whose  electric  motors  power  mil- 
bons  of  home  appliances. 

A  Delco  motor,  built  into  the  hub  of 
a  rugged  cast-aluminum  fan,  moves 
a  big  volume  of  air  at  minimum  cost. 
Choice  of  single-  or  three-phase  230- 
volt  motor.  Write  for  free  circular, 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


DELCO  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
323  E.  First  St.,  Doyfon  1,  Ohio 


II!  Acclaimed 

1  Detroit's 

B  best ... 

|...  featuring  convenience,  comlort, 
ill  quality!  A  cosmopolitan  atmos- 
III  pliere  in  home-like  setting. 

HI  In  the  center  of  all  downtown 
111  activities.  Newly  decorated. 

Ill  Ultra  modern,  comfortable  guest 
111  rooms  . .  .  excellent  food  at 
III  moderate  prices  in  our  modern 
HI  coffee  shop  and  cafeteria. 

:::  Radio  and  Television  in  room. 

HI  Air  Conditioned  rooms  in  season. 

:::  800  ROOMS  $A50 

WITH  BATH  from  0 

|  GARAGE  and  PARKING  LOT 

III  Harry  E.  Paulsen  General  Manager 
FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 


HOTEL 

TIMER 


What  Animals  Have  Taught  Me 


By  ALAN  DEVOE 


Bothered  with  Toilet  Tank  Sweating? 

Install  a  Styrofoam  insulating  kit  inside  tank  to  end 
dripping  permanently.  Easy  to  install.  Lasts  life  of 
tank.  Kit  $3.95  prepaid.  EARL  SURPRENANT, 
PORTLAND  ST.,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 
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Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in 
getting  to  know  animals.  When  I  was 
five  or  six  the  animal  was  a  houn’- 
dawg  and  after  that  it  was  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  white  mice.  In  my  adult 
life  as  a  naturalist  it  has  been  deer, 
’coons,  skunks,  foxes,  and  a  long  pa¬ 
rade  of  other  wild  animals  observed 
in  close  intimacy  outdoors.  If  I  live 
to  be  80  and  still  find  breakfast  a 
blessing  and  greet  the  mornings  with 
a  praise  like  prayer,  it  will  not  be 
from  anything  I  have  read  in  books 
of  philosophy  but  because  I  knew 
animals. 

They  are  very  close,  said  Saint 
Francis,  to  the  paternal  heart  of  God. 
I  think  they  must  be.  By  instinct,  an 
animal  puts  a  trust  in  life  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  joy  it  derives  from  the 
world  about  it  and  from  being  alive. 

This  morning  at  sunrise  I  watched 
Thomas,  our  cat,  greet  the  new  day. 
Thomas’  age,  expressed  in  terms  of 
human  life,  is  now  going  on  for  80. 
Every  morning  I  share  daybreak 
J  with  him. 

First  there  is  his  rush  up  the 
cellar  stairs,  lithe  and  springy  as 
a  tiger,  from  the  place  where  he 
sleeps  by  the  furnace.  While  I  am 
|  heating  his  food  on  the  kitchen  stove, 
I  watch  him.  It  is  always  the  same. 
He  begins  with  the  ritual  of  stretch¬ 
ing.  There  is  nothing  trivial  or  hasty 
about  this.  It  is  a  leisurely,  carefully 
relished  luxury  that  does  him  as 
much  good  as  a  vacation.  Left  front 
paw,  right  front  paw,  now  both  hind 
legs,  now  a  long  bend  of  the  back 
.  .  .aah!  A  brisk  shake;  the  big 
green  eyes  open  wide;  the  ears  perk 
up,  and  he  is  in  a  transport  of  ex¬ 
citement.  It’s  a  new  day! 

^  He  dashes  to  the  French  window, 
rears  up  with  forepaws  on  the  glass, 
and  peers  out  all  quivering  and  tail- 
twitching.  Sunshine!  Trees!  Great 
heaven,  there  is  a  leaf  blowing  hop- 
skip  across  the  lawn.  Thomas’  head 
darts  from  side  to  side,  his  eyes  shine 
in  an  intensity  of  delight.  He  has 
looked  out  through  this  same  pane 
for  three  or  four  thousand  moxmings 
but  every  time  it  is  fresh  and  chal¬ 
lenging  and  wondei'ful. 

Then  he  attacks  breakfast.  You 
would  think  he  had  never  seen  this 
dish  befoi’e.  He  pounces  on  it  like  a 
man  finding  uranium.  When  the  last 
morsel  has  been  neatly  licked  from 
the  plate  and  the  last  lap  of  milk  has 
been  slurped  up  with  raptness,  comes 
the  ecstatic  moment  for  going  out¬ 
side. 

Thomas  never  just  goes  through  a 
doorway.  Animals  don’t  take  these 
moments  lightly.  First  you  glide  half¬ 
way  through  and  stand  drinking-in  the 
sounds,  scents,  sights  out  there.  Then 
you  slip  very  slowly  over  the  thres- 
hold.  If  so  much  wonder  were  to  hit 
Thomas  all  at  once,  he  could  hardly 
stand  it. 

Now  he  rushes  to  the  middle  of 
the  lawn  and  thei'e  this  octogenarian 
perfoi’ms  a  riotous  caper.  He  takes  a 
flying  jump  at  nothing  in  particular, 
then  charges  in  zigzags,  chasing  non¬ 
existent  mice.  He  leaps  in  the  air 
and  claps  his  paws  on  invisible 
butterflies  flitting  by.  He  x'ubs  against 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  shoots  back  to  the 
lawn  and  winds  up  by  rolling  over 
and  over,  all  four  paws  waving  like 
mad.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  it  is 


finished,  and  he  steps  gravely  off  to 
his  day’s  adventures. 

Thomas  has  taught  me,  far  better 
than  any  book  of  philosophy  could, 
to  enjoy  and  trust  the  world  about 
me  and  to  take  pleasure  in  evei'y 
moment  I  am  in  it. 

All  kinds  of  animals  give  them¬ 
selves  whole-heai’tedly  to  the  joy  of 
being.  At  dusk  in  my  woods,  flying 
squirrels  play  aerial  l'oller-coaster.  I 
have  seen  an  old  fox  batting  a  stick 
in  absorbed  rapture  for  half  an  hour. 
Obsei'vers  in  Africa  tell  us  that  in 
the  tropical  twilight  gorillas  play 
hide-and-seek.  Penguins  love  play, 
and  they  will  stand  on  the  shore, 
wait  for  an  ice-floe  to  come  floating 
by,  then  scramble  abroad  it  like  de¬ 
lighted  childx-en  boai'ding  a  picnic- 
steamer.  They  ride  the  floe  to  the 
far  end  of  the  long  rookery,  where 
they  dive  off  and  swim  back  to  their 
starting  point  to  watch  for  another 
floe  and  stai't  the  sport  all  over 
again. 

Fi'om  tame  and  wild  animals  alike 
we  can  learn  something  about  how 
to  conduct  our  lives.  One  summer 
dusk  I  watched  a  buck  deer  brows¬ 
ing  along  a  pasture  hedgei'ow.  His 
whole  being  was  given  'over  to  the 
taste  of  the  eai'th-cool  grass,  the  feel 
of  the  slanting  evening  sun  on  his 
tawny  flanks.  He  was  relaxed.  Nature 
was  saying  to  him,  “Taste,  and  enjoy 
yourself,  old  man,”  and  he  was  heed¬ 
ing  that. 

Suddenly  a  snake  wriggled,  almost 
under  his  nose.  In  a  second  the  buck 
became  a  taut,  fighting  fury.  “Get 
it!”  said  Nature,  and  he  plunged  to 
answer.  Slash!  Thwack!  flailed  the 
sharp  cutting  hooves  of  his  foi'efeet, 
and  in  a  moment  it  was  over.  Then 
the  voice  said  to  him,  “Back  to  your 
peace  and  your  browsing,  old  man. 
You  will  never  smell  anything  more 
delectable  than  this  clover  patch.” 

All  knots  of  fight  and  fear  wei'e 
gone  out  of  the  buck’s  ambling  fig- 
ui’e,  and  again  he  was  loose  and  re¬ 
laxed  as  he  sauntered  up  the  pasture 
hill  and  the  soft  dark  of  evening 
came  and  wrapped  around  him  like 
an  arm. 

Animals’  philosophy  is  simple:  Be¬ 
lieve  and  act.  When  Nature  says,  “I 
give  you  the  glory  of  the  senses  and 
of  awareness,  and  the  splendor  of 
earth,”  believe  it.  Surrender  youi'- 
self  to  joy,  not  worrying  if  it  looks 
undignified  to  be  turning  somersaults 
at  80.  When  the  word  is  “Fight!”, 
wade  in  and  fight,  not  dwelling  on 
nervous  thoughts  about  prudence; 
just  answer  in  a  full-heai'ted  response 
that  forgets  yourself. 

“Rest,”  says  your  monitor.  “Play,” 
it  says.  “Sleep.”  “Mind  your  young¬ 
sters.”  “Feed  and  breed  and  doze  in 
God’s  gi’eem  shade  by  the  brookside,” 
each  in  its  season.  Heed  the  voice 
and  act.  It  is  a  simple  philosophy.  It 
holds  the  strength  of  the  woi'ld. 

People  wori'y,  but  animals  do  not. 
Thei'e  is  not  a  bird  that  would  be 
able  to  bring  up  a  family  if  it  woi’i’ied 
about  the  problems  to  be  ovei'come. 
How  could  it  make  enough  feeding- 
ti’ips  in  a  day  to  keep  the  clamoring 
mouths  of  four  or  five  youngsters 
supplied  with  food?  That  is  not  the 
way  animals  or  birds  respond  to  life. 
A  mother  bird  heai's  Nature  saying, 
“Feed  them!”,  and  she  goes  ahead 


and  does  it.  As  a  result,  the  impossi¬ 
ble  happens  every  day  in  the  woods. 

How  many  times  a  day  would  you 
guess  a  tiny  wren  has  to  find  food, 
fly  back  to  her  nest  with  it  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  her  brood?  Between 
dawn  and  sunset  she  does  it  literally 
hundreds  of  times.  The  job  has  to 
be  done,  so  she-  does  it. 

Wild  creatures  may  not  “under¬ 
stand,”  as  humans  do,  but  they  act 
with  unreserved  trust.  Humans  talk 
a  lot  about  bi’othei'hood  and  what  it 
means.  An  animal  doesn’t  know  what 
it  means  but,  when  it  hears  the  call, 
“Brother  in  trouble!  Help!”,  it  an¬ 
swers  the  appeal  instinctively. 

Wolfgang  Kohler,  a  scientist  fam¬ 
ous  for  his  study  of  apes,  found  that, 
if  he  alai'med  a  chimpanzee  so  it 
made  a  distress  cry,  every  other 
chimpanzee  in  earshot  would  foi'get 
pei'sonal  safety  and  come  to  its  aid. 
If  a  prairie-dog  is  shot,  the  others  in 
the  prairie-dog  village  come  tumb¬ 
ling  out,  not  giving  a  hang  for  gun¬ 
fire,  and  haul  their  fallen  fellow 
undei’ground. 

Big-game  hunters  have  seen  how 
elephants  help  a  wounded  comrade. 
When  Natui’e  says  “Run!”,  the  jungle 
monarchs  thud  and  thunder  away 
from  the  source  of  danger.  But  if 
thei'e  comes  a  trumpeted  bellow 
from  an  injured  member  of  the  herd, 
they  retui'n,  kneel  by  the  fallen  one 
and  pass  their  tusks  under  it.  If  the 
victim  is  able  to  walk,  it  is  supported 
by  one  member  of  the  herd  on  each 
side,  and  together  they  trundle  the 
stricken  elephant  into  the  safety  of 
the  forest. 

Even  little  songbirds  work  mira¬ 
cles  of  valiance.  I  once  nearly  had 
the  daylights  beaten  out  of  me  by 
a  pair  of  phoebes,  of  all  things.  I  had 
spied  their  nest  on  the  underside 
of  an  old  wooden  bridge  across  a 
little  sti’eam.  I  was  working  my  way 
from  boulder  to  boulder  in  the  rush- 
ing  water  to  have  a  close  look  at  the 
nestlings.  Suddenly  mother  phoebe 
swooped  under  the  bridge.  She  shot 
past  me  an  inch  from  my  nose.  I 
had  hardly  recovered  fi’om  my  dodge 
of  surprise  when  she  turned  and 
came  back  at  me.  This  time  she  flew 
at  my  eyes.  I  jumped  sideways  and 
one  leg  went  into  the  water.  At  that 
moment  father  phoebe  dive-bombed 
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and  his  wings  knocked  my  glasses 
off.  A  phoebe  is  a  feathery  little 
mite,  but  this  pair  wasn’t  concerned 
about  impossible  odds.  They  were 
just  acting  on  the  message:  “Get 
him!”  They  did.  I  came  out  from 
under  that  bridge  as  if  bears  were 
after  me. 

Animals  give  themselves  to  the 
joy  of  being,  and  they  live  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  the  present  moment.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  do  it 
more  than  we  do?  The  world  of 
Nature  is  never  gray  with  worry. 
Not  only  do  the  wild  things  meet  life 
in  all  its  aspects  wholeheartedly  but 
they  greet  death  the  same  way. 

“Sleep  now  and  rest,”  says  Nature 
at  the  end.  “I  call  you  to  me.  Come.” 
And  they  come.  I  remember  when 
my  old  dog  Dominie  died.  He  lay 
down  in  a  favorite  corner,  made  a 
long  whoofling  sigh,  and  was  gone. 
I  remember  an  old  woodchuck  that 
died  in  my  pasture.  As  I  watched 
him,  he  stretched  out  on  a  sun- 
warmed  stone,  breathed  his  last 
breaths,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
what  Nature  was  saying  to  him.  To 
do  that  could  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  him — he  had  been  doing 
it  all  his  life. 

Sundays  in  church  I  have  heard 
what  faith  means.  It  can  cast  out 
fear,  can  do  the  impossible.  I  know 
it  is  true.  I  know  animals. 

Copyright,  1954, 
by  Alan  Devoe 


Drivers  or  Dug  Well? 

We  have  on  our  place  a  dug  well 
approximately  35  feet  deep  in  which 
there  is  presently  about  42  inches  of 
water.  This  drop  in  water  is  due  to 
the  exceedingly  dry  weather  last 
year.  To  this  well  we  have  attached 
a  jet  pump  with  a  one  half  horse¬ 
power  motor  that  is  presently  fixed 
for  a  shallow  well.  The  pump  can 
be  changed  to  a  deep  well  by  making 
the  necessary  changes.  The  water  in 
this  well  is  really  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes  due  to  a  musty  taste  in  its 
raw  state.  I  hesitate  to  change  to  a 
deep  well  because  the  pump  might 
exhaust  the  water  supply  before  we 
could  get  an  ample  supply  again; 
and  my  work  would  then  go  for 
naught. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  has  great 
confidence  in  the  water  witch  be¬ 
cause  of  the  success  he  has  had  in 
locating  a  good  supply  of  water  on 
his  place  with  a  dug  well,  tried  this 
method  on  our  place.  He  located  a 
spot  about  30  feet  from  the  dug  well. 
Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  keep 
the  witch  from  dipping  downward 
at  this  spot. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  If 
there  is  water  on  this  spot,  how  come 
it  did  not  flow  into  the  dug  well?  Of 
course  the  witch  did  not  say  how 
far  down  we  would  have  to  go  for 
water.  g.  m.  m. 

Your  experience  in  finding  what 
seems  to  be  new  veins  of  water  close 
to  a  well  is  a  common  one.  Many 
times  walls  have  been  dug,  driven  and 
drilled  quite  close  to  a  vein  of 
water  without  tapping  it. 

The  path  of  a  vein  of  water  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  conditions  in  the 
ground;  the  position,  length  and 
slope  of  a  rock  ledge,  for  example. 
Ground  water,  seeking  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  will  follow  a  vein 
of  gravel  in  order  to  by-pass  clay 
or  hardpan.  Your  water-witching 
expert  might  very  well  have  found 
a  vein  30  feet  away  that  contributes 
little  or  nothing  to  your  well. 

If  the  bottom  of  your  present  well 
is  in  soil  suitable  for  driving  a  well 
point,  you  might  try  sinking  a  pipe 
to  a  vein  at  lower  level.  If  it  is  not 
suitable  for  driving,  then  it  would 
seem  best  to  consult  an  experienced 
well-driller. 

All  things  considered,  the  driven 
or  drilled  well  is  more  satisfactory 
then  a  dug  well.  They  are  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  pollution  from  surface  water 
and  can  reach  better  sources  of 
supply  much  more  cheaply,  in  many 
cases,  than  the  dug  well.  b.  k.  s. 


The  Parson  has  long  held  a  pet 
theory  to  the  effect  that  much  of 
man’s  progress  in  efficiency  is  the 
result  of  a  strong  admixture  of  lazi¬ 
ness  in  human  nature.  We  devise  a 
more  efficient  way  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  the  idea  of  saving  labor, 
or  of  making  a  greater  profit  so  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  will  not  have  to  work  so 
hard. 

In  the  days  when  primitive  society 
left  all  of  the  work  to  the  women,  it 
was  customary  to  fetch  all  water 
from  a  distance.  Indeed,  it  is  still 
common  for  the  .women  to  carry 
water  from  the  village  well  in  many 
eastern  lands.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  not  objected  to  the  labor  be¬ 
cause  the  trip  affords  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  village  news  and  views. 
So  the  village  well  serves  the  eastern 
woman,  much  as  the  village  post 


office  and  the  feed  store  serve  the 
menfolk  in  rural  America.  But  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  a  man  must 
have  been  forced  into  the  water- 
fetching  chore.  Hating  to  interrupt 
his  profound  leisure  for  so  mundane 
a  task,  he  worked  up  enough  energy 
to  dig  a  well  near  his  dwelling,  with 
a  purpose  of  returning  once  more  to 
his  leisure.  Something  must  have 
gone  wi'ong,  for  he  did  not  get  the 
leisure  he  had  expected.  So  he  de¬ 
vised  a  way  of  bringing  the  water  to 
the  surface  by  means  of  a  treadmill 
that  some  lesser  creature  could 
operate,  or  a  windmill  that  would 
leave  all  creatures  at  I'est. 

The  bicycle  was  invented  because 
someone  thought  it  would  be  an 
easier  means  of  locomotion  than 
walking.  Later  the  motorcycle  came 
into  being  because  it  proved  easier 
than  pushing  the  pedals  of  the 
bicycle.  Thousands  of  inventions  may 
be  attributed  to  the  same  incentive 
of  innate  human  laziness;  riding 
plows,  automatic  door  openers,  corn 
shellers,  hay  balers,  tractors,  and  so 


on  ad  infinitum.  Each  was  a  step 
in  the  elimination  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  necessity  of  labor.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  devices  to  reduce  the 
household  of  labor  of  women  were, 
in  general,  considerably  later  in  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  Parson  was  an  organ  pumper 
in  his  boyhood  days.  He  likes  to 
think  that  the  failing  to  pump 
enough  air,  which  he  held  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  human  organ  pump¬ 
ers,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
emancipation  of  youth  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  electrically  powered 
organ  pumper. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
measure  of  laziness  is  good  for  all 
men,  if  it  be  properly  harnessed.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  take  time  to  plan 
to  avoid  work  if  in  that  planning  an 
easier  way  to  do  the  work  may  be 
found,  or  a  way  to  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  labor.  No  man  works  harder 
than  the  one  who  pitches  into  hu 
work  without  a  plan. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


TELEPHONE  MAN  WITH  A  FARMER’S  VIEWPOINT 


IYou  have  to  get  around  early  to  catch 
Hobart  Rohman  at  his  desk.  He’s  right- 
of-way  agent  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  and  spends  at  least  half  of 
each  day  visiting  rural  folks  in  Oneida, 
Herkimer  and  Madison  Counties. 


Out  of  the  car  and  back  to  the  barns  or 
fields  to  locate  a  busy  farmer.  The  matter  of 
setting  poles  or  locating  equipment  on  his 
property  will  be  quickly  decided  and  then 
they’ll  probably  talk  about  dairy  cows.  Hoke 
(that’s  his  nickname)  is  a  spare-time  farmer 
— in  partnership  with  his  son,  Calvin. 


3  Hoke’s  telling  Harold  Thomas  about  the 
new  telephone  line  coming  through.  Tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  tremendous  postwar  de¬ 
mand  for  telephones  in  rural  areas  has 
been  a  big  job. 


4  Comes  evening  and  he’s  busy  on  his  own 
160-acre  farm,  near  Waterville.  He  likes  to 
get  out  and  help  with  the  chores  after  his 
telephone  day  is  done.  From  experience, 
he  knows  just  what  a  telephone  can  mean 
to  rural  people. 


Hobart  Rohman  works  among  friends — rural  and  city  folks 
alike — and  does  his  job  in  a  friendly,  neighborly  way.  He’s  one 
of  the  thousands  of  telephone  men  and  women  who  are  helping 
to  extend  telephone  service  in  Bell  rural  areas.  And  helping 
make  present  service  faster,  and  more  dependable  every  day. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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ADVERTISEMENT! 


Barrel  (liars)  Club.  .  .the  one  about 
the  Copperhead  that  caught  the 
worms  for  my  Uncle.  Well  my  story 
didn’t  win.  .  .here’s  the  one  that  did. 

This  one  was  told  by  a  real  old- 
timer.  .  .G.  Washington  Johnson, 
formerly  known  as  Honest  John 
Johnson,  or  Fearless  John  Johnson. 
Back  when  he  was  a  young  man  and 
the  West  was  Wild  and  Woolly,  he 
was  the  Honest  and  Fearless  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  in  Carson  City 
.  .  .helped  lead  the  clean-up  there 
.  .  .a  law  and  order  crusader  he 
was. 

So  one  day  he  was  busy  setting 
type,  trying  to  figure  a  real  rouser 
of  a  headline  for  Friday’s  paper, 
when  he  sees  a  gang  of  gun¬ 
slingers  across  the  street.  Looked 
like  they  were  getting  set  to  bust 
up  the  newspaper. 

Bein’  a  peace-loving  man,  the  only 
gun  he  had  was  his  gran-dad’s  rusty 
old  blunder-bus.  He  quick  loaded  it 
with  powder  but  there  wasn’t  a  speck 
of  shot  anywhere.  The  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  load  in  a  handful  of 
newspaper  type!  Just  then  the  gang 
busts  in  and  Fearless  Honest  John 
fires.  .  .and  the  blunder-bus  blows 
to  smithereens. 

When  the  smoke  settles  and  John 
picks  hisself  up  to  look  around,  there 
was  that  whole  gang,  polished  off 
permanent  and  stacked  right  neat  in 
the  doorway.  And  taking  a  closer 
look,  John  sees  a  strange  thing.  .  . 
right  in  the  middle  of  one  gun¬ 
slinger’s  forehead  the  type  had  com¬ 
posed  the  headline  he  needed .  .  . 
there  were  the  words.  .  .“CRIME 
DON’T  PAY!” 

(And  let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you.) 

Say,  while  I’m  about  it,  I’d  like  to 
pass  on  a  tip  about  making  your 
poultry  investment  pay  off.  Your 
future  layers  are  probably  out  on 
range  now,  and  a  lot  of  folks  figure 
they’re  just  putting  in  time,  but 
actually  that  time  on  the  range  is  a 
period  of  growth  that’s  as  important 
as  the  first  few  weeks.  If  you  keep 
complete  books  on  your  poultry 
you’ll  know  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  the  PROFITABLE  birds  are 
those  that  grow  fast,  grow  strong  and 
thrifty  on  the  range,  and  get  into 
the  laying  house  early. 

That  means  that  just  corn,  grass 
and  grass-hoppers  aren’t  good  enough. 
The  Watkins  Experimental  Farms 
recommend  that  birds  on  range 
should  be  fed  a  mash  fortified  with 
Watkins  Poultry  Mineral,  and  Wat¬ 
kins  Vitamin  Supplement  with  B-12 
and  Antibiotic.  .  .the  antibiotic  is 
still  important  at  this  stage. 

Tell  you  what.  Your  Watkins  Man 
has  a  new  booklet  entitled  “Feed 
Facts  for  Poultry”  that  has  all  the 
formulas  developed  last  year  on  the 
Watkins  Experimental  Farms.  .  . 
you  can  have  a  copy  absolutely  free. 
I  hope  you’ll  ask  your  Watkins  Man 
for  one. 

The  J.  R.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


Because  of  favorable  prospects  that 
the  coming  small  grains  harvest,  es¬ 
pecially  wheat,  may  exceed  the  exist¬ 
ing  storage  facilities,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  have  been  alerted  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  needs  early  and  plan  ac¬ 
cordingly.  With  only  limited  com¬ 
mercial  storage  available,  the  general 
solution  will  have  to  be  more  on- 
farm  bins  and  granaries,  according 
to  Charles  H.  Bronstein  of  Harris¬ 
burg  who  is  in  charge  of  the  grain 
storage  program  for  the  State. 
Bronstein,  program  specialist  with 
the  Agricultural  Stablization  and 
Conservation  office,  said  recently 
that,  where  lack  of  storage  forces 
farmers  to  sell  their  wheat  imme¬ 
diately  at  harvest,  they  may  have  to 
sacrifice  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 
This  difference  in  price,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  equals  new  storage  con¬ 
struction  costs  on  a  full-bin  basis. 
While  such  facilities  could  pay  their 
full  cost  the  first  year,  they  last  in¬ 
definitely  and  could  be  available  for 
subsequent  harvests  year  after  year. 

To  encourage  greater  on-farm  stor¬ 
age,  government  credit  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  bin  installation  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  ventilating  fans,  through 
ASC  offices  in  the  different  counties. 
Plans  for  more  adequate  on-farm 
grain  storage  were  initiated  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Extension  Service. 
Other  organizations,  including  banks, 
millers,  grain  merchants  and  ma¬ 
chinery  dealers,  will  be  represented 
on  the  State-wide  committee. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  have  gone  in 
heavier  for  growing  sweet  corn  for 
canning  and  freezing  this  year  than 
last.  The  planted  acreage  of  sweet 
corn  for  processing  in  Pennsylvania 
is  placed  at  12,600  acres,  eight  per 
cent  more  than  the  11,700  acres  in 
1953,  but  three  per  cent  below  the 
10-year  1943-52  average  of  13,030. 

Plantings  of  snap  beans  for  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  were  placed  at 
5,300  acres,  compared  with  6,200  last 
year,  but  12  per  cent  above  average. 
Growers  of  green  peas  for  processing 
have  indicated  planting  of  14,800 
acres  this  year,  200  acres,  or  one  per 
cent  less  than  in  1953. 

Commercial  strawberry  growers  in¬ 
dicate  they  will  harvest  1,400  acres 
this  year,  100  acres  or  seven  per  cent 
less  than  in  1953  and  23  per  cent  be¬ 
low  average.  Early  fall  cabbage  is  to 
be  planted  on  1,700  acres  this  year, 
six  per  cent  below  that  harvested  in 
1953. 


Poultry  farmers  in  12  counties  of 
Northeast  Pennsylvania  have  plan¬ 
ned  dedication  festivities  for  June  26 
for  the  new  State  poultry  disease 
diagnostic  laboratory  that  will  soon 
open  at  Tunkhannock  in  Wyoming 
County.  Banded  together  in  a  non¬ 
profit  cooperative  known  as  North¬ 
east  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers,  Inc.  (NEPPP)  and  with  the 
help  of  allied  industries,  the  poul- 
trymen  have  erected  a  new  building 
for  the  laboratory  which  will  be 
staffed  and  operated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Henry  Hocker,  Milanville,  Wayne 
County,  NEPPP  president,  has 
named  Walter  Wilmarth,  Kingsley,  j 
Susquehanna  County,  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dedication  program  which 
will  start  during  the  morning  with 
an  open  house  that  will  last  all  day. 


Four  4-H  Club  members  have  re¬ 
cently  been  named  Pennsylvania 
representatives  to  National  4-H 
Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  16 
to  23.  They  are  James  E.  Lazar  (21), 
Jeannette;  Westmoreland  Co.,  An¬ 
nette  Curtis  (17),  Columbus,  Warren 
Co.,  Faye  Bushong  (17),  Columbia, 
Lancaster  Co.,  and  Theodore  N. 
Su  1  ouff  (17)  of  Northumberland, 
Northumberland  Co. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


After  a  Winter  with  less  than  our 
usual  amount  of  snow,  and  also  a 
very  dry  Summer  and  Fall  last  year, 
we  are  now  having  a  little  of  the 
other  extreme.  Thei'e  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rainfall  during  April  and 
early  May,  in  most  cases  entirely  too 
much  for  field  work  to  go  on  as  it 
should.  Most  farmers  were  therefore 
much  later  than  usual  in  getting  in 
their  oats.  What  oats  are  in  are  up 
nicely  and  have  started  off  well. 
Wheat  fields  look  very  good  and 
thei'e  is  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
this  grain.  Meadows  also  look  good, 
with  many  fields  of  young  clover 
very  promising.  There  is  just  one 
drawback  to  the  grass  crop  and  that 
is  the  presence  of  the  yellow  bloom¬ 
ing  weed,  commonly  called  mustard, 
but  what  I  believe  is  winter  cress. 
This  is  very  bad  in  many  meadows 
and  at  this  time  many  fields  are  a  j 
mass  of  yellow.  Of  course,  it  ripens 
very  early  and,  by  the  time  hay  is 
ready  to  cut,  it  will  be  all  out  of 
bloom  and  largely  covered  up  with 
the  covers  and  other  grasses.  But  the 
seeds  are  there  just  the  same  and 
ready  to  spread  more  of  the  stuff  for 
next  season. 

Many  farmers  turned  their  herds 
out  on  pasture  the  middle  of  April 
and  most  of  them  by  the  first  of 
May,  which  is  earlier  than  in  most 
years.  There  will  be  lots  of  milk  for 
a  couple  of  months,  and  really  too 
much  for  the  consuming  public.  We 
are  still  having  a  lot  of  jangling  over 
the  milk  question,  but  it  has  been 
that  way  ever  since  I  can  remember 
and  possibly  always  will  be  that  way. 

Eggs  are  plentiful  and  now  stores 
are  paying  only  35  cents  per  dozen 
which  is  not  enough  compared  with 
the  price  of  feed.  However,  there  is 
little  the  producer  can  do  about  it 
and  you  can  either  take  the  price  or 
keep  the  eggs;  and  you  cannot  eat 
them  all,  so  what? 

Prices  of  livestock  have  changed 
but  little  in  the  past  few  months  and 
grain  prices  are  about  what  they 
have  been,  with  corn  and  oats  ‘  a 
little  higher,  if  anything.  Ear  corn 
is  selling  anywhere  from  75  to  90 
cents  a  bushel,  depending  on  quality; 
oats  are  bringing  around  85  cents  to 
$1.00  a  bushel. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Walter  Jack,  Erie.  Pa 


Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Taft  Williams,  Deputy  State  Juvenile  Matron,  Edinboro; 
Taft  Williams,  Deputy  State  Master,  Edinboro;  Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange  Master,  Indiana,  Pa.;  Guy  Morton,  Master,  Clover  Leaf 
Grange,  North  East,  Pa.;  Earl  Miller,  Erie  County  Pomona  Grange  Master, 
Albion,  Pa.;  and  Leo  Johnston,  Steward,  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

Youngsville,  Pa. 


As  you’d  choose 

a  WIFE 

You  live 

with  BOTH 

The  rest  of 

your  LIFE 


Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for 
your  farm  is  easy  when  you  let  a 
Craine  Silo  Specialist  help  you !  Y our 
Craineman  has  the  experience — and 
FIVE  TYPES  of  CRAINE  SILOS 


— to  answer  any  feeding  problem. 
And — whether  you  select  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo, 
or  the  economical  Craine  Woodstave, 
you  may  be  sure  of  years  of  silo  satis¬ 
faction  and  profitable  feeding! 

Write  for  Facts  about  the  complete 
line  of  farm- proven  Craine  Silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  614  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  li.Y. 

Choose  your  silo  from 
CRAINE'S  FAMOUS  FIVE 


^FIRESTONE — I, EE — GOODRICH^ 

AND  OTHER  1  FADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guarantees 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


DRIES  CORN,  GRAIN,  HAY 

Right  on  Your  Farm 

Runs  by  tractor  power  take-oft,  any  place  in  field 
or  farmyard.  Dries  and  cools  125  bu  shelled  corn, 
150  bu.  grain,  1  ton  hay  per  hour.  Simple  >and  cheap 
to  operate.  Complete,  ready  to  run,  $1980  r  .O.li, 
factory  (wheel  assembly  extra).  Write  for  bookiet. 

Automatic 
controls! 

Portable! 

Safe!  ^ 

Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co. 

3305  Republic  Avenue,  Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 
(Branch  of  Arid- Aire  Crain  Dryer  Co.)  


ELEGTRIG  WELDER  nVvous0 

The  “Little  Marvel’’  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Va"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 

_  _ plete  with  everything  —  rods. 

eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
:  '  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
dering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com- 
te  with  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux, 
rry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

IPT.  93.  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


$045 

complete 
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A  proposal  to  use  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  increase  the  sale  of  butter 
caught  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  completely  by  surprise  when 
it  was  presented  by  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson.  But  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  has 
had  a  powerful  “in”  over  at  USD  A 
since  the  change  in  administration, 
seemed  to  be  even  more  off  balance. 

Benson  revealed,  during  testimony 
on  long-range  farm  legislation,  that 
he  has  completely  given  up  on  ideas 
to  sell  off  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  surplus  butter  at  cut-rate 
prices  to  American  housewives.  He 
said  that  such  programs  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  manage,  and  asked 
authority  to  support  butter  prices  in 
“other  ways.”  Quizzed  about  what 
“other  ways”  might  mean,  he  told 
the  Congressmen  he  meant  subsidy 
payments. 

There  were  differences  between 
the  Benson  plan  for  butter  and  the 
Brannan  Plan.  Benson  would  make 
his  payments  to  butter  processors, 
asking  them  in  turn  to  pass  along 
enough  of  the  payments  to  assure  the 
support  price  to  dairy  farmers. 
Brannan  wanted  to  make  his  pay¬ 
ments  directly  to  the  farmers. 

The  Farm  Bureau  was  completely 
at  sea.  It  had  already  been  forced  to 
swallow  hard  when  confronted  with 
Benson’s  Brannan  Plan  for  wool  but, 
after  the  suggestion  for  butter,  it 
decided  to  re-write  history.  It  said  it 
had  never  opposed  subsidy  payments 
as  such,  but  only  high  price  supports. 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  Department  began  a  program 
under  which  it  offered  to  sell  price 
support  supplies  of  butter  abroad  at 
world  market  prices,  and  followed 
this  announcement  with  an  offer  to 
sell  stockpiles  of  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
oats  and  rye  at  world  prices.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  hope  that  signifi¬ 
cant  amounts  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
would  move  into  world  trade  under 
these  programs,  however.  More  suc¬ 
cessful  was  an  offer  to  sell  at  bargain 
prices  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for 
mixing  into  animal  and  poultry  feeds. 

The  modified  two-price  system 
seemed  to  have  the  virtue  of  warding 
off  protests  by  foreign  nations 
against  U.  S.  dumping,  and  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  not  offering  any  attractive 
reason  for  purchase  of  U.  S.  farm 
products. 

The  National  Grange  has  been 
supporting  a  very  similar  program 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  under  the 
Grange  proposal  unrestricted 
amounts  of  U.  S.  farm  produce 
would  move  in  world  trade  at  what¬ 
ever  price  they  would  bring.  USDA’s 
national  farm  advisory  commission 
adopted  this  recommendation  and 
sold  it  to  Secretary  Benson,  but 
other  administration  officials  in  and 
out  of  the  State  Department  said 
that  such  a  program  would  break 
v/orld  market  prices,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  killed  it.  Under  the  Grange  pro¬ 
posal,  each  U.  S.  farmer  would  re¬ 
ceive  cut-to-the-bone  acreage  and 
production  allotments  and  on  this 
portion  of  his  production  would  re¬ 
ceive  supports.  He  could  plant  or 
produce  to  the  limit  if  he  wished, 
however,  with  the  excess  going  only 
into  world  trade  at  whatever  price 
it  would  bring. 

Benson  is  selling  only  commodities 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  already  bought  for  price 
support  purposes,  and  he  is  cutting 
the  price  only  to  the  prevailing  world 
level.  If  world  prices  go  up,  Ben¬ 
son’s  price  would  rise. 

***** 

Although  the  Senate  turned  down 
amendments  to  the  wool  Brannan 
Plan  bill  aimed  at  extending  90  per 
cent  of  parity  price  supports  for  an¬ 
other  year  and  aimed  at  restoring 
Price  support  cuts  on  dairy  products, 


on  the  plea  that  such  amendments 
might  cause  a  presidential  veto  and 
the  wool  bill  should  go  to  the  White  , 
House  by  itself,  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  House  will  not  pass  a  separate 
wool  bill. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committees  are  hard  at  work 
drafting  new  farm  bills.  The  House 
measure,  when  it  comes  out,  will  con¬ 
tain  all  parts  of  the  program  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  favors. 
The  subsidy  payment  authority  for 
wool  may  or  may  not  be  a  part  of 
the  finished  measure,  but  it  probably 
will.  In  any  case,  as  most  Senators 
knew  at  the  time  they  voted  on  the 
amendments  to  the  wool  bill,  the 
White  House  does  not  have  a  chance 
of  getting  that  part  of  its  program 
in  a  separate  measure. 

The  administration  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  Senate  for  flexi¬ 
ble  price  supports,  but  has  made  no 
headway  in  the  House.  If  no  legis¬ 
lation  at  all  is  passed,  the  Anderson 
flexible  price  support  law  will  come 
into  effect  automatically  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Secretary  Benson  has 
said  he  can  “work  with”  the  An¬ 
derson  law.  Despite  administration 
gains,  it  still  appears  that  there  is  a 
narrow  margin  for  an  extension  of 
90  per  cent  of  parity  in  the  Senate, 
although  chances  for  increasing 
dairy  price  support  levels  appear  to 
have  vanished. 

President  Eisenhower  has  been 
very  careful  not  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  he  would  veto  an  extension  of 
90  per  cent,  but  it  seems  certain  that 
he  will.  Such  a  veto  could  not  be 
overridden,  and  therefore  Congress, 
would  be  faced  with  passage  of  the 
administration  program  or  permit¬ 
ting  the  Anderson  Act  to  become 
effective  on  schedule  on  January  1. 
Also,  passage  of  a  farm  bill  probably 
will  come  so  late  in  the  session,  that 
there  will  not  be  time  for  the  passage 
of  substitute  legislation  in  the  event 
a  veto  kills  the  first  bill  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

In  any  case,  the  odds  are  now  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  next  year  unless  the  President 
can  be  persuaded  not  to  veto  in  an 
election  year. 

#  £  £  ij: 

About  3,600,000  operators  of  farms 
(self-employed  farmers  in  the  words 
of  the  bill)  will  come  under  the 
social  security  program  under  terms 
of  a  bill  now  being  made  ready  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Articles  of  interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

©  Were  Water  Is  a  Precious 
Heritage 

By  Henry  S.  Kernan 
©  Success  With  a  Dairy  Farm 
By  Albert  L.  Peake 

•  Cover  Crops  —  the  Vegetable 

Growers’  Friend 
By  M.  T.  Vittum 
©  Pigs  in  the  Pasture 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Undermined  By  Termites? 
By  Louis  Pyenson 

•  Electric  Water  Systems 
By  C.  F.  Craigie,  Jr. 

•  Chickens  As  a  Sideline 
By  Stanley  M.  Kenney 

•  Feeds  for  Range  Pullets 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  A  New  Look  for  Flood  Con¬ 

trol 

By  E.  J.  Beckert  and  R.  A. 
Gallinger 
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This  brand  name 
on  lumber 


also  helps  farmers 


cmCMmep 


WITH 

LUMBER-BUILT  EQUIPMENT 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTER  AND  FEEDER 

—  Light  and  strong  .  .  .  easily  moved.  This 
is  a  valuable  piece  of  equipment  which 
can  be  economically  built  with  lumber. 


RANGE  NEST  HOUSE  — Easy  to  build 
with  plywood  and  standard  lumber  items, 
this  house  teaches  pullets  to  use  nests.  It 
saves  those  early  eggs  which  usually  are 


RANGE  WATERER— Holds  50  gallons  of 
water — maintains  water-level  in  trough 
automatically.  A  great  time-saver  for 
poultry  raisers,  yet  inexpensive  and  easy 
to  build. 


ADJUSTABLE  RANGE  FEEDER— This 
model  grows  with  the  flock  .  .  .  feeding 
height  is  easy  to  raise.  Simple  plans  are 
available  from  your  Weyerhaeuser  4- 
Square  Lumber  Dealer. 


The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
Offers  243  Plans  to  Increase  Income  and  Save  Time 

You  can  gain  the  benefits  of  modern  equipment — 
and  save  money — by  quickly  building  your  own 
equipment  items  from  plans  shown  in  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  There  are 
many  types  of  self-feeders  for  livestock  and  poultry 
—plus  special  items  ranging  from  farrowing  crates 
to  hay  racks  and  cattle  guards. 

See  these  plans— plus  plans  for  over  200  large, 
expertly-designed  farm  service  buildings  —  in  the 
big  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
portfolio  at  the  office  of  your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer. 


FREE  BOOK 

Mail  coupon  today  for 
your  copy  of  this  valuable 
64-page  book  of  modern, 
chore-saving  buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  RNY'654 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  I,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Modern  Homes 
and  Buildings  for  the  Farm”. 
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City _ 


_ State _ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year — Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Dealers’  Profits  Soar 
to  New  Heights 

IT  would  even  be  difficult  for  the  man  on 
the  flying  trapeze  to  hold  a  candle  to  the 
profits  of  the  big  milk  companies.  Their  profits 
continue  to  soar  through  the  air  with  a  much 
greater  ease  than  was  ever  displayed  by  the 
traditional  acrobat. 

Last  year  saw  sales  and  profits  of  both 
National  Dairy  and  Borden  rise,  once  again, 
to  all-time  highs,  and  this  in  the  face  of  de¬ 
clining  farm  prices. 

National  Dairy’s  sales  amounted  to  $1,232,- 
125,776,  on  which  the  company  earned,  before 
taxes  and  depreciation,  a  profit  of  $116,108,169. 
This  represented  a  return  of  9.4  per  cent  on 
sales,  and  was  15  per  cent  above  1952  profit. 

Borden’s  record  was  equally  impressive, 
though  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale.  Its  sales 
rose  to  $792,381,721,  and  profit,  before  taxes 
and  depreciation,  amounted  to  $65,501,155 — a 
return  of  8.3  per  cent  on  sales  and  18  per  cent 
higher  than  1952  profit. 

The  net  profit  of  the  two  companies  for  the 
past  three  years,  after  taxes  ( $62,758,000  for 
National  Dairy  and  $31,942,640  for  Borden  in 
1953)  and  depreciation  ($22,513,197  for 
National  Dairy  and  $13,294,359  for  Borden  in 
1953),  is  as  follows: 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 

Products  Corp.  Company 


1953  .  $30,837,169  $20,264,156 

1952  .  $27,799,252  $17,667,137 

1951  $25,999,355  $18,080,371 


As  a  result  of  last  year’s  highly  successful 
operations,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  value  of 
the  stock  of  both  these  companies  should  have 
increased  substantially  since  early  1953.  Shares 
of  National  Dairy  have  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half  increased  over  $718,000,000  in  value.  The 
Borden  stock  has  not  shown  quite  as  substan¬ 
tial  an  increase  —  only  $44,150,000. 

The  usual  custom  of  these  companies,  when 
reporting  record  sales  and  profits,  is  to  shed 
sweetness  and  light  but  say  nothing.  The  1953 
report  of  National  Dairy  was  no  exception  to 
that  general  rule.  However,  Mr.  Montague, 
Borden  president,  tipped  his  hand  to  such  an 
extent  that  dairy  farmers  will  be  interested  in 
a  few  of  his  choicer  comments: 

“Aiding  the  efforts  of  our  people  was  the 
most  favorable  economic  and  political  climate 
that  the  country  had  enjoyed  in  many  years. 
The  influence  of  this  climate  on  our  business 
should  not  be  underrated.  ...” 

“Many  forecasts  point  to  somewhat  less 
prosperous  times  for  business  generally.  We 
do  not  share  this  pessimism  insofar  as  the 
food  industry  is  concerned.  ...” 

“As  farm  prices  declined  we  recovered 
some  margins  that  had  been  lost  while  these 
prices  were  rising.” 

The  Borden  report  also  emphasized  a  sharp 
increase  in  cheese  sales,  an  increase  in  ice 
cream  consumption,  and  greater  success  in 
chemical  activities. 

Our  purpose  in  calling  attention  each  year 
to  the  profit  records  of  these  two  milk  compa¬ 


nies  is  not  to  criticize  and  inveigh  against  big 
profits  as  such.  Any  company,  whether  it 
makes  automobiles  or  soaps  or  toys,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  as  large  a  legitimate  profit  on  opera¬ 
tions  as  it  can  possibly  earn.  And  milk 
companies  are  also  entitled  to  their  profits. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  that  the  lion’s  share  of  any  operation 
should  be  gobbled  up  by  one  segment  of  a 
business  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
another  equally  important  segment  of  the 
same  business.  The  milk  business  is  perhaps 
the  most  glaring  of  this  inequity  of  interest, 
as  is  constantly  evidenced  by  the  comparative 
profit  records  of  dealers  and  producers.  Facts 
like  these  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  by 
dairymen  and  their  spokesmen  when  it  comes 
to  negotiating  —  to  the  limited  extent  now 
permitted  —  about  the  price  of  milk  to  be 
paid  by  dealers  to  producers. 


Two  Surprises  (?)  for  Dairymen 

THERE  were  two  recent  incidents  in  the 
New  York  milkshed  —  disconnected  but 
very  similar  —  that  may,  at  first  glance,  have 
surprised  dairy  farmers.  Actually,  they  were 
not  surprises  at  all. 

The  first  was  the  protest  made  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  management  against  the  Federal 
Government’s  threat  to  suspend  the  Milk  Order 
if  the  recent  Class  III  price  amendment  were 
not  approved  by  producers.  For  some  years  now, 
government  officials  have  taken  the  position 
that,  if  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Order  is 
defeated  in  a  producer  referendum,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  no  alternative  but  to 
suspend  the  Order;  the  argument  being  that, 
since  every  amendment  is  presumed  “to  effect¬ 
uate  the  purpose”  of  the  law,  the  defeat  of 
an  amendment  is  equivalent  to  a  disregard  of 
the  statute’s  intent.  The  League  management 
was  opposed  to  the  Class  III  decision  recom¬ 
mended  by  Washington  because  it  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  as  drastic  a  reduction  of  the  Class  III 
producer  price  as  they  desired.  The  manage¬ 
ment  therefore  decided  to  let  their  producers 
vote  individually  on  the  amendment — a  privi¬ 
lege  rarely,  if  ever,  accorded  to  League  mem¬ 
bers — with  the  idea  that  the  amendment  might 
thus  be  defeated,  yet  with  no  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  management  for  the  result. 
But  the  plan  backfired  when  once  again  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Order  might  be  suspended  if 
the  amendment  was  not  approved.  So  the 
League  management,  fearing  the  loss  of  the 
Order  —  which  has  been  very  good  to  them  — 
reversed  its  position  and  voted  “yes”  for  the 
entire  membership.  At  the  same  time  the 
management  issued  a  blast  against  government 
interference  which  it  never  refuses  when  it 
operates  in  favor  of  the  League.  Technically, 
however,  the  management  was  completely 
correct  in  its  present  position.  There  is  serious 
doubt  that  the  law  would  be  interpreted  as 
rumored;  otherwise,  producers  would  never 
have  any  freedom  of  choice,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  original  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  law.  The  industry  is  therefore 
entitled  to  a  clear  official  interpretation  from 
Washington  on  this  point. 

The  other  interesting  incident  happened  just 
two  weeks  ago  when  New  York’s  Governor 
Dewey  urged  people  to  switch  from  coffee  to 
milk  at  least  once  a  day.  His  reason:  that 
there  was  now  a  surplus  of  milk  in  the  State. 
Everyone,  except  the  Brazilian  ambassador, 
applauded  the  Governor’s  position,  and  well 
they  might  because  it  was  a  perfectly  logical 
and  sound  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Governor 
of  a  prominent  dairy  State.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  little  logic  in  the  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Dewey  for  his  first  public  statement  on  the 
subject.  Ever  since  cows  were  made,  there 
has  always  been  a  flush  of  milk  in  the  Spring, 
or,  as  some  call  it,  a  surplus.  Yet  the  Governor 
talked  as  though  a  flush  has  cropped  up  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history. 

On  the  face  of  it,  these  two  incidents  were 
surprising:  the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  pro¬ 
fessing  to  further  the  cause  of  the  New  York 
dairy  farmer.  But,  motives  considered,  they  are 
not  really  surprising  at  all.  The  League  made 
its  protest  only  because  the  management  dis¬ 
approved  the  proposed  amendment  but  did 
not  want  to  say  so  in  so  many  words.  And  the 


Governor,  who  has  been  startingly  derelict  in 
his  duty  toward  dairymen,  thought  he  would 
try  to  pose  as  their  “champion  for  a  day”  be¬ 
cause  no  voter  grows  coffee  in  New  York  State. 

The  motives  of  the  sponsors  may  not  have 
been  pure,  but  each  cause  is  a  good  one  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  some  real  good  may  come 
out  of  it  all. 


What’s  Sauce  for  the  Goose  .  .  . 

I  was  amazed  at  the  inconsistency  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  your  last  issue.  In  one  column  you 
condemn  the  National  Farmers  Union  for  its  de¬ 
mands  of  government  help  for  farmers.  In  the 
next  column  you  condemn  Congress  for  backing 
Secretary  Benson’s  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  dairy 
business  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  government 
purchases  of  butter  have  already  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  our  butter  market,  probably  forever. 

I  can  agree  with  you  that  the  support  prices  on 
grain  should  have  been  reduced  simultaneously 
but,  if  we  are  not  to  lose  our  freedom  entirely, 
the  government  must  get  out  of  agriculture  and 
the  start  that  has  been  made  is  a  good  sign. 

I  belong  to  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 
and  our  membership  of  nearly  three  thousand  is 
almost  unanimous  in  support  of  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son’s  position.  t.  a.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

If  T.  A.  P.  will  reread  both  these  editorials, 
he  will,  we  are  confident,  find  no  inconsistency. 

It  is  one  thing  to  look  to  the  government 
for  help  and  support  at  all  times,  and  quite 
another  to  object  to  the  lowering  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  one  group  while  holding  them  high 
for  another  group  with  whom  the  first  group 
must  necessarily  deal.  T.  A.  P.  himself  agrees 
with  that  position  and  that  is  all  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  columns,  as  strongly  as  we 
could  on  behalf  of  the  northeastern  dairy 
farmer. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  always  stood  four¬ 
square  against  government  interference  in  any 
form  of  private  enterprise,  whether  it  be  agri¬ 
culture  or  business.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
since  price  supports  are  still  with  us,  we  must 
continue  to  live  with  them,  all  the  while  urging 
their  gradual  abandonment.  If  dairy  price 
supports  are  to  be  lowered,  as  they  should  be, 
let  us  by  all  means  do  so;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  price  supports  on  feed  grains  should 
also  be  lowered. 

There  is  just  as  much  evil  in  discrimination 
as  there  is  in  price  supports. 


Lost  Word 

ORDS,  like  other  things  that  careless 
people  use,  sometimes  get  lost.  There 
is  one  word  that  seems  to  have  been  completely 
lost  or  forgotten  by  Americans  of  our  day  and 
age.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  perfectly  meaningful  and  expres¬ 
sive  word.  It  can  express  something  of  peace, 
serenity,  sweetness  and  light  in  the  lives  of 
men,  and  in  the  conduct  of  nations. 

Many  of  us  are  always  on  the  alert  to  hear 
this  word  used  in  the  speeches  and  addresses 
of  our  public  officials,  but  we  cannot  recall 
having  heard  it  used  of  late.  We  wonder  why. 
Possibly  because  it  does  not  fit  easily  in  the 
speeches  that  are  principally  charges  and 
countercharges,  accusations  and  answers, 
criminations  and  countercriminations.  Such 
speeches  are  not  the  best  efforts  of  statesmen 
and  orators,  but  this  is  not  an  age  of  great 
statemanship  or  of  great  oratory. 

This  lost  word  was  formerly  on  the  tongues 
of  the  great  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow 
men.  It  was  known  and  used  by  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  senators,  and  eminent  jurists 
from  the  highest  benches.. 

It  was  formerly  known  and  used  by  patriots 
and  statesmen,  men  who  could  rise  above  mere 
ambition,  petty  quarrels  and  bickerings.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  familiar  word  to  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  our  nation,  for  they 
used  it  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  guessed  that  the 
word  is  “tranquillity.”  The  preamble  put  it 
thus:  “to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.”  The 
fathers  and  founders  would  insure  it,  but  to¬ 
day  it  seems  that  we  have  let  the  insurance 
lapse. 


“He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God.”  —  11  Sam.  23:3. 
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Tussle  With  Power  Co. 

A  few  issues  back  in  your  Farm 
Work  Shop  column  was  an  item  on 
“Cost  of  Generating  Plant.”  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  of  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  on  an  almost  identical  matter. 

For  years  I  tried  to  get  a  power 
line  to  my  place  about  3,000  feet 
away  from  the  main  line.  I  received 
a  lot  of  evasive  answers.  Finally, 
two  years  ago,  I  went  to  see  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  power  company 
personally.  He  told  me  that  I  could 
get  the  power  line  constructed,  but 
1  would  have  to  secure  the  right  of- 
way  from  a  neighbor  to  put  some 
poles  on  his  property  and  that  I 
would  have  to  pay  them  the  sum  of 
$1,150  for  construction  of  the  line.  I 
was  flabbergasted  when  I  heard  that 
sum.  For  the  next  few  days  I  thought 
the  whole  thing  out.  I  sent  him  a 
letter  asking  a  few  questions,  as 
follows:  “Since  I  would  be  charged 
for  the  full  amount  of  line  construc¬ 
tion,  1)  who  would  be  the  owner  of 
the  line?  2)  who  would  decide  if  in 
the  future  someone  else  wanted 
power  off  the  line  for  which  I  paid? 
3)  who  would  service  the  line  in  case 
of  a  breakdown?” 

In  a  very  short  time,  I  received  the 
answers  to  my  questions.  I  was  told 
that  the  company  would  be  the  sole 
owner,  etc.,  and  that  they  would 
charge  me  only  for  that  part  of  the 
line  over  my  property,  amounting  to 
$405.  Well,  that  was  a  lot  better.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  wind  shifted,  I  just  sat 
tight,  as  I  had  a  four-cylinder  auto¬ 
matic  plant  which  supplied  me  with 
the  power  I  needed,  but  at  twice  the 
cost  of  commercial  power — not  figur¬ 
ing  wear  and  tear,  but  my  distrust 
towards  the  power  company  was 
aroused.  In  the  meantime,  someone 
“in  the  know”,  not  a  lawyer,  tipped 
me  off  to  a  clause  in  the  regulations 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Public  Service 
Commission  to  the  effect  that,  when 
there  is  a  request  for  electric  current 
for  moi’e  than  one  meter,  no  line 
construction  fee  can  be  charged.  I 
had  a  foundation  ready  next  to  my 
own  house,  intending  to  rent  the  new 
one  during  the  summer  months.  Well, 
in  my  application  to  the  power 
company,  I  called  it  a  summer  camp 
and,  before  I  could  say  “Jack  Robin¬ 
son”,  I  had  a  shiny  brand  new  5,000- 
volt  high  tension  line  right  up  to 
the  house.  No,  the  company  hasn’t 
gone  broke  up  to  this  time.  I  have  a 
minimum  charge  of  $2.00  per  meter 
for  a  two  months’  period  and,  if  I 
use  more  than  that,  I  will  be 
charged. 

I  think  I  should  pass  this  infor¬ 
mation  along  to  the  party  who  asked 
this  question  because  he  might  want 
to  follow  my  example;  or  they  could 
give  an  acre  of  land  to  someone  they 
know  with  the  intention  of  building 
a  home.  Presto!  then-  problem  would 
be  solved.  As  to  the  point  of  ethics, 
well  the  company  in  my  case  didn’t 
have  any  special  scruple  when  they 
asked  me  for  $1,150.  t.  m. 

New  York 


better  to  be  safe 


There  go  his  profits 
Into  a  ditch 
No  safety  lock 
On  his  trailer  hitch. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


The  Oliver  33  Self-propelled  Combine. 


You’ll  really  roll  up  the  acres  with  your 


You’ll  have  the  SPEEDS  for  it — six  speeds  forward — 
independent  of  threshing  speed.  Or  get  Vari-Draulic 
Drive  (optional)  and  have  constant  threshing  power  at 
any  ground  speed. 


You’ll  have  the  CAPACITY  you  need:  a  10,  12,  or  14-foot 
header  that  wades  through  heavy  stands.  Has  9-inch 
“give”  for  rough  ground,  up-and-down  slats  that  can’t 
shatter  grain. 


see  your 


and  SAVE! 


You’ll  have  the  STABILITY  to  “keep  ’er  rolling”  on  side- 
hills — low-mounted  tank  and  engine  help  you  hug  the 
ground.  Live  axle  drive  for  uphill  work... no  chains  to 
snap. 


Looking  for  a  PULL-TYPE  combine?  Be  sure  to  look  at  the 
Oliver  15,  a  versatile  “six-footer”  that  harvests  more 
than  100  crops.  Great  with  Oliver’s  Direct  Drive  PTOl 


The  OLI VTR  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street  □  I  farm . acres 

Chicago  6,  Illinois  □  1  am  a  student 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklet  I  have  checked: 

□  Oliver  33  Self-Propelled  Combine 

□  Oliver  15  Pull-Type  Combine 


tss 


Name . . 

( Please  Print ) 

K.R . County. 


Post  Office . State. 


June  5,  1954 
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More  Milk 

PROFIT 

with 


MASTER  MILKER  — | 

I 


Write  for  free  folder,  plus  results 
of  sssentifie  milker  survey. 


Cleaner,  richer  Milk 
with  LESS  WORK 

Why  do  dairymen  by  the  thousands 
report  MORE  satisfaction  with  Hin- 
man  Milkers?  It’s  because  Hinman’s 
S-O-O-T-H-l-N-C 

10’'  Low  Vacuum  action  gives  More 
Milk — gives  it  faster — Milks  out  Drier. 
And  you  don’t  have  to  Tie  the  machine 
to  the  cow!  Hinman  refuses  to  wear  out 
—thousands  still  working  after  20  years. 
Prove  it  for  Yourself — 

See  your  Hinman  dealer  for  a 
Free  Trial  on  your  own  cows. 


k  Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  1 
J&Dept.  RN.-6  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

|  f  NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

HINMAN— Close  to  50  years  of  w 

Specialized  Milker  Experience 


WOOD-WARMTH 
WOOD-FLAVOR 
WOOD  — ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  —  UNADILLA 

Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  silage’' 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a 
permanent  finish  for  your  Una¬ 
dilla.  Hundreds  of  steel  dowels 
help  your  Unadilla  stand  up 
against  wind  and  now  your 
Unadilla  can  be  factory-creo¬ 
soted  to  stand  up  against  time. 
Send  for  catalog  and  facts  on 
Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  O -86,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


C0WPOX*-  RINGWORM 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
deep-penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
producing  bacteria  and  com- 
mon  fungus  infections.'  4  oz. 
bottle  $1.00  at  dealers’  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


BLU-KOTE 


BROWER^ 


Ifii 

BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  $ 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today I 
Brower  IVIfg.,  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  111. 


IAS  Y 
TERMS 
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Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Frequent  rotation  of  grazing  areas  helps  greatly  in  controlling  internal  parasites  of  sheep.  Getting  them  in  the 
orchard  for  some  early  grass  is  a  good  practice.  These  deep  bodied,  medium-wool  ewes  and  their  husky  lambs 

are  doing  well  in  the  orchard  of  William  Heyn,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Livestock  Parasites  Are  Expensive  Boarders 

In  festation  of  our  livestock  by  parasites  results  in 
not  just  sickness  and  death 9  but  a  hidden  drain 
on  growth  and  gains ,  on  production  and  profits • 


HERE  is  a  new  science — eco¬ 
nomic  parasitology.  Most 
farmers  are  familiar  with 
economic  entomology,  whose 
disciples  are  able  to  predict 
the  time  and  place  of  grass¬ 
hopper  plagues  and  the 
northern  march  of  the  screwworm 
fly.  Without  losing  sight  of  signifi¬ 
cant  details  of  insect  structure  and 
physiology,  economic  entomologists 
have  somehow  learned  to  scan  large 
geographical  areas  and  to  recognize 
their  insects  as  invading  hordes  ca¬ 
pable  of  causing  measurable  destruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Hog  Roundworm 


Let  us  see  what  the  economical 
parasitologist  would  do  with  the 
large  roundworm  of  swine,  ascaris. 
He  would  first  get  the  figure  for 
swine  in  the  United  States,  54  mil¬ 
lion,  and  second,  a  conservative  es¬ 
timate  of  average  parasite  load,  10 
worms.  Now  he  sharpens  his  pencil 
and  loosens  up  his  slide  rule.  Fifty- 
four  million  times  ten  is  540  million 
worms.  At  10  grams  per  worm,  we 
have  over  10  million  pounds  of  round- 
worms  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
only  a  modest  poundage  as  modern 
production  goes  these  days  but  a 
sizable  crop  at  that  when  one  stops 
to  think  it  was  produced  from  micro¬ 
scopic  eggs  with  ordinary  swine  ra¬ 
tions. 

But  our  statistics-minded  parasit¬ 
ologist  is  just  getting  warmed  up.  He 
learns  that  a  happily  mated  and  well- 
fed  female  roundworm  gives  forth 
200,000  microscopic  eggs  per  day.  Al¬ 
lowing  a  moderate  reproductive  per¬ 
iod  of  150  days  for  each  of  the  270 
million  females,  we  get  an  annual 
production  of  eight  million  billion 
eggs.  A  single  egg  weighs  less  than 
one-10-millionth  of  a  gram,  but  the 
year’s  crop  comes  to  over  700  tons,  or 
nearly  3  million  8-oz.  cans,  if  we  were 
to  pack  it  like  shad  roe. 

Obviously  this  living  mass  requires 
food  for  growth,  maintenance  and 


reproduction.  Its  food  comes  ultim¬ 
ately  from  the  feed  the  farmer  feeds 
his  hogs;  during  adolescence  and 
sexual  maturity  these  worms  are  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  by  pig.  No  one 
knows  exactly  the  feed  consumption 
for  our  annual  ascarid  crop,  but  if 
it  were  10  million  pounds  of  pig  we 
were  raising  instead,  we  would  need 
20,000  tons  of  feed. 

Visible  and  Invisible  Injury 

But  parasites  do  more  than  eat  and 
reproduce.  They  damage  their  hosts 
in  various  ways:  they  retard  growth, 
produce  pathological  symptoms  and 
disease  and  sometimes  kill  outright. 
This  damage  is  what  has  been  so 
hard  to  measure  and  to  correlate 
with  parasite  numbers,  except  when, 
for  example,  a  parasite  infestation 
lays  out  dead  pigs  for  us  to  count. 
Invading  larval  worms  attack  the 
lungs  and  wreck  the  liver.  Labored 
breathing  and  harsh  coughing  are 
charactistic  of  this  invading  phase  of 
infection.  Pneumonia  often  follows. 

But  most  important  from  the  over¬ 
all  economic  standpoint  is  the  fact 
that  worm  infestations  retard  growth, 
that  they  cause  unthrifty  pigs.  In  a 
way,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  injurious¬ 
ness  of  parasites  is  not  expressed 
oftener  in  mpre  spectacular  fashion. 
Parasitic  disease,  being  insidious,  is 
too  easily  overlooked  as  a  cause  of 
unthriftiness.  Nearly  all  pigs  in  a 
herd  are  likely  to  be  parasitized  at 
some  time,  and  there  is  often  not 
enough  contrast  between  the  sick 
and  well  to  catch  the  farmer’s  eye. 
When  a  farmer’s  pigs  are  neither  ap¬ 
parently  sick  nor  well  and  he  him¬ 
self  has  probably  never  seen  a  para¬ 
site-free  herd  anyway  as  a  basis  for 
comparison,  he  is  apt  to  accept  medi¬ 
ocre  growth  for  good  and  fail  to 
recognize  his  loss,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  cause. 

Roundworms  Retard  Growth 

Dr.  L.  A.  Spindler  of  the  USDA 
took  a  healthy  swing  at  answering  the 


question  as  to  what  extent  large 
roundworms  inhibit  the  growth  of 
pigs.  Eight  littermate,  worm-free 
weanlings  were  kept  in  separate 
pens;  four  were  fed  ascarid  eggs  and 
four  were  kept  as  untreated  con¬ 
trols.  The  pigs  were  observed  for 
four  months  and  then  were  weighed, 
slaughtered,  and  examined  for  par¬ 
asites.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
the  four  uninfested  pigs,  as  expected, 
had  no  worms;  the  four  infested  pigs 
harbored,  respectively  12,  20,  39,  and 
109  ascarids.  The  uninfested  pigs 
made  relatively  good  weight  gains 
during  the  test,  an  average  of  0.8 
pound  per  day. 

This  test  showed  that  roundworms 
reduce  weight  gains,  Also  it  suggests 
that  depression  of  growth  is  correl¬ 
ated  v/ith  the  severity  of  the  para¬ 
sitic  infestation,  the  latter  being 
indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the 
number  of  adult  worms  present.  The 
whole  infestation,  of  course,  spans 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  post  mor¬ 
tem  examination  and  includes  the 
invasion  of  the  lungs  by  the  larval 
worms  as  well  as  the  occupalion  of 
the  intestinal  canal  by  the  adult 
worms. 

Cattle  Nematode  Worms 

On  this  subject,  we  must  consider 
our  93  million  cattle  and  their  gas¬ 
trointestinal  nematode  worms,  the 
average  infestation  estimated  at 
1,000  of  these  almost  microscopic 
parasites.  It  takes  about  2,000  to 
make  up  the  weight  of  one  pig  worm, 
but  even  so  our  annual  cattle  worm 
crop  comes  to  over  800.000  pounds. 
These  bantamweights  are  prolific 
and  shower  our  pastures  with  180 
tons  of  their  microscopic  eggs  an¬ 
nually. 

The  board  bill  of  these  parasites 
is  great,  because,  rather  than  feed 
parasites  out  of  the  feed  bag,  we 
manufacture  their  special  diet  in  the 
expensive  process  of  making  beef 

(Continued  on  Page  400) 


John  Staby,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


If  brood  sows  and  their  pigs  are  allowed  outdoors  on  good  pasture,  they  keep  in  better  health  and  make  faster 
and  more  economical  gains  than  if  kept  in  dry  lot.  These  prolific  Duroc  sov?s  and  their  pigs  find  the  grass  to 

their  liking  on  the  farm  of  C.  C.  Taylor,  Lawtoris,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


$4493  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

are  offered  to  exhibitors  of 
naturally  or  artificially  sired 
daughters  of  NY  ABC  Sires,  of 
all  five  major  dairy  breeds,  in 
the  fourth  annual  competitive 

CATTLE  SHOW 

to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
14th  Annual  Meeting  of  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative. 


AUGUST  6  and  7 


at  NYABC  Headquarters,  Judd 
Falls  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Entry 
deadline:  July  20.  Get  premium 
list,  rules  and  entry  blanks  from 
your  local  NYABC  technician  in 
New  York  or  Western  Vermont, 


Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc, 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Eleventh  Annual  New  Y ork  State 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

SHOW  &  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1954 

SHOW  8:30  A.  M.  —  SALE  TIME  12:30  P.  M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Suffolk  Shropshire  Oxford 
Hampshire  Dorset  Columbia 
Corriedale  Cheviot  Montadale 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

For  Catalog  Write: 

JOSEPH  LAWSON 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARMS 

New  Milford  Conn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

PRIVATE  TREATY 

REDUCTION 

SALE 

All  Bred  Females,  Many 
With  Calves  at  Side 
by  Eileenmere  1026  and 
Rebred. 

Popular  Families  at  Farmers’  Prices 


—  SIXTH  ANNUAL- 

KEYSTONE  STUD  RAM  SALE 

FARM  SHOW  BLDG.  HARRiSBURG,  P/ 

June  18  8c  19,  1954 
0=530  a,  m. 

Hampshires  —  Shropshires  —  Dorset 
Cheviots — Suffolks — Corriedales 
Soutlulowns  —  Montadales 

For  Catalogues,’  Write  to  — 

MRS.  FRANK  A.  REED,  Sec’y 

PINE  ROAD,  FOX  CHASE,  PHILA.  II,  PA 

— _ GUINEA  PIGS 


PRnr.nr,  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

LROpuCJNG  FAMILIES,  1  Male  5  Females  $7.50 
RART,  BOX  174,  R.  I,  E.  AMHERST,  N.  Y. 

_ _ _ GOATS _ 

mMi/KE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
nAibs,  M“nR'Iy  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
yaiRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


mTrrr  REGISTERED  SHETLANDS  - 

t„weANLINGS  BY  CHAMPIONS.  $200  to  $450. 
'ey  Show  Prospects  and  Breeding  Stock. 

Wn  r>  o,,  ®ur  PONIES  love  children. 

Lu  SHAMROCK  FARM,  SO.  BYFIELD,  MASS. 


Tueta  vou  write  advertisers  mentii 
*  tie  Ktiral  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  g 
Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


June  5, 


1954 


Coming  Livestock  Soles 

June  5  —  Southdown  Sheep  Sale, 
C.  M.  Kindoll  Farm,  Wheatley,  Ky. 

June  5  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

June  5  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Tri-County  Jersey  Club,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

June  7  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Paxon  Hollow  Farm,  Media,  Pa. 

June  9-10  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  300th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

June  10  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania  Special,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

June  12  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Dairyland  Festival,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

June  14  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Dunwalke  Farm,  Inc.,  Far  Hills, 
N.  J. 

June  17  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  137th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

June  17  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Annual  Jersey  Show  and 
Sale  at  Far  Hills,  June  5 

Many  herds  of  the  Jersey  breed  of 
cattle  from  Rhode  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  are  expected  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  Jersey  show  to 
be  held  June  5  at  the  Far  Hills,  N.  J., 
Fairgrounds.  Edward  T.  Oleski, 
Secretary  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Co¬ 
operative  Assn.,  points  out  that  this 
is  one  of  the  oldest  shows  of  its  kind 
and  in  the  past  has  attracted  entries 
that  later  went  on  to  win  in  large 
national  shows. 

The  judge  will  be  Arthur 
McKeown,  Manager  of  Don  Head 
Farms,  Ontario,  Canada.  Judging  will 
start  at  9  a.  m.  with  classes  for  junior 
and  senior  exhibitors.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  beginning  at  one  o’clock,  about 
35  select  Jersey  cattle  will  be  offered 
for  sale,  with  consignments  from 
breeders  within  and  outside  the 
State.  George  LaFever  of  Duke 
Fai-ms,  Somerville,  is  chairman  of 
the  sale  and  show  committee.  Other 
members  are  Warren  Gerow,  Eaton- 
town;  Ronald  O.  Gubelman,  White- 
house;  C.  S.  Holgren,  Morristown, 
and  Paul  Spann,  Far  Hills. 


“I  hate  to  think  of  growing  up  to 
meet  quotas.” 


SHEEP 


SALE-20  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

2  YEARLING  RAMS  •  4  YEARLING  EWES 
4  AGED  EWES  •  3  RAM  LAMBS  • 

7  EWE  LAMBS 

Excellent  breeding.  Outstanding  individuals. 
Will  sell  as  a  flock  or  ind.vidual  ly. 
Priced  Right. 

CHARLES  E.  FLINT 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  WELLSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON.  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write,' or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE  PA. 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 

_ _ LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 

Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Black  Curly  Karakul  Lambs  for  PETS  —  picturesque, 
affectionate,  gentle  animals  amusing  interesting  to 
children  and  adults.  Breeders  yearlings  and  older. 
Attractive  Blue  Ribbon  Specimens. 


WANTED 


CHOICE  SPRING  LAMBS  60  POUNDS  AND  UP 
At  Top  Chicago  Prices  For  Comparable  Grades. 

CONNECTICUT  PACKING  CO.,  INC., 
BLOOMFIELD,  CONN. _ Telephone  Chapel  2-5521 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 


REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES.  16  aged  2  to  5  vrS. 
with  23  lambs  included  at  $35.00  each;  also  37 
Yearlings  and  2-year  olds  at  $30.00  each. 

GLENN  A.  BASS,  MARIETTA,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  KARAKULS  - 

SHEEP  and  LAMBS 


R.  W.  CONRAN, 


AVON.  CONN. 


LIVESTOCK  /.  FOR  SALE 

At  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  Stocker 
and  Feeder  Set-ups  In  the  State 

After  20  years  of  experience  in  buying  Stocker  and  Feeder  cattle  we 
can  supply  with  anything  in  the  beef  cattle  line  you  want  either  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus  or  Shorthorns,  Steers  and  Heifers.  We  can  sell  you  truck 
loads  or  car  loads  which  ever  you  may  want.  We  have  offices  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Denver  so  to  furnish  you  with  either  Northwest 
or  Southwest  cattle  whichever  you  men  desire.  Take  advantage  of 
our  experience  in  the  cattle  business.  Cattle  on  hand  at  all  time?,. 


Licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


BACHRACH  COMPANY 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  TELEPHONE  54  or  62 


450  Hereford.  Feeder  Calves  450 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OCTO  BER- NO  VEM  BER  DELIVERY 
Visit  Our  Farms  This  Summer  and  See  Our  Entire  Beef  Cattle  Operation.. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  PHONE:  218 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  S  FOR  SALE 
20  YEARLING  BULLS  30  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  600  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  200  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 
EUGENE  P  FORRESTEL _  MEDINA.  NEW  YORK 


farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That's  true  because,  even  _ _ 

if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER¬ 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


DUE  TO  ILL  HEALTH  AM  FORCED  TO  SELL 
my  small  dairy  of  REGISTERED  JERSEYS,  NINE 
MILKING,  A  BULL— all  first  calf  and  bred  back 
for  Fall.  Test  5-5.  Telephone  4-8036 

E.  A.  BLATCHLEY 

R.  D.  I. _ BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  ABERDlEN-ANGUS  DISPERSAL 

BULLS,  HEIFERS  AND  COWS,  ALSO  SOME 
FtEDER  STEERS  REASONABLY  PRICED 

Brae  Head  Farm  •  Schooley’s  Mt,,  New  Jersey 

_ PHONE:  HACKETTSTOWN  726 _ 

Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Herd 

For  sale  because  of  labor  problems.  40  cows  of  uni¬ 
form  breeding,  many  with  calves  already.  Advance 
Choice  Domino  blood.  $395.00  per  cow.  Write: 
EUGENE  TAYLOR, 

SOMERSET  FARM,  EAST  MILLSTONE,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS  and  COWS 
Open  Heifers.  Popular  Families  and  Pedigrees. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK _ CHATHAM  26491 

-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

POLLED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 

Excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  one  or 
several  fine  calves,  heifers,  or  cows  at 
favorable  prices.  Owner  reducing  herd. 
Domino  bloodlines,  well  marked,  with  good 
conformation  and  growth.  TB  and  Bangs 
Accredited. 

Windy  Hill  Farm  Bedminsier,  IV.  J. 

PHONE:  PEAPACK  8-0216 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Bull  Calves,  Yearlings-Beauties. 
0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


©YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  Sc  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - - 

Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  and  Proven  Boar 
HERRS  YORKSHIRE  FARM,  GORDONVILLE,  PA. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H  LUTZ  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS:  Spring  Pigs,  Either 
sex.  Unrelated  pairs  or  trios.  Best  bloodlines. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEW  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


TOP  QUA  LSTY  YOUIVG  PIGS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD.  WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS. 
We  have  a  few  ready.  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM, 
LEXINGTON.  MASS.  PHONE:  9-1085 


RABBITS 


Jk  RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 


I* 


1§»S 


OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 


* 


Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
*,  The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
?  -FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

STOCK. 

Illustrated  Book 


Know  the  Facts 


Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rightl 

American  Raabit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHAMPAGNE  D’ARGENJS 

Breeding  stock  available.  Juniors,  Intermediates  and 
Seniors.  Does  and  Bucks  out  of  proven  registered  does. 
D.  Milewski,  82  Old  Commack  Rd.,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLAS,  For  Food,  Fur  and  Profit. 
Free  Literature.  HARTMAN.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 
FLEM.  GIANTS:  6  weeks.  About  3  "Pounds  $2.00. 
Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  IYIGNSEY,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS:  Three  year  old  son  of 

Eileenmere  1032nd  and  out  of  Ankeny  Miss  Burgess 
21st.  I  three  year  old  Blackbird  Heifer  safe  in  calf 
to  above  herd  sire,  and  she  a  daughter  of  Hothers 
Bardolier  5th.  I  six  months  old  future  herd  sire  son 
of  Ankonian  3501st  and  he  the  $58  CC«  son  of  Home- 
place  Eileenmere  999-35th.  These  are  the  last  three 
animals  I  have  left  after  disposing  of  my  select  herd 
of  Angus  and  I  am  prepared  to  make  someone  a  good 
buy  on  these  animals.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to  give 
these  animals  a  good  home,  write  or  te.ephoue: 
WM.  WILSON,  56  FELLS  RD,,  VERCN  A,  N .  J. 

HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE  FOR  SATE 

Purebred  Calves,  Heifers,  Cows,  and  Bulls.  CM  R 
and  Domino  bloodlines.  Good  type,  color,  and  nrewth. 
Also  2  Holstein  bred  heifers  due  this  Fall.  TB  and 
Bangs  free.  HIGH  TIME  FARM. 

LAMINGTON  ROAD,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


Live  Black  Angus  Steers  weighing  900-1150  lbs., 
top  quality  and  grades.  For  such  wo  pay  top  prices. 

CONNECTICUT  PACKING  CO..  INC.. 
BLOOMFIELD,  CONN.,  Telephone  Chapel  2-5521 
—  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  — 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 

BATTLEGROUND  FARMS, 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 
REGISTERED  EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID  OHIO 


HEREFORDS,  REGISTERED,  COWS 


With  Calves  at  foot,  Heifers,  Bulls.  Excellent  freer  inn. 

WALTER  W.  FISK, _ WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. _ Phone  _71 1 1 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding~agT. 
Also  bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Reasonably  priced. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Puds 

Gentle  Lovable  Miniature  Collies.  Intelligent  Workers, 

Devoted  Companions.  J.  Charron,  Chestertown.  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Healthy,  intelligent,  8  weeks. 
ESBENSH APE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - ,4—, 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 
Reg.  Toymanchester  Terrier,  Wire  Fox_Puppics.  Health 
certificate.  Oakcrest  Kennels, _ Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 

- SUPER-INTELLIGENT  C0W~  DOG  PUPS^^ 

VIRGIL  SMITH, _  MOUNT  VISION,  N.  Y. 

-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

-  AIREDALE  PUPS  — — — — 

THREE  MONTHS  OLD.  A.  K.  C. 

MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE,  UNAD1LLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


I 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 


Property  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Alice  N.  Weil 


J.  F.  BICKMAN.  MANAGER 
PHONE:  KATONAH  40755M 


S 


KATONAH,  NEW  YORK  SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1954  12:30  p.m.  j 

HERD  ENTIRELY  VACCINATED  AND  ACCREDITED  NO.  AI099 

53  Head  2  Bulls  28  Cows  9  Bred  Heifers  14  Open  Heifers  ^ 

The  feature  of  this  sale  will  be  the  partially  proven  young  sire,  H 1C  KRILL  CHIEF  KATONAH,  ^ 
dropped  April  19,  1948,  sired  by  McDonald  Farms  Jason  and  out  of  Farvue’s  Thunderbolt’s  Kay  (EX)  K 
10366-560-Jr.,  3-305C-2x;  14397-690-Jr.  4-305C  lbs.  He  is  selling  with  27  daughters  and  14  females  r 
bred  to  him.  J 1 

Also  selling  is  their  Junior  Herd  Sire,  HANOVER  HILL  JASON,  a  son  of  Hanover  Hill  Proson  «■ 
(VG)  9247-516-Jr.  3-305C;  9778-520-Jr.  4-305C.  “JASON”  was  dropped  August  24,  1950  and  is  sell-  J 
ing  with  3  daughters  and  15  females  in  the  sale  bred  to  him.  *, 

In  addition  there  will  be  16  added  consignments  from  Hanover  Hill  Farm,  Henry  8.  Christal,  % 
Owner,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  and  Willowby  Farm,  John  M.  Frost,  Yorktcwn  Heights,  N.  Y.,  *. 
consisting  of  2  bulls  and  14  vaccinated  heifers  due  in  late  summer  and  fall.  r 


FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE:  THE  LOUIS  Mel.  MERRYMAN  &  SONS,  INC.  SPARKS,  MARYLAND  ^ 
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Now  in  the  handier,  thriftier' 

3 -PACKAGE  STRIP 


• . .  the  yeast  that  prize- winning  cooks 
depend  on.  Women  who  win  ribbons  for 
their  cooking  say  that  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  is  the  fastest  rising,  the 
most  dependable,  the  handiest  they 
have  ever  used.  And  now  they  find 
it  handier  and  thriftier  than  ever  in 
this  new  3-package  strip.  “Thrifty 
Three’s”  are  easier  to  store  on 
your  shelf— save  you  money 
every  time  you  buy.  So  get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  in  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 
And  buy  a  supply — 
it  will  stay  fresh  for 
months  at  a  time. 


When  you  bake  at  home, 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
.  .  .  now  in  “Thrifty  Three’s ” 


America's 
Most 
Accepted 
Food 
Freezing 
JrV  Container 

Jr 


Use  Crown  Imperial  Freez -Tamers,  the  all¬ 
purpose  unbreakable  container,  for  refriger¬ 
ator  or  freezer  storage.  The  Imperial  Freez- 
Tginer  is  aroma-tight,  airtight. ..keeps  your 
foods  better,  longer.  In  16,  25,  and  32  oz. 
sizes. 


YOUR  INTERESTS 
COME  FIRST 


Your  interests  receive  first  con¬ 
sideration  when  you  apply  for  a 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Loan. 
If  the  transaction  is  sound  and 
safe  for  you,  it’s  probably  a  good 
deal  for  us.  For  a  farm  loan 
geared  to  your  own  needs,  see 
your  nearest  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  Association,  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers  for  farmers 
to  provide  safe,  low-cost  loans  for 
every  farm  need. 


Crown  also  makes  the  Original  Freez- 
Tainer,  Crown  Mason  Jar  Caps,  Crown 


Long-Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  through 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Freezer  and  Home  Use  Aluminum  Foil. 


Guaranteed 
Unbreakable 
Flexible — 

All  Polyethylene 
Convenient 
Measuring  lines 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18  FREEPORT  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN:  One  Pound  Box  Ass't  Widths  Elastic,  $2. 
W.  HEINRICH,  23  Roberts,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Loans  up  to  30  Months  through 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


Owned  by  the  Farmers  that  Use  it 


See  your  local  associations  or  writ* 
Dept.  R-63,  310  State  Street,  Spring- 

field,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


:a  new  complete  instant  coffee  sale: 

.  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  . 
.  We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory  . 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 

*  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65c  each  • 

•  — 12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on  • 

•  all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction, 

#  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  # 

Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now. 

.  A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO. 

.  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
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Motorists  in  Bloom 

There  used  to  be  but  simple  flowers  rioting  beside  the  road, 
Twinkling  in  the  placid  meadow,  floating  where  the  shallows  showed. 
Nowadays  the  hue  and  glimmer,  caught  in  pond  and  field  and  lane. 

Like  as  not  are  tin  containers  —  seasonless  perpetual  bane! 

Vermont  —  Ida  D.  Freneau 


“ Put  ’em  Up”  for  W inter  Cherries 


: 


Use  ripe,  good  quality  cherries. 

Cold  or  Raw  Pack 

If  cherries  are  sweet,  make  a  light 
or  medium  syrup;  if  sour,  use  medi¬ 
um  or  heavy  syrup.  Wash,  drain  and 
stem  cherries.  Pits  may  be  left  in  or 
taken  out,  depending  upon  how  fruit 
is  to  be  used.  If  no  regular  cherry 
pitter  or  stoner  is  available,  use  wire 
hair  pin  to  remove  pits.  Boil  pin  to 
sterilize.  Stick  loop  end  of  pin 
through  stem  end  of  cherry  and  lift 
out  pit. 

Syrups  for  Canning 

Measure  sugar  and  liquid  (either 
water  or  fruit  juice)  into  a  sauce 
pan.  Cook  until  sugar  dissolves.  Keep 
syrup  hot  until  needed,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil  down.  One  to  IV2  cups  of 
syrup  are  needed  for  each  quart  of 
fruit. 

Light  Syrup:  One  cup  sugar  to 
three  cups  liquid. 

Medium  Syrup:  One  cup  sugar  to 


two  cups  liquid. 

Heavy  Syrup:  Two  cups  sugar  to 
two  cups  liquid. 

Extra  Heavy  Syrup:  Two  cups 
sugar  to  one  cup  liquid. 

Ready  to  Can 

Pour  about  one-half  hot  syrup  into 
hot  jar.  Fill  jar  with  cherries.  Shake 
jar  to  pack  cherries  closely.  Cover 
with  hot  syrup  or  boiling  water.  Pro¬ 
cess  20  minutes  in  boiling-water 
bath. 

Hot  Pack 

Prepare  cherries  as  for  Cold  or 
Raw  Pack.  Measure  after  pitting.  Use 
one-half  to  three-fourths  cup  sugar 
to  each  four  cups  cherries.  Mix  sugar 
with  cherries.  Heat  slowly  until  sugar 
dissolves  and  cherries  are  hot 
through.  Pack,  hot,  into  hot  jars.  If 
there  is  not  enough  syrup  to  cover 
cherries,  add  boiling  water  or  light 
syrup.  Process  15  minutes  in  boiling- 
water  bath. 


Apple  Butter  Cookies 

Here  is  a  soft,  chewy,  spicy  cookie 
to  delight  young  and  old;  fine  for 
the  lunch  box,  afternoon  coffee  or 
bedtime  snack  with  milk.  To  make 
apple  butter  cookies: 

Cream  lA  cup  shortening.  Add  % 
eup  brown  sugar,  then  one  egg, 
beating  well  after  each  addition. 
Blend  in  V2  cup  apple  butter.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  one  cup  sifted  flour,  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  V2  teaspoon  baking 
powder  and  V2  teaspoon  salt.  Add 
the  dry  ingredients  to  the  creamed 
mixture  alternately  with  two  table¬ 


spoons  of  milk  also.  Blend  well.  Add 
one  cup  uncooked  oatmeal,  V2  cup 
chopped  nutmeats  and  y4  cup  seed¬ 
less  raisins.  Mix  all  thoroughly. 

Drop  by  the  teaspoonful  onto  a 
greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  at  375  de¬ 
grees  F.,  for  12  to  15  minutes.  This 
makes  three  dozen  cookies. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


When  you  choose  white  fashion 
accessories  or  touches,  be  sure  they 
are  washable  for  nothing  looks 
sadder  than  a  white  collar  that 
isn’t  quite! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Always  Something  New,  Useful,  Right! 


376  —  Little  Sunsuit  Designed  for  Tiny  Tots  with  a  “girl”  duck  for 
the  small  girls,  a  “boy”  duck  for  their  brothers.  Pattern  has  tissue  for  the 
sunsuit,  applique  design.  All  instruction  for  three  sizes  are  in  this  one  num¬ 
ber:  sizes  one,  two  and  three  year  olds.  20  cents. 

377  —  To  Make  Above  Sunsuit  Different,  you  may  want  to  order  this 
multicolor  pattern,  too,  which  has  18  bunny  transfers  to  use  which  just  iron 
off  in  colors  (brown  and  pink),  permanent  and  washable  dyes;  no  em¬ 
broidery  needed  nor  applique.  (This  pattern  has  the  bunnies  only.)  They 
are  delightful  also  on  place  mats,  pillow  cases,  towels,  quilts  for  children’s 
beds,  curtains  in  the  playroom,  etc.  20  cents. 

2072  —  Originality,  Fit  and  Perfection  are  in  this  design  and  its  de¬ 
tails  for  a  summer-sun-ensemble,  featuring  a  princess  dress  and  a  short 
fitted  bolero  with  popular  Peter  Pan  collar.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  En¬ 
semble,  514  yds.  29  in.  25  cents. 

2657  —  Not  Just  An  Ordinary  Cap  Sleeve  Cotton,  but  one  with  a  brief 
bolero-like  cut  for  new  character.  See  the  excellent  line  from  shoulder  to 
waist.  It’s  easy  to  make  in  one  fabric,  or  with  crisp  eyelet  contrast  for  neck¬ 
line  insert,  pouch  pockets.  Sizes  12-42.  Size  18  takes  3%  yds.  39  in.  25  cents. 

2066  —  Young  Bow  Tie  Perky  Princess  Costume.  Dress  has  its  own 
bolero.  Just  the  thing  in  smooth,  smart  outfit  so  important  for  the  younger 
set!  Sew  in  one  fabric  or  with  contrasting  bolero.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Size 
10:  3%  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

453  —  Bouquet  Multicolor  in  Soft  Purples  and  Green:  Lovely!  Pattern 
has  two  big  bouquets,  in  lacy-looking  baskets,  of  violets  and  leaves.  All  this 
colorful  charm  in  a  transfer  that  needs  merely  ironing  the  design  and  colors 
right  onto  your  materials!  Transfer  and  laundering  instructions  included. 
20  cents. 

Delightful  New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  Don’t  Miss  it!  25  cents. 

Our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  for  Seasonal  Needs.  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Know  Th  is  Garden 
Tree? 

Does  anyone  know  the  name  of  a 
small  tree,  imported  from  Japan, 
which  grows  slowly  and  has  thorns 
that  are  sharper  than  needles  even 
when  small,  with  the  thorns  growing 
very  long,  and  rather  curved,  tough 
and  dangerous  as  the  tree  gets  older? 
No  bird  nor  beast,  large  or  small, 
goes  near  the  tree.  Its  blossom  starts 
as  a  sort  of  catkin,  pale  greenish 
white.  Your  Woman  and  Home 
Editor  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
name  of  this  lovely  but  repelling 
tree  which  probably  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  with  thorns  for  self-protection. 
It  is  none  of  the  hawthorns,  not  the 
cockspur,  nor  the  Jerusalem  thorn, 
nor  the  thorn  apple!  p.  s. 

To  keep  pansy  plants  in  bloom, 
pick  off  the  dead  blossoms  so  that 
the  strength  goes  into  the  new  buds, 
also  to  prevent  the  old  blooms  from 
going  to  seed.  Of  course,  if  you  want 
seed  for  later  planting,  let  some  of 
the  blossoms  stay  on  the  best 
plants. 


Sketch:  Irene  C.  Wallace,  Middletown,  N.  Y 
^hree  discarded  house  shutters 
tinged  together  and  given  fresh 
■oats  of  paint  make  a  useful  and 
lecorative  addition  to  a  room  where 
needed  for  protection  and  color 
harmony. 

hme  5,  1954 
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HOT  WATER! 

Without  Work,  Worry,  Waiting! 

Just  think— now  you  can  enjoy  the  comfort 

and  convenience  of  hot  water  — all  the  time — 
anytime— without  muss,  guess  or  bother— with 
a  "Pyrofax”  gas-operated  water  heater. 

FAST!  A  “Pyrofax”  gas-operated  water  heater 
gives  you  tankful  after  tankful  of  hot  water  3 
times  faster  than  other  types  of  fuel.  Thermo¬ 
stat  control  lets  you  select  the  exact  tempera¬ 
ture  you  want  for  every  household  need. 

DEPENDABLE!  “Pyrofax”  gas  is  not  affected 
by  power  failures  — there  are  no  peak  period 
restrictions.  Heaters  are  sturdy,  long-lasting  — 
guaranteed  for  years. 

CLEAN !  No  coal  dirt,  no  ashes.  “Pyrofax”  gas  is 
quality  controlled  to  assure  you  of  the  purest, 
cleanest  bottled  gas  possible  — burns  without 
smoke,  soot  or  odor. 

ECONOMICAL!  There  is  no  waste— you  get 
full  value  from  every  pound  of  “Pyrofax”  gas- 
pays  for  itself  in  comfortable  convenience. 

Visit  your  nearest  Pyrofax  Gas  Distributor— learn 
how  you  can  start  enjoying  a  constant  supply  of 
hot  water  to  meet  all  ypur  needs— quickly— easily 
—inexpensively! 


JffADf ^  fAADK 

‘Pyrofax”  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation,  -10  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

For  coo  king,  water  heating,  clothes  drying,  room 
heating,  incineration,  brooding 

GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOU 


THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX' 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton ...  .Fisher's  Furniture  Co. 

Ledgewood . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade. .  Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood. . .  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. ..  .Edward  W.  Russell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas _ Cape  May  County  Gas  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 

Bath _ Vogel's  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton _ Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.  .Chas.  D.  Schuman 

Inc. 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham . Leslie  Gas  Service 

Clarence _ Robert  L.  Christiansen 

Cobleskiil . .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 


Dundee  Shaw's  Hardware 

Earlvi  He ... .  Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 

East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins,  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . The  All-Bright’s 

Fire  Island  Pines. C.  F.  LaFountaine 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels,  Inc. 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 

Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Fails . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown ...  .Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 
Liberty ..  .Bob’s  Bottled  Gas  Service 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 
Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Nanuet . County  Gas  Service 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Northvllle . The  Charles  Sprague 

Supply  Co. 

Ocean  Beach. .  ...  .Fred  S.  Brooks 

Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co. 


Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 

Oswego. . . .  Fenske's 

Owego . ..Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’Woods. Point  O'Woods  Assn. 
Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Pulaski ...  .Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay’s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn.  .Schoelles  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 

Sayville . . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton ...  .Halsey  Gas  Service 
Springville . Reed’s  Bottled  Ga9 

Service 

Staten  Isiand _ Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Appliance  Co.,  -Inc. 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon. .  .Story  Appliance  Co.,  inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland... . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare,  Inc. 
Wolcott . Paddock  Hardware 
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Smooth,  Cream-white 

ENAMEL  LINING 

provides 
Extra  Protection! 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST..  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


T-SHIRTS' 

YOUR  CHOICE  of  BREED  PICTURE 


Your  favorite  breed  picture-im¬ 
printed  on  knit  T-Shirts.  Smart, 
comfortable  for  work  or  play— small, 
medium  and  large  sizes  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  men.  Combed  yarn,  rib¬ 
bed  neckband,  fine  quality.  Positive 
money  back  guarantee  if  you’re  not 
delighted.  Order  today — state  size 
and  breed  desired.Immediate  delivery. 

EREE  SEND  FOR  EXCITING  CATALOG  OF 
rlKEE  BREED. IMPRINTED  MERCHANDISE. 
Successful  Sign  Co.,  1 251  MoundAv„Depk  158,  Racine,  Wfc. 


$|°°EA. 


3  for  $2.75 
6  for  $5.25 


THE  WITCH 

Needle  Threader 
Automatic 

Send  only  $1.00 
for  Ihi*  magic  invention 

S  61  M  Distributors 

7.213  Noble  Road 
Cleveland  12,  Ohio 


Floral  Slipper  Chair 


Photo:  Greeff  Fabrics,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  recovered  slipper  chair  shows 
the  placing  of  material,  centering  the 
flower  pattern  on  both  the  chair  and 
bottom  ruffle.  Matching  material  and 
wallpaper  achieve  a  fresh,  harmoni¬ 
ous  effect  in  this  bedroom. 

Mustard  String  Beans 

Use  IV2  lbs.  green  string  beans, 
cut  in  pieces;  2  tablespoons  butter; 
dash  pepper;  1  tablespoon  prepared 
mustard;  1  tablespoon  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  egg  yolk,  slightly 
beaten;  %  cup  milk;  2  teaspoons 
lemon  juice. 

Cook  the  beans  in  a  covered  sauce¬ 
pan  until  just  tender.  Meanwhile, 
melt  the  butter  in  a  double  boiler, 
stir  in  the  pepper,  mustard,  flour, 
and  salt;  then  combine  the  egg  yolk 
and  milk  and  stir  into  the  butter 
mixture.  Cook,  stirring,  until  smooth 
and  thick,  about  five  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  heat  immediately. 
When  the  beans  are  done,  drain, 
add  the  lemon  juice  to  the  sauce,  and 
pour  over  the  beans.  Makes  four  or 
five  servings.  L.  D.  Folks 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Homo  Bureau  Groups.  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTIED  THIS  SUMMER! 

sooo 

"MUMS 

NIY 
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Special  Offer 


5  plants  S 


I 


postpaid 


mixed 

colors 


COLORS  FROM  AUGUST  ’TIL  FROST 
—year  after  year  without  fail 

You'll  pick  bushels  of  flowers  only  weeks  after 
planting !  You’ll  actually  have  thousands  of  big, 
colorful  blooms— many  exceeding  two  inches 
across.  Each  year  they’ll  increase  in  number  and 
beauty,  yet  they  require  almost  no  care. 


GUARANTEED  TG 
BLOOM  IN  90  DAYS 

Only  these  miracle  plants  can  be  called 


GUARANTEED  ACTUAL  SIZE! 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

You’ll  have  thousands  of  flowers  starting  in  90  days 
or  every  penny  back.  If  for  any  reason,  you  re  not 
delighted,  you  keep  plants  without  charge.  You  need 
not  return  plants  for  refund. 


“THOUSAND  FLOWER 

An  exclusive  STERN’S  registered 
trade  mark.  Finest  divisions  of 
Stern’s  Cushion  Mums  — produce  a 
two-foot  solid  mass  of  flowers. 
Handsome  and  compact— never  strag¬ 
gly.  Plant  wherever  you  want  bril¬ 
liant  color.  Perfect  in  the  flower 
garden  ...  as  a  rainbow  flowering 


”  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

hedge  of  color  .  ,  ,  frame  your  ter¬ 
race  with  them  in  front  of  ever¬ 
greens  .  .  .  colorful  garden  border 
plants  .  .  .  around  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees  ...  on  your  lawns. 
Enjoy  colorful  cut  flower  arrange¬ 
ments.  Easy  to  grow!  Vigorous  and 
hardy— they  will  last  for  years. 


RUSH  ORDER  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY— Send  cash  or  check 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y.  #54 

CHECK  HERE 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


5  plants 
$1.00 
10  plants 
$2.00 
20  plants 

$3.75 

30  plants 

$5.00 

POSTPAID 


I  want  thousands  of  MUMS  guaranteed  to  bloom  starting 
in  90  days.  My  money  back  anytime  if  not  delighted. 


NAME 

..  STATE  ... 
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The  Little  Brown  House 

This  year,  while  doing  our  spring 
housecleaning  we  were  reminded 
that  perhaps  we  have  all  wasted  too 
much  sympathy  on  Old  Mother 
Hubbard,,  for 

“Suppose  Mother  Hubbard 
Had  found  in  her  cupboard 
Old  magazines,  photographs, 
shoes, 

And  coats  for  wet  weather 
All  jumbled  together 
Which  someone  still  thought 
he  could  use.  .  . 

“She  might  not  give  a  care 
That  her  cupboard  was  bare 
And  that  she  was  poor  but  was 
plucky; 

So  facing  the  matter 
Of  thinner  or  fatter, 

She  didn’t  know  when  she  ivas 
lucky!” 

Part  of  the  spring  housework  here 
was  ceiling  washing,  a  hard  task  for 
any  age  but  harder  after  three  score 
and  ten  was  passed  a  few  years  ago. 
The  “setting”  or  sewing  room  ceiling 
had  received,  over  the  years,  various 
coats  of  whitewash,  muresco,  etc., 
that  defied  the  usual  scraping.  They 
clung  to  the  plaster. 

What  to  do?  First  a  good  scrub¬ 
bing  with  hot  water  and  soap  powder; 
the  next  day  a  vinegar  and  water  ‘ 
washing;  on  the  third,  a  coat  of  glue 
sizing;  on  the  fourth,  it  was  ready  to 
paint.  There  followed  none  of  the 
peeling  that  has  been  so  much 
trouble  to  friends. 

Our  book  cases  were  full,  so  sever¬ 
al  books  were  given  away,  others 
reread.  In  one  of  the  latter,  Grace 
Tabor  (“Stillmeadow”  books)  speaks 
of  “a  busy  day  of  ordinary  living.” 
How  many  such  days  we  country¬ 
women  have.  She  also  remarks  that 
if  our  tiny  seeds  should  decide  to 
remain  seeds,  instead"  of  sprouting, 
all  worry  about  atoms  would  vanish. 

The  Bee  Balm  vs.  Coffee  story 
(March  20  issue)  struck  a  familiar 
chord  in  many  an  older  heart.  An¬ 
other  oldtime  hot  drink  was  corn 
coffee;  also  crust  coffee.  For  the 
former,  shelled  corn  was  spread  thin¬ 
ly  on  a  baking  sheet  and  kept  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  the  corn  was 
thoroughly  roasted.  Then,  when  boil¬ 
ing  water  was  added  to  the  coffee- 
corn,  a  delicious  and  nutritious  drink 
resulted.  For  crust  coffee,  the  top 
and  dangerous  as  the  tree  gets  older? 
(round  loaf  for  baked  beans)  were 
sliced  off  and  browned  crisp  in  the 
oven.  This  was  my  favorite  “coffee” 
when  I  was  a  child. 

Real  coffee,  even  so,  was  never 
way  over  a  dollar  a  pound  in  our 
early  days!  Mother  Bee 


Pointers  for  a  Picnic 

Warm  weather — and  picnics — are 
the  thing.  While  some  families  like 
to  go  “all  out”  for  elaborate  barbe¬ 
cues,  we  much  prefer  to  keep  our 
outdoor  fare  simple. 

A  favorite  picnic  with  us  consists 
of  a  picnic  basket  packed  with  bread 
slices,  (or  bread  still  in  the  wrap¬ 
per),  jars  packed  beforehand  with 
salmon  or  tuna  and  mayonnaise; 
packages  of  cheese  slices  and  cold 
meats  or  sliced  cold  meat  loaf. 
Pickles,  olives,  crisp  celery,  and 
perhaps  whole  tomatoes  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  with  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
enough  to  go  around,  add  variety  and 
flavors. 

And  here  is  the  big  pointer  for  a 
picnic:  let  everyone  make  himself 
what  he  likes.  The  hostess  has  time 
to  enjoy  herself  with  the  others; 
after  all,  she  got  it  all  up  first! 

Take  along  frankfurters  and  corn 
to  roast  if  you  are  to  have  an  out¬ 
door  fire,  and  tuck  in  cookies  or 
fruit  for  dessert. 

Don’t  forget  cool  drinks  for  the 
youngsters  and  a  thermos  of  coffee 
for  grownups.  Or  take  along  the  old 
big  blue  coffeepot  and  the  makings, 
and  brew  it  at  the  picnic  over  the 
open  fire.  It  tastes  better  that  way, 
somehow.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 
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Drawn  by  Dale  Atkins,  11,  Massachusetts. 


POEM  OF  THE  MONTH 
SURPRISE 

Twice  a  month 
The  mailman  comes. 

And  knocks  upon 
The  door. 

He  brings  a 
Rural  New  Yorker 
I’ve  never  seen 
Before! 

—  Clara  Seibel,  10,  Pennsylvania 


BAM  B  I’S  LIFE 

One  morning  bright  and  early, 

A  little  fawn  was  born. 

Its  mother  proud  and  happy 
That  bright  and  early  mom. 

She  decided  to  name  him  Bambi 
No  other  had  that  name; 

Bambi  grew  up  with  his  mother 
And  he  was  very  tame. 

One  day  as  they  were  walking 
In  a  small  secluded  dell, 

A  gun  sounded  behind  them 
And  Bambi’s  mother  fell. 

Bambi  later  had  two  fawns. 

Twins,  a  girl  and  boy, 

Bambi  grew  King  of  the  forest 
And  their  lives  were  full  of  joy. 

—  Peggy  Butterfield,  11,  Vermont 


OUR  PAGE 

Original, 

Unequaled, 

Remarkable. 

Pleasant 

Alive 

Excellent! 

—  Beverly  Hall.  16,  Pennsylvania 


LETTER  OF  THE  MONTH 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  for  five  years  now  and  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  written.  I  live  on  a 
small  farm  where  I  raise  rabbits,  goats, 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese.  My  hobbies  are 
stamp  collecting  and  collecting  post  cards. 
I  have  a  little  over  2,500  different  stamps.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  all 
over  the  world  who  would  like  to  trade 
stamps  and  cards.  —  Jack  Ohlsen,  14, 
New  York. 


FINE  LETTERS  FROM  THE  BOYS 

Dear  Our  Page:  Having  read  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  Our  Page  for  the  first 
time,  I  answered  some  of  the  letters,  and  I 
Would  like  to  have  some  boys  and  girls 
write  to  me.  I  live  in  a  small  town  nine 
imles  from  the  brass  center  of  the  world. 
I  love  sports  and  take  part  in  baseball, 
basketball,  tennis,  golf,  fishing  and  many, 
many  others.  Let’s  hear  from  others  who 
are  active  like  myself.  —  Peter  Rayder,  15, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  live  on  a  50-acre  farm 
and  I  am  learning  to  play  a  cornet.  Some 
day  I  wish  to  play  in  the  school  band.  I 
hke  alb  animals,  especially  horses.  I  would 
dke  to  hear  from  other  boys  and  girls  my 
age.  —  James  Bull,  10,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Wur  Page  for  some  time  and  certainly  en- 
l°y  it.  My  hobby  is  horses.  I  own  two  that 
1  nave  broken  and  trained  myself.  I  have 
shown  them  in  most  of  the  local  horse 
shows.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
who  owns  his  own  horse.  —  Roger 
Maclaughlin,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
to  Our  Page.  I  am  in  the  fifth  grade 
and  live  on  a  28-acre  farm  two  miles  from 
mwn.  We  have  a  mule,  one  cow,  nine  goats, 
one  pjg>  two  dogs,  six  cats  and  60  laying 
hens.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  Indian 
weapons,  reading  Our  Page  and  goat  keep¬ 
ing,  Will  you,  who  have  interesting  subjects 
•amilar  to  mine  (especially  goats)  please 
Write  to  me?  —  Allen  Hearn,  10,  Delaware. 

5,  1S54,  . 


Editor’s  Message 


For  June,  the  Book  Review  of  the  Month  was  awarded  to  Beth 
Hallows,  16,  Massachusetts.  Poem  of  the  Month  went  to  Clara  Seibel, 
10,  Pennsylvania,  for  “Surprise.”  Jack  Ohlsen,  14,  New  York  State, 
wrote  the  Letter  of  the  Month.  Joanne  Dudash,  14,  Pennsylvania  also, 
had  the  Sketch  of  the  Month  for  “Shep.” 

For  July,  let’s  see  who  will  win  the  Story  of  the  Month  as  well. 
Vacation  is  a  fine  time  to  put  extra  work  into  making  Our  Page  better 
and  better. 

Praise  still  comes  from  you  boys  and  girls  for  the  Book  Review 
idea.  I  am  glad  because  books  take  you  to  places  most  of  us  may  never 
see.  Reading  is  the  most  inexpensive  way  to  travel  both  over  the  world, 
and  in  the  wide  world  of  good  thought.  Don’t  let  reading  get  crowded 
out  of  your  doings.  —  Elsie  Unger 


Book  Review  Column 


HUNTER:  By  J.  A.  Hunter 

Reviewed  by  Beth  Hallows,  16,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  fiction  but  one  of 
true  experiences  of  the  author,  a  man  who 
became  a  big  game  hunter  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  Abyssinia.  To  be  a  man  such  as 
he,  one  has  to  have  courage,  good  judg¬ 
ment,  stamina  and  kindness  as  well  as 
know  how  to  get  along  with  the  natives. 

Mr.  Hunter  describes  many  beautiful  and 
surprising  places  such  as  the  plateau  in¬ 
side  the  extinct  crater  of  Ngorongoro,  which 
is  a  hunters’  paradise.  He  tells  about  the 
elephant  who  turned  savage  because  he  had 
a  toothache.  You  learn  that  lions  are  very 
hard  to  catch  because  they  have  such  ex¬ 
cellent  vision  and  will  calmly  walk  off  and 


leave  you.  Another  point:  the  African 
buffalo  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  animals  to  hunt  as  he  will 
charge  and  nothing  stops  him  until  he  either 
kills  you  or  die's  from  a  bullet.  He  might 
even  wait  for  you  on  the  path  and  catch 
you  later. 

J.  A.  Hunter  has  hunted  in  the  jungles  too, 
where  the  trees  are  huge  and  dense  as 
the  foliage  is  dark  and  thick.  There  are 
vines,  creepers  and  beautiful  orchids  and 
the  monkeys  swing  from  the  trees.  In  all 
this  the  Pygmies  live,  make  their  own 
arrows  and  spearheads. 

This  book  also  tells  of  rhinos,  leopards, 
baboons,  birds,  ants,  dogs,  and  more  than 
I  can  mention  here.  For  any  one  interested 
in  big  game,  the  jungle  and  safaris, 
“Hunter”  is  the  story  to  read. 


NEWCOMER  FROM  MAINE 

We  just  started  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  a  few  months  ago.  I  read  it  and  like 
it  very  much,  especially  Our  Page.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  school  and  I  live  in  a  small 
town.  I  do  like  singing,  reading,  dancing 
and  playing  softball.  I  also  like  to  write 
to  other  boys  and  girls.  —  Annamaria  Crone, 
15,  Maine. 


THANKS  TO  DAD 

My  father  takes  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and,  yippee,  thanks  to  him,  I  read  Our 
Page!  I  live  on  a  farm;  we  have  five  cows, 
some  chickens,  a  dog  and  five  cats.  I  love 
horses.  I  want  a  pen-pal;  I  love  to  write 
letters.  —  Joan  Boothman,  Massachusetts. 


WILL  4-H  MEMBERS  ANSWER? 

I  have  been  reading  this  Page  for  about 
four  months  now.  I’ve  written  to  some  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  I  like  to  read,  play  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  I  also  like  to  swim, 
hike  and  play  ping  pong.  I  am  the  youngest 
of  five  children,  a  4-H  member  and  would 
love  to  hear  from  other  4-H  members. 
Please  enclose  a  snapshot?  —  Hazel  Harvey, 
14,  New  York. 


4-H  GIRL  WITH  HOBBIES 

m 

I  have  always  read  Our  Page  but  have 
never  written  before.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
we  have  four  horses,  three  Black  Angus 
heifers,  three  dogs,  six  ducks.  I  belong  to 
the  4-H  Club.  My  hobbies  are  riding  horse¬ 
back  and  dancing.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  hear  from  those  with  the  same  interests. 
Please  enclose  a  photo.  —  Joan  Wolf  son,  13, 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Betty  Kecugh,  14, 


New  York, 
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BLOODROOT 

Drawn  by  Ann  Schnauber,  16,  New  York 


FROM  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRESHMAN 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  several  years  but  have  never 
written  before.  I  am  a  freshman  in  high 
school  and  am  preparing  for  secretarial 
work.  My  hobbies  are  sewing,  reading  and 
dancing.  I  live  in  a  rural  area  but  raise  no 
animals.  I  would  like  girls  and  boys  of  my 
age  to  write  soon.  Please  enclose  a  picture. 
— Eileen  Heberlein,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  PIANO 

Dear  Contributors:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  school  and  I  live  on  a  38- 
acre  farm.  My  hobbies  are  photography  and 
playing  the  piano.  I  also  like  to  play  tennis 
and  badminton.  Would  you  please  send  a 
photo  of  yourself  when  you  write.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  girls  and  boys  my 
age.  —  Carol  Liebau,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  THESE  HOBBIES? 

I  am  a  girl  in  high  school  and  some  of  my 
chief  interests  are  horses,  rifle  club,  dancing 
and  good  music.  I  am  hoping  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  with  similar  interests  and  near 
my  age  or  older.  Also  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  as  well  as  girls.  —  Ann 
Schnauber,  16,  New  York. 


SHEP 


Drawn  by  Joanne  Dudash,  14,  Pennsylvania 


THE  MERMAID 

A  mermaid  is  a  beautiful  creature  with 
long,  flowing  hair  who  swims  the  seven 
seas  so  the  fairytales  tell  us.  But  do  you 
know  what  people  mistook  for  the  legen¬ 
dary  siren?  It  is  the  sea  cow! 

Not  a  fairy-like  creature,  you  say?  No; 
the  sea  cow  is  fat,  brown  and  fishlike  with 
a  long,  pronged  tail  and  not  pretty  at  all. 
She  is  a  warm-blooded  mammal  and,  like 
a  human,  she  often  carries  her  baby  under 
her  “arm.”  She  looked  almost  human  to  the 
men  who  sailed  the  old  windjammers,  when 
they  saw  her  swimming — far  away  from 
land.  With  a  little  imagination  the  mermaid 
thus  was  born. 

There  are  not  many  sea  cows  left  now, 
for  many  were  killed  off  when  sailors  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  meat  tasted  a  lot  like 
beef.  Some  are  still  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Africa,  some  in  parts  of  Florida,  also  in 
the  Red  Sea.  Cousins  of  the  sea  cow  line 
along  the  coast  of  Australia. 

Another  thing  the  sea  cow  (or  dugong)  is 
famous  for  is  the  legend  that  its  skin  was 
used  by  the  Israelities  to  make  the  cover 
for  the  Ark  of  the  Convenant.  Therefore 
the  scientific  name  of  this  animal  is  Helecore 
Tabernaculi. 

The  sea  cow’s  bones  are  very  heavy,  al¬ 
most  like  ivory.  Science  says  the  reason 
might  be  that  these  bones  act  as  ballast  to 
help  the  creature  keep  submerged  so  she 
can  eat  the  plants  on  the  ocean  floor. 

There,  boys  and  girls,  is  your  mermaid! 
—  Beth  Hallows,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Donna  Salo,  13,  Massachusetts. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  find  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed.  Check  with  your  Post 
Office  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
States. 

New  York:  Carolyn  Ann  Lally,  13;  Grace 
McQueen,  15;;  Ann  Schnauber,  16;  Hilde- 
garde  Bessel,  15;  Jerry  Butcher,  13;  Jack 
Ohlsen,  14;  Margaret  Zimmer,  10;  Anne 
Olsen,  10;  Patty  Von  Linden,  12;  James 
Bull,  10;  Beverly  Dunn,  13;  Roger  Mac- 
Laughlin.  17;  Dick  Shultrs.  11;  Mary  Gross, 
10;  Marilyn  Curry,  15;  Hazel  Harvey,  14; 
Doris  Fullner,  18;  Sandra  Smith,  8. 

Pennsylvania:  Sandra  Steinbiser;  Leon 

Thrasher,  15;  Edward  Brown,  14;  Esther 
Muehlin,  15;  Joan  Yeagle,  16;  Shirley  Smith, 
13;  Carol  Hellmann,  13:  Beverly  Hall,  16; 
Mary  Harkness,  10;  Pearl  Offord,  17;  Carol 
Liebau,  12;  Eileen  Heberlein,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Sylvia  Pesonen,  10;  Joan 
Boothman. 

Maine:  Annamarie  Crone,  15;  Irene  Bcsse. 
13. 

Connecticut:  Joan  Wolfson,  13;  Elsa  Voit; 
Peter  Rayder,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Judy  Dunn,  10;  Joan 
Ash,  12. 

Ohio:  Darlene  Blackstone,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Betty  Lou  Miles,  11;  Eileen 
Corcia,  10. 

Delaware:  Allen  Hearn,  10. 

Rhode  Island:  Brenda  Dreher,  15. 


SEVEN  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  PAGERS 

Today  I  had  a  real  surprise  when  I  came 
home  from  school:  Seven  letters  from  Our 
Pagers  awaited  me.  This  was  my  lucky  day! 
I  want  to  thank  those  seven  people  for 
taking  time  to  write.  I  would  like  to  ask 
th  s  question:  Why  don’t  more  boys  write 
for  Our  Page?  I  want  very  much  to  have 
some  boy  pen  pals.  I  have  26  girl  pen  pals 
and  I  am  glad.  I  am  in  Junior  high  school. 
Now  I  will  start  my  vigil  by  the  mail  box. 
—  Patty  von  Linden.  12,  New  York. 

m 


Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
. . .  Profitably  !  !  !  Get  com- 


DIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU- 
UC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Trailer 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


PICKS  IIP  AND 
LOWS  SAICS 


With  a  Snowco  Bale  Loader,  you’ll  never  lift 
a  bale  by  hand!  Hoists  bales  from  the  ground 
and  drops  them  onto  your  truck  or  wagon, 
automatically !  1  man  does  the  work  of  4! 

Completely  self-powered!  No  PTO — No  engine 
needed.  Works  on  hilly  as  well  as  level 
ground.  Tried  &  proven  in  actual  field  use. 


FREE  illustrated  folder!  Mail  card  today!  Ask 
your  dealer  for  demonstration — and  its  low  cost. 


The  SNOW  CORPORATION 


5007  NO.  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  at  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 


GERRITY  COMPANY 

BOX  5005,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  *7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75'  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Six  BJade  impeller  Uses  any  '/•  to  V* 
H  P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  SO 95 
Order,  or  COD .  Q  inus 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS,  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 
7000  GPH  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  V  inlet  —  r  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee  Send  check.  51195 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D .  II  inu.$. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S  W  E  O  E  S  B  O  R  O  3IA  NEW  JERSEY 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


A  Tradition 
of  Friendly  Hospitality 

HOTEL 

etropole 


Right  In  the  heart  of  every¬ 
thing — for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure.  400  cheerful  rooms,  many 
air-conditioned  .  .  .  nationally 
famous  food  .  . .  health  clubs 
for  men  and  women  . . .  excel¬ 
lent  service  . . .  parking  facili¬ 
ties — our  bid  for  your  con¬ 
tentment. 


Headquarters  of 
B.P.O.  Elks  No.  5 


Robert  A.  Jenkins 
General  Manager 


CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 
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Livestock  Parasites 


(Continued  from  Page  394) 
steaks  and  roasts.  Their  annual  board 
bill  is  some  $28,000,000. 

These  figures  on  the  weight  of  liv¬ 
ing  worms  and  worm  eggs  and  on 
what  it  costs  to  feed  our  annual  crop 
of  cattle  worms — challenging  as  they 
may  be  in  their  own  right — are  pre¬ 
sented  here  primarily  to  emphasize 
the  magnitude  of  the  iiving,  para¬ 
sitic  force  with  which  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  must  contend.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  infections  are  not  average 
and  that  heavier  infections  take  a 
greater  than  average  toll;  some  herds 
get  by  with  the  loss  of  a  few  pints 
of  blood  (as  they  are  blood  suckers) 
while  others  suffer  severe  damage. 

As  is  the  case  with  swine,  the  wide¬ 
spread  unthriftiness  due  to  low- 
grade  parasitic  infections  is  not  eas¬ 
ily  recognized.  The  cattle  industry 
has  been  slow  in  taking  up  the  fight 
against  parasites,  primarily,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  because  the  infestations  in  cat¬ 
tle  are  not  as  likely  to  produce  such 
spectacular  symptoms  as  those  in 
sheep,  for  example.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  sheep  raising  would  be  un¬ 
profitable,  if  not  impossible,  without 
worm  control.  Therapeutic  treat¬ 
ment  and  continuous  free-choice 
medication  are  part  and  parcel  of 
successful  sheep  husbandry  today. 

Economic  Parasitology 

The  experiments  are  simple  in  de¬ 
sign.  Beef  herds  with  various  levels 
of  parasitic  infection  are  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.  One  half  is 
either  given  a  single  therapeutic 
treatment  or  a  treatment  followed  by 
a  regimen  designed  to  drastically  re¬ 
duce  reinfection.  The  other  half 
serves  as  the  untreated,  unprotected 
control.  Weight  gains  of  the  two 
groups  are  compared.  The  results  are 
superior  weight  gains  in  the  treated, 
protected  groups — added  beef  giving 
a  substantial  profit  above  and  beyond 
the  cost  of  parasite  control.  A  series 
of  tests  averaging  four  months  in 
length  showed  an  average  extra 
gain  of  one-fifth  pound  per  head  per 
day.  In  growing  cattle,  this  bonus 
gain  represents  an  extra  profit  of 
more  than  $10  per  head  per  year. 

I  am  counting  on  their  new  science 
to  draw  the  attention  of  professional 
parasitologists  and  practicing  veter¬ 
inarians  more  directly  to  the  cattle¬ 


man’s  struggle  with  low-grade  paia- 
sitic  infections.  Because  the  parasit¬ 
ologist  has  often  collected  parasites 
from  hosts  that  are  not  sick,  he  has 
become  especially  sensitive  to  the 
distinction  between  parasitic  infec¬ 
tion  and  parasitic  disease  and  is 
often  inclined  to  consider  low-grade 
infections  harmless.  The  practitioner 
has  been  trained  to  look  for  a  dis¬ 
ease  condition  that  can  be  diagnosed 
by  perceptible  symptoms. 

A  good  illustration  of  how  the  po¬ 
tential  can  be  obscured  by  low-grade 
infection  is  found  in  swine.  Recently 
antibiotics  have  been  shown  to  pro¬ 
mote  pig  growth  when  fed  at  low 
levels.  The  most  plausible  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  beneficial  effect  is  that 
the  drugs,  by  suppressing  certain 
types  of  bacteria  in  the  digestive 
tract,  eliminate  low-grade,  sub-clin¬ 
ical  infections  ordinarily  present  in 
apparently  healthy  pigs.  The  nutri¬ 
tionist  thus  happened  upon  a  cure 
for  a  previously  unrecognized  condi¬ 
tion. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  is  just 
what  is  happening  with  cattle  para¬ 
sites.  Phenothiazine  is  the  drug  in¬ 
volved.  Its  proper  use  gives  better 
growth  in  many  herds  even  when 
parasitism  is  not  obviously  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  knocks  out  the  low-grade  in¬ 
festations  and  protects  against  rein¬ 
festation,  thus  permitting  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  growth  potential. 
Control  of  internal  parasites  of  cat¬ 
tle  is  now  becoming — as  it  already 
is  with  sheep  parasites — a  husbandry 
practice,  and  prevention  is  the  pass¬ 
word. 

Phenothiazine  has  one  property  of 
particular  significance  in  this  regard, 
namely,  when  fed  at  low-levels  to 
sheep  and  cattle,  it  suppresses  egg 
production  of  female  worms  and  in¬ 
hibits  development  of  eggs  that  are 
passed  out  onto  the  pasture  with  the 
droppings.  This  property,  coupled 
with  its  ability  to  remove  adult 
worms  when  given  at  therapeutic 
levels,  makes  phenothiazine  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  parasite  prevention 
programs.  D.  C.  Boughton 


[Eds.:  The  foregoing  article  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Boughton  of  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Livestock  Conserva¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.1 


Rabies  on  Increase  in 
New  York 

New  York’s  continuing  campaign 
to  control  the  spread  of  rabies  re¬ 
sulted,  during  1953,  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  4,780  foxes  by  State-employed 
trappers.  State  conservation  officials 
point  out  that  the  trapping  of  foxes 
to  create  a  zone  of  scarcity  around 
rabies-infected  areas  of  the  State  is 
only  one  measure  in  the  cooperative 
effort  conducted  by  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
and  Conservation  to  control  this  dis¬ 
ease.  Dog  vaccination  clinics  are  also 
a  feature  of  the  program.  Foxes  were 
trapped  during  the  period  April 
through  November  from  a  wide  belt 
encircling  Central  New  York  counties, 
thus  reducing  the  possibility  that  in¬ 
fected  animals  would  spread  into 
presently  rabies-free  sections  of  the 
State. 

Meanwhile,  rabies  continued 
through  the  year  to  take  a  heavy 
roll  in  Central  New  York.  According 
to  the  Conservation  Department’s  re¬ 
port  210  cases  of  rabies  in  cattle 
were  verified  by  laboratory  examin¬ 
ation  in  1953  and  indemnities  paid  by 
the  State.  Among  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  the  report  showed  that  44  dogs, 
42  cats  and  three  horses  fell  to  the 
disease.  Among  wild  animals,  foxes 
continued  to  be  hardest  hit  with  129 
verified  cases.  But  rabies  was  also 
shown  to  be  the  cause  of  death  of 
five  raccoons,  one  skunk,  one  wood¬ 
chuck  and  one  whitetail  deer.  A 


tally  of  all  rabies  cases  in  the  State 
during  1953  showed  that  436  wild 
and  domestic  animals  succumbed  to 
the  infection  in  28  upstate  counties 
compared  to  a  total  of  336  cases  in 
26  counties  during  the  previous  year. 
Intensive  control  efforts  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  current  year. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  April  1954 


are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Freeman’s  Dairy . $4.55  .0968 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.24  .0902 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  3.95  .084 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op .  3.90  .0829 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  3.88  .0825 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.58  .076 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  3.57  .0759 

Mt.  Joy  Farmer’s  Co-op..  3.55  .0755 
Del.  Farmers’  Co-op....  3.545  .0751 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.545  .0754 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.535  .0752 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.52  .0749 

Chateaugay  Co-op.  3.52  .0749 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.52  .0749 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  .  3.52  .0749 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.52  .0749 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.52  .0749 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.52  .0749 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.52  .0749 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.41  -072 / 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentia 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return 
.more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especial  j 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-opera' W  t 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  t*1?! , 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York 
Buffalo  $3.80;  Rochester  $3.97. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 
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Proposed  Changes  in  Hog 
Market  Grades 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
changes  have  either  already  been 
made  or  are  proposed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  relative 
to  market  hog  grades.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  present  status  of  these 
changes.  What  were  the  proposed  re¬ 
visions?  How  long  have  the  present 
grade  names  been  in  effect?  p.  t.  k. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  recently  announced  that 
the  majority  of  comments  solicited 
and  received  from  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  interested  in  pork  produc¬ 
tion  did  not  favor  the  proposed 
changes  in  names  for  grades  of 
slaughter  hogs,  barrows  and  gilts, 
and  pork  carcasses.  Consequently,  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  will 
continue  using  present  grades  until 
possibly  more  suitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  names  can  be  developed  and 
adopted. 

The  revisions  in  names  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Swine  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee  were:  Choice  No.  1  to  be 
designated  as  Meat;  Choice  No.  2 
as  Good;  and  Choice  No.  3  as  Over 
fat.  The  Committee  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  changes  in  the  other 
two  hog  grade  names,  viz.,  Medi¬ 
um  and  Cull.  The  existing  five 
designations,  as  given,  for  both 
slaughter  and  carcass  grades  have 
been  in  effect  since  September 
12,  1952. 

Comments  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  were  received  from 
practically  all  segments  of  the 
swine  industry.  An  analysis  of 
these  comments  showed  a  definite 
lack  of  agreement.  Therefore, 
U.S.D.A.  officials  plan  to  give  im¬ 
mediate  and  further  study  to  the 
problem  of  developing  more  suit¬ 
able  names  for  the  grades  of  hogs, 
which  may  be  more  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  both  pork  producers 
and  consumers.  The  Department 
plans  on  working  closely  with  all 
interested  groups  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  the  problem. 


and  good  quality  hay  fed  in  creeps, 
so  that  the  ewes  cannot  bother  them. 
Their  grain  mixture. consists  of  equal 
parts  corn  and  oats,  with  about  one- 
third  as  much  wheat  bran,  this  is 
sweetened  with  some  molasses.  I  also 
keep  steamed  bonemeal  before  them 
at  all  times,  likewise  nine  parts  salt 
mixed  with  one  part  phenothiazine; 
this  is  kept  separate  from  the  bone- 
meal.  I  will  soon  put  them  on 
pasture.  Should  I  keep  up  the  grain 
feed  mixture  on  pasture?  j.  j.  m. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  feeding  program  for  your 
spring  lambs  is  excellent.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  grain  feeding  on  pasture  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  how  soon  you 
desire  to  finish  and  market  these 
lambs.  Due  to  the  general  livestock 
situation,  with  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  an  increasing  number  of 
hogs,  it  would  be  desirable  to  finish 
off  the  lambs  as  soon  as  possible  and 
sell  them  as  fat  lambs.  Continued 
grain  feeding  on  pasture  would 
therefore  be  especially  desirable  this 
year. 


Tai!-B5fmg  Pigs 

I  have  quite  a  few  pigs  that  have 
been  kept  in  rather  limited  quarters. 
They  have  developed  the  bad  habit 
of  biting  off  each  others  tails.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  and  how  may  I 
prevent  it  with  my  next  litters?  I 
am  feeding  a  good  balanced  pig  feed, 
with  plenty  of  protein  and  minerals. 
Is  something  lacking  in  the  feed  to 
cause  this  habit?  t.  l.  j. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa. 

Tail  biting  in  pigs  is  more  or  less 
common  when  they  are  too  closely 
confined.  It  is  not  caused  by  the  feed 
you  are  using,  although  a  lack  of 
minerals  and  protein  could  be  pre¬ 
disposing  factors.  If  possible,  try  to 
give  your  next  litter  more  room;  and 
when  you  put  this  bunch  on  pasture, 
do  not  crowd  them.  In  addition  to 
this  vice,  crowding  pigs  may  likewise 
result  in  heavy  infestations  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites. 


gestible  protein  and  total  digestible 
nutrients  per  ton  of  feed.  j.  r.  l. 

Oxford  Co.,  Maine 

On  the  average,  the  respective 
average  comparative  feed  nutrients 
for  the  high  protein  feeds  you  mem- 
tion  are  as  follows:  total  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  ton  —  corn 
gluten  meal,  1,604;  soybean  oil  meal, 
1,568;  linseed  oil  meal,  1,544.  Diges¬ 
tible  protein— corn  gluten  meal,  732; 
soybean  oil  meal,  744;  linseed  oil 
meal,  616. 


High  Prof-ein  Feeds 
Compared 

Would  like  to  have  you  compare 
corn  gluten  meal,  soybean  oil  meal 
and  linseed  oil  meal  in  terms  of  di- 


Profit  in  10,000-Lb.  Cows 

Due  to  increased  labor  costs, 
high  feed  bills  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  overhead  items,  I  find  that  I 
am  running  in  the  red  with  my 
dairy  herd.  What  influence,  on  the 
average,  do  production  returns 
have  on  net  profit?  What  general 
costs  enter  into  milk  production? 

v.  J.  R. 

Records  at  the  Ohio  Station, 
Columbus,  show  that,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  dairymen  can  more  than 
double  their  profits  by  keeping 
only  cows  that  produce  10,000  or 
more  pounds  of  milk  as  compared 
with  those  producing  5,000  to 
6,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  Re¬ 
cent  survey  records  show  that 
cows  producing  10,600  pounds  of 
niilk  returned  $435  above  feed 
costs,  while  cows  producing  6,650 
Pounds  of  milk  returned  only  $215 
above  feed  costs.  The  feed  bill  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  half  the  costs  of 
Ptoducing  milk.  High  quality 
mughage  provides  feed  nutrients 
at  the  lowest  cost,  so  maximum 
use  of  good  roughage  keeps  feed 
costs  low.  According  to  these 
iccords,  feed  costs  per  cow  during 
1953  ranged  from  $128  to  $155, 
but  the  high  producing  cows  made 
more  milk  in  ratio  to  feed  costs. 
Other  costs  include  labor,  build- 

mgs  equipment,  insurance  and 
taxes. 


Good  Feed  for  Spring 
Lambs 

My  flock  of  spring  lambs  is  about 
°ur  weeks  old.  Their  mothers  give 
a  good  flow  of  milk  and  in  addition 
allow  them  some  grain  mixture 

Ju»e  5,  1954 


Cows  Walk 
STRAIGHT 
into  Stall! 


Greater 
SAFETY  For 
the  Operator! 


No  Stooping! 
No  Squatting! 
No  Lifting! 
Less  Walking! 


it  takes  less 
muscle  - 
It  takes  less 
time 


Delivers  the 
Milk  to 

Wherever  You 
Want  It  to  Go! 


The  cows  come  to  you 
and  you  milk  standing  up.  The  Surge  Siphon 
takes  the  milk  from  the  end  of  the  cow’s 
teat  and  delivers  it  to  where  you  want  it  to 
go  through  pipes  of  glass  or  stainless  steel. 

Instantly  adjustable  downward  and  for¬ 
ward  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the 
teat  cups  down  so  that  they  don’t  crawl  up 
and  shut  off  the  flow  of  milk. 

Surely  this  is  the  very  easiest  and  fastest 
way  to  milk  cows  that  anybody  ever  saw... 
and . . .  you  have  a  clear  view  of  the  milk. 
You  can  see  exactly  what  the  cow  is  doing. 

Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  can  tell  you  and 
show  you  more. 


BASSOS 
BROS.  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

842  W.  Belden  Ave. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


Copyright  1954,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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Now!  Amazing  New  Way 
to  keep  your  silage  fresh, 
green,  sweet-smeiling! 


Now,  General  Chemical,  SO-year  leader 
in  agricultural  chemicals,  brings  you 
another  great  new  farm  aid.  This  time 
it’s  STA-FRESH— the  handy,  low-cost 
sodium  bisulfite  powder  that  keeps  si¬ 
lage  fresh,  green  and  sweet-smelling. 

STA-FRESH  insures  a  superior  feed 
with  less  work  at  lower  cost.  It  is  al¬ 
ready  highly  recommended  by  many 
county  agents  and  agricultural  leaders. 
STA-FRESH  has  been  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  on  alfalfa,  orchard  grass,  brome 
grass,  ladino,  sweet  clover,  timothy, 

STA-FRESH 

Silage  Grade 

Sodium  Bisulfite 

♦General  Chemical  Trade-Mark 


vetch,  oats,  other  forage  crops. 

Cows  prefer  STA-FRESH-treated  si¬ 
lage.  In  a  typical  free-choice  test,  cattle 
ate  an  average  of  63  pounds  of  bisulfite- 
treated  silage  to  18  pounds  of  untreated 
silage. 

STA-FRESH  keeps  silage  sweet¬ 
smelling,  too;  rids  it  of  that  “silage 
stink”  that  fouls  your  clothes,  smells  up 
the  barn,  and  may  taint  milk. 

Get  the  facts  on  STA-FRESH  right 
away.  Your  Orchard  Brand  dealer  has 
it  in  100-lb.  bags— and  com¬ 
plete  details  on  how  to  use  it. 
See  him  today. 


We  Visit  the  Southern  Tier 


I orchard] 

1 BRAND  IT 

f  SPRAYS  i  DUSTS 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Agriculture  Everywhere 


(Continued  from  Page  379) 

of  grass  and  grain  for  the  dairy 
herd — it  made  470  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  last  year — and  also  for  steers 
grown  out  from  25  Hereford  brood 
cows.  Alfalfa  and  brome  grass  the 
Youngs  use  for  hay,  and  they  are 
great  on  silage:  each  year  they  fill 
four  or  five  with  grass,  feed  one 
out  during  the  Summer,  then  refill 
it  and  the  other  one  with  corn. 
Young,  a  prominent  dairyman,  does 
not  believe  that  the  milk  industry 
will  ever  gain  back  the  oleo  trade. 
He  thinks  the  consumer  is  really 
the  boss  and  that,  so  far,  milk  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  have  done  only 
a  “fair  job.”  Though  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  has  eased  up  on  their  farm, 
Jim  Young,  Jr.,  felt  that  “the  situ¬ 
ation  is  critical  for  the  15-  to  20-cow 
farmer.” 

Harold  Chaffee  has  a  nice  family 


WINDGALL? 


Here’s  how  to  get 
your  horse  back 
to  work  fast: 


:  ^  ?  •c'" 


*‘In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.-  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Trautman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sox-e  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ASSORRINE 


Preserve  the  quality  of  your  Hay  and 
Grain  with  American  Crop  Drying 
Equipment.  We  specialize  in  Drying 
Equipment  for  all  size  farms  and  uses. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE  &  PRICES  TO 

Chester  I.  Frederick,  Distributor.  Mendon,  N.  Y. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


Barn  cleaners  are  used  on  many 
dairy  farms  in  the  Southern  Tier. 
This  one  takes  manure  from  the  120- 
foot  barn  of  James  Scott  and  son. 
Dean,  in  Belmont,  much  easier  than 
they  could  do  it  by  shovel. 


cftyoy  s§ 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


from  $119*50 

F.O.B.  BLUFFTON 
INDIANA 


DOUBLE  CHAIN  & 
SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 
16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


By  Makers  Of 
Dependable  Farm  EquipmentSince  1898 


MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Carp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  a  Week 

No  Down  Payment 
1  ^mrrving  Charge] 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 

hour.FuilyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 

0  moisture  check. 

1  Milk  the  natural  way 
/  with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 

Catting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  4 
use  Save  your  back  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

$2  95  up 


Antiseptic  Ointment 
for  Udder  and  Teats 

More  SOOTHING 

More  SOFTENING 

More  PENETRATING 


10  ounce  tin  —  $1.00.  At 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  By 
mail  postpaid. 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays  ^ 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  G PH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  '/s  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695* 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLtY  56,  PA. 


-  POWER  GENERATING  PLANTS  - 

2500  watts.  Gasoline  water-cooled  engines.  Self 
starters.  Built  in  panel-board  and  controls.  Unused. 
$400.00  each  F.  O.  B.  our  yard.  Also  available  5 
and  10  kilowatt  gasoline  driven  generators. 

JAMES  J.  BRADDOCK  ASSOCIATES. 

7800  RIVER  ROAD,  NORTH  BERGEN,  N  J. 

Phone:  UNion  3-9200.  OPEN  SUNDAYS. 

One  mile  north  Lincoln  Tunnel  entrance.  Two  miles 
south  George  Washington  Bridge. 


SAVE  $$  ON  WORK  CLOTHES 

COVERALLS  $1.50;  MATCHING  PANTS  &  SHIRT 
$1.50;  PANTS  ONLY  $1.00;  SHIRTS  ONLY  50  cents. 
All  Colors  —  All  Sizes  —  Used  —  Professionally 
Laundered.  Include  50  cents  postage.  No  C.  0.  D.’s. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

■«— a  TTVT*T<  io.ooo  g  a  l  l  o  n  s 

Jtr  _L.^I  JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


WOOD  LETTERS  for  making  attractive  inexpensive 

signs.  Ideal  for  BUSINESS.  HOME  or  CAMP. 
NORTHLAND  PRODUCTS 

STAR  ROUTE  1282  N,  ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


and  farm  where  five  generations  of 
Chaffees  have  lived  and  worked  in 
Aristotle.  They  have  always  had 
sheep  and  now  there  are  60  Corrie- 
dale-Hampshire  ewes  running  with 
their  lambs  at  pasture.  Chaffee  also 
has  400  hens,  10  Hereford  beef  cows 
and  15  milk  cows  in  a  diversified 
farm  that  he  finds  better  adapted 
than  a  specialized  one  to  one-man 
operation. 

Along  the  Genesee  River  in  Hough¬ 
ton,  Earl  Ames  has  rented  a  175-acre 
farm  on  50-50  shares  for  11  years. 
He  does  not  grow  wheat  on  it  be¬ 
cause  “the  ground’s  too  rich,  the 
wheat  goes  down,”  but  he  grows 
plenty  of  alfalfa,  corn  and  oats  on 
the-  50  or  so  acres  he  turns  over 
every  year.  If  dealers  lowered  the 
prices  of  bottled  milk,  he  thinks, 
the  people  would  want  a  lot  more 
milk  than  farmers  can  produce. 

J.  W.  Shay  of 'Willing,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
thinks  that  the  League  is  on  the 
wrong  track  in  attacking  the  dairy 
problem  through  marketing.  He  is 
for  controlling-  production.  Maybe 
limiting  the  number  of  calves  raised 
is  an  answer,  he  guesses,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  countenance  put¬ 
ting  anyone  out  of  business. 

In  Scio,  Frank  O’Brien  was  feeling 
the  daii’y  pinch  plenty.  He  remodeled 
his  dairy  barn  last  year  and,  what 
with  insurance  and  taxes,  does  not 
have  much  financial  latitude  in  the 
handling  of  his  40  dairy  animals  and 
40  Hampshire  ewes.  His  grandfather 
came  from  Ireland  during  the  1851 
potato  famine  to  timber  strip  the 
farm  and  there  have  been.  O’Briens 
on  the  land  ever  since. 

In  maple  tree  country  1,700  feet 
in  the  air  at  Friendship,  Vincent 
Hilligas  keeps  50  head  of  Holsteins. 
He  made  grass  silage  once,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  corn  because  the  grass  was 
too  hard  to  pitch  out;  furthermore, 
it  smelled  badly.  He  thinks  corn 
more  dependable,  anyway — “if  you 
go  to  grass,  then  have  it  poor,  you 
are  just  about  stuck  for  feed.”  He 
was  making  out  well  enough  in  the 
dairy  situation,  but  told  us  people  use 
a  lot  less  butter  than  is  actually 


good  for  them.  Hilligas  produces 
about  300,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 

In  Black  Creek,  George  Nunn  and 
his  son,  Robert,  are  really  making 
use  of  a  forage  harvester.  They  use 
it  to  ensile  grass,  clip  pastures,  ensile 
corn  (with  the  grass  head)  and  to 
chop  partially  dried  hay  in  the  fields. 
They  installed  a  gasoline  engine  to 
drive  the  36-inch  fan  in  their  hay¬ 
drying  system  because  it  gives  some 
heat  to  the  hay  air  and  also  because 
its  speed  can  be  adjusted  to  the  best 
rate  for  drying  hay  of  any  moistui’e 
content. 

Cattaraugus  County  Is  Progressive 

Miles  and  Mrs.  Jackson’s  baby  son 
was  busy  working  in  the  flour  bin 
as  they  finished  up  their  dinner  and 
told  us  about  their  place  in  Farmers- 
ville.  They  rent  the  45-cow  farm — on 
a  river  terrace — and  hope  to  have 
their  own  before  long.  Grass  silage 
is  a  big  favorite  of  Jackson’s,  but  he 
plans  for  more  corn  for  grain.  He 
bales  the  forage  green  in  the  fields 
and  then  dumps  it  into  the  chopper- 
blower  at  the  silo. 

In  Great  Valley,  Byrne  Holloran 
did  not  see  how  the  dairy  farmer 
could  pay  supported  grain  prices  on 
unsupported  milk  prices.  He  and  his 
brother  have  a  big  gray  barn  for 
their  100-head  herd  of  Holsteins  and 
they  make  grass  silage  as  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  they  can  produce. 
The  solution  to  the  surplus  milk 
problem,  Holloran  thought,  was  to 
get  people  back  to  work,  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Glen  Brown  came  to  his  farm  in 
Randolph  in  1943;  now  he  makes  a 
ton  of  milk  a  day  from  60  cows. 
President  of  the  local  Steamburg  Co¬ 
op.,  a  bargaining  group,  he  thinks 
parity  should  be  cut  across  the 
board.  “I  do  not  see  how  the  dairy 
farmer  can  stay  in  business,”  he 
said.  He  observed  that  the  most  in¬ 
efficient  dairy  farmers  —  the  part- 
time  ones — are  going  to  farm  anyway, 
and  that  the  middle-sized  producer 
will  be  the  one  to  suffer  most.  “Over¬ 
head  in  farming  is  so  big,”  he  said, 
“you  just  have  to  produce  in  vol¬ 
ume.” 


In  Randolph,  Lee  Manning  —  62 
years  old,  40  of  them  milking  cows — 
thinks  farmers  should  be  entitled  to 
social  security,  not  just  old-age  as- 
sistence,  which  can  be  burdened  by 
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Despite  the  mechanization  of  farms, 
horses  are  still  worked  on  many  of 
the  farms  of  the  Southern  Tier.  In 
Angelica,  Albert  and  Theodore  Link 
were  using  their  Belgians,  Jim  and 
Molly,  to  spread  manure  on  wet  land. 

prestige  and  property  sacrifices,  but 
a  real  contributary  program  whereby 
a  farmer,  though  he  may  take  punish¬ 
ment  through  his  productive  years, 
can  have  some  comfort  when  he 
grows  old.  He  does  not  have  much 
faith  in  the  future  of  farming.  How, 
he  implied,  can  one,  when  his  only 
son,  a  good  worker,  finds  city  We 
better  than  that  of  the  farm?  After 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work  on  his  farms, 
he  seriously  questions  the  fairness 
of  present  farm  income.  Two  great 
consolations,  he  told  us,  though, 
while  looking  at  three  hemlock  silos 
built  from  his  farm  and  his  labor, 
are  that  you  are  your  own  boss  on 
the  farm  and  that  if  the  people  ol 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


This  Ayrshire  bull,  Armour’s  Perfec¬ 
tion,  is  20  years  old  and  still  siring 
calves  at  the  Foster  Fields  Farm  in 
Wheeler.  Among  the  many  daughters 
he  has,  at  least  five  of  them  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  100,000  pounds  of  milk. 

the  world  who  eat  up  what  you  pro¬ 
duce  push  you  down  too  far,  they 
are  coming'  with  you. 

As  Far  West  as  New  York  State  Goes 

In  Chautauqua  County  above  the 
Connewango  Creek  in  Kennedy, 
Kenneth  Langlass  produces  four  tons 
of  alfalfa  hay  to  the  acre  the  first 
cutting  some  years.  He  has  to  lime 
the  soils  well  for  that  and  also  ma¬ 
nure  and  fertilize  heavily.  Using  both 
artificial  and  natural  service  on  his 
26  Holsteins,  he  produced  recently  a 
yearly  average  of  486  pounds  of 
butterfat.  “Prices  of  milk  should  be 
higher  for  what  you  have  to  buy,” 
he  said,  while*  milking;  “nobody  but 
the  farmer  has  been  cut  yet.” 

In  spite  of  burning  out  last  year, 
William  Shields  and  son  Richard  be¬ 
lieve  “dairying  is  here  to  stay.”  They 
have,  accordingly,  built  themselves  a 
great  new  50-stanchion  dairy  barn 
and  a  40-foot  tile  silo  for  their  85 
head  of  cattle.  With  plans  to  make 
about  20  cans  of  milk  a  day,  once 
in  the  dairy  business,  they  feel,  it 


is  about  impossible  to  get  out.  They 
do  not  see  why  the  dairy  industry 
had  to  be  cut  first  in  the  economy 
move,  nor  why  the  battle  against 
oleo  had  to  be  so  bitterly  fought 
when  it  did  so  much  damage  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  For  moving  milk  now, 
the  Shields  are  impressed  enough  by 
the  “Milk  for  Health”  program  that 
they  would  contribute  10  cents  a 
hundredweight  for  it  rather  than 
the  half  cent  they  are  giving  now. 

By  the  end  of  10  days,  we  had 
talked  with  many  farmers  and  looked 
at  many  farms  in  the  Southern  Tier. 
Wet  weather  was  holding  back  most 
of  the  men  in  their  field  work,  but 
manure  was  being  spread  and  fences 
being  fixed.  The  hills  and  valleys  and 
the  rivers  and  creeks  still  affected 
the  kind  of  farming  the  land  would 
be  used  for,  but  dairying  continued 
to  provide  most  of  the  agricultural 
income  of  the  region.  And  on  the 
dairy  farms,  mechanization  was  being 
intensified  wherever  it  could  be;  hay 
driers,  barn  cleaners,  balers,  harves¬ 
ters  were  all  in  increasing  and  wide¬ 
spread  evidence.  (Bulk  milk  cooling 
has,  however,  not  yet  been  generally 
introduced  in  the  area.)  Many  of  the 
dairy  farmers  were  stepping  up  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  controls  on  forage 
crops  by  spraying;  and  some  were 
spraying  to  rid  the  mustard  (or 
yellow  rocket)  so  rampant  in  many 
fields.  Artificial  breeding  has  made 
great  progress;  some  of  it  is  being 
performed  to  farmer  satisfaction  by 
privately-owned  breeding  services. 
There  is  more  ensiling  of  grass  than 
ever  before,  but  corn  is  still  the  en¬ 
silage  king.  The  farmers  are  trying 
to  grow  all  the  grain  and  feed  they 
can  at  home.  Most  of  them  are  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  milk  more  economi¬ 
cally,  yet  abundantly,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  herds  will  be  reduced, 
at  least  immediately,  in  response  to 
lower  milk  prices.  The  dairy  farmers 
generally  want  a  supply-demand 
farm  economy,  but  most  of  them 
thought  it  unfair,  if  not  unwise,  to 
use  themselves  as  the  wedge  to  sepa¬ 
rate  Government  and  agriculture  at 
a  time  when  their  costs  are  increas¬ 
ing. 


Eastern  N,  Y,  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  May  21, 
1954  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt. :  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter — Medium  Grade 
$15-17;  Common  $12.50-14.80.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  cows — Good  Grade  $15-16.40;  Me¬ 
dium  $13.50-14.80;  Cutters  $12-13.10; 
Heavy  Canners  $10.50-11.50;  Light 
Canners  $8.50-10;  Shelly  Canners 
$8.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls — 
Good  Grade  $15.30-15.90;  Medium 
$14.50-15;  Common  $12-13.70. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
slightly  weaker.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate,  supplies  were  steady.  Prices  per 
head:  Choice  Veals  $70-78,  top  $90; 
Good  $58-67;  Medium  $43-53;  Com¬ 
mon  and  Culls  $35-40;  Bobs  (over  85 
tbs.)  $21-34;  Bobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $13.50- 
20;  Bobs  (under  65  lbs.)  $13.50  and 
down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
was  moderate,  supplies  decreased. 
Piices  per  cwt,.:  Choice  weights  $25- 
26;  Heavy  weights  $21-22;  Medium 
and  Light  Sows  $20.50-22;  Heavy 
Sows  $18-19;  Heavy  Boars  $10.50- 
]5-30;  Small  Pigs  $12.50-17.50  each. 

pairymen  Ask  for  Hear¬ 
ing  on  Case  Milk  Report 

A  milk  producer  mass  meeting  was 
mid  on  May  14  in  the  Springfield 
tHgh  School  in  Springfield,  Pa.,  with 
0ver  300  dairymen  in  attendance. 

After  talks  by  William  F.  Berg- 
!Jold>  editor  of  Tiro  Rural  New 

orker,  and  John  C.  York,  economist 
0l  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
te  5,  1954 


tive,  there  was  an  interesting  hour 
and  a  half  of  questions  and  answers, 
participated  in  by  the  entire  audi¬ 
ence.  As  a  result  of  this  forum  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  resolution  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  calling  on  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  to  arrange  for  a 
milk  hearing  on  the  various  issues 
raised  in  the  Case  Committee  Re¬ 
port.  Over  250  signatures  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  resolution  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Benson  by 
Arthur  Nickeson,  Towanda,  Pa.,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 


Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm,  G.  Kammlade .  6.00  ! 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4,00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  machinery  company 
East  longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago ,  Illinois  •  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


When  you  see  every  square  inch  of  the 

pail,  your  cleaning  job  just  naturally  takes 
less  time  and  work.  And  Swing  is  the  only 
milker  you  can  buy  that  lets  you  clean  this 
sensible  way! 

Swing  washes  out  fast  with  about  as  little 
mess  and  bother  as  two  sauce  pans.  You  see 
into  every  corner  ...  all  of  the  gleaming, 
stainless  steel  smooth  surface! 

Swing  milks  your  cows  out  fast  and  com¬ 
pletely  without  hand  stripping  because  the 
teat  cups  stay  down  where  they  belong — they 
just  can’t  crawl — mighty  good  protection  for 
your  good  cows’  udders  and  your  milk  check. 

Swing  is  handy  because  the  men  who  de¬ 
signed  it  have  also  milked  cows  and  lugged 
pails.  The  shape  is  narrow  .  .  .  construction 
is  light  and  sturdy.  Handling  is  much  easier. 
You  even  have  a  gauge  right  on  the  pail 
that  shows  the  pounds  of  milk. 

Swing  is  the  only  milker,  suspended  or 
floor  type,  that  complies  with  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Standards  of  Construction — 
approved  by  milk  inspectors  everywhere.  No 
other  milker  can  make  this  claim  or  do  such 
a  good  job  of  milking  cows. 

See  your  Rite-Way  Service  Dealer  today  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  cows  or  write  for  your 
dealer’s  name  and  illustrated  folder  to  Dept.  R. 

Some  choice  dealerships  are  available.  Ask  for  information 


MJPTURE-USER 

T.M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off,.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Pit.  No! 
2606551 


Double. ..4.95 
No 

Fitting 
Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front,  Adjustable  l,eg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Moil  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  ot 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
81  i  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY-64,  Kansas  City5, Mo. 


we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 


v 


— superior  density  of  concrete 
staves 

— the  time  tested  Aquastatic 
method  provides  a  stronger  in¬ 
terior  plaster  coating 

— exclusive  "perfect  seal"  chute 

— extra  heavy  hooping 

— outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

— dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filling  door 

These  features  and  many  more  make 

Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 

Write  for  literature. 


is  Your  Best  Silo  Value 


HARDER  SI 
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PRESSURE  SPRAYER 

Here’s  the  world  famous,  Burmos  All-Purpose  Pressure  Sprayer. 
Imported  from  England.  1001  uses  for  garden,  home,  farm,  hotel, 
hospital,  kennel,  hatchery,  garage.  Ideal  for  spraying  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  deodorants,  disinfectants,  oil,  etc.  Lightweight, 
precision  built  of  highly  polished  solid  brass  to  Last  a  Lifetime. 
Holds  full  quart.  Will  not  corrode.  Adjustable  nozzle  for  power¬ 
ful  fog  or  jet  spray.  Simple  to  operate:  a  few  strokes  on  auto¬ 
matic  pump  builds  up  lasting  pressure.  Simply  touch  lever  for 
continuous  spray.  Makes  wonderful  Gift.  No  C.O.jD.'s,  please. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

Only  $9.95  postpaid 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

WILBUR  IMPORTS,  Inc. 

466  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  Dept.  RY-I.  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 


Lug  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 

Year  ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES, 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 

120  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

WENE  BROILER  CROSSES 

NEW  SILVER  BROAD  and 
BARRED  CROSSES 

New  short-leg,  uniform  high-feed-conversion  fowl.  The 
broiler  of  the  year.  More,  pounds  of  meat  sold  for  each 
100  chicks  started.  Uniform  high-weight  averages— 
more  fowl  make  top  poundage.  Top  livability,  fast  ma¬ 
turity.  Silver-White  Crosses  save  up  to  20 '7c  dressing 
cost.  Rich  yellow  skin. 

WHITE  ROCKS  AND  HAMPS 
LEADING  BROILER  STRAINS 
Strains  that  lead  the  LT.  S.  in  Top  Poundage  Return 
and  Highest  Net  Profit  for  each  100  chicks  started. 
Proved  best  In  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  Contests.  Most 
Uniform  growth  to  Heaviest  Weights  throughout  entire 
flock.  Most  attractive  dressed  appearance.  Light 
undercolor.  Prompt  Delivery  any  size  order. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

BOX  F-3-A.  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  CHICKS  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 

BUY  MARSHALL’S 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chick — the 
best.  They  do  the  job  you  buy  them 
for,  have  good  repeatability  and  make 
rapid  gains.  For  the  best  in  Babcock 
Strain  Leghorns,  R.I.  Reds,  Red- 
Rocks,  and  Marshall’s  Meat  Type 
Hampshires. 

WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  CALL 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D,  5D,  PHONE  9082.  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HELMS  Jggdine  CHICKS 


Healthy  Chicks  U.  S,  App’d-Pullorum  Glean 

U.  S.  Certified  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
221-312  egg  ROP  sired.  Leading  breeds: 
Hampshires,  Reds,  Rocks.  Reasonable 
Prices.  Prompt  shipment. 

Illinois  Hatchery  Box  124  Metropolis,  III. 


Write  for  our  Special  Prices  on  Standard  Chicks  and 
Day  Old  Chicks.  We  have  the  Mt.  Hope  strain  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  White  Rocks,  White 
crosses  Rock  Red  and  the  Red  Rock  (sex  Link).  Ask 
for  our  free  16  page  Illustrated  Book.  We  give 
year  around  services  and  pay  all  Postage. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Reds, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Write 
tor  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21  »4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


TOPfr WINNING  Igg&Broiler 

STRAIN  WENE  CHICKS. 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I,),  fe|| 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids,  | 

Other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest-winning  Silver  & 

Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver  ‘ 
jjPCnMgkk Barred ;  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross. 

VB|  j  Other  meat  developments.  WENE  CHICK 

FARMS,  Box  F-3,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


GRA  YBILLS  chIcks 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

100  100  100 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

New  Hampshires  . .  {5.00  24.00  {2-00 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  15.00  24.00  12.00 

Red-Rocks  and  Rock-Red  Cross..  15.00  24.00  12.00 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  Started  Leg.  Pullets  available. 
C.  S.  Graybili  Hatchery,  Box  6,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


SAVE  40%  on  WESTINGH0USE  MOTORS 

SPECIAL  30  DAY  OFFER 

n—  tremendous  volume  results  in 
savings  for  you.  Brand  new  — 
ry  fresh  —  Famous  Westing- 
motors  at  lowest  prices  ever. 
:ed  supply.  Offer  good  30 
only. 

P  Hi  Torque . $14.95  FOB 

P  Hi  Torque .  15.95  FOB 

P  Capacitor .  32.95  FOB 

P  Capacitor .  42.95  FOB 

I  -HP  Capacitor . 79.95  FOB 

Immediate  shipment — Westinghouse  guaranteed.  Send 
check  or  M.O.  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.s — at  these  low  prices. 
Moore  Manufacturing  Co.  Swedesboro  1,  N.  J. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

STURKEYSi 

£  BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A.  / 

J  WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES  ? 

i1  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  lira-  <, 
l1  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  >( 
i1  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  i, 

l|  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 

\  HtLLPOT  TURKEY  FARM  Ji 

5  BOX  1.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  Phono  29-J  ? 

poults  MEAD0WBR00K  ducklings 

PA.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BELTSVILLE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U.S.D.A.  —  63<j 
IMPERIAL  MAM.  PEKIN  Ducklings  $26.50-100. 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  II,  Pa. 

Broadbreasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM 

CONCORD  ROAD.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 

White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  —  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  42  YEARS. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  INC.,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 

STATE  of  MAINE  Quality  Poults.  B.B.  Wh-  Hollands. 
B.  B.  Bronze  and  Beltsvi  1  Is  Whites.  U.  S.  Approved 
Clean.  RALPH  SANBORN,  Sebago  Lake.  Maine 

GOSLINGS  •  TOULOUSE 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH  WALLKILl,  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky. 
$1.50.  We  pay  shipping  costs  4  or  more.  R.  D. 

SNIVELY,  WILSON  HILL,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 

GOSLINGS  —  EM  D  EN  TOULOUSE  CROSS 
$1.50  EACH.  MINIMUM  ORDER  10.  STARTED 
AND  RANGE  SIZE  SLIGHTLY  MORE. 

B.  SANDER.  R.  D.  2.  H A R P U RSV 1 LLE,  N.  Y. 

Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
Hl-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 

nnri/imrc  Giant  Pekins  $28.00-100.  Superior 
UUCIvLINUJ  Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 
Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black  Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown  China 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black  Giant  Chicks.  Circular. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 

RAISF  PH rAQ&NTS 

On  $100  week  plan.  Little  capital  and  space  can 
make  you  independent.  Free  details. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  SYSTEM.  Columbus  39,  Kansas 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  Th* 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  Vi  at  lays 

MORE  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED. 

Also  Excellent  White  Leghorns.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield.  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  1,  PA. 

WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEaTiL'  KEETS,  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
28c  each:  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM.  Selbyville,  Delaware 

Everything  for  the  Poultry  Dresser 

Pickers,  Scalders,  Barbecue  Machines,  and 
All  Accessories. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 

227  WEST  64th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 

Phone.  TRafalgar  3-4411 

Mfgrs.  of  the  “ESQUIRE”  ROTISSERIE 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLATT 


Mash  May  Prevent  Feather 
Picking 

My  layers  are  picking  the  feathers 
off  each  other.  I  feed  them  corn 
chop,  oats  and  barley,  and  some 
whole  shelled  corn  and  wheat  in  ad¬ 
dition.  They  have  oyster  shell,  too. 
What  should  I  do  to  stop  this  feather 
picking?  c.  s.  k. 

Feather  picking  may  develop  as  a 
habit  caused  by  some  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  rearing.  It  may  also  be  an 
inherited  tendency,  as  it  certainly 
seems  more  prevalent  in  some  strains 
of  stock  than  in  others.  Or  it  may 
develop  because  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  diet.  In  your  particular  case,  I 
am  wondering  if  you  feed  any  mash. 
You  mention  grains  and  oyster  shell, 
but  say  nothing  about  mash.  Laying 
chickens  should  get  a  layer  mash 
daily  in  addition  to  grain  and  shell. 
Any  commercial  mash  obtainable  lo¬ 
cally  will  be  satisfactory.  Allow  the 
chickens  to  have  all  the  mash  they 
want,  and  restrict  your  grain  to  the 
point  where  the  flock  will  be  eating 
equal  amounts  of  mash  and  grain. 
This  may  stop  the  feather  picking, 
but  new  feathers  probably  will  not 
grow  out  until  the  regular  molting 
period  in  late  Summer  or  Fall. 


Profits  from  Pullets 

If  a  person  bought  200  day-old 
pullet  chicks  and  sold  the  hens  after 
they  quit  laying,  what,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  could  be  expected  in  terms  of 
labor  return  from  them?  What  size 
building  should  be  used  ior  this 
number  of  layers?  The  layers  I  have 
now  break  a  considerable  number  of 
their  eggs;  what  can  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  this? 

w.  T.  B. 

It  can  be  expected  that  based  on 
1953  costs  and  prices,  200  birds  will 
return  about  $400  over  the  cost  of 
the  chicks,  brooding,  and  all  feed 
from  day-old  to  sale  at  the  end  of 
one  year  of  egg  production.  This 


would  be  increased  somewhat  if 
some  of  the  eggs  were  sold  at  retail. 

A  building  for  200  layers  should 
have  at  least  600  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Egg  breakage  in  a  flock  of  old  hens 
may  be  corrected  to  some  extent  by 
adding  two  pounds  of  ground  oyster 
shell  or  high  grade  limestone  to 
every  hundred  pounds  or  mash.  Five 
or  six  inches  of  litter  in  the  nests 
will  help,  too;  you  may  also  benefit 
by  cutting  back  the  sharp  points  of 
the  birds’  beaks. 


Increased  Chick  and  Poult 
Sales 

Am  considering  increasing  my 
layers,  broilers,  and  poult  young 
stock.  Do  you  think  such  a  move  is 
advisable?  e.  y. 

According  to  recent  government 
reports,  everybody  is  buying  more 
pullet  chicks,  broiler  chicks  and 
turkey  poults  than  usual  this  season. 
Heavy-breed  poult  sales  are  12  per 
cent  higher  than  last  year  at  this 
time;  and  light-breed  poults  40  per 
cent  higher.  I  would  hesitate  to  go 
in  too  heavily  on  any  poultry  the 
way  things  look  at  present,  unless 
you  have  a  sure  market  outlet.  A 
recent  U.  S.  D.  A.  hatchery  report 
mentions  that  sale  of  heavy-breed 
poults  hatched  in  January,  1954,  was 
41  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago 
and  light-breed  poults  hatched  in 
January  were  90  per  cent  greater. 


Temperatures  for  Incubating 

Eggs 

I  am  overhauling  an  old  incubator 
and  would  like  to  know  the  proper 
temperature  at  which  it  should  be 
run.  Is  there  any  difference  needed 
in  the  temperature  for  incubating 
chicken  and  goose  eggs?  a.  j.  h. 

If  the  incubator  you  are  overhaul¬ 
ing  has  a  fan  for  air  circulation,  the 
temperature  should  be  from  99%  to 
100  degrees  F.  Without  a  fan,  the 
temperature  should  be  102  to  103  de¬ 
grees  F.  at  a  point  level  with  the 
top  of  the  eggs.  Temperatures  are 
the  same  for  both  chicken  and  goose 
eggs. 


Streamlined  Range 
Feeding 

(Continued  from  Page  378) 

no  great  loss  occurs.  Remember  that 
the  birds  are  hungry  so  they  do  eat, 
even  in  the  rain,  until  they  are 
pretty  well  filled  up.  If  it  is  raining 
heavily  at  pellet  feeding  time, 
scratch  grain  is  fed  in  place  of 
pellets.  Actually,  no  harm  would  re¬ 
sult  if  an  occasional  feeding  was 
missed  altogether. 

Ground  Feeding  Losses 

How  much  feed  is  lost  or  wasted 
when  feed  is  placed  on  the  ground? 
Our  carefully  kept  records  show  no 
feed  loss  or,  at  the  most,  very  little. 
To  check  this  point,  four  range  plots, 
each  containing  one-quarter  acre  of 
land  and  a  range  shelter  with  100 
birds,  were  used.  Two  groups  were 
full  fed  with  all  the  feed  placed  in 
hoppers.  The  other  two  groups  were 
limited  in  their  feed  allowance  and 
all  feed  was  scattered  on  the  ground 
just  as  we  do  in  the  range  feeding 
program.  At  the  termination  of  the 
trial,  the  hopper  fed  birds  averaged 
0.13  pounds  or  two  ounces  heavier  in 
weight.  In  feed  conversion  there  was 
a  slight  difference  of  0.05  in  favor  of 
the  birds  fed  on  the  ground.  There 
was  no  feed  loss  on  the  ground. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
action  of  the  chickens  on  this  feed¬ 
ing  program.  At  the  morning  feed¬ 
ing,  they  will  eat  for  about  20 
minutes,  then  return  to  their  shel¬ 
ters  and  remain  relatively  inactive. 
About  one  and  one-half  hours  later 
they  leave  the  shelters  and  spread 


over  the  entire  range  searching  for 
feed.  After  20  to  30  minutes  they 
return  to  the  shelters  to  come  out 
again  about  an  hour  and  one-half 
later.  This  action  continues  all  day 
except  on  the  very  hottest  days. 

Spreading  the  Feed 

Some  means  of  spreading  the  feed 
is  necessary  to  make  the  program  a 
one-man  operation.  While  we  use  a 
lime  spreader  with  revolving  baffles 
under  a  hopper,  the  box  type  spread¬ 
ers,  particularly  the  small  sizes,  work 
equally  Well.  It  is  well  to  look  for 
rugged  construction  since  these  ma¬ 
chines  do  a  lot  of  traveling,  often 
over  rough  ground.  On  our  15-acre 
range,  travel  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  four  miles  for  a  day’s  feed¬ 
ing. 

Mowing  Eliminated 

Mowing  of  the  range  can  be  elim¬ 
inated  with  this  feeding  program.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  mow  during 
the  Spring  and  early  Summer  if  one 
desires  to  maintain  a  good  range.  To 
eliminate  mowing  it  is  necessary  that 
you  or  your  neighbor  have  some 
sheep  to  pasture  on  the  range.  Since 
there  are  no  feed  hoppers,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  sheep  eating  the  poultry 
feed  is  practically  eliminated. 

The  fact  that  poultry  ranges  are 
necessarily  tightly  fenced  and  well 
supplied  with  water  also  makes  them 
a  good  place  for  pasturing  sheep- 
Sheep  can  graze  closely  to  the 
ground.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  watch 
that  you  do  not  graze  the  sod  too 
closely,  particularly  during  the  dryer 
summer  months.  By  using  this  P10' 
gram,  sheep  and  chickens  can  do 
well  on  range  together. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  Turkeys  Move  to  Range 


The  two  most  critical  times  in  the 
life  of  a  turkey  are  when  it  first 
enters  the  brooder  house  and  its  first 
two  weeks  on  range.  If  a  poult  passes 
these  two  periods  in  good  health,  its 
chances  of  living  to  market  age  are 
excellent.  In  both  cases,  the  changes 
of  environment  and  of  feed  are  fre¬ 
quently  so  drastic  that  birds  often 
succumb  before  learning  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions. 

Most  flock  owners  are  now  antici¬ 
pating  the  move  of  their  birds  from 
the  brooder  house  to  range  or 
pasture.  By  following  a  few  simple 
management  practices,  they  will  help 
turkeys  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
situation  and  prevent  unnecessary 
losses. 

Weather  probably  raises  more 
havoc  with  the  young  birds  than  any 
other  single  cause.  Sudden  storms 
are  not  uncommon  in  most  sections 
of  the  country  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  without  some  means  of 
shelter,  turkeys  can  often  be  killed 
outright  or  later  succumb  to  diseases 
or  parasites  due  to  a  lowered  resis¬ 
tance.  Shelter,  especially  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States, 


water  and  protect  feed  from  driving 
rain.  Some  feeders  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  be  loaded  directly  from 
the  bed  of  a  truck  or  a  wagon  and 
much  labor  is  thus  saved. 

Clean  Water  Is  Essential 

A  third  essential  in  range  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  good  supply  of  clean  water. 
Waterers  on  skids  work  best  when 
it  is  impractical  to  pipe  the  supply 
to  each  location.  Metal  water  barrels 
can  be  painted  with  aluminum  to 
keep  the  water  cool  in  Summer.  Auto¬ 
matic  floats  will  keep  the  level  con¬ 
stant  and  a  platform  will  keep 
turkeys  off  the  heavily  littered 
ground.  Finally,  all  barrels  should  be 
covered  with  a  lid  to  keep  both  the 
turkeys  and  their  droppings  out  of 
the  water. 

Since  birds  have  to  be  caught 
when  they  are  moved,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  to  debeak,  vaccinate 
and  clip  wings.  Pick  a  good  morning 
and  move  part  of  the  flock  at  a  time. 
Spreading  out  the  job  over  several 
days  will  reduce  the  chance  of  losing 
the  entire  group  in  one  storm  and 
will  enable  the  birds  which  have 


When  turkeys  are  moved  from  their  brooders  and  porches  to  the  range, 
there  are  many  hazards  to  be  overcome.  Suitable  shelters  can  be  built  on 
skids  and  moved  from  one  range  to  another  as  needed.  Here,  broad-breasted 
bronze  birds  are  doing  i cell  for  Matthew  and  Henry  Waniewski,  Feeding 
Hills,  Mass.,  where  they  are  being  handled  on  ivire  porches. 


should  be  among  the  first  consider¬ 
ations.  While  woodlots  and,  later  in 
the  season,  row  crops,  can  be  of  help, 
most  commercial  operators  prefer 
range  shelters  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  In  many  cases  sheds  which 
have  not  been  used  to  house  chickens 
or  turkeys  during  recent  years  have 
proven  satisfactory.  Especially  con¬ 
structed  shelters  are  often  built  with 
removable  sides  and  provide  shelter 
in  the  Spring  and  shade  in  the 
Summer. 

Provide  Enough  Space 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  construction 
costs,  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  now  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  with  pole-type  shelters 
located  in  well-drained  areas.  Many 
of  the  newer  shelters  have  been  built 
on  skids  and  are  moved  from  one 
range  to  another.  Regardless  of  the 
types  of  building  which  are  to  be  put 
in  use  or  built,  shelters  should  pro¬ 
vide  space  enough  to  cover  all  birds 
when  they  are  first  placed  on  range. 
A  good  rule-of-thumb  is  about  one 
and  one-half  square  feet  per  bird. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  include  roost¬ 
ing  poles  or  boards  inside  the  build- 
jng.  These  should  be  three  or  more 
inches  in  diameter,  about  a  foot  off 
the  ground  and  two  or  more  feet 
apart. 

Range  feeders  are  another  essen¬ 
tial  in  profitable  turkey  management. 
The  value  of  feed  saved  in  using 
cither  commercial  or  homemade 
feeders  will  more  thair  pay  for  their 
cost.  This  is  a  good  time  to  do  any 
Necessary  repair  work  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  enough  feeders%for  the  coming 
season.  They  should  be  mounted  on 
skids  and  have  a  top  that  will  shed 


been  there  longer  to  teach  new¬ 
comers  where  feed,  water  and  shel¬ 
ter  are  located. 

Turkeys  should  be  rotated  on  the 
pasture  as  soon  as  grass  is  clipped 
fairly  close.  A  good  grass  and  legume 
mixture  will  reduce  the  feed  bill, 
but  do  not  expect  range  to  I'educe 
feed  consumption  more  than  12  to 
14  per  cent.  Turkeys  cannot  handle 
more  than  that  amount  of  roughage 
to  best  advantage  in  their  digestive 
tract.  Their  diet  must  include  a 
highly  nutritious  feed  which  will 
supply  all  of  the  necessary  nutrients 
for  quick  and  profitable  growth. 

A.  F.  M. 


[Eds.:  The  foregoing  article  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  service  division  of  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  Assn., 
Chicago,  Ill.]. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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A  complete  tine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 

ASK  FOR  “TIMELY  TOPICS  ON  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT"  BOOK 
CH  AS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
WIRTHMGRE  FEED  CO.,  6529  Broadwoy,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GRANITE* 

WRITE 

ROCKS 


7S  Blue  Chip  Stock’ 
NOTED  FOR  MONEY-MAKING 


I  PERFORMANCE 

YOU  have  seen  them  all.  Now,  start  J 

making  money.  Switch  to  STERN-  ■ 

)  CHRISTIE’S  Granite  White  Rooks,  ; 

|  ■  the  white-feathered  bird  that  is  writ- 
[  ing  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  :  i 

|  meat  production.  .  j 

!  Yes,  here’s  a  farm-famed,  dual-pur-  >  ) 

i  i  pose  strain  that  lays  exceptionally  I  v| 

f  wen,  but  shines  in  its  ability  to  de- 

ivelop  into  a  plump-breasted  broiler  < 
with  a  minimum  of  feed.  In  addition, 

STE R  N-CH  R  1ST!  E’S  Granite  White  ; 

;  <  Rocks  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  t 

when  it  comes  to  the  important  factor  ||?f 

i  of  rapid  maturity  right  from  the  p| 

•;  beginning. 

!  ’  Earn  a  better  living  with  CH  R  1ST  I  E’S  ' 

i  Granite  Wh.  Rocks.  Write  for  litera-  §j| 

|  ture,  prices,  open  dates.  Also,  get 

i  the  full  story  on  STERN’S  famous 

;  White  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Breeds. 


THERE  IS  A  STRONG 
TREND  TOWARD 

STARTED  PULLETS 

BY  SUNNYBROOK 

It  seems  tike  every 
Pcuitrymon  is  tookirsg 
into  this  newest  idea 
in  Poultry.  Are  you? 


It  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  You  see 
—  there's  no 
fussing  with 
baby  chicks  - —  no 
brooder  needed — 
no  baby  chick 
loss  —  no  worry. 
And  you  are  one 
to  4  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  We  have 
some  beauties 
the  leading 
g  g  producing 
strains  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  4-6-8-12  up 
to  16  weeks  cf 
age,  in  all  the 
popular  breeds — 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 
Best  of  all,  they  are  priced  lower  than  It.  would 
cost  you  to  raise  them  yourself.  Write  us  today. 


f  ROM  2  to  5  YEAR  010 

LEGHORN 


TJ.S.-N.J.  Certified  and  Pullorum 
Clean  Leghorns.  IJ.S.-N.J.  Ap¬ 
proved  &  i'ullorurn  Clean  Straight 
ltun  and  Sextd  Heavy  Breeds. 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

SUMMER  1954 

Fresh  Air  Gocd 
Prevention  For  Air  Sac 

Air  Sac  or  Chronic 
Respiratory  Disease  is 
giving  a  lot  of  poul- 
trymen  fits.  I  think 
you  can  help  prevent 
air  sac  in  your  pullets 
by  getting  them  on 
range  at  8  weeks  of  age  and  inoculating  them 
at  9  or  10  weeks  of  age  for  bronchitis.  (If  you 
are  in  an  area  where  you  have  to  inoculate 
for  bronchitis.) 

If  you  have  to  grow  your  pullets  inside,  I 
suggest  that  you  inoculate  for  bronchitis  at  8 
weeks  of  age.  Open  up  the  windows  as  much 
as  possible  and  keep  the  brooder  heat  on  to 
prevent  "piling  up.”  Give  them  lots  of  fresh 
air.  It  helps  prevent  air  sac  —  it  helps  cure  it 
if  your  pullets  catch  it.  Floor  space:  1  sq.  ft. 
per  pullet  first  8  weeks,  2  sq.  ft.  8  to  16  weeks, 
if  raised  indoors. 

There  are  some  good  drugs  for  curing  air  sac 
but  I  don’t  feel  qualified  to  advise  you  on 
which  one  to  use.  Anything  that  gets  pullets 
eating  and  feeling  happy  helps. 

In  regard  to  Newcastle:  This  year  we  vac¬ 
cinated  at  day-old  and  will  vaccinate  again  as 
they  start  to  comb  up  a  little.  Whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong,  I’m  not  100%  sure. 

Good  luck  to  you. 


’Tf'lcK’iae  (?.. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

BUY  SUNNY - 
BROOK  CA¬ 
PONS  NOW  for 
that.  Christmas 
and  New  Year 
market  when 
poultry  brings 
highest  prices. 

We  have  some 
dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age,  in 
the  popular 
heavy,  meat 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery  to  you. 

They  are  priced 
so  low,  you  can 
not  help  but 
make  a  fine 
profit  on  them. 

Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  have  some  of  the  nicest  baby  chicks  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our  whole  34  years  in  Poultry.  They 
are  from  the  leading  production  strains  in  America 
and  priced  amazingly  low  for  such  high  quality. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Write  us  today. 

U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders— OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  Ihem  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


W3QCQZ3Cf_ 

fhlteRpcks 


S/nrcf/898 


Order  IXTo-v^! 

This  proven  strain  has  been  making  profits  for 
poultrymen  for  well  over  50  years!  They  live  weil, 
grow  fast,  dress  clean,  have  premium  meat  quality 
and  high  egg  production. 


PRICE  $15.  PER  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route 3R  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 

Harnp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR.  PA. 


Lise  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
Stnijr  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1SS*. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  &  PRICES 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  SISJC. 

DEPT.  F. _ ROCKLAND.  MASS. 

For  Superb  Eating  this  Fali  and  Winter 

ORDER  YOUR 
JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
STARTED  CAPONS  NOW 

For  Free  Folder  and  Price  List  Write  Today  to: 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

P.  O.  BOX  71-R,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J.  Phone:  144 


405 


The  electric  fencer  thcaf 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION  .  . . 
AT  HARDWARE 
OR  IMPLEMENT  STORES! 

Weeds  won’t  short  itl 

An  amazing  feature — the  Fence- 
O-Matic*  chopper.  See  if  kill 
weeds  that  may  “short”  an  elec¬ 
tric  fence.  An  exclusive  feature  of 
International's  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
electric  fencer. 

"Dry  ground”  efficiency! 

The  one  electric  fencer  that 
doesn’t  lose  power  to  dry 
ground — always  delivers  power 
over  the  entire  fence  under  all 
conditions. 

* Trademark 

»  LONG  RANGE 

•  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  KI-LENE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

A/so  battery  and 
combination  models 


weed^chop*-* 

electric  mm 


They’ll  learn  fast!  Just  the  right  "bump” 
to  teach  the  biggest  bull  or  heaviest  hog 
to  stay  clear!  You’ll  get  real  stock  control 
with  International’s  "WEED  CHOPPER” 
fencer.  And  profit,  too,  by  quick  fencing 
to  divide  up  pasture,  or  for  feed  lots  and 
cattle  lanes;  or  for  adding  a  one-strand 
electric  wire  to  or  alongside  other  fenc¬ 
ing  to  prevent  it  from  being  damaged 
by  livestock. 


m 

m 


HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP ,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


Q 

m 

Sold  and  serviced  by  over  7  0,000  dealers /  1 
Used  and  approved  by  over  1 50/000  farmers t 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 


RNY-654 


Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.,  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  l.N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


•  ADDRESS  OR  R.F.D_ 


I 


INTRODUCE 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

TO  3  GOOD  FRIENDS 

*  EACH  WILL  RECEIVE  24  ISSUES  — 

*  EACH  WILL  RECEIVE  A  GIFT  CARD  — 

*  THE  COST  IS  $1.00  FOR  THREE  GIFTS! 

Write  the  names  of  three  good  neighbors  and  friends  on  the 
coupon  below. 

Send  $1.00  bill,  check  or  money  order 

We  will  send  each  friend  a  1-year  introductory  subscription  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  with  a  card  announcing  your  gift! 

If  you’d  like  to  add  another  dollar,  we’ll  gladly  extend  your  own 
subscription  for  3  years  at  the  same  time. 


NAME  . 

R.  F.  D .  BOX.  . 

POST  OFFICE  .  STATE 


NAME  . 

2  R.  F.  D .  BOX. 


POST  OFFICE  .  STATE. 


NAME  . 

3  R  D,  . .  .  .  BOX.  . 

POST  OFFICE  .  STATE. 


YOUR  NAME  . 

R.  F.  D .  BOX.  .  . 

POST  OFFICE  .  STATE 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


333  WEST  30th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


40G 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  filed  indictments  charging- 
fraudulent  representations  and  false 
claims  against  Elizabeth  Curtis  and 
Robert  Ball  of  Barre,  Eugene  D. 
Eastman  of  East  Corinth,  Napoleon 
Carrier  of  Williamstown  and  Arthur 
Barnett  of  Marshfield,  Vermont. 
These  five  parties  allegedly  sub¬ 
mitted  false  sales  slips  in  support  of 
claims  for  cash  repayment  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials,  supposedly  pur¬ 
chased  and  used  in  connection  with 
the  Agricutural-  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram. 

I  bought  an  electric  sewing'  ma¬ 
chine  from  William  C.  Scott  of 
Chicago  at  the  John  Morris  Sale  Barn 
in  Ohio.  When  I  got  it  home  it  would 
not  start.  I  told  Mr.  Morris  about  it 
and  he  advised  me  to  send  it  to  Scott, 
as  it  was  guaranteed.  I  received  a 
reply  advising  me  to  remove  the 
motor  and  send  it  to  the  Simon  Dis¬ 
tributing  Co.,  Chicago,  which  I  did 
by  parcel  post,  and  they  reported  it 
had  been  delivered  O.  K.  However, 

I  can  get  no  reply  from  Simon  Co. 
though  I  have  written  them  several 
times.  If  you  can  do  anything'  for 
me,  please  do  so.  d.  h.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Simon  Distributing  Company 
telephone  has  been  disconnected,  we 
are  told,  and  the  firm  has  moved  and 
left  no  address.  We  regret  very  much 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 
the  concern.  If  any  readers  hear  from 
them  we  will  appreciate  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

I  sent  a  registered  letter  with 
check  for  $3.95  to  Homecraft,  New 
York  City,  for  a  Homecraft  book.  I 
have  not  received  it.  They  have 
failed  to  reply  to  my  letters  and  have 
not  sent  a  refund.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  what  could  be  done.  c.  v. 

New  Jersey 

We  are  advised  by  Paddell  Book 
and  Magazine  that  "Homecrafts  went 
out  of  business  on  the  18tli  of  No¬ 
vember,  1953,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  with  orders  placed  prior  to  that 
date.  All  orders  placed  after  that, 
November  18,  v/e  will  take  care  of 
same.”  There  is  no  explanation  as  to 
what  happened,  but  the  money  is 
evidently  not  to  be  returned  and  the 
whole  matter  must  be  charged  up  to 
experience.  We  feel  an  explanation 
is  due  the  Homecrafts’  customers. 

A  ruling  has  been  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  as  follows: 
“Mail  that  is  at  all  misdirected,  is 
now  being  returned,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  on  the  whereabouts 
of  a  recipient  within  the  same  city. 
(The  Post  Office,  it  is  explained,  no 
longer  gives  directory-service.)  This 
causes  delay,  additional  expense  in 
remailing  charges.  It  also  increases 
materially  the  Post  Office  deficit,  be¬ 
cause  no  revenue  is  earned  on  the 
return  trip.  Those  who  use  the  mails 
are  blamed  for  this  deficit,  whether 
they  are  to  blame  or  not.”  This  is 
fair  enough  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  address  letters  correctly  and 
fully.  A  return  address  should  be 
put  on  the  envelope  also.  Any  im¬ 
portant  letter  or  papers  should  be 
sent  by  registered  mail  or  special 
delivery  for  your  own  protection.  We 
cannot  be  responsible  for  papers  and 
money  sent  us  in  regular  mail. 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  shares 
of  Gold  Belt  Mining  Company  are 
of  any  value.  J.  S. 

Connecticut 

This  company  joined  the  “gold 
rush.”  It  was  a  California  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  was  suspended  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  in  1918  and,  according 
to  the  records,  has  not  been  revived. 


Enclosed  is  a  recent  clipping  from 
the  local  newspaper,  which  is  for¬ 
warded  for  your  files.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  the  Spanish 
Trunk  Swindle  is  still  “in  business.” 

New  York  f.  o’d. 

The  letter  from  the  “Spanish 
Prisoner”  fell  into  proper  hands  this 
time.  Our  reader  had  no  intention 
of  falling  into  the  trap.  The  letter 
was  turned  over  to  the  Post  Office 
Inspector,  and  the  result  is  that  all 
mail  addressed  to  “Senor  Rocha” 
will  be  intercepted  and  stamped 
“Fraudulent.”  This  “Swindle”  has 
been  going  on  for  hundreds  of  years. 
We  know  some  who  have  fallen  for 
it,  and  we  refer  to  it  from  time  to 
time  so  our  friends  will  realize  it  is 
wise  to  send  any  “Spanish  Prisoner” 
letters  to  the  Post  Office  Inspectors. 
Various  names  are  used,  but  the 
story  is  always  the  same. 

Recently  I  received  a  pen  through 
the  mail  which  I  did  not  order.  Now 
I  receive  the  enclosed  memo.  1 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  law 
or  regulation  which  prohibits  such 
unsolicited  sales.  I  don’t  want  the 
pen,  and  it  is  not  convenient  for  me 
to  go  to  the  post  office  to  return  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  my  name 
removed  from  the  mailing  lists  of 
these  pests.  How  can  I  go  about  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  this  nuisance? 

New  York  w.  j.  f. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  received  a  pen, 
with  my  name  on  it  for  a  charity 
which  has  since  been  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  groups  which  misuses 
funds  and  names.  I  fell  for  it  them, 
but  when  I  received  another  pen, 
from  the  same  manufacturer,  un¬ 
solicited,  I  seat  it  right  back.  Can 
something'  be  done  to  stop  this  kind 
of  thing?  l.  p.  f. 

New  York 

You  may  inform  the  company  that 
you  will  not  return  the  pen,  unless 
they  send  postage,  and  that  you  in¬ 
sist  that  they  take  your  name  off  of 
their  mailing  lists.  This  is  another 
form  of  the  very  vicious  practice  of 
unsolicited  advertising. 

We  ordered  some  fruit  trees  last 
Summer  from  a  salesman  who  came 
to  our  door.  He  told  us  that  if  we 
decided  at  any  time,  between  the 
date  of  giving  the  order  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the.  notice  that  the  trees  had 
been  shipped,  the  order-  would  be 
cancelled.  He  emphasized  that  we 
must  advise  them  before  date  of 
shipping  if  we  could  not  use  the 
trees.  We  had  considerable  illness 
in  the  family  and,  as  a  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  illness,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
my  work.  We  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  the  trees,  and  they  are  some¬ 
thing  we  can  do  without  until  we  get 
on  our  feet.  We  have  advised  the 
company  we  would  not  take  them 
from  the  office  if  they  arrived.  Can 
they  make  us  take  something  and 
pay  for  it  after  we  have  given  them 
a  notice?  w. 

New  York 

As  we  have  said  many  times,  when 
an  order  is  given  for  goods  and  a 
contract  signed,  it  is  a  legal,  binding 
contract,  and  the  company  will  not 
cancel  the  order,  but  will  deliver  it. 
If  one  fails  to  take  the  stock,  the 
company  can  demand  payment,  even 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  a  suit.  We 
have  written  this  many  times,  but  we 
are  repeating  it,  because  agents  and 
others  are  out  in  the  field  now.  Think 
carefully  before  you  sign  contracts. 
Make  sure  you  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  order  when  the  goods 
arrive,  and  pay  when  payment  is  due. 

t All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  -of  advertising  in  thia  department  SOe  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  bo*  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Bye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3  581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  Cost  of  living  bonus,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hours  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  House-mothers  for  boys.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  good  education  required.  On  bus 
line  and  near  city.  Reply  BOX  3410,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKERS:  De  Laval  machine;  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per  month; 
six  days  a  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  Housekeeper:  White,  middleaged  for 
young  family,  new  home,  all  conveniences, 
pleasant  environment.  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey.  BOX  3601,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WAITRESSES:  Well-established  resort.  Long 
season.  Good  working  remuneration  and 
housing  conditions.  Box  191,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


GARDENER-Handyman,  some  driving:  Po¬ 
sition  open  at  once  at  Washington  Crossing, 
New  Jersey.  Under  50.  Recently  renovated  un¬ 
furnished  three  room  cottage  with  refrigerator, 
stove,  oil  burner.  Write  in  detail  experience, 
references,  background,  size  of  family.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $250  month.  BOX  3600,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ABLE-BODIED  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  owner’s  home  dairy  farm  Eastern  New 
York.  No  liquor.  Permanent.  Full  insurance 
coverage.  Good  wages.  Good  living.  Own 
room.  Must  be  unencumbered.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  year  born,  availability,  tele¬ 
phone  number.  BOX  1622,  Rural  NewYorker. 


CARETAKER:  Reliable  couple  for  mid- 

Dutchess  County  estate.  Modern  quarters, 
salary.  BOX  1621,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


FARM  man  who  understands  the  raising  of 
pigs  and  other  farm  animals.  Very  pleasant 
surroundings.  Must  like  children.  City  of 
Children,  Wheatley  Road,  Brookville,  N.  Y. 


HORSEBACK  riding  instructor  to  teach 
children.  Assist  on  farm.  City  of  Children, 
Wheatley  Road,  Brookville,  N.  Y. 


WE  RE  looking  for  salespeople  known  for  top 
character,  high  ethics,  industry,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  who  want  to  get  into  real  estate. 
New  York  and  New  England  only;  strictly 
commission.  Free  coaching,  advertising,  sup¬ 
plies,  if  you  qualify.  Write  for  test  questions. 
Four  Eft's  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


YOUNG  married  man.  on  Long  Island  turkey 
farm.  Modern  cottage,  excellent  working 
conditions.  J.  J.  Nicholson,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  reliable  machine  milker  for 
dairy  farm.  Usual  farm  privileges.  I.  Katz, 
Holtsville,  N.  Y.  Patchogue  3-3969. 


WANTED:  Man,  poultry  farm;  opportunity 
right  man.  Hodas  Poultry  Farm,  Toms 
River,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Refined,  competent,  experienced 
woman  under  35  to  supervise  household 
and  care  for  girl  6,  boy  4;  Hanover.  New 
Hampshire.  Good  health,  pleasant  disposition 
requisites.  Other  help  kept.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Highest  references.  BOX  3700,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper,  good  cook  and  gener¬ 
al  housework.  Good  salary,  own  room.  Mrs. 
Herman  Reinshagen,  Swan  Lake,  New  York. 

WOMAN  to  care  for  sick  child  from  institu¬ 
tion.  Good  home  in  country,  plus  salary. 
Box  3706,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Boy  14  or  15  for  summer  vacation, 
.I'ght  chores,  small  farm,  country.  Arthur 
White,  Arkville,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Intelligent  young  woman,  fond  of 
pet  animals  and  extremely  responsible. 
Must  drive  and  have  elementary  knowledge 
oi  the  health  problems  of  animals;  and  be 
able  to  live  in  and  maintain  beautiful  country 
nome  in  owner’s  frequent  absence;  other  help 
xept  but  woman  to  have  complete  care  of 
dogs,  cats,  birds  and  small  monkey.  Write 
m  BoD'imer,  Applewood  Farm,  Franklin  Lakes, 
wew  Jersey.  Best  references  only. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Permanent  business  couple. 

two  school  girls.  Write  H.  Seletsky,  Falls- 
burg,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  man  wanted  as  work- 
mg  manager  for  modern  equipped  poultry 
farm  7,000  capacity.  Beautiful  home  with  all 
privileges  free.  Salary  plus  bonus.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  background,  age  and 
Slze  of  family.  BOX  3718,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl  or  woman:  General  housework. 

Assist  two  children.  $35  week.  Modern  home. 
Ail  conveniences.  Own  room.  Phone  or  write 
Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Hort  Jervis  4-5061. 


WANTED:  Strong  high  school  boy  to  work 
ciurmg  Summer  on  mink  farm.  Room,  board, 
Ma.thew  Ulrich,  Reed  Road,  Croton 
falls.  R.  f.  D.  1,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  nurse,  N.  J.  license,  7  a.  m.  to 

,  Live  in  or  out.  $170  per  month.  Old 

idoies  home.  265  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  MU  4-3851. 


WIDOW  wants  experienced  farmhand,  single, 
v*0.1’  small  farm.  Share  profit.  BOX  22,  New 
jork  67.  N.  Y. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper:  Private  room  and  bath, 

uish  washer.  Applicant  must  like  country. 
Jr?  1°  start.  Three  children:  8,  5  and  2.  Ten 
KIPutes  from  Red  Bank.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gans, 
r:”}  Farm,  Box  179,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Key- 

c°rt.  New  Jersey. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted'  Married,  excellent 
Pph  ary>  4-room  apartment.  Thoroughly  ex- 
dependable,  permanent,  advance- 
ent.  Blender’s  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


SOBER,  dependable  man  or  farm  couple  to 
assist  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home,  board, 
pay.  References  required.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry,  Conn. 

270  ACRE  dairy  farm  located  U.  S.  Route  15 
brick  bungalow,  18  stanchion  milk  barn  anc 
silo;  price  $25,000.  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina, 

p9^-,sa^e  or  rent;  New  7-room  house,  custom- 
built,  one  acre  clear  land,  hot  water  oil 
heat-  Puyate;  price  $14,500.  Brentwood,  L.  I., 
call  RE  7-8079  or  write  V.  Gula,  404  East  71st 
Street. 

COOK  and  houseworker  for  couple,  must  have 

references;  salary  $125  month.  P.  O.  Box  336, 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DAVENPORT,  N.  Y. :  Stocked  farms.  Large  or 
small.  Village  homes.  List  free.  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

WE  arc  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

108  ACRE  farm  on  excellent  tillable  land; 

fully  stocked  and  equipped,  with  modern 
11 -room  house,  barns,  30  head  cattle  with 
Hereford  bulls,  sheds,  granary  and  storage 
feed  mill;  tiled  silo  (120  ton  capacity,)  etc. 
Abundant  water  supply.  Poultry  and  hogs. 
Priced  far  below  real  value.  Terms  can  be 
arranged.  Saul  H.  Altholz,  State  Road,  Ker- 
honkson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ker.  4601. 

HIGH  school  boy,  age  15.  Would  like  outdoor 

farm  work.  Contact  G.  Cook,  34-20  32nd  St., 
Queens,  N.  Y. 

WIDOW:  German- American,  11  year  old  son. 

Catholic,  refined,  wishes  housekeeper’s  po¬ 
sition  on  gentleman’s  farm.  Gentile.  Last 
position  five  years  with  lady.  Mrs.  M.  Park, 
Croton  Lake,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent:  A  dairy  farm  for  20  or 

more  cows  with  option  to  buy.  C.  A. 
Cubberly,  P.  O.  Box  161,  East  Millstone,  New 
Jersey. 

YOUNG  man  with  general  farm  experience. 

„  W°uld  like  job  on  dairy  or  beef  farm.  BOX 
3715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  and  Homes:  Please  state  wants  fully. 

Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 

FARM  manager:  All  branches  percentage 

basis.  BOX  3714,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DENTIST’S  practice  and  fully  equipped  office 

for  sale.  Centrally  located  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Reasonable  rent.  BOX  3716,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SINGLE  young  man  seeks  job  on  farm.  Will 
do  any  kind  of  work;  small  salary,  room 
and  board.  BOX  3712,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

120  ACRE  dairy  farm,  70  acres  fertile  tractor 
land,  balance  stream-spring  watered  pasture, 
woods,  timber,  30x40  cement  basement  barn, 
new  milk  house,  silo,  stock  shed,  poultry- 
storage  building.  8-room  dwelling,  electricity, 
wa'.er.  School  bus,  milk  route,  near  paved 
highway.  If  you  act  fast  ill  owner  will  include 
five  good  cows,  milk  cooler,  horses,  farm  tools, 
etc.  For  only  $5,000.  Half  cash.  Jackson 
Realty,  201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone: 
695.  (Other  farms,  highway  businesses,  country 
home  bargains.) 

EXPERIENCED  farm  and  dairy  manager,  44, 

married,  one  child,  understands  all  phases 
farm  and  dairy;  best  of  references.  BOX  3713, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FORMER  missionary  to  Continental  Russians 

available  for  lectures,  pulpit  supply.  Arthur 
Wright,  Roscoe,  New  York. 

GENTLEMAN,  retiring,  home  modern  farm, 

help  light  chores,  caretaker;  will  pay.  BOX 
548,  Keyport,  New  Jersey. 

POULTRYMAN :  60,  single,  active,  temperate, 

experienced  broilers,  pullets,  layers,  care 
eggs,  incubation,  killing,  dressing,  wants  po¬ 
sition  with  middleaged  or  elderly  people.  BOX 
3707,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

170  ACRES:  Hill  farm,  summer  home,  pleasant, 
secluded.  Large  house,  electricity  available, 
country  road;  $4,950  cash.  Edward  Savery, 
Middlefield,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  49  years,  desires 

position  as  working  manager,  30  years  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  3719.  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ROUTE  9-N:  New  5-room  house,  bath,  garage, 
nine  acres,  business  location;  $12,000. 

Damoretcki,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  room  apartment  for  rent  with  con¬ 
cession  of  rooming  house;  5-acre  ground  to 
develop  poultry  farm  for  self.  BOX  3708, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

PLUMBER  wants  steady  work  in  country; 

own  tools.  BOX  3720,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  (Agrono¬ 
my),  experience  in  commercial  vegetable 
growing.  Young,  dependable,  small  family. 
Desires  responsible  position  in  agricultural 
field.  BOX  3721,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

180  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
macadam  road,  good  7-room  house,  large 
dairy  barn,  buildings  in  excellent  condition, 
$9,500;  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted:  Man  63,  experienced  poul¬ 

try  man  and  gardener;  no  drink.  Congenial 
home.  Opportunity  to  work  into  business  or 
hobby  on  the  side  preferable.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
or  vicinity  preferred.  BOX  3723,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

40  ACRE  farm,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  7- 
room  house,  furnace,  small  barn,  2-car 
garage,  convenient  to  county  seat;  $4,200, 
$1,500  down;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGE  trained  young  woman  with  farm 

background  desires  position  in  country  with¬ 
in  160  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Prefer  separate  quarters 
as  husband  will  visit  weekends.  BOX  3724, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

90  ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  good  basement 
barn,  blacktop  road,  near  Willet,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  $4,500.  Werts  Real  Estate, 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

203  ACRE  bare  farm,  near  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
Broome  Co.,  good  8-room  house,  large  dairy 
barn,  $7,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  cook,  housekeeper.  Refined 

young  widow  with  children  ages  2  and  6. 
Wishes  permanent  position  in  large  dairy  farm 
or  boarding  home.  BOX  3725,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

212  ACRE  farm,  Colesville,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 
9-room  house  drive  through  dairy  barn, 
$12,000  stocked  and  equipped,  $8,000  bare. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER  (child  12)  want  work  (July  and 
August).  Strong,  good  references.  State  duties 
and  salary.  BOX  3726,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

78  ACRE  farm,  "Finger  Lakes  area,  near 
Ithaca,  New  York,  8-room  house,  basement 
dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  $11,000.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

MAN:  Painter,  plasterer.  Woman,  cook;  ex¬ 
change  two  weeks  on  farm;  two  boys  13,  16. 
Write  M.  Mongiello,  854  E.  175th  St.,  Bronx 
60,  New  York. 

280  ACRE  stocked  farm,  edge  of  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.  village,  modern  8-room  house, 
40  stanchion  dairy  barn;  $22,500.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  veteran,  graduating  from  two- 
year  agricultural  college,  wants  job  on  beef 
cattle  farm.  Has  had  practical  experience  with 
field  crops,  farm  machinery,  dairy  cattle.  BOX 
3727,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

531  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  main  house  and  three  tenant  houses, 
59  head  stock,  highly  productive  and  profitable 
farm,  $50,000;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WIDOW :  Middleaged,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper;  prefers  good  home  to  high  salary; 
good  references.  BOX  3728,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  reliable  herdsman  or  herd 
manager;  married.  Familiar  with  keeping 
records,  A.  R.  work.  Can  give  best  references, 
including  past  employer.  BOX  3729,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  12-acre  farm,  12-room  house,  two 
barns,  four  chicken  coops.  Suitable  for 
boarding  house,  motel,  chicken  farm;  near 
main  highway  (97);  village.  Inquire  George 
H.  Oellrich,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

136  ACRES  near  Frederick,  Md.,  dairy, 
Wahington  market,  all  grass,  26  stanchions, 
45  head  registered  Ayrshires,  well-stocked 
lond;  $45,000.  BOX  84,  Libertytown,  Md.  Will 
relp  finance. 

COMPETENT,  experienced  farm  manager 
wishes  position,  Jersey  cattle  preferred. 
Have  developed  (wo  superior  sires  in  the  last 
four  years.  Would  be  willing  to  develop  herd 
if  not  already  established.  BOX  -  3730,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

75  ACRES,  two  lakes,  old  bam,  fine  8-room 
house,  choice  location;  $30,000.  Emily  Vail, 
Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Backroad  farm,  at  least  50  acres 
cleared  fields  or  pasture,  within  half  hour’s 
drive  from  Milford,  Pa.  or  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y 
Buildings  bought  or  may  remain  in  owner’s 
possession.  Can  t  afford  over  $50  per  acre  un- 
le?  deer  hunting  is  awfully  good.  Ratcliffe, 
Alps  Road,  Paterson,  D.  D.  2,  New  Jersey 


FIl2RII?A  Lot,s:  Owners  past  80,  wish  to  sell 
122  choice  lots,  best  soil  and  locations  in 
central  Florida,  ideal  for  investment  or  im- 
mediate  home  construction:  $23,180.  Terms 
Dr.  McKee,  Alpine,  New  York 


WANT  to  rent  with  option:  One  to  four  acres 
5-6  rooms,  improvements.  Reasonable.  Nortli 
N.  Y.  State.  To  house  1,000  to  1,500  laving 
hens.  Principals  only,  full  particulars  first 
letter.  BOX  3722,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

and  iY.b'tc  Store:  Three  apartments,  Post 
tW“SderfuJ  .  business,  good  income 
from  Post  Office  and  apartments.  In  college 
town,  $40,000  plus  inventory.  Grocery  and 
meat  market  m  prosperous  farming  com- 
??«rvty’  ln-  srr,all  village,  nice  apartment, 
stock,  equipment,  building;  $22,500.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main.  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


360  ACRES,  splendid  large  barn  for  over  100 
cattle,  two  good  houses,  40  head  cattle  all 
machinery;  $47,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker 
95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y  ’ 


ESTATE  offers  wild  animal  farm.  Main  high- 

way.  Terrific  traffic  Profitable.  Barglin. 
W.  R.  Slack,  Hague,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Small  house,  some  acreage,  lower 

t-Yot;k,  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts; 
about  $5,000.  Details  first  letter.  Young,  1746 
Chaladay  Lane,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  Norwich:  Gentleman’s  poultry  farm 
modern  8-room  house,  capacity  for  3,500  lay¬ 
ers,  50  acres,  private  lake,  magnificent  view 
all  equipment,  sound  value;  $37,500.  Riess 

Turned’  921301Main  st-’  Norwich’  Conn-  Phone: 


WANTED  to  buy,  small  farm,  acreage,  house, 
barn;  condition  unimportant.  C.  H  Johnson 
849  42nd  St.,  Brooklyn  32.  N  Y  SOn' 


ROLLING  Acres  Ranch:  160  acres.  Brick 
house,  furnished,  improvements,  large  bank 
Alfni=+m^ny  OhtbuHdings,  all  A-l  condition. 
All  latest  equipped  for  sheep,  including  500 
sheep,  tractor  and  all  improvements.  All 

fenced  m  and  permanent  pasture.  Many  other 
smaller  farms.  Call  Smith,  The  Butz  Co. 
Emmaus,  Pa.  WO  5-9156. 


SUMMER  camp  and  dairy  farm :  Suitable  for 

motel,  dude  ranch  or  summer  resort,  in 
highest  section  of  northern  Catskills.  Main 
house  25  rooms,  six  baths,  five  cabins.  Ca¬ 
pacity  125.  ■  Natural  swimming  pool.  Farm 
buildings  include  tenant  house,  barn  with 
stanchions  for  34  cows,  silo,  work  shoo 
garage,  milk  and  hen  houses.  Ideal  State  ap- 
proved  water  supply.  165  acres.  Payson  McL 
EIe™R  Co.  Inc.,  558  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.,  PLaza  3-1000.  Brokers  protected. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75. 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York 


PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7  50 
P,S^9’?;  5.  lb.  can  soft  maple  sugar  $6.00. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
St,,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York. 


AVERY  S  Golden  Wildfiower  honey:  5  lbs 
$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York 


pECAN  Meats:  Hand  shelled,  three  pounds, 
$3.50;  five  pounds  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres 
Windsor,  Virginia.  ’ 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A  and 
better  $6.25  per  gallon;  $3.50  V2  gallon.  Soft 
sugar  $1.00  per  pound.  Prepaid  third  zone. 
L-  D-  Leavitt  &  Sons,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A,  $6.50 
gallon;  5  lb.  can  maple  sugar  $5.50.  Prepaid 
to  third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 


PURE  Grade  A  maple  syrup:  Gallon  $6.00; 

half  gallon  $3.25.  Prepaid  third  zone,  L.  R 
Robertson,  Conway,  Mass. 


PURE  Grade  A  maple  syrup:  Gallon  $6.00; 

half  gallon  $3.25.  Prepaid  third  zone  L.  R 
Robertson,  Conway,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


BOARDING  hunting  lodge,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

172  acres,  18  rooms  furnished,  steam  by  oil; 
12,000  capacity  poultry  house  equipped.  $15,000, 
terms.  Savastano,  Chatham,  New  York 


FOR  premium  production:  If  you  want  a 
truly  modern  operation,  compare  this  record 
producing  dairy  farm  for  value.  The  nearly 
new  36x100  barn  and  two  silos  was  completed 
with  Jamesway  equipment  and  Easygo  gutter 
cleaner.  The  modernized  stately  old  colonial 
house  is  within  the  village  limits  and  the 
70  acres  of  land  kept  over  45  cows  with  its 
three  crops  of  legume  hay  in  ’53.  Will  sell 
bare  or  fully  equipped  with  the  top  quality 
cows.  Asking  price  bare,  $38,000.  Mang  and 
Bowne  Agency,  Inc.,  44  Main  St.,  Sidney, 
N.  Y.  Phone  2561. 


RETIREMENT  home:  Garden,  like  rent. 

Nothing  down.  List  free.  Perry,  Brierhill  2, 
Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  53  acres,  22  cleared,  farm  land,  no 
buildings.  Water  and  electricity  on  premises. 
Entire  53  acres  $50  per  acre.  High  location  in 
Catskill  Mts.  On  Old  Road,  Windham.  Between 
East  Windham  and  Windham.  BOX  1630,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FREE  Catalog.  You’ll  search  far  and  wi< 
without  finding  a  catalog  that  "lays  tl 
cards  on  the  table”  so  frankly  and  fearlessl 
Farms,  homes,  businesses,  all  kinds,  size 
prices.  New  York  and  New  England.  F01 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  1 


220  ACRE  farm  with  large  house;  wonderfi 
for  chickens  or  hunting  club.  Mrs.  Theodor 
J.  Kunkeli,  R.  2,  Narrowsburg,  N  Y 


FOR  Rent:  Furnished  cabin:  retired  people 
preferred.  Mayme  Krom,  Shinhapple,  New 
York. 


FARM  for  sale:  286  acres,  150  tillable,  barn 
36  by  128;  hot  water,  electric  cooler,  barn 
cleaner,  machinery.  47  milking  cows;  3-car 
garage,  tool  shed;  two  modem  houses.  Ross 
Lee,  Arcade.  N.  Y. 


POMFRET,  CONN.:  Apple  orchard,  in  ex- 
cellent  condition,  approximately  24  acres  of 
land  9n  mam  road.  Store  house  35x60  ft. 
could  be  converted  to  home.  George  E.  Boss, 
136  Armmgton  St.,  Ednewcod  5.  Rhode  Island 


FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  6-H  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Penna. 


72  ACRE  farm,  Buckingham  County,  Virgini; 

near  James  River.  Deer  crossing  on  farn 
Eight  room  slate  roof  dwelling,  slate  ro< 
barn,  outbuildings,  electricity,  school  bu 
mail,  store,  church;  good  neighbors.  Mu: 
fell,  bargain  Owner  Mrs.  A.  J.  Eurket 
Wakefield,  Virginia. 


WANTED:  Within  50  mile  radius  New  York 
City  house  with  small  acreage,  unrestricted 
for  building  garage  sized  laboratory.  BOX 
3705,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

325  PRODUCTIVE  acres,  100  cow  modern 
barn,  two  houses,  55  head  cattle;  $47,000. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade, 

New  York. _ _ 

VILLAGE  edge  dairy,  milk  sold  at  house;  12 
cattle,  machinery,  good  income;  $15,000. 
Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

50  ACRES  on  highway,  good  house,  garage, 
hen  house;  $4,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker, 
95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

86  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  all  stocked  and 
equipped.  BOX  3704,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  4-20  acres,  small  house,  fruit  trees, 
wood,  brook,  electricity,  hard  road,  reason- 
able.  Kuehnel,  R.  4,  Honesdale,  Pa. _ 

NEAR  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. :  80  acre  farm; 

$4,500.  BOX  3703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

125  ACRES,  "hunting”,  with  dandy  remodeled 
house  for  lodge;  four  bedrooms,  17x30  ft. 
knottypine  living  room,  bath  (spring  water); 
$5,500.  Illness,  long  ownership,  sacrifice  beauti¬ 
ful  dairy  estate,  elevation-views;  grand  barn, 
stable  cleaner,  two  silos,  silo  unloader,  ultra¬ 
modern  home;  some  furnishings,  53  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins,  modern  eqipment;  $45,000. 
Homes,  farms,  stores,  etc.  Wants?  Hendrick¬ 
son  Bros.  (34th  Year)  Cobleskill  “Eastern” 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Orange  County  farm,  beautiful 
river  front,  near  bus  line,  suitable  several 
families.  Near  Thruway  and  village.  No 
agents.  BOX  3702,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

IDEAL  small  country  home,  reasonable,  direct 
from-  owner.  Virgil  Smith,  Mount  Vision, 
New  York. _ . _ 

UPSTATE:  Farms,  all  types;  homes:  village, 
country;  business  opportunities,  etc.  Ander¬ 
sen  Farm  Agency,  branch  office,  Cambridge, 
New  York. _ 

TWO-Family  home,  cabin,  general  store  with 
beer  license;  one  acre  land,  nice  village  near 
to  large  city  in  central  New  York.  Also  large 
garage  suitable  for  any  business  and  three 
unit  apartment  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  BOX  3711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

130  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Ulster  County,  J,4  mile 
off  Route  209.  Colonial  stone  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  barn,  wagon  house,  machine  shed, 
two  silos,  25  stanchions,  four  box  stalls,  abun¬ 
dant  water;  near  two  creameries;  $16,500. 
Direct  from  owner.  John  C.  Kaufman,  Hurley, 
New  York. 


70  ACRE  farm,  seven  room  house,  electricity, 
telephone,  timber,  fruit;  $5,100  cash.  BOX 
3710,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRA.CTIVE,  all  conveniences,  tractor  equip¬ 
ped,  87  acres,  dairy  farm,  23  head  stock,  31 
ties,  200  hens;  good  deal  to  right  party.  P.  O. 
BOX  141.  Owego,  N.  Y.  Telephone  1086-J. 


WANTED:  Secluded  wooded  acreage,  very  old 
sound  house,  brook  or  lake.  Within  mile 
good  highway  to  $8,000.  BOX  3709,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


17  ACRES,  level  land,  11-room  house,  upstairs 
apartment,  modern  conveniences;  two  big 
poultry  houses,  other  buildings,  machinery. 
Good  location,  five  minutes  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Buses  at  door.  BOX  3701.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GOOD  business  location  on  U.  S.  20,  seven 
room  house,  bath,  garage,  16  acres,  pond 
$9,500,  terms.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York. 


N  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

WILL  board  permanently  or  for  Summer,  one 
or  two  children  between  two  and  four 
y.ears  of  age,  if  interested,  write  to  BOX  277 
Hill  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sellersville,  Penna.] 
Phone:  SellersviIIe  6242, _ 

WANTED:  Boarders.  Plain  country  board  and 
simple  living;  fresh  vegetables  and  dairy 
products  Reasonable  rates.  Miss  Hilda  Libby, 
Turner  Center,  Maine. 

WIDOW  share  lovely  apartment  in  suburbs 
with  teen  age  college-business  girl;  reason¬ 
able.  ^eferences.  Louise  Swagerman,  43-58 
163rd  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


WANTED  m  farm  house  near  Manhattan  bus 
line,  unfurnished  rooms  for  two  school 
teachers,  weekends  and  vacations.  BOX  3521 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


VACATION  at  Valley  View  Farm:  Adults, 
children  Pleasant  quiet  surroundings.  Good 
home  cooked  and  baked  food.  Miss  Agnes 
Jones,  Neath,  Bradford  County,  Penna 


YOUNG  man  desires  board  on  farm  close  New 
York  City.  BOX  3717,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
BOARDER  Wanted:  Quiet  country  home' 
elderly  person.  Mayme  Krom,  Shinhapple 
New  York.  _ 

SPEND  your  vacation  in  a  pleasant  country 
Place-  Reasonable  rates,  Gilbert  Sprague, 
Wmgdale,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Complete  Niagara  2-roll  peach 
grader  with  conveyor  roller,  motor,  blower 
and  brushes;  60  bushel  per  hour  capacity 
Good  condition,  $400  cash.  One  basket  turner 
good  condition,  $50  cash.  One  Field  Force 
sprayer  150  gallon  tank,  good  motor  and 
Pump,  °?  f°Pr  wheel  chassis,  good  condition, 
$200  cash.  One  Niagara  Duster  with  power 
take  off  on  rubber  wheel  chassis,  good  con¬ 
dition,  $75  cash.  One  Trescott  cleaning 

crush,  good  condition,  $200  cash.  Lord  Bros 
Dover,  Delaware.  Phone  3592. 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  ’for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 


WANTED:  1,000  tons  baled  mulching  hav. 

State  F.O.B.  price  minimum  three  ton  lots 
within  300  miles  N.  Y.  C,  LYN,  Basking  Ridge, 
New  Jersey. 


T?J3™CC'0:+  FiPe  Pipe  sm°bing  four  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  L,  Pulliam.  Patesville,  Ky. 

WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 

F9?JS,ale:  Belsaw  Model  A  sawmill,  Belsaw 

Model  901  planer,  36  in.  Swage  set  saw.  All 
never  uncrated.  Write  BOX3.  Middle  Island, 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau- 

casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00.  queens  included.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

W ANTED :  Single  barrel  42-inch  shot  gun  for 
geese.  Must  be  good.  Write  James  Speziale, 
R.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 


MILKER:  De  Laval,  8-unit  pump,  ]  horse- 
power  motor.  Esco  14-can  milk  cooler,  two 
horsepower  motor,  compressor.  Reasonable. 
Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

F§H  Sale.:,.  Hyrdaulic  cider  mess  complete, 
$250.  Amhony  Butterhof,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 
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BSM  HARVESTO 

(WHOPERW  MACHINERY) 

This  year... get  FASTER, more  THOROUGH  THRESHING, 


CLEANER  GRAIN... and  SAVE  from  START  TO  FINISH! 


T'his  year,  profit  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers.  Make  this 
the  fall  you  cash  in  on  the  MM  Harvestor  “69”— the  one  combine  with 
harvest  savings  built  right  in! 

GET  BIG-CAPACITY ,  STRAIGHT-THROUGH  THRESHING! 

Straight-through  design,  plus  full-width  threshing,  separating,  and 
cleaning  sends  the  crop  through  the  “69”  and  into  your  truck  box  at 
a  rate  that  can  cut  days  off  your  harvesting  time.  Gentle,  thorough 
“rubbing”  between  the  rasp-bar  cylinder  and  the  one-piece,  all-steel 
concave  and  grate  give  you  threshing  that  means  extra  bushels  per  acre 
...  in  grain,  bean,  and  seed  crops. 

HOW  THE  "69”  SAVES  YOU  UP  TO  2Va  HOURS  A  DAY * 

With  the  high-speed  MM  auger  unloader  of  the  Harvestor  “69”,  you 
empty  the  full  20-bushel  grain  tank  in  about  V/2  minutes,  compared 
with  about  4!/2  minutes  for  ordinary  unloaders.  Figure  the  time  it  takes 
to  unload  900  bushels  (a  one-day  threshing  job  for  the  “69”  in  60-bushel- 
per-acre  oats)  and  you’ll  come  out  with  a  saving  of  as  much  as  2 y4  hours 
a  day. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  you  have  the  complete  profit-facts  on  the 
Harvestor  “69”.  Write  for  illustrated  literature,  then  see  your  MM  dealer 
and  place  your  order  for  prompt  delivery. 


ADVANTAGES  LIKE  THESE  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU... YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


Harvester  balanced  on  one  tubular-steel 
axle  for  easy  handling.  Ugh!  draft 


Canvas  treated  with  exclusive  MM 
’'Formula  j”  to  resist  rot,  '•rear  far  longer 


®-speed  c 
300  to  1405  irprrt. 


ne  man  easily  lifts  hitch 
to  drawbar  height 


20-bushel  grain  tank 
with  high-speed 
auger  unloader 


Uni-Matic  power  or  handy 
lever  for  header  control 


Choice  of  engine 
or  pto  drive 


TOPS  FOR  YOUR  SOYBEAN  HARVEST 

Weeds  .  .  .  wind-snarled  vines  .  .  .  uneven  ground — this  one-man  MM  harvest  crew 
takes  the  toughest  soybean  harvest  job  in  stride!  Gentle,  '‘rubbing”  action  threshes 
without  cracking  beans  ...  without  shredding  vines. 


UlNWEAPOLIS-SVlOLINE 

MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  FACTS! 

imsm—mmmmmmmmmmmLm 

Minneapolis- Moline,  Dept. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 

|’m  interested  in  buying  the  MM  Harvestor  ''69''  for  my  farm.  Please  send 
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The  First  Grass  Goes  into  the  Silo 


> 


'i  ms  is  an  early  morning  winter  scene  in  the  village  of  Aliabad  in  Southern  Iran.  The  livestock  have  spent  the  night  inside  the  village  walls  and 

will  soon  be  driven  outside  for  the  day,  but  always  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  village  shepherd. 


A  Land  W  here  Water  Is  a  Heritage 

With  our  own  water  table  dropping  and  natural  water  resources  dim¬ 
inishing  through  mismanagement 9  we  can  learn  some  valuable  lessons 
from  age-old  countries  like  Iran  where  water  is  taken  to  be  precious . 

- By  HENRY  S.  KERNAN - — - 


AR  out  on  the  wind-swept,  sun- 
beaten  desert  of  Kerman,  Iran, 
an  old  man  was  alternately 
working,  then  resting  beside  a 
great  pile  of  sand  and  stone 

_  shaped  like  a  bowl  with  a  hole 

in  its  middle.  Here,  with  a  windlass,  every  few 
minutes,  in  response  to  a  shout  from  below, 
he  would  wind  up  a  bucket,  empty  it  and  lower 
it  again  into  the  well.  His  station  was  one  of 
a  long  line;  in  one  direction,  the  piles  were 
larger  and  larger  as  they  led  to  the  dusty 
horizon.  In  the  other,  they  became  smaller  and 
smaller  and  stopped  just  short  of  the  brown 
walls  and  green  tree  tops  of  Aliabad. 

We  stopped  our  car  to  watch  and  chat  with 
the  old  man  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  offer¬ 
ing  us  tea  from  a  kettle  on  a  charcoal  brazier, 
he  became  talkative.  Soon  he  asked  us,  very 
discreetly,  the  reason  for  our  interest.  “We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  our  country,  in 
America,”  we  said.  “We  have  deep  wells  here 
and  there,  but  not  whole  chains  of  them  for 
miles  on  end.” 

“Then  where  does  your  water  come  from?”, 
he  asked. 

“From  out  of  the  sky.  It  rains.” 

“But  doesn't  a  lot  of  it  go  to  waste?” 

We  had  to  admit  to  him  and  to  ourselves 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  was  probably 
“Yes.”  Much  of  our  water  must  be  wasted 
when,  with  an  average  of  45  inches  of  annual 
rainfall,  we  scarcely  have  enough.  How  could 
we  possibly  get  along  with  only  five  inches, 
such  as  prevails  in  Iran?  I  am  certain  that  we 
would  soon  have  some  of  the  desirable  traits 
of  this  old  man  and  the  defensive,  water-wise 
society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  was  a 
moqani,  that  is,  a  man  who  works  to  keep  these 
chain  wells — qanats — open  and  operating  and 
whose  skill  is  a  key  to  Iran’s  complex  and  pre¬ 
carious  agriculture. 

Irrigation  Is  Essential 

Qanats  are  part  of  an  ingenious  but  labor- 
laden  system  of  collecting  water  to  irrigate  the 
tremendous  mountain-locked  plateau  of  Iran. 
They-  are,  in  the  simplest  terms,  chains  of  wells 
connected  by  underground  tunnels.  Water 


seeps  into  these  tunnels  and  thence  flows  to 
the  surface  on  a  gradient  just  steep  enough  to 
keep  the  water  moving  without  causing  ero¬ 
sion.  As  the  tunnel  reaches  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  earth,  it  collects  more  water.  In  the 
other  direction  the  wells  need  be  less  and  less 
deep  until  the  water  pours  from  the  ground 
and  flows  off  to  bring  life  to  the  otherwise 
barren  waste. 

Qanats  can  be  of  any  length,  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  where  the  surface  grade  is  steep 
and  the  water  table  high  to  gigantic  enter¬ 
prises  30  miles  or  more  in  length.  These  are 
masterpieces  of  engineering  skill  and  require 
a  constant  force  of  laborers  to  maintain.  Some 
are  mere  trickles;  others  yield  enough  to  turn 
a  mill  or  to  water  a  thousand,  acres.  No  one 
knows  their  age,  nor  the  numbers  of  them, 
nor  can  even  imagine  the  investment  in  their 
digging  and  upkeep.  A  guess  is  that,  since 
Iran  has  40.000  villages,  it  has  at  least  as  many 
qanats.  When  you  see  them  from  the  air 
puckering  the  landscape  like  so  many  ant-hills, 
you  know  that  you  are  over  Iran.  No  other 
country  has  them. 

Skilled  Water  Workers 

The  qanat  workers  have  a  special  skill  and 
endurance  for  the  work  which  they  learn 
from  their  fathers  and  which  they  in  turn  pass 
on  to  their  sons.  By  our  standards,  their  trade 
is  neither  pleasant  nor  remunerative.  Every 
morning,  the  able-bodied  moqani  lets  himself 
down  into  the  tunnel  through  one  of  the  wells; 
and  all  day  he  crouches  and  crawls  in  the  dark 
and  .wet.  He  must  brave  the  cave-ins  each  year 
which  suffocate  or  crush  hundreds  to  death. 
His  wage  is,  at  most,  50  cents  a  day.  The  very 
young  and  the  very  old  work  above  ground 
in  preparation  and  reward  for  long  years  be¬ 
low.  They  toil  thus  because  they  learn  in  early 
childhood  that  here,  and  nowhere  else,  is  their 
own  and  special  place.  They  are  special  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  complex  society  evolved  by  the  harsh 
and  barren  plateau  on  which  it  lives. 

We  said  good-bye  to  our  old  friend  still 
at  the  well  and  drove  on  to  the  village.  That 
the  village  is  owned  by  one  man,  is  worked  on 
shares  and  is  not  a  farm,  plantation,  ranch  or 


estate  reveals  the  pattern  of  Iran’s  agriculture. 
In  our  own  country  we  believe  that  the  family 
farm  is  the  ideal  unit  for  farm  production  and 
for  country  life.  What  our  farmers  established, 
economists  now  approve,  poets  praise,  and 
legislators  write  into  homestead  and  reclama¬ 
tion  laws. 

But  everywhere  nature  dictates  the  terms 
upon  which  man  must  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
These  terms  vary.  In  Iran,  no  single  family 
could  survive  and  win  the  endless  struggle  to 
keep  water  on  the  land  and  the  desert  sands 
off.  Only  by  the  most  precise  cooperation  can 
families  maintain  themselves.  The  genius  of 
Iranian  village  life  lies  in  the  utmost  use  of 
every  resource  toward  a  balanced  whole  where 
economy  and  restraint  are  the  watchwords 
from  birth  to  death.  The  village  has  only 
limited  resources,  only  muscle  for  power  and 
just  the  spinning  lathe  for  a  mechanical  device 
to  make  use  of  them.  Within  these  bounds  and 
at  best,  this  life  has  given  a  stable  base  upon 
which,  at  times,  Iranians  have  built  brilliant 
civilizations.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  defend  and 
rebuild  nor  to  fit  into  a  money  economy.  The 
Mongols,  destructive  hordes  of  nomads,  dealt 
it  a  shattering  blow  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  now  contact  with  the  industrial  West  has 
again  put  it  under  severe  strain. 

The  Importance  of  Water 

Water  is  of  prime  importance  and  it  de¬ 
termines  the  location  of  the  villages.  Without 
it,  the  village  would  not  survive  a  week.  For 
example,  when  an  earthquake  destroyed  Torud 
in  the  Winter  of  1952,  the  government  dis¬ 
patched  qanat  workers  to  repair  the  water 
system  almost  before  medical  help  was  sent. 
Iran  is  full  of  deserted  villages  whose  qanats 
have  dried  up  and  whose  fields  have  shriveled 
to  dust.  Water-rights  are  complex  and  cause 
many  feuds. 

The  mobility  of  the  donkey  and  ox  deter¬ 
mines  the  area  of  village  lands  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  proximity.  These  must  walk  to 
and  from  work  each  day  at  no  more  than  two 
miles  an  hour.  Since  four  hours  a  day  is  near 
the  limit  which  a  man  can  afford  to  spend  in 

(Continued  on  Page  414) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


For  this  young  Empire 
State  Farmer ,  at  18  in  the 
dairy  business  for  himself, 

The  Future 
Is  Farming 

By  ALBERT  L.  PEAKE 


Pride  of  ownership  as  well  as  increased  prices  for  sale  cattle  are  being 
attained  by  Roger  McLaughlin  (18);  Walton,  N.  Y.,  through  successful  show 
ring  competition  at  the  fairs.  Ribbons  of  this  sort  invariably  mean  a  fine 
type  and  well  bred  herd  is  in  the  barn. 


OW,  at  a  time  when  milk  prices 
are  declining  and  soon  after 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  has  declared  a  15 
per  cent  cut  in  parity  on 
butter,  it  takes  plenty  of  cour¬ 
age  and  faith  for  a  young  man  to  enter  upon 
farming  as  his  life’s  work. 

But,  there  is  at  least  one  such  youth  with 
the  necessary  pluck  and  energy  to  believe  and 
prove  that  dairying  offers  him  opportunities 
both  as  a  business  and  a  way  of  life.  His  name 
is  Roger  McLaughlin  and  he  is  an  18-year-old 
senior  at  Walton  Central  School  in  Walton, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  He  gets  up  every 
morning  about  4:30  to  do  chores  at  his  farm. 
Then,  after  milking,  he  has  breakfast,  and 
soon  he  takes  his  herd  to  pasture  before  him¬ 
self  going  off  to  school. 

Notice  that  the  farm  is  his  —  no  strings  are 
attached.  The  107-acre  property  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  his  grandmother;  then  his  parents 
rented  it  from  the  elder  Mrs.  McLaughlin  for 
a  time.  But  one  day  Roger  said  to  his  father, 
“I  want  to  buy  the  farm.”  There  was  no  pro¬ 
test;  the  papers  were  prepared  and  Roger  pur¬ 
chased  the  homestead  and  the  land  of  the 
farm.  That  was  in  June,  1952.  Today  the  farm 
is  paid  for. 

Mechanization,  Renovation  and  Growth 

Since  Roger  sees  growth  as  desirable,  he  has 
rented  additional  land  from  his  neighbors  with 
hopes  of  eventually  purchasing  145  more  acres. 
One  thing  that  he  has  realized  is  the  necessity 


for  improvement;  if  he  were  to  make  his  farm 
a  growing  thing,  progress  would  have  to  be 
made.  So,  pasture  improvement  was  on  his 
program.  Two  acres  of  old  pasture  were  made 
into  meadow;  eight  tons  of  lime  went  into  the 
renovating  process.  “I  plowed  up  poor  produc¬ 
ing  meadows  and  seeded  them,”  Roger  tells  it. 

One  of  his  pet  projects  has  been  refores¬ 
tation.  This  year  alone,  he  will  set  out  1,000 
seedlings.  Steel  stanchions  were  introduced 
into  the  barn  after  Roger  bought  the  farm,  and 
he  put  saw  and  hammer  to  good  use  building 
new  pens  for  young  stock.  Mechanization  was 
given  a  boost  with  the  purchase  of  a  new  trac¬ 
tor  and  integrated  equipment,  all  from  the 
profits  of  milk  production. 

What  has  enabled  this  18-year-old  farmer 
to  march  forward?  Good  management  and 
good  stock  is  young  McLaughlin’s  answer.  “I 
estimate  that  I  have  some  $5,000  invested  in 
good  cattle,”  he  says.  Advised  to  go  into  dairy¬ 
ing  by  his  agricultural  instructor,  Lowell 
Peckham  of  Walton,  Roger  began  purchasing 
purebred  Brown  Swiss  heifers.  Starting  with 
two,  he  now  has  nine  in  the  herd  numbering 
22  head. 

Roger’s  face  lights  up  like  a  Christmas 
candle  when  he  talks  about  Queen  of  Brook 
Haven  Farm,  a  Brown  Swiss  cow  that  has  been 
his  best  show-ring  winner.  “Queenie”  in  her 
first  year  of  competition  won  grand  champion¬ 
ships  and  was  first  in  her  class  at  both  the 
Afton  and  Delaware  County  fairs.  The  lass 
marched  up  the  competitive  ladder,  taking 
first  in  the  open  and  4-H  classes  at  the  N.  Y- 


State  Fair.  There  she  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  judges  that  Roger  was  encouraged  to 
take  her  to  the  International  Dairy  Show,  then 
at  Indianapolis. 

Disappointment  lay  ahead  of  the  youthful 
exhibitor,  however;  Queenie  developed  ship¬ 
ping  fever  and  did  not  reach  the  show  ring. 
But  as  an  exhibitor,  Roger  has  been  so  success¬ 
ful  that  he  has  won  85  ribbons.  Queenie,  back 
in  shape  after  her  illness  at  Indianapolis,  has 
come  in  for  a  renewed  share  of  the  glory.  Al¬ 
ways  aiding  him  in  ring  showmanship  has  been 
Roger’s  training  and  experience  in  the 
Knickerbocker  4-H  Club;  he  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  it. 

The  Wagon  and  the  Star 

It  is  the  Walton  Chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  ( FFA )  that  has  kept  him 
hopping  most.  He  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  Delaware  County  FFA  council  and  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  has  been  treasurer  of  the 
Walton  chapter. 

Instructor  Peckham  likes  to  relate  a  remark 
of  Roger’s  as  indicative  of  his  character  and 
his  dedication  to  the  success  of  his  farm. 
Through  his  FFA  activities,  he  was  selected  to 
attend  the  Cornell  University  Farm  and  Home 
Week  a  year  ago.  “I  can’t  go,”  said  Roger. 
“There’s  too  much  work  to  do  on  the  farm,” 

For  two  years  he  was  given  a  jacket  by  the 
Walton  chapter  in  recognition  of  his  being  a 
Star  Dairy  Farmer.  His  FFA  mates  hold  him 
in  high  esteem,  high  enough  to  select  him  as 
(  Continued  on  Page  424 ) 


First  the  Cows,  Then  the  Tractor 

Roger  McLaughlin  started  his  fine  herd  of  Broivn  Swiss  about  two  years  ago  by  purchasing  some  purebred  heifers;  these  have  grown  well  and  are  de¬ 
veloping  into  the  kind  of  milk  cows  that  make  money.  Profits  from  milk  production  have  enabled  Roger  to  purchase  a  tractor  for  use  on  his  107-acre 
dairy  farm,  as  well  as  to  add  other  needed  modern  equipment.  Steel  stanchions  have  recently  been  installed  in  his  barn,  too. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Salad,  bowl  lettuce  is  one  of  the  new  varieties  that  is  proving  popular  in 
home  gardens.  It  has  good  quality  and  remains  in  an  edible  growing  con¬ 
dition  for  a  long  tune  without  going  to  seed.  Planted  in  June,  it  provides 

for  late  season  lettuce. 


The  Garden  in  June 


Lawn  grasses  and  leafy  vegetables 
make  their  best  growth  in  the  cool 
rainy  weather,  usually  prevalent  in 
the  first  part  of  the  growing  season. 
Lawns  should  be  cut  regularly,  usu¬ 
ally  once  a  week,  but  this  may  not 
be  often  enough  in  periods  of  rapid 
growth,  especially  if  the  clippings 
are  not  removed.  The  clippings,  if  cut 
short,  are  usually  left  on  the  lawns 
to  return  nutrients  and  organic 
matter  to  the  soil.  Some  of  the  finest 
lawns  in  England  have  been  in  sod 
for  290  years  or  more  with  none  of 
the  clippings  removed,  but  the  grass 
is  cut  regularly  and  often. 

Lettuce  and  spinach  are  at  their 
prime  in  June.  Here  in  southern  New 
England,  strawberries  begin  to  ripen 
the  last  week  in  May  and  are  in  full 
bearing  about  the  middle  of  June. 
When  the  first  peas  are  ready  to 
pick  is  the  time  to  stop  harvesting 
asparagus  and  rhubarb;  it  is  also  the 
best  time  to  fertilize  these  crops.  The 
best  way  to  control  weeds  in  these 
perennial  plants  is  with  a  mulch. 

Farther  North,  all  of  the  first 
plantings  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Plants  of  cabbage 


and  celery  for  later  setting  require 
from  four  to  six  weeks  to  make  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  to  set  in  the  field  and 
should  be  timed  accordingly.  In  the 
middle  and  southern  Atlantic  States, 
later  sowings  of  beans,  cucumbers, 
squash,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes 
can  be  made  any  time  during  the 
month.  Endive  is  better  in  warm 
weather  than  lettuce. 

Newly  set  strawberries  require  fre¬ 
quent  and  shallow  cultivation,  taking 
care  not  to  cover  the  crowns  with 
soil;  pick  off  all  blossoms.  The  berries 
on  young  plants  never  amount  to 
anything  and,  when  left  on,  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  Fall  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  should  have  the  blos¬ 
soms  kept  off  until  July. 

Be  prepared  to  water  artificially 
during  dry  spells  that  may  come  any 
time.  All  plants  grow  best  if  they 
have  at  least  one  inch  of  water  a 
week.  Strawberries,  both  young  and 
bearing  plants,  suffer  from  lack  of 
water.  Lawn  grasses  go  into  a  dor¬ 
mant  condition  in  dry  spells  and 
then  the  crab  grass  takes  over.  Light 
fertilization  and  regular  watering  in 
dry  spells  will  keep  the  grass  green. 


As  soon  as  the  garden  plants  cover 
the  ground,  much  less  cultivation  is 
needed.  But  all  exposed  areas  should 
be  stirred  lightly  to  prevent  weeds 
from  getting  a  start.  After  the  garden 
plants  are  well  established,  a  light 
application  of  fine  dry  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  helps  to  smother  small  weed 
seedlings  and  acts  as  a  weed  killer. 
The  chemical  weed  killers  are  not 
satisfactory  in  small  gardens  where 
so  many  different  kinds  of  plants  are 
growing,  but  they  are  used  success¬ 
fully  in  large  plantings  of  single 
crops.  The  chemical  must  always  be 
suited  to  the  weeds  to  be  killed  and 
applied  at  the  proper  time;  direc¬ 
tions  are  on  the  containers. 

Many  flowering  shrubs,  berry 
bushes,  grape  vines  and  evergreens 
can  be  propagated  at  this  time  of  the 
year  by  layering  or  wrapping  the 
stem  with  damp  moss  enclosed  in  a 
waterproof  wrapping.  First  girdle 
the  stem  by  cutting  a  ring  from  the 
outer  back.  After  the  stem  is  well 
rooted,  cut  the  stem  and  set  in  the 
soil. 

Many  insects  are  showing  consider¬ 
able  resistance  to  insecticides  and 


are  difficult  to  control.  Using  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  types  of  chemicals 
or  alternating  applications  with  diff¬ 
erent  materials  is  usually  effective 
in  bringing  them  under  control. 
Timely  treatment  before  the  insects 
build  up  large  numbers  is  important. 
The  insects  usually  prevalent  in 
June  are  the  yellow  spotted  bean 
beetle,  small  black  flea  beetles,  corn 
borer,  squash  stem  borer,  green 
cabbage  worms  and  plant  lice.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  rotenone,  pryethrum  and 
nicotine,  applied  either  as  a  spray  or 
dust,  is  usually  effective  and  safe  for 
the  plants  and  the  people  that  eat 
them.  Adding  a  small  amount  of 
Malathion  and  methoxychlor  will  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Of  course,  no  insecticides 
should  be  applied  within  a  week  of 
the  time  of  using  the  crop,  unless 
the  outer  coverings  can  be  removed. 
All  leafy  or  exposed  vegetables  and 
fruits  must  be  thoroughly  washed  to 
remove  any  chemical  residues.  No 
insecticides  should  be  applied  when 
blossoms  are  open  and  being  actively 
visited  by  bees  and  other  beneficial 
insects.  D,  F.  Jones 


In  Southern  New  England ,  strawberries  are  in  full  bearing  about  the  middle 
of  June.  These  tasty  Dor  sett  strawberries  are  from  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones’  Mul¬ 
berry  Hill  garden  in  Hamden,  Conn. 


GUARANTEED!  YOU’LL  PICK  DELICIOUS 

STRAWBERRIES 
IN  60  DAYS 

or  every  penny  back! 

STERN’S  NEW  3  SEASON 
SU PERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 

Enjoy  Miracle  Strawberries  Right  Up  'til  Frost 


PICK  ’EM  SPRING,  SUMMER  and  FALL 


✓ 


m 

wonderful  with  cream 

M 

luscious  jams 

flavorful  shortcake 

FIRM,  JUICY,  SUGAR  SWEET 
New  Flavor  Sensation 

Finest  berry  you  ever  tasted!  Don't  miss  the  thrill 
of  your  own  home  grown  fruit.  Easy  to  grow.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  bear.  Don’t  waste  time  on  inferior  plants! 
Only  Stern’s  Superfection  guarantees  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  in  60  days  or  money  back. 

Vigorous  plants  with  heavy  roots 

Guaranteed  to  thrive  in  hot  dry  summer— even  when 
other  strawberries  fail.  These  wonderful  plants  have 
big  roots  with  hundreds  of  long  fibrous  feeders  for 
exceptional  productive  power.  Require  minimum 
care.  Carefully  packed  in  “MOIST- LOCKED”  pack¬ 
ing  for  safe  delivery. 

LOW  PRICES! 

100  plants  200  plants 

$6.00  $10.00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  GROWERS 
mnn  PLANTS  —  ONLY  *** 


Imagine,  your  own  fresh  picked  delicious  ripe  red  straw¬ 
berries  only  weeks  after  planting.  You’ll  pick  these  mar¬ 
vels— not  just  this  summer,  but  month  after  month  starting 
in  60  days.  You’ll  have  all  the  strawberries  you’ll  want 
spring  . .  .  summer  . . .  and  fall.  With  exception  of  a  week  or 
two  in  hottest  weather,  they’ll  continue  to  bear  right  up  until 
wintry  fro9t— often  until  Thanksgiving.  Absolutely  winter 
hardy— you’ll  pick  berries  for  years! 

Yields  3  times  more  fruit 
than  other  everbearing  varieties 

Acclaimed  by  famous  farm  and  garden  authorities.  Actual 
field  test  produced  approximately  8000  quarts  per  acre 
first  year  planted!  Proved  best  for  home  gardens. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
AH  prices  postpaid.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order. 


SAVE!  NEW 

25  plants  50  plants 

$2.00  $3.75 


Stern's  Nurseries,  Inc.  Dept.  R*  Geneva,  N.  Y.  j 

’  1  want  strawberries  spring,  summer  and  fall — starting  In  60  ! 

|  days — ar  I’ll  keep  plants  without  charge. 

CHECK  QUANTITY 

1  | - 1  25  for 

j  1 _ 1  $2.00 
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Potato  Prsces  in  Maine 

Extremely  low  prices  featured  the 
1953-54  marketing  season  for  Maine 
potatoes,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  USDA’s  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  There  was  no  re¬ 
gional  peculiarity  about  the  prices: 
potatoes  were  nationally  abundant 
and  the  market  was  weak  in  all  major 
production  areas.  # 

At  the  beginning  of  the  selling 
season  last  Fall,  prices  opened  at 
from  $1.05  to  $1.25  a  hundred.  Then, 
except  for  a  brief  January  rally,  they 
gradually  slid  downward  to  a  low 
point  of  60  cents  in  early  March. 
Thereafter,  under  spirited  demand 
caused,  in  part,  by  minor  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases,  the  price  worked  up 
again  to  close  at  $1.10-2.00  a  hundred 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Russett  Burbanks,  the  baking  va¬ 
riety  quite  responsible  for  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  Idaho  potato  in¬ 
dustry,  were  planted  for  the  first 
time  in  Maine,  and  the  acreage  to¬ 
taled  500  acres.  This  crop  was  so 
successful  that  many  growers  and 
the  marketing  cooperatives  see  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  some  5,000  acres  of  the 
Russett  bakers  this  year. 
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Cover  Crops 

The  Grower’s 
Best  Friend 
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Organic  matter  is  truly  the  life  of 
the  soil.  Actively  decaying  organic 
material,  of  either  plant  or  animal 
origin,  maintains  ideal  soil  con¬ 
ditions  for  crop  growth  as  it  absorbs 
large  quantities  of  water,  promotes 
good  structural  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  improves  aeration 
and  drainage  and  it  serves  as  an  im¬ 
portant  storehouse  of  nitrogen  and 
other  essential  plant  food  elements. 

Cultivated  crops  cause  rapid  de¬ 
composition  of  soil  organic  matter. 
In  livestock  farming,  with  rotations 
including  several  years  of  legume 
and  grass  sod  crops  and  with  large 
amounts  of  manure  returned  to  the 
soil,  organic  matter  levels  can  be 
maintained  in  the  soil  without  much 
difficulty.  But  in  intensive,  cash-crop 
systems,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  acreage  is  plowed  and  cultivated 
each  year,  organic  matter  tends  to 
decline  because  annual  additions  do 
not  replenish  annual  losses. 

Three  sources  of  organic  matter 
are  available  to  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east:  (1)  crop  residues,  (2)  manure 
and  (3)  cover  or  green  manure  crops. 
With  adequate  fertilization  and  cult¬ 
ural  practices  to  insure  maximum 
yields  of  marketable  produce,  vege¬ 
table  growers  also  obtain  high  yields 
of  crop  residues  for  plowing  under. 


Above :  Sweet  corn  without  (left) 
and  with  (right)  domestic  ryegrass 
seeded  immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation.  Photographed  May  20th, 
just  before  plowing  under.  Left: 
Cabbage  without  (foreground)  and 
with  (background)  domestic  ryegrass 
seeded  at  the  last  cultivation.  Photo¬ 
graphed  also  May  20th,  just  before 
plowing. 

But  most  vegetable  growers  in  the 
Northeast  do  not  have  manure. 
Hence,  the  only  practical  method  for 
maintaining  soil  organic  matter  is 
the  use  of  cover  or  green  manure 
crops. 

Cover  Crops  for  Spring 

Alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  mam¬ 
moth  red  clover  are  small-seeded 
legumes  which  are  well  adapted  for 
spring  planting  with  drilled  crops 
such  as  peas  or  small  grains.  Alfalfa 
is  usually  too  expensive,  however,  to 
be  considered  for  purely  cover  crop 
purposes.  So-called  nonhardy  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  are  deep-rooted 
legumes  which  send  tap  roots  down 
into  the  subsoil  and  thus  open  up 
channels  which  improve  drainage 
and  aeration.  Mammoth  l’ed  clover 
makes  much  more  growth  than  red 
and  other  clovei’s  but  does  not  have 
the  deep  tap  root  found  in  alfalfa 
and  sweet  clovers. 

Domestic  ryegrass,  field  brome- 
grass  and  nonhardy  alfalfa  can  be 
seeded  without  special  soil  prepara¬ 
tion  at  the  last  cultivation  of  row 
crops  such  as  corn,  cabbage  and 
tomatoes.  Under  irrigation,  though, 
there  should  be  a  delay  of  three  to 
four  weeks  before  seeding  cover 
crops;  this  is  to  prevent  too  rapid 


germination  and  growth  of  the  cover 
crops. 

Bromegrass  is  bulky  and  is  harder 
to  handle  than  ryegrass.  Both  grasses 
produce  almost  complete  ground 
cover  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
and  thus  reduce  erosion  on  sloping 
land.  Extra  nitrogen,  an  actual  50 
to  60  pounds  per  acre  (250  to  300 
pounds  of  cyanamid  or  sulfate  of 
ammonia),  should  be  plowed  under 
with  grass  cover  crops  in  the  Spring. 
The  dense  fibrous  root  systems  of 
both  ryegrass  and  bromegrass  re¬ 
sult  in  excellent  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  after  plowing. 

Nonhardy  alfalfa  does  not  make  as 
much  growth  when  planted  at  the 
last  cultivation  as  when  planted  in 
the  Spring,  but  it  still  sends  its  tap 
root  deep  into  the  soil  below  the 
plow  depth,  thus  opening  up  chan¬ 
nels  which  improve  drainage  and 
aeration. 

Fall  Planting 

Rye  is  best  adapted  for  fall  plant¬ 
ing,  although  winter  barley,  wheat 
and  even  oats  have  been  used  as 
cover  crops  planted  in  the  Fall  after 
row  crops  have  been  harvested.  Rye 
should  be  planted  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  and  October  15th,  although  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  area  it 
grows  successfully  when  planted  as 
late  as  November  15th.  Rye  makes 
rapid  growth  in  the  Spring,  and  it 
furnishes  considerable  organic  mat¬ 
ter  if  plowed  under  when  12  to  24 
inches  tall.  Because  of  its  wide  car¬ 
bon  to  nitrogen  ratio,  extra  nitrogen 
(250  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of 
cyanamid  or  sulfate  of  ammonia) 
should  be  plowed  under  with  the 
cover  crop  in  the  Spring. 

At  the  present  time,  either  non¬ 
hardy  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  is 
recommended  for  spring  planting  in 
peas  or  small  grains;  domestic  rye¬ 
grass  or  field  bromegrass  for  sum¬ 
mer  seeding  at  the  last  cultivation; 
and  rye  for  fall  seeding  after  culti¬ 
vated  crops  have  been  harvested.  All 
vegetable  growers  should  carefully 
consider  planting  cover  crops  on 
their  acreage,  not  only  for  the  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  be  gained  but,  also, 
for  erosion  control  and  storage  of 
plant  nutrients  (chiefly  nitrogen) 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  Thus 
it  is  well  demonstrated  that  cover 
crops  are  the  vegetable  growers’  best 
friend.  M.  T.  Vittum 
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Brown  Rot  on  Stone  Fruits 


FARM  ELEVATOR 


If  rainy  weather  prevails  and  rot  is 
a  problem,  it  may  be  necessary  to 

.  T, , ,  .  continue  sprays  until  harvest. 

I  have  a  10-year-old  Damson  blight  and  fruit  rot.  If  blossom  b  lg  t  jy[on^jy  Sprays  may  be  satisfactory 
plum  tree  which  blossoms  beauti-  rs  senous,  begin  with  a  pre-bloom  remainder  of  the  summer 

fully.  When  the  fruits  are  about  the  spray  of  wettable  sulfur  (one  and  a  when8frult  is  „„  the  ,  ending 
size  of  cherries,  they  turn  brown,  half  cups  to  five  gallons  water,  or  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

What  spray  should  I  use?  f.  l.  s.  three  to  four  pounds  in  50  gallons)  with  a  spray  about  two  weeks  be- 

when  the  blossoms  are  showing  color  fore  harvest.  The  spray  just  pnoi 
just  before  bloom.  Repeat  this  spray  to  harvest  will  do  much  to  reduce 
in  the  early  bloom  stage  when  25  per  Brown  Rot  occurring  on  fruits  after 
cent  of  the  blossoms  are  open.  picking.  Dusting  with  sulfur  may  be 

Fruit  rot  control  measures  com-  done  instead  of  spraying;  however, 
mence  with  a  petal  fall  spray  of  for  satisfactory  dusting  control  it 
wettable  sulfur  and  three  repeat  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  or- 
sprays  at  seven-  to  10-day  intervals,  chard  more  frequently.  l.  d.  t. 


Brown  Rot  is  probably  the  most 
serious  fungus  disease  affecting  stone 
fruits  such  as  peaches,  cherries, 
plums  and  apricots.  It  occurs  in  two 
phases,  as  blossom  blight  and  as 
fruit  rot.  In  northern  fruit  areas, 
fruit  rot  is  most  prevalent,  but  some 
seasons  blossom  blight  can  be  seri¬ 
ous.  As  it  name  indicates,  blossom 
blight  attacks  the  flowers;  fruit  rot 
attacks  the  fruit  either  on  the  tree 
or  after  harvest  in  storage  or  market. 

Brown  Rot  infections  are  caused 
by  fungus  spores  originating  from 
fruiting  bodies  on  limb  cankers, 
mummified  fruit  or  from  infections 
early  in  the  season.  Periods  of  wet, 
damp  or  foggy  weather  are  very  con¬ 
ducive  to  infections. 

Control  is  generally  a  two-pronged 
attack,  part  through  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  and  then  also  through  sprays 
or  dusts.  Cultural  practices  involve 
removing  all  fruit  from  the  tree  at 
harvest,  picking  up  and  destroying 
all  fruit  under  the  tree,  pruning  and 
destroying  blighted  spurs,  blossom 
clusters,  cankers  and  mummified 
fruit,  opening  the  tree  for  better 
ventilation  and  discing  the  orchard 
before  bloom  to  destroy  mummified 
fruit  and  spore  sources  on  the 
ground. 

The  spraying  and  dusting  program 
is  divided  into  control  of  blossom 


1954  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Burlington  County . 

. Burlington  . 

.July  29-31 

Cumberland  County . 

. Bridgeton  . 

.Sept.  14-18 

Flemington  (Hunterdon 

Co.) .  .Flemington  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept.  6 

Middlesex  County . 

. Dunham’s  Corner.... 

.Aug.  18-21 

Morris  County . 

. Troy  Hills . 

.Aug.  17-21 

New  Jersey  State . 

. Trenton  . 

.Sept.  26-Oct.  3 

N.  J.  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 

Show.  .Atlantic  City . 

.Dec.  4-8 

Ocean  County . 

. Lakewood  . 

.Aug.  4-5 

Sussex  County . 

. Branchville  . 

.Aug.  10-14 

Warren  County . 

. Uniontown  . 

.Aug.  18-21 

1954  New  Jersey  4-H  Shows 

Atlantic  County . 

.Aug.  19-21 

Camden  County . 

. Clementon  . 

.July  21 

Cape  May  County . 

. Cold  Spring . 

.July  28-30 

Essex  County . 

. Caldwell  . 

.Aug.  10-11 

Gloucester  County . 

. Aura  . 

.Aug.  11-12 

Mercer  County . 

. Washington  Crossing 

Aug.  13-14 

Monmouth  County . 

. Freehold  . 

.July  16-17 

I  Passaic  County . 

. Preakness  . 

.Aug.  12-14 

Somerset  County . 

. Far  Hills . 

.Aug.  13-14 

"SLIP-ON” 
FLIGHTS 

Permit  safe  operation  up  to 
60°  elevation.  A  Smoker  elevates 
to  greater  heights  than  any  other  ele¬ 
vator  of  equal  size.  Because  of  extra 
deep,  non-tilting  “Slip-On”  flights, 
you  can  utilize  a  Smoker’s  maximum 
elevating  height  without  fear  of  load 
falling  back.  Smoker’s  exclusive  “Slip- 
On”  flights  reach  a  new  high  in  ele¬ 
vator  versatility,  too.  Big  new  folder 
tells  why.  Mail  coupon  for  copy  today. 

big  folder  describes 
■  complete  Smoker  line 

|  SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS 

Intercourse,  Pa. 

—  Send  me  folder  on  Smoker  Elevators. 

|  Bale  Loaders  and  Mow  Conveyors. 

|  NAME _ 

|  P.O. _ 


|  R  ED. 

%■*  - 


STATE 


DRINK  MORE  MILK  .  .  .  IT'S  CO OD  FOR  YOU 


June  19,  1954’ 
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LICK  SUMMER  DROUGHTS ! 


HAVE  WATER  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT. 

Drill  your  own  wells  with 
a  sturdy  CON-SOL  well 
driller,  built  for  years  of 
service.  Deep  wells,  shal¬ 
low  wells  .  .  .  outdoors 
or  in  cellars.  Low  cost 
makes  CON-SOL  easy  to 
buy  .  .  .  light  weight 

makes  it  easy  to  erect, 
operate  .  .  .  opporturfities 
for  rental,  contracting,  re¬ 
sale  make  it  easy  to  get 
back  investment. 

Guaranteed  for  90  days 
against  defective  materials 
or  workmanship.  Drills 
through  many  feet  of  rock 
before  hard  insert  needs  renewing.  Used  by  U.S. 
Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Navy. 
For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B.  factory;  includes  drill, 
bailer  and  TOO'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300',  3^  hp  electric  motor  or  1V2  hp  gasoline 
engine,  available  at  extra  cost. 

Heavy  duty  model,  for  6"  casings,  available  with 
gasoline  engine,  at  $1295  F.O.B.  factory.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Write  for  free  literature  to 
Dept.  R-6 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.S. A. 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING  i 
VARIETIES 


■ 
■ 

100  500  1000  1000 

postage  postaxe  postage  F.O.B  ■ 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell  g 

$3.00  I 
5.00  | 
6.00  ■ 
4.00  : 
3.50  ! 
3.00  ■ 
4.00  ■ 
$2.75  ® 

per  1000.  Cauliflowe/  10,000  or  more  $4.75  per  • 
1000.  F.  0.  B.  Sewell,  New  Jersey.  I 

Plants  Grown  From  Selected  Seed  Stock.  1 
All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss.  ■ 
We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS  2 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J.  > 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  ! 


CABBAGE  . 

.  .$1.85 

$3.75 

$4.85 

CAULIFLOWER  _ 

..  2.00 

4.85 

7.25 

6WEET  POTATO  .  . 

. .  2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT 

.  .  1.85 

3.95 

5.00 

BROCCOLI  . 

. .  1.85 

3.95 

5.00 

COLLARD  . 

. .  1.85 

3.75 

4.85 

TOMATO  . 

. .  1.90 

4.10 

5.25 

Quantity  Prices:  Cabbage  10,000  or 

more 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
SEEDSMEN  FOR 


IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
FIFTY  YEARS. 


Vegetable 

PLANTS 


Post  paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1) 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage  . 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Caaliflower  ..... 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  . 

...  .70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June 

1)..., 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts  .55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 

. ..  .75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.0 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


All  New  England  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  22  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  more  than 
$10,000  in  awards  being  offered  in 
four  contests  sponsored  by  the 
National  Junior  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Assn.  Complete  information  and 
application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  county  4-H  Club  agents,  vo-ag 
instructors,  or  State  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  vegetable  specialists. 

Philip  J.  Wadhams,  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  the  newly  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  England  branch  of 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board. 
Other  officers  are  Waldo  W.  Chick, 
Wells,  Maine,  vice-chairman;  Roland 
W.  Senecal,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
secy.;  and  Ralph  C.  Calley,  Boston, 
Mass.,  treas.  On  the  advisory  board 
are  Chick,  for  Maine;  Ernest  W. 
Campbell,  Gonic,  N.  H.;  Harold 
Bailey,  Brandon,  Vt.;  Robert  L. 
Wade,  North  Brookfield,  Mass.;  O. 
Edward  Lafreniere,  Allenton,  R.  I.; 
and  H.  D.  Weber,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Winners  of  the  top  awards  at  the 
first  annua]  Farm  Ingenuity  Exhibit 
at  Maine’s  Farm  and  Home  Week 
this  year  were  R.  L.  Merry,  Orne- 
ville,  Piscataquis  Co.„  and  George 
McKenney,  Bangor,  Penobscot  Co. 
Merry  exhibited  a  homemade  port¬ 
able  pulp-sawing  machine  and  won 
a  stand-by  generator.  McKenney  ex¬ 
hibited  a  homemade  heater  and  won 
an  electric  welder.  More  than  50 
farmers  entered  devices  they  had 
worked  out  to  save  time  or  labor  or 
act  as  a  safety  mechanism. 

State  4-H  Day  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Maine  on  Friday,  June 
25,  with  all  4-H’ers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  invited.  At  least  2,000  are 
expected  to  turn  out  to  see  the  finals 
of  state  4-H  contests  and  4-H  enter¬ 
tainment  and  tours  of  the  campus. 
Picnic  lunches  are  enjoyed. 

Honored  as  Outstanding  Farmers 
or  Outstanding  Homemakers  at  the 
University  of  Maine’s  47th  annual 
Farm  and  Home  Week  were  Hubert 


A.  Bowie,  Lisbon,  Androscoggin  Co.; 
Winfield  L.  Prout,  Scarboro,  Cum¬ 
berland  Co.;  Mrs.  A.  Louise  Lewis, 
Springfield,  Penobscot  Co.;  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  W.  Purkis,  Buckfield,  Oxford 
Co.  Elected  Chief  Farmer  and  Chief 
Homemaker,  respectively,  were  U.  S. 
Congressman  Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  of 
Perham,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Chase  of 
Whitefield. 


A  new  agricultural  cooperative, 
the  Southern  Massachusetts  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Assn.,  is  now  active. 
Present  members  produce  more  than 
800  acres  of  iceberg  lettuce,  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers,  peppers,  cabbage, 
summer  squash  and  butternut 
squash. 


Glastonbury  High  School  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  students  recently 
carried  away  top  honors  in  the  sweep- 
stakes  contest  during  the  annual 


Vo-Ag  Judging  Contest  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut.  Competition 
was  in  judging  dairy  cattle,  general 
livestock  and  poultry.  Meriden  High 
School  was  second  and  Windham 
High  School,  Willimantic,  third.  Hal- 
worth  Barker,  Falls  Village,  won  the 
public  speaking  contest. 

A  48-page  report  of  the  Poultry 
Housing  Workshop  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  is  available  for  the 
asking.  Included  is  information  on 
construction,  ventilation,  insulation 
drainage.  Write  William  Aho,  Ex¬ 
tension  Poultryman,  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

An  area  in  Salisbury,  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  has  been  placed  under 
quarantine  because  of  the  presence 
of  scrapie,  the  contagious  and  nearly 
always  fatal  disease  of  sheep. 

A  new  method  of  selling  broilers 
has  been  started  at  Willimantic, 
Conn.  It  is  the  “listing”  type  of 
auction  such  as  has  been  used  in  the 
Delmarva  broiler  areas  for  the  past 
two  years.  Auctions  are  held  at 
2  p.  m.  each  Friday. 


John  W.  Manchester 


,  H.  S.  Pearson,  Greenfield.  N.  H. 

The  wood  is  ready  for  the  charcoal  kilns  at  Fox  State  Forest,  Hillsboro, 
N.  H.  1  here  is  an  increasing  interest  in  charcoal  making  since  it  offers  an 

added  outlet  for  low  quality  wood. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  grown 
from  Now  Jersey  State  Certified  Seed,  $2.50  Thousand. 
PEPPER  PLANTS:  California  Wonder  $4.00  Thousand 
or  65  cents  Hundred.  HUNGARIAN  HOT  WAX,  same 
price.  CABBAGE:  Mid-Season,  Round  Dutch, 

Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen.  $1.50  Thousand. 
WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  $1.50. 
COLLARD  PLANTS  $1.50. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY 
QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE:  10  Varieties  including  ‘‘Yellows  Resis¬ 
tant.”  TOMATO:  6  Varieties  including  Early  &  Late 
Hybrids.”  SWEET  POTATO:  Porto  Rico,  Nancy 
Hall  “Bunch”  Porto  Rico.  Also,  have  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Pepper  &  other  plants.  Get  our  Catalog  and 
ask  for  Special  prices  and  service  to  large  buyers, 
from  “Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Garowers.” 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Phone  546,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Top  Market  Prices  —  Since  1882  ! 

Send  Vour 

GINSENG 

TO 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

112  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Bunch  Porto  Ricos,  Vineicss  Type:  200-$2.75;  500- 
$5.00:  !000-$8.00.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Ricos: 

200-$2.00;  500-$3.00;  !000-$4.75.  Prepaid. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  GLEASON,  TENNESSEE 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Where  Water 

(Continued  from  Page  410) 
travel  (a  fact  well  known  to  subur¬ 
ban  commuters),  the  village  bound¬ 
aries  lie  along  a  circle  about  four 
miles  in  radius.  Thus,  leaving  a  strip 
for  the  nomadic  tribesman  with 
their  camels  and  horses,  the  villages 
will  be  set  10  miles  apart  to  attain 
full  occupancy.  But  actually,  land 
alone  is  not  a  factor.  There  is  plenty 
of  it,  free  for  the  taking  by  anyone 
who  has  courage,  money  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  dig  a  qanat. 

Communal  Farming 

Ordinarily,  each  village  has  four 
or  five  times  as  much  land  as  it  can 
cultivate  in  any  given  year.  In  this 
dry  climate,  a  fallow  of  four  or  five 
years  between  crops  builds  up  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  soil.  None  is  ever 
consciously  put  back.  Farmers  have 
other  uses  for  wheat  stubble  and  ma¬ 
nures.  In  addition  there  are  odd 
pieces  of  stony,  steep,  or  otherwise 
useless  land  which  the  plow  does  not 
reach. 

Over  these  lands,  the  fallow  and 
the  waste,  graze  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  These  flocks  are  communal  en¬ 
terprises.  No  villager  owns  more  than 
a  few  of  each.  Hence  they  all  run 
with  the  common  herd  in  charge  of  a 
few  boys  and  dogs.  An  able-bodied 
mhn  cannot  be  spared. 

The  sheep  are  short-legged  and 
narrow-headed,  with  over-sized,  fatty 
tails  which  are,  like  the  camel’s 
hump,  an  adaptation  to  the  desert. 
Their  fleece  is  shaggy  with  a  high 
proportion  of  hair  to  wool.  The  goats 
are  also  stocky,  small  and  long¬ 
haired.  Between  them,  the  sheep  and 
goats  do  a  thorough  job  of  gleaning 


Is  a  Heritage 

every  scrap  of  grass,  straw  and  leaf 
that  their  restless  and  year-long 
rapacity  can  devour.  No  other  ani¬ 
mals  on  earth  are  so  efficient  as 
scavengers  to  turn  such  scraps  into 
animal  products.  To  the  Iranian 
farmer  forage  crops  appear  to  be 
the  most  useless  pampering. 

Winter  wheat  covers  three-quarters 
of  the  tillable  land;  with  this  crop, 
the  village  almost  lives  or  dies  each 
year.  Yields  average  between  15  and 
20  bushels  to  the  acre.  About  three 
times  as  much  seed  is  sown  as  germ¬ 
inates. 

Only  rarely  do  farmers  own  the 


Farmers’  wives  in  Iran  keep  busy 
knitting  while  their  husbands  are 
plowing  the  fields.  Domestic  knitting 
was  once  an  important  source  of  in¬ 
come  in  Iran  before  the  advent  of 
the  knitting  mills. 


land  they  till;  mostly,  they  receive  it 
on  shares  from  the  landowner.  This 
may  be  a  private  individual,  a  religi¬ 
ous  foundation,  the  government,  the 
royal  family  or  the  community. 

The  haiwest  of  wheat  or  any  other 
important  crop  does  not  all  go  to  the 
farmer.  The  most  prevalent  custom 
divides  the  grain  into  five  shares  to 
pay  for  the  land,  water,  seed,  power 
and  labor.  A  farmer  may,  but  seldom 
does,  provide  all  five.  More  often  he 
supplies  just  one  or  two.  The  farmer 
who  has  nothing  but  his  labor  ends 
the  year’s  work  with  about  25  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat. 

The  village  itself  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  one-story,  flat-roofed  houses 
of  sun-baked  brick  covered  by  mud. 
A  wall  surrounds  the  village,  and 
from  overhead  ash  and  sycamore 
trees  cast  merciful  shade.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  they  thread  a  maze 
of  courts,  gardens  and  enclosures. 

Life  in  an  Iranian  village  is  not 
keyed  to  production  but  to  survival 
for  all  hands  where  rains  frequently 
fail  and  landlords  are  often  oppres¬ 
sive.  It  is  a  patient,  wiley*  enduring, 
defensive  and  restrained  existence. 

Americans  whose  ancestors  re¬ 
cently  reveled  in  the  abundance  of 
pioneer  life  do  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciate  these  basic  fatcors.  But  we  of 
a  later  day  have  seen  our  forests 
cut  down,  our  soils  wash  away  and 
our  streams  dry  up.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  resources  are  not, 
after  all,  without  bounds.  Once  we 
admit  this  fact  we  can  turn  with 
more  understanding  toward  Iran  and 
the  Middle  East  where  man  first 
learned  to  live  at  peace  with  his 
fellows  and  where  he  first  spoke  in 
profound  words  of  the  spirit  and 
humility  of  human  life. 
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Spokane.  Washington,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  the  88th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange  next 
November.  Meeting  in  the  Hotel 
Davenport,  delegates  and  visitors 
will  deliberate  from  November  10 
through  November  18.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  and  impressive  Seventh  Degree, 
representing  the  highest  and  most 
meaningful  of  all  Grange  degrees,  is 
slated  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  13  and  14,  at  which  time 
thousands  of  Patrons  will  gather 
from  all  corners  of  the  nation  to 
participate.  Tickets  for  this  Degree 
are  available  from  each  State  Master. 

To  cover  the  Seventh  Degree  por¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting  and  part  of  the 
general  sessions,  an  all-expense-rail¬ 
road  sightseeing  tour  for  the  eastern 
half  of  the  nation  has  been  set  up 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Grange.  Assembly  points  of 
the  tour  are  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  special  and  ex¬ 
clusive  Grange  train  will  leave 
Boston  on  Saturday,  October  30,  and 


Roomy  and  conveniently  located, 
with  ample  parking  space,  the  Ekonk 
Grange  building  near  Voluntown, 
New  London  County,  Conn.,  is  ivell 
suited  for  local  meetings. 

will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Sunday,  Oc¬ 
tober  31.  Intei'esting  points  to  be 
seen  en  route  to  Spokane  include 
New  Orleans,  the  cattle  country  of 
Texas,  the  Imperial  Valley,  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
area,  including  Yosemite  Park.  On 
the  way  home,  members  of  the  tour 
will  leave  on  Sunday,  November  14, 
visiting  such  scenic  sights  as  Miss¬ 
oula,  Montana;  Yellowstone  National 
Park;  the  broad  wheat  country  of 
the  Dakotas,  and  interesting  points 
throughout  the  midwest.  A  pam¬ 
phlet  containing  complete  tour  de¬ 
tails  is  also  available  from  every 
State  Master. 


Factory  viile  (Pa.)  Grange  No. 
1245  recently  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  with  guests  from  Orien¬ 
tal,  Tunkhannock,  West  Nicholson, 
Fleetville,  Gi’een  Grove  and  Me- 
hoopany  Granges  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Progressive  Granges  of  Corbetts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  The  program  was  in 
charge  of  Sister  Stella  Roberts,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  newly  elected  Lecturer, 
Jean  Hunter.  Browne  Stone,  State 
Deputy  of  Progressive  Grange,  Cor- 
bettsville,  N.  Y.,  was  guest  speaker. 
Silver  Star  Certificates  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sistei’s  Stella  Roberts, 
Anna  Kohn,  Lou  Decker  and  May 
Gore;  and  to  Brothers  Walter 
Roberts.  Fred  Reynolds,  Charles 
Rosengrant  and  Harry  Conrad  by 
Brother  Charles  Aten.  Congratula¬ 
tions  were  extended  from  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Beatty  Dimit  to  Brother  Fred 
Kehrli  as  the  oldest  member,  a  Fae- 
toryvilie  Granger  since  March  27, 
1908. 

The  climax  of  33  years  of  en¬ 
deavor  came  recently  to  Kimberton 
Grange,  Chester  County,  Grange 
members  who  conducted  a  special 
mortgage  burning  which  declared 
them  free  of  all  debt  brought  about 
by  the  erection  of  their  Grange  Hall. 
Paul  Hughes,  currently  serving  as 
master  of  the  hard-working  organi¬ 
zation,  presided  at  the  rites,  assisted 


by  Mrs.  Willis  J.  Yeager,  a  charter 
member  who  has  remained  active  in 
the  Grange  for  47  years,  and  Beatty 
H.  Dimit,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  Master,  who  addressed 
the  group.  During  the  years,  the 
members  have  worked  together  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  in  money-making 
ventures,  and  in  building  a  fellow¬ 
ship  among  the  membership  that 
could  never  be  bought  with  dollars 
and  cents.  Past  Masters  present  at 
the  meeting  included:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Fred  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
G.  Davis,  Mrs.  Furman  H.  Gyger, 
Sr.,  Furman  H.  Gyger,  Jr.,  Clarence 
L.  Funk,  Paul  D.  Barton,  Wayne  G. 
Hoffman,  Willard  S.  Campbell,  Leon 
Hartman,  Dr.  Myron  P.  Berk,  James 
W.  Moyer,  Clyde  Schein,  Walter  P. 
Cook,  and  Everett  H.  Wilson. 


The  Farmington,  N.  H.,  Grange  re¬ 
cently  presented  Golden  Sheaf  Cer¬ 
tificates  to  Charles  R.  Gardner  and 
his  sister,  Grace  Gardner  Rice,  in 
recognition  of  50  years  of  Grange 
membership.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  past 
master.  Twelve  other  members  also 
were  honored,  all  with  50  years  or 
more  of  Grange  membership.  Memo¬ 
ries  of  the  oldsters  were  stimulated 
by  such  gems  as  past  oyster  suppers, 
when  oysters  were  bought  by  the 
five  gallon  lots  at  90  cents  a  gallon, 
and  crackers  by  the  barrel. 

State  Master  J.  Thorton  Tripp, 
Dux-ham,  N.  H.,  assisted  by  his  suite, 
i-ecently  installed  officers  of  Profile 
Grange  and  West  Thornton  Grange 
at  West  Thornton  Grange  Hall. 
Ernest  Downing  is  the  newly  in¬ 
stalled  Master  of  Profile,  and  Bert 
Benton  is  Master  of  West  Thoi’nton. 
A  l'eligious  pageant  by  Profile  mem¬ 
bers  included  the  lighting  of  a  candle 
for  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
l'eading  of  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm, 
and  choral  singing  of  hymns. 


The  Juveniles  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  i-ecently  conducted  a 
Juvenile  Fire  Prevention  contest  in 
which  they  inspected  their  own 
homes  and  those  of  their  l-elatives 
and  neighbors  for  fire  hazards.  A 
special  blank  was  provided  for  each 
inspection.  In  making  a  l-epox-t,  fix-e 
hazard  magazine  pictures  wei'e  used 
with  an  explanation  of  how  to  cor- 
rect  each  pai’ticular  hazard.  d. 

When  to  Water  the 
Garden 

The  question  is  often  argued 
among  gardenei'S  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  detrimental  to  garden  ci'ops 
and  flowers  to  water  them  while  the 
sun  is  shining  and  hot.  What  do  you 
think?  If  watering  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  plants  while  the 
sun  is  shining  and  hot,  is  it  suitable 
to  use  a  sprinkler  or  an  overhead 
irrigation  system  that  distributes  the 
water  on  the  plants  as  well  as  on 
the  ground?  R.  J.  k. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Commei'cial  gai'deners  regularly 
apply  water  during  any  time  of  the 
day,  even  in  bright  sunshine  when 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  ap¬ 
parently  do  no  serious  damage.  In 
our  owix  garden  we  have  seen  no 
detrimental  effect  of  applying  water 
in  full  sunlight  by  an  overhead 
sprinkling  system  that  wets  the  en- 
tire  plant.  It  seems  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  the  temperature  is.  While 
there  is  certainly  more  evaporation 
and  loss  of  water  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  the  temperature  is 
high,  on  the  other  hand,  watering  in 
the  evening  has  the  objection  that 
the  plants  will  remain  wet  over 
night  with  some  consequent  danger 
of  the  spread  of  mildew  and  other 
diseases  whei-e  leaves  are  affected. 


more 
high-grade  fruit 
with  ARAMITE1 


more 

sales  dollars 


Before  mites  strike,  be  prepared  with  Aramite, 
today’s  safest  strongest  mite-killer— be  prepared  for 
higher  yields  of  high-grade  apples  and  peaches  — 
hence  more  money  at  market-time. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European 
Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two-Spotted  Mite  and 
Clover  Mite.  Agricultural  authorities  throughout 
the  country  enthusiastically  report  new  Aramite 
achievements  with  deciduous  fruit,  year  after  year. 

Aramite-Sulfur  Compatibility  Among  Its  Advantages 

All-inclusive  tests  prove  that  Aramite  works  very 
well  with  sulfur  as  with  most  other  insecticides.  In 
addition,  Aramite  is  extremely  easy  to  apply,  is 
harmless  to  mite-killing  insects  and  its  long  residual 
effect  saves  you  reapplication  costs. 

Order  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  Aramite  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Naugatuck  Chemical~'\ 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 

ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides;  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


DIRECT 
6 

'  7 

3 

TENTS 
ATWOOD  TENT 
4  HAWLEY  ST.. 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 
FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY 

x  8  @  $3.84 

x  9  @  5.04 

x  12  @  7.68 

TO  RENT  FOR 
& 


PRICES 

Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 

ALL  PURPOSES 
AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


FOR  AU  PURPOSES  •  EASY  TO  ERECT 


Aluminum  Garages 

$279  up 

Shipped  Anywhere 
|  Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Bothered  with  Toilet  Tank  Sweating? 

Install  a  Styrofoam  insulating  kit  inside  tank  to  end 
dripping  permanently.  Easy  to  install.  Lasts  life  of 
tank.  Kit  $3.95  prepaid.  EARL  SURPRENANT, 

PORTLAND  ST., _ MANCHESTER.  CONN. 


PRESSURE  SPRAYER 

Here’s  the  world  famous.  Burmos  All-Purpose  Pressure  Sprayer. 
Imported  from  England.  1001  uses  for  garden,  home,  farm,  hotel, 
hospital,  kennel,  hatchery,  garage.  Ideal  for  spraying  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  deodorants,  disinfectants,  oil,  etc.  Lightweight, 
precision  built  of  highly  polished  solid  brass  to  Last  a  Lifetime. 
Holcte  full  quart.  Will  not  corrode.  Adjustable  nozzle  for  power¬ 
ful  fog  or  jet  spray.  Simple  to  operate:  a  few  strokes  on  auto¬ 
matic  pump  builds  up  lasting  pressure.  Simply  touch  lever  for 
continuous  spray.  Makes  wonderful  Gift.  No  C.O.D.’s,  please. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

Only  $9.95  postpaid 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

WILBUR  IMPORTS,  Inc. 

466  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  Dept.  RY-2.  BOSTON,  15.  MASS. 


June  19,  1914 
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Need  a  New  Roof? 


USE  BETHLEHEM  STORMPROOF 


If  you  are  thinking  of  re-roofing  a  building,  or 
putting  up  a  new  one,  consider  the  advantages 
of  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 

You’ll  like  the  trim,  bright  look  that  Storm¬ 
proof  gives  your  buildings.  Not  just  when  you 
first  put  it  on,  but  for  years  and  years  thereafter. 

And  Stormproof  is  a  good  strong  roofing 
sheet.  It  holds  nails  in  a  tight  grip,  stands  fast 
under  howling  gales  or  falling  ice. 

Let  your  dealer  tell  you  how  well  Stormproof 
keeps  out  rain  and  snow  and  wind.  How  easy 
it  is  to  lay  up.  How  little  it  costs.  If  you  want, 
he’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  estimate  how  much 
Stormproof  roofing  you  need.  Make  it  a  point 
to  see  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


Stiff  ridges  along  side-lap  provide 
ample  nailing  surface,  tight  joints. 
Double  drains  carry  off  moisture. 


Slight  pressure  angle  in  each  sheet 
flattens  when  side-laps  are  nailed,  mak¬ 
ing  sheet  hug  roof.  No  crimping  needed. 


S7VP/HPPOOP 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


When  you  vorite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


BEANS!11 


"THE  * 
ONLY  WAY. 
TO  HANDLE 


MODEL  50F  lays  a  2  row 
windrow.  WITH  CROSS 
CONVEYOR,  A  or  6  row 
windrows  can  be  made. 


* 

Z 

< 


"1  wouldn’t  combine  a  single  row  of 
beans  if  they  weren’t  windrowed  with  an 
Junes  Bean  Windrower!” 

"We  did  60  acres  in  half  the  lime!” 

"1  figure  my  Windrower  saved  me  the 
price  I  paid  for  it  in  fust  one  season!” 

These  quotations  from  letters  that  users 
have  written  us  typify  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  bean  growers  who 
regard  the  Innes  Bean  Windrower  as 
essential. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  they 
wouldn’t  be  without  it: 

The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  enables  you 
to  windrow  as  you  pull,  in  one  simple 
operation. 

Dockage  and  shelling  is  practically 
eliminated,  so  you  can  market  a  much  larger, 
percentage  of  your  crop. 

The  high,  dry,  firmly  anchored  position 
of  your  Innes  windrow  protects  your 
beans  against  discoloration,  moisture,  and 
wind. 

The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  cleans  dirt 
and  stones  out  of  your  beans  before  they 
go  into  the  windrow.  It  lays  straight, 
easy-to-handle  rows.  Consequently  your 
combine  is  protected  against  damage  and 
operates  much  more  efficiently. 

Take  advantage  of  the  greatest  advance 
ever  made  in  processing  dry  edible  beans, 
green  limits,  dry  peas,  pintos,  and  other 
similar  crops! 


This  is  the  finest  tool 
available  for  relaying 
damaged  windrows  of 
any  crop. 


For  detailed  information  contact  — 


LOEGLER  &  LADD 
9.8-106  Terrace 
Buffalo  2,  New  York 
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ff Public  Enemy  ” 

The  finger  has  been  put  on  the  grass.  It  was  named  for  Col.  William 
nation’s  10  top  Public  Enemy  weeds  Johnson  who  innocently  sowed  seeds 
today  in  an  appeal  for  cooperation  of  it  on  his  plantation  in  the  fertile 
with  enforcement  agencies  in  fight-  bottom  lands  of  the  Alabama  River 
ing  outlaw  weeds  and  shrubs  accused  for  cattle  feed.  Eluding  all  attempts 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-  to  down  it,  Johnson  grass  has  spread 
culture  of  robbing  the  country  of  to  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mis- 
four  billion  dollars  worth  of  food  sourj,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  on  the  West 
crops  a  year  and  of  killing  other  Coast  from  California  to  Oregon  and 
plants  and  even  animals  and  human  Washington.  A  notorious  drinker 
beings.  The  list  of  the  worst  offend-  Johnson  grass  laps  up  tons  of  much- 
ers,  all  ruthless  crop  killers  with  long  needed  water  and  clogs  miles  of 
records,  was  announced  by  Robert  irrigation  ditches. 

H.  Beatty,  president  of  the  Asso-  Worst  killer  weed  of  the  West  is 
ciation  of  Regional  Weed  Control  mesquite.  The  seeds  were  brought 
Conferences.  The  organization  is  into  the  U.  S.  from  Mexico  by  the 
composed  of  the  four  major  weed  herds  thundering  up  the  old  cattle 
control  conferences  in  the  U.  S.,  with  trails.  The  plainsmen  welcomed  it  at 
more  than  1,000  members,  the  ma-  first,  for  fence  posts  and  shade  but 
jority  scientists  who  spend  all  or  part  couldn’t  stop  it  from  taking  over 
of  their  time  on  the  weed  problem.  Mesquite,  of  virtually  no  food  value 
The  10  weeds  denounced  as  the  to  cattle,  today  makes  worthless  60 
worst  public  enemies  are:  Canada  million  acres  of  once  profitable 
thistle,  field  bindweed,  wild  oats,  Southwest  grazing  land, 
giant  foxtail,  Johnson  grass,  nut  Horse  nettle,  a  renegade  from  the 
grass,  quack  grass,  horse  nettle,  mes-  nightshade  family,  which  also  m- 
quite  and  scrub  oak.  These  are  not  eludes  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  is  a 
listed  in  any  order  of  importance,  as  native  of  the  Gulf  region  that  has 
some  are  worse  in  certain  areas  than  spread  to  almost  every  other  State 
others.  Field  bindweed  is  a  renegade  from 

The  nation’s  losses  from  weeds  ex-  the  morning  glory  family, 
ceed  the  total  losses  from  all  other  One  of  the  toughest  public  enemy 
agricultural  pests,  animal  diseases,  grasses,  quack  grass,  grows  a  spear 
plant  diseases,  insects,  rodents  and  so  sharp  it  will  pierce  a  potato.  Nut 
predatory  animals.  Weeds  compete  grass  is  another  tough  enemy  of 
with  crops  for  water,  light,  air,  agriculture.  It  goes  under  an  alias 
mineral  nutrients  and  space.  They  in-  being  a  sedge,  not  a  grass, 
crease  the  cost  of  labor  and  equip-  Halogeton,  recently  much  publi- 
ment,  impair  quality  of  crops,  reduce  cized  killer  weed,  was  not  listed  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  livestock  the  worst  10  because  its  depredations 
products,  harbor  insect  and  fungus  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
pests,  impair  human  health  and  have  area  (8,000,000  acres!)  in  the  West 
been  fatal  to  human  beings  as  well  It  kills  sheep.  Spread  of  this  killer  is 
as  to  animals.  aided  by  speeding  automobiles.  Their 

Outlawed  in  37  States,  Canada  wake  floats  the  plant’s  seed  aloft  in¬ 
thistle,  alias  creeping  thistle,  was  to  the  strong  wind  currents,  which 
called  “toughest  of  all.”  It  got  into  spread  it  over  the  plains. 

America  from  Europe  by  way  of  The  Regional  Weed  Control  Con- 
Canada  as  seed  in  the  horses’  hay  ferences  include  government,  college 
carried  by  General  Burgoyne’s  army,  and  industrial  weed  research  experts, 
Another  tough  one,  Johnson  grass,  State  weed  law  enforcement  person- 
is  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  nel,  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  plane 
Asia,  introduced  from  Turkey  into  pilots  who  apply  chemical  weed  con- 
South  Carolina  in  1830  as  a  forage  trols  from  the  air.  a.  c.  p. 


Cat  Wins  in  Court 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of.  Canada  a  cat,  named  Casey,  was  re¬ 
cently  hailed  into  court  in  'Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia.  Casey  was 
sued  through  his  owners,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Baxter,  for  trespass  and  dam¬ 
age.  The  charge,  heard  before  Judge 
Boyd  in  County  Court,  was  laid  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Brossard  who 
claimed  repayment  for  loss  caused 


by  Casey  eating  one  $15  canary,  one 
$7.00  goldfish,  and  spoiling  $18  worth 
of  lily  bulbs. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  being 
clear  against  Casey,  the  cat’s  lawyer, 
Charles  S.  Hopkins,  won  the  case  by 
a  unique  defense  in  quoting  as  prece¬ 
dent  a  case  based  on  15th  century 
English  law  from  a  famous  English 
Court  of  Appeals  decision,  in  which 
the  learned  judge  then  ruled  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “There  can  be  no  suit  against 
cats  that  pass  by  night  because  the 
animals  are  merely  following  their 
natural  propensities.” 

Accordingly,  Judge  Boyd  dismissed 
the  case,  the  first  in  Canada,  and  also 
set  a  precedent  on  the  legality 
of  cat  control  in  Canada  for  future 
reference.  F.  Dickie 


BUSINESS  BITS 


About  Anthracite  Coal  —  “Black 
Diamonds”,  the  story  of  anthracite, 
is  a  new  16mm.  color  motion  picture 
produced  by  the  industry  for  free 
distribution  to  civic  clubs,  local 
groups,  schools,  colleges  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Filmed  in  cooperation  with 
geologists  and  fuel  technicians  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
College  of  Mineral  Industries,  the 
27-minute  story  portrays  the  origin 
and  history  of  anthracite,  the  mining, 
processing  and  distribution  of  the 
fuel  and,  for  the  first  time  on  film, 
the  newest  developments  in  auto¬ 
matic  hard  coal  heating  systems. 
This  film  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  upon  request  to  any  local 
hard  coal  dealer  who  is  participating 
in  the  industry’s  new  public  relations 
program,  or  directly  from  the  An¬ 
thracite  Information  Bureau,  380 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Narrator  Lowell  Thomas  sounds  the 
keynote  of  “Black  Diamonds”  in 
stressing  the  necessity  for  conserv¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  vital  natural  fuel 
resources. 


Fruit  Freezing  —  Three  simple 
steps  to  fruit  freezing  are:  (1) 
A*C*M  ascorbic-citric  mixture  is 
added  to  the  sugar  syrup;  (2)  then 
the  fruit  is  sliced  directly  into  the 
syrup;  (3)  enough  syrup  is  poured 
into  the  container  to  cover  the  fruit. 
Result:  “orchard-fresh”  color  and 
flavor.  For  an  illustrated  leaflet  in 
color  on  how  to  protect  the  fruits 
you  freeze,  and  keep  them  tempting, 
too,  write  to  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
630  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  6.  N.  Y. 
There  is  no  charge. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


Part  III 

The  rural  sections  of  America  are 
not  just  short  of  doctors.  Dentists, 
nurses,  hospitals  and  health  depart¬ 
ments  are  far  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
population,  in  the  country  than  in 
the  cities.  And  while  rural  people  are 
short  of  general  physicians,  they  are 
even  worse  off  in  the  matter  of 
specialists.  In  New  York  State,  for 
example,  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  found  that  “95  per  cent 
of  the  pediatricians  and  other  special¬ 
ists  were  in  greater  and  lesser 
metropolitan  areas,  and  that  only 
five  per  cent  were  in  all  the  other 
counties.”  Population  differences 
alone  will  not  justify  such  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  specialists.  The  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  sums  it  up  by 
saying:  “Except  for  surgeons,  there 
are  few  specialists  available  in  rural 
practice.” 

The  various  studies  all  go  on  to 
show  that  in  rural  areas  dentists  are 
even  more  poorly  distributed  than 
physicians,  hospitals  are  often  non¬ 
existent,  or  antiquated  and  too 
small,  there  are  more  poorly-trained 
nurses,  and  public  health  services 
are  frequently  absent  or  provided  on 
an  inadequate  part-time  basis. 

Just  what  do  these  disparities  in 
medical  care  mean  to  the  rural 
family?  What  do  these  studies  re¬ 
veal  when  translated  into  community 
illness  and  community  health? 

The  pediatric  study  mentioned 
above  showed  that  in  upstate  New 
York  children  received  20  per  cent 
less  private  medical  aid  for  illness 
and  40  per  cent  less  health  super¬ 
vision  than  the  youngsters  in  big 
cities.  It  was  also  found  that  70  per 
cent  of  children’s  care  was  rendered 
by  general  practitioners,  and  yet  one- 
third  of  these  doctors  had  little  or 
no  training  in  pediatrics.  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  New  York,  a  State  far  better 
off  than  many  others,  a  State  which 
has  one-sixth  of  all  the  physicians 
and  one-fifth  of  all  the  pediatricians 
in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  also  reveal  that  in  the 
rural  sections  the  death  rate  of  in¬ 
fants  is  higher,  more  mothers  die 
during  childbirth,  school  health 
services  are  poorer,  and  more  deaths 


occur  from  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever 
and  certain  other  diseases  than  is 
the  case  for  the  city  dwellers. 

Thus,  even  though  medicine  has 
reached  its  highest  point  of  develop¬ 
ment,  we  find  that  not  everyone  has 
the  opportunity  to  receive  its  full 
advantages.  Our  rural  population, 
because  it  lacks  doctors,  dentists, 
hospitals  and  health  departments, 
actually  foregoes  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  medical  care  which  urban 
populations  have  available. 

Besides  the  question  of  services, 
there  is  always  the  consideration  of 
costs.  How  to  pay  for  that  operation, 
how  to  finance  that  hospital  bill? 
The  whole  question  of  how  can  the 
public  best  bear  medical  expenses 
has  come  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  consideration  of  America’s  medi¬ 
cal  care  problems. 

There  can  be  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  medical  expenses  can  be  over¬ 
whelming.  In  her  address  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  Mrs. 
Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  called  upon  the 
field  of  medicine  to  devise  a  method 
to  save  the  average  American  family 
from  financial  destruction  by  catas¬ 
trophic  illness.  The  reasons  for  the 
high  cost  of  medical  care  are  many. 
Paradoxically,  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  medicine  now  has  so 
much  to  offer.  Laboratory  tests,  x- 
rays,  drug  therapy  and  complicated 
surgery  were  unheard  of  not  too 
many  years  ago.  Now  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  help  us  all  live  longer  and 
better.  But  they  cost  money.  Modern 
fine  hospitals  with  excellent  nursing 
service  and  with  tremendously  ex¬ 
pensive  life-saving  equipment  are 
now  at  hand  to  serve  our  needs.  But 
they,  too,  cost  money.  A  second 
main  cause  for  expense  in  medical 
care  in  the  increase  in  chronic  dis¬ 
ease.  As  our  population  continues  to 
grow  older,  diseases  like  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  arthritis  occur 
more  often.  These  diseases  are  of 
long  duration,  require  the  constant 
attention  of  a  physician,  call  for  pro: 
longed  hospital  care  and  demand 
continual  nursing  service.  All  these 
things  cost  money.  Unfortunately,  no 
matter  how  valid  the  reasons  may 
be,  they  don’t  help  pay  the  bills 

R.  L.  Johnson 


Adequate  Ditch  for 
Water 

I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  a 
question  in  regard  to  ditching.  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  is  going  to  have  his 
land  ditched  and  the  water  will  run 
in  a  ditch  along  the  road  through  a 
culvert.  The  ditch  will  not  be  able 
to  take  all  the  water,  so  it  will  run 
on  my  land  and  flood  my  fields. 
Could  we  make  them  open  a  ditch 
on  our  land  that  would  carry  the 
water  away?  If  not,  my  barnyard  and 
two  of  my  fields  will  be  a  mess. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  t.  s. 

It  would  appear  that  a  neighbor 
of  yours  has  persuaded  the  road  au¬ 
thorities  to  construct  a  ditch  to 
carry  off  water  from  his  land,  but  the 
ditch  will  be  too  small  to  carry  the 
volume  of  water  through  a  culvert, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  will  flow 
across  your  land.  You  ask  whether 
you  can  compel  them  to  ditch  across 
your  land  and  thus  get  rid  of  the 
water. 

I  think  your  remedy  would  be  by 
way  of  injunction  against  the  road 
authorities  to  compel  them  to  adopt 
some  other  measures  in  order  to 
avoid  the  flooding  of  your  land  with 
your  neighbor’s  excess  water.  Whe¬ 
ther  you  could  compel  them  to  do 
this  by  ditching  across  your  land 
would  be  for  a  court  to  settle.  We  are 
quite  sure,  however,  that  a  court 
would  require  them  to  adopt  the 
most  feasible  means  to  restrain  them 
from  causing  your  neighbor’s  water 
to  flood  your  land.  r.  d.  b. 

June  19,  1954 


Gypsum  for  Muddy 
Ponds 

Gypsum,  the  same  material  the 
farmer  uses  to  nourish  his  crops  and 
improve  the  condition  of  his  soil,  is 
also  a  most  effective  agent  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  water  of  muddy  farm  ponds. 

Studies  made  on  the  subject  by 
scientists  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Columbia,  Mo.,  found  that 
the  muddied  condition  of  many  farm 
ponds  was  due  to  clay  particles  which 
were  so  fine  that  they  would  not 
settle  out  of  the  water.  It  was  rea¬ 
soned  that  these  fine  clay  particles 
would  settle  if  they  could  be  brought 
together  into  large  clusters 
(floceules).  The  experiments  showed 
that  finely  ground  agricultural  gyp¬ 
sum  mixed  with  the  water  readily 
flocculated  (clustered)  the  clay  par¬ 
ticles,  which  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  leaving  the  water  clear. 

They  used  agricultural  gypsum  on 
a  number  of  test  ponds  with  good 
results.  One  of  the  test  ai’eas  was  a 
small  lake  of  about  two  and  one-half 
acres  containing  600,000  cubic  feet 
of  water.  This  lake  was  cleared  by 
using  agricultural  gypsum  in  three 
lots  of  2,500  pounds  each  at  weekly 
intervals.  A  second  pond,  covering 
one-third  of  an  aci'e  and  containing 
56,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  was  effec¬ 
tively  treated  with  500  pounds  of 
gypsum  in  a  single  application.  The 
gypsum  worked  so  well  that  the 
water  became  very  nearly  as  clear 
as  city  drinking  water. 


INCREASE  YIELDS  AND  BRING 
COSTS  DOWN  BY  USING 

WEEDONE' LV4 


the  BEST  YET  for  killing  weeds  in  croplands  and  fence  rows 

PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN  Put  it  on  after  planting  but  before  the 

corn  breaks  thru  the  ground,  and  it  will  cure  the  grower’s  biggest  headaches — annual 
grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds.  Weedone  LV4  has  a  proved  longer  residual 
action.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one  to  two  cultivations — the  early  and 
most  costly  ones. 

POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  PERENNIAL  BROAOLEAF  WEEDS  IN  CORN 

AND  SMALL  GRAINS  Spray  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  Weedone  LV4  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  killing  perennial  broadleaf  weeds — Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy 
spurge  and  a  score  of  other  noxious  weeds. 

LOW  VOLATILITY  Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D,  the 
original  low-volatile  formulation  often  imitated  but,  as  results  show,  never  dupli¬ 
cated.  It  is  a  proven  product  that  eliminates  danger  of  vapor  injury  to  nearby  sus¬ 
ceptible  crops. 

A  MONEY  SAVER  Weedone  LV4  gives  you  4  pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  to 
the  gallon.  It  is  so  effective  that  on  a  per-acre  basis,  evaluated  on  weed  kill,  Weedone 
LV4  is  a  real  money  saver. 

NOT  JUST  A  CROPLAND  KILLER  . . .  EQUALLY  USEFUL  FOR  ROADSIDE  AND 

FENCE  ROWS  Weedone  LV4  is  the  material  to  choose  when  susceptible  crops  are 
in  the  vicinity.  For  that  reason  it  is  first  choice  for  spraying  roadsides  and  fence 
rows.  It  is  much  more  effective  than  amine  salts  in  killing  power  on  weeds  such  as 
cattail,  rayless  goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf 
weeds  on  roadsides. 


Clear  pastures  of  bramble  and  brush  patches 

WEEDONE  BRUSH  KILLER  32 


Pound  for  pound  the  most  effective  brush  killer  on  the  market.  Kills  over  100  woody  plants  .  . . 
blackberry,  raspberry,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild 
rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry, 
coralberry .  honeysuckle  and  many  others.  Contains  the  low-volatile  butoxy  ethanol  ester 
of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  No  vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible  plants.  Not  poisonous 
to  animals  and  humans. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  AMBLER,  PA.-  NILES,  CALIF. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays4 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR-I 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


$695 


WITH 

-.reverse! 


MOWS  LAWN 
.  'HAULS  •  MULCHES 

AC  P0OT«  GtNE!!"°5,, 
PLOWS  SHOW  •  SPRAYS, 
'.CUTS  W000  •  SCYTHES! 
ROLLER  •  SULKY 


ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 
cICoil rtmcd€ecJr 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

SuftHA 
fa/u/eab 

write'for  full  information 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC 


HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 
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“ Great  Shake”—  For  Whom? 

THAT  the  milk  companies  have  little 
interest  in  increasing  the  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  is  very  evident  from  the  consistently 
aggressive  campaigns  by  which  they  try  to 
push  the  sales  of  manufactured  milk  products. 

Dealers  may  go  through  the  motions  of  sup¬ 
porting  so-called  producer  programs  aimed  at 
greater  fluid  sales,  but  their  activity  is  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  motions.  Their  hearts  —  and 
their  profits  —  are  in  manufacturing  milk  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  milk  they  buy  cheap  from  the 
producer  and  sell  to  the  consumer  at  highly 
inflated  prices. 

One  would  think  that  at  least  in  June  Dairy 
Month  the  big  dealers  would  make  some  co¬ 
operative  gesture  toward  fluid  milk  and  the 
men  who  make  it.  Instead,  we  find  beautiful 
two-page  color  advertisements,  costing  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  devoted  to  ice  cream  —  plain, 
sundae,  cone  and  two  kinds  of  sodas.  Ordin¬ 
arily  a  soda  is  made  with  ice  cream,  milk  and 
charged  water.  But  in  this  advertisement  the 
soda  is  described  only  as  “Great  Shake.”  No¬ 
where  is  the  word  “milk”  so  much  as  men¬ 
tioned! 

Ice  cream  has  always  been  a  “great  shake” 
for  dealers  who  not  only  pay  close  to  $2.00  a 
cwt.  less  for  that  milk  than  for  fluid  milk  but 
also  make  sure  that  one  of  the  principal  in¬ 
gredients  is  air,  supplied  free  to  the  dealer 
but  not  to  the  consumer. 

The  right  answer  to  this  whole  situation  is 
a  higher  Class  III  ( manufacturing )  price  to 
producers.  The  higher  the  Class  III  price,  the 
more  milk  will  be  utilized  in  the  fluid  (  Class  I ) 
form,  and  the  greater  the  price  to  producers. 
There  is  something  pretty  close  to  evil  about 
the  way  in  which  dealers  constantly  plead 
poverty  when  it  comes  to  paying  producers  a 
fair  price  for  Class  III  milk  and  deliberately 
channel  as  much  milk  as  possible  into  that  low- 
priced  classification. 

Producer  groups  that  are  pledged  to  their 
memberships  to  increase  fluid  milk  sales — and 
are  collecting  producer-member  money  for  so 
doing — might  well  devote  some  of  their  efforts 
to  working  for  a  more  equitable  Class  III  pro¬ 
ducer  price,  so  that  ice  cream  will  be  as  much 
of  a  “great  shake”  for  producers  as  it  is  now 
for  dealers  alone. 


Spray  Health  Hazards 

STORIES  that  people  are  being  poisoned  by 
spray  residues  on  foods  they  consume  are 
long  on  claim  and  short  on  fact,  according  to 
investigations  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 
Basic  tests  have  been  made  there  on  spray 
materials  now  used  extensively  throughout  the 
State  to  control  insect  pests  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Admittedly,  most  spray  materials  are  toxic; 
otherwise  they  would  be  of  little  value  in 
controlling  insects.  But,  fortunately,  many  of 
them  are  much  more  toxic  to  insects  than  to 
man. 


To  say  that  a  spray  chemical  is  toxic  is  not 
to  say  that  it  presents  a  health  hazard  if  taken 
in  minute  amounts.  The  amount  of  dosage  is 
the  important  distinction.  For  years  we  have 
been  eating  foods  that  contain  small  amounts 
of  added  chemicals  which,  if  taken  in  excess, 
would  be  harmful.  Some  of  these  chemicals 
stop  mold  growth,  others  check  bacterial 
growth,  some  prevent  oxidation,  others  are 
emulsifiers,  preservatives,  and  so  on.  As  em¬ 
ployed,  they  perform  a  useful  function  and 
are  entirely  safe  for  the  consumer.  The  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  suggested 
tentative,  unofficial  tolerances  for  certain  spray 
materials.  All  scientific  evidence  agrees  that 
no  health  hazard  exists  where  foods  bear  spray 
residues  at  or  below  these  tolerances.  Of 
course,  if  one  insists  upon  a  guarantee,  he  can 
wash  or  peel  all  fruits  and  vegetables  before 
eating  them.  This  has  always  been  a  sanitary 
and  precautionary  measure. 


Beet  Greens — A  Good  Food 

SMALL  beets  and  their  tops  which  are  sold 
as  beet  greens  are  a  vegetable  crop  that 
market  gardeners  and  some  farmers  now  grow 
in  large  volume.  Native  beet  greens  are  usu¬ 
ally  plentiful  throughout  June  and  the  first 
half  of  July.  The  first  ones  on  the  market  are 
the  young  plants  which  have  been  thinned 
out  to  give  the  main  crop  more  room  to  grow. 
Some  growers  continue  to  supply  the  market 
throughout  the  Summer  by  planting  a  crop 
to  be  sold  as  greens  only,  and  not  as  mature 
beets. 

Beet  greens  are  rich  in  vitamin  A  and  some 
of  the  B  vitamins,  and  they  add  color  and 
variety  to  a  meal.  They  belong  to  the  leafy 
vegetable  group  that  includes  spinach,  green 
cabbage  and  leafy  lettuce.  Nutritionists  rec¬ 
ommend  that  we  eat  vegetables  from  this 
group  every  day.  If  some  members  of  your 
family  think  they  do  not  like  beets,  try  serv¬ 
ing  beet  greens  with  some  of  the  smaller 
tender  beets  attached  and  they  may  change 
their  minds.  Cook  them  to  the  just-done 
stage  in  a  small  amount  of  water  because,  if 
they  are  overcooked,  they  lose  their  sweet 
taste.  In  selecting  beet  greens,  either  bulk  or 
packaged,  look  for  leaves  that  are  fresh, 
tender  and  clean;  old  coarse  leaves  with  heavy 
midribs  are  often  tough.  Remember,  too,  that 
greens  wilt  very  rapidly  unless  they  are  kept 
cool;  so  use  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  Mole — A  Garden  Enemy 

GROUND  moles  are  enemies,  not  because 
they  eat  bulbs  and  plant  roots,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  unwittingly  aid  rodents  that  do. 
The  mole’s  bad  reputation  comes  from  cutting 
through  obstructions  in  his  tunneling  and  be¬ 
cause  his  tunnels,  once  established,  are  used 
by  more  destructive  animals.  Field  mice  and 
other  rodents  that  actually  do  the  underground 
gnawing  use  mole  tunnels  as  highways  for 
their  operations.  Besides,  these  tunnels  leave 
ridges  in  lawns,  tear  plant  roots  so  that 
they  die,  stop  lawn  mowers  and  dull  the  blades. 

Moles  are  most  active  in  the  Spring  and 
and  early  Fall  when  the  weather  is  cool,  fairly 
moist  and  food  is  most  abundant.  Although 
trapping  is  the  most  effective  way  to  get  rid  of 
moles,  it  requires  patience.  Research  has  not 
yet  discovered  any  completely  satisfactory  re¬ 
pellents.  There  is  more  hope  for  poisons  than 
repellents.  Of  a  number  of  poisons  that  have 
been  tested,  thallium-treated  peanuts,  sold 
under  various  trade  names,  have  been  found 
to  be  the  most  effective.  Cyanogen  placed  in 
the  runways  without  tamping  them  down,  but 
plugging  the  hole  where  it  is  inserted,  also 
produces  results. 


Fishing  Is  a  Different  World 

AFTER  a  man  is  married,  one  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  angles  of  adjustment  is  the  real¬ 
ization  that  men  and  women  have  opposing 
reactions  to  the  necessity  of  fishing.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  inform  us  that  the  male  and  female  of 
homo  sapiens  have  different  nervous  systems 
and,  while  the  average  married  man  could 
have  told  these  bovs  that  fact  and  saved 
them  painstaking  and  detailed  investigation, 


the  proof  is  overwhelming  when  it  comes  to 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  limnology.  During 
the  winter  months,  a  fisherman  can  spend 
happy  evenings  overhauling  his  equipment  and 
planning  for  what  he  will  need  come  Spring 
as  he  studies  the  sports  magazines  and  ponders 
the  colorful  catalogs.  Most  fishermen  learn  that 
if  they  are  to  have  the  required  financial  re¬ 
sources  in  March  or  April,  they  must  lay  aside 
a  dollar  or  two  from  time  to  time  and  keep 
the  amount  a  secret. 

The  Missouri  Conservation  Commission  has 
announced  the  results  of  time  studies  in  fish¬ 
ing.  It  is  mildly  interesting,  but  not  particu¬ 
larly  important,  to  know  that  it  requires  an 
average  of  two  hours  and  19  minutes  to  catch 
a  fish  in  a  fair-sized  stream;  it  takes  two  hours 
and  three  minutes  to  land  one  from  a  big 
Ozark  lake;  only  one  hour,  however,  is  needed 
to  secure  a  fish  from  a  farm  pond. 

But  fundamentally,  time  and  fishing  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  A  man  goes 
fishing  because  he  needs  to  get  away  from  the 
clamoring,  nerve-shattering  cacophony  of  city 
and  town  life.  It  is  a  different  world  beside  a 
creek  in  a  sunny,  peaceful  meadow,  by  a  brook 
in  a  quiet,  brooding  woodland,  along  a  sing¬ 
ing  mountain  stream,  or  in  a  drifting  boat  on 
a  sun-drenched  pond.  It  gives  a  man  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recharge  the  batteries  of  his  heart 
and  soul  while  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain  beat 
on  his  face.  The  world  is  too  much  with  too 
many  of  us  these  taut  and  confusing  days. 
When  a  man  goes  fishing,  he  regains  his  per¬ 
spective  and  he  does  not  need  a  stop-watch  to 
check  the  time  between  fish.  It  is  good  to  be 
scientific  and  statistical  but,  when  it  comes  to 
fishing,  a  man  can  furnish  his  own  statistics 
as  he  describes  that  whopping  big  one  that 
got  away. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  fetter  by  G.  S.,  in  The  R.  N.  Y.  of  May  1, 
struck  me  as  very  truthful  and  timely. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
days.  A  traveling  salesman  met  a  farmer  with  a 
basket  of  very  nice  apples.  He  said  to  the  farmer, 
“If  you  had  that  basket  of  apples  in  New  York 
City,  you  could  get  $5.00  for  it.”  The  farmer  said, 
“And  if  you  had  a  gallon  of  water  in  Hades,  you 
could  get  $10  for  it!” 

Now  here  is  one  that  is  not  a  story.  It  is  the 
truth  because  it  happened  to  my  father  when  I 
was  a  boy.  He  shipped  a  sack  of  chestnuts  to 
Buffalo,  about  two  and  a  half  bushels.  When  the 
return  came,  it  read:  “One  sack  chestnuts — 50 
cents;  express  charges — $1.00;  please  remit  to 
us  75  cents.” 

Farmers  had  better  wake  up  or  that  is  what 
will  happen  if  the  government  continues  to  fix 
prices  that  the  farmer  must  take  and  allows  the 
transportation  companies  and  middlemen  to  take 
any  amount  they  want.  a.  c. 


After  reading  the  latest  pipeline  editorials  in 
your  May  15  issue,  all  subscribers  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  should  be  well  aroused  to  their  al¬ 
most  helpless  condition  in  the  face  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  pipeline  invasion  of  their  rights  and 
properties.  Farmers  and  landowners  are,  as  you 
know,  helpless,  because  they  are  disunited  and 
unorganized.  It’s  the  old  story  all  over  again 
of  the  well  organized  minority,  with  millions  be¬ 
hind  them  and  bought  legislation,  deliberately 
Heading  down  the  unorganized  majority.  Why 
isn't  the  pipeline  invasion  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  State  or  National  Grange  Associations? 

I  think  all  rural  landowners  and  farmers  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  other 
States,  should  form  an  interstate  organization 
to  protect  their  rights  and  demand  legislation 
protecting  them  against  this  sort  of  thing;  go 
into  politics  as  a  unit,  as  an  organized  body.  The 
farmers  have  done  it  with  milk,  potatoes,  etc. 
Why  not  an  even  more  important  organization, 
one  to  protect  their  farms  and  lands  against 
these  inroads?  Each  of  them  could  pay  in  a 
comparatively  nominal  fee,  engage  the  services 
of  a  representative,  establish  an  office  and  keep 
in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  situation 
through  The  Rural  New  Yorker;  vote  as  a  unit 
and  demand  of  the  candidates,  before  elections, 
their  support;  and  also  send  a  representative  to 
Washington.  To  continue  to  let  these  pipeline 
people  run  hog-wild  over  everything  and  every¬ 
body  is  all  wrong.  c.  w.  s. 


“Behold  God  is  mighty,  and  despiseth  not  any: 
he  is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom.” — Job  36:5. 

Summer  starts  at  6:55  the  evening  of  Monday, 
June  21,  when  the  sun  reaches  its  northernmost 
position  of  the  year. 
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There  Are  Covered  Bridges 
in  Switzerland ,  Too 


In  response  to  the  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  of  Louis  E.  Boutwell  on  “The 
Lore  of  the  Covered  Bridge”  in  your 
issue  of  April  3,  it  is  agreeable  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  fine  medieval  covered 
bridges  which  he  saw  in  Switzerland 
are  still  as  they  were  during  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  when  he 
visited  them. 

The  covered  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
down-river  from  Laufenburg,  con¬ 
nects  the  Swiss  town  of  Stein- 
Saeckingen  in  Canton  Aargau  with 
the  German  town  of  Saeckingen  in 
the  State  of  Baden.  The  latter  town 
is  the  scene  of  the  action  of  Victor 
von  Scheffel’s  humorous  poem  “Der 
Trompeter  von  Saeckingen”  (“The 
Trumpeter  of  Saeckingen”). 

The  Kapellbruecke  at  Lucerne, 
which  Mr.  Boutwell  described  from 
the  pages  of  his  notebook  of  1902, 
may  well  be  the  most  famous  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  still  in  existence.  Its 
paintings  portray  the  history  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Lucerne,  part  of 
which  includes  the  favoring  feats  of 
the  city’s  patron  saints  Leodogar  and 
Maurice.  The  tower  which  stands  in 


the  river  adjoining  the  Kapellbruecke 
is  the  old  Water  Tower  of  the  city. 

A  second  covered  bridge  at  Lu¬ 
cerne,  which  Mr.  Boutwell  did  not 
mention,  is  the  Mill  Bridge  (also 
called  the  Spreuer  Bridge),  about 
three-eighths  of  a  mile  down  the 
Reuss  river  below  the  Kapellbruecke. 
The  paintings  which  decorate  the 
overhead  triangles  of  the  Mill  Bridge 
portray  the  “dance  of  death” — which 
our  life  is,  according  to  some  medi¬ 
eval  thought.  The  Spreuer  Bridge 
was  built  in  1566. 

Mr.  Boutwell  mentions  the  idyllic 
tranquillity  of  an  old  covered  bridge 
across  the  Alexauken  brook  near 
Lambertville,  that  was  since  burned 
and  replaced  by  a  rusty  steel  bridge. 
If  he  revisits  Switzerland,  he  can  re¬ 
capture  some  measure  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  at  the  covered  bridge  of  St. 
John  over  the  Thiele  canal.  However, 
he  will  find  the  canal  broader  and 
straighter  than  the  picturesque 
Alexauken.  Frank  Stuerm 

[Ed.:  Mr.  Stuerm  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  Friendship  with  Switzerland]. 


Courtesy  of  Frank  Stuerm 


Kapellbruecke  —  a  Covered  Bridge  600  Years  Old 
On  the  inside  walls  of  this  famous  bridge  —  built  in  1333  —  in  Lucerne , 
Switzerland,  are  paintings  portraying  the  history  of  Switzerland  and  the 
city  of  Lucerne.  Standing  behind  the  bridge  is  the  old l  water  tower  of  the 

city  rising  out  of  the  Reuss  River. 


The  Garden  State  again  leads  the 
nation  in  gross  receipts  per  acre  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  recently  compiled 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service.  Contrary  to  the  national 
trend,  New  Jersey  with  a  gross  in¬ 
come  of  $210  per  acre  in  1953  is  one 
of  only  six  States  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1952.  The  other  five  are 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi  and  New  Hampshire. 
Among  other  important  agricultural 
States  in  the  gross  average  income 
per  acre  is  $70  in  California,  ranking 
sixth;  $66  in  Iowa,  ranking  seventh; 
$61  in  Illinois,  ranking  ninth;  $45  in 
Wisconsin,  ranking  15th  and  $13  in 
Texas,  ranking  41st.  Neighboring 
New  York  ranks  12th  with  $54  per 
acre,  Pennsylvania  10th  with  $58  per 
acre,  Delaware  fifth  with  $118  and 
Maryland  eighth  with  $65.  The 
national  average  is  $27,  a  seven  per 
cent  decline  from  1952.  The  Garden 
State  also  ranks  third  in  gross  cash 
receipts  per  farm,  although  New 
Jersey  farms  average  less  than  70 
acres  in  area. 


Milk  production  on  dairy  farms  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  upgrade  in  New  Jer¬ 


sey.  The  increase  in  current  produc¬ 
tion  per  dairy  per  day  is  due  largely 
to  favorable  weather  and  excellent 
pasture  conditions.  The  sustained  in¬ 
crease  in  production  per  herd  re¬ 
ported  during  the  past  year  is  prob¬ 
ably  attributable  to  increase  in  size 
of  the  herds,  better  cows  as  a  result 
of  artificial  breeding,  ample  supplies 
of  feed  available  until  recently  at 
favorable  prices,  and  a  tendency  of 
dairymen  to  overcome  declining 
prices  by  producing  more  milk  in 
order  to  maintain  their  gross  income. 


Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a 
reduction  of  about  22  per  cent  in 
acreage  of  cannery  tomatoes  in  1954 
from  last  year’s  total.  The  1954  acre¬ 
age  will  probably  be  21,800,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  10-year  average  of 
33,900.  A  15  per  cent  decline  this  sea¬ 
son  is  expected  for  the  entire 
country.  New  Jersey  ranks  fourth  in 
the  nation  in  acreage  devoted  to  can- 
house  tomatoes  this  year.  California 
retains  the  lead  and  Indiana  con¬ 
tinues  in  second  place.  Pennsylvania, 
ranking  fourth  in  1953,  is  third  this 
year’  D.  M.  Babbitt 


“i  put  on  that 


Wheeling  Channddraui  Roof 
the  year  Johnnie  was  born  -  and  he 
graduates  from  State  this  year!" 


\ 


How  do  we  know  Wheeling  Channeldrain  Roofing  lasts  so 
long?  Actual  users  have  told  us  so.  15,  20,  and  30  years, 
without  leaks,  without  repairs,  without  painting.  The 
reasons:  3  extra  good  ones!  1.)  extra  lap  for  greater 
strength;  2. )  extra  channel  for  greater  storm  protection;  and 
3.)  extra  heavy  zinc  coating  over  Cop-R-Loy  steel  for 
added  protection  against  rust  and  corrosion.  Insist  on 
genuine  Channeldrain . . .  made 
only  by  Wheeling!  Remember: 
when  it  rains  —  it  drains! 


Galvanized  Double  Cross  >  5-V  Crimp  Corrugated  Roofing 
Lock  Roll  Roofing  Roofing  and  Siding 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Wheeling’s  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 
and  accessories  includes: 


'  SURE!  EFFECTIVE! 


419  NORTH  HANOVER 
CARLISLE,  PA.  PHONE:  1716 


IT'S  SHOCKING  .  .  .  the  profits  you 
can  make  in  grassland  farming  using 
HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCERS.  It's  the 
perfect  stock  control,  weed  control, 
pasture  control  system  farmers  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  all  over  the  country.  HOL-DEM'S 
"Weed  Clipper"  action  clips  off  weeds 
on  contact  without  shorting  out  your 
fence  wire  .  .  .  controls  all  stock  by  shock 
in  any  weather  or  soil  condition.  HOI- 
DEM  is  the  world's  largest  maker  of  ap¬ 
proved,  non-shorting  fence  controllers. 


MODEL  45 
115  Volt  AC 
MOST  FOR 
YOUR 
MONEY! 


HOL-DEM  ELECTRIC  FENCER  CO. 


WRITE 

TODAY 

. . .  for  our  free 
folder  "Pasture 
Rotation.” 


June  19,  1954 
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BEFORE  YOU 
AGAIN  BUY 
REGULAR  SALT 

.  .  .  read  these  vital  facts  about 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 

Costs  mere  pennies  for  each  animal— and  look  what  you  get! 

Many  animal  ills  —  causing  loss  of  production  and  puny 
growth  are  traceable  to  feed  (often  fine-looking  feed)  that's 
lacking  in  trace  minerals. 

Why  take  chances  — when  it's  so  easy,  so  economical,  to  be 
sure  with  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 


SIX  WAYS  BETTER  THAN  ORDINARY  SALT 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  vital  salt  to  aid  digestion 
of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Helps  animals  get  the  most  good 
out  of  feed.  Makes  feed  go  farther.  But  that’s  just  the  beginning: 

1  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  also  provides  COBALT— essential  for 
vitamin  B-12  which  prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum 
body  gains  and  helps  maintain  normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  (he 
blood. 

2  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  MANGANESE  — necessary  for 
successful  growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  development. 

3  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IODINE,  which  prevents 
simple  goiter. 

4  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IRON,  essential  as  a  part  of 
hemoglobin,  to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 

5  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  COPPER  —  necessary  with 
iron  for  hemoglobin. 

6  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  ZINC —growth-producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 


ADD  THIS  ALL  UP  and  it  spells  out  in  terms  of  lower 
feed  costs;  better  production;  faster  weight  gains 
and  finishing;  strong,  sturdy  young.  And  yet  feed¬ 
ing  sterling  T race-Mineral  blusalt  regularly  costs 
mere  pennies  per  animal.  So  don’t  order  “salt”  — 
order  “sterling  Trace-Mineral  blusalt.”  Keep  it 
before  your  animals  at  all  times  .  .  .  and  mix  with 
your  homegrown  feed. 

International  Salt  Company ,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 
.  .  .  Keep  It  Before  Animals  Always 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  100-lb.  bags— 50-!b.  blocks— 4-ib.  liks. 


/ 
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STERLING 


TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT  | 
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MEYER  gWc  LOADER 


SAME  MANPOWER 
THIS  LOW  COST  WAY 


Saves  extra  tabor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9". 

/  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
'  *  and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  1362, MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


OUTSIDE  Titanium  and  Oil 

Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.95  value 
Special  Factory  price,  $2.95 

FREE  CATALOG 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO. 
Toledo  2,  Ohio 


BROWER 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  111. 


EASY 

TERMS 


UNADILLA 
••  SILOS  •• 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAjRYMEN 


Unodilia  Silo  Co.,  BoxG-87,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  in  the  Pasture 

Good  pasture  reduces  the  cost  of 
growing  the  pigs  and  keeping  the 
sows  What  ivill  the  forage  he?  How 
best  to  manage  it — and  the  hogs? 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


HEN  pigs  are  kept  on  good 
pasture  throughout  the 
grazing  season,  they  not 
only  make  more  economi¬ 
cal  gains  and  growth  but, 
in  addition,  their  general 
health  is  improved.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  benefits  are  not  obtained  un¬ 
less  the  pastures  are  good.  A  good 
pasture  for  hogs  must  have  proper 
and  abundant  forage  and,  also,  the 
acreage  must  be  free  from  infesta¬ 
tion  of  roundworms  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  Favorable  condi¬ 
tions  are  best  maintained  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  hog  herd  so  that  a  piece  of 
land  is  not  grazed  more  often  than 
every  other  year  and,  preferably, 
with  a  two-year  interval.  Rotational 
grazing  can  be  economically  accom¬ 
plished  by  using  a  temporary,  elec¬ 
trified  wire  fence.  Pasturing  hogs 
saves  labor  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fertilizes  the  soil.  Using  a  self-feeder 
on  pasture  will  increase  gains  and 
cut  costs. 

Pasture  Crops  for  Hogs 

For  the  past  several  years,  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  conducted  at 
the  New  York  Station,  Ithaca,  by 
Willman,  Sheffy  and  Morrison  con¬ 
cerning  pastures  for  brood  sows  and 
gilts  and  fattening  pigs.  A  recent  re¬ 
port  regarding  these  investigations 
shows  that  a  good  stand  of  rape  or  a 
mixture  of  rape,  oats  and  field  peas, 
and  such  crops  as  ladino  clover, 
alfalfa  and  meadow  grasses,  provided 
enough  feed  per  acre  for  from  five  to 
eight  brood  sows  or  gilts  per  season. 
One  acre  of  similar  good  pasturage 
likewise  provided  sufficient  forage 
for  15  to  20  full-fed  pigs  from  wean¬ 
ing  time  in  the  Spring  until  No¬ 
vember. 

An  acre  of  rye  sown  in  early  Au¬ 
gust  was  ready  for  grazing  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  from  three  to  four  weeks 
before  the  alfalfa  and  clover  pastures 
were  ready.  One  acre  of  rye  sown  as 
mentioned  provided  enough  feed  for 
10  to  12  full-fed  brood  sows  and  their 
suckling  pigs  from  two  weeks  of  age 
until  weaning  time  at  eight  weeks. 
Rape  pasture  sown  at  oat-planting 
time  was  ready  ror  light  grazing  at 


from  seven  to  eight  weeks  after  it 
was  sown. 

The  pig  pasture  studies  of  Robison 
at  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Station  show 
that  ladino  clover  was  the  most  suit¬ 
able  forage  crop  for  pigs.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  highly 
palatable,  had  a  superior  carrying- 
capacity,  remained  green  late  in  the 
Summer  and  was  relatively  low  in 
fiber  content.  In  addition,  ladino  was 
high  in  protein,  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins.  Alfalfa  also  proved  to  be  a 
superior  forage  crop  for  pasturing 
pigs.  Both  ladino  and  alfalfa  were 
much  better  as  forage  crops  for  pigs 
than  red  clover.  It  was  also  noted 
that  permanent  bluegrass  pasture  is 
suitable  for  pigs  during  the  Spring 
and  Fall,  provided  it  is  not  infested 
with  worm  eggs.  During  July  and 
August,  bluegrass,  as  well  as  other 
permanent  grass  pastures,  usually 
becomes  too  sparse  and  dry  to  be  of 
much  value  as  forage  for  pigs.  Soy¬ 
beans,  drilled  closely,  also  made 
good  summer  pasture  for  pigs  at  the 
Ohio  Station. 

Grain  Saved  by  Pasture 

In  the  tests  at  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  check-lot  pigs,  fed  in  dry 
lot,  required  391.6  pounds  of  grain 
feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain; 
this  compared  with  367.6  pounds  of 
grain  to  produce  the  same  gain  for 
the  pigs  fed  on  pasture.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  pigs  fed  in  dry  lot  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  of  rations,  consisting 
of  self-fed  shelled  corn  in  one  com¬ 
partment  plus  access  to  a  superior 
protein  feed,  such  as  the  trio- 
mixture  in  another  compartment,  for 
the  first  tests.  The  trio-mixture  used 
consisted  of  50  per  cent  digester 
tankage,  25  per  cent  linseed  meal, 
and  25  per  cent  alfalfa  meal.  In  later 
tests,  the  protein  feeds  were  mixed 
with  the  corn.  The  pasture-fed  pigs 
received  self-fed  shelled  corn  and  a 
protein  mixture  composed  of  two- 
thirds  digester  tankage  and  one-third 
linseed  meal,  mixed  with  the  corn. 
A  mineral  mixture  containing  iodized 
stock  salt  and  ground  limestone  was 
kept  available  for  the  pigs  at  all 
times. 

The  amounts  of  total  protein  pro- 

( Continued  on  Page  424) 


Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

When  the  brood  sows  and  their  litters  are  placed  on  pasture,  the  use  of 
clean,  dry,  movable  hog  houses  helps  a  great  deal  in  keeping  the  pigs 
healthy  and  warm  on  chilly  nights.  This  prolific  Duroc  sow,  comfortably 
housed  on  pasture,  is  typical  of  the  good  hogs  on  the  farm,  of  Norman 
Brubacre,  Sheridan ,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  East¬ 
ern  Milk  Producers 

The  annual  meeting  of  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  June 
1-2,  was  attended  by  650  delegates, 
representing  the  8,500  members  in 
the  organization. 

At  the  business  session  talks  were 
given  by  Dr.  Stewart  L.  Johnson  on 
the  Case  Committee  Report;  by 
Thomas  Lawrence,  manager,  United 
Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey,  on 
Federal-State  milk  control  in  that 
State;  by  E.  J.  Nuclo,  of  the  Market 
Administrator’s  Office;  by  Robert 
Cherry,  Asst.  Market  Administrator 
in  the  Boston  Market;  and  by  Clare 
Pineo,  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  on 
the  problem  of  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  included:  1.  Dealers  urged  to 
have  butter  available  for  sale  to  pro¬ 
ducers  at  milk  plants;  2.  Bylaws 
amended  to  enable  directors  to  in¬ 
crease  dumpage  fee  to  two  cents  per 
cwt.  in  the  event  that  cooperative 
payments  are  declared  illegal  or  in 
the  event  that  Eastern’s  cooperative 
payments  are  again  suspended;  3. 
Board  of  directors  instructed  to 
petition  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  call  a  hearing  on  the  Case  Com¬ 
mittee  Report  at  the  proper  time; 
4.  Directors  urged  to  investigate  the 
use  of  larger  than  one-quart  milk 
containers  and  to  work  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  York  City;  and  5.  Di¬ 
rectors  requested  to  survey  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  greater  use  of  milk 
vending  machines. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  John  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Watertown  Daily 
Times.  His  topic  was  “Milk — For  the 
Healthy  Economy.”  In  his  talk  Mr. 
Johnson  stressed  that  greater  fluid 
milk  use  depended  on  a  lower  con¬ 
sumer  price  and  on  a  higher  Class 
III  price  to  producers.  He  criticized 
the  drop  in  the  dairy  suppoi’t  price 
and  charged  federal  officials  with 
paying  too  much  attention  to  dairy 
surpluses  and.  too  little  attention  to 
the  stability  of  dairy  farm  income. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  address  was  exception¬ 
ally  well  received  by  the  interested 
audience. 

At  a  meeting  of  Eastern  directors, 
the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  J.  Thomas 
Cribbs,  Poyntelle,  Pa.,  president; 
Daniel  S.  Gifford,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  vice- 
pres.;  Gilbert  Cargin,  East  Meredith, 

N.  Y.,  treas.;  and  J.  Holton  Wilkins, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary.  Also  elected  as  new  delegates 
from  their  own  districts  were: 
Francis  Sullivan,  Towanda,  Pa.,  and 
Aldor  Royal,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


in  302  days  on  two  milkings  daily. 
The  herd  has  also  been  officially 
classified  for  type  and  scored  82.4. 
The  current  award  is  for  a  herd  of 
29  animals  of  which  17  have  fresh¬ 
ened.  Each  of  these  17  is  home-bred, 
that  is,  born  and  developed  at  the 
Comings  farm.  A  certificate  of  this 
award  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Comings 
by  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  national 
headquarters  of  the  Holstein  breed 
representing  nearly  45,000  members. 

Coos  County,  N,  HL,  Field 
Day  on  June  23 

The  Coos  County  Farmers’  Field 
Day,  New  Hampshire’s  largest  event 
of  this  kind,  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
on  June  23  this  year  at  the  dairy 
farm  of  Norman  Craggy,  Bracon 
Road,  Groveton. 

Some  of  the  highlights  planned  in¬ 
clude  demonstrations  and  exhibits  of 
haying  equipment  and  other  farm 
machinery,  continuous  program  for 
ladies  and  youngsters  and  many 
other  interesting  and  educational 
events.  A  feature  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  an  educational  farm  tractor 
safety  event.  Here,  with  a  full-sized 
farm  tractor,  spectators  will  witness 
the  results  of  what  can  happen  to  an 
inexperienced  or  careless  tractor 
operator.  Each  exercise  performed 
will  point  out  that,  on  the  farm,  a 
similar  event  usually  leads  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  injury  or  a  fatality. 

Everyone,  from  both  near  and  far, 
is  invited  to  attend  whether  or  not 
farming  is  his  profession. 

R.  C.  Hall 


SANTA  GERTRUDIS 

Purebred  breeding  stock  now  available  under  our  Guaranteed  Purchase  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

GREAT  RING  FARMS,  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut  .  .  .  New  England's  first 
and  only  beef  cattle  farm  devoted  to  breeding  and  raising  Santa  Gertrudis 


SHEEP 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  E.  WOLFE 
Annual  Production  Sale 

C0RRIEDALE  SHEEP 

UPPER  SANDUSKY, 
OHIO,  JULY  3,  1954 

60  Yearling  Ewes  and  10 
Yearlong  Rams,  several 
Ram  Lambs  and  Ewe 
Lambs.  Details  in  catalog. 
Write:  Rollo  E.  Singleton, 
Sale  Manager, 

108  Parkhill  Ave., 
Columbia,  Missouri 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 


Auctions 


Prices  for  week  ending  June  4, 
1954,  as  reported  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  held  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  grade 
$17-19.30;  Medium  $15-17;  Common 
$12-14.  Slaughter  cows — Good  grade 
$15-16.50;  Medium  $14.30-14.80;  Cut¬ 
ters  $13-14;  Heavy  Canners  $11.50- 
12.75;  Light  Canners  $9.00-11;  Shelly 
Canners  $9.00  and  down.  Slaughter 
bulls  — Good  grade  $16-17;  Medium 
$14-15.90;  Common  $12-13.75. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
veals  $65-70,  top  $86;  Good  $55-65; 
Medium  $42-55;  Common  and  Culls 
$35-43;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.)  $20-33; 
Bobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $14-19;  Bobs  (under 
65  lbs.)  $13.50  and  down. 


Holstein  Progressive 
Breeders'  Award 

For  the  eighth  year,  George  H. 
Comings,  Bainbridge,  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  has  qualified  for 
the  Progressive  Breeders’  Award 
Presented  by  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America.  This  honor, 
the  highest  bestowed  upon  a  breeder 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
rattle,  has  been  achieved  by  only  252 
Holstein  breeding  establishments  in 
the  entire  nation.  In  order  to  achieve 
the  Progressive  Breeders’  Award,  a 
bleeder  must  meet  strict  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  all  phases  of  dairy  work,  in¬ 
cluding  production,  type  improve¬ 
ment,  herd  health  and  progress  in 
development  of  home-bred  animals, 
ne  last  production  test  of  the 
omings  herd  in  the  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Registry  program  was  com¬ 
pleted  September  30,  1953,  with  the 
0-cow  herd  averaging  12,463  pounds 
1  niilk  and  475  pounds  of  butterfat, 

June  19,  i954 


The  hog  market  was  steady  with  a 
slightly  weaker  undertone.  Demand 
was  moderate,  supplies  decreased. 
Prices  per  cwt:  Choice  weights 
$24.50-26;  Heavy  weights  $20-21.50; 
Medium  and  Light  Sows  $18.50- 
19.75;  Heavy  sows  $17-21;  Medium 
and  Light  boars  $13-14.25;  Heavy 
boars  $10.50-13.75.  Shoats  $22-25  each. 
Small  pigs  $10-16  apiece. 


Paul  Yorlets,  20,  of  Cumberland 
County,  Penn.,  has  been  named  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1954  4-H  cooperative  award 
for  the  Keystone  State. 


Woodbine  Farms  Annual 
Production  Sale  of 

CORRIEDALES 

at  the  farm  near  GAM- 
BIER,  OHIO,  JULY  5. 
60  YEARLING  EWES,  20 
OLDER  EWES,  10  YEAR¬ 
LING  RAMS.  Write  for 
catalog  to  — 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON, 
Sale  Manager 
108  PARKHILL  AVE., 
COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

yo.?n\Tu^ 

SNrEP^ELD^'CkFARMMa.tUrity  Ngfl  p j 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

SlGREFyNthMr°i1nniwbl^dDllnoes-  Cal1-  write.  or  wire 
bKEEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE  PA 

Farm  Seated  Smiles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 
LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 

Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Biacl5.  Cu.r,y  Karakul  Lambs  for  PETS  —  picturesaue 
chfHdre°natanri  9 1  Huff  anLma)?i  amusin9  interesting  to 
Attractive  Blue  Ribb^nyeSpe"imenSn.d  °lder- 

CHEVIOT  YEARLING  EWES 

M°OR N IN Gsm F1  s‘oc(!-  Write  for  prices. 

MUKNINGSIDE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  TROY,  PENNA. 


REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  DISPERSAL 

BULLS,  HEIFERS  AND  COWS,  ALSO  SOME 
FEEDER  STEERS  REASONABLY  PRICED 

Brae  Head  Farm  •  Schooley’s  Mt„  New  Jersey 

_ PHONE:  HACKETTSTOWN  726 

REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

BULLS,  BRED  HEIFERS  and  COWS 
Open  Heifers.  Popular  Families  and  Pedigrees. 

VACLHAAt]eESn!w  "vnpfc  TW,N  R,DGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK  CHATHAM  26491 

REGrlSTETlED 

POLLED  HEREF0RDS  FOR  SALE 

MVerat”tfinePPcalves,ty  cSZ  £ 

favorable  prices.  Owner  reducing  herd. 
Domino  bloodlines,  well  marked,  with  qood 

Accredited .°  ”  and  9rowth'  TB  and  Ba"gs 

Windy  Hill  Farm  Bedminster,  N.  J. 

PHONE:  PEAPACK  8-0216 


.„“ER.EF°RDS  for  ..SALE 


’  A,*:rv,Sc,ble  J*06-  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

HAMILTON  8r4BMY°“1?i  .Hejftrs  Not  Bred. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


WANTED 


CHOICE  SPRING  LAMBS  60  POUNDS  AND  UP 

At  Trno£rrT,rn?rlCDC  f°.r  Comparable  Grades. 

_  CONNECTICUT  PACKING  CO  INP. 
BLOOMFIELD,  CONN. _ Telephone  Chapel  2-5521 

_ DOGS  _ _ 

Beagle  Puppies  SXrSB. 

A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 
GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  Box  121,  CLAYTON,  N.  J. 

pUPp|ES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

I0!11  Quality.  Reasonable. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nt0„":,«".ltK„Fn"“ 

-  -  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  ■ 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES:  REtT  Tn  A.  K.  C. 

Championship  breeding.  Flashy  golden  sables.  Two  mo. 
old.  The  only  love  that  money  can  buy.  Give  Father 
one  for  Father’s  Day.  Stamped  self  addressed  envelope 
Please.  RALPH  H.  CARVER,  W.  LEYDEN.  N.  Y. 

BEAGLE  AND  ONE  FOURTH  B  ASS  ET~P  UP  FUES 
REAL  HUNTERS.  $15.00  EACH. 

FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

3  White  English  Bull  Terriers:  Females,  male,  10 
months,  champion  bloodlines.  Reg.  Guards.  Companions 
lteasonable,  T.  Cronin,  Bradley  Ave„  Waterbury,  Conn. 

_  RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  J??feook 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


—  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  — 

M  .  _.  READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Modern  B'oorilmes  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  FAR  PHONE:  8-2224 

afLSharlej  Pol|eil  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding  age 

THE  bGAGECISTnrk ^'P  any  State  flcasonably  priced', 
i  ri  c.  »Ab  c,  oTQCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


J-iye„  B.,a.ck  Angus  Steers  weighing  900-1150  lbs 

'  „  necticut-  pFac king* CO.?  frpc.price*: 

BLOOMFIELD,  CONN., _ Telephone  Chapel  2-5521 

srir."1  iiisnss^i.  tt,  &  smivr. 

HNE'V"Mr..p;'a 

SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

w.  e^reasoner  /sAoMnPHrLEfTd 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

p,no«?PRiNGJ- B0ARS  AND  SPRING  GILTS 

S  R  WlNriiMn9rJBSMCk  for.  Pr°™pt  Shipment 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, _ JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP 

2902  DUNLEER  °RY[f.L  °AK  BALTIMORE  22.  MO. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


SPRING  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS  NOW  READY 
F.  B.  FOSS,  DIXON  RD.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.y! 


r!iA«5,Ru  Ulft>T/REE'  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS:  Spring  Pigs,  Either 

CARROLL  aFd  mfiTr  °r  Best  bloodlines. 

CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTO  WN,  PA. 

TOP  QUALITY  YOU  IMG  PBGS 

6-8  WEEKS  OLD.  WRITE  US  YOUR  WANTS 

LEXINTTON**  DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LLXINbTON.  MASS.  PHONE:  9-10 


1085 


SHORTHORNS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


-  GUINEA  PIGS  - 

PRODUCING  FAMILIES,  I  Male  5  Females  $7.50 
W.  HART,  BOX  174,  R.  I,  E.  AMHERST,  N.  Y. 


REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Bull  Calves,  Yearlings- Beauties. 
O.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  y! 

CHINCHILLAS 


R  A  I  S  E  CHIN  Cl)  I  L  L  A  S 


Big  Profits  from  sale  of  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
complete  information  to:  TOM  McGOWAN 

39-25  65th  STREET,  WOODSIDE  L  I.  N.  V. 


GOATS 


for  sale 


Small  Herd  of  TOGGENBERG  GOATS  (10  or  more) 

SriFNDFir*  rcfsT  8cn5PMiik  Strain-  Bargain  Priced 
SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  COMMACK,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES . 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  stock  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
JULY  3rd 

GOES  TO  PRESS 

JUNE  21st 
• 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 


PLEASE  INSERT  THE  FOLLOWING  AD: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


654 
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New  Helps 
in  Home 
Canning 

—  by\umii  Bail  -J 

JUST  HOW  ECONOMICAL  IS 
HOME  CANNING?  A  recent  study 
proves  it  costs  only  about  3^  a  quart 
for  jar,  lid,  and  heat — with  average 
jar-life  of  8  years!  And  you 
save  still  more  when  you 
can  home-grown  foods! 

More  cash  saved  to  put 
away — finer  eating  every 
day!  For  example  .  .  . 

Spiced  Beets 

#1  gal.  small  2  sticks  cinnamon 
young  beets  1  tbs.  allspice 
Z'/z  cups  vinegar  V/z  tsp.  salt 
2  cups  sugar 

Cook  washed  beets  till 
tender;  remove  skin, 
stem  and  root  ends.  Mix 
all  other  ingredients  and  simmer  15 
minutes.  Pack  beets  into  hot  Ball 
jars.  Heat  liquid  to  boiling  and  pour 
over  beets.  Process  30  minutes  in 
boiling-water  bath. 

Spiced  beets,  hot,  will  perk  up  an 
otherwise  drab  meal.  Just  add  a 
spoonful  of  butter  per  quart  and  heat! 

Cure  for  Care 

Home -canning  wor¬ 
ries  to  cure?  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  so 
safe- and -sure! 

Safe!  Dome  Lids’ 
cream-smooth  enamel 
lining  guards  against 
corrosive  action. 

Sure!  Dome  Lids’  firm  red  rubber 
assures  positive  seal. 

A  good  look  is  all  that  it  takes: 
Dome  down,  jar  sealed:  no  mistakes! 

To  the  Ladies ! 

the  4  generations  of  home¬ 
makers  who  have  kept  their 
folks  healthy  and  happy  with 
Ball  home  canning! 

Ball  Mason  Jars,  expressly 
designed  for  canning,  are  made  with 
non-slip  ribs,  shaped  for  easier  filling, 
handling,  storing !  Stock  up  now ! 

Zest-Fest 

— every  day  of  the 
year,  with  home- 
canned  foods  put  up 
as  YOU  like  ’em,  the 
Ball  Blue  Book  way! 

Over  300  recipes  for 
strawberries,  new 
peas,  green  beans  .  .  . 
scores  of  vegetables,  fruits,  pickles, 
preserves,  relishes!  Exact  time¬ 
tables,  step-by-step  methods  in  full 
color!  Send  25^  in  coin  to: 

BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.  R624,  Muncie,  Ind. 

©  1954  BALL  BROS.  CO. 


HOME  CANNERS* 
FIRST  CHOI€E! 


Christmas  Cards 

PRINTED  WITH 


Make$67.50Next  few  Days 
for  Yourself,  Your  Church,  or 
Club.  I  send  you  every¬ 
thing  you  need,  free. 

Order  blanks,  complete 
simple  instructions. 

And  as  samples  .  .  .  free  of  charge 


.  .  .  I  include. 


28  Different  CARDS  -FREE! 

No  charge  now  or  ever.  Send  name  on  postcard. 

Fresh,  new,  exclusive  designs  in  Religious,  Humor¬ 
ous,  Artistic,  and  Business  Cards.  People  expect  to 
pay  15c  to  25c  each  without  name  imprinted !  You 
take  orders  at  close  to  3c  each  with  name.  No  won¬ 
der  friends  flood  you  with  orders  and  profits.  I  also 
send  on  approval,  boxes  of  cards  and  gift  wraps  which 
you  can  sell  rightaway !  Big  season  now  in  full  swing. 

General  Card  Co., 1300  W.  Jackson,  Dept.lS7H,Chicago7,IIL 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  463-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


July  4th  Dishpan  Cake  and  New  Shortcake 


Photo:  Swans  Down  Cake  Mix,  New  York 


After  the  fireworks  are  over,  bring  out  this  tempting  shortcake  type  of 
patriotic  dessert,  easily  made  with  yellow  cake  mix  and  shredded  coconut. 
The  cake  is  split  and  filled  with  whipped  cream  and  red  berries  in  season; 

the  flag  is  of  whipped  cream  too! 


Here  are  two  cakes  with  which  to 
celebrate  the  party  part  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  doings.  July  4th  Dish- 
pan  Cake  is  an  oldtimer  for  a  big 
crowd;  the  up-to-date  Shortcake  for 
the  Fourth  is  the  modern  quick 
dessert.  Each  can  serve  a  purpose 
according  to  need;  both  are  excellent 
to  eat.  The  first  comes  from  a  long¬ 
time  Nebraska  reader  of  Woman  and 
Home. 

July  4th  Dishpan  Cake 

When  I  was  a  child  and  there  was 
to  be  a  big  Fourth  of  July  picnic, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  occasion 
I  shall  never  forget  was  a  big  Dish¬ 
pan  Cake,  enough  for  40  or  50  serv¬ 
ings.  It  was  baked  in  a  shiny  new 


metal  dishpan,  hence  the  name  of 
this  picnic  cake.  Cut  recipe  in  half 
for  a  smaller  crowd  of  holiday  folk, 
and  use  a  large  cake  tin  to  fit. 

Use  2  cups  butter  or  1  cup  butter 
and  1  cup  good  lard;  3  cups  brov/n 
sugar;  5  eggs;  xk  cup  molasses;  2 
cups  any  good  jam;  2  cups  milk, 
sweet  or  sour;  6  cups  flour;  3  tea¬ 
spoons  soda;  1  teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  ginger. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
well  beaten  eggs,  then  the  molasses 
and  jam.  Sift  flour,  soda  and  the 
spices  together  and  add  alternately 
with  the  milk.  Beat  well,  and  bake 
in  a  dripping  pan  (or  new  dishpan) 
lined  with  paper,  in  a  350  degree 
oven. 


When  nearly  done,  sprinkle  with 
white  sugar;  this  melts  slightly  as 
the  baking  proceeds. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 

Nebraska 


4th  of  July  Shortcake 

Use  1  package  yellow  cake  mix;  1 
cup  water;  2  eggs,  unbeaten;  %  cup 
finely  shredded  coconut;  red  berries, 
strawberry  or  raspberry,  sweetened; 
whipped  cream. 

Empty  contents  of  package  into 
large  bowl.  Add  Vz  cup  of  the  water. 
Blend;  then  beat  2  minutes  at  medi¬ 
um  speed  of  electric  mixer  or  300 
vigorous  strokes  by  hand.  (Scrape 
bowl  and  beaters  or  spoon  often.) 
Add  eggs,  blend,  and  beat  1  minute 
in  mixer  or  150  strokes  by  hand. 
Then  add  remaining  Vz  cup  water 
gradually,  and  finely  cut  coconut  and 
beat  1  minute  longer  at  low  speed  of 
mixer  or  150  strokes  by  hand. 

Pour  batter  into  9x9x2-inch  square 
pan,  lined  on  bottom  with  paper. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  40  to  45  minutes,  or  until  done. 
Cool. 

Split  cake  in  half  horizontally. 
Spread  sweetened  sliced  straw¬ 
berries,  or  raspberries,  and  whipped 
cream  between  the  layers.  Decorate 
top  of  cake  with  a  small  mound  of 
whipped  cream  in  each  corner,  top¬ 
ped  with  a  whole  berry.  Outline  a 
flag  in  center  of  cake  and  fill  in  with 
whipped  cream. 

Dark  Blue  Larkspur  with 
Rose-Colored  Poppies 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  combi¬ 
nations  of  flowers  I’ve  ever  had  is  a 
corner  of  the  garden  planted  with 
rose  colored  poppies  for  a  back¬ 
ground  and  dark  blue  larkspur  in 
front.  I  plant  several  rows  of  each 
for  mass  effect.  These  flowers  reseed 
themselves  and  need  thinning  out 
only  in  Spring. 

For  good  growth  I  spread  a  layer 
of  well  rotted  cow  lot  fertilizer  after 
the  seeds  ripen  in  late  Summer,  and 
again  when  the  plants  first  come  up 
in  Spring,  being  careful  then  not  to 
mash  the  delicate  things  down.  I 
find  that  weeds  and  grass  are  best 
pulled  by  hand,  as  hoeing  the  bed 
destroys  many  plants. 

These  simple  flowers  thus  ar¬ 
ranged  make  a  wonderful  display 
with  the  contrast  of  shape  in  the 
blooms  and  the  harmoniousness  of 
coloring.  Corinne  H.  Rust 

Louisiana 


Like  any  room,  a  garden  bed 
looks  a  lot  better  when  cleaned  Up 
(weeded)  and  “redded  up”  (edges 
straightened).  Looks  bigger  too. 


The  Foxgloves  Ladies 


In  a  corner  of  the  garden  the  Foxglove  ladies  stand, 

Tall,  queenly,  garbed  in  satin  with  flowers  at  every  hand. 

For  ’tis  the  lovely  June  time,  the  garden  party’s  date  ^ 

When  Foxgloves  whisper  gently;  “Come,  girls,  let’s  not  be  late. 

And  knowing  every  lady  at  this  party  must  wear  gloves, 

They  don  a  generous  number  in  the  colors  each  one  loves; 

Thus  up  and  down  they  wear  them  upon  each  stately  stem, 
Assured  no  other  blossom  will  wrest  the  prize  from  them. 

Said  the  very  common  phloxes:  “Why  bother  with  a  glove? 

But  all  the  little  foxes  approve  and  send  their  love! 

Pennsylvania  — Kate  L.  Ellsioorth 
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Clothes  for  Sunny  Days ;  Crochet  Doilies 


2121  _  New  Keyhole  Neckline  in  Soft  Summer  Dress  and  a  T-panel 

skirt  for  flattery.  In  a  wide  range  of  larger  sizes:  14  to  48.  Size  18:  4 %  yds. 
35-in.  or  4XA  yds.  of  39-in.  material.  25  cents. 

2631  _  Vacation  Special  3-Piece  Ensemble  including  circle  skirt  and 
scoop  neck  blouse  and  sun-top  for  tanning.  Sizes  are  10  to  20.  Size  16:  Skirt 
and  scoop  neck  blouse,  5%  yds.  35-in.  Sun-top  takes  only  %  yd.  35  or  39-in. 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 

FREE  OF  DISEASE-BEARING  FLIES! 

AT  A  NEW  $1 
LOW  PRBGE 
NOW- ONLY 


... 

%'  VP&'lP* 


ZICS! 

H  O 

5EARI 

1 


ORDER  BY  MAILTODAY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  flies 
in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death 
by  the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies! 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-King. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollin¬ 
ating  insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly.  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly  —  even  irritating  midges  — 
and  draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape 
trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly-King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar 
or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2%"  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many 
as  20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly-King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on 
farm,  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 
. —  anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 
a  bother.  .  ,  _  ,  ,  _  -  „ 

Fly-Kmg  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 
enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.  538  Madison  Ave.  Dept.  702.  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

FILL  OUT  /I /VO  /WAIL  THIS  COUPOISI  TOBl 

!  MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN.  INC. 

638  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT  702,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

■  please  rush  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control  Powder, 

i  sufficient1  for  full  season’s  use.  I  enclose  $1.75  for  each  set,  with  the  understand^  that 

■  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  C.  O.  D.  s  please. 


Amount  enclosed  $. 


Name 


Address 


I  City . 


Zone. 


State. . . 


25  cents. 

2810  —  Summer  Fashioned  Jumper  has  high  or  criss-cross  back  styl¬ 
ing;  perfect  for  denims,  sail  cloth  or  cottons  of  other  types.  It  will  be  your 
stand-by  from  now  through  the  summer  season.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  High 
back,  4  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

495 _ Fluted  “Pie  Crust”  Doilies  to  Crochet.  One  large  doily  measuring 

15-inches  across,  2  smaller  ones  measuring  11-inches  have  unusual,  interest¬ 
ing  fluting  which  forms  a  little  stand-up  edge  of  ruffling  like  a  pie-ciust. 
Very  pretty.  You’ll  like  the  set  on  a  buffet.  20  cents. 

126  —  Sweet  Wild  Rose  Multicolor  on  Sweet  Dress  in  sheer  organdy  or 
pastel  cotton  for  sizes  6  months,  1,  2  or  3  yrs.,  delicately  trimmed  in  wild 
roses  in  pink  and  green  permanent-dye  color  transfers.  Eleven  motifs  with 
all  instructions  for  their  use,  plus  tissue  dress  pattern  and  sewing  diiections. 
20  cents. 

Delightful  New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  Don’t  Miss  It!  25  cents. 

Our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Rook  for  Seasonal  Needs.  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Vorker,  3o3  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed,:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  uppei 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  en- 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  \.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 


write  first,  before  sending  packages .] 

I’ll  exchange  my  slips  of  plants  and 
shrubs  for  iris  or  other  roots  or  plants. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

For  my  plants  and  dahlia  tubers  as  far 
as  they  go,  I’d  like  something  from  this 
choice:  slips  of  various  geraniums,  double 
petunia,  fuchsia,  cyclamen,  coleus  or  be¬ 
gonia;  leaves  of  gloxinia  or  African  violet; 
glad  or  dahlia  bulbs;  peony  roots  Does 
anyone  have  old-fashioned  marigold  seed.' 
—  Mrs.  N.  H.,  Maine. 


1  have  seeds  of  the  old-fashioned  mari¬ 
gold,  a  few  of  Jerusalem  cherry,  wax  and 
pencil  pod  beanseeds  and  Angel’s  trumpet; 
also  rooted  house  plant  slips.  I’d  like  other 
flower  seeds.  —  C.  E.  R.,  Maine. 


I’ll  send  old-fashioned  blush  rose  slips, 
rock  garden  plants  and  a  few  ins  roots 
lor  other  outdoor  plants.  —  A.  B.  K.,  Maine. 

I  have  several  small  amaryllis  bulbs  to 
exchange  for  perennial  plants.  —  Mrs.  W.  K. 
E.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  real  small  cactus  dahlia  tubers 
<not  singles  I .  What  would  you  like  in  ex¬ 
change?  —  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Connecticut. 


Will  send  narcissus  bulbs,  spearmint, 
catnip  and  sage  plants  for  cannas,  rose  cut¬ 
tings,  gloxinia  bulbs  or  phlox.  —  E.  M.  S., 
New  York. 


I’ve  just  gotten  my  lifetime  wish;  a  home 
in  the  country.  I’m  70  but  very  active.  I  d 
like  plants  (any  kind)  for  my  few  blue 
hardy  asters,  and  some  iris,  blue  or  yellow. 
— ■  E.  w.,  New  Jersey. 


I’d  like  rooted  slips  of  any  kind  of 
geranium,  seeds  or  roots  of  yellow  and 
white  Oriental  or  Iceland  poppy.  I’ll  send 
iris,  phlox,  bleeding  heart,  columbine  or 
mums.  —  D.  McD.,  New  Jersey. 


I’ve  many  cotton  and  silk  pieces,  a  few 
of  wool,  for  your  flower  seeds  and  bulbs.  — 
R.  L.,  New  York. 


I  enjoy  reading,  sewing,  needlework,  rais¬ 
ing  chickens,  flowers,  house  plants,  canaries 
and  pen  pals  anywhere.  Will  you  write?  — 
A.  L.  L.,  New  York. 


I’m  looking  for  Canterbury  bells,  any 
perennials,  iris  tubers,  creeping  phlox.  What 
are  you  looking  for?  —  Mrs.  J.  B.  McK., 
Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  bulbs  of  tulips,  crocus,  glads, 
grape  hyacinth,  daffs  and  iris,  or  perennials, 
for  white  or  colored  cloth,  or  white  or 
printed  feed  bags  for  quilt  use.  —  M,  R., 
Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  perennials,  African  violets, 
house  plants  for  your  butterfly  plant, 
lavender,  double  Russian  violet,  fragrant 
violets,  Boston  Ivy  or  double  white  with 
rose-edged  African  violet.  My  hobby  is 
Persian  cats.  —  Mrs.  R.  O.  G.,  Maine. 


Does  someone  have  red,  blue  or  pink 
lilacs  to  exchange  for  other  flowers  or 
printed  feed  bags?  —  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


I’ll  send  iris,  lily  or  African  violet  leaves 
for  any  perennials  as  I  have  none.  Mrs.  R. 
G.,  New  Jersey. 


NEW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  £ 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
nrun  tin  UnilCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OtHU  RU  MUM!  I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  696 

125  W.  Hubbard  Street,  Chicago  10,  l» 


YOUR  SKIN  NEED  HELP? 


IS  IT... 


COOK-BURNED 

REDDENED 

BITTEN 

SCRATCHED 

SUNBURNED 


(Dish part  hands)  ? 
(Insects)  ? 

(Gardening)  ? 

2 


USE... 


EBUROL 

An  excellent  healing  ointment  with  soothing 
effects  on  your  skin.  Eburol  nationally  sold  to 
the  Medical  Profession  for  over  15  years,  now 
available  to  you  by  mail. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  (Postpaid,  U.S.A.) 
FOR  2  OZ.  JAR  OF  THIS  INDISPEN¬ 
SABLE  OINTMENT.  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 


Bischoff  Chemical  Corporation 


IVORYTON,  CONN. 


;a  new  complete  instant  coffee  sale: 

,  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  . 
.  We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory  # 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 
*  35#  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65#  each  • 

» _ 12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on  • 

_  all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction . 
guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  # 
Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now.  , 
A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO. 

|  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


TCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
r  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata- 
i  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
ose  from  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


1  Acclaimed  III 

1  Detroit’s  ft 

jjl  best...  j]! 

111 . . .  featuring  convenience,  comfort,  jjj 
ill  quality !  A  cosmopolitan  atmos  -  jjj 
1:1  phere  in  home-like  setting.  :j: 

jjj  In  the  center  of  all  downtown 
III  activities.  Newly  decorated,  jjj 
jjl  Ultra  modern,  comfortable  guest  jjj 
HI  rooms  . . .  excellent  food  at 
1:1  moderate  prices  in  our  modern  jjj 
III  coffee  shop  and  cafeteria.  ij: 

jjj  Radio  and  Television  in  room. 

jj:  Air  Conditioned  rooms  in  season .  -j; 

800  ROOMS  §Aso 
WITH  BATH  from  0 

!  GARAGE  and  PARKING  LOT  | 

jjj  Harry  E.  Paulsen  General  Manager  jjj 
:::  FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK  jjj 


HOTEL 

TULLER 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
can  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Remova' 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

l  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


DEimiiriKir  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  G&l- 
KtVULVINu  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


June  19,  1954  - 
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YOU  GET  THESE 
ADVANTAGES  WITH 


1 


SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 
TAILORED  TO  YOUR  LAND 

Ireco  Sprinkler  Irrigation  is  engineered  to  fhe  spe* 
cific  requirements  of  your  individual  land. 

2  IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 
OF  SUPERIOR  DESIGN 


Ireco  couplers,  valves  and  fittings  are  sturdy,  tighf# 
precision-built.  Famous  for  user  convenience. 

3  INCREASED  PROFITS  THRU 
ADEQUATE  IRRIGATION 

Thousands  of  users  the  country  over  testify  to 
larger  crop  yield,  increased  profits  with  Ireco* 

4  DEPENDABLE,  CONTINUING 
IRECO  DEALER  SERVICE 

When  you  buy  Ireco  count  on  continuing  coopera* 
lion  from  factory  and  dealer.  Ireco  follows  thru* 

FILL  IN,  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAT 


Sirti  Without  obligation  to  mo,  please  furnish  complete  specific?* 
tions  and  cost  of  an  IRECO  Land-Tailored  Sprinkler  Irrigation  System 
for  my  land. 


NAME_ 


546 


Distributed  By: 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

RIVERDALE' 
NEW  jersey 

'  SPRlNK  orvrf  SPRINKLE) 

-  ■  .tu*£r 


Save  SAFELY  Sy  'Tttad 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $66,009,000.00 


1 


■ 


fmiSMA 


i 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  Stale  St. 
Albany  t,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ - - 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  befow. 

D  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information! 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


.Slate. 
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WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  50  GALLON  BARRELS 
Splendid  for  Cider  and  Vinegar.  Fresh  emptied  $3.50 
each;  5  for  $15.  Shipped  freight  you  pay  the  freight. 
Special  Prices  on  Quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS. 

FORMERLY  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

Carloads  at  Wholesale.  Direct  Mill  Shipment. 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

BOX  5005,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  q-dek  reply  and  a  “square  deal. ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pigs  in  the  Pasture 


(Continued  from  Page  420) 

vided  in  the  rations  ranged  from  20 
per  cent  for  pigs  under  75  pounds 
fed  in  dry  lot,  to  12  per  cent  for 
pigs  of  heavier  weights  when  on  good 
pasture.  On  the  average,  the  dry-lot 
fed  pigs  required  about  two  per  cent 
more  of  the  higher  priced  protein 
feeds  than  those  fattened  on  pasture. 

In  the  Ohio  trials,  it  was  found 
that  the  pigs  did  better  when  a  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  was  provided,  even 
when  they  were  on  a  good  legume 
pastui’e.  It  was  also  found  that  a  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  of  plant  origin  was 
as  effective  as  one  of  animal  origin 
and,  furthermore,  that  for  pigs  on 
pasture  a  single  protein  concentrate 
was  as  effective  as  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  numer¬ 
ous  tests  at  several  stations  have 
shown  that  a  mixture  of  protein  con¬ 
centrates,  such  as  the  trio-mixture, 
are  much  more  effective  for  '‘pigs 
being  fattened  in  dry  lot. 

In  this  respect  tests  at  both  the 
Indiana  and  Illinois  Stations  have 
shown  that  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
is  desirable  to  include  in  the  protein 
supplement,  even  when  the  pigs  and 
breeding  sows  and  gilts  are  on 
pasture;  it  is  an  excellent  source  of 
the  B-complex  vitamins,  as  well  as 
minerals  and  proteins. 

Feed  Mixtures  for  Fattening  Pigs 

Pigs  that  are  being  fattened  in  dry 
lot  need  a  feed  mixture  containing 
about  20  per  cent  protein  up  to  a 
weight  of  75  pounds,  but  this  should 
be  reduced  to  a  16  per  cent  protein 
content  when  the  pigs  weigh  from 
75  to  125  pounds,  and  further  re¬ 
duced  to  14  per  cent  for  weights 
above  125  pounds.  When  pigs  are  on 
good  pasture  they  will  need  no  more 
than  an  18  per  cent  protein  content 
for  their  grain  ration  when  they  are 
below  75  pounds  in  weight.  From 
weights  of  75  to  125  pounds  pigs  on 
good  pasture  will  only  need  a  14  per 
cent  feed,  and  above  125  pounds  in 
weight  a  12  per  cent  grain  mixture. 

A  considerable  number  of  farmers 
are  now  feeding  commercial  mixed 
supplemental  feeds  which  contain 
small  amounts  of  the  antibiotics, 
such  as  terramycin  or  aureomycin. 
These  antibiotics  have  been  found  to 
be  both  growth  stimulating  and 
health  promoting  for  pigs,  whether 
they  are  being  grown  or  fattened  in 
either  dry  lot  or  on  pasture.  They 
are  used  in  such  relatively  small 
amounts  that  their  feed  cost  is  com¬ 


paratively  low  and  is  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  increased  production  re¬ 
turns.  Use  of  the  antibiotics  in  such 
small  amounts  makes  it  best  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  from  feed  dealers,  already 
mixed  with  a  commercial  feed, 
rather  than  trying  to  incorporate 
them  in  a  homemade  feed  mixture. 
However,  if  desired,  they  may  be 
purchased  in  suitable  amounts  and 
mixed  in  accordance  with  directions 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  first  using  only  a 
pound  of  the  feed  mixture  and  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporating  the  antibiotic 
therein,  then  doing  the  same  with  10 
pounds  and  in  turn  with  100  pounds 
of  feed. 

Suitable  feed  mixtures  for  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  containing  the  various  ap¬ 
proximate  protein  percentages  just 
discussed  are  as  follows:  A  20  per 
cent  protein  feed,  in  terms  of 
pounds,  can  be  made  by  using,  either 
ground  or  shelled  corn,  54;  commer¬ 
cial  meat  scraps  or  tankage  (55  per 
cent  protein),  13;  soybean  oilmeal 
(41  per  cent  protein),  12.5;  wheat 
middlings,  10;  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal,  10;  mineral  mixture,  0.5.  To 
make  an  18  per  cent  protein  feed 
use  corn,  60;  tankage,  seven;  soybean 
oil  meal,  12.5;  wheat  middlings,  10; 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  10;  miner¬ 
als,  0.5.  A  suitable  14  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed  mixture  is  one  consisting 
of  corn,  61;  tankage,  four;  soybean 
oil  meal,  four;  wheat  middlings,  20.5; 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  10;  minerals, 
0.5.  A  good  12  per  cent  feed  mixture 
suitable  for  heavier  weight  pigs  can 
be  compounded  by  using,  corn,  73; 
tankage,  two;  soybean  oil  meal, 
three;  wheat  middlings,  10.5;  dehy¬ 
drated  alfalfa  meal,  10;  minerals, 
0.5.  For  brood  sows  and  gilts,  use 
ground  corn,  20;  ground  oats,  53;  rest 
of  ingredients  same  as  for  the  12  per 
cent  mixture. 

Minerals  Are  Essential 

Experimental  studies  have  shown 
the  importance  and  value  of  using 
a  mineral  mixture  containing  several 
of  the  essential  so-called  trace  ele¬ 
ments,  such  as  cobalt,  iodine,  man¬ 
ganese  and  others.  These  are  needed 
in  such  small  amounts  and  are  so 
inexpensive  that  it  is  best  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture  containing  them,  as  well  as 
calcium  and  phosphorus. 

Coarse  salt  should  be  provided  in 
a  separate  container  and  kept  cov- 
vered  so  that  the  animals  do  not 


have  to  eat  more  minerals  than  they 
may  need  in  order  to  meet  their  salt 
requirements.  In  addition  to  supply, 
ing  minerals,  as  suggested,  in  the 
feed  mixtures,  it  is  best  to  keep  a 
mineral  mixture  available  for  them 
at  all  times,  for  both  dry  lot  and 
pasture  fed  pigs  and  breeding  ani¬ 
mals. 

Castration  and  Worming 

The  best  time  to  castrate  pigs  is 
from  three  to  five  weeks  after  they 
are  born.  If  the  operation  is  properly 
performed  at  that  time,  there  will  be 
no  set-back,  and  they  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  healed  by  the  time  they  are 
turned  on  pasture.  Such  a  procedure 
will  prevent  the  shock  of  a  later 
operation,  and  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
fection  from  germs  carried  by  flies, 

For  the  operation,  use  a  warm  five 
per  cent  lysol  or  other  non-irritating 
disinfectant.  Wash  off  the  operating 
site,  disinfect,  cut  through  the 
scrotum  and  just  into  the  testicle, 
pull  well  out,  and  sever  the  cord  and 
blood  vessels  close  to  the  body.  Make 
a  low,  good  sized  opening  to  permit 
drainage.  Disinfect  and  let  the  pig 
alone.  A  single-edge  safety  razor 
blade  makes  a  good  operating  scalpel. 
Always  boil  the  instrument  20 
minutes  before  using  and  keep  it  in 
the  disinfectant  solution. 

As  suggested,  pasture  rotation  is 
the  best  preventive  of  internal  hog 
parasites.  If  the  brood  sows  and  pigs 
can  be  hauled  to  the  pasture,  it  will 
lower  the  chances  of  their  becoming 
infested  enroute.  Of  the  various 
worm  medicines  (anthelmintics)  now 
commonly  used,  most  authorities  are 
of  the  opinion  that  sodium  fluoride, 
when  properly  used,  is  the  most 
effective  against  the  common  hog 
roundworm. 

The  recommended  dosage  is  to  use 
one  pound  of  sodium  fluoride  in  99 
pounds  of  the  grain  feed  for  one  day 
only,  giving  the  hogs  and  pigs  all 
they  will  eat.  For  smaller  amounts 
use  the  same  one  per  cent  ratio. 
Where  the  infestation  is  heavy,  the 
treatment  should  be  repeated  in  two 
months.  It  is  best  to  worm  all  hogs 
and  pigs  a  few  days  before  they  are 
turned  on  pasture.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  soduim  fluoride  is 
highly  poisonous  and,  consequently, 
must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key; 
care  must  be  used  not  to  give  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  to  the  hogs  being 
treated.  It  is  well  tolerated  by  swine 
at  the  dosage  level  suggested.  First 
mix  the  amount  of  sodium  fluoride 
with  a  small  amount  of  grain,  then 
gradually  increase  the  grain,  mixing 
it  in  thoroughly. 


The  Future  8s  Forming 

(Continued  from  Page  411) 
Chapter  Farmer.  And  early,  Roger 
hitched  his  v/agon  to  a  star  by  shoot¬ 
ing  for  American  Farmer  recog¬ 
nition.  Through  progress  with  his 
RodMac  Farm,  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  o  fthe  National  Brown  Swiss 
Association  for  two  years.  Naturally, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Walton 
Grange. 

Like  all  good  farmers,  Roger  keeps 
records.  He  has  done  the  job  with 
such  excellence  that  he  has  been 
judged  third  in  his  section  of  the 
State  for  accuracy. 

With  all  this  background,  he  had 
been  hoping  to  obtain  the  FFA  Em¬ 
pire  State  Farmer  degree.  If  he 
succeeded,  he  would  be  the  first 
Waltonian  to  do  so  since  the  early 
1930’s.  Towards  his  degree,  he  had 
accumulated  a  whopping  point  total 
— 65,000  in  1952,  and  quite  a  jump 
from  an  average  10,050  in  1951.  And 
on  May  1,  at  the  FFA  convention  in 
Cobleskill,  Roger  was  awarded  the 
esteemed  Empire  Farmer  degree. 

With  the  results  of  Empire 
Farmer  judging  now  on  record,  there 
is  one  thing  certain:  with  boys  like 
Roger  McLaughlin  around,  dairying 
in  the  Empire  State  must  remain  on 
its  present  high  plane.  To  him  and 
for  him,  there  is  a  future  in  farming. 


Shipping  Shrinkage  with 
Lambs 

What  is  considered  a  normal  ship¬ 
ping  shrinkage  in  weight  for  fat 
lambs?  What  are  fair  average  losses 
for  shipping  about  200  miles,  and 
losses  for  500  miles  and  over?  j.  l. 

When  fat  lambs  are  shipped  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  100  to  200  miles,  and 
properly  fed  and  handled  both  be¬ 
fore  and  during  shipment,  they  will 
have  an  average  shrink  in  body- 
weight  of  about  six  per  cent.  This 
loss  will  normally  vary  from  four  to 
seven  or  more  per  cent.  Hot  humid 
weather  is  an  unfavorable  factor.  For 
distances  of  500  miles  or  more  the 
shipping  shrinkage  for  fat  lambs 
may  be  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

When  shipping,  do  not  overload 
the  lambs  or  excite  them  unduly; 
never  abuse  them  by  kicking  and 
pulling  them  by  their  fleece.  This 
abuse  leaves  bad  bruises,  injures  the 
carcass,  distresses  the  lambs  and 
makes  them  lose  more  than  usual 
in  weight  when  in  transit.  Reduce 
their  grain  to  about  half  for  24  hours 
before  shipping,  feed  them  only 
whole  oats  for  grain  at  that  time; 
also,  feed  them  good  quality  timothy 
hay  for  roughage  two  days  before 
loading.  These  precautions  will 
lower  their  shrinkage  in  shipping. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards  .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner  .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammond....  3.50 
How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Approved  Practices  in  Beef 
Cattle  Production, 

Elmwood  M.  Juergenson .  2.40 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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oney-saving  advantages  of  Florida  Citrus 
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to  about  5  pounds  of 


Successful  dairymen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are 
feeding-  pitrys  Pulp  up  to  40%  of  dairy  rations  —  re¬ 
placing  rhor.e  expensive  feed.  For  higher  milk  production 
at  lower;  cgst  —  feed  Florida  Citrus  Pulp! 

ASK  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


CITRUS  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIATION 


P.O,  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


fluid  Markets  for  Butter  Producers 


Interestingly,  butter  production 


",lnc  J/Jlt* a  3HT 


areas,  particularly  those  in  the  upper 
Midwest,  are  displaying  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fluid  market.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  proposals  have  been  made 
for  Federal  legislation  which  would 
remove  or  nullify  sanitary  and  possi¬ 
bly  economic  regulations  which  im¬ 
pede  the  inter-regional  flow  of  milk. 
The  result  would  give  butter  produc¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
nation’s  larger  cities. 

Widespread  competition  for  fluid 
sales  would  rewaken  interest  in  pro¬ 
duction  controls.  The  industry’s  local 
character,  particularly  in  milksheds 
surrounding  urban  areas,  has  been  a 
defiant  challenge  to  the  invention  of 
a  workable  nationwide  system  of 
controls.  Base-surplus  control  plans 
are  primarily  marketwide  in  theory 
and  application.  The  present  surplus 
production,  gauged  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
cess  butter,  is  largely  concentrated 
in  the  Central  States.  They  produce 
80  per  cent,  with  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  in  the  lead.  About 
three  per  cent  originates  in  the 
Northeast,  even  less  in  the  South¬ 
east.  Basing  controls  on  butter  would 
bear  most  heavily  on  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  dairy  industry  of  the  butter 
States. 

Milk  Promotion 

Stepping  up  consumption  has  al¬ 
ways  appealed  to  the  industry  as  a 
nigh  painless  solution.  But  most  pro¬ 
motional  programs  have  had  only 
small  success,  if  that.  The  reason  ap¬ 
parently  lies  in  the  technical  failure 
to  deal  with  products  with  greater 
marketing  elasticity.  This  betrays  a 
tendency  to  separate  the  promotional 
efforts  from  dairy  knowledge  and 
skills.  Government  has  played  minor 
roles  in  much  activities,  although  its 
part  conceivably  could  be  rewarding- 
ly  broadened  without  requiring  it  to 
pay  the  check. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
industry’s  problems  of  pricing,  pro¬ 


duction  and  consumption  could  well 
be  a  task  to  be  assigned  to  a  com¬ 
mission.  This  is  one  idea  which 
seems  somehow  to  have  escaped 
being  pushed  into  the  melee  in 
which  dairy  questions,  large  and 
small,  have  been  batted  back  and 
forth  between  the  Department  and 
Congress.  A  commission  of  compe¬ 
tent  caliber,  set  up  by  legislation  and 
appointed  by  the  President,  could 
bring  to  the  problems  the  combined 
talents  of  leaders  from  industry  and 
business,  universities,  agriculture 
and  other  pursuits. 

Aided  by  a  qualified  technical 
staff,  the  commission  could  be  a 
source  of  helpful  proposals  dealing 
with  the  difficult  policy  and  practical 
questions  which  may  beset  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  years  to  come.  Open  signs 
of  dissensions  within  the  industry  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  irritants  which 
the  commission  could  cheerfully 
poultice.  The  political  overtones  au¬ 
dible  in  the  industry’s  dilemmas, 
moreover,  merit  a  nonpartisan  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  situation  involving  nearly 
5,000,000  farmers  as  producers  and 
the  whole  nation  as  consumers. 

The  Farmer’s  Position 

In  the  meantime,  farmers  have 
little  choice  as  individual  producers. 
Upon  them  rests  the  necessity  to 
make  full  use  of  the  tested  improve¬ 
ments  in  production  to  cut  their 
costs,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  they  add 
temporarily  or  permanently  to  the 
milk  flow.  For  the  history  of  the 
industry  has  been  that  economy  is 
often  associated  with  more  rather 
than  less  milk  at  the  production  end. 
In  any  event,  the  revolution  in  dairy 
productivity  offers  dairymen  econo¬ 
mic  advantages  which  may  prove 
their  salvation  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  bleak  prospect  of  reduced 
dairy  farm  income  will,  of  course, 
prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  many 
improvements.  The  decision  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  economical  production  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  figured  so  impor¬ 
tantly  in  the  recent  surge  of  dairy 
farm  productivity  should  be  weighed 
carefully  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  time  and  money  are  essential 
ingredients.  Some  practices  require 


MARIETTA 

“dry  tomp’’  silo 
staves  give 
greater 
strength  and 
protection 


— rr’-^rni]  O  Marietta’s  modern 
■ — 'T-'  rjj  t-I  manufacturing 
y^~ry~Tjrn~T]  r-rr;  methods  put  more 
material  in  every 
concrete  silo  stave. 
— j  r*-]==-  This  Marietta  “dry 
;|j^|'pT  tamp”  process  uses 
— higher  pressure 
^U-.;  ;  — and  greater  vibra- 

- tion  (with  33% 

less  water)  .  .  .  produces  a  denser, 
more  durable  concrete  stave.  Thirty 
years  of  testing  shows  Marietta’s 
high  ^strength,  high  density  “dry 
tamp”  concretes  have  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  acids,  freezing  and  other  de¬ 
structive  elements. 

jM  OF  MANY  REASONS 

MARIETTA  IS  BETTER 

A  Marietta  silo  is  delivered 
complete  .  .  .  and  erected 
by  our  own  trained  crews. 
'SgK®  All  coatings  and  finishes 

are  pre-mixed  under  factory 
supervision  and  shipped  to 
your  farm.  Every  phase  of 
construction  is  fully  covered 
by  insurance. 

Write,  now,  to  Bob  Barker  for  new  1954  Marietta 
catalog  and  eosy  ABC  financing  plan. 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Branch  Offices: 

Race  Road  at  Pulaski  Highway,  Baltimore  2),  Md. 
Box  5192,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C. 

Hollywood,  Flo. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


LOST !  The  Dairy  Industry’s 
Gold  Standard 


Part  III 


For  the  dairy  industry,  with  an¬ 
other  round  of  severe  income  losses 
in  sight,  the  immediate  future  will 
be  a  time  of  trial,  literally  as  well  as 
economically.  As  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
exorable  price  squeeze,  many  new 
pricing  methods  may  be  suggested, 
scrutinized  and  even  tested.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  industry’s 
history.  In  spite  of  the  traditional  de¬ 
pendence  upon  butter,  reflecting  in 
part  the  product’s  frequent  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  outlet  for  residual 
quantities  of  milk,  the  industry  has 
never  been  slow  to  give  new  ideas 
a  try. 

The  so-called  butter  formulas, 
which  form  a  basic  way  of  pricing 
milk  in  many  Federal  orders,  were, 
in  fact,  a  retreat  from  the  theory 
that  prices  could  be  established  by 
holding  hearings,  taking  testimony, 
and  coming  up  with  sound  price  de¬ 
cisions.  Industry  classified  plans  had 
utilized  butter  formulas  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Earlier,  handlers  and  process¬ 
ors  had  purchased  on  flat  prices, 
usually  for  six  months  at  a  time,  in 
which  fluid  supplies  were  carefully 
estimated  in  seasonal  relation  to  the 
butter  market  and  butter  prices.  A 
noteworthy  modification  in  butter 
formulas  came  at  the  very  opening 
of  World  War  II  when  skimmilk  fac¬ 
tors  were  added.  The  change — posi¬ 
tive  recognition  of  the  growing  value 
of  the  solids-not-fat  previously  un¬ 
used  in  pricing  fluid  milk— has  per¬ 
sisted  in  butter-powder  formulas 
which  link  the  prices  of  butter  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  in  a  single  base. 

Economic  Formulas 

The  latest,  most  radical  departure 
was  the  development  of  the  economic 
formula.  First  used  six  years  ago,  it 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  Feder¬ 
al  orders  in  the  Northeast  and  in 
New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio.  In 
fact  as  well  as  theory,  the  new 
formula  divorces  fluid  prices  in  those 
markets  from  butter  although  sup¬ 
plies  in  excess  of  fluid  demand  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  reckoned  from  the  value 
of  butter  and  other  manufactured 
products. 

Pricing  plans  which  may  be  given 
increasing  consideration  include,  of 
course,  the  economic  type  formula 
which  could  be  extended  to  other 
markets.  Another  possibility  is  to 
widen  the  difference  between  fluid 
milk  and  manufactured  milk  in 
formulas  which  are  based  on  the 
value  of  the  latter.  The  differential, 
in  fact,  has  been  far  wider  than  its 
long-time  average  in  the  past  18 
months  and  revisions  which  would 
hold  the  gap  at  its  present  width 
would  recognize,  in  effect,  the  great¬ 
er  price  stability  the  fluid  market  has 
shown  recently.  Still  other  proposals 
would  virtually  reverse  the  pricing 
structure  by  making  fluid  market  re¬ 
turns  the  base  and  calculating  the 
lower  prices  for  manufacturing  milk 
from  the  fluid  value. 

Far  more  problematical  is  the 
chance  of  developing  a  new  pricing 
base  which  would  give  greater  weight 
to  the  value  of  solids-not-fat  in  pric¬ 
ing  fluid  and  manufacturing  milk. 
Milk  solids-not-fat  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  diet,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Production,  about  25  per  cent,  is  fed 
to  animals  or  wasted.  In  contrast, 
nearly  all  the  milk  fat,  in  spite  of 
butter’s  present  pricing  difficulties,  is 
Processed  for  human  food;  less  than 
three  per  cent  is  fed  to  animals.  The 
disparity  testifies  to  the  inherent 
value  of  butterfat.  In  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  solids-not-fat  presently  are  fig¬ 
ured  into  most  pricing  formulas 
from  the  mai’ket  value  of  nonfat  dry 
milk. 
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Don’t  get  caught  again  this  year!  Don  t  put  up 
with  “has-bins”!  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  real, 
lifetime  crib  or  bin  for  drying  and  storing  your 
wheat  and  corn.  Open  or  temporary  bins  are  a 
breeding  place  for  rats,  which  destroy  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year. 
These  make-shift  cribs  expose  your  harvest  to 
vermin  and  mold  and  weather!  „  „  ,  , 

Now  you  can  get  a  modern,  fireproof,  all-steel 
bin  that  costs  little  more  than  cheap  temporary 
and  open  cribs!  The  amazing  new  Martin  Harvest- 
Hoarder  removes  every  bit  of  excess  moisture  from 
your  grain.  Your  wheat  can’t  mold,  can’t  spoil— 
you  get  more  wheat,  because  you  get  it  all! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  No  more  waiting  for  hot,  dry- 
weather!  No  more  wheat  shattered  and  lost!  Now 
you  can  harvest  your  crop  at  top  condition  when 
it  won’t  shatter  — and  dry  it  even  during  wet 
weather  in  the  Harvest-Hoarder. 

No  more  dockage,  either!  You  get  full  price- 
up  to  15c  a  bushel  extra  at  the  elevator-for  wheat 
that  has  been  scientifically  dried  by  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder.  Or  you  can  store  it  without  any  danger 
of  spoilage,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  you  want  for 
highest  prices.  „  ....... 

You  can  use  the  Harvest-Hoarder  this  fall  to 
dry  your  corn.  When  corn  is  too  moist,  you  lose 
10%  to  15%  by  conversion  into  heat.  The  Harvest- 
Hoarder  brings  your  corn  down  to  ideal  moisture 
content  and  saves  this  loss,  besides  giving  you  top 
grade  corn. 

DOUBLE  PURPOSE  PAYS  DOUBLE  PROFITS.  The 

Harvest-Hoarder  is  especially  designed  for  drying 
and  storing  both  grain  and  corn.  The  fully  en¬ 
closed  sides  give  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  rats,  mice  and  other 
vermin.  The  perforated  floor  with  bottom  plenum 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything — lust 
put  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
a  post  card  and  mail  to: 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1412  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

5409 


chamber,  illustrated  in  circle,  holds  either  small 
grain  or  ear  corn,  yet  provides  perfect  circulation 
of  air.  Capacities  from  500  to  2,300  bushels  of 
ear  corn. 

STOP  THESE  LOSSES  NOW!  You  may  not  know  how 
much  corn  or  grain  you  lost  last  year,  due  to  high 
moisture  and  mold,  and  from  exposure  to  rats, 
mice  and  vermin,  but  25%  to  50%  is  not  unusual. 
Save  those  losses  this  year!  Every  single  kernel 
you  grow  can  be  fed  or  sold;  the  Harvest -Hoarder 
actually  costs  you  nothing— it  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  just  two  or  three  harvests!  Let 
us  show  you  how. 

- - SEND  TODAY! - - 


Let  Your  Tractor 
Dig  Those  Holes 


7"  _  9"  _  |2” 
DIAMETER 
AUGERS 


This  dual  purpose  link 
plumbs  the  auger  and  holds 
it  rigid  to  assure  clean, 
straight  post  holes.  Auger 
swings  free  for  damage  free 
transport;  and  locks  in  po¬ 
sition  for  straight  true  dig¬ 
ging.  Parallel  linkage  holds 
auger  perpendicular  and  pre¬ 
vents  binding  in  holes. 


Post  Holes  Dug  and  Ready 
for  the  Post  in  30  Seconds 

Really  one  man  operation  •  Easy  to 
attach-remove  •  lightweight  for  low¬ 
er  shipping  cost  •  Exclusive  hole 
cleaner  for  clean  holes  all  the  way 
to  bottom  •  Truck  type  gears  •  Gar- 
lock  grease  seals  •  Blood  Brothers 
universal  joints  •  available  for  most 
tractors  •  Built  by  a  pioneer  in 
tractor  mounted  post  hole  diggers  • 
Priced  within  the  means  of  the  aver¬ 


age  tractor  owner. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


Manufacturing  Company 

PICAYUNE,  MISSISSIPPI 
-  Distributed  by  - 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

2700  ERIE  BLVD.,  EAST 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


PICKS  UP  AND 
LOADS  SAILS 


With  a  Snowco  Bale  Loader,  you’ll  never  lift 
a  bale  by  hand!  Hoists  bales  from  the  ground 
and  drops  them  onto  your  truck  or  wagon, 
automatically !  1  man  does  the  work  of  4! 

Completely  self-powered!  No  PTO — No  engine 
needed.  Works  on  hilly  as  well  as  level 
ground.  Tried  &  proven  in  actual  field  use. 


FREE  illustrated  folder!  Mail  card  today!  Ask 
your  dealer  for  demonstration — and  its  low  cost. 


The  SNOW  CORPORATION 


5007  NO.  30th  STREET,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 


It  s  a  YETTER 


Compare  the  YETTER  with  any  other  ...  it 
has  everything  you  want  in  a  mower,  including 
LOW  PRICE  —  only  $139.50  (plus  freight). 
Mows  fence  rows,  fields  and  grass  with  pow¬ 
erful  cutting  action.  Adjustable  mowing  depth 
.  .  .  dependable  3.0  HP  engine.  Heavily  rein¬ 
forced  blade  cuts  big  21"  swath.  SELF-PRO- 
iPELLED  UNIT  (available  at  extra  cost) 
'has  chain  drive  —  positive  traction  ...  cannot 
slip  in  wet  grass.  GET  THE  FACTS  FROM  : 
YETTER  MFG,  CO.,  317  Main  St„  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


QUONSET  HUTS 


TO  MEET 
YOUR 
NEEDS.  . 


(USED) 

Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Perfect 
as  sheds,  shops,  garages,  stands,  living  quarters, 
etc.  Low  priced  for  fast  sale.  F.O.B.  Truck, 
New  York  City. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

Get  full  details  and  our  low  prices. 


NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS,  CISTERNS.  Famous  *1  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Si*  Blade  impeller  Uses  any  Vi  to  'h 
H.P  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  SQ95 
Order,  or  C  O  D . . . _ Q  in  u  s 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER  Heavy  duty  »8  Pumps 
7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  V  inlet  —  1 '  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check,  S  1  1  9  5 

Money  Order,  or  C.O  D .  |  |  in  u  s. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Oeep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO  3IA  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  i 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get  j 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  j 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t  . 


Cs&ttseugr  Tools  For  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  ‘ 
use.  Save  your  back  in  Farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

$2  95  up_ 

VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  56,  PA. 
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substantial  capital  outlays  and  many 
months  before  they  begin  to  pay 
back.  In  truth,  cushioning  lower 
prices  with  lower  costs  should  be 
recognized  as  a  method  which  is 
neither  easy  nor  quick  for  farmers 
who  elect  to  use  it.  But  the  pay-back 
is  there  for  those  who  do. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  farmers 
should  avoid  allowing  production 
problems  to  divorce  them  from  an 
alert,  aggressive  interest  in  ' market¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  the  immediate  future 
dictates  greater  attention  to  the 
problems  of  milk  marketing  than  at 
any  time  since  the  mid-’30’s.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  operation  of 
Federal  and  State  marketing  pro¬ 
grams,  like  the  Federal  order  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  cooperatives  which 
farmers  have  organized  to  improve 
their  marketing  position.  In  both 
areas,  there  is  and  will  be  business 


which  should  receive  the  first  pri¬ 
ority  in  time,  interest  and  under¬ 
standing, 

In  periods  of  declining  prices, 
farmers  are  often  urged  to  devote 
their  attention  to  production  alone. 
This  advice  ignores  several  funda¬ 
mentals.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
fact  that  income,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  the  product  of  production  times 
price.  In  fact,  cooperatives  and 
Federal  order  programs  were  origin¬ 
ally  established  by  farmers  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  price  in 
the  farm  income  equation.  Farmers 
should  continue  to  use  the  tools  they 
shaped  to  protect  their  income.  But 
their  successful  use,  particularly  in 
the  present  period,  demands  vigi¬ 
lant  attention  and  patient  participa¬ 
tion.  Their  capacity  to  work  for  the 
farmer  should  be  protected  and  en¬ 
larged.  This  is  his  best  assurance  of 
fair  milk  pricing  in  his  hour  of  need. 

\  Donald  J.  Lehman 


Dairymen’s  Needs: 

Less  Shackles ,  Better  Leaders 


The  letter,  signed  H.  S.  W.,  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  N.  Y.,  published  in  the 
May  15  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  is  one  that  should  have  the 
concentrated  attention  of  all  dairy 
fanners.  His  problem  is  well  and 
simply  stated  by  H.  S.  W.,  and  the 
road  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  is 
indicated  quite  clearly  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sub-paragraphs  in  his  letter: 
1.  “Something  must  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  fluid  milk”;  2.  “The 
industry  is  not  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  fluid  milk,  so  the 
producers  will  have  to  be”;  and  3. 
“Fluid  milk  sales  in  greater  volume 
at  fair  prices  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  is  the  answer.” 

Dairy  farmers  realize  that  as  milk 
producers  they  stand  alone;  they 
have  no  allies  in  their  war  for 
economic  survival,  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  exploited,  as  is  the 
consuming  public,  by  milk  handlers, 
processors  and  manufacturers.  We 
know  that  we  stand  alone  and,  until 
we  organize,  develop  leaders  and 
work  with  each  other  and  cooperate 
with  our  leaders,  we  will  always  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  The  de¬ 
fenseless,  unorganized  individual 
who  does  all  the  hard  work,  is  also 
the  one  who  takes  all  the  risk, 
furnishes  most  of  the  capital  and  re¬ 
ceives  what  is  left  after  the  others 
have  satisfied  their  every  want  and 
whim,  including  double  pay  after  40 
hours  work. 

H.  S.  W.  indicates  that  he  has 
failed  to  find  leaders  to  muster  dairy 
farmers  and  lead  them  out  of  this 
morass  of  discouragement  and  de¬ 
spair. 

However,  do  not  delude  yourself, 
the  men  capable  of  exercising  all 
the  leadership  any  situation  demands 
are  here  and  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  do  the  job.  Every  milkshed  has 
among  the  strong  characters  who 
operate  the  dairy  farms  men  of  in¬ 
telligence,  foresight,  industry  and 
education  who  will,  when  called  and 
when  they  feel  they  have  the  back¬ 
ing  and  support  of  their  neighbors, 
develop  into  real  farm  leaders. 

To  call  such  men  into  action,  we 
need  a  simple  organization  in  each 
locality,  an  opportunity  for  farmers, 
and  only  farmers,  to  meet  and  dis¬ 
cuss  with  other  farmers  —  free  from 
all  outside  influence  and  advice,  the 
problems  common  to  all  of  them. 
From  such  meetings  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  men  will  contact  men  from  other 
groups;  discussions  will  define  the 
problems  and  indicate  the  roads  to 
logical  solutions.  From  such  meet¬ 
ings  individuals  will  emerge  who 
have  the  ability  to  think  straight  and 
to  think  through  each  problem,  and 
who  will  convince  others  that  they 
can  so  think.  Then,  my  friends,  you 
have  your  leader  and  leaders,  not 


off  the  shelf  but  specially  tailored 
for  the  job  of  elevating  this  dairy 
business.  In  my  opinion  they  will 
soon  convince  us  that  our  job  does 
not  stop  at  production,  however 
efficiently  we  may  produce;  but  that 
it  is  an  important  part  of  our  job 
to  get  our  products  to  the  consumer 
at  a  price  such  that  he  will  be  able 
to  buy  all  that  we  can  produce. 

This  is  from  a  dairy  farmer  look¬ 
ing  for  other  dairy  farmers  who  do 
not  like  what  they’ve  got  and  want 
to  do  something  about  it.  t.  o.  m. 


The  letters  from  Mrs.  J.  M.  H.  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  S.  W.  of 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  May  15 
issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  are  relevant 
enough  to  make  us  look  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  northeastern  dairy  farm¬ 
er’s  struggle  for  his  proper  due.  Here 
is  one  plan  which  may  make  this 
possible. 

Personal  contact  with  all  dairy 
farmers  in  our  area  is  as  important 
and  desirable  as  it  is  impossible  for 
these  farmers.  However,  if  even  a 
handful  of  farmers  started  a  chain 
correspondence,  contact  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  flood  all  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  the  most  thunderous  dairy 
farm  voice  since  dairy  cows  stepped 
out  of  the  Ark. 

The  most  pressing  current  issue 
must  first  be  decided  upon  and  so 
stated  with  the  help  of  our  paper, 
The  Rural  J'Iew  Yorker,  and  its 
readers.  Secondly,  every  dairy  farmer 
with  the  slightest  spark  of  survival 
will  copy  and  send  this  message  to 
his  representative  in  Washington  and 
Albany  on,  let  us  say,  five  postal 
cards  and  addressed  to  these  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Then,  the  farmer  chooses 
five  other  dairy  farmers  and  mails 
each  of  them  a  postal  card,  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  with  a  note  request¬ 
ing  them  to  fill  out  and  address  five 
postal  cards  in  the  same  way  as  the 
one  they  have  received  from  him. 
The  farmer  signs  and  mails  the 
postal  card  he  has  received,  sends 
out  five  more  cards  to  five  more 
farmers,  and  so  contact  is  established. 

No  bother,  no  fuss,  but  a  steady 
stream  of  live  correspondence  which 
will  help  unite  the  most  disappointed 
group  in  the  world — the  American 
dairy  farmer. 

Just  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
drastically  vital  need  for  dairy 
farmers  to  protect  themselves  by 
sticking  together,  how  many  dairy- 
farmers  realize  that  most  regional 
creameries  have  a  gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  they  will  not  accept 
one  another’s  producers? 

If  we  dairy  farmers  wait  long 
enough,  just  talking  and  not  doing, 
we’ll  have  shackles  around  our  souls 
as  well  as  on  our  milk  cans. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  s.  g. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KEEP  YOUR  FLOCK  EATING  — 

When  feed  intake  drops  so  does  I 
consumption  of  Riboflavin,  \ 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Feed  Red  f 
Rose  TC  as  "first  aid”  to  keep  ) 
appetites  high  and  to  supply  f 
the  nutrients  needed  to  throw  f 
off  infection. 


Chickens  As  a  Sideline 


A  friend  of  mine  used  to  keep  a 
few  hens,  just  as  a  sideline  to  his 
pigs.  Because  he  enjoyed  feeding 
pigs,  they  throve  and  grew.  But  he 
made  the  mistake  of  placing  the  few 
hens  he  had  in  the  same  category, 
that  is,  feeding  them  only  the  excess 
garbage  on  the  place.  He  could  not 
understand  why  they  laid  so  well 
during  the  Summer,  but  so  scantily 
in  Winter.  Frankly,  this  man  gave 
little  thought  to  what  he  hoped 
would  pay  his  bills.  He  would  throw 
the  birds  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  in 
the  afternoon,  or  any  other  time  con¬ 
venient  to  him.  Because  he  took 
pride  in  his  hogs,  though,  his  vigil¬ 
ance  over  their  welfare  paid  off,  not 


Whether  raised  as  a  sideline  or  as 
a  main  farming  enterprise,  poultry 
meat  and  eggs  make  up  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  family  table  menu.  These 
'plump  Silver  cross  pullets  are  part  of 
the  flock  of  some  1.500  birds  kept 
on  the  97-acre  farm  of  Albert 
Bennett,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

only  in  ribbons,  but  in  a  neat  profit. 

This  man,  you  would  say,  was  a 
good  hog  man,  but  had  no  business 
keeping  chickens.  But,  eventually, 
the  hog  market  glutted  and,  looking 
for  another  source  of  income,  this 
man  for  the  first  time  gave  serious 
thought  to  why  chickens  lay — or  do 
not  lay.  As  he  laid  plans  to  convert 
the  hog  houses  into  laying  quarters, 
he  began  to  study  all  the  angles. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  hens  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  in  former  years, 
he  adapted  his  knowledge,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  birds  with  sufficient  and 
proper  ingredients  all  through  the 
year.  By  expending  the  same  amount 
of  energy  on  his  hens  as  he  former¬ 
ly  did  on  the  hogs,  he  came  up  with 
the  answer:  no  matter  what  the  side¬ 
line  may  be,  results  are  always  in  i 
proportion  to  the  interest  invested 
in  it. 

Feed  Is  First,  Then  Management 

For  a  dozen  hens,  or  a  thousand, 
if  eggs  are  the  goal,  proper  nutrients 
are  most  important;  and  secondly 
comes  management.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  good  stock  to  begin  with.  1 1 
still  yearn  to  see  a  flock  of  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  which  a  few  stringers  can- ; 
not  be  found. 

Naturally,  many  farmers  are  in 
the  situation  of  that  hog  raiser.  Very 
tew  farmers  figure  in  their  labor;  I 
know  that  I  do  not.  If  I  did,  I  am 
afraid  I  would  have  to  look  for  other 
fields  in  which  to  make  a  living.  As 
is>  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
Plan  and  work  on  a  long  term  basis, 
fnue,  in  comparing  my  actual  labor 
hours  with  that  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  I  am  way  ahead — but, ' 
nnn,  it  is  foolish,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  such  a  comparison,  for  the  two 
wnl  never  meet. 

I  have  known  several  to  whom  a 
^mall  flock  of  chickens  was  merely  a 
sideline,  who  eventually  made  of  it 
‘heir  main  source  of  livelihood.  It 
a  depends  on  avoiding  the  most 
common  mistakes  while  in  the  em- 
jyo  stage.  It  certainly  will  not  pay 
’.either  as  a  sideline  or  main  occu- 
P'dion,  if  an  e a sy  dollar  is  the  goal. 

19,  1954 


One  can  make  a  more  comfortable 
living,  say,  in  selling  refrigerators — 
if  that  is  what  he  likes  to  do. 

Any  farmer  raising  chickens  on  the 
side  will  often  discover  that  the 
grain  he  grows  pulls  him  through 
high  feed  prices.  Where  straw  is 
used,  oats  can  be  use  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Although  chickens  need  very 
little  fibre,  a  certain  amount  of  it 
is  good  for  them.  Many  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  I  told  them  that  2,000  lay¬ 
ers  will  clean  up  nearly  800  bushels 
through  the  season.  Many  have  the 
delusion  that  they  can  feed  a  large 
flock  from  a  score  of  acres  planted 
to  small  grains.  Several  seasons,  I 
tried  planting  my  whole  tillable  area 
to  grain,  but  it  fell  far  short  of 
supplying  my  flock,  even  though  not 
one  kernel  was  ground.  One  thousand 
hens  will  eat  nearly  300  pounds  daily; 
that  is  nearly  five  tons  per  month! 
Double  the  amount  of  birds,  and  you 
need  4,000  bushels  a  year.  At  50 


bushels  per  acre,  which  is  high  for 
wheat  you  would  need  90  or  100 
acres.  However,  som£  have  tried  and 
are  doing  a  fine  job. 

Do  not  make  the  usual  mistake  of 
investing  pennies  and  expecting 
dollars.  Like  in  any  other  field,  the 
competition  is  terrific,  with  the  small 
margins  of  profit  disappearing  at 
times  of  unfavorable  ratios  between 
feed  costs  and  egg  prices.  As  in  the 
hog  business,  the  turnover  is  so  fast 
that,  unless  one  knows  the  angles 
and  gets  set  for  it,  disaster  comes 
surprisingly  unexpected.  Take,  for 
instance,  mortality:  A  few  decades 
ago,  chicken  men  were  worried  only 
about  pullorum  and  T.  B.  Now  we 
have  to  keep  posted  on  many  new 
ailments  which,  of  late,  have  plagued 
the  chicken  grower.  Bronchitis  is 
simply  taken  care  of,  if  the  young 
birds  are  exposed  to  it,  but  to  vaccin¬ 
ate  against  all  the  others,  like  New¬ 
castle,  takes  a  lot  of  handling. 

This  is  not  meant  to  discourage 
anyone;  it  is  the  true  picture,  as  I 
see  it.  Who  knows,  I  myself  might 


some  day  want  to  go  into  raising 
hogs;  and  similar  advice,  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  could  prevent  errors  in 
judgment.  I  have  found  through  ex¬ 
perience  that  opportunities  exist  in 
every  field  of  endeavor;  chicken  rais¬ 
ing  is  no  exception.  I  have  made 
many  mistakes  and  will  make  many 
more,  but  if  I  was  to  start  all  over 
again,  I  would  get  myself  a  few  good 
farm  magazines,  become  a  member 
of  some  poultry  organization,  attend 
all  the  meetings  I  could  and  profit 
by  both  common  and  special 
knowledge  obtained  from  them. 

I  would  plan  the  housing,  invest 
in  equipment  and  so  on.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  chick  would  not  deter  my 
buying  the  number  I  should  need, 
and  I  would  allocate  an  honest  por¬ 
tion  of  my  time  to  the  venture— even 
if  it  was  to  be  a  sideline.  Surely,  if 
I  could  raise  prize  hogs,  and  love 
it,  cttiekens  would  not  prove  much 
different.  In  simple  terms,  nothing 
is  really  difficult  to  the  man  who 
loves  his  chosen  work. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


ROSE  TC  F eed  is 
First  Aid”  Plus  in  a  Feed  Sacfe 


Red  Rose  TC  Feed  is  the  new  get  well  feed 
that  helps  guard  against  costly  disease  at  the 
first  danger  signs.  A  special  diet  for  short-term 
feeding,  Red  Rose  TC  Feed  goes  to  work  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  high  antibiotic,  mineral  and 
vitamin  level  to  increase  appetites  and  maintain  natural  body  vigor  until 
the  birds  throw  off  infection. 

Scientifically  compounded  Red  Rose  TC  Feed  gives  you  a  first  line  of 
defense  against  Blue  Comb,  Air-Sac  Infection  and  other  respiratory 
ailments.  1  he  extra-high  nutrition  level  helps  overcome  temporary  appetite 
and  production  slumps. 

John  U.  Truslow,  General  Manager  of  Trusloiv  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md ., 
America’s  oldest  breeding  farm,  uses  Red  Rose  TC  for  his  own  6000  bird  flock, 
and  recommends  TC  to  all  flock  owners,  "For  Blue  Comb,  Enteritis  or  respir¬ 
atory  infections .” 


Send  for  Valuable  Poultry  Kit! 

Find  out  more  about  Red 
Rose  TC.  Send  for  facts  on 
"First  Aid”  Nutrition  and 
helpful  Egg  Production 
Handbook  .  .  .  send  25c  or 
get  them  free  at  your  Red 
Rose  Dealer. 


Hen#  Rose 


(Fualafifeed  Feed#- 
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-  GOSLINGS,  WHITE  OR  TOULOUSE  - 

Sexed  if  desired.  Hatching  thousands.  Low  prices. 
HI-LO  FARMS  HATCHERY,  BRUNSWICK,  OHIO 


PILGRIMS:  Guaranteed  Pure,  Only  Geese  Showing 
sex  at  birth.  Adults  $7.50.  Matured  Goslings  $3.75. 
LEAVITT.  417,  ASSINIPPI,  MASS. 


concrete 


would  be  best  to  first  try  just  one 
section  of  cages  to  see  how  it  works 
out  for  you. 


Combs  Are  Purplish 

My  hens  are  sick.  They  just  set 
around,  kind  of  listless,  and  their 
combs  have  turned  purplish  on  the 
edges.  This  condition  has  just 
started.  What  do  you  think  it  is,  and 
what  should  I  do  about  it?  f.  r. 

From  your  description,  the  disease 
could  be  the  disease  known  as  blue 
comb,  but  it  also  could  be  due  to 
some  digestive  upset  or  poison  of 
some  type.  If  you  are  sure  that  your 
birds  have  not  been  exposed  to  any 
condition  that  would  lead  you  to  sus¬ 
pect  something  wrong  with  the  feed, 
you  probably  can  assume  that  blue 
comb  is  the  trouble.  Regardless  of 
the  actual  cause,  a  good  treatment 
would  be  to  feed  some  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  two  tablespoonsful  to  one 
gallon  of  water  for  half  a  day  only. 
Reduce  grain  feeding  that  afternoon 
by  half  the  usual  amount.  Your 
young  chicks  may  show  the  same 
condition  at  most  any  time.  If  so, 
give  them  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
treatment.  There  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  giving  the  treatment  until 
you  saw  some  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  however. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
there  is  no  definite  answer.  Infec¬ 
tions  are  spread  by  rats,  dogs,  cats, 
wild  birds  and,  of  course,  dirty  feed 
bags  or  chicken  crates.  Disease  often 
gets  where  no  one  can  see  any  good 
reason.  Wind  may  blow  dirt  and  dust 
from  one  flock  to  another,  spreading 
infections. 


Loyers  in  Cages 

Have  been  thinking  of  switching 
my  layers  From  a  i-egular  poultry 
house  to  cages.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  idea?  f.  e.  h. 

Layers  may  be  kept  successfully  in 
cages  12  by  18  inches  in  size.  The 
birds  will  thrive  and  produce  as 
many  eggs  as  though  they  were  on 
the  floor,  provided  they  are  properly 
fed  and  cared  for.  Culling  is  easier 
and  more  accurate  with  birds  in 
cages.  However,  the  investment  per 
bird  is  greater  with  layers  in  cages 
and  the  operating  costs  are  higher. 
Heat  must  be  supplied  in  very  cold 
weather  and  the  batteries  kept  in 
repair.  My  personal  opinion  leans  to 
floor  management  in  preference  to 
cages,  all  factors  considered,  but 
much  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  One 
fact  is  clear  in  cage  operation:  you 
should  hatch  chicks  at  least  twice, 
if  not  three  times,  a  year  and  be  in 
a  position  to  have  some  good  young 
pullets  to  replace  those  culled  out  as 
poor  layers.  In  California,  where 
cages  are  used  quite  successfully,  a 
good  manager  will  fill  his  cages  at 
least  twice  a  year  with  replace¬ 
ments.  Empty  cage  space  defeats  the 
main  advantage  of  the  system,  and 
you  should  plan  accordingly.  It 


Grazing  and  Managing 
Geese 

I  intend  to  get  some  geese  to  grow 
during  the  next  grazing  season 
What  are  your  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  their  needs? 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  w, 

Geese  will  eat  all  the  common 
weeds  and  grasses  when  they  first 
start  to  grow  and  are  in  a  tender 
stage.  Berry  bushes .  and  other  types 
of  plants  are  not  to  their  liking  but, 
if  too  many  geese  are  pastured  on  a 
given  area,  these  other  plants  may 
be  damaged.  In  the  early  Spring,  one 
may  be  able  to  pasture  up  to  25  geese 
per  acre,  but  this  number  will  need 
to  be  reduced  to  10  or  less  as  the 
season  progresses,  depending  on 
rainfall,  quality  of  pasture,  size  of 
geese,  etc.  You  will  have  to  judge 
the  situation  as  it  develops  under 
your  own  conditions.  If  the  pasture 
becomes  poor,  some  extra  feeding 
will  be  necessary,  using  whole  corn 
once  a  day  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  goose.  Where 
grass  becomes  dried  up  entirely, 
geese  should  be  fed  growing  mash  or 
pellets  of  the  same  type  used  for 
rearing  chickens.  Fences  four  feet 
high  usually  keep  geese  confined  un¬ 
less  feed  becomes  scarce  or  the  geese 
are  on  a  hillside  which  enables  them 
to  fly  easily  over  the  fence  on  the 
down  slope.  Under  such  conditions, 
clip  the  flight  feathers  on  one  wing; 
this  throws  the  bird  off  balance. 


Sexed  Ducklings 

Can  ducklings  be  sexed  in  the 
same  manner  as  baby  chicks?  If  so, 
how  may  this  be  done?  k.  b. 

Ducklings  can  be  sexed  in  the 
same  manner  as  baby  chicks.  They 
may  be  done  when  day-old  or  equally 
as  well  when  they  are  somewhat 
older.  A  small  pink  enlargement  in¬ 
dicating  the  male  can  be  noted  in 
the  cloaca  if  it  is  opened  slightly, 
which  usually  is  the  case  when  sex- 
ing.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  or  had 
any  experience  along  this  line,  you 
should  contact  some  chick  sexer.  The 
older  stock  will  show  this  difference: 
in  the  drakes  some  of  the  tail 
feathers  will  curl  up  in  a  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  manner,  whereas  this  dis¬ 
tinguishing  point  is  not  at  all  notice¬ 
able  on  the  ducks. 


Signs  of  Non-Laying 

What  are  some  of  the  common 
signs  shown  when  a  hen  is  not  lay¬ 
ing?  w.  K.  M. 

Your  non-laying  hens  will  have 
small,  shrunken  combs,  and  the  space 
between  the  lay  bones  or  pelvic 
bones  in  the  rear  will  only  be  about 
the  width  of  one  finger.  These  bones 
spread  wide  apart  when  the  hen  is  in 
laying  condition,  to  a  three  or  four 
finger  width. 


Giant  Pekins  $25.00-100.  Superior 
Strain  White  Indian  Runners  $30.00, 
Standard  Strain  $25.00,  Fawns  $28.00.  Rouens  50c  ea. 


Aylesburys,  Blue  and  Black 
Giant  Buffs  40c.  Toulouse, 
Goslings.  Brahma  and  Black 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM, 


Swedish,  Cayugas  75c. 
White,  Brown  China 
Giant  Chicks.  Circular. 
DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  From  Quality 
Breeders,  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS,  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
28c  each:  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delaware 

New  Hampshtre8.  Bock- 

Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beautl- 
Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 
LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 


PULLETS 


ful 


XJ .  J.VX,  J^clULULi,  !■  - - 

Ed.  Koerner  of  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  uses  a  low-cost  feed  bin  to  save  tnM 
and  effort  in  caring  for  his  four  pens  of  1,500  pullet  chicks  being  grown  i 
the  30x32-foot  barn  basement.  The  bin,  which  cost  $23.50  for  materia  , 
holds  1,500  pounds  of  feed  and  is  filled  from  the  floor  above  which  is 

ground  level  on  the  north  side. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE® 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  Large,  fast  growing,  husky. 
$1.50.  We  pay  shipping  costs  4  or  more.  R.  D. 
SNIVELY,  WILSON  HILL,  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


More  Eggs— Less  Work  with  a 


poultry 

house 


“I’LL  PRODUCE  BETTER 
EGGSHELLS  AT  LOWER 
COST  ...  If  You  Feed  Me  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals.”  Why  buy 
2  when  1  will  do  ?  Lime  Crest  Cal¬ 
cite  Crystals  cost  less  than  shell 
and  grit,  do  the  work  of  both.  Sup¬ 
ply  vital  trace  minerals  too.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-8  ,  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


FOR  FOOTINGS, 


FOR  WALLS 


For  Superb  Eating  this  Fall  and  Winter 

ORDER  YOUR 
JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
STARTED  CAPONS  NOW 

For  Free  Folder  and  Price  List  Write  Today  to: 

MIDWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY 

P.  O.  BOX  71-R,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J.  Phone:  144 


Broad  breasted  White  Holland 

POULTS  100  UP:  75  CENTS  EACH 
HATCHING  EGGS.  U.S.  MASS.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
ANDY’S  TURKEY  FARM  * 

CONCORD  ROAD.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


Photograph  courtesy  of  Portland  Cement  Association 


A  good  all-weather  poultry 
house  pays.  Cool  and  comfort¬ 
able  in  summer,  warm  and  dry 
in  winter,  it  keeps  flocks  active 
and  healthy — helps  maintain 
high  egg  production  the 
year  round. 

The  best  all-weather  poultry 
house  is  built  with  concrete 
and  concrete  units.  It  is  easy 
to  clean,  costs  practically  noth¬ 
ing  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 


will  last  a  lifetime.  Rats  and 
weasels  can’t  get  in,  poultry 
parasites  are  easier  to  control.  - 
What’s  more,  an  all-concrete 
poultry  house  is  fireproof. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  plan  this  and  other 
money-making,  money-saving 
concrete  farm  improvements. 
See  him  next  time  you’re 
in  town. 


FLOOR  AND  ROOF 

120  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
12  cu.  yds.  sand 
1614  cu,  yds.  gravel 
or 

21  cu.  yds.  ready-mix  concrete 

•  •  # 

17  precast  reinforced  concrete 
roof  joists,  10"  deep  x  19'  4"  long 


Write  for  our  Special  Prices  on  Standard  Chicks  and 
Day  Old  Chicks.  We  have  the  Mt,  Hope  strain  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
crosses  Rock  Red  and  the  Red  Rock  (sex  Link).  Ask 
for  our  free  16  page  illustrated  Book.  We  give 
year  around  services  and  pay  all  Postage. 

C.  P.  Leister  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


poults  MEAD0WBR00K  ducklings 

PA.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BELTSVILLE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U.S.  D.A.  —  63«t 
IMPERIAL  MAM.  PEKIN  Ducklings  $28.00-100 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  II,  Pa. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a  concrete  poultry 
house  (20'  x  40')  like  this  with  these  materials: 


14  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
1.5  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 
1210  8''x8''xl6"  regular  concrete 
blocks 

44  8"x8"xl6"  steel  sash  blocks 
44  8"x8"x8"  steel  sash  blocks 
52  8"x8"x8'' corner  return  blocks 
144  4"x8"xl6"  partition  concrete 
blocks 

8  8"x  8''  reinforced  concrete  lin¬ 
tels  4'  long 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  D.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  liva¬ 
bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  I 
Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots.  I 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
H1LLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-J  , 


428 


Feeds  for  Ranged  Pullets 


Pullets  on  range  can  withstand 
considerable  abuse  and  apparently 
come  through  in  fairly  good  shape, 
but  that  does  not  infer  that  one 
should  deliberately  make  life  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  possible  for  them.  As  far  as 
feed  is  concerned,  at  the.  New  Jersey 
Station  we  have  reared  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  on  all-mash  diets,  pel¬ 
lets,  all  grain  and  no  mash,  as  well 
as  on  free  choice  of  grain  and  mash. 
When  using  all-mash,  we  had  pi’otein 
levels  ranging  from  12  to  20  per  cent. 
The  significant  thing  about  it  is  that 
we  reared  good  pullets  under  all 
these  systems. 

What  is  just  as  important  as  the 
protein  percentage  of  the  feed  is  the 
amount  of  feed  available  for  the 
pullets.  We  have  usually  allowed 
them  all  the  feed  they  would  eat  and, 
where  there  was  ample  range,  they 
soon  adjusted  their  appetites  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  needs.  When  we  re¬ 
stricted  the  feed,  the  birds  utilized 
the  range  to  a  greater  extent,  but 
their  development  was  slowed  down. 
This,  in  itself,  has  not  been  detri¬ 
mental,  however;  a  program  limiting 
the  feed  supply  to  mash  or  pellets  in 
the  morning  and  a  full  quantity  of 
grain  at  night  has  much  merit.  Under 
such  a  plan,  the  mash  may  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  layer  mash,  fed  each  morning  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  pounds  for 
each  100  pullets.  Layer  pellets  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  mash;  they 
'  can  be  scattered  on  the  ground,  thus 
saving  not  only  hoppers  but  labor  as 
well.  Limiting  the  pellets  to  five 
pounds  a  day  makes  it  possible  to 
scatter  them  on  the  ground  even  on 
rainy  days — the  birds  will  eat  them 
up  quickly  so  that  they  will  not  stay 
long  enough  to  disintegrate  in  the 
moisture.  With  such  a  scheme,  the 
grain  should  be  fed  as  late  in  the 
afternoon  as  possible  and  an\ply 
enough  to  satisfy  the  birds. 

This  is  where  some  judgment  is 
necessary  because  the  amount  of 
grain  to  be  fed  will  increase  week 
by  week  as  the  pullets  develop.  It  is 


difficult  to  state  an  exact  amount,  but 
it  will  approximate  10  pounds  daily 
with  pullets  12  weeks  old,  14  pounds 
daily  with  pullets  16  weeks  old  and 
18  pounds  a  day  with  20-week-old 
pullets.  If  in  doubt,  provide  a  hopper 
of  ‘grain  and  a  hopper  of  layer  mash 
and  let  the  pullets  eat  as  they  please. 
They  will  not  disappont  you  on  this 
schedule. 

Of  more  importance  than  feed  is 
the  care  of  the  range  itself.  In  May, 
the  grass  invariably  gets  ahead  of 
the  pullets  and  it  must  be  mowed.  A 
repeat  mowing  will  be  needed  about 
four  weeks  later.  After  that,  mowing 
will  depend  on  weather  conditions, 
the  feeding  system,  the  type  of  grass 
and  the  number  of  birds  per  acre. 
Grass  six  to  eight  inches  long  is  of 
no  use  to  poultry  so,  when  it  reaches 
that  stage,  it  should  be  mowed  again. 
Of  course,  a  good  range  should  be 
well-drained  and  provide  a  little 
shade — just  enough  for  the  young 
pullets,  but  not  enough  to  result  in 
damp,  wet'  areas  without  sunshine. 
Trees  that  are  trimmed  rather  high 
provide  almost  an  ideal  environment 
if  they  are  scattered  here  and  there 
and  not  concentrated  in  one  spot. 

Next  in  importance  to  feeding  and 
watering  the  birds  and  caring  for  the 
range  is  shelter  for  the  pullets;  they 
must  be  provided  protection  but  with 
ample  ventilation  and  good  sanitary 
conditions.  Shelters  should  have  two 
feet  or  more  of  air  space  above  the 
backs  of  the  birds  and,  of  course,  be 
open  at  each  end.  One  hundred  pul- 
letes  per  shelter  are  better  than 
larger  units.  All  buildings  should  be 
mite-proof  (painted  with  carboline- 
um)  and  the  flock  treated  for  lice 
early  in  the  Summer. 

Certain  troubles  are  almost  inevit¬ 
able  on  range  —  losses  from  foxes, 
hawks,  weasels,  dogs,  even  humans 
at  times.  Good  care  can  keep  them  at 
a  minimum,  however,  and  one  who 
has  pullets  on  range  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  alert  if  good  results  are  to 
be  secured.  C.  S.  Platt 


Watch  the  Poultry  Pennies 


Losses  calculated  in  pennies  very 
quickly  add  up  to  losses  in  dollars. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  detect 
the  leaks  through  which  the  pennies 
disappear.  Sometimes,  someone  not 
collected  with  the  immediate  busi¬ 
ness  can  see  leaks  more  accurately 
than  those  intimately  concerned. 

Some  leaks  were  observed  in  1953 
that  might  be  plugged  in  1954: 

1.  On  one  poultry  farm  where  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  chickens  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  each  week,  prepackaged  and 
sold  on  an  oven-ready  or  eviscerated 
weight  basis,  a  small  loss  on  each 
bird  was  observed.  The  people  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  heads  of  the  birds  in  the 
first  step  in  evisceration  were  using 
a  cleaver  and  cutting  through  the 
neck  somewhere  near  the  head.  After 
observing  the  approximate  point  at 
which  the  cut  was  made,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  repeated  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  the  loss  of  legal  edible  por¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  neck  left  at¬ 
tached  to  the  head  was  removed  at 
the  point  of  the  head’s  attachment  to 
the  neck.  The  amount  of  the  neck 
usually  thrown  away  was  weighed, 
and  it  was  learned  that  an  average 
loss  of  seven  cents  per  bird  was 
being  absorbed  by  the  owner.  The 
previous  week  552  birds  had  been 
sold,  indicating  that  he  had  thrown 
away  $38.64.  In  addition,  it  is  easier 
and  quicker,  after  practice,  to  re¬ 
move  the  head  where  it  joins  the 
neck.  Imagine  the  difference  where 
the  cut  is  made,  and  its  effect  upon 
returns,  when  heavy  roasters  or 
turkeys  are  sold  on  an  eviscerated 
weight  basis. 

2.  A  sharp  knife  makes  a  big 
difference.  In  a  poultry  farm  process- 
lug  room  the  difference  that  good 
tools  make  was  brought  sharply  to 
the  attention  of  the  owner.  An  em¬ 


ployee  was  timed  while  cutting  up 
fowl  for  fricassee.  He  was  using  a 
fair  knife  upon  which  he  used  a 
steel  four  times  during  the  hour.  He 
was  unaware  that  he  was  being 
timed.  When  a  good  knife,  properly 
ground,  was  supplied  and  a  good 
steel  used,  the  output  was  increased 
by  four  birds  per  hour.  Pennies 
saved  over  a  period  of  time  mean 
substantial  dollars. 

3.  A  cut  made  improperly  costs 
money.  In  a  poultry  processing  room 
where  poultry  parts  were  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  poultry  meat  being 
processed,  two  cuts  on  each  bird 
lost  money.  In  the  act  of  removing 
the  wings  from  fryers,  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  breast  meat  was  re¬ 
moved  at  the  same  time.  With  chick¬ 
en  wings  selling  at  35  cents  per 
pound  and  chicken  breasts  at  95 
cents  per  pound,  a  properly  made 
cut  meant  five  cents  per  bird  to  the 
owner.  Once  the  proper  cut  was 
learned,  there  was  no  loss  in  time 
over  the  former  slip-shod  method. *  1 2 

R.  Stockbridge  i 


When  hay  is  mow  cured,  ventilation 
system  with  drying  racks  must  be 
used.  These  drying  racks  have  proved 
satisfactory  at  the  college  farm, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  -  DAIRY  -  5T0CK 


As  a  turkey  grower,  you  can’t  afford  to  take  chances. 
You  have  a  substantial  investment  in  your  turkeys  by 
the  time  they  are  placed  on  a  growing  ration. 

During  the  growing  period,  use  a  feed  backed  by  a 
reputation  for  quality.  Feed  a  growing  ration  you  can 
count  on  for  rapid  growth,  efficient  feed  conversion 
and  premium  quality. 

This  summer  protect  your  investment  with  Wirth- 
more.  Grow  top  quality  birds  on  Wirthmore  Turkey 
Growing  Ration. 


GROWING 

RATION 


Your  free  copy  of  our  nei 
page  book,  “Turkeys,  Mar 
ment  and  Marketing”,  ma 
obtained  by  writing  Wirthi 
Feeds,  Malden  48,  Mass. 


WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  Oil  AH,  N.  Y. 


For  complete  facts  about  Wirthmore 
Turkey  Rations  see  your  Wirthmore 
dealer,  or  write  to  the  address  below 
that  is  nearest  you. 

WIRTHMORE 


Order  Now! 

This  proven  strain  has  been  making  profits  for 
poultrymen  for  well  over  50  years!  They  live  well, 
grow  fast,  dress  clean,  have  premium  meat  quality 
and  high  egg  production. 

PRICE  $15.  PER  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR  &  PRICES 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  '‘ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


mWlNHIMGEgg&Broiler 

STRAIN  WERE  CHICKS 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids, 

Other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest-winning  Silver  & 

Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver 
jK&QEEm Barred:  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross. 

Other  meat  developments.  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS,  Box  F-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


LOTS  OF  EGOS 

D,ni  HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  They  are  vigorous  and  grow 
fast.  Our  pullets  mature 
early  and  uniformly  into  high 
production  persistent  layers 
with  excellent  laying-house 
livability.  Pedigree  bred  for* 
25  years. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whit*  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’* 
Strain  White  Leghorns  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Plion*  21*4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5 _ BEAVER  8PRING8.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &.  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 

HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 
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(deal  for 
Grass  Silage 

Have  you  enough  silo  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  popular  grass  silage? 
Dairy  herds  like  grass  feed.  And  dairy 
farmers  like  the  Harder  for  grass  silage 
because — 

—  the  HARDER  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 

is  specially  constructed  to  serve  perfectly 
for  silage.  The  extra  heavy  hooping  of  a 
Harder  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
extreme  pressures  of  grass  silage.  And 
the  famous  Aquastatic  method  provides  a 
stronger,  denser,  more  airtight  interior 
plaster  coating. 

Ves,  a  Harder  is  " Your  Best  Silo  Value "  for 
grass  and  corn  silage . 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  ” Your  Best  Silo  Value.” 
Write  for  literature. 


For  exclusive 

pace-setting  features. •• 

LOOK 
TO 

THE 


fARM‘  ENGINEERED 

BamCleaner 

. . .  built  by  America’s  leading 
BARN  CLEANER  SPECIALISTS 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY* 


Badger  Northland,  Inc.,  Dept  BF-210 
Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:  Piease  send  me: 

□  Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for 
herd  of  . . .  cows. 

□  Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so 
I  can  ask  him  about  Badger’s  EARLY 
ORDER  SAVINGS  program. 

Name. . . . . 

Address.  . . . 

Town . State . 

THERE S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  BARN! 


OREGON®-  he 

YOUR  CHAIN  SAW 
FOR  SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE 


CHIPPER, 

CHISEL, 

CROSSCUT 

CHAINS 

ARMOR-TIP® 
SAWJBARS 
FILE  HOLDERS 
FILES _ 

Depth_Gauges 

CHAIN  VISES 
BREAKERS 


You'll  get  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  from  your  chain  saw, 
no  matter  what  make, 
when  you  OREGON^-IZE 
it  with  an  OREGON  chain 
and  OREGON  accessories. 
Designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  specialists,  these 
OREGON  products  are 
standard  factory  and  re¬ 
placement  equipment  in 
the  chain  saw  field.  Start 
getting  OREGON®-/Z£D 
now. 


SEE  YOUR 
CHAIN  SAW 
DEALER 


Glean  Chimneys  Permanently 

Stops  down  draft  and  Creosote;  prevents 
furnace  explosions — pulsations.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  A  metal  product  that’s 
mailable.  For  free  booklet,  write: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 

7  WILLOW  ST..  DEPT.  A,  LVNN,  MASS. 

Any  Type  Fuel! 


f 


Copyright  1954  by  Or*fo>>  Sow  Chain  Corp. 

OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


881 6  S.  E.  1  7th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


PATENTS 


PATRICK  D. 

842  Columbian  Bldg., 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


BEAVERS 

Washington,  1,  D.  C. 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Here  is  a  trick  used  by  a  fortune 
teller.  The  scheme  is  worked  over 
and  over  again  and  always  some  one 
seems  to  fall  for  it.  The  pattern 
varies  a  little,  but  it  is  the  old 
scheme  of  something  for  nothing, 
and  the  victim  gets  the  nothing. 

New  Yox’k  n.  t. 

A  fortune  teller  advised  a  carpen¬ 
ter  that  she  could  make  his  money 
grow  and  grow.  To  convince  him  she 
asked  for  a  $5.00  bill,  which  she 
turned  into  $10,  and  the  $10  she 
turned  into  $20.  He  confided  that  he 
had  $12,000  in  a  safety  deposit  box 
and  she  assured  him  she  could 
double  it  for  him'.  He  fell  for  the 
story  and  let  the  woman  get  away 
with  his  life’s  savings — the  money  he 
had  saved  for  26  years.  Part 
of  the  argument  the  fortune 
teller  used  to  convince  him  was 
to  tell  him  many  things  that  had 
come  true.  Then  she  asked  for  a  $5.00 
bill,  which  he  gave  her;  she  returned 
it  and  said  her  magic  had  turned  it 
into  a  $10  bill;  the  $10  was  changed 
into  a  $20  bill.  The  magic  was  con¬ 
vincing,  and  at  her  suggestion  the 
carpenter  went  to  his  safety  deposit 
box  and  drew  out  his  money.  She 
took  it;  wrapped  it  in  a  handkerchief, 
which  she  then  sewed  together  se¬ 
curely.  “Don’t  remove  the  money  for 
a  year”  she  told  him.  Time  came 
when  he  needed  the  money  for  an 
aunt’s  burial  expenses  and  he  had 
to  go  to  the  handkerchief  for  what 
he  expected  would  be  $24,000.  What 
he  found  was  a  bundle  of  phony 
money.  This  woman  got  away. 

Another  “flimflam  artist”  has  been 
apprehended  —  in  fact  two  women 
operated  the  trick.  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Blyther  and  Mrs.  Susie  Whitaker  ap¬ 
proached  a  lady  mailing  a  letter  in 
the  Post  Office,  saying  they  had 
found  an  envelope  containing  bonds 
and  money  in  the  amount  of  $1,200, 
which  they  would  share  with  her  if 
she  would  put  up  some  cash  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  good  faith.  The  lady 
was  suspicious,  but  said  she  had  only 
$200  and  might  be  able  to  get  $800 
in  a  little  time.  She  arranged  to  meet 
them  a  few  hours  later  on  a  street 
corner.  However,  instead  she  went 
to  the  police  with  the  story  and  four 
officers  escorted  her  to  the  meeting 
place.  The  two  women  were  arrested. 
It  was  ascertained  they  had  been  re¬ 
leased  on  bail  the  previous  week  in 
New  York  on  similar  charges.  This  is 
an  old  game  and  has  been  referred 
to  many  times.  No  one  is  giving 
something  for  nothing  and  when  the 
bait  of  a  cash  advance  is  offered  for 
the  privilege  of  sharing  in  a  “find”, 
one  should  realize  that  it  is  a  flim¬ 
flam  game. 

Last  Winter  I  purchased  an  iron 
which  I  found  was  defective.  The 
company  offered  to  repair  it,  but  it 
came  back  still  defective.  After  five 
months  of  correspondence  I  wrote 
the  concern  I  was  going  to  report 
the  matter  to  you.  The  next  mail 
brought  a  letter  saying  they  appre¬ 
ciated  me  as  a  customer  even  more 
than  they  respected  you  as  a  paper, 
and  a  new  article  was  sent  at  once. 
The  new  iron  is  fine.  mrs.  m. 

New  York 

Errors  occur  in  the  best  regulated 
concerns.  Delays  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  arise  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
In  trying  to  correct  an  error,  often 
by  some  fatality  a  new  mistake  is 
made,  particularly  in  large  business 
houses  where  different  clerks  handle 
a  complaint.  A  satisfied  customer  is 
an  asset  to  any  concern. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


A  need  has  arisen  for  a  birth  cer¬ 
tificate  and  there  is  no  family  record, 
so  find  it  difficult  to  establish  the 
date.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

New  York  a.  c.  f. 

We  have  many  such  requests  and 
the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  we  are  told, 
gets  as  many  as  10,000  inquiries  a 
month  for  the  information.  Years  ago 
records  were  not  carefully  kept.  In 
some  cases  fire  destroyed  buildings 
in  which  records  were  kept  and  they 
could  not  be  duplicated.  The  federal 
census  began  in  1790  and  since  then 
a  census  has  been  taken  every  10 
years,  but  there  was  no  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  registration  of  births  in 
all  states  prior  to  1920.  A  system  of 
indexing  has  been  set  up  that  is 
very  successful.  The  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  will  check  their  records  for 
individuals.  A  charge  of  $3.00  or 
$4.00  is  made,  and  may  go  higher  if 
the  search  goes  over  two  census 
periods. 

Please  let  me  know  your  opinion 
about  the  enclosed  companies  offer¬ 
ing  stock  in  uranium  mines.  Many 
bought  shares,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  they  are  worth  while  before  I 
spend  any  of  my  money. 

New  York  mrs.  f.  k. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
the  uranium  field  and  many  concerns 
are  offering  stock.  The  majority  say 
frankly  that  the  investment  is  specu¬ 
lative.  If  you  can  speculate  and  grin 
if  or  when  you  lose,  you  may  venture, 
but  it  does  not  appeal  to  us. 

Newspapers  publish  a  warning  on 
the  storm  window  gyps,  saying  in  es¬ 
sence  what  we  have  repeatedly  told 
our  readers.  Beware  of  the  storm 
window  gyps.  These  concerns  offer 
a  storm  window  at  a  ridiculously  low 
cost,  but  what  the  customer  gets  is 
a  salesman  who  talks  him  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  window  at  four  or  five  times 
the  cost  of  the  advertised  one.  This 
is  called  “bait”  advertising.  One  con¬ 
cern  advertised  storm  windows  at 
$10,  including  installation.  This  is 
the  “bait.”  The  company  has  to  col¬ 
lect  $25  to  make  the  customary  150 
per  cent  profit,  so  the  customer  is 
urged  to  sign  up  for  a  “better” 
window  at  $30  or  $40.  It  is  said  the 
salesman  would  get  no  commission, 
and  the  company  no  profit,  unless 
the  customer  were  persuaded  to  buy 
the  more  expensive  window.  The 
practice  is  condemned. 

I  saw  my  first  Rural  in  1920  and 
ran  across  Publisher’s  Desk  and 
noted  the  general  information  you 
gave  and  answers  and  advice  on 
schemes.  I  told  many  about  it  and 
advised  them  to  subscribe  and  al¬ 
ways  write  you  for  advice  before 
sending  money  to  unknown  concerns. 
I  cannot  resist  the  last  inside  page 
to  see  what  you  are  exposing.  We 
always  consult  The  R.  N.  Y.  when¬ 
ever  we  want  to  buy  through  the 
mails.  c.  w. 

New  Jersey 

What  is  meant  by  a  green  thumb? 

Texas  M-  M< 

The  secret  of  the  green  thumb  is 
the  ability  to  see  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  rules  of  gardening  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  facts  on  which  they  are  based. 
These  scientific  facts  are  made  aval  - 
able  to  the  average  gardener  in  terms 
he  can  easily  understand,  together 
with  a  rich  variety  of  practical  hints 
and  new  ideas.  Many  gardenei 
would  find  interesting  information  m 
“The  Secret  of  the  Green  Thumb, 
by  Henry  T.  and  Rebecca  T.  North¬ 
ern.  It  costs  $5.00  and  can  be  bought 
through  us  or  Ronald  Press  Co., 
East  26th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  *• 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Chances  for  a  compromise  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on 
the  question  of  price  supports 
seemed  pretty  much  out  of  the 
window  after  Rep.  Clifford  Hope  (R., 
Kans.),  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  failed  in  a  White 
House  visit  to  secure  any  concessions 
from  the  President  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  failed  equally  in  getting  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Committee  to  budge.  The 
Committee  went  into  the  compromise 
attempt  favoring  an  extension  of  the 
present  rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity 
price  supports  on  the  so-called  farm 
commodities,  while  the  administra¬ 
tion  continued  to  urge  changeover  at 
the  end  of  1954  to  flexible  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  a  75  per  cent  of  parity  to  90 
per  cent  of  parity  range.  Sen.  George 
D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  was 
holding  off  because  his  committee 
lined  up  8-7  for  a  continuation  of  90 
per  cent  of  parity. 

The  House  Committee,  in  addition, 
was  tied  up  on  the  question  of  dis¬ 
position  of  Commodity  Credit  Coi’po- 
ration’s  huge  stocks  of  price  support 
farm  commodities.  The  chief  dis¬ 
agreement  was  on  how  to  get  rid  of 
surplus  dairy  products,  particularly 
butter.  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
told  the  Committee  that  he  could 
not  figure  out  a  means  of  disposing 
of  his  butter  and  asked  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  pass  legislation  directing  him 
how  to  do  the  job.  But  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  as  this  was  written, 
was  having  no  easy  time  of  it. 

On  both  sides  it  still  appeared  like¬ 
ly  that,  whatever  else  was  included 
in  the  bills,  both  would  provide  for 
a  continuation  for  at  least  a  tempo¬ 
rary  period  of  90  per  cent  of  parity 
price  supports  on  the  basics.  It  also 
seemed  that  such  price  supports 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  gaining 
final  passage;  but  Presidential  signa¬ 
ture  appeared  to  be  another  matter 
entirely. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  bringing  self-employed 
operators  of  farms  under  social 
security.  It  is  estimated  that  3,600,- 
000  farmers  will  be  affected,  and  the 
bill  also  takes  into  the  program  an 
.estimated  1,300,000  additional  farm 
workers  who  earn  $200  or  more  in 
any  calendar  year  from  work  on  one 
farm,  or  for  one  farmer. 

Present  taxes  are  two  per  cent  for 
employers  and  two  per  cent  for  em¬ 
ployees.  Farmers  would  deduct  two 
per  cent  from  the  money  they  pay 
hired  hands  and  would  add  another 
two  per  cent  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  For  themselves,  farmers 
would  pay  three  per  cent  of  their 
gross  income  up  to  $4,200,  with  the 
exceptions  noted. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Senate  will  also  pass  the  bilL 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  When  Sheep  Are  Crossbred 

By  Willet  Randall 

•  A  Fence  Built  to  Last 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 

By  Harry  L.  Smith 

•  Undermined  by  Termites? 

By  Louis  Pyenson 

•  Electric  Water  Systems 

By  C.  F.  Craigie,  Jr. 

•  Keep  Your  Livestock  at  Home 

By  Renzo  D.  Bowers 

•  Capons  or  Caponettes? 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


WANT  TO  WORK  OUTDOORS? 

Work  for  a  nationally-known  company!  You  will 
make  a'  better  living  with  greater  security.  We  have 
a  number  of  openings  for  recent  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  If  you  qualify,  you  will  receive  a  brief  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery  and,  if 
you  are  called  into  the  services  after  being  with  the 
company  for  6  months,  you  will  be  given  a  leave 
of  absence  and  a  job  when  you  return.  Write  to: 

MR.  REUMAN, 

BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY, 
STAMFORD,  CONN.,  POR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  iB  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  Cost  of  living  bonus,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hours  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


MILKERS:  De  Laval  machine;  must  strip. 

Apartment  for  married  men,  room  and  board 
for  single  men.  Salary  up  to  $235  per  month; 
six  days  a  week.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  Housekeeper:  White,  middleaged  for 
young  family,  new  home,  all  conveniences, 
pleasant  environment.  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey.  BOX  3601,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WAITRESSES:  Well-established  resort.  Long 
season.  Good  working  remuneration  and 
housing  conditions.  Box  191,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


CARETAKER:  Reliable  couple  for  mid- 

Dutchess  County  estate.  Modern  quarters, 
salary.  BOX  1621,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man,"  boy  or  girl  for 

general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


SOBER,  dependable  man  or  farm  couple  to 
assist  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home,  board, 
pay.  References  required.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  home  in  New  Jersey 
countryside.  Assist  semi-invalid  lady.  No 
children.  Own  room  and  .bath.  Salary  $120  per 
month.  M.  F.  Keating,  213  South  Harrison  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Dairyman  for  small  Jersey  herd; 

also  help  with  farm  work.  Seven  room 
house,  light,  heat,  farm  produce  supplied  plus 
salary.  References  required.  Write  BOX  1021, 
Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Young  girl,  woman;  care  of 
doctor’s  home,  year  old  baby;  in  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Own  room,  modern  conveniences, 
good  salary.  Write  details.  BOX  3801,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MAN:  Steady,  with  small  family  for  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  good  milker  and  general 
farmer.  Modern  apartment.  Future  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  State  age,  references  and 
previous  occupation.  BOX  3800,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARMER  to  operate  26  acre  river  front  farm 
in  -Port  Elizabeth.  Beautiful  home,  ail  con¬ 
veniences.  Salary  and  profit  sharing.  Charles 
McDermott,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  60,  desires  position; 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  3808,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly  with  driver’s 
license.  Able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  3807,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Care  two  small  girls,  own 
room,  Weehawken,  New  Jersey.  BOX 
RNY-301,  221  W.  41st  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


BARN  and  yard  men,  milk  carriers,  wages 
$85  to  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board. 
Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave., 
Union,  New  Jersey. 


OUR  top  representative  is  self-made;  limited 
education,  tireless  worker,  understands 
people;  absolutely  honest  with  everybody  in¬ 
cluding  himself.  Buys  a  new  Cadillac  every 
year.  We’re  looking  for  more  like  him.  New 
York  and  New  England  only,  strictly  com¬ 
mission.  Write  for  test  questions.  Free  coach¬ 
ing,  advertising,  supplies,  if  you  qualify. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Permanent,  own  room;  50 
miles  New  York.  References.  Write  BOX  B, 
East  Islip,  New  York. 


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  middleaged 
woman  who  wants  pleasant  home  as  well 
as  job.  Assist  cook  in  small  boarding  school 
for  retarded  children.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary,  just  ordinary  housewife.  $105  month, 
room  and  board.  Soundview  School,  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  no  smoking  nor 
drinking,  one  interested  in  Ayrshire  cattle; 
could  raise  his  own  herd.  Edward  Wengert, 
Boonville,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Single  reliable  man,  poultry  farm. 

State  experience,  wages  expected,  room  and 
board  furnished.  Parks  Poultry  Farm,  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York. 


ABLE  young  woman,  white,  who  likes 
children,  for  housework.  All  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  no  experience  necessary.  Own  room 
with  bath  and  board,  $150  monthly.  Call  col¬ 
lect  Aslanian,  Manhasset  7-4507  or  write  152 
Aldershot  Lane,  Manhasset,  Long  Island. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300 
plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HELP  Wanted:  Housekeeper  country  house  all 
conveniences.  Two  adults  only.  Must  cook 
and  serve  nicely.  Part  time  help  with  laundry 
and  cleaning.  Own  pleasant  room  and  bath. 
Location  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Good  wages. 
Write  BOX  3812,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  and  attendant.  Male  or 
female,  small  private  psychiatric  hospital, 
experience  preferred,  44  hour  week,  two  weeks 
vacation,  starting  salary  $150-$175  month  plus 
room  and  board.  BOX  231,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
KITCHEN  MAN:  Permanent,  good  working 
conditions,  starting  salary  $140  month  with 
room  and  board.  BOX  231,  Port  Chester,  N,  Y. 
SECOND  Cook:  Permanent,  small  psychiatric 
hospital  near  New  York.  Starting  salary  $175 
month  plus  room  and  board.  BOX  231,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y, _ 

PORTER  and  Maid:  Small  hospital  near  New 
York,  starting  salary  $135  plus  room  and 
board.  BOX  231,  Port  Chester,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  general  to  accompany  family 
to  summer  home  on  Lake  George  July  1  to 
September  13.  Own  room,  bath.  Modern 
kitchen,  BOX  3813,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
also  married  man.  Room  and  board  for 
single  man,  house  and  privileges  for  married 
man.  Prefer  no  smoking.  BOX  3814,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  as  farm  hand-caretaker,  wife 
part  time  housework.  August  15.  Small  stock, 
farm.  Three  room  unfurnished  apartment. 
Good  wages.  Want  couple  who  want  perma¬ 
nent  place  and  value  pleasant  conditions.  Give 
full  details,  experience.  DeAlton  Ridings, 
Cazenovia,  N,  Y, _ _ 

NEEDED,  middle-aged  housekeeper  for  elderly 
man.  Completely  modernized  farm  house 
with  elecvric  stove,  oil  furnace,  automatic 
washer.  House  located  on  country  road,  but 
neighbors  nearby.  Light  work.  $15  a  week. 
References  exchanged.  Mrs.  George  Dyer, 
Diabase  Farm,  New  Hope,  Penna.  Telephone 
Wycombe  3066. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  helper.  Work  around  carpenter, 
builder;  opportunity  learn  trade.  Board  and 
$40  monthly.  BOX  3816,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE  Woman:  Permanent  position, 
to  care  for  two  boys,  12  and  8  and  girl  19 
months;  located  south  of  Boston,  Mass.  Own 
room  and  bath.  Driver’s  license  desirable. 
Write  stating  age,  refeernces  and  salary  to 
Mrs.  F.  Weston  Lyons.  Duxbury,  Mass. 


MAN:  Poultry  experience,  married,  no 

children,  excellent  living  quarters  on  farm. 
In  reply  state  references  and  age.  All  replies 
will  be  confidential.  BOX  3815,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  woikers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. _ 

FARM  manager:  All  branches  percentage 
basis,  BOX  3714,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FORMER  missionary  to  Continental  Russians 
available  for  lectures,  pulpit  supply.  Arthur 
Wright,  Roscoe,  Now  York. _ ___ 

WIDOW:  Middleaged,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper;  prefers  good  home  to  high  salary; 
good  references.  BOX  3728,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

REFINE  woman  with  daughter  14  wishes 
position  as  houseworker.  BOX  3804,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  in  early  fifties,  agricultural 
college  education,  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  as  gardener;  experienced.  Please 
give  details.  BOX  3802,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MILK  route  wanted:  To  haul  milk  .from 
farmer  to  dairy.  State  details  to  BOX 
3826,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


VETERAN:  (age  36),  single,  white;  not  afraid 
of  work.  Experienced  driver,  will  travel 
anywhere.  Companion  to  gentleman,  lady  or 
couple.  BOX  3803,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  in  middle  fifties  would  like 
position  as  housekeeper:  companion  for  lady 
or  man;  licensed  driver.  References.  BOX  3810, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


DESIRE  contact  now  for  job  after  July  1st; 

caretaking,  variety;  private  or  resort;  cuisine 
before  cash.  BOX  3809,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  couple  to  work  as  a  team 
on  small  dairy  farm.  Both  graduates  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges;  dairy  majors.  Some  experi¬ 
ence.  Wish  house  and  privileges.  Excellent 
references.  Reply  BOX  3811,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  active  middleaged  couple  with 
income  desire  caretaker  or  another  position 
exchange  rooms,  garden,  etc.  Hilliard,  2027 
East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Companion:  Sober,  respect¬ 
able,  53,  no  encumberances.  Seeks  perma¬ 
nent,  modern  home.  One  gentleman.  Reason¬ 
able  wages.  Decency  consideration  essential. 
References  exchanged.  Full  particulars  first 
letter  please.  BOX  3817,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


TEACHER:  Dependable,  experienced,  desires 
rural  position.  BOX  3818,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Work:  Youth,  beginner,  strong.  BOX 
3825,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farming, on,  Delaware. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsy  vania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


BOARDING  hunting  lodge,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

172  acres,  18  rooms  furnished,  steam  by  oil; 
12, COO  capacity  poultry  house  equipped.  $15,000, 
terms.  Savastano,  Chatham,  New  York 


270  ACRE  dairy  farm  located  U.  S.  Route  15, 
brick  bungalow,  18  stanchion  milk  barn  and 
silo:  price  $25,000.  Bradham  Realty  Company, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


DAVENPORT,  N.  Y.:  Stocked  farms.  Large  or 
small.  Village  homes.  List  free.  Bunnell 
Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


180  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
macadam  road,  good  7-room  house,  large 
dairy  barn,  buildings  in  excellent  condition, 
$9,500;  terms  arranged.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRE  farm,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  7- 
room  house,  furnace,  small  barn,  2-car 
garage,  convenient  to  county  seat;  $4,200, 
$1,500  down;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  good  basement 
barn,  blacktop  road,  near  Willet,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  $4,500.  Werts  Real  Estate, 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


203  ACRE  bare  farm,  near  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
Broome  Co.,  good  8-room  house,  large  dairy 
barn,  $7,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  N,  Y. 


212  ACRE  farm,  Colesville,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 
9-room  house  drive  through  dairy  barn, 
$12,000  stocked  and  equipped,  $8,000  bare. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


78  ACRE  farm,  Finger  Lakes  area,  near 
Ithaca,  New  York,  8-room  house,  basement 
dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  $11,000.  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


280  ACRE  stocked  farm,  edge  of  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.  village,  modern  8-room  house, 
40  stanchion  dairy  barn;  $22,500.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

531  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  main  house  and  three  tenant  houses, 
59  head  stock,  highly  productive  and  profitable 
farm,  $50,000;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Within  50  mile  radius  New  York 
City  house  with  small  acreage,  unrestricted 
for  building  garage  sized  laboratory.  BOX 
3705,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

86  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  all  stocked  and 
equipped.  BOX  3704,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TWO-Family  home,  cabin,  general  store  with 

beer  license;  one  acre  land,  nice  village  near 
to  large  city  in  central  New  York.  Also  large 
garage  suitable  for  any  business  and  three 
unit  apartment  in-  Clinton,  N.  Y.  BOX  3711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


room  house,  bath  garage,  16  acres,  pond; 
$9,500,  terms.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  some  acreage,  lower 
New  York,  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts: 
about  $5,000.  Details  first  letter.  Young,  1746 
Chaladay  Lane,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm:  2,000  capacity;  six  acres  in 

South  Jersey  near  seashore  markets.  Modern 
$15,000;  for  more  information  write 
BOX  3806,  Rural  New  Y orker . 

100  ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  cow  barn 
woodlot;  about  $6,500,  terms.  Mrs.  Petkasr 
Mumford  Road,  just  off  Route  7,  R.  D.  2, 
Harpursville,  N,  Y, _ 

SELLING  village  home,  garden,  like  rent 

Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Pa, 

70  ACRES  farmland  with  cottage,  woods,  ilu 
acre  lake.  75  acres  young  forest,  good  road. 
Village  and  suburban  homes,  farms,  garages. 
taverns.  Haines  Realty,  Broadalbin,  N,  Y. 
YOUNG  man  28,  some  farming  experience, 
would  .  like  to  purchase  partial  interest  in 
dairy  farm.  Write  BOX  3805,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  85-acre  farm,  blueberry  business 
established  .  Crop  average  of  40  tons  yearly 
Must  sell  on  account  of  health.  For  further 
information  write:  Emile  H.  Lebel,  Maquoit 
Road,  Box  161,  Brunswick,  Maine. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Hundreds  of  frank,  factual 
complete  descriptions.  Camps,  cottages, 
farms,  homes,  businesses,  etc.,  New  York  to 
^alneoV,Ai1-K4izes,.and  Prices.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


BUY  or  rent:  Large  plot;  cabin  and/or  trailer 

lowest  price.  BOX  3819,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

60  ACRE  farm,  stream,  six  rooms  electric 
bath,  completely  furnished,  tools,  Ford 
truck;  $6,000.  Productive  state  road  farm.  83 
acres,  25  cattle,  all  machinery,  $16,500.  Large 
free  list.  Smith  Realty,  Catskill.  1ST.  Y 


FOR  Sale:  One  of  the  best  state  road  farms 
.  15,  Albany  County;  keeps  35  head  stock, 
k°o9,°  bens,  good  buildings;  $15,000,  terms.  BOX 
3820,  Rural  New  Y orker. 


MIDDLEAGED  man  with  farm  experience  de¬ 

sires  to  rent  small  farm;  good  character 
reference.  BOX  3821,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

TO  Rent  :Poultry  farm,  12,000  sq.  ft.  Between 
Poughkeepsie-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Fine  living 
quarters.  Camp  Galila,  550  Broadway,  1ST  Y 
WOrth  2-7930. 

314  ACRE  dairy  farm,  equpiment,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  registered  and  grade  Holsteins.  Will 
sell  for  $16,000  down  and  rest  on  contract. 
Ronald  Dunlop,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  Phone  586  J-4. 


FARMS,  estates,  homes;  free  list.  Emily 
Broker,  Warwick,  New  York. 


Vail, 


VV^IN  JL  HjU  : 


— - ouirie  acreage  wim  small  house, 

must  have  eiectricity,  60  miles  or  less  New 
York  City.  East  of  Hudson  River.  Driving  dis¬ 
tance  to  railroad  station.  No  brokers.  BOX 
3822,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75. 

Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 
honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10- 
pound  pails  $3.25,  postpaid  third  zone.  Six 
5-pound  pails  clover  $8.00,  express  paid  third 
zone.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 


gallcm;  5  lb.  can  soft  maple  sugar  $6.00. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York. 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  Grade  A,  $6.50 
gallon;  5  lb.  can  maple  sugar  $5.50.  Prepaid 
to  third  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont. 


PURE  Grade  A  maple  syrup:  Gallon  $6.00; 

half  gallon  $3.25.  Prepaid  third  zone.  L.  R. 
Robertson,  Conway,  Mass. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


THE  Milton  Convalescent  Home:  Accredited 
home  for  the  elderly.  Moderate  rates. 
Wassaic,  N.  Y.  Phone.  Amenia  367-J-l. 


SEEKING  retired  gentlemen  boarders.  Private, 
country  home.  BOX  3823,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  Permanent  preferred; 

$55  monthly  with  laundry.  Vi  Deamer, 
Stephentown  Center,  New  York. 


WANTED-  Room  and  board  on  farm,  week 
ends;  Jewish-American  meals.  BOX  3824, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEDAR  posts  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5-ft. 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York. 


TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking  four  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ky. 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Belsaw  Model  A  sawmill,  Belsaw 
Model  901  planer,  36  in.  Swage  set  saw  All 
never  uncrated.  Write  BOX3,  Middle  Island, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  My  gentle  Italian  or  Cau¬ 
casians  will  polinate  your  crops  and  pro¬ 
duce  your  honey.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00.  queens  included,  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


MILKER:  De  Laval,  8-unit  pump,  l>/2  horse¬ 
power  motor.  Esco  14-can  milk  cooler,  two 
horsepower  motor,  compressor.  Reasonable. 
Norman  Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  One  pound  butter  molds.  Chas. 
Stolle,  R.  D.  2,  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Quilting,  experienced;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Miller,  R.  2, 
Dover,  Delaware. 


FOR  Sale:  Con-Sol  well  driller  4-inch.  Con¬ 
dition  as  new.  Meredith  Hoskins,  Pittsford, 
i  New  York. 
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How  Lightning  Rods  Work 

What,  if  any,  are  the  merits  of 
lightning  rods?  Our  house  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  we  were 
contemplating  the  installation  of 
rods,  but  so  many  people  have  said 
they  are  not  the  protection  we  had 
thought,  including  an  insurance 
company  representative,  that-  we 
have  hesitated  to  invest  the  money. 

New  Jersey  m.  d.  f. 

The  action  of  lightning  may  be 
described  as  follows.  Clouds  moving- 
in  the  sky  carrying  electrical 
charges  are  accompanied  by  areas 
of  opposite  charge  on  the  ground. 
When  attraction  between  the  charges 
builds  up  sufficiently  to  bring  them 
together,  a  discharge  of  millions  of 
volts  takes  place.  The  electrical 
charges  on  the  ground  “climb”  up 
trees,  smoke  stacks,  walls  of  houses, 
and  barns,  and  gather  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  point  in  response  to  the 
attraction  of  the  charged  clouds.  The 
damage  from  lightning  is  caused  by 
the  bolt  or  flow  of  electricity  through 
any  object  that  resists  its  passage. 
Damage  is  avoided  by  providing  a 
path  of  low  resistance  for  the  dis¬ 
charge.  A  properly  installed  copper 
cable  connecting  the  terminals  or 
rods  at  the  ridge  of  a  building  or 
the  top  of  a  tree  or  chimney  and  a 
ground  terminal  is  the  best  method 
to  provide  this  path. 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized 
that  protection  equipment  should  be 
installed  only  by  experts.  Statistics 
show  that  only  about  one  per  cent 
of  such  installations  do  not  give  full 
protection  from  strikes -by  lightning. 


Pre-Dipped  Shingles  to 
Cover  Clapboard 

At  present  the  house  we  are  living 
in  has  siding  or  clapboards  on  the 
outside.  It  is  very  badly  in  need  of 
a  paint  job  and  I  have  been  advised 
that,  even  though  the  initial  cost 
may  be  more  expensive,  in  the  long- 
run  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  it 
covered  with  pre-dipped  shingles.  I 
have  also  been  told  that  pre-dipped 
shingles  do  not  have  to  be  painted 
for  10  years  at  least,  and  even  more. 

Could  you  advise  me  whether  this 
is  so?  h.  A. 

Covering  weathered  clapboards 
with  pre-dipped  shingles  makes  an 
excellent  job.  However,  the  question 
as  to  whether  they  will  require  no 
further  painting  for  10  years  de¬ 
pends  on  several  conditions.  The  first 
factor  would  be  the  color  used.  The 
more  intense  colors  will  show  de¬ 
terioration  more  rapidly.  The  degree 
of  exposure  enters  in  also.  If  the 
front  of  the  house  faces  the  south¬ 
west,  you  will  likely  be  sensitive  to 
the  need  of  repainting  more  quickly. 

In  any  case,  if  you  use  a  more 
subdued  color  for  the  stain,  you  will 
have  a  long-lasting  job  that  will  im¬ 
prove  in  appearance  as  it  ages  for 
several  years.  In  fact,  your  lumber 
dealer  can  show  you  stains  that  are 
intended  to  improve  in  appearance 
as  they  age.  They  are  meant  to  simu¬ 
late  the  weathered  whitewash  used 
on  wood  shingles  in  colonial  times. 


To  Prevent-  Air  Lock  in 
Water  Line 

For  nearly  50  years  I  have  used  a 
device  that  successfully  aleviates  air 
lock  in  water  lines  from  springs. 

At  the  point  of  trouble,  a  high 
point  in  the  line,  I  insert  a  vertical 
pipe  that  extends  to  the  top  of  the 
ground.  The  pipe  has  a  cap  with  a 
hole  in  it  large  enough  to  insert  a 
piece  of  galvanized  wire.  This  wire 
supports  a  cork  just  below  the  cap, 
inside  the  pipe.  When  the  line  be¬ 
comes  air  locked,  then  the  water 
recedes  in  this  vertical  pipe.  As  the 


water  recedes,  it  permits  the  cork 
to  drop  away  from  the  cap  and  thus 
allow  the  air  in  the  pipe  to  escape 
through  the  hole  through  which  the 
wire  passes.  The  wire  is  bent  a  short 
distance  above  the  cap  to  allow  the 
cork  to  drop  only  a  small  distance — 
one-half  to  one  inch.  The  cork 
should  be  slightly  smaller  than  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  pipe  so  it 
can  freely  rise  up  and  down  with 
the  level  of  the  water.  l.  j.  s. 

I  read  in  one  of  your  recent  Farm 
Work  Shop  columns  where  a  reader 
is  having  trouble  with  his  water 
supply  line.  He  says  his  spring  gets 
empty  leting  in  the  line.  He  can 
do  one  or  more  of  three  things  to 
help  prevent  this:  1.  Make  a  larger 
body  of  water  at.  the  spring;  2.  Put  a 
valve  on  the  supply  line  at  the  lower 
end  and  keep  it  partly  closed  so  the 
spring  cannot  run  empty,  because 
the  pipe  must  stay  full  of  water;  or 
3.  Put  a  larger  tank  in  the  cellar. 

We  have  a  system  similar  to  this 
on  our  farm.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania 


Siphonic  Action,  How  It 
Works 

Before  proceeding  with  a  drainage 
problem,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
answer  to  the  following  question. 

If  two  siphons  of  equal  size  pipe 
and  equal  lift  have  different  lengths 
of  vertical  discharge,  will  there  be 
any  difference  in  the  amount  of 
water  discharged  by  them?  To  put  it 
another  way,  will  the  extra  weight 
of  water  in  the  vertically  longer  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  speed  up  the  flow  of 
water?  w.  b.  s. 

Reviewing  the  principles  of  si- 
phonic  action  we  know  that:  1.  The 
discharge  leg  must  be  longer  than 
the  intake  leg;  2.  A  partial  vacuum 
is  created  at  the  crest  or  high  point 
of  the  pipe  line  or  hose;  3.  This  vac¬ 
uum  results  in  a  lower  pressure  at 
this  point  of  the  Crest  than  the  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  at  the  intake  end 
of  the  line;  4.  This  lowered  pressure 
is  maintained  by  the  difference  in 
weight  of  the  two  legs  of  the  line; 
and  5.  This  lowered  pressure  within 
the  line  allows  water  to  be  forced 
up  and  through  to  the  discharge  leg. 

The  greater  the  difference  in  the 
lengths  between  the  intake  or  shorter 
leg  and  the  discharge  leg,  the  faster 
will  the  siphon  function.  However, 
the  difference  in  speed  of  drainage 
will  be  rather  limited  since  the 
matter  of  pipe  friction  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  greater 
the  height  between  the  level  of  the 
body  of  water  to  be  drained  and  the 
level  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  dis¬ 
charged,  the  faster  will  be  the  si¬ 
phoning  action,  with  allowance  for 
pipe  friction. 


BETTER  TO  8E SAFE 


“Blue  skies  don’t  smile 
These  days  over  Bill. 

He  Uirned  his  tractor 
Too  fast  on  a  hill.” 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


New  Idea  full  trailing-type  mower  in  thick  stand  of  mixed  timothy  and  red 
clover.  Quiet  and  smooth-running,  this  mower  trails  perfectly,  cuts  evenly. 


New  Idea  semi-mounted  mower.  Self-contained,  quickly  adaptable  to  most 
tractors.  This  model  and  trailing-type  above  are  available  with  hydraulic  lift. 


7  ways  to  lower 
mowing  costs 


•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  quick  on-and-off. 

Frees  tractor  immediately  for  other  work  while  hay  cures.  You 
can  take  quick  advantage  of  weather  breaks. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  will  last. 

You  need  rugged  strength  without  excess  weight.  Close  tolerances 
and  correct  balance  keep  machine  from  vibrating  itself  to  pieces. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  cuts  clean  on  square  corners. 

Then  you  don’t  have  to  back  up,  circle,  or  figure-eight.  Saves  time 
and  fuel.  But  be  sure  the  machine  is  built  so  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  PTO  or  universal  joints. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  simple  to  adjust. 

To  keep  lead  and  pitman  straps  properly  adjusted  at  all  times  for 
maximum  cutting  efficiency. 

•  Buy  a  mower  with  protected  gears  and  moving  parts. 

Gear  assembly  should  be  sealed  in  oil,  free  from  dust  and  grit. 
Bearings  should  be  protected  and  easy  to  grease. 

•  Buy  a  mower  with  modern  pitman  bearing. 

To  stand  the  constant  pounding  of  the  reciprocating  wotion  of  the 
sickle,  crank  bearing  should  be  a  completely  sealed  roller  bearing. 

•  Buy  a  mower  that  is  safety  engineered. 

CutterTbar  safety  release  is  a  must.  Safety  shields  enclosing  moving 
parts  help  insure  against  human  error.  Trailing  cutter-bar  gives 
you  time  to  stop  before  accidents  occur. 


You  will  find  every  one  of  these  time 
and  money-saving  features  built  into 
New  Idea  trailing  or  semi-mounted 
type  mowers  .  .  .  mowers  that  are  a 
major  tool  at  New  Idea,  not  a  side¬ 


line.  Use  these  mowers  to  bring  costs 
down.  Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer 
to  demonstrate  a  New  Idea  mower. 
Compare  other  makes.  We  think 
you’ll  end  up  owning  a  New  Idea. 
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A  Quiet  Summer  Afternoon 


Crossing  the  Sheep  of  the  World 

Should  Dorsets  he  crossed  with  other  breeds  for  breeding  out  of 
season  ?  What  of  Karakuls  and  Black -faced  Highlands?  There  is  a 
place  for  these  crosses 9  and  many  more 5  says  this  highland  shepherd . 


UR1NG  my  life,  which  has  been 
given  almost  wholly  to  the 
study  and  breeding  of  animals 
and  birds,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  my  labor.  Often  there  has 
been  no  profit,  and  sometimes  considerable 
expense,  but  I  have  derived  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  and  also  the  satisfactions  which  the 
studies  afford.  With  broad  acres  of  inexpensive 
land  upon  which  to  work,  I  have  observed 
much  and  have  stored  away  much  useful  data. 
And  that  on  sheep,  I  think,  may  have  practi¬ 
cal  importance  now. 

Naturally,  among  the  first  questions  asked 
by  the  new  flock  master  is,  what  breed  shall 
I  select?  The  answer  to  this  may  well  rest  with 
the  individual,  though,  since  there  are  many 
crossbred  and  purebred  animals  that  fit  in  well 
with  one's  own  particular  surroundings.  Of 
course,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  profit  he 
expects  to  derive,  else  there  is  no  point  in  an 
undertaking  with  sheep,  anyway. 

Starting  with  the  nucleus  of  a  flock  from 
Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  many 
years  ago,  we  built  up  our  extensive  flock  of 
Dorsets.  From  the  first  imports  up  to  the 
present  time,  these  sheep  have  defended  their 
title  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  of  the  English  breeds.  I  mention  the 
Dorsets  first  because  we  liked  them  best,  and 
our  experience  includes  practically  all  of  the 
standard  breeds.  During  these  years,  however, 
we  found  that,  with  proper  management,  any 
of  them  would  yield  a  profit. 


Dorsets  Are  Good  Mothers 


Taking  the  Dorsets  and  studying  them  close¬ 
ly,  I  found  friends  hard  to  part  with  and  only 
reluctantly  did  I  discard  them  temporarily  for 
other  breeds  in  experimental  work  here  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  New  York.  Dorsets  are 
not  the  largest  breed,  but  they  are  the  largest 
milkers;  and  milk  is  the  one  indispensable  item 
in  the  production  of  healthy  lambs.  It  puts  on 
the  required  weight  quickly  and  economically. 
The  motherly  old  Dorset  ewe  will  produce  this 
to  perfection.  Careful  culling  gave  us  a  flock 
in  which  80  per  cent  had  twins,  and  the  ewes 
invariably  raised  them  all.  We  never  had  a 
Dorset  ewe  disown  her  lambs,  and  often  she 
would  suckle  the  young  belonging  to  other 
ewes  as  well  as  her  own.  Other  breeds  of  sheep 
do  not  have  this  strong  maternal  instinct.  If, 
perchance,  a  Dorset’s  lamb  was  accidentally 
lost,  we  kept  the  ewe  milking  until  such  time 
as  another  lamb  could  be  found  for  her  to 
adopt.  She  would  usually  do  this  with  small 
effort  on  our  part. 

Dorset  lambs  are  quick  growers,  maturing 
earlier  than  many  breeds,  but  their  life  cycle 
is  shorter  because  of  this;  they  do  not  live  as 
long  as  do  the  fine  wool  breeds.  They  are 
medium  shearers  of  high  class  wool  which 
compares  well  with  that  of  most  of  the  muttQn 
breeds.  The  best  Dorset  point  of  all  is  their 
remarkable  fecundity  and  early  breeding 
propensities;  they  readily  conceive  during  any 
month  of  the  year  if  in  proper  condition.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  early  lambs.  They  are  always  quiet,  lame 
and  hardy,  easy  to  handle  and  good  rustlers  on 
ough  ground.  These  are  good  enough  reasons 
to  include  them  in  any  breeding  program 
where  sheep  must  mean  a  livelihood  to  their 
owner. 

In  the  early  days  of  Dorset  breeding  in  this 
country,  the  breed  was  credited  with  two  crops 
of  lambs  per  year,  also  with  being  positively 
dog  proof  because  both  sexes  carry  horns. 
These  fallacies  proved  a  drawback  once  the 
breed  had  been  tried;  a  sheep-killing  dog  will 


By  WILLET  RANDALL 


dispatch  any  breed  of  sheep  whether  or  not 
it  carries  horns.  As  for  the  two  crops  of  lambs 
per  year,  that  is  a  little  nearer  the  point  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  bred  twice  yearly;  but,  if 
we  inject  a  little  common  sense,  you  will 
readily  see  ( or  learn  from  experience )  that 
no  animal  can  suckle  a  brood  and  carry  an¬ 
other  at  the  same  time  without  deteriorating 
after  a  few  such  matings.  Once  in  each  period 
of  nine  months  is  often  enough  to  expect  a 
lamb  from  any  ewe;  in  fact,  the  Dorset  is  about 
the  only  one  that  can  be  depended  upon  regu- 


These  handsome  little  fur  lambs  came  from  early 
crossing  of  a  Karakul  ram  ivith  a  Black-faced 
Highland  ewe  and  following  up  the  cross  with  a 
succession  of  purebred  Karakul  rams. 

lariy  to  do  even  that.  The  fine  wools  and 
Tunis  are  sure  and  rapid  breeders,  but  we  did 
not  find  them  equal  to  the  Dorsets  in  this 
respect. 

Experiments  With  Karakuls 

One  of  our  most  interesting  experiments 
came  with  the  Karakul  Fur  Sheep,  which 
originated  in  Russian  Turkistan.  Imported  to 
this  country  many  years  ago  (  one  flock  in  par¬ 
ticular  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Theodore 
“Teddy”  Roosevelt),  this  breed  quickly 
adapted  itself  to  our  climate  and  conditions 
and  its  fame  spread  rapidly  as  a  producer  of 
lamb  skins. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  new  im¬ 
portations  from  Russia,  all  that  was  early 


hoped  for  has  not  been  realized.  These  sheep 
are  extremely  hardy,  living  in  their  native  land 
upon  the  sparsest  of  forage  in  very  cold 
weather,  a  trait  which  they  have  passed  on  to 
succeeding  generations  in  this  country.  While 
they  are  not  good  mutton  type,  they  yet  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  meat,  comparable  to  that  of  our 
best  breeds.  The  Karakul  lambs  are  jet  black 
at  birth,  fading  to  a  dull  gray  with  age:  the 
wool  is  coarse  and,  being  gray  in  color,  is  not 
a  good  commercial  fleece.  The  baby  lambs  are 
glossy,  with  tightly. curled  ringlets  which  open 
about  three  days  after  birth.  Americans  were 
quick  to  learn  that  the  skins  of  these  lambs 
are  just  as  valuable  when  removed  before  the 
third  day  after  birth  as  they  are  before  birth; 
thus,  the  mother  is  saved  in  America,  but  is 
killed  for  the  unborn  lamb  in  the  old  country. 
Karakuls  crossed  with  coarse  wools  such  as 
the  Lincoln,  Leicesters  and  Black-faced  High¬ 
lands  produce  a  fair  quality  skin.  Continued 
crossing  of  these  grades  with  pure  Karakul 
rams  increases  the  value  of  the  skins  until 
some  of  them  equal  the  imported  ones. 

Our  experience  here  at  Ark  Farm  with 
Karakuls  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  sheep 
experiments.  The  little  tots  are  high  grades, 
yet  only  an  expert  could  identify  them  as 
such.  In  general,  though,  we  found  small  sale 
for  these  skins,  and  the  mature  wool  of  the 
older  sheep  was  of  low  grade  because  of  its 
color  and  coarseness. 

Breeding  Black-Faced  Highlands 

Back  about  1915,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pruyn  of  Albany, 
brought  to  his  estate  at  Newcomb,  N.  Y.,  a 
small  flock  of  freshly  imported  Black-faced 
Highland  sheep.  Shortly  thereafter  he  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  ewe  and  a  ram  from  his  rare 
flock  and  we  subsequently  built  it  up  to  about 
20  individuals.  During  these  years,  no  new 
blood  was  available.  Yet  the  very  close  breed¬ 
ing  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  was  not 
detrimental;  in  fact,  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement. 

They  readily  adapted  themselves  to  our  high 
altitude,  which  is  not  unlike  the  Scotch  hills’ 
from  which  they  had  recently  come.  Both  sexes 
have  horns,  are  white  for  fleece  but  sometimes 
with  a  mixture  of  gray  in  their  undercoat. 

(  Continued  on  Page  451 ) 


Black-faced  Highland  sheep  from  Scotland  have  long  coarse  wool  that  makes  the  finest  carpet  yarn. 
This  ts  the  flock  of  them  used  by  Mr.  Randall  in  his  crossbreeding  work  with  Karakuls  at  Ark 

Farm  in  North  Creek,  Warren  County,  New  York. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARRY LANDO 


It  appeared  likely  at  this  writing 
that  the  House  would  begin  floor  de¬ 
bate  on  a  new  farm  program  around 
the  first  week  of  July,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  start  debate  a  week 
or  so  later.  It  also  seemed  probable 
that  the  floor  fight  in  the  Senate 
would  be  more  bitter  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  than  that  in  the  House. 

The  shape  of  the  House  bill  was 
much  clearer  than  the  more  delayed 
Senate  measure  as  we  go  to  press. 
However,  it  seemed  that  both  com¬ 
mittees  would  send  to  the  floor  bills 
extending  the  90  per  cent  of  parity 
price  program  for  an  additional  year. 
The  House  Committee  had  already 
adopted  provisions  providing  80  per 
cent  of  parity  for  dairy  products  be¬ 
tween  September  1  and  April  1  of 
next  year,  and  directing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  milk  marketing  years  to  con¬ 
sider  various  production  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  feed  before  setting 
dairy  support  levels.  It  was  believed 
this  would  keep  milk  supports  at  a 
minimum  of  80  per  cent  of  parity 
during  the  two  years. 

The  Senate  committee  was  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  vote  8-7  to  extend  90  per 
cent  for  an  additional  year,  but  was 
not  considered  likely  to  follow  the 
House  in  directing  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  to  roll  back  up  the  hill 
the  dairy  supports  he  recently 
slashed  from  90  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent. 

The  House  Committee  refused  to 
consider  in  a  separate  bill  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  request  for  authority 
to  use  direct  payments  to  producers 


in  supporting  wool  prices.  The 
Senate  did  pass  such  a  separate  bill, 
believing  that  the  overall  farm  pre¬ 
gram  measure  might  be  vetoed.  The 
House  Committee  put  the  wool 
Brannan  Plan  into  its  general  farm 
bill  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  It 
felt  that  the  more  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  program  in  the  one  bill,  the 
less  likely  a  veto. 

The  Senate  Committee  wrote  into 
its  measure  authority  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  support  potato 
prices  at  his  discretion  at  any  level 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  parity,  thus 
putting  potatoes  into  a  class  with 
vegetables  and  many  other  commodi¬ 
ties  for  which  such  authority  is  al¬ 
ready  contained  in  law.  Back  in  1950 
after  the  potato  program  fiasco, 
Congress  passed  legislation  which  in 
effect  made  spud  price  supports  il¬ 
legal. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
was  trying  hard  to  hit  a  compromise 
between  its  own  position  in  favor  of 
90  per  cent  of  parity  and  against  the 
direct  subsidy  programs,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  position  in  favor  of  im¬ 
mediate  flexibility  in  price  supports 
in  the  75  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of 
parity  range  and  in  favor  of  two  di¬ 
rect  subsidy  programs.  The  House 
Committee  voted  only  one  year  of 
90  per  cent  of  parity,  after  first  turn¬ 
ing  down  permanent  90  per  cent, 
then  90  per  cent  for  three  years,  and 
also  voting  down  a  much  more  far- 
reaching  compromise  under  which 
the  minimum  level  of  price  support 
for  the  so-called  basics  would  be  90 
(Continued  on  Page  450) 


Tomatoes  On  and  Off  Trellises 


If  tomato  plants  are  to  be  grown 
off  the  ground  on  stakes  or  trellis, 
they  are  usually  pruned  to  a  single 
main  stem  by  cutting  or  breaking  off 
the  small  shoots  which  appear  above 
each  leaf.  The  stems  are  tied  every 
six  inches  to  the  stake  or  trellis  with 
soft  cord  or  raffia.  Total  yield  is 
about  the  same  whether  tomatoes  are 
grown  on  the  ground  or  on  stakes, 
but  the  early  yield  is  usually  greater 
and  the  fruit  is  cleaner  and  easier  to 
pick  when  pruned  and  tied  up  off  the 
ground.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
spread  on  the  ground  a  mulch  of 
straw  or  leaves  will  promote  good 
growth  and  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

There  are  many  diseases  of  toma¬ 
toes.  These  are  best  controlled  by 
setting  disease-free  plants  in  a  new 
location  each  year  in  soil  that  is 


well  fertilized,  and  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  after  the  fruit  is  set.  There  are 
many  good  fungicides  for  tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  are  at  their  best  only 
when  fully  x'ipened  on  healthy  vines. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  tomatoes 
have  a  tendency  to  overbear.  After 
many  of  the  lower  leaves  die,  the 
late-set  fruit  has  poor  color  and 
flavor.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
early  and  late  plantings,  where  the 
season  is  long  enough,  in  order  to 
have  good  quality  tomatoes  as  long 
as  possible.  Seed  can  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  for  a  late  crop.  The 
side  shoots  cut  from  vigorous  plants 
will  root  in  a  cool  shady  place  and 
make  good  plants  for  late  setting. 
Hybrid  varieties  can  be  propagated 
in  this  way  with  no  loss  of  produc¬ 
tiveness. 


Thermoid  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Band  Seeding  the  Legumes  and  Grasses 


Placing  and  confining  the  small  grass  and  legume  seeds  in  hands  one  or 
two  inches  above  strips  of  fertilizer  is  reported  to  result  in  savings  in  seed 
and  fertilizer,  in  hardier  seedlings  and  in  greater  yields  of  roughage  and 
pasture.  To  band  these  small  seeds,  a  conversion  kit  of  integrated  tubes 
that  carry  the  seed  down  close  to  the  ground,  can  be  attached  to  a  con¬ 
ventional  grain  drill,  as  shown  above,  at  very  reasonable  cost. 
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harvester  covers  your  fields 
up  to  50%  faster! 


New  Holland's  new  Forage  Harves¬ 
ter  chops  and  loads  up  to  24  tons 
of  corn  silage  an  hour  in  field  and 
crop  conditions  that  stop  many 
more  expensive  machines! 

The  new  6-knife  flywheel  on  New 
Holland’s  Harvester  lets  you  in¬ 
crease  ground  speeds  as  much  as 
50  % . . .  gives  you  a  choice  of  cutting 
lengths  ranging  from  V\"  to  4  YT' ■ 

Multi- V-belt  drive  to  flywheel 
and  new  Jack  Shaft  drive  to  row 
crop  and  direct-cut  attachments 
give  more  positive  power  transmis¬ 
sion  for  cleaner,  surer  chopping 
and  cutting.  Exclusive  Flo-Trac 
Feed  maintains  steady  high  capac¬ 
ity  without  jamming  and  clogging. 

Your  New  Holland  dealer  carries 
a  complete  line  of  engine-powered 


Exclusive  New  Holland  Flo-Trac  Feed 

prevents  slippage  of  material  right 
to  the  112  sq.  in.  throat  opening. 
Upper  apron  is  fully  floating  front 
and  rear  to  keep  constant  control  of 
light  or  heavy  material  for  even 
cutting  without  jamming. 


and  power  take-off  harvesters  with 
quick-change  attachments  for 
windrow,  row  crop  and  direct-cut 
operation.  See  him  right  away!  The 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


NEW  HOLLAND 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City 
Columbus  •  Charlotte  *  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


FREE  BOOKLET!  We’d  like  to  send  you  a  new  booklet,  “How 
to  make  silage  in  stacks  and  trenches,”  that  gives  complete  information 
on  the  use  of  silos  in  making  silage.  For  your  free  copy,  write:  New 
Holland  Machine  Co.,  1207  Maple  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Name _ — - 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

Town _ State _ _ _ 

- Drink  more  milk  Eat  more  meat - 

for  a  healthy  America  and  a  strong  agriculture 
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Better  yields 

with 

ARAMiTEI 


More  money 
for  you! 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  a  better  crop  of  beans. 
A  small  per-acre  investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big 
dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field  results  nationwide 
prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect  with 
Aramite— the  safest,  strongest  mite-killer  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species 
including  Two- Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites  on 
beans.  And  Aramite  is  equally  effective  on  such  other 


With  felt  insulation  halts  and  wood 
fibre  panels,  a  big  Niagara  County, 

N.  \ garage  was  converted  to 

An  Effective  Fruit  Storage 


New  structural  materials  and  a 
little  ingenuity  make  efficient  fruit 
storage  facilities  possible  at  relative¬ 
ly  low  costs,  judging  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Kenneth  L.  Barrett, 
Appleton,  N.  Y.  Operating  one  of  the 
largest  apple  orchards  in  Niagara 
County’s  famed  fruit  belt,  Barrett 
needed  additional  storage  for  his 
own  crops  and  also  for  those  of  his 
neighbor  growers.  Converting  an 
existing  building  into  a  refrigerated 
warehouse  not  only  proved  to  be 
economical,  but  also  gave  him  facili¬ 
ties  which,  in  the  critical  opinion  of 
the  growers,  “kept  the  fruit  unusu¬ 
ally  well.”  These  desirable  results 
were  obtained  through  the  use  of  a 
cinder  block  building  formerly  a 
garage,  a  new  combination  of  insu¬ 
lating  materials  and  standard  air- 
conditioning  equipment.  All  labor 
was  performer  by  Barrett’s  men  in 
their  spare  time. 

Key  to  the  problem  was  the  in¬ 
sulating  of  the  garage  which  is  a  flat 
roofed  building  48  feet  deep,  68 
feet  long  and  16  feet  high. 
Barrett  based  his  estimates  initially 
on  the  use  of  a  thick  cork  lining.  But, 
considering  that  skilled  labor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  install  the  cork,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  cost 
of  it  would  be  prohibitive.  After 
making  numerous  inquiries,  it  was 
decided  to  use  a  combination  of  felt 
batt  insulation  and  a  new  laminated 
wood  fibre  wall  panel.  The  felt  batts 
have  aluminum  foil  on  one  side  to 
prevent  moisture  penetration  and 
the  laminated  wood  panel,  which  is 
waterproofed,  has  structural  strength 
in  additional  to  insulating  value. 
Barrett  estimated  that  the  combined 
cost  of  them  would  be  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  materials,  easier 


to  install  with  unskilled  labor  and 
would  provide  near-perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  fruit. 

The  first  step  was  to  seal  the 
cinder  block  walls  on  the  inside  by 
coating  them  with  black  tar.  A  frame¬ 
work  of  two  by  four  studding  was 
then  erected  along  the  walls  and  the 
ceiling,  and  the  felt  batts  were  tacked 
between  the  studs.  This  material  was 
two  inches  thick  on  the  walls;  on  the 
ceiling,  it  was  four  inches.  The 
laminated  wood  fibre  panels,  Barrett 
explains,  come  in  sizes  up  to  eight 
by  20  feet,  and  they  are  six  plies  in 
thickness.  Using  panels  eight  by  16 
feet  vertically,  he  was  able  to  cover 
the  walls  quickly  from  floor  to  eaves, 
nailing  the  panels  directly  to  the 
studs.  Being  light  in  weight,  they 
were  readily  handled  by  two  men. 
The  large  panels  save  time  and 
money  and,  because  of  their  high 
impact  resistance,  they  will  be  able 
to  withstand  rough  usage  indefinite¬ 
ly. 

The  new  warehouse  has  a  capacity 
of  20,000  boxes  of  apples.  However, 
because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  in¬ 
sulation,  it  has  been  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  a  temperature  of  30  to  31  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  without  running  up 
large  operating  expenses.  Similar  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  with  a  frame 
building,  new  or  converted  from 
some  other  use.  The  important  thing 
is  to  protect  fruit  from  spoiling  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  its  flavor. 

Nature  has  been  kind  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  in  Barrett’s  area.  Lake  Ontario 
tempers  the  climate  to  give  them  a 
long,  mild  Fall  in  which  to  ripen  the 
fruit.  The  new  warehouse  will  enable 
these  growers  to  market  their  good 
fruit  from  storage  at  a  better  price. 

h.  l.  v. 


crops  as  melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
and  ornamentals.  It  mixes  well  with  most  insect  and 
fungus-killing  chemicals,  stays  effective  longer  and  is  non- 
hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 


Order  Aramite  or  foimdations  containing  Aramite  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Post  paid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  (June  1) . 65  1.75  3.75  5.00 

Cabbage  . 60  1.50  3.25  4.75 

Cauliflower  . . 60  1.75  4.25  7.00 

Pepper  . 70  1.90  4.50  7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June  1) . 75  2.00  5.00  8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  .55  1.45  3.25  4.50 

Sweet  Potato . 75  1.75  4.50  7.C" 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION,  BARNSBORO 


fjte,  AP-PiACH 

'^PICKING  MAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 
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i  Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 
COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


ni  a  iitc  all  leading 
rLAnld  VARIETIES 

MDCAnV  100  500  1000  woo 

flh/iLI  I  postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 

prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

CABBAGE  . $1.85  $3.75  $4.85  $3.00 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85  7.25  5.00 

SWEET  POTATO  _  2.00  5.00  7.50  6.00 

BROCCOLI  .  1.85  3.95  5.00  3.50 

COLLARD  .  1.85  3.75  4.85  3.00 

TOMATO  .  1.90  4.10  5.25  4.00 

Quantity  Prices:  Cabbage  10,000  or  more  $2.75 
per  1000.  Cauliflower  10,000  or  more  $4.75  per 
1000.  F.  O.  B.  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

Plants  Grown  From  Selected  Seed  Stock. 
All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  howthou- 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 

ftEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-7,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD, 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


On  the  Kenneth  L.  Barrett  fruit  farm  in  Appleton,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 
an  old  garage  was  converted  into  an  efficient  cold  storage  plant  ( shoion 
above )  with  the  use  of  insulation  batt  and  wood  fibre  panels. 


If  Maple  Leaves  Fail 

If  you  find  the  lawn  under  your 
maple  trees  littered  with  leaves,  do 
not  be  worried,  advises  Dr.  Malcolm 
McKenzie,  head  of  the  shade  tree 
laboratories  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  The 
leaves  were  cut  off  by  a  little  crea¬ 
ture  known  as  the  maple  petiole 
borer. 

There  is  nothing  much  you  can  do 
about  controlling  the  insect,  says  Dr. 
McKenzie  and,  while  it  may  look  like 
the  tree  has  lost  a  lot  of  leaves, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  real  dam¬ 
age  results.  The  damage  by  the 
‘  petiole  borer  comes  sufficiently  early 


so  that  the  tree  has  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cover  before  the  Summer  is  over.  So 
don’t  worry,  just  rake  up  the  leaves 
and  put  them  into  the  compost  pile. 
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VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 


augatuc k  ChemicaL 

Division  ol  United  States  Rubber  Company 

ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MK,  Alanap. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


In  'The  Old  Country 

Store'* 

Having  just  read  through  a  most 
enjoyable  130  years  in  “The  Old 
Country  Store,”  we  are  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  of  our  cross¬ 
roads  forebears.  It  is  also  sad  to 
note  their  departure  from  the 
American  scene. 

There  is  little  question  that  Mr. 
Gerald  Carson,  the  author  of  “The 
Old  Country  Store,”  enjoyed  his  self- 
appointed  chore  of  tracing  the  be¬ 
ginning,  rise  and  fall  of  the  cracker- 
barrel  emporium.  Rarely  have  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  such  a 
well  documented  book.  Plenty  of 
careful  research  has  gone  into  the 
work  and,  with  it,  an  abundance  of 
interesting,  amusing  folklore.  There 
may  be  a  nostalgic  sigh  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  out-balanced  by  a 
well  earned  chuckle  on  every  page. 

Beginning  with  the  “dog  eat  dog” 
country  trader  of  the  late  1790’s 
when  distance  was  often  measured 
by  “a  few  hoe  handles,”  Mr.  Carson 
introduces  the  reader  to  the  “liars’ 
bench  on  the  store  porch,”  traces  the 
days  of  the  pack  peddler  and  the 
drummer,  furnishes  the  formula  for 
opodeldoc  as  well  as  the  thousand 
and  one  herbal  and  ointment  reme¬ 
dies  that  were  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
ills.  Then,  he  follows  the  passage  of 
the  country  store  downhill  as  it 
melted  before  the  impact  of  the  pack¬ 
aged  product,  the  railroad,  the  brand 
name  and  national  advertising,  and 
finally  the  Model  T. 

The  country  store  is  another  one 
of  our  time-honored  institutions  that 
has  been  .  sacrificed  to  modern¬ 
ity.  Yet,  while  it  was  with  us,  it 
performed  a  most  necessary  function. 
It  has  also  left  a  worthwhile  imprint 
on  American  history  and  economy, 
and  Mr.  Carson  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  the  time  he  has  taken  and 
the  diligence  he  has  employed  to 
make  sure  that  the  imprint  will  be 
left  on  firm  ground. 

“The  Old  Country  Store”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oxford  University  Press; 
the  price  is  $5.00.  We  will  be  glad  to 
fill  ordei's  for  this  book  for  all  in¬ 
terested  readers.  w.  f.  b. 


Composting  Leaves 

How  long  does  it  take  leaves  to 
decay  naturally,  without  adding  any¬ 
thing,  if  they  are  kept  moist?  How 
about  adding  chemicals  to  speed  up 
the  process?  J.  b. 

New  York 

Leaves  will  decay  naturally  with¬ 
out  adding  anything  if  they  are  kept 
moist.  It  may  take  two  or  three  years 
before  they  are  in  good  condition  to 
use.  The  only  purpose  in  adding 
chemicals  is  to  speed  up  the  process. 
The  cheapest  materials  to  use  for 
this  purpose  are  ground  limestone, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  wood  ashes  and 
poultry  manure.  A  mixed  garden 
fertilizer,  such  as  the  5-10-5,  also 
supplies  all  of  the  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients  except  lime  and,  since  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  fertilizer  when  the 
compost  is  applied  to  the  soil,  the 
cost  is  not  excessive. 
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CUTS  SI  LAOS  THAT 

keeps  beftet 


★  unmatched  for  uniformity  of  cut 
★  packs  tighter 
★  less  molding  and  spoilage 
it  sweeter,  more  palatable  silage  — 

stock  eat  it  better,  show  bigger  gains 


Sure-grlp,  positive  feed.  Ribbed  and  spiked  feed  rolls 
grip  the  forage  under  tension— provide  positive  feeding 
of  both  light  and  heavy  crops.  Feed  rolls  are  mounted 
close  to  the  cylinder,  giving  a  more  uniform  cut. 


YOU’LL  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Take  a  close  look  at  a  handful  of  silage  cut  by  the 
Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  and  you’ll  notice  the  silage 
is  cut  to  exceptionally  uniform,  short  lengths— the 
kind  that  packs  tighter  in  the  silo,  sealing  out  air  and 
reducing  spoilage. 

You’ll  notice,  too,  that  the  silage  is  clean  cut— less 
shredding  and  tearing  of  the  forage,  less  jagged  cutting. 
Naturally,  the  clean-cutting  action  of  the  Dearborn 
Forage  Harvester  saves  power.  This  means  you  can  chop 
faster  in  heavy  yielding  hybrids. 

UP  TO  15  TONS  PER  HOUR 

Not  only  can  you  chop  silage  that  keeps  better  with  the 
Dearborn  Forage  Harvester— you  also  get  the  job  done 
quicker,  with  less  work  and  fewer  delays  in  the  field. 
Due  to  the  improved  feeding,  chopping  and  blowing 
action,  the  crop  flows  through  smoothly  at  a  fast  clip 
—up  to  15  tons  per  hour. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  more  outstanding  features 
of  the  Dearborn  Forage  Harvester  — advantages  that 
you’ll  appreciate  when  you  put  this  advanced  field 
chopper  to  work  in  your  fields.  So  find  out  more  .  .  . 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


Sharp-shear  cylinder  cut.  Spiral  knives  out  with 
a  sharp  scissors-like  action  that  saves  power.  Large 
throat  area  and  wide  17-inch  cutting  width  for  big 
chopping  capacity.  Long-wearing  knives  can  be  easily 
sharpened,  adjusted  or  replaced. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham,  Michigan 


GETS  MORE  DONE... AT  LOWER  COST 


DEARBORN  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Three  Great  Lines 


M-M  UNI  HARVESTOR 


Whether  you  can  profit  most 
from  the  astonishing  new 
machines  of  the  MM  Vine- — 
from  a  Fox  forage  harvester 
(stifl  the  great  pioneer  in 
that  field) — or  from  a  super- 
accurate  sawmill  —  your 
needs  can  be  fully  met  by 
the  nearest  Frick  Branch 
or  Dealer. 

Find  out  now  what  these 
better-engineered  machines 
are  doing  on  jobs  like  yours 
—  the  real  savings  they 
make — the  added  dependa¬ 
bility  —  and  you'll  not  be 
satisfied  with  less.  Write, 
telephone,  or  visit  your  near¬ 
est  Frick  representative. 

Your  Frick  Branches  are  located  in; 

AMSTERDAM.  N.  Y.  EASTON,  Pa. 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  MO NTO U RS VI LL E,  Pa, 


Save  More  in’54-  ‘Tftcul 

Storl  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
moiling  coupon  below  with  $1  or  more. 
We'll  send  your  passbook  by  return  moil. 
WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 
ASSETS  OVER  $67,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 


D  Send 


Banking  by  Mail 


Information 


Name 


Address _ _ _ 

Town _ State _  25 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.Reg.U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Trust) 


Pat. 

2606551 


Deuhl«...4.9$ 
Right  or  left  no 

s«.$J95 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  Ipg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  ond  children. 
Moil  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  port 
of  the  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Preoav  Pos'aee  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
R!i  Wyandotte  Dpt.RY-74,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 
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15X35  ft.  Scotty  Greenhouse 

Complete  Superstructure  Materials  $625.00 

Class  Adds  $146.50  •  Cash  Price  F.  0.  B.  Factories 


Cash  price  of  $625  includes  all  superstructure 
materials  above  the  walls,  with  one  gable 
end  and  door.  Size  15'  8%"  by  35'  7".  Venti¬ 
lating  sash  for  one  side  of  the  roof  with 
apparatus  and  gear  set.  All  red  wood  mem¬ 
bers  framed  and  painted  the  L  &  B  way. 
Even  a  beginner  can  set  up  a  SCOTTY. 
Glass,  if  furnished  by  us,  adds  $146.50.  Hard¬ 
ware,  putty,  paint  for  future  coats  is  furn¬ 
ished.  Other  sizes  at  comparative  prices. 
Write  for  SCOTTY  Folder  and  Price  List. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y.  DES  PLAINES,  ILL. 


STONE 


Economy  Priced 

ELEVATOR 


for  only  $269 

BALES  24  FEET 

CORN 
GRAIN 
BEANS! 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


WRITE  or  PHONE 


STONE  Welding  &  Machine  Works 

H0NE0YE,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  H0NE0YE  433 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  j 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


1954  Farm  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 


Name  of  Fair 

Adams  County . 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . 

Allegheny  County . 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) 

Beaver  Community  (Snyder 

Bedford  County . 

Bellwood-Antis  (Blair  Co.). 
Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co. I 


Location 


Dates 


Butler 

Butler 


Farm  Show  (Butler  Co,) 

Cambria  County . 

Carlisle  ( Cumberland  Co. ) . . . . 

Clearfield  County . 

Clinton  County . 

Coehranton 
Crawford  C 


( Crawford 


Dayton  (Armstrong  Co.). 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . 

Ephrata  (Lancaster  Co.). 

F.  &  M.  Ag.  Show  (Clarioi 
Falls-Overfield  (Wyoming 

Forest  County.. . 

Fulton  County . 


Co.) 


Goshen  Country  (Chester  Co.)... 
Grange  Encamp.  &  Center  County. 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . 

Greene  County . 


Green  Township  (Indiana  Co.)... 
Greenfield  Community  (Blair  Co.) 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . 

Harrold  Comm.,  (Westmoreland  Co 
Hollidaysburg  Farm  Show  (Blair  C 
Huntingdon  County . 

Jacktown  (Greene  Co.) . 

Jenner  (Somerset  Co.) . 

Juniata  County . . 

Kimberton  (Chester  Co.).... . . 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . . 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . 

Lower  Mahanoy,  Northumberland  C 

Lycoming  County . 

Mansfield  (Tioga  Co.) . 

Montour  Delong  (Montour  Co.) 

Morrison  Cove  (Blair  Co.) . 

Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . 

North  Bedford  County . 


Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) 
Oswayo  Valley  (Potter  Co 
Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.).  . . 
Pleasant  Valley  (Fayette 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co 
Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co. 

(Berks  Co.) .... 


Reading 


Somerset  County . 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . 

South  Lehigh  (Lehigh  Co.) . 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . 

Sparta  (Crawford  Co.) . 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . 

Stony  Creek  (Somerset  Co.) . 

Sullivan  County . 

Tioga  County . 

Tri-Township  (Northumberland  Co.) 
Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.).. 
Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . 

Union  County . 

Unionville  (Chester  Co.) . 


(Erie 


V.  F.  W.  Farm  Fair  (Bradford  Co.) 

Washington  County... 

Waterford  Community 

Wattsburg  (Erie  Co.) . 

Wayne  County . 

West  Alexander  (Washington 

West  End  (Monroe  Co.) . 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co 

York  (York  Co.) . 

Youngsville  (Warren  Co.) ... . 


Co.) 


Pennsylvania  Farm 


.  .Aug. 

10-14 

.  .Albion  . 

.  .Sept. 

16-18 

..South  Park . 

.  .Sept. 

2-6 

.  .Allentown  . 

.  .Sept. 

20-25 

..Beaver  Springs.. 

.  .Sept. 

22-25 

..Bedford  . 

.  .Aug. 

9-14 

.  .Bellwood  . 

. .  Sept. 

17-19 

.  .Bloomsburg  . 

. .  Sept. 

27-Oct.  2 

.) Bangor  . 

.  .Aug. 

18-21 

..Butler  . 

.  .Aug. 

9-14 

..Roe  Airport . 

.  .Aug. 

18-20 

.Ebensburg  . 

.  .Sept. 

6-11 

,  .Carlisle  . 

.  .Aug. 

16-21 

. .Clearfield  . 

.  .Aug. 

2-7 

.Mill  Hall . :. 

.  .Aug. 

18-21 

.Coehranton  . 

.  .Sept. 

15-18 

.Meadville  . 

.  .Aug. 

24-28 

.Dayton  . 

.  .Aug. 

17-21 

.Edinboro  . 

.  .Sept. 

16-18 

.Ephrata  . 

.  .Sept. 

22-25 

.New  Bethlehem.. 

.  .Aug. 

11-13 

.Mill  City . 

.  .Sept. 

16-18 

.Tionesta  . 

.  .Sept. 

16-18 

,  .McConnellsburg  . 

.  .Sept. 

1-4 

.West  Goshen . 

.  .Aug. 

2-7 

.Centre  Hall . 

. .  Aug. 

28-Sept.  2 

.Gratz  . 

.  .Sept. 

21-25 

.Waynesburg  . 

.  .Aug. 

18-21 

.Newfoundland  ... 

.  .Aug. 

26-28 

.  Cookport  . 

9-11 

.Claysburg  . 

16-18 

.Harford  . 

.  .Sept. 

9-11 

.Greensburg  . 

.  .Aug. 

25-28 

.)  Hollidaysburg  ... 

.  .Oct. 

5-7 

..Huntingdon  . 

.  .Aug. 

16-21 

.Wind  Ridge . 

.  .Aug. 

11-14 

.  Jennerstown  . . .  . 

.  .  Aug. 

16-21 

.Port  Royal . 

.  .Sept. 

6-11 

.Kimberton  . 

. .July 

20-31 

.  Kutztown  . 

.  .Aug. 

16-21 

.Lehighton  . 

6-11 

i.  Dalmatia  . 

7-9 

.Hughesville  . 

.  .July 

26-31 

.Mansfield  . 

.  .Sept. 

1-4 

.  Washingtonville  . 

.  .Oct. 

6-8 

.Martinsburg  . 

13-15 

.Mt.  Joy . 

15-18 

.Myerstown  . 

.  .Oct. 

6-8 

.New  Holland.... 

. .  Sept. 

29-Oct.  2 

.Hopewell  . 

7-9 

) Lakewood  . 

.  .Sept. 

9-11 

Oley  . 

23-25 

.Millport  . 

2-6 

.Ox  Hill . 

6-8 

.Connellsville  .... 

.  .  Sept. 

7-11 

.Oriental  . 

.  .Aug. 

18-22 

.Jamestown  . 

16-18 

.Reading  . 

12-19 

)  Rostra ver  . 

.  .Aug. 

17-19 

)Sinking  Valley... 

.  .Oct. 

14-16 

.  Meyersdale  . 

.  .  Aug. 

30-Sept.  4 

.Iona  . 

5-8 

.Coopersburg  .... 

.  .Sept. 

16-18 

.  Arendtsville  . 

. .  Sept. 

7-11 

.  Spartansburg  .... 

.  .Sept. 

9-11 

.New  Stanton . 

.  .Aug. 

11-14 

.Stoneboro  . 

1-6 

.Shanksville  . 

.  .Sept. 

8-11 

.Forksville  . 

1-4 

.Wellsboro  . 

.  .Aug. 

10-14 

.Montandon  . 

22-25 

.Turbotville  . 

14-17 

. Troy  . 

9-14 

.Laurelton  . 

.  .Sept. 

8-11 

.Unionville  . 

.  .Oct. 

14-16 

)E.  Greenville.... 

.  .Sept. 

23-25 

.Towanda  . 

.  .Aug. 

2-7 

.Washington  . 

.  .Aug. 

24-28 

.Waterford  . 

.  .Sept. 

8-11 

.Wattsburg  . 

.  .  Aug. 

31-Sept.  4 

.Honesdale  . 

.  .Sept. 

13-18 

Alexander  . 

.  .Sept. 

15-18 

.Gilbert  . 

.  .Aug. 

25 

.  Lampeter  . 

22-24 

.York  . 

14-18 

.Youngsville  . 

.  .Aug. 

25-28 

.Uniontown  . 

. .Jan. 

4-8,  1955 

.Harrisburg  . 

.  .Jan.  10-14, 1955 
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Installing  a  Water  System 


===,jLL  the  water  you  want  when 
and  where  you  want  it  is 
fmg  the  ultimate  goal  of  an  in- 

j-,, . ^1  staliation  of  a  modern  elec- 

trie  water  system.  The  word 
“ultimate”  is  used  deliber- 
ately  since  to  many  farmers 
it  may  seem  like  something  of  a  tall 
order  to  drill  a  well,  install  a  pump 
and  pressure  storage  tank,  run  water 
lines  to  the  barn,  install  a  sewage 
disposal  system  and  buy  the  numer¬ 
ous  appliances  that  go  along  with  a 
water  system — all  at  one  time.  Few 
budgets  these  days  are  that  large 
and  elastic. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  ultim¬ 
ate  objective — a  farm  where  running 
water  is  put  to  every  use  that  as¬ 
sures  better  living  and  more  profit¬ 
able  production — it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  complete  water  system 


Plenty  of  hydrant  outlets  located  at 
strategic  points  around  the  farm 
make  farming  easier  and  more 
profitable.  Besides,  they  offer  valu¬ 
able  protection  in  the  event  of  fire. 

does  not  have  to  be  installed  all  at 
once.  It  can  be  put  in  by  degrees 
without  causing  financial  strain. 

A  Sound  Long-time  Investment 

The  major  investment  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  made  at  the  outset — for 
developing  a  water  source  and  pur¬ 
chasing  the  pumping  equipment. 
Like  any  other  major  investment, 
the  cost  should  be  reckoned  on  an 
annual  basis  and  spread  over  the 
estimated  normal  life  span  of  the 
equipment. 

The  pump,  which  is  the  heart  of 
a  water  system,  may  be  expected  to 
last  anywhere  from  15  to  30  years. 
Figured  on  this  basis,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  water  system  is  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  sound  invest¬ 
ments  a  farm  family  can  make.  Ac¬ 
tually,  many  water  systems  have 
completely  paid  for  themselves  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  out  of  profits  from  in¬ 
creased  production.  Operating  ex¬ 
penses  are,  of  course,  very  reason¬ 
able;  the  cost  for  electricity  to  pump 
1,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  is  fig¬ 
ured  in  pennies. 

There  are  many  sources  of  capital 
available  to  the  farm  family  seeking 
assistance  in  financing  an  electric 
water  system — PCA,  FHA,  banks, 
loan  organizations  and  sales  com¬ 
panies.  Water  systems  dealers  usu¬ 
ally  offer  term-financing  plans  with 
Payments  spread  out  for  periods  of 
various  lengths. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  to  be 
considered  in  planning  and  laying 
out  a  water  system?  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  keep  in  mind  at 
every  stage  in  planning  is  the  future. 
Once  a  family  has  the  advantages  of 
running  water  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  surprising  how  fast  it  discovers 
new  uses  for  it. 

It  pays  to  be  forward  looking  to 
assure  adequate  water  for  what,  it 
can  almost  be  taken  for  granted,  will 
be  a  steadily  increasing  demand. 
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This  means  the  development  of  a 
large  enough  water  source  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  large  enough  pump  in 
the  beginning  to  take  care  of  the  ! 
needs  of  the  future  as  well  as  for 
those  of  today. 

The  Pump  and  the  Pressure 

A  big  pump  may  seem  too  large 
at  first;  not  all  of  its  reserve  power 
will  be  called  into  play.  But,  sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  needed  as  more 
and  more  lines  are  extended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  water  system  for  the 
farm  home  and  its  outbuildings. 

Once  the  pump  and  storage  tank 
have  been  chosen,  the  next  step  is 
to  see  that  the  piping  is  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  size.  More  than  one  water  sys¬ 
tem,  adequate  as  far  as  pumping  and 
storage  capacity  are  concerned,  has 
suffered  because  not  enough  thought 
was  given  to  the  right  choice  ot 
piping.  Sometimes  cheap  piping  of 
small  diameter  is  chosen  with  the 
mistaken  idea  that  here  is  a  good 
place  to  economize.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  If  the 
piping  is  too  small,  pressure  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  the  flow  from  one 
faucet  is  abruptly  reduced  or  cut  off 
entirely  when  another  faucet  is 
opened.  This  applies  equally  to  hot 
and  cold  water  supply  lines. 

Insufficient  water  pressure  due  to 
small  piping  is  most  serious  in  the 
event  of  fire  To  provide  adequate 
fire  protection,  a  farm  should  have 
a  pump  capable  of  delivering  a 
minimum  of  500  gallons  of  water  an 
hour  from  a  number  of  strategically 
located  outlets.  However,  this  pro¬ 
tection  will  be  of  little  avail  if  the 
system  does  not  provide  sufficient 
pressure  to  foi’ce  a  stream  of  water 
to  a  burning  rooftop. 

Sizes  of  Pipe 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  avoid  such 
hazards  by  giving  intelligent  plan¬ 
ning  to  pipe  sizes  right  from  the 
start.  What  can  be  considered  a 
good  rule-of-thumb  to  follow?  As¬ 
suming  that  the  pump  can  deliver 
water  to  as  many  faucets  as  might 
be  in  use  at  any  one  time,  the  piping 
should  be  large  enough  so  that  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  no  more  than  five 
pounds  in  pressure  between  points  of 
supply  and  delivery  within  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

A  water  system  with  a  pump  cap¬ 
able  of  delivering  500  gallons  per 
hour  will  require  one-inch  piping  for 
runs  from  50  to  150  feet,  one  and 
one-quarter-inch  for  runs  of  150  to 
400  feet,  and  one  and  one-half-inch 
piping  for  runs  of  400  to  900  feet. 
The  longer  the  run,  the  greater  the 
friction  within  the  piping  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  larger  the  pipe  diam¬ 
eter  required  to  maintain  adequate 
pressure  within  the  system. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  a  water 
system  may  be  installed  in  steps  or  . 
by  stages.  The  usual  procedure  is  to 
start  with  the  well  and  the  pump 
and  a  few  supply  lines  to  the  most  i 
important  places — perhaps  one  line 
to  serve  the  house  and  another  for 
the  dairy  barn  and  milkhouse.  Addi¬ 
tional  lines  may  be  added  as  one  is 
able  and  as  he  wants.  It  is  well  to  j 
consider  a  number  of  well-placed  hy¬ 
drant  outlets  for  fire  protection  and 
spray  tanks.  In  cold  climates,  the  hy-  j 
drants  should  be  of  the  frost-proof  ! 
type:  in  these,  a  drain  is  provided  un¬ 
derground  below'  the  frostline.  When 
the  faucet  is  shut,  a  valve  opens  to 
drain  it  and  prevent  the  danger  of 
freezing.  When  the  faucet  is  turned 
on,  the  drain  valve  automatically 
closes. 

Water  for  the  Farm  Home 

A  well-planned  plumbing  system 
for  the  farm  home  includes  plenty 
of  hot  and  cold  water  outlets  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  requirements  of  bath¬ 
room  fixtures,  kitchen  sink,  a  water 


POWER  VP 

"POWER-X 


STSPPEH’UP 'Power-K 
Gives  You  All  Six  Big  Benefits 


Sinclair  power-x  gives  you: 

1.  Top  Knock-Free  Power;  2.  Pre-Ignition  Control; 
3.  RD-1 19®  Anti-Rust  Protection  (U.  S.  Patent  No. 
2,594,266);  4.  Top  Mileage;  5.  Piston  Ring  Protection 
.  -  70%  Less  Ring  Wear;  6.  Cleaner  Engines  ...  41% 
Less  Combustion  Chamber  Deposits. 

You  get  all  six  big  benefits  only  from  new  Stepped-Up 
Sinclair  power-x.  Try  it  in  your  car,  truck  and  tractor 
and  feel  the  difference!  Phone  your  Sinclair  Representa¬ 
tive  or  stop  at  your  Sinclair  Dealer’s. 


First  of  the  modern  Super  Fuels 

SIHCLAIR 

P0WIR-X 


Protect  your  cattle 
against  insects. 
Watch  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  beef  poundage 
go  up.  Just  spray  ’em  with 
Sinclair  Stock  Spray.  Contains  Pyrenone®.  Kills  stable  flies, 
horse  flies,  horn  flies,  gnats,  mosquitoes  —  repels  most  fly¬ 
ing,  biting  insects.  Works  wonders  as  a  space  spray  in 
barns  and  houses,  too. 


'STOXIf 

spray 

j  grade  aa 

•  .« n an-^L 


Qrder  now.  Phone  or  write  your  local  Sinclair  Representative. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I  WAS  JUST 

9 


Folks,  there’s  been 
a  lot  of  scare  talk 
the  past  few  months 
...  I  hope  it  doesn’t  get  under  your 
hide.  It’s  gettin’  so  I’m  apt  to  get  a 
little  hot  under  the  collar  when  I 
read  all  the  heap  big  economists 
who’re  telling  everybody  that  the 
farmers’  about  to  drown. 


I’m  the  first  to  own  up  that  things 
haven’t  been  too  easy  on  the  farms 
this  year.  .  .but  things  have  NEVER 
been  easy  on  the  farm!  Unwise 
farmers  have  gone  bust  in  the  best 
years,  and  good  farmers  have  pulled 
through  the  worst.  .  .with  a  little 
luck. 


Take  me  for  instance.  I  bought  a 
farm  in  ’38.  .  .that  was  during  the 
“depression”  of  ’37.  .  .and  all  the 
singers  of  woe  and  whoa  thought 
“Cy’s  gone  out  of  his  head.”  “Wait 
awhile  boy,”  they’d  say,  “farming’s  a 
bad  business  to  start  in  today.”  If 
I’d  listened  to  all  the  dark  doom 
boys,  I’d  probably  be  digging  ditches 
today.  .  .as  it  is,  that  farms  been 
mighty  good  to  us. 

One  of  my  nephews  is  getting 
ready  to  take  on  a  place  of  his  own, 
and  I  swear,  all  this  dark  talk  nearly 
scared  the  living  daylights  out  of 
the  boy. 

Why? 

The  way  I  figure  it,  my  nephew 
knows  farming.  .  .he  was  raised  on 
a  good  farm,  he  went  to  Ag  school, 
he  knows  how  to  buy  and  sell,  he 
knows  how  to  keep  his  costs  down 
.  .  .and  he’s  got  a  strong  back.  I’m 
not  the  one  to  tell  him  he’s  asking 
for  trouble,  I  believe  farming  will 
treat  that  boy#  right.  .  .and  I’ve  bet 
money  on  it*  because  I’m  helping 
swing  the  deal  on  his  farm! 

There’s  one  truth  I  know.  Don’t 
turn  your  back  on  farming.  .  .you 
take  good  care  of  that  farm  and 
it’ll  take  good  care  of  you. 

What’s  the  future  for  farming? 
Well  I’ve  been  talking  to  a  lot  of 
expert  Ag  men  in  the  past  few 
months  and  they’ve  given  me  a  lot 
of  tips  on  how  to  get  through  ’54  and 
’55  at  a  profit.  I’d  like  to  pass  them 
on  to  you  next  month. 

By  the  way,  I  tip  my  hat  to  the 
boys  at  the  Watkins  Experimental 
Farms.  They’ve  developed  a  brood 
sow  program  that’s  a  beaut.  Several 
of  my  customers  used  it  for  their 
spring  pigs  and  it  worked  like  a 
charm  so  I  certainly  want  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  you.  It’s  part  of  a  com¬ 
plete  hog  raising  program  that’s 
written  up  in  a  special  booklet  called 
“Watkins  Feed  Facts  For  Hogs.” 
Your  Watkins  Man  can  give  you  a 
copy  free. 

This  booklet  is  especially  handy 
because  all  of  the  formulas  are  based 
on  feeds  that  you  grow  (and  that 
means  quite  a  saving),  balanced  with 
Watkins  Hog  Mineral  Compound  and 
Watkins  Vitamin  Supplement  with 
B-12  and  Antibiotic  ...  or  with 
Watkins  Min-Vite. 


First  step  is  the  brood  sow  ration, 
it’ll  give  you  bigger,  stronger  litters. 
Second  step,  the  5-5  Pig  Starter  gets 
the  little  rascals  off  fast.  Then  there’s 
special  growing  rations  and  finishing 
rations.  .  .the  whole  hog  program 
in  one  free  booklet.  I  hope  you’ll  ask 
your  Watkins  Man  for  your  copy.  .  . 
and  when  it  comes  to  those  fall 
litters  I  hope  you’ll  remember  that 
the  most  important  time  to  feed  a 
pig  is  before  it’s  born! 


Tfie  J.  R.  Wofkims  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  J. 
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heater,  water  softener,  dishwasher, 
laundry  equipment  and  even  a  back- 
porch  shower  where  the  men  can 
stop  for  a  refreshing  cleanup  after  a 
long  hard  day  in  the  fields.  Another 
advantage  the  water  system  makes 
possible  is  central  heating  with  a 
boiler  and  baseboard  convectors  or 
radiators  to  distribute  heat  uniform¬ 
ly  throughout  the  house. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  locate  the 
water  heater  midway  between  the 
fixtures  it  is  intended  to  supply — the 
kitchen  sink,  laundry  equipment  and 


the  bathroom  plumbing  fixtures.  This 
keeps  piping  runs  short,  an  obvious 
economy,  and  assures  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  drop  between  the  heater 
and  the  various  fixtures  and  appli¬ 
ances  will  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Likewise,  in  the  interests  of  econ¬ 
omy,  it  is  advisable  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  to  back  up  plumbing  fixtures 
so  that  they  can  share  the  same  sup¬ 
ply  and  waste  piping.  Generally 
speaking,  the  closer  home  plumbing 
fixtures  are  grouped  together,  the 


shorter  piping  runs  will  be;  this  as¬ 
sures  important  savings. 

Any  home  or  farm  water  system 
should  be  planned  and  installed  by  a 
competent  plumbing  contractor  and 
all  electrical  wiring  should  be  done 
by  a  qualified  person.  Water  systems 
are  extremely  hazardous  in  terms  of 
human  and  animal  life  if  the  elec¬ 
trical  system  is  not  properly  install¬ 
ed.  Every  year  a  number  of  people 
lose  cows  due  to  defective  wiring  on 
their  water  systems. 

C.  F.  Craic4IE,  Jr. 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


Former  4-H  Club  members  who 
have  followed  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  4-H  Club  work  in  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  citizenship  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  achievement  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields  will  be  honored  in  1954 
through  the  National  4-H  Alumni 
Recognition  Program.  This  program 
was  inaugurated  last  year  and  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  highest  number  of 
acceptances  from  the  State  extension 
directors  ever  preferred  a  first-year 
4-H  program.  It  will  be  offered  again 
this  year,  with  the  Mathieson  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.  again  the  donor.  The  pro¬ 
gram  provides  two  certificates  for 
county  winners  in  all  participating 
States.  Four  State  winners  are  pre¬ 
sented  copper  plaques,  and  the  eight 
national  winners,  selected  from 
among  the  State  winners,  receive 
gold  keys  and  all-expense  trips  to 
the  1954  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
in  Chicago  in  the  Fall.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  encourages  former 
club  members  to  continue  their  in¬ 
terest  in  4-H  Clubs  but,  most  im¬ 
portant,  provides  present-day  youth 
with  living  examples  of  dependable, 
purposeful  citizenship. 

Anyone  interested  in  4-H  Club 
work  is  invited  to  nominate  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Alumni  award.  Nomin¬ 
ation  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
county  extension  offices  in  all  par¬ 
ticipating  States. 

Robert  Wi’en  of  the  East  Thorn¬ 
dike  Hustlers  4-H  Club  of  Thorndike, 
Waldo  County,  Maine,  State  4-H 
Dairy  Winner  at  the  last  National 
Congress  in  Chicago,  recently  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his  trip 
in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Busy  Bees 
and  Hillside  Grazers  4-H  Clubs  of 
Knox.  After  pointing  out  the  high¬ 
lights  of  his  trip,  he  said  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  4-H  members  to  drop 
out  of  club  work  at  along  about  the 
high  schol  age.  He  stressed  that  this 
is  the  time  for  them  to  look  around 
and  evaluate  their  4-H  record,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  only  when  a  member 
becomes  a  senior  in  club  work  that 
he  really  begins  to  receive  trips, 
prizes  and  other  achievements  for 
club  work.  He  urged  members  to 
work  toward  their  goal  with  the  hope 
that  in  the  end  they  would  receive 
a  trip  to  Chicago,  plus  becoming 
better  citizens  in  their  community, 
and  carrying  on  better  farm  practices 
learned  through  their  4-H  work. 

The  first  4-H  Dairy  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
president,  Norris  Manchester;  vice- 
pres.,  Dale  Clemons;  secy.,  Lawrence 
Grant;  treas.,  Wayne  Davis;  reporter, 
Verna  Manchester.  The  program  for 
1954  was  presented  by  Harold 
Higgins,  County  Agent.  The  club  is 
led  by  William  Manchester.  d. 


The  members  of  the  4-H  Club  of 
Butler  County  and  the  surrounding 
eight  counties  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  met  on  June  10  at  the  “Es” 
Hereford  Farms  of  Evans  City, 
Butler  County,  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Meyerl,  for  their  7th 
Annual  4-H  Day  at  the  Meyerl  Farm. 
Approximately  150  members  and 
their  respective  county  agents  were 
guests  of  the  Meyerls  at  the  farm 
for  lunch.  Immediately  after  lunch 
was  served,  the  inspection  and  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  registered  Polled  Here- 


fords  was  held.  Mr.  Frank  Kreuse- 
berger  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  gave  a  talk  to  the  young¬ 
sters  previous  to  the  judging,  after 
which  all  4-H  members  present  sub¬ 
mitted  their  cards  for  tallying.  The 
results  of  the  judging  showed  that 
Dale  Allison  of  Hookstown,  Beaver 
County,  and  Arthur  Moore  of  Porters- 
ville,  Butler  County,  had  won  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meyerl  then  presented  each 
of  the  boys  with  a  Hereford  steer 
calf  which  they  will  use  as  their 
project  for  the  coming  year. 


Four  outstanding  New  York  State 
4-H’ers  participated  in  the  recent  4-H 


Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
delegates  were:  Nancy  Adams,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Chenango  County;  Marilyn 
Mitchell,  Poestenkill,  Rensselaer 
County;  Windsor  Abbott,  Baldwins- 
ville,  Onondaga  County;  and  John 
Johnson,  Meridale,  Delaware  County. 
Accompanied  by  State  4-H  Club 
Leader,  Albert  Hoefer,  and  Assis¬ 
tant  State  4-H  Club  Leaders.  Miss 
Martha  E.  Leighton  and  F.  E. 
Heinzelman,  they  joined  other  dele¬ 
gates  and  leaders  thi'oughout  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  at 
the  meetings  with  government  lead¬ 
ers,  visits  to  national  shrines,  talks, 
and  group  discussions.  d. 


It  Will  Soon  Be  Show  Time  Again 

It  is  not  so  much  the  winning  that  counts,  as  it  is  the  effort  put 
forth  and  learning  the  “know-how.”  Members  of  4-H  Clubs  all  over 
the  nation  believe  in  good  sportsmanship  and  fair  competition. 

The  boys  pictured  here  with  their  animals  did  well  last  year  at 
various  shows.  They,  and  many  more,  will  be  on  the  circuit  this  year. 
We  wish  them  well  and,  even  though  all  of  them  cannot  win  top  honors, 
we  know  that  each  boy  and  girl  will  gain  something  a  lot  more  valued 
and  lasting  from  their  experience  than  the  ribbons  and  cups  they 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  win. 


Mrs.  E.  Ives,  Salisbury,  N.  Y. 


Last  year,  Larry  Reinhart,  R.  D.  1,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.,  got  an  early  start  in 
grooming  his  Holstein  heifer,  Broadmeadow  Kurtz  Ella,  and  she  did  well 

on  the  1953  show  circuit. 


This  nicely  finished  1,040-pound  Hereford  steer  placed  well  for  his  owner, 
James  Watson,  Jr.  (17),  of  Danielson,  Windham  County,  Conn.,  at  last  year’s 

Eastern  States  Exposition. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 

Part  IV 


Another  disturbing  thing  about 
the  expense  of  medical  care  is  that 
it  falls  unequally.  Some  of  us  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  without 
a  single  serious  illness  striking  in 
the  family.  Others  may  have  one  ill¬ 
ness  right  after  another.  In  fact  the 
difference  in  financial  security  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  families  may  well 
be  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
medical  expenses  each  has  had  to 
face. 

And,  once  again,  the  rural  family 
seems  to  have  the  worst  of  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Because  of  the  greater  distance 
to  go  for  medical  aid  and  because  of 
his  lower  per  capita  income,  medical 
care  is  very  apt  to  be  moi'e  expensive 
for  the  farmer  than  for  the  factory 
worker.  Then,  all  too  frequently,  this 
is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  to  medical  aid,  rural  families 
tend  to  let  their  illnesses  go  too  long 
before  professional  help  is  finally 
sought.  This,  of  course,  only  compli¬ 
cates  the  treatment  and  increases 
the  costs.  There  have  been  many 
suggestions  as  to  how  medical  care 
can  best  be  financed.  At  a  later  date, 
we  will  take  a  look  at  some  of  these 
ideas. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  main  ques¬ 
tion:  what  is  to  be  done  about  these 


problems?  We  have  pointed  out  and 
discussed  the  insufficiency  of  medical 
personnel  and  facilities;  we  have 
spoken  about  the  costs  of  medical 
care;  and  we  all  agree  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  should  be  improved.  But  how 
will  it  come  about? 

In  a  previous  article  we  mentioned 
the  actions  of  the  people  and  com¬ 
mented  on  community  responsibility. 
These  two  words,  the  people  and  the 
community ,  contain  the  solution  to 
these  problems.  The  people  in  any 
community  can  get  together  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  community  any  type 
and  amount  of  medical  care  they 
wish.  But  before  community  action 
goes  to  work  on  solutions,  com¬ 
munity  study  must  first  determine 
the  specific  needs. 

Until  now,  we  have  discussed  medi¬ 
cal  care  in  very  general  terms.  Our 
community  may  fit  the  national 
pattern  or  it  may  have  unique 
characteristics.  We  may  find  that  we 
have  enough  general  physicians,  but 
not  enough  specialists;  that  we  have 
a  hospital,  but  that  it  is  too  small 
and  too  old;  or  that  our  per  capita 
income  is  too  low  to  pay  for  more 
than  minimal  illnesses.  Because  no 
one  particular  •  area’s  problems 
are  exactly  like  another’s,  we  must 
determine  for  ourselves:  what  is  out- 
situation  and  what  are  the  reasons 
for  it? 


Most  of  the  necessary  information 
can  be  found  right  at  hand.  The  local 
medical  society  can  provide  the  num¬ 
ber  of  general  practitioners  and 
specialists  available.  The  hospital  can 
furnish  information  about  the  num¬ 
ber  of  patients  it  can  handle,  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  offers,  and  the  kinds  of  ill¬ 
ness  that  come  in.  The  local  or  State 
health  department  can  furnish  data 
on  birth  and  death  rates,  specific 
causes  of  death,  and  public  health 
services.  Once  the  quest  is  started, 
one  source  of  information  will  lead 
to  another  and  one  idea  will  breed  a 
new  one.  It  is  even  possible  to  make 
a  house-to-house  survey  in  an  effort 
to  determine  how  much  illness  the 
average  family  has  and  how  much  it 
costs. 

Who  starts  these  surveys?  Who 
manages  the  whole  affair?  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  small  committee  of  in¬ 
terested  citizens  who  start  the  ball 
rolling,  sometimes  a  civic  organiza¬ 
tion,  sometimes  a  professional  group, 
and  sometimes  a  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganization  which  wants  to  assist  a 
community.  But  no  matter  how  it  is 
started,  it  is  the  people  who  make  it 
succeed — people  who  have  a  problem 
and  want  to  do  something  about  it. 

Just  what  some  communities  and 
groups  have  done  with  their  medical 
problems  and  how  they  have  done  it 
will  be  our  next  topic. 

R.  L.  Johnson 
(To  be  Continued) 


Cistern  Needs  Filter 

We  use  a  cistern  for  domestic  use 
of  water.  Will  the  water  collected 
from  an  aluminum  roof  be  harmful 
to  health?  Our  present  roof  is  slate 
and  the  water  is  fine.  h.  s.  w. 

Since  aluminum  is  commonly  used 
for  all  sorts  of  utensils  and  con¬ 
tainers  for  water  prior  to  its  con¬ 
sumption  by  humans,  there  seems 
little  danger  in  using  water  that 
drains  off  an  aluminum  roof. 

It  is  true  that  a  roof  is  exposed  to 
different  conditions  than  utensils, 
namely,  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  chemical  action  of  im¬ 
purities  in  the  air  precipitated  by 
rain  or  gravity.  But,  unless  you  have 
unusual  conditions  in  the  area — in¬ 
dustrial  processes  that  produce  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  corrosive  im¬ 
purities,  there  would  seem  small 
reason  to  be  apprehensive.  Since  you 
state  you  have  slate  shingles  on  the 
roof,  it  can  be  assumed  the  roof  has 
enough  pitch  so  that  it  drains  quickly. 

Of  course,  any  cistern  that  stores 
drinking  water  should  be  equipped 
with  a  filter.  A  filter  may  be  made  of 
concrete  or  hard-burned  brick  laid 
in  a  good  Portland  cement  mortar — 
capacity  about  12  cubic  feet,  and 
filled  with  a  12-inch  layer  of 
crushed  stones,  a  six-inch  layer  of 
charcoal  crushed  to  pellet  size  and 
a  12-inch  layer  of  sand.  The  inlet 
pipe  should  have  a  “switch”  to  divert 
the  first  drainage  from  the  roof  after 
a  fairly  long  period  of  no  rain. 


Our  Navy  chops  ice 


fo  keep  your  milk  fresh ! 


Crunching  their  way  through  winter 
ice,  Niagara  Mohawk’s  tugs  keep  water 
intakes  clear  at  Niagara  River  hydro¬ 
electric  stations  ...  an  important  task 
that  helps  keep  your  supply  of  electric 
power  steady  and  plentiful.  Power  from 
these  and  many  other  plants  in  a  vast 
21,000  square  mile  area  helps  Up-state 
farmers  supply  you  with  nature’s  most 


complete  food — milk. 

Electricity  helps  feed  and  milk  the 
cow,  pasteurize,  homogenize,  fill  and  cap 
the  bottles  .  .  .  electric  refrigeration  from 
barn  to  your  table  keeps  milk  fresh  for 
days  on  end.  Winter,  summer  or  any 
other  season,  the  most  delicious  and 
healthful  drink  of  all  is  milk.  Have  you 
had  your  glass  today? 


You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers 
these  days  because — while  the  cost  of  al¬ 
most  everything  has  gone  up,  up,  up, 
Niagara  Nlohawk  electricity  remains  one 
of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


July  3,  1954 
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Too  Much  Politics,  Too  Little 
Economics 

THE  latest  crop  of  suggestions  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  indicates 
that  Secretary  Benson,  representing  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Committee  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  compromise  on  the  issue  of  dairy 
price  supports,  and  thus  avoid  a  presidential 
veto. 

Following  the  Committee’s  vote  to  extend 
rigid  90  per  cent  price  supports  on  the  basic 
farm  crops  for  one  more  year,  the  Committee 
then  approved  a  threefold  proposal  which 
would  boost  dairy  price  supports  from  75  to 
80  per  cent  of  parity  from  September  1,  1954 
through  March  31,  1955;  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  two  successive  years  to  establish 
a  parity  price  that  would  reflect,  among  other* 
factors,  the  price  of  feed  grains  and  costs  of 
production,  processing  and  marketing;  and 
provide  for  subsidies,  to  be  paid  dealers  for 
producers  or  to  producers  directly  in  the 
Secretary’s  discretion,  representing  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  market  price  and  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  The  evident  purpose  of  the  first 
two  features  of  this  proposal  is  to  meet  partial¬ 
ly  the  needs  of  dairy  farmers;  the  purpose  of 
the  last  feature  is  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
the  retail  price  of  dairy  products  and  avoid 
further  government  purchases  and  storing  of 
butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk. 

Then,  to  complete  the  picture,  last  week 
Secretary  Benson  announced  a  13  per  cent  cut¬ 
back  in  the  1955  wheat  crop,  together  with 
stringent  acreage  control  measures. 

Although  at  this  writing,  there  is  no  final 
agreement  on  a  farm  program,  it  is  at  least 
good  to  see  that  some  little  consideration  for 
the  dairy  farmer  is  finally  emerging.  However, 
the  tentative  proposals  are  still  far  from  put¬ 
ting  him  squarely  back  on  his  feet.  Dairymen 
of  the  Northeast  do  not  want  price  supports, 
have  never  wanted  them.  At  the  same  time, 
they  object  to  discrimination  by  way  of  high 
price  supports  for  feed  grains  and  low  price 
supports  for  dairy  products.  If  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  to  work  our  way  out  of  this  price 
support  fiasco  is  to  go  into  a  temporary  flexible 
support  program,  then  let  there  be  flexible 
supports  on  all  previously  supported  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  If  rigid  supports,  graduated  downward, 
are  desired,  let  them  be  “across  the  board.” 
If  there  is  to  be  any  kind  of  a  subsidy,  it  should 
be  made  plain  that  it  is  a  political,  not  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  subsidy,  designed  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  wooing  the  city  voters;  and  if  a  sub¬ 
sidy  is  to  be  paid  so  as  to  assure  parity  to  milk 
producers,  then  the  payment  should  be  made 
direct  to  producers;  there  should  be  no  dis¬ 
cretion  left  to  the  Secretary  to  make  such  pay¬ 
ments  either  to  dealers  or  producers.  Even 
now,  with  the  government  paying  dealers  the 
support  price  for  butter  and  cheese,  which  is 
intended  to  assure  farmers  75  per  cent  of 
parity,  farmers  receive  only  72  per  cent. 

What  dairymen  desire  most  of  all,  and  what 
they  need  badly,  is  a  recognized  position  in 


the  market  place.  If  as  much  effort  were 
channeled  in  aiding  milk  producers  to  obtain 
their  fair  share  of  the  consumers’  dollar,  as  is 
now  expended  in  trying  to  balance  economics 
against  politics,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
concern  about  an  excess  of  supplies,  parity 
and  production  controls. 


New  York’s  New  uMain  Street *7 

THE  New  York  State  Thru  way  was  officially 
opened  on  June  24.  Actually  only  115  miles 
—  from  Utica  west  to  Henrietta — are  presently 
in  operation.  Within  a  few  months  the  span 
from  Henrietta  to  Buffalo  will  be  opened  and 
by  December  the  longest  section  —  from 
Suffern  to  Utica  —  will  be  ready  for  public  use. 
The  final  30  miles  —  from  Suffern  south  across 
the  Hudson  River  into  New  York  City  —  will 
not  be  completed  until  1955. 

The  Thruway  wall  then  be  a  427-mile  toll 
pike  connecting  New  York  City  and  Buffalo. 
Eventually  there  will  be  spurs  into  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  to  Niagara  Falls. 

This  vast  project  was  begun  in  1946.  Its 
total  cost  is  now  estimated  at  $962,000,000, 
financed  —  except  for  a  Federal  grant  of  $58,- 
000,000  to  construct  a  few7  toll-free  sections  — 
by  the  sale  of  Thruway  Authority  bonds  which 
in  turn  are  secured  by  the  toll  charges,  esti¬ 
mated  to  reach  $36,000,000  a  year.  Passenger 
cars  will  pay  1!4  cents  per  mile,  trucks  and 
buses  from  1%  to  five  cents  a  mile,  depending 
on  weight  and  length  of  haul.  The  speed  limit 
will  be  60  miles  an  hour  for  cars,  50  miles  an 
hour  for  trucks  and  buses.  The  road  has  been 
designed  with  gradual  curves,  gentle  grades 
and  with  an  average  44  feet  of  space  between 
opposing  lanes  of  traffic.  There  will  be  24  eat¬ 
ing  places  along  the  Thruway,  each  adjoined 
by  a  gas  station. 

There  is  a  prediction  of  great  things  to  come 
from  the  Thruway.  Decentralization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  faster  and  cheaper  transportation  of 
farm  produce,  rising  land  values  and  less 
traffic  congestion  on  the  regular  highways  are 
all  envisioned  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
Against  these  anticipated  advantages  are  the 
disappointment  and  anger  of  hundreds  of  farm 
and  property  owners  whose  land  has  either 
been  taken  or  spoiled  —  whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  adequate  compensation  • —  to  make  way  for 
this  turnpike.  In  many  cases  land  has  been 
removed  from  a  town’s  tax  rolls  with  no  cer¬ 
tainty  of  remuneration  elsewhere.  There  is 
also  the  danger  of  highway  hypnosis  which 
has  often  been  the  cause  of  severe  accidents 
.on  other  toll  roads.  Without  question,  business 
will  be  lost  to  many  communities  because  of 
the  diversion  of  traffic  to  the  Thruway. 

It  would  be  well  therefore  that  the  many 
predictions  are  completely  and  promptly  ful¬ 
filled.  Whether  even  then  they  will  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  driving  through  quiet  villages 
and  past  tidy  farmsteads,  visiting  a  country 
church,  or  stopping  by  the  bank  of  a  cool 
stream,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Coming  into  close 
contact  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  always 
brings  with  it  a  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  future.  Must  all  this  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  utility  and  speed? 


Bovine  TB  Is  Still  With  Us 

A  RECENT  dairy  herd  test  which  found  50 
tuberculosis-infected  cattle  in  New  York 
State  is  vivid  evidence  that  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  still  prevails.  We  do  not  like  to  think 
that  this  is  true,  but  tests  prove  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  has  not  been  completely  eradi¬ 
cated.  Reactors  are  cropping  up  from  time  to 
time  here  and  there.  Occasionally,  an  entire 
herd,  like  the  one  cited,  is  found  to  be  infected. 

Last  year,  over  1,300  reactors  were  disclosed 
in  New  York  State,  fewer  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  but  still  a  considerable  number  of  po¬ 
tential  spreaders  of  disease.  The  number  of 
reactors  this  year  will  probably  show  another 
slight  decrease.  Yet,  had  they  not  been  tested 
and  located,  the  damage  to  the  local  dairy 
industry  could  have  been  multiplied  greatly. 

Tuberculosis  once  took  heavy  toll  of  the 
dairy  farm  income.  Much  human  tuberculosis 
with  resultant  suffering  and  death  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  dairy 
cattle  only  30  years  ago,  when  New  York 


herds  were  heavily  infected.  Those  conditions, 
it  is  fervently  hoped,  will  never  return. 

Dairymen  would  be  well  advised  to  follow 
these  steps  as  evidence  of  their  contribution 
to  the  eventual  eradication  of  TB:  practice 
regular  official  testing  of  herds  at  least  every 
three  years;  have  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  the  veterinarian  when  he  reports  the  test  — 
he  will  not  condemn  cows  because  he  enjoys 
branding  them;  maintain  the  unwavering  atti¬ 
tude  that  infected  animals,  and  suspicious  ones 
too,  must  go —  there  should  be  no  compromise 
on  this  point,  not  even  when  a  good  cow  re¬ 
acts;  should  reactors  be  found,  clean  and  dis¬ 
infect  the  premises  after  their  removal. 

This  is  no  time  for  complacency,  because 
bovine  tuberculosis  still  remains  a  potential 
threat  to  the  dairy  industry,  entirely  too  great 
to  be  disregarded. 


Fence  the  Garden 

A  FENCE  around  the  garden  is  the  best 
way  to  stop  rabbits  from  nibbling  on  the 
lettuce,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
Cornell  University.  A  simple  chicken  wire 
fence  will  keep  out  cottontail  rabbits,  dis¬ 
courage  woodchucks  to  some  extent  and  will 
help  prevent  dogs  from  bounding  through  your 
garden.  With  but  small  upkeep  the  fence  can 
be  re-used  year  after  year  and  makes  a  better 
control  method  for  small  animals  than  re¬ 
pellents.  A  two-foot  to  four-foot  high  galvan¬ 
ized,  one-inch  mesh  chicken  wire  fence  with 
metal  stakes  will  adequately  enclose  the 
garden  area.  The  lower  edge  of  the  fence 
should  be  buried  lightly,  or  it  may  be  staked 
down  at  intervals  to  prevent  animals  from 
crawling  under  it.  If  desired,  the  fence  can  be 
taken  down  in  the  Fall,  rolled  up  and  stored 
away.  It  makes  for  easier  plowing  and  fitting 
in  Fall  and  Spring. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Our  family  consumes  quite  a  lot  of  fluid  milk. 
While  fluid  milk — and  this  includes  fluid  milk 
finding  its  way  into  hands  of  local  bottle  distribu¬ 
tors — has  been  shrinking  in  price  for  18  months 
or  more,  the  price  to  producers  has  plunged  down¬ 
ward  during  this  18  months  period. 

Nothwithstanding  this  shrinkage  in  price  which 
producers  have  been  forced  to  take,  doorstep  con¬ 
sumer  prices  still  remain  the  same  as  before  any 
price  cuts  occurred.  On  this  shrinkage  alone  it 
would  look  to  the  man  up  a  tree — that’s  right,  we 
consumers  are  up  a  tree — that  he  is  entitled  to 
a  drop  of  around  two  cents  per  quart.  Am  I  right? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  along  comes  the  Ben¬ 
son  order  reducing  parity  from  90  to  75  per  cent 
on  all  dairy  products.  I  am  told  by  representative 
dairymen  from  various  parts  of  the  State  that 
they  have  taken  a  cut  on  their  fluid  milk  under 
the  Benson  parity  cut,  amounting  to  something 
like  30  cents  per  cwt.,  i.  e.,  another  cent,  making 
three  cents  in  all  that  seemingly  the  consumer 
is  entitled  to  by  way  of  reduction. 

Right  here  in  Norwood  we  have  had  no  con¬ 
sumer  price  cut  for  several  years.  Now,  what  I‘d 
like  to  know — and  I  think  the  public  generally 
would  also  be  interested  in  knowing — to  whom 
does  this  difference  in  fluid  milk  cost  to  handlers 
and  distributors  really  belong?  It  looks  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  distributors  are  raking  off  their 
already  bulging  profit  coffers. 

I  think  you  are  more  fair  minded  than  most 
and  that  your  sympathies  are  with  the  common 
people.  I  think  you  should  delve  into  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  aid  in  exposing  those  who  are  robbing 
the  public  because  robbing  the  public  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are.  f.  g.  f. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord:  he  is  our  help 
and  our  shield.”  —  Psa.  34:20. 

Studies  at  Cornell  show  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  70  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  is  about  half 
as  much  per  bushel  as  when  only  30  bushels  are 
grown  per  acre. 

The  best  use  for  excess  pasture  grass  is  in  the 
silo.  Recent  tests  show  that  some  dairy  cows  will 
eat  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  grass  silage  daily, 
when  it  is  fed  as  the  only  roughage. 

Leaf  beetles  and  caterpillars  that  chew  the 
foliage  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  can  be 
effectively  controlled,  at  low  cost,  by  use  of  a 
five  per  cent  DDT  emulsion  spray  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  mist. 
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Here’s  how  the  McCormick  field  harvester 

Chops  25  tons  an  hour! 


Two-in-one  harvester  chops  hay,  straw,  grass  or  corn 
silage.  Switching  from  windrow  to  row  crop  pickup  is  a 
quick,  easy  job.  This  light-running  harvester  can  be  pto- 
driven  by  a  3-plow  tractor,  or  obtained  with  49  hp  engine, 
for  fastest  work  in  extremely  heavy  crops. 


44-inch  cutterhead  swings  up  to  6  knives  to  cut  at  steady 
2  5-ton-an-hour  pace  in  heaviest  crops.  It  turns  on  power¬ 
saving  ball  bearings.  When  you  stop,  an  over-running  clutch 
lets  cutterhead  spin  free.  This  clears  the  machine  of  chopped 
material — ends  hand  cleaning. 


Self-regulating  feed  adjusts  to  the  crop  for  positive  feed¬ 
ing  of  light  straw  or  plug-free  movement  of  heavy  hay.  Feed 
apron  compresses  the  crop— holds  it  firmly  to  the  shearbar 
for  smooth,  speedy  chopping.  Steady  feeding  assures  uniform 
cut  in  lengths  from  14-inch  to  4  inches. 


54-inch-wide  pickup  gathers  bulky  windrows  without 
waste.  Sixty  spring-steel  fingers  sweep  up  hay  so  gently  that 
practically  all  leaves  are  saved  for  highest  feeding  value.  Cen¬ 
ter  feed  keeps  any  crop  moving  from  windrow  to  feed  apron 
in  a  smooth,  continuous  ribbon. 


NEW!  Full  6-foot  cutterbar  attachment  now  available  for  your  No.20-C  field  Harvester. 

Mail  TODAY  for  free  catalog 


See  your  IH  dealer.  Learn  how  you  can  team  a 
big-capacity  McCormick  field  harvester,  and  McCor¬ 
mick  forage  blower  for  fast  storage  of  hay  or  silage 
at  peak  feeding  value! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmall  tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  ;  ;  j 
Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois, 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  RNY-8,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  how  a  McCormick  field  harvester  can  heip  me  make 
better  feed  for  less  money. 


"1 


Name 


_□  Student 


Address 


I  farm 


^acres. 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


i 

j 


Fast,  complete  milking  is  exactly  what  you  get  when  you 
put  a  Swing  on  your  cows.  There’s  no  stripping!  University  tests 
reveal  that  no  machine  is  yet  made  that  will  do  a  faster  job  of 
milking  than  the  Rite- Way  Swing. 

Many  dairy  farmers  you  know  can  tell  you  some  very 
good  reasons  why  they  changed  to  Swing.  For  one  thing  they 
spend  a  lot  less  time  cleaning  this  milker  because  it’s  easy  to 
see  every  inch  of  the  pail — it  washes  like  two  sauce  pans.  One- 
handed  emptying  is  also  easy  with  the  special  resting  bar,  and 
the  pounds  of  milk  in  the  pail  are  visible  through  the  pail  meas¬ 
uring  gauge. 


Good  sense  designing  has  made  the  Swing  light  and  sturdy 
and  narrow  in  shape.  It’s  the  only  suspended  or  floor  type 
milker  which  meets  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Standards  of 
Construction.  So  by  all  means  see  your  Rite-Way  Service 
Dealer  for  a  demonstration  on  your  cows  and  write  for  free 
folder  today  to  Dept.  R 

Easiest  to  clean 

Smooth  stainless 
steel  pail  unhooks 
in  middle  for  the 
fastest  cleaning 
job  you've  ever 
done  on  a  milker . 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts 
Chicago,  Illinois  *  Oklahoma  City,  OklahomO 


DRIES  CORN ;  GRAIN,  HAY 

Right  on  Your  Farm 

Runs  by  tractor  power  take-off,  any  place  in  field 
or  farmyard.  Dries  and  cools  125  bu  shelled  corn, 
150  bu.  grain,  1  ton  hay  per  hour.  Simple  and  cheap 
to  operate.  Complete,  ready  to  run,  $1985  F.O.B. 
factory  (wheel  assembly  extra).  Write  for  booklet! 

Automatic 
controls! 

Portable! 

Safe! 

Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co. 

3 305  Republic  Avenue,  Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 

(Branch  of  Arid- Aire  Grain  Dryer  Co.) 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  G 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695 


Cutting  Xools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  ’ 
use.  Save  your  back  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

$2  95  up 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  57,  PA. 


Only  Papec  offers  a  choice  of 
three  forage  harvester  models 
—  each  with  engine  or  PTO 
drive  and  choice  of  4  attach¬ 
ments — direct  cut,  hay  pick¬ 
up,  cutter  bar  and  row-crop. 

Only  Papec  offers  these 
exclusive  features: 


SLASH  FORAGE 

Hay  handling  costs  from 
standing  crop  to  manger 
can  be  CUT  IN  HALF 
BY  USING  A  FORAGE 
HARVESTER  in  place  of 
a  baler. 


HANDLING  COSTS  EQJjj 


Finger  Feed  Roll  —  Handles  all  kinds  of 
forage  better  than  any  other  feeder. 

Heavier  Cutting  Wheel — Cuts  thru  slugs 
of  forage  that  stall  other  machines. 

Better  Knives — Stay  sharp  longer;  stand 
more  abuse. 

Bigger  Tires  —  Give  lighter  draft  and 
keep  you  going  when  others  are  bogged 
down. 


Patented  Silage  Shelf  —  Increases  capa¬ 
city  on  row  crops  and  aids  in  opening 
fields. 

Yet  with  ALL  THEIR  FEATURES 

Papec  Forage  Harvesters  COST  LESS 

fully  equipped  f.o.b.  factory  than  any 

other  comparable  make. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet  on  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  and  Crop  Blowers.  Papec 
A4achine  Company,  Shortsville,  New  York. 


Jfk  BF%  HE"  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

Sr  Eh  ^0  CROP  BLOWERS 

Drylot  Green  Forage  Feeding  Makes  More  Milk  and  Meat  Per  Acre  of  Pasture. 


Whether  the  owner  of  livestock  fences  them  in,  chains  them,  or  holds  them 
himself  with  ropes  is  immaterial.  The  basic  requirement  is  that  he  must 

keep  his  animals  on  his  own  land. 


Keep  Your  Livestock  at  Home 

By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


Part  I 

is  a  principle  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  believed  to  be 
well  understood  every¬ 
where,  that  a  person  is 
bound  to  contemplate  the 
probable  consequences  of 
his  own  acts,  and  the  acts 
or  conduct  of  brute  creatures  which 
he  owns  or  over  which  he  has  a  right 
of  control.  This  principle  is  especi¬ 
ally  applicable  to  his  responsibility 
for  actions  or  conduct  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  such  as  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  swine  and  others. 

Since  the  principles  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  are  to  be  given  prominence 
in  this  discussion  of  your  duty  to 
keep  your  livestock  at  home,  and  the 
consequences  that  may  flow  from  a 
violation  of  this  duty,  it  is  perhaps 
not  amiss  to  explain  briefly  just  what 
is  meant  by  “the  common  law.” 

As  a  matter  of  legal  history,  the 
common  law  consisted  of  principles 
and  rules  of  action  in  England 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution, 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
English  courts  when  administering 
justice  in  cases  arising  out  of  the 
private  disputes  of  individuals,  where 
there  was  no  written  law  compelling 
the  decisions.  The  common  law  grew 
out  of  the  impact  of  reason,  good 
sense,  habits  or  customs  of  the 
people  guiding  the  minds  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  judges  to  their  decisions. 
This  common  law  was  adopted  as 
our  own  upon  organization  of  the 
State  governments,  at  least  of  the 
State  governments  in  which  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  now  principally 
circulates.  It  remains  in  force  there, 


except  as  to  matters  concerning 
which  it  has  been  supplanted  by 
written  laws  or  legislative  statutes. 

By  the  principles  of  common  law, 
every  person  who  owns  livestock  is 
bound,  at  peril  of  his  pocketbook,  to 
confine  his  domestic  animals  to  his 
own  land.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is 
liable  financially  for  damages  for  any 
trespass  they  may  commit  on  the 
premises  or  land  of  another.  Fences 
are  generally  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  them  at  home.  But 
the  owner  may  even  stand  and  hold 
them  by  a  rope,  if  he  wishes,  stake 
them  by  a  chain,  fasten  them  in  his 
barn,  or  keep  them  in  his  house.  The 
law  is  not  concerned  by  the  method 
he  uses.  The  requirement  is  that  he 
must  keep  them  on  his  own  land.  It 
is  up  to  him  to  select  the  means  of 
doing  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  law  is  bot¬ 
tomed  on  the  proposition  that  the 
owner  of  livestock  is  required  to 
fence  his  animals  in,  if  he  would 
avoid  penalties  for  their  trespasses 
upon  the  lands  of  others;  for  if  they 
roam  from  home,  or  stray  upon  the 
premises  of  another,  their  owner  is 
responsible  for  all  the  damages  they 
commit  while  trespassing. 

In  the  States  of  which  I  am  writ¬ 
ing,  served  chiefly  by  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  lands  they  may  trespass 
upon  while  away  from  home  are  en¬ 
closed  by  a  defective  fence,  or  by 
no  fence  at  all.  Indeed,  the  question 
of  fencing  is  immaterial,  as  far  as 
the  outside  landowner  is  concerned; 
it  is  the  livestock  owner’s  legal  duty 
to  keep  his  beasts  restrained  and 
(Continued  on  Page  448) 


Until  the  damages  are  paid,  trespassing  animals  may  be  impounded  by 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  have  trespassed,  but  only  if  actual 
damage  is  inflicted  by  the  animals  and  they  are  impounded  on  the  tres¬ 
passed  land  ivhile  committing  the  act  of  trespass. 
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Maine  Hereford  Tour 


The  annual  field  day  and  tom*  of 
the  Maine  Hereford  Assn,  began 
June  15  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Whitney’s  Feeding  Acres  Farms 
in  Buxton.  Here  75  Hereford  breed¬ 
ers  inspected  the  Whitneys’  new  pole 
barn,  the  show  herd,  the  pasture  and 
fields,  and  also  the  three  Hereford 
females  purchased  at  the  Hillcrest 
dispersal  in  West  Virginia  early  in 
May.  Bud  Snidow,  American  Here¬ 
ford  Assn’s  eastern  representative, 
presented  a  good  type  demonstration 
and  Sam  Dorrance  of  the  Maine  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry  re¬ 
ported  on  the  recent  Hereford  con¬ 
ference  at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Henry 
Swanton’s  By-A-Brook  Farm  at  West 
Buxton  where  a  new  168-foot  long 
trench  silo  attracted  considerable 
interest.  The  silo,  constructed  of 
concrete,  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons; 
it  will  be  filled  with  grass  on  one  end 
and  corn  on  the  other.  The  forage  is 
dumped  directly  into  the  silo. 

The  group  then  visited  the  Frye- 
burg  farm  of  F.  G.  and  D.  W.  Buzzell, 
who  have  200  head  of  Herefords, 
and  later  the  Frank  Drew  farm  in 
Fayette  and  Lee  Lewis’  farm  in 
Newport.  The  last  farm  on  the  tour 
was  Carl  and  Laura  Smith’s  in 
Exeter.  Their’s  is  another  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Maine  potato  farms  that  are 
utilizing  off-year  acreage  for  grass 
and  Hereford  cattle. 

The  tour  served  to  bring  good  beef 
husbandry  information  to  Hereford 
breeders  in  Maine  and  afforded  them 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
formation  of  their  herds  and  also 
their  beef-farm  practices.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Maine  countryside 
is  sometimes  like  that  of  the  Western 
ranges  so  numerous  have  the  Here¬ 
ford  beef  cattle  become  in  recent 
years.  W.  H.  Bruce 


May  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.16  $.0885 


Monroe  Co.  Producers...  3.90  .0829 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  3.66  .0778 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . .  3.59  .0763 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. .  3.37  .0717 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.28  .0698 

North  Blenheim  Co-op..  3.27  .0696 
Del.  Co.  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.255  .0692 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.245  .069 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  3.23  .0687 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.23  .0687 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.23  .0687 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.23  .0687 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.23  .0687 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.23  .0687 

Hock  Royal  Co-op .  3.23  .0687 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.23  .0687 

Sheffield  Farms  .  3.23  .0687 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.12  .0663 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
ana  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
m  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
s'11)'8:1^  tors’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.23; 
Buffalo  $3.51;  Rochester  $3.58. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  June  18, 
1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  remained  steady. 
Demand  was  moderate,  supplies  in¬ 
creased  slightly.  Prices  per  cwt. : 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter — 
Good  grade  $17-18.50;  Medium  $15- 
16.90;  Common  $12-14.90.  Slaughter 
cows— Good  grade  $15-16;  Medium 
$13.90-14.50;  Cutters  $12.50-13.50; 
Heavy  Canners  $11-12.50;  Light  Can¬ 
cers  $10-11;  Shelly  Canners  $10  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls  —  Good  grade 
$16.40-17.50;  Medium  $14.70-16;  Com¬ 
mon  $12.50-14.50. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with 
early  June.  Demand  was  moderate, 
supplies  increased.  Prices  per  head: 
Choice  veals  $68-76;  Good  $53-65; 
Medium  $40-50;  Common  and  Culls 
$35-40;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.)  $20-34; 
Hobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $14-19;  Bobs  (under 


J»ly  3,  1954 


65  lbs.)  $14  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate,  sup¬ 
plies  were  steady.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $23.50-24;  Heavy 
weights  $17.50-18.90;  Medium  and 
Light  Sows  $17.10-18.20;  Heavy  Sows 
$16.50-18;  Heavy  Boars  $10.50-11.50. 
Shoats  $18-23.50  each.  Small  pigs 
$10-16.50  apiece. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

I  -  - -  - 

“Your  Best  Silo  Value”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting 
booklet  on  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


If  you’re  planning  on 
buying  another  Silo  then 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  popular 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo.  And  the  best  way 
to  begin  that  investiga¬ 
tion  is  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  our  booklet. 

You’ll  find  it  helpful  and 
complete.  Fully  illustrated. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


_  SWINE _ _ 

•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS: 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON 


April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED 
sex.  Unrelated 
CARROLL  F. 


HEREFORDS:  Spring  Pigs,  Either 
pairs  or  trios.  Best  bloodlines. 
HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 


SPRING  BOARS  AND 
Finest  Breeding  Stock  for 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM, 


SPRING  GILTS 

Prompt  Shipment 
JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


-T- 


— -  PIGS  FOR  SALE  - - 

Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester- Berkshire,  Boars, 
Barrows  or  Sows:  5-6  weeks  $15;  7-8  weeks  $17.50  ea. 
Ship  express.  Check  or  money  order.  LIGHTNING 
RANCH,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  1588-7 


-  REGISTERED  BE 

SPRING  BOAR  AND  SOW 
F.  B.  FOSS,  DIXON  RD„ 


RKSHIRES  - 

PIGS  NOW  READY 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITES  - 

BOARS  6  Months  Old,  2  GILTS  5  Months  Old 
WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 


BRED  SOWS,  BRED 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN, 


GILTS  &  SERVICE  BOARS 
R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


DOGS 


Beagle  Puppies  5.EKD.ERSi8. 

A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 
GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  Box  121,  CLAYTON,  N.  J. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups N 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 


MELODYLANE  SHELTIES  —  Gentle,  Lovable  minia¬ 
ture  collies.  Intelligent  workers,  devoted  companions. 
J.  CHARRON.  CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  SHEPHERD  Cross  Bred  Puppies,  8  Weeks, 
Healthy:  Nice  Ones.  Only  $10.00  Either  Sex. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


-  A.  K.  C.  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  - 

CHAMPION  BLOODLINES:  INTELLIGENT,  WORK¬ 
ING  FARM  DOGS.  Easily  trained,  natural  herders. 
CAROLYN  R.  LARSEN,  R.  I,  ANDOVER,  N.  J. 


BEAGLES:  Puppies,  3  months  old.  Only  females  left. 
Parents  trained  beagles.  All  shots  have  been  given. 
Quick  sale  $10.  RALPH  CARVER,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
papers.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 


spscmuu 

SUMMER  TIRE  SALE 


(JULY  and  AUGUST) 


FIRESTONE  *  GOODRICH  *  GOODYEAR  *  LEE 

Ail  1st  Line,  1st  Quality,  Spanking  New,  Fully  Guaranteed  NO  SECONDS 
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*  REFUNDS 

BEING  MADE 

ON  ORDERS 

DATED 

} 


THESE  ARE  YOUR 
COMPLETE  PRICES. 
TAX  INCLUDED. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

NOTHING  ELSE  TO  PAY. 
WHEN  ORDERING 
PLEASE  PRINT. 
EVERYTHING  SOLD  ON  A 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTY. 


Write  for  Special  Prices  on  Truck,  Tractor  and  Other  Tires 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO.,  2564  BEDFORD  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  26,  N.  Y. 


$4493  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

are  offered  to  exhibitors  of 
naturally  or  artificially  sired 
daughters  of  NY  ABC  Sires,  of 
ail  five  major  dairy  breeds,  in 
the  fourth  annual  competitive 

CATTLE  SHOW 

to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
14th  Annual  Meeting  of  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative. 

AUGUST  6  and  7 

at  NYABC  Headquarters,  Judd 
Falls  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Entry 
deadline:  July  20.  Get  premium 
list,  rules  and  entry  blanks  from 
your  local  NYABC  technician  in 
New  York  or  Western  Vermont, 
or  from 


New 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  ln& 

BOX  528- B _  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


Keg.  Hampshire  Kams  from  Imported  Stoct 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  i 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing 
SH  EEPFI  ELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J 


Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write,  or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE  PA. 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 
LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 


Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Black  Curly  Karakul  Lambs  for  PETS  —  picturesque, 
affectionate,  gentle  animals  amusing  interesting  to 
children  and  adults.  Breeders  yearlings  and  older. 
Attractive  Blue  Ribbon  Specimens. 


CHEVIOT  YEARLING  EWES  &R.^.hiJK 

flock.  Registered  and  grade  stock.  Write  for  prices. 
MORNiNGSIDE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  TROY,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  REG.  SOUTHDOWN 

SHEEP  all  or  part.  BREEDING  BUCK.  9  EWES, 
4  YEARLING  EWES,  3  EWE  LAMBS. 

J.  A.  HOOK,  R.  D.  2,  MOUNT  JOY,  PA. 


-  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  - 

Registered,  8  months  old,  fine  shape,  breed,  wish  to 
tvade  for  same  kind.  CURTMARE  FARM, 

N  EW  FOU  N  LD  AN  D,  N.  J.  Newfoundland  9-5011 


RAM  FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  CHAMPION 
CORRIEDALE.  NORMANDY  FARMS, 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  I'eiepnone  Jordan  7-5050 


-  SHEEP  FOR  SALE  - 

6  of  the  finest  bred  Suffolk  black  face — with  lamb  at 
foot.  Phone  evenings  for  appointment  Westbury  7- 
2258- W.  Write  RAYMOND  MILIGI, 

BOX  197,  WESTBURY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


-  KARAKUL  Black  PET  Lambs  - 

The  favourite  fast  growing  popular  PETS  to  interest 
and  amuse  Hotel,  Motel  and  Boarding  House  guests. 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM, 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK  OAK  HILL  2-4186 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  SAANEN 

See  our  beautiful  herd.  We  have  choice,  well-bred 
milkers  and  doe  kids.  Good  goats  to  solve  your  milk 
and  health  problem.  Come  and  see  them  Before  you 
buy.  Reasonable.  ROCKAWAY  GOAT  FARM, 

_ 2 _ mijes  of  Route  93  in_town  of  Lisbon, _ Conn. _ 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly:  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 


SAANEN  DOE  —  Six  guart  milker.  Third  time  fresh 
and  Purebred  Buff  and  Doe  Kids.  Born  June  9. 
All  3,  $65.  Free  delivery  up  to  150  miles. 

C.  HUBBARD,  KUNKLETOWN,  PENNA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANT  TO  BUY  10  OR  15  PONY  MARES 
P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


WYe  PLANTATION 

ANGUS  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Scotch-bred  2-year-olds  ready  for 
service.  They  are  big,  smooth, 
heavy-boned  and  rugged. 

Don’t  consider  these  bulls  if  you 
want  small,  light-weight  cattle. 

Write  today  for  new  illustrated 
folder. 

“As  Scotch  as  a  Bagpipe” 
Address:  JAMES  B.  LINGLE,  Mgr. 

WYE  PLANTATION  •  Queenstown,  Md. 


Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bull 

PVF  ADVANGEMQRE  24th 

—  PM CEO  TO  SEU— 

We  do  not  practice  inbreeding 
therefore  must  sell.  He’s  a  son  of 
PVF  BEAU  ADVANCE  and  a 
grandson  of  CHAMPION  WORTH- 
MORE’S  BEAU  JUNIOR  2. 

BARTON -MILLER  FARMS 

ORYDEN,  N.  Y.  dT&’Ts’Kr 


HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Calves,  Heifers,  Cows,  and  Bulls.  CMR 
and  Domino  bloodlines.  Good  type,  color,  and  growth. 
Also  2  Holstein  bred  heifers  due  this  Fall.  TB  and 
Bangs  free.  HIGH  TIME  FARM, 

LAMINGTON  ROAD,  FAR  HILLS  N.  J. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows 
Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


—  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  — 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS, 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding  age. 
Also  bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Reasonably  priced. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS  &.  HEIFERS.  Low  Prices 
MACK  PARK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734 


HEREFORDS,  REGISTERED,  COWS 


.  ■  h.  ■  >  ,  v  ii  l/  v,  n  uu  i  v  .  I 1 1  L.  u  ,  u  VJ  YY  O  ■  ■ 

With  Calves  at  foot.  Heifers,  Bulls.  Excellent  breeding 
WALTER  V/.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.Y.  Phone  7111 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  n^t^Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
a  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right ] 

American  Raabit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHAMPAGNE  D’ARGENTS 

Breeding  stock  available.  Juniors,  Intermediates  and 
Seniors.  Does  and  Bucks  out  of  proven  registered  does. 
D.  Milewski.  82  Old  Commack  Rd.,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SANDY  FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS 
5'/ i  months  old  DOES  $7.50  each;  ONE  BRED  DOE 
10  months  old  $10.00.  Must  reduce  stock. 

H.  F.  HOFFA,  WOMELSDORF,  PENNA. 


450  Hereford  FeedLer  Calves  450 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OCTOBER- NO VEM  BER  DELIVERY 
Visit  Our  Farms  This  Summer  and  See  Our  Entire  Beef  Cattle  Operation.. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  PHONE:  218 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS 

Purebred  breeding  stock  now  available  under  our  Guaranteed  Purchase  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

GREAT  RING  FARMS,  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut  .  .  .  New  England’s  first 
and  only  beef  cattle  farm  devoted  to  breeding  and  raising  Santa  Gertrudis 
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Without  Work, 

Worry,  Waiting  l 

Just  think— now  you  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  hot  water— all  the  time  — anytime— without  muss,  guess  or 
bother— with  a  “Pyrofax”  gas-operated  water  heater. 


FAST!  A  “Pyrofax”  gas-operated  water  heater  gives  you 
tankful  after  tankful  of  hot  water  3  times  faster  than 
other  types  of  fuel.  Thermostat  control  lets  you  select 
exact  temperature  for  every  household  need. 

DEPENDABLE!  “Pyrofax”  gas  is  not  affected  by  power 
failures  — there  are  no  peak  period  restrictions.  Heaters 
are  sturdy,  long-lasting  —  guaranteed  for  years. 

CLEAN!  No  coal  dirt,  no  ashes.  “Pyrofax”  gas  is  quality 
controlled  to  assure  you  of  the  purest,  cleanest  bottled 
gas  possible— burns  without  smoke,  soot  or  odor. 

ECONOMICAL!  There  is  no  waste— you  get  full  value 
from  every  pound  of  “Pyrofax”  gas— pays  for  itself  in 
comfortable  convenience. 


Visit  your  nearest  Pyrofax  Gas  Distributor— learn  how  you 
can  start  enjoying  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water  to  meet  all 
your  needs  —  quickly  —  easily  —  inexpensively! 


‘Pyrofax”  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation, 
40  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


For  cooking,  water  heating,  clothes  drying,  room  heating,  incineration,  brooding 


OVER  30  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 


Earn  the  extra  money  you 
will  need  for  Christmas  the 
Tom-Wat  way  —  by  offering 
your  friends  and  co-workers 
real  values  in  Greeting  Cards, 
Gift  Wrappings  and  novelty 
gifts.  Pay  lowest  wholesale 
prices  and  make  bigger  prof¬ 
its.  Write  today  requesting 
samples  on  approval,  free 
portfolios  of  Personal  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards,  and  details  of 
free  gift  and  bonus  offers. 


TOM-WAT 

BRIDGEPORT, 


STUDIOS 

CONNECTICUT 


Serving  Agents  &  Organizations  for  over  25  years. 


'J  NEW  COMPLETE  INSTANT  COFFEE  SALE’ 

,  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  . 
.We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory, 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 

•  35c  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65^  each  • 

•  — 12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on  • 

•  all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction, 
.guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

.  Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now. 

.  A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO.  . 

.  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups.  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


VENTILATED  PLASTIC  PRODUCE  BAGS:  Write 

for  sample  and  low  prices.  Mention  size,  quantity 
wanted.  THE  PLASTIC  MART,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


Clean-looking,  Cream-white 

ENAMEL  LINING 

gives 

Extra  Protections 

tea_ 


“His  V  Hers ” 

When  I  would  buy  my  heart’s  delight, 

I  find  that  money’s  just  too  tight; 

But,  if  my  love’s  whim  I  would  ban, 

I  find  that  he’s  the  Aga  Khan! 

Vermont  —  Pearle  M,  Goodwin 


Your  Own  Tomato  Ketchup  Is  Tops 


Tomatoes  are  always  tops  for  can¬ 
ning;  Tomato  Ketchup  is  the  topping 
for  meat  combinations:  beef  loaf, 
hamburgers,  separate  or  in  rolls, 
Swiss  steak  and  the  many  other 
dishes,  including  fish,  highly  im¬ 
proved  with  ketchup  flavor. 

Best  of  all,  however,  is  your  own 
kitchen-made  Tomato  Ketchup.  Flav¬ 
ors  then  have  a  special  tang,  and, 
with  experimenting  from  year  to 
year,  changes  can  be  made  to  suit 
the  family  taste. 

Here  is  a  fine  standard  recipe, 
using  fresh,  ripe,  firm  tomatoes, 
home  grown  or  bought. 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Use  2  gallons  tomatoes;  2  cups 


chopped  onions;  2  tablespoons  salt; 
2  cups  sugar;  1  tablespoon  celery 
seed;  2  teaspoons  mustard  seed;  1 
teaspoon  allspice;  2  sticks  cinnamon; 
2  to  3  cups  vinegar;  2  tablespoons 
paprika. 

Wash,  drain,  core  and  chop 
tomatoes.  Peel  and  chop  onions. 
Cook  tomatoes  with  onions  until 
soft.  Press  through  sieve.  Boil  rapid¬ 
ly  until  reduced  to  about  half.  Add 
salt,  sugar  and  spices  (tied  in  bag). 
Boil  until  thick.  Add  vinegar  and 
paprika.  Boil  about  5  minutes,  or 
until  as  thick  as  wanted.  Pour,  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  into  hot  glass  jars;  seal  at 
once. 


A  Note  to  Mothers  of 
Small  Boys  and  Girls 

To  mothers  of  the  small  children 
who  write  to  “Our  Page  for  Boys  and 
Girls,”  we  want  to  say  that  we  hope 
you  and  the  children  will  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  always  more 
letters  than  we  have  space  to  print 
in  “The  Small  Fry  Coimer.”  We  wel¬ 
come  these  letters  and  use  all  we 
possibly  can. 

If  you  happen  to  be  looking  for 
good  reading  for  your  own  “small 
fry”  this  Summer,  we  have  just  read 
“The  Old  Woman’s  Chickens”  by 
Victor  J.  Dowling,  and  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  especially  for  farm  young¬ 
sters.  It  is  amusing  and  understand¬ 
able  (nine  year  olds  can  read  it 
themselves)  and  appealing.  The  illus¬ 


trations  in  color  by  the  author  are 
delightful  and  the  price  not  too  high 
($2.00)  for  a  book  worth  owning  or 
as  a  gift.  We  will  be  glad  to  fill 
orders.  Persis  Smith 


Favorite  Dressing 

Good  to  lighten  a  rich  dinner,  we 
keep  this  dressing  on  hand  in  the 
refrigerator.  I  use  a  quart  jar  of 
some  sort.  The  recipe  calls  for  1  can 
tomato  soup;  XA  cup  oil;  Vz  cUP 
vinegar;  1  tablespoon  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Shake  together.  Then  add 
(first  mixed  in  a  cup),  1  teaspoon 
sugar;  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon 
dry  mustard;  few  grains  of  cayenne. 
Store  in  refrigerator.  Shake  well  be¬ 
fore  each  using. 

Marion  B.  Woodbury 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEE 
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For  a  Wardrobe  Fresh  as  a  Breeze 


2215  —  Latch  on  to  this  Tie-on  Breeze-Sleeve  Cotton!  Nipped-in  waist¬ 
line  gives  smooth  figure  fit!  There’s  a  quick-sewing  device  to  it  too:  the 
front  and  back  are  each  cut  in  just  one  main  pattern  piece.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
Size  18:  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


140  —  Children  Have  a  Circus  with  Exciting  Multicolors  on  summer 
dresses.  The  dress  tissue  is  included  in  this  pattern!  Merry-go-rounds, 
balloons,  ice  cream  cones,  hamburgers,  lollipops,  all  the  symbols  connected 
so  gaily  by  the  very  young  with  big-top  fun,  are  in  a  red  and  blue  transfer 
to  trim  this  tie-on-the-shoulder  cool  frock  for  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  years.  Tissue 
for  dress  and  8  transfer  motifs.  20  cents. 


2040  —  Popular  “Squaw”  Skirt  with  Scoop  or  High  Neck  Blouse  bring 
you  one  of  the  most  attractive  ensembles  for  suntime.  Skirt  in  a  plain  dark 
color  or  black  is  indispensable  with  print  blouses.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16: 
Skirt,  3%  yds.  35-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 


FOR  FASTER,  EASIER  HOME  CANNING! 
EXCLUSiVE  RED  SEALING  RING 
PROTECTS  FOOD  FAR  BETTER— GIVES  YOU 
A  PERFECT  CLOSURE  EVERY  TIME 

Presto!  A  twist  of  your  wrist  is  oil  you 
need  for  a  snug  airtight  seal  with  Crown 
Mason  Jar  Caps... they  seal  extra-tight 
by  vacuum  action  as  the  jar  cools!  Crown 
Caps  spin  on  and  off  easily.  There’s  no 
fussing  with  separate  rubber  rings... no 
muscle  straining.  Buy  yours  new!  At  better 
stores  everywhere. 

Crown  also  mokes  the  Imperial  and  Original 
Freez-Tainers ,  Crown  Freezer  and  Home  Use 
Aluminum  Foil. 


348  —  This  Bag  Is  a  Dilly  —  Crocheted  in  a  Jiffy!  It  costs  so  little  you 
can  have  one  to  go  with  practically  every  summer  frock  you  own!  Done  in 
soft,  washable  cotton  rug  yarn  on 
big  needles,  it  is  perfect  in  white, 
larkspur  blue,  lime  yellow,  lipstick 
red,  violet,  dusty  pink  or  black.  Bag 
is  10  by  12  inches,  silk  or  cotton 
lined;  handy,  roomy  and  smart.  20 
cents. 

2073  —  Gay  Aprons  Galore  for 
party  or  gifts  (even  for  yourself!) 
come  in  one  pattern  and  in  one  size 
for  all.  Each  apron  takes  1%  yds.  of 
fabric  and  can  be  trimmed  with  ric- 
rac,  braid,  tassels  or  ball  fringe. 

Don’t  miss  out  on  these  for  church 
and  club  fair  tables.  25  cents. 

Don't  Miss  the  Carol  Curtis  Needle¬ 
work  Guide.  Only  25  cents. 

And  Do  You  Have  Our  Spring- 
Summer  Fashion  Book?  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full 
Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for 
N-  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  lc  tax 
on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c 
orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


JAR  CAPS 


On  Hanging  Draperies 

No  matter  how  carefully  you  have 
made  your  draperies,  how  well  they 
look  will  depend  on  how  they  are 
hung.  Always  remember  that  drap¬ 
eries  should  stand  with  the  headings 
upright;  they  should  cover  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  woodwork. 

In  order  to  get  this  desired  effect, 
attach  the  rod  high  and  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  the  window  frame.  A 
tall  hook  should  be  used  so  that  each 
Pleat  cluster  will  be  held  upright. 
Lastly,  always  be  sure  that  the  rods 
^re  heavy  enough  to  carry  the 
drapery  material  without  sagging. 

California  Blanche  Campbell 


|  CROWN  [CORK  &  SEAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Specially  Division  •  St.  Louis,  Missouii 


July  3,  1954 


Can  with 
Confidence! 


It's  up  when  you  buy  it 
It's  down  when  sealed 

When  the  center  of  the  i id  is 
down,  you  know  you  have  a 
safe  seal.  ATLAS  Arc-Lids  are 
white  enamel  lined.  No  rub¬ 
ber  rings  required.  Available 
inregular,widemouthand63. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 


CAPS 

and 

JARS 

FINE  FOR  FREEZING 


Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 


CORN 
CUTTER 
and  Creamer 


•  For  Daily  Use 
Frozen  Lockers 
or  Home  Conning 


It’s  (he  world’s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  remove  ten¬ 
der,  fresh,  young,  green  corn  from  the  cob.  Cuts  5 
times  as  fast  at  Vs  the  labor.  Five  easy  strokes  finish 
an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds.  Saves  hours  of  tedi¬ 
ous,  hard  work.  No  mess,  no  splatter,  no  old-fash¬ 
ioned  knife  to  cut  fingers.  This  amazing  invention 
cuts,  shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  operation.  Adjusta¬ 
ble  for  world’s  finest  cream  style  or  uniform  whole 
kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh  flavor.  Fits  all 
size  ears.  Easily  cleaned.  Thousands  used 
coast  to  coast.  Guaranteed.  Beat  high 
prices  —  can  or  jreeze  your  own  corn.1 
Save  up  to  60%!  If  local  dealer  does  not 
have,  order  direct.  Dealers,  write. 

LEE  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Also  makers  of  Lee’s  Green  Pea  Sheller.  Shells 
black-eyed  and  field  peas  quicker,  easier.  $1.50. 
Both  for  $3.00.  Order  extras  NOW  for  gifts. 

KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST.. _ NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

DCUnn/IKIfl  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
IftVULVilMU  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


YOUR  SKIN  NEED  HELP? 


IS  IT... 


COOK-BURNED 

REDDENED 

BITTEN 

SCRATCHED 

SUNBURNED 


? 

(Dishpan  hands)  ? 
(Insects)  ? 

(Gardening)  2 

? 


USE... 


SBUROL 

An  excellent  healing  ointment  with  soothing 
effects  on  your  skin.  Eburol  nationally  sold  to 
the  Medical  Profession  for  over  15  years,  now 
available  to  you  by  mail. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  (Postpaid,  U.S.A.) 
FOR  2  OZ.  JAR  OF  THIS  INDISPEN¬ 
SABLE  OINTMENT.  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

Bischoff  Chemical  Corporation 


BOX  12, 


IVORYTON,  CONN. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En- 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18  FREEPORT  NFW  VQRI{ 
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WANTED- CAPABLE  WOMAN 

We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  a  capable  woman  who 
drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare 
time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in* 
vestment  of  any  kind. 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours 
each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders. 


PGR  COMPLETE  SNPORMATSON  WRITE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  •  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  £ 
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Keep  Livestock  at  Home 


(Continued  from  Page  444) 

thus  to  prevent  them  from  getting  on 
the  lands  of  others. 

An  outside  landowner  is  under  no 
duty  to  fence  his  land  even  along¬ 
side  a  public  highway,  to  protect  it 
from  trespasses  of  another’s  live¬ 
stock.  If,  for  instance,  a  farmer  is 
lawfully  driving  his  cattle  on  the 
highway,  he  is  not  liable  for  their 
unavoidable  and  accidental  trespasses 
upon  bordering  lands  that  are  un¬ 
fenced;  yet  the  right  to  drive  cattle 
on  the  highway  gives  no  legal  right 
to  pasture  such  cattle  even  on  the 
highway  itself,  for  by  doing  so  the 
cattle  owner  is  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  of 
which  the  easement  for  the  roadway 
is  a  part,  livestock  having  only  the 
right  of  passage.  If  they  are  there 
for  any  other  purpose,  such  as  graz¬ 
ing,  they  are  trespassers. 

Summarizing  the  explanations  of 
this  phase  of  the  law  of  livestock 
ownership,  it  is  to  be  said  that  every 
entry  of  a  man's  stock  on  the  land 
or  premises  of  another  without  his 
permission,  constitutes  a  trespass, 
subjecting  the  owner  of  the  beasts 
to  liability  in  a  suit  for  the  damage 
they  do,  whether  the  land  trespassed 
upon  was  fenced  or  unfenced.  And 
even  the  pasturing  of  animals  on  a 
highway  over  which  they  have  a 
right  of  passage  is  a  trespass 
for  which  the  owner  is  liable  if  the 
fee-title  to  the  highway  is  owned  by 
the  adjoining  landowner  and  only 
an  easement  exists  for  the  road 
right-of-way. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  common  law  are  opera¬ 
tive  only  in  the  eastern  States,  either 
the  original  “Thii’teen”  or  those 
earliest  admitted  to  the  Union.  In 
most  of  the  newer  States,  those 
principally  of  the  South  and  West, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  common  law 
rule,  requiring  the  owners  of  stock 
to  confine  them  to  their  own  land, 
was  not  applicable  to  the  conditions 
of  the  country,  nor  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people.  In  these  States,  the  legal 
rule  was  established  and  enforced 
that  livestock  (cattle  being  princi¬ 
pally  intended)  must  be  fenced  out, 
instead  of  fenced  in.  So,  an  owner 
there  is  not  liable  as  for  a  trespass, 
merely  because  he  permits  his  cattle 
or  other  livestock  to  range  or  roam 
over  unfenced  lands  other  than  his 
own.  The  laws  of  these  States  are  of 
no  further  concern  here,  since  they 
are  outside  the  area  of  this  discus¬ 
sion. 

Returning  to  our  intended  theme 
after  this  brief  diversion,  if  domestic 
animals,  usually  cattle,  get  away 
from  the  land  of  their  owner  and  in¬ 
trude  upon  fenced  or  unfenced  land 
of  another,  they  are  trespasser’s 
there.  It  is  immaterial  how  the  beasts 
escaped,  whether  by  their  owner’s 
voluntary  act,  by  the  act  of  a  tres¬ 
passer  on  his  premises,  by  the  act  of 
a  thief,  or  otherwise. 

The  fact  that  such  escaped  ani¬ 
mals  are  trespassers  on  the  land  of 
another  means  that  they  are  wrong¬ 
fully  there,  intruders  without  the 
express  or  implied  consent  of  the 
other  man.  The  question  naturally 
presents  itself:  What  damages  is  he 
liable  for,  and  what  proceedings  may 
the  other  man  avail  himself  of  to 
obtain,  or  require,  their  payment? 

A  right  of  taking  up  and  holding 
trespassing  animals  by  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  for  injuries  sustained  from 
their  trespass  on  his  land  is  known 
technically  as  the  right  of  distress 
damage  feasant,  which  simply  means 
taking  them  up  while  the  damage  is 
being  committed  by  them.  This  right 
existed  at  common  law.  Its  exercise 
is  now  generally  regulated  by  stat¬ 
utes,  adopted  to  carry  the  common 
law  right  into  effect. 

The  right  of  distress  damage  fea¬ 
sant  sprang  from  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  summary  and  direct 
remedy  for  landowners  against  own¬ 
ers  of  livestock  committing  damage. 


These  ownei's  of  the  animals  could 
be  irresponsible,  unknown,  or  out  of 
reach  of  the  ordinary  process  issued 
by  the  courts.  Besides,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  animais  themselves- might 
be  involved.  If  the  damaged  party 
could  not  take  them  up  and  hold 
them,  he  might  be  moved  to  misuse 
them,  or  put  them  in  a  way  to  be 
lost  to  the  owner. 

Under  the  rule  of  distraining  (or 
detaining)  animals,  damage  feasant 
is  comprehended  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  lands  to  seize  and  impound 
the  beasts  of  another,  trespassing  on 
his  lands,  and  to  hold  them  until 
compensation  for  the  damages  sus¬ 
tained  is  paid.  The  impounding  may 
be  done  regardless  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  may  have  left  the  in- 
closure  or  keeping  of  their  owner, 


but  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  unless 
actual  damages  are  inflicted. 

The  mere  trespass  by  the  animals 
will  not  justify  their  seizure  and  de¬ 
tention.  The  taking  them  up  must  be 
before  they  have  left  the  premises. 
The  damages  obtained  must  be  those 
that  were  sustained  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  occasion.  When  the  animals  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  trespassing  at  the  precise 
time  of  taking  them  up  on  a  part  of 
the  premises  other  than  where  found, 
they  may  be  impounded  for  the  en¬ 
tire  damages. 

The  common  law  gave  to  the  dis¬ 
trainer  of  animals  damage  feasant 
no  right  to  confiscate  them,  nor  to 
abuse  them,  nor  to  use  them  except 
in  emergent  situations,  such  as  the 
case  of  milk  cows.  It  authorized  him 
only  to  impound  them  and  hold  them 
until  compensation  for  the  damages 
they  committed  was  paid. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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“With  300  acres  to 


why  do  you  keep 


run  around  on, 
falling  into  a 


10  by  12  foot  pond!” 


Where  to  buy 

ORTHO  FLY  KILLER 


.  *>.•** 


•'  •  :•  ••  • «  ' 


NEW  YORK 

ALBANY . Moore  Bros.,  Hudson  Ave. 

ANDES . E  M.  D  coker 

ANTWERP . P.  L.  Pickert  Feed  Store 

AUBURN . Bar-L  Supply,  State  Street  Road 

AUBURN . Borst  Bros. 

BINGHAMTON. ..R.  H.  Whiting  &  San,  470  Court  St. 

BROCTON . Portland  C  &  E  Grape  Growers 

Webster  Road 

CANANDAIGUA . James  C.  Blodgett  Co..  Inc. 

CANDOR . Ward  &  Van  Scoy 

CANTON . Wight  &  Patterson 

CATTARAUGUS . James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

CAYUGA . Beacon  Milling  Company 

CAZENO VIA . Cazenovia  Feed  and  Farm  Supply 

CHAUMONT . Cresent  Milling  Co, 

CHERRY  VALLEY . Lipe  Feed  Co.,  Inc. 

CHESTER . Roe  Bros. 

CLAYTON . Frank  D.  Crandall,  G.L.F.  Products 

CLYDE . A.  R.  Ketchum  &.  Sons 

COLLINS . James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

CORTLAND . Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills 

EAGLE  BRIDGE . H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 

EAST  AU  RORA. ..  .Griggs  &  Ball  Co.,  634  Meina  St. 

EDWARDS . Edwards  GLF  Service 

FLORIDA . Roe  Bros. 

FT.  ANN . Adirondack  Farmer’s  Exchange 

FT.  EDWARD . Adirondack  Farmer’s  Exchange 

GENEVA _ E.  E  Miller  &  Sons,  115  N.  Exchange  St. 

GERMANTOWN . Germantown  Cooperative 

GLEN  FALLS _ Doyles’  Country  Store  in  the  City 

1 49  Bay  Street 

GOUVERNEUR . J.  E.  McAllaster  &  Sons 

HAMMOND . 0.  N.  Carr,  Purina  Dealer 

HARRI  MAN ...  .Arborial  Associates,  Inc.,  Depot  Plaza 

HEUVELTON . Heuvelton  GLF,  A.  J.  Stalder,  Mgr. 

HOMER . ..Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills 

JOHNSON . John  R.  Manning 

KINDERHOOK . Kinderhook  Pomological  Assoc. 

LaFARGEVILLE.... George  W.  Henry  Co.,  GLF  Dealer 

LaFARGEVILLE . E.  C.  Lehr,  General  Store 

Orleans  Four  Corners.  R.  F.  D.  2 

LIMERICK . Roe  Farm  Supply 

LITTLE  VALLEY . James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

LOCKE . Hewitt  Brothers,  Inc. 

LOCKPORT . Lockport  Feed  &  Supply, 

10-12  South  Transit  St. 

LOWVILLE.  . Lowvilla  Feed  &  Grain 

LYONS . Schleede  Farm  Supply 

McLEAN . Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills 

MIDDLETOWN . GLF  Farm  Store,  92  Doison  Ave. 

MORAVIA . Hewitt  Brothers,  Inc. 

MUNNSVILLE . Arthurs.  March,  Farm  Supply 

ONEONTA . A,  H.  Murdock  Implement  Co. 

ORISKANY  FALLS . Davie  Feed  and  Fuel 

OWEGO . . . Holmes  &  Relyea,  Inc. 

PENN  YAN . G.  W.  Haxton  &  Son 

PERRY  CENTER . Geo.  Blodgett  Co.  Whse. 

PH  I  LAD  ELPH I A . E.  L.  M  osier  &  Son  Farm  Supply 

PINE  ISLAND..  . . Roe  Bros. 

POUGHKEEPSIE . Seaver’s  Insecticide  Warehouse. 

Overlooker  Road 

RED  HOOK.  ..Red  Hook  Farmers  Co-op.  Assoc.,  Inc. 


ROSSBURG . Harold  R.  Rork 

RUSHVILLE . G.  W.  Haxton  &  Son 

SANBORN... . Sanborn  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS . A.  S.  Dalle,  79  Henry  St. 

SCHENECTADY.  .Hiram  J.  McKain  Co.,  306  Union  St. 

SENECA  FALLS _ Beam  and  Co.,  Inc.,  26  Oak  St. 

SENECA  FALLS . Glanville  &  Werner 

TRUMANSBURG...W.  B.  Hebbard  Co.,  Feed  Division 

UNION  SPRINGS . Union  Springs  Hardware 

WEBSTER . Russel  B.  Mason  Co. 

WEST  WINFIELD . J.  Stanley  Watkins 

WOLCOTT . Harden  Mills 


HILLSBORO 

LANCASTER 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ELIZABETHTOWN . Elizabethtown  Farmers 

Supply,  Inc. 

ERIE . Westlake  Supply,  R.R.  2 

HUNTINGTON . Samuel  E.  Runk 

INTERCOURSE . . John  J.  Hess,  II 

INTERCOURSE . . . Noah  Martin 

IRWIN . Morgan  Feed  &  Supply,  Second  St. 

JERSEY  SHORE . Mencer  Farm  Supply 

JONES  MILL . Matthews  Flour  &  Feed  Mill 

LANCASTER . Landis  Bros.,  Manheim  Pike 

LEWISBU  RG ...  Campbell’s  Mill  Feed  &  Farm  Supplies 

LEWI  ST  OWN . Sitt  Goss  Ins.,  Mt.  Rock  Mill, 

500  Logan  Street 

LITITZ . . . Eby’s  Feed  Mill 

LOCK  HAVEN . . . E.  D.  Myers 

MIFFLINBURG . Mifflinburg  Farmers  Exchange 

MILL  HALL . Richard  H.  Albright 

MILL  HALL . .Purity  Flour  Miils.  Inc. 

MORGANTOWN . Morgantown  Feed  &  Grain 

SMITHTON . Pritts  Feed  Supply 

ST.  MARY’S . . Goetz  Feed  Co. 

SPRING  MILLS _ Penns  Creek  Flour  &  Feed  Mills 

WEST  NEWTON . Albright’s  Feed  Service 


MAINE 

BID  DEFORD . Biddeford-Saco 


Grain  Co., 
431  Main  St. 

NEWCASTLE . Newcastle  Grain  Co. 

NEWPORT . W.  H.  Smith,  Inc. 

PORTLAND... . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Co., 

322  Commercian  St. 

WALDOBORO . Newcastle  Grain  Co. 

WESTBROOK . Westbrook  Farmer’s  Union,  Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMESBURY . Farmers  Feed  &  Supply  Co., 

14  Water  St. 

ATTLEBORO . Conloiv  &  Donnelly  Co. 

FALL  RIVER . Fall  River  Milk  Producers  Asso. 

613  Palmer  St. 

FRAMINGHAM . Cutler  Grain  Co.,  I  Howard  St. 

FRAMINGHAM . Farmers’  Co-operative  Exchange 

I  Mayhen  St. 

HAVERHILL . Ellison  Coal  &  Grain  Company 

15  Middlesex  St. 

LEOMINSTER . General  Mills,  86  Lancaster  St. 

LOWELL . Palm  Grain  Co.,  1081  Gordan  St. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BERLIN . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Company 

139  Mechanic  St. 

CLAREMONT . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co., 

Corner  Main  and  River  St. 

COLEBROOK . . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co., 

Colby  St. 


. Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co. 

.  .  Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co., 

40  Depot  St. 

LEBANON. . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co., 

12  Mill  St. 

MANCHESTER.. . Dunbar  Farm  Equipment  Co., 

340  Masabesic  St, 

MANCHESTER . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co., 

94  Granite  St. 

NEWPORT . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co. 

28  S.  Main  St. 

NO.  HAVERHILL . Farmers  Feed  and  Supply  Co. 

PLYMOUTH . Plymouth  Grain  Co.,  Railroad  St. 

PORTSMOUTH ....  Moulton&.  Goodwin,  126  Bridge  St. 

ROCHESTER . Jefferson  Feed  and  Supply  Co., 

Summer  St. 

WEST  CANAAN . . . H.  L.  Webster  &  Soil 


RHODE  ISLAND 

CRANSTON . Arlington  Grain  Co.,  Depot  St. 

WESTERLY. . C.  W.  Campbell  Grain  Co. 

WESTERLY . Checkerboard  Feed  Co. 

WYOMING . Roy  Rawiing’s.  Ino. 


VERMONT 

ALBURG . Alburg-lsle-LaMotte  Farmers  Co-op. 

BARRE . Farmers  Grain  &  Feed  Co.,  51  Prospect  St. 

BARRE . Granite  City  Cooperative  Creamery 

BARTON . R.  P.  Webster 

BETHEL . Bethel  Mills,  Inc. 

BRANDON . General  Mills,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE . T.  J.  McGovern 

BURLINGTON . Champlin  View  Gardens 

CHESTER  DEPOT . Chester  Grain  Co. 

DANVILLE . . Danville  Grain  Co. 

EAST  HARDWICK . East  Hardwick  General  Store 

ESSEX  JUNCTION . Central  Feed  Co. 

FERRISBURG . Ferrisburg  Locker 

GREENSBORO . Greensboro  Feed  Co. 

GROTON . Groton  Grain  Co. 

HIGHGATE  CENTER . O.  C.  McCuin  &  Sons 

MIDDLEBURY . General  Mills 

MIODLEBURY . Knapp  Feed  &  Seed  Co.,  Inc 

MIDDLEBURY . Sunshine  Stores,  Inc. 

MORRISVILLE . Farmers  Grain  &  Feed  Co. 

MORRISVILLE . United  Farmers  Supply  Store 

N.  FERRISBURG . Yandow’s  Sales  and  Service 

NORTH  FIELD . Northfleld  Grain  Co. 

NORTH  TROY . Poulin  Feed  Store 

POULTNEY . Sunshine  Feed  Store 

ORLEANS . H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 

RICHMOND . Richmond  Fuel  &  Farm  SuPP'V 

RICHMOND . Sunshine  Stores,  Inc. 

ST.  ALBANS . City  Feed  Co. 

ST.  ALBANS . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

ST.  ALBANS . St.  Albans  Co-op.  Creamery 

ST.  JOHNSBURY . E.  T.  and  H.  K.  Ide,  Inc. 

SHELBOURNE . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

SOUTH  PEACH  AM . Peacham  Grain  Co. 

SOUTH  ROYALTON . Braleys  Feed  Store 

VERGENNES . H.  P.  Hood  Farm  Supply  Store 

VERGENNES . E.  G.  and  A.  W.  Norton 

WAITSFIELD . Farmers  Grain  &  Feed  Co- 


CONCORD . .....Merrimack  Farmers  Exchange  I  WINDSOR . Farmers  Grain  &.  Feed  Co 
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ORTHO 


fly  Killer  M 


Citrus  Pulp— A  Good  Cattle  Feed 


Dried  citrus  pulp  has  become  a 
common  ingredient  in  dairy  rations 
in  Florida  and  nearby  areas  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  increasing  quantities  of 
it  have  also  been  moving  into  the 
milk  producing  areas  of  the  North¬ 
east.  Even  so,  the  feed  value  of 
citrus  pulp  still  remains  unknown 
to  much  of  the  country  which  could 
use  the  product  to  good  advantage. 

Source  of  the  Feed 

Dried  citrus  pulp  is  manufactured 
from  the  orange  and  grapefruit  peel, 
rag  and  seed  remaining  after  extrac¬ 
tion  of  juice  or  the  canning  of  fruit 
hearts.  The  fresh  pulp  is  ground  in 
hammermills,  then  slaked  lime  is 
added  and  the  mixture  is  agitated  for 


a  short  time  to  expel  water  before 
processing.  The  pulp  is  then  run 
through  presses  into  dryers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  final  product.  Addition  of 
citrus  molasses  (concentrated  press 
water)  later  makes  a  sweet  citrus 
pulp;  it  is  preferred  by  some  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  digestion  trials  of  dried  citrus 
pulp  conducted  at  the  Florida  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1935,  it  was  concluded  that 
there  were  83  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of 
dry  grapefruit  pulp  and  81  pounds 
in  orange  pulp.  Both  products  were 
low  in  crude  protein,  fiber  and  fat. 
The  nitrogen-free  extract  portion  of 
dried  citrus  pulp  was  88  to  92  per 
cent  digestible.  The  digestion  trials 
placed  citrus  pulp  in  the  high  car¬ 


bohydrate  concentrate  class. 
In  feeding  trials  with  dried  citrus 
pulp,  cattle  have  had  glossy  hair 
coats,  were  thrifty  and  made  a 
marked  impxovement  in  thickness 
of  flesh;  this  made  it  appear  that 
the  feed  belongs  in  the  group  prized 
by  stockmen  for  its  beneficial  effects 
on  cattle.  Dried  citrus  pulp  has  a 
laxative  action  when  fed  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ration  ( 40  per 
cent  and  above),  but  this  action 
does  not  appear  to  be  detrimental 
in  any  way. 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle 

In  feeding  trials  with  Jersey  calves 
and  heifers,  dried  citrus  pulp,  in 
spite  of  its  mildly  laxative  effect, 
gave  the  animals  a  sleek,  glossy  hair- 
coat  without  imparting  color  to  the 
body  fat  of  the  animals.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  Vitamin  A,  protein 


Here’s  an  easier— quicker  way  to  kill  flies 


and  phosphorus  as  supplements  to  a 
ration  made  up  of  citrus  pulp.  In 
three  feeding  trials  with  dairy  cows, 
dried  citrus  pulp  has  been  compared 
with  dried  beet  pulp.  In  these  ex¬ 
periments,  both  citrus  and  beet  pulp 
were  fed  as  dry  ingredients  to  pro¬ 
vide  40  per  cent  of  the  t.d.n.  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cows.  The  balance  of 
the  ration  was  made  up  of  No.  1 
alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage  and  a 
mixed  concentrate.  Neither  the 
citrus  pulp  nor  the  beet  pulp  im¬ 
parted  any  flavor  to  the  milk;  and 
dried  citrus  pulp  was  found  fully 
equal  to  dried  beet  pulp  for  milk 
production. 

Dried  citrus  pulp  is  a  bulky  carbo¬ 
hydrate  concentrate  and  should  be 
used  as  such  in  dairy  rations.  Some 
leafy  roughage  must  be  incorporated 
into  the  ration.  Because  of  its  bulky 
nature,  though,  citrus  pulp  some¬ 
times  permits  a  reduction  of  other 
|  bulky  feeds.  As  a  result  of  numer¬ 
ous  trials,  it  is  recommended  that, 
i  for  dairy  cattle,  citrus  pulp  be  fed 
dry  for  convenience,  economy  of 
j  labor  and  sanitation  in  the  dairy. 
It  is  possible  to  feed  the  pulp 
soaked  but,  if  it  is  soaked,  then 
it  must  be  fed  within  12  hours  to 
avoid  fermentation  and  spoilage. 

Feeding  Beef  Cattle 

The  low  cost  of  dried  citrus 
pulp  and  the  good  results  which 
have  been  obtained  with  it  in  fat¬ 
tening  trials  have  led  to  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  it  in  many  different  mixed 
rations  for  beef  cattle.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  at  the  Florida  Range 
Cattle  Station,  citrus  products  have 
been  used  and  dried  citrus  pulo 
has  proved  particularly  valuable 
when  compared  with  ground  snap 
corn  as  an  ingredient  in  fattening 
rations.  Typical  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  those  reported  by  the 
Florida  Station.  In  these  trials,  it 
was  found  that  steers  fed  ground 
snap  corn  produced  2.37  pounds 
daily  gain  requiring  539  pounds 
of  t.d.n.,  while  steers  fed  dried 
citrus  pulp  produced  gains  of  2.17 
pounds  per  day  requiring  468 
pounds  of  t.d.n.  per  100  pounds 
gained. 

Results  have  shown  that  grade 
steers  of  good  feeder  confor¬ 
mation  can  be  fattened  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  a  ration  of  hay,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  minerals  and  dried 
citrus  pulp.  A  ration  of  five  to 
seven  pounds  of  hay,  three  pounds 
cottonseed  meal  and  eight  to  nine 
pounds  of  dried  citrus  pulp  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  starting  point  and, 
as  the  feeding  period  progresses, 
the  hay  should  be  decreased  and 
the  citrus  pulp  increased  until  the 
cattle  are  on  full  feed. 

G.  K.  Davis  and  W.  G.  Kirk 


ORTHO  FLY  HILLER 

...  a  new  easy-to-use  bait 


This  remarkable  new  bait  attracts  and  kills 
both  resistant  and  non-resistant  house  flies. 
Just  use  sprinkling  can,  applying  ORTHO 
Fly  Killer  M  where  flies  are  the  thickest. 

T  M.'S  REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO,  ISOTOX 


World  leader  in 
scientific  pest  control 


SCIENTIFIC  PEST  C0NTR01 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corp. 

1616  East  Elizabeth  Ave.  Linden,  New  Jersey 

p-  O.  BOX  230,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

Bates  Road  at  Route  31 

3,  1954 


Application  is  as  simple  as  walking  through 
your  barn.  After  fly  population  has  been  re¬ 
duced  less  frequent  applications  are  needed 
and  your  fly  control  job  becomes  easier. 


There’s  an  ORTHO  fly  control  product  for  every  need 

Space  spray  gives  rapid  knock-down.  ORTHO  Fly  Spray  is  an  ideal  space 
spray  which  gives  quick  kill  on  contact  and  provides  excellent  control  of 
the  lesser  house  fly. 

Wall  or  “surface”  spray.  If  you  need  a  surface  spray  that  gives  good  residual 
fly  control  buy  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray  (wettable  or  liquid).  Also  controls 
mange,  lice,  ticks,  and  mosquitoes. 

Malathion  spray  for  residual  fly  control.  ORTHO  Malathion  50  spray  is  highly 
effective  even  on  resistant  strains.  One  treatment  may  last  2  or  3  weeks. 

Ideal  for  spraying  barns,  outbuildings,  animal  quarters.  May  also  be  used 
as  a  bait  or  spray. 

On  all  chemicals,  read  directions  and  cautions  before  use. 


Boy  State  Brown  Swiss 

The  National  Brown  Swiss 
Cattle  Breeders’  Assn,  of  Beloit 
Wis.,  reports  that  Brown  Swiss 
cows  bred  and  owned  in  th< 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
have  recently  completed  records 
which  rank  them  high  among  th< 
top  producers  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed.  One  of  the  cows,  HyCres 
Ingrid,  owned  by  HyCrest  Farms 
in  Leominister,  started  her  recon 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  tw< 
months  and,  in  305  days  on  2: 
milking,  produced  a  total  o 
16,185.8  pounds  of  4.34  per  een 
milk,  containing  702.54  pounds  o 
butte  rf  at. 

This  record  places  the  cow  ii 
fourth  position  in  the  10-montl 
lactation  division  for  her  ag< 
classification.  Another  Brows 
Swiss  cow,  HyCrest  Maisie,  als< 
bred  and  owned  by  HyCrest  Farm 
started  her  record  at  the  age  o 
two  years,  five  months  and,  in  36! 
days  on  3x  milking,  produced  ; 
total  of  16,695.5  pounds  of  4.2! 
per  cent  milk,  and  709.47  pound: 
of  fat.  This  record  places  her  ii 
sixth  position  in  the  yearly  classi 
fication  for  junior-two-year-olds 
on  3x  milking. 
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Don’t  get  caught  again  this  year!  Don’t  put  up 
with  “has-bins”!  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  real, 
lifetime  crib  or  bin  for  drying  and  storing  your 
wheat  and  corn.  Open  or  temporary  bins  are  a 
breeding  place  for  rats,  which  destroy  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year. 
These  make-shift  cribs  expose  your  harvest  to 
vermin  and  mold  and  weather! 

Now  you  can  get  a  modern,  fireproof,  all-steel 
bin  that  costs  little  more  than  cheap  temporary 
and  open  cribs!  The  amazing  new  Martin  Harvest- 
Hoarder  removes  every  bit  of  excess  moisture  from 
your  grain.  Your  wheat  can’t  mold,  can’t  spoil— 
you  get  more  wheat,  because  you  get  it  all! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  No  more  waiting  for  hot,  dry 
weather!  No  more  wheat  shattered  and  lost!  Now 
you  can  harvest  your  crop  at  top  condition  when 
it  won’t  shatter— and  dry  it  even  during  wet 
weather  in  the  Harvest-Hoarder. 

No  more  dockage,  either!  You  get  full  price- 
up  to  15c  a  bushel  extra  at  the  elevator— for  wheat 
that  has  been  scientifically  dried  by  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder.  Or  you  can  store  it  without  any  danger 
of  spoilage,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  you  want  for 
highest  prices. 

You  can  use  the  Harvest-Hoarder  this  fall  to 
dry  your  corn.  When  corn  is  too  moist,  you  lose 
10%  to  15%  by  conversion  into  heat.  The  Harvest- 
Hoarder  brings  your  corn  down  to  ideal  moisture 
content  and  saves  this  loss,  besides  giving  you  top 
grade  corn. 

DOUBLE  PURPOSE  PAYS  DOUBL'E  PROFITS.  The 

Harvest-Hoarder  is  especially  designed  for  drying 
and  storing  both  grain  and  corn.  The  fully  en¬ 
closed  sides  give  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  rats,  mice  and  other 
vermin.  The  perforated  floor  with  bottom  plenum 


chamber,  illustrated  in  circle,  holds  either  small 
grain  or  ear  corn,  yet  provides  perfect  circulation 
of  air.  Capacities  from  500  to  2,300  bushels  of 
ear  corn. 

STOP  THESE  LOSSES  NOW!  You  may  not  know  how 
much  corn  or  grain  you  lost  last  year,  due  to  high 
moisture  and  mold,  and  from  exposure  to  rats, 
mice  and  vermin,  but  25%  to  50%  is  not  unusual. 
Save  those  losses  this  year!  Every  single  kernel 
you  grow  can  be  fed  or  sold;  the  Harvest-Hoarder 
actually  costs  you  nothing-it  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  just  two  or  three  harvests!  Let 
us  show  you  how. 


SEND  TODAY!  - 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything — just 
put  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
a  post  card  and  mail  to: 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  C0RP. 


1512  LONGVIEW  AVE., 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

5409 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fen  coKdl&tetttty* 

cleaet 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Svill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  I 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


QUONSET  HUTS 

TO  MEET  20' W. 

(USED) 

Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Perfect 
as  sheds,  shops,  garages,  stands,  living  quarters, 
etc.  Low  priced  for  fast  sale.  F.O.B.  Truck, 
New  York  City. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

Get  full  details  and  our  low  prices. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  50  GALLON  BARRELS 
Splendid  for  Cider  and  Vinegar.  Fresh  emptied  $3.50 
each;  5  for  SI5.  Shipped  freight  you  pay  the  freight. 
Special  Prices  on  Quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS. 

FORMERLY  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  "cure-ail"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS,  CISTERNS.  Famous  *7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Six  Blade  impeller.  Uses  any  Vs  to  Vj 
H  P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  SQ95 
Order,  or  C  0  D . . Q  in  u  s. 

IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  »3  Pumps 
7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75'  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  V  inlet  —  1 '  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Tnreaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check,  51195 

Money  Order,  or  C.0.D .  I  |  inu.s. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


LIGHTNING  IS  STRIKI 
Your  building  may  be  the 
target.  Protect  NOW.  Invest 
in  an  ELECTRA  SYSTEM 
for  remopre  prot^-ticn  from 
LIGHTNING  I  OS%  Write 
Dept  ERN  TODAY. 

&fecfr \ 


Protection  Co.  Inc. 


II  N. Pearl  St. 
Albany  ‘/,N.Y. 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


(Continued  from  Page  435) 
per  cent  in  1955,  85  per  cent  in 
1956,  80  per  cent  in  1957  and  the 
full  75-90  per  cent  flexibility  in  1958. 

Aside  from  voting  for  free  mar¬ 
keting  of  wool,  with  producers  to  get 
the  difference  between  free  market 
prices  and  support  prices  in  the  form 
of  payments  from  the  Government, 
the  House  group  also  voted  in  favor 
of  free  markets  for  processed  dairy 
products  with  the  Government  pay¬ 
ing  processing  plants  enough  money 
to  bring  the  farmer’s  checks  up  to 
support  levels;  that  is,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  voted  the  Secretary  authority  to 
do  so  if  he  wished.  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  requested 
this  authority.  The  Committee  went 
one  step  farther.  It  voted  authority 
for  subsidy  payments  directly  to 
farmers  for  whole  milk.  On  the  other 
side  of  Capitol  Hill,  Sen.  George  D. 
Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  has 
been  advocating  supporting  the  price 
of  milk  directly,  as  well  as  through 
manufactured  products.  Aiken  says 
that  the  processers  are  failing  to 
give  farmers  their  support  prices, 
and  he  thinks  supporting  whole  milk 
prices  might  remedy  this  situation. 
He  had  not  taken  a  stand  on  the 
Brannan  Plan  as  a  support  method 
for  this  purpose,  however. 

The  House  Committee  refused 
Benson’s  request  for  legislation  di¬ 
recting  him  as  to  methods  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  surplus  dairy  products,  but  it 
did  specifically  write  into  its  bill  an 
order  to  Benson  to  get  some  plan 
started  immediately.  The  Committee 
also  wrote  into  its  bill  directions  for 
disposing  of  relatively  small  amounts 
of  the  surplus  in  stated  ways,  school 
lunch  program,  armed  services,  etc. 
Also  adopted  was  a  provision  that 


$15  million  be  taken  from  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  on  funds 
each  year  for  two  years  in  order  to 
provide  additional  indemnities  for 
dairy  cattle  slaughter  under  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program,  with 
indemnities  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
head.  This  was  an  effort  to  cut  down 
on  dairy  production. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to 
study  means  of  controlling  dairy  pro¬ 
ductions  and  also  methods  of  price 
support,  and  to  submit  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  by  January  3.  A 
leading  dairy  Congressman  explained 
this  means  that  Benson  should  make 
the  study  himself,  and  stand  by  the 
report  himself,  since  “committees 
and  commissions  have  been  at  it  too 
long  and  too  much  already,  with  ab¬ 
solutely  no  results.” 

’Within  the  last  month,  it  has  be¬ 
come  quite  clear  that  Congress  could 
not  muster  enough  votes  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto  of  the  eventual 
farm  bill.  But  the  way  things  are 
going,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
speculation  will  be  meaningless. 
Congress  is  aiming  for  a  July  31  ad¬ 
journment,  and  it  appears  doubtful 
if  any  overall  farm  legislation  can 
clear  all  the  necessary  steps  and  be 
sent  to  the  White  House  much,  if 
any,  before  that  date.  In  other  words, 
unless  Congress  is  much  delayed,  it 
appears  that  it  would  not  be  around 
to  attempt  to  override  any  veto. 

Barring  tremendous  political  or 
economic  upheavals,  the  President 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  veto  any 
bill  extending  90  per  cent  of  parity 
price  supports,  even  though  such  a 
veto  would  mean  death  for  this  year 
for  the  balance  of  his  farm  program. 
He  feels  that  Secretary  Benson  can 
do  all  right  with  the  “permanent” 
farm  law  now  on  the  books,  which 
provides  price  supports  varying  be¬ 
tween  75  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of 
parity  on  the  so-called  basic  farm 
commodities.  This  law  v/ould  come 
into  effect  automatically  next  year 
unless  Congress  passes  something 
else  before  then. 


The  Dairyland  Festival 

The  Tenth  Annual  Dairyland  Festi¬ 
val,  held  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and 
involving  the  counties  of  Jefferson, 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis,  started  on 
June  6  with  a  display  of  a  parade  of 
automobiles  of  the  oldest  vintage. 
This  was  followed  by  a  band  concert 
and  the  selection  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Dairyland  Festival  Queen 
from  a  troup  of  36  contestants.  Miss 
Mary  Eileen  Costa  of  Nicholville  was 
named  Queen,  with  her  two  atten¬ 
dants,  Miss  Marie  Joyce  Johnson  of 
Potsdam,  and  Miss  Lou  Anne  Carr  of 
Clayton.  The  Queen  was  crowned  by 
Dean  Myers  of  Cornell  University  at 
the  Dairyman’s  Dinner  held  in  the 
Hotel  Woodruff  Monday  night. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Queen  visited  a 
program  in  keeping  with  the  June 
Dairy  Month  of  the  Watertown 
Kiwanis  Club.  The  General  Electric 
House  of  Magic  presented  three 
showings  at  the  Senior  High  School 
during  the  day.  On  Wednesday,  the 
Annual  Rotary  Club  calf  presenta¬ 
tion  was  held.  Four  calves  were 
awarded  to  4-H  boys  and  girls  in 
Jefferson  County  for  outstanding  4-H 
work. 

The  New  York  State  Milking  Con¬ 
test  was  held  at  the  fairgrounds  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  winner 
being  Mrs.  Jean  Brainard  of  Skanea- 
teles.  Mrs.  Brainard  secured  12.3 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  period  of  two 
minutes. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Festival 
was  the  sale  of  1,000  pounds  of 
Jefferson-St.  Lawrence  County  butter. 
The  merchants  paid  the  deficit  in 
order  to  assure  the  farmers  of 
northern  New  York  that  they  were 
backing  the  milk  industry.  Needless 
to  say,  the  whole  1,000  pounds,  sold 
one  pound  to  a  customer,  was  all 
gone  in  less  than  one  hour. 

On  Friday,  the  Annual  Black-anch 


White  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cattle 
Show  was  held  at  the  fairgrounds. 
On  Saturday,  more  than  1,000  4-H 
members  of  Jefferson  County  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  parade  consisting  of 
floats,  bands  and  marching  units. 
After  a  picnic  lunch  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds,  there  was  a  program  of 
awards  by  the  4-H  leader,  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Cilley,  to  the  various  units  of 
the  county.  On  the  same  day  the 
Annual  Purebred  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein  Auction  Sale  was  also  held  at 
the  fairgrounds,  at  which  time  the 
finest  Holstein  cattle  available  in 
northern  and  central  New  York  came 
under  the  hand  of  the  auctioneer. 


Mrs.  Jean  Brainard ,  Skaneateles, 
Onondaga  Co.,  is  the  New  York  State 
Milking  Champion  as  a  result  of  a 
State  Milking  Contest  held  at  the 
Tenth  Annual  Dairyland  Festival,  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  last  month.  She 
secured  12.3  pounds  of  milk  during 
the  two  minutes  alloted  each  con¬ 
testant. 
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"THEY  DIE  LIKE  FLIES ”, 


Flies  Can’t  Resist 

/j/0  Niagara 

MALATHION  50  SPRAY 

Malathion  is  a  powerful  new 
insecticide  that  spells  death  to 
flies.  It  works  on  DDT  resistant 
flies  that  have  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  around  farms  and  homes. 
As  formulated  by  Niagara, 
Malathion  50  is  a  concentrated 
liquid.  Simply  dilute  with  water. 
One  pint  makes  six  economical 
gallons  of  spray.  Use  also  for 
safe  effective  control  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  garden  and  orchard 
pests.  Packaged  in  4  oz.  and  1 
pint  cans.  Buy  at  your  dealers 
or  write  for  folder. 

Niagara 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  BRAND 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

NIAGARA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

Food  Mocltinery  end  Chemicol 
Corporation 

(,Cep!,,EEl.  Middlepost,  N.V 


through 

COOPERATIVE 
FARM  CREDIT 


Beyond  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
borrower  to  be  a  better  business  farmer, 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  provides 
these  chief  benefits: 

r  r  r 

low  interest  —  4Yl%  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  loan. 


r  r  r 

A  long  time  to  pay  —  up  to  33  years 
■without  costly  renewals. 


r  r  1 

Gradual  payment  —  in  regular  install, 
ments  instead  of  one  lump  sum. 

i  r  r 

Bight  to  pre-pay  —  any  amount  at  any  i 
time,  without  penalty. 

r  r  r 

Voice  in  management  —  you  become 
a  part-owner  of  your  local  association,  j 


5ec  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  R-66,  31 0  State  Street. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMRS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


COWPOX*-  RINGWORM 


SKIN  ABRASIONS 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  Cowpox 
rsions,  controls  secondary 
injection.  It  covers  the 
wound  with  a  quick-drying, 
ti£eP'Penetrating  coating, 
effective  against  both  pus 
Producing  bacteria  and  com¬ 
mon  fungus  infections.  4  oz. 
bottle  $  1 .00  at  dealers’  or 
oy  mail  postpaid. 

H-W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 
IT  ON 


A  KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 

Mnn  y  mixed,  ready  to  use.  5  lbs.  $5.00;  I 
•UU-  Freight  collect.  Send  check  or  money 
o,,  w£!tfRT  EXTERMINATING  COMPANY 
W£ST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  I, 

J«ly  3,  1954 


Crossing  the  Sheep  off 
the  World 

(Continued  from  Page  434) 

Their  faces  and  legs  are  a  jet  black, 
occasionally  with  white  splashes  on 
the  face.  I  believe  these  animals 
were  the  most  hardy  of  all  the  sheep 
we  have  handled.  Although  they  sel¬ 
dom  produced  twins,  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  were  up  and  sucking  within  a 
few  minutes  after  being  born,  and 
asking  no  attention  from  us.  Review¬ 
ing  my  notes,  I  find  no  record  of  a 
dead  Highland  lamb  during  those 
years.  In  their  original  home,  among 
the  heather  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  these  beautiful  animals 
flourish.  Their  long,  coarse  wool 
yields  the  finest  grade  for  making 
carpet  yarn,  for  which  they  are 
famous.  Unfortunately,  we  were  told 
that  there  were  no  looms  in  this 
country  capable  of  handling  this  pro¬ 
duct.  The  long  spirals  of  wool  often 
reach  13  to  15  inches  and  trail  to 
1  the  ground  in  good  specimens. 

Highland  crossed  with  Karakul 
produced  for  us  some  beautiful 
sheep,  all  of  them  horned,  black 
when  born  but,  following  the  pattern 
of  the  Karakuls,  gradually  fading 
with  age.  The  wool  was  very  coarse 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  had  small 
commercial  value. 

While  the  Highland-Dorset  cross 
gave  us  a  more  blocky  type  with 
shorter  wool  than  the  cross  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  it  was  coarse  and 
open,  therefore,  of  a  low  grade.  Like 
the  former,  all  of  these  animals  were 
horned  and  several  of  them  had  two 
sets  of  horns,  a  strange  phenomena. 

The  Border  Leicester 

I  also  recall  an  experiment  with 
the  Border  Leicester,  a  breed  having 
its  origin  in  England.  We  imported 
j  a  fine  ram  from  Canada  and  were 
successful  in  obtaining  two  purebred 
ewes  from  the  famous  Glendale 
Stock  Farm  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
owned  by  that  well-known  showman 
Alfred  Sweet. 

From  these,  we  built  up  a  small 
flock.  A  few  crosses  with  other 
breeds  were  made  but,  from  the  first, 
it  was  noted  that  neither  these 
crosses  nor  the  Border  Leicester  was 
adapted  to  our  Adirondack  hills. 
While  they  appeared  to  be  large 
animals,  by  actual  weight  the  Border 
Leicesters  were  not  big  sheep.  Their 
long  open  wool  let  in  the  rain  and 
snow  which  froze  during  cold 
weather  and  caused  colds  and  run¬ 
ning  noses.  They  were  light  in  the 
loin,  poor  rustlers,  and  preferred  the 
shade  of  the  barns  in  the  Summer. 
Personally,  we  found  no  merit  in 
these  handsome  sheep,  at  least  not 
enough  to  continue  further  experi¬ 
mentation. 

If  starting  a  new  flock,  you  will 
know  from  this  report  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  crosses  men¬ 
tioned.  This  should  help  some  in  the 
selection  of  a  stud  ram  and  give 
you  a  preview  of  possible  future 
lamb  crops.  It  is  wise  to  start  your 
flock  with  ewes  purchased  in  your 
own  locality,  so  as  to  save  costs  of 
transportation.  The  opportunity  to 
personally  select  them  is  to  your 
advantage,  since  you  may  find  sever¬ 
al  local  flocks  to  choose  from. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Five  good  reasons 
CRAhVE  can  give  you... 


TILE  STAVE 


CONCRETE 


TILE  BLOCK 


Write  for  FACTS  ... 

—  complete  details, 
photographs  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  famous 
CRAINE  line. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

7  14  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


■fl  C '/°  ^  m 

Let  a  Craine  Silo 
SPECIALIST  help  you  ... 


Choosing  the  silo  exactly  right  for  your  farm 
is  easy  when  you  let  a  Craine  Silo  Specialist 
help  you  make  this  important  decision !  Craine- 
men  are  highly-trained  silo  engineers  —  they 
have  the  experience  and  the  silos  —  to  solve 
any  farm  problem.  They’ll  help  you  examine 
such  vital  factors  as  your  feeding  methods, 
type  of  ensilage,  herd  size,  farm  investment, 
etc. —  before  recommending  the  Craine  Silo 
best  for  you. 


Five  types  to  choose  from  ... 

Craine  offers  not  one  or  two — but  FIVE  types 
of  farm-proven  silos.  One  of  the  five  is  best 
suited  to  your  farm  needs.  And — whether  you 
choose  the  beautiful  new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo 
or  the  lowest  priced  wood  silo  —  the  Craine 
name  and  reputation  is  your  guarantee  of 
years  of  silo  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 


If  eosfs  you  nothing... 

— to  get  the  expert 
advice  your  Craine 
Silo  Specialist  can 
give  you.  Call  him  in 
— let  him  help  you . . . 
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FARM  ELEVATORS 


By  Makers  Of 
Dependable  Farm  EquipmentSince  1898 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


DOUBLE  CHAIN  & 
SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 
16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  Nev 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  c 
hour.  FullyGuarantee- 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 
•Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


$5.00  a  Week 

No  Down  Payment 

No  CarryingCharge 


ATTRACTIVE  —  LUMINOUS  —  NAME-PLATES  for 
mail-box  or  lawn  $2.25;  name  on  both  sides  mail-box 
piate  $3.25.  Sent  postpaid  if  money  accompanies  order, 
otherwise  sent  C.  0.  D.  Print  name  (use  initials). 
W.  &  W.  NOVELTIES.  TATAMY,  PENNA. 


WOOD’S  4-CHORE 
ROTARY  CUTTER 

®  Mow,  Shred,  Clip,  Mulch 

•  42”  to  114”  Swath 

•  Hydraulic  Lift  or  Drawbar  Types 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 

J  thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Also 
shred  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings. 


Exclusive  triple  “B”  V-belt  drive  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock  loads  even  while  transmit¬ 
ting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect- 
ting  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  15-inch  drop  center  wheels  or  8-inch 
with  non-pneumatic  tires.  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutters  are  available  in  either  hydraulic 
lift  or  trailer  models  with  1 , 2  or  3  blades. 
Blades  overlap  on  2  and  3  blade  models 
for  cleaner  cutting.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

9  Models- 42"  to  114 "  Swath 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11407  South  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT 

6  X  8  @  $3.84 

7  X  9  @  5.04 

8  X  12  @  7.68 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR 

ATWOOD  TENT  &.  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


FACTORY  PRICES 
Write  for  samples 
and  stock  sizes 
ALL  PURPOSES 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK.  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  100 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

_ _ _  A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
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You  may  have  seen  a  farm  sign 
which  read,  “Beware  of  the  Dog.”  I 
suggest  a  new  sign,  reading  “Beware 
of  the  Fox,”  and  not  all  of  the  fox, 
either,  only  the  tail.  Here  is  the 
story.  Many  years  ago,  farmers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Southwest  found 
a  new  weed  growing  in  their  fields 
which  they  named  giant  foxtail.  This 
weed  grows  to  a  height  of  seven  feet 
and  has  numerous  side  branches, 
each  one  of  which  has  a  drooping 
frond  with  hundreds  of  seeds.  It  is 
an  annual  and  so  tough  that  the 
weed-killing  sprays  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  no  effect  upon  it.  A  few 
years  ago,  giant  foxtail  began  march¬ 
ing  steadily  in  a  northeasterly  di¬ 
rection.  It  has  now  covered  the 
southern  half  of  Illinois  and  14 
counties  in  Indiana  and  is  still  march¬ 
ing  steadily  on.  Unless  soon  con¬ 
trolled,  it  is  bound  to  change  farm 
conditions  all  through  the  Corn  Belt. 
Ever  since  the  induction  of  hybrid 
seed  corn,  Corn  Belt  farmers  have 
drilled  in  their  corn;  a  man  with  a 
tractor  and  four-row  planter  can 
plant  as  high  as  80  acres  in  one  day. 
Now,  they  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
check  row  system  and  cultivate  both 
ways  in  order  to  control  this  new 
weed  unless  some  new  and  better 
control  method  is  found. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  real  bad 
point.  Soybeans  are  a  major  crop  all 
through  the  Corn  Belt.  They  make 
an  ideal  rotation  because  just  the 
beans  are  harvested  and  the  stalks 
and  leaves  remain  to  furnish  humus. 
Also,  it  is  a  legume  and  therefore  a 
nitrogen  gatherer.  Soybeans  are 
planted  with  a  grain  drill,  so  no  cul¬ 
tivation  is  possible.  The  bean  pods 
are  tough  and  water  resistant,  so 


they  do  not  shell  and  consequently 
can  be  combined  until  Winter.  When¬ 
ever  giant  foxtail  gets  into  a  soybean 
field,  the  beans  cannot  be  combined, 
for  the  big  weed  is  so  tough  that  a 
combine  cannot  handle  it.  That  will 
surely  mean  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
soybean  acreage  and  a  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  oil  and  bean  cake.  So  far, 
nothing  has  been  found  that  will  con¬ 
trol  giant  foxtail.  If  you  live  west  of 
the  Alleghenys  and  find  this  weed 
growing  on  your  farm,  by  all  means 
dig  it  out  and  burn  it;  otherwise,  it 
will  almost  take  over  your  place. 
Whether  it  will  cross  the  mountains 
and  become  a  pest  to  eastern  farm¬ 
ers,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  other  pests  which  originated  in 
the  East  came  over  the  mountains 
to  spread  over  the  entire  Midwest. 
Such  things,  for  instance,  as  pine 
tree  blister  rust,  corn  borer,  gypsy 
moth,  English  sparrows  and  star¬ 
lings.  Now,  you  understand  the  sign 
which  reads,  “Beware  of  the  Fox.” 
So,  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  my  book 
of  experience. 

Gone  is  the  day  of  the  big  red 
barn.  It  began  to  go  when  the  trac¬ 
tor  pushed  horses  off  the  farm  and 
made  a  horse  barn  and  big  hay  mows 


things  of  the  past.  It  was  the  custom 
only  a  few  years  ago  to  harvest  small 
grains  with  a  binder,  haul  the  bun¬ 
dles  into  the  barn  and  wait  for  the 
threshing  rig  to  come  along.  The 
combine  put  an  end  to  that  and  also 
put  an  end  to  the  big  straw  stacks  in 
the  barnyards.  Now,  when  you  turn 
the  cattle  out  during  the  Winter, 
they  have  no  straw  shelter  for 
warmth  and  roughages.  The  auto¬ 
matic  binder  makes  it  possible  to 
store  large  quantities  of  hay  in  a 
comparatively  small  space.  So,  the 
day  of  building  the  big  red  barn  has 
gone  by.  We  shall  still  have  them 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  but  a  man 
would  be  very  foolish  to  spend  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  building  a  big 
new  barn  for  which  there  is  so  little 
need. 

All  through  the  Midwest,  I  note  a 
tendency  to  convert  barns  into  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  go  into  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  either  for  eggs  or  broilers. 
It  is  also  now  the  custom  to  furnish 
heat  for  baby  chicks  by  using'  power¬ 
ful  infra-red  electric  bulbs.  I  am  no 
hand  to  tell  the  other  fellow  how  to 
run  his  affairs,  but  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  may  not  come  amiss.  In  every 
community,  there  is  a  “jack  of  all 


trades”  who  will  wire  these  barns 
either  as  a  favor  or  for  much  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  hire  an  elec¬ 
trician.  I  advise  against  that  for  you 
simply  cannot  be  too  careful  when 
dealing  with  electric  wiring.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  many  of  the  numerous 
fires  which  occur  each  Spring  are 
due  to  faulty  electrical  wiring.  As 
usual,  this  Spring  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  fires  in  our  vicinity  in 
which  these  old  barns  converted  in¬ 
to  poultry  houses  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  with  them  thousands  of 
chickens.  A  man  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  our  farm  had  5,000  broil¬ 
ers  in  an  old  converted  barn  and  had 
intended  to  market  them  within  two 
or  three  days.  That  night,  all  of  them 
went  up  in  smoke. 

Here  at  home,  the  year-old  hens 
are  turning  out  eggs  by  the  bushel 
and  well  they  might.  Their  diet  con- 
sits  of  laying  mash,  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  pellets.  All  they  need  to  do  is 
eat,  sing  and  lay  eggs.  Probably,  they 
think  they  live  the  “life  of  Riley” 
without  realizing  that  they  are 
traveling  rapidly  toward  the  cooked 
chicken  end.  An  ordinary  barnyard 
hen  will  live  from  seven  to  nine 
years,  but  these  hens  under  forced 
production  are  soon  burned  out  and 
must  go  to  market  before  they  are 
three  years  old.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  cows.  A  cow  fed  on  plain 
farm  feeds  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  grain  will  live  and  produce  for  as 
much  as  25  years.  Dairy  cows  under 
forced  production  are  usually  burned 
out  and  through  by  the  time  they 
reach  seven.  So  animals,  like  hu¬ 
mans,  pay  for  what  they  get  and 
sometimes  pay  an  awfully  high 
price.  L.  B.  Reber 


Summer  Shelter  for  Hens 


ing  its  notable  barbecued  broiler 
dinner,  a  coloi'ful  Poultry  Queen 
coronation,  demonstrations,  industry 

As  a  rule,  the  summer  hen  shelter  cockerels  until  time  to  start  produc-  conferences  and  a  wide  variety  of 
requires  a  capacity  of  about  one-  tion  of  hatching  eggs.  One  of  the  special  entertainment  features, 
third  the  regular  house  capacity.  In  easiest  means  of  doing  this  is  to  The  feature,  on  Saturday,  July  10, 
other  words,  about  one-third  of  the  stack  baled  straw  on  the  three  sides  will  again  be  the  world’s  largest 
birds  die  or  are  culled  during  the  of  the  shelter.  This  will  be  sufficient  broiler  barbecue  where  more  than  12 
first  11  months  of  production,  and  to  keep  the  pen  warm  enough  to  pre-  tons  of  tender,  young  broilers,  with 
another  third  should  be  discarded  at  vent  the  birds’  combs  from  freezing,  all  the  fixings,  will  be  served  from  a 
the  time  birds  are  moved  to  the  It  will  also  assist  in  holding  produc-  200-foot  line  of  charcoal-fed  pits 
shelter.  This  leaves  only  a  third,  tion  at  a  high  level.  The  best  floor  throughout  the  day.  Over  6,000  broil- 
These  birds,  having  been  rigidly  in-  to  put  in  the  shelter  is  a  few  loads  ers,  weighing  over  four  pounds  each, 
spected,  ought  to  lay  fairly  well  for  of  gravel.  This  is  cheap  and  it  per-  will  be  served,  and  every  guest  will 
a  number  of  weeks  after  movement  mits  easy  cleaning  in  the  Spring.  receive  about  a  two-pound  serving, 
-  ~  —  —  —  along  with  potato  chips  and  pickles 

for  only  $1.25  a  plate.  At  last  year’s 
Festival  more  than  10,000  persons 
tucked  away  some  20,000  pounds  of 
chicken. 

Round  table  conferences  have  been 
the  Friday  agenda 


to  the  shelter.  As  the  Summer  wanes 
and  the  days  grow  shorter,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  put  artificial  light  on  the 
birds  to  hold  production  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  Fall. 

The  summer  shelter  provides  pro¬ 
tection  from  bad  weather;  however, 


H.  W.  Hickish 


Maine  Broiler  Festival 
July  9-10  in  Belfast 

tecuon  irom  oau  weamer,  m;wCvCi,  With  the  accent  on  feasting  and  scheduled  for 
in  °ood  weather  the  birds  require  ac-  fun,  the  State  of  Maine  will  again  with  discussion  beamed  at  matters 
cess  to  a  yard  Such  a  yard  should  stage  its  famous  attraction  —  The  affecting  Maine  breeders,  hatchery- 
provide  a  minimum  of  five  square  Maine  Broiler  Festival  —  in  Belfast  men,  growers,  processors  and  mer- 
feet  per  bird,  and  more,  if  space  per-  on  July  9  and  10.  The  two-day  cele-  chandisers.  The  Maine  Broiler  Festi- 
mits  A  few  trees  in  the  yard  are  bration  is  held  annually  to  pay  tri-  val  is  sponsored  by  the  Maine  Foul- 
ideal  since  they  provide  shade  and  a  bute  to  the  State’s  $63,000,000  poul-  try  Improvement  Assn.,  in  coopera- 
cool  resting  place,  which  assists  in  try  industry  that  now  ranks  in  the  tion  with  the  Maine  Department  of 
maintaining  good  production.  top  ten  of  the  country.  This  year’s  Agriculture,  the  Maine  Extension 

Manv  shelters  are  so  constructed  Festival  will  feature  an  entertain-  Service  and  representatives  of  allied 
tat  the  roof  extends  over  the  wads  ment-packed  round  of  events,  inelud-  interests. 

by  two  or  more  feet.  This  overhang  - - —  ' 

is  desirable  since  it  provides  an  ideal 
place  to  hang  the  nests  and  yet  keep 
them  protected  from  bad  weather. 

During  periods  of  extremely  wet 
weather,  a  few  dirty  eggs  may  be 
collected  but  this  is  not  a  serious 
problem  if  facilities  are  available  for 
washing  them.  Of  course,  a  gravel  or 
sand  yard  is  desirable  to  drain  off 
water  quickly  and  hold  the  dirty  egg 
problem  to  a  minimum. 

Today,  building  construction  costs 
are  high  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
pr®posed  shelter  should  be  kept  as 
small  as  possible.  As  a  means  of 
doing  this,  the  perches  may  be  con¬ 
structed  two  or  three  tiers  high. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  aid  great¬ 
ly  in  getting  a  large  number  of  birds 

under  a  minimum  amount  of  roof  - - - - Micheiin,  Rutherford,  n.  j. 

perches ^needYe  a^bout”  14  inches Vn  ~  House  Clean.™  Under  Pressure 

centers,  and  about  16  inches  between  Chicken  farmer  J.  Grossman  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  uses  an  orchard-type  sprayer 
tiers  On  occasion,  it  may  be  desir-  for  the  chores  of  pen  and  equipment  cleaning  on  his  farm.  Others  around 
able  to  winterize  the  hen  shelter  him  are  taking  up  the  idea.  The  sprayer  is  mounted  on  his  true k  for  out- 
either  for  holding  layers  late  in  the  side  work  and  is  easily  taken  down  and  rolled  inside  buildings  for  cleaning 
Fall,  and  early  Winter,  or  carrying  the  interiors. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  . 4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50.. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 

add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

TURKEYS? 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE  —  U.  S.  0.  A. 
WHITE  HOLLANDS  —  EMPIRE  WHITES 
1  Vigorous  Day  old  and  Started  Poults.  High  lira- 
1  bility,  rapid  growth,  superior  market  quality.  J| 

1  Clean  Flocks.  Car  delivery  in  quantity  lots. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  29-1  . 

poults  MEAD0WBR00K  ducklings 

PA.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BELTSVILLE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U.S.D.A. — 
IMPERIAL  MAM.  PEKIN  Ducklings  $28.00-IUU 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM.  Richfield  II.  pa- 

DUCKLINGS:  GIANT  PEKINS  $28-100  WHITE  & 
FAWN  RUNNERS  $30.  ROUENS,  BUFFS,  CHICKb. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  P E N N A. 

PILGRIMS:  Guaranteed  Pure,  Only  Geese  Showing 

sex  at  birth.  Adults  $7.50.  Matured  Goslings  $•»•«■ 
LEAVITT.  417, ASSINIPPI. 

WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS.  live  delivery 

guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  ■ 
28c  each ;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  .Order  from 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delawar^ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  From  Quality 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N- 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  J" 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  £®rv.,  y 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N. 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &.  White  Rocks.  Also  3  weok 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery.  . 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  I. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKeK 
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Many  Sides  to  Poultry  House 


When  Llewellyn  Hubbard  saw  the 
big  round  poultry  houses  in  North 
Jersey,  he  liked  them  so  much  he 
wanted  one  for  himself.  But  he  was 
told  that  plans  for  them  were  pat¬ 
ented.  So  he  went  back  home  to 
New  York  and,  in  1950,  built  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  laying  house  that  has  been 
satisfactory  both  to  himself  and  his 
hens. 

Hubbard  and  his  wife  have  been 
in  Chenango  County  most  of  their 
lives,  but  they  came  to  the  neat  and 
attractive  farm  they  currently  have 
in  Bainbridge  nine  years  ago.  Here 
on  it,  they  produce  table  eggs  for 
the  New  York  City  market  from 
4,300  Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorn  lay¬ 
ing  hens;  they  also  grow  grain  for 
use  at  home,  and  some  beans  for 
sale. 


The  octagonal  laying  house  han¬ 
dles  3,500  of  the  Hubbard  flock;  there 
is  another  conventional  laying  house 
that  holds  800.  “I  like  the  new 
house,”  Hubbard  says;  “the  birds 
are  all  on  one  floor,  I  can  clean  out 
litter  with  a  tractor  scoop  and 
spreader,  and  it  lends  itself  particu¬ 
lar  well  to  automatic  feeding  of 
mash.”  Morover,  one  of  the  problems 
of  round  barns  —  darkness  in  the 
middle — does  not  seem  to  be  one  here; 
83  outside  windows  and  the  central 
roof-top  cupola  provide  adequate 
light. 

Each  side  of  the  house  is  46  feet 
long;  the  distance  through  it  is  121 
feet.  The  floor  area  is  almost  12,000 
square  feet,  but  some  of  it  is  taken 
up  by  a  grain  room  so  that  each  of 
the  birds  has  about  three  square  feet 
of  available  floor  space.  The  height 
of  the  building  to  the  base  of  the 
cupola,  which  contains  two  24-inch 
exhaust  fans  for  ventilation,  is  13 
feet. 


The  building  is  supported  by  oc¬ 
tagonal  rows  of  posts  wide  enough 
apart  to  allow  easy  access  and  move¬ 
ment  of  tractor  machinery.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  is  sheathed  with  insulroc  sheets 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  ordin¬ 
ary  tar  paper. 

For  laying  nests,  Hubbard  uses 
both  individual  metal  ones  and  also 
the  wooden  community  type.  He 
likes  the  latter  well  enough  to  add 
more  of  them  as  the  metal  ones  re¬ 
quire  replacement.  The  birds  are 
watered  automatically  by  cups  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  concrete  floor  of 
the  house.  The  automatic  mash  feed¬ 
er  runs  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
house  and  passes  through  the  grain 
room  for  convenient  filling  of  its 
supply  bin.  Scratch  is  fed  right  on 
the  straw  litter — which,  incidentally, 
is  changed  just  once  a  year— and  it  is 
composed  of  about  one-half  wheat 
and  one-quarter  each  of  corn  and 
oats. 

In  1953,  Hubbard  grew  nine  acres 
of  snap  beans,  22  of  wheat  and  five 
of  oats  for  cash  and  grain  crops.  This 
year,  though,  with  his  wheat  acreage 
cut  to  16,  he  doubled  his  oat  acreage 
and  put  in  about  11  acres  of  beans. 
The  yield  of  the  beans  ran  about  150 
bushels  last  year;  they  receive  about 
400  pounds  of  5-10-5  fertilizer  to  the 
acre. 

On  Llewellyn  Hubbard’s  New  York 
farm,  the  octagonal  poultry  house 
suggested  by  a  trip  to  New  Jersey 
stands  out  on  the  farm  scene  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  Yet  the  appearance  of  the 
building  is  in  keeping  with  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  order  of  the  rest  of 
the  farmstead  and,  indeed,  of  the  j 
whole  farm  as  it  runs  ordered  and 
well  cared  for  across  lowland  to  a 
meandering  brook.  j.  n.  b. 


THERE  IS  A  STRONG 
TREND  TOWARD 


STARTED  PULLETS 

BY  SUNNYBSGQK 


It  seems  like  every 
Poultryman  is  looking 
into  this  newest  idea 
in  Poultry.  Are  you? 

T  t  molroi1 


It  makes  a,  lot 
gypyw  .  rfiprirj  of  sense.  You  seo 

f  }  \  —  t  1)  e  r  e  s  no 

fussing  with 
baby  chicks  ■ —  no 
brooder  needed — 
no  baby  chick 
loss  —  no  worry. 
And  you  are  one 
to  4  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  We  have 
some  beauties 
from  the  leading 
egg  producing 
strains  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  4-6-8-12  up 
to  16  weeks  of 
age.  in  all  the 
popular  breeds — • 
ready  for  imme- 

-  diate  delivery. 

Best  of  all.  they  are  priced  lower  than  it  would 
cost  you  to  raise  them  yourself.  Write  us  today. 


STARTED  CAPONS 


BUY  SUNNY- hr 
15  It  O  O  K  CA-  f  ‘ 

CON’S  NOW  fori 
that  Christmas  < 
and  New  Year 

market  when 
poultry  brings 
highest  pric’s 
We  have  some 

dandies  4-6-8 
weeks  of  age.  in 
the  popular 
h  e  a  v  y,  meat 
breeds  —  ready 
for  immediate 
delivery  to  you. 

They  are  priced 

so  low.  you  can 
not  help  but  %«**!,; 

make  a  fine  ■■SXWgy 
profit  on  them.  iisrisliSSPs 
Write  us 


them. 

today. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Tli\s  is 
bridge, 
That  is 
cleaned 


the  eight-sided  poultry  house  built  by  Llewellyn  Hubbard,  Bain- 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  to  keep  3,500  White  Leghorn  laying  hens, 
the  entry  to  the  grain  room  in  the  front  of  the  building.  Litter  is 
out  with  a  tractor  scoop  and  spreader.  Mash  feeding  and  watering 
are  done  automatically. 


We  have  some  of  the  nicest  baby  chicks  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our  whole  34  years  in  Poultry.  They 
are  from  the  leading  production  strains  in  America 
and  priced  amazingly  low  for  such  high  quality. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Write  us  today. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders— OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 


POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


FOR  CHICKS  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 


Buy  Marshall's 


We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chicks — the  best.  They  do 
the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good  repeatability 
and  make  rapid  gains. 


Marshall's  Offer 


To  Keep  Chickens  Cool 


Poultry  specialists  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station  in  Storrs  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  heat  prostration  can 
be  very  costly  to  poultrymen  through 
death  losses,  slower  growth  and  low¬ 
ered  egg  production.  They  outline 
four  ways  in  which  chickens  lose 
body  heat.  These  include  convective 
sir  currents,  vaporization  of  water 
from  the  lungs,  radiation  to  colder 
surroundings  and  conduction  to 
cold  litter.  The  specialists  point 
out  that  chickens  are  most  active 
and  productive  in  a  temperature  of 
about  55  degrees  F.  Since  the  nor¬ 
mal  body  temperature  of  a  chicken 
js  about  106  degrees  F.,  room  or 
bouse  temperatures  at  90  degrees  or 
above  with  high  humidity  and  little 
air  movement  make  it  hard  for  a 
chicken  to  maintain  this  tempera¬ 
ture. 


The  following  suggestions  are 
made  to  poultrymen  for  keeping 
chickens  cool  during  the  Summer: 


July  3,  1954 


1.  Insulate  poultry  house  ceilings 
with  roll  blanket  insulation,  full 
thickness,  with  a  vapor  seal  toward 
the  inside  of  the  building  and  an 
air  vent  above  the  insulation.  2.  Use 
reflective  roofing  materials,  such  as 
light  colored  materials,  aluminum 
asphalt  paint  and  whitewash.  3.  When 
water  is  readily  available,  a  layer  of 
water  kept  on  poultry  house  roofs 
will  reflect  the  sun’s  rays;  sprinklers 
on  the  roof  are  also  helpful.  4.  Shades 
for  poultry  house  windows  will  help 
reduce  the  amount  of  heat  entering 
the  house  by  radiation  from  the  sun. 
5.  Fans  agitate  the  air  in  poultry 
houses  to  cool  the  birds.  6.  When 
wetting  down  the  inside  of  a  poul¬ 
try  coop,  use  plenty  of  water  to  re¬ 
duce  the  temperatures  of  timbers 
and  building  materials  to  a  point 
where  the  birds  lost  heat  by  radi¬ 
ation  to  the  cooler  surfaces;  using 
too  little  water  may  result  in  only 
increasing  humidity  within  the  coop. 


For  Egg  Production 

•  WHITE  LEGHORN  —  Babcock-Strain 

•  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers 
®  RED  ROCKS  —  for  egg  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

®  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  Marshall’s  meat  type 
Hampshires 

•  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Arbor  Acres  Strain 


Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and  Marshall’s  Modern 
Message.  Summer  prices  now  in  effect. 


WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  CALL 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


R.  D.  5D,  PHONE  9082,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


mWMNINGEgg&Broiler 

STRAIN  W£NE  CHICKS 


Winning  Leghorns.  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I  )  '‘hr* 

for  dumber  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver  Is 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids 
Other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest- winning  Silver  & 

Golden  Broads  New  X69  Silver  - 
AULUjI'jgA Barred:  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross 
^aTT3S^other  meat  developments.  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS,  Box  G-3,  VINELAND,  N.  i. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 


Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range.  * 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  ] 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  ‘ 
price  list. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Hock 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR.  PA. 


1 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  Hews 


SUMMER  1954 


Fresh  Air  Good 
Prevention  For  Air  Sac 

Air  Sac  or  Chronic 
Respiratory  Disease  is 
giving  a  lot  of  poul¬ 
trymen  fits.  I  think 
you  can  help  prevent 
air  sac  in  your  pullets 
by  getting  them  on 
range  at  8  weeks  of  age  and  inoculating  them 
at  9  or  10  weeks  of  age  for  bronchitis.  (If  you 
are  in  an  area  where  you  have  to  inoculate 
for  bronchitis.) 

If  you  have  to  grow  your  pullets  inside,  I 
suggest  that  you  inoculate  for  bronchitis  at  8 
weeks  of  age.  Open  up  the  windows  as  much 
as  possible  and  keep  the  brooder  heat  on  to 
prevent  “piling  up.”  Give  them  lots  of  fresh 
air.  It  helps  prevent  air  sac  —  it  helps  cure  it 
if  your  pullets  catch  it.  Floor  space:  1  sq.  ft. 
per  pullet  first  8  weeks,  2  sq.  ft.  8  to  16  weeks, 
if  raised  indoors. 

There  are  some  good  drugs  for  curing  air  sac 
but  I  don  t  feel  qualified  to  advise  you  on 
which  one  to  use.  Anything  that  gets  pullets 
eating  and  feeling  happy  helps. 

In  regard  to  Newcastle:  This  year  we  vac¬ 
cinated  at  day-old  and  will  vaccinate  again  as 
they  start  to  comb  up  a  little.  Whether  this  is 
right  or  wrong,  I’m  not  100%  sure. 

Good  luck  to  you. 


‘Tftrut'uxe  (?. 


Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


|  TIPS  ON  POULTRY  j 

'  MANAGEMENT  ' 


FREE 

36p°9* 

booklet 


•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Po.  &■. 


SpmmL 

gblte  RnrLs 


Swcf/898 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Straight  Run  Only  $15.  PER  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
Our  entry  fn  1954  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest  averaged  4.7 
lbs.  at  10  wks.  —  were  second  heaviest  entire  test  — 
4th  highest  in  a'l-around  quality.  These  chicks  (a 
random  sample  from  our  10,000  breeders)  are  the  same 
quality  our  customers  receive.  Order  now  for  Broilers, 
Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs  or  Market  Eggs. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 


The  “made-to-order1' 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hal  leross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87%. 
production. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  W allingf  ord,  Connecticut 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Checks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babeoek’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price*.  Phone  2114. 


MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


SHIP  Live  Poultry,  Jtabbits,^  Pigeons  to  Ne 


York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  list.  18M 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Deot.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island.City,  N.Y. 


TVLJSri.  sj.  A  Avfl  *A  CAAAJB. 
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The  Railroads  opened  the  way 

for  America’s  growth . . . 


TODAY,  THUS  MODERN  SPREADER-DITCHER  smooths  the 
way  for  high-speed  giants  of  the  rails.  Other  power-driven  marvels 
can  pull  and  drive  spikes,  lay  rail,  tamp  ballast  —  do  many  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  jobs  so  vital  to  railroad  operations, 

AND  THEY’RE  STILL  BLAZING 
TRAILS  FOR  PROGRESS! 

The  America  in  which  we  live  has  grown  and  prospered 
along  paths  pioneered  by  its  railroads— and  pioneering 
still  goes  on.  Just  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
railroads  have  spent  more  than  $9,000,000,000  on 
improvements.  And  they  are  going  ahead  with  their 
improvement  program. 

As  a  taxpayer,  you  will  be  glad  to  know, that  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  new  and  better  tracks,  terminals,  signals 
and  all  the  rest— as  well  as  new  cars  and  locomotives— is 
raised  by  the  railroads.  None  of  it  comes  from  your  taxes. 

It’s  money  well  spent,  too,  for  it  helps  the  railroads  to 
serve  you  better  in  doing  their  big  job  of  carrying  more 
tons  of  freight,  more  miles  than  all  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  combined  —  and  doing  it  at  a  lower  average 
charge  than  any  other  form  of  general  transportation. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

OBSERVE  NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  WEEK  —  JULY  25  to  JULY  31,  1954 


UNADILLA 

Send  C?  Factory 

For  ^  I  1,1  Creosote 

Catalog  ^  Treated 

-  CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Uoaiila  Silo  Co,,  Box  G-38,  Ooadsila,  NJ. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  •  EASY  TO  ERECT 

Aluminum  Garages 

$279  up 

Shipped  Anywhere 
“  \W rite  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  I. 
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Within  the  last  three  weeks  we 
have  had  a  sudden  upsurge  in  re¬ 
quests  for  information  on  various 
work-at-home  schemes.  Most  of  them 
concern  home-operated  mail-order 
plans,  where  the  home  worker  is 
asked  to  address  envelopes  and  post¬ 
cards  for  a  fee.  We  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  the  benefit  was 
greater  for  the  organizer  and  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  plan  than  for  the  person 
doing  the  work.  So  many  people 
seem  to  need  to  earn  that  extra  bit 
of  money,  that  we  wish  we  could  be 
more  enthusiastic  about  the  schemes 
we  have  seen;  but  we  cannot.  If  any 
reader  knows  of  a  successful  work- 
at-home  plan  of  this  nature,  we 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  him. 

Here  are  a  few  pieces  of  advice 
that  some  who  are  in  the  market  for 
insurance  may  do  well  to  heed.  First 
see  the  Agent’s  license  and  read  it 
and  last  never  sign  your  name  to 
anything  unless  the  actual,  com¬ 
pleted,  fully  answered  application 
meets  your  approval.  Then  read  the 
policy  carefully.  If  interested  in 
same  always  understand  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  any  riders  which  may  be 
attached.  Note  the  actual  wording, 
including  the  fine  print,  which  is 
what  counts,  and  no  sales  sheet  or 
application  will  suffice.  Most  legti- 
mate  claims  will  be  paid  promptly 
accordng  to  the  agreement;  and  the 
policy  is  the  agreement;  not  the 
salesman’s  word  nor  the  sales  appli¬ 
cation  you  may  have.  Demand  and 
see  sample  policy  before  you  buy  or 
sign  anything  any  time,  not  just  in¬ 
surance.  Insurance  is  a  business,  not 
a  charitable  organization.  Hospitals 
and  doctors  are  required  to  meet 
their  obligations,  and  you  should  be 
sure  you  are  likewise  able  to  meet 
yours.  The  company  must  first  ap¬ 
prove  your  application  before  a 
policy  is  issued.  It  may  be  Horn  30 
days  to  six  months  before  you  are 
covered.  Make  sure  the  company  is 
sound,  licensed  in  your  State,  and 
the  policy  what  you  want.  Caution 
will  prevent  a  heartache.  d.  b.  p. 
Pennsylvania 

We  think  there  is  food  for  thought 
in  the  comments  of  our  reader.  The 
stress  must  be  laid  on  knowing  the 
insurance  company  is  sound;  is  li¬ 
censed  in  your  State,  and  the  policy 
does  not  have  limitations  in  it. 

Sometime  ago  I  entered  a  contest, 
which  required  the  unscrambling  of 
names  of  countries.  It  was  sponsored 
by  Rucker’s  Country  Farm  of  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio.  I  received  their  litera¬ 
ture  in  reference  to  their  “Speckled 
Roman”  chickens,  and  a  price  list. 
They  stated  that  if  chicks  were 
ordered  and  you  paid  in  full  when 
ordering,  you  would  receive  a  prize, 
such  as  a  watch,  etc.;  or  one  could 
send  $1.00  for  each  100  chicks  ord- 
sred  and  pay  balance  when  the 
:hicks  were  received.  I  sent  a  check 
or  $2.00  for  200  chicks,  as  I  wanted 
;o  see  what  I  would  get  before  I  paid 
he  full  amount.  They  acknowledged 
ny  $2.00  check  but  evidently  had 
changed  their  mind  because  they 
vanted  the  full  amount  30  days  be¬ 
fore  the  order  was  filled.  This  does 
aot  look  like  a  legitimate  offer  to 
we.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  ask 
[f  they  are  a  legitimate  hatchery. 

Pennsylvania  m.  e.  m. 

We  have  not  carried  the  adver¬ 
tising,  but  Rucker’s  have  a  hatchery. 
The  contest  is  an  advertising  scheme 
to  attract  purchasers.  There  would 
be  no  prize  unless  you  bought  chick¬ 
ens.  They  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit  and  the  cost  of  the  prizes 
constitute  part  of  the  business  ex¬ 
pense  and,  therefore,  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  paying  for  the  prize.  This  type 
of  advertising  seems  to  indicate  a 
way  of  cutting  prices  without  re¬ 
ducing  the  charge  for  the  chickens. 


In  the  Fall  of  1952  sparks  from  a 
locomotive  of  the  Ohio  Railroad 
started  a  fire  which  burned  over  17 
acres  of  my  land,  two  acres  of  clover 
and  15  acres  on  which  were  trees  of 
different  kinds.  About  350  black  wal¬ 
nuts  were  very  badly  damaged.  The 
land  had  not  been  pastured  and  did 
make  a  very  bad  fire,  leaving  the 
land  in  such  a  shape  that  it  dries  out 
very  rapidly.  This  makes  the  third 
time;  they  have  caused  three  fires 
in  about  10  years.  They  paid  me  some 
damage  on  previous  fires,  but  now 
refuse  to  do  anything  about  this  one. 
They  said  they  would  refer  my  letter 
to  their  claim  agent,  but  I  have  never 
heard  from  him.  Would  appreciate 
any  help  you  can  give  me  on  this 
situation.  c.  k. 

Ohio 

A  year  after  the  fire  the  railroad 
claimed  there  was  no  merit  in  the 
claim  and  refused  settlement.  We 
persisted  in  urging  the  validity  of 
our  reader’s  claim  for  damage  and 
pointed  out  that  the  railroad  section 
foreman  called  the  fire  department 
and  made  an  estimate  of  the  loss. 
After  approximately  a  year  and  a 
half  more  a  compromise  offer  of  $150 
was  made  by  the  railroad  and  our 
reader  accepted  same,  and  writes 
appreciatively,  as  follows: 

“Thanks  a  million  for  the  won¬ 
derful  work  you  have  done  for  me 
as  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  don’t 
know  of  any  other  publications  that 
do  so  much  for  their  subscribers.  I 
am  going  to  send  some  subscriptions 
to  your  paper  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
know  I  would  have  never  received  a 
cent  from  them  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you.”  c.  K. 

Ohio 

We  were  glad  to  be  of  help 
^though  it  took  time  and  much 
correspondence  to  get  the  adjust¬ 
ment. 

An  up-State  newspaper  item  states 
that  a  grand  jury  handed  up  a  special 
report  charging  that  a  “multi-million- 
dollar  home  fi'eezer  sales  racket” 
was  operating  in  Western  New  York. 
The  grand  jury  declared  a  special 
investigation  revealed  that  there 
were  irregularities  both  in  the  way 
freezers  were  being  sold  and  in  the 
way  tie-in  sales  of  food  were 
handled.  The  District  Attorney  said: 
“No  specific  indictments  were  made 
at  least  for  the  present,”  but  that 
“complaints  were  all  about  one 
company.”  He  declined  to  name  the 
firm.  It  is  said  that  one  bank  had 
financed  one  company  in  Western 
New  York  to  the  extent  of  $1,800,000 
during  a  period  of  18  months.  The 
name  of  the  company  was  not  re¬ 
vealed.  Many  legitimate  firms  are 
selling  home  freezers  on  a  straight¬ 
forward  basis.  We  believe  this  grand 
jury  report  is  informative  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  buying  home 
freezers.  The  District  Attorney  cited 
instances  in  which  buyers  were  given 
to  understand  that  by  buying  food 
wholesale  enough  could  be  saved  to 
get  the  freezers,  in  effect,  for  noth¬ 
ing.  In  one  case  a  complainant 
bought  68  pounds  of  meat  wholesale, 
but  found  19  pounds  were  bone,  fat 
and  scrap.  It  was  said  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  padding  of  the  freezer 
price  by  selling  service  contracts 
and  alarm  systems  to  tell  when  the 
power  was  off.  The  representation 
was  made  also  that  a  prescribed 
“credit”  would  be  allowed  for  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  customers.  We  urge  read¬ 
ers  to  use  caution  when  buying  a 
home  freezer  and  do  not  be  hurried 
into  signing  a  contract.  The  Justice 
remarked  that  the  investigation  was 
“bound  to  result  in  great  public 
good.” 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Articles  of  Interest 

Bn  Coming  Issues 

$  Dogs  for  the  Farm 
By  Walter  S.  Chansler 
@  A  New  Winter  Rye 
By  Carl  Ross 

•  Farm  Fence  Posts 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  Pay-Off  At  the  Pail 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Undermined  by  Termites? 
By  Louis  Pyenson 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 
By  Harry  L.  Smith 

•  Capons  or  Caponettes? 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Mechanical  Feeders  for 

Poultry 

«  Poultry  Labor  Savers 
By  H.  W.  Hickish 
©  The  Garden  in  July 
By  D.  F.  Jones 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser-  i 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  boa  number. 

Copy  Blast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

Thia  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  i  emale 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX 
Rye,  New  York.  


WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
ward  attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3  581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
oer  week).  For  information,  write  Director. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60.  $147  per 
month  plus  $28.  Cost  of  living  bonus,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry;  48  hours  week. 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


CARETAKER:’  Reliable  couple  for  mid 
Dutchess  County  estate.  Modern  quarters 
salary.  BOX  1621,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  boy  or  girl  for 

general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  Russell 
Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York.  


WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  job  available  for  working  dairyman 
single  or  small  family.  Write  Peter  Nalen. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  Murdock 
4-1376. 


ELDERLY  woman  who  wants  home,  house¬ 
keeper  for  elderly  man:  farm.  Albert 
Fredenbury,  Earlton,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  capable 
of  assuming  managing  modern  equipped 
farm.  Four  room  modern  apartment,  all  privi¬ 
leges  free.  Highest  salary  paid.  Write  full 
particulars,  age,  experience,  references,  etc. 
B.  Leichtling,  Bay  Ave.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  Toms  River  8-1307, 


WANTED:  Married  herdsman  willing  to  work 

outside  or  young  man  sincerely  interested  m 
farming  career.  Position  open  September. 
Please  state  age,  education,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  reply;  200  acre  farm,  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Modern  machinery,  milking  parlor,  pen 
stabling,  registered  Holstein.  Good  housing, 
wages  and  working  conditions.  BOX  3920, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ 


GIRL  or  woman  under  45,  for  housework, 
private  room  and  bath;  no  cooking,  modem 
conveniences;  good  pay.  References  required. 
Mrs.  Harold  Sherwin,  131  E.  Main  St.,  Port 
Jervis,  New  York.  


SUMMER  Rent:  .  Fully  furnishe_d  Summer 
home  in  d&ufitry  with  bath  and  electric 
kitchen  in  secluded  area  in  Connecticut. 
Spacious  grounds,  cool  July  18  thru  Sept.  18. 
Prefer  family  who  don’t  object  to  owner 
living  one  side  in  own  private  quarters  (self). 
Away  at  work  weekdays.  $200  season.  BOX 
3901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male.  Gardener  with  thorough 

greenhouse  experience.  Must  like  children. 
Permanent  position  on  school  •  estate.  The 
Baxter  Foundation,  Wheatley  Road,  Brook- 
ville,  Long  Island.  Phone  Wheatley  Hills  5-4117 


OUR  top  man  makes  up  in  ceaseless  work 

and  rare  ethics  and  integrity  for  his  limited 
“schooling.”  He  owns  his  home,  lives  well, 
saves  money,  and  pays  cash  for  a  new  Cadillac 
each  year.  We’re  looking  for  more  like  him  to 
list  and  sell  real  estate.  New  York  and  New 
England  only,  strictly  commisssion.  Exceptional 
advertising  if  you  qualify.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  141  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 


FORMER  missionary  to  Continental  Russians 
available  for  lectures,  pulpit  supply.  Arthur 
Wright,.  Roscoe,  New  York. 


MILK  route  wanted:  To  haul  milk  from 
farmer  to  dairy.  State  details  to  BOX 
3826,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 


POSITION  Wanted:  Experienced  superinten¬ 
dent,  gardener,  greenhouse;  American,  A-l 
reference,  middleaged,  married,  no  children. 
Write  BOX  3900,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RELLABLE  single  man,  60,  desires  position: 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  3808,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  


CARETAKER:  Farmer,  gardener,  preferably 

full  charge  modernized  place.  Available 
soon.  Married,  50,  no  family.  Prefer  situation 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  BOX  3905,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ - _ _ 

BOY,  14,  wishes  job  on  farm  for  Summer. 

Preparing  Agri-Course.  Intelligent,  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Bom  on  farm.  BOX  3904,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WIDOWER:  Handy  with  tools.  Willing  worker. 

Seeks  home  on  farm.  Sober.  Strictly  honest. 
Prefer  good  home  to  high  wages.  Send 
ticulars.  BOX  3910,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ELDERLY  widow,  housekeeper,  one  adult. 

_ BOX  3916,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WIDOW,  not  young,  accustomed  refined 

roundings,  seeks  position  as  housekeeper. 
Positively  not  servant  type.  Salary  reasona’ 
References.  BOX  3915,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


small  child,  desires  position  as'  caretaker, 
handyman  on  estate.  Will  drive.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  BOX  8,  New  Lebanon  Cer“" 
New  York.  


MATURE  couple,  sober  and  reliable 


upon  proposition  offered. 
New  Yorker. 


BOX  3922, 


FARM  manager:  All  branches;  perce 
basis.  BOX  3921,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  married. 


manage  existing 


lagement, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


VV  XY.H.AL,  IlliiCl  VVIUICIS,  J.V. 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L. 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


GIRL  for  general  housework,  live  in.  Barbara 
Uzzillia,  287  Lincoln  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Handyman  to  work  on  mink  ranch. 

Good  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  young 
man  who  desires  advancement.  State  working 
experience.  Findale  Fur  Farm,  Millville,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Clean  woman  to  assist  my  wife  in 
our  small  French  Alsatian  Boarding  Farm  m 
exchange  for  room  and  board  „anSJ  ,  small 
compensation.  State  nationality.  E.  Schmidt, 
Box  76,  Narrowsburg,  N.,  Y, _ ___ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  To  take  care  of  three 
children:  6,  4V2,  2.  No  cooking  for  parents. 
Own  room  and  bath.  Ability  to  drive  desirable. 
Write  stating  age,  experience,  references, 
salary.  W.  B.  Ayer,  41  Westmont,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.  _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  for  plain  cooking,  also  woman  as 
general  helper  in  small  convalescent  home. 
Mrs.  Jens  Andersen,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  help  wanted:  Mother  and  daughter, 
or  two  friends,  or  two  sisters  to  do  plain 
cooking,  serving  and  housework  for  two 
adults  and  nine  year  old  daughter  m  large 
house,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Prefer  pair  seeking 
permanent  happy  home.  Very  attractive  pri¬ 
vate  quarters  on  third  floor  consisting  of  two 
bedrooms,  living  room  and  bath.  Please  give 
particulars  in  first  letter.  $20  week  each.  Two 
full  days  week  off.  BOX  3903,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  as  farm  hand-caretaker,  wife 
part  time  housework.  August  15.  Small  stock 
farm.  Three  room  unfurnished  apartment. 
Good  wages.  Want  couple  who  want  perma¬ 
nent  place  and  value  pleasant  conditions.  Give 
full  details,  experience.  De  Alton  Ridings, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

— _ I _ _ — — - - - - -  j 

EXPERIENCED  Gardener:  Some  driving  and 
usual  estate  work.  Immediate  opening. 
Three  room  unfurnished  cottage  with  re¬ 
frigerator,  stove,  oil  burner.  Write  in  detail 
experience,  age,  references,  background,  size 
of  family  and  salary  expected.  BOX  3908, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

WOMAN,  over  20,  light  housekeeping,  answer 
telephone.  One  interested  in  interior  deco¬ 
rating.  Live  in.  For  carpenter -builder.  Subur¬ 
ban  New  Jersey  home.  L.  A.  B.  care  Wells- 
Roto,  400  Hazel  St.,  Reading,  Pa. _ 

POULTRYMAN:  Unusual  position,  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  General  poultry  manager, 
hatchery  and  breeding  farm;  assume  charge 
sales,  incubation  and  poultry  management. 
State  qualifications,  education,  recommen¬ 
dations  and  all  details  first  letter.  Write  BOX 
3913,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

"WANTED:  Man  or  woman  who  will  feed 
chickens;  50%  profits  and  house.  Stephens, 
Box  599,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  man,  sober,  machine  milk, 
30  cows;  no  outside  work.  BOX  3923,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

July  3,  1954 


for  sale.  New  York  State  and  nortl 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  v 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  Y 

180  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

macadam  road,  good  7-room  house,  1 


$9,500;  terms  arranged. 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Werts 


room  house,  furnace,  small  barn, 
garage,  convenient  to  county  seat; 
$1,500  down;  terms.  Werts  Real 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


County,  N.  Y.,  $4, 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


City,  N.  Y. 


$12,000  stocked  and  equipped,  $8,000 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


78  ACRE  farm.  Finger  Lakes  area. 


Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

280  ACRE  stocked  farm,  edge 
Coun.y,  N.  Y.  village,  modern  8- 
40  stanchion  dairy  barn;  $22,500. 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


introducing  the 


59  head  stock,  highly  productive  and  profitable 
farm,  $50,000;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Within  50  mile  radius  New  York 
City  house  with  small  acreage,  unrestricted 
for  building  garage  sized  laboratory.  BOX 
3705,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

80  ACRE  farm  located  in  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania,  handy  Oil  City  and  Franklin, 
7-room  wired  house,  electric  available,  spring 
water,  small  tract  timber,  small  stream. .  Mrs. 

B.  F.  Miller,  Franklin,  R.  D.  2,  Fenna. 

FOR  Sale:  202-acre  dairy  farm,  9-room  house, 
5-room  tenant,  modern,  equipped,  electric, 
deep  well;  one  of  best  farms  in  Otselic  Valley, 
Cortland  County.  Ned  houses,  brooder  houses; 
$25,000.  BOX  3902,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SICKNESS  compels  sale,  180  acre  farm,  hard 
road,  near  town,  bairn  for  70  head,  2-family 
modern  house.  N.  Y.  milk  market.  Machinery, 
crops,  32  head  dairy,  several  registered. 
$22,000.  Owner  Mrs.  A.  Hutchins,  Franklinville, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale;  115  acre  dairy  farm,  stock  and 
equipment.  Planting  done.  This  is  a  bargain. 
$16,500.  Nelsons  Real  Estate,  Warren,  N.  H. 

FOR  Sale:  26  acres,  8-room  house,  other 
buildings.  Near  Ta«onic  State  Parkway.  Will 
sell  whole  or  part.  Felix  Trost,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. 


HOME  for  retired  couple,  six  rooms,  bath, 

inlaid  linoleum  floors,  furnace,  sun  porch, 
breeze  way  with  fireplace,  connecting  2-car 
garage,  large  garden,  low  taxes,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  Albany,  Schenectady.  Mildred  Dean, 

Box  257,  Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 

RETIREMENT,  campside,  retreat:  Year  around 
7-room  house,  all  modern  conveniences,  fire¬ 
place,  aluminum  storm  windows  and  screens, 
large  garage,  140  acres,  %  woodland  all  fenced 
in,  never  failing  springs,  water  by  gravity, 
pond,  high  elevation,  beautiful  scenery.  Sacri¬ 
fice  price  $17,000,  includes  nearly  new  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractor,  automatic  plow  and  dump 
trailer.  Gravely  garden  tractor,  Diston  one- 
man  chain  saw,  32  cubic  ft.  Unico  upright 
deep  freezer,  some  furniture.  Insurance  on 
above  $19,000.  Taxes  about  $125.  BOX  3906, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi¬ 

ness,  located  between  Binghamton  and 
Cortland,  New  York,  real  estate  consists  of 
large  lot,  2-story  store  building,  good  8-room 
house,  all  improvements.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  Wesi’s,  7-H,  Pittsburgh 

17.  Penna. 

LADY  wants  room  near  swimming;  $20  month¬ 

ly;  100  miles  Manhattan.  BOX  3912,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Established  milk  route  and  chicken 

business.  Six  (6)  room  house,  bath,  all  im¬ 
provements  including  electric  range  and  re¬ 
frigerator;  full  cellar,  2-car  garage  attached; 
one  brooder  house  42x16  ft.  with  wire  porch, 
3-story  chicken  house,  capacity  1,800  layers. 
Milk  route  has  385  year  round  customers,  550 
to  580  qts.  daily.  Summer  route  about  400  qts. 
daily.  One  Divco  truck,  one  G.M.C.  %  pickup. 

At  present  time  have  550  4-month  old  pullets, 

600  month  old  pullets  and  750  3-week  old 
broilers.  Property  frontage  180  f  ..  on  good  tar 
road  just  outside  Peekskill  city  limits.  Just 

40  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  3911, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FREE  catalog.  Hundreds  of  camps,  cottages, 

farms  homes,  businesses.  All  sizes  and 
prices,  New  York  and  New  England.  Known 
for  its  accuracy.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264- 
RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FOR  Sale:  Maryland,  30  acres,  two  ponds,  5- 
room  house,  no  improvements,  partly 
finished;  county  road;  $5,200  or  trade  com¬ 
parable  value  North  Jersey.  BOX- 3914,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

THREE  acre  lake  front  home,  living  room, 
38x18,  screened  porch,  bed  room,  bath, 
kitchen  first  floor,  knotty  pine  finish,  three 
bedrooms  second  floor  balcony,  lavatory. 
Secluded.  $24,000.  Emily  Vail,  Broker,  War¬ 
wick,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  586  acre  farm  located  within  a 
radius  of  18  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Three  complete  sets  of  buildings, 
all  modern  conveniences,  equipped  for  large 
scale  dairy  farming.  Over  300  acres  of  ground 
:  tillable,  the  rest  in  pasture  and  woodland. 

,  Excellent  mountain  spring  water  supplied  to 
all  buildings.  For  further  information,  contact 
,  the  Foust  Agency,  632  West  Beaver  Ave., 
State  College,  Penna.  Phone  4221. 

■  FOR  Sale:  Village  appliance  store,  large  floor 
'  space.  Second  floor  apartment,  garage,  oil; 

i  taxes  $170.  Asking  $20,000.  BOX  31,  Salisbury, 
j  Conn. 

1  QUAINT  home:  Five  roms,  hath;  heat;  elec¬ 

tricity;  spring  water;  pump;  living  and 
:  dining  rooms;  fireplaces;  kitchen,  Dutch  oven 

fireplace;  stone  spring  house;  wagon  house; 

'  barn;  ideal  for  stock;  72  acres;  35  cleared; 

$20,000.  Paul  L.  Ort,  Realtor,  Long  Valley, 

’  New  Jersey. 

I  FOR  Rent:  Six  room  house,  all  improvements. 

,  Also  four  large  rooms  in  duplex  house  in 

.  village;  $30  per  month  each.  Robert  M. 

:  Schmidt,  R.  D.  2,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

1  RENT  or  sale:  150  acre  dairy  farm,  two 

5  houses,  Ulster  County.  Phil  Bottone,  88 

Attorney  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  Rent:  12-room  house,  with  four  baths, 
modern  kitchen.  Oil  heat,  pleasant  country 
surroundings,  ideal  for  convalescent  home  or 
f  residence.  Available  immediately.  Rental  fee 
„  in  accord  with  use;  $125-$175.  Contact  Tran- 
r  quillity  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.  Edward 
Danks,  Mgr.  Phone  Hackettstown  741-M,  741-J. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.,  168  acres  60  head  stock, 

'•  milk  income,  tractors,  all  modern  equip¬ 

ment,  9-room  house,  tenant  house,  modern 
s  barn,  three  silos;  $47,000  including  stock,  ma- 
n  chinery,  crops.  30  miles  Albany.  Naum,  82 
e  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  8-room  colonial,  140  acres, 
n  pleasant  outlook,  sound  barn,  concrete  dairy, 

e  electricity,  telephone,  one  mile  pleasant  vil- 
i  lage,  school  and  store;  nine  miles  Willimantic, 
Conn.  Land  in  good  shape.  Large  brook, 
stocked  trout  and  swimming  pond.  Newly 
_  painted.  $17,500,  terms.  BOX  3919,  Rural  New 
j  Yorker. 

£  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

B’  CLOVER  Honey:  Sixties  $8.75;  amber  $7.75. 

_  Pails  prepaid  $1.45;  two  $2.65.  Buckwheat 

,t  honey  two  pails  $2.90.  A.  Campbell,  North 
,h  Syracuse,  New  York. 

e,  PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $7.50 

gallon;  5  lb.  can  soft  maple  sugar  $6.00. 

—  Prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York. 

■y  AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

,n  $1.65;  10  lbs.  $3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 

prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

r  PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50 

■’  gallon;  5  lb.  can  pure  maple  sugar  $5.50, 

prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
e'  St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

—  COUNTRY  Dining:  Home  baked  breads.  Happy 
ar  Acres  Roosterant,  Route  55,  Poughquag. 

nt  New  York. 

ts  COUNTRY  BOARD 

tie  SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
ie,  N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 

al  mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

THE  Milton  Convalescent  Home:  Accredited 

home  for  the  elderly.  Moderate  rates. 
3'’  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  Phone.  Amenia  367-J-l. 

-  -  - _ _ — — - - - — 
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VACATION;  Country  home,  kitchen  privileges, 
gas;  adults.  Write  Elizabeth  Dutcher,  East 
Chatham,  New  York. 

WILL  board  and  care  for  people  who  are 
physically  handicapped.  Theo.  Dovenport, 
Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


BACHELOR  retiring  this  Fall  wishes  two 
rooms,  unfurnished,  with  electric  and 
mountain  view  in  small  town,  state  heating, 
distance  to  stores,  railroad  and  price.  BOX  52, 
Amenia,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking  four  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ky. 


WANTED  to  buy:  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Model  DC-IA  Egomatic  dry  egg 
cleaner.  Never  used.  Cost  $325.  Will  sell  for 
$250.  George  Blakelock,  Shagroy  Farm,  Lake- 
ville,  Conn.  Hemlock  5-2821, _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Used  two  months,  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  equipment,  stainless  steel,  120  qts., 
bottles,  cases.  Make  offer.  Ruth  Rensma, 
East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


ANY  or  all  100  strong  healthy  colonies 
Italian  bees  in  standard  10  frame  hives  and 
supers.  Karl  Rude,  Mexico,  New  York. 
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I  DISCOVER  BIG  SAYINGS— 

|  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
j  "Performer”  Information 

1  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  FREE  information  on  the 


Ready  Now  for 
IMMEDIATE  ERECTION  I 

Now  Grange  passes  on  engineering  econo¬ 
mies  in  "this  silo  designed  for  today's 
needs.  Exclusive  Grange  features  give  you 
streamlined  efficiency:  Heavy  plaster  coat, 
interlocking  staves,  increased  capacity 
dome  metal  root.  Plus  larger  door  open¬ 
ing.  hinged-floor  safety  platform.  A  full- 
size  silo  for  full-scale  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  —  backed  by  the  famous  Grange 
Guarantee.  Only  the  price  is  smaller! 


! 

I  .....  .  ...............  . . 

|  new  "Performer"  Silo,  without  obliga-  I 


tion. 


I 

|  Name 

I 
I 


Route  Ho . . . 


Town. 


....  State... . j 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

SOX  A  S.  C. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Work-test  this  new  ZB  tractor 
and  see  why  it’s  way  ahead! 


Talk  about  tough  plowing!  A  dry,  hard,  corn  field  like  this  puts  any 
tractor-piow  combination  to  a  real  test.  Here  the  powerful  ZB  pulls 
three  bottoms  in  stride  .  .  .  with  fuel  efficiency  that  keeps  costs  low. 


with  3-plow  power,  the 


ZB  tractor 


takes  a  big  NEW  cut  at 


your  farming  costs! 


Your  first  look  at  the  new  Minneapolis-Moline  Model  ZB  tells  you: 
here's  the  3-plow  tractor  that's  built  for  work  !  Things  like  the  barrel-type 
crankcase,  the  new  heavier  bosses  for  rigid  mounting  of  cultivators,  plant¬ 
ers  or  loaders  .  .  .  the  new  12-volt  electrical  system  for  quick,  trouble- 
free  starts — all  mean  greater  work-power  .  .  .  all  season  dependability. 

MORE  WORK  GOES  OUT  OF  FARMING! 

Get  up  behind  the  wheel,  settle  down  in  the  comfortable  Flote-Ride  seat, 
or  stand  on  the  new  high  platform  .  .  .  see  how  the  ZB  puts  you  way  up 
above  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  field  .  .  .  with  full  visibility  on  every  side! 
Start  up,  and  you  make  another  discovery:  this  3-plow  tractor  is  wonder¬ 
fully  handy  and  easy  to  drive! 


FEEL  THE  STEADY  3-PLOW  POWER! 

Let  the  clutch  in,  and  feel  that  powerful  high-compression  engine  take 
hold!  See  how  the  balanced  weight  of  the  ZB  gives  you  traction  for  full 
3-plow  power  at  the  drawbar  .  .  .  rolls  smoothly  and  easily  away  with  big 
loads.  One  round,  and  you’ll  know  you're  driving  the  top  tractor  of  the 
3-plow  field  — tomorrow's  top  profit  producer  on  your  farm! 

IT’S  YOUR  TRACTOR ! 

In  the  new  ZB,  you  have  your  choice  of  gasoline  or  factory-equipped  LP 
gas  models.  You  take  your  pick  of  single  wheel,  dual  wheel,  or  wide  adjust¬ 
able  front  ends.  You  buy  the  tractor  that  fits  your  farm  and  your  crops! 


TEST  IT  TOR  DEPENDABILITY!  TEST  IT  FOR  ECONO  MY  I  TEST  IT  FOR  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION! 


Team  the  ZB  to  a  power-matched  MM  machine  and 
you’re  set  for  real  high-speed  production.  Advantages 
like  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  power  for  implement  control 
and  split-beam  lights  for  efficient  night  work,  cut  job 
times  end  costs. 


You  have  plenty  of  reserve  power  to  pull  and  power 
combines,  forage  harvesters  or  corn  pickers  when  you 
own  the  Model  ZB.  Optional  live  power  take-off  lets 
you  slow  up  or  stop  without  stopping  power  take-off  .  .  . 
start  again  without  using  clutch  or  gearshift. 


Off-season  work  like  powering  corn  shellers,  feed 
grinders  or  pumps  are  fast,  low-cost  jobs  with  the 
Mode!  ZB.  Efficient  engine  cooling  gives  you  steady, 
dependable  full-load  operation. 


T 


3  front-end  types  to  fit  your  farm! 


TYPE  ZBN 
Single  front  wheel. 


TYPE  ZBU 

Dual  front  wheels. 


d' 


TYPE  ZBE 

Wide  adjustable  front 
wheels. 


SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER  FOR  REAL  PROOF- A  DOWN-TO-EARTH  DEMONSTRATION  RIGHT  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM! 

M  INNEAPOLIS  -  M  OLINE  MINNEAPOLIS  i,  Minnesota 

Address  Inquiries  to:  Adv.  Dept,,  Frick  Co,,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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Tetra  Petkus  rye  was  developed  in  Germany.  Now, 
seed  is  available  here  and  it  promises  high  yields, 
great  vigor,  more  and  better  strain.  It  could  cause 
radical  changes  in  the  production  of  our  small  grains. 


By  CARL  ROSS 


HROUGH  the  history  of  plant 
breeding,  the  development  of 
Tetra  Petkus  winter  rye  is 
notable.  Tetra  Petkus  is  a 
tetraploid,  meaning  that  the 
number  of  chromosomes  (the 
determiners  of  species )  in  this  plant  is  double 
that  in  ordinary  rye.  Colchicine,  a  chemical, 
was  used  in  its  making.  The  technique  of  using 
colchicine  in  plant  breeding  was  first  described 
in  this  country  more  than  a  decade-and-a-half 
ago  but  its  practical  application  on  a  utility 
plant  was  not  immediately  forthcoming.  For 
colchicine,  being  a  potent  chemical,  had  a 
number  of  undesirable  side-effects.  Twelve 
years’  work  that  looked  sometimes  promising, 
but  more  often  nearly  hopeless,  was  involved 
in  developing  the  plant  to  its  present  condition. 
Dr.  Walther  Laube  of  Berlin,  Germany,  was 
the  scientist  who  made  Tetra  Petkus  and  he 
was  given  the  highest  awards  his  country  can 
bestow  for  achievements  in  agriculture. 


Doubling  the  number  of  chromosomes  re¬ 
sulted  in  doubling  the  vigor  of  the  plant.  In 
fact,  this  change  in  the  germ  plasm  made  the 
plant  look  entirely  different  from  any  other 
cereal.  The  roots  are  elaborate  and  strong; 
straw,  although  only  medium  tall,  is  robust, 
and  the  leaves  are  broad,  fleshy,  with  a  bluish 
green  color  that  makes  a  Tetra  Petkus  field 
easily  distinguishable  from  far  away.  The 
grain  is  extra  large  in  size. 

Commercial  distribution  of  seed  in  Germany 
began  in  1951.  In  the  Fall  of  1950,  a  small 
experimental  planting  was  made  also  in  the 
United  States.  The  plot  looked  promising,  and 
arrangements  were  made  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  to  have  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Development  Corporation,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
introduce  Tetra  Petkus  into  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


High  Yields  Reported 

One  of  the  experiment  stations  where  Tetra 
Petkus  was  first  tested  is  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Snell  has  had  the  plant 
under  observation  there  for  the  past  three 
years.  Last  season,  it  yielded  47.4  bushels  per 
acre  as  against  32.1  bushels  of  Balbo  rye  (a 
standard  variety)  and  26.6  bushels  of  Thorne 
wheat  (considered  one  of  the  best).  These 
results  were  obtained  from  replicated  plots. 


The  kernels  of  Tetra  Petkus  rye  (left)  are 
larger  and  more  nutritious  than  those  of  the 
common  varieties  of  rye  (right).  Flour  mills  re¬ 
port  six  per  cent  more  flour  from  it. 


Results  from  other  experiment  stations  were 
equally  encouraging.  At  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  Guelph,  Canada,  the  yield  was 
75  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  50  bushels  for 
their  standard  wheat  and  45  bushels  for  their 
standard  rye.  The  vigor  of  this  tetraploid  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  adapted 
over  a  wide  geographic  area.  At  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  the  yield  was  64.1 
bushels  per  acre.  At  the  Oregon  Station,  Cor¬ 
vallis,  57  bushels  per  acre  were  harvested. 

Under  field  production  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  tests  by  the  experiment 
station,  the  yields  ran  between  44  and  46 
bushels  per  acre  in  1952-53  on  the  farms  of 
Hugh  Oakley,  Walter  Lott  and  Henry 
Zdancevic,  all  near  Freehold,  Monmouth 


The  root  system  of  Tetra  Petkus  rye  (left)  proved 
to  be  much  more  extensive  and  nutrient  absorbing 
than  the  standard  variety  (right)  when  grown 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

County.  As  the  newsletter  of  New  Jersey  Field 
Crop  Improvement  Association  commented: 
“Not  bad  for  a  crop  that  normally  produces 
15  to  20  bushels  per  acre  in  this  State.”  Joseph 
Seem,  Emmaus,  Pa.,  who  grew  the  new  rye 
for  the  first  time  was,  “amazed  to  see  the 
wonderful  stand  of  Tetra  Petkus  despite  a  late 
seeding  last  Fall.”  Frank  Fogelsager  of  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pa.,  seeded  12  acres  of  the  new  rye 
on  August  1,  1953.  It  got  off  to  a  poor  start 
because  of  dry  weather  but,  after  some  early 
September  rains,  Fogelsager  was  able  to  turn 
25  dairy  cows  into  the  feed  and  keep  them 
there  for  two  months.  Last  Spring,  the  rye 
came  back  and,  after  the  application  of  a  ton 
of  ammonium  nitrate,  produced  100  tons  of 
feed  as  grass  silage.  Fogelsager  is  convinced 
that  Tetra  Petkus  rye  belongs  in  his  rotation, 
particularly  for  its  value  as  summer  silage  and 
fall  pasture. 

The  stiff  and  strong  straw,  which  is  usually 
shorter  than  that  of  ordinary  rye,  permits 
application  of  heavy  amounts  of  fertilizer  with¬ 
out  danger  of  lodging.  Tetra  Petkus  responds 
very  well  to  fertilizer  application.  In  fact,  for 
maximum  yields  it  requires  a  generous  amount 
of  fertilizer,  particularly  nitrogen. 

Combining  Advantages 

The  sturdiness  of  straw  is  a  great  help  also 
when  it  comes  to  combining.  Tetra  Petkus 
combines  easily,  without  straw  twisting.  There 
is  no  shattering  of  grain.  Although  the  straw 
is  not  tall,  the  tonnage  per  acre  is  substantial, 
sometimes  well  over  two  tons.  This  should 
mean  a  handy  side  income  to  farmers  who  mar¬ 
ket  their  straw. 


When  grown  under  the  same  conditions  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  Tetra  Petkus  rye  (left),  ivas 
much  more  vigorous  and  productive  than  the 
standard  variety  of  rye  (right). 

In  forage  tests  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Tetra  Petkus  consistently  outyielded  any 
other  ryes,  both  in  green  volume  and  in  dry 
matter  per  acre.  It  lends  itself  very  well  to 
pasturing.  The  erect  plants  with  the  strong 
roots  stand  up  well  to  grazing;  cows  are  not 
able  to  pull  them  up.  Tetra  Petkus  is  palatable 
to  livestock:  in  actual  tests,  having  a  Tetra 
Petkus  and  an  ordinary  rye  plot  side  by  side, 
cows  consistently  turned  to  the  Tetra. 

No  Off-Flavor  in  Milk 

At  the  Bethesda  Lutheran  Home,  Watertown, 
Wis.,  more  than  500  people  drank  milk  from 
cows  pastured  on  Tetra  Petkus  rye,  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks  last  Fall.  Otto  Koester, 
farm  superintendent,  reports  that  none  said 
they  noticed  any  off-flavor  in  the  milk.  Edgar 
Jarman  of  the  Blairsville,  Ga.,  Station,  writes: 
“We  fed  tetraploid  rye  to  cows  in  dry  lots  and 
obtained  no  off-flavor  in  the  milk.” 

The  vigorous  root  system  and  volume  of 
growth  point  to  the  good  advantage  in  using 
Tetra  Petkus  as  a  cover  crop.  Again,  the  huge 
fertilizer  absorbing  capacity  is  worth  empha¬ 
sizing.  This  fertilizer,  of  course,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  an  organic  form  to  the  succeeding 
crop  as  the  cover  crop  decomposes.  The  de¬ 
composing  roots  provide  a  storehouse  of  plant 
food  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  crop  at  a 
favorable  depth.  Thus,  the  roots  of  succeeding 
crops  are  forced  to  push  down  deep,  too,  which 
enhances  their  resistance  to  drought  and 
lodging  or  other  adverse  conditions. 

Cultural  Practices 

Cultural  practices  of  Tetra  Petkus  are  about 
the  same  as  of  ordinary  ryes.  It  prefers  a  well 
packed  seedbed.  Sowing  dates  in  the  Fall  may 
range  over  a  wide  period  of  time  which  helps 
in  fitting  it  into  the  crop  rotation.  In  the  North¬ 
east,  it  is  usually  seeded  after  corn  has  been 
laid  by,  and  on  into  mid-summer.  A  seeding 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre 
is  recommended. 

There  is  one  special  rule  that  must  be  ob¬ 
served  when  growing  Tetra  Petkus  for  grain: 
it  must  not  be  grown  side  by  side  with  ordinary 
rye.  The  pollen  of  ordinary  rye,  if  it  touches 
the  tetraploid  plant,  may  cause  reduction  in 
grain  yields.  The  distance  of  necessary  iso¬ 
lation  will  vary;  when  the  ordinary  rye  blooms 
earlier,  such  as  Balbo  does,  the  danger  of  yield 
loss  is  not  too  great.  The  Minnesota  Station, 
St.  Paul,  recommends  that,  “fields  should  be 
at  least  100  feet  from  other  rye  varieties  to 
get  maximum  yields.  Isolation  of  large  fields 
is  not  so  important  as  it  is  for  small  plots.” 
Other  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  barley  or  oats, 
may  be  freely  grown  adjacent  to  Tetra 
Petkus  rye. 

Improved  Quality 

In  Tetra  Petkus,  not  only  were  yields  in¬ 
creased  over  ordinary  rye  varieties  but  the 
quality  of  harvested  grain  has  also  been  great¬ 
ly  improved.  Distillers  report  that  five  to  six 
per  cent  more  alcohol  was  gained  from  Tetra 
Petkus  than  from  standard  distillers’  rye.  Flour 
mills  obtained  some  six  per  cent  more  flour 
( Continued  on  Page  462 ) 
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A  fence  built  well ,  with  the  right  kind  of  posts 
properly  treated  and  set ,  will  last  three  to  four 
times  longer  than  one  carelessly  built .  It  will 
have  lower  costs  of  building  and  maintenance > 
too •  It  pays  to  give  fences  a  firm  foundation . 


This  board  fence  on  James  McKinnon’s  farm,  i 
Bowman,  N.  Y.,  has  been  treated  with  past 
preservative  and  will  last  for  many  year 


By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 


POORLY  built  fence  is  a  bad 
investment.  Many  cows  have 
been  injured  on  fences  with 
broken  posts  and  sagging 
wires.  Heifers  have  been  bred 
by  the  wrong  bull  or  at  the 
wrong  time  because  a  fence  was  weak.  Time 
is  needlessly  wasted  because  someone  has  to 
chase  the  cows  that  get  out  through  a  broken 
place  in  the  fence. 

Single  or  double  strand  electric  fences,  with 
their  posts  far  apart,  save  considerable  time 
and  expense  where  they  can  be  used.  But 
there  is  still  a  place  for  the  strong,  well  built 
fence  around  barnyards  and  permanent  pas¬ 
tures,  around  the  areas  that  are  used  year 
after  year  to  keep  cattle  where  they  belong. 

Fence  fixing  and  building  always  seems  like 
an  extra  job.  It  usually  comes  in  the  Spring 
when  other  work  is  crowding  and  when  farm¬ 
ers  want  to  get  on  the  land  to  sow  oats  or 
to  plow.  Much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved 
over  a  period  of  years  in  fence-building,  how¬ 
ever;  it  can  be  saved  by  building  good,  strong, 
permanent  fences  in  the  first  place. 

Use  Long-Lasting  Posts 

Probably  the  biggest  saving  is  to  use  posts 
that  will  last  a  long  time  — 15  to  20  years.  This 
can  be  done  with  many  kinds  of  wood  if  you 
use  a  preservative.  The  preservative  costs  some 
money,  but  it  use  gives  you  up  to  three  times 
the  usual  life  of  the  post.  Think  of  the  time, 
labor  and  inconvenience  you  save  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  replace  the  posts  every  three  to  five 
years. 

Wood  varieties  vary  in  their  lasting  ability. 
Red  cedar  and  black  locust  have  a  reputation 
for  outlasting  other  woods.  These  posts  are 
good  20  or  more  years  without  treating.  Heart- 
wood  of  trees  is  more  durable  than  sap  wood. 
Posts  of  white  cedar,  white  oak  and  honey 
locust  cut  from  heartwood  last  15  to  20  years. 
None  of  these  needs  to  be  treated. 

But  everyone  does  not  have  these  durable 
woods.  There  are  many  posts  of  beech,  birch, 
maple,  ironwood,  black  oak  and  basswood  used 
because  these  varieties  grow  right  on  the  farm. 
Without  treatment,  these  posts  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  in  three  to  five  years.  But  with  the  use 
of  preservatives,  they  will  postpone  fence¬ 
building  15  or  more  years.  In  other  words, 
these  woods,  when  treated,  are  as  good  as  the 
more  durable  woods  untreated.  You  save  a 
good  many  hours  building  and  repairing  a 
fence  if  your  posts  last. 

Materials  and  Methods 

There  are  several  materials  and  several 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  preserve  posts. 
Some  materials  are  water  soluble,  some  oil 
soluble.  Some  may  be  used  on  green  posts, 
others  on  seasoned  posts;  some  can  be  used  on 
posts  that  are  round,  others  on  split.  Treating 
posts  costs  money  and  takes  time;  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  worth  it. 

Suppose  you  have  fresh  cut  posts  with  the 
bark  on.  The  Forestry  Department  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recommends  the  use 
of  chromated  zinc  chloride,  one  pound  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  A  cloth  wick  covering  is  put 
on  one  end  of  the  post,  which  is  set  upright. 

A  quart  can  of  the  chromated  zinc  chloride 
solution  is  inverted.on  top  of  the  post;  gravity 


then  takes  the  liquid  into  it.  A  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  can  be  used  instead  of  the 
zinc  chloride.  The  treatment  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  post  is  cut;  it  can 
be  done  any  time  of  the  year  except  when  the 
wood  is  frozen.  In  the  Fall  or  late  Summer  is 
a  good  time  to  treat  fence  posts  for  use  the 
following  Spring. 

Pentachlorophenol  is  an  oil-soluble  material 
used  on  seasoned  round  or  seasoned  split  posts. 
This  is  purchased  in  a  concentrated  solution 
and  is  diluted  with  kerosene  or  fuel  oil,  or  it 
is  used  with  motor  oil  that  has  been  strained. 
The  posts  are  set  in  a  barrel  or  tank  of  the 
solution  deep  enough  to  cover  the  posts  well 
above  where  the  ground  line  will  be,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  soak  for  some  72  hours.  Penta¬ 
chlorophenol  is  noted  for  its  penetrating 
ability.  Each  cubic  foot  of  post  should  absorb 
three  to  six  pints  of  the  solution.  More  must 
be  added  to  the  tank  or  drum  as  the  posts  ab¬ 
sorb  the  liquid.  It  penetrates  best  in  warm 
weather  but  it  can  be  used  any  time  of  the 
year.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  entire  post, 
it  should  be  entirely  immersed.  However,  most 
farmers,  to  save  money,  treat  only  the  parts 
that  will  be  below  ground  line  and  a  few  inches 
above.  The  ground  line  is  usually  where  the 
post  rots  or  breaks. 

More  recently,  preservative  compounds 
have  been  developed  in  paste  forms.  These 
are  easy  to  apply  because  they  are  brushed  on 
with  a  stiff  brush  or  spatula  until  about  one- 
fourth  inch  thick  cover  the  area  that  will  be 
in  the  ground  and  a  short  distance  above.  The 
material  is  then  held  close  to  the  wood  by 
wrapping  a  bandage  of  waterproof  paper 
around  the  treated  part.  The  paper  temporarily 
separates  the  treated  part  from  the  soil.  Some 
of  these  pastes  are  adapted  to  green  wood, 
some  to  dry.  All  are  applied  to  wood  after  the 
bark  has  been  removed.  The  posts  are  set  the 
same  day  they  are  treated  with  the  paper 
bandages. 

Wood  preservatives  are  sold  under  various 
trade  names  and  may  be  obtained  at  farm 
supply  stores.  The  cost  of  treating  depends  on 
the  material  used,  the  size  of  the  post  and 
whether  a  part  or  the  entire  post  is  treated. 
The  treating  costs  will,  of  course,  increase  the 
first  cost  of  your  fence.  But,  the  cost  of  upkeep 
during  its  life  will  be  reduced  in  two  ways. 
First,  posts  will  not  break  so  quickly;  second, 
with  fewer  broken  posts,  there  will  be  fewer 
broken  wires. 

Sharpening  Fence  Posts 

Time  and  labor  can  be  saved  in  sharpening 
posts.  Most  posts  are  sharpened  with  an  axe; 
some  time  can  be  saved  if  they  are  sharpened 
with  a  buzz  saw.  During  the  past  few  years,  a 
post  sharpener  fashioned  like  a  giant  pencil 
sharpener  has  been  developed  at  the  Cornell 
Forestry  Department.  It  has  been  displayed 
and  demonstrated  at  extension  meetings  in 
various  places  in  New  York  State.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  but  a  few  of  these  in 
existence,  and  they  are  not  yet  being  com¬ 
mercially  produced.  Plans  for  making  the 
sharpeners  may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
agricultural  agent. 

Some  fence  posts  are  set,  but  at  present  most 
( Continued  on  Page  462 ) 


F ence  posts  on  Samuel  Smith’s  farm  in  Chemung 
Co.,  N.  Y .,  will  be  treated  with  preservative  for 
long  life.  Meantime,  they  are  conveniently  stacked. 


This  is  the  fence  post  sharpener  developed  by  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Forestry  Dept.  It  works  like  a  big  pencil 
sharpener.  The  device  can  be  made  on  the  farm. 


A  buzz  saw  can  be  used  to  sharpen  fence  posts  that 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  ground.  Ralph  Olin, 
New  York,  guides  a  fence  post  through  the  saw. 


In  Vermont,  the  fruit  farmers  receive  financial 
assistance  to  erect  deer  fences  like  this  one  on  11- 
foot  posts  in  D.  Miller’s  orchard  in  Dummerston. 


Fence  Posts  for  the  Farm 


s£  459  :J; 


Iuly  17,  1954 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Every  Farm  Has  Its  Dog 
By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Poultry  And  Mushrooms  — 

A  Good  Combination 
By  Earl  N.  Moore 

•  Fast  Gains  With  Pigs 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Insulating  Glass  for  Calf 

Barns 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 
By  Harry  L.  Smith 

e  Squab  Prices  And  Profits 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Mechanical  Feeders  for 

Poultry 

•  Poultry  Labor  Savers  „ 

By  H.  W.  Hickish 

•  The  Garden  in  August 
By  D.  F.  Jones 


New  Hearing  Aid 
Without  Tubes 


Costly  B-Battery  eliminated!  All  battery  costs 
slashed  80  % !  Powered  by  3  genuine 
Raytheon  Transistors!  Vacuum  tubes  ban¬ 
ished  forever!  For  full  information,  use 
handy  coupon  below.  No  obligation  whatso¬ 
ever.  A  postcard  will  do. 


Electronic  Research  Director 

Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  346  A 

2900  W.  36th  St.,  Chicago  32,  III. 

Please  rush  complete  facts  on  new  miracle  | 
all-transistor  tubeless  hearing  aid. 


Name  . . . 

Address  .................. 

City.  . . 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75’  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  l&.  New  Jersey 


$695 


•  on 


■ROTARY 
TRACTORS 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
r<„.„  _  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor, 

plows  SNOW  •  SPtlArsI  Reverse  &  full  differential  tor  easy 
Cins  WOOD  •  senses!  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
pouts  •  SHUT  |  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
^ field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


:a  new  complete  instant  coffee  sale: 

c  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  , 
,  We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory  . 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 

*  35 <1  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65<i  each 

•  — 12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on* 

•  all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction* 

*  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  # 

Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now.  0 
.  A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO. 

,  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
’  attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 


• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

SOX  A.  3.  e. 
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333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Garden  in  July 


The  harvest  of  many  of  the  early 
planted  vegetables  and  also  of  straw¬ 
berries  is  completed  during  July  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  the 
resultant  space  is  then  available  for 
late  crops  of  beans,  squash,  sweet 
corn,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery. 
The  last  three  are  transplanted  from 
earlier  seedlings. 

To  set  plants  in  mid-summer,  wait 
for  a  cool,  cloudy  day  when  the  wind 
is  not  blowing.  Plants  should  have 
the  soil  about  them  loosened  with 
water  so  as  to  break  as  few  roots  as 
possible.  Plants  that  have  been  trans¬ 
planted  to  pots,  bands,  or  spaced  in 
flats  for  cutting  into  blocks  can  be 
set  with  little  danger  of  loss.  They 
should  be  well  watered  several  hours 
before  setting,  though,  so  that  the 
soil  will  be  moist,  but  not  soft. 

Crops  not  growing  well  may  need 
additional  fertilization,  especially 
after  heavy  rainfalls  which  leach 
soluble  ingredients  down  in  the  soil. 
Plants  that  are  properly  spaced  and 
well  fed  should  cover  the  ground 
and  leave  little  bare  soil  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  All  open  spaces  should  be 
stirred  lightly  or  mulched  to  pre¬ 
vent  weed  growth.  Avoid  turning 
under  heavy  growth  of  weeds  and 
grasses  along  with  crop  residues. 


will  only  serve  as  breeding  grounds 
for  insects  to  spread  to  later  plant¬ 
ings.  Corn  borers  and  bean  beetles 
will  migrate  from  dead  plants  to 
greener  pastures.  If  there  are  many 
insects  the  plants  are  better  placed 
in  the  compost  pile  and  covered  with 
soil. 

Bugs  and  Diseases 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  very  de¬ 
structive  in  many  places,  defoliating 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  grape  vines, 
ornamental  plants,  and  eating  the 
silks  from  corn  plants  so  rapidly  as 
to  prevent  pollination.  Rose  bushes, 
hollyhocks,  raspberries,  rhubarb  are 
also  favorite  foods.  DDT  is  effective 
material  if  the  beetles  are  not  too 
numerous.  However,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  with  cloth  netting  if 
the  beetles  are  present  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  This  netting  will  also  prevent 
bird  damage  to  grapes  and  berries 
and  is  well  worthwhile  for  that  pro¬ 
tection. 

Asparagus  beetles,  bean  beetles, 
corn  and  squash  borers,  cabbage 
worms  and  aphids  are  the  insects  usu¬ 
ally  to  be  found  doing  damage  in 
July.  A  rotenone-pyrethrum-nicotine 
mixture  will  usually  keep  these  in¬ 
sects  under  control.  If  any  of  them 
gets  out  of  hand,  add  a  small  amount 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Most  varieties  of  tomatoes  have  a  tendency  to  overbear.  This  causes  the 
leaves  to  die  early,  and  the  fruit  to  lose  flavor.  These  smooth  Jefferson 
tomatoes,  wilt-resistant  strain,  grew  well  because  they  were  properly 

thinned. 


This  material  decays  slowly  in  dry 
weather  and  makes  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  place  for  plant  growth. 

Handling  the  Crops 

Some  varieties  of  strawberries  can 
be  maintained  in  good  bearing  con¬ 
dition  for  several  years,  but  most 
varieties  are  good  for  only  one  crop 
of  fruit.  If  the  plants  are  healthy 
and  insects  are  not  troublesome,  thin 
out  the  old  plants  with  a  sharp  hoe, 
narrowing  the  matted  row  to  not 
more  than  12  inches  wide,  with 
plants  spaced  about  six  inches  apart. 
Fertilize  with  poultry  manure  or  a 
5-10-5  formula,  and  water  well  if  the 
soil  is  dry.  The  old  plants,  dead 
weeds  and  grasses,  and  remains  of 
the  winter  mulching  can  be  left  on 
top  of  the  ground  as  a  partial  mulch. 
This  is  better  than  turning  them 
under.  Watch  for  ants,  weevils,  leaf 
rollers  and  spittle  bugs,  and  apply 
insecticides  as  needed. 

Gather  the  onions  as  soon  as  most 
of  the  tops  are  dry  and  store  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Early  potatoes  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  after  the  fops 
are  dry,  to  be  dug  as  needed,  but 
weeds  will  grow  in  this  area  to  give 
trouble  later.  By  mid-July  the-  as¬ 
paragus  tops  should  shade  the 
ground  so  as  to  smother  most  weeds, 
if  the  plants  are  making  a  good 
growth  and  the  soil  has  been  culti¬ 
vated,  mulched  or  treated  with  a 
weed  killer.  If  the  plants  are  choked 
with  weeds  they  will  not  produce 
satisfactorily  the  following  season. 

After  crops  of  beans,  corn  and 
cabbages  are  harvested,  the  old 
plants  should  be  removed  and  used 
as  mulching  elsewhere  or  be  put  in 
the  c-ompost  pile.  If  left  to  grow,  they 


of  DDT  and  Malathion  to  this  mix¬ 
ture. 

Late  potatoes,  tomatoes,  celery  and 
vine  crops  are  subject  to  various 
diseases  which  can  be  controlled  by 
treatments  of  Bordeaux,  neutral 
copper,  Manzate,  Dithane  or  Ortho- 
cide.  Applications  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  may  be  needed  during  mid¬ 
summer.  Directions  are  on  the  con¬ 
tainers. 

Soils  that  have  been  fertilized  with 
manure,  compost,  wood  ashes,  bone 
meal  and  other  organic  materials  are 
seldom  deficient  in  minor  elements. 
Small  amounts  of  boron,  magnesium, 
zinc,  copper,  manganese  and  others 
are  essential,  and  deficiencies  are 
manifest  in  excessive  cracking  of 
tomato  fruits,  celery  stalks  and  dis¬ 
coloration  of  leaves.  One  ounce  each 
of  borax,  Epsom  salts  and  manganese 
sulphate  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
applied  as  a  spray  to  the  leaves,  will 
usually  correct  the  most  common 
deficiencies  of  boron,  magnesium  and 
manganese.  These  materials  can  be 
added  to  spray  mixtures  or  used  with 
extra  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea  or 
nitrate  of  soda  (10  ounces)  as  a 
foliage  feeding.  D.  F.  Jones 
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SEE  YOUR 
G.E.  DEALER 
TODAY... 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  CENTER . Benoit  Electric 

ANTWERP . Munro's  Appliances 

AUBURN . Riesters  Genera!  Service 

AUBURN . Rondina,  Inc. 

BALDWINSVILLE . .  .Titcomb’s 

BERKSHIRE . Patch  Bros 

BINGHAMTON . Fowlers 

BINGHAMTON . Freije  Electric 

BINGHAMTON . Glenwood  Heating  Co. 

BINGHAMTON . Murphy's  Refrigeration 

BLACK  RIVER . Dangler  Electric 

BOONVILLE . Robert  E.  Harvey 

BURLINGTON  FLATS . Van’s  General  Store 

CA  NASTOTA.... . Canastota  Hardware 

CANTON... . ; . Canton  Hardware 

CARTHAGE . LeRoy  Sherman 

CLINTON . 

COOPERSTOWN . 

CORNING . 

CORTLAND . 

CROGHAN . 

DEPAUVILLE . 

DOVER  PLAINS . 

EAST  PARK . 

EAST  SYRACUSE... 


.  Bitteker  Electric  Co. 

. Ray's  Electric 

Corning  Building  Co. 

. Allen  &  Allen 

..Hooper  &.  Purvines 

. Sternberg  Bros. 

. A.  L.  Wathley 

.  .  .  Hyde  Park  Homgas 

. Charles  Foland 

ELMIRA . Joy  Automatics 

ELMIRA . Don  Wright,  Inc. 

ENDICOTT . Rouff  Furniture  Co. 

ENDICOTT . Superior  Electric  Co. 

EVANS  MILLS . 

FERNWOOD . 

FISH  KILL . 

FISHKILL  PLAINS. 

GENOA . 

GLENFIELD . 

GOUVERNEUR . 

GREENE . 

HAMMOND . 

H  ARTWICK .  J. 


J.  V.  Rivers 

. Nelson  Peters 

.  .  Ketcham's  Garage 

.  Blark  Electric 

.  .  .  Clinton  Hardware 
...Herbert  Salsburg 
VanOrnum's  Electric 

. H.  M.  Comfort 

...Pardon  C.  Smith 
E.  Fields  Hardware 

HAVERSTRAW . p.  Dickman  &  Son 

HERKIMER . Galcase  Home  Furnishing 

HERKIMER . Mungers  Dept.  Store 

HERKIMER . Rush  Furniture  Go. 

HIGH  FALLS . Fine  Merchandise  Mart 

HOGANSBURG . Kernan’s  General  Store 

H0MER . McKay  Sales  &  Service 

jLI0N . Edicks  Garage  &  Appliances 

INDIAN  LAKE . Turner  Electric 

ITHACA . Lent's  Inc. 

JOHNSON  CITY . Hancock's  Furniture 

KINGSTON . Kaplan  Furniture 

LAKE  PLACID . Lake  Placid  Electric  Co. 

H®iF,RTY . Zalkin's  Car  &  Home 

L,'Tt-E  FALLS . McTiernan  Electric  Co. 

LIVINGSTON  M ANO R  ..  Jacob’s  Home  Appliances 

. Lynch  Hardware 

LYONS  FALLS . Cataldo  Electric 

. John  Tr'bbe 

bONE . Ponds  Super  Service 

MASSENA . Barstow  Store 

MCGRAW . R.  d.  Corey 

„  - ' . Partrick  Appliances 

9DLET0WN . Cavender  Brothers 

PiD^  ET0WN . Enterprise  Refrigeration 

^.'.LV^OOX. . W.  M.  Anderson 


. Reardon-  Briggs 

.  B.  H.  Delson 

. E.  A.  Crim 

. Wheat  Bros. 

. Robert  E.  Towne 

Ross  T appan  &  Sons 
Newburgh  Furniture  Mart 

.  Will  Ware,  Inc. 

.  Heald  6.  Martin.  Inc. 
Inkawbich  Aopliances 


MILLBROOK . 

MILLERTON . 

MOHAWK. 

MORAVIA . 

MUNNSVILLE 
NEWARK  VALLEY 
NEWBURGH. 

NEWBURGH 
NEW  HARTFORD 
NEW  YORK  MILLS. 

!jORW.CH . ’.City  Te'evision 

"JACK . J  j  Connolly 

OGDENSBURG . S.  P.  Dwyer 

9  Lb  FORGE . old  Forge  Hardware 

. Brennan's  Appliances 

ONEONTA . Bresee’s  Oneonta  Dept.  Store 

°'YE:f50 . VandeMark  &  Thomas 

OXFORD . Emerson  Co. 

PATTERSON . Phil’s  Service  Station 

PAWLING . Clark's  Electric 

PENN  YAN . Bush  Music  &  Radio 

PINE  PLAINS... . Samuel  Deuel,  Inc. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY . Elmer  Nygren 

PORT  BYRON . Port  Byron  Furniture 

POTSDAM . St.  Lawrence  Electric,  Inc. 

REMSEN . c.  F.  Walters  Hardware 

RHINEBECK . M.  VV.  Linville 

ROME . Cingranelli’s  Appliances 

ROME . Clinton  Farm  Supply 

ROME. . Goodyear  Service  Store 

RUSHVILLE . Elwelj's  Hardware 

SARANAC  LAKE . Gladd's  Home  Appliances 

SAUGERTIES . B.  H.  Delson 

SENECA  FALLS . Masten  Supply  Co. 

SHERBURNE . Finch  Electric 

SHERRILL . E.  J.  Murphy 

SMITHVILLE . N.  A.  Collins 

SUFFERN . Karp's  Radio 

SYRACUSE . J.  p.  Byrne  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 

SYRACUSE . Egan  &  B’sbing,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Electric  Appliance  Store 

SYRACUSE . Wm.  H.  Kearney,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Roy  Furn’ture  Co. 

TIVOLI . Raymond  Roff 

TUPPER  LAKE . White’s  Music  &  Electric 

UANDILLA . Gregory  Appliances 

UTICA . La  F  ache  Appliances 

UTICA . Schwcnders,  Inc. 

UTICA . Utica  City  Appliance  Co. 

UTICA . Utica  Household  Furniture  Co. 

VAN  ETTEN . The  Banfield  Co. 

WALDEN . T.  L.  Millspaugh  Furniture 

WALTON . L.  B.  DuMond 

WAPPINGERS  FALLS . Popper  Electric  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Halley  Electric  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Household- Merit,  Inc. 

WATERVILLE . Waterville  Hardware  Co. 

WAVERLY . .* . J.  C.  Rhodes 

WHITESBORO .  Nutter’s 

WOODBOURNE . Dill's  Hardware 

WOODSTOCK . Cousin  Home  Appliance 

PENNSYLVANIA 

MILLERTON . E.  W.  Keeney 

SUSQUEHANNA . E.  K.  Owens  Hardware 

TOWANDA . Wrisley  &.  Kerrick 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

Electra  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

331-337  MILL  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Gould-Farmer  Company,  Inc. 

1020  W.  GENESEE  ST.,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Langilon  &  Hughes  Electric  Co. 

229-233  ELIZABETH  ST.,  UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 
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BI6  G-E  FREEZER 

$299® 


OIML-V 

ASlfiWAS 

^  ** 


10WEST  PER‘|W'JT 

price 

ge 


See  this  sensational 
freezer  value  — 


It’s  here — the  G-E  bargain  of  the 
YEAR — a  genuine,  11-cubic-foot  G-E 
Freezer  for  only  $299.95.  And  you 
get  these  famous  G-E  convenience 
features  and  advantages: 

•  All- Aluminum  Liner 

•  Adjustable  Temperature  Control 

•  Automatic  Interior  Light 

•  Easy-Opening,  Counter-Balanced 
Lid 

•  Positive-Action  Locking  Latch 

•  Fast-Freezer — Quick-Freezes  up 
to  60  Pounds  of  Food 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal 
Construction,  Bonderized  for 
Rust  Resistance 

•  Finish — Baked  Enamel,  for 
Lasting  Durability 

•  Insulation — Laminar  Fiberglas 

•  Sealed-in  Refrigerating 
Mechanism 

•  Refrigerant — Safe,  Odor-Free 

•  Condenser — Wire  Type,  Needs 
No  Cleaning 

•  Five-Year  Protection  Plan 

•  G-E  Dependability 

*  Recommended  retail  price  for  last  year's 
corresponding  model. 

*  *  After  small  down  payment.  See  your  G-E 
dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  and  specifi¬ 
cations  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


GENERAL  HI  ELECTRIC 


more 
high-grade  fruit 
with  ARAMITE1 


more 
sales  dollars 
for 

i 

■ 


Before  mites  strike,  be  prepared  with  Aramite, 
today’s  safest  strongest  mite-killer  — be  prepared  for 
higher  yields  of  high-grade  apples  and  peaches  — 
hence  more  money  at  market-time. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  European 
Red  Mite,  Pacific  Mite,  Two-Spotted  Mite  and 
Clover  Mite.  Agricultural  authorities  throughout 
the  country  enthusiastically  report  new  Aramite 
achievements  with  deciduous  fruit,  year  after  year. 

Aramite-Sulfur  Compatibility  Among  Its  Advantages 

All-inclusive  tests  prove  that  Aramite  works  very 
well  with  sulfur  as  with  most  other  insecticides.  In 
addition,  Aramite  is  extremely  easy  to  apply,  is 
harmless  to  mite-killing  insects  and  its  long  residual 
effect  saves  you  reapplication  costs. 

Order  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  Aramite  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


60"  ANNIVERSARY 


Naugatuck  Chemical"^ 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


Exclusive 
County  Franchise 

Here  Is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  a 
valuable  franchise  for  the  sale  of  a  leading, 
top-quality  soil  developer  and  plant  food 
of  great  value  to  any  farmer.  It  is  now 
being  sold  in  this  state  and  making  big 
profits  for  its  dealers.  Those  considered  must 
know  requirements  of  soil  and  show  proof 
of  financial  stability.  No  warehouse  or 
office  overhead  expense.  Appointments  will 
be  made  for  personal  interview  at  your 
location.  Write,  giving  full  information  as 
to  your  experience,  etc. 

BOX  717  »  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

I  Top  Market  Prices  —  Since  1882  !  A 

Send  Your 

GINSENG  1 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.  I 

112  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  N 

WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  100 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 
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•  US  Jk  ilTn  ALL  LEADING 

!  PLANTS  VARIETIES 

■  MAUT  rift  t  I\\T  100  500  1000  1000 

■  NOW  KfcADY  postage  postage  postage  F. O.B 

I  1  prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

|  CABBAGE  . $1.85  $3.75  $4.85  $3.00 

■  CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85  7.25  5.00 

I  BROCCOLI  .  1.85  3.95  5.00  3.50 

|  COLLARD  .  1.85  3.75  4.85  3.00 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

|  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

■  0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  i. 

|  LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
I  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 


WHICH  END  OF  YOUR  CHAIN  SAW  counts 
most?  Both  do  a  big  job,  but  it’s  your  chain 
that  cuts  the  timber  and  takes  the  worst  of 
wear  and  tear.  OREGON®-IZE  your  saw  for 
the  job.  Equip  it  with  genuine,  quality-built 
OREGON®  Chipper  Chain.  .  .the  hard- 
chromed  chain  that’s  famous  for  fast,  multi¬ 
purpose  cutting,  long  life,  and  easy  filing. 
Let  your  chain  saw  dealer  show  you  how 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain  puts  new  zip  in  the 
business  end  of  your  saw.  Or  write  direct  to 
Dept.  42,  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp.,  8816  S.  E. 
17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon.  State  saw 
make,  bar  length. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Fall  Planting  on  Strawberry  Plants,  Blueberries  and 
fruit  trees.  Catalog.  Commonfields  Nur.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Fence  Posts  for  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  459) 
fence  posts  are  driven  into  a  hole 
that  has  been  made  by  hand  with  a 
crowbar  or  post-hole  digger.  Posts 
can  be  driven  more  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  if  done  so  from  the  platform  of  a 
wagon  or  a  trailer  some  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  Usually  this 
is  the  vehicle  that  draws  the  posts. 

Machinery  manufacturers  are  now 
making  mechanical  post-hole  diggers 
to  help  the  farmer  with  his  fencing 
problems.  These  post-hole  diggers 
work  like  a  large  auger,  operated  by 
the  power  take-off  on  the  tractor. 
They  can  be  used  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  heavy.  They  may  change  the 
method  of  building  fences  on  many 
farms  where  soil  permits  their  use. 
With  them,  more  posts  will  be  set 
and  less  will  be  driven;  with  them 
the  hole  can  be  made  quickly  and 
with  little  labor.  The  posts  do  not 
have  to  be  sharpened;  thus,  less 
labor  is  used.  Packing  the  dirt 
around  the  post  to  make  it  firm  in 
the  ground,  however,  probably  takes 
longer  than  driving  the  post.  Many 
farmers  believe  that  a  set  post  will 
last  longer  than  a  driven  one  and 
that  a  fence  of  set  posts  is  stronger. 
This  will  vary  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done  and  the  type 
of  soil. 

Although  it  costs  more  at  the  start, 
the  life  of  the  fence  can  be  increased 
and  upkeep  decreased  if  posts  are 
spaced  properly.  This  might  be  eight 
feet  in  a  barnyard,  and  12  to  16  feet 
for  pasture  fences.  Posts  spaced  too 
far  apart  break  from  the  extra 
weight  of  the  wire  used,  or  from  the 
strain  of  cattle  pushing  on  wires. 
There  will  be  less  rebuilding  if  posts 
are  spaced  so  the  fence  is  strong. 
There  will  also  be  less  rebuilding  if 
four  or  even  five  strands  of  barbed 
wire  are  used  instead  of  three.  With 
fences  of  three  strands,  cattle  can 
push  easily,  stretching  the  wire  and 
loosen  the  posts. 

With  attention  to  high-quality  ma¬ 
terials  and  good  workmanship,  fences 
may  be  made  to  last  a  long  time  with 
a  minimum  of  repair. 


A  New  Winter  Rye 

(Continued  from  Page  438) 
than  from  standard  ryes.  In  tests 
at  the  A.  D.  Wilhoit  Laboratory, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an  independent 
cereal  research  institution,  the  loaf 
of  bread  made  of  Tetra  Petkus  flour 
(same  grain  weight)  was  16  per  cent 
larger  than  that  made  of  ordinary 
rye.  Thus,  not  only  high  comparative 
yields  per  acre,  especially  on  poor 
and  rather  sandy  soils,  but  a  premi¬ 
um  price  for  the  harvest  of  this  new 
type  rye  will  also  contribute  to  maxi¬ 
mum  profits  for  the  growers.  With 
higher  yields  than  from  wheat  pro¬ 
duction,  there  is  no  reason  why 
much  of  the  rye  bread  consumed  in 
the  East  could  not  be  provided  from 
locally  grown  grains.  Ground  rye  has 
been  fed  to  dairy  cows,  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  when  it  does  not  exceed  40  per 
cent  the  grain  mixture.  Thus  used,  it 
has  a  feed  value  almost  equal  to 
barley  and  corn. 

In  any  event,  be  it  for  cash  crop 
or  for  cover  or  forage  crop,  this  new 
rye  is  destined  to  become  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  Northeastern 
agriculture.  Limited  quantities  of 
seed  will  be  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  through  seed  houses  this 
coming  Fall. 


Bird  Repellents 

Do  you  have  trouble  with  birds 
pulling  up  your  seed  corn?  We  did, 
but  we  don’t  any  more,  and  here  is 
how. 

For  the  corn,  drive  small  stakes 
at  the  ends  of  the  row,  and  here  and 
there  along  the  length,  so  that  the 
tops  are  a  foot  or  so  above  ground. 
Then  with  ordinary  white  string  go 
from  stick  to  stick,  both  straight  and 
diagonally,  twisting  the  string  around 
the  end  of  each  stick  as  you  go  along. 
I  do  this  immediately  after  planting 
the  seed  and  leave  the  string  until 


the  corn  is  all  up  and  several  inches 
high.  Apparently  the  birds  think  it 
is  some  sort  of  trap  and  don’t  take 
a  chance. 

For  the  blueberries,  when  the 
berries  are  about  ready  to  turn,  drive 
stakes  at  the  end  of  each  row,  a  little 
higher  than  the  bushes;  then  string 
heavy  cord  from  stake  to  stake, 
around  the  outer  edges  of  the  patch 
and  along  each  row.  All  Winter  we 
save  the  discarded  tops  from  tin 
cans,  such  as  canned  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  packed  in.  Punch  a  small 
hole  in  each  one  and  thread  a  piece 
of  light  string  or  thread  through  the 
hole.  The  thread  is  then  tied  to  the 
cord  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  so.  The 
light  string  allows  the  bits  of  tin  to 
move  and  turn  in  the  breeze.  Making 
the  strings  of  varying  lengths  is 
more  effective,  too.  We  have  watched 
birds  walk  up  and  down  just  outside, 
looking  longingly  at  those  berries, 
but  they  don’t  dare  brave  those  bits 
of  dangling  metal.  r.  h.  s. 

Connecticut 

Treat-men*  for  Potato 
Blight 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
treatment  for  potato  blight? 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa.  a.  p.  k. 

Late  blight  on  potatoes  usually 
does  not  appear  until  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July,  so  that  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  are  seldom  injured  by  this 
disease.  In  the  home  garden  it  is 
better  to  grow  the  early  varieties, 
such  as  Irish  Cobbler  and  Chippewa, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
spray  for  late  blight.  However,  at 
higher  altitudes  in  cool  areas  where 
potatoes  mature  late  in  the  season, 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
this  disease.  There  are  many  ma¬ 
terials  available  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  Dithane,  Parzate,  Tribasic 
Copper  Sulfate,  Copper-A,  Basicop, 
COCS,  Cuprocide,  Spray  C  and  Bor¬ 
deaux.  All  of  these  materials  are 
effective  if  properly  applied.  Appli¬ 
cations  are  usually  made  at  weekly 
intervals  during  the  period  when  the 
disease  is  most  prevalent.  Warm, 
humid  days  with  cool  nights  are  most 
favorable  for  the  spread  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  adequate  protection  should 
be  given  during  these  times. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  6.50 

Hormones  and  Horticulture, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.72 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick  .  1-95 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Big  Sale  of  Strawberries 
Fresh  berries,  neatly  packaged,  plus 
a  stand  close  to  the  road  and  a  place 
for  quick  parking,  meant  rapid  sales 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Denkin  last 
month  in  front  of  their  68 -acre  farm 
in  Ridge,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

ay  a.  k.  sommcrs 


Whitewash  Formulas 

We  have  an  old  chicken  house  on 
our  farm  that  we  use  only  for  stor¬ 
age.  It  is  not  worth  new  weather 
boards  but  we  want  to  improve  its 
appearance.  It  has  never  had  paint 
and  boards  are  weathered  smooth. 

Can  you  suggest  what  we  can  mix 
with  lime  to  whitewash  this  build¬ 
ing  and  make  it  stick? 

Pennsylvania  h.  a.  mc  c. 

You  might  try  either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  formulas  for  making  whitewash: 

1.  33  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and 
eight  gallons  of  water,  add  five 
gallons  of  skim  milk;  or 

2.  25  pounds  of  quicklime  and  10 
gallons  of  water;  12  pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  salt,  six  pounds  of  powdered 
alum  (dissolve  salt  and  alum  in  four 
gallons  of  hot  water  and  add  one 
quart  of  molasses).  The  salt,  alum 
and  molasses  will  produce  a  clear  so¬ 
lution  which  is  stirred  into  the  lime 
paste  and  thinned  with  water  to  the 
desired  consistency.  It  will  have  a 
yellowish  tinge  when  first  applied 
but  will  bleach  out  in  a  few  days. 

When  the  lime  paste  is  made — 
particularly  with  quicklime  —  soak 
for  several  days  and  then  strain 
through  a  screen  to  remove  any 
lumps. 

Figure  about  225  square  feet  of 
coverage  to  the  gallon  of  whitewash. 
The  above  formulas  will  make  10  to 
14  gallons. 


Building  a  Stone  Wall 

May  I  be  forgiven  for  imposing  a 
request  for  advice  on  the  ground  that 
death  has  recently  removed  the  only 
male  member  of  the  household  and 
therefore  there  is  no  one  to  fall  back 
on. 

My  question  is  this:  What  will  be 
the  approximate  cost  of  building  a 
stone  wall  130  feet  long  and  four 
feet  high? 

I  would  like  to  have  this  informa¬ 
tion  before  asking  for  estimates  from 
stonemasons  of  this  vicinity. 

New  Jersey  mrs.  l.  m.  t. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
such  a  job,  many  factors  must  be 
considered,  such  as: 

1.  Cost  of  the  stone,  if  they  must 
be  purchased.  2.  Is  the  stone  to  be 
laid  in  mortar  or  dry?  3.  Is  it  to  be 
a  free-standing  wall  or  a  retaining 
wall?  4.  Will  it  require  drainage  fa¬ 
cilities?  5.  Will  it  have  a  frost-prbof 
footing?  6.  Rate  per  hour  of  the 
stone  mason.  7.  Rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  mason  can  produce. 

If  the  stone  masons  in  the  vicinity 
are  reliable  contractors,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  your  money’s  worth.  Their  re¬ 
liability  can  be  determined  by  asking 
them  for  references  from  previous 
clinets  and  then  following  up  these 
references. 


Covering  for  Stucco 

I  recently  bought  a  house  with  a 
stucco  exterior  which  I  don’t  like 
because  it  is  apt  to  crack  and  seems 
to  be  very  drafty.  What  would  be 
the  most  economical  way  to  change 
— shingle,  brick-siding  or  bond-stone, 
respective  merits  of  same,  etc.?  Is 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  stucco  to 
aPPly  the  new  finish  or  can  it  be 
left  on  to  act  as  an  insulator? 

New  York  l.  k. 

If  you  use  a  simulated  stone  ma¬ 
terial,  the  condition  of  the  stucco  is 
more  important.  However,  most  ap¬ 
plicators  require  a  lath  base  in  any 

ease. 

The  material  best  suited  for  the 
)ob,  all  things  considered,  would  be 
asbestos  shingles.  They  are  available 
in  several  different  shades  and  sur¬ 
faces.  One  type  in  particular  that 
makes  a  pleasing  effect  is  one  that 
simulates  wood  shingles.  They  are 
fireproof,  impervious  to  the  weather, 
and  may  be  painted  if  desired. 

It  will  very  likely  be  unnecessary 
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to  remove  the  stucco  to  apply  asbes¬ 
tos  shingles.  The  walls  may  be  furred 
with  wood  strips  to  provide  a  surface 
for  nailing.  The  job  would  be  im¬ 
proved  if  the  furring  is  covered  with 
a  15  lb.  asphalt  felt  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  shingles. 


Backer  Strips  With  Asbestos 

Recently  J  had  siding  put  on  my 
house,  using  asbestos  shingles,  but  I 
find  that  the  contractor  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  backer  strips  for  same.  He 
claims  that  backer  strips  are  not 
essential  and  that  they  should  have 
been  included  in  the  contract  but,  as 
I  understand  it,  backer  strips  go 
with  the  siding  and  belong  there. 
Could  you  set  me  right  on  this 
matter?  I  would  be  very  grateful  to 
you.  R.  s. 

New  York 

The  use  of  backer  strips — if  you 
mean  strips  of  asphalt  impregnated 
building  paper  inserted  back  of  each 
joint  between  the  shingles — is  stand¬ 
ard  practice  in  the  application  of 
asbestos  siding.  Otherwise,  the  si¬ 
ding  would  leak  if  the  joints  are  not 
tightly  fitted,  particularly  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  driving  rain.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  most  of  the  joints  in 
an  asbestos  siding  job  would  seldom 
leak.  But  the  strips  are  used  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  any  openings  that 
might  occur  due  to  careless  appli¬ 
cation  or  movement  of  the  siding 
after  they  are  applied.  They  are  used 
as  a  matter  of  course  on  all  good 
quality  jobs. 


Grounding  Aluminum  Roof 

I  have  just  completed  roofing  my 
barn  with  corrugated  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  ground 
this  roof  with  cable  to  protect  build¬ 
ing  from  lightning?  f.  s. 

Connecticut 

Any  structure  as  valuable,  and  as 
exposed  to  lightning  damage,  as  a 
barn  should  be  protected.  It  would 
be  a  sound  investment.  But  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that,  unless  the  in¬ 
stallation  is  done  by  experts,  it  may 
very  well  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

Aluminum  roofs  are  equipped  with 
aluminum  conductors  that  extend  no 
nearer  than  12  inches  to  the  ground. 
Aluminum  reacts  to  the  alkali  in  the 
soil.  The  ground  material  is  either 
copper  or  galvanized  steel  with  bi¬ 
metallic  connectors.  Copper  grounds 
in  manure  yards  must  be  protected 
with  a  lead  sheathing.  There  are 
many  important  factors  in  a  reliable 
installation  that  only  an  experienced 
installer  fully  understands. 

The  loss  of  a  barn  is  not  only 
measured  in  dollars.  It  must  also  be 
measured  in  time  and  effort  lost. 
Avoid  the  danger  by  purchasing  an 
expertly  installed  system. 


BETTER  TO  8E  SAFE 


Feels  like  a  dope 
Cause  he  didn’t  replace 
That  zoom  barn  rope. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


WITH  MODERN  MACHINERY  SHEDS 


The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
Offers  243  Plans  to  Increase  Profits  and  Save  Time 

•  Farmers  who  build  any  of  the  seven  machinery  sheds  from 
the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  find  that 
they  save  money  two  ways: 

FIRST  1  hey  save  on  building  costs  because  all  plans  in  the 
Service  are  designed  tor  simple,  economical  construction — • 
with  durable,  ready-to-use  lumber. 

SECOND —  Farmers  save  still  more  money  on  their  machinery 
because  it  lasts  much  longer  when  protected  from  the  weather. 

The  4-Squaie  Farm  Building  Service  also  contains  plans  for 
mote  than  200  other  farm  structures — modern  homes,  service 
buildings,  and  a  variety  of  lumber-built  equipment  items. 
Foi  buildings  that  will  help  cut  down  chore  hours  and  in¬ 
crease  cash  income,  see  this  Service  at  the  office  of  your 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


243  PLANS 


See  all  the  plans  in 
this  big  book — at  the 
office  of  your  Weyer- 
haeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer. 


FREE  BOOK 


Mail  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  64-page 
book  of  modern,  chore-saving 
buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  754 

Depf.  F,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Modern  Homes 
and  Buildings  for  the  Farm”. 

JVame _ _ 


A  ddress.. _ 

City. - - State 
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REST  EASY  with  a  Stormproof  Roof 


A  " New  Look”  for  Flood  Control 


With  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roofing  on 
your  buildings,  you  can  let  the  wind  blow,  let 
the  rain  fall,  with  never  a  worry  in  your  head. 
This  trim,  bright  roofing  hugs  fast  through  the 
hardest  storms,  and  the  tight  raincoat  of  refined 
zinc  that  it  wears  fights  off  rust  for  years. 

Just  visit  your  building  materials  dealer  and 
ask  for  the  full  story.  Ask  about  price  first, 
and  be  ready  for  a  pleasant  surprise.  Then  ask 
him  to  explain  how  these  roofing  sheets  keep 
out  rain  and  wind.  And  ask  him  to  show  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  apply  Stormproof,  how  quickly 
it  lays  up,  and  how  stubbornly  it  stays  in  place. 

No  time  like  the  present  to  get  started,  so 
make  a  note  to  drop  in  on  the  Stormproof 
dealer  the  very  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

SrOK/ffPKOOF 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


Slight  pressure  angle  in  each  sheet 
flattens  when  side-laps  are  nailed,  mak¬ 
ing  sheet  hug  roof.  No  crimping  needed. 


Three  cross-ribs  at  bottom  of  each 
Stormproof  sheet  make  tight  fit  with 
next  sheet,  prevent  end-siphoning. 


LICK  SUMMER  DROUGHTS ! 

HAVE  WATER  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT. 

Drill  your  own  wells  with 
a  sturdy  CON-SOL  well 
driller,  built  for  years  of 
service.  Deep  wells,  shal¬ 
low  wells  .  .  .  outdoors 
or  in  cellars.  Low  cost 
makes  CON-SOL  easy  to 
buy  .  .  .  light  weight 

makes  it  easy  to  erect, 
operate  .  .  .  opportunities 
for  rental,  contracting,  re¬ 
sale  make  it  easy  to  get 
back  investment. 

Guaranteed  for  90  days 
against  defective  materials 
or  workmanship.  Drills 
through  many  feet  of  rock 
before  hard  insert  needs  renewing.  Used  by  U.S. 
Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Navy. 
For  4"  casings,  $385  F.O.B.  factory;  includes  drill, 
bailer  and  100'  cable.  Additional  cable,  up  to 
300',  %  hp  electric  motor  or  IV2  hp  gasoline 
engine,  available  at  extra  cost, 
ffeavy  duty  model,  for  6"  casings,  available  with 
gasoline  engine,  at  $1295  F  O  B.  factory.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Write  for  free  literature  to 
Dept.  R-7 

CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

WEST  CHESHIRE,  CONNECTICUT,  U.S.A. 

SCHOOL  BUSES 
JUST  RECEIVED 

1954  Inter,  54  passenger  school  children  with 
New  York  requirements.  Immediate  delivery 
$4950.00.  Other  unusual  bargains  available 
for  immediate  delivery.  Please  call 
FRANK  T.  MEE,  JR., 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  SOUTH  STREET,  DANBURY,  CONN. 
Telephone:  3-4437 


lEttglislj 
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N.  MERIDIAN  at  MICHIGAN  ST. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mer 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’l 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

ition 
l  get 
See  I! 

Ml 

STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  •  EASY  TO  ERECT 

Aluminum  Garages 

$279  up 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  100PER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


I  ANNUM.  REUNION  *. 

•Rough  and  Tumble  Engineers: 

:  AUGUST  20th  and  21st  j 

l  M  Kinzers 

*  LANCASTER  COUNTY  PENNSYLVANIA 


fot  Superior  Water  Pumping... 
make  sure  it's  a  SUMO  SUBMERSIBLE 


•  ty _ ...  j  | 

|  . . . 

INSTALLED  DOWN  THE 
WELL-UNDER  WATER! 

:i 

•  Needs  no  pump 
houie 

•  Sizes  for  every  farm 
or  home  need 


Enjoy  the  convenience  of  city  water  service 
with  the  finest  pump  that  money  can  buy. 
Sumos’  are  installed  down  the  well-under 
water  —  motor  and  all!  Unaffected  by  floods, 
freezing,  vandalism.  Completely  depend¬ 
able.  Absolutely  noiseless.  Easy  to  install. 
Ideal  for  every  farm  and  home.  There’s  a 
Sumo  dealer  near  you. 

SUMO  PUMPS  INC. 


Dept  R,  375  Fairfield  Ave. 
Slamford,  Conn. 


N  June  of  1935,  a  terrific 
cloudburst  broke  over  the 
Unadilla  and  Chenango 
Valleys  in  Central  New 
York.  Within  minutes,  tons 
of  water  roared  down  the 
hillsides,  filling  the  placid 
rivers  to  overflowing,  and  sending  a 
mountain  of  silt-laden  water  pound¬ 
ing  toward  Binghamton  to  the  south, 
taking  with  it  buildings,  trees  and 
even  human  beings. 

The  effect  of  that  flood,  which  did 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sobering  to  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  living  in  the  flooded  area. 
What  if  such  a  flood  came  again? 
Would  they  ever  be  safe  from  that 
terror  always  lurking  in  the  hills? 

A  year  later,  with  the  farms  just 
cleared  of  debris,  a  spring  freshet 
reached  flood  proportions  and,  be¬ 
fore  many  hours,  a  raging  flood 
again  raced  from  the  north,  taking 
with  it  homes,  farm  animals  and 
other  valuable  property.  It  again  left 
a  sorry  picture  of  erosion,  washed-out 
gullies  and  ruined  farms. 

Down  in  Washington,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  studied  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Two  floods  occurred  with 
similar  looses.  To  these  men,  well 
versed  in  the  engineers’  compass  and 
protractor,  there  was  only  one  an¬ 
swer,  and  this  answer  seemed  feasi¬ 
ble  at  the  time.  Why  not  build  big 
dams,  they  reasoned,  at  strategic 
points  in  both  the  Chenango  and 
Unadilla  Valleys  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  watershed— dams  big  enough 
to  impound  the  water  for  several 
days,  until  the  rains  abated? 

What  the  Army’s  “Big  Dam”  Pro¬ 
gram  Overlooked 

The  Army  engineers  were  men  of 
learning  and  experience,  but  they 
failed  to  see  the  overall  problem. 
The  problem  to  them  was  primarily 
one  of  water  and  downstream  dam¬ 
age.  The  big  dam  program  was  de¬ 
vised  to  meet  this  need.  The  en¬ 
gineers  failed  to  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  tremendous  damage  in  the 
watershed,  in  the  small  upstream 
urban  and  agricultural  areas.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  up  in  the  hills 
where  the  rain  fell  was  neglected. 

The  engineers  missed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  getting  water  into  the 
ground  to  maintain  springs  and 
wells;  the  farmer’s  viewpoint  was 
ignored.  Even  the  locating  of  the 
huge  Army  dams  which  caused  so 
much  damage  showed  a  serious  lack 
of  complete  understanding  of  the 
total  problem. 

Without  taking  the  farmers  of  the 
stricken  areas  into  consideration,  the 
Army  engineers  made  long  and  cost¬ 
ly  surveys  and  estimates.  In  keeping 
with  many  Federal  practices,  the 
estimates  of  construction  costs,  as 
well  as  the  estimates  of  the  benefits 
possible  to  the  area,  were  far  out 
of  line. 

Grass  Roots  in  Action 

Grassroots  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mt.  Upton  Dam  project,  the 
first  of  the  proposed  flood  control 
dams  to  be  built,  rose  as  one  man  to 
defend  their  homes  and  farms  from 
destruction.  Local  legislators  were 
rounded  up  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Hon.  John  Taber  of  Auburn  the 
fight  began  to  overturn  the  plans 
of  the  Army  engineers.  To  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  embattled  farm¬ 
ers  it  was  then  found  that  the  State 
Flood  Control  Commission,  without 
taking  time  to  look  deeply  into  the 
needs  of  the  farmers,  sided  with  the 
engineers  in  favor  of  ruining  5,000 
acres  of  fertile  land  to  satisfy  a 
theory  that  big  dams  were  the  best 
solution. 

The  farmers,  led  by  a  committee 
formed  to  fight  the  proposed  Mt.  Up¬ 
ton  Dam,  sought  aid  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  other  >and- 
saving  agencies.  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  various  communities  and  even 
in  the  farm  homes  around  the 


kitchen  tables,  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  dilemma.  Finally  it  was 
shown  that  watershed  treatment,  re¬ 
forestation,  contour  farming,  ditch¬ 
ing,  small  farm  dam  construction  and 
farm  ponds  would  retain  water  in 
the  watershed,  right  where  it  fell, 
impounding  it  properly  and  natural¬ 
ly- 

It  was  seen  that  reforestation,  with 
the  annual  fall  of  leaves,  would  soon 
form  a  gigantic  “sponge”  on  the  hill¬ 
sides,  allowing  the  water  to  be 
soaked  up,  the  excess  rainfall  gradu¬ 
ally  trickling  down  to  the  stream  or 
river  long  after  the  storm  had 
passed.  A  million  furrows,  running 
across  the  land  in  proper  locations, 
formed  the  same  number  of  minia¬ 
ture  dams  stopping  the  water  in  its 
rush  to  the  bottomland  and  allowing 
it  to  soak  into  the  ground,  replenish¬ 
ing  the  springs  which  have,  in  the 
last  few  years,  been  drying  up. 

Thus  was  born  the  Upper  Susque¬ 
hanna  Watershed  Association,  which 
now  takes  in  all  or  parts  of  17  coun¬ 
ties  in  southern  New  York  State.  The 
objective  of  the  association  is  to 
promote  proper  soil  conservation,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  cooperating 
farmers,  to  preserve  ground  water 
and  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
bureaucrats  who  want  to  bring 
Federal  money  into  communities  for 
big  dam  construction  where  no  such  . 
construction  is  needed  and  where  it 
would  actually  be  wasteful. 

Government  Agencies  —  State  and 
Federal — Have  Been  Shortsighted 

The  fight  against  big  dams  is  to  be 
continued  and  a  war  waged  against 
five  remaining  dams,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  moments  when  the  facts 
were  distorted.  These  are  the  Gene- 
ganslet,  South  Plymouth,  Davenport 
Center,  Copes  Corners  and  West 
Oneonta  projects,  all  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  dairy  country  in 
New  York.  The  construction  of  these 
dams  would  lay  waste  thousands  of 
acres  of  crop  and  grazing  land, 
needed  to  feed  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
State  Flood  Control  Commission  as 
the  result  of  its  apparent  short¬ 
sightedness  in  coping  with  local 
flood  problems.  The  flood  control 
problem  must  be  dealt  with  from 
other  angles  than  the  primary  one  of 
building  dams.  The  farmers,  long 
known  as  the  grassroots  of  democra¬ 
cy,  are  living  with  these  problems 
and  have  studied  them,  They  should 
be  consulted  and  considered  if  a 
workable  and  efficient  solution  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  interest  of  the 
State,  its  people  and  its  resources 
must  be  placed  ahead  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  short-sighted  plans  of  the 
Army  engineers.  A  bad  plan  is  not 
made  better  because  it  is  proposed 
and  financed  by  a  Federal  authority. 
Farmers  cite  the  need  for  a  change 
in  the  legislative  picture  and  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  view  points,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  farmer,  when  laws 
affecting  the  farmer  are  made. 

The  Upper  Susquehanna  Water¬ 
shed  Association  is  sincere  in  its 
conviction  that  flood  waters  can  be 
controlled  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
watersheds,  and  that  it  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  for  valuable  water,  badly 
needed  in  the  fields  and  springs,  to 
become  a  monster  and  carry  before  it 
equally  valuable  soil  to  be  emptied 
finally  into  the  sea.  A  flood  control 
dam,  proposed  by  the  Army  engin¬ 
eers,  would  not  prevent  this  loss,  but 
would  eventualy  ruin  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  bottomland  which  the 
farmers  seek  to  save  for  productive 
use. 

Is  it  not  time  for  all  State  and 
Federal  agencies'  having  duties  ot 
flood  control  to  revamp  their  think¬ 
ing  and,  in  some  cases,  their  mem¬ 
berships  so  as  to  pursue  solutions  ot 
the  serious  flood  problem  along  the 
new  approach  which  farmers  of  the 
various  watershed  associations  are 
taking  the  lead  in? 

E.  J.  Beckert  &  R.  A.  Galeinger 
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Pennsylvania  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen  now  can  look  forward  to 
greater  cooperation  than  ever  before 
in  reduction  of  losses  from  diseases 
of  poultry.  The  fourth  of  five  new 
regional  poultry  diagnostic  labora¬ 
tories  has  recently  been  dedicated  by 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Miles 
Horst,  Harrisburg.  The  new  labora¬ 
tory  is  located  on  the  campus  of  the 
National  Agriculture  College  (NAC), 
one  mile  southwest  of  Doylestown, 
along  Route  202. 

The  State’s  poultry  industry  repre¬ 
sents  an  annual  farm  cash  income  of 
approximately  $220,000,000  or  26  per 
cent  of  all  farm  income  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  a  service  to  producers  and 
consumers,  the  Legislature  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  S.  Fine  approved  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  five  re¬ 
gional  laboratories  in  addition  to  the 
central  laboratory  operated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  near 
Harrisburg. 

Other  regional  poultry  laboratories 
are  now  operating  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  in  State 
College;  at  New  Bolton  Center  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  near 
Kennett  Square;  a  third  near  Butler; 
and  another,  which  was  dedicated  on 
June  26  at  Tunkhannock. 


Despite  threatening  weather  by 
day  and  a  downpour  at  night  be¬ 
tween  the  two  days,  the  recent 
fourth  annual  Northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grassland  Field  Day  at 
Polk  State  School,  Franklin,  proved 
to  be  just  as  successful  an  event  as 
the  three  preceding  affairs.  Venango 
County  Agent  E.  G.  Ifft,  Franklin, 
general  chairman,  estimated  total  at¬ 
tendance  at  7,500  for  the  two  days. 
This  compared  to  6,000  for  the  one- 
day  event  held  at  the  same  place  a 
year  ago.  Tractor  safety  driving  and 
well  drilling  were  among  new  num¬ 
bers  on  the  program,  together  with 
new  and  improved  machinery  for 
grassland  farming.  Ten  cows  from 
the  Polk  School  herd  were  used  in 
a  demonstration  of  different  types 
of  stanchions  erected  in  one  of  the 
demonstration  areas;  a  new  pipe¬ 
line  milker  and  cold  wall  tank  were 
set  up  specially  also,  and  put  to  use 
twice  each  day. 


Because  of  a  combination  of  cool, 
wet  weather  and  prevalence  of  black 
stem  and  leaf  spot  diseases,  many 
Pennsylvania  farmers  cut  alfalfa 
earlier  than  usual  this  year,  not 
waiting  for  the  usual  10  per  cent 
bloom.  When  second  crop  shoots 
started  forming  ahead  of  bloom, 
some  kind  of  prompt  action  seemed 
in  order,  so  farmers  speeded  up  their 
haymaking.  They  were  advised  that 


there  is  no  practical  spray  program 
for  control  of  these  diseases,  and 
that  early  cutting  is  the  only  man¬ 
agement  practice  which  will  reduce 
the  loss.  Less  disease  was  anticipated 
on  the  second  growth.  For  control  of 
potato  leaf  hopper  on  second  and 
third  crop  alfalfa,  farmers  were 
planning  to  spray  with  methoxychlor 
at  two  to  three  inches  of  growth  on 
advice  of  extension  entomologists. 


Projects  to  cut  down  rural  fire 
losses  are  under  way  in  Lancaster 
and  Butler  Counties.  The  fire  fighters 
made  up  a  file  card  for  each  prop¬ 
erty,  showing  location  of  buildings, 
map  of  shortest  route  from  fire  house 
to  the  property;  location  of  gasoline 
storage  tanks;  sources  of  additional 
water  supply  for  fire  fighting;  and  a 
list  of  all  special  hazards.  The  fire¬ 
men  post  a  sticker  on  each  telephone. 
The  sticker  tells  how  to  contact  the 
local  fire  department  and  gives  other 
information  to  be  reported  in  case 
of  fire.  Interested  organizations  can 
contact  Samuel  L.  Horst,  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
for  full  information. 


Pennsylvania’s  IFYE  delegation 
for  1954  has  increased  to  three  with 
the  recent  selection  of  Harold  R. 
Garretson,  23,  Bendersville,  Adams 
County,  for  an  assignment  in  Chile 
from  late  October  until  next  April. 
The  two  previously  named  are  Miss 
Ruth  Eleanor  Griffith,  Ephrata,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  and  John  D.  Naugle, 
Hooversville,  Somerset  County,  who 
have  already  sailed  to  spend  the 
Summer  and  early  Fall  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  respectively.  Garret- 
son  is  a  partner  with  his  father,  Ry- 
land  B.  Garretson,  in  the  operation 
of  their  130-acre  farm. 


Paul  H.  Yorlets,  20,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Cumberland  County,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  named  winnne'r  of  the 
1954  4-H  cooperative  award  for 

Pennsylvania,  while  the  Lavansville  ! 
4-H  Forestry  Club,  Somerset  County, 
is  group  award  winner.  Paul  re¬ 
ceived  $50  which  he  will  use  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation  (AIC)  convention 
August  15  to  19  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 


George  McCann,  Eldi'ed,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  McKean  County 
Holstein  Club  at  its  recent  second 
annual  meeting.  Other  officers  are: 
vice-pres.,  Frank  Bray,  Smethport; 
secy.-treas.,  Russell  Comes,  Smeth¬ 
port;  directors:  Donald  Mitchelitsch 
and  Gene  Thoren,  Port  Allegheny; 
and  John  Golden  and  Orville  John¬ 
son,  Kane.  N.  M.  Eberly 


elght  delegates  served  as  presidents  of  model  4-H  Clubs  during  th 
L*adership  Training  School  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  i 

GettlJhu llegej  iT°V,Jnt  t0  tOP  riQht'  Jay  Coble’  Hershev;  Roger  Crous < 
From,  v  John  Wllhams>  McKees  Rocks;  Nancy  Newcomer,  Lititz;  Judit 
mm>  Hummelstown;  James  Barron,  Slippery  Rock;  Edwin  Lay  tot 
Warfordsburg,  and  Donald  Frank,  Pennsburg. 
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Here's  Why 


JOHN  DEERE 
SPREADERS 


'ytstm 


Heavy  hitch  - frame 


Side  frames,  cross  frames, 
and  side  braces  are  of 
heavy  angle  iron 
securely  joined  t,o  make 
up  a  long -  lived  frame. 

Heavy  armored  steel 
side- flares  and  arch- 
pipe  protect  sides 
and  beaters  —  prevent 
sides  from  bulging. 

Heavy-  duty  steel  axle 

All  three  beaters 
run  on  draft-  and 
wear-reducing  roller 
bearings.  Beaters 
are  driven  through 
long-lived  hardened 
steel  roller  chain. 


WHEN  you  choose  a  John 
Deere,  you  are  getting  a 
spreader  that  has  extra  strength  in 
every  unit — one  that  will  last  longer 
in  any  kind  of  spreading,  and  do  a 
better  job  at  a  lower  cost  per  year. 

The  heavy  frame  with  angle  iron 
ribs,  the  armored-steel  side-flares, 
and  heavy  arch-pipe  over  the  beaters 
mean  the  John  Deere  will  take  the 
punishment  of  mechanical  loading 
and  fast  tractor  speeds  for  many 
years  to  come.  And,  the  rugged 


beaters  and  widespread  are  more 
than  a  match  for  heavy  or  packed 
manure.  These,  and  many  more 
long-life  features,  make  a  John 
Deere  today’s  biggest  spreader 
value. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  would 
like  to  give  you  complete  details  on 
the  Regular  70-Bushel  Model  “L,” 
or  the  King  Size  PTO  120-Bushel 
Model  “N”  Spreader.  See  him  the 
next  time  you  are  in  town. 


The  KING  SIZE 
Power  Spreader 


If  you  are  a  larger  feeder  or  dairyman,  the  120- 
Bushel,  Power-Driven  Model  "N"  Spreader,  shown 
above,  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trips  to  the  field,  save 
fuel,  and  save  time  at  the  loader. 


REGULAR  70-Bushel  Model“L” 


The  Ground-Driven,  70-Bushel 
Model  "L,"  shown  here,  is  a  long¬ 
time  favorite  of  feeders  and  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere. 


-  'i'->  ■  /-*• .  -  it  ■ 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.,  Dept.  R37 

Please  send  me  a  free  folder  on  the 
John  Deere  Model  "N"  □  Model 

“L"  □  Spreader; 


Name 


R.R. 

Totim 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Challenge  for  Dairymen 

EW  YORK  dairy  farmers  have  just  been 
given  another  dose  of  bad  news.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Blanford,  the  Market  Administrator  of  New 
York’s  Federal  Milk  Order,  has  released  his 
price  forecast  for  the  last  six  months  of  1954. 

It  is  not  pleasant  reading.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator  estimates  that  there  will  be  a  drop 
of  42  cents  a  cwt.  in  the  average  blend  price 
for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  below  the 
price  for  the  same  1953  period;  in  other  words, 
a  price  of  $4.06,  as  against  a  1953  price  of 
$4.48.  The  monthly  uniform  prices  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows,  the  comparable  1953  price 
being  shown  in  parenthesis:  July  $3.65  (3.96); 
August  $3.92  (4.26);  September  $4.16  (4.69); 
October  $4.19  (4.51);  November  $4.32  (4.91); 
December  $4.10  (4.56). 

At  best,  these  figures  are  only  estimates 
since  no  one  can  foretell  the  weather  or  milk 
utilization  although  previous  forecasts  have 
proved  very  accurate.  The  fact  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  estimate  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1954  turned  out  to  be  on  the  high  side 
was  due  to  the  drop  in  the  butter  support 
price  on  April  1. 

If  these  latest  figures  are  correct,  it  will 
mean  an  average  price  of  approximately  $3.89 
a  cwt.  for  1954,  compared  to  $4,155  in  1953 
and  $4,569  in  1952  —  a  drop  of  15  per  cent 
in  two  years. 

With  costs  of  production  showing  no  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease,  dairy  farmers  must  there¬ 
fore  explore  ways  and  means  to  boost  their 
milk  checks.  And  the  best  way  is  to  apply 
pressure  on  their  dealers. 

Dealers  must  reduce  their  price  to  con¬ 
sumers.  That  is  the  only  way  to  increase  fluid 
milk  sales  and  thus  increase  the  farmers'  re¬ 
turn.  The  fact  that  most  dealers  do  not  want 
to  increase  their  fluid  sales  need  be  of  no  con¬ 
cern  to  farmers.  After  all,  it  is  the  farmers’ 
milk  and  they  can  insist  upon — and  enforce — 
reasonable  terms  as  a  condition  of  delivering 
milk  to  dealers.  It  has  been  done  before,  and 
it  can  be  done  again. 

Farmers  must  also  realize  that  the  various 
class  prices  fixed  in  the  Federal  Order  are 
minimum  prices.  If  enough  farmers  —  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  members,  for  example — refused 
to  sell  milk  for  Class  III  ( manufacturing )  use 
except  at  a  price  25-30  cents  above  the  Federal 
Order  minimum  price,  such  concerted  action 
might  not  only  increase  the  return  from  Class 
III  milk,  but  it  might  also  force  more  milk  into 
the  Class  I-A  price  bracket. 

Advertising  by  producers  in  any  large 
metropolitan  market  will  not  help  without 
control  of  distribution.  Production  costs, 
down  to  the  bone  already,  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  great  extent.  Consumers  cannot 
be  forced  to  buy  what  they  cannot  afford 

Much  as  some  dealer  stooges  would  have 
farmers  believe  otherwise,  the  dealer  is  the 
loophole  and  that  loophole  can  only  be 
plugged  by  farmers  themselves.  They  have  the 
power — and  they  certainly  have  the  right.  Un¬ 
less  they  avail  themselves  of  that  right  and 


exert  that  power,  the  present  situation  will 
not  change. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  challenge,  a  momentous 
challenge.  But  farmers  can  do  it  if  they  will 
but  stop  for  a  moment  and  realize  the  power 
they  have  within  themselves  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  don’t  do  it,  no  one  else  will  — 
ever. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Prices 

CHICKEN  and  egg  prices  continue  to  be 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  yet  feed  prices 
remain  the  same.  As  a  result,  the  poultry  pro¬ 
ducer  is  being  subjected  to  a  “squeeze  play.” 
As  of  the  last  week  in  June,  the  New  York 
City  price  on  large  white  eggs  was  42  cents  a 
dozen,  compared  with  61  cents  a  year  ago. 
New  Jersey  poultrymen  paid  $4.65  a  hundred 
for  mash  in  June  of  this  year;  last  year  it  cost 
$4.70.  Grain  was  $3.80  this  year,  and  $4.05  a 
year  ago. 

According  to  the  latest  USDA  report  on  the 
poultry  and  egg  situation,  we  are  producing 
more  eggs  and  chickens  this  year  than  last. 
However,  production  is  less  than  the  average 
for  the  10-year  period  1943-1952.  This  suggests 
that  basically  we  are  not  really  producing 
“poultry  products  to  burn”;  we  simply  are  out 
of  line  in  the  present  economic  situation. 

The  contrast  between  last  year  and  this  year 
makes  the  picture  especially  discouraging.  In 
a  comparison  of  returns  over  cost  of  feed  per 
bird  during  May  in  the  New  Jersey  laying  tests, 
this  year  the  figure  was  24  cents  while  a  year 
ago  it  was  49  cents.  In  1952,  however,  it  was 
26  cents  —  not  much  better  than  this  year  — 
and  in  1951  it  was  50  cents.  Theoretically,  1955 
may  be  good  again. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Omitting  politi¬ 
cal  action,  the  best  plan  is  to  cull  out  all  non- 
profitible  birds,  even  though  this  is  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy.  Keep  egg  production  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  60  per  cent  by  disposing  of  the  poor 
layers.  Feed  the  young,  growing  birds  a  good 
diet  even  if  it  seems  expensive.  They  are  the 
ones  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  future.  Hold 
on  to  the  present  operation,  but  do  not  expand. 
The  tide  probably  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  right 
now  and,  if  we  should  have  a  hot,  dry  Summer, 
egg  prices  will  undoubtedly  pick  up  rapidly. 

Let  us  hope  that,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it 
is  the  darkest  just  before  dawn. 


An  Idea  Takes  Root 

T  is  encouraging  to  read  the  report  on  the 
development  of  a  new  strain  of  rye — known 
as  Tetra  Petkus — in  the  feature  article  on  page 
458  of  this  issue.  It  was  done  in  Germany,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  or  cannot  be 
accomplished  here;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  grains  and  improved  farm 
crops  is  going  on  all  the  time.  But,  taken  as  it 
is,  the  story  indicates  the  best  of  the  brains, 
body  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Laube  went  into  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  final  evolvement  of  the  new  rye. 
There  were  many  doubts  and  discouragements 
along  the  way  —  but  finally  success  was 
achieved. 

How  good  is  the  new  rye?  The  report 
reads  as  if  it  is  very  good;  we  hope  it  is.  The 
person  who  works  with  all  his  heart,  his  mind 
and  his  body  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  to 
be  admired.  * 


Water  for  the  Hogs 

NE  good  swine  management  practice  most 
frequently  overlooked  is  provision  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  fattening  hogs.  Many  good  swine  grow¬ 
ers  have  adopted  modern  feeding  practices, 
including  creep  feeding  of  small  pigs  so  as  to 
wean  them  by  the  time  they  are  five  weeks 
old.  Good  feeding  is  essential  and  important 
in  speeding  growth  and  gains  so  that  pigs  go 
to  market  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and 
usually  at  better  prices  than  those  that  are 
held  for  longer  periods.  Water  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  feed  and,  unless  it  is  available,  feed 
will  not  be  used  to  its  best  advantage. 

Supplying  water  for  hogs  in  adequate 
amounts  is  not  a  difficult  task  when  modern 
watering,  equipment  is  used.  When  water  can 
be  piped' to  the  hog  lots  or  pastures,  it  is  rela¬ 


tively  easy  and  not  expensive  to  attach  modern 
pressure  waterbowls  which  work  automatically. 
Where  piping  is  not  practical,  modern  ca¬ 
pacity  waterers  or  field  tanks  with  drinker 
attachments  can  be  utilized.  These  can  be 
filled  once  a  day  with  water  hauled  in  a  wagon 
tank.  By  good  planning  it  is  usually  possible 
to  haul  the  water  in  connection  with  other 
trips  to  the  field  so  that  the  labor  is  minimized. 
The  capacity  waterers  and  tanks  can  be  moved 
from  field  to  field  and  can  be  used  in  feedlots 
when  no  longer  needed  in  the  pastures.  Self- 
feeders  and  good  watering  equipment  will  re¬ 
duce  labor,  save  feed,  and  increase  pork  profits. 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  Longfellow’s  diary  there  is  this  line : 
“Towards  Evening  Comes  The  Transcript  ”  For 
some  reason,  these  few  words  to  me  have  been 
the  most  eloquent  and  appreciative  eulogy  ever 
made  of  any  publication — the  quiet  anticipation 
of  a  welcome  guest  at  sundown. 

I  suppose,  to  grasp  this  tribute,  a  person  should 
have  known  the  dignity,  the  honest  progressive¬ 
ness,  mindful  of  the  heritage  and  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  the  fairness  of  that  newspaper. 
The  Transcript  even  published  an  editorial  about 
one  James  Michael  Curley  which  must  have  cut 
temporarily  its  Beacon  Hill  circulation  by  at 
least  2,000.  There  is  a  similar  wholesomeness  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  that  prompts  the  same 
respect. 

I  have  felt  specially  indebted  for  your  having 
editorially  brought  to  my  attention  Jared  van 
Wagenen’s  book,  “The  Golden  Age  of  Homespun.” 
In  some  medical  schools  “A  Doctor  of  the  Old 
School”,  from  the  book  called  “Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush”,  is  compulsory  reading,  that  the 
graduates  may  be  aware  of  their  heritage  and 
tradition.  I  feel  sure  any  senior  high  school  class 
would  benefit  by  and  enjoy  “There  Were  Giants 
on  the  Earth”  and  “The  Golden  Age  of  Home- 
spun”,  for  the  same  reasons. 

As  sort  of  a  turn-about,  may  I  recommend  to 
you  and  your  readers  Albert  Lynd’s  “Quackery 
in  the  Public  Schools.”  The  two  principal  rural 
interests  are  the  weather  and  the  schools,  and 
in  common  no  one  does  anything  about  them 
except  talk. 

In  random  conversations  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  here,  I  have  been  amazed  to  find  high  school 
graduates  virtually  illiterate,  and  had  concluded 
that  we  were  spending  a  lot  of  money  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  getting  very  little  for  it. 

The  physical  plants  are  away  ahead  of  what  I 
had  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  as  a  child;  the  buildings  are 
beautiful.  But  I  am  afraid  the  buildings  are  just 
a  reassuring  front. 

I  usually  am  chary  about  recommending  books, 
but  Mr.  Lynd’s  book  is  of  such  immediate  inter¬ 
est  to  the  rural  dweller,  written  in  such  good, 
readable  style,  with  such  a  thorough  examination 
of  our  schools.  Little  Brown  Co.,  Boston,  is  the 
publisher.  It  is  comparatively  short,  about  280 
pages,  and  the  price  is  only  $3.50,  a  fraction  of 
your  school  tax.  However,  Mr.  Lynd’s  objective 
is  not  taxes,  but  something  for  your  taxes.  What 
a  novelty!  f.  l.  w. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Your  editorial  of  June  19,  “Great  Shake  —  for 
Whom?”  tells  the  true'  story  in  a  nutshell,  but 
personally  I  don’t  know  any  way  to  correct  this 
sorry  mess. 

As  a  lifelong  dairyman  and  a  fisherman,  I  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  going  along  with  another  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  same  issue  entitled,  “Fishing  Is  a 
Different  World.”  I  mean  this  literally.  It  would 
cut  down  the  so-called  surplus.  g.  a.  w. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  call  upon  his 
name;  make  known  his  deeds  among  the  people.  ’ 
—  Psa.  105:1. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  fats  and  oils 
last  year  in  the  United  States  was  44  pounds.  Of 
this,  nine  pounds  were  butter  and  eight  pounds 
were  margarine. 

In  addition  to  making  pigs  grow  faster  and 
make  more  economical  gains,  antibiotic  feed 
supplements  reduce  death  losses  from  bloody 
dysentery  and  other  swine  diseases. 

To  keep  picnic  foods  cool,  pack  them  around 
a  fruit  jar  filled  with  ice.  Cover  the  hamper  or 
container  tightly  with  towels  or  a  tablecloth. 
Packed  in  this  way,  the  salads  and  other  foods  can 
be  served  fresh  and  tasty. 

Last  year  14,000  farm  residents  were  killed  as 
a  result  of  accidents.  National  Farm  Safety  Week 
will  be  observed  July  25-31.  Safeguards  for  safety 
must  be  used  every  day  in  the  year  if  this 
appalling  total  of  fatal  accidents  is  to  be  reduced. 
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Texas  fanner  tells  how  he  saves  with  an 


W  lth  eleven  Chevrolet  units  working  for  them,  Ham  and  Joe  Morgan 
run  them  combined  2200-acre  Texas  spread  with  top-hand  efficiency, 
and  save  money  doing  it!  “The  low  maintenance  costs  of  Chevrolets,” 
Ham  tells,  “is  the  best  reason  I  know  for  buying  ’em  year  after  year.” 

All  over  the  country,  successful  ranchers  and  farmers 
like  the  Morgan  brothers  have  discovered  the  advantages 
of  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm.  Money-saving  advantages 
that  stait  the  day  you  close  the  deal  on  each  brand- 
new  Chevrolet  unit.  Cost-cutting  advantages  that  con¬ 
tinue  over  the  thousands  of  miles  of  dependability  you 
expect,  and  get,  from  these  Chevrolets. 


Here  are  the  facts  to  back  it  up.  They  add  up  to 
plain  good  business. 

Your  initial  investment  is  low.  Today,  as  in  years  past, 
Chevrolet  offers  the  lowest-priced  line  of  both  cars  and 
trucks. 

Your  operating  costs  are  way  down.  New  Chevrolet 
passenger  cars  deliver  money-saving  gas  mileage  with 
the  highest  compression  power  of  any  leading  low-priced 
car.  Chevrolet  trucks  do  more  work  per  day — per  dollar. 
That’s  money  saved  while  you  own  them. 

And  all  your  parts  and  service  needs  are  handy  ot  one 
source.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer,  the  man  who  knows 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  better  than  anyone,  has  the 
facilities  to  service  them  better  than  anyone.  His  modern 
service  department  is  manned  by  Chevrolet-trained 
mechanics.  And  he  keeps  an  up-to-date  stock  of  genuine 
Chevrolet  parts  to  meet  any  call  that  might  come  along. 

Your  best  bet  is  to  talk  it  over  with  him.  Your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer  has  all  the  details  about  the  advantages  of 
operating  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY'  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


"THEY  DIE 


Flies  Can’t  Resist 

H0  Niagara 

MALATHION  50  SPRAY 

Malathion  is  a  powerful  new 
insecticide  that  spells  death  to 
flies.  It  works  on  DDT  resistant 
flies  that  have  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  around  farms  and  homes. 
As  formulated  by  Niagara, 
Malathion  50  is  a  concentrated 
liquid.  Simply  dilute  with  water. 
One  pint  makes  six  economical 
gallons  of  spray.  Use  also  for 
safe  effective  control  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  garden  and  orchard 
pests.  Packaged  in  4  oz.  and  1 
pint  cans.  Buy  at  your  dealers 
or  write  for  folder. 


Pay-Off  at  the  Milk  Pail 

The  only  way  to  know  how  the  cows  are  doing  is  to 
keep  records.  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
(. D.H.I.A .)  offer  practical  farmers  an  opportunity  for 
accurate  record  keeping  at  comparatively  low  cost. 


By  R.  W.  DUCK 


Niagara 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  BRAND 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

NIAGARA  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation 

Dtp!., EE?,  Middleporl,  H.Y 
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You 

Cm  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unudello  NOW 


The  famous  loek-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  L  nadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Bach 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factqry- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


BOX 


UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


N  important  farm  factor,  not 
always  recognized,  is  the 
comparatively  good  market 
that  exists  on  most  dairy 
farms  for  selling  home¬ 
grown  roughage  via  the 
paunch  of  the  dairy  cow. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  efficient, 
physiologic  conversion  outlet  for  hay 
and  silage,  few  if  any  dairy  farmers 
could  stay  in  business. 

Roughage  Returns 

At  the  New  York  Station,  Ithaca, 
Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall,  in  charge  of 
State  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  (D.H.I.A.)  work,  has  for 
many  years  kept  records  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  cows  producing  vari¬ 
ous  amounts  of  milk.  An  analysis  of 
these  records  by  Turk  and  Crandall 
shows  that  only  $45  was  left  to  pay 
for  the  hay,  silage  and  pasture  per 
cow,  for  those  that  produced  only  a 
little  over  200  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  one  lactation.  This  was  the  total 
amount  of  money  left  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  overhead  costs  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  the  grain  fed.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  Avith  each  increase  of  50 
pounds  of  butterfat  production  over 
the  200  pound  level,  in  one  lactation, 
there  was  an  average  increase  of 
about  $33  in  the  amount  of  money 
remaining  as  pay  for  the  roughages 
and  pasture  for  the  higher  producing 
cows.  As  an  illustration,  for  the  445- 
pound-butterfat  group,  $210  was  left 
as  pay  for  their  hay,  silage  and 
pasture  per  cow.  In  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  the  return  obtained  for  home¬ 
grown  feeds,  especially  roughages, 
is  the  item  that  makes  for  profit  or 
loss  on  the  dairy  farm  operation. 
The  returns  obtained  for  home- 
raised  grain  are  likewise  important, 
but  many  dairymen  purchase  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  concentrate 
feeds  used  for  their  herds,  Avhile 
these  same  farmers  usually  raise  all 
or  most  of  their  roughages. 

If  high  production  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  with  dairy  cows,  the  quality 
of  their  hay  and  pasture  must  be  of 
the  best.  The  cows  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rectly  culled  from  the  herd  unless 
they  are  adequately  and  properly 
fed  at  all  times.  A  poor  producer  will 
keep  in  better  fleshing  condition  on 


a  low  plane  of  nutrition  than  a  good 
producer,  because  she  will  put  more 
of  her  feed  on  her  bones,  rather  than 
in  the  milk  pail. 

Good  and  Poor  Producers 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  a 
good  dairy  cow  can  eat  enough  suit¬ 
able  roughage  and  grass  to  maintain 
her  bodyweight  and  also  produce  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  milk. 
However,  this  is  her  physiologic 
limit.  She  cannot  keep  on  making  a 
big  mess  of  milk  for  very  long  on 
roughage  or  pasture  alone.  This 
limiting  physiologic  factor  means 
that  if  the  high  producer  is  the 
same  weight  as  a  poor  producer,  her 
roughage  requirements  are  not  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  other  hand,  she  will 
need  enough  additional  grain  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  extra  production. 

If  a  poor  producer  is  overfed  on 
her  grain  allowance  the  feed  is 
largely  wasted,  as  it  is  simply  con¬ 
verted  into  fat.  Consequently,  her 
physical  condition  often  makes  the 
poor  producer  look  more  desirable 
than  she  really  is.  Conversely,  the 
good  producer  will,  if  underfed,  take 
the  flesh  right  off  her  body  and  put 
it  in  the  pail,  at  least  for  a  while. 
For  these  reasons  in  some  instances 
the  poor  producer  is  liable  to  be 
ovei'fed  and  the  good  producer 
underfed.  Keeping  milk  records 
through  the  D.H.I.A.,  or  by  private 
accounts  if  preferred,  is  the  only  way 
to  find  out  the  good,  poor  and  medi¬ 
um  producing  females  in  a  dairy 
herd.  Each  cow  can  then  be  properly 
fed,  suitable  to  her  production. 

In  general,  large  coavs  of  desirable 
conformation  are  usually  superior 
producers  to  smaller  cows  of  either 
the  same  breed,  or  type.  This  xvas 
well  established  at  both  the  Missouri 
and  New  York  Stations.  These  sur¬ 
veys  showed  that  for  each  additional 
100  pounds  in  bodyweight  of  com¬ 
parable  females,  properly  housed 
and  fed,  there  was  an  average  annual 
increase  of  about  500  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk,  on  a  fat  corrected 
basis. 

Amount  of  Roughage  to  Feed 

Tests  at  several  state  stations  have 
shown  that,  on  the  average,  year  in 


and  year  out  the  greatest  production 
is  obtained  when  lactating  dairy 
cows  are  fed  roughage  at  the  daily 
rate  of  one  pound  of  good  quality 
hay  and  three  pounds  of  silage  for 
each  100  pounds  of  bodyweight.  If 
hay  alone  is  fed,  then  tAvo  pounds 
of  hay  are  needed  for  each  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight.  In  other 
words,  one  pound  of  good  quality  hay 
contains  approximately  as  much 
total  digestible  nutrients  as  three 
pounds  of  either  corn  or  grass  silage. 
In  addition  to  the  roughage  ration, 
the  dairy  cow  will  require  one  pound 
of  a  suitable  concentrate  mixture  for 
each  three  to  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  daily,  depending  on  its 
richness. 

It  is  quite  true  than  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  where  excellent  to 
good  hay  and  pasture  is  plentiful  it 
can  often  be  used  to  good  financial 
advantage  in  considerably  greater 
amounts  than  those  just  suggested. 
However,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
roughage  alone  should  not  be  used 
for  long  periods  of  time  to  entirely 
replace  all  of  the  grain  feed.  When 
coavs  were  fed  experimentally  in  this 
manner  at  the  Michigan  Station  they 
di’opped  off  badly  in  their  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  even  though  all  of  the 
known  nutritive,  mineral  and  vita¬ 
min  deficiencies  of  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  were  otherwise  supplied. 

Returns  Over  Feed  Costs 

Continuing  with  our  review  of  the 
comprehensive  D.H.I.A.  compilations 
mentioned,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  for  the  cows  averaging  203 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  lactation 
their  yearly  grain  feed  cost  Avas  $77, 
and  their  roughage  and  pasture  $60 
per  cow.  Their  total  feed  cost  was 
therefore  $137.  Balanced  against 
this  figure  was  the  fact  that  the 
average  income  over  all  feed  costs 
from  milk  was  only  $122.  Still  more 
impressive  is  the  fact  that  this  is 
approximately  the  average  butterfat 
production  for  some  25  million  dairy 
cows  in  the  United  States.  When  we 
take  into  account  that  this  figure  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  high  and  low  pro¬ 
ducers,  think  what  the  lower  levels 
of  production  and  monetary  returns 
(Continued  on  Page  475) 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Economy  Priced 

alUnllj  ELEVATOR 

for  only  $ 269 

BALES 
CORN 
GRAIN 
BEANS! 


24  FEET 


DEALER 
I NQU I R  i  ES 
INVITED 


WRITE  or  PHONE 


STONE  Welding  &  Machine  Works 


HONEOVE,  N.  Y. 


PHONE:  HONEOYE  433 


Catling  Tods  foi  weeds,  brush,  briers.  Light,  eesy  to  * 
use.  Seve  your  beclc  in  farm  end  gerden.  Razor  sherp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder.  — — i 

$2  95  up 


rrA-rva  rvvi.  '  ’ 


High  production  records  mean  mo7e  money  in  the  pail  Tim  outstanding  herd  of  Ho  stems  owned  by 

Lewis  A.  Zimmerman,  Leighton,  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  made  an  average  of  131.9 younis  of fy*erfa\ 'ZPruetiw 
per  cow.  They  also  have  tivo  other  official  herd  records  of  728.5  and  715  pounds  of  butterfat.  A  cc  . 
breeding  program ,  combined  with  proper  feed,  care  and  management  made  these  great  records  possibl  . 
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At  left  Is  Earl  L.  Groff,  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Artificial  Breeding  Co¬ 
operatives  at  its  annual  meeting.  In  center  is  J.  Lewis  Williams,  Union- 
town,  reelected  secretary-treasurer;  at  the  right  is  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Heizer , 
University  of  Wisconsin,  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting. 


Grade  Holstein  Makes 
DHIA  Record 

A  grade  Holstein  c-ow,  Blackie,  is 
j  the  distinguished  holder  of  the  top 
record  made  in  the  Maryland  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Assn.  (DHIA) 
program  last  year.  Blackie  is  owned 
by  Charles  Savage  of  Gaithersburg. 
Her  record  was  23,670  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,368  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
the  first  305  days  of  lactation.  She 
was  milked  three  times  daily.  Her 
complete  lactation  was  514  days  with 
a  total  production  of  30,720  pounds 
of  milk  and  1,658  pounds  of  butter- 
I  fat. 

J.  R.  Schabinger,  University  of 
Maryland  Extension  dairyman  in 
charge  of  DHIA  records,  says  Blackie 
started  her  exceptional  lactation  at 
[  six  years  and  seven  months  of  age. 
She  freshened  on  April  10,  1952. 
DHIA  supervisors,  knowing  that 
Blackie  had  a  good  chance  to  make 
the  highest  record  in  the  association, 
checked  her  three  times  during  the 
first  month  after  she  freshened.  Her 
production  for  that  month  was  a  tip- 
off  on  what  she  was  going  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  lactation.  She  aver¬ 
aged  108.3  pounds  of  milk  a  day — a 
little  more  than  50  quarts — and  pro¬ 
duced  217  pounds  of  butterfat  during 
that  first  month.  Production  held  up 
well  and  Blackie  put  out  1,530  pounds 
of  milk  and  75  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  January,  1953,  the  last  month  in 
the  305-day  test. 

Blackie  is  well  on  her  way  to 
adding  another  big  record  to  her 
credit  during  her  current  lactation. 
She  is  being  milked  twice  daily  and 
is  averaging  over  70  pounds  of  milk 
a  day. 


19;  Medium  $14.90-16.50;  Common 
$12-14.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good  $14- 
15.20:  Medium  $13.10-14.20;  Cutters 
$11.50-12.80;  Heavy  Canners  $10.30- 
11.10;  Light  Canners  $8.50-10;  Shelly 
Canners  $8.50  and  down.  Slaughter 
bulls  —  Good  $16-17;  Medium  $14.40- 
15.50;  Common  $11.50-13.60. 

The  hog  market  held  firm.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  in 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $22.50-24.25;  Heavy  Weights 
$17.50-18.90;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$17-18.10;  Heavy  Sows  $15.75-17.50; 
Heavy  Boars  $10.50-13.50;  Shoats 
$18-23  each.  Small  Pigs  $9.00-15.50 
apiece. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
S  YEARLING  BULLS  IS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  50  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUAIITV 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL.  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 

3  Reg.  Hereford.  Bulls  3 

AGES  —  3,  11/2  AND  1  YEAR 

BREEDING  — -  O'SULLIVAN  J.  BROOKS,  FLASHY  TRIUMPH  JR..  ROYAL  MIXER  24 . 

SHIPPING  ANYWHERE  —  PRICE  REASONABLE  *  R  24 

LANDUS  FARM, _ BOX  331,  WASH  I N GTO N V I LLE,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


IJatufccdly..,. 


Tested  Jersey  Dam 

A  registered  Jersey  cow  owned  by 
Jennie  H.  and  Elise  H.  Kinkead, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
been  rated  a  Tested  Dam  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The 
distinction  was  awarded  to  Fon  Ob¬ 
server  Bunny’s  Legacy  for  having 
three  offspring  with  official  produc¬ 
tion  records.  The  cow’s  pi'ogeny 
overaged  8,565  lbs.  bilk  and  462  lbs. 
butterfat  on  a  twice-daily-milking, 
-mb-day  mature  equivalent  basis.  The 
leeords  were  made  under  one  of  the 
Programs  of  official  testing  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

The  Tested  Dam  rating  aids  Jersey 
wners  in  the  selection  of  superior 
breeding  stock.  The  three  tested 
Piogeo-y  required  to  qualify  a  cow  as 
t  le^ted  Dam  may  be  either  three 
sted  daughters  or  three  tested 

,  .nsb  or  any  combination  thereof 
totaling  three. 

Gasterra  N.  Y*  Livestock 
Auctions 

iq~4*Ces  ^or  week  ending  July  2, 
;7,;>  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De- 
kets  ^  of  Agriculture  and  Mar- 

a  fl16.  Ca*^e  market  was  steady  with 
\  ^ntly  weaker  undertone.  Demand 
Prf  mo<*erate,  supplies  increased, 
fin-  i  Per  cwt,:  Dail’y  type  heifers 
slaughter  —  Good  grade  $17.10- 

Jul*  17,  1954 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  July  2,  1954,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Trading 
slow,  clearance  poor.  Few  Utility  and 
Commercial  625  lb.  heifers  $15. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle— Mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Bulk  of  Commercial  and 
heavy  Cutter  cows  $11.50-12.50;  Util¬ 
ity  and  light  Cutter  $10.50-11.50;  Can- 
ner  $9.00-10.50:  Fat  Yellow  Cows 
$10.50-11.50;  Commercial  and  Good 
dairy  heifers  $13-15;  Canner  to  Cut¬ 
ter  $10-13;  Commercial  Sausage  Bulls 
$15.50-16;  Utility  and  Cutter  $14- 
15.50;  Canner  $11-13.50 

Calves  —  Market  stronger  and 
$1.00-2.00  highei\  Choice  to  Prime 
$24-25;  Good  and  Choice  $22-23;  Cull 
to  Commercial  $12-20. 

Hogs  —  Market  steady.  Good  and 
Choice  180-215  lb.  N.  Y.  S.  hogs  $25- 
25.50;  220-250  lbs.  $24-25;  260-300 
lbs.  $21.50-23.50;  300-400  lbs.  $18.50- 
21;  sows  weighing  300-400  lbs.  $17-19; 
few  light  sows  up  to  $20;  400-700  lbs. 
$14-17;  Boars  $11-13. 


DOGS 


C0LIIE  PUPPIES  *  EXTRA  SPECIAL 

s^lel  SJ,  sll'each’.  male 

or  female.  Magnificent  golden  sable  and  white  gorge¬ 
ous  coloring  and  markings.  Many  with  pretty  white 

^lredr  bc-iDuke  J.  fr,ashy  Lad’  son  of  champion 
h0f  ver„ua  •  Dam  is  a  daughtef  of  fhe 
greatest  champion.  Champion  to  Kalon  Storm  Cloud 
Papers  and  Pedigree  with  each  pup  at  time  of  sale! 

BALPH‘lH.*''grA,*R'v,i:B,“>“,M  vC'leYP  V. 

Beagle  Puppies  J^SH. 

A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 
GEORGE  PANGBORNE.  Box  121,  CLAYTON,  N.  J. 


- — REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS _ 

UT  r£a'  h«el  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
Papers.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS  N  Y 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPFIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

PJJbLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30,  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 


s,!n!AT«RfE  ,SfHWAUZER  PUPPIES.  5  Champion 

■Studs  (Rat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 

l ntli A |lR F  KFNMu'n  w°rnied.  immunized. 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Phone:  2-2205 


Toymanchester  &  Dachshund  Puppies.  Health  Ccrtifi- 
cate  furnished.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek,  Fa. 

^LOroD,^AN,En^ELT'ES  C  Gent|e,  Lovable  minia- 
*  lntl elh9en£oT°j£e/s-  devoted  companions. 

J.  ChARRON,  CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

P„VnEBR,ED  R9RDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  Bred  from 
intelligent .  working  stock  Males  $20;  females  $15. 
O-  J.  BARTLETT,  BERLIN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

—  A'K-C-  REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  - 

?RA  BL0T!,D LINES;  INTELLIGENT,  WORK- 

CARoTYSMRD.0aGliclas,,yotr?ined-  natural  herders. 
CAROLYN  B.  LARSEN,  B.  1,  ANDOVER,  N.  J. 

F°RRl4hT:ir?MG1MTA^RrED  ST  BERNARD  PUPPY 

F  vnrriTi[nL  MAL£  T~  B0RN  MAY  9th 
F.  VREELAND,  R.  D.  2.  KIRKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

aOI!|rcrm:i  REGISTERED  BEAGLE  PUPS  $20 
A.  AEBERLI,  R.  D.  4,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

TOY  MANCH  ESTERS.  REG  (BLACK  &  TAN) 
MRS.  THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PAi 


We  Offer  $6,000 
Yearly  Prize  Money 
Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  DEPT.  33 
AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 

P.  O.  BOX  678,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SH  EEPFI  ELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write,  or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE  PA. 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 
LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 


Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm  Medusa,  N.  Y 

Black  Curly  Karakul  Lambs  for  PETS  —  picturesque, 
affectionate,  gentle  animals  amusing  interesting  to 
children  and  adults.  Breeders  yearlings  and  older. 
Attractive  Blue  Ribbon  Specimens. 


TWO  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS,  3 
REG.  RAM  LAMBS.  Suitable  for  commercial  flocks. 
A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 


COLUMBIA  RAMS 


Developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  can 
increase  wool  and  meat  production  in  grade  flocks  up 
to  40%.  We  have  a  few  choice  ram  lambs  from  cham¬ 
pionship  bloodlines.  RED  ACRES,  HANSON,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  REG.  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP  all  or  part.  BREEDING  BUCK.  9  EWES, 
4  YEARLING  EWES,  3  EWE  LAMBS. 

J.  A.  HOOK,  R.  D.  2,  MOUNT  JOY,  PA. 

KARAKUL  Black  PET  Lambs 


lyyg  PLANTATION 

ANGUS  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Scotch-bred  2-year-olds  ready  for 
service.  They  are  big,  smooth, 
heavy-boned  and  rugged. 

Don't  consider  these  bulls  if  you 
want  small,  light-weight  cattle. 

Write  today  for  new  illustrated 
folder. 

“As  Scotch  as  a  Bagpipe” 


Address:  JAMES  B.  LINGLE,  Mgr. 

WYE  PLANTATION  •  Queenstown,  Md. 


The  favourite  fast  growing  popular  PETS  to  interest 
and  amuse  Hotel,  Motel  and  Boarding  House  guests. 

EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP  FARM, 
MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK  OAK  HILL  2-4186 

REGISTERED  KARAKUL  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES^ 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON  ER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TELEPHONE  9-1085 

A  FEW  NICE  YOUNG  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 
6-7  wks.  $15  each:  9-8  wks  xtras  $16.  Kindly  send 
$10  with  order.  Balanced  shipped  C.  0.  D. 


REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 

25  Bred  Cows  with  Calves  and  Bred  Heifers,  Ac¬ 
credited,  very  low  priced;  some  very  fine  yearling 
heifers.  H.  S.  BUCHER,  R.  D.  I,  ROBESONIA,  PA. 

- — :  FOR  SALE:  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL  - 

Registered,  3  yrs.  old.  Rally  Farm  Bell  Boy  breeding. 
Excellent  individual.  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 

To  cau'it„LE|ii.  I5h  RCEG,STERED  HEREFORD  COWS 
v»  1  K„II  h;  5  UIj,reg istfcred  Hereford  cows:  I  five 
n  loan  e9,Stered'^  real  Col(>  Dorn— bom  April 

inaemn^h'  W®u  a!ie  comPeHed  to  change  this  fine  hu  t 
HanSJht»il  as  herd  'oaslsts  many  of  his  finely  bred 
daughters  DnjGRAND  VIEW  FARMS, 
BREWERY  ROAD,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

,  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

—  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  — 
M  .READY  for  service 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 
rnrrun,  r*  B  A  JT  L  E  G  R  0  U  N  D  FARMS, 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


a?LShai®j  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding  age. 

Also  bred  Heifers  Ship  any  State.  Reasonably  priced. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

RE G.  HEREFORD  BULLS  &  HEIFERS.  Low  Prices 
MACK  PARK.  WOLCOTT,  N.  y7  Phone:  5734 


FOR  SALE-QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

n eFwR  yDorTk  1 L h e r e f 0 r d M AbTr e e d EVYrsTEAs'sN 

ROOM  21,  WING  HALL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
HEREFORDS.  REGISTERED,  cows  _ 

WALTFaRVw  aFi«vt’  l^mrJkfTllsV.E,^e,lcnt  Ceding. 

BISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone  7IH 

_ HORSES  AND  PONIES 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  SWINE  —  PUREBRED  HAM PSH IRES  - 

America's  Meat  Type  Hog  of  Tomorrow.  Winner  at 
most  Mid-West  &  Western  Livestock  Shows  these  days. 
R.H.Getz,  Bright  Meadow  Fm.,  Bucks  Co.  Ottsville.Pa. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


PAKT  f!shfrUY  10  0R  <5  PONY  MARES 
P-  K-  f|SHEB,  _ SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 

_ GOATS _ 

Beautiful  Purebred  Nubian  Goats  —  Good  Milkers- 

overstocked,  McGRATH,  2650  Ford  St..  Brooklyn  N  y! 

_  GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


Chester,  Chester-Yorkshire.  Chester-Berkshire,  Boars, 
Barrows  or  Sows:  5-6  weeks  $15;  7-8  weeks  $17.50  ea. 
Ship  express.  Check  or  money  order.  LIGHTNING 
RANCH,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass.  Tel.  1588-7 


•SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
Grain  fed  large  herd.  All  PureBreds  and  best  of 
bloodlines.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE)  8481 


WR  HART,NGRnxAl^d  IEf’  Ma,e  5  Fema,es  S7-5C 
W.  HART,  BOX  174,  R.  I,  E.  AMHERST,  N.  Y. 

_ DONKEYS _ 

DONKEY  WANTED  FOR  CHILDREN - I 

ROSE  MORSE,  15  E.  40  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

RABBITS 


BRED  SOWS,  BRED  GILTS  &  SERVICE  BOARS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


!?/M’J-EHURST  DU  ROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N-Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE*  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Ilk  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
!!!»,  The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  u,usSt?S?dKBook 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  stock  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
AUGUST  7th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 

JULY  26th 
• 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 
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New  Ideas 
in  Home 
Canning 

—  by[imiL  BcB 


HOW  YOUR  FOLKS  RELISH 
ALL  THE  HEARTY  GOODNESS 
OF  HOME-CANNED  VEGETA¬ 
BLES!  The  deliciously  sweet  peas, 
red-and-tender  beets,  and  wonderful 
snap  beans  that  are  now 
in  season!  Put  up  plenty 
while  prices  are  lowest!  At 
only  3jz!  a  jar  for  heat,  jar 
and  closure,  according  to 
actual  surveys  (based  on 
8-year  life  of  jar),  see  what  a  boon 
to  the  budget! 


Sm-o-o-th  Sealing  Recipe! 

Examine  your  jars,  discarding  all 
those  with  nicks  and  cracks.  Fill  the 
remaining  ones.  Wipe  jar  top  clean. 
Center  Ball  Dome  Lid  on  top  of  jar, 
then  screw  the  band  firmly  but  do 
not  use  force. 


Look  for  ENAMEL  Lining! 

Do  as  millions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  home  can- 
^  ners  do — look  for  the 
creamy-white  enamel 
lining  of  the  Ball 
■  Dome  Lid !  It’s  your 
_  assurance  of  extra 
protection — for  that  smooth,  clean¬ 
looking  enamel  is  acid-resistant!  The 
red  rubber  gives  a  positive  seal.  Ball 
DoME-sealing  is  sure.  You  See  It — 
Dome  down,  jar  sealed. 


Which  Process  to  Use? 

Here  are  recom¬ 
mended  home¬ 
canning  methods 
for  various  types 
of  eatables:  Pres¬ 
sure  Cooker  for 
beans,  beets, 
corn,  meats — all 
low-acid  foods. 

Boiling -Water  Bath  for  fruits  and 
high- acid  vegetables,  some  pickles. 
Open -Kettle  canning  for  preserves, 
jams,  most  pickles  and  relishes.  The 
new  Ball  Blue  Book  describes  all  3 ! 

From  A  to  Z  .  .  . 

From  artichokes  to 
zucchini,  the  new 
Ball  Blue  Book  has 
over  300  tested  home¬ 
canning  and  freezing 
recipes  —  plus  time¬ 
tables,  yields,  step- 
by-step  photos.  Send 
25; t  (coin)  to 

BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.  R724,  M  uncie,  Ind. 

©  1954  BALL  BROS.  CO. 


HOME  CAHNERS’ 
FIRST  CHOICE! 


YOUR  SKIM  NEED  HELP? 

IS  IT... 


COOK-BURNED  ? 

REDDENED  (Dishpan  hands)  ? 

BITTEN  (Insects)  2 

SCRATCHED  (Gardening)  ? 

SUNBURNED  2 


USE... 

EBUROL 

An  excellent  healing  ointment  with  soothing 
effects  on  your  skin.  Eburol  nationally  sold  to 
the  Medical  Profession  for  over  15  years,  now 
available  to  you  by  mail. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  (Postpaid,  U.S.A.) 
FOR  2  OZ.  JAR  OF  THIS  INDISPEN¬ 
SABLE  OINTMENT.  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 


Bischoff  Chemical  Corporation 

BOX  12,  IV0RYT0N,  CONN. 


ITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

or  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata- 
o  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
loose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 
BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Precious  Seeing  to  the  Eye 


Jewels  from  shops  I  do  not  crave  over  which  some  women  “rave”; 

I  have  others  rich  as  gold  that  never  can  be  bought  or  sold: 

Priceless,  sparkling,  fresh  and  fine  is  sun  on  raindrops  in  the  pine, 
And  grasses,  wet  v/ith  morning  dew,  are  decked  with  gems  forever  new. 
New  York  State  —  Barbara  Quirk  Burns 


The 

Woman  and  Home 
Garden 


O 


What  It 


eans 

and  How  It  Grows 


This  First  Summer 


and  X  for  an  Unknown  Donor.  The 
Y  shall  be  supplied  by  P.  S.  with  an 
evergreen  for  I  have  always  wanted 
yew — not  to  say  you — in  my  view. 

I  wish  I  could  give  in  this  account 
the  name  of  every  generous  reader 
whose  wooden  marker  stands  in  the 
earth  next  to  her  gift.  Nevertheless 
her  plant,  her  name  and  address,  and 
date  of  planting  are  all  there,  on 
cards  in  my  bedroom-office  also,  and 
on  charts. 

What  I  can  do  now,  however,  is 
to  tell  you  the  names  of  all  these 
lovely  Woman  and  Home  Garden 
plants: 


Panel  Sketches:  Margaret  Schohl,  Pennsylvania 


A  country  garden  goes  full  circle: 
there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Wherever  a  garden  is  begun,  the 
earth  was  already  there  with  what¬ 
ever  had  been  growing  in  it.  And 
whenever  a  garden  passes  from  one 
hand  to  another,  seeming  to  end,  the 
earth  will  still  be  there  holding 
growth  in  its  depths.  Even  if  later  a 
house  be  built  upon  a  garden  bed, 
or  a  well  driven  down,  life  continues 
without  start  or  stop. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the 
"Woman  and  Home  Garden.  Every¬ 
thing  in  it  has  come  from  other 
gardens  (from  Rural  New  Yorker 
readers)  and  now  grows  green  in 
mine.  Some  day  someone  else  will 
enjoy  it  all,  or  put  it  to  a  use  for 
further  living.  Nothing  will  be  lost. 

Yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  you  any 
idea  of  my  pleasure  in  this  Woman 
and  Home  Garden,  season  by  season. 
Even  the  hardest  work  last  Fall 
(making  a  bulb  bed  with  spade  and 
pickaxe  out  of  tough  sod),  the  wait¬ 
ing  during  the  Winter's  ice  and  snow 
upon  that  ground,  and  the  hottest 
work  in  the  sun  this  Spring  (in  the 
seed  bed  hacking  out  alfalfa  roots), 
all  this  has  given  terrific  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Neither  Rome  nor  a  garden  was 
built  in  a  day;  both  take  labor  and 
give  great  joy. 

Likewise  I  can  find  neither  be¬ 
ginning  nor  end  to  the  things  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  W.  &  H.  Garden. 
But  I  can  try. 

First,  the  bulbs  planted  last  Fall. 
In  a  bed  40  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide  there  came  up  this  Spring 
hardy  amaryllis  for  August  bloom, 
crocus,  daffodils,  narcissus,  jonquils 
and  tulips  from  New  York  State, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Maine. 


The  blooms  were  beautiful  and  a 
long  delight.  Pansies  there  now  make 
a  border,  and  asters,  zinnias  four 
o’clocks,  bachelor  buttons  and  calen¬ 
dulas  are  well  on  the  way.  A  partly 
shaded  end  has  three  colors  of 


primroses. 

A  smaller  bed  (15  by  two  feet) 
holds  bulbs  and  rooted  plants:  lemon 
lilies,  orchid  type  red  lilies,  special 
hyacinths,  four  varieties  of  hand¬ 
some  columbine,  blue  and  Burgundy 
myrtles,  thyme,  a  Peruvian  daffodil 
(enormous),  thyme  and  a  sweetheart 
vine;  also  a  few  unidentified  plants. 

The  third,  a  corner  bed,  is  planted 
with  live-forevers,  a  funkia,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  two  tiny  dogwoods, 
Christmas  rose,  star  of  Bethlehem,  a 
bronze  chrysanthemum  and  three 
Queen  phlox. 

And  oh  the  thousands  of  seeds. 
They  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied 
that  we  have  had  to  buy  more  land 
for  these  perennials!  Seeds  have 
come  from  the  six  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Alabama,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Colorado 
and  California.  In  addition  there  is 
clary,  from  George  Washington’s 
gardens  at  Mount  Vernon,  blue  myr¬ 
tle  from  one  of  the  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  family’s  garden  on  Long  Island, 
and  a  columbine  descended  from 
seven  seeds  originally  brought  to  a 
Pittsburgh  garden  out  of  beds  in 
Queen  Marie’s  summer  place  in  what 
was  then  Rumania. 

Here,  therefore,  in  a  seed  bed  80 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  grow 
plants  with  their  initials  for  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  Z— except 
for  U,  X  and  Y!  Even  the  U  and  X 
have  a  place  as  Unidentified  Plants 


Alyssum,  amaryllis,  Angel’s  trum 
pet,  aster,  baby’s  breath,  bacheloi 
button,  balsam,  beans  (ornamental) 
calendula,  candytuft,  catnip,  Christ 
mas  rose,  chrysanthemum,  clary 
columbine,  crocus,  daffodil,  daisy 
delphinium,  dogwood,  English  laven 
der,  fern,  feverfew,  flax,  forget-me 
not,  four  o’clock,  foxglove,  funkia 
geranium,  God’s  tree  (like  an  ever 
green),  hibiscus,  hollyhock,  honesty 
or  Peter’s  pence,  hyacinth,  iris,  jon¬ 
quil,  Joseph’s  coat,  kochia,  larkspur, 
lilies  of  many  kinds,  love-in-a-mist, 
live-forever,  lupin,  Maltese  cross, 
marigold,  meadow  rue,  moonfiower, 
mountain  fringe,  musk  mallow,  myr¬ 
tles,  “Naked  Lady,”  Oriental  poppy, 
pansy,  peony,  (called,  locally,  piney 
potato),  pepper  plant,  pinks  (many 
kinds),  poppies  (many  colors),  port- 
ulaca,  rudbeckia,  rose  of  Sharon, 
silene,  snapdragon,  star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  sunflower  (painted  and  dwarf 
for  goldfinches),  sweet  pea,  sweet¬ 
heart  vine,  Sweet  William,  tulip, 
Unidentified  plants,  vine  (name  not 
known),  wild  fern,  X  (unknown 
donor),  yew  (to  come  from  P. S.) 
and  zinnia. 

As  for  young  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  I 
still  have  hope  because,  as  Mr.  D— , 
a  neighbor,  said  about  one  of  our 
dogwoods:  “Do. not  give  it  up  simply 
because  it  has  no  leaves.  You  see 
[and  he  broke  off  a  twig  showing 
green  inside]'  its  heart  is  still  beat¬ 
ing.”  There  is  something  prophetic 
and  everlasting  in  that  incident,  es¬ 
pecially  as  Mr.  D —  gave  us  the  God  s 
trees,  and  his  wife  brought  us 
Resurrection  lilies. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  a  country 
garden.  Persis  Smith 


Pennsylvania 


Outdoor  Notes 


Already  the  sun  is  on  its  return¬ 
ing  arc,  setting  now  each  night  a 
little  farther  toward  the  south,  rising 
each  morning  a  little  farther  towaiu 
the  south,  too.  Minute  by  minute  the 
summer  days  grow  shorter. 


Northern  roadsides  remind  us  of 
tropic  jungles  now  that  the  tiger 
lily  is  in  bloom  on  its  waving"  stalk. 
And  a  leopard  is  in  every  line  o-  a 
pet  cat  when  he  stalks  the  northern 
mocking  bird. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 
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Put  Imagination 

If  you  own  a  freezer,  (and  who 
doesn't  want  one  these  days?),  you 
are  limited  only  by  your  own  imag¬ 
ination  in  the  preserving  of  tasty  ad¬ 
ditions  to  your  meals. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
main  staple  foods  to  freeze,  such  as 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruits  but 
little  or  nothing  about  flavorings  and 
garnishes  that  I  have  seen.  Green  or 
red  peppers,  onions,  celery  and  par¬ 
sley  can  be  chopped  or  diced  and 
placed  in  the  freezer  for  ready  use 
in  stews,  roasts  or  soups  for  flavor 
and  color. 

To  freeze  these  quick  aids  to  cook¬ 
ing,  place  about  an  ounce  of  the 
chopped  vegetable  on  a  small  square 
of  waxed  paper  and  fold  paper  into 
a  neat  package.  You  can  store  about 
16  of  these  ounce  packs  in  an  ordin¬ 
ary  carton  and  remove  ’them  one  at 
a  time,  as  needed. 

Many  farms  have  nut  trees  such  as 
walnut,  hickory,  butternut,  and  some 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  row  of 
hazlenuts  along  a  brook.  All  these 
varieties,  I  find  can  be  preserved  in 
your  freezer.  Hull  and  place  the 
kernels,  either  in  halves  or  chopped, 
in  a  freezer  carton  and  store  until 
needed  for  nut  breads,  candies  or 
cakes,  or  just  to  eat  on  a  cold  winter 
evening. 


into  the  Freezer 

An  excellent  experience  I  have 
had  is  to  preserve  eggs  whole.  I 
break  an  egg  into  each  section  of  an 
ice  cube  tray,  place  tray  in  the 
freezer  until  well  frozen,  then  re¬ 
move  eggs  from  the  tray  and  store 
them  in  plastic  bags  in  numbers 
corresponding  to  your  breakfast 
needs.  Each  egg  is  a  cube  until 
thawed.  This  method  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  measuring,  which  is 
necessary  when  storing  beaten  eggs 
for  baking. 

It  is  economy  to  store  eggs  before 
your  hens  go  on  their  annual  vaca¬ 
tion,  or  while  the  market  price  is  at 
its  lowest.  You  will  appreciate  this 
saving  when  prices  soar  seasonally. 

The  above  suggestions  are  only  a 
few  ways  to  reap  more  benefits  from 
your  freezer.  .  .use  your  imagin¬ 
ation  for  many  more  clever  ways  to 
save  work,  money  and  time. 

.  New  York  Dee  Jackson 


Plantain  is  one  weed  that  has  no 
redeeming  qualities.  It  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  dreary  spots  in  a  desert 
city  lot  where  trash  and  refuse  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  no  bird  sings. 


Keep  cool  —  and  calm  —  while 
weeding  by  doing  the  chore  when 
the  sun  is  low  in  the  east  or  west. 


Poppy  Potholder  and  Prize  Patterns 


312  —  Bright  Big  Brand  New  Poppy  Potholder  to  Crochet!  Here  is 
something  to  enjoy  making  for  your  kitchen,  for  gifts,  for  church  and  club 
bazaars.  The  colorful  petals  are  made  separately,  then  combined  for  the 
Poppy;  the  poppy  is  slip-stitched  to  the  solid  green  leaf  which  makes  the 
backing.  Potholder  is  seven  and  a  half  inches.  Complete  instructions.  20 
cents. 

2812  —  Skirt  and  Culottes  in  One  Pattern:  Culottes  are  back  for  round- 
the-calendar  wear;  the  skirt  is  a  favorite  for  all  year  in  any  sort  of  fabric. 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  18:  Culottes,  3 %  yds.  35  in.  Skirt,  214  yds.  39  in.  25  cents. 

2120  —  Takes  the  Prize  for  Quick  Sewing  Plus  Good  Looks!  Nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  this  neat  dress:  No  waistline  seam;  no  sleeves  to  set 
in;  no  collar  to  make  (these  are  cut-in-one  with  dress  front)  and  no  zipper 
to  put  in  place!  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16,  4V2  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

2700  —  Darling  Button-Jumper  Set.  Button  details  are  cute  on  jumper; 
baby  collared  blouse  with  puffed  or  long  sleeves— all  in  one  pattern.  Sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  8:  Jumper  214  yds.  35  in.;  blouse  with  puff  sleeve,  114  yds. 
35  in.  25  cents. 

120  —  Cute  Kittens  on  Cute  Kiddies:  These  little  sun  suits  have  8-inch 
bibs  in  form  of  kitten  head  with  faces  to  embroider.  Pattern  includes  tissue 
for  the  suit,  three  kitten  heads,  all  instructions.  Easy  to  sew,  launder,  wear. 
Sizes  included  are  4,  6,  and  8.  No  other  sizes.  20  cents. 

Delightful  New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  Don’t  Miss  it!  25  cents. 

Our  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Book  for  Seasonal  Needs.  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

July  17,  1954 


University  Tests  Prove 
Glass  Jars  ideal  for  Use  in 
Home  and  Locker  Freezing 

3 -Year  Study  Reveals  Important  Advantages 
off  Home  Canning  Jars  in  Freezing  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meat  and  Poultry 


What  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  amount  to  a 
new  discovery  to  many 
people,  is  seen  in  the 
striking  advantages  of 
glass  jars  for  the  home 
freezing  of  foods,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  recent  find¬ 
ings  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
465,  June,  1952).* 

While  glass  jars  have  long  been  familiar 
to  home  canners  the  country  over,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  freezing  of  foods  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  fact  that  they  are  equally 
well  suited  for  the  latter  purpose  has  not 
been  widely  known.  These  findings  estab¬ 
lish  a  number  of  essential  characteristics 
and  properties  for  a  satisfactory  package 
for  home  and  locker  frozen  foods,  all  of 
which  are  afforded  by  regular  home  can¬ 
ning  glass  jars. 

Glass  containers  have  the  advantage  of 
being  moisture-vapor-proof,  which  pre¬ 
vents  freezer  burn  or  the  drying  of  foods. 
They  are  likewise  leak-proof,  preventing 
dripping  of  syrup.  Glass  containers  have 
the  further  value  of  protecting  foods  from 
absorbing  and  giving  off  flavors  and  odors. 
They  do  not  impart  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
food,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease,  oil  or 
water.  Still  another  advantage  of  glass 
containers  is  that  they  are  durable  and  may 
be  re-used  many  times  as  they  generally 
are  in  home  canning.  Then,  too,  unlike 
other  types  of  containers  and  packaging, 
glass  is  always  clean,  never  messy,  does 
not  stick  to  foods  and  contents  are  easily 
identified  even  without  a  label.  All  these 
advantages  add  up  to  a  perfect  container 
for  the  freezing  of  foods  in  home  freezer 


cabinets,  freezer  lockers  and  in  the  freezer 
compartments  of  refrigerators. 

NO  BREAKAGE 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  use  of 
glass  jars  for  freezing  because  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  tendency  to  break  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Not  so,  says  the  University’s  Bulle¬ 
tin:  "Technically  speaking,  there  is  no 
available  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
brittleness  of  such  containers  is  increased 
at  freezing  temperatures.” 

Economy  and  convenience  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  realized  by  the  use  of  glass 
containers  for  freezing  foods.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true,  it  is  pointed  out,  of  home 
canners  who  are  beginning  to  employ  freez¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  food  preservation,  either 
entirely  or  as  a  supplementary  method. 

ATLAS  JARS 

ATLAS  Jars  have  been  used  for  more  than 
fifty  years  by  home  canners.  These  jars 
have  all  the  advantages  noted  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletin. 

In  addition,  ATLAS  Jars  are  double 
tested  for  strength  and  individually  in¬ 
spected  for  clearness  and  perfect  workman¬ 
ship.  They  come  in  all  sizes  and,  with 
ATLAS  Arc-Lids,  make  a  perfect  package 
for  freezing  as  well  as  canning. 

FREE  INSTRUCTIONS,  RECIPES 

Complete  instructions  for  successful  home 
freezing,  as  well  as  helpful  hints  and  spe¬ 
cial  recipes  are  available  in  a  profusely 
illustrated  folder  which  may  be  obtained 
free  upon  request  to  Hazel-Atlas  Glass 
Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

*  Cooperation  in  this  research  was  given  by  the 
Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Company,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 


,  guaranteed 

WATER  SOFT tN» 
for  only  ®® 


Enjoy  oil  of  the  savings  and 
convenience  that  go  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  soft  water. 
The  DIAMOND  JR.,  a  full 
30,000  grain  soft  water  unit, 
is  shipped  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  installation  — 
for  only  $88.  Large  50,000 
grcwn  size  only  $132. 
DIAMOND  is  a  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  water  softener  — 
made  and  guaranteed  by  one 
of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
water  treating  equipment. 

For  complete  details  write  . . . 

Oshkosh 

Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


NEW 


CUTLERY  STEEL 
SAW-TOOTHED  i'.?,,,} 
CUTTING^  p,  V  .It 
BLADE  V  J'V  ' 


KERNEL  KUTTER 
INVENTION 


ROLLED  STEEL 
HANDLE  HOLDS 
CUTTING 
CIRCLE 


DEVniVIMr  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KEVULVIIMU  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  size* 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


CLEAN  WHOLE  ^>$8$ 

KERNELS.  NONE  o4> 

MASHED  OR  put  NO. 

CRUSHED  2.511.933 

Strips  Kernels  Off  Ear  of  Sweet  Corn 

with  OH E  QUICK  STROKE/ 

Nothing  else  like  “Kernel  Kutter.”  Conies 
complete — all  ready  to  use  for  fixing  sweet 
com  for  cooking,  creaming,  cold  pack  or  deep 
freeze.  Just  hold  ear  of  sweet  corn  upright  on 
bread  board.  Round,  sharp,  cutlery  steel  saw¬ 
tooth  knife  fits  over  end  of  ear  of  any  size  or 
taper,  with  just  the  right  amount  of  pressure. 
Then  one,  quick  down-stroke  shears  off  every 
kernel  without  digging  into  the  cob — quick 
as  a  flash  and  clean  as  a  whistle.  No  crushed 
or  mashed  kernels — no  trace  of  husks. 

“Kernel  Kutter”  always  ready.  No  adjust¬ 
ments.  No  moving  parts.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Special  low  introductory  price  only 
$1.95,  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  delighted. 
Mail  order  now  for  your  “Kernel  Kutter.” 
ERIC  FARE,  317  Milwaukee  Av. 
DEPT.  57  -  LIBERTYVI LLE,  ILLINOIS 


WANTED  -  CAPABLE  WOMAN 

We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  a  capable  woman  who 
drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare 
time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in¬ 
vestment  of  any  kind. 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours 
each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  WRITE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  •  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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LIES! 


AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 


FREE  OF  DISEASE -BEARING  FLIES! 

AT  A  NEW  $[ 

LOW  PRICE 
NOW- ONLY 


'll 


1.75 

POSTPAID 


ORDER  BY  NIAILTODAY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  Hies 
in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death 
by  the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies! 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  me 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-Kmg. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollin¬ 
ating  insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly.  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly  —  even  irritating  midges  — 
and  draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape 
trap. 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly -King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar 
or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2  A  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many 
as  20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Fly -King’s  a  real  life  saver  in  backyard,  on 
farm  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 

_  anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 

a  bother. 

Fly-King  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 
enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 


Max  Settling  Seedsmen,  Inc.  538  Madison  Ave.  Dept.  702.  New  York  2  2,  N.Y. 

FILL  OUT  UNO  /MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOOAV  mmmmmm 


MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN.  INC. 

638  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT  702,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  FLY-KING  Outfits,  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control  Powder, 

fuffiefent  for  full  season’s  use.  I  enclose  $1.75  for  each  set.  with  underst.nd«g  that 
my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  C.  O.  D.  s  please. 


Amount  enclosed  $. 


Name 


Address 
City . 


.  Zone.... . 
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Sprinkler  Irrigation 

can  provide 

Moisture  Control 

required  for  record- 
breaking  crop  yields 


The  true  test  of  any 
product  is  the  unquali¬ 
fied  endorsement  of 
its  many  users.  The 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation.  So 
much  so  that  farmers 
order  their  second,  third 
and  even  fourth  silo 
from  us. 

You,  too,  will  say  —  it’s 
"your  best  Silo  value/7 
Write  for  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  6,  Coble-skill,  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

SUNSET  ENGINEERING  CO. 

RIVERDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 

GET  ESTIMATES  FROM  YOUR 
NEAREST  IRECO  DEALER,  OP. 


N,| 

IL  I 


FILL  IN, 

MAI 
THIS  1 

TODAY  2  NAME 


Sirs:  Without  obligation  to  me,  I 

please  furnish  complete  specifications ! 
and  costs  of  an  IRECO  Land-Tailored  I 


Sprinkler 

land. 


Irrigation  System  for  my 


COUPON 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


-  CANVAS  COVERS  - 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
6  x  8  @  $3.84  j  write  for  samples 

8  x  12  !  7.68  I  and  stock  slzes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  OAK  CHARRED  50  GALLON  BARRELS 
Splendid  for  Cider  and  Vinegar.  Fresh  emptied  $3.50 
each;  5  for  $15.  Shipped  freight  you  pay  the  freight. 
Special  Prices  on  Quantities. 

STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS, 

FORMERLY  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY 
SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 

Part  V 


When  the  problem  becomes  pain¬ 
fully  acute,  or  when  the  need  be¬ 
comes  alarming,  it  is  “just  plain 
folks”  who  band  together  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  This  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  American  social  action  and  it 
has  occurred  in  all  fields — in  politics, 
in  recreation,  in  education  and  in 
health.  This  social  action  has  come 
about  when  people  have  decided  to 
work  in  common  on  a  commom  prob¬ 
lem.  They  may  come  together  as 
members  of  a  farmers’  cooperative, 
or  a  labor  union,  or  perhaps  they 
come  together  just  as  interested 
citizens  of  a  town  or  village.  But, 
however  they  organize,  they  do  it 
for  one  purpose:  to  solve  a  problem 
through  study  and  action. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the 
very  existence  of  the  voluntary 
health  agencies  is  a  tribute  to  citizen 
action  in  the  field  of  health.  All  of 
us  are  familiar  with  our  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association,  but  how 
many  of  us  realize  that  this  is  a 
local  organization  whose  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  is  made  up  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  civic-minded  folks 
who  are  concerned  about  the  health 
of  our  locality?  These  tuberculosis 
associations,  supported  by  their 
communities,  have  not  only  spear¬ 
headed  a  successful  fight  against 
tuberculosis,  but  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  brought  about  the  formation 
of  local  health  departments,  in¬ 
creased  school  health  services  and 
secured  community  clinics.  Here 
have  been  some  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  community  action  for  com¬ 
munity  health.  And  now,  of  course, 
there  are  many  other  voluntary 
agencies,  all  enlisting  citizen  support 
to  cope  with  a  specific  problem. 

Besides  these  local  chapters  of 
national  organizations,  there  have 
been  and  still  are  many  community 
groups,  with  a  tie  to  nothing  but  the 
common  need,  meeting  to  deal  with 
a  particular  problem  of  a  particular 
place.  Many  rural  communities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  South  and  West,  have 
had  to  face  the  harrowing  prospects 
of  going  permanently  without  a  doc¬ 
tor  until  some  of  the  citizens  de¬ 
cided  they  could  attract  a  physician 
— and  they  did  it.  One  of  the  more 
recent  examples  of  this  type  of 


community  action  took  place  in 
Macedon,  N.  Y.  The  people  in  this 
village,  aroused  when  a  sick  child 
had  to  be  rushed  over  25  miles  for 
medical  help,  formed  a  working 
committee  to  locate  a  capable  phy- 
sican  interested  in  a  village  practice. 
It  was  not  easy,  but  these  neighbors 
working  together  finally  found  the 
person  they  wanted,  and  then,  still 
working  with  the  same  enthusiasm, 
they  made  available  for  him  the  kind 
of  facilities  he  needed  to  carry  on 
his  practice. 

Other  communities,  finding  them¬ 
selves  without  badly  needed  hospi¬ 
tals,  have  through  this  same  citizen 
effort  made  long  dreamed-of  hospi¬ 
tals  become  realities.  In  Walton, 
N.  Y.,  it  was  just  such  community 
support  that  made  a  hospital  avail¬ 
able  to  this  town  of  4,000  people. 
Before  this,  Walton  residents  had  to 
travel  some  27  miles  to  Oneonta  for 
hospital  care.  In  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  the  Hunterdon  Medical 
Center,  conceived  and  initiated  by 
community  planning  and  action,  has 
completely  captured  the  imagination 
of  leaders  in  medicine  and  public 
health  and  its  development  is  being 
closely  watched  from  all  over  the 
nation.  The  Hunterdon  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  not  only  brings  to  the  county  the 
modern  hospital  facilities  it  had  been 
without,  but  it  also  brings  to  the 
area  full-time,  salaried  medical 
specialists  who  function  as  the  staff 
of  the  Center.  In  a  report  on  the 
Hunterdon  Medical  Center  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fund  remarks  that  the 
regular  family  physicians  within  the 
county  “will  have  access,  on  a  non¬ 
competitive  basis,  to  consultation  of 
a  sort  that  has  never  before  been 
offered  in  the  county.”  This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  a  determined 
community  can  do  for  itself. 

In  this  same  manner,  there  are 
countless  examples  of  well-child 
clinics,  hot-lunch  programs,  immuni¬ 
zation  clinics,  and  health  surveys, 
like  the  ones  canned  out  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
that  have  come  about  only  because 
groups  of  citizens  got  together  to 
tackle  a  problem.  In  exactly  this 
same  way  any  of  us  can  obtain  the 
very  best  in  health  for  our  own 
communities.  R.  L.  Johnson 


Lower  Consumer  Price  Means 


More  Fluid 

1.  The  milkman  is  a  curse  to  the 
dairy  farmer !  I’m  no  farmer — I’m  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  a  100  per 
cent  farm  area.  I  live  in  a  village, 
and  every  other  day  a  fellow  with  a 
little  yellow  truck  stops  at  my  house 
and  leaves  milk,  for  which  I  now 
pay  21  cents  per  quart.  If  I  would  go 
to  the  market  and  buy  the  milk  I 
use  along  with  all  the  other  food  pro¬ 
ducts  I  buy  at  the  store,  and  if  the 
market  bought  its  milk  from  a  dealer 
who  sold  exclusively  to  wholesale 
buyers,  my  milk  would  be  three  to 
four  cents  per  quart  cheaper  and  the 
dealer  could  be  paying  the  producer 
more  for  the  raw  product. 

2.  Milk  is  the  only  consumer  item 
marketed  door  to  door.  Of  course 
there  are  still  vacuum  cleaner  sales¬ 
men  and  a  few  magazine  men  on  the 
road,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
most  efficient  method  of  marketing 
consumer  items  is  through  retail  out¬ 
lets.  The  door-to-door  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  milk  to  retail  customers  is 
the  most  expensive  means  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  world  with  a  mark-up 
for .  processing,  packaging  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  well  over  100  per  cent 

3.  The  quart  bottle  is  almost  as 
bad.  Look  on  the  grocer’s  shelves  — 
jumbo  packages  of  soaps,  cereals, 
flour  and  many  other  items  and  al¬ 
ways  a  saving  of  a  cent  or  two.  Could 


Milk  Sales 

my  wife  resist  buying  more  milk  if 
it  was  offered  in  a  two-quart  bottle 
at  a  penny  or  two  saving? 

4.  The  farmers,  I  assume,  through 
cooperative  groups  have  some  con¬ 
trol  over  milk  distribution.  Why  not 
start  work  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ancient  selling  methods?  Until  the 
sales  of  milk  are  brought  in  step 
with  the  times,  the  high  distribution 
costs  will  continue  to  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  both  the  residential 
consumer  and  the  original  producer. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  »•  b.  c. 

Ed.  —  1.  The  milk  wagon  driver  is 
certainly  one  of  the  major  links  in 
the  chain  of  inefficient  milk  distri¬ 
bution.  There  are  too  many  drivers, 
too  many  trucks,  too  many  dupli¬ 
cating  routes;  and  the  wages  are  toe 
high  for  the  services  actually  rend¬ 
ered — five  cents  a  quart  to  deliver 
milk  to  the  doorstep,  2V2-3  cents  to 
deliver  it  to  the  stores. 

2.  Door-to-door  delivery  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  union  officials  who, 
refusing  to  move  with  the  times,  in¬ 
sist  on  freezing  jobs  regardless  ot 
the  need  (had  the  union  “freeze 
philosophy  always  prevailed,  union 
wagon  manufacturers  and  union 
blacksmiths  would  still  be  toiling 
purposelessly).  So  long  as  consum¬ 
ers  will  pay  the  price  to  cover  a 
costs,  including  labor,  plus  a  sma 
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profit,  the  dealers  decline  to  become 
involved  in  any  radical  changes  in 
fluid  rnilk  distribution.  Although 
neither  party  to  the  marriage  of  con¬ 
venience  between  milk  capital  and 
milk  labor  is  especially  happy  about 
it,  each  is  faithful  to  the  marriage 
bonds. 

3.  The  trend  to  larger  milk  units 
is  inevitable.  Lawson’s  gallon  jug  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  currently  selling  at  52 
cents,  is  responsible  for  Akron’s 
annual  milk  consumption  of  536 
pounds  compared  to  the  average 
national  consumption  of  352  pounds. 

4.  Dairymen  have  no  control  over 
milk  distribution  regardless  of  their 
membership  in  a  cooperative.  But, 
with  some  planning  and  better  or¬ 
ganization  among  themselves,  they 
could  exercise  control;  and  they  must 
do  so  eventually  for  their  own  good 
and  the  salvation  of  the  industry. 


Of  all  the  articles,  viewpoints, 
letters,  etc.,  I  have  read  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  farm  magazines,  none  came  as 
near  to  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 
as  the  letter  by  H.  S.  W.,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  in  the  May  15  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

But  nowhere  have  I  found  any 
.  suggestion  that  the  price  of  fluid 
milk  be  cut  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
not  even  by  one  red  cent  per  quart. 
Now,  I  am  not  a  consumer;  I’m  a 
farmer’s  wife  (milk  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers).  When  we  have  a  surplus  of 
eggs  (and  we  have  a  retail  route  of 
about  50  house-to-house  customers), 
we  cut  the  price  and  away  goes  our 
surplus.  Our  milk,  however,  goes  in 
cans  daily  to  a  city  dairy  plant  which 
pasteurizes,  bottles  and  sells  it  to 
consumers.  Our  price  for  milk  from 
the  dealer  has  been  receiving  steady 
cuts  for  a  long  time.  For  instance,  in 
January  of  this  year  we  received 
$4.64  per  cwt.  for  3.9  per  cent  milk 
and  $4.86  for  4.1  per  cent  milk.  It’s 
been  going  down  ever  since  to  a 
point  where  our  latest  price  was 
$3.83  for  4.05  per  cent  milk.  Since 
there  are  roughly  about  46  quarts 
in  100  lbs.,  that  was  roughly  10  cents 
a  quart  in  January  and  eight  cents  a 
quart  now.  Did  the  consumer  bene¬ 
fit?  No!  Milk  in  the  city  was  22  cents 
a  quart  all  Winter  and  still  is.  When 
we  asked  our  milk  dealer  why  the 
price  wasn’t  cut  to  the  consumer  in 
surplus  seasons,  his  answer  was:  “Be¬ 
cause  it’s  too  hard  to  get  it  back 
up  again.” 

Need  I  say  more?  Not  about  what 
to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  but 
who  to  do  it?  I  ask  you  to  look  into 


this:  What  has  happened  to  Sen. 
Karl  Mundt’s  dairy  bill  Senate  No. 
3152,  that  was  introduced  and  reac 
twice  before  Congress  in  March  anc 
then  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry?  This  bill 
would  take  control  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  government  and  put 
it  back  in  the  hands  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Let’s  have  a  lot  of  publicity 
on  this.  Write  to  Sen.  Mundt  and  ask 
him  what  is  being  done  about  it. 

MRS.  f.  h.  p. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  —  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
constantly  urged  a  reduction  in  the 
consumer  price  of  fluid  milk  as  the 
best  and  quickest  way  to  increase 
consumption.  Twelve  years  ago,  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  wras  821  pounds;  last  year  it 
was  only  689  pounds.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  consumption  has  lagged 
badly  when  we  analyze  the  increase 
in  the  dealer  price  spread  in  the 
New  York  market  since  1937?  Here 
it  is: 

Jan.  1,  1937 .  6.83  cents 

Jan.  1,  1942 . 10.39  cents 

Jan.  1,  1947 . 10.38  cents 

Jan.  1,  1952 . 12.80  cents 

Jan.  1,  1953 . 13.17  cents 

Jan.  1,  1954 . 14.38  cents 

July  1,  1954 . 14.70  cents 

The  Mundt  Bill,  proposing  a  Dairy 
Stabilization  Board,  is  a  complete 
monstrosity.  The  bill  does  not  take 
government  out  of  the  picture,  as 
Mrs.  F.  H.  P.  assumes.  Instead,  it 
adds  just  one  more  complication  to 
an  already  overcomplicated  situation. 
Dairy  farmers  would  be  assessed  an 
annual  fee,  based  on  their  own  milk 
production  which  is  tentatively  fig¬ 
ured  at  10  cents  a  cwt.,  although  the 
bill  sets  no  limit  at  all  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  assessed.  These  moneys 
would  be  used  to  buy  “surplus”  dairy 
products  from  dealers  who  would 
thus  be  “baled  out”  at  no  cost  to 
themselves  and  without  contributing 
any  monies  to  the  stablization  fund. 
Under  the  Mundt  Bill,  farmers  would 
would  have  no  choice:  either  they 
would  pay  the  assessment,  or  sell 
their  cows. 

The  bill’s  sponsorship,  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  makes  it 
further  suspect.  Control  would  be 
vested  in  the  officials  of  the  large 
dairy  cooperatives,  and  there  would 
be  even  more  politics  than  there  is 
today. 

We  repeat:  the  Mundt  Bill  is  a 
monstrosity. 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


When  Buying  o  Dairy  Cow 

From  time  to  time  I  need  to  buy 
replacements  for  my  dairy  herd. 
What  are  your  suggestions  for  buy¬ 
ing  a  dairy  cow  by  private  treaty? 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  p.  d.  m. 

The  most  important  consideration 
ln  buying  a  dairy  cow  or  any  kind 
°f  livestock  by  private  treaty  is  to 
te  sure  of  the  integrity  of  the  seller. 
Therefore,  it  is  best  to  buy  a  dairy 
cow,  from  one  of  your  neighbors  in 
whom  you  have  confidence  for  hon¬ 
esty,  or  from  a  livestock  dealer  of 
equal  integrity.  This  is  definitely  the 
m°st  important  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  even  though  you  have  every 
confidence  in  the  seller,  you  should 
have  a  competent  veterinarian  test 
|he  cow  or  cows  to  be  bought  for 
brucellosis,  tuberculosis  and  masti- 
tls-  If  the  seller  makes  certain  state¬ 
ments  and  guarantees  regarding  pro¬ 
duction  for  both  milk  and  butterfat, 
and  *n  addition  certifies  as  to  health, 
a§e,  and  other  specifications,  you 
should  get  these  statements  in  writ- 
1!W’  and  signed.  Such  a  statement 
s  ould  include  for  a  definite  period, 
such  matters  as  calving  and  breed- 
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ing  ability,  as  well  as  production 
records  certified  by  official  tests,  and 
registration  and  transfer  papers  if 
the  animal  is  registered..  If  the  seller 
will  not  subscribe  to  these  require¬ 
ments,  then  it  would  be  best  to  go 
elsewhere  to  buy  your  replacement 
cows  and  heifers. 


Form  SEoughtered  Lambs 

Have  a  few  spring  lambs  and 
thought  I  would  slaughter  them  here 
on  the  farm.  What  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  slaughtering  weight?  Should 
they  be  taken  off  feed  before  being 
killed  and,  if  so,  for  how  long?  I  in¬ 
tend  to  bone  and  trim  the  meat  and 
put  it  in  my  home  freezer. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  l.  d.  s. 

A  desirable  slaughtering  weight 
for  spring  lambs  is  from  70  to  100 
pounds  liveweight.  It  is  best  to  take 
lambs  that  are  to  be  butchered  off 
feed  for  24  hours  prior  to  being 
killed.  Such  a  fasting  period  will 
make  them  easier  to  dress  and  also 
give  a  more  pleasing  color  to  the  car¬ 
cass.  On  the  average,  fat  lambs  grad¬ 
ing  as  good  will  dress  out  50  per  cent 
or  a  little  higher.  A  lamb  carcass  of 
this  kind  has  an  average  of  bone  and 
waste  trim  of  24  per  cent.  The  edible 
portion  of  76  per  cent  is  54  per  cent 
lean  meat  and  22  per  cent  fat. 


You  get  a  storage  building  too 
when  you  buy  a 


3-HP  3450-RPM  single-phase  ball¬ 
bearing  electric  motor  with  thermal 
overload  and  underload  switch. 
Direct  connected  drive  housing. 


7-b!ade,  18-incn  semi-pressure  fan  delivers  2-3 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  bushel  through 
grain  for  complete  drying  to  a  moisture  level 
of  1 1  to  13%,  which  is  safe  for  storage.  Direc¬ 
tion  of  air  can  be  reversed  easily. 


Easily  removable  sectional 
Stran-Steel  drying  tunnel. 


Double  wailed  to 
give  greater  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  grain. 


Loading  hatch  for  easy  loading 
and  unloading  of  grain. 


Removable  bulk¬ 
head  keeps  weight 
of  grain  off  door. 


Here  is  the  package  you’ve  asked  for  —  a  complete  crop  drying  and 
storage  system.  Not  just  a  crop  dryer  —  not  just  a  storage  building  — 
but  a  complete  unit  designed  to  do  the  full  job. 

The  Quonset  16  Crop  Dryer  and  All  Purpose  Storage  Building  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  size  to  fit  your  needs,  priced  to  meet  your  budget,  and  engineered 
to  handle  small  grain  and  shelled  corn  direct  from  modern  harvesting 
equipment.  And  the  Quonset  16  is  a  versatile  building  too.  It  will  serve 
as  a  garage,  shop,  machinery  or  tool  storage  building  when  not  used 
for  crop  storage. 

With  the  drying  equipment  shown  above,  using  unheated  air,  the 
Quonset  16  will  dry  small  grain  and  shelled  corn  to  a  moisture  level 
of  11  to  13%,  which  is  safe  for  storage. 

And  if  you  use  a  picker-sheller  this  package  is  a  natural  for  you.  The 
Quonset  16  Crop  Dryer  and  Storage  Building  will  take  25  to  30% 
moisture  corn  harvested  with  a  picker-sheller  and  dry  and  store  it  safely. 


ff'  Quonset  16  Small  Grain  and  Shelled 
Corn  Storage  Capacities: 

Quonset  16  x  20 — 1705  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  28—2405  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  36 — 3105  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  44 — 3805  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  52—4505  bushels 

5  For  small  grain  and  shelled  corn  use 
one  3  h.p.  semi-pressure  fan  for  lengths 
up  to  28  feet.  Two  fans  are  used  for  28 
to  52  feet  of  length. 


•  For  ear  corn  use  one  fan  for  Q-16  up 
to  44  feet,  two  fans  for  lengths  from  52 
to  84  feet. 

•  The  Quonset  16  meets  all  USDA  re¬ 
quirements  as  a  grain  drying  and  storage 
building.  See  your  Quonset  dealer  today. 

•  Easily  financed,  through  C.C.C.  Storage 
Facility  Loans  at  4%  for  4  years,  or  on 
easy  terms  through  the  Quonset  Purchase 
Plan. 

•  The  Quonset  16  can  be  depreciated 
100%  for  income  tax  purposes  in  5  years 
at  the  rate  of  20%  per  year. 


Dry  your  grain  nature ’s  way  with  a  QUONSET  16 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name_ 


Address. 

I 


City  or  County. 


.State. 


JO 
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Don’t  get  caught  again  this  year!  Dont  put  up 
with  “has-bins”!  Now  is  the  time  to  order  a  real, 
lifetime  crib  or  bin  for  drying  and  storing  your 
wheat  and  corn.  Open  or  temporary  bins  are  a 
breeding  place  for  rats,  which  destroy  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year. 
These  make-shift  cribs  expose  your  harvest  to 
vermin  and  mold  and  weather! 

Now  you  can  get  a  modern,  fireproof,  all-steel 
bin  that  costs  little  more  than  cheap  temporary 
and  open  cribs!  The  amazing  new  Martin  Harvest- 
Hoarder  removes  every  bit  of  excess  moisture  from 
vour  grain.  Your  wheat  can’t  mold,  can  t  spoil— 
you  get  more  wheat,  because  you  get  it  all! 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  No  more  waiting  for  hot,  dry 
weather'  No  more  wheat  shattered  and  lost!  Now 
\  ou  can  harvest  your  crop  at  top  condition  when 
it  won’t  shatter-and  dry  it  even  during  wet 
weather  in  the  Harvest-Hoarder, 

No  more  dockage,  either!  You  get  full  price- 
up  to  15c  a  bushel  extra  at  the  elevator-for  wheat 
that  has  been  scientifically  dried  by  the  Harvest- 
Hoarder.  Or  you  can  store  it  without  any  danger 
of  spoilage,  and  hold  it  as  long  as  you  want  for 
highest  prices 

You  can  use  the  Harvest-Hoarder  this  fall  to 
dry  your  corn.  When  corn  is  too  moist,  you  lose 
10 %  to  15%  by  conversion  into  heat.  The  Harvest- 
Hoarder  brings  your  corn  down  to  ideal  moisture 
content  and  saves  this  loss,  besides  giving  you  top 
grade  corn. 

DOUBLE  PURPOSE  PAYS  DOUBLE  PROFITS.  The 

Harvest -Hoarder  is  especially  designed  for  drying 
and  storing  both  grain  and  corn.  The  fully  en¬ 
closed  sides  give  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  as  well  as  from  all  rats,  mice  and  other 
vermin.  The  perforated  floor  with  bottom  plenum 


chamber,  illustrated  in  circle,  holds  either  small 
grain  or  ear  corn,  yet  provides  perfect  circulation 
of  air.  Capacities  from  500  to  2,300  bushels  of 
ear  corn. 

STOP  THESE  LOSSES  NOW!  You  may  not  know  how 
much  corn  or  grain  you  lost  last  year,  due  to  high 
moisture  and  mold,  and  from  exposure  to  rats, 
mice  and  vermin,  but  25%  to  50%  is  not  unusual. 
Save  those  losses  this  year!  Every  single  kernel 
you  grow  can  be  fed  or  sold:  the  Harvest-Hoarder 
actually  costs  you  nothing-it  pays  for  itself  with 
what  it  saves  in  just  two  or  three  harvests!  Let 
us  show  you  how. 


SEND  TODAY!  -■ 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

No  need  to  write  &  letter  or  anything — just 
put  your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
a  post  card  and  mail  to : 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  C0RP. 

1612  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

5409 


HAY 


ELEVATOR 


bales  ride  flat 
between  flights, 
inside  big  20" 
wide  trough 


provide 
50% 
greater 
support 
for 
load 


TREE  FOLDER 

how  Smoker  elevators  handle 
all  crops  with  new  “Slip-On”  flights. 
Send  coupon. 

NAME _ 

1 

1  '-° - 

■  R.  D.  f _ STATE - 


«■  SMOKER  ELEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE.  PA.  J 


$AVE  ON  CHAINSAWS 


Lightweight — One  Man 

TtMBERHOG 

CHAIN  SAWS 


BUYf™ECT  18"— $160.00 

MANUFACTURER  22" - $165.00 

5  H.  P.  Two  Man  Models  available  in 
24"  _  30"  —  36"  Sizes 


Send  Check  or 
Money  Order 
Payable  to: 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  CAMBRIDGE  ST. 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infectipns.  Easy  to  apply 
—pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $  1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W. Naylor  Co., Morris  11.N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif /or's 

unite 


STANDARD’S 

NEW  COMFORT 

STALL 


DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  BY 
DAIRYMEN 


NEW  FEATURES.... 

•  NEW  —  Adjustable  built-in  vacuum 
line  front  barrier  increases 
flexibility  and  actually  con¬ 
trols  size  of  stall. 

•  NEW  —  Location  of  stall  cock  at 
rear  of  stall  eliminates 
“stall  stretch"  and  asso¬ 
ciated  dangers;  and  in¬ 
creases  efficiency. 

•  NEW  —  Curb  post  assembly  is  now 
welded  into  single  unit 
eliminating  clamps. 

•  NEW  —  Redisigned  water  bowl  con¬ 
toured  for  easier  accessa- 
bility. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Literature 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT,  Inc. 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT  MFRS. 
BEL  AIR,  MARYLAND 


Ease  That  Backache  FAST! 


with  Amazing  New 

-EASER 

SACROILIAC 

RELIEF 

For  Men,  Women 


$495 


NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


Encircling  Pullstraps 
1  Give  Firm  Even  Support 

A  strong*  form  fitting  washable  support. 
Snaps  in  front.  Completely  washable  and 
sanitary.  Unexcelled  for  comfort,  invisible 
under  light  clothing.  Action-free;  you  can 
bend,  work  or  play  in  It.  Don’t  suffer  any 
longer.  Get  easy  to  wear  Pi-Peer  BACK- 
EASER  today.  10-day  trial  offer.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Just  give  hip  measure¬ 
ment.  We  pay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

'  PIPER  BRACE  COMPANY 
811  Wyandotte  BoxRY74B  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


PUM  P  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS,  CISTERNS  Famous  *»7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Six  Bl3de  impeller  Uses  any  V*  to  V« 
H  P.  Motor.  Will,  not  leak  or  clog  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back 'guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  5Q95 
Order,  or  COO . .  O 

IRRIGATE,  FH.L  TANKS,  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 

7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  V  inlet  —  1"  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee  Send  check.  51195 

Money  Order,  or  C  O  0 .  .  II  ,M  u  s- 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO  9IA  NEW  JERSEY 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N. 


Keep  Your  Livestock  at  Home 


Part  II 

Beyond  the  common  law,  which  al¬ 
lowed  distrainers  of  trespassing  ani¬ 
mals  only  to  impound  and  hold 
them  until  damages  were  paid, 
statutes  have  further  been  en¬ 
acted  which  authorize  the  sale  of 
animals  caught  trespassing  upon 
private  grounds,  from  the  proceeds 
of  which  the  landowner  may  be 
remunerated  for  losses  occasioned  by 
the  trespass  and  for  expenses  of  tak¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  the  beasts.  Such 
a  statute  in  New  York  State,  which 
is  typical,  providing  for  the  sum¬ 
mary  seizure  and  sale  of  animals 
trespassing  on  private  lands,  as  well 
as  those  running  at  large,  as  on  high¬ 
ways,  had  a  stormy  course  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  far  as  it  authorized  the 
sale  of  beasts  taken  damage  feasant. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  declared  the 
statute  unconstitutional  and  void  for 
inflicting  a  penalty  for  a  private 
wrong,  and  depriving  the  livestock 
owner  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Subsequent  to  the 
declaration  of  invalidity,  the  State 
legislature  amended  the  statute  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  regular  and 
orderly  judicial  proceeding  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  judgment 
under  which  the  livestock  is  to  be 
sold  after  due  notice,  as  at  a  con¬ 
stable’s  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  payment  of  the  damages  as¬ 
sessed  and  to  the  expenses,  and  the 
balance  to  be  paid  to  the  livestock 
owner.  This  statute  was  soon  ap¬ 
proved  as  to  its  constitutionality  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  still  the 
remedy  provided  in  New  York  for 
the  distraint  of  trespassing  animals 
damage  feasant. 

What  the  New  York  Law  Provides 

Since  the  New  York  statute  prob¬ 
ably  affects  more  livestock  owners 
and  piore  landowners  than  the 
statute  on  the  subject  in  any  other 
State,  and  was  perhaps  a  form  used 
for  framing  similar  statutes  in  the 
common  law  States,  somewhat  more 
notice  of  its  authorizations  and 
duties  seems  appropriate. 

The  statute  provides  that  persons 
taking  up  trespassing  animals,  or  a 
trespassing  animal,  shall  make  im¬ 
mediate  complaint  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  who  shall  thereupon  issue  a 
summons  to  the  owner,  if  known,  re¬ 
quiring  him,  or  any  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  stock  seized,  to  show 
cause  before  the  justice  of  the  peace 
why  the  animals  should  not  be"  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  as  directed 
by  the  statute,  that  is,  to  payment 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  beasts, 
to  the  expense,  if  any,  of  taking  them 
up  and  caring  for  them,  and  to 
court’s  and  officers’  fees  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  complaint.  The  sum¬ 
mons  issued  is  to  be  served  by  the 
constable’s  posting  it  publicly.  If  an 
issue  is  raised  by  the  parties,  that 
is,  by  an  affirmation  and  a  denial, 
either  of  them  may  have  it  tried  by 
a  jury  before  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  An  appeal  by  the  loser  may 
be  taken  to  the  county  court. 

This  statute  was  long  ago  declared 
to  be  constitutional  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  both  as  to  stock 
trespassing  on  private  lands,  and  as 
to  animals  taken  up  while  straying 
or  running  at  large  in  public  high¬ 
ways. 

As  the  State  legislature  has  au¬ 
thority  to  enact  statutes  of  the  kind 
to  provide  a  means  and  a  remedy  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  right  given 
by  the  common  law  to  persons  whose 
lands  are  trespassed  upon  by  un¬ 
wanted  livestock,  to  distrain  them 
and  sell  them  for  payment  of  dam¬ 
ages  caused  by  them  and  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  involved;  the  statute  so  pro¬ 
viding  is  held  to  be  a  police  regu¬ 
lation,  the  exercise  of  which  may  be 
delegated  by  the  legislature  to  any 
city,  town,  village,  or  other  political 
division  of  the  State, 

Local  Ordinances  on  Strays 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all 


cities  and  large  towns,  villages  and 
even  townships  have  ordinances  or 
rules  forbidding  estrays  and  other 
animals  in  general  from  running  at 
large,  providing  for  pounds,  and  di¬ 
recting  certain  persons,  including 
the  owners  of  premises  trespassed 
upon,  to  take  up  the  beasts  and  hold 
them  or  turn  them  over  to  the  public 
poundkeeper,  and  authorizing  sales 
under  prescribed  notice  and  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  only  when  such  ordi¬ 
nances  fail  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  owners  of  animals  taken  up,  or 
fail  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
the  owners  may  redeem  the  beasts 
by  paying  the  proper  charges,  that 
the  law  withholds  its  approval. 

So  common  is  the  practice  of  hav¬ 
ing  pounds  and  picking  up  estrays 
that  no  question  is  made  nowadays 
of  the  right  of  a  municipality  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  against  animals 
running  at  large  in  streets  or  alleys 
or  in  any  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  State.  The  only  legal  question 
that  is  ever  considered  is  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  or 
rules  have  been  strictly  complied 
with.  If  a  case  should  arise  in  which 
they  have  not  been  exactly  followed, 
any  sale  is  void.  The  owner’s  remedy  • 
to  recover  possession  of  the  beasts 
then,  is  by  an  action  of  replevin. 

Owner’s  Responsibility  lor  Damage 

If  a  farmer  or  other  owner  of  ani¬ 
mals  permits  them  to  get  away  from 
his  premises,  through  his  own  negli¬ 
gence  or  without  fault  on  his  part, 
and  either  to  stray  into  public  places 
or  trespass  on  private  grounds  of 
others,  the  character  of  the  damage 
they  may  cause  for  which  he  is  fi¬ 
nancially  responsible  is  multifarious 
—  that  is,  it  may  be  of  any  of  a 
variety  of  kinds.  It  may  be  surpris¬ 
ing,  too,  as  he  is  likely  to  wake  up 
and  discover. 

It  is  ordinarily  expected  that  cattle 
— cows,  bulls  or  calves  will  do  cer¬ 
tain  destructive  and  ruinous  things, 
according  to  their  natures.  Sheep 
will  commit  others,  in  line  with  the 
brute  urge  that  moves  them.  Horses 
may  be  expected  to  follow  their 
natural  bent.  Mules  are  more  than 
likely  to  act  as  if  the  devil  possessed 
them.  Hogs  have  their  own  particular 
types  of  mischief  with  which  to  stir 
up  trouble.  It  is  natural  to  think  of 
domestic  animals  on  the  loose  to  be 
destroying  crops,  injuring  fields, 
breaking  fences,  and  creating  other 
havoc  along  that  line.  Besides,  they 
are  susceptible  of  “going  wacky,”  to 
fume  with  belligerency,  and  pitch 
angrily  and  senselessly  into  other 
beasts,  generally  of  their  own  kind, 
or  into  even  human  beings  on  the 
premises  where  they  trespass.  The 
sight  of  a  landowner  or  one  of  his 
family  attempting  to  drive  away 
straying  animals,  only  to  have  the 
beast  turn  suddenly  and  attack  the 
chaser,  is  by  no  means  an  unheard-of 
incident,  either  on  the  farm  or  in 
public  places. 

The  damages  occasioned  by  any  of 
such  escapades,  are  usually  comput¬ 
able  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  are 
generally  considered  as  in  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  original  trespass  of  the 
beasts.  They  may  be  parts  of  the 
damage  feasant  for  which  the  tres¬ 
passing  animals  can  be  distrained 
and  sold,  damages  for  which  their 
owner  is  liable. 

References  to  a  few  actual  inci¬ 
dents  are  apropos  in  closing'  the 
discussion. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  ease  for  person¬ 
al  injuries,  Mrs.  T.  had  been  grive- 
ously  hurt  by  the  butting  of  a  vicious 
cow  owned  by  W.,  which  cow  had 
strayed  upon  premises  owned  by  her 
son  and  which  Mrs.  T.  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  drive  away.  A  judgment  for 
the  damages  had  been  awarded  by 
a  jury  in  favor  of  Mrs.  T.  and  against 
W.  In  affirming  the  judgment,  ari 
appellate  court  of  the  State  ruled. 
“The  primary  trespass  was  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  animal .  upon  the  land- 
The  attendant  damage  for  which  the 
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beast’s  owner  is  to  lee  held  liable  is 

matter  in  aggravation . If  the 

animal  injure  a  person  lawfully  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  it  from  trespassing 
(or  trying  to  drive  it  away),  the 
owner  should  be  held  liable,  though 
the  injury  be  one  which  the  animal 
is  not  prone  to  commit.” 

The  remarks  of  a  Massachusetts 
appellate  court  are  pertinent.  A 
horse  and  a  mule  owned  by  M.  es¬ 
caped  from  his  pasture  through  a 
defect  in  the  fence,  broke  into  the 
pasture  of  his  neighbor,  L.,  and 
there  viciously  killed  one  of  L.’s 
horses.  In  holding  M.  liable  to  L.  for 
the  horse’s  value,  the  court  declared: 
"The  owner  of  an  animal  is  liable  for 
injuries  which  he  negligently  suffers 
it  to  commit.  The  liability  stands 
wholly  upon  the  ground  of  actual  or 
presumed  negligence.  If  the  injury 
is  committed  while  trespassing  upon 
the  lands  of  others,  the  owner  is 
chargeable  for  the  damage  which  di¬ 
rectly  results  therefrom  as  the 
natural  and  probable  consequences. 
There  was  negligence  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  lawsuit  against  M.  in  placing 
the  horse  and  mule  where  they 
would  be  likely  to  escape  and  be¬ 
come  trespassers  upon  L.’s  pasture 
and  kill  his  horse.” 

The  New  York  court  saddled  lia¬ 
bility  upon  one  named  Farrell  who 
had  wrongfully  turned  his  horses 
into  Martin's  field  where  Martin’s 
horse  was  pastured,  with  the  result 


that  Farrell’s  animals  attacked  Mar¬ 
tin’s  horse  and  inflicted  disabling  in¬ 
juries  upon  it.  This  was  active 
negligence  upon  Farrell’s  part,  since 
he  had  personally  made  it  possible 
for  his  horses  to  trespass  in  Martin’s 
field. 

And  so  the  illustrating  ancedotes 
go.  They  could  be  very  widely  re¬ 
peated,  if  space  permitted,  which  is 
not  the  case  here. 

There  remains  for  notice  in  this 
article  the  frequent  occurrence  that 
livestock,  such  as  horses,  mules, 
cattle  or  sheep  will  become  tres¬ 
passers  on  land  of  their  owner’s 
adjoining  neighbor,  by  escaping 
through  a  division,  partition  or  line 
fence  between  them,  and  doing 
damage  there.  To  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  is  the  owner  of  the  depi’edating 
animals  liable  to  his  neighbor  for  the 
damage  they  do  there? 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
this:  If  one  allows  his  portion  of  a 
partition  fence  to  become  rotten,  and 
the  wires  to  become  loose  from  the 
posts,  and  his  cattle  go  through  such 
defective  portion  on  to  the  land  of 
his  adjoining  neighbor,  the  owner  of 
the  animals  is  liable  for  all  the  dam¬ 
age  that  the  trespassing  animals  com¬ 
mit.  It  has  been  declared  no  defense 
under  the  common  law  rule  that  the 
fence  itself  was  sufficient  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  constitute  a  lawful  par¬ 
tition  fence. 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


Pay-Off  at  the  Milk  Pail 


(Continued  from  Page  468) 

must  be  for  great  majority  of  our 
dairy  cows.  Also  the  average  annual 
milk  production  for  all  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States  is  not  much 
over  5.000  pounds. 

For  the  D.H.I.A.  study  being  con¬ 
sidered,  the  feed  costs  were  assumed 
to  be  one-half  the  total  cost  of  milk 
production.  Based  on  this  assumption 
the  cows  in  the  203-pound-hutterfat 
group  were  kept  and  milked  at  an 
average  annual  loss  of  $15  per  head. 

The  cows  involved  in  this  study 
were  divided  into  six  groups,  with 
each  group  representing  an  average 
increase  in  butterfat  of  approxi¬ 
mately  50  pounds  per  head  annually. 
In  the  next  group  the  cows  averaged 
producing  252  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Cost  of  the  roughage  per  cow  was 
only  $4.00  more  than  that  of  the  203- 
pound  group;  and  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  grain  was  $17  greater,  mak¬ 
ing  an  increased  feed  cost  of  $21,  or 
a  total  feed  cost  of  $158.  Offsetting 
these  additional  feed  costs  was  the 
fact  that  the  income  from  milk,  over 
all  feed  costs,  was  $172,  leaving  a 
return  per  cow  of  $14.  Nothing  to 
'hout  about,  but  the  records  of  these 
two  groups  are  of  special  significance 
because  they  show  that  many  dairy 
eows  in  the  United  States  are  being 
kept  at  a  labor  loss,  and  just  about 
where  this  demarcation  line  lies.  The 
;ecords  show  just  or  where  the  level 
°f  production  lies  that  separates  the 
credit  and  debit  cows  in  a  dairy  herd. 

The  third  group  of  cows  had  an 
average  production  record  of  301 
Pounds  of  butterfat.  The  cost  of  the 
'oughage  and  pasture  per  cow  was 
566,  and  their  grain  feed  cost  was 
5105,  a  total  of  $171.  On  the  other 
ian4  the  income  over  all  feed  costs 
Per  cow  for  milk  produoed  was  $223, 
caving  a  return  of  $52,  or  almost 
our  times  as  much  as  the  cows  in 
me  252-pound  group. 

,  ne*t  higher  producing  group 
Ja“  an  average  of  349  pounds  of 
utterfat.  The  cost  of  their  pasture 
<md  roughage  per  cow  was  $70,  with 

nfgIam  feed  cost  of  $120>  or  a  total 
$190.  The  income  from  the  milk 
Ver  all  feed  costs  was  $265,  making 
return  per  cow  of  $75,  an  increase 
almost  50  per  cent  over  the  next 
lower  group. 

The  fifth  group  of  cows  produced 
°  Pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The 
^°st  their  pasture  and  roughage 
as  per  cow,  with  a  grain  feed 
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cost  of  $135,  a  total  of  $211.  The  in¬ 
come  from  the  milk,  over  all  feed 
costs,  was  $310,  making  a  return  of 
$99,  or  more  than  30  per  cent  over 
the  349-pound  group. 

The  sixth  and  last  group  had  an 
average  production  of  445  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow.  The  cost  of 
pasture  and  roughage  was  $81  per 
cow,  and  the  grain  feed  cost  was  $146, 
or  a  total  of  $227.  Income  from  milk, 
over  all  feed  costs,  was  $356,  leaving 
a  return  per  cow  of  $129,  an  increase 
of  $30  per  cow  over  the  next  lower 
group. 

Limiting  Factors 

While  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
either  breed  or  assemble  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows  in  which  the  individual 
members  will  each  produce  400  or 
more  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  lac¬ 
tation,  on  a  mature  equivalent  basis, 
the  D.H.I.A.  records  cited  do  show 
the  possibilities  for  cost  returns. 
These  records  are  of  special  value 
for  comparative  purposes,  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  important  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  money  made 
between  a  200  and  a  300-pound- 
butterfat  producing  female. 

With  the  increasing  availability  of 
artificial  insemination  now  being  off¬ 
ered  to  dairy  farmers,  it  is  possible 
to  breed  the  cows  and  heifers  to 
bulls  of  known  transmitting  ability 
for  both  milk  and  butterfat.  In  any 
case  it  is  good  business  to  feed  the 
cows  on  the  basis  of  their  produc¬ 
tion,  and  then  cull  out  the  producers 
that  are  just  boarders. 
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TD.N. 


TOTAL 
DIGESTIBLE 
\  NUTRIENTS 


Compare  .... 

BEET  PULP  67.8%  — 
SNAPPED  CORN  67.8%  — 
FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  75% 


The  true  value  of  any  feed  may  be  measured  in  terms 
of  T.  D.  N.  —  the  productive  portion  of  the  feed. 
Practical  tests  prove  there's  more  feed  value  in  Citrus 
Pusp  —  more  T.  D.  N.  per  100  lbs.  of  feed.  That's 
why  more  dairymen  are  feeding  Citrus  Pulp  now  than 
ever  before.  They  know  it  to  be  their  best  year  'round 
feed  buy.  You  will  too! 


FREE — Write  for  feeding  information  and  money-saving  facts. 
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Pennsylvania  Poultry  Meeting 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry 
Federation’s  annual  meeting  and 
summer  program  was  held  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  in  State 
College  June  15-17.  About  400  poul- 
trymen  attended  the  special  confer¬ 
ences  and  also  a  poultry  field  day, 
which  featured  dedication  of  the  new 
animal  and  poultry  disease  labora¬ 
tory  on  the  college  farm. 

Retiring  president  Wilbur  Barger 
of  Doylestown  saw  1954  as  a  banner 
year  for  the  Federation.  It  has  en¬ 
gaged  Jack  Miller  of  Hanover  as  its 
full-time  managing  director;  the  re¬ 
search  center,  one  of  its  special  pro¬ 
jects,  has  finally  been  established; 
and  the  last  of  the  five  poultry  diag¬ 
nostic  laboratories  scheduled  for  con¬ 
struction  in  a  cooperative  five-year 
program  was  dedicated  at  Tunkhan- 
nock  last  month. 

At  the  poultry  breeders’  confer¬ 
ence,  T.  C.  Byerly  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  took  a  20- 
year  look  back  at  U.  S.  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  saw  an  increase  in  the  aver¬ 
age  hen’s  lay  of  from  120  eggs  to 
the  present  156  a  year.  This  increase, 
he  thought,  is  a  result  of  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  our  pedigreed  flocks;  it  was 
caused  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
best  we  had.  The  three-dozen  in¬ 
crease  he  held  to  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  billion-bird- 
a-year  U.  S.  broiler  industry,  his  rea¬ 
soning  being  that,  should  the  120- 
egg  rate  of  lay  have  continued,  we 
would  have  needed  and  added  a 
great  many  more  layers  to  meet 
the  egg  needs  of  our  larger  popula¬ 
tion.  But  the  addition  of  enough 
birds  to  fulfill  our  egg  needs  would 
have  meant  an  increase,  too,  in  the 
amount  of  chicken  meat  or  fowl 
available  and,  consequently,  not 
much  need  or  demand  for  intensive 
broiler  production. 

Monroe  Babcock,  prominent  White 
Leghorn  breeder  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
traced  the  economic  and  genetic  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  bi'eeding  flock.  A 
closed  flock  since  1939,  it  originated 
from  a  couple  of  California  roosters, 


another  one  from  Texas,  and  a  few 
females,  to  one  of  whom  every  bird 
now  on  the  Babcock  farm  traces.  In 
his  talk,  “Meeting  the  Needs  of  the 
Industry,”  Babcock  questioned  what 
industi’y  he  was  talking  about  and 
said,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  the 
one  in  which  he  is  as  a  poultry 
breeder-hateheryman  was  interested 
was  that  of  the  practical  poultrynian, 
the  market  egg  producer.  “It  is  with 
him  we  do  our  business,”  he  said. 
He  reported  plans  to  outcross  a  new 
male  line  onto  his  females  for  a 
second  Babcock  strain.  This  cross,  he 
thinks,  will  give  optimum  egg  size 
and  thick  shells.  “We  think  the  male 
is  more  important  than  the  female  in 
attaining  large  egg  size,”  Babcock 
said. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Shaffner  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  told  the  breeders 
about  the  effect  of  environment  on 
poultry.  Eggs  can  be  lowered  to  29 
degrees  for  a  long  time,  he  said, 
without  lowering  hatchability;  even 
during  incubation  they  can  be  low¬ 
ered  to  60  degrees  the  day  before 
hatching  without  harm.  A  mature 
bird’s  body  temperature,  he  told,  can 
be  lowered  to  70  degrees  before 
there  is  damage  to  tissues.  On  the 
high  side,  eggs  can  go  to  121  de¬ 
grees  just  after  setting  without  harm, 
but  mature  birds  die  when  exposed 
continually  to  temperatures  above 
117  degrees.  An  interesting  notice 
Dr.  Shaffner  gave  was  on  baby  chicks 
installed  in  an  environment  at  135 
degrees.  While  this  would  have  been 
enough  to  par-cook  them,  he  said, 
not  much  less  than  kill  them  quickly, 
they  stayed  alive  because  they 
learned  to  cover  and  cool  themselves 
with  water  from  their  drinking 
fountains. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting 
were:  George  Anthony,  Strausstown; 
John  Cherry,  USDA;  Eugene  Eshel- 
man,  Hegins,  Pa.;  Edward  Lawless 
and  Ray  Morgan,  both  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture;  Sam 
Port  and  Robert  Parks,  Altoona; 
Harry  Price,  Hollidaysburg;  Dr.  G. 


Speakers  at  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Conference 


Speakers  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Poultry  Breeders’  Conference  held  in  June 
in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Feder¬ 
ation  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  were :  ( l .  to  r.)  Monroe  C.  Babcock, 
prominent  White  Leghorn  breeder  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly, 
chief  of  the  USDA’s  animal  and  poultry  husbandry  research  branch;  Dr. 
C.  S.  Shaffner  of  the  University  of  Maryland;  and  Drs.  M.  G.  McCartney 
and  A.  J.  G.  Maw  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  poultry  department. 


How  Long  Do  Eggs  Stay 
Fertile? 

How  long  may  fertile  chicken  eggs 
be  held?  What  conditions  are  best 
for  them  before  incubation  is 
started?  p.  j.  t. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fertile  embryo  in  chicken  eggs 
will  remain  alive  for  a  period  of  one 
week  in  most  eggs.  After  that  length 
of  time,  mortality  will  be  quite  severe, 
although  some  embryos  will  be  alive 
for  as  long  as  four  weeks  after  the 
egg  is  laid,  providing  it  is  kept  under 
ideal  conditions.  For  holding  pur¬ 
poses,  eggs  should  be  kept  at  tem¬ 
peratures  between  45  and  55  degrees 
F.  and  under  conditions  of  high  hu¬ 
midity.  A  cabinet  or  box  makes  an 
almost  perfect  place  for  holding 
hatching  eggs  before  incubation. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 


Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


F.  Combs,  University  of  Maryland; 
A.  O.  Rasmussen,  Penn.  State;  Mrs. 
Morris  Meyer,  Lebanon;  Dr.  C.  D. 
Carpenter,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dr.  Stephen 
Gordeuk,  Penn.  State;  Clifton  Wal¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Robert  Haas 
and  Duane  Miller,  Lycoming  County; 
Dr.  S.  B.  Hitchner,  Madison,  Wis.; 
William  Wilson,  Lancaster;  Herbert 
Byers,  Utah;  Dr.  E.  H.  Peterson, 
Terra  Haute,  Indiana;  and  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  instruction  and  extension 
staff. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were:  Pres.,  Thomas  Moncrief, 
Hanover;  1st  vice-pres.,  Warren  Burr, 
Tunkhannock;  2nd  vice-pres.,  Walter 
Shearer,  Sinking  Spring;  secy.,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Wiley,  Myerstown;  and  treas., 
Ralph  Minnick,  Grantsville.  Directors 
elected  for  three  districts  are:  Dis¬ 
trict  1,  Warren  Burr;  District  4, 
Floyd  Wiltshire,  McKeesport;  and 
District  7,  Ralph  Minnick.  Directors 
at  large  chosen  for  the  coming  year 
are:  George  Anthony;  George 
Leader,  Dover;  James  Wiley;  and 
Joseph  Stanek,  Meshoppen. 

J.  N.  B. 

[Ed.:  Because  of  business,  Thomas 
Moncrief  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
sign  as  president  of  the  Penn.  Poul¬ 
try  Federation  on  June  26.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  James  Wiley  of 
Whitmoyer  Laboratories  who  had 
been  previously  elected  secretary. 
Mr.  Moncrief  was  named  secretary 
by  the  Federation  directors.] 


“I’M  PROUD  OF  THE  GOOD 
HARD  EGGSHELLS  I  PRODUCE 

and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
I  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-7  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Serpeantsville,  N.  J. 


BE  SURE  of  TOP  ! 
EGG  PRODUCTION 

use  the 

Most  Effective 
POULTRY  WORMER  j 

of  them  ALL! 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

SAformal 


the  ONLY  wormer  containing 
BUTYNORATE 


removes  ALL  TYPES  of  tapeworms; 
EFFECTIVELY  expels  large  round- 
worms,  and  GETS  the  cecal  worms, 
(tablets  also  expel  intestinal  capillaria  worms) 


easy-to-use  granules  or  tablets 
for  flock  or  individual  worming 

Yes,  worm-free  birds  give  you  Top 
Production.  But,  to  be  sure  your  hens 
are  worm  free  as  they  can  be,  use 
only  the  best  poultry  wormer, 
Wormal.  An  extra  egg  per  bird  more 
than  pays  for  treatment. 

a  MUST  for  the  MOST  eggs 

Cut  egg  losses  due  to  recurring  in¬ 
festation.  Start  worming  regularly 
with  safe,  effective,  low  cost  Wormal 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

rhen  you  need  poultry  medicines, %\  \ 
ask  for 


Dr  | 

L  1 

■ 

[SALSBURY'S 

CHICKENS  LIKE  YOU’VE 
NEVER  SEEN  BEFORE! 

FOR  MARKET  OR  YOUR  TABLE 


Flavorizes  •  Tenderizes  •  Adds  Precious  Extra 
Weight  For  a  Fraction  Over  1c  Per  Bird 

This  golden  liquid  hormone— CAP0NADE— is  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  use.  Goes  to  work  immediately,  stimu¬ 
lating  appetites  by  hormone  action  so  that  3  to  5 
weeks  after  treatment  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets 
gain  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  more  than 
untreated  birds.  They  have  that  layer  of  "finish"  fat 
under  the  skin  that  means  tenderer,  tastier  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters — plus  premium  market  prices. 
After  treatment  cockerels  begin  to  act  like 
pullets.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
.glossy;  the  meat  juicy  and  succulent. 
1  CAP0NADE  is  scientifically  compounded 
and  farm-proven  on  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  for  the 
VINELAND  CAP0NADE  KIT.  If  he 
is  unable  to  supply  you,  please 
write  us,  giving  dealer's  name  and 
address.  No  order  will  be  filled 
without  this  dealer  information. 


Complete  Kit  For  Treat¬ 
ing  100  Birds.  Includes 
PermanentNeedleAppli- 
cator.  Refills  of  100  Dose 
Bottles  only  $1.25. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX\  13 


PINE  TREE  PULLETS 

Production  bred  White  Leghorns,  3'A  to  5  months 
old,  range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  large  type 
select  pullets  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 
LOW  PRICES,  guaranteed  delivery,  5,000  ready. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 

BOX  R.  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEl 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  Whit*  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*,  Rock- Red*, 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  BabcocKi 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Wnw 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phons  zi»*> 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
fi-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  M. 


STARTED  PULLETS 


6,  8  end  12  Weeks  Old 


Immediate  Delivery 


•  For  White  Eggs  • 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  G-38 


WENE-Ames  HYBRID  PULLETS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

■ 

•  For  Brown  Eggs  • 

Sex-Link  REDrock  Pullets  Silver  Columbian  Pullets 

i 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  | 

I 
I 
I 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

TELEPHONE  7-0123 


THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 
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Capons  or  Caponettes? 


As  most  people  know,  caponettes 
are  male  chickens  that  have  been 
injected  with  hormone  pellets  to 
suppress  their  male  characteristics. 
The  injection  is  done  when  the  birds 
weigh  about  three  pounds;  its  effect 
lasts  for  several  weeks,  and  produces 
lightweight  roasting  chickens  of  high 
quality.  If  the  birds  are  not  sold 
later  as  they  reach  the  vicinity  of 
five  pounds,  a  second  pellet  may  be 
necessary;  the  effect  of  the  hormone 
wears  off  after  a  time  and  the  birds 
resume  their  male  characteristics, 
losing  weight  and  quality.  Should 
this  happen,  they  can  be  sold  only 
as  roasters  at  correspondingly  lower 
prices  unless,  of  course,  they  are 
iriven  the  second  treatment. 
b  Prices  of  caponettes  during  1953 
were  fairly  uniform  month  by  month 
and  were  high  enough  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  profitable.  When  poultry 
meat  can  be  sold  at  more  than  30 
cents  a  pound  liveweight,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  there  will  be 
a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  Real 
capons,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
brought  higher  prices  than  the  ca¬ 
ponettes,  ranging  from  10  to  15 
cents  more  a  pound.  During  most  of 
the  year,  however,  they  were  not 
offered  for  sale;  generally,  they  are 
on  the  market  only  in  the  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter. 

Prices  for  capons  at  the  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.,  auction  market  during 
1953  were  50  cents  a  liveweight 
pound  in  January,  March  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  44  cents  in  November  and 
December.  No  prices  were  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  months.  For  caponettes,  prices 
per  liveweight  pound  started  at  37 
cents  in  January,  went  to  the  year’s 
high  of  39  cents  in  February  and 
March  and  then  gradually  but  irregu¬ 
larly  worked  down  to  the  year’s  low 
price  of  32  cents  a  pound  during 
December. 

While  the  poultry  auction  reports 
do  not  give  weights,  we  do  know 


that  real  capons  are  sold  at  heavier 
weights  than  caponettes.  To  get  a 
real  capon  up  to  seven  or  eight 
pounds,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bird 
be  about  six  months  old.  To  produce 
good  capons  by  Thanksgiving,  one 
should  start  chicks  in  May  and  oper¬ 
ate  on  them  about  two  months  later. 
Started  capons  are  also  offered  for 
sale;  these  are  cockerel  chicks  ca- 
ponized  at  the  age  of  two  to  four 
weeks.  The  operation  at  this  early 
age  is  successful  if  one  has  small  in¬ 
struments  and  is  sufficiently  adept 
at  the  surgery.  More  feed  is  required 
to  rear  a  capon  because  it  is  kept 
longer  and  to  a  heavier  weight  than 
a  caponette.  On  an  efficiency  basis,  it 
is  estimated  that  it  takes  six  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  one  pound  of 
capon.  A  caponette,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  produced  at  an  efficien¬ 
cy  level  of  about  four  pounds  of  feed 
for  one  pound  of  liveweight. 

The  efficiency  ratio  is  not  the 
only  factor  that  should  receive  con¬ 
sideration.  A'  real  capon  can  be 
finished  off  largely  on  a  grain  diet, 
but  a  caponette  needs  a  growing 
ration  right  up  to  the  time  it  is 
sold.  Judging  by  1953  prices,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  have  had 
some  real  capons  for  sale  from  Oc¬ 
tober  through  January,  then  some 
caponettes  available  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  The  production 
of  real  capons  for  sale  in  the  Spring 
or  early  Summer  would  be  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  as  they  would  have  to  be 
grown  completely  indoors  during  the 
Winter;  this  would  make  it  more 
expensive  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  man  who  has  plenty  of 
farm  land  on  which  capons  can 
range  in  the  Fall  caff  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  them  cheaper  than  one  who  has 
to  keep  them  in  confinement  and 
buy  all  the  feed.  For  the  man  with 
limited  acreage,  the  production  of 
caponettes  is  probably  more  advis¬ 
able.  C.  S.  Platt 


At  the  Delmarva  Chicken  Festival 


At  the  recent  seventh  annual 
Delmarva  Chicken  Festival  in  George¬ 
town.  Del.,  Miss  Barbara  Eschenburg 
of  Berlin,  Md.<,  zvas  named  Miss 
Delmarva.  1954.  In  the  National 
Chicken  Cooking  Contests  held  at 
the  Festival,  Mrs.  Anne  Barczeivski 
of  Newark ,  Del.,  was  crowned  Queen 
of  the  senior  chicken  cooks;  Charles 
Voorhees,  Jr.  of  West  Trenton,  N.  J. 
was  chosen  King  of  the  junior  cooks. 
The  Festival  is  held  each  year  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  consumption  of  chicken. 
The  Delmarva  Peninsula  —  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  —  pro¬ 
duces  some  150,000,000  chickens  a 
year;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  poultry  areas  in  the 
zoorld. 

Robert  J.  Bennett,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


17,  1954 
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EFFICIENT 


REMEMBER;  Your 
feed  cost  represents 
two- thirds  of  the 
total  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  eggs.  It  pays 
to  choose  your  feed 
wisely!  Feed  Wirth- 
more  Hi-Ener-G 
Layer  and  compare. 

For  further  infor¬ 
mation  see  your 
Wirthmore  Dealer 
or  write: 


Wirthmore  Feeds,  Malden  48,  Mass. 
Wirthmore  Feed  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


POULTS  MEAD0WBR00K  DUCKLINGS 

PA.  -  U.-S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BELTSVILLE  W.  POULTS  Direct  U.S.D.A.  — 63^ 
IMPERIAL  MAM.  PEKIN  Ducklings  $28.00-100 
MEADOWBROOK  PLTY  FARM,  Richfield  II,  P*. 


DUCKLINGS:  GIANT  PEKINS  $28-100.  WHITE  &. 
FAWN  RUNNERS  $30.  ROUENS,  BUFFS,  CHICKS. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved  —  Blood  Tested  —  New  Hampshires.  The 
finest  Commercial  Breed.  Year  round  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


tjeocofid  _ 

WhiteRocks 


“$/#C£/898" 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Straight  Run  Only  $15.  PER  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 


Our  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest  averaged  4.7 
lbs.  at  10  wks.  —  were  second  heaviest  entire  test  — 
4th  highest  in  all-around  quality.  These  chicks  (a 
random  sample  from  our  10,000  breeders)  are  the  same 
quality  our  customers  receive.  Order  now  for  Broilers, 
Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs  or  Market  Eggs. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


-  GUINEAS  - - 

WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS,  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29. 
28c  each:  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Dill  I  CT^  w-  Le9  ’  Pure  Babcock  8  to  20  wks. 
I  U  W  L  U  I  w  Will  vaccinate  and  deliver  quantity. 
WM.  KROUT’S  SONS,  BOX  N,  CHALFONT,  PA. 


New  Hampshires.  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR,  PA. 


Hl^WINNING  Egg&Broiler 

STRAIN  WENE  CHICKS 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  X.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver  . 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids,  I 
other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest-winning  Silver  &  | 

^  Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver  ' 

Barred:  new  HEAVY  WHITEcrnss. 

Other  meat  developments.  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS,  BOX  G-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  From  Quality 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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no  wowm  roues  nave 

about  these  exclusive  designs  in 


CH/XS7MAS  CARPS 


SEND  NO  MONEY-JUS!  MAIL  THIS 


CDCC1  28  TOP  FAVORITES 

■  1%  C  C  •  All  Different — No  Two  Alike 

Everybody — friends  and  neighbors — even 
strangers — -“fall  in  love”  with  these  new,  ex¬ 
clusive  Christmas  Card  designs.  And  no 
wonder!  They’re  different.  They’re  brand 
new!  They  include  the  finest  Religious,  Hu¬ 
morous,  Artistic  and  Business  Christmas 
Cards  —  Printed,  Embossed,  and  Die-Cut. 
And  even  with,  sender's  name  printed  on 
every  one,  these  new  kinds  of  cards  sell  for 
only  3c  each!  No  wonder  you  can  make 
good  money  in  spare  time  just  showing  them 
to  your  friends  and  neighbors!  Only  50  orders 
can  bring  you  more  than  $60  in  cash  prof¬ 
its  by  our  amazing  Double-Up  Profit  Plan. 


just  showing  them  to  your  friends 


DON’T  SEND  A  PENNY  .  .  . 
Coupon  Brings  Everything 

There  is  no  charge  for  these  28  samples. 
Nothing  to  pay- — now  or  at  any  other  time 
—  so  let  us  hear  from  you  right  away.  All 
you  do  is  mail  the  coupon.  By  return  mail 
we’ll  send  the  28  Free  cards;  our  big  Color 
Catalog  that  shows  scores  of  other  items; 
and  will  include  a  Special  Get-Acquainted 
Gift  Offer  PLUS  the  wonderful  Box  Assort¬ 
ments  (on  approval)  that  you  can  make 
money  on  at  once.  Don’twait.  Mail  coupon 
right  now  .  .  .  before  you  forget. 
GENERAL  CARD  CO.,  Dept.  0000 
1300  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  7,  III. 


You’ll  Receive  Everything  You  Need 
to  Make  Extra  Money  Every  Week 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  we’ll  send  28  of 
these  exciting  new  cards  —  all  different  — 
and  all  absolutely  free.  Along  with  these 
FREE  cards,  you’ll  receive  everything  else 
you  need  to  make  lots  of  quick  cash  for  your 
self,  your  church  or  your  club.  And  we’U 
show  you  how  you  can  make  this  extra 
money  every  week  between  now  and  Christ¬ 
mas!  The  28  cards  you’ll  receive  are  in  full 
color,  the  most  popular  designs  ever  created. 


GENERAL  CARO  CO.,  Dept.  167-1  | 

1300  W.  Jackson,  Chicago  7,  III.  ■ 

Please  send  me  the  28  Christmas  Cards  FREE  J 
with  NewColor  Catalog  and  completeinstruc-  I 
tions  for  making  a  lot  of  Christmas  money  tak-  | 
ing  orders  full  or  spare  time.  I  pay  nothing  for  ■ 
these  28  cards  now  or  ever.  Also  send  Box  As-  | 
sortments  on  approval  that  f  can  sell  for  cash.  , 


Name 


Address. 


ity  . . . . ....y.on e _ State. 


ondvofe*" 


o*foer 

yO«r 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa* 
tiom  or  write;  Dept.  R-65,  310  State  Street/ 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  Bf  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


- FANFOLD  PHOTOS..  - — 

Now  by  Mai!  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En 
largements  in  Album  Form  All 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100, 


for  35c  Coin. 
ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


IE  MOWER  YOU 
WANT  AT  A 
PRICE  YOU 
CAN  AFFORD! 


ft’s  a 

VETTER! 


Compare  with  any  other  .  .  .  here’s  everything  you 
want,  including  LOW  PRICE  —  only  $139.50  (plus 
freight).  Mows  fence  rows,  fields,  and  grass  .  .  . 
heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  21"  swath  . . .  powered 
by  dependable  3HP  engine.  SELF-PROPELLED 
UNIT  (available  at  extra  cost)  has  positive  traction 
chain  drive  —  CANNOT  SLIP  IN  WET  GRASS. 


YETTER 

DISC  COULTER  J0I 

Makes  your  plow  pull  up  to 
40%  easier  .  .  .  speeds  up 
plowing  .  .  .  puts  more  of 
your  tractor  power  to  work. 

Slicing  action  cuts  and 
covers  trash  .  .  .  gives  you 
cleaner  plowing.  Thousands 
in  use.  WRITE  FOR 
FACTS. 

YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  318  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930“ 


CHUNK  FURNACE 

CONOMICAL 

tfcrustsru;^€eat' 

JO  FUEL  WASTE 
ASY  TO  CLEAN 

Rumu, 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

842  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  1,  D.  C. 


PRESSURE  SPRAYER 

Here's  the  world  famous.  Burmos  All-Purpose  Pressure  Sprayer. 
Imported  from  England.  1001  uses  for  garden,  home,  farm,  hotel, 
hospital,  kennel,  hatchery,  garage.  Ideal  for  spraying  fertilizers, 
insecticides,  deodorants,  disinfectants,  oil,  etc.  Lightu  eight, 
precision  built  of  highly  polished  solid  brass  to  Last  a  Lifetime. 
Holds  full  quart.  Will  not  corrode.  Adjustable  nozzle  for  power¬ 
ful  fog  or  jet  spray.  Simple  to  operate:  a  few  strokes  on  auto¬ 
matic  "pump  builds  up  lasting  pressure.  Simply  touch  lever  for 
continuous  spray.  Makes  wonderful  Gift.  No  C.O.D.’s.  please. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

Only  $9.95  postpaid 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

WILBUR  IMPORTS,  Inc. 

406  COMMONWEALTH  AVE.,  Dept.  RY-3.  BOSTON  15,  MASS. 


An  advertisement  appeared  in 
some  of  the  papers  urging  one  to 
raise  chinchillas  in  spare  time,  in  a 
basement,  garage  or  even  an  extra 
room;  stating  that  chinchillas  are 
clean  and  odorless,  and  easy  to  raise. 
The  concerns  promise  to  help  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  animals  and  show  how 
substantial  profits  can  be  made.  We 
are  interested.  What  do  you  advise? 

New  York  A  Reader 

At  this  time  we  are  not  recom¬ 
mending  the  venture  except  as  a 
hobby.  There  are  many  concerns 
selling  chinchillas.  They  make  al¬ 
luring  promises  of  the  profits  to  be 
made,  with  a  prediction  that  chin¬ 
chilla  fur  will  rival  mink.  Much  of 
the  advertising  and  literature  refer 
to  buy-back  plans  and  these  we  never 
recommend  under  any  circumstances. 
They  make  many  excuses  why  they 
cannot  buy  back  the  progeny.  If  one 
is  raising  the  animals  they  are  better 
off  to  find  their  own  market  for 
them.  There  is  no  great  demand  at 
this  time  for  the  fur.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  at  a  recent  auction  prices  for 
chinchilla  skins  went  from  $175  per 
skin  to  $11  apiece  within  an  hour 
and  a  half.  There  were  almost  100 
chinchilla  breeders  from  all  over  the 
nation  watching  the  bidding  by  about 
200  buyers.  There  were  some  breed¬ 
ers  who  had  paid  from  $750  to 
$1,000  for  an  animal.  Some  have  paid 
more.  The  hope  was  that  chinchilla 
fur  would  compete  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  with  mink,  but  the  time  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  ripe  for  it  as  yet.  We  still 
do  not  recommend  the  buy-back  plan 
and  for  those  who  are  in  the  business 
only  time  will  tell  whether  they  will 
make  a  profit.  Those  who  sell  the 
ainmals  are  evidently  doing  best  at 
the  present  time. 

Please  tell  me  if  this  insurance 
policy  is  safe?  It  is  so  inexpensive 
that  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  not 
satisfactory.  Will  thank  you  for  your 
advice.  w.  r. 

New  York 

An  insurance  policy  should  not  be 
measured  by  its  cheapness.  When 
one  buys  cheap  articles,  that  is  what 
he  will  get.  Insurance  must  be  bought 
for  protection.  “Cheap”  insurance  de¬ 
notes  limitations  in  the  protection 
offered.  The  company  referred  to, 
Automobile  Owner’s  Safety  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  has  a  considerable 
number  of  limitations  in  their 
policies,  which  may  nullify  the  ex¬ 
pected  protection.  It  is  not  licensed 
in  New  York.  We  have  not  approved 
the  policy  for  our  readers. 

You  certainly  are  contributing  a 
wonderful  service  for  those  who  take 
the  time  to  write  and  ask  you.  I  have 
lost  a  dollar  at  various  times,  but 
when  I  started  subscribing  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  “The  Publisher’s 
Desk”,  I  decided  that  some  day  your 
service  would  be  called  upon.  Let 
me  thank  you  again  for  permitting 
me  to  do  so.  mrs.  h.  d. 

Without  the  appreciation  of  our 
readers  we  could  not  carry  on  this 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
them,  and  we  gladly  give  what  infor¬ 
mation  and  help  we  can. 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if 
these  papers  are  any  good.  If  not, 
please  throw  them  in  the  waste 
basket.  If  I  should  keep  them,  I  will 
pay  return  postage.  I  thank  you.  I 
am  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper. 

New  Hampshire  mrs.  h.  d.  r. 

The  enclosures  were  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  Phelps  Publishing 
Company.  The  concern  went  out  of 
business  many  years  ago  and  the 
stock  certificates  were  worthless,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  stock¬ 
holders. 


I  would  appreciate  very  much  if 
you-  could  advise  me  if  the  Freeze- 
Rite  Inc.  is  a  reliable  firm.  We  pur¬ 
chased  a  United  Freezer  from  them 
along  with  their  No.  3  Food  Plan 
(first  order).  The  freezer  is  a  double 
door  upright  in  a  grey  finish;  very 
nice  looking;  no  complaints  against 
the  freezer,  but  I  cannot  speak  as 
well  about  its  contents.  I  prepared  a 
green  vegetable  for  dinner  one  even¬ 
ing  only  to  discover  it  was  sour.  I 
telephoned  the  company  my  com¬ 
plaint  and  was  informed  the  balance 
of  the  food  would  be  picked  up  and 
replaced  as  soon  as  someone  was  in 
my  area.  No  one  showed  up,  so  I 
tried  contacting  them  by  telephone 
again  and  found  their  telephones  had 
been  discontinued.  The  salesman’s 
telephone  is  also  disconnected.  My 
decision  to  date  is  not  to  re-order 
from  them  should  I  be  approached 
by  a  salesman  representing  them. 
Am  I  wrong?  e.  r. 

New  York 

The  experience  gives  no  encour¬ 
agement  to  deal  further  with  the 
concern.  We  have  not  received  a 
reply  from  them  up  to  this  writing 
but  the  information  comes  to  us  that 
they  went  bankrupt.  This  has  not 
been  confirmed,  but  in  view  of  this 
experience,  we  fear  there  will  be  no 
redress  for  our  reader.  The  plan 
seems  to  involve  paying  for  your 
prices  from  the  dealer.  To  have  the 
freezer  by  buying  food  at  wholesale 
goods  spoil  is  no  temptation  to  re¬ 
order.  There  have  been  many  dis¬ 
appointments  from  this  method,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  look  into  the  offers 
made  before  signing  any  contract. 

For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  your  paper.  You  are  doing 
a  wonderful  job  in  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  column.  I  must  tell  you  how 
easily  and  simply  I  was  removed 
from  the  lists  of  those  companies 
sending  unsolicited  items.  Over  the 
past  four  years  I  have  received  many 
items,  medals,  fountain  pens,  neck¬ 
ties,  books  of  labels  and  little  tags 
with  my  car  license  number  printed 
on  them.  None  of  those  envelopes 
or  packages  contained  a  return 
envelope  or  stamp.  I  simply  stored 
all  the  items  in  a  box  and  put  it 
away  for  over  a  year,  then  burned 
all  the  contents.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  companies  sent  me  a  letter  re¬ 
ferring  to  their  unsolicited  article 
and  requesting  it’s  return  if  not 
wanted.  However,  none  of  them  en¬ 
closed  a  return  envelope  or  stamp. 

I  notice  now  that  I  have  apparently 
been  dropped  from  the  sucker  list, 
as  none  of  those  items  have  arrived 
in  over  a  year.  I  would  gladly  send 
the  articles  back,  but  refuse  ito  use 
my  own  envelopes  and  stamps  to  re¬ 
turn  articles  that  I  definitely  did  not 
order.  One  has  many  charities  and 
organizations  to  donate  to,  and  I  try 
to  help  all  those  I  can  financially. 
While  I’m  on  the  subject,  here  is 
my  advice  on  “Chain  Letters.”  Burn 
or  destroy  them  instantly.  You’ll  be 
amazed  how  soon  your  name  goes  off 
those  lists.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  a  'fine 
paper.  mrs.  b.  c.  h. 

New  York 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  this 
suggestion.  We  should  help  when 
and  where  we  can,  but  postal  regu¬ 
lations  do  not  require  unordered 
merchandise  to  fie  returned,  nor  to 
be  paid  for.  They  suggest  storing  foi 
a  reasonable  period -until  an  agent  o 
the  company  calls  for  it. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  wit 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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The  spirit  of  compromise  unex¬ 
pectedly  carried  the  day  in  the  House 
and,  as  this  was  written,  it  appeared 
the  Senate  would  also  approve  flexi¬ 
bility  in  price  supports  between  82 y2 
and  90  per  cent  of  parity  for  1955, 
with  the  full  administration-re¬ 
quested  75-90  per  cent  range  there¬ 
after. 

More  in  doubt  was  a  provision  in 
the  House  bill  which  would  return 
dairy  support  levels  to  80  per  cent  of 
parity  between  Sept.  1,  1954,  and 
April  1,  1955,  with  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  during  the  two  following 
years  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  taken  into  account  feed  and 
other  production  costs  '  in  setting 
dairy  supports.  This  provision,  it  is 
believed,  would  keep  dairy  props  at 
least  at  80  per  cent  until  April  1, 
1957. 

Acceptance  of  the  82% -90  per 
cent  provision  by  the  Senate  would 
make  granting  of  the  House  dairy 
support  levels  more  likely.  The.  chief 
factor  thus  far  in  the  legislative 
path  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  threat  of  a  veto.  The 
administration  would  likely  accept 
the  dairy  amendment  in  order  to  get 
so  much  of  the  rest  of  its  program. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  and  al¬ 
most  surely  as  it  will  pass  the  Senate 
about  the  time  this  issue  reaches 
subscribers,  the  overall  farm  bill 
contains  almost  everything  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wants  and  very  little  it 
does  not  want.  Under  the  adminis¬ 
tration-requested  provision  for  set¬ 
ting  aside  $2.5  billion  of  present 
stored  farm  surpluses,  it  would  not 
be  likely  that  support  levels  would 
be  set  much  under  82%  per  cent  of 
parity  on  any  of  the  “basic”  com¬ 
modities  for  which  the  bill  makes 
82y2  per  cent  a  “floor”  during  1955. 

The  House  bill  contains  authority 
for  subsidy  payments  to  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  and  authority  to  prop  wool 
by  this  method  up  to  110  per  cent  of 
parity.  It  contains  authority,  in  the 
case  of  dairy  products,  to  support 
prices  through  direct  payments 
either  to  plants  or  dairy  farmers. 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  *has 
promised  to  make  an  effort  to  gain 
authority  in  the  Senate  bill  for  sup¬ 
port  of  dairy  prices  through  pur¬ 
chase  of  whole  milk.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  chairman  de¬ 


plores  the  fact  that  processors  do  not 
pass  along  the  full  support  price  to 
dairy  farmers,  and  believes  that  sup¬ 
port  through  whole  milk  purchases 
or  subsidies  would  cure  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

*  *  *  =H  * 

Two  bombshells  hit  on  the  first 
day  of  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  first  was 
the  President’s  request  for  another 
$1.5  billion  of  borrowing  power  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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dropped  by  an  unprecedented  four 
per  cent  between  mid-May  and  r 
June. 

The  President’s  request  was  air„„ 
at  dramatizing  the  administration  be 
lief  that  present  90  per  cent  oi 
parity  supports  can  result  in  storage 
of  as  much  as  $10  billion  in  farm 
surpluses  by  the  time  that  this  year’s 
crops  are  accounted  for. 

House  advocates  of  continued  high 
price  supports  were  unable  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  price  drop.  Both  the 
usual  backers  of  high  supports  and 
those  who  back  the  administration’s 
75-90  per  cent  range  appeared  tirec 
of  the  wrangling  and  the  threats  anc 
promises  concerning  a  veto,  anc 
therefore  decided  to  come  to  an 
agreement. 

Legislation  has  already  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  both  chambers  to  give 
the  CCC  a  raise  to  $10  billion  in 
borrowing  authority,  the  second  raise 
this  year.  As  to  the  price  report,  the 
fall  in  hog  prices  was  cited  as  the 
main  blame  for  the  slip  in  U.  S.  aver¬ 
age  farm  prices,  although  there  were 
lower  prices  for  cattle,  commercial 
vegetables  and  wheat.  Cotton,  corn, 
some  fruit,  and  potato  prices  im¬ 
proved  during  the  month. 

Nation  wide  average  for  all  farm 
products  showed  farmers  getting 
only  88  per  cent  of  parity,  comparec 
to  91  per  cent  a  month  earlier  anc 
93  per  cent  a  year  ago;  the  88  per 
cent  was  the  lowest  since  March, 
1941.  The  prices  of  things  farmers 
must  buy  dropped  a  little  less  than 
one  per  cent  during  the  month,  to 
stand  less  than  three  per  cent  under 
the  all-time  high  of  May,  1952.  On 
the  other  hand,  prices  of  the  farm 
products  farmers  sell  were  over  21 
per  cent  below  the  record  high  of 
February,  1951.  As  of  June  15,  1954, 
farm  prices  stood  four  per  cent  be¬ 
low  June  15,  1953,  while  prices  farm¬ 
ers  pay  for  things  they  buy  during 
the  same  period  have  increased  more 
than  1%  per  cent.  Harry  Lando 
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3  PLANTS  $1.00  —  7  PLANTS  $2.00 
State  Inspected,  My  Choice,  All  Different 
...  _  „  MRS.  ELLA  WILSON 

301  DIVISION  ST.,  NO.  TONAWANDA,  N  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser- 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  * 


18!L.,AC.FE  dairy  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
Ii0ac!l,  f>oot!  7-room  house,  large 
«c?srin.  b?rn*  buildings  in  excellent  condition, 
$JohnsontecUy,  f[ra^ed‘  Werts  Real  Estate,' 

203  ACRE  bare  farm,  near  Windsor,  IT  Y~ 
-Droorne  Co. ,  good  8 -room  house,  large  dairy 
City  ’  n’°y’  terms-  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 

212  ACRE  farm,  Colesville,  Broome  Co  N  Y 

<si  9’nnn0m=t^2Uae  drive  through  dairy  barn, 
$12,000  stocked  and  equipped,  $8,000  bare 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

78  ACRE^t  farm,  Finger  Lakes  arejg  near 
Ithaca,  New  York,  8-room  house,  basement 
dairy  barn,  other  buildings,  $11,000  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  S 


N.  Y.  and  P enna.  P otato  Meetings 
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N.  Y,  Fototo  Field  Day 
On  August1  5 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Field 
Lay— a  big  event  of  the  year  for 
not  only  large  but  small  growers  as 
well  — wm  be  held  on  Thursday, 
August  5,  at  the  William  Meyer  farm 
in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.  The  site  is  on 
ffoute  78  between  Gainesville  and 
Hermitage  in  Wyoming  County. 

William  Meyer  grows  85  to  90 
acres  of  potatoes  on  his  205-acre 
farm.  In  addition  he  has  16  acres  of 
oats,  34  acres  of  wheat,  30  acres  of 
nay,  and  30  acres  of  sweet  corn. 

J-  B.  Ketcham  of  Wyoming  County, 
general  chairman  of  the  21st  Annual 
jield  Day,  said  that  growers  will 
nave  an  opportunity  to  see  an  un¬ 
usually  large  display  of  modern 
;frm  equipment.  Some  50  manufact- 
,lers  and  dealers  will  exhibit  and 
nemonstrate  equipment  necessary  to 
run  a  farm. 

A  special  program  is  being  plan- 
hi  *  lor  the  ladies.  Demonstration 
P  °ts  by  Cornell  to  show  some  16 
ew  Potato  varieties  and  disease 
ontrol,  a  potato-peeling  contest,  se¬ 
ction  and  crowning  of  the  Empire 
h  h  f  ^ota*°  Queen,  educational  ex- 
Hs,  demonstrations  on  spraying, 
-one  removal,  and  pasture  renova- 
on  are  a  few  highlights  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

17,  1954 


Mr.  Ketcham  pointed  out  that  fly 
ing  farmers  are  welcome  and  landing 
facilities  will  be  available  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Field  Day  site. 

In  case  of  rain,  the  Field  Day  will 
be  held  the  following  day,  August  6. 

J.  B.  K. 


Pofrafo  Days  in  Penna. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  Association,  Inc.,  will 
hold  its  annual  potato  field  days  at 
Potato  City  (between  Galeport  and 
Coudersport)  on  July  28  and  29. 
Some  5,000  growers,  families  and 
friends  interested  in  the  production 
of  potatoes  are  expected  to  attend 
the  events.  Scheduled  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  demonstrations  of  new 
farm  equipment,  a  tour  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  farm,  display  of  new 
potato  varieties  and  a  pageant  de¬ 
picting  the  history  of  the  co-op.  The 
annual  good-time  fashion  show,  song 
festival,  barbeque,  watermelon  cut, 
horse  shoe  pitching,  potato  picking 
contest,  stone  picking  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  the  coronation  of  the 
potato  queen  are  also  again  planned. 
An  enjoyable  and  informative  two- 
day  visit  is  predicted  for  those  who 
attend  these  fine  field  days  at  the 
resort  hotel  and  the  experimental 
farm  high  in  Potter  County,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 

SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. 

WASSAIC  State  School:  Male  and  female 
attendants,  18  years  or  over,  $2,616  to 
$3,581  per  year  less  maintenance  (six  days 
per  week).  For  information,  write  Director. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York 

WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
wassaic,  N.  Y. 

EXbiukieinhjed  Gardener:  Some  driving  and 
usual  estate  work.  Immediate  opening. 
Three  room  unfurnished  cottage  with  re¬ 
frigerator,  stove,  oil  burner.  Write  in  detail 
experience,  age,  references,  background,  size 
2*  family  and  salary  expected.  BOX  3908, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Houseworker  under  40,  1-family 
house,  two  adults.  Your  own  room  and  bath, 

flO5Old80^ystW^reoo^ynMril;  ^  Rosenb-g. 

WAN  led  :  Man  to  take  charge  picking  crew 
J7hr?ei.  Persons  on  mushroom  farm  North- 
Westchester  County.  Most  picking  in  cave, 
some  in  buildings..  Looking  for  man  of  good 
industrious,  responsible,  previous 
mushroom  experience  desirable  but  not  neces- 
,sary-  Starting  pay  $170  plus  board,  lodging 
with  prospect  increases.  Can  take  only  single 
man  now  but  may  have  married  accommo- 
Yorker  available  iater-  BOX  4005,  Rural  New 

2!“L!,crhO«OS<,"goSr0-  E- 

WORKINCi  manager  with  son  of  working  age 
ivr^atnled  uPst,ate  New  York  dairy  fa?m 

or  Sstala!vaUo4‘h?Und  farm.e,r’  either  share  basis 

«»P.‘  "*i fffnT' L!nk™,1ii,Sr„  ’fitf, 

otSSSt  N  Y-  “ 

1V1rrmrto^.AriEL)  ?°MRle  °r  elderly  man  on  small 
modem  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  Light 

roomek|nriinSloafnd  gardening.  Comfortable 

reference!.  BOX2  sf^R^ral ' V^.and 

HOU«EKEEpER:  Mature  woman  to  assist 

country  C°S?m?ui0n^  ln^Pare  elderly  lady  in 

country.  Simple  cooking.  Good  wages  All 

CannVaanenNeSYReply  Sydney  R^lmith! 

cgarreeen?f°U^wae?sd  |!^?sn 
K^aff^broo^1^^001  "ear  M^drt: 

I^^b?SEKii;EiJER:  30-40  for  man  alone  on  small 
dairy  farm.  Protestant.  State  age  height 
weight,  nationality,  salary,  experience  etc’ 
Rreferably  a  widow  with  child  or  two  that 
would  appreciate  a  good  home-  no  smoking- 
Yorker1  interview-  BOX  °4000,  RuraTS 

w£NrTED:  Director  student  household  iobs 

Educational  Boarding  School,  Putnev  vt 

>Vo,ma,n  as  housekeeper  for  family 
year  th0id  ’  danl^w8  serai-invalid  wife  and  14 
needed1  T  i™  d  f  No  hursmg  experience 

rSSae?'  References  required  T  M 

Johnston,  College  Hill,  Clinton  N  v 

u./“u  £f_  °ae  who  believes  the  best  way  to 
earn  big  commissions  is  to  render  too  spr- 

into  rea<lW?3-aSt  3nd  pr°sPects,  and  want  to  get 
.  real  estate  as  a  business  and  not  as  a 
write  for  test  questions.  New  York 
§vd  ^ ew  England  only;  strictly  commission 
Free  coaching,  supplies,  advertising  if 

Chester',  N0UIHEfTS  Rea!ty-  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 

WANTED.  Housekeeper  and  between  the  age 
Maryland?  PP  y  t0  B°X  362'  Chestertown 

Wm?t?e^Dor,W2srnkmg  partaer  (with  25  “head 
caxtie;  on  250  acre  dairy  farm  rpr^traiitr 

anCf?%d’  w'th  two  complete  set  of  buildings 
tmd  farming  machinery.  All  meadows  alfalfa 
or  birdsfoot.  BOX  4006.  RurM  New  Yorker3 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MILK  route  wanted:  To  haul  milk  from 

3826fmR5ral0NewrYorkSerate  d6tailS  tC  BOX 

'  ba  BC?Xg39h. 

■  Hand  or  machine;  American'  ’’8- 
Eagst  153  rIt!r  Bronx,  NUdfigC  CarI  Lahm-’  397 

I?-iediieag+ed  couple ;  no  drinking;' 
caretaker6  ete  «fii?nt‘  Desu'e  part  time  as 
Rvfral  New  Ybrklr  y  unimportant.  BOX  4003, 

CARE  1  AKER  married,  age  38,  desires  do- 

nanceemB86xa4004?aKl  New mainte' 

BOY,  over  16  reliable,  likes  animals  wants 
Yorker. W  ’  Summer‘  BOX  4008,  Rur’al  New 

■Jnanf  •  age  47,  wants  permanent 

position.  Experienced  poultryman  and  car- 
pe«.ter-  Also  concrete  and  creamery  wwk 

Rural  reNewnYorke!aSOnabJe  Salary‘  BGX  4009’ 

Y9HXG  woman’.  agricultural  school  graduate 

desires  responsible  position  with  veterinarian 
i°^iiri\ate  +ke  ^nelo  ExPerienced  with  dogs  and 
large  livestock.  Separate  living  quarters  for 

RurafnNe^Yorkaerghter  preferred-  BOX  4011, 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 

R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

280  ACRE  stocked  farm,  edge  of  Broome 

4nC2+UiTyvl  N-  .Vlllage.  modern  8-room  house, 
40  stanchion  dairy  barn;  $22,500.  Werts  Reai 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

A?RE  s.tocked  dairy  farm,  Cortland  Co., 
vlooTi’  T3!”  £lolLs,e  and  three  tenant  houses, 
farm  d  eln  nnn’-  hl?hly  Productive  and  profitable 

Johnson^CRy,’  N^y5'  WertS  ReaI  Estate' 

WANTED;  Within  50  mile  radius  New  York 
City  house  with  small  acreage,  unrestricted 

3705,  bRurdaingNelfrYgoerkeS^ed  laboratory'  BOX 
VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi- 
rwtffka  lo8ated  between  Binghamton  and 
Ta5rtia(ld.'  ]Xe}v  York,  real  estate  consists  of 
large  lot,  2-story  store  building,  good  8-room 
house,  all  improvements.  Werts  Real  Estate. 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 

WINDHAM,  N.  Y.:  Summer  home,  13  rooms 
and  a  large  enclosed  porch,  furnished.  In 
the  cool  Catskills.  Beautiful  view,  2200  ft. 
elevation.  78  acres.  Further  information  upon 
request.  BOX  4007,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ON  account  health  reasons,  am  offering  my 
two  farms  priced  for  quick  sale.  One  fuilv 
equipped  poultry  farm  71  acres;  1,250  laying 
capacity,  electrified;  running  water,  brooding 
facilities  for  1,400.  Dwelling  with  five  large 
rooms;  modern  conveniences,  attached  garage, 
on  Route  79;  Greyhound  and  school  bus  ser¬ 
vice.  17  miles  east  of  Ithaca.  $7,500;  terms. 
Furniture  $400  optional.  Also  nearby  8-rconi 
£?,USiel  baith’  electric  and  2-story  hen  house 
for  1,000  layers.  i\2  acres.  Grand  view.  Suit- 
for  summer  home  or  retirement.  $3,500. 
For  particulars,  write  George  Wright,  one 
mile  east  of  Richford.  N.  Y. 

SELLING  village  home,  garden,  like  rent 
Details.  Perry.  Bnerhill  2,  Pa. 

2°«  ACRE  fa rm,  Shoreham,  Vermont:  38  head 
cattle,  tools,  on  Lake  Champlain.  Good  camp 
site.  Near  ferry  to  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  Owner 
yy .  F.  Rocque,  So.  Hero,  Vermont. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey,  five  rooms,  bath’ 
screened  porch;  electric,  telephone,  gas,  oil 
b%d  hot  writer  heat  with  domestic  hot  water 
supply.  Two  wells  with  electric  pumps.  84  ft 
by  28  in.  greenhouse,  hot  water  heat,  oil 
w!+nv:rti  serv*ce  building;  2-car  garage;  200  new 
trrk sa?h,  Steam-Fio  soil  sterilizer;  rotary 
wiV'  Smah  barn ;  hen  house.  One  and  one- 
haif  acres.  BOX  4002,  Rural  New  Yorker 

30  ACRE  orchard,  mostly  MclFtosh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  10  miles  from  Burlington.  Fully 
equipped;  sprayer,  tractor,  packing  house 
12  000  hifihLT16,  conveyors,  etc.  10,000  to 

a lv,0  *  teshel  annual  production.  Write: 
Albert  Thompson,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 

MOTEL:  Cement  block,  12  units,  12  baths' 
north  Florida  Highway  17,  Florida.  Modern 
furniture.  Built  ’51;  $25,000.  Exchange  for  New 

BoxeVrBo^S.  PFri°o?fdrly-  Ch3rIeS  WarrCT- 

277  ACRES.  95  tillage,  modern  buildings  and 
dalb^^sSq^nn-  51q  -nn  ad’  v,maSing  500  Quarts 
Sprin'gfitfdT  Mass°°  Ge°rge  CoilesTe;' 

FIVE  acre  farm  with  souvenir  and  gift  shorr 
two  houses,  barn,  workshop  etc  $80  ooo' 
Musall,  75  Ringwood  Ave.,  Midvale.  N.  J.’  ' 


RENT  or  sale:  150  acre  dairy  farm  two 
houses,  Ulster  County.  Phil  Bottone  88 

Attorney  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOODWORKING  plant  and  sawmill  in  north- 
W^st  Massachusetts  on  8^2  acres,  equipped 
Hlmber>  furniture  dimension^  phmk 
gram  turnings,  pallets,  etc.  Two  small  dry 
kilns;  steam  heat  and  electric  power  For  sale 
or  will  rent  to  responsible  party.  Burma  Road 

JerseyerCi?ymNanj’  B°X  39’  Bergen  Station. 


RESTAURANT  and  gas  pumps,  six  rooms 
living  quarters,  nine  acres;  $15,000.  Route 
dve  miles  from  Towanda,  Pa.  Write  E  W 
Tobin,  3  Walnut  St.,  Towanda.  Pa. 


17ik;^£RE^:  f1-11-.  farm  summer  home.  Large 

$4  950Sera<fheCi?mClty  availahle,  country  road; 
$4,950.  Cash.  100  acres  wooded  campsite  $950 
Edward  Savery,  Middlefield,  Mass 


GOOD  250  acre  beef  cattle  farm  with  five" 
Warwick , $^J  °°Y  Half  cash’  Emily  Vail,  Broker! 


Br-^Cattle-  farmi  287  acres-  Good  buildings.' 

lOO^arrpc:  vTSa  82  h£ad  cattle.  $35,000. 

in  G°T?d  buildings.  Equipment.  35  cows. 

T°  Reiters.  Equipment.  $26,000,  $10,000  down. 
Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

Nmonthf pENNA. :  Sell  or  rent  ($30 
cnm5>ntb)*  Old  house,  needs  much  repairs  and 
good  land.  Improved  road  Special 

get  tit leOUBnyPaifi i  apd  rent  120  months; 

get  title.  BOX  4015,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  100  acre  farm,  modernized  10-room 
house,  outbuildings,  brook,  woodlot  Putney 
Vermont.  BOX  4010,  Rural  New  V°rk<b-  ey' 


....  reai  esiaie  ana  Dusmesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York 


40  ACRE  farm,  Tioga  County,  New  York,  7- 
room  house,  furnace,  small  barn,  2-car 
garage,  convenient  to  county  seat;  $4,200 
$1,500  down;  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 


90  ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  good  basement 
barn,  blacktop  road,  near  Willet,  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  $4,500.  Werts  Real  Estate, 

Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


tiwn  New  Y^kBr°ker>  V/z  DoIson-  Middle- 

F  cam d a  H  you  like  plain  facts  about 
etc  farms.’  homes,  businesses, 

’  like  our  catalog.  All  sizes  and 

FfT?eR^iueW  -r?orko/>narJ?  New  England.  Fcur 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AY,E(5Y’®  ,<£,oldH1  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

prepaid  10HlbST  ?a2°  prePaid-  6°  lbs.  $7.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

PgallL n?rfd1bAcaneTu°ret  S  s^rP  |6f 

Nv!!rt-v0nfiy:  ,°UJ  famous  choice  clover.  New 
York  s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.55;  case  6-^s  $7  78- 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00-  2-60s  $i7: 
FOB  epm?US  Wildfl°wer  60  lbs.  $7  80;  60s 

.  .  -Pius  vanous  grades  for  bakeries  and 

A^Us^rial  sers.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire.  New  York. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

§P«GER„Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City" 
^fv  Y  »  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

VACATION:  Country  home,  kitchen  privileef's 

DRIFT  ROCK  Farm:  Family  boarders  bv 
Bfistol,’  Vermeont°0king-  Write:  Evelyn  Wyma^ 

!pp|sh|?aeu^ 

Fills,  f<jgdw  RYo!k'?5  °°  UP-  High  Acres-  S 

an°drddany 

Tmner^Centen^ain/3165'  MiSS  Hilda  Libby- 


miscellaneous 


WA5mF|DHugGh°ens~SWestr  Dawnport.WN1 
WANTED :  Automobile  before  1930,  old  cata- 
Conn  ’  ln‘  tlXeS’  Whltlock  Farm.  Bethany, 

WANTED:  Old  car]  built  before  1920 

hobby.  C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 
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Save  more  in  fuel  costs 

If  you  have  a  gasoline  tractor  in  the  3-4 
plow  class,  figure  your  fuel  bills  for 
the  past  year.  You  can  cut  these  fuel 
bills  in  half,  and  more,  with  the  Fordson 
Major  Diesel. 

Its  lugging  power  will  surprise  you! 

Lugging  power  that  far  surpasses  ordi¬ 
nary  tractors!  “Pulls  through  on  heavy 
loads — reduces  stalls  and  gear  shifting. 

More  hours  of  operation 
between  overhauls 

Tests  show  you  can  operate  this  tractor 
hundreds  more  hours  between  over¬ 
hauls.  Real  money -saving  durability! 

Six  speeds  forward,  two  reverse 

With  six  speeds  forward,  you  can  choose 
the  right  ground  speed  for  every  job, 
.while  the  engine  operates  in  its  most 
efficient  speed  range.  All  speeds  up 
to  15  m.p.h. 

Built-in  hydraulic  system 

Fingertip  control  of  rear  attached 
equipment.  Remote  cylinders  can  also 
be  quickly  attached  for  easy  control  of 
pull-behind  equipment. 


»V.'. 


v  ••  .  -  •;  ?,  v-  •  '•> 'A  •' 

FORD  TRACTOR  DEALERS 


,  for  the  first  time, 
a  3-4  plow  diesel  tractor  at  a  gasoline  tractor  price ! 


Once  again,  Ford  brings  lower  priced 
power  to  the  American  farm. 

This  time  it’s  a  new  3-4  plow  diesel 
tractor,  priced  hundreds  of  dollars 
below  other  diesel  tractors  in  its  power 
class.  Actually,  Ford’s  new  diesel 
tractor  is  priced  no  higher  than  many 
3-4  plow  gasoline  tractors  comparably 
equipped,  yet  this  new  diesel  saves 
hundreds  of  dollars  each  year  in  fuel 
costs  over  gasoline  tractors. 

The  lugging  power  and  all-around 
performance  of  the  new  Fordson  Major 


Diesel  is  so  outstanding  that  some  call 
it  sensational.  In  addition,  you  get  the 
convenience  and  work-saving  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  built-in  hydraulic  system, 
6-speed  transmission,  easy  automotive 
type  steering,  side-by-side  brake  pedals, 
powerful  12 -volt  starting  motor,  and 
many  more  advantages. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  more  depend¬ 
able,  lower  cost  tractor  power  in  the 
3-4  plow  class,  be  sure  to  see  the  new 
Fordson  Major  Diesel  Tractor.  Tractor 
and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Based,  Upon  Comparison  of  Suggested  List  Price  F.O.B.  Port  oj  Entry  and 
Published  Suggested  List  Prices  of  Competitive  Tractors  F.O.B.  Factory. 


Adjustable  tread  for  row  crop  work 

Wheel  tread  adjustable  from  52  to  72 
inches  (11  x  38  rear  tires). 


Priced  Sensationally  Low! 


JTHAC 


LIBRAKYi 


ALBERT  R.  MANN 
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Fun  in  Loyalsock  Creek 
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It’s  a  Good  Combination — 


*  Richard  E.  Stoner,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

This  is  the  interior  of  a  mushroom  house  converted  into  a  satisfactory  4,500-bird  summer  broiler  house.  The  cart  being  used  as  a  feed  wagon  for  the 
broilers  is  used  in  winter  mushroom  prodiiction.  The  house  and  the  plump,  well-grown  White  Rock  broilers  are  oivned  by  M.  W.  Horlacher  of 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


By  EARL  N.  MOORE 


USHROOM  growers,  like  some 
poultrymen,  are  learning  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  put  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket.  M.  W. 
Horlacher,  for  example,  a  large 
mushroom  grower  from  Ash¬ 
tabula,  Ohio,  is  combining  the  specialized 
mushroom  business  with  poultry  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  and  the  combination  is  working 
out  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  enterprise. 
Mushrooms  and  broilers  are  managed  well  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  farm. 


To  grow  mushrooms,  horse  manure  is  com¬ 
posted  and-  placed  with  soil  in  large  boxes; 
commercial  growers  use  tons  of  horse  manure 
each  year.  There  was  a  time  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days  when  good  quality  stable  manure 
could  be  obtained  in  every  community.  Now, 
however,  the  mushroom  grower  must  go  miles 
to  get  straw  bedding  from  riding  stables.  The 
small  quantity,  as  well  as  the  poor  quality,  has 
worked  a  hardship  upon  commercial  growers. 


Disposal  of  Litter  Is  a  Problem 

A  different  situation  exists  with  the  rapidly 
growing  poultry  industry.  The  removal  and 
proper  disposal  of  manure  as  litter  has  created 
a  difficult  problem.  To  be  sure,  farmers  with 
large  acreages  of  land  can  use  the  manure  to 
good  advantage  as  a  soil  builder — it  is  rich  in 
plant  food — and,  sometimes,  it  is  used  by  near¬ 
by  truck  growers  and  flower  gardeners;  but 
some  poultrymen  must  give  it  to  anyone  who 
will  furnish  the  labor  for  removing  it.  Growers 
are  forced  to  clean  their  own  houses  and  dump 
,  the  litter  wherever  possible.  It  creates  a  loss 
of  real  financial  worth,  unsightliness  and  a 
troublesome  fly  problem,  too. 

Both  mushroom  scientists  and  enterprising 
growers  like  Horlacher  have  discovered  the 
value  of  chicken  litter  as  a  constituent  of 
mushroom  compost.  Poultrymen  and  mush¬ 
room  growers  can  combine  their  efforts  and 
benefit  each  other.  An  abundance  of  poultry 


litter  can  be  obtained  by  mushroom  growers 
from  nearby  poultrymen  at  a  minimum  cost 
and  at  advantage  to  both. 

Poultry  Litter  Increases  Mushroom  Yields 

Mushroom  growers  may  wish  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  Horlacher  and  grow  broilers  as  a 
sideline.  Broiler  production  is  a  profitable 
enterprise  for  him  and  it  provides  him  also 
with  good  quality  litter  for  use  in  the  mush¬ 
room  plant.  He  can  manage  the  flock  so  that 
very  good  litter  is  obtained.  Horlacher  claims 
that  ground  corn  cobs  provide  one  of  the  best 
compost  materials  for  growing  mushrooms. 
Poultrymen  find  that  ground  corn  cobs  make 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  materials  for 
chicken  litter.  Due  probably  to  the  high  vita¬ 
min  B-complex  and. nitrogen  content,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  mushrooms  on  the  poultry  manure 
compost  is  increased  over  that  from  the  use 
of  straight  stable  manure  and  soil. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Hoffman,  research  worker  in  mush¬ 
room  production  at  the  Ohio  Station,  has  re¬ 
ported  that  vitamin  B-complex  increases  mush¬ 
room  yields.  He  reports  that  the  general  in¬ 
creases  from  the  addition  of  B-complex  vita¬ 
mins  are:  for  niacin,  29.4  per  cent;  for  panto¬ 
thenic  acid,  16.6  per  cent;  for  thiamin,  13.5  per 
cent;  for  riboflavin,  9.8  per  cent;  for  pyro- 
doxine,  4.9  per  cent;  and  for  biotin,  13.8  per 
cent. 

Research  workers  at  the  Ohio  Station  have 
also  shown  that  a  litter  compost — old  built-up 
litter  ( cf.  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  Dec.  5, 
1953,  p.  740 ) — increases  the  growth  of  chicks, 
particularly  when  they  are  fed  certain  all-plant 
diets.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  B12  in  the  litter. 
The  nitrogen  content  of  compost  litter  in 
broiler  houses  is  also  high;  it  promotes  heavy 
vegetative  growth.  Mushroom  growers  are  as 
interested  in  high  yields  for  the  decrease  of 
overall  costs  of  production  as  other  farmers 
are. 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  in  mushroom 


production  is  labor.  Once  a  well-trained  mush 
room  grower  is  obtained,  the  farmer  attempts 
to  keep  him  employed  the  year  around.  To  do 
this,  he  needs  to  provide  a  job  in  off-seasons. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  raising  broilers  in 
the  Summer,  when  the  mushroom  building 
is  idle. 

Mushroom  growers  have  for  some  time  used 
dried  brewers’  grains  for  fertilizer  to  increase 
yields.  Since  dried  brewqrs’  grains  constitute 
a  good  poultry  feed,  they  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  a  mushroom-broiler  enterprise. 
Poultry  litter  provides  a  cheap  source  of 
supplement  to  increase  mushroom  yields. 
Mushroom  growth  has  proved  to  be  superior 
when  chicken  litter  is  used  as  a  supplement 
in  place  of  dried  brewers’  grains. 

Mushrooms  in  Winter  and  Chickens  in 
Summer 

Cool  temperatures  are  needed  for  the  best 
growth  of  mushrooms.  They  are  grown  prim¬ 
arily  during  the  cool  months.  At  one  time, 
much  of  the  mushroom  business  was  conducted 
in  deep  caves  where  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  55  degrees  was  maintained  naturally. 
Mushrooms  are  started  in  rooms  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  75  degrees  in  commercial  houses 
today.  As  growth  gets  underway,  the  tem¬ 
peratures  are  lowered  to  around  55  to  57  de¬ 
grees.  As  warm  weather  approaches  in  the 
Spring,  yields  decrease  rapidly.  Horlacher  says 
the  mushroom  season  ends  in  June  in  his  area. 
In  the  past,  his  houses  have  been  idle  from 
June  until  Fall,  when  a  new  crop  of  mush¬ 
rooms  would  be  started. 

Horlacher  realized  depreciation  and  interest 
on  the  large  investment  in  buildings  went  on 
regardless  of  whether  the  houses  were  occu¬ 
pied  or  not.  This  realization,  plus  his  interest 
in  keeping  trained  help  employed  the  year 
around  and  the  need  for  chicken  compost 
litter,  led  him  to  enter  the  broiler  business. 

(  Continued  on  Page  486 ) 
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See  this  sensational 
freezer  value  — 


* Recommended  retail  price  for  last  year’s  corre¬ 
sponding  model. 

** After  small  down  payment.  See  your  G-E  dealer 
for  exact  terms.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 


It’s  here — the  G-E  bargain  of  the  year 
—a  genuine,  11-cubic-foot  G-E  Freezer 
for  only  $299.95,  was  $429.95!  And  you 
get  these  famous  G-E  convenience  fea¬ 
tures  and  advantages: 

•  All-Aluminum  Liner 

•  Adjustable  Temperature  Control 

•  Automatic  Interior  Light 

•  Easy-Opening,  Counter-Balanced 
Lid 

•  Positive-Action  Locking  Latch 

•  Fast-Freezer — Quick-Freezes  up  to 
60  Pounds  of  Food 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal  Construc¬ 
tion,  Bonderized  for  Rust  Resistance 

•  Finish — Baked  Enamel,  for  Lasting 
Durability 

•  Insulation — Laminar  Fiberglas 

•  Sealed-in  Refrigerating  Mechanism 

•  Refrigerant— Safe,  Odor-Free 

•  Condenser — Wire  Type,  Needs  No 
Cleaning 

•  Five-Year  Protection  Plan 

•  G-E  Dependability 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Better  yields 
with 

ARAMITE1 


More  money 
for  you! 


There’s  more  money  for  you  from  a  better  crop  of  beans. 
A  small  per- acre  investment  in  Aramite  can  make  a  big 
dollar  difference.  Year  after  year,  field  results  nationwide 
prove  the  bigger  and  better  yields  you  can  expect  with 
Aramite— the  safest,  strongest  mite-ki'ller  today. 

Aramite  gives  outstanding  control  of  most  mite  species 
including  Two- Spotted,  Atlantic,  and  European  Mites  on 
beans.  And  Aramite  is  equally  effective  on  such  other 
crops  as  melons,  citrus,  corn,  tomatoes,  apples,  peaches, 
and  ornamentals.  It  mixes  well  with  most  insect  and 
fungus-killing  chemicals,  stays  effective  longer  and  is  non- 
hazardous  to  humans  and  animals. 

Order  Aramite  or  formulations  containing  firamite  from 

your  local  supplier  today  and  watch  your  profits  grow. 


Naugatuck  Chemical 

Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company 
ELM  STREET,  NAUGATUCK,  CONNECTICUT 

producers  oi  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth 
retardants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap. 


SEND  TODAY 

FALL  PRICE  LIST  ^ 

EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 

{NEW) 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

30%  Higher  Yielding 

Buy  Clean  Seed 

FROM' 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  *Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


-all  Planting  on  Strawberry  Plants,  Blueberries  and 
ruit  trees.  Catalog.  Ccmmoofields  Nur.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Dl  Ik  1ITI*  ALL  leading 
r  LAN  III  VARIETIES 

NOW  READY  fTb 

prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

CABBAGE  . $1.85  $3.75  $4.85  $3.00 

CAULIFLOWER  .  2.00  4.85  7.25  5.00 

BROCCOLI  .  1.85  3.95  5.00  3.50 

COLLARD  .  1.85  3.75  4.85  3.00 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PE  AC  H 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergieens  Shade 
Trees,  Boses  25c  up.  Quality  stock  caa't  be  sol’d  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

-  SURE-CATCH  PASTURE  SEED  - 

READY  TO  PASTURE  6-8  Week  After  Seeding. 
Write  for  prices.  DAN  S.  K INSINGER, 

R-  F.  D.  I,  MEYERSDALE,  PA. 

WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 

OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  100 

Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 
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The  Art  of  Flower 
Arrangements 

Flower  arranging  is  fun,  if  not 
taken  too  seriously;  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  results  can  often  be  achieved 
with  modest  material  and  simple  con¬ 
tainers.  For  most  successful  results, 
it  is  well  to  remember  a  few  simple 
rules.  First  is  the  selection  of  flow¬ 
ers  to  be  arranged;  they  give  us  more 
pleasure  when  they  keep  well,  so 
they  should  be  gathered  at  the  right 
time. 

Gladiolus  should  he  cut  when  the 
first  bloom  is  wide  open;  the  more 
single  a  rose,  the  tighter  it  may  be 
cut  or,  conversely,  the  more  double 
a  rose,  the  farther  open  it  must  be. 
Poppies  should  be  cut  the  night  be¬ 
fore  they  bloom,  just  as  they  begin 
to  shed  their  green  hats;  dahlias 
should  not  be  cut  until  almost  fully 
open.  And,  if  fresh  flowers  should 
wilt  before  you  can  get  them  into 
water,  do  not  despair,  for  most  blos¬ 
soms  can  be  revived  by  cutting  the 
stems  under  water  as  hot  as  the 
hands  can  stand  and  leaving  them 
there  until  freshness  is  restored,  usu¬ 
ally  less  than  an  hour.  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  fresh  flowers, 
not  faded  blossoms.  Flowers  for 
house  decoration  should  always  be 
cut  in  the  evening  or  very  early  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun  strikes 
them.  When  cut  in  the  evening,  place 
loosely  in  wide-topped  containers, 
such  as  pails,  and  leave  on  the 
porch  overnight. 

Arrangements  should  always  be 
pleasingly  distinctive,  but  never 
garish.  Background  is  important,  too. 
A  friend  of  ours  who  makes  most 
artistic  arrangements  keeps  a  small 
square  of  black  velvet  and  one  of 
white  velvet  to  tack  up  behind  the 
little  table  where  she  always  keeps 
a  bowl  of  flowers.  Needless  to  say, 
the  use  of  the  velvet  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  flower  colors.  Purple  and 
magenta  shades,  sometimes  difficult 
to  use  satisfactorily,  are  especially 
effective  against  the  white  velvet. 

Wild  flowers,  indeed,  often  com¬ 
bine  happily  with  those  from  the 
garden;  they  are  effective  alone, 
too  —  brown-eyed  Susans,  for  ex¬ 
ample  in  a  brown  bean  pot.  All 
daisies,  white  or  yellow,  remain 
fresh  a  surprisingly  long  time  in 
water.  May  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  wild  carrot  or 
Queen  Anne’s  lace?  It  would  seem  to 
have  everything  we  look  for  in  a 
flower:  long  season  of  bloom,  from 
late  June  through  September;  va¬ 
riety  in  size  of  blossom;  lasts  well  in 
water;  light  and  dainty  in  texture 
and  attractive  foliage.  I  have  used 
this  versatile  flower  season  after  sea¬ 
son  in  many  combinations  and  can 
recommend  it  with  enthusiasm.  If 
it  were  a  cultivated  garden  flower 
rather  than  a  weed,  how  highly  we 
should  prize  it! 

To  my  mind  the  use  of  one  or  not 
more  than  two  kinds  of  flowers  is  al¬ 
ways  more  effective  than  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  many.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  combine  a  large  number  of  flowers 
and  retain  harmony  of  color  and 
texture.  It  takes  skill  and  experience 
to  do  this  successfully  or  there  will 
be  just  too  much  for  the  eye  to  take 
in  all  at  once,  and  the  result  is  con¬ 
fusion.  In  fact,  most  of  us  can  ap¬ 
preciate  an  individual  flower  in  the 
right  container  as  much  as  a  large 
bouquet.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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|  BIGGER  CORN  | 
I  PROFITS 
i  with  a 

1  DELCO 
[  CROP 
j  DRYER 

J  Here’s  Why 

i»  You  pick  corn  when  kernel 
moisture  averages  35  per  cent  or 
less — work  under  better  weather 
conditions — reduce  field  loss 
*  caused  by  fallen  ears,  or  shelling 
by  the  picker. 

9  You  store  corn  safely,  without 
danger  of  moisture  damage — 

*  have  better  feeding  corn  for 

I  livestock — get  a  higher  price  for 

your  crop  because  you  hold  it 
until  the  market  is  right. 

•  You  have  more  time  to  prepare 
harvested  acres  for  the  next  crop 
'  since  you  pick  earlier — and  bo- 
|  cause  field,  ground  and  weather 
conditions  are  more  favorable. 

•  You  save  on  maintenance — mo 
belts  or  pulleys — bearings  are 
greased  -  for  -  life  —  rugged  cast 
aluminum  fan  and  frame — aver- 

Iage  operating  cost  only  one  cent 
per  bushel. 

9  You  get  more  for  your  money — 
low  initial  cost  is  usual!)-  re¬ 
turned  in  one  season  —  unit  is 
portable  for  use  on  ail  crop 
■  drying  and  ventilating  jobs — 
choice  of  single-  or  three-phase 
230-volt  motor. 

Depend  on  a  Delco  Crop 
Dryer  for  extra  profits  from 
every  crop.  Write  today  for 
complete  information  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


DELCO  PRODUCTS 


Division  of 

General  Motors  Corporation 
321  E.  First  St.,  Dayton  T,  Ohio 


_ 


You 

Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 

The  famous  lock-doweiled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  hew  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-90  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


,  AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BMC 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  Pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  auickly  *“*4 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  ana 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 

-AMERICAN  GINSENG— THE  CASH  CBOP—7 
EE:  HOW  TO  GROW,  WHERE  TO  SELL 
MSENG  GARDENS,  Asheville.  North  Carolina 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Garden  in  August 


In  northern  New  England  and  New 
York  the  planting  season  ends  before 
August,  except  for  a  few  frost  hardy, 
quick  growing  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
Chinese  cabbage,  mustard  greens, 
kale,  spinach  and  lettuce.  Farther 
south,  in  protected  locations  and  with 
some  covering  in  case  of  an  early 
frost,  early  maturing  varieties  of  bush 
beans,  summer  squash,  cucumbers 
and  sweet  corn  can  be  planted  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week.  The  soil  must  be 
moist,  free  from  weeds  and  well  fer¬ 
tilized  to  give  a  rapid  growth. 

Berries  Need  Attention 

Spring  fruiting  strawberries  ma¬ 
ture  their  fruit  buds  during  late  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  September  and  need 
a  good  supply  of  nitrogen,  full  sun¬ 
light  and  plenty  of  water.  Strawber¬ 
ries  grown  in  the  shade  will  make 
good  .  plants  for  resetting'  in  the 
Spring,  since  they  will  have  few  blos¬ 
soms  which  should  be  removed  from 
newly  set  plants.  Nitrogen  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  poultry  manure, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  a  good  lawn  fer¬ 
tilizer,  such  as  the  10-5-5  formula. 
Weeds  must  be  controlled  by  cul¬ 
tivation  or  mulching  to  ensure  a  good 
crop  the  following  year. 

Strawberries  are  usually  allowed  to 
set  runner  plants  in  a  narrow  matted 


as  possible  after  flowering. 

Evergreens  can  be  cut  back 
lightly  each  year  at  this  time  to  keep 
them  within  bounds,  but  do  not  re¬ 
move  more  than  one  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season's  growth. 

Irrigation  Pays 

Every  year  sees  more  fields  receiv¬ 
ing  additional  water  during  dry 
spells.  Although  the  total  annual 
rainfall  is  adequate  for  most  crops  in 
the  Northeast,  continued  dry  weather 
during  mid-summer  when  plants  are 
making  their  most  rapid  growth,  re¬ 
duces  yields  and  lowers  the  grade  of 
produce.  An  inch  of  water  each  week 
is  needed  for  best  growth  with  most 
garden  crops.  This  is  usually  put  on 
by  some  form  of  overhead  sprinkling. 
Where  the  ground  is  nearly  level, 
furrow  irrigation  is  practicable  and 
usually  quicker. 

Insects  and  Diseases 

The  pests  that  must  be  guarded 
against  during  mid-summer  are  usu¬ 
ally  cabbage  worms,  corn  borers, 
bean  beetles,  asparagus  beetle,  Japa¬ 
nese  beetle  and  aphis.  All  of  these 
insects  thrive  in  warm  weather  and 
do  much  damage  if  not  controlled. 
Regular  treatments  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  with  a  mixture  of  insecticides 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


From  midsummer  to  frost,  freshly  picked  sweet  corn  is  one  of  the  nicest 
crops  from  the  home  garden.  The  Calumet  variety,  shown  here,  is  widely 

grown. 


row  not  more  than  15  inches  wide. 
Set  the  first  runners  in  a  single  line 
along  the  row.  When  these  plants 
again  form  runners,  keep  these 
pushed  in  close  to  the  row  with  a  hoe 
or  cultivator.  Chickweed  is  the  most 
difficult  weed  to  contend  with  in 
straw'berries.  It  becomes  established 
in  late  Summer,  grows  all  Winter 
and  smothers  the  plants  when  rapid 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  Small 
plants  of  chickweed  are  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  strawberries  are 
grown  in  a  matted  row.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  many  gardeners  restrict  their 
plantings  to  a  single  rqw  or  set  the 
plants  close  together  and  remove  all 
runners.  Fall  bearing  strawberries 
should  begin  to  ripen  in  late  August. 
They  need  abundant  water  and  cool 
weather  for  best  results. 

Small  plantings  of  blueberries, 
raspberries  and  grapes  may  need  pro¬ 
tection  from  birds  and  Japanese 
beetles.  Covering  with  tobacco  tent 
cloth  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
preventing  such  damage. 

Summer  Pruning 

Fruiting  canes  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  can  be  removed  as  soon 
as  all  berries  are  picked.  Thm  out 
the  new  shoots  to  promote  sturdy 
canes  for  next  year’s  crop.  Early  flow¬ 
ering  ornamental  bushes  and  shade 
trees  can  be  pruned  in  the  Summer. 
This  reduces  vegetative  growth  and 
helps  flower  bud  formation  for  next 
year’s  crop.  It  should  be  done  as  soon 


that  will  not  injure  any  garden  plants 
and  are  safe  for  the  consumer  are 
the  most  satisfactory.  Rotenone,  py- 
rethrum  and  nicotine  are  substances 
that  plants  make  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  Aphis  or  plant  lice  are  the 
most  difficult  to  control  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Washing  them  off  the  plants 
with  a  strong  stream  of  water  from 
a  hose  is  often  the  most  effective 
control. 

Tomatoes,  potatoes,  celery  and 
melons  are  often  injured  by  leaf 
spots  and  mildews.  Late  blight  on 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  is  most  dan¬ 
gerous  during  periods  of  warm,  hu¬ 
mid  days  and  cool  nights.  There  are 
a  number  of  good  fungicides  that  give 
good  control,  such  as  Manzate,  Par- 
zate,  Dithane  and  Phygon.  Freshly 
prepared  Bordeaux  mixture  or  man¬ 
ufactured  copper  compounds  are  ef¬ 
fective,  too.  D.  F.  Jones 

Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone . 3.50 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale .  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt.. .  3.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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keep  'em  fit 

with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


NEW  MULTI-PURPOSE  GREASE 
simplifies  machinery  maintenance 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


Farmers  now  have  a  way  to  keep  all  their  equipment  in 
tip-top  shape  all  year  ’round  with  less  effort  than  ever  before. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  is  the  newly  developed  lubri¬ 
cant  'which  enables  farmers  to  do  a  complete  grease  job  on 
all  types  of  equipment  —  cars,  tractors,  and  trucks  —  while 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  variety  of  special-purpose  greases. 
Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  offers  you  three  big  advantages : 


1.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  been  field 
tested  in  earth  moving  and  con¬ 
struction  equipment  for  two 
years  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  The  chances  of  applying  the 
wrong  grease  with  possible  dam¬ 
age  to  valuable  equipment  is 
eliminated  when  only  one  grease 


is  needed.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything 
from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  protect  a  single 
container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  against  contamination 
than  several  partially  empty 
special-purpose  drums.  And  your 
storage  and  handling  problems 
are  reduced  at  the  same  time. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  about  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 
Rely  on  him  as  a  dependable  source  for  all  Esso  Farm  Products.  They  will 
make  your  farming  easier,  better  and  more  profitable. 
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THE 
ONLY  WAY 
TO  HANDLE 
BEANS. 1,1 


MODEL  50F  lays  a  2  row 
windrow.  WITH  CROSS 
CONVEYOR,  4  or  &  row 
windrows  can  be  made. 


£ 

z 

< 


"1  wouldn’t  combine  a  single  row  of 
beans  if  they  weren’t  windrowed  with  an 
Innes  Bean  Windrower!” 

"W e  did  60  acres  in  half  the  time!” 

”1  figure  my  Windrower  saved  me  the 
price  1  paid  for  it  in  fust  one  season !” 

These  quotations  from  letters  that  users 
have  written  us  typify  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  bean  growers  who 
regard  the  Innes  Bean  Windrower  as 
essential. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  they 
wouldn’t  be  without  it: 

The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  enables  you 
to  windrow  as  you  pull,  in  one  simple 
operation. 

Dockage  and  shelling  is  practically 
eliminated,  so  you  can  market  a  much  larger, 
percentage  of  your  crop. 

The  high,  dry,  firmly  anchored  position 
of  your  Innes  windrow  protects  your 
beans  against  discoloration,  moisture,  and 
wind. 

The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  cleans  dirt 
and  stones  out  of  your  beans  before  they 
go  into  the  windrow.  It  lays  straight, 
easy-to-handle  rows.  Consequently  your 
combine  is  protected  against  damage  and 
operates  much  more  efficiently. 

Take  advantage  of  the  greatest  advance 
ever  made  in  processing  dry  edible  beans, 
green  limas,  dry  peas,  pintos,  and  other 
similar  crops! 


This  is  the  finest  tool 
available  tor  relaying 
damaged  windrows  of 
any  crop. 


Ill 

GO 

</> 


For  detailed  information  contact  — 


LOEGLER  &  LADD 
98-106  Terrace 
Buffalo  2,.  New  York 


^-FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-. 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

JTO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car. 
truck  and  tractor  tires  Write  for  prices 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Late  Minneapolis  Baleomatic  Wire  Baler.  McCormick 
62  Combine  $995.  late  Farmall  H.  early  Super  M. 
WELDEN  FARM  EQUIPMENT,  SIMSBURY,  CONN. 


Easy  Way  to  Make 
Permanent 
Concrete  Repairs 

It’s  easy  to  give  your  concrete  repair  work  the 
permanence  of  a  professional  job.  Get  Weld-Crete 
.  .  .  the  amazing  liquid  compound  specified  and 
used  by  architects,  builders  and  contractors  for 
permanently  bonding  new  concrete  to  old  concrete 
...  or  to  most  any  other  structurally  sound  sur¬ 
face.  Apply  with  brush,  roller,  or  spray  gun. 
Send  today  for  FREE  descriptive  literature  and 
for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  6, 

Larsen  Products  Corp. 

4934  ELM  ST.,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  •  EASY  TO  ERECT 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


Aluminum  Garages 

$279  up 

Shipped  Anywhere 
TVriee  for  Folder 

301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


f  Why  we  say 

the  Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 
is  "Your  Best  Silo  Value" 


* — superior  density  of  concrete 
stoves 

• — the  time  tested  A  qua  static 
method  provides  o  stronger  in¬ 
terior  plaster  coating 
• — exclusive  "perfect  sea!"  chute 
• — extra  heavy  hooping 

* — outside  ladder  and  safety  plat¬ 
form 

—  dome  roof  with  its  "super  size" 
filling  door 

These  features  and  many  more  make 
Harder  "Your  Best  Silo  Value.’ ‘ 
Write  for  literature. 


.  HARDER  SILO  CO.  ,Box  r  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  j 
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This  is  a  cross  section  of  a  high-yielding  mushroom  he'd.  This  kind  of 
quality  and  quantity  may  he  obtained  with  a  compost  supplemented  with 

old  chicken  litter. 


Chickens  and  Mushrooms 


(Continued  from  Page  482) 

About  two  years  ago,  Horlacher 
visited  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Station 
in  Wooster  to  discuss  the  production 
of  chickens  and  mushrooms.  The  dark 
and  poorly  ventilated  mushroom 
houses  would,  at  first  thought,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  poor  environment  for 
growing  broilers.  But,  the  problem 
of  light  is  readily  overcome  by  using 
artificial  lighting  that  is  already  in 
the  mushroom  houses.  As  for  venti¬ 
lation,  the  buildings  are  well  insu¬ 
lated  and,  by  the  use  of  electric  fans, 
a  satisfactory  well-aired  house  is 
provided.  The  author  visited  the 
Horlacher  mushroom  plant  during 
extremely  hot  weather  and  the  broil¬ 
ers  were  quite  comfortable  in  the 
buildings. 

Members  of  the  Ohio  Station  poul¬ 
try  staff  advised  Horlacher  with  re¬ 
gard  to  some  of  the  other  problems 
that  might  confront  a  broiler  grower, 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  disease. 
This  was  one  of  the  problems  that 
concerned  him  most  —  as  jt  does  all 
broiler  growers. 

Chicks  Grow  TV  ell 

The  weight  gains  obtained  by 
Horlacher s  comfortable  chicks  com¬ 
pare  well  with  those  obtained  by  the 
best  specialized  broiler  growers. 
Chicks  grown  in  the  improvised 
batteries  in  the  spawning  room  at¬ 
tained  weights  up  to  3.59  pounds 
when  sold  at  10  weeks  and  five  days 
of  age.  Chicks  started  on  the  floor  of 
mushroom  houses  weighed  3.3 
pounds  at  the  same  age.  The  differ¬ 
ence  was  probably  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  sanitation  that  was  provided 
in  the  spawning  room;  coccidiosis 
was  less  of  a  problem  in  chicks 
grown  in  the  batteries  that  could  be 
steam-sterilized  at  the  end  of  each 
brood. 

All-in  and  All-Out  Management  Used 

At  first  Mr.  Horlacher  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  have  several 
thousand  broilers  coming  off  for 
market  each  week.  This  system  is 
used  by  many  broiler  growers;  but  it 
is  often  discarded.  Respiratory  in¬ 
fections  sooner  or  later  invade  the 
flocks  managed  in  this  way.  So 
Horlacher  purchases  all  chicks  at  one 
time;  and  they  are  marketed  at  one 
time.  The  houses  are  left  idle  for  a 
brief  period,  and  this  improves  the 
health  of  succeeding  broods. 

Some  disease  organisms  are  very 
difficult  to  destroy  and  stringent 
measures  must  be  taken.  Fortunately, 


the  mushroom  grower  is  well  equip¬ 
ped  to  combat  resistant  organisms. 
Commercial  growers  must  control 
disease  agents  which  may  be  present 
in  their  mushroom  houses.  The  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  houses  during  cer¬ 
tain  stages  may  reach  as  high  as  140 
degrees  F.  This  temperature  is  lethal 
to  most  disease-producing  agents  of 
mushrooms  as  well  as  of  poultry.  It 
is  even  effective  against  coccidiosis, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  diseases  to 
eradicate  from  a  poultry  house. 

In  addition  to  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  mushroom  grower  is  also  in 
a  favorable  position  from  a  disease 
control  standpoint  since  his  build¬ 
ings  can  be  closed  tightly.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  effective  use  of  formal¬ 
dehyde  gas,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  destroying 
disease-producing  agents.  For  best 
results,  the  building  should  have 
high  humidity.  These  conditions  are 
also  readily  provided  in  mushroom 
houses.  The  structure  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  such  that  hot  water  can  be 
used  repeatedly  without  harming  the 
buildings.  This  again  demonstrates 
how  well  the  two  enterprises  of 
mushrooms  and  poultry  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  together. 

Horses  are  decreasing  in  numbers 
while  poultry  is  increasing.  There 
are  good  possibilities  in  combining 
these  chicken  and  mushroom  enter¬ 
prises  where  and  when  they  are 
suitable. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

My  peach  trees  have  had  a  red  leaf 
curl.  Can  you  explain  the  cause? 

New  Jersey  c.  p.  j. 

The  cause  of  your  red  leaf  curl  is 
a  fungus  known  as  peach  leaf  curl  or 
Taphrina  deformans.  Control  is  by 
sprays  during  the  dormant  season  in 
the  Fall  after  the  leaves  have  drop¬ 
ped  or  in  the  Spring  before  buds 
swell.  Liquid  lime-sulfur  or  a  6-8-100 
Bordeaux  is  the  material  to  use.  The 
leaf  curl  spores  overwinter  in  the 
bark  and  bud  scales.  The  fungus 
enters  the  host  very  early  in  the 
Spring  at  the  time  the  buds  are 
opening.  The  leaf  curling  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  stimulating  the  leaf 
cells  to  increase  in  size  and  number. 
A  cool  moist  Spring  is  ideal  for  leaf 
curl.  You  should  experience  no 
further  spread  of  the  fungus  this 
season,  but  be  sure  to  apply  a  con¬ 
trol  spray  this  Fall  or  early  next 
Spring.  l.  d.  t. 


These  are  typical  mushroom  houses  as  seen  from  the  outside.  They  arc 
owned  by  John  Perrone,  Hockessin,  Del.,  who  uses  horse  manure  as  the 
growth  medium.  There  is  need  for  plenty  of  artificial  light  in  mushroom 
houses  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  chicken  raising  during  the  warm  off¬ 
season  Summer. 
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I  was  talking  to  a 
dairy  farmer  friend 
the  other  day  .  .  . 
said  he  was  boosting  his  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  “WHY?”  I  asked.  “When 
there’s  too  much  milk  on  the  market, 
why  are  you  boosting  production?” 


You  know  the  answer.  He  thinks 
he  can  beat  lower  dairy  prices 
by  selling  more  milk!  ....  but 
that  doesn’t  make  much  sense. 
There’s  two  ways  to  keep  your  dairy 
income  up  these  days.  One  is  to 
sell  more  which  will  only  force 
the  prices  still  lower.  The  other  is 
to  sell  about  the  same  amount  of 
milk  but  produce  it  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  cull 
the  low  producers  out  and  then  feed 
the  rest  of  the  herd  better  ...  in 
other  words,  INCREASE  YOUR 
MARGIN  OF  PROFIT. 


Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  Suppose  you  make  and 
sell  “Doo-Dads.”  You  make  ’em  for 
$8  a  dozen  and  sell  ’em  for  $10  .  .  . 
that  leaves  you  $2  a  dozen.  Every 
month  you  sell  100  dozen  for  $1000 
.  .  .  your  gross  profit  is  $200  a 
month. 


Now  let’s  suppose  the  price  drop¬ 
ped  10%.  You  used  to  get  $10,  now 
it’s  down  to  $9  .  .  .  how  do  you 
figure  it  so  you  can  STILL  make  $200 
a  month.  If  you  still  pi'oduced  at  $8 
(like  before  the  price  drop),  and 
sold  at  $9  (the  new  price),  you’d 
have  to  sell  200  dozen  “Doo-Dads”  a 
month  to  earn  your  $200  .  .  .  you’d 
have  to  DOUBLE  your  output. 


But  there’s  a  better  way  .  .  . 
CUT  YOUR  UNIT  PRODUCTION 
COSTS!  Let’s  say  you  studied  the 
thing  and  found  a  way  to  produce 
a  dozen  “Doo-Dads”  for  only  $7  in¬ 
stead  of  $8.  Then  you’d  be  back  to 
your  $2  per  dozen  margin  .  .  . 
your  production  costs  are  less  .  .  . 
your  selling  price  is  less  but  your 
profit  is  the  same.  You  would  still 
make  $200  a  month  by  selling  100 
dozen  “Doo-Dads”.  .  .  same  as  last 
year. 


OK,  so  you  don’t  make  “Doo-Dads,” 
you  produce  milk  instead  .  .  .  but 
you  can  STILL  cut  your  production 
costs!  I’d  say  about  90%  of  the  dairy 
men  in  my  locality  COULD  CUT 
their  costs  so  they’d  come  out  with 
a  good  profit.  The  trick  is  to  think  in 
terms  of  COST  PER  HUNDRED 
POUNDS  OF  MILK.  Your  milk  check 
can  be  lower,  and  you’ll  still  make 
the  same  profit.  That’s  important. 
Spend  a  minute  thinking  about  it. 
YOUR  CREAMERY  CHECK  CAN 
BE  LOWER  BUT  YOU  CAN  STILL 
MAKE  THE  SAME  NET  PROFIT 
•  .  .  if  you  use  your  head. 


First  .  .  .  cull  the  poor  produc¬ 
ers.  Don’t  wait.  Get  rid  of  them 
NOW!  Second  .  .  .  feed  the  good 
producers  right!  That  doesn’t  mean 
you  have  to  feed  expensive  rations. 
In  fact,  when  you  balance  a  dairy 
ration  the  Watkins  way,  you  can  use 
70%  roughage,  30%  home-grown 
grain,  protein  and  a  few  pennies 
worth  of  Watkins  mineral  and  vita¬ 
min  supplements. 


Your  Watkins  Man  has  a  free 
booklet  fixed  up  especially  to  show 
you  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  It’s  designed  to  help 
you  beat  this  dairy  price  decline.  I 
hope  you’ll  ask  him  for  your  copy. 


J.  R.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  I. 


Apple  Tree  Sprouts 

This  past  Winter  rodents  chewed 
the  bark  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  on  my  fruit  trees  upward 
about  four  or  five  inches.  The  tops 
are  dead  but  some  new  branches 
now  are  coming  up  from  the  roots 
or  base  of  the  tree.  Will  these  new 
branches  be  of  the  same  variety? 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  t.  h. 

A  fruit  tree  consists  of  two  in¬ 
dividuals  growing  together  as  one. 
Rootstocks  are  grown  from  seed,  on¬ 
to  which  the  desired  scion  variety 
is  either  budded  or  grafted.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  sprouts  or  branches  which  may 
arise  from  wood  below  the  budded 
region  will  produce  fruit  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  rootstock.  Likewise,  shoots  or 
branches  which  arise  from  above 
the  union  will  produce  fruit  like  the 
top  variety. 

Just  which  variety  your  new 
branches  represent  is  difficult  to  say 
without  close  inspection.  Look  close¬ 
ly  and  see  if  you  can  detect  the 
union  of  stock  and  scion  and  whether 
the  shoots  come  from  below  the 
union  or  above  it.  If  you  cannot  de¬ 
cide,  why  not  experiment  a  little  and 
see  what  happens?  Develop  a  tree 
from  one  of  these  shoots.  Who  knows, 
those  sprouts  may  produce  a  new 
seedling  variety. 

Generally,  however,  it  is  advisable 
to  prune  off  any  sprouts  which 
originate  from  this  low  region  on  a 
tree.  l.  d.  t. 


Corn  Borer  Control 

Last  year  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  the  corn  borer.  What  are  the 
best  control  methods  for  it?  i.  m. 

Ohio 

DDT  in  the  form  of  a  dust  or  spray 
is  the  best  control  for  corn  borer. 
Ryania  or  a  mixture  of  rotenone 
pyrethrum  and  nicotine  sulphate  is 
also  effective  and  safe  to  use  in  the 
small  garden  where  DDT  may  drift 
onto  other  plants  that  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  this  material.  The  first 
treatment  should  be  applied  to  the 
whorl  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the 
plant  when  the  tip  of  the  tassel  first 
appears.  Three  or  four  additional 
treatments  at  about  five-day  inter¬ 
vals  should  be  applied  to  the  ear 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear.  This 
treatment  will  usually  control  corn 
ear  worms,  also. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Every  Summer,  thousands  of  young 
people  camp  along  Loyalsock  Creek 
that  flows  from  Dushore,  Pa.,  to 
Montoursville  where  it  meets  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  picture  on 
the  cover  page  of  this  issue  was 
taken  at  Forksville  where  a  Christian 
Youth  Center  is  operated  by  the 
Methodist  Church  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 


Happy  Birthday,  Mrs.  Mullen! 


Mrs.  Michael  Mullen  who  has  lived 
on  the  same  farm  in  Parksville, 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  past  72 
years,  ivill  celebrate  her  94th  birth¬ 
day  on  August  18.  The  mother  of 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  she 
also  has  18  grandchildren  and  23 
great-grandchildren.  She  is  still  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  running  of  the  family 
farm. 


iens 
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July-  -  August 


Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks— your  gasoline -powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  new  Tydol 
Ethyl  with  SKY  HIGH  power.  Switch  to  Tydol 
and  hitch  up  all  your  horsepower. 


Make  insect  Control  a  Regular  Practice 

Today  there’s  a  control  for  almost  every  bug  on  your  farm.  Ex¬ 
perts  advise  that  you  learn  to  know'  the  insects  that  do  most  dam¬ 
age  to  your  products— that  you  keep  informed  on  the  latest 
insecticide  improvements — that  you  make  insect  control  a  regular 
practice.  Don’t  wait  till  the  bugs  hit  you. 


Sign  for  Top  Car  Performance 

New  VEEDOL  10-30  in  your  crankcase  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  motor- oil. 
New  VEEDOL  10-30  gives  you  Highest  Octane 
Performance  and  Greater  Gasoline  Mileage — • 
up  to  40  more  miles  per  tankful  of  gasoline. 
That’s  because  New  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil 
reduces  oil  drag — reduces  octane-robbing  car¬ 
bon  deposits — keeps  your  engine  clean,  keeps 
it  young! 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves  oil 
— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel — by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements — by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses — save  money — with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock. 


*  * 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


t  * 


TIDE  WATER 
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Donald  Buzzell,  Fryeburg,  Oxford 
Co.,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Maine  Hereford  Assn.  Other 
officers  for  the  coming  year  are  Ned 
Cutting,  Union,  vice-pres.;  Lester 
Grant,  Sanford,  York  Co.,  secy-treas.; 
E.  L.  Whitney,  Buxton,  York  Co.; 
Thomas  Houghton,  Ft.  Fairfield, 
Aroostoock  Co.;  Carl  Smith,  Exeter, 
Penobscot  Co.;  Philip  Chadbourne, 
Bethel,  Oxford  Co.,  and  Linwood 
York,  Farmington,  Franklin  Co.,  all 
directors. 

The  latest  crop  report  estimates 
Maine  potato  production  for  4954  at 
56.6  million  bushels  on  147,000  acres; 
this  would  be  only  one  million 
bushels  less  than  the  1953  .  crop 
which  was  grown  on  156,000  acres. 
The  prospective  yield  for  Maine  is 
an  average  of  385  bushels  per  acre, 
larger  than  the  past  two  seasons. 
Nationally,  a  28-million  bushel  cut 
in  production  below  last  year  is  pre¬ 
dicted. 

The  State  Dairy  Show  will  be  held 
at  the  Windsor  Fair  Grounds  on 
Saturday,  August  7.  The  public  is  in¬ 
vited  without  charge  to  see  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  more  than  500  of  Maine’s  best 
4-H  and  adult-owned  dairy  cattle 
Five  purebred  calves  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  deserving  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  Maine  Bankers  Assn. 


Almost  twice  as  many  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farmers  have  telephones  as  do 
farmers  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
with  more  than  75  per  cent  having 
telephones.  Nearly  95  per  cent  have 
electricity — the  highest  in  the  U.  S. 


Waitresses  in  Vermont  restaurants 
who  asked  their  customers  if  they 
wanted  milk  before  mentioning  other 
beverages,  received  silver  dollars 
from  milk  industry  representatives 
during  June  Dairy  Month.  The  same 
plan  for  boosting  milk  consumption 
in  public  eating  places  was  also  used 
in  other  New  England  States.  Ann 
Collins,  16,  Alburg,  reigned  as  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Dairy  Queen. 

Vermont’s  hens  once  again  have 
something  to  strut  and  cluck  about. 
They  have  again  led  the  nation  by 
producing  an  average  of  189  eggs  per 
layer  in  1953.  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  birds  were  next  in  line. 

Clyde  Bryant,  Jr.,  Manchester  Cen¬ 
ter,  heads  the  Vermont  4-H  Leaders 
Council  for  1954-55.  Ray  Allen,  South 
Hero,  is  vice-pres.  and  Mrs.  Dayton 
Wakefield,  Morrisville,  secy. 


Zero  grazing  is  paying  off  for  a 
number  of  Massachusetts  dairymen. 
They  are  cutting  and  hauling  fresh 
grass  to  their  cows  every  day  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  the  cows  out  to 
pasture.  The  system  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  will  give  continuous 
good  milk  production.  Also,  it  will 
prevent  to  a  large  extent  the  great 
daily  fluctuation  which  exists  when 
cows  are  out  to  pasture.  It  saves  loss 
of  grass  from  tramping  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  cows.  Cows  will  eat  con¬ 
siderably  more  feed  this  way,  too. 

Amico  J.  Barone,  Jr.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  promotion 
director  of  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  Barone  has  been  executive 
director  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Assn., 
a  tri-county  publicity  agency.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  a  World 
War  II  veteran,  and  has  been  a  for¬ 
eign  service  staff  officer  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 


Connecticut’s  1954  peach  crop  is 
expected  to  run  about  131,000  bush¬ 
els,  nearly  30,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year.  A  near-at-hand  source  of 
organic  matter  for  improving  lawns, 
vegetable  and  greenhouse  soils,  and 
tobacco  seedbeds  is  locally  produced 
peat  and  muck.  So  says  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Peats  and  mucks  abound  in  small  de¬ 


posits  in  Connecticut.  Fertilizers  and 
lime  must  be  used  with  them  for  best 
results. 


Mrs.  Waldo  S.  Kellogg,  Derby, 
Conn.,  is  the  owner  of  the  cow  hold¬ 
ing  the  all-time  championship  for 
U.  S.  senior  three-year-old  Holsteins 
milked  three  times  daily.  The  ani¬ 
mal  is  Osborndale  Valeria,  with  29,270 
pounds  of  milk  and  985.9  pounds  of 
fat  in  365  days. 

Wales  A.  Newell,  No.  Woodbury,  is 
the  winner  of  the  1954  Connecticut 
Greener  Pastures  Essay  Contest.  He 
will  receive  his  $50  prize  at  the 
Forage  Field  Day  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  August  11. 

The  annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  will  be  held  on  August  18  at 
the  Station’s  farm  at  Mt.  Carmel, 
New  Haven  County. 

John  W.  Manchester 


‘World’s  Largest  Outdoor  Chicken  Dinner” 

More  than  13,000  guests  tvere  served  13  tons  of  chicken  from  these  barbecue 
pits  at  the  recent  Maine  Broiler  Festival  at  Belfast.  The  barbecue  was  the 
most  successful  of  any  held  during  the  past  seven  years  in  Maine;  meals 
were  served  from  an  assembly-line  system  at  the  rate  of  2,500  an  hour. 
During  the  broiler  celebration,  Miss  Kay  L.  Avery,  Sanford,  was  selected 
as  Maine’s  Poultry  Queen  for  1954.  Conferences,  demonstrations  and  dis¬ 
plays  were  other  features  of  the  Festival. 


Rill 


If  you  lived  in  Adel,  Iowa,  you’d  know  E.  O.  Enos 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Stacy.  “Nick,”  as  all  his  friends 
call  him,  is  the  telephone  manager,  and  Mrs.  Stacy 
the  chief  operator. 

Folks  around  Adel  are  used  to  seeing  Nick  pitch¬ 
ing  in  on  all  kinds  of  telephone  jobs  —  installing  a 
telephone,  staking  out  a  new  line,  or  working  at  his 
desk  in  the  office.  Mrs.  Stacy  keeps  things  going 
smoothly  at  the  switchboard.  She’s  the  wife  of  a 
good  Iowa  farmer,  and  her  farm  knowledge  comes 
in  handy  on  rural  calls. 

Day  to  day  their  chief  concern  is  good  telephone 


service,  hut  service  to  the  community  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  routine  telephone  duties  on  occasion.  Nick’s 
an  expert  on  artificial  respiration  —  often  has  been 
called  upon  when  people  are  rescued  from  the 
treacherous  Raccoon  River.  Mrs.  Stacy  was  at  the 
switchboard  last  September  when  news  came  that 
a  farmer  was  pinned  under  a  heavy  farm  implement. 
Her  quick  directions  to  neighbors  sent  them  running 
to  the  field  in  time  to  save  him. 

Thousands  of  telephone  people  like  Nick  Enos 
and  Dorothy  Stacy  are  busy  today  on  the  telephone 
job  in  Bell  rural  areas. 
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Foot-and-Mouf-h  Disease 
Laboratory  on  Plum 
Island 

On  July  1,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  over  Plum  Island, 
New  York,  as  its  base  to  fight  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  The  site  was  se¬ 
lected  in  1952  after  public  hearings 
on  its  suitability  were  held  by  the 
Department.  Initial  research  work, 
rehabilitation  of  old  buildings  and 
construction  of  new  ones  have  been 
actually  proceeding  at  Plum  Island 
for  several  months. 

Plum  Island  is  separated  by  two 
miles  of  162-foot  deep  navigable 
waters  from  Orient  Point,  the  north- 
easternmost  point  of  Long  Island. 
The  tidal  current  of  these  waters  is 
reported  to  be  the  second  fastest  in 
the  world.  The  island  also  lies  south 
of  the  Connecticut  coast  about  10 
miles  across  Long  Island  Sound  from 
New  London.  It  contains  840  acres 
of  land;  not  quite  a  mile  at  its  widest 
part,  it  is  about  three  miles  long.  The 
island  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  1897  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Army  post  and  continued  as 
the  Coast  Artillery’s  Fort  Terry  until 
1948,  when  it  was  inactivated.  Now 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  on  a  use  permit. 


Access  to  the  new  USDA  foot-and- 
mouth  laboratory  on  Plum  Island  is 
by  sea  or  by  air. 


Foot-and-mouth  disease,  also 
known  as  aftosa,  is  an  acute,  highly 
communicable  disease  confined  chief¬ 
ly  to  cloven-footed  animals  and 
characterized  by  eruption  of  vesicles, 
or  blisters,  on  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  skin 
between  the  toes  and  above  the 
hooves.  The  blisters  rupture  and 
form  erosions  and  ulcerations;  ex¬ 
cess  salivation,  tenderness,  loss  of 
appetite,  lameness,  emaciation  and 
milk  shrinkage  are  results  of  the 
disease.  Although  mortality  from  it 
is  low,  its  damaging  effects,  chiefly 
on  cattle  but  also  on  swine,  sheep 
and-  goats,  are  so  serious  and  its 
spread  so  rapid  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  of  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Man  can  transmit  it,  but  it  is 
not  serious  to  him  as  a  health  haz¬ 
ard.  The  disease  is  caused  by  one  or 
more  specific  viruses. 

The  United  States  has  had  nine 
outbreaks  of  the  disease,  the  first 
in  1870  and  the  last  in  1929.  The  1914 
and  1929  outbreaks  were  extremely 
serious  and  they  took  almost  20 
months  of  control  and  animal  slaugh¬ 
ter  to  eradicate.  There  was  a  bad  at¬ 
tack  of  the  disease  in  Mexico  in  1947 
and  that  country  is  not  yet  free  of  it. 
The  U.  S.  has  spent  more  than  $130 
million  to  help  Mexico  in  its  fight 
against  foot-and-mouth  disease.  A 
1952  outbreak  in  Canada  caused  an 
embargo  to  be  placed  on  shipment 
of  Canadian  cattle  and  grains  to  the 
U.  S.  and  caused  considerable  alarm 
in  our  livestock  industry  and  among 
our  people.  Canada  was  declared 
again  free  of  the  disease  in  the 
Spring  of  1953. 

A  new  laboratory  is  being  built 
for  the  Department  on  Plum  Island 
while  work  proceeds  in  old  Army 
buildings  already  remade  for  re¬ 
search  purposes.  There  will  be  some 
300  persons  employed  in  the  overall 
program  on  the  island  when  it 
reaches  its  planned  operating  ca¬ 
pacity;  about  half  of  these  will  be 
scientists.  The  new  laboratory  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  about  $10  million.  The 
research  program  will  operate  this 
year  on  a  budget  of  about  $2  million. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Shahan,  veteran  USDA 
researcher  and  fighter  against  foot- 
and-mouth,  is  director  of  the  new 
Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory.  j.  n.  b. 

August  7,  1954 


the  all-purpose  farm  crawler  with  everything  you  want 


Power!  The  new  "OC-6”  is  a  full  3-plow  machine, 
powered  to  take  your  heavy  jobs  in  stride.  It’s  smooth 
power,  6-cylinder  power — gasoline  or  diesel! 


Versatility !  Tread  widths  for  every  job:  68,  60,  42, 
32  inches.  High  clearance  for  your  row  crops.  Three- 
point  hitch  plus  tool  bar  attachments. 


Speed  Range!  Take  your  choice  of  six  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  two  reverse.  You  can  gear  this  Oliver  down  to 
a  creep — open  her  up  to  almost  nine  m.p.h,! 


Everything!  Hydraulic  control?  Yes!  Direct  Drive 
PTO?  Yes!  Stop  in,  look  it  over ...  every  thing  you 
want  in  a  crawler,  you’ll  find  in  the  "OC-6”. 


see 


your 


and  SAVE! 


x  Please  Print 

R.R . County . 


Post  Office . State 


Please  send  me  catalog  on  "OC-6”  tractors. 


Name 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  Woet  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


F  16-8 

(  )  I  farm ..... .acres 

(  )  I  am  a  student 
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The  1954  Drought 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer  drought  is  beginning  to  assume 
serious  proportions  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast.  To  keep  our  readers  abreast  of 
current  conditions,  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
contacted  several  county  agents  in  key  coun¬ 
ties  throughout  the  area  and  an  analysis  of 
their  reports,  at  hand  at  the  end  of  July,  shows 
the  following  picture: 

Except  for  northern  New  England  and  iso¬ 
lated  areas  in  central  and  northern  New  York, 
the  drought  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  all  farm 
crops. 

Pastures  have  dried  up  and  many  dairymen 
are  now  on  a  winter  feeding  schedule.  The  milk 
flow  is  down  more  than  seasonally,  due  both  to 
the  weather  and  to  a  shift  to  a  late  summer  and 
early  fall  freshening  program  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  many  sections.  The  first  cutting  of  hay 
was  good  to  excellent,  but  the  second  cutting 
looks  poor  in  most  sections.  Last  year’s  seed- 
ings  have  made  spotty  growth  because  of  the 
open  Winter.  Rains  have  slowed  the  hay  har¬ 
vest  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont; 
also  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

Except  for  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  corn 
is  coming  along  slowly  everywhere,  held 
back  both  by  dry  weather  and  by  cool, 
wet  weather.  The  potato  crop  in  northern  New 
England  looks  good  but  has  been  hard  hit  by 
drought  on  Long  Island. 

Truck  crops  in  South  Jersey,  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  and  Long  Island  have  suffered  consider¬ 
able  damage,  although  irrigation  has  avoided 
complete  failure.  The  drought  has  also  de¬ 
layed  tobacco  growth  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley. 

From  central  New  York,  the  report  on  the 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  crops  is  good,  but  be¬ 
low  average  on  canning  and  kidney  beans.  In 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.,  the  small  grains  have  done  very  well  in 
the  dry  weather.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York’s  onion  crop  is  reported  lost. 

Throughout  the  Northeast  the  fruit  crop  is 
predicted  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent  below 
last  year’s  harvest.  Western  New  York  and 
South  Jersey  report  that  apples  are  sizing  very 
slowly.  The  outlook  in  southern  Pennsylvania 
is  more  favorable. 

Poultry  ranges  have  been  severely  damaged 
on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Conditions  throughout  most  of  the  North¬ 
east  can  be  improved  only  by  some  good  rains. 
The  value  of  irrigation  systems,  where  practical, 
is  also  being  more  and  more  emphasized.  Equal¬ 
ly  evident,  especially  in  periods  of  low  precipi¬ 
tation,  is  that  high  soil  fertility  means  longer 
lived  pastures  and  higher  yielding  meadows. 

According  to  Weather  Trends,  a  concern 
specializing  in  long  range  weather  forecasts, 
precipitation  in  August  will  be  below  average 
for  the  entire  area,  with  the  exception  of  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  where  it  will  be  above  average. 


Locking  the  Barn  Door 

ALTHOUGH  foot-and-mouth  disease  does  not 
affect  horses,  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  new  USDA  laboratory  on  Plum  Island, 
New  York,  as  reported  in  a  news  item  on  page 
489  of  this  issue,  can  be  taken  as  the  best 
kind  of  example  of  locking  the  barn  door 
before  the  horse  is  stolen.  It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  has  already  had  foot-and-mouth 
outbreaks,  but  there  has  been  none  since  1929 
and  never  in  times  when  communications  and 
rapid  transportation  make  the  spread  of  any 
communicable  disease  such  a  grave  threat. 

The  motivation  for  the  new  laboratory 
arose,  unquestionably,  from  the  recent  scare 
of  the  Mexican  foot-and-mouth  epidemic.  The 
Canadian  outbreak  in  1952  and  1953  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  this 
laboratory.  Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee  the 
new  laboratory  is  going  to  discover  a  preven¬ 
tive  or  cure  for  foot-and-mouth  disease.  But 
the  probability  is  that,  with  the  very  able  re¬ 
search  staff  now  there,  something  will  come  up 
in  the  way  of  a  successful  vaccine  or  drug. 
That  is  the  first  goal  of  the  laboratory  in  its 
service  and  research  program. 

Many  people  will  still  fear  the  spread  of 
the  disease  because  of  the  work  in,  and  the 
location  of,  the  laboratory.  No  one"  can  pre¬ 
dict  that  nothing  will  occur  to  jeopardize  our 
healthy  herds,  but  every  possible  precaution 
is  being  taken.  Sewage  will  be  boiled,  car¬ 
casses  burned,  air  decontaminated,  personnel 
sterilized,  facilities  and  equipment  gassed, 
steamed  or  boiled — all  to  give  assurance  that 
no  virus  will  escape  the  island  alive. 

Those  of  us  who  worried  about  the  ranches 
of  the  West  and  the  midwest  dairy  industry 
when  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  foot-and- 
mouth  outbreaks  were  rampant — and  worried, 
too,  about  our  own  cattle  in  the  Northeast — 
should  be  able  to  regard  the  new  foot-and- 
mouth  laboratory  on  Plum  Island  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  both  security  and  satisfaction. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  locked 
the  door  as  firmly  as  it  can  be  locked  now 
against  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  program 
is  in  good  and  responsible  hands  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  they  will  eventually  succeed 
in  the  valuable  research  work  on  which  they 
are  now  embarked. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

COURT  APPROVES  SPOONFEEDING  OF  BIG 
COOPERATIVES 

Cooperative  payments  under  New  York’s 
Federal  Milk  Order  have  been  held  to  be  legal 
and  proper  under  existing  statutes.  This  was 
the  decision  of  Federal  Judge  Casper  Platt  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  a  ruling  handed  down  July  8. 

Legal  proceedings  were  begun  over  two 
years  ago  by  Oscar  Grant  and  five  other  pro¬ 
ducers  who  challenged  the  validity  of  the  co¬ 
operative  payments  as  they  were  then  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Order.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
had  just  previously  ruled,  in  the  case  of 
Stark  v.  Brannan,  that  the  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Boston  Order  were  improper 
because  they  were  not  authorized  by  Federal 
statute.  At  that  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  Stark  de¬ 
cision  did  not  apply  to  the  New  York  Order 
and  as  a  result  of  that  opinion  the  Grant  case 
was  instituted. 

Judge  Platt’s  decision  affects  both  the  old 
and  new  co-op.  payments.  It  is  a  weak,  mealy- 
mouthed  piece  of  legal  jargon.  Actually,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  decision  which  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  cooperative  payment  program. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  independent  think¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  court,  nor  any  indication 
that  he  really  took  the  time  to  understand  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  cooperative  payments. 

We  hope  that  this  decision  will  be  appealed. 
We  understand  it  will  be  and  that  steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  prevent  turning  over  the 
accumulated  moneys  to  the  cooperatives  which 
claim  them,  until  the  appeal  is  finally  decided. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  cooperative  payments 
became  effective  August  1.  It  will  not  take 
long  to  bring  it  home  to  the  small  operating 
cooperatives  under  the  New  York  Order — now 


the  only  order  with  co-op.  payments — that  they 
are  the  real  losers  under  the  new  program 
which  they  were  hoodwinked  into  supporting. 


AT  LAST,  ACTION  ON  CASE  COMMITTEE 

REPORT 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  two  producer 
groups  are  finally  taking  action  on  the  Report 
of  the  New  York  Milkshed  Committee,  headed 
by  Dr.  Everett  Case. 

The  United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey 
has  filed  a  petition  for  a  hearing  on  a  proposed 
Federal-State  Milk  Order  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  also 
filed  a  petition  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  United  Milk  Producers,  asking  for  a  prompt 
hearing. 


What’s  the  Matter  with  Vermont? 

'"pHE  Bennington  Battle  Monument  was 
A  erected  on  the  uplands  just  west  of 
Bennington,  Vermont,  in  1891.  Since  then  it 
has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  the  independent 
American  spirit  and  the  fierce  fighting  quali¬ 
ties  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  It  commemorates  the  Battle  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  American  Revolution’s  most 
important  engagements,  on  August  16,  1777. 

The  tall  granite  spike  of  a  monument  has 
had  many  visitors  climb  to  its  top  and  over¬ 
look  the  battlegrounds  in  the  last  60  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  erosions  of  wind,  weight 
and  water  have  made  their  visits,  too.  Now 
the  monument  needs  repairs  —  a  full  resto¬ 
ration  job  would  cost  $280,000  —  but  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Historic  Site  Commission  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  even  $30,000  needed  for  emergency  re¬ 
pairs  this  Summer.  Although  a  group  of  local 
businessmen  and  officials  has  started  a  move 
to  turn  the  monument  over  to  the  National 
Parks  Service — which  would  then  control  it 
with  Federal  funds — there  is  a  danger  and  a 
real  possibility  that  the  monument  will  be 
closed  and  even  allowed  or  forced  to  tumble. 

There  has  been  some  unsympathetic  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  situation.  Certain  people  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Battle  of  Bennington  was  fought 
by  New  Hampshire  men  on  New  York  soil. 
Others  point  out  that  Vermont  was  not  one  of 
the  13  original  colonies.  One  can  be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  Ver¬ 
mont  men  and  women  went  into  the  historic 
battle. 

Vermonters  should  not  be  led  into  abandon¬ 
ing  their  great  and  spectacular  monument  to 
the  famous  Bennington  battle.  They  should 
find  some  way  to  keep  the  monument  in  good 
shape,  open  to  the  public  and  in  the  hands  of 
their  Green  Mountain  State. 


A  Tree  for  a  Tree 

\A7  HEN  “an  oak  dies  furiously”,  as  reported 
’V  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York 
Times,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  because  it  is 
worthy  of  a  little  thought.’ 

The  habitat  of  this  particular  oak  was  in 
Summit,  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  real  giant — some 
90  feet  high — and,  when  it  died,  it  did  so  in  a 
manner  befitting  a  giant.  In  the  quiet  of  the 
night  it  thundered  to  the  ground  with  a  sound 
and  fury  that  awakened  most  of  the  town, 
slashed  power  lines  and  telephone  cables,  and 
set  off  five  air  raid  alarms.  No  Titan  could  have 
made  a  finer  exit. 

The  passing  of  any  tree  is  always  a  sad  oc¬ 
casion  whether  the  cause  be  age,  lightning, 
wind  or  injury.  It  is  much  akin  to  the  passing 
of  a  friend  who  has  always  stood  by  with  a 
comforting  hand  and  a  warm  smile.  Because 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  trees 
should  not  live  out  their  lives  in  nursery  plots 
or  in  crowded  woodlands,  a  lost  tree  should 
always  be  replaced  with  a  new  tree  so  that  it, 
too,  can  fulfill  its  proper  destiny  by  bringing 
cheer  to  all  its  surroundings. 

This  fine  New  Jersey  oak  will,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent,  be  soon  replaced  by  those  who  have 
hearkened  to  the  words  of  the  poet  — 

He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  the  servant  of  God, 
He  provideth  a  kindness  for  many  generations, 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless  him. 
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The  outlook  for  farm  legislation 
was  quite  cloudy  as  this  is  being 
written.  The  Senate  was  tied  up  in 
a  filibuster  on  atomic  energy,  and 
there  were  some  predictions  that  n,o 
new  price  support  legislation  would 
be  passed.  This  would  have  the  re¬ 
sult  of  permitting  the  75-90  per  cent 
flexible  supports  contained  in  the 
Anderson  Act  to  come  into  effect 
automatically  on  January  1. 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  made  a  parliamentary 
move  which  prevented  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill  before  the  filibuster 
got  started.  He  recalled  the  Senate 
farm  bill  to  committee,  even  though 
it  was  already  on  the  calendar,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  authority  for 
subsidy  payments  to  wool  producers 
into  the  general  bill.  The  Senate  had 
already  passed  this  authority  as  a 
separate  bill.  The  House  included  it 
in  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Aiken  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  House  had  limited 
the  subsidy  program  to  two  years 
and  the  top  support  level  for  wool 
to  110  per  cent  of  parity,  and  that  he 
wanted  these  limitations  out.  He  also 
said  he  wanted  the  Senate  provisions 
taken  into  conference. 

Another  difference  between  Senate 
and  House  bills  might  easily  be  on 
the  subject  of  dairy  price  supports. 
The  House  voted  a  return  to  80  per 
cent  of  parity  between  Sept.  1  and 
April  1  of  next  year,  with  a  formula 
for  the  two  following  years  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agi'iculture 
would  be  required  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  feed  and  other  production 
costs  in  setting  support  levels.  It  was 
estimated  this  would  result  in  at 
least  80  per  cent  levels  for  that 
period.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  bill  provided  another 
year  of  90  per  cent  of  parity  for  the 
basic  crops  and  85  per  cent  of  parity 
on  dairy  products  for  a  full  year  be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  1.  By  the  last  week  in 
July  it  was  clear  that  the  Senate 
would  vote  down  the  straight  90  per 
cent  and  would  almost  certainly  dis¬ 
approve  the  dairy  85  per  cent. 
Whether  80  per  cent  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
would  be  voted  by  the  Senate 
seemed  touch  and  go,  with  chances 
against  it. 


$  $  $  *  $ 


Only  73.3  per  cent  of  farmers 
voting  on  wheat  marketing  quotas 
for  next  year’s  crops  approved  the 
quotas,  a  tremendous  drop  from  the 
over  90  per  cent  favorable  vote  of  a 
year  earlier.  Even  more  significant, 
only  267,104  out  of  between  800,000 
and  1,000,000  eligible  farmers  both¬ 
ered  to  vote;  of  these  195,801  voted 
yes  and  71,303  voted  no. 

Only  one  farmer  in  Massachusetts 
voted,  and  he  was  against  quotas. 
New  York  turned  up  -592  votes  in 
favor  and  943  opposed,  for  a  mark  of 
38.6  per  cent  favorable,  while  827 
eligible  Pennsylvanians  said  yes  and 
1,606  voted  no,  or  34  per  cent  in 
favor.  Farmers  in  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  also  voted 
against  quotas.  In  these  States  there 
was  widespread  lack  of  compliance 
with  this  year’s  corn  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  In  Indiana,  only  47.6  per  cent 
of  farmers  favored  quotas,  while  in 
Illinois  the  figure  was  42.3  per  cent. 

Nationally,  a  two-thirds  favorable 
vote  is  necessary  to  impose  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  and,  if  two  of  every 
three  farmers  do  not  vote  in  favor, 
there  are  no  planting  restrictions  but 
price  supports  drop  to  50  per  cent 
of  parity. 

The  heavy  wheat  State  of  Kansas 
was  barely  in  favor  by  the  required 
margin  at  72.8  per  cent,  but  South 
Dakota  was  voted  93.2  per  cent  in 
favor  and  North  Dakota — 95.7  per 
cent.  Harry  Lando 


Reduce  seed  bunching  and  skipping.  The  time-proved 
fluted  force  feeds  on  the  Dearborn-Peoria  Drill-  are  one 
of  the  most  accurate  seed  metering  mechanisms  ever 
developed.  Wasteful  bunching  of  seed  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  That’s  why  you  can  get  full  stands  and  save 
expensive  seed  with  this  grain  drill. 

Plant  all  seed  in  the  moisture  zone.  Each  furrow  opener 
penetrates  to  a  uniform  depth,  even  when  planting  over 
uneven  ground.  That’s  because  each  furrow  opener  has 
its  own  depth  compression  spring.  In  addition,  all  openers 
place  seed  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  in  the  moisture 
zone.  Since  all  seed  is  planted  at  a  uniform  depth,  you  get 
a  more  even  stand  and  the  crop  matures  more  uniformly. 
What’s  more,  this  grain  drill  will  also  handle  fertilizer. 
One  trip  over  the  field  and  both  seed  and  fertilizer  are  in! 

These  axe  just  a  few  of  many  reasons  why  so  many 
farmers  prefer  the  Dearborn-Peoria  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill. 
Your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer  will 
be  glad  to  point  out  many  more  advantages  of  this 
seed-saving,  crop-boosting  drill. 

*Footboard  and  grass  seeder  attachment— sold  separately 


Fluted  force  feeds  —proved  dependable  under 
a  wide  variety  of  planting  conditions,  with  all 
types  of  seed.  Adjusted  with  special  care  before 
leaving  the  factory  to  provide  that  all  seed 
openings  plant  at  the  same  rate. 


Full  floating  seed  boots  and  disc  o penerst 

Each  disc  opener  has  its  own  depth  compres¬ 
sion  spring  — free  to  float  up  and  down  over 
uneven  ground.  Regardless  of  the  depth  you 
plant,  all  seed  is  placed  at  a  uniform  depth 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 


Grass  seeder  attachment  pictured— sold  separately . 


Here’s  the  fast,  easy  way  to  spread  fertilizer  and  lime— in 
any  amounts  from  55  to  7,000  pounds  per  acre— smoothly 
and  evenly.  The  Dearborn  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader 
handles  coarse  or  fine  materials  without  clogging.  You  can 
adjust  the  rate  of  flow  from  the  tractor  seat.  See  it— try  it  I 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Michigan 


Feed  your  pastures  for •  .  . 

BIGGER 

YIELDS 


Dearborn-Peoria 

GRAIN  DRILL 


GETS  MORE  DONE 
...AT  LOWER 


Z  ’ 

mm. 


Zs- ''  v 
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at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE 


in  GRANGE  SILO's  new 

FULL-SIZE 


"PERFORMER” 

(MODEL  M-54) 

v\\\  \  I  /  //// 

f)  NEW!  ALUMINIZED 
V  STEEL  ROOF— 

ALUMINUM  STEEL 

can't  rust,  needs  is  stronger, 
no  painting  more  rigid 

NEW!  REFRIGERATOR-TYPE 
^  HINGED  DOOR 

v  So  convenient  — 

—  easier  to  open. 

0  NEW!  ALL-STEEL  CHUTE 

Plenty  roomy 

—  heavily  ribbed. 

All  at  LOWER  COST! 


:llS 


Write  Now 


for  NEW  FREE  FOLDER 


Performer  production  is 
limited  —  Demond  is 
overwhelming  .  .  . 

Act  fostl 

I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  red  creek,  n. 

Please  send  Free  "Performer"  Folder, 
information  on  Grange's  3  ne*w  features. 

Name  . 


Route  No. 
Town 


State 


Baseball  Great  Keeps  Dogs 
"In  Shape"  with  Red  Rose 


jack  Onslow,  famous  big  league 
player-manager,  knows  good  condition 
pays  off  with  his  field  dogs  too.  " Thaf  s 
why  Fm  100%  a  Red  Ruse  man,”  says 
Jack  when  it  comes  to  dog  food. 

Red  Rose  Dog  Food  is  a  balanced 
diet  for  every  dog.  All  the  essential 
nutrients  your  dog  must  have  for 
sound  growth  and  vigor  are  scientific¬ 
ally  blended  into  one  tasty,  easy-to- 
feed  ration. 

Keep  your  dog  in  "champion’’  con¬ 
dition — get  Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy 
Food  from  your  feed  dealer  today!  Red 
Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food  is  another 
Red  Rose  Feed  made  and  guaranteed  by 
John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Distribu¬ 
tors  from  Maine  to  Florida;  Ohio  to 
the  Atlantic. 


Good  pasture,  conveniently  located,  is  a  sure  way  to  lower  feed  costs  with  growing  and  fattening  pigs.  These 
thrifty  Spotted  Poland  China  shoats  are  making  excellent  pasture  gains  on  the  Warren  Leininger  farm  in 

Denver,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Fast  Gains  with  Healthy  Pigs 

-  By  R.  W.  DUCK  - 


ORK  production  is  a  com¬ 
plex  operation,  the  success 
of  which  depends  on  the 
operator’s  ability  to  com¬ 
bine  the  art  of  swine  hus¬ 
bandry  with  the  sciences 
of  animal  nutrition  and 
breeding  in  a  manner  to  assure  suc¬ 
cess.  That  constant  attention  to  the 
development  of  this  ability  will  yield 
generous  profits  is  amply  shown  by 
the  number  of  hogs  marketed  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Yet,  according  to  conser¬ 
vative  estimates,  one  third  of  all 
pigs  farrowed  during  the  past  year 
died  before  reaching  market  weight. 
These  fatalities  may  be  regarded  by 
the  hog  farmer  as  a  potential  source 
of  future  profit,  provided  increased 
care  in  his  opreations  prevents  such 
losses. 

Growing  and  Fattening  Periods 

Proper  feeding  during  the  very 
critical  periods  of  gestation,  lactation 
and  from  weaning  until  the  weight  of 
approximately  75  pounds  is  reached 
greatly  simplifies  feeding  thereafter. 
These  periods  are  regarded  as  criti¬ 
cal  because  experimental  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  nutrient  requirements 
are  at  peak  levels  during  these  times, 
and  that  deficiencies  are  much  more 
likely  to  develop  than  at  later  peri¬ 
ods.  Practical  experience  adds  strong 
support  to  these  conclusions  reached 
by  research  workers.  Most  of  the 
management,  disease  and  nutrition 
problems  that  are  common  to  pork 
production  are  limited  to  pigs  under 
75  pounds;  if  they  can  be  brought 
along  to  that  weight,  they  can  then 
usually  be  fattened  up  to  a  market 
weight  of  225  pounds. 

From  weaning  io  75  pounds  in 
weight,  pigs  should  receive  the  same 
high  quality  ration  that  was  fed  to 
them  during  the  lactation  period  as  a 
pig-starter.  The  emphasis  should  still 
be  on  high  quality  protein  feeds  am¬ 
ply  fortified  with  B-vitamins  and 
aureomycin  supplements.  In  fact, 
there  is  even  greater  justification  for 
further  supplementing  of  the  basal 
ration  because  the  pigs  will  no  longer 
be  receiving  milk.  Several  experimen¬ 
tal  studies  show  that  pigs  store  some 
essential  factors  during  periods  of 
high  intake  and  these  reserves  are 
apparently  later  available.  Older  and 
heavier  hogs  either  have  a  greatly 
reduced  requirement  for  the  vitamin- 
like  factors  which  are  so  essential  for 
young  pigs  or  they  are  lower  for 
more  mature  performance  in  the 
feed  lot. 

Feed  Change  with  Weight  Gains 

After  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  be¬ 
tween  75  and  100  pounds,  provided 
feeding  was  proper  prior  to  that  time, 
there  may  be  a  decided  reduction  in 
some  of  the  formula  essentials  of  the 


ration  fed.  The  need  for  readily  avail¬ 
able  energy  remains  the  same,  but 
the  requirement  for  nutrients  such  as 
protein,  minerals,  antibiotics  and  vita¬ 
mins  may  be  lessened. 

A  good  pig  starter  ration  should 
contain  about  18  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  Hogs  of  heavier  weights  need 
only  about  12  to  13  per  cent  protein. 
A  partial  list  of  the  factors  known  to 
influence  protein  requirements  in¬ 
cludes:  (a)  Quality  of  protein,  (b) 
Balance  of  other  nutrients,  pai'ticu- 
larly  B-vitamins,  including  vitamin 
B12  and  antibiotic  feed  supplements, 
(c)  Nutrient  interrelationships. 

Saving  on  Protein 

Many  other  factors  may  be  involved 
but  it  is  now  known  that  certain  of 
the  vitamins,  and  also  the  antibiotics, 
will  spare  protein.  It  is  possible,  when 
these  substances  are  present  in  the 
ration  in  the  right  relationship  to  one 
another,  to  get  excellent  results  on 
rations  which  were  formerly  regarded 
as  being  much  too  low  in  protein. 
The  protein-sparing  effects  of  other 
nutrients  offer  possibilities  of  tre¬ 
mendous  future  savings  in  the  use  of 
our  rather  limited  supply  of  the  high 
quality  and  more  expensive  protein 
feeds.  All  our  present  protein  sup¬ 
plements  are  relatively  costly;  and 
even  now  the  available  supply  is  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  present  hog  popula 
tion,  if  all  hog  raisers  used  proper 
amounts  of  protein.  In  connection 
with  the  level  of  protein  feeding,  it. 
should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
other  beneficial  results  associated 
with  high-protein  feeding,  aside  from 
the  value  of  the  protein  itself.  Most 
protein  supplements  are  good-to-ex- 
cellent  sources  of  such  nutrients  as 
minerals,  vitamins  and  unidentified 
nutrient  factors;  but,  when  protein 
intakes  are  reduced,  the  intake  of 
these  other  key  nutrients  is  likewise 
reduced.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  pig  distui'bances  so  fre¬ 
quently  observed  on  the  farm  would 
not  occur  if  a  larger  amount  of  a  suit¬ 
able  protein  supplement  was  fed. 

A  Pasture  Program  Solves  Problems 

Good  pasture  should  be  included 
as  an  important  part  of  almost  every 
swine  program.  A  farmer  can  do  no 
single  thing  that  will  solve  so  easily 
many  of  his  swine-feeding  problems 
than  to  provide  succulent  forage  for 
his  animals.  The  major  advantages 
associated  with  the  use  of  good  pas¬ 
tures  are:  (a)  Hogs  make  faster, 
cheaper  gains  because  pasture  is  an 
excellent  source  of  many  growth- 
promoting  nutrients,  including  un¬ 
identified  factors.  There  are  fewer 
unthrifty  pigs,  (b)  Labor  is  saved  in 
both  feeding  and  manure  hauling, 
(c)  It  is  an  effective  way  of  carrying 


out  a  good  sanitation  and  disease- 
control  program,  (d)  It  helps  main¬ 
tain  and  build  up  soil  fertility,  (e) 
Reproductive  performance  is  greatly 
impi'oved  over  dry  lot. 

Ladino  Clover  Fine  Forage 

The  pasture  program  should  be 
planned  so  that  provision  is  made  for 
as  many  days  of  grazing  as  possible 
through  the  year.  The  legumes  have 
certain  advantages  over  the  non¬ 
legumes  as  hog  pasturage;  they  have 
more  leaves  and  finer  stems,  contain 
more  protein,  minerals  and  vitamins 
and  are  more  palatable  to  swine. 
Ladino  clover  is  a  superlative  hog 
pasture;  alfalfa  and  the  clovers  are 
also  excellent,  for  permanent  pas¬ 
tures.  For  temporary  pastures  either 
oats,  rye,  or  rape  are  suitable. 

With  hogs,  as  with  all  other  living 
creatures,  a  good  start  in  life  is  half 
the  battle. 


Cause  and  Control  of 
Soft  Pork 

I  have  been  feeding  my  fattening 
hogs  considerable  amounts  of  home¬ 
grown  soybeans,  together  with  shelled 
corn,  using  about  half  and  half  of 
each.  A  local  butcher  to  whom  1  have 
been  selling  these  fat  hogs  says  they 
have  soft  pork,  and  he  refuses  to  buy 
them  any  more.  Is  he  right  and,  if  so, 
what  is  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
this  condition?  a.  j.  l. 

Erie  County,  Pa. 

The  cause  of  the  condition  known 
as  soft  pork  is  the  excessive  amount 
of  soybeans  you  have  been  feeding  to 
the  hogs.  Whenever  raw  soybeans 
are  fed  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  of 
the  fattening  ration  to  hogs,  they 
tend  to  produce  soft  pork  This  desig 
nation  means  that  the  fat  of  the  car¬ 
casses  of  these  hogs  will  not  harden. 
It  becomes  soft,  has  a  yellowish  tinge 
and  liquifies  at  ordinary  room  tem¬ 
perature,  soon  becoming  rancid. 
Pork  from  a  soft  carcass  cannot  be 
sliced,  and  it  is  a  most  unappetizing 
and  unpalatable  meat. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  is 
that  soybeans  as  well  as  peanuts  con¬ 
tain  an  oil  that  has  a  low  melting 
point.  Would  suggest  you  reduce  the 
feeding  of  your  soybeans  to  five 
pounds  for  each  95  pounds  of  corn; 
also  add  five  per  cent  of  either  fish¬ 
meal  or  tankage  to  their  ration.  You 
might  be  able  to  trade  or  sell  some 
of  the  soybeans  for  an  equal  amount 
of  soybean  oil  meal;  it  has  the  objec¬ 
tionable  feeding  oil  removed.  Soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  does  not  have  a  soften¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  hog  carcass. 
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450  Hereford  Feeder  Calves  4530 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OCTOBER-NOVEMBER  DELIVERY 
Visit  Our  Farms  This  Summer  and  See  Our  Entire  Beef  Cattle  Operation.. 


ZENDA  FARMS,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS, 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager, 


CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE:  218 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
S  YEARLING  BULLS  IS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 
ALSO  FOR  SALE  50  YEARLING  GRADE  HEIFERS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTFL _ MEDINA.  NEW  YORK 

3  Reg.  UcrefordL  Bulls 

AGES  —  3,  V/z  AND  1  YEAR 

BREEDING  —  O’SULLIVAN  J.  BROOKS,  FLASHY  TRIUMPH  JR.,  ROYAL  MIXER  24 
SHIPPING  ANYWHERE  —  PRICE  REASONABLE 
BOX  331, 


LANDUS  FARM, 


ffii  BARGAINING  POWER 

rREMt*  PR° 
JmDER  All  CONDITIONS! 


When  time9  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That’s  true  because,  even  . 

if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER¬ 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL-PI’RPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00: 
$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


ADIRONDACK  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  SALE 
FAIR  GROUNDS,  RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 
SAT.,  AUGUST  21.  at  12:30  P.M..  D.S.T. 

40  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 
All  will  be  fresh  or  due  within  a  few  days  of 
sale  date.  These  cattle  are  calving  right  to 
help  you  make  Bigger  Profits  by  producing  a 
lot  of  4%  MILK.  Several  of  the  cows  have  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  production  records.  Most  of  the 
bred  heifers  are  from  high-record  dams.  A  lot 
of  these  cattle  are  daughters  of  Approved  sires — 
in  other  words,  they  are  bred  to  do  a  money¬ 
making  job  for  you.  HEALTH:  All  are  from 
Bangs  Certified  herds  or  herds  under  Bangs 
Supervision,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  T.B.  and 
B.ood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days  of  sale  date. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sotos  Service  Bo*  96,  Biendon,  Vt. 


I 


Chedco  Guernseys 

If  you  want  a  FUTURE  HERD  SIRE  cut  of  a  dam 
with  800  lbs.  of  fat  at  a  price  anyone  who  raises 
Guernseys  can  afford,  we  have  one  and  will  be- 
glad  to  send  pedigree  and  details. 

HERD  BANG’S  FREE  —  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

C.  E.  COTTFNG 

50  FEDERAL  STR  E  ET, _ BOSTO  N,  MASS. 

_ SHEEP _ ' 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SHEEPFI  ELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON.  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write,  or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE  PA. 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 

_ _ LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard _ 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 

L  F.  CUTHBERT, _ OGDENS B URG.  N.  Y. 

Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 
Start  your  flock  with  adult  sheep  for  breeding  this 
FALL  and  duly  enjoy  possession  interesting  gentle 
amusing  PET  lambs.  H.  MIDDLETON, 

MEDUSA.  NEW  YORK  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


DORSET  RAM  FOR  SALE 


Purebred  but  not  registered.  Five  years  old,  good 
body  type,  sired  many  twin  lambs,  very  gentle. 

O  .TRWOOD  FARM,  OYSTER  BAY.  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  McQUADE, _ Telephone  Oyster  Bay  6-0070 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
„  „  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt- _ STETL E RSVILLE.  PA. 

■  -  -  -  OXFORD  RAMS  -  -  -  - 

Registered  RAMS,  also  EWES  and 
LAMBS,  goad  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

GRADE  SUFFOLK:  TWO  2-YEAR  OLD  EWES. 

u  v?/Wo*  0,d  EWE  LAMBS.  Sell  entire  flock  only. 
W.  SANBORN,  150  Ridge  Ae.,  Park  Ridge.  N.  J. 

100  PURE  BRED  KARAKUL  EWES  —  CHEAP 
A  F-  BUYERS.  WILLIAMSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

TWO  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS,  3 
a  RAM  LAMBS.  Suitable  for  commercial  flocks. 
A^L,  BLENIS. _ RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS.  RAMS  AND  EWES 

^H°GE, _ HOPEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


COLT  SHOW  (39th  ANNUAL) 


r  *V0N,  N.  Y.  SEPT.  4-5tli.  (56  CLASSES) 

Thl  ,  SEE  VALLEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
brfH  arge.st  N-  Y.  State.  Thoroughbred  and  half- 

- — 1L  rac>ng.  hunt  and  show  prospects  for  sale. 

_  GUINEA  PIGS 

^rrr-— —  GUINEA  figs  - 

FAMILIES,  I  Male  5  Females  $7.50 
JLjjART.  BOX  174.  R.  [,  E.  AMHERST.  N.  Y. 

- _  GOATS 

MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
nn Yh.,  magazine  $1  yearly:  sample  20c. 

T  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


NUBIAN  BUCK 


for I"C'n**1s  o!tE  Chickaming  strain.  Vigorous,  ready 
Kpi  r»Vce.’.  Golden  color,  beautiful  animal.  Price  low. 
Il£LLN  WALSH. _ GEORGETOWN.  CONN. 

ft-—  SWINE _ 

RUS<hn^5®T  DU  ROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
p~Y2gLL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIP10  CENTER,  N-Y. 

CHA<!Cni.?ULAR  KEG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

-Agg  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

UNr’V]^^  ~  SPRING  BOARS  and  OPEN  GILTS 
CflRBnii  lED  STOCK  FOR  OLD  CUSTOMERS. 
K°LL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 

Au&«st  7,  1954 


WASHINGTONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

7%  MORE 

More  and  more  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  dairymen  are 
building  their  herd  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  around  NYABC  sires.  In 
the  ’53-54  fiscal  year,  340,843  first 
service  cows  were  bred,  seven  per¬ 
cent  more  than  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Learn  the  advantages  of  breed¬ 
ing  your  herd  this  convenient, 
proven  way.  See  vour  local 
NYABC  technician,  or  write; 


<m> 


New  \lll  1 W&F  York 
Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc, 


BOX  528- B 


ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

—  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  — 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 

BATTLEGROUND  FARMS, 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Calves.  Heifers,  Cows,  and  Bulls.  CM  R 
and  Domino  bloodlines.  Good  type,  color,  and  growth, 
Also  2  Holstein  bred  heifers  due  this  Fall.  TB  and 
Bangs  free.  HIGH  TIME  FARM, 

LAMINGTON  ROAD^ _ FAR  HILLS  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  Reasonable,  Several  REGISTERED  BULLS, 
Both  Horned  and  Polled.  Popular  Bloodlines. 
SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY.  N.  Y.  Phone:  4986 
For  Sale:  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding  age. 
Also  bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Reasonably  priced. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y.  j 
REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS  &  HEIFERS.  Low  Price's1 
MACK  PARK.  .  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  5734' 

-  FOR  SALE:  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL  - 

Registered,  3  yrs.  old.  Rally  Farm  Bell  Boy  breeding.  1 
Excellent  individual.  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 

DOGS 


Beagle  Puppies 


PEDIGREED 
A.K.C.  REG.  I 
A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 

GEORGE  PANGBORNE.  Box  121,  CLAYTON,  N.  J.  ! 

- P  U  R  E  B  RED  SIB  ER  IAN  HU  SKIE  3UP>TeS - 

GOOD  DOG  FOR  COUNTRY  HOME 
REASONABLE.  GRIFFITH,  ••  D  EER  F  AL  LS”, 

DINGMANS  FERRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Ison  s  Poultry  K&rm 
firove  Pity.  Penna, 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES.  5  Champion 
Studs  (Rat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 
■'Human''  brains.  Registered,  wormed,  immunized. 
JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Phone:  2-2205 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg.  W.Va. 
COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Purebred,  U.K.C.  Reg. 

Lovable  Pets.  Excelent  Ratters.  Puppies  now  available. 
Some  mature  stock.  MRS.  M.  EDWARDS 

CHURCH  LANE,  B  R I  D  G  E  H  A  M  PTO  N.  L.J.,  NY_  Y. 
A.K.C.  REG.  LONGHAIRED  DACHSHUNDS.  Ch. 
bloodlines.  Excellent  pets.  Both  reds  &  black  and  tans. 
Mrs.  Fred  E.  Winch,  Jr., _ R.  2,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Doberman  Pinchers, 
Miniature  Pinchers.  Well  bred  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 
C.  SCHNEIDER,  140  Stone  Rd..  W.  Keansburg.  N.  J. 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
papers.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

_ SWINE _ 

50  BRED  SO WS  &  1 0  CHOICE  BOARS 

AT  AUCTION,  AUGUST  17,  1  P.M. 
Fair  Grounds,  Frederick..  Maryland 

FREE  CATALOG 

Take  action.  Write  now  —  to  Mary- 
land-Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Assn. 

CHARLES  LUTZ,  Mgr. 
_ Middletown,  Maryland _ 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A.  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MB. 


■SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS- 

BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS 


Grain  fed  large  herd.  All  PureBreds  and  best 
bloodlines.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  PHONE’  841 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester- Berkshire  Boar' 
barrows  or  sows:  5-6  wks.  $14:  7-8  wks.  $15;  10  wk< 
$17.50  each.  Ship  express  check  or  money  order  True 
delivery  on  50  or  more,  within  reasonable  distanci 
LIGHTNING  RANCH. 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD.  MASS.  Tel.  1588-1 

DAILEY  STOCK-FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TELEPHONE  9-108 

A  FEW  NICE  YOUNG  PIGS  READY  TO  SHI 
6-7  wks  $14  each;  8-9  wks.  xtras  $15.  Kindly  sen 
$10  with  order.  Balanced  shipped  C.  0.  D. 


Uses,  the  power.  You  already  have! 


DIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 

V 


Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
long  days!  .  .  .  Safely  .  .  .  Profitably  !  !  !  Get  corn- 
information  NOW! 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Trock  Type,  Self-Powered  Troiler 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


The  greatest  water  pump  value  ever  offered! 

THE  SUMO  V3  hp  mJ 
ELECTRIC  SUBMERSIBLE  ■  ll 


FOR  THE  HOME...  MILKHOUSE...  CHICKEN  RANGE 


It’s  a  budget-priced,  high  performance 
pump  which  delivers  up  to  25%  more  water 
at  greater  depths!  Yet  it  costs  less  to  in¬ 
stall —  and  less  to  operate  than  larger  sized 
conventional  pumps.  This  amazing  pump  is 
absolutely  noiseless,  completely  dependable. 

It  needs  no  pumphouse  and  will  meet  every 
water  supply  need  for  the  average  small 
home  or  farm. 

Sumo  Submersibles  are  available  in  a  range 
of  sizes  from  1/3  hp  all  the  way  up  to  30  hp. 
There’s  a  Sumo  dealer  near  you. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SUMO  BOOKLET 

SUMO  PUMPS,  INC 


Dept.  R,  375  Fairfield  Ave. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


int  nxr  tt  j±.  X-s 

Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue 


The  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  offers  breeders  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
present  their  sales  message  to  more  than  300,000  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  at  a  remarkably  low  cost.,  This  special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  Animal  Husbandry  will  contain  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  covering  all  phases  of  the  live  stock  industry.  The 
'issue  will  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  reference.  Your 
advertisement  in  this  issue  will  therefore  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  long  life. 

Many  of  the  prominent  herds  in  the  East  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  outstanding  issue. 
Your  advertisement  will  undoubtedly  result  in  substantial 
sales.  Furthermore  any  breeder  will  find  it  a  source  of  pride 
to  have  his  stock  represented  among  the  other  prominent 
farms  that  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESERVATION  PROMPTLY 

The  Issue  Will  Go  to  Press  Monday,  August  23 

Special  Livestock  Rate:  $1.00  per  Line  (about  seven  words) 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FROM  NEW  ADVERTISERS 
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AUTOMATIC  CONTROLS: 

Say  goodbye  to  hand-firing,  messy  soot  and 
ashes.  See  the  new,  dean,  automatic,  safe  LP-Gas 
Heaters  at  your  LP-Gas  dealer’s  today! 


LP-GAS  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  Dept.  RNY 
185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III, 

Please  send  booklet,  "Better  Living  with 
LP-Gas,”  containing  information  for  the 
whole  family  and  a  complete  description  of 
LP-Gas  Heating  Equipment.  I  enclose  10fl. 

Name - — 

Address - — * 

City - - - - 

County - State - • 


Why  not  enjoy 
winter? 

Now  is  the  Time 
to  install 


automatic 


heating ! 


from  a  single  room 

...  to  an  entire  house! 

That’s  right!  This  is  the  best  time  of  year 
to  get  set  for  next  winter’s  icy  blasts.  No 
need  to  upset  the  house  just  when  the 
family  needs  heat  most.  Decide  right  now 
where  better  heat  is  needed,  then  see 
your  LP-Gas  Dealer— he  will  be  glad  to 
help  you. 

Remember,  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  is 
the  fuel  you  can  st®re  and  always  have 
plenty  on  hand. 


COMBINATION  HEATER-RANGE 

All  the  advantages  of  automat¬ 
ic  gas  cooking  and  broiling, 
plus  a  cozy,  gas-heated  kitchen. 


RECESSED  WALL  HEATER 

Does  an  excellent  heating 
job.  Occupies  no  room 
space. 


CENTRAL  HEATING 

Forced  warm  air  or  hot  water  sys¬ 
tems.  Available  in  radiant  or  con¬ 
ventional  installations. 


m 


GAS  STEAM  RADIATOR 

Equipped  with  automatic 
II  ik  pilot.  Self-contained 
water  reservoir. 


rr 

D _ 

o 

_ 

BEAUTIFUL  MODERN  CONSOLE 

Wide  choice  of  handsomelystyled 
cabinet  heaters  to  heat  one  or 
more  rooms. 


FLOOR  FURNACE 

Saves  space.  Gives  you  even, 
comfortable  warmth. 


♦BUTANE  *  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  TANK  GAS 


Handy  homemade  marker  to  save 
eyesight  and  time  in  following  rows 
on  a  crochet  pattern. 


Ideal  Needlework 
Marker 

To  mark  your  crochet  pattern  for 
easy  direction-finding,  mount  the 
pattern  on  cardboard.  Then  pin  a 
black  ribbon  across  the  cardboard, 
having  it  just  loose  enough  to  move 
along  easily  as  you  finish  a  row  of 
crochet. 

This  method  works  as  well  with 
printed  directions,  and  is  an  eye- 
saver  as  well  as  a  timesaver.  If  you 
find  that  black  is  too  pronounced, 
try  using  a  green  ribbon. 

Gertrude  A.  Springer 

Michigan 


In  the  Key  of  G 

G,  of  course,  is  for  Garden. 

Not  always  do  we  go  lyrical  over 
weeding.  Yet  the  catbird’s  song  early 
in  the  morning  makes  amiable  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  chore.  And  in 
the  evening  the  organ  music  of  the 
hermit  thrush  pours  grace  upon  the 
person  in  the  garden  bed  already  in 
the  proper  posture — kneeling.  p.  s. 


New  Fashion  Book  Ready 
Fall-Winter  1954-'55 

Announcing  the  1954-’55  edition  of 
the  Fall-Winter  FASHION  WORLD: 
the  comprehensive  pattern  guide  for 
women  who  sew.  This  year, 
FASHION  WORLD  is  proud  to  pre¬ 
sent,  IN  COLOR,  almost  a  hundred 
new  designs  for  your  selection;  in¬ 
troducing  styles  to  wear  all-around- 
the-calendar,  with  an  eye  for  future 
fashion  trends  as  well  as  practica¬ 
bility  and  comfort.  At  your  finger 
tips,  you’ll  discover  chic  suits,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  advent  of  Fall;  the  first 
transition  drosses;  skirts  and  shirts 


and  co-ordinates  to  mate  and  sepa¬ 
rate;  stay-at-homes  and  other  casu¬ 
als;  mature  fashions  stressing  flatter¬ 
ing  details,  and  styles  designed  to 
fit  the  half -size  figure;  school  clothes 
from  tots  to  teens;  plus  a  panorama 
of  Christmas  gift  ideas  from  aprons 
galore  to  toys  and  doll  clothes.  Plus 
many  exciting  new  hints  to  sew  your 
way  to  fashion.  Price  just  25  cents. 


Photo:  B.  A, 


Solving  the  problem  of  a  livingroom  corner:  use  a  triangular  table,  as  shown 
here,  between  long  sofa  and  shorter  sofa  unit.  Once  again  the  word,  sof  t 
comes  into  its  own,  having  taken  “a  back  seat”  years  ago  when  couch  divan, 
day  bed  and  loveseat,  etc.,  came  successively  into  fashion.  With  dura0L 
plain  cover  material  on  the  modern  sofa,  the  men  folk  should  be  able 

stretch  out  in  comfort! 
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Timely  Patterns  for  Your  Pleasure 


2743  —  A  Jumper  Outfit  Whose  Main  Piece  Is  So  Simple.  It  can 
double  for  a  sleeveless  dress  —  and  the  blouse  of  course  is  included  in  the 
pattern.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16:  for  jumper  3Vz  yds.  39-in.;  blouse,  214  yds. 
39-in.  25  cents. 

2858  —  A  Very  Smart  Team  of  Skirt  and  Blouse  in  One  Pattern  even 
if  made  without  the  applique;  but  with  the  poodles  (transfer  included  in 
pattern),  it  will  prove  her  heart’s  delight.  Sizes  8  to  16.  For  size  12,  skirt 
takes  3  yds.  35-in.  or  39-in.;  blouse  2  Vs  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

130  —  Apron  Pattern  With  Its  Own  Color  Transfer  —  just  iron  on  the 
big  pink  roses  —  no  embroidery  needed.  Small,  medium,  large  and  extra 
large  sizes.  20  cents. 

302  —  Pretty  As  They  Can  Be,  These  Big  Pink-Red  Apples  —  color 
transfer  that  you  can  iron  off  on  linens,  blouses,  skirts,  aprons.  Twenty- 
two  motifs  ranging  from  2Vz  inches  to  4%  inches.  No  embroidery  needed. 
20  cents. 

2970  —  A  Wonderful  Pair  (in  One  Pattern)  to  add  to  your  collection 
of  separates.  Blouse  may  be  made  with  long  sleeves,  or  the  comfortable 
cap  sleeve.  Sizes  12  to  20,  36  to  40.  Size  16,  for  skirt,  only  2  yds.  35-in.,  or 
1%  yds.  54-in.;  blouse  with  cap  sleeve,  1%  yds.  35-in.,  with  long  sleeve 
2\'z  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

Delightful  New  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  Don’t  Miss  it!  25  cents. 

New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book.  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Smooth,  Oreom-white 

ENAMEL  LINING 

provides 
Extra  Protection! 


WITH  A  KITCHEN  HEATER  RANGE 


AND  “PYROFAX”  GAS 


"Pyrofax"  boilled  gas  and  an  automatic  Caloric  kitchen  healer 
range  make  a  perfect  team  for  better,  easier  meals  and  for 
quick,  clean  convenient  heat.  Your  Caloric  gas  range  and 
"Pyrofax"  Gas  give  you  instant,  flexible  heat  with  pinpoint 
control.  It  starts  at  the  flick  of  a  wrist;  slops 
when  you  shut  it  off.  And  Caloric  is  America's 
easiest  range  to  keep  clean. 

Caloric  kitchen  heater  ranges  give  won¬ 
derful  automatic  gas  heat.  Modern  thermo¬ 
static  control.  You  set  it,  forget  it.  In  winter, 
blowers  circulate  the  air  at  any  temperature 
you  choose.  In  the  summer,  shut  off  the 
heater  and  the  blowers  circulate  cool  air. 

See  this  amazing  team  at  your  local  "Pyrofax" 
Gas  Distributor's  today. 


For  cooking,  water  heating,  clothes  drying,  refrigeration. 

The  term  "Pyrofax"  is  a  registered  Irade-mark  of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation. 

THERE'S  A  "PYROFAX"  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOU  f 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton . Fisher's  Gas  & 

Furniture  Co. 

Ledgewood . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade.  .Country  Gas  Service 
Ridgewood. .,  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sons 
Somerville.  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River.  ..  .Edward  W.  Russell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas. ..  .Cape  May  County  Gas  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath ....  Vogel’s  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton. . .  .Chas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.. Chas.  D.  Schuman 

Inc- 

Cairo . W.  P.  Jones,  Ine. 

Canandaigua . Louis  Goldberg 

Carthage . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

Chatham . Leslie  Gas  Service 

Clarence.  ..  .Robert  L.  Christiansen 
Cobleskill. .  .Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
DeWitt . DeWitt  Gas  &  Appli¬ 

ance  Corp. 


Dundee  Shaw’s  Hardware 

Earlville. . .  .Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . The  All-Bright’s 

Fire  Island  Pines. C.  F.  LaFountaine 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels.  Inc. 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Sales 
&  Service 

Hoosick  Falls . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Falls . Griffin’s 

Jamestown  . . .  .Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 
Liberty ..  .Bob's  Bottled  Gas  Service 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Arnold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Maintain  dale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Nanuet . County  Gas  Service 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Northville . The  Charles  Sprague 

Supply  Co. 

Ocean  Beach . Fred  S.  Brooks 


Old  Forge . Old  Forge  Hardware 

&  Furniture  Co. 
Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  Company 

Oswego .  Fenske  s 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Rene  Neveu  &  Son 

Point  O’Woods. Point  O'Woods  Assn. 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son,  Inc. 

Pulaski. ..  .Cottet's  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co. 

Roscoe . Lindsay’s 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn.  .Schoelles  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake .  .  .Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 

Say  villa. .  .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton. ..  .Halsey  Gas  Service 

Springville . Reed’s  Bottled  Gas 

Service 

Staten  Island ...  .Harry  Putz  &  Son 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon ..  .Story  Appliance  Co.,  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Wayland  . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  J.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare.  Inc. 
Wolcott . Paddock  Hardware 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Quinn,  10,  New  York 


FRED  LIKES  TO  CORRESPOND 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  bring  me  some  new  friends. 
I  like  to  write  letters.  I  live  on  a  35-acre 
farm  and  my  main  interests  are  popular 
music,  dancing,  football.  Most  of  all  I  am 
interested  in  people.  I  am  a  junior  in  high 
school  and  am  the  secretary  of  our  Hi-Y 
Club,  also  junior  councilor  of  DeMolay.  Try 
to  include  a  picture  with  your  letter.  — 
Fred  Vogt,  17,  New  York. 


4-H  GIRL  WITH  HOBBIES 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  over 
three  years  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  My 
hobbies  are  stamp  collecting,  sewing,  skat¬ 
ing  and  dancing.  I  baby-sit  also.  I  take 
voice  lessons  and  like  it  very  much.  Also 
I  am  a  4-H’er.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Please  send  a  picture  of  yourself  if  you 
can.  —  Geraldine  Young,  15,  Ohio. 


FRANCIS  IS  MUSICAL  AND  A  WORKER 

I  noticed  the  column  “Letters  Wanted”  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  was  anxious  to 
read  the  letters.  I  have  taken  music  lessons 
for  five  and  a  half  years,  learned  to  play 
the  violin  from  a  25-lesson  mail  course, 
have  a  small  outline  of  accordian  playing 
from  my  cousin  and  am  hoping  to  study 
the  organ  this  Summer.  I  hope  to  have  a 
boy  from  overseas  my  age  write  to  me  or 
anyone  else  from  this  country.  —  Francis 
Adams,  12,  Vermont. 


SHE'S  IN  LUCKY  CLOVER 

I  enjoy  reading  this  Page  very  much.  I 
belong  to  the  Lucky  Clover  4-H  Club  and 
this  is  my  seventh  year  in  club  work.  My 
projects  are  sewing,  cooking,  raising  chick¬ 
ens.  dairying  and  freezing  foods.  I  enjoy 
the  work  too.  I  would  like  to  have  pen 
pals  very  much,  both  boys  and  girls.  — 
Glennis  Ward,  15,  Maine. 


Original  Poems 

NATURE  IN  SUMMER 

Nature  is  a  pleasant  thing. 

So  look  upon  the  trees; 

Nature  is  a  pleasant  thing, 

Even  little  bees. 

Nature  is  a  pleasant  thing: 

Smell  those  pretty  flowers; 

Nature  is  a  pleasant  thing: 

Enjoy  the  summer  hours. 

—  Mary  Ann  Gross 


THE  FIELDS  ARE  A  GARDEN 

Like  a  blanket  o’er  the  hills 
Grow  daisies  and  the  daffodils; 

In  each  cranny  and  each  nook, 

If  you  are  interested  to  look. 

You’ll  see  violets  free  and  wild  - 
With  tiny  faces,  like  a  child’s. 

All  along  each  little  stream 
Bloom  golden  buttercups  that  gleam 
Over  the  lea  and  over  the  dell 
And  beside  the  wishing  well; 

Wild  roses  blend  their  delicate  hue 
With  garden  colors  just  for  you. 
—  By  Elizabeth  Williams,  Penna. 


THE  BEACH 

It  is  sweet:  the  wind  on  your  cheek. 

As  you  walk  through  the  sand  dunes,  high; 
The  glittering  moonlight  on  the  water 
As  the  waves  come  crashing  by; 

The  voices  in  the  shadows 
Sing  your  lullaby 
At  the  beach. 

—  Annie  Herbert,  16,  Rhode  Island 


Editor's  Message 

Now  with  vacation  come  the  fishing  trips,  picnics,  corn  roasts  and, 
along  the  coast,  clambakes.  Some  of  you  are  now  at  summer  school, 
some  work  through  the  summer  for  college  and  many,  many  more 
reap  this  year’s  harvest  of  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables  from  the  farms, 
large  and  small. 

Even  while  we  are  all  doing  this,  artists  are  at  work  creating  things 
to  delight  us  in  music,  pictures  and  books.  We  can  choose  the  best  of 
these  to  keep  around  us  to  enjoy. 

Some  of  you  young  women  and  men  are  the  people  who,  in 
addition  to  creative  life  on  the  farm,  will  create  the  things  I  have  just 
mentioned  for  your  descendants.  Our  Page  is  a  stepping  stone  to  your 
aspirations  for  only  the  best  is  chosen  to  appear  here.  And  often  it 
is  very  hard  for  us  to  make  that  decision  from  many  good  contributions. 

During  your  vacation  take  time  to  express  yourself  on  paper,  send 
it  to  Our  Page,  and  find  out  the  thrill  it  is  to  see  yourself  in  print. 

—  Elsie  Unger 


Book  Review  Column 


DEAD  CITIES  ““  FORGOTTEN' 

TRIBES 


COVER  PAGE  ILLUSTRATION:  Drawn  by  Annabel  Gr.ffen,  17,  Massachusetts 


DEAD  CITIES  AND  FORGOTTEN 
TRIBES:  By  Gordon  Cooper. 

Reviewed  by  Annabel  Griffen,  17,  Mass. 

Do  you  like  ancient  history?  If  you  do, 
you  will  love  this  book  for  it  really  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  ancient  history  has 
life  and  is  not  just  words  in  a  book  to 
be  learned.  In  “Dead  Cities  and  Forgotten 
Tribes”  by  Gordon  Cooper,  I  was  glad  to 
discover  that  Syracuse  in  Greece  was  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  Not  much 
of  it  remains  but  you  will  find  references 
to  it  in  your  Cicero.  There  is  only  the  great 
stone  theater  left.  It  was  carved  out  of 
rock  and  is  still  used  today. 

Also,  as  everyone  knows,  Greenland  is  a 
beautiful  island  in  Summer  with  green 
valleys,  birds  and  flowers.  Five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America, 
this  was  a  rich  country  with  churches, 
monastaries  and  private  dwellings.  In¬ 
habitants  then,  we  are  told,  had  their  own 
governing  body  and  even  traded  with 


Europe  and  America.  This  went  on  for 
nearly  five  centuries  and  then  for  no  reason 
that  we  can  find  the  main  population  van¬ 
ished.  You  can  still  see  the  ruins  of  all 
these  ancient  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the 
strangest  records  in  history. 

There  is  the  lost  tropical  valley  in  North¬ 
west  Canada,  this  book  tells  us.  It  is  a 
beautiful  deadly  place  fed  by  hot  springs. 
Fourteen  known  people  have  lost  their 
lives  trying  to  discover  the  secret,  and  no 
one  knows  why  it  is  said  to  be  peopled  by 
huge,  hairy  men. 

I  learned  too  about  the  city  of  the  dead 
in  North  Africa,  the  city  of  Gold  in  Central 
Africa,  the  web-footed  people  who  live  in 
swampland  in  Africa.  Then  there  is  the 
mystery  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  secret 
valley  in  New  Guinea.  Get  this  book  and 
read  about  the  skyscrapers  of  the  desert, 
the  valley  of  the  crusaders,  the  dead  cities 
of  Ceylon  and  the  dwellers  of  Paradise. 

This  is  not  a  very  big  book  but  it  is  full 
of  exciting  things.  I  am  sure  you  won’t 
want  to  put  it  down. 


Small  Fry  Corner 


ONE  LITTLE  INDIAN  BOY 

Once  there  was  a  little  Indian  boy.  He 
lived  in  a  big  village  with  his  mother  and 
father  and  the  Chief,  Cafhaker.  He  liked 
his  Indian  village. 

The  little  boy’s  name  was  Buffalo  and 
his  father’s  name  was  Harka  and  his 
mother’s  name  was  Marthe.  They  were  all 
bad  Indians  and  Cafhaker  was  the  worst. 

But  they  all  thought  they  were  good 
Indians.  —  Ellen  Pem  Davidson,  8,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

WIDE  WORLD  SANDRA 

I  would  like  a  pen  pal,  a  girl  or  a  boy. 
My  hobby  is  reading,  drawing  and  I  like 
to  write  letters.  Write  to  me  from  any 
country.  —  Sandra  Smith,  8,  New  York. 


BED  ’N’  BYE 

I  light  a  little  candle; 

I  bring  it  up  the  stairs; 

I  put  it  by  my  bed: 

It’s  time  to  say  my  prayers. 

—  Susan  Schohl,  6,  Pennsylvania 


WILDA  IS  A  COLLECTOR 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written 
to  Our  Page  but  I  turn  to  it  every  time 
we  get  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  am  in  the 
seventh  grade  in  school  and  my  hobbies 
are-  collecting  pennies  and  roller  skating.  I 
like  to  read  and  to  collect  pictures  of  famous 
people.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  in  any  country  and  snapshots  of  your¬ 
selves.  —  Wilda  Von  Stein,  12.  Pennsylvania. 


Group  of  Summer 
Water  Scenes 


VACATION  TIME 

Drawn  by  Joann  Marsh,  16,  New  York 


Sezaull 


SEAGULL:  Drawn  by  June  Taylor,  Maryland 
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Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  16,  Connecticut 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Be  sure  you  have 
the  correct  postage  for  mail  going  outside 
the  United  States.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Irene  Stetson,  16;  Fred  Vogt, 
17;  Patricia  Wheaton,  14;  Josephine  Bennett, 
11;  Neva  Baldwin,  14. 

Pennsylvania:  Irene  Biler,  10. 

Vermont:  Denise  Valliere,  14;  Henry 

Clasmer,  13;  Francis  Adams,  12. 

Maine:  Glennis  Ward,  15;  Dorthea  Smith, 
14. 

New  Hampshire:  Shirley  W^rnan,  16; 
Jane  Wyman,  16. 

Connecticut:  Shirley  Smith,  15. 

Ohio:  Geraldine  Young,  15. 


SUSAN’S  OUTDOOR  SPORTS 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  would  like 
to  hear  froin  boys  and  girls  my  own  age. 
I  have  all  my  pen  pals  through  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  My  hobbies  are  skating,  swim¬ 
ming  and  horseback  riding.  I  like  skating 
best  of  all  though.  I  go  horseback  riding 
every  week.  I  would  like  pen  pals  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  too.  — 
Susan  Laden,  11,  New  Jersey. 


NEBRASKA  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 

I  am  in  the  third  grade  in  school.  I  have 
lived  in  Nebraska  but  am  now  living  with 
my  grandmother  in  Pennsylvania.  I  go  to 
a  country  school  and  like  to  read  and  write. 
I  would  like  lots  of  pen  pals  my  age.  — 
Pamela  Bostian,  8,  Pennsylvania. 


HOPES  FOR  LETTERS 

I  live  on  a  farm  with  about  3,000  chickens, 
one  dog,  a  cat,  a  cow  and  one  heifer,  and 
several  geese.  I  have  two  brothers  older 
than  I.  Hike  to  write  letters  to  boys  and 
girls  and  would  like  to  have  any  of  you 
near  my  own  age  write  to  me.  —  Lucille 
Bare,  11,  New  Jersey. 


HELPS  REBUILD  AFTER  FIRE 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
this  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  195  acres. 
We  were  burned  out  a  while  back  and  I  am 
helping  build  another  house.  I  am  one  of 
seven  children.  I  would  like  to  have  pen 
pals  from  all  over  the  world.  Please  write 
to  me.  —  Dorthea  Smith,  14,  Maine. 


WANTS  TEXAS  AND  WESTERN  PEN  PALS 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  can’t  wait  until  it 
comes  in  the  mail.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  pen  pals  from  Texas  to  appear  but 
I  haven’t  found  any  yet.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  few  pen  friends  from  the  West,  too. 
—  Joyce  Schroo,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  hobbies  are  col¬ 
lecting  stamps  and  figures  of  horses.  I  would 
like  pen  pals  from  any  country  and  of  any 
age.  I  also  like  to  cook.  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade  and  live  on  a  farm  where  we  have 
two  dogs.  Also  I  have  one  sister  and  three 
brothers.  Alice  Hague,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Sketch  Book 
for  August 


FISHERMAN’S  JOY 

Drawn  by  Anna  Elliott,  14,  New  York 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  home  is  made  of  just  such  simple  things. 


The  Little  Browr?  House 

There  is  one  thing  about  perennial 
flower  seed:  if  it  fails  to  make  growth 
°r  to  bloom  one  season,  because  of 
Parched  earth,  it  does  come  up  the 
next  year  earlier  than  usual  and 
then  seems  to  flourish.  This  is  true  of 
last  year’s  seed,  especially  of  my  be¬ 
loved  Russell  lupins. 

Birds  this  Summer  are  abundant 
and  we  have  enjoyed  their  songs  fili¬ 
ng  the  air.  It  is  odd  that  formerly 
^e  used  to  have  flocks  of  40  or  50 
blue  jays,  a  brilliant  sight,  and  then 
‘or  some  reason  saw  only  one  or  two 
the  following  years.  Now  they  are 


Farm  folk  have  been  giving 
thought  to  keeping  their  R.  F.  D. 
boxes  neat  and  trim.  A  little  time 
and  work  can  transform  these  small 
American  “leaning  towers”  into  an 
attractive  feature:  box  set  true  on 
top  of  an  upright  post,  and  a  paint 
job  on  both. 

If  someone  in  the  family  has  a 
bent  for  design,  a  bit  of  decoration 
in  color  on  the  door  and  clear 
lettering  on  the  side  add  much  to 
roadside  interest  for  the  passerby  as 
well  as  for  the  farmstead  itself. 

A  distinctive  R.  F.  D.  box  is  a  mark 
of  identification  and  individual  rural 
taste.  p.  g. 


stops  browning! 


•  You’ll  be  proud  of  the  results  you 
g'et  when  you  freeze  peaches  and 
other  fruits  with  A^C^M.  They  keep 
their  orchard-fresh  look  and  taste... 
won’t  turn  brown. 

A*C*"M  is  easy  to  use... simply 
add  it  to  the  sugar  syrup.  It  costs 
only  about  a  penny  for  each  pound  of 
fruit  you  freeze.  The  4  Vz  oz.  bottle  is 


enough  to  freeze  65  lbs.  of  fruit. 

A^C^M  protects  fresh  fruit  sa 
ads  and  desserts,  too... lets  you  pr( 
pare  them  hours  ahead  of  time  wit 
no  loss  in  color  or  flavor. 

Buy  A^C*M  at  drug  stores  c 
locker  plants.  To  obtain  free  instru< 
tion  folder,  write: 


PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  A R,  630  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn  6,  N. Y. 
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Prayer  for  a  New  House 

Let  this  house  shelter  joy  and  dreams  come  true, 

May  someone  love  these  rooms  and  keep  them  bright; 
Let  laughter  and  contentment  dwell  here  too, 

And  children  kneel  to  say  small  prayers  at  night. 

Oh  may  there  be  a  teakettle  that  sings 

And  someone  to  love  this  view  of  distant  hills 
And  scarlet  blossoms  on  these  windowsills  — 


Massachusetts 


—  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Icicle  Pickles  from 
Simplified  Recipe 

No  matter  what  the  pride  we 
homemakers  take  in  putting  up  Icicle 
Pickle,  crisp,  tender,  sweetly  spiced, 
there  is  the  long  parade  of  soakings, 
boiling  and  long  waits  to  face.  It 
was  on  a  hot  summer  day  last 
August  that  I  finally  rebelled. 

Following  is  the  simplified  recipe 
I  devised.  To  me  this  recipe  pro¬ 
duces  pickles  as  delicious  as  before. 
You  will  see  that  I  have  not  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  original  ingredients; 
I  have  merely  cut  out  some  of  the 
drudgery.  I’m  sure  you’ll  be  pleased 
if  you  try  my  way. 


Double  -Tested  for  Strength ... 
...Can  with  Confidence! 


New  Icicle  Pickle 

Put  into  a  large  crock  two  gallons 
of  cucumbers  cut  in  narrow  strips 
with  seeds  removed.  Add  one  pint  of 
salt  and  one  gallon  of  boiling  water; 
let  this  stand  24  hours. 

Drain  off  water,  and  add  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water  and  one  chunk  of 
alum,  size  of  a  walnut  (alum  makes 
pickles  crisp).  Let  this  stand  24 
hours. 

Then  drain  water  off,  and  mix  2V2 
quarts  vinegar;  eight  pints  granu- 


Photo:  Ball  Brothers,  Muncie,  Ind. 

A  simplified  way  for  making  Icicle 
Pickle  removes  much  of  the  drudg¬ 
ery  and  time  formerly  involved — see 
recipe  ivith  this  story. 

lated  sugar;  V4  cup  pickling  spices 
(mixed).  Bring  to  boil.  Pour  syrup 
over  pickles  which  meanwhile  have 
been  placed  in  clean  jars.  Seal. 

Note:  A  little  green  food  coloring 
can  be  added  to  give  a  brighter  color 
to  the  pickles. 

Esther  B.  Wheeler 


Mother's  Special  Recipe 
Praised  by  Grown  Son 

Now  that  the  garden  season  is 
here  and  the  peppers,  tomatoes  and 
celery  begin  to  perk  the  nostrils,  I 
recall  one  of  my  mother’s  dishes, 
Garden  Special.  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  good  things  of  my  early  life.  In 
the  cooking  it  has  a  pungency  and  an 
aroma  that  whet  the  appetite  and,  in 
the  eating,  a  taste  and  fullness  that 
satisfy  it. 

My  mother  does  not  know  that  I 
asked  her  to  send  me  the  recipe  in 
order  to  have  it  read  by  others,  but 

1  know  she  would  be  glad  to  share  it, 

simple  as  it  is.  I  just  like  her 
Garden  Special  an  awful  lot  and  it  is 
healthful,  too.  J.  b. 

Garden  Special 

Use  4  quarts  ripe  tomatoes;  1  quart 
celery;  1  quart  onions;  1  quart  water; 
6  sweet  peppers;  3  tablespoons  salt; 

2  tablespoons  sugar. 

Dice  peppers,  onions  and  celery 
(coarse  stalks  and  leaves  may  be 
used).  Add  water  and  cook  for  20 
minutes.  To  this,  add  firm,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  which  have  been  peeled  and 
cut  up,  then  the  seasonings.  After  all 
comes  to  a  boil,  put  into  clean  hot 
jars  and  process  in  hot  water  bath: 
30  minutes  for  pint  jars,  40  minutes 
for  quarts.  mrs.  f.  t.  b. 


with  us  again.  Also  there  are  black¬ 
birds  here,  not  usual  with  us.  Wood¬ 
peckers  and  the  flickers,  when  nu¬ 
merous,  do  a  good  job  at  cleaning 
out  corn  borers. 

Elvira’s  father  reached  Norway 
safely  (you  recall  he  was  given  this 
trip  by  students  in  the  school  where 
he  had  worked  many  years?).  The 
voyage  was  smooth  all  the  way  and 
he  had  no  seasickness  to  spoil  it.  He 
spent  some  time  with  a  brother  and 
later  we  shall  write  more  about  him. 
I  wonder,  if  we  were  away  from  our 
country  of  birth  for  50  years,  if  we 
would  not  want  to  stay  when  we  re¬ 
turned  to  it. 

I  wonder  too  what  differences  we 
would  see.  I  recall  a  young  fellow 
who  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
Alaska.  When  he  came  home  he 
laughingly  declared  that  the  change 
in  women’s  fashions  was  something 
he  couldn’t  get  used  to.  Karl  also 
commented  on  the  change  in  women’s 
hats  while  he  was  away  in  the 
service. 

But  Summer  is  in  full  swing  and 
not  too  much  later  we  shall  be 
thinking  about  cleaning  up  the  litter 
in  garden  beds.  A  goodly  Summer 
season  to  you  all.  Mother  Bee 


The  Leaning  Tower  of 
R.  F.  D. 


FREEZE*® 

'ATLAS 


JARS 


CAPS 


Write  For  Free  Booklet 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

RFVniVINft  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KCVULVINb  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free’ 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA." 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Need  Money? 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval.  Free 
Catalogue  100  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
aaQden.,'J'f1^e  o^-day-  PEN-  BRUSH,  Dept.  RNY-8, 
139  DUANE  ST., _ NEW  YORK  CITY  13 

KtTCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE^  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
o-r  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY. 

3  BROWN  ST., _ NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS. 

- - —  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — ^ - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En- 
*n  A,bum  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
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FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
.  . .  at  Hardware 
or  Implement  Stores! 

It  bumps  'em  back! 

It’s  fhe  one  fencer  correctly  pow¬ 
ered  to  give  just  the  right  “bump" 
to  train  your  livestock  to  respect 
the  fence!  You  get  really  efficient 
electric  fencing  to  save  you  time 
and  money  in  controlling  livestock. 

Weeds  won’t  short  it! 

See  the  exclusive  Fence-O-Matic* 
chopDer  feature  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  “WEED  CHOPPER"  electric 
fencer.  It  kills  weeds  that  often 
short  electric  fences. 

* Trademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  FENCE-O-MATIC*  CHOPPER 
«  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  HI-LINE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

Also  battery  and  combination  models 

HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MULES,  HORSES 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over!  0,000  dealers 


Is  the  soil  bone-dry?  Then  for  efficient 
electric  fencing  you  need  an  Interna¬ 
tional  "WEED  CHOPPER"  electric 
fencer.  It  won’t  lose  power  to  dry  ground 
—always  delivers  a  full  punch  over  the 
entire  fence.  The  choice  of  over  150,000 
farmers  for  pasture  rotation,  feed  lots, 
cattle  lanes,  or  adding  an  electric  wire  to, 
or  alongside,  other  fence. 


t 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY  RNY-854 
Laigh  McMahon.  Mgr.  115  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  l.N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


NAME . 


ADDRESS  OR  R.F.D. 


TOWN  _ 


C0UNTY_ 


, STATE. 


C  R  y3y  S  $ 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


from  $119.50 

F.O.B.  BLUFFTON 
v  INDIANA 


AMERICA'S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


DOUBLE  CHAIN  & 
SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 
16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


By  Makers  Of 
DependableFarm  EquipmentSince  1898 


MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary- 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  «  MORRIS,  N.  Y. _ 

-a — »  ro  TTXrr«T>  io.ooo  gallons 
jcJL.  JL  J-%1  JL  battleship  gray 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openln*”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  co*t  or 
obligation.  Simply  tend  name  and  addre**, 
and  full  detail*  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WITH 

^REVERSE 


MOWS  UWH 
HAULS-*  MULCHES 
\  AC  POWER  GENERATOR 
PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPRATS] 
SCUTS  W000  •  SCYTHES 
'  ROLLER  •  SULKY 


ROTARY 
■TRACTORS 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co, 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  FI 


KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 

Already  mixed,  ready  to  use.  5  lbs.  $5.00;  10  lbs. 
$9.00.  Freight  collect.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ALERT  EXTERMINATING  COMPANY 
225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


tractor  powered 

FARM  DRYER 

DRIES  SHELLED  CORN,  BEANS,  HAY,  FLAX,  MILO 
AND  ALL  SMALL  GRAINS. 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  is  delivered 
ready-to-run  .  .  .  no  assembly,  bin 
or  ductwork  is  needed.  Running 
off  tractor  P.  T.  O.,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  right  in  the  field.  A  powerful 
fan  blasts  clean  heated  air  from 
twin  oil  burners  through  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  floor  and  170-bu.  load  of 
grain.  Drying  capacity  of  100-bu. 
shelled  corn,  135-bu.  small  grain, 
1  ton  hay  per  hour  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED!  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist 
and  also  side  extensions  for  hay 
are  available.  Write  for  bulletin. 

GUARANTEED 


V'sets  J 
LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
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Insulating  Glass 


for  Calf  Barns 


Insulating  glass,  which  enables  the 
sun’s  rays  to  warm  up  a  dairy  barn 
in  the  Winter,  was  installed  two 
years  ago  in  a  calf  barn  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  dairy  research  farm  at 
Beemerville,  a  division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station. 

The  results  show  that  solar  heat 
provided  by  these  windows  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  a  calf 
herd  comfortable  and  healthy.  The 
insulating  windows  are  made  of  two 
panes  of  heavy  glass  with  an  air 
space  sealed  in  between.  These  win¬ 
dows  are  installed  in  the  south  side 
of  the  barn  where  they  catch  the 
winter  sun.  In  order  to  make  full  use 
of  this  source  of  energy,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  building  be  placed  prop¬ 
erly,  with  the  long  side  facing  south. 

The  double  windows  permit  the 
sun’s  rays  to  come  through  and  warm 
up  whatever  they  strike  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  insulating  effect  of 
the  dead  air  between  the  panes,  they 
reduce  the  heat  loss  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  barn.  Single-pane  windows 
lose  heat  rapidly  and,  because  of  their 
tendency  to  frost  over  in  Winter, 
they  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
sun’s  rays. 

This  type  of  commercial  insulated 
glass  has  been  installed  successfully 
in  many  milk  houses  in  the  Northern 
States  to  take  advantage  of  solar 
heat.  Where  milk  houses  have  been 
properly  constructed,  they  have  been 
able  to  resist  outside  temperatures  of 
zero  without  freezing  inside.  The 
warming  effect  goes  on  even  on  over¬ 
cast  days,  since  the  invisible  infra¬ 
red  waves  of  the  sun  have  the  ability 
to  penetrate  clouds. 

Calvin  G.  Wettstein  who  is  in 


charge  of  the  calf  barn  at  Beemer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  says  that  calf  losses  on 
the  farm  are  at  an  all-time  low.  Part 
of  this  he  attributes  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  insulated  glass  and  part  to  the 
community-style  barn  which  gives  the 
young  stock  plenty  of  room  to  exer¬ 
cise.  The  big  problem  in  a  commu¬ 
nity-style  calf  barn  is  to  keep  the 
young  animals  from  sucking  each 
other.  Mr.  Wettstein  has  found  that 
this  trouble  can  be  minimized  by  tie- 
ing  the  calves  in  small  individual 
stalls  during  feeding  time  so  they 
cannot  contact  each  other,  and  then 
give  them  some  calf-starter  feed  in 
coarse  form  following  the  milk.  Nip¬ 
ple  pails  are  used  for  the  milk. 

The  Beemerville  calf  barn  has  one 
large  and  two  small  pens.  Each  of  the 
small  pens  has  four  tie  stalls,  and  the 
large  pen  has  12,  providing  room  for 
20  calves.  The  calves  are  tied  in  the 
stalls  only  during  feeding  periods. 
Ventilation  without  drafts  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  this  is  provided  by  an  ex¬ 
haust  fan  and  ceiling  intake  ducts. 

The  calves  are  weaned  at  three  to 
four  months  of  age,  but  they  remain 
on  the  calf-starter  grain  for  several 
weeks  longer.  They  are  then  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  over  to  a  coarsely 
ground  fitting  ration.  Roughage,  con¬ 
sisting  of  good-quality  hay,  pasture, 
and  grass  silage,  and  a  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  grain  ration  help  produce 
healthy,  well-developed  heifers  at 
considerably  reduced  costs. 

It  pays  to  treat  calves  as  individ¬ 
uals.  Tieing  and  handling  young 
calves  at  feeding  time  are  essential 
toward  producing  well-mannered, 
calm  milking  heifers. 


These  healthy  calves  demonstrate  their  approval  of  a  community -style  caij 
barn  with  insulated  windows  at  the  Dairy  Research  Faim  of  Rutgeis 
University  in  Beemerville ,  New  Jersey. 


June  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  June  1954 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt, 


Monroe  Co.  Producers.  .$4.30  $.0914 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.28  .0910 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  3.65  .0776 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  3,42  .0727 

Sullivan  Cq.  Co-op .  3.33  .0708 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  3.32  .0706 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.295  .0701 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.295  .0701 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.285  .0698 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.27  .0695 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.27  .0695 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.27  .0695 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.27  .0695 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.27  .0695 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.27  .0695 

Rose  Lake  Co-op .  3.27  .0695 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.27  .0695 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.16  .0672 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.28; 
Buffalo  $3,44;  Rochester  $3.63. 


New  Fieldman  of  Penrsa. 
Hereford  Breeders  Assn. 

Leon  Leighton,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breeders 
Assn.,  has  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  Derlin  W.  Hay  of 
State  College,  Pa.,  to  fill  the  new 
position  of  fieldman-secretary  f°L' 
the  association.  Mr.  Hay  was  form¬ 
erly  assistant  county  agent  in  Beaver 
County. 

With  hundreds  of  Pennsylvania 
breeders  already  developing  out¬ 
standing  Hereford  herds,  and  with 
a  growing  interest  in  beef  production 
throughout  the  State,  directors  or 
the  association  decided  to  create  this 
new  position  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  information,  service  and 
other  details.  Mr.  Hay’s  duties  will 
include  the  general  fieldman’s  work 
of  aiding  breeders  and  beef  growets 
in  problems  of  feeding,  manage¬ 
ment,  purchasing  and  marketing  or 
both  feeders  and  breeding  stock  or 
the  Hereford  breed. 


Always  forgive  your  enemies, 
nothing  annoys  them  so  much.  — 
Oscar  Wilde. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CRAINE  6-CELL 

Tile  Stave  Silo 


Let  your  Craine  Silo  dealer  show  you 
a  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  —  and 
you’ll  see  instantly,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new  design!  Greater 
strength — actually  a  third  wall  in 
the  center  of  each  stave!  Greater  in¬ 
sulating  effectiveness  —  a  double 
row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each  stave  to 
keep  natural  heat  in — weather  out! 
And  other  new  improvements  in 
construction  design  to  produce  the 
finest  acid-proof,  lifetime  tile  silo 
money  can  buy! 

Write  for  Facts  about  the  new  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave — and  the  complete  line 
of  farm-proven  Craine  Silos. 


Craine.  Inc.,  814  Tafl  St..  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


“I  CLEAR  IT 
UP  FAST!” 


soys  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 

•  "As  soon  as  I  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years.” 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

„  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 
EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 

hour.FullyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 


MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

^ept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


:rr-— -  why  pay 

WE  GUARANTEE  YOU 
QUALITY  paints,  send 
‘  LA  NT  1C  SUPPLY  CO., 


MORE?  - 

SAVINGS  ON 
FOR  PRICE 
KINGSTON, 


FIRST 

LIST. 

N.  Y. 


August  7,  1954 


At  the  4th  Annual 
N.Y.D.C.A.  Conference 

The  New  York  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Assn,  recently  sponsored  its 
fourth  all-breed  and  statewide  judges 
conference.  This  activity  has  accom¬ 
plished  tremendous  improvements 
toward  standardizing  the  judging 
throughout  New  York  State  and 
judging  results  under  different 
judges  now  show  much  greater  uni¬ 
formity  than  a  few  years  ago.  An 
approved  judges  list  in  New  York 
has  also  resulted  from  these  con¬ 
ferences. 

Outstanding  classes  for  five  of  the 
dairy  breeds  were  judged  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nationally  known  herds:  Ayr- 
shires,  Strathglass  Farms,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.;  Brown  Swiss,  Lee’s 
Hill  Farm,  New  Vernon,  N.  J.; 
Guernseys  Fairlawn  Farms,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.;  Jerseys,  Harmony 
Farms,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  and  Hol- 
steins  at  Forsgate  Farms,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Yapp  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  was  the  judge  for 
Ayr  shires,  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins.  Harold  Magnussen  from 
Walhalla  Farms,  Rexford,  N.  Y., 
officiated  for  the  Brown  Swiss  classes. 
Their  detailed  and  clear  explanations 
and  reasons  for  the  placings  made 
the  conference  most  educational.  An 
associate  judge  assisted  for  each 
bi’eed.  These  were  Gus  Bowling, 
Strathglass  Farms,  for  Ayrshires; 
Vernon  Hull,  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  for 
Bi'own  Swiss;  K.  C.  Sly,  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  on  Guern¬ 
seys;  and  Clarence  Slack,  Washing¬ 
ton  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Hud¬ 
son  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Holstein 
classes. 

Committee  members  representing 
the  N.  Y.  P.  D.  C.  A.  and  in  charge  of 
the  conference  were:  K.  C.  Sly, 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.; 
Fred  Luchsinger,  Silver  Spring 
Farm,  Syracuse;  and  George  W. 
Trimberger,  Cornell  University, 
chairman.  g.  w.  t. 


Hereford  Tour  in  New 
York's  Hudson  Valley 

The  Hudson  Valley  Hereford  Assn, 
will  be  host  to  N.  Y.  State  Hereford 
breeders  in  a  farm-trip  and  barbecue 
program  to  begin  at  Norman  Green- 
way’s  farm  in  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y., 
at  10:30  Saturday  morning,  August 
14.  The  next  stop  in  the  program  will 
be  at  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.’s 
Clove  Creek  Farm  in  Poughquag  for 
inspection  of  the  farm  fields,  build¬ 
ings  and  herd  and  also  for  a  4-H 
demonstration  on  the  consumer  cuts 
of  a  beef  carcass.  The  day’s  last  stop 
will  be  at  George  N.  Kaye’s  K  Ranch 
in  Millerton  where  there  will  be  a 
full  discussion  of  a  good  cow  and  calf 
program,  followed  by  a  beef  barbe¬ 
cue.  MBS.  f.  j.  w.,  JR. 


8CTTCR  TO  8€  SAFE 


His  hay  was  tall, 

His  cows  were  sleek 


The  guy  near  hurst  with  pride 
The  hay  was  wet,  the  cows  near  burst 

And  several  of  them  died . 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


HOMINY  HILL 
PRINCE’S  HARP 


HOWLAND  FARM 


BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


A  Junior  two-year-old  registered  Guernsey,  Hominy  Hill  Prince’s 
Harp,  recently  completed  a  new  world  record  of  16,738  pounds 
of  milk  and  1017  pounds  of  fat  for  Howland  Farm,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  As  part  of  this  “record  topping”  accomplishment, 
“Harp”  became  the  first  Junior  two-year-old  of  any  breed  on 
either  two  or  three  time  milking  ever  to  make  over  1000  pounds 
of  fat. 

The  following  records  clearly  indicate  that  “Harp”  does  not 
laek  competition  among  the  other  individuals  in  the  Howland 
Farm  herd  of  high  producers: 


Howland  My  Own  Hopeful 
Howland  General’s  Lute 
Howland  Master’s  Martha 
Howland  Master’s  Lute 


17850M,  886F 
14936M,  874F 
18738M,  938F 
14558M,  834F 


Of  the  24  cows  in  Howland  Farm’s  1953  herd,  one  made  over 
1000  lbs.  of  fat,  5  over  900,  10  over  800,  22  over  700,  and  all 
24  over  600. 

Hominy  Hill  Prince’s  Harp  was  fed  Wirthmore  14  Fitting 
Ration  with  pellets  throughout  her  championship  performance. 
Howland  Farm  has  fed  this  ration  for  six  consecutive  years  for 
fitting,  milking  and  growing  young  stock. 


CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


SAFELY 

U.S.D.A.  approved 
for  dairy  use 

ECONOMICALLY 

Costs  Vic  per  cow 
per  application 

QUICKLY 

Treats  a  40-cow 
barn  in  1  minute 


I  NAME _ 

I  ROAD,  ROUTE  OR 
R.B.  NUMBER _ 


STATE 


|  VIRGINIA  SMELTING  CO. 

WEST  NORFOLK,  V A. 

LETHALAIRE  DIVISION— DEPT.  60 


499 


Make  More  Money 


Stop  feeding  rats  ! 


Get  ALL  the  Corn  You  Grow 
Get  TOP  PRICE  for  Every  Ear 

You  can’t  make  money  running  a  Rat  Ranch!  These 
slimy  creatures  eat  up  your  profits  and  pollute  the  corn 
they  don’t  eat!  Get  rid  of  rat-breeding,  corn-spoiling  open 
cribs  right  now! 

With  the  amazing,  new,  rat -proof  Harvest-Hoarder  you 
can  pick  your  corn  when  it’s  mature  — dry  it  down  to  safe 
and  proper  moisture  content  in  your  Harvest-Hoarder.  No 
more  waiting  for  the  weather!  You  clear  your  fields  weeks 
earlier.  No  more  mold  or  spoilage!  Corn  dried  in  the 
Harvest-Hoarder  will  not  mold  or  spoil.  You  get  top  price 
for  every  ear.  No  more  rats,  either!  You  get  all  the  corn 
you  grow,  10%  to  15%  more  corn,  because  none  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heat,  which  happens  when  corn  is  over-moist. 

Build  It  Yourself  for  This  Year 

The  Harvest-Hoarder  has  corrugated  steel  side-walls,  scien¬ 
tifically  perforated  for  ideal  air  circulation  and  to  keep  rats 
and  other  vermin  OUT!  Fast,  thorough  drying  is  guaranteed 
with  the  center  air  tube,  illustrated  at  right.  The  adjustable 
ventilator  at  top  is  storm-proof. 

You  build  the  Harvest -Hoarder  yourself  in  your  spare 
time.  Everything  you  need,  down  to  nuts  and  bolts,  is  fur¬ 
nished  pre-fitted  for  quick  and  easy  erection.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  lay  a  foundation.  Our  exclusive  sub-surface  founda¬ 
tion  ring  anchors  the  building  securely  and  is  rat-proof. 

U  _  „  _ ;  _  u  CD  EC  I  In  spite  of  its  low.  Low  Price, 

ncrc  »  nu«— rase,  don’t  confuse  the  amazing  new 
Harvest-Hoarder  with  ruinous  open  cribs!  There’S  nothing 
“temporary”  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder— it’s  Steel-Bilt  like 
a  sky-scraper  to  last  a  lifetime.  Heavily  galvanized  so  it 
won’t  rust. 

The  Harvest-Hoarder  actually  pays  for  itself  with  just  two 
or  three  crops.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  rats,  and  if  you  want  to  get  all  the  corn 
you  grow,  and  get  top  prices  for  it,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  all  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder  now  before  it’s 
too  late! 


Harvest- Hoarder 

CORN  CRIB  and  DRIER 


SEND  TODAY!' 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL  : 

No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything  • 
—just  put  your  name  and  address  on  • 
the  back  of  a  post  card  and  mail  to:  a 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP.  • 

1712  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  • 

5323  • 


Insist  on  an  &nn£4 
WINDROW  PICK-UP  because 


w,  jk: 


No  other  pick-up  can  match  its  record 
of  success!  In  a  highly  competitive 
market,  the  Innes  Pick-Up  continues  to 
lead  through  sheer,  -  all-around  merit. 

This  precision-engineered  pick-up 
gets  in  as  close  to  100%  of  your  crop 
as  is  humanly  possible.  It  will  not 
wrap  or  clog.  One  man  can  easily 
attach  it  —  no  need  to  remove  sickle 
guards.  Built  to  last.  Easy  to  main- 
■  tain.  Gives  you  your  money's  worth 
in  every  way.  Over  100  models  to 
fit  most  combines  and  conditions. 


J 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


OUR  SERVICE  PLEDGE 

There  is  no  better  service  anywhere. 

Ever  since  the  original  Innes  Pick- 
Up  was  patented  30  years  ago,  Innes 
Company  has  spent  every  working 
day  developing  superior  windrow¬ 
harvesting  equipment.  It's  their  spe¬ 
cialty  and  they  claim  to  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Innes  Company  takes  pride  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  service  year  after  year 
to  everyone  they  deal  with. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
describing  all  Innes  equipment  for 
better  windrow  harvesting. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


J 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS 
AREA  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

LOEGLER  &  LADD 
98-106  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y, 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


STONE 


Economy  Priced 

ELEVATOR 


for 

BALES 
CORN 
GRAIN 
BEANS ! 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


WRITE  or  PHONE 


STONE  Welding  &  Machine  Works 


HONEOYE,  N.  Y. 


PHONE:  HONEOYE  433 


Cutting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  ' 
use.  Save  your  back  in  farm  end  garden.  Razorsharp^afe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

$2.95  up. 

"victor  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  58,  Pa!~ 


WINCHESTER 

NEW -PT0- UNLOADER 

makes  other  unloaders  obsolete! 


Powerful — Light-Weight— Automatic 


Bed  of  any 
Vehicle  with¬ 
out  Alterations 


6  Bolts  for 
Complete 
installation 

NO  CABLES 

• 

NO 

HYDRAULICS 


AUTOMATIC  SHUT-OFF 

Makes  it  impossible  to  over-run  course 
in  Either  Direction. 

LIGHT-WEIGHT 

ALUMINUM  GEAR  BOX 

•  Completely  Enclosed  Precision  Cut  har¬ 
dened  steel  gears  —  sealed  in  oil.  , 

•  Forward  and  reverse  operation  independent 
of  tractor. 

•  Unlimited  Speed  Variation. 

SAFETY  ROTARY  SHIELDED  UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

•  Uneven  distribution  of  load  will  not  affect 
alignment. 

•  Equipped  with  Timken  Roller  and  Thrust 
Bearings. 

•  Evenly  spreads  Cern  Cobs,  Chicken  Litter, 
etc.,  over  the  field  before  plowing. 

A  NATURAL  FOR  TRENCH  SILO  WORK 

Distributed  by 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


THE  CARROU  IMPLEMENT  &  MEG.  CORP.  CARROLL,  OHIO 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


ELEGTRIGWELDER AC  or  DC 


_  110  Volts 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  '/a"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  ten¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com- 

_  _  plete  with  everything  —  rods, 

unit,  eye  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  tor 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods.  tlux. 

Sorry  no  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


$g4S 


complete 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  ail  sizes.  It  *  rtC 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  •PQy5 
Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


CANVAS  COVERS 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
6  x  8  @  $3.84  |  yyrjte  for  samples 

8  x  12  @  M  I  and  8tock  slzes 

TENTS  TO  RENT  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


THE  HENYARP 

at  c.  s.  PLATT 


Crops  Full  of  Water 

Some  of  my  chickens  have  their 
crops  full  of  water,  and  they  swell 
out  very  large  from  it?  What  is  the 
cause,  and  what  should  I  do  about  it? 

Connecticut  e.  k. 

Your  birds  are  affected  with  what 
is  known  as  a  cropbound  condition. 
With  this  the  crop  swells  up  con¬ 
siderably  and  is  filled  with  fluid.  It 
may  result  from  the  birds  eating 
litter  or  long  pieces  of  grass  or  hay. 
Infections  sometimes  develop  in  old 
litter  or  dirty  water  and  cause  diges¬ 
tive  difficulties  resulting  in  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fluid  in  the  crop.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  trouble.  Some¬ 
times  the  birds  recover  of  their  own 
accord  if  isolated  from  the  others 
and  are  kept  in  clean  quarters.  More 
often,  however,  they  simply  live  on  a 
mere  maintenance  diet  for  months 
and  eventually  die.  If  a  fowl  should 
be  extremely  valuable,  it  is  possible 
to  cut  into  the  crop  and  thoroughly 
clean  it  out;  the  wound  can  be  sewn 
up  with  ordinary  needle  and  thread. 
This  is  not  always  effective,  but 
sometimes  it  does  bring  the  bird 
back  to  a  normal  condition. 


All-Mash  Diet  for  Confined 
Pullets 

I  am  going  to  rear  and  keep  my 
White  Leghorn  pullets  in  confine¬ 
ment;  I  do  not  have  range  or  other 
space  available.  Do  you  think  that  an 
all-mash  diet  would  be  adequate  for 
them?  Any  suggestions  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  e.  D.  L. 

At  the  New  Jersey  station  in  New 
Brunswick,  we  have  successfully 
reared  White  Leghorn  pullets  in 
strict  confinement  on  all-mash  diets. 
Our  program  calls  for  chick  starter 
for  the  first  10  or  12  weeks.  We  have 
supplemented  the  mash  with  a  feed¬ 
ing  of  oats  in  the  morning  —  five 
pounds  per  hundred  birds.  We  scat¬ 
ter  the  oats  in  the  litter,  a  good 
practice  because  it  forces  the  birds 
to  scratch  the  litter  and  thus  keep 
it  in  good  condition.  The  supplemen¬ 
tal  feeding  could  be  discontinued,  if 
desired,  when  the  pullets  start  pro¬ 
duction.  We  continue  feeding  it 
through  the  Winter,  however,  with 
good  results. 


Soybean  Oil  Meal  for 
Chickens 

Is  soybean  oil  meal  satisfactory  to 
mix  in  with  the  feed  for  chickens? 
If  so,  how  much  should  be  used  in 
a  ton  of  feed?  c.  d.  m. 

Soybean  oil  meal  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  as  a  feed  for  chickens  and 
may  be  used  at  a  level  of  500  pounds 
or  more  to  a  ton  of  feed.  When  soy¬ 
bean  meal  is  used,  one  must  be  sure 
to  recognize  its  mineral  deficiencies, 
and  consequently  add  to  the  feed 
mixture  both  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
a  proper  mineral  balance.  The  cal¬ 
cium  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
ground  limestone.  Phosphorus  can  be 
provided  by  using  either  steamed 
bone  meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate. 
For  home-mixed  feeds,  add  about 
one  per  cent  each  of  the  mineral 
supplements  mentioned. 


Geese  in  a  Stock  Pond 

Will  geese  soil  a  spring-fed  stock 
pond  so  badly  that  I  should  not  allow 
my  cows  to  drink  from  it?  h.  b.  b. 

There  would  probably  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  having  the  geese  use  the 
pond  from  which  the  cows  obtain 
their  drinking  water,  providing 
there  is  constant  drainage.  Presum¬ 
ably,  this  is  the  case  because  it  is 
a  spring-fed  pond.  In  the  event  of 
extremely  dry  weather  when  there 
would  be  very  little  water  movement, 
it  would  be  best  to  keep  the  geese 
away  from  the  pond. 


Goaf  Show  in  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.#  August  7 

The  Delaware  Valley  Milk  Goat 
Assn.,  organized  almost  22  years  ago, 
is  holding  its  annual  goat  show  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Jane  Henderson,  off 
Route  611  above  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Saturday,  August  7,  from  10:00  a.  m. 
to  3:00  p.  m.  The  Judge  of  the  show, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Tyler  of  Flemington,  N.  J,, 
has  been  a  breeder  of  goats  for  many 
years  and  is  nationally  known  as  a 
judge. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend  this  show,  and  may  obtain 
further  information  by  contacting 
the  Show  Chairman,  Mr.  Jack  W. 
Waters,  R.  D.  4,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  Yankeeland  Soils  and  Their 

Changing  Fertility 

By  C.  L.  W.  Swanson 

•  Every  Farm  Has  Its  Dog 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Sheep  on  the  Farm 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Brahman  Cattle  Crosses 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 

By  Harry  L.  Smith 

•  Egg  Quality  in  the  Laying 

Tests 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Dressed  Poultry  Selling 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  Mechanical  Feeders  for 

Poultry 


wnicQ£jGJ_ 

White  RnrLt 


“S//YCf /698” 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 


Only  $15  per  100  (straight  run) 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
Our  entry  In  1954  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest  averaged  4.7 
lbs.  at  10  wks.  —  were  second  heaviest  entire  test  — 
4th  highest  in  all-around  quality.  These  chicks  (a 
random  sample  from  our  10,000  breeders)  are  the  same 
quality  our  customers  receive.  Order  now  for  Broilers, 
Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs  or  Market  Eggs. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

OEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  52nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whits  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Reds, 
Red-Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  Whits  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writs 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21  <4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

ssssa  R-5,  BEAVER  8PRING8.  PA. 


AWINNINGEgg&Broiler 

STRAIN  W£NE  CHICKS 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver  * 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids,  j 
ether  new  layers.  Broiler-contest-winning  Silver  &  | 

Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver  * 

^rU  UlI  A  Barred:  new  HEAVY  WHITEcross 
W  H  •  J  HH^Vothcr  meat  developments.  WENE  CH  u  \ 
FARMS,  Box  H-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


IABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

lew  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  0 
hicks  25  cents  each.  ,.Prlce„_1at.  pa 

IECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA 


I II  a  I  rrew.  Leg.,  Pure  Babcock  8  "to-20_~wks. 
’ULL.C  I  O  will  vaccinate  and  deliver  quantity, 
/ M.  KROUT’S  SONS,  BOX  N,  CHALFONT,  PA. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS,  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each,  15  < 

28c  each ;  30  or  more,  25c  each.  Order  from  aJ0 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  SelhyviHe,  Delaware 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  From  Quality 

Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N. 

Stock  Your  Ponds.  Large  Mouth  Bass,  Blue  Gilis,  & 
Catfish.  ZETTS  FISH  HATCHERY,  Drifting.  Pa- 

MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS.  GUINEAS:  ALL  AGES. 
Pamphlet.  PINEVIEW  FARM,  Georgetown, 

Hyp  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  Ntw 
snir  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bet.  ««»■ 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  IN  8. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  w-i; 

RABBITS  — 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  Jo 

The  Tremendous  Demand  For  Bi  g 
—FUR— LABORATORY-BREED  1 N 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  anc ^Lare 
Markets, 'Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
r  of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  r  a 

merican  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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What  About  Squabs? 


Squab  production  is  one  phase  oi 
the  poultry  industry  that  does  not 
seem  to  change  very  much  from  year 
to  year.  Yet  data  collected  at  the  New 
Jersey  Pigeon  Breeding  Test  in  Mill¬ 
ville  indicate  that  under  proper  man¬ 
agement  one  can  do  very  well  with  a 
flock  of  squabbing  pigeons. 

This  past  Winter  we  received  93 
cents  a  pound,  dressed  weight,  cash, 
at  our  farm  in  South  Jersey.  During 
the  summer  months  when  squabs  are 
lowest  in  price,  the  range  has  been 
between  50  cents  and  60  cents  a 
pound.  Can  anyone  make  a  margin  of 
profit  on  squabs  at  these  prices? 

To  answer  that  question,  we  must 
“look  at  the  record/’  It  takes  approx¬ 
imately  100  pounds  of  feed  a  year  for 
a  pair  of  pigeons.  At  about  $6.00  a 
hundred,  this  means  a  feed  cost  of 
$6.00  a  year  per  pair  of  pigeons.  One 
pair  of  pigeons  will  produce  about  12 
squabs  a  year,  averaging  a  pound 
each.  At  an  average  selling  price  of 
approximately  70  cents  a  pound,  this 
makes  a  gross  return  of  $8.40.  There¬ 
fore,  the  margin  over  cost  of  feed 
would  be  about  $2.40  per  pair  of 
pigeons.  Now,  if  one  were  keeping 
chickens,  this  would  be  considered  a 
fairly  good  figure  on  which  to  oper¬ 
ate,  but  it  would  not  be  considered  a 
very  wide  margin  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  figure  on  brooding, 
incubation  and  rearing.  However, 
pigeons  do  their  own  incubating  and 
brooding  and  the  cost  of  feed  for  the 
adult  pigeons  takes  care  of  the  squabs 
for  the  first  four  weeks. 

The  drawback  in  trying  to  com¬ 
pare  the  squab  business  with  the 
chicken  business  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  takes  a  longer  time  for  one  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  commercial  flock  of 
pigeons.  One  would  need  2,000  pairs 
of  pigeons  in  order  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  living  and  it  would  take  quite 
a  long  time  to  develop  an  enterprise 
of  this  size;  money  is  also  a  factor. 
You  cannot  go  out  and  buy  young 
squabs  like  you  do  baby  chicks.  The 


nearest  approach  to  similarity  of  the 
two  types  of  projects  would  be  to  buy 
what  are  termed“youngsters”or  young 
pigeons  about  two  or  three  months 
old.  At  that  age  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  in  another 
three  months  they  become  of  mat¬ 
ing  age.  These  youngsters  would  cost 
$4.00-$5.00  a  pair  and  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  a  young  pullet  that  could 
be  bought  for  $2.00  or  less. 

The  initial  investment  is  the  big 
drawback  in  getting  into  the  squab 
business.  After  the  farm  has  been 
established,  good  pairs  of  pigeons  will 
produce  for  five  years  or  more,  and 
maintaining  tire  flock  by  annual  re¬ 
placements  does  not  present  any¬ 
where  near  as  many  problems  as  rais¬ 
ing  a  new  flock  of  baby  chicks  every 
year. 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  price  of 
squabs  in  the  Winter  is  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  in  Summer.  On 
farms  properly  equipped  it  has  been 
possible  to  freeze  the  summer  squabs 
and  hold  for  winter  sale.  This  is  done 
only  when  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
retail  outlet  or  a  special  market. 
Frozen  squabs  should  not  be  dumped 
on  the  wholesale  market  without  any 
assurance  of  getting  a  fair  price.  For 
several  years  frozen  squabs  offered  at 
a  dollar  apiece  during  the  Winter  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  N,  J., 
have  had  a  ready  sale.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  prohibitive  price,  al¬ 
though  actually  on  a  pound  basis  it 
is  higher  than  other  meats.  Just 
where  the  saturation  point  would  be 
reached  on  an  item  of  this  kind  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  it  would  vary 
with  both  general  and  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
certain  demand  for  squabs — either 
fresh-killed  or  frozen — but  one  should 
first  carefully  investigate  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  a  particular  locality  before 
attempting  to  go  too  far  in  the  squab 
business.  C.  S.  Platt 


Labor  Savers 

It  is  time  to  stop  and  check  tech¬ 
niques  on  the  poultry  farm  that  may 
offer  possible  clues  for  saving  labor. 
It  is  only  through  careful  examin¬ 
ation  of  procedures  that  one  is  able 
to  find  lost  motion  which  may  reduce 
the  cost  of  raising  pullets.  There  are 
many  ways  of  reducing  the  labor  cost 
of  rearing  pullets  on  some  farms,  on 
others  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  exist. 

Water  piped  to  the  range  can  re¬ 
duce  the  labor  about  as  much  as  any 
other  single  item.  Piping  water  can 
save  time  and  can  do  a  much  more 
effective  job.  Of  course,  the  cost  of 
water  pipe  must  be  considered.  It  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  this 
cost  is  spread  over  a  period  of  eight 
to  10  years,  the  annual  cost  is  rather 
small.  'It  is  this  cost  that  will,  or 
should  be,  below  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  sufficient  labor  to  adequately 
water  the  poultry  range. 

A  range  that  is  well  fenced  can  re¬ 
duce  the  drudgery  of  locking  up 
pullets  at  night  as  well  as  reduce 
losses  from  foxes  and  dogs.  In  some 
localities  a  good  woven-wire  fence 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  ward  off  pre¬ 
daceous  animals,  and  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  install  suitable  elec¬ 
tric  fences.  If  an  electric  fence  is 
used,  it  should  be  carefully  main¬ 
tained  and  constructed,  using  barbed 
wire  for  effectiveness.  Such  fence 
construction  will  usually  result  in 
the  saving  of  time  of  locking  up 
range  shelters  each  evening,  as  well 
as  unlocking  them  early  each  morn¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  some  pullets  may 
have  been  saved  because  cannibalism 
may  break  out  if  pullets  are  not  let 
out  early  in  the  morning.  In  other 
cases  birds  are  saved  because  of  the 
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with  Poultry 

warding  off  of  predaceous  animals. 

On  poultry  farms  where  ranges  are 
adequate,  consider  the  possibility  of 
feeding  the  growing  birds  on  the 
ground.  The  feeding  of  growing 
pellets  instead  of  the  usual  mash- 
grain  combination  in  range  feeders 
can  save  time.  Also  a  saving  above 
that  previously  mentioned  is  the 
feeding  of  pellets  from  the  rear  of  a 
truck  directly  on  the  ground.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  unless  there  is  sufficient  range 
area  per  bird  there  w'ill  be  ti'ouble 
with  worm  eggs  being  picked  up  by 
the  growing  birds. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


STARTED  PULLETS 


We  are  doing  the  largest  volume  of  business  in 
Started  Pullets  in  our  34  years  in  Poultry.  We 
have  them  4-6-8-12-16  weeks  old  up  to  ready- to- 


lay.  That  means 
they  were  last 
April  -  May  -  June 
or  July  baby 
chicks.  So  you 
you  can  still 
get  early  hatch 
birds.  You  have 
not  lost  a  day. 
are  priced 
,  they  will 
cost  you  less 
than  if  you  had 
a  i  s  e  d  them 
yourself.  We  have 
dandies  in  White 
Leghorns  and  in 
all  the  other  pop¬ 
ular  breeds  ready 
for  immediate 


STARTED  CAPONS 


Capons  always 
bring  highest  pre¬ 
mium  prices  on 
the  market  at 
any  time  of  the 
year.  Put  right 
now  is  the  time 
to  buy  Capons  to 
be  ready  for 
those  Christmas 
Holiday  e  x  t  r  a 
high  poultry 
prices.  We  have 
some  dandies  4 
and  6  weeks  of 
age  —  ready  for 
immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  —  priced  low 
so  you  can  make 
a  big  profit  on 
them.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  today — it’s  that  important  to  you. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  have  some  of  the  nicest  baby  chicks  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our  whole  34  years  in  Poultry.  They 
are  from  the  leading  production  strains  in  America 
and  priced  amazingly  low  for  such  high  quality. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery.  Write  us  today. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders— OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


FOR  CHICKS  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 

Buy  Marshall's 

We  only  sell  one  grade  of  chicks — the  best.  They  do 
the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good  repeatability 
and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall's  Offer — 


For  Egg  Production 

•  WHITE  LEGHORN  —  Babcock-Strain 

•  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS  —  for  egg  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

•  NEW  H  AMPS  HIRES  —  Marshall’s  meat  type 
Hampshires 

•  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and  Marshall’s  Modern 
Message.  Summer  prices  now  in  effect. 

WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  CALL 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5D,  PHONE  9082,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


r  TIPS  ON  POULTRY  ~j 

|  MANAGEMENT  ! 

_ i 


FREE 

36  page 

booklet 


•  Send  for  your  copy  of  this 
practical  booklet,  packed  full 
of  valuable  money-saving 
ideas.  Gives  tips  on  flock 
care,  feeding,  and  disease 
control  to  help  keep  your 
flocks  living,  growing,  and 
producing.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


New  Hampshires.  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  191.  INGOMAR,  PA. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
LOOKS  ROUGH  TO  ME 

1  am  no  economist, 

I  have  no  crystal  ball, 
and  II  am  no  good  at 
predicting  the  future 
of  the  poultry  business. 

For  some  strange  rea¬ 
son,  a  lot  of  poultry- 
men  ask  me  whot  I  think  is  going  to  happen, 
and  in  order  to  save  you  and  me  some  time,  1 
om  writing  my  thoughts  here. 

I  think  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  stay 
down  lower  than  last  year  for  the  remainder  of 
1954  and  through  much  of  the  Spring  of  1955. 
If  you  are  a  poor  poultryman  or  if  you  hove 
quite  a  disease  problem,  now  would  be  o  good 
time  to  get  out  of  the  poultry  business,  and  stay 
out  permanently.  If  you  are  on  excellent  poul¬ 
tryman  and  always  seem  to  get  good  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  always  buy  good  chicks,  then 
I  would  say  that  you  should  always  stay  in,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

I  think  that  pullets  purchased  late  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months 
this  year  will  be  exceptionally  fine  money  mak¬ 
ers.  1  have  a  feeling  that  about  a  year  from 
now  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  be  very  good 
and  birds  hatched  now  will  be  laying  a  lot  of 
large  eggs  and  will  be  real  money  makers. 

I  realize  that  probably  it  is  cheating,  but  t 
think  that  you  and  I  should  tell  all  poor  poul- 
frymen  to  quit  the  business  and  then  you  and 
I  stay  in.  Sincerely  ypurs, 

‘Tftoti'iae  0.  ‘Sa&co-c& 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Use  These  "NATIONAL" 
Controls  for  a  perfect  [ob 
in  preventing  Picking 
and  Feather-Pulling 


Simple  to  attach,  light  and  comfortable  .  .  . 
Won’t  interfere  with  feeding.  Reduces 
mash  waste  .  .  .  increases  Egg  Production 
by  eliminating  fighting  ,  .  .  Durable,  Alumi¬ 
num.  Safe  and  Efficient, 

Helmets  and  Optiks  are  used  by  leading  poultry- 
men  and  endorsed  by  Experiment  Stations  every¬ 
where. 


PLAY  SAFE  —  ORDER  NOW 


HELMETS  . $2.95  per  100:  $27.50  per  1,000 

OPTIKS  . $2.95  per  100;  $27.50  per  ! ,000 


Both  equipped  with  Stainless  Steel  Pins 


SEND  FOR  NATIONAL’S  1954  CATALOG. 
FULL  OF  MONEY  SAVING  VALUES. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  M.  i. 


1 startup  nuiHlrs' 

b,  8  and  12  Weeks  Old  Immediate  Delivery 

•  For  White  Eggs  • 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  WENE  Ames  HYBRID  PULLETS 

•  For  Brown  Eggs  • 

Sex -Link  REDrock  Pullets  Silver  Columbian  Pullets 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 

!  WENS  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT.  H-3S  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

TELEPHONE  7-0123 
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AT  LAST  SCIENCE  OFFERS  YOU  A  PORCH  OR  YARD 

FREE  OF  DISEASE-BEARING  FLIES! 

AT  A  NEW  “f  C 

LOW  PRICE  I,  |  (| 

NOW- ONLY  I  POSTPAID 

You’ll  catch  as  many  as  20,000  flies 
in  the  container 

Amazing  scent  lures  dirty  flies  to  their  death 
by  the  thousands,  gives  you  a  porch  or  backyard, 
garden,  house  or  farm  free  of  flies! 

Disease-bearing  flies  are  immediately  doomed  the 
moment  they  scent  the  elusive  odor  of  Fly-Kmg. 
Though  it  has  no  affinity  for  harmless  or  pollin¬ 
ating  insects,  it  attracts  every  kind  of  fly.  from 
house  fly  to  horse  fly  —  even  irritating  midges 
and  draws  them  like  a  magnet  to  this  no-escape 
trap.  .  , 

Never  struggle  again  with  fly  paper,  spraying  and 
swatting.  Just  fill  Fly -King  with  this  fabulous 
Control  Powder  and  screw  to  top  of  Mason  jar 
or  any  thread-neck  bottle  with  a  standard  2  A  top 
diameter.  Then  set  outside.  You’ll  catch  as  many 
as  20,000  flies  in  one  container  before  it  is  filled. 

Flv-King’s  a  real  life  saver  m  backyard,  on 
farm,  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  enclosures,  food 
stores,  markets,  factories,  hospitals,  picnic  grounds 

_  anywhere  outdoors  that  flies  are  a  menace  and 

a  bother* 

Fly-King  comes  complete  with  Control  Powder  — 
enough  to  keep  you  unmolested  all  season! 

Max  Settling  Seedsmen,  Inc.  538  Madison  Ave.  Dept.  702.  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

_  FILL  OCT  UNO  MAIL  THIS  COVPON  TODAV. ---------- 


**  V* 


ORDER  BY  NIAILTODAY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded 


MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN.  INC.  „ 

638  MADISON  AVE.,  DEPT  702,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

r,,  ,  in  v  Kivr,  Outfits  postpaid,  each  complete  with  Control  Powder, 

sPumcfentUSfor  full  tor  each  set.  with  ‘he  understanding  that 

my  money  wiU  be  refunded  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied.  No  C.  O.  D.  s  please. 


Amount  enclosed  $. 


Name  . 
Address 
City . 


Zone. 


State .  3 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 
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AMERICA’S  m 
FINEST  M 

SMALL  1 

TRACTOR 

5  and  8  H.P. 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


100  East  St.,  Keyser,  W. 


A  NEW  COMPLETE  INSTANT  COFFEE  SALE  i 

WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  , 
We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory, 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 
35<f  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65<S  each 
—12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on< 
all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction, 
guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  ( 
Write  for  .  Circular  or  Order  Now.  , 
A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO. 

1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


0RAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CELLARS.  CISTERNS  Famous  H  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25'  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal  Six  Blade  impeller.  Uses  any  Vi  to  Vt 
H  P,  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  clog.  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  $Q95 
Order,  or  COD  .  .  . . Q.‘“ ““ 


IRRIGATE.  FILL  TANKS,  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 

i  7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  75'  high  -  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  Rust- 

I  proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  I"  inlet  —  1'  outlet.  Standard 

Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check,  51195 

^  Money  Order,  or  C.0.D . .  .  I  I 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDES  BORO  3IA  NEW  JERSEY 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


LL-FITT1NG  FALSE  TEETH  NOW 

FIT  COMFORTABLY 


Just  place  pad 
on  upper  plate. 
No  Pastes! 


OLD  PLATES  FEEL  GOOD! 
...  EAT  ANYTHING! 

Sore  gums,  rocking,  slip¬ 
ping  .’ . .  and  other  troubles 
caused  by  loose  plates 
helped  at  once  with  soft, 
plastic  Tru-Aid  cushions. 
Comfortable  tight  fit  guar¬ 
anteed— one  cushion  gives 
^  blessed  comfort  — Lasts 
Easy  to  fit  Days  AND  Days.  Nothing 
on  lower  plate,  can  help  you  like  Tru-Aid 
No  Powders!  _  n0  piastic  dental  cushion 
*  like  Tru-Aid.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  no  more  plate  trouble 
or  your  money  back  by 
return  mail. 


8  Upper  Cushions,  $1.00 
10  Lower  Cushions,  $1.00 
or  send  $2.00  for  both. 

Write  Tru-Aid  Prod.  Co.,  Dept..  352 
Box  9398,  Philo.  39,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  real  estate  licenses  of  Charles 
Ford  and  Associates  of  the  East,  Inc., 
11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City, 
and  three  of  its  representatives,  were 
revoked  on  charges  of  fraudulent 
practice  in  brokerage  transactions. 
The  corporation  has  operated  since 
August  1952.  It  was  claimed  that  they 
charged  property  owners  a  fee  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  virtually  guaranteed  sales 
by  “highly  expert  advertising  meth¬ 
ods.”  The  owners  of  the  property 
understood  that  the  advance  fees 
they  paid  would  be  used  to  promote 
a  vigorous  campaign  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings.  Out  of  200  listings 
solicited  in  two  years,  for  which 
owners  are  said  to  have  been  charged 
$77,000,  it  is  said  that  actually  not 
one  of  the  listings  were  sold.  The 
advance  listing  fee  is  an  old  scheme. 
We  have  referred  to  it  many  times 
and  advised  readers  that  the  fee  is 
only  payable  when  and  if  the 
property  is  sold. 

Louis  Corman  of  Pittsburgh  and 
William  Seligman  of  Baltimore  were 
sentenced  to  pay  a  $100  fine  and  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  also  to  serve 
eight  months  in  jail.  They  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  misrepresenting  printed 
linoleum  as  inlaid  linoleum  in  sales 
made  in  Franklin  County,  Maryland. 
The  report  states  they  made  a  $250 
sale  to  one  party  and  a  $40  sale  to 
another.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
made  the  same  misrepresentations  in 
Adams  County  and  will  be  charged 
with  obtaining  money  on  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  When  restitution  is  made  and 
fines  and  costs  paid  they  may  apply 
for  a  parole. 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 
BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 

Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 

Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coal. 
Check  below  for  further  informatiom 

CD  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 
CD  FURNACES 
RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo*  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va, 


No  investment,  no  experience  needed. 
Just  show  magic  cushion  comfort  to  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers.  Advance  com¬ 
missions  to  $4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward  Offer. 
Outstanding  values  for  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Money  back  guarantee.  Shoe  sam¬ 
ples  supplied  without  cost.  Write  TO¬ 
DAY  for  FREE  new  76  page  catalog  and 
full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO. 

466,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two* 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


Make  your  own 
Toys,  Favors, 
Novelties  with 

Bundl-O-Fun 

(Beautiful,  bright¬ 
ly  colored  pipe 
cleaners) 


BUNDL-O-FUN,  JR.  KIT  contains  your  choice  of 
36  assorted  color  9"  cleaners.  OR  50  assorted  color  6 
cleaners  for  only  30c  ppd.  ECONOMY  KIT  gives  you 
BOTH  of  above  for  only  50c  ppd.  Illustrated  instruction 
book  included  with  order  No  stamps  or  C.O.D.  please. 


ROCHESTER -LIVINGSTONE,  INC. 

DEPT.  A.  81  CHARLOTTE  ST..  ROCHESTER  7.  N  Y. 


Last  October  I  sent  a  postal  money 
order  of  $5.00  to  the  American  Guild 
of  Greeting  Card  Artists,  Detroit, 
Mich.  For  this  they  agreed  to  send 
their  instruction  manual  etc.  I  did 
not  receive  same,  nor  did  I  have  any 
reply  to  my  inquiries.  j.  c. 

Maine 

We  asked  the  firm  to  send  the  out¬ 
fit  in  time  for  the  holiday  sale  or 
refund  the  money.  They  never  re¬ 
plied  to  our  letters,  but  finally  sent 
the  outfit  in  March.  Our  reader  re¬ 
ports  that  the  instructions  are  very 
incomplete,  and  as  the  time  has  long 
passed  for  any  use  of  the  cards,  he 
had  no  further  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  would  like  to  return  the  kit 
and  have  a  refund  of  his  remittance. 
There  has  been  no  offer  of  adjust¬ 
ment. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  enforcing  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  in  an 
effort  to  establish  honest  returns  for 
sales.  Eight  lots  of  bananas  were  sold 
by  the  Faneuil  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  agreed  purchase 
price  was  $729.  They  paid  $60,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $569  which  they 
have  failed  to  pay.  They  did  not 
answer  the  complaint,  which  con¬ 
stituted  an  admission  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  the  Department,  there¬ 
fore,  suspended  their  license  and 
the  Exchange  cannot  operate  as  a 
commission  merchant,  dealer  or 
broker  until  the  balance,  and  inter¬ 
est  from  February  1,  1954,  is  paid. 
A  similar  case  is  reported  where 
Peter  James  Ganzi,  trading  as  Ganzi 
Banana  Company  of  Baltimore,  ac¬ 
cepted  bananas  on  arrival  but 
neglected  to  pay  a  balance  of  $443,22. 
His  license  is  also  under  suspension 
until  the  payment  is  made  with 
interest.  Eugene  McCook  of  North 
East,  Md.  failed  to  pay  for  potatoes 
bought  last  year  on  which  $228  is 
due.  He  forfeited  his  license  and  it 
will  not  be  restored  until  the  claim 
is  adjusted. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


"Retire  means 
being  able  to  do 
the  things  you’ve 
wanted  to  do 

People  with  moderate  incomes  — 
farmers,  small  business  men,  sal¬ 
aried  workers  —  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  things  they’ve  always 
wanted  to  do  when  it’s  time  for 
them  to  retire.  It’s  usually  simply 
a  matter  of  money. 

You  can  have  that  money  —  if 
you  start  saving  now  —  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Retire¬ 
ment  Income  Plan  which  also 
gives  your  family  income  protec¬ 
tion  while  they  are  growing  up. 
The  plan  has  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  men  with  moderate 
incomes. 

mmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. .  •  • 

St.  or  . . 

City . State . 
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Subscribers 9  Exchange 

Bat9  of  advertising  in  this  department  29c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M. 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  ci  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL,  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

WOMAN  wanted  for  greenhouse  and  garden 

supervision,  skilled  care  of  flowers,  plants 
shrubbery,  etc.,  girls  school  near  Media,  Pa 
Phone  Valleybrook  2260. _ 


FARM  manager:  All  branches;  percentage  i  FARMS  for  sale:  If  you  want  to  buv  a  eoorl 
basis.  BOX  4112,  Rural  New  Yorker.  !  farm,  well  worth  the  money  see  o?  Ion- 

tact  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main 
St.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina  Dial  3-3376. 


WIDOW:  50,  to  take  charge  of  Protestant, 

motherless  home;  New  Jersey  preferred. 
BOX  4113,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Agricultural  college  training 


pAYING  poultry  farm:  23  acres,  equipped  for 
A*,500  hens.  Good  colonial  dwelling,  insulated, 


dairy  husbandry,  Graham  School  graduate!  central,  hot  water  heat.  Asking  $7,600 

Experienced  with  registered  cattle,  records,  POX  110,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


modern  machinery.  Married  with  famil 
fer  eas '  '  '  - 

Yorker. 


„ - - „ .  .. — ......  ,u,m,y,  pre¬ 

fer  eastern  states.  BOX  4120,  Rural  New 


FREE  Catalog:  If  you  like  your  facts  about 
camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  stores,  gas 
stations,  inns,  etc.  "straight  from  the  shoulder” 
you  11  want  pur  catalog.  All  kinds,  prices, 
sizes.  New  York  and  New  England.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester.  N  H 


PLAIN  cook:  Couple,  bachelor;  country, 

station  driving,  gardening;  $110  monthly; 

references.  BOX  4119,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  available  after  I  WANTED;  Abandoned  land,  sandy,  very  rea- 
August  15.  Hatchery  and  production  experi-  sonable.  N.  Y.  or  N.  E.  BOX  4117,  Rural 

ice,  with  present  employer  11  years.  Poultry  New  Yorker. _ 

being  discontinued  on  this  farm.  Married,  four  FOUR  acres  on  state  road  (Rockland  Countvl 
children  age  a  to  17  -  1  „  Brook  and  pond,  six  rooms  gas  hot  wafer 

heat;  zoned  f0r  business.  BOX  4118,  Rural 


children  age  8  to  17.  Wages  depend  on  privi- 
leges.  Patrick  Conrad,  R.  D.  1,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  White,  middleaged,  unat 

tached,  for  middleaged  couple.  Long  Island 
Assist  semi-invalid  lady.  Own  room.  Liberal 
salary  to  suitable  person.  F.  Bonnet,  41  Belton 
Road,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Couple  to  supervise  cottage  for 

teen-age  boys.  Salary  plus  maintenance 
Contact  Mrs.  Vivian  K.  Sand,  Exec.  Dir. 
House  of  The  Good  Shepherd,  Utica,  N.  Y, 
Utica  3-0436. 


MECHANICALLY  inclined  farmer,  that  under 
stands  farm  machinery  for  a  dairy  farm 
Good  salary,  house,  electricity  and  milk.  BOX 
4107,  Rural  New  Yorker.  


PRACTICAL  nurse  and  attendant.  Male  or 
female,  small  private  psychiatric  hospital, 
experience  preferred,  44  hour  week  two  weeks 
vacation.  Starting  salary  $150-$175  month  plus 
room  and  board.  BOX  231,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 


KITCHEN  man:  Permanent,  good  working 
conditions,  starting  salary  $140  month  with 
room  and  board.  BOX  231,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y, 


WIDOWER  31,  with  children  18  months  and 
five  years  desires  housekeeper.  Country 
home,  15  miles  north  New  York  City.  Room, 
board,  salary.  BOX  4108,  Rural  New  Yorker 


WANTED:  Elderly  man  to  help  on  dairy  farm 
for  now  or  later.  Trustworthy,  good  habits, 
references;  good  home.  BOX  4109,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  under  35,  from  Western  New 
York  for  refined  man  alone  on  nice  farm. 
Quiet  secluded  location  in  Cattaraugus  County. 
Want  one  who  likes  farm.  White,  Protestant 
Good  modern  home  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  plus  small  wage.  Children  welcome.  No 
smoking,  drinking.  Give  full  details.  BOX 
4110,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


IP  you’re  a  person  of  unswerving  integrity, 
accustomed  to  working  hard  as  many  hours 
as  may  be  necessary  to  render  exceptional 
service  to  prospects,  not  easily  discouraged, 
and  want  to  get  into  real  estate  with  our 
force  of  about  50  carefully  selected  represen¬ 
tatives,  write  for  test  questions.  Exceptional 
advertising  if  you  qualify.  New  York  and 
New  England  only;  strictly  commission.  Four 
alty. 


Effs  Real' 


Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


HOUSEKEEPER;  Protestant,  sober,  no  smok¬ 
ing;  between  50  and  60  years;  no  encumber- 
ances  for  gentleman  in  modern  home;  one 
who  wants  good  home  to  high  salary.  BOX  74, 
Wyckoff,  New  Jersey. 


CONNECTICUT  veterinarian  desires  man  as 
general  helper.  Work  with  dogs,  cattle,  lawn. 
Heated  apartment  furnished.  State  wages 
desired,  age,  number  in  family.  BOX  4116, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  For  300  acre  operation  on  Mary 
land  Eastern  Shore.  Operation  is  two  farms 
15-20  minutes  apart.  Use  of  nice  home  on 
home  farm,  three  bedrooms  and  bath,  about 
three  years  old.  Now  running  20  sows  and 
30  Angus  cows.  Man  hired  would  be  in  charge 
of  bo.h  farms  and  supervise  farmer  living 
on  second  farm.  Good  salary  to  one  who 
would  produce  and  treat  farm  and  equipment 
as  his  own.  Mail  replies  covering  past  work 


New  York. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  to  manage  and  oper¬ 
ate  modern  poultry  farm.  Must  be  fully 
experienced  and  able  to  furnish  references. 
Hill, op  Farm,  Suffield,  Connecticut. 


WOMAN:  Clean,  good  plain  cook,  loves 

children;  beautiful  home  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Mother  and  school  age  daughter  con¬ 
sidered.  BOX  4100,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FIRST  class  Christian  married  man  to  work 
on  dairy  farm,  capable  of  working  with  the 
cattle,  in  field,  in  milk  plant  and  retail  milk 
route;  no  drinker.  Good  wages.  Modern  4- 
room  house.  Southern  New  Jersey.  BOX  4101, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 

VPflr  1  occ  +  i  ,  ,  _  _ _ _ i.  \ 


-  -  *  «*ir<jiiuauuu,  wiuc  j-»u  cuiu 

school,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Single  or  married  man  for  general 
iarm  work  in  north  Jersey.  Clean,  sober, 
reliable.  Permanent;  no  drifters.  BOX  4102, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


NLRSE  Wanted:  Motherly  type  woman.  Com- 
Pieie  charge  of  motherless  home.  One  child 
is  months  old.  References  required.  $40  per 
H?ek-  Write  qualifications  Mrs.  Allen,  Apt. 

5B,  50  East  77th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

WANTED*  Farm  manager  to  take  complete 

charge  of  small  dairy  farm  with  herd  of  30 
cows.  Must  be  capable  of  planning  and  super¬ 
vising  all  farm  work  including  crops,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  land,  buildings,  etc.  Modern  house, 
salary  and  added  inducements  to  right 
ry.  State  age,  experience  and  reference  in 
mst  letter.  BOX  4127,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Boy  going  to  high  school,  good  Sou^h  Carolina 
character,  light  chores,  milk  few  cows. 

New  Yh°kle  plus  wages-  Bolster,  Callicoon, 


?,FSSPAEEN^'s :  Bive  closely  with  12  teen- 

nelt efboy8  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fond- 
ih!.,!, lor  children,  and  knack  for  working  with 
“A™.  nace  essential.  Man  has  additional  re¬ 
main  l1  tles’  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
Ithara  mce;  Near  round  .  country  school  near 
Emu  aN  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
iiith  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  maintenance  mechanic  and  proper-  New  Yorker. _ 

■n/r  y  •  caretaker.  Reference  and  dependable.  DOUBLE  income  opportunity  ■  This  unusual 
middleaged.  With  tools.  Experience,  property,  in  same  family  sinceS  1819  Uis 
capable  care  and  maintain  low  pressure  boil-  offered  to  settle  estate.  It  will  pav  substantial 
ers,  machinery,  electrical,  plumbery,  painting  double  income:  l!  Fertile,  level  land  93  acres 
in.  and  out,  rough  carpentry,  landscape,  largely  tillable,  supports  over  40  cows  Elec 

^UaTma^foTwIhTl  «  (ferie^ 
s-Tho^^ir  st "  s--fieid,  |  ^ iS 


VIDOW:  Housekeeper,  cooking,  pleasant  per-  frontage  on  picturesque  Unadilla  River, 

sonahty  Write  details.  BOX  697,  Stamford,  KSSjf®  n™®?!  resort,  inn  industrial  club,  4- 
Connecticut.  |  family  house,  executive’s  home,  or  sanatorium 


™.  lot  on  small  farm,  experienced  I  guest  house,  ^room^ tenlnt^fee  gTrams5 
,  .  chickens,  hogs,  general  farming;  sheds.  All  only  $39  500  Phone •  ° FSC’q 

OX  ^YoS  ^Rura^Nilw'^orkms^^16386^ ’  |  New^rk^^  ^  P°St  0mcG, '  Mt.  Upton] 

^s1|m^n  ffa™r’orfOUfLmhi|dstlt4  where  Fan  ^Lrn^cleane™’  modem^'machinTrV  ETood 
J3,lgh  school  junior  may  also  be  employed.  buildings.  8-room  ™ouse  bSh  steem 
Capable  management  or  develop  new  set-up.  deep  well.  Exceptional  buv  FriVi 

Nlw  Yo1rkerPrOPOSiti°n  °nly’  BOX  4104’  Rural  R~  rBurimgton^lat?'  N.^Y. J'  SchoeIRg- 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand,  sober,  no  smoking,  Dt0SI buy ^in^Jersey  ‘ 31  Wnns^lv^nM  id?,a 

teamster,  age  59^  steady  employment.  John  Sarah  Camerer  R  fve rtw™ n sy  1 va n  1  at  ^  N-  Y- 
gHnnmgham,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass,  |  for!  Sato-  oil  Y 

gree  s~5i-?-?Pe—---Wit,h  Eur°Pga.n  college  de¬ 
position. 


J'le,  expert-  with  European  college  de-  I  F?i?  Atoany^County^  klips  S35te  heal?  sfnrk3 
experienced,  would^  consider  |  EEEE.,„b5j:..'  ^Upstate  farms 


B,i001dwhomi  a,s  t0  high  wages.  BOX  4122, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Chermack, 


homes. 

lenevus,  New  York. 


John 


H?ond!fion0t’  piny  biaoRhs’  r-oil  heat;  wonderful 

farms  for  sale,  to  rent,  etc  I  iiOe 


SVaNXT  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of  I  roa^Bcfx’  4U5CeRu?al  ™ 

farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free  New  tt.  1  ivew  Yorker. 

waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland  IL  L  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 


hi  t  ycwaius  nee:  cig  eaition. 

1 3^»wSr,»e?vaK  WpSsjss 

R.  1,  Farmington.  Delaware.  HF/Tatt  x _  ; - - - - 


SMALL  farm,  sheep  fenced,  view  Six 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses  ,  -  - - 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern  Reasonable.  Terms.  Vera 
Pennsylvania  location,.  Telephone  or  write  New  York. 

Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  |  GOOD  business  location  on  U.  S.  20,  seven 


P  to  so  n”  i  vy a r  "ro u t e °22. 

Nadler,  Canaan, 


VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi-  I  $9,500,  terms6’  Eb Ci  IVIawby36 Route  air6Richfield 
ness,  located  between  Binghamton  and  Springs,  New  York.  y  e  i  chheld 


- — _ _  |  good  business.  Best  hunting  and  fish- 

$  1 F  norr  r p,r Tenants  lease  expires. 
field°°  Pennath  double-  Write  Keystone,  Rieh- 


BBLBJNG  village  home,  garden,  like  rent. 
Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Pa. 


FIVE  acre  farm  with  souvenir  and  gift  shop;  Y Mtod) ar°hotd  c°dntry  home  (insu- 

two  hoilSPS  hfirn  urrxr'Voli on  (ton  f\nr\  I  HOT.  Water  heated.  SPVPn  rnnmc 


„two„  houses,  barn,  workshop,  etc.  $30,000! 
Musall,  75  Rmgwood  Ave.,  Midvale,  N.  J. 


water  heated,  seven  roomR 
seven  acres,  brook;  Pike  Countv  Penn  wl’ 
vania:  $17,500.  BOX  50,  Greeley  %a  yI 


238  ACRES,  house,  barn,  $17,000.  Four  acres,  S4EE:,  it8'2  acre  farmlet,  all  crops,  garden; 

no  buildings,  $1,800.  Terms,  list.  Paui  RS,  le?e'nA1  foes.  Price  $4,000  cash?  AHen 
Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  1  y2  Dolson,  Middle-  •Brink»  R.  D.  4,  Kittanmng,  Pa. 
town.  New  York.  1 - - - 


fruits  and  foods 


LOCATION  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  region,  i  a  wr?vg — F-’  ^ - - - - 

t  .f?.  u  tTry+  farn?  overlooking  valley  and  Seneca  AYEEY  f  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 
Lake.  Interestmg  for  retired  professional  man  10„lbsP  $3-20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 

who  wishes  to  operate  moderate  sized  plant  of  prepaid-  H-  J-  Avery,  Katonah.  New  York. 
3-4000  chickens.  Attractive  and  very  comfort-  PUKE  Grade  A  Vermont  maolp  evmr» — 

able  main  house.  Large  rooms  including  three  '  ballon-  ^  ih  - -  syr^P  ^$6.50 

bedrooms  and  bath  upstairs.  Toilet  down,  fire¬ 
place,  large  porch.  Three  additional  good 

houses  now  rented  or  excellent  housing  fnr  i  attput'  u  - - ~ - - - - - - - 

high  class  employees,  with  bathrooms,  hard-  York^^finfUt^s  choice  clover,  New 

wood  floors  and  furnaces.  Large  barn,  garage  nostnaiH  5  Ibs^$V155;  case  6-5s  $7.78; 

chicken  and  brooder  houses.  Some  peaches  60  lbs-  ?9  0°i  2-6°s  $17; 

apples,  pears  and  grapes.  Many  trees  and  pobpST  Wildflower  60  lbs.  $7.80;  60s 

shrubs.  Approximately  80  acres.  Paved  high!  to?u?trif^?®0Y?ricUiS,i  frades  for  bakeries  and 

way,  not  heavily  travelled.  Less  than  a  mile  Applies  slrkli,i?2ldJ>y  t^n  ?r  pail-  Howland 
from  village  and  thrp^  miioc  I  ^P^ries,  hserkshire.  New  York. 


trails.  c  syi  up  $O.DU 

gauon,  5  lb.  can  pure  maple  sugar 
n^Va?^’  NP-  #;  Maple 


from  village  and  three  miles  from  world-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Glen.  All  this  can  be  pur-  NEW  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  liquid  si  70 
nn)yic^w  4.  original  owner  for  I  postpaid^  60  pounds  clover  liquid  $9  00  not 

Attorney,  ^  Ca2enovAa> 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


and  salary  expected  to  Frank  B.  Johnston  ,  Sale:  2-story  house,  excellent  fishing  — 7 - - - - 

Advtg.,  Inc.,  117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  ^duck  ^hunting, _  boating.  Location:  Virginia!  I  Private ^  Johnson 


.  uuaung.  vocation:  Virginia  I  at  v - ouimson  City, 

$4,000.  Write  Mrs.  Lube,  Keansburg,  N.  j!  mothers’  cafes  klot  cotold^AT  Care:  unwed 


cases  kept  confidential. 


F°R  Eer]!;.  Fl^e  large  rooms,  all  improve-  Nf AS»„  vbiagc :  Improvements.  Rates  reduced 
“SM5-  ^rge.hen.il°use.  hear  North^ Branch,  |  phone*  276^^’  E‘  Emerson»  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


r.  11*  ,  0  j  aav  uc*. ,  1 1 V.  Cl  1  I*  UI  III  n  |  1 

Sullivan  County.  $35  per  month.  BOX  4106 _ 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ ’  ^ALL  country  hotel  offers  comfortable  room 

F  puretoed  H13l7 1  ®CrC  uarm  with  45  head  «f  information.  M'fs.2  L.rCDS°BaslordatDegmsstee 

Marie  plfly ?' Ma?y fan$d5;°Ne w  Yor’^  °nCe' 


E®A?E)EES  Wanted:  Private  home.  Perma- 
Catskill  N  p^eferred-  Myrth  Whitbeck,  R.  D  , 


SELLING  small  Florida  home.  Details.  Rogers  EOonr|LfL,iP?2?i!e  by  moi,lth,  $80  advance. 
Brier  Hill,  New  York.  g  ’  I  Gemanto^.  N.d Y^T^l  Elva  Melins- 


WANTED  to  buy,  small  farm,  house,  three  WiEErf  board  .  infants.  Private  home.  Rural 


.  s*  -rorui,  uuuac,  tnree 

Ail?  g$Pd  road,  about  $5,000.  BOX 

4121,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Tender,  loving  care.  Also  physically  handi 
capped  children.  BOX  202,  Kuril  New  Y^ke^ 


vBal.  i  -  r-7-  --  -  -.-i  ■  ,  -  --  - -  >- --  SALE:  Tuckahoe,  N.  J.,  Marshville,  R.  I  •  6-  WANTED:  By  elderly  man.  Permanent  country 

F??  •  1fss  maintenance  (six  days  per  week).  rom  house  and  lot  70x185;  hot  water  heat  -c  board,  near  salt  water.  Southern  Jersey  or 
P°!  la tormation,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State  bath,  double  floors,  garage;  school  bus  door:  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  or  Virginia  G  S 

mYdiatnear'  ®5>5P°>  Part  mortgage.  Take  im-  Baxter,  Jr.,  43  Ivy  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


New  ajerseySSeSSi°n'  Sam  Dellg'‘°’  Tuckahoe' 


C^L°Ei?N.  boarded  on  farm;  $14  weekly. 

Mrs.  Doris  Cargill,  Van  Etten,  New  York. 


consisting  of  /oil  6bull?lpiant?mpouftrIynoper-  WboardN ’inC°New  ^ensioner’  desires  room  and 

tndn’8-^eSaieo  and  BgWrS  &yYor°kUirSkirts  of  towns- 


.  8-room  home.  IVIodcm  bsttprip**  pitiH 
5’500  layers  or  2°'°°0  broilers! 
l  g,a  L0n  storage  tanks  (sunken)  for  fuel, 

«« i  vs®***,  ^  ,»>*  p.ma. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


retiring.  Full  price  $40,000.  Howard  Cline  497 
Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  1920. 


$9  OH  J  ^  oiiiuAiiig  1UUI  PUUT1US 

$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Pates  ville,  Ky. 


^or  ,Sale 577  acre  cattle  ranch,  200 
acres  pastured  under  fence,  two  farm 


WANTED .  Old  car,  built  before  1920  for 
hobby.  C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 


?hedeS’tn^arh2;,o lar?e  frain  house,  machine  WANTED:  600  cedar  posts,  five  to  six  inches 

®h?d .•  tool  house,  tractors  and  farm  equip-  _  through  and  6 V2  feet  long  delivered  in 

P^Gpt,  plenty  of  water  from  deep  well  and  P  B“?ps  Farm  on  Waverly  Hiil  Write  d  ° 

three  fish  ponds.  Reason  for  selling  poor  J?  O’Brien  Bros.,  Edwin  O’Brien 1  B 

health.  Bar-Pa-Chad  Farms,  Box  391,  Clinton  Waverly,  New  York.  nrien,  B 


to 

prices 
Box  21, 


*ith 


o/V  dV°nus 

~v^yND  days 


DIVIDENDS  NOW  COMPOUNDED 
AND  CREDITED  QUARTERLY 

NEXT  DIVIDEND  OCT.  I 

Save  SAFELY  "Wtod 
Earn  More  on  your  savings 

Start  saving  by  mail  todoy.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 

1 


amtmTi 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $_ 


Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  end  mail 
passbook  to'address  below. 

D$end  Banking  by  Moil  Information 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


.  State. 
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Christmas  Cards 

PRINTED  WITH  SENDER'S  NAME 


Make  $67.50  Next  Few  Days> 

I  send  you  everything  you 
need,  including  full  details 
of  our  famous  "Double- 
Up”  Planthat  doubles  your 
profits.  Everything  Free. 


rISENd  YOU  28  Different' 

£ARVS  FREE! 

|  j  All  fresh,  pew,  exclusive  designs  for 
|*:j  1954 — including  Religious,  Humorous, 
’  Artistic  and  Business,  in  Printed,  Em¬ 
bossed  and  Die-Cut  Folders.  Cards  your 
friends  would  expect  to  buy  at  15c  to  25c  each 
in  stores — without  personal  names  imprinted. 
No  wonder  they  buy  quantities  at  your  price  of 
just  about  3c  each — with  names  imprinted.  I 
also  include  on  approval  boxes  of  assorted 
cards,  gift  wraps  you  can  sell  right  away. 

NO  MONEY!. ..Just  send  your  name! 

A  Government  postcard  will  do.  Just  send 
your  name  and  address.  Big  season  on  right 
now.  Be  first.  Send  me  your  name  TODAY. 

GENERAL  CARD  CO.,  Dept.167-J 

1300  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 

GENERAL  CARD  COMPANY,  DeTt/76~J 
1300  W.  Jackson,  Chicago  7,  III. 

Please  send  the  28  actual  Christmas  Cards,  free 
with  order  blanks  and  instructions.  I  do  not  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  them,  now  or  ever.  Also  include  the  boxes 
on  approval  that  I  can  sell  right  away. 


Na  me  _ 


Address _ 


City. 


. Zone _ State_ _ 


WANTED:  One-man  chain  saw;  give  particu¬ 

lars.  Walter  Ratzer,  Butler,  New  Jersey. 


r?SmR!?g»  VSl’  . _ 

LSrteKtShl|T'ctoStela|?RSf  I  IjO-volt  A,C.  li«ht 


built  ,2  ■  W-  air  cooled;  Onan 

_ _ _ _ _  |  Po*}1-  Excellent  running  condition.  $400  and 

RFTTRFivrRTvm  «  - -  $20Q-  Sunny  side  Farms,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

y “MEN T  home,  five  rooms,  2-car  garage  - - - - - - - - 

trvrihouse'fS’etoht  2^iland+’  ]<its  °[  water,  poul-  FOR  Hire:  New  sturdy  ensilage  wagon  Auto- 
4123  Rural  New  Yorkert0  Bmgbamton-  BOX  I  matic  unloader  New  ti™/  t „  UI. ? 


^SS.ETARY  to  Elector,  year  round  country 
sinoi,?0'  n.ear  Ithaca.  Fascinating  work  for 
assfimk  mature  young  man  or  woman  able  to 
tenTee  re,sponsibility.  $200  monthly  plus  main- 
PifthCa'  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
^hh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


mnS®  : supphers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
EllineeT!’  iractor  mel?'  general  farm  workers. 
St  nJJ  Bmpioyment  Agency  287  Greenwich 
J",  blew  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

Fexneri?u  Working  manager,  married,  30  years 
farmine  af  m  da.lry  farming  and  general 
tate  At  .Present  managing  1,000  acre  es- 
BOX  in,’  W^U  work  on  share  basis;  reference. 
^  *H1,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

August  7,  1954 


FARM  W^ntcd :  About  50  to  100  miles  from 
8,n.’0  .with  full  particulars.  N.  Dauria, 

85-58  69th  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


matic  unloader.  New  tires  Insertion  in" 
vited.  $4.00  per  day.  Indian  Hill  Fa?m  Shmb 

S&c».NT48J“k'  ,OS  «•) 


-  _  .  ANTIQUE  Auto.  1933  Franklin,  good  running 

— r— — — —  - - - - ; - - - —  condition,  extra  tires,  $150.  Write  H  Grit- 

bathS  3trnnme  ^S!S.e-  and  Gayhead,  Greene  Co.,  New  York'. 


bath,  3-room  finished  attic,  residential  sec-  i - — - - - 

P oho’ol 6 Pr n Vp oSf r  1  town,  convenient  to  QUEEN  Bees;  Italian  or  Caucasian  $1  25  each 

rncvpnicncpc  S(i  churches,  stores.  Modern  Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  AniaHes 
terTrommri  et7Snnnnablo*taxes'  n?rice  $10-3°0-  Stockton,  New  Jersey.  Conner  Apiaries, 

wiasn  required  $7,000.  Otsego  Countv  New 
York.  BOX  4124,  Aural  New  Yorker 


- — - - - i  WANTED.  1928  or  1929  Model  A  Ford  roadster 

116WACRES:  Tioga  County,  house,  barn,  silo,  New  Jersey"  Wag°n'  BOX  422’  Morristown. 

water  cups,  tractor,  tools,  29  cattle  buildings  1 
not  fancy  but  bargain;  $10,000:  V2  down  Reli¬ 
able  Realty,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  Piione  81845 


snlev.  £25,  sTff-i‘h-  w“*  BeU“R 


SreSJe^rSon”  FSS„?fdo‘,“?" '  .Two  brothers,  10  a„d  6;  also 
able,  within  100  miles  New  York  ^fcitv  epnv  wvSf .?S trac^v%,  L  Part  Philippino. 

4105,  Rural  New  Yorker.  y-  BOX  1  BuMng  Elmi^  gam^ly  Service,  Federation 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
(  Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  . . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Drive 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

*20  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


HAY  WANTED 

Certified  U.  S.  No.  1  or 
Certified  U.  S.  No.  2 
Leafy  Alfalfa. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRAILER  LOADS. 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC. 

franklin,  mass. 

POSTYOUR  LAND 

"V  V~ :  «a  at 

nAYtK  rRESS,  51  Lenox  -St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


lU/jen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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During  The  Big  Wayne  "Full  Egg  Basket" 


hanging  flock 

FEEDER 


on  Wayne  Purcti 

Galv.  steel,  24" 
lb.  cap.,  serves 
Easy  to  adjust,  < 
move.  Saves  flo< 


$300  PLASTIC  coated 
^ Value  EGG  BASKET 

For  as  low  as 


WAYNE 

wm 


WAYNE 

msmsH 


on  Wayne  Purchase  Plan 
Heavy  wire  with 
thick,  tough,  plastic 
coating.  Will  not 
mark  eggs.  Eggs 
cool  quickly.  15doz„ 
egg  capacity. 


60  EGG 
Value  SCALE-GR*^* 

For  as 


FALL  SALE! 

Get  set  for  a  really  profitable  fall  egg  program  .  .  .  with 
efficient,  labor-saving  equipment  and  powerful,  HIGth 
ENERGY  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  .  .  .  available  NOW  on  a 

MONEY-SAVING 

FEED  PURCHASE  PLAN 

Save  money  from  the  very  first  day  you  start  using  Wayne 
High-Energy  Egg  Feeds!  Cut  your  feed  bills.  Get  "full  egg 
baskets"  at  lower  feed  cost  while  egg  prices  are  at  their 
peak.  See  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now  for  full  details. 

7 


WAYNE 

UNIVERSAL 


ESS 


A.  GET  EXTRA  EGGS  AT  LOW  FEED  COST 

Feed  Wayne  Egg  Mash  50/50  with  your  home 
grains  or  scratch  feed.  Makes  low  cost  eggs. 

B.  SAVE  TIME,  WORK  AND  FEED 

Feed  Wayne  Universal  Egg  for  "single-feed* 
convenience'/  No  scratch  grain  is  needed, 

C.  STEP-UP  HATCHABILSTY 

Feed  Wayne  Breeder  Mash  30  days  before  sav* 
ing  hatching  eggs.  Get  high  hatch,  strong  chicks. 

D.  MAKE  "NOON -FEEDING”  EASY 

Simply  sprinkle  Wayne  26%  Egg  &  Breeder 
Pellets  on  top  of  regular  feed  at  noon-time. 

I,  GIVE  YOUR  FLOCK  A  BOOST 

Feed  Wayne  H-A-D  Krums  (High  Antibiotic  Diet) 
to  pep  up  lagging  appetites  when  body  vigor 
and  resistance  are  low.  Help  birds  fight  back. 

See  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  .  .  .  Buy  now  and  Sav^l 


Copyright  1954,  Allied  Mills,  InC» 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC,,  Builders  of  TOMORROW  S  Feeds  ...  TODAY! 
Executive  Offices;  Chicago  4,  I<l»  Service  Offices;  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FA  fVJ  i  L_Y 


AUG  2  0 1954 


AUGUST  21,  1954 


His  First  Crop 


Harvest  Time 


in  the  Orchards 


By  LOREN  D.  TUKEY 


|HE  immediate  concern  of  apple 
growers  is  harvesting  the  fruit 
at  its  optimum  maturity  with¬ 
out  bruising  and  marketing  it 
at  the  highest  price.  This  is  an 
order  which  requires  a  lot  of 
skill.  But  it  helps  to  make  fruit  growing  a 
challenging  enterprise. 

The  time  for  harvesting  a  particular  va¬ 
riety  depends  upon  several  factors  —  degree 
of  maturity,  fruit  outlet,  volume  of  the  crop, 
type  and  availability  of  equipment,  amount 
and  skill  of  harvesting,  labor  and  storage 
capacity. 

Apple  Maturity 

There  are  several  guides  for  determining 
the  optimum  degree  of  apple  maturity.  The 
most  generally  used  are  ground  color  change, 
days  from  full  bloom  to  maturity,  ease  of 
separation  from  the  spur,  seed  color,  fruit 
firmness  (pressure  test),  flesh  taste  and  tex¬ 
ture,  starch  content,  heat  units  during  the 
growing  season,  red  coloring  and  total  soluble 
solids. 

Of  these,  the  number  of  days  elapsed  since 
full-bloom  is  the  most  reliable,  being  consis- 


Photos:  Penn.  State  Univ.,  State  College,  Pa. 
The  loss  of  fruit  in  pre-harvest  drop  can  he  al¬ 
most  completely  eliminated  by  applying  a  stop- 

drop  spray. 
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tent  for  each  variety  under  widely  differing 
cultural  and  climatic  conditions.  Each  grower 
should  keep  a  record  of  the  performance  of 
varieties  under  his  own  conditions.  Light  crops 
shorten  the  days  to  maturity;  heavy  crops 
lengthen  it.  Ample  moisture  or  heavy  rain¬ 
fall,  particularly  late  in  the  season,  delays  har¬ 
vest  time  with  scald-susceptible  varieties. 

Several  stages  of  apple  maturity  are  well 
recognized;  they  are:  (1)  immaturity,  (2) 
early  maturity,  (3)  optimum  maturity,  (4) 
late  maturity  and  ( 5 )  over-maturity.  Imma¬ 
ture  apples  soften,  are  tough,  taste  sour,  have 
poor  flavor  and  store  poorly.  Apples  harvested 
at  early  maturity  store  fairly  well  but  ripen 
with  only  fair  dessert  quality.  At  optimum 
maturity  apples  have  the  minimum  of  storage 
disorders  and  they  ripen  with  the  highest 
possible  dessert  quality.  At  late  maturity, 
apples  have  a  somewhat  flat  flavor  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  mealiness  and  a  short  storage 
life.  Fruits  picked  over-mature  break  down 
rapidly,  are  mealy  and  have  a  flat  taste. 

Apple  picking  may  begin  at  the  early  ma¬ 
turity  stage,  with  reasonable  assurance  of  good 
dessert  and  storage  quality.  Fruit  marketed 
for  immediate  consumption  through  local  out¬ 
lets  should  be  picked  during  late  maturity. 
Fruit  for  processing  should  be  picked  between 
early  and  optimum  maturity  so  that  it  is  still 
firm  enough  to  be  held  in  peeling  and  coring 
machines.  Further,  processors  must  have  fruit 
of  good  storage  quality  in  order  to  prolong 
the  canning  season. 

Ground  color  change  from  dark  green  to 
light  green,  to  shades  of  yellow  is  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  McIntosh  in  New  York  State.  The 
changes  are  compared  with  standardized  color 
charts.  With  such  red  sport  varieties  as  Red 
Delicious,  color  ^change  is  unreliable.  Tn  the 
State  of  Washington,  where  red  varieties  are 
heavily  planted,  each  Fall  around  the  10th  of 
September  a  group  of  growers  and  specialists 
follows  through  the  entire  apple  belt  of  that 
State  from  the  lower  Yakima  Valley  to  the 
Canadian  border,  and  jointly  sets  harvesting 
dates.  Within  each  area  one  or  more  apple 
orchards  are  used  as  a  base  for  maturity  refer¬ 
ence  and  harvesting  time. 

Pre-Harvest  Drop  Sprays 

Frequently,  apples  drop  from  the  tree  be¬ 
fore  the  desired  stage  of  picking  maturity  is 


reached.  McIntosh  is  an  example  of  such  a 
variety.  This  loss  of  fruit  can  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  by  spraying  with  synthetic 
plant  regulators  such  as  naphthaleneacetic 
acid  (NAA),  2,4,5-trichloroacetic  acid 
(2,4,5-T),  or  2,4.5-trichloropropionic  acid 
( 2,4,5-TP ). 

NAA  is  the  fastest  acting  of  the  three,  but 
it  has  the  shortest  effective  period.  According¬ 
ly,  this  material  should  be  applied  when  the 
fruit  first  commences  to  drop.  If  a  second  spray 
is  necessary  before  desired  maturity  is  reached 
or  until  fruit  can  be  picked,  a  repeat  applica¬ 
tion  should  follow  within  seven  to  eight  days. 
The  other  two  materials,  2,4,5-T  and  2,4,5-TP, 
are  effective  for  about  a  month  and  for  this 
reason  are  applied  earlier  than  NAA  —  up  to 
two  weeks  before  harvest.  For  most  varieties 
and  conditions,  NAA  is  used  at  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  10  ppm  while  2,4,5-T  and  2,4,5-TP  range 
from  10  to  20  ppm.  In  addition  to  stop-drop 
qualities,  2,4,5-T  and  2,4,5-TP  have  been  found 
to  improve  red  fruit  coloring. 

A  word  of  caution :  fruit  sprayed  with  a  stop- 
drop  material  still  continues  to  mature.  At 
times  maturity  is  hastened;  in  fact,  with 

(Continued  on  Page  508) 


Packing  and  grading  from  storage  not  only 
lengthens  the  packing  season  hut  helps  to  assure 
the  consumer  of  getting  high  quality  packed  fruit- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Every  Farm  Has  Its  Dog 

It  does  not  seem  like  a  real  farm  without  a  dog . 
They  are  pets  and  companions ,  they  protect  children 9 
guard  the  property ,  di'ive  livestock  and  help  in  the 
hunt  of  the  fields.  What  kind  of  a  dog  will  it  be? 

- By  WALTER  S.  CHANSLER - 


is  estimated  that  there  are 
22  million  dogs  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  about  one  dog 
for  every  six  or  seven  persons. 
They  are  of  many  breeds,  all 
of  which  are  generally  useful 
mm  the  faithful  Collie  of  opr 
stock  farms  down  the  long  line  of  canines 
to  the  nameless  animal  of  our  city  slums,  every 
dog  is  justly  entitled  to  his  particular  niche 
in  the  world. 

Because  of  faithful  service  and  unselfish 
devotion,  dogs  have  won  an  enviable  place 
in  human  affection.  Having  always  been  man’s 
intimate  companions,  they  have  endeared 
themselves  to  him  in  many  ways.  This  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  has  prevailed  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  No  doubt,  dogs  were  first 
valued  for  hunting  and  for  their  worth  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  masters  from  attacks  of  danger¬ 
ous  wild  animals.  Later,  they  came  of  service 
in  guarding  and  protecting  flocks.  Then,  as 
their  masters  became  interested  in  growing 
stock  and  crops  and  began  to  build  crude 
dwellings  close  to  one  another,  dogs  became  a 
necessity  to  guard  livestock  and  protect 
human  beings. 

Classes,  Breeds  and  Types 

There  are  many  classes  and  breeds  of  dogs. 
As  one  might  guess,  the  development  of  dogs 
for  different  purposes  down  through  the  years 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  this.  We  have 
breeds  of  dogs  particularly  able  to  herd  and 
protect  sheep,  others  to  point  and  retrieve 
game,  some  to  pull  sleds,  guard  children,  dogs 
even  to  lead  the  blind.  Training  is,  of  course, 
always  important,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
some  breeds  are  peculiarly  well  qualified  for 
doing  special  kinds  of  work  as  a  result  of  their 
development  through  many  years  of  breeding. 

Among  dogs  well  suited  for  farms,  the  Collie 
and  the  German  Shepherd  stand  in  front.  The 
Collie  is  a  good  stock  and  watch  dog.  He  is 
good  natured,  well  built,  intelligent,  and  can 
be  trusted  with  stock  and  children.  The  Collie 
takes  orders  well  and  is  at  all  times  alert 
to  what  is  going  on;  few  dogs  are  easier  to 
train.  Although  more  aggressive  than  the 
Collie  and  less  dependable  with  children,  the 
German  Shepherd  is  also  well  qualified  to  do 
work  on  the  average  farm.  He  is  a  muscular 
dog  quite  capable  of  learning  but  has  a  slight 
leaning  toward  stubbornness.  The  German 
Shepherd  is  also  sometimes  slow  in  recog- 


T he  Shepherd  is  a  favorite  with  farmers.  Loyal, 
intelligent  and  well  disposed,  he  makes  a  very 
good  stock  dog. 


nizing  the  difference  between  friend  and  foe. 
A  lithe,  agile  dog  of  rather  recent  develop¬ 
ment  and  popularity  is  the  Doberman  Pinscher. 
This  dog  trains  well  and  makes  a  good  general 
farm  or  watch  dog.  In  many  quarters,  it  is 
being  trained  successfully  to  work  with  sheep. 
Other  breeds,  too,  are  often  trained  for  farm 
uses.  The  small  terrier  types  usually  make 
excellent  ratters.  The  larger  dogs,  however, 
are  commonly  used  as  stock  or  watch  dogs. 
Most  dogs  can  be  trained  to  do  a  number  of 
jobs  and  do  them  well. 

Dogs  Perform  Many  Chores 

Perhaps  95  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  this 
country  have  one  or  more  dogs.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  so  many  farmers  keep  them; 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts-,  New  York 

The  Springer  Spaniel  is  found  on  some  farms. 
Besides  being  of  a  little  help  on  the  farm,  he  is 
good  for  the  children  and  can  help  a  great  deal 
with  the  hunt. 

there  are  many  farm  jobs  that  can  be  handled 
well  by  dogs.  They  guard  a  farm  from  maraud¬ 
ing  persons  or  trespassing  stock;  they  keep 
away  hawks  and  predatory  animals;  many  are 
good  ratters;  some  are  useful  in  hunting;  and 
nearly  all  dogs  are  helpful  in  rounding  up 
stock,  caring  for  sheep  and  in  guarding  gates 
and  gaps.  A  well-trained  farm  dog  can  save 
his  master  many  steps  and  much  worry  every 
day. 

On  many  farms  there  is  a  need  for  a  trust¬ 
worthy  dog  as  a  companion  to  children.  Be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  three  and  10,  children  need 
overseeing.  They  need  to  be  kept  away  from 
dangerous  stock,  to  be  prevented  from  stray¬ 
ing  away,  to  be  guarded  against  the  many  pit- 
falls  of  childhood  activity.  Here  is  where  a 
well-trained  dog  can  be  of  valuable  service. 
Dogs  of  most  any  intelligent  breed  make  good 
guardians,  but  the  Collie  and  the  Doberman 
Pinscher  have  qualities  that  make  them  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  this  work.  In  select¬ 
ing  dogs  for  farm  use,  many  people  lay  too 
much  stress  on  breeds,  though,  and  not  enough 
on  individual  animals. 

My  Boyhood  Dogs 

One  of  the  best  farm  dogs  I  ever  owned  was 
a  nondescript  mongrel,  a  female  I  called  Fanny. 
She  was  a  little  thing,  not  much  larger  than 
a  rabbit,  short-legged,  tawny  in  color,  but  with 
the  most  indomitable  spirit  I  have  ever  seen 
in  a  dog.  She  came  to  me  one  day  when,  as  a 
boy,  I  was  roaming  in  a  clover  field  on  the 
farm.  We  had  no  dog  at  the  time,  so  my  father 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  New  York 

The  purebred  Collie  is  the  majestic  rover  of  the 
fields  of  the  farm.  Intelligent,  strong  and  alert, 
he  can  be  depended  upon  for  loyal  and  helpful 

assistance. 

permitted  me  to  keep  her.  She  was  a  good 
watch  dog,  an  expert  worker  with  stock,  a 
trusty  guardian  and  one  of  the  finest  com¬ 
panions  a  boy  could  have. 

Among  the  other  dogs  I  owned  was  Shep. 
He,  too,  was  ,of  mixed  breeding,  part  Shepherd 
and  part  Bulldog.  He  was  a  good  farm  dog, 
friendly,  and  an  excellent  companion.  I  lost 
him  once  when  we  went  on  a  trip  to  the 
country  across  the  river.  I  think  he  was  caught 
and  confined  by  someone.  But,  if  so,  he  must 
have  dug  his  way  out  that  night,  for  he  came 
home  early  next  day,  tired,  hungry  and  foot¬ 
sore.  He  had  to  travel  many  miles  through 
strange  territory  and  swim  a  wide  river  on 
the  way. 

There  was  Rover,  too,  a  purebred  Collie.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  practical  farm  dog  of 
the  lot.  Intelligent,  good  natured  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  he  was  always  at  hand  when  needed. 
No  better  stock  dog  could  be  found. 

Feeding  the  Dog 

Back  in  the  old  days,  dogs  subsisted  largely 
on  kitchen  scraps,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 
windfall  of  some  wild  animal  that  had  losf  the 
chase.  Nowadays,  though,  we  feed  our  dogs 
prepared  dog  foods,  with  or  without  kitchen 
scraps.  Some  people  feed  their  dogs  home- 
mixed  rations  consisting  of  two  parts  meat 
to  one  part  each  of  vegetable  and  cereal.  Many 
of  the  commercial  dog  foods  now  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  fortified  with  vitamins  and  antibiotics. 
Vitamins  have  long  been  used  in  dog  foods  to 
promote  growth  and  health,  but  the  use  of 
antibiotics  is  something  of  more  modern  de¬ 
velopment.  Several  kinds  of  antibiotics  have 
been  used,  among  them  aureomycin  and 
terramycin.  Since  the  antibiotics  are  useful 
in  blocking  the  growth  of  disease-producing 
organisms  in  dogs,  it  logically  may  be  assumed 
that  their  use  in  dog  foods  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  use  of  vitamins.  Inasmuch  as 
the  use  of  antibiotics  is  not  yet  fully  explored, 
I  look  for  science  to  discover  even  further 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  these  drugs  for  pre¬ 
venting  or  alleviating  disease. 

( Continued  on  Page  523 ) 


Most  farm  dogs  are  of  mixed  breeding.  They  often 
carry  considerable  Collie  blood  like  this  good 
stock  and  watch  dog. 


August  21,  1954 
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Buck... 
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Doze... 


« •  •  with  any  of  these 


MODELS  TO  FIT  OVER  100  TRACTORS 

including  new  Allis-Cholmers  WD&WD-45 


10  EASY-ON  INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATTACHMENTS  FIT  ALL  MODELS 


cngle 

dczer 

blade 


S  ropple 
fork 


snow  scoop 


“505"  for  small  standard 
end  track-type  tractors 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS 


Mew  Tder 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dept.  H-1397,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  illustrated  folders. 

TD  Loaders  and  attachments 
[~1  t  am  a  student 
I  farm _ acres 


Name. 


Address. 
County_ 
State _ 


Harvest  Time  in  the  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  506)  increasing  storage  life;  (2)  fruit  can 

summer  varieties,  at  high  tempera-  Sraded  immediately  before  sale, 
ture,  undesirably  soft  fruit  may  re-  j;uis  ieducing  the  number  of  scalded, 
suit.  Fruit  must  be  watched  closely  buusecJ  or  cull  fruit  which  might 
so  as  to  avoid  over-maturity  due  °ccui  if  fruit  were  stored  for  some 
either  directly  to  the  action  of  the  *ime  m  Packed  form;  (3)  labor  re¬ 
chemical  or  to  over-confidence  on  0un  ements  for  grading  and  packing 
the  part  of  the  grower  that  the  fruit  can  b®  i  educed  and  skilled  personnel 
will  remain  on  the  tree  until  picked.  ^eP^  *01  a  longer  period. 

Although  there  are  conflicting  re-  The  type  of  pack  for  marketing 


ports,  fruit  sprayed  with  these  stop- 
drop  materials  has  generally  a  nor¬ 
mal  storage  life.  Where  differences 
in  storage  life  have  been  found,  the 
fruit  probably  was  picked  too  mature 
for  maximum  storage  life. 

Sources  of  Bruised  Fruit 

Bruised  fruit  is  the  Number  One 
|  hazard  during  harvest.  A  glass- 
j  blower  sets  his  newly  created  crystal 
j  down  carefully  for  fear  of  breaking. 
Apples  are  just  as  fragile.  They  may 
not  break,  but  the  consumer  can  cer¬ 
tainly  see  how  the  fruit  was  handled 
by  the  number  and  extent  of  bruises. 
Numerous  devices  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  reduce  bruising  but  none 
has  taken  the  place  of  “care.”  Some 
precautions  which  can  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  bruising  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  smoothing  out  the  or¬ 
chard  roadways,  removing  the  high 
spots  and  filling  the  holes;  (2)  in¬ 
specting  orchard  crates  for  sharp 
objects,  loose  slats  and  holes,  (3) 
greasing  the  wagon  or  trailer  and  fix¬ 
ing'  the  hitch  and  clutch  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  to  reduce  sudden  jerks;  (4) 
checking  picking  containers  for 
holes,  worn  areas,  needed  padding 
and  new  shoulder  harnesses;  and 
(5)  educating  foremen  and  super¬ 
visors  to  watch  for  bruising  sources. 

Special  handling  equipment  is 
coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  Many 
growers  are  using  fork-lifts  and 
pallets  to  move  fruit  from  the  or¬ 
chard  floor  to  trailer  or  truck,  and 
again  from  these  to  packing-house  or 
storage.  Not  only  is  there  a  saving 
in  manpower,  but  the  fruit  need  be 
handled  just  twice  from  the  orchard 
to  the  packing  shed,  and  gently,  too. 

The  picker  himself  can  do  much 
to  reduce  bruising.  He  should  pick 
only  one  apple  at  a  time,  placing — 
rather  than  dropping —  each  fruit  in 
the  picking  container.  Padded  metal 
pails  make  good  containers.  If  pick¬ 
ing  bags  are  used,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  weight  bruises  from 
overloading.  An  over-filled  hag  is 
difficult  to  handle.  It  is  only  human 
for  a  picker  to  steady  himself  by  let¬ 
ting  the  over-filled  bag  press  against 
the  rungs  as  he  descends  the  ladder. 

Bruising  can  also  occur  at  grading 
and  packing  time.  Mechanical  dump¬ 
ers  are  useful  to  flow  the  fruit 
smoothly  onto  the  grader  belt.  Also, 
pack-out  storage  bins  of  the  constant 
level  type  will  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  reduced  bruising.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  even  skilled 
labor  may  tire,  become  careless  and 
damage  fruit.  The  grader  itself 
should  be  well  padded  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  bruise  producing  points 
are  eliminated.  If  not  operated  prop¬ 
erly,  even  the  most  bruise  proof 
grader  can  become  a  hazard.  Fast 
loading  or  a  slow  worker  frequently 
causes  apples  to  bridge  or  pile  up, 
bruising  each  other  or  dropping  from 
the  machine.  Safety  control  switches 
should  be  handy  to  both  laborers  and 
supervising  foreman. 

Field  and  Storage  Grading 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  trend 
back  to  grading  fruit  in  the  field,  es¬ 
pecially  for  small  operators  with 
limited  storage  facilities.  Large 
operators  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  place  all  fruit  in  storage  and  then 
pack  as  the  fruit  is  sold.  This  latter 
method,  however,  requires  consider¬ 
able  storage  capacity.  Packing  from 
storage  has  several  advantages  over 
packing  and  then  storage:  (1)  field 
heat  can  be  removed  more  quickly, 
reducing  rate  of  fruit  respiration  and 


fruit  is  rapidly  changing.  The  barrel 
and  the  bushel  basket  have  passed  to 
the  box  and  small  consumer  package. 
Merchandising  has  come  to  the  or¬ 
chard.  Small  growers  as  well  as  large 
holders  are  bagging  in  5-  to  8-pound 
containers.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  inex¬ 
pensive  bagging  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chines.  It  was  surprising  to  see  last 
season  the  number  of  growers  bag¬ 
ging  by  hand  and  the  volume  of 
fruit  packed  by  this  method.  As 
competition  increases,  labor  saving 
devices  are  going  to  be  needed  to 
increase  and  maintain  the  margin  of 
profit.  In  marketing,  fruit  growers 
should  think  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Quality  reputation  pays  off  in 
the  fruit  business  as  it  does  in  the 
appliance  or  clothing  field. 

Shrinkage  of  fruit  packed  in  boxes 
due  to  moisture  loss  can  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  by  using  a  pliofilm  liner 
in  the  box.  This  has  been  exceeding¬ 
ly  successful  with  varieties  like 
Golden  Delicious;  it  is  a  much  easier 
method  than  fruit  waxing. 

Cultural  Operations 

No  sooner  does  a  fruiting  year 
come  to  an  end  than  another  year 
begins.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
fall  cover  crops  can  still  be  sown. 
Oats,  rye  and  winter  wheat  are  good 
soil  holders.  Fall  is  also  a  good  time 
to  apply  mulching  materials,  as 
straw  or  hay.  Some  orchardists  like 
to  spread  fertilizers  after  the  first 
killing  frost,  and  especially  for  such 
slowly  available  materials  as  cyana- 
mid. 

Old,  non-productive  orchards  should 
be  cleared  and  readied  for  replant¬ 
ing.  Bulldozing  is  quite  common  but 
some  individuals  prefer  to  cut  the 
tree  off  just  below  the  soil  surface. 
In  the  remaining  stump,  several 
holes  are  drilled  about  an  inch  across 
and  at  least  six  inches  deep.  These 
holes  are  then  filled  with  Saltpeter 
(potassium  nitrate).  A  power  chain 
saw  is  a  useful  tool  at  orchard  clear¬ 
ing  time  and  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  cost  of  labor  and  man 
efficiency. 

As  equipment  is  retired  in  the  Fall, 
a  tag  noting  necessary  repairs  or 
needed  changes  should  be  hung  on 
the  machine.  During  the  winter 
months  ahead,  this  will  facilitate 
putting  the  equipment  back  into 
shape  and  prevent  costly  breakdowns 
and  time  losses  next  Spring  and 
Summer. 


John  Deere,  Moline.  Ill. 

This  machine  has  a  rugged  rotor  with 
flail-type  blades  to  cut,  shred  and 
spread  corn  stalks,  saplings,  brush 
and  pasture  weeds.  One  like  it  was 
used  to  effectively  clear  land  of  heavy 
brush  at  the  Potato  Field  Day  in 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  early  this  month. 


^  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EXTRA  YIELDS 

WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  ViePding 

(MEW) 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

30%  Higher  Yieldmgi 

Buy  Clean  Seed 

FROM 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE* Seedgrcwer 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Foils,  N.  Y. 

Top  Market  Prices  —  Since  1882!  j 

Send  Voter 

GINSENG 

TO 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

112  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  ^ 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cota, 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  or,  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  rr  t. 
Fruit  Trees.  Berries.  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 
Our  7Ctt»  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

65  Circle  Road.  Dansville,  N.  Y.‘ 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

GROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20e.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Wr  te 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


Fall  Planting  on  Strawberry  Plants,  Blueberries  and 
fruit  trees.  Catalog.  Commonfields  Nur..  Ipswich.  Mass. 


- AMERICAN  GINSENG  — THE  CASH  CROP - 

FREE:  HOW  TO  GROW.  WHERE  TO  SELL 

GINSENG  GARDENS,  Asheville.  North  Carolina 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 
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-EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS- 
SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2, 


PA. 


Strawberry  Plants 


BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  Free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 

With  tractor  hitch  will  dig  your  potatoes  at  lowest 
cost.  Ask  for  full  information  and  eur  special  low 
price.  RICE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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CH  GRAIN  REALLY  GROW! 


SAVE!  burn  wood 


Potato  Field  Days 


Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon,  Pennsylvania’s  “ Potato  Wizard ,”  shoived  some  of  hzs  ex¬ 
perimental  potato  plants  to  the  farmers  who  attended  the  annual  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers  Field  Days  at  Potato  City,  near 
Coudersport,  Pa.,  on  July  28  and  29.  Over  10,000  trial  varieties  of  potatoes 
have  been  tested  here  at  Camp  Potato  2,424  feet  above  sea  level  in  the 
high,  cool  Allegheny  country  of  Potter  County . 


In  Pennsylvania 


The  annual  field  days  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers  at  Potato  City,  July  28-29,  at¬ 
tracted  potato  growers  from  many 
corners  of  the  nation  and  hemisphere 
as  well  as  a  large  host  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  People  were  present  from 
nearly  every  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  also  from 
Chile,  Argentina  and  Canada. 

Leon  B.  Epler,  Northumberland 
County  potato  grower  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cooperative,  stressed 
rigid  rules  of  good  potato  culture  in 
his  demonstration  of  growing  pota¬ 
toes.  He  demonstrated  deep  plowing 
with  subsoiling,  cutting  up  large 
clods  with  a  heavy  disc,  deep  plant¬ 
ing  with  shallow  covering,  placing 
fertilizer  accurately,  using  a  weeder 
as  a  separate  operation,  and  planting 
of  good  seed,  usually  whole  potatoes. 
Epler  emphasized  his  reliance  upon 
irrigation  during  dry  periods. 

To  assist  feeding  the  large  group 
of  people,  the  Potter  County  Broiler 
Association  put  on  a  broiler  barbe¬ 


cue,  serving  a  half  broiler,  with 
tomatoes  and  potato  chips,  to  each 
person.  The  popular  fare  was  vex'y 
well  accepted.  The  Equitable  Paper 
Bag  Company  served  ice-cold  water¬ 
melon  and  cantaloupe.  Watermelon 
has  also  become  a  tradition  at  the 
Potato  Field  Days  celebration  each 
year. 

The  focal  point  of  the  two-day 
event  was  the  selection  of  the  1954- 
55  Pennsylvania  Potato  Blossom 
Queen.  Thirteen  contestants  turned 
out,  all  daughters  of  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers,  to  compete  for  the 
honor.  The  young  lady  finally  chosen 
Queen  by  the  31  judges  was  Miss 
Faye  Sylvia  Mensch,  18-year-old 
daughter  of  a  Columbia  County  po¬ 
tato  farmer. 

Before  the  crowning,  Cooperative 
President  Ivan  Miller  introduced 
various  dignitaries  who  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Cooperative  for  the  success¬ 
ful  meeting  and  for  the  excellent 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  fellowship 
that  prevailed.  d.  a.  t 


In  New  York 


As  soon  as  John  Coulter  of  Canas- 
tota,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  welcomed  15,000 
people  to  William  Meyer’s  450-acre 
potato  farm  in  Gainesville,  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  at  9:30  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  5,  the  demonstrations 
and  exhibits  of  the  21st  Empire 
State  Potato  Field  Day  got  under 
way.  The  safety  demonstration  was 
first  on  the  program  and  it  went  over 
very  nicely.  An  extremely  vivid  -fea¬ 
ture  of  this  demonstration  was  show¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  tractor  with  the 
power  take-off  exposed,  i.e.  without 
the  shield. 

Nearly  20  pieces  of  ground-tilling 
machinery  were  used  in  the  plowing 
demonstration.  Many  new  tools  were 
shown  to  turn,  break  and  fit  the  soil. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces 
was  a  mammoth  rototiller  for  use 
in  field  crop  production;  it  fits  the 
soil  and  seeds  it  in  a  single  oper¬ 
ation. 

A  stone  picking  demonstration  was 
observed  with  keen  interest.  Re¬ 
moval  of  rock  from  the  field  was 
done  remarkably  well;  one  of  the 
pickers  was  built  from  a  potato  dig¬ 
ger  and  performed  particularly  well, 
not  only  in  picking  the  stones  clean¬ 
ly,  but  in  loosing  the  good  soil  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  before  they  were 
removed  from  the  field. 

In  the  spraying  demonstrations, 
definite  emphasis  was  on  the  blast 
types  of  rigs.  These  are  low-gallon- 


age  outfits  that  cover  from  15  to 
20  rows  of  potatoes  and  place  the 
spray  particles  well  into  and  over 
all  the  potato  plant  foliage.  These 
spray  machines  use  only  about  25 
gallons  of  water  to  the  acre;  the 
older  types  use  up  to  125  gallons. 

Coronation  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Queen  was  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  features  of  the  day.  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Furman  of  Wayne  County  was 
finally  chosen  Queen  and  was 
crowned  by  last  year’s  queen,  Miss 
Jo  Ann  Eaton  of  Hubbardsville. 

Wyoming  County  Agricultural 
Agent  J.  B.  Ketcham,  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Field  Day,  was  assisted 
by  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
and  many  individuals  concerned  with 
“Better  Potatoes  Profitably  Pro¬ 
duced”,  the  Club’s  motto.  President 
of  the  Club  is  Mr.  Coulter;  Wilbur 
Van  Maaren  of  Honeoye  Falls  is  vice- 
president,  and  Leon  Mehlenbacher  of 
Wayland  is  seey.-treas.  j.  b.  k. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Harry  Collins  III  of  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  is  shown  on  the  cover  page  of 
this  issue  with  some  of  his  sweet 
corn  crop.  This  was  Harry’s  first 
year  with  his  own  exclusive  garden. 
Aside  from  raising  a  good  crop  of 
sweet  corn,  he  is  now  qualified  for 
his  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  on  corn 
farming.  The  picture  was  taken  by 
his  father. 


Sure  Sign  o#  Good  Pastures 


Log  Cabins 

Are  Charmingly  Rustic! 

Year  ’round  Homes,  Lodges,  Clubs, 
Motels,  etc.  when  made  of  Northern 
White  Cedar  last  for  CENTURIES, 
are  easy  to  erect,  insect  proof,  frost 
free,  need  no  insulation.  Ours  are 
“pre-cut”  —  your  plans  or  ours  — 
with  exterior  doors  and  windows 
assembled.  Descriptive  folder  and 
plans  FREE.  Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

Ward  Cabin  Co. 

120  N.  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


HAY  WANTED 

Certified  U.  S..  No.  1  or 
Certified  U.  S.  No.  2 
Leafy  Alfalfa. 

CARLOADS  OR  TRAILER  LOADS. 

5  GARRICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC. 

3  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Your  small  grains  really  jump  with 
vigorous  growth  when  you  drill  in 
plenty  of  V-C  Fertilizer  at  seeding 
time.  V-C’s  better  plant  foods  build 
sturdy  plants  with  deep  roots  that  re¬ 
sist  winter  injury.  Early  next  spring 
these  plants  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  start  growing  big  yields  of 
plump,  sound,  high-quality  grain. 

See  your  V-C  Agent  today  for  rich, 
mellow,  easy-drilling  V-C  Fertilizers 
manufactured  near  you  and  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  your  crops.  Place 
your  order  early  for  V-C  Fertilizers, 
famous  for  crop-producing  power 
since  1895. 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel, 
large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coaL 
Check  below  for  further  in  forma  Hon  t 


D  HEATERS  D  BOILERS 
D  FURNACES 


RITEWAY  MFC.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo.  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


When  you  keep  grasses  and  legumes  growing  vigorously  with 
V-C  Fertilizer,  your  cattle  rest  and  take  it  easy.  They  fill  up  quickly 
and  their  energy  is  saved  to  make  milk  and  meat.  Big  yields  of  nu¬ 
tritious  grazing,  produced  at  low  cost  with  V-C  Fertilizer,  help  you 
beat  today’s  cost-price  squeeze.  Give  your  pastures  V-C  Fertilizer 
NOW  for  a  long  season  of  lush  growth  of  succulent,  appetizing  forage, 
rich  in  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins  and  energy.  Watch  it  pay  off  in  low- 

cost,  high-quality  meat  and  milk. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  •  EASY  TO  ERECT 

Aluminum  Garages 

$279  up 


Shipped  Anywhere 
\Wrttc  for  folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  i.  \ 
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IfCUUft  MICI  $1.00 

COCO  AVYTlia  FO«  ONE  GINff At 

AO*»!JSION  (Net  ft 


SAT.  SEPT.  4 

thru 

SAT.  SIPT.  11 

See  twice  as  much 

for  Vz  the  price! 

Buy  tickets  NOW  a-t  numerous 
banks,  all  offices  of  Niagara-Mo- 
hawk,  N.  Y.  State  Electric  Sl  Gas 
and  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric,  at 
many  Shell  gas  stations,  Rudolph 
Jewelry  stores,  or  from  any  G.L.F. 
Petroleum  routeman.  Sale  ends 
Fri.,  Sept.  3.  Tickets  good  any  day 
or  night  for  gen’I.  admission. 

I»uy  tickets  now 


This  Year  Saluting  Kew  York  Stale's 
t  Vz  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 


YOU  HELP  YOURSELF- 

when  you  help 

yourself  fo  MILK ! 


See 

World's  Largest 
(MILE  SHOW 


This  yeer  the  State  Fair  tells  15  million 
people  that  the  Dairy  Industry,  number  I 
in  the  State,  affects  them  directly! 

It  affects  their  pay  check,  their  job, 
their  standard  of  living. 

It  helps  them  to  better  health  and 
more,  milk  tastes 
many 


different  wa 


ys- 


4  Erg  Days  of  Racing! 
•tOO-roiie  Auto  Classic 
(Sept.  11) 

•100-mile  Hew  Car  Race 
(Sept.  9) 

•State  Champ.  Stock  Car 
(Sept.  6) 

‘Open  Stock  Car  Sprints 
(Sept.  tC) 

.  .  .  plus  Auto  Stunting 
Thrill  shows  every  night! 


•  Whip-cracking,  Sharp¬ 
shooting  "FRONTIER  DAYS" 
(Sept.  8-11} 

*  Electricity's  75th 
Anniversary  Display 
•  8  Acres  o!  Latest  Farm 
Machinerv 

« See  Yourself  on  COLOR  TV! 


SU'0 

_ OOCMCSTCA _  VtRACUU 


*r,0 


°  there  on  the  new  Thruway 


as  much  Parking  as  .  ever,  before 


Plant  Evergreens  in  August 


In  general,  evergreens  should  be 
in  the  ground  as  soon  after  the 
middle  of  August  as  possible.  In¬ 
cluded  are  the  broadleaved  ever¬ 
greens,  such  as  rhododendron  and 
mountain  laurel  (Kalmia)  and  box; 
also  arborvitae,  cedar,  juniper  and 
the  conifers,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
etc.  Since  the  latter  are  permanent 
and  a  dominant  feature  of  any  plant- 
,  ing,  the  best  possible  location  should 
be  chosen  for  them,  considering  at 
the  same  time  their  usefulness;  for 
they  often  serve  a  definite  purpose 
as  well  as  being  ornamental. 

In  climates  where  the  house  needs 
to  be  shielded  from  northern  gales, 
for  instance,  they  are  indispensable 
as  a  windbreak.  Bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  tall  trees  are  to  be  used 
only  where  there  is  sufficient  space 
to  set  them  at  least  35  feet  from  the 
house.  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  protection  provided  by  a  wind¬ 
break  extends  horizontally  20  times 
its  height.  Of  course,  the  trees  se¬ 
lected  for  this  purpose  should  be  of 
the  hardiest  types.  Douglas  fir,  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  Scotch  pine  are  all  ex¬ 
cellent,  as  well  as  red  pine  and  white 
pine. 

Evergreens  are  also  invaluable  for 
screen  planting — to  shut  out  an  un¬ 
desirable  view  perhaps — for  they  are 
effective  the  year  around.  In  north¬ 
ern  climates,  white  pine  and  arbor¬ 
vitae,  also  hemlock,  are  excellent  for 
such  use;  while  in  regions  enjoying 
a  more  favorable  temperature,  there 
is  a  wider  choice  from  which  to  make 
a  selection,  including  some  of  the 
broadleaved  evergreens,  such  as 
magnolia  and  eucalyptus. 

Another  factor  very  definitely  to 
be  considered  when  setting  out  ever¬ 
greens  is  the  ultimate  height  of  each 
specimen,  especially  those  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  I  suspect  other 
readers  may  have  shared  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  learning  that  some  supposed¬ 
ly  dwarf  material  did  not  remain 
dwarf  but  grew  and  grew  until  it 
finally  had  to  be  removed. 

One  of  the  most  versatile,  attrac¬ 
tive  plants  in  the  broadleaved  class 
is  the  Bigleaf  Wintercreeper  (euony- 
mus  radicans  vegeta);  in  fact,  for 
winter  interest,  it  is  practically  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
climber  (it  will  cling  to  both  masonry 
walls  and  tree  trunks),  as  a  border 
specimen  or  as  a  ground  cover.  In 
addition,  it  probably  bears  the  most 
berries  of  all  the  wintercreepers;  and 
its  growth  averages  from  four  to  six 
inches  yearly. 

In  planning  an  evergreen  border, 
the  taller-growing  specimens,  such  as 
rhododendron  and  laurel,  will  be 
placed  at  the  back,  of  course,  grad¬ 
ing  down  to  the  lowest  at  front.  With 
a  judicious  selection  of  material, 
such  a  border  can  be  beautiful  the 
year  around,  adding  summer-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  for  color  contrast. 

There  seems  to  be  a  type  of  ever¬ 
green  for  every  purpose.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  you  need  something  effec¬ 
tive  to  plant  along  steps  leading 
from  one  garden  level  to  another, 
then  by  all  means  try  juniper  hori¬ 
zontals  (Andorra  juniper).  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  rockery,  too,  or  as 
a  bank  cover.  This  juniper  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeds  10  to  12  inches  in  height,  and 
its  richly  colored  foliage  blends  well 
with  other  plants. 

Then  there  are  the  yews,  among 
the  finest  evergreens  available.  They 
are  extremely  hardy,  easy  as  can  be 
to  grow,  thriving  in  shady  spots  as 
well  as  full  sun,  harmonizing  well 
with  other  plants;  also  they  are 
scarcely  at  all  affected  by  disease  or 
pests.  The  spreading  yew,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  fits  into  so  many  places  if 
kept  trimmed  back  to  the  desired 
size  or  to  fit  allotted  space.  For  in¬ 
formal  corner  planting,  its  wand-like 
graceful  branches  may  be  left  un¬ 
trimmed.  Or  it  may  be  used  as  a  low 
hedge,  kept  sheared,  of  course.  The 
foliage  of  the  yew  is  a  deep,  luxuri¬ 
ant  green,  soft  to  the  touch  and  al¬ 
ways  fresh  looking.  Plants  several 
years  old  bear  numerous  red  berries 


close  to  the  branches  which  remain 
well  into  the  Winter. 

If  you  need  something  for  accent 
planting,  then  try  the  upright  yew. 
It  has  the  same  foliage  characteris¬ 
tics  as  the  spreading  variety  but 
grows  erect  in  columnar  form.  If  the 
plant  is  kept  lightly  sheared  as  it 
grows,  the  foliage  will  be  dense  and 
compact  from  the  ground  up.  Like 
the  spreading  variety,  it  does  well 
in  the  shade. 

Evergreens,  in  my  opinion,  are 
much  more  attractive  when  used  in¬ 
formally  or  grouped  at  salient  points 
than  when  planted  in  stiff  rows  or 
set  arrangements  (hedges  excepted, 
of  course).  Who  hasn’t  seen  a  foun¬ 
dation  planting  seemingly  containing 
one  plant  of  every  evergreen  in  the 


fruit  trees  bloom  in  early  April,  and 
are  usually  killed  by  a  frost.  Can  you 
suggest  some  late  blooming  trees? 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  s.  a.  h. 

The  bloom  seasons  of  apple  varie¬ 
ties  overlap  to  some  extent,  but  their 
first  bloom  dates  differ.  Comparatively 
early  biossomers  are  Duchess  and 
Gravenstein,  followed  by  Blacktwig. 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Stark,  and 
Wealthy.  Next  are  Cortland,  Delicious, 
McIntosh,  Stayman,  and  Yellow 
Transparent.  Golden  Delicious,  Gallia 
Beauty,  Northern  Spy  and  Rome 
Beauty  bring  up  the  rear.  However, 
the  latter  blooming  varieties  first 
blossom  only  a  little  less  than  a  week 
after  the  early  apples,  which  gives 
only  slight  protection  from  frost  for 
these  later  varieties. 

In  areas  where  frost  is  a  likelihood 
after  bloom,  trees  are  customarily 
planted  on  the  highest  ground  pos 


Youngsters 

There  is  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  a  day  spent  at  the 
Fair.  And  when  the  season  opens  in 
hot  humid  late  Summer,  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  cool  crisp  early 
Autumn  days,  there  are  many  fairs, 
big  and  little,  near  and  far  to  choose 
from. 

The  big  fairs  like  the  New  York 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse  and  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  offer  more  education  in 
a  day  than  any  child  could  assimi¬ 
late  in  many  days  of  school  study. 
Here  they  see,  hear,  feel  and  meet 
face  to  face  every  phase  of  living, 
and  growing,  animal  life,  plant  life, 
etc.  They  see  the  best  that  man  and 
nature  can  produce.  They  see  the 
accomplishments  of  4-H’ers,  and  of 
the  boy  and  girl  scouts.  For  a  little 
while  they  are  living  in  the  presence 
of  the  past  and  the  future.  They  can 


nurseryman's  stock!  And  though  in 
scale  when  planted,  in  a  few7  years 
such  an  incongruous  mixture  will 
look  even  worse,  since  some  of  these 
plants  are  bound  to  grow  faster  than 
others.  Thus  again,  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  in  group  planting,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
naturally  dwarf  plants,  slow  growers 
or  specimens  which  may  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  systematic  pruning. 

Looking  ahead  a  bit  to  the  holidays 
and  the  need  for  decorating  material, 
it  is  possible  you  may  be  able  to 
garner  quite  a  bit  from  your  August 
planting  of  evergreens.  In  the  case 
of  evergreens  already  established, 
you  probably  delay  the  necessary 
pruning  from  Summer  to  the  holiday 
season.  After  many  years  of  this 
winter  trimming,  I  have  observed  no 
change  whatever  in  the  effect  on  the 
plants.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


sible  and  in  locations  where  the  cold 
frosty  air  can  settle  away  into  lower 
areas.  We  speak  of  these  locations 
as  having  good  air  drainage.  In  hilly 
or  rolling  areas,  trees  planted  in  low 
spots  or  pockets  are  almost  assured 
of  being  nipped,  since  the  cold  aii- 
settles  and  builds  up  in  these  pock¬ 
ets.  Frequently,  buildings,  woods  and 
other  structures  located  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  will  prevent  or  dam  up  the 
cold  settling  air  and  create  a  local¬ 
ized  frost  pocket  where  one  might 
not  expect  it  to  exist. 

Besides  location,  there  are  addi¬ 
tional  frost-preventers,  such  as 
smudge  pots,  radiant  heat  machines, 
large  fans  to  move  air,  and  protec¬ 
tive  coverings.  If  your  fruit  trees 
are  small,  try  covering  them  on  frost- 
expected  nights  with  lightweight 
canvas,  or  a  large  blanket.  The  cold¬ 
est  part  of  the  night  is  usually  just 
before  sunrise.  l.  d.  t. 


at  the  Fair 

watch  yoked  oxen  and  blooded  draft 
horses  pull,  and  then  see  a  brand 
new  farm  invention  perform.  So  com¬ 
plete  is  the  machine  age  that  many 
children,  both  rural  and  urban,  do 
not  know  what  oxen  are;  many  have 
never  seen  work  horses  in  the  field. 

When  I  think  of  the  new  and  the 
old,  the  advances  in  science  on  dis¬ 
play,  the  arts  and  crafts,  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  various  States  on 
exhibition,  and  the  101  other  things 
to  be  viewed,  understood,  and  appre¬ 
ciated  at  this  fair  and  other  similar 
fairs,  I  know  it  would'  take  many 
volumes  to  do  full  justice  to  its  full 
worth. 

So,  plan  at  least  one  day  if  not 
more.  Take  the  children  out  of 
school  if  necessary  and  go  to  the 
fair.  They  will  learn  much  more 
there.  My  four  children  were  speech- 
less-with  wonder.  mrs.  m.  e.  m. 


Be  sure  to  take  the  children  to  The  Fair!  There  they  will  see  and  appreciate 
the  modern  advances  in  farming  methods  hy  practical  demonstrations. 
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Fruit  Frost  Pockets 


We  live  in  a  low  locality  where 
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It’s  here — the  G-E  bargain  of 
the  YEAR— a  genuine,  11-cubic- 
foot  G-E  Freezer  for  only 
$299.95!  And  you  get  these 
famous  G-E  convenience  fea¬ 
tures  and  advantages: 


•  All-Aluminum  Liner 

•  Adjustable  Temperature  Control 

•  Automatic  Interior  Light 

•  Easy-Ooening,  Counter-Balanced 
Lid 

•  Fast-Freezer  —  Quick-Freezes  up 
to  60  Pounds  of  Food 


•  Positive-Action  Locking  Latch 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal  Construc¬ 
tion,  Bonderized  for  Rust  Re¬ 
sistance 

•  Finish — Baked  Enamel,  for  Last¬ 
ing  Durability 

•  Insulation— Laminar  Fiber glas 


•  Sealed-in  Refrigerating 
Mechanism 

•  Refrigerant — Safe,  Odor-Free 

•  Condenser — Wire  Type,  Needs 
No  Cleaning 

•  Five-Year  Protection  Plan 
®  G-E  Dependability 


* Recommended  retail  price  for  last  year's  corresponding  model. 

** After  small  down  payment.  See  your  G-E  dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


SEE  THIS  SENSATION. VI. 
FREEZER  VALUE  AT 
YOUR  LOCAL  G-E 
DEALER. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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PROFITS 


GOME  IN 
THIS  NEW 


Increase  the  yield  and  quality  of  your  pastures,  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  by  using  plenty  of  good  quality  fertilizer.  It  will  help 
your  soil  combat  drouth  conditions  and  produce  thick  stands  of 
nutritious  legumes,  grasses  and  grains  which  cut  your  feeding 
costs  .  .  .  bring  you  more  profit  per  acre. 

See  Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  Now 
For  Satisfaction  at  Harvest  Time 

For  more  than  forty  years,  International  Fertilizers  have  been  used 
with  profitable  results  by  thousands  of  farmers. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  is  ready  now  to  arrange  for 
prompt  delivery  of  the  locally  recommended  grades  and  amounts 
you  need  for  top  yields  in  your  area.  So,  for  profitable  results  from 
the  fall  fertilization  of  pastures,  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  call 
your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  today! 


plant  food  division 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO  6 

District  Sales  Offices  and  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plants  at  Chicago 
Heights ,  Illinois  and  Lockland  (  Cincinnati),  Ohio. 


1954  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 


Name  of  Fair  Wlaine  Location 

Androscoggin  County . New  Gloucester . Oct. 

Cochnewagan  . Monmouth  . Sept. 

Cumberland  . W.  Cumberland . Sept. 

Franklin  County  . Farmington  . Sept. 

Guilford  . Guilford  . Sept. 

Hancock  County  . Blue  Hill . Sept. 


Union  . Aug. 

Litchfield  . Sept. 

Lewiston  . Sept. 

Springfield  . Sept. 

Norway  . Sept. 

Dover-Foxcroft  . Aug. 

Topsham  . Oct. 

Windsor  . Sept. 

Machias  . Sept. 

Fryeburg  . Oct. 

West  Washington  . . Cherryfield  . Aug. 

World’s  Fair  . No.  Waterford . Oct. 

York  County . Acton  . Sept. 

New  Hampshire 

Cheshire  . Keene  . Aug. 

Contoocook  Valley  . Contoocook  . Sept. 

Coos  and  Essex . Lancaster . Sept. 


Knox  County . 

Litchfield  . 

Maine  State . 

North  Penobscot  . . 
Oxford  County 
Piscataquis  Valley  . 

Sagadahoc  . 

South  Kennebec  . . 
Washington  County 
West  Oxford . 


Dates 

18-23 

24-25 

27-Oct. 

21-25 

11 

4-6 

24-28 

10-11 

6-11 

4-6 

13- 18 
28 

12-14 

1-6 

14- 18 
4-8 

31-Sept. 

1-2 

9-11 

26-28 

3-6 

3-6 


Deerfield  . 

Mascoma  Valley 
Northwood 
Pink  Granite  . . . 

Rochester  . 

Sandwich  . 

Union  . 


Caledonia  County 
Champlain  Valley 

Hartland  . 

Orleans  County  . 

Rutland  . 

Union  . 


Brockton 


Hillside 

Littleville 


Rocky  Hill 


Harwinton  .  . 
North  Haven 
Portland  .... 
Riverton  .... 
Stafford  .... 
Terryville  . . 

Union  . 

Wapping  . . . 


.  ...Mt.  Belknap . 

...Aug.  3-7 

....Deerfield  . 

. .  .  Sept.  30-Oct.  3 

. . .  Aug.  27-29 

....Northwood  . 

.  .  .  Aug.  20-22 

....No.  Haverhill . 

.  .  .  Aug.  16-17 

.  .  .  Sept.  19-25 

. . .  .  Sandwich  . 

.  .  .  Oct.  12 

.  .  .  Sept.  15-18 

Vermont 

. .  . .  Lyndonville  . 

....Essex  Junction . 

. . .  Aug.  30-Sept.  4 

. . . .  Hartland  . 

. . . .  Rutland  . 

...Sept.  6-11 

...Sept.  23-25 

Massachusetts 

. .  .  Sept.  12-19 

. . . .  Brockton  . 

. . .  Sept.  11-18 

. .  .  Sept.  18-26 

. . . .  Topsfield  . 

. .  .Sept.  5-11 

. . .  .  Greenfield  . 

. .  .  Sept.  12-15 

....Northampton  . 

...Sept.  5-11 

. . .  .Middlefield  . 

.  .  .  Sept.  3-4 

.  .  .  Aug.  27-29 

.  .  .  Oct.  2-3 

. . .  Aug.  29-Sept.  4 

. .  .  Sept.  4-6 

. . . .  Blandford  . 

. .  .  Sept.  5-6 

Ihode  Island 

.  .  .  Aug.  24-29 

Connecticut 

.  .  .  Oct.  1-3 

.  .  .  Sept.  11-12 

...Sept.  17-19 

.  .  .  .  Danbury . 

. . .  Oct.  2-10 

.  .  .  Sept.  24-26 

.  .  .  Sept.  4-6 

_ Guilford  . 

...Sept.  17-18 

. .  .  Sept.  6 

...Aug.  21 

.  .  .  Oct.  2-3 

...Sept.  9-12 

. . .  Sept.  18-19 

. . .  .  Riverton  . 

. . .  Oct.  9-10 

.  .  .  Oct.  7-10 

. . . .  Terryville  . 

...Sept.  18-19 

.  .  .  Sept.  28-29 

. . .  .  Sept.  4-6 

Maples  with  Measles 

If  your  maple  tree  leaves  have  red 
splotches  scattered  about  them  like 
the  marks  of  measles  on  the  skin, 
you  can  be  sure  you  ought  to  spray 
the  trees  next  Spring  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  lime-sulphur  and 
nine  parts  water. 

Foster  L.  Gambrell,  entomologist 
at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  reports 
that  the  small,  almost-microscopic 
mite  that  causes  the  trouble  can  be 
controlled  as  it  attacks  leaf  buds 
when  maples  emerge  from  dormancy 
in  the  Spring.  Although  there  is 
little,  if  any,  permanent  damage 
caused  by  the  mite,  it  disfigures  the 
green  maple  foliage  of  the  Summer. 
Injury  to  the  leaves  is  most  notice¬ 
able  on  their  upper  surfaces,  where 
numerous  small  reddish  blisters,  or 
galls,  form.  The  mites  become  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  galls  and  in  the  leaf 
tissue  during  the  hot  weather  and 
cannot  then  be  reached  by  insecti¬ 
cides. 


Business  B it 

Livestock  Pest  Guide — In  response 
to  requests  from  livestock  men  for  a 
quick,  authoritative  check  list  on  ex¬ 
ternal  livestock  parasites,  a  new  live¬ 
stock  pocket  guide  has  recently  been 
released  by  California  Spray-Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation.  Called  the  "Ortho 
Livestock  Pocket  Guide  and  Gesta¬ 
tion  Chart,”  the  new  folder  is  in 
pocket  size,  and  covers  in  condensed 
form  a  calendar  of  pest  control  for 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  goats, 
horses  and  mules,  poultry  and  barn¬ 
yard  areas.  Spray  schedules  are  out¬ 
lined  by  the  month,  and  a  handy 
“wheel”  gestation  chart  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  folder,  indicating  the 
gestation  periods  for  cows,  mares, 
rabbits,  sows,  ewes  and  dogs.  Copies 
of  the  pocket  guide  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  to  livestock 
men  by  all  local  Ortho  dealers,  or 
they  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
California  Spray- Chemical  C  o  r  p  • , 
Richmond,  California. 
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Building  a  Chimney 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about 
building'  a  chimney?  We  are  adding 
a  room  to  our  house  and  I  would  like 
a  chimney,  but  we  have  a  hip  roof 
(two-story  house).  Would  the  chim¬ 
ney  have  to  extend  up  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  or  could  it 
end  about  half  way?  Would  the  wind 
sweep  down  the  slant  of  the  hip  roof 
into  the  chimney  and  cause  smoke 
in  the  house?  v.  d. 

A  chimney  should  extend  two  feet 
above  the  ridge  or  high  point  of  a 
roof;  otherwise,  down  drafts  are 
probable. 

The  best  location  of  a  chimney  is 
within  the  building.  Better  protec¬ 
tion  against  cold  is  thereby  afforded. 
A  chimney  exposed  to  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  will  be  erratic  in  operation 
because  of  chilling. 

A  terra  cotta  flue  lining  provides 
a  safer,  more  efficient  chimney.  If 
the  chimney  is  exposed  to  outside 
temperatures,  it  needs  walls  eight 
inches  thick.  All  chimneys  should 
have  eight-inch  walls  where  they  ex¬ 
tend  above  the  roof.  If  there  are  two 
flues,  they  should  be  separated  with 
one  layer  or  wall  of  bricks.  The 
spaces  between  the  bricks  and  the 
flue  liners  should  be  filled  with  mor¬ 
tar.  The  mortar  joints  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-half  inch  in  thickness  and 
a  quarter  or  three-eighths  inch  thick¬ 
ness  is  recommended. 

The  flue  lining  should  start  at  the 
clean-out  and  be  suppoi'ted  on  three 
sides  with  projecting  brick  or  ma¬ 
sonry  units.  The  joints  on  the  inside 
surfaces  of  the  liners  must  be  smooth 
and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
lining  so  as  to  prevent  projections. 

Also,  to  prevent  mortar  from  drop¬ 
ping  down  inside  while  laying  up  the 
chimney,  fill  a  bui’lap  bag  with  hay 
or  straw  so  that  it  fits  tightly  inside 
the  flue  liner.  Draw  this  up  as  each 
succeeding  length  of  liner  is  in¬ 
stalled. 


Sheet  Metal  Roofing  on  Old 
House 

I  have  the  problem  of  roofing  an 
old  house  with  the  roof  boards  spaced 
for  wood  shingles  now  covered  with 
both  wood  and  paper  shingles  and 
about  a  one-third  pitch,  gabled.  I’ve 
been  thinking  about  a  galvanized 
steel  roof.  What  do  you  think  of  it9 
What  gauge  metal  and  what  type  is 
best?  s.  r.  m. 

Galvanized  roofing  is  a  serviceable 
material.  It  comes  corrugated,  stand¬ 
ing  seam  and  V-crimp.  The  V-crimp, 
26  gauge,  copper-bearing  galvanized 
steel  is  a  popular  type  that  is  easily 
installed.  It  is  fastened  with  a  special 
galvanized,  spiral  or  screw  type  nail 
with  a  leaded  head. 

For  best  results  the  old  roofing 
should  be  removed.  Carefully  exam¬ 
ine  the  roofers  for  loose  nails  and 
then  cover  with  30  lb.  asphalt-impreg¬ 
nated  felt  building  paper.  The  end 
joints  of  the  V-crimp  sheets  should 
be  lapped  at  least  six  inches. 


Ventilating  Storage  Cellar 

We  have  a  room  under  the  garage 
which  was  made  for  a  cold  cellar. 
In  Winter  it  is  cold,  but  it  sweats 
most  of  the  time  and  in  the  Summer 
it  is  warm.  The  ceiling  is  of  six-inch 
reinforced  concrete;  the  walls  are  10- 
inch  concrete  and  the  floor  is  gravel. 
The  size  is  23x12x7. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  can  be 
done  inexpensively  to  ventilate  this 
room  so  that  it  will  be  useful? 

Connecticut  j.  r.  m. 

Ventilation  of  your  storage  cellar 
would  be  an  important  improvement. 
If  the  garage  floor  is  about  grade 
level,  dig  two  or  three  areas  about 
half  the  size  you  would  need  for 
cellar  windows — that  is  about  20 
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inches  wide,  24  inches  deep  and 
about  12  inches  out  from  the  wall. 
At  these  areas  cut  holes  in  the  walls, 
under  the  garage  floor.  (A  relatively 
easy  way  to  chip  away  the  concrete 
is  to  rent  from  a  builder  an  electri¬ 
cally  powered  machine  that  drives  a 
star  drill  through  the  concrete  by 
means  of  vibration.  These  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  heavy  jack 
hammers  powered  by  compressed  air 
that  are  used  to  break  up  pavement; 
they  weigh  only  about  20  pounds  and 
require  no  particular  skill  to  oper¬ 
ate.)  The  ragged  edges  of  the  holes 
thus  chipped  out  may  be  pointed  up 
with  a  mortar  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  Portland  cement  and  sand.  Cover 
the  holes  with  a  heavy  gauge  wire 
screening.  Fill  the  bottom  of  the 
areas  outside  the  vents  with  crushed 
stone  to  help  control  surface  water. 
Open  the  door  to  the  basement  fre¬ 
quently  to  assist  the  removal  of 
moisture-laden  air. 


Silo  for  Wafer  Tank 

I  bought  an  old  dairy  farm.  The 
silo  is  made  of  cement  blocks.  The 
bands  around  the  silo  are  round 
steel  rods  which  can  be  tightened 
up.  Could  this  silo  be  closed  up  so 
as  to  make  a  water  storage  tank? 

New  Jersey  j.  h.  z. 

The  problem  of  making  water- 
pi’oof  the  sort  of  structure  you 
have  involves  rigidity  or  lack  of 
movement  that  produces  no  small 
cracks  or  leaks.  More  important,  it 
involves  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  structure  can  withstand  the 
pressures  of  water  which  would  be 
considerably  more  than  grass  or  corn 
silage.  If  the  blocks  are  well  made, 
well  supported  by  their  foundation 
and  well  braced  by  steel  bands,  the 
mortar  in  good  condition,  the  silo 
might  be  partially  filled  with  water. 
It  could  be  coated  inside  by  two  or 
three  coats  of  asphalt  base  water- 
px'oofing  compound. 


Faulty  Ram 

I  bought  a  used  water  ram  with  a 
%-inch  intake  pipe  and  y2-inch  out¬ 
let.  I  have  the  intake  14  feet  long 
with  an  18-inch  drop  to  the  ram.  The 
valve  is  brass  with  adjustiixg  screws. 
It  seems  that  the  water  does  not  lift 
the  valve  but,  if  I  lift  it  with  my 
fingers,  it  stays  up  and,  if  I  push  it 
down,  it  stays  down.  I  have  the  out¬ 
let  pipe  two  feet  up  but  it  just  does 
not  seem  to  work.  s.  d.  w. 

The  fall  of  the  drive  pipe  seems  a 
little  shox't  of  enough.  Try  and  in¬ 
crease  the  fall  by  at  least  six  inches. 
The  drive  pipe  should  be  about  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  delivei’y  pipe. 
The  valve  should  be  repaired  to 
make  a  water-tight  seal.  Try  holding 
the  valve  open  for  15  or  20  minutes 
so  that  any  air  will  be  forced  out.  Be 
sux-e  the  dischax'ge  pipe  is  air  tight. 


8ETTCR  TO  88  SAFE 


Brian  O’Hare 

Had  no  fingers  to  spare; 

But  he  let  the  corn  picker 
Do  him  out  of  a  pair. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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2©  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES 


Specially 

designed  for  farm  living 
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BEDROOM 


BEDROOM 
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If  you  plan  to  build  a  new  home,  and  wish  the  very  best  home 
possible  for  your  money,  start  by  studying  the  fresh,  sparkling  new 
home  designs  in  the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service. 
Each  of  the  20  new  homes  in  the  Service  has  been  designed  by  a 
skilled  architect — with  the  help  of  home  demonstration  agents — 
to  offer  all  the  comforts  of  the  finest  city  homes,  plus  special  con¬ 
veniences  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  farm  living. 

For  example,  the  bright,  roomy  kitchens  are  easier  to  keep 
sparkling  because  of  service  rooms  designed  for  messy  household 
chores  and  cleaning  up.  Modern  living  areas  are  generously  sized  . . . 
light,  cool  and  airy  for  comfort  in  hot  weather. 

At  the  same  time  careful  engineering  by  Weyerhaeuser  helps 
provide  sound,  durable,  economical  construction  through  efficient 
use  of  standard  building  materials. 

Be  sure  to  see  complete  plans  for  these  20  homes  next  time  you 
are  in  town — at  the  office  of  your  reliable  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square 
Lumber  Dealer.  His  big  portfolio  of  modern  designs  also  contains 
plans  for  more  than  200  farm  service  buildings  and  equipment 
items  which  can  help  farmers  bring  in  more  cash  income  and  help 
save  chore  time. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  a  4 -Square  book  which 
illustrates  most  of  the  homes  and  farm  buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


Mail  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  64-page 
book  of  modern,  chore-saving 
buildings. 


Add  res  s_ 
City - 


..State. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "Modern  Homes 
and  Buddings  for  the  Farm.” 

N a  m  e _ _ _ 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  \\  e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lo«s 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  am- 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
lesponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
Die  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
5  ohker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Changing  Feed  into  Food 

IDEALLY,  the  production  of  food  crops 
should  be  governed  by  the  nutritional  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  population.  Actually,  of 
course,  food  habits  and  prejudices,  food  costs, 
and  many  other  factors  help  to  regulate  the 
consumption  of  foods,  and  thereby  influence 
the  markets.  The  quality  of  our  diet  is  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  the  amounts  of  animal 
products  and  by-products  eaten.  The  animal 
food  products,  such  as  meat,  milk  and  eggs, 
and  their  by-products,  are  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  diet  because  they  supply  the  high 
quality  proteins  needed  to  supplement  the 
proteins  from  vegetable  sources.  These  ani¬ 
mal  foods  also  furnish  liberal  amounts  of 
vitamins,  especially  the  B-complex  group,  in¬ 
cluding  vitamin  B,,„  Milk  is  an  excellent  source 
of  calcium  and  vitamin  A,  as  well  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  proteins,  and  it  is  by  far  the  richest  die¬ 
tary  source  of  riboflavin,  also  known  as  vita¬ 
min  B-2  and  vitamin  G.  Eggs  furnish  liberal 
amounts  of  vitamin  A,  riboflavin  and  iron,  in 
addition  to  protein.  Meat  and  the  animal  vital 
organs  are  likewise  high  in  the  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  best  quality  proteins.  Many 
cereals  and  vegetables  are  too  low,  both  in 
protein  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  either 
adult  or  infant  requirements.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  protein  of  corn  grain  is  low  in  lysine 
and  tryptophane,  both  of  which  are  essential 
for  normal  body  growth.  Hence,  unless  corn  is 
supplemented  with  feeds  containing  these 
necessary  amino  acids,  it  is  unsatisfactory  as 
the  sole  or  principal  source  of  feed  for  live¬ 
stock  or  food  for  the  human  diet.  Animal  by¬ 
product  feeds,  as  well  as  meat  and  milk,  will 
supply  these  essential  amino  acids. 

Livestock,  therefore,  plays  an  important  role 
in  changing  the  feed  nutrients  into  the  pala¬ 
table,  digestible  and  highly  nutritious  foods 
best  suited  for  human  use.  Many  peoples  of  the 
world  do  not  have  adequate  supplies  of  these 
superior  foods.  On  our  tillable  acres,  livestock 
is  in  direct  competition  with  man  for  the  avail¬ 
able  nutrient  supply.  Soybeans  will  produce 
more  pounds  of  protein  per  acre  than  most 
crops  but,  because  of  their  low  payability,  as 
contrasted  with  the  animal  foods,  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  unwilling  to  consume  any  appreciable 
amount  of  soybeans. 

Improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  feed  usage 
is  possible,  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  a  united,  concerted  effort  by  farmers,  feed 
manufacturers  and  educators  alike.  The  most 
important  factors  involved  in  achieving  an  in¬ 
creased  feed  efficiency  include:  selection  of 
breeding  animals  with  the  genetic  ability  to 
achieve  and  transmit  higher  production  levels; 
improved  disease  controls  with  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  death  loss  of  animals,  so  that 
the  feed  they  have  eaten  will  not  have  been 
wasted:  greater  care  and  consideration  for 
livestock  when  in  transit;,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  an  increase  in  the  practice  of  fattening 
livestock  only  to  the  point  of  maximum  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  feed  they  consume.  The  new 


tenderizing  and  flavoring  products  for  meats 
can  make  the  less  tender  cuts  highly  palatable 
and  much  more  tender,  thereby  eliminating 
the  need  for  extreme  fattening. 

It  is  important  that  we  give  serious,  imme¬ 
diate  and  constant  attention  to  all  of  these 
factors.  We  must  anticipate  our  food  needs  for 
both  quantity  and  quality  if  we  are  to 
perpetuate  ourselves  as  a  strong  and  endur¬ 
ing  nation. 


“Sticky”  Costs 

A  CCORDING  to  the  report  of  the  House 
**  Agriculture  Committee,  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  18.8  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  farm 
products  since  1951,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  of  one  per  cent  in  consumer  food 
prices. 

Released,  admittedly,  to  bolster  the  Com¬ 
mittee  s  espousal  of  rigid  price  supports,  on 
the  theory  that  farm  price  supports  have  little 
effect  on  retail  costs,  the  report  really  cries 
for  action  that  no  one  seems  anxious  to  under¬ 
take,  much  less  even  recognize. 

Why  is  it  that  the  spread  in  food  prices  is 
constantly  widening?  Milk,  of  course,  is  the 
outstanding  example,  but  no  farm  product  can 
seem  to  escape  the  taint.  We  are  unable  to 
subscribe  to  the  position  taken  by  many  —  on 
and  off  the  farm  —  that  it  is  a  situation  we 
just  have  to  cope  with,  so  “let’s  hitch  our  belts 
up  a  little  tighter”,  or  “we’ve  ridden  it  out 
before  and  we’ll  do  it  again.”  Others  argue 
that  we  cannot  do  much  about  the  costs  of 
transportation,  processing  and  marketing  be¬ 
cause  these  costs  are  traditionally  “sticky”  in 
that  they  move  slowly. 

We  might  just  as  well  write  off  farming  as 
we  know  it  if  that  kind  of  philosophy  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unchallenged.  There  is  plenty  that 
can  be  done  about  “sticky”  costs  —  characteris¬ 
tically  “sticky”  only  in. one  direction  —  and 
about  the  food  price  spread  also,  if  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  courageous  enough  to  tackle 
the  job  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
An  inquiry  into  price  spreads  would  be  an 
ideal  public  service  project  for  a  charitable 
foundation,  except  that  most  of  them  are 
dominated  by  big  business  and  channel  their 
millions  into  non-controversial  programs  often 
located  thousands  of  miles  from  this  country’s 
shores. 

The  reason  for  the  success  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  its  ability  to  adjust  its  sights 
quickly  to  changing  conditions  and  adopt  new 
methods  when  old  ones  proved  inefficient  and 
archaic.  The  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  food 
industry  to  follow  this  tried  and  proved  prac¬ 
tice  continues  to  be  one  of  the  mysteries  —  and 
scandals  —  of  our  otherwise  enlightened 
civilization. 


A  Bow  to  Gloucester  County 

OR  years  Gloucester  County,  in  South 
Jersey,  has  been  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  most  productive  truck  crop  areas  along 
the  eastern  seaboard.  Tomatoes,  asparagus  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  the  county's  bumper  crops. 

But  what  is  not  perhaps  as  nearly  well 
known  is  the  great  success  that  has  been  at¬ 
tained  by  Gloucester  County  farmers  in  the 
marketing  of  their  crops.  These  farm  men  and 
women  have  not  been  content  in  obtaining 
high  yields  and  top  grade  produce  from  their 
fertile  acres.  They  have  employed  an  equal 
amount  of  effort  in  their  endeavor  to  sell 
direct  to  consumers,  thus  avoiding  all  the  un¬ 
necessary  handling  and  processing  costs.  And 
they  have  done  well  in  their  task. 

Each  year  for  the  past  six  years  the 
Gloucester  County  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
sponsored  a  Public  Relations  Tour.  The  1954 
Tour  included  visits  to  four  outstanding  farm 
operations  in  the  county  where,  after  intro¬ 
duction  by  Mr.  Leslie  Richards,  tour  chairman, 
each  farm  owner  and  his  visitors  participated 
in  active  discussion  on  his  own  farm  operation. 
The  tour  is  concluded  —  most  satisfactorily  — 
by  a  chicken  barbecue,  and  each  guest,  farmer 
and  visitor  alike,  is  sent  home  with  a  carton 
of  tree-ripened  Jersey  peaches  and  a  box  of 
Jersey  blueberries. 

For  this  annual  tour,  Gloucester  County  de¬ 
serves  a  special  bow.  In  bringing  the  members 


of  the  press  and  radio  field  —  consumer  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  most  part,  right  to  the  farm, 
and  explaining  all  the  problems  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  farmers  are  trying  to 
solve  them,  they  are  rendering  a  public  service 
that  could  well  be  copied  by  other  agricultural 
areas.  It  is  a  particularly  worthwhile  service 
since  Gloucester  County  seems  to  be  leading 
the  way  in  merchandising  its  products  direct 
to  consumers,  with  higher  returns  to  farmers 
and  lower  prices  —  and  fresher  food  —  for 
consumers. 


Tree  Damage  by  Animals 

EPORTS  from  various  areas  show  that 
porcupines  are  becoming  a  serious  cause 
of  damage  to  evergreen  trees.  A  single  one  of 
these  animals  can  either  damage  or  kill  as 
many  as  100  trees  in  a  single  Winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  some  sections  it  is  the  deer 
that  are  proving  troublesome  to  many 
Christmas  tree  plantations,  both  by  browsing 
and  develveting  their  antlers.  Late  in  the 
Summer  when.  Mr.  Deer  decides  it  is  time  to 
put  his  headgear  into  condition  for  combat, 
he  seems  to  prefer  a  Scotch  pine  plantation  for 
his  polishing  operations.  He  is  also  quite 
selective  in  his  choice  of  trees  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Nothing  but  the  choicest  of  the 
dense,  well-shaped  trees  seems  to  meet  his 
need  and,  when  he  has  finished  with  them,  they 
are  no  longer  suitable  for  Christmas  trees,  or 
at  least  not  until  they  have  grown  for  another 
five  or  six  years,  if  they  survive  at  all.  Several 
trees  are  required  for  the  horn  operations  by 
each  buck  deer. 

State  conservation  departments  can  give 
special  permission  to  kill  marauding  animals. 
However,  when  such  kills  are  out  of  season, 
they  must  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
State  officials  concerned,  and  the  carcasses 
cannot  be  used  for  food. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  just  come  across  an  advertisement  by 
a  magazine  which  tells  how  a  milk  company  spent 
$370,000  in  the  magazine  to  promote  cream  cheese 
sales. 

Money  spent  to  advertise  cheese  could  be  just 
as  appropriately  used  by  Borden  and  National 
Dairy  Company  to  push  the  sale  of  fluid  milk, 
without  looking  to  the  farmer  to  donate  via  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

If  the  League  directors  would  get  off  their 
upholstered  swivel  chairs  in  their  100  Park 
Avenue  offices  and  themselves  do  a  little  “selling,” 
I  am  sure  that  over  a  million  quarts  of  milk  could 
be  disposed  of  this  Summer  alone  at  such  metro¬ 
politan  resorts  as  Coney  Island,  Jones  Beach,  etc., 
using  milk  vending  machines,  if  necessary,  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  objective. 

But,  on  second  thought,  why  should  they? 
Their  offices  are  comfortably  100  per  cent  air- 
conditioned,  salaries  with  paid  vacations  are  a 
certainty,  and  the  dairy  farmer  is  ever  ready, 
through  hard  work,  long  hours,  sweat  and  worry 
to  make  up  any  deficiencies  by  consistently  accept¬ 
ing  for  his  milk  the  lowest  prices  paid  by  any  co¬ 
operative  in  this  part  of  the  country.  a.  s. 

New  York 


I  enclose  $1.00  for  renewal  to  one  of  the  best 
farm  magazines  published.  I  just  want  my 
“friend”  to  keep  coming. 

I  would  sure  miss  its  grand  pages  of  good 
reading,  helps  and  everything. 

May  the  Lord  keep  you  and  your  fine  publi¬ 
cation  in  circulation  many  years  to  come.  Thank 
you  and  God  bless  you!  mrs.  w,  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania 


Brevities 

“Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethern  to  dwell  together  in  unity!” — Psa.  133:1. 

If  an  overhead  mist,  water  spray  is  turned  on 
the  chickens  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day  in  the 
Summer,  it  will  help  greatly  to  keep  them  cool 
and  thereby  increase  production. 

Dairy  calves  need  more  nutrients  than  good 
pasture  can  supply  during  the  Summer.  Plenty  of 
growing  and  fitting  grain  will  prove  to  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  replacement  heifers. 

If  the  picnic  premises  are  dusted  and  sprayed 
a  short  time  beforehand  with  mixtures  containing 
not  less  than  five  per  cent  DDT  and  chlordane. 
it  will  eliminate  most  of  the  offending  insect 
pests,  such  as  ants  and  mosquitoes.  Even  a  hand 
sprayer  does  a  good  job  in  a  small  area. 
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Farm  owner’s  record  shows  how  you’re  ahead  with  an 


Besides  operating  his  290-acre  farm  near  Celina,  Texas,  Ray  Huddleston 
spends  four  to  eight  weeks  each  year  harvesting  wheat  crops  through 
northeast  Texas  and  four  neighboring  states.  His  Chevrolet  units — two 
passenger  cars,  one  pickup  and  two  two-ton  trucks — travel  a  total  of  over 
90,000  miles  a  year. 

Ray  Huddleston  speaks  from  25  years  of  experience  (and 
15  Chevrolet  units)  when  he  talks  about  Chevrolet's  out¬ 
standing  over-all  economy.  He  has  kept  careful  track  of 
transportation  expenditures,  and  two  important  savings 
stand  out.  One  is  that  you  save  time  with  Chevrolets;  the 
other,  that  you  save  money. 

You’ra  time  ahead!  You’re  bound  to  save  time  when 
you  get  your  cars,  trucks,  parts  and  service  from  one 
convenient  source.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  knows  the 


farm  transportation  needs  of  his  area.  And  he’s  ready 
to  help  you  with  yours.  He  stocks  a  well-rounded  supply 
of  Genuine  Chevrolet  Parts  to  meet  all  calls.  He  main¬ 
tains  modern  service  facilities,  manned  by  Chevrolet- 
trained  mechanics,  men  who  know  Chevrolets  thor¬ 
oughly,  know  how  to  service  them  fast  and  get  them 
back  on  the  road. 

You’re  money  ahead!  You  save  money  right  from  the 
start,  because  Chevrolet  offers  the.  lowest-priced  line  of 
both  cars  and  trucks.  Your  Chevrolet  trucks  are  built  to 
last,  built  to  operate  day  after  day  over  back  roads  and 
rough  country,  built  to  haul  more  farm  payloads  at  a 
lower  operating  cost  per  load. 

You’re  vaiue  ahead!  Chevrolet  passenger  cars,  with 
Fisher  Body  styling,  look  good  anywhere  you  go.  And 
they’ve  got  plenty  of  high-compression  power— highest 
of  any  leading  low-priced  car — to  deliver  money-saving 
gas  mileage.  Both  Chevrolet  passenger  cars  and  trucks 
traditionally  bring  more  when  you  trade,  because  their 
value  stays  up.  And  did  you  ever  think  one  of  Chevrolet's 
all-purpose  station  wagons  might  be  just  the  thing  for 
your  farm?  Here  you  get  passenger-car  styling  with  extra 
load  space  any  time  you  need  it. 

Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  supply  details.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 
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CHEVROLET 


NOW! 

40*  OF 
DAIRY  RATIONS 


It/s  the  nutritional  value  of 
Citrus  Pulp  that  makes  the 
difference — higher  in  T.D.N. 
{ Total  Digestible  Nutrients) 


FLORIDA 
CITRUS  PULP 


Yes,  successful  dairymen  from  Maine  to  Florida  have 
found  the  modern  way  to  maintain  milk  quality  and 
high  production  at  LOWER  FEED  COST!  These  thrifty 
dairymen  are  feeding  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  up  to  40% 
of  dairy  rations  —  replacing  more  expensive  feed. 
Palatable  to  cattle,  wet  or  dry,  Citrus  Pulp  may  fe  fed 
in  combination  with  ensilage,  using  one  pound  of 
Citrus  Pulp  to  replace  five  pounds  of  ensilage.  Citrus 
Pulp  is  available  all  the  year  'round,  for  successful 
year-round  feeding. 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  Deph  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


NAME . 

ADDRESS  . ‘ . 
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There  is  no  finer  Silo 
built  than  a  HARDER 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 


The  true  test  of  any 
product  is  the  unquali¬ 
fied  endorsement  of 
its  many  users.  The 
HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SiLO  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation.  So 
much  so  that  farmers 
order  their  second,  third 
and  even  fourth  silo 
from  us. 

You,  too,  will  say  —  it’s 
"your  best  Silo  value." 
Write  for  literature. 


Lowest  Cost  Digger 


Save  up  to  $ 100.00 
Cut  Fencing  Cost 


New.  one  man  super  digger  digs  quick, 
dean  holes  in  any  soil  Fits  all  -hy¬ 
draulic  lift  tractors.  Timken  Bear¬ 
ings.  Hardened  steel  gears,  heavy  duty 
universal,  44"  auger  in  6"  9".  12",  18" 
or  24"  replaceable  tool  steel  cutting 
blades,  oversize  steel  frame. 


-  CIDER  BARRELS  - 

WHISKEY  BARRELS — 40  or  50  Gallon,  White  Oak 
charred,  fresh  emptied  $3.50  each;  2  for  $6.50;  5  for 
$15.  Shipped  freight,  you  pay  the  freight.  Shipped  now 
or  when  you  wish.  Special  prices  on  quantities.  Write 
today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Stephen 
J.  Reynolds  Distillery,  South  Norwalk  Conn. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  Basp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  tor  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  553-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  V. 


Sheep  on  Northeast  Farms 

There  is  room  for  more  sheep  on 
American  farms.  The  Northeast  can 
raise  them  profitably 9  but  they  must 
have  good  care  and  management. 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


glance. 


HEEP  can  be  deceptive 
in  appearance,  especially 
when  they  are  grazing  on 
late  pasture.  The  fleece 
covers  their  fleshing  con¬ 
dition  so  that  they  many 
look  all  right  at  a  casual 

Check  the  Ewes 


As  the  grass  gets  short  in  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  the  ewes 
should  be  handled  to  determine  their 
fleshing  condition.  In  most  cases,  they 
will  need  extra  feeding  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  late  pasture. 

A  good  grain  mixture  for  the 
ewes,  as  well  as  the  ram,  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  shelled  corn,  50  pounds; 
whole  oats,  30  pounds;  wheat  bran, 
20  pounds;  and  either  soybean  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  10  pounds.  About  a 
half  pound  of  this  mixture  per  head 
daily  for  three  or  four  weeks  before 
turning  the  ram  in  with  the  ewes 
will  cause  increased  ovulation,  with 
a  greater  number  of  lambs  born  as  a 
result.  Another  advantage  of  having 
the  ewes  in  good  flesh  when  they  go 
into  their  winter  quarters  is  that 
they  can  be  wintered  well  on  rough- 
age  alone,  until  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  lambing  time.  At  that  time  they 
should  be  allowed  the  grain  mixture 
suggested  and  in  the  amount  men¬ 
tioned.  This  will  result  in  a  heavy 
milk  flow,  with  consequent  greater 
and  more  economical  gains  by  the 
lambs. 

Sheep  and  Population  Numbers 

When  we  trace  back  to  the  year, 
1900,  we  find  that  the  total  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs,  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  was  about  30  per  cent 
greater  than  it  is  today.  During  this 
54-year  period,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  from 
76  million  to  over  160  million  people. 
For  the  last  half  century,  the  U.  S. 
had  its  greatest  number  of  sheep  in 
1942,  when  there  were  approximately 
5614  million  head.  The  smallest  num¬ 
ber  recorded  was  in  1950,  slightly 
less  than  30  million  head. 

The  startling  decline  in  sheep 
numbers  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ing  strong  market  for  mutton  and 
lamb,  and  also  for  wool.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  for  the  drop  in  sheep 
numbers  have  been  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  problems  for  the  large  units 
of  the  West,  and  the  fact  that  cattle 
have  been  more  profitable  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  past  several  years. 
However,  this  is  no  longer  true  and 


the  sheep  business  will  increase  in 
popularity  for  the  next  few  years. 

On  the  comparatively  small  farms 
of  the 'Northeast,  the  dog  menace  has 
been  a  deterring  factor  and,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  dogs,  this 
trouble  is  growing  worse.  While  in¬ 
demnities  are  provided  in  most 
States  for  sheep  killed  or  injured  by 
roving  dogs,  such  allowances  are 
seldom  enough  to  cover  the  actual 
damage  sustained.  Bringing  in  the 
flock  at  night,  under  protection,  dur¬ 
ing  the  grazing  season  is  a  time- 
consuming  and  laborious  task.  Like¬ 
wise,  constructing  a  dog-proof  fence 
is  costly  and  not  well  suited  to  ro¬ 
tational  grazing.  The  most  effective 
and  least  expensive  protection  is  to 
keep  two  well-trained  dogs  to  guard 
the  farm  flock. 

It  Can  Be  Done 

The  foregoing  does  not  mean  that 
sheep  cannot  be  successfully  and 
profitably  raised  in  the  Northeast, 
but  it  does  mean  that  they  must  be 
properly  cared  for  and  managed 
well. 

Ohio  has  more  sheep  on  its  farms 
than  all  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States  combined.  The  fertile  acres  of 
the  Buckeye  State  maintain  more 
sheep  (some  million  and  a  half 
head)  than  any  of  the  other  States 
except  those  in  the  great  natural 
grazing  areas  of  the  West.  Texas 
tops  the  list  with  some  eight  million 
head. 

Why  are  Ohio  farmers  successfully 
keeping  so  many  more  sheep  than 
farmers  of  comparable  sections?  For 
one  thing,  these  good  farmers  are 
more  sheep  minded  than  those* of 
adjacent  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
Northeast.  Their  sheep  interest  goes 
back  to  the  early  establishment  of 
some  of  the  best  fine-wool  and  me¬ 
dium-wool  flocks  in  Ohio  that  have 
been  used  as  seed  stock  for  the  West, 
and  for  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Then,  too,  dairy  farm¬ 
ing  does  not  offer  the  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  majority  of  Ohio 
farmers  that  New  York  State  does 
and  many  parts  of  New  England,  too, 
where  large  cities  and  their  popu¬ 
lations  create  a  great  demand  for 
milk  and  milk  products. 

To  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
profitably  raise  sheep  on  farms 
suited  to,  their  production,  a  recent 
report  from  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  mentions  that  the 
three  top  sheepmen  in  last  year’s 
(Continued  on  Page  522) 


These  heavy  Shropshire  lambs  ivere  on  early  August  pasture  at  Iroquois 
Farm  in  Cooperstoum,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  They  were  receiving  grain  in 
the  paddocks,  too,  preparatory  to  their  finish  for  market  and  in  lieu  of  some 
of  the  nutritious  forage  that  diminishes  in  the  dry  and  short  days  of  late 

Summer. 
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Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  Issues 

$  Feeds  for  Beef  Cattle 
By  Frank  B.  Morrison 
&  A  Clean  Milking  Unit 
By  Gerald  Chapin 
®  Fresh  Air  in  the  Cow  Barn 
By  W.  Floyd  Keepers 

•  To  Hit  the  High  Hog  Market 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Dairy  Outlook  in  the 

Northeast 

By  W.  A.  Cowan 

•  Seaway  and  Power  on  the 

St.  Lawrence 

By  Donald  J.  Lehman 

•  Brahman  Cattle  Crosses 

By  Ernest  G.  Grant 

•  Yaniceeland  Soils  and  Their 

Changing  Fertility 

By  C.  L.  W.  Swanson 

•  Land,  Food  and  People 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

e  Framing  the  Farm,  Picture 

By  Willet  Randall 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 

By  Harry  L.  Smith 

e  Breed  for  Better  Eggs 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Dressed  Poultry  Selling 

By  R.  R.  Stockhridge 

6  Smaller  Bags  for  Poultry 
Feeding 

By  Boyce  Price 

The  first  six  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  Annual  Livestock  and  Dairy 
—  State  Fair  Issue  of  September  4,  1854. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  August  6, 
1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  fairly  active, 
supplies  decreased.  Prices  per  cwt. : 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  — 
Good  grade  $14-15.50:  Medium  $12- 
13.90;  Common  $9.00-11.90.  Slaughter 
cows  —  Good  $12-13;  Medium  $11-12; 
Cutters  $9.50-11';  Heavy  Canners 
$8.50-9.50;  Light  Canners  $7.50-8.40; 
Shelly  Canners  $7.50  and  down. 
Slaughter  bulls  —  Good  $15.50-17.40; 
Aiedium  $13.50-15;  Common  $12- 
13.80. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with 
last  week.  Demand  was  moderate, 
supplies  were  steady.  Prices  per 
head:  Choice  veals  $65-72.50,  top  $83; 


Good  $50-65;  Medium  $40-50;  Com¬ 
mon  and  Culls  $23-36;  Bobs  (over  85 
lbs.)  $17-26;  Bobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $10- 
16:  Bobs  (under  65  lbs.)  $10  and 
down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
was  moderate,  supplies  increased. 
Prices  per  cwt:  Choice  weights 
$21.50-23.25;  Heavy  $15.50-16.75;  Me¬ 
dium  and  Light  Sows  $15.50-17; 
Heavy  Sows  $14-16;  Heavy  Boars 
$9.00-10.25.  Shoats  $19-21  each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  August  6,  1954,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Trading 
slow,  market  steady.  Few  Choice  800 
lb.  steers  $23;  Commercial  900  lb. 
steers  $16;  Utility  and  Commercial 
775  lb.  steers  $14.50. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle  — 
Trading  slow,  market  steady.  Bulk  of 
Commercial  and  heavy  Cutter  cows 
$9.50-10.50,  few  $11;  Utility  and  light 
Cutters  $8.00-9.00;  Canner  $6.50-8.00; 
fat  yellow  cows  $7.50-8.50;  Canner 
to  Cutter  dairy  heifers  $9.00-11. 

Calves  —  Late  market  strong  and 
mostly  $1.00  higher.  Good  and 
Choice  vealers  $19-22;  few  Prime 
$23-24;  Cull  to  Commercial  $12-18. 

Hogs  —  Market  stronger  and  most¬ 
ly  50c  higher.  Bulk  of  Good  and 
Choice  180-240  lb.  NYS  hogs  $22.50- 
23.50,  few  $24;  250-300  lbs.  $20.50- 
22.50;  300-350  lbs.  $18.50-20.50;  sows 
weighing  300-500  lbs.  $16-18;  light 
packers  up  to  $18.50;  500-600  lb. 
sows  $13.50-15.50- 


Permsylvansa  Poultry 
Festival 

The  chief  attraction  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Poultry  Festival  to  be  held 
at  Hershey  Park,  Hershey,  Pa., 
August  26-28,  will  be  the  chicken 
barbecue  starting  at  11  A.  M.  on 
Saturday,  the  28th. 

Besides  the  big  barbecue,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  interest  to  poultrymen, 
an  industry-sponsored  fashion  show, 
coronation  of  a  new  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Queen  and  a  special  display 
depicting  50  years  of  progress  in  the 
poultry  industry. 

This  year’s  festival,  the  fourth 
annual  one  to  be  held,  is  being  staged 
as  part  of  the  popular  three-day 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Days  celebra¬ 
tion. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue 


The  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  offers  breeders  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
present  their  sales  message  to  more  than  300,000  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  at  a  remarkably  low  cost..  This  special  issue  de¬ 
voted  to  Animal  Husbandry  will  contain  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  covering  all  phases  of  the  live  stock  industry.  The 
issue  will  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  reference.  Your 
advertisement  in  this  issue  will  therefore  have  an  exception¬ 
ally  long  life. 

Many  of  the  prominent  herds  in  the  East  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  outstanding  issue. 
Your  advertisement  will  undoubtedly  result  in  substantial 
sales*  Furthermore  any  breeder  will  find  it  a  source  of  pride 
to  have  his  stock  represented  among  the  other  prominent 
farms  that  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 

rPLSASS  SEND  YOUR  RFSFRVATiON  PROMPTLY - 

i 
t 

j  The  fssue  Will  Go  to  Press  Monday,  August  23 

Special  livestock  Rate:  $T.0G  per  Line  (about  seven  words) 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FROM  NEW  ADVERTISERS 

’ . . . - _ _ J 

the  RDR4L  NEW-YORKER,  333  VI.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Rally 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  SALE  OF 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus 

—  at  the  Farm  near  Millbrook,  New  York  — 

Tuesaay,  September  14 

Sale  Starts  X  .OO  p.  m. 

Offering  will  consist  of  3  bulls  from  the  Show  Herd  and  50  females,  23  of 
them  bred  and  30  open.  These  cattle  are  sired  by  top  bulls  of  the  breed  and 
the  bred  heifers  will  carry  the  service  of  noted  bulls.  Many  of  the  more  desir¬ 
able  families  are  represented. 

FOR  CATALOGS,  ADDRESS  — 

J.  B.  McCORKLE,  SALE  MANAGER,  SMITHVILLE,  MISSOURI 


Rally  Farms  Millbrook,  rtf.  V. 

FRED  AND  JESSE  M.  BONTECOU,  OWNERS 


IJcUittedly..,. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Shrop  rams  sire 
market  toppers. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  DEPT.  33 
AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 

P.  O.  BOX  678,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 

_ SHEEP _ 

Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write,  or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS.  BAREVILLE  PA. 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 
_ ,  LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard _ 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L,  F.  CUTHBERT, _ 0  GDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SHR0PSBIRES  &  SUFF0LKS 

YEARLING  RAMS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


A  fine  selection  of  Dorset-Delaine  Ewes,  any  age, 
bred  to  lamb  early,  all  good  quality  purebred  rams 
used.  Priced  to  make  money  with  present  lamb  and 
wool  prices.  TRANQUILLITY  &.  ALLAMUCHY 
FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Phone:  H  ackettstown  741-M,  741-i,  683-J 

Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 

Start  your  flock  with  adult  sheep  for '  breeding  this 
FALL  and  duly  enjoy  possession  interesting  gentie 
amusing  PET  lambs.  H.  MIDDLETON, 

MEDUSA.  NEW  YORK  Tel.  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


DORSET  RAM  FOR  SALE 


Purebred  but  not  registered.  Five  years  old,  good 
body  type,  sired  many  twin  lambs,  very  gentie. 
NORTHWOOD  FARM,  OYSTER  BAY,  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  McQUA  D  E. _ Telephone  Oyster  Bay  6-0070 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Supt., _ STETLERSVILLE,  PA, 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

Selected,  Registered  RAMS,  also  EWES  and 
EWE  LAMBS,  good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY, _ MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

100  PURE  BRED  KARAKUL  EWES  —  CHEAP 

A.  E.  BUYERS, _ WILLIAMSViLLE,  H.  Y, 

_ DOGS _ 

Beagle  Puppies  Eekd!>grerIS. 

A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 
GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  Box  121,  CLAYTON,  N,  J. 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  parents,  bern  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
papers.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES.  5  Champion 
studs  (Hat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 
"Human'’  brains.  Registered,  wormed,  immunized. 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Phone:  2-2205 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 
TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Purebred,  U.K.C.  Reg. 
Lovable  Pets.  Excelent  Ratters.  Puppies  now  available. 
Some  mature  stock.  MRS.  M.  EDWARDS, 

CHURCH  LANE,  BR I  D  G  EH  A  M  PTON,  L.  I,,  N,  V. 

HANDSOME  PEDIGREED  3  mo.  old  MALE  COLLIE 
From  excellent  cattle  and  watchdoo  stock.  Reasonable. 
FAYRE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  SWANTON,  VERMONT 

-  PUREBRED  FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPS  - 

FIVE  MONTHS  OLD.  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 

J.  W.  WARE,  R.  I,  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 
REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Doberman  PincheriT 
Miniature  Pinchers.  Well  bred  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 
C.  SCHNEIDER,  140  Stone  Rd„  W.  Keansburg,  N.  J. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


COLT  SHOW  (30th  ANNUAL) 


AVON,  N.  Y.  SEPT.  4-5th.  (56  CLASSES) 
GENESEE  VALLEY  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
The  largest  in  N.  Y.  State.  Thoroughbred  and  half- 
bred  racing,  hunt  and  show  prospects  for  sale. 


REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS:  One  three  year  old 
daughter  of  Hothers  Bardolier  5th.  and  bred  to  a 
!  son  of  Eileenmere  1032nd.  One  eight  month  old  son 
of  Ankonian  3501st.  and  he  the  $58  000.00  son  of 
Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35th.  These  are  the  last 
two  animals  I  have  after  dispersing  my  se.ect 
herd  of  Angus.  These  animals  are  being  boarded 
at  present  and  I  must  dispose  ot  them.  I  will 

therefor  let  them  go  to  the  best  offer,  ff  you  can 
use  a  herd  sire  next  year,  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  acquire  one  with  breeding  second  to  none. 
Write  or  telephone  —  WILLIAM  WILSON. 

56  FELLS  ROAD,  VERONA,  N.  J.  Verona  8-8635 

FOR  SALE-QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  WRfTE  — 
NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSN. 
ROOM  21,  WING  HALL.  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


w'imw  •  v  1 1  CnLC.  .  .i  .i  . 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  ar,d  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

—  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  — 
READY  FOR  SERVICE 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd. 

BATTLEGROUND  FARMS. 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding  age. 

Also  bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Reasonably  priced. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSGN,  N.  Y. 

- — :  for  SALE:  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL  - 

Registered,  3  yrs.  old.  Rally  Farm  Bell  Boy  breeding. 
Excellent  individual.  GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VT. 


For  Sale:  Reasonable,  Several  REGISTERED  BULLS, 
Both  Horned  and  Polled.  Popular  Bloodlines. 
SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  4986 
REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS  AMD  HEIFERS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 
REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Bull  Calves,  YeaHings-Beauties. 
O:  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

_ _ SWINE _ 

TV  ORKSHlRESs 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W,  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

TWO  FINE  YOUNG  BOARS  Farrowed  Sit  March. 
YOUNG  PIGS  IN  OCTOBER.  Special  Fall  Prices. 
For  early  delivery.  All  registered  and  vaccinated. 

FRANK  B.  FOSS,  DIXON  ROAD. 

R-  D.  2,  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
_ _  ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2962  OUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TELEPHONE  9-1085 

A  FEW  NICE  YOUNG  PIGS  READY  TO  SHIP 
6-7  wks.  $14  each;  8-9  wks.  xtras  $i5.  Kindly  send 
$10  with  order.  Balanced  shipped  C.  O.  D, 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire,  Chester- Berkshire.  Boars, 
barrows  or  sows:  5-6  wks.  $14;  7-8  wks.  $15;  10  wks 
$17.50  each.  Ship  express  check  or  money  order.  Truck 
delivery  on  50  or  more,  within  reasonable  distance. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH. 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  Tel.  (588-M 

PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES.  BRED  GILTS 
YOUNG  BOARS.  LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FARM, 
RONKS,  R.  I,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Either  Sex 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTI  NGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

HEREFORDS  —  SPRING  BOARS  and  OPEN  GILTS 
UNRELATED  STOCK  FOR  OLD  CUSTOMEP.S 
CARROLL  F,  HUNT, _ STEWARTS!  OWN,  PA. 

TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  !0  Wks. 
Old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON.  DELAWAR  E 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  GILTS — Service  Size 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  f,  MELTON,  PA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

a  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
SU S8ife„  The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  musKf  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  star*  Tight! 
American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,,  Pa. 


SANTA  GERTRUDIS 

Purebred  breeding  stock  now  available  under  our  Guaranteed  Purchase  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

GREAT  fHKG  FARMS,  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut  .  .  .  New  England's  first 
and  only  beef  cattle  farm  devoted  to  breeding  and  raising  Santa  Gertrudis 

£17 
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ips  on 
Home 


Canning 

by  i uam  Ball  1 


DO  MORE  HOME  CANNING- 
GOOD  WAY  TO  MAKE  SMALL 
BUDGETS  GO  FAR!  Authorita¬ 
tive  studies  price  home-canned  foods 
at  only  3 pi  a  jar;  for  heat, 
closure  and  jar  (estimat¬ 
ing  jar-life  at  8  years). 

Yes,  lots  better  eating  for 
lots  LESS — as  20  million 
home  canners  well  know! 


Lining  makes  the  Difference! 

The  smooth,  creamy- 
white  enamel  lining 
of  Ball  Dome  Lids  is 
acid-resistant — gives 
you  EXTRA  protec¬ 
tion.  Millions  of  home 
canners  know  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  their  best  guarantee 
for  sealed-in  flavor.  Be  sure  to  get 
Ball  Dome  Lids  with  the  creamy- 
white  enamel  lining— the  Ball  Dome 
Lid  sealing  you  see.  Never  any  guess¬ 
work — Dome  down,  jar  sealed. 


Pick  Peaches  for  Chutney 
1  gal.  chopped  peaches  5  c.  vinegar 
1  c.  chopped  onions  !4  c.  white  mustard  seed 
1  clove  garlic  2  tbsp.  ground  ginger 

1  pod  hot  red  pepper  2  to  3  c.  brown  sugar 
1  c.  raisins  2  tsp.  salt 

Wash,  drain,  peel,  chop  and  measure 
peaches  and  onions.  Chop  garlic, 
pepper  and  raisins.  (Remove  seed 
from  pepper  unless  very  hot  chutney 
is  wanted.)  Mix  all  ingredients  and 
cook  slowly  until  thick  as  wanted. 
Pour,  boiling  hot,  into  hot  Ball  Jars; 
seal  at  once. 


Examine  those  Jars! 

Don’t  run  the  risk  of 
food  spoilage  by  using 
jars  with  nicks  and 
sharp  edges.  Make 
sure  your  jars  are  in 
good  condition — ex¬ 
amine  by  running 
your  finger  around  the  tops.  Replace 
discarded  ones  with  Ball  Dome  Jars, 
the  only  jars  that  come  with  Ball 
Dome  Lids! 

Canning  the  Blue  Book  Way 
You’ll  get  a  heap  of  information  and 
loads  of  recipes  in  the  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Ball  Blue  Book  of  Home 
Canning  and  Freez¬ 
ing.  Over  300  recipes 
— from  fruits,  juices 
and  vegetables  to 
sauces  and  relishes! 

Send  25  £  (coin)  to 
BALI  BLUE  BOOK 
Depl.  R824,  Muncie,  Ind. 

V  Guaranteed  by 
i  Good  Housekeeping  i 

CAN  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
...CAN  WITH 


DIABETICS 


FOOT  CREAM 

Guards  Against  Infection  , 

Prevents  Oryness.Scales.CracKing 


Don’t  chance  infection  with  harsh 
preparations.  Specially  com- 

Sounded.  Safe,  yet  soothing. 

eepa  skin  soft.  Eases  calluses, 
corns.  Stainless.  Free  Diabetic 
identity  card.  Order  today.  Post* 
paid  except  COD’s. 

BR.  REEVES’  PRODUCTS.  INC. 


809  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-84F,  Kansas  City  5, Mo. 
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Make  your  own 
Toys,  Favors, 

Novelties  with 

Bundi-O-Fun 

(Beautiful,  bright¬ 
ly  colored  pipe 
cleaners) 

BUNDL-O-FUN,  JR.  KIT  contains  your  choice  of 
36  assorted  color  9"  cleaners,  OR  50  assorted  color  6' 
cleaners  for  only  30c  ppd.  ECONOMY  KIT  gives  you 
BOTH  of  above  for  only  50c  ppd.  Illustrated  instruction 
book  included  with  order  No  stamps  or  C.O.D.  please. 

ROCHESTER  ■  IJVi^GSTONE,  INC. 

DEPT.  A,  81  CHARLOTTE  ST  ,  ROCHESTER  7,  N.  Y. 
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Burdock  Baskets 

I  heard  two  sisters  talking  (eighty-one  and  eighty-three), 

One  said:  “Do  you  remember?”,  and  one:  “It  comes  to  me  — 

Our  making  burdock  baskets  from  weeds  at  the  river’s  brink, 

Green  little  burdock  baskets,  dotted  with  dusty  pink. 

We  made  them  round  or  cornered,  shallow  or  deep  to  hold 
Some  shy,  small  gift  for  Mother,  gleaned  from  the  Summer’s  gold. 

I  remember  Mother  waiting  and  the  pleasure  that  was  hers 
In  our  gift  of  a  few  late  berries  in  a  basket  made  of  burs.” 

Vermont  —  Lillian  Stoddard 


All’s  Fair”  at  Crochet  Booth 


Tomato  Recipes  With 
Pressure  Cooker 

When  canning  tomatoes  I  feel  that 
any  “tricks  of  the  trade”  are  wel¬ 
come  when  passed  along  to  Rural 
New  Yorker  neighbors.  My  methods 
may  be  familiar  to  many  but  some 
may  never  have  tried  them  for  get¬ 
ting  the  very  good  fresh  flavors  we 
all  like. 

First,  I  can  all  my  tomatoes  in 
a  pressure  cooker.  After  scalding  and 
slipping  the  peels  from  the  ripe  red 
fruit,  I  pack  them  into  quart  jars, 
pressing  them  into  the  jar  until  it  is 
filled  with  tomatoes  and  their  own 
juice.  Then  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  the  lid  in  place,  each  jar  is  ready 
for  the  cooker. 


One  day  I  sliced  some  green  sweet 
pepper  into  a  jar  of  tomatoes  ready 
to  can.  The  result  was  a  taste  treat. 
Now  I  always  put  up  25  jars  of  that 
combination  for  a  vegetable  sauce. 

Since  tomato  with  celery,  onion 
and  sweet  pepper  slices  are  a  good 
base  for  soups  and  casserole  dishes, 
(  another  25  jars  contain  these  three 
■  vegetables  added.  It’s  handy  in  the 
'  Winter  to  have  these  flavorful  bases 
[  ready  on  the  shelves. 

-  Glenadore  B.  Griswold 


"Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Food  Freeze/' 


“ALL’S  FAIR”  this  Fall  on  the 
needlework  tables  at  your  church  or 
community  bazaar!  Favorites  always 
are  crochet  edged  handkerchiefs. 
Here  are  seven  new  beauties,  besides 
two  handsome  crochet  hankie  cases. 
For  lovely  gifts  or  for  youi*self,  a 
free  leaflet  is  offered  here  with  di¬ 
rections  for  this  entire  grouping: 


A  Woman's  Garden 
Tool 

For  a  woman,  a  bundle  of  lath  has 
lany  uses  in  the  garden  or  around 
le  yard.  Laths  can  be  used  to  stake 
imatoes  or  tall  garden  flowers,  to 
old  up  wire  or  strings  for  pea  vines, 
»  make  a  fence  or  trellis.  Two 
ouble-nailed  lath  will  even  make 
oles  for  lima  beans. 


Photo:  Coats  and  Clark  Inc.,  New  York 

edgings  and  cases  both. 

If  you  would  like  this  leaflet,  just 
send  a  postcard  to  ALL’S  FAIR 
CROCHET  SET,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.;  on  the  back  of  the  card 
write  your  own  name  and  full  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  mail  leaflets  out  as 
fast  as  we  can.  Persis  Smith 


Light  to  handle,  laths  also  are 
cheap;  a  bundle  of  100  costs  about 
$3.00.  They  are  easy  for  a  woman  to 
drive  into  the  ground,  but  make  a 
firm  stake.  They  last  for  several 
years,  if  taken  up  in  the  Fall. 

Thus,  at  three  cents  a  stake,  where 
can  you  find  anything  else  so 
economical  and  easy  to  use! 

I.  E.  Drinkwater 

New  Jersey 


Making  the  most  of  one’s  food 
freezer  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
many  a  farm  home  today. 

“Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer”  is  a  book  also  at  the  top  of 
the  reading  list  in  farm  homes  all 
over  the  country.  If  you  have  not 
seen  this  excellent  volume  of  practi¬ 
cal,  valuable  and  readable  material, 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  put  it  on 
your  kitchen  shelf:  ordering  it  by 
mail. 

Marie  Armstrong  Essipoff,  the 
author,  writes  out.  of  her  years  of 
experience  combining  farming,  cook¬ 
ing,  and  freezing.  She  gives  the 
reader  information  in  detail  (includ¬ 
ing  recipes);  she  knows  the  how, 
and  why,  and  when  for  best  results. 
Possessing  efficiency  and  imagination 
both,  her  book  is  a  first  hand  collec¬ 
tion  of  sensible  guides  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  And  she  puts  it  all  in  a 
personal  and  clearcut  style. 

“Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer,”  just  out,  brings  up  to  date 
an  earlier  book  of  Mrs.  Essipoffs,  by 
the  same  name,  published  in  1951. 
To  say  the  least,  anyone  who  has  a 
freezer,  old  or  new,  will  profit  m 
dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
formation,  through  this  up-to-date 
book’s  371  pages.  p-  s- 

On  sale  at  The  Rural  New  Yorkek. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y- 
Price  $3.50. 


Free  Leaflet 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


With  an  Eye  . . .  of  a  Needle , .  .to  Fall! 


2006  —  Coverup  Apron  with  Quaint  Sash  and  V-neck  Styling.  Princess 
lines  are  smooth  and  figure  flattering.  Small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large 
sizes.  Medium  coverup  apron  takes  2%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2707  —  To  Live  in  and  Love!  This  V-neckline  jumper  with  front 
buttoning  and  patch  pockets  has  its  own  convertible  collared,  push-up 
sleeved  blouse  in  sizes  12  to  44.  Size  18:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
2  4/5  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

327  —  Twenty-four  Whimsical  Duck  Multicolors:  Mother  Duck  and  her 
children  done  in  soft  pink,  yellows,  bright  aqua  in  the  color  transfers  which 
require  no  embroidery.  Just  iron  the  motifs  onto  children’s  playsuits,  ac¬ 
cessories,  onto  kitchen  linens  and  towels.  All  instructions  for  transferring 
and  laundering  in  the  pattern.  20  cents. 

125  —  Outdoor  Table  Mats  Gay  and  Durable.  Here  are  four  prime  ex¬ 
amples  of  mats  you’ll  be  proud  to  use,  pleased  to  crochet!  All  instructions, 
color  combinations  and  directions  included.  20  cents. 

2512  —  Fabric  Saving  Ensemble  for  Small  Girls.  Flared  princess 
jumper  (cut-in-one  pattern  piece!),  buttoned  jacket  and  puff  sleeve  blouse. 
Your  little  daughter  will  love  the  grown-up  styling  in  wool  or  dress-up 
velveteen.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4:  Jumper  and  jacket,  lVz  yds.  54-in.  Blouse, 
Its  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

Delightful  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  Don’t  Miss  it!  25  cents. 

New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Oar  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet  inner  torap- 


ping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail.] 

Will  send  mullein  pinks,  hardy  ageratum, 
assorted  chrysanthemums,  red  or  pink  mon- 
arda,  white  briar  roses  or  calycanthus  for 
other  kinds.  —  M.  N.,  North  Carolina. 


Will  send  bulbs  of  lily  of  the  valley,  blue 
snowdrop,  pink  and  white  peony,  iris,  daffy, 
jonquil  or  narcissus,  also  geranium  slips  for 
5'our  crocus,  tulip.  hyacinth  or  other 
perennial  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  D.  B.,  Penna. 


What  can  I  send  you  for  your  African 
violets  or  gloxinias?  —  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Vermont. 


I’ll  send  print  or  plain  feed  sacks,  double 
daffs,  lilies-of-the- valley,  peonies,  perennials, 
or  rooted  gloxinias  or  fuchsias  for  your 
Oriental  poppies,  day  lilies  or  Japanese  iris, 
—  M.  A.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  begonias.  Also  I’ll 
send  geranium  slips  (red,  pink,  salmon)  for 
your  white  or  different  colors  of  geraniums. 
I  also  have  some  cactus.  —  Mrs.  V.  A.  S., 
Florida. 


I’ll  exchange  African  violet  and  gloxinia 
leaves  for  your  house  plants,  glad  or  dahlia 
bulbs.  —  Mrs.  R.  A.,  Vermont. 


Would  .like  to  correspond  with  farm 
women  interested  in  garden  and  house 
Plants,  particularly  begonias  and  African 
violets;  also  in  raising  canaries  and  para¬ 
keets.  —  G.  S.  K.,  Connecticut. 


I  have  pale  violet,  lavender  or  gold  iris, 
also  shatsa  daisy  plants  to  send  for  your 
Perennial  heliotrope.  Oriental  poppies  or 
Peonies.  —  Mrs.  F.  M.,  New  Jersey. 

August  21,  1954 


p.  s. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  indoor  vines, 
cactus  and  unusual  house  plants.  Let’s 
correspond.  —  L.  E,,  New  York. 


I’d  like  cactus  plants  for  my  collection; 
also  postmarks  from  everywhere.  Am  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening,  all  types  of  handi¬ 
work.  What  would  you  like  to  have?  — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  most  any  house 
plants  or  garden  slips,  also  needlework, 
many  kinds.  —  A.  L.  L.,  New  York. 


By  Any  Other  Name 

Some  weeds  are  surprisingly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  eye,  however  much  a 
bane  in  garden  bed  and  field. 

Sorrel,  for  instance,  has  a  pretty 
leaf.  Bindweed’s  leaf  is  shapely  and 
the  blossom  too.  Mustard  makes 
thick  patches  of  yellow  such  as  a 
Van  Gogh  puts  on  canvas.  And  vetch 
scatters  its  purple  through  the  rich 
alfalfa  green. 

If  some  of  these  were  to  lose  their 
stigma  as  weeds,  masses  of  them  in 
a  landscaped  garden  would  be 
prized.  p.  s. 


Can  with 


It's  up  when  you  buy  it 
It's  down  when  sealed 
When  the  center  of  the  lid  is 
down,  you  know  you  have  a 
safe  seal.  ATLAS  Arc-Lids  are 
white  enamel  lined.  No  rub¬ 
ber  rings  required.  Available 
in  regular, wide  mouth  end  63. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 


CAPS 

ondl 

JARS 

FINE  FOR  FREEZING 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 


KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata- 
loq  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


■  1  iii d.  1  f.  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  6al- 

IfcVULVlNo  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
nd  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
’revents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 


INToed  Money? 

$50.00  Yours,  SeJ  only  100  boxes  New  C.-nistmas 

Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval.  ^ree 

Catalogue  100  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 

leader.  Write  today.  PEN-’BRUSH.  Dept.  PNiY-8, 

139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En- 
laroements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


ahd  on 

fresh 

-fruit... 

i* 

(  ASCORBIC-CITRIC  •  MIXTURE  ) 

stops  browning! 


•  You’ll  be  proud  of  the  results  you 
get  when  you  freeze  peaches  and 
other  fruits  with  A-*C*M.  They  keep 
their  orchard-fresh  look  and  taste... 
won’t  turn  brown. 

A*C^M  is  easy  to  use... simply 
add  it  to  the  sugar  syrup.  It  costs 
only  about  a  penny  for  each  pound  of 
fruit  you  freeze.  The  4x/i  oz.  bottle  is 


enough  to  freeze  65  lbs.  of  fruit. 

A+C'fc'M  protects  fresh  fruit  sal-  ‘ 
ads  and  desserts,  too... lets  you  pre¬ 
pare  them  hours  ahead  of  time  with 
no  loss  in  color  or  flavor. 

Buy  A'frC'A'M  at  drug  stores  or 
locker  plants.  To  obtain  free  instruc¬ 
tion  folder,  write: 


CHAS.  PFIZER  &  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  AR,  630  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


!  h  e  i  r  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Yanushot,  15,  New  York 


TIME  ON  THE  WING 

The  clock  on  the  shelf,  the  one  on  the  wall, 
The  one  on  the  table  are  all  so  small. 

The  clock  in  the  kitchen  is  large  and  round, 
And  the  one  in  the  parlor  makes  hardly  a 
sound. 

An  alarm  by  my  bedside,  that  rings  quite 
a  bit 

Tells  time  that  is  passing  —  don’t  try  to 
catch  it! 

Betty  Shannon,  15,  Massachusetts 


THE  LITTLE  BIRD 

I  saw  a  little  bird  one  day 
Singing  a  song  so  sweet; 

I  saw  him  suddenly  fly  away 
After  some  bugs  and  wheat. 

This  little  bird  one  day  went  down 
Into  the  open  fields; 

He  cocked  his  head  and  scratched  the 
ground 

When  a  worm  came  up  at  him! 

And  then  at  last  I  saw  him  fly 
Into  a  tree  so  high; 

I  heard  him  say:  “I  need  this  worm 
For  my  small  nestlings  shy.” 

Alina  Stumbris,  12,  Pennsylvania 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

A  NEW  EXCHANGE  IDEA 

One  of  my  many  hobbies  is  collecting 
picture  post  cards  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  exchange  picture  post  cards  of 
my  home  town  with  other  girls  and  boys 
of  their  home  towns.  I  also  like  to  write 
letters  and  would  like  more  pen  pals  in 
the  United  States  or  in  other  countries.  I 
am  a  high  school  sophomore  and  my 
favorite  subjects  are  French  and  Biology. 
I  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  — 
Betty  Shannon,  15,  Massachusetts. 


DOLL  COLLECTOR 

I  have  just  started  reading  Our  Page 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  collect  post 
cards  and  dolls.  I  also  take  piano  lessons 
and  we  live  on  a  large  poultry  farm.  I 
don’t  get  many  letters  and  hope  that  some 
one  will  write  to  me.  —  Peggy  Miller,  11, 
Pennsylvania. 


WHO  READS  ABOUT  INDIANS? 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  quite 
some  time  now  and  I  love  it!  I  also  love 
horses  which  I  raise  and  train.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  Indians.  Have  we  some 
Indian  readers  of  Our  Page?  If  so,  will 
you  be  my  pen  pal?  —  Nancy  Bowen,  16, 
Vermont. 


NOT  MANY  NEIGHBORS 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  read  Our 
Page  and  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  I  live  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  not  many 
people  live.  I  don’t  have  a  hobby  yet  but 
I  like  swimming,  reading,  softball  and  other 
outdoor  sports.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  someone,  girl  or  boy.  —  Pearl 
Lee,  15,  Maine. 


OUR  PAGE  THE  WHOLE  PAPER  TO 
PHYLLIS! 

To  me  Our  Page  is  the  whole  paper!  I 
enjoy  it  thoroughly  and  would  appreciate 
exchanging  views  and  news  with  its  read¬ 
ers.  I  love  horses  but  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  have  one  so  my  pet  is  a  Dutch 
Belgian  rabbit  and  four  gold  fish!  I  am  in 
the  seventh  grade  in  Junior  High  School. 
Letters  from  all  over  the  world  will  be 
greatly  appreciated,  treasured  and  answered. 
—  Phyllis  Le  Blanc,  13,  Massachusetts. 


Editor's  Message 

The  book  reports  in  this  month’s  Page  are  ideal  for  Summer.  We 
all  need  something  cool  and  wet:  ice  and  water  give  us  both.  These  two 
books  sound  so  good  that  I  am  planning  to  read  them  myself.  Animals 
I  have  always  loved,  but  so  few  people  get  a  chance  to  understand  them 
that,  as  a  result,  they  fear  them.  To  me  each  animal  is  as  interesting 
and  different  as  a  person. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  many  boys  and  girls  in  other  countries 
see  The  Rural  New  Yorker?  This  Page,  read  overseas,  shows  what  we 
achieve  over  here.  After  all,  Our  Page  is  more  than  a  pen  pal  column; 
it  is  a  place  for  boys  and  girls  to  discover  what  they  can  do  in  print. 
So  why  not  slip  in  a  contribution  for  the  Page  when  you  write  to  pen 
friends?  —  Elsie  Unger. 


A  LOST 

Thunder  rumbled  and  lightning  flashed. 
Wind  whistled  eerily  through  the  inky 
forest.  A  few  thin  drops  of  rain  spattered 
down  on  the  leaves.  Far  away  an  animal 
howled. 

As  the  lightning  flashed  on  a  tiny  open¬ 
ing  in  the  forest,  it  revealed  a  child  slum¬ 
bering  restlessly  at  the  side  of  a  large 
fallen  tree.  She  was  fair  and  her  golden 
hair  fell  around  her  rich,  warm,  brown 
cloak.  The  child  had  a  pale,  misty-blue  robe, 
a  pair  of  scarlet  slippers  turned  up  at  the 
tips  and  a  green  cap  embroidered  with 
gold.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  of 
royal  descent.  Her  face  was  tear-streaked. 
At  the  snap  of  a  wind  pressed  twig,  the 
child  half  turned. 


CHILD 

The  thunder  died  away  into  the  distance 
and  fog  came  in.  It  was  deathly  still.  A  few 
hours  later  a  faint  ray  of  sun  shot  through 
the  branches.  The  little  girl  slumbered  on. 
When  the  sun  had  been  high  for  some 
hours,  a  sound  drifted  through  the  damp 
forest.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  chase!  A 
few  minutes  later  the  sound  came  nearer, 
and  men  on  horses  crashed  through  the 
thicket. 

Seeing  the  little  girl  who  had  awakened 
at  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  the  leader 
pulled  up  his  steed.  He  had  a  crown  on, 
and  strongly  resembled  the  girl  in  the 
brown  cloak.  The  King  (for  it  was  he)  bent 
over  the  child  and  cried  “Karin”!  —  By 
Linda  Purr.ngton,  11,  Massachusetts. 
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MEXICAN  ROADWAY:  Drawn  by  Linda  Ahrens,  15,  Pennsylvania 
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OUR  PAGE  WENT  TO  SCHOOL! 

A  friend  of  mine  this  Spring  brought  a 
copy  of  Our  Page  to  school  with  her.  I  saw 
the  Letters  Wanted  column  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  pen  pal  too,.  I  would  like 
to_hear  from  girls  and  boys  in  Switzerland, 
France  or  Italy  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Is  there  someone  near  my  age  who  would 
write  to  me?  —  Susan  Colley,  12,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


HELEN  LIVES  ON  AN  ISLAND,  B.  W.  I. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  from  me. 
I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  about  two  years.  I  live  on  an  island  108 
miles  square  in  the  British  West  Indies.  I 
have  four  brothers  but  no  sisters.  We  live 
about  6V2  miles  from  the  capitol.  Our 
Island  has  a  lot  of  history  attached  to  it, 
and  if  anyone  would  like  to  write  to  me, 
I  will  tell  them  about  life  here  from  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  world.  We  have 
eight  sheep,  a  dog  and  two  ducks  as  pets. 
I  collect  postcards  as  a  hobby.  —  Helen 
Abbott,  19,  British  West  Indies. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger.  333 
West  30th  St,,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed.  Check  with  your  Post 
Office  for  mail  going  outside  the  United 
States. 

New  York:  Shirley  Palmer,  15;  Clarence 
Frayer,  18;  Kay  Cartwright:  Victoria 

Williams,  15;  Mary  Carver,  14;  Manly 
Curry,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Patty  Baker,  13;  Carol 

Heilman,  13;  Joanne  Lonia.  13;  Marie 

Kuhar,  15;  Peggy  Miller,  11;  Daniel  White- 
head,  Jr.,  11;  Jim  Laughlin,  Jr.,  16. 

Massachusetts:  Eileen  Davenport,  12; 

Phyllis  Le  Blanc.  13;  Betty  Shannon,  15; 
Sylvia  Pesonen,  10;  Susan  Colley,  12. 

Maine:  Pearl  Lee,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Gwen  Langenfeld,  13. 

Connecticut:  Evelyn  MacFarlane,  13. 

Vermont:  Nancy  Bowen,  16. 

British  West  Indies:  Helen  Abbott,  19. 


TITLE  PAGE 

Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Chester,  17,  Mass. 

ICEBOUND  SUMMER:  By  Sally  Carrighar. 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Chester,  17, 
Massachusetts. 

Most  books  written  about  the  North  are 
about  the  Winter  there.  This  one  is  written 
about  the  Arctic  Summer.  We  who  live  so 
far  from  Alaska  often  think  of  it  as  the 
land  of  eternal  ice  and  snow. 

But,  Sally  Carrighar’s  books  tells  us  that 
millions  of  birds  and  animals  return  each 
year  to  mate  and  raise  their  young.  The 
soil  thaws  enough  to  bring  forth  beautiful 
and  breathtaking  flowers.  There  are  times 
when  the  hunter  becomes  the  hunted  —  of 
the  incredble  numbers  of  lemmings  (small 
rat-like  animals)  who  rush  to  drown  in  the 
sea.  There  is  also  the  flight  of  the  Arctic 
tern  10,000  miles  away,  stories  of  killer 
whales  and  a  rogue  walrus.  A  chapter  on 
seals  explains  how  the  mother  cares  for 
her  baby,  how  the  foolish  fox  tried  to 
steal  meat  from  the  bear,  how  a  lonely  loon 
found  her  mate.  Other  chapters  tell  about 
the  brave  fawns,  the  life  of  whales  and 
many  other  interesting  sides  of  wild  life  in 
Alaska. 

The  author  has  studied  biological  re¬ 
search  and  is  a  nature  lover  at  first  hand. 
She  has  lived  with  the  Eskimos  and  has 
gone  on  numerous  expeditions  to  gather 
stories  for  this  book.  “Icebound  Summer” 
is  beautifully  written  and  speaks  with  color, 
beauty  and  a  deep  understanding  of  wild 
creatures.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  animals 
you  must  read  it. 


THE. 


UNDERSEA 


ADVENTURE 

BY 

PHILIPPE  D10LE"' 

TITLE  PAGE 

Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Chester,  17,  Mass. 

THE  UNDERSEA  ADVENTURE:  By 

Philippe  Diole. 

Reviewed  by  Elizabeth  Chester,  17,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

During  the  hot  weather  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  this  book  about  deep  sea  diving, 
although  I  imagine  boys  would  be  more 
interested  in  this  than  girls. 

The  underwater  world  of  the  ocean  is 
cool,  still  and  colorful.  It  has  beautiful 
undersea  beaches  and  caves,  forests  of  vege¬ 
tation.  valleys  and  mountains.  In  fact,  it 
is  an  old  world  for  us  to  discover.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  fishes,  sunken  reefs,  ghost¬ 
ly  wrecks.  Different  sensations  entirely  from 
those  on  land  are  experienced  by  the  divers. 

This  book  by  Philippee  Diole  reveals  that 
fishes  are  not  the  stupid  creatures  that  we 
think  they  are.  In  their  own  world  they 
are  intelligent  and  show  that  they  use  their 
brains.  In  fact,  they  must  think  we  are 
pretty  stupid  when  they  see  us  in  the 
water.  The  octopus,  even,  is  credited  with 
having  a  good  bit  of  intelligence  and  is  not 
the  naturally  ferocious  creature  we  are  led 
to  believe  unless  he  is  provoked. 

You  cannot  realize  how  many  creatures 
and  plants  live  under  the  water.  The  sea 
is  a  great  storeroom  for  us  when  land  re¬ 
sources  give  out.  There  are  now  several  oil 
fields  in  the  ocean,  which  is  not  even  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  for  the  sea  will  yield 
many  more  things. 

Mr.  Diole  has  been  a  traveler,  explorer, 
a  foreign  correspondent  and  an  editor  of 
two  Paris  Newspapers.  He  has  since  joined 
a  group  of  scientists  doing  undersea  re¬ 
search  for  the  French  Navy.  Now  he  spends 
more  time  in  the  sea  than  he  does  on  land. 

For  an  entirely  different  sort  of  book  to 
read,  why  not  try  this  one?  I  loved  it. 


Drawn  by  Gloria  Lee,  13,  Pennsylvania  OLD  PALS:  Drawn  by  Nancy  Sherman,  16,  New  York 
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Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Summertime 


HUMMINGBIRD 

Drawn  by  Nellie  Galaske,  16,  Connecticut 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FROM  NSW  JERSEY 


Three  months  ago  a  nine-year  old 
Holstein  in  the  herd  of  Charles  De¬ 
Boer  of  Asbury  (Hunterdon  County) 
gave  birth  to  a  heifer  calf — the  first 
calf  born  in  New  Jersey  from  a_  serv¬ 
ice  of  frozen  semen.  Last  September, 
Unit  No.  1  of  the  Cooperative  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  at  Annandale  bred  10  cows 
to  a  batch  of  semen  frozen  a  few  days 
before,  and  six  of  these  conceived. 
The  semen  was  from  H-19,  Pebble 
Beach  Chieftain  Conqueror,  one  of 
the  top  Holstein  herd  sires  in  service 
at  Annandale.  On  the  same  afternoon 
two  months  ago,  the  second  of  these 
cows  dropped  a  bull  calf  in  the  herd 
of  Ed.  Muckelman,  Jr.,  on  the  Leba- 
non-Stanton  Road.  There  are  still  12 
samples  of  this  batch  of  frozen  semen 
being  held  for  later  use  on  the  same 
cows,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
same  cow  to  have  two  calves  at  year¬ 
ling  intervals  from  the  same  batch  of 
semen.  The  semen  is  held  at  110  de¬ 
grees  F.  with  dry  ice  and  is  kept 
under  that  refrigeration  until  it  is 
ready  for  use  when  it  is  brought  up 
to  40  degrees  F.  Six  thousand  sam¬ 
ples  are  now  in  storage  at  Mulhoca- 
way  Farm  and  frozen  semen  is  in  the 
holding  bank  from  four  bulls  which 
are  no  longer  living.  Mulhocaway 
Farm  has  shipped  Guernsey  semen  as 
far  west  as  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
reports  indicate  about  50  per  cent 
efficiency. 


ing  wool  for  its  members  to  the 
Northampton,  Pa.,  Cooperative  Wool 
Pool  at  Nazareth  recently.  Heber 
Donohue,  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  received  and 
loaded  more  than  1,200  fleeces  at  the 
nearby  Flemington  Auction  on  June 
5th,  and  moved  them  by  contract 
truckers  to  the  pool  the  following 
day.  The  consignments  ranged  from 
lots  of  three  to  more  than  75  fleeces. 
The  association  charged  a  three  cent 
prepaid  handling  charge.  Top  grade 
fleeces  received  62  cents  per  pound 
at  the  Nazareth  pool. 


Agricultural  Society  with  the  Gold 
Medallion  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  New  Jersey  Agriculture  at  the 
Society’s  annual  meeting  held  at 
Trenton  last  month.  Dr.  Martin  has 
served  the  State  through  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  the  State  University 
for  nearly  40  years.  The  Agricultural 
Society  is  the  oldest  farm  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States,  having 
been  organized  in  1781. 


Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  Director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  honored  by  the  New  Jersey 


Four  New  Jersey  4-H  Club  mem 
bers  represented  the  Garden  State’s 
10,000  4-H  Club  members  at  the  24th 
Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
were:  Miss  Claire  R.  Muhs  and  Dennis 
Elgrim,  both  of  Trenton;  Miss  Joan 
C.  Jurgenson,  Baptistown;  and  Edwin 
L.  Boardman,  Bernardsville. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Earle  C.  Stillwell,  New  Jersey’s 
first  vo-ag  instructor,  recently  com¬ 


pleted  his  40th  year  of  teaching  at 
Freehold  High  School.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  gold  key  and  a  certificate 
by  the  N.  J.  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers  in  honor  of  his  service. 

Besides  teaching  regular  high 
school  classes,  Mr.  Stillwell  served  as 
director  of  the  veterans’  agricultural 
training  program  after  World  War  II 
for  Monmouth,  Ocean  and  part  of 
Middlesex  Counties.  Some  750  vet¬ 
erans  benefitted  from  this  program. 
He  has  served  on  the  Freehold 
Board  of  Health  for  30  years  and  on 
Y.M.C.A.  and  Boy  Scout  work.  He 
is  superintendent  of  Freehold’s  First 
Methodist  Church  Sunday  School. 

The  new  agriculture  building  of 
Freehold  High  School — the  first  high 
school  in  New  Jersey  to  offer  an 
agricultural  program  to  its  students 
—was  dedicated  in  1951  to  Mr.  Still¬ 
well  in  token  of  his  service  both  to 
the  school  and  the  community.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  1907. 

J.  s.  F 


Beacon  fed  100  com  hetd 

amam  17,576  lbs.  milk;  628  lbs.  fat 


(DHIA  1953) 


Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison 


Flemington  High’s  Vo-Ag  Team 
won  the  livestock  judging  contest  in 
the  New  Jersey  annual  Interscholas¬ 
tic  Future  Farmers  of  America  judg¬ 
ing  contests  recently  held  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Rutgers 
University.  The  team  won  by  judg¬ 
ing  two  classes  of  sheep,  beef  and 
swine  and  will  represent  the  Garden 
State  in  Kansas  City  in  October. 
Members  of  the  team  are  Donald 
Ziegler,  Ralph  McPherson  and  Fred 
Lane.  The  Caldwell  High  Team,  made 
up  of  Allan  Thielman,  Walter  Wen- 
her  and  John  Korkes,  won  the  Poul¬ 
try  Judging  Contest.  The  Glassboro 
Team  won  the  milk  judging  contest. 
A  team  of  high  scorers  made  up  of 
Stephen  Garrison  of  Bridgeton,  Ken¬ 
neth  Tindall  of  Princeton  and  Aaron 
Butler  of  Glassboro  will  represent 
the  Garden  State  in  a  regional  milk 
judging  contest  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield, 
Mass,  this  Summer.  The  following 
high  scoring  individuals  in  the  poul¬ 
try  judging  contest  will  compete  in 
regional  contests  at  Sringfield:  Alex 
Schaafsma  of  Pennington,  Warren 
Crawford  of  Princeton  and  Thiel- 
man,  alternate. 


The  Hunterdon  Sheep  Marketing 
Cooperative  Assn.,  organized  last  year 
to  conduct  heavy  lamb  sales,  took  on 
the  service  of  assemblying  and  truck- 


Earle  C.  Stillwell  has  taught  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  at  the  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  High  School  for  40  years.  He 
was  the  first  vo-ag  teacher  in 
Netv  Jersey. 


Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


Cows  shown  below ,  left  to  right 


12  months,  3X 

Crystal 

Alcartra 

Burke 

Mary  Pontiac 
Elmco 


lbs.  of  fat 

1,103 

1,153 

1,086 

1,122 

1,155 


lbs.  of  milk 

31,949 

30,090 

27,084 

32,030 

28,519 


Susie  Fayne 

1,105 

29,963 

Karen 

1,068 

31,254 

Marcy 

1,051 

27,834  (11  mo.) 

Mistress  Triune 

1,010 

26,436 

Mary  Man  O  War 

1,246 

28,057 

Cows  shown  above,  left  to  right 
12  months,  3X  lbs.  of  fat  lbs.  of  milk 


10  cows  average  1109  lbs.  of  fat 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison 
(former  Cornell  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry) 
one  of  the  country’s  finest  herds  of  100  milking 
Holsteins  has  been  developed  at  Harden  Farms. 

17  cows  are  classified  Excellent;  51  Very  Good; 
27  Good  Plus.  46  have  lactations  of  20,000  to  32,000 
lbs.  of  milk.  23  have  produced  over  100,000  lbs. 
of  milk. 

Harden  Farms  furnishes  outstanding  breeding 
stock  to  hundreds  of  Eastern  dairymen.  The  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Harrison  has  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country’s  dairy  herds. 

Dr.  Harrison  offers  timely  tips 

In  answer  to  the  current  price  squeeze,  Dr. 
Harrison  said,  ''The  way  for  dairymen  to  better  their 
situation  is  with  improved  roughage  and  rigid  culling. 

TOP  (I/jjjuj  mmj  (ml 


Feed  for  high  production  per  cow.  Get  rid  of  unprofit¬ 
able,  low  producers. 

"The  price  of  milk  doesn’t  change  the  feed  require¬ 
ments  of  a  cow.  If  high  quality  feed  is  best  in  good 
times,  it’s  still  best  any  time.  If  you  can’t  afford  to 
feed  the  cow  right,  you  can’t  afford  to  keep  her  at  all. 

"We  chose  Beacon  for  several  good  reasons.  The 
cows  relish  it  and  it’s  always  uniformly  the  same. 
Beacon  has  a  happy  combination  of  ingredients  that 
are  easy  to  handle  and  digest.  It’s  extremely  palatable 
and  cows  never  tire  of  it.  They  keep  on  feed  and  hold 
up  in  production  month  after  month. 

"Quality  feed  keeps  a  cow  in  action  longer,  too. 
( More  years)  With  Beacon  you  can  depend  on  their 
complete  mineral  needs  and  a  balanced  protein. 

"We  also  use  Beacon  Dairy  Breeder  Pellets,  and 
Sodium  Propionate  Mixture  for  control  of  Ketosis.” 
(Acetonemia)  Write  for  full  information. 

Beacon  can  help  you  beat  the  price  squeeze  with 
a  program  made  for  high  production  at  low  cost  per 
100  lbs.  of  milk.  Just  drop  a  post  card  and  say, 
"Have  the  Beacon  man  call.” 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  CAYUGA  2,  N.  Y.  -  YORK,  PENNA.  -  LAUREL,  DEL.  -  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


August  21,  1954 
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Get  ready  for 

Greater  Profits 


®issf 

Next  year 
and  every  year  can 
be  more  profitable  with  a 
Marietta.  Actual  farm  records 
show  up  to  50%  savings 
on  feed  alone  ...  in  many 
cases  a  Marietta  silo  has 
paid  for  itself  in  one  year 
through  increased  feeding 
efficiency.  With  the  same  land 
.  .  .  and  no  more  work, 
you  can  feed  one-third  more 
cattle.  Plan  now  for  greater 
farm  income  with  a  durable 
Marietta  concrete  silo 
.  .  .  the  finest  silo  in  the  field. 

of  the  Many  Reasons  why 
a  MARIETTA  is  Better! 

i  Marietta’s  exclusive  refrigerator 
type  redwood  doors  swing  in  and 

-  of  the  way  for  easier  feeding. 

Strong  double  bracing  of  doors  forms 
convenient,  safe  ladder  .  .  .  one  piece 
solid  concrete  frames  fit  tight  to  keep 
out  air  and  eliminate  spoilage.  Write 
today  to  Bob  Barker. 


out 


Be  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OITICCS 

Roe*  Road  at  Pulaski  Hwy„ 
Baltimore  21,  Md. 

Box  5192,  Charlotte  6,  N.C. 
Hollywood,  Fla. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Nashville,  Team 


Insist  on  an 
WINDROW  PICK-UP  because 


Mo  other  pick-up  can  match  its  record 
of  success!  In  a  highly  competitive 
market,  the  Innes  Pick-Up  continues  to 
lead  through  sheer,  all-around  merit. 

This  precision  -  engineered  pick-up 
gets  in  as  close  to  100%  of  your  crop 
as  is  humanly  possible.  It  will  not 
wrap  or  clog.  One  man  can  easily 
attach  it  —  no  need  to  remove  sickle 
guards.  Built  to  last.  Easy  to  main¬ 
tain.  Gives  you  your  money's  worth 
in  every  way.  Over  100  models  to 
fit  most  combines  and  conditions. 


INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 


OUR  SERVICE  PLEDGE 

There  is  no  better  service  anywhere. 

•Ever  since  the  original  Innes  Pick- 
Up  was  patented  30  years  ago,  Innes 
Company  has  spent  every  working 
day  developing  superior  windrow¬ 
harvesting  equipment.  It's  their  spe¬ 
cialty  and  they  claim  to  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else. 

Innes  Company  takes  pride  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  service  year  after  year 
to  everyone  they  deal  with. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
describing  all  Innes  equipment  for 
better  windrow  harvesting. 


INNES  INNES  ipNES  INNES  INNES 


INNES  PRODUCTS  IN  THIS 
AREA  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

LOEGLER  &  LADD 

93-196  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  N.  Y 


J 


IIMINES  INNES  INNES  INNES  INNES 
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Sheep  on  Northeast  Farms 


(Continued  from  Page  516) 
commercial  ewe  flock  program,  spoil 
sored  by  the  State  extension  service, 
were:  R.  E.  Crider,  Wapakoneta, 
Auglaize  County;  Russell  Dorn,  South 
Solon;  and  Robert  Hunter,  South 
Charleston,  both  of  Madison  County. 
In  this  project,  records  are  kept  and 
each  flock  is  graded  by  a  station 
worker  on  a  basis  tha.t  allows  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  75  points  for  the  average 
gross  return  per  ewe,  with  15  possi¬ 
ble  points  for  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  practices  and  10  points  for 
manner  and  accuracy  of  keeping 
records.  Six  ewes  are  considered  as 
being  an  animal  unit,  equivalent  to 
one  dairy  cow. 

Crider  won  first  with  an  average 
gross  return  per  animal  unit  of 
$230.94,  or  an  average  of  $38.49  from 
the  sale  of  lambs  and  wool  from  each 
ewe  bred  to  a  ram.  This  excellent 
flock  of  western  white-faced  ewes 
crossed  with  Columbia  rams  has  a 
three-year  average  of  151  lambs 
raised  per  100  ewes  and  150  pounds  of 
liveweight  lamb  and  12.6  pounds  of 
wool  marketed  per  ewe.  Crider  starts 
feeding  a  grain  mixture  to  his  ewes 
about  six  weeks  before  the  first  ewe 
is  due  to  lamb;  the  grain  feeding  is 
continued  until  the  ewes  and  their 
lambs  are  turned  onto  pasture  in  the 
Spring.  The  pasture  consists  of  a 


program  was  128  lambs  raised  per 
100  ewes,  with  114  pounds  of  lamb 
and  10  pounds  of  wool  mai’keted  per 
ewe.  This  compares  with  a  State 
average  of  94  lambs  per  100  ewes 
and  eight  and.  four-tenths  pounds  of 
wool  marketed  per  ewe.  New  York 
State  sheep  producers  for  the  past 
two  years  have  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  a  100  per  cent  lamb  crop,  but 
the  average  weight  of  fleece  per  ewe 
has  been  only  about  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  wool.  For  the  entire 
United  States,  the  lamb  crop  averages 
around  88  per  cent,  and  the  average 
shorn  fleece  weight  per  ewe  about 
eight  and  one-quarter  pounds. 

Silent  Saboteurs 

Internal  parasites,  especially  the 
sheep  stomach  worm,  are  the  silent 
saboteurs  of  the  sheep  industry.  Seri¬ 
ous  as  the  dog  menace  is,  these  ever¬ 
present  enemies  of  sheep  cause  even 
greater  annual  loss.  Frequent  pasture 
rotation,  combined  with  proper  medi¬ 
cation,  will  largely  control  and  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  this  hazard  of  sheep 
husbandry. 

Based  on  numerous  field  tests,  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  recommends 
the  use  of  the  drug,  phenothiazine, 
for  treating  and  preventing  internal 
parasites  in  sheep.  It  is  recommended 
that  phenothiazine  be  used  late  in 


Good  fleshing  condition  for  the  ewes  at  lambing  time  assures  a  heavy  milk 
flow  and  consequent  rapid  and  economical  gains  for  the  lambs.  This  nicely 
conditioned  Southdown  and  her  well-groion  lamb  are  owned  by  Dwight 
Miller  and  Son  (Jr.),  Dummerston,  Vermont. 


ladino-timothy  mixture.  The  flock  is 
regularly  rotated  every  few  weeks, 
so  that  the  areas  are  kept  relatively 
short  and,  consequently,  more  nu¬ 
tritious  and  palatable.  Internal  para¬ 
sites  are  largely  controlled  by  this 
system  of  rotational  grazing.  As  an 
additional  preventive  against  stom¬ 
ach  worms  and  internal  parasites, 
the  ewes  and  rams  are  treated  with 
phenothiazine  each  Spring  before 
being  turned  on  pasture,  and  they 
receive  additional  treatments  every 
60  days  throughout  the  grazing  sea¬ 
son.  After  being  brought  into  winter 
quarters,  the  flock  is  again  treated 
with  phenothiazine.  The  lambs  are 
treated  when  they  are  two  months 
old  and,  after  that,  every  30  days. 

The  flock  of  Shropshire  grade  ewes 
bred  to  Shropshire  and  Southdown 
rams,  owned  by  Dorn,  had  an  ani¬ 
mal  unit  return  of  $207.72,  or  a  gross 
return  of  $34.62  per  ewe.  He  raised 
159  lambs  per  100  ewes  and  marketed 
138  pounds  of  lamb  and  10.2  pounds 
of  wool  per  ewe.  He  puts  his  ex¬ 
cellent  flock  on  alfalfa-ladino-timothy 
pasture  around  the  first  of  May  and 
1  moves  them  to  new  pasture  areas 
on  June  1  and  again  on  July  1.  He 
keeps  them  wormed  and  attends  to 
all  needed  details  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Hunter  flock  of  good  western 
black-faced  ewes  bred  to  Southdown 
and  Shropshire  rams  raised  144 
lambs  per  100  ewes  and  he  marketed 
125  pounds  of  lamb  and  eight  and 
six-tenths  pounds  of  wool  per  ewe. 
Hunter’s  return  per  animal  unit  was 
$193.62,  or  $32.27  per  ewe. 

The  average  return  from  all  of 
the  flocks  in  the  Ohio  commercial 


the  Fall,  preferably  as  a  drench  ad¬ 
ministered  to  all  of  the  sheep  in  the 
farm  flock.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  the  sheep  be  drenched  again 
with  phenothiazine  about  two  weeks 
after  the  ewes  have  lambed. 

The  lambs  should  be  kept  under 
observation  and  if  any  symptoms  of 
internal  parasitism,  such  as  unthrifti¬ 
ness  and  pale  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  eyelids,  are  noted, 
they  should  be  drenched.  The  best 
time  for  drenching  the  lambs  with 
phenothiazine  is  when  they  are  from 
three  to  four  months  old.  If  the 
lambs  appear  to  be  infested,  they 
should  be  drenched  again  in  30  days 
and  this  repeated  in  a  month,  if 
necessary.  If  any  of  the  sheep  or 
lambs  die  without  apparent  cause, 
it  is  well  to  suspect  internal  para¬ 
sites.  In  such  cases,  call  a  veterin¬ 
arian  and  have  him  make  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  animals 
to  establish  the  cause  of  death.  In 
many  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
the  death-dealing  agent  has  been  the 
arch  enemy  of  sheep  —  the  sheep 
stomach  worm.  If  the  administration 
of  phenothiazine  makes  the  urine 
stain  the  wool  red  around  the  dock, 
do  not  be  disturbed;  it  is  of  no 
significance  and  will  soon  disappear. 

Phenothiazine  preparations  can  be 
obtained  either  from  the  local  drug¬ 
gist  or  through  a  veterinarian.  It  is 
best  to  follow  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  different  forms  vary  in  their 
strength.  Allowing  the  flock  to  have 
constant  access  to  a  mixture  of  nine 
parts  salt  and  one  part  phenothiazine 
has  been  found  to  be  of  benefit  in 
preventing  and  controlling  internal 
parasites  of  sheep. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE 
BEEN  LOOKING  FOR! 


Complete  protection  plus  UNLIMITED 
VISION!  Stop  by  your  dealer  and  see 
the  Genuine  HEAT-HOUSER  with 
VU!  Tested  and  approved  the  NEW 
DELUXE  HEAT-HOUSER  offers  pro¬ 
tection  for  you  and  your  tractor.  SEE 
YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR 
FREE  LITERATURE.  THERE  IS  NO 
OBLIGATION! 

GATH  &  HERMES 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


YOU  CAN  FILE 

0REG0N®CHIPPER  CHAIN 


One  big  reason  why  genu¬ 
ine  OREGON  ChipperChain 
leads  Ihe  field  is’’YOU  CAN 
FILE  IT!"  With  a  little  practice,  any  chain 
saw  operator  soon  learns  to  file  his  ORE¬ 
GON  Chipper  Chain  quickly,  correctly,  eas¬ 
ily.  OREGON®-fZ£  your  chain  saw  now  . . . 
for  fast  cutting,  fast  filing.  .  .  .  There's  an 
OREGON  Chipper  Chain  for  your  make  of 
saw.  _ SEE  YOUR 

CHAIN  SAW 
DEALER 


COPYRIGHT  1954  pY 
OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP. 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  1  7th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore.  ■ 


It’s  a 
YETTER! 


Compare  with  any  other  .  .  .  here’s  everything  you 
want,  including  LOW  PRICE  —  only  $139.50  (plus 
freight).  Mows  fence  rows,  fields,  and  grass  .  .  • 
heavily  reinforced  blade  cuts  21”  swath  . . .  powered 
by  dependable  3HP  engine.  SELF-PROPELLED 
UNIT  (available  at  extra  cost)  has  positive  traction 
Chain  drive  — CANNOT  SLIP  IN  WET  GRASS. 


YETTER 

ISC  COULTER  JOINTER^ 
lakes  your  plow  pull  up  to} 

0%  easier  .  .  .  speeds  up 
lowing  .  .  .  puts  more  of 
our  tractor  power  to  work, 
licing  action  cuts  and 
overs  trash  .  .  .  gives  you 
leaner  plowing.  Thousands 
n  use.  WRITE  FOR 
ACTS. 

ETTER  IVIFG.  CO.,  319  Main  St.,  Colchester.  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.NaylorCo.. Morris  ll.N.Y. 


SAVE  30%  o*  ROTARY 
TRACTORS 

Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H  P  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 


I  WITH 

Severs M0WS 

«MJL$  •  MUICW3 
ClAC  P0WIR  GENERATOR 
.PLOWS  SNOW  •  SPRATS 
WrUTS  WQOO  *  SCYTHtS1 
ROLLER  • 


Absolute  factory  ^uarante**  Act  now.  Write  for  information 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  ,N.  •> 


DEPT.  F 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Enlarged  Coffee  Born  a£ 

1954  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

A  large  addition  to  the  cattle  barn 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  will  pro¬ 
vide  adequate,  permanent  facilities 
for  all  entries  at  this  year's  show. 
Construction  on  the  new  part  was 
started  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
will  be  completed  this  month. 

According  to  Harold  L.  Creal, 
State  Fair  Director,  the  new  building 
will  provide  space  for  300  additional 
stalls.  This  will  provide  permanent 
facilities  for  housing  all  entries  in 
the  Cattle  Department  at  the  1954 
Fair  which  opens  September  4.  A 
total  of  1,200  animals  can  be  housed 
under  one  roof  when  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  become  available  this  Summer. 

During  recent  years  many  recom¬ 
mendations  were  received,  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  cattle  building,  from  breed 
assoociations  and  many  other  farm 
groups.  A  committee,  with  Ed  Keane 
as  chairman,  representing  all  breeds 
through  the  New-  York  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Assn.,  made  recommen¬ 
dations  for  this  additional  housing 
and  assisted  with  the  final  plans.  The 
structure  to  be  added  will  match  the 
present  architecture  and  will  mea¬ 
sure  362  feet  by  67  feet.  It  will  occu¬ 
py  the  space  formerly  used  for  breed 
headquarters  including  the  Jersey, 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  buildings. 

A  sweep  of  windows  on  the  entire 
length  of  the  14-foot  high  buildings 
will  provide  abundant  light,  and  me¬ 
chanical  ventilators  on  the  roof  will 
be  actuated  by  thermostats  to  main¬ 
tain  an  even  temperature.  Support¬ 
ing  columns  will  be  placed  in  the 
four  lines  of  stanchions  to  allow  com¬ 


pletely  open  aisle  space.  The  divid¬ 
ing  wall  on  the  previous  building 
will  be  removed  so  the  entire  cattle 
exhibit  will  be  in  the  same  barn 
under  one  roof.  A  concrete  ramp  at 
both  ends  of  each  aisle  will  permit 
easy  access  to  the  area  and  to  the 
Coliseum  for  cattle  judging. 

The  new  additional  building  is 
very  appropriate  for  the  cattle  show 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  The 
Holstein  show  has  been  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
four  consecutive  years.  The  other 
breeds  also  have  some  of  the  best 
in  this  country. 

The  Beef  Cattle  Show  at  Syracuse 
attracts  the  leading  exhibitors  in 
New  York  State  and  some  of  the 
best  in  other  States.  Quality  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  in  this  attractive  show. 

Participation  of  county  herds, 
which  provides  the  opportunity  for 
every  dairyman  in  New  York  to  be 
represented  at  the  show  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  regardless  of  whether  he  has 
one  or  a  dozen  outstanding  individ¬ 
uals,  is  what  makes  the  New  York 
show  great.  This  provides  the  means 
for  more  practical  dairymen  to  com¬ 
pete.  There  is  more  participation  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  by  men 
who  make  their  entire  living  from 
milking  cows  than  any  other  show 
in  the  United  States.  This  can  be 
made  possible  only  by  cooperative 
showing  in  county  or  district  groups. 

Myron  Lacy,  Sam  Slack  and  George 
Trimberger  from  Cornell  will  again 
be  on  hand  to  assist  the  exhibitors 
with  the  1954  cattle  show.  With 
additional  housing  space  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  advance  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  all  breeders,  both  large  and 
small.  G.  w  T_ 


The  cattle  barn  addition  at  the  Neiv  York  State  Fair  will  be  ready  to  house 
animals  at  this  year’s  show.  It  measures  362  by  67  feet  and  will  provide 
space  for  300  animals.  Joined  with  the  present  barn,  under  a  single  roof,  the 
entire  building  will  house  about  1,200  head  of  cattle. 


Every  Farm  Has  Its  Dog 

(Continued  from  Page  507) 

Good  feeding  practices  and  ade¬ 
quate  daily  exercise  will  do  much  to 
keep  any  dog  healthy  and  thrifty. 
Despite  the  best  care,  though,  dogs 
d°  fall  victim  to  disease.  Some  of 
the  ailments  most  common  are  dis¬ 
temper,  infectious  hepatitis,  worms, 
tabies  and  diseases  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
ears,  skin  and  digestive  tract.  Dis¬ 
temper,  worms  and  mange  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  widespread  and 
troublesome  of  the  afflictions.  Exter- 
nal  parasites  like  fleas  and  lice  have 
to  be  combatted;  and  an  occasional 
treatment  for  worms  may  be  need¬ 
ed.  Rabies  is  best  controlled  by  im¬ 
munizing  through  vaccination  with  a 
good  anti-rabies  vaccine.  Constipa¬ 
tion  and  indigestion  are  frequently 
troublesome,  especially  in  old  dogs. 

The  infectious  diseases  most  com¬ 
monly  fatal  to  dogs,  particularly  to 
>°ung  dogs,  are  distemper  and  in¬ 
fectious  hepatitis.  The  viruses  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  diseases  are  easi¬ 
ly  carried  from  place  to  place  by 
mes,  persons  or  by  the  sick  dogs, 
the  diseases  may  be  transmitted 
through  saliva  on  feeding  pans,  or 
from  the  urine  of  dogs  that  are  re- 
c°vering  from  the  ailments.  One 
!emedy  is  to  immunize  by  vaccin- 
ati°n,  preferably  at  an  early  age,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  weaning.  This 
ls  o  job  for  the  veterinarian. 


Dogs  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  infestations  of  stomach  and  in¬ 
testinal  worms.  Whether  they  are 
hookworms,  intestinal  round  worms, 
whipworms  or  tapeworms,  internal 
parasites  can  soon  undermine  the 
health  of  any  dog.  Nevertheless, 
periodic  worming  should  never  be 
done.  Since  each  type  of  work  re¬ 
quires  a  different  drug  for  its  re¬ 
moval  and  the  worm  types  can  be 
determined  only  by  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination,  treatment  should  be  given 
only  when  needed,  and  then  only  by 
a  veterinarian. 

Some  dog  owners  give  their  dogs 
carbon-tetrachloride  for  worms;  this 
drug  is  supposed  to  be  effective  in 
removing  all  forms  of  the  internal 
parasites.  The  proper  dosage  is  two 
minims  of  the  drug  for  each  pound 
the  dog  weighs.  A  relatively  new 
treatment  for  worms  in  dogs  is 
known  by  the  somewhat  formidable 
name  of  cliethylcarbamazine.  The 
close  is  three  mg.  per  pound  of  body 
weight  three  times  a  day  for  four 
days,  then  10  mg.  three  times  a  day 
for  21  days. 

Dogs  are  our  best  friends.  They 
deserve  our  kindest  affection.  When 
treated  rightly,  they  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  trustful,  loyal  companions.  It 
has  been  truly  said:  “The  one  ab¬ 
solutely  unselfish  friend  that  a  man 
can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the 
one  that  never  proves  ungrateful  or 
treacherous,  is  his  dog.” 


AuSust  21,  1954 


You  are,  when  you  own  a  Badger  Farm- 
Engineered  Barn  Cleaner.  It’s  the  easy  way  to 
turn  hours  of  barn  time  into  extra  income  hours. 
That’s  why  you’ll  find  Badger  Barn  Cleaners  on 
more  and  more  dairy  farms,  large  and  small. 
From  Coast  to  Coast,  Badger  is  the  choice  of 


cost-conscious  dairymen  who 
demand  the  greatest  value — 
long  life,  low  maintenance, 
and  trouble-free  performance. 


A A  RAi  -  ENGINEERED 

|ampeaner 


Better  ACT  NOW!  Don’t  get  caught  in  the 
last  minute  rush  to  beat  the  cows  in  from 
pasture!  Your  nearby  Badger  Specialist  can 
give  you  prompt  attention  now,  lay  out  a  plan 
to  fit  your  barn  and  get  all  set  for  an  easy  winter. 


k 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


BADGER  LEADERSHIP  ANB  SPECIALIZATION 
give  you  the  best — save  you  the  most! 

•  Badger  is  ENGINEERED  by  barn 
cleaner  specialists — in  the  heart  of  America’s 
Dairyland,  in  co-operation  with  hundreds 
of  practical  dairymen,  right  on  the  farm. 

•  Badger  is  BUILT  by  barn  cleaner  spe¬ 
cialists — by  America’s  leading  independent 
barn  cleaner  manufacturer. 

•  Badger  is  REPRESENTED  by  barn 
cleaner  specialists — by  men  qualified  to  lay 
out,  install  and  service  Badger  Barn  Cleaners. 

AT  YOUR  STATE  FAIR... 

Talk  with  a  Badger  Specialist  !  Find 
out  about  new  Badger  features,  and 
new  Badger  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 
Dept.  BH-21  0,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  . . . 


□  Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  | 

herd  of . . .  cows. 

□  Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so 

I  can  ask  him  about  new  Badger  features  I 
and  new  Badger  Easy  Payment  Plcn. 

Name .  i 

Address . i 

Town.  .  . . State . 

THERE’S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  FARM  !  1 

- j 


STONE 


Economy  Priced 

ELEVATOR 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


for 

BALES 
CORN 
GRAIN 
BEANS ! 


only  $26  9 

24  FEET 


WRITE  or  PHONE 


STONE  Welding  &  Machine  Works 

HONEOYE,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  HONEOYE  433 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


SKIN  NEED  HELP? 


“  TURN  TO  EBUROL 


A  SCIENTIFIC  OINTMENT 
HOLD  USE.  EBUROL  HAS 
SOOTHING  AND  HEALING 
ON  BURNS,  SUPERFICIAL 
SECT  BITES,  SUNBURN. 
HANDS  AND  MANY  OTHER 
IRRITATIONS. 


FOR  HOUSE- 
EXCELLENT 
PROPERTI  ES 
WOUNDS.  IN- 
ROUGHENED 
MINOR  SKIN 


*  Used  in  Medical  Profession  15  Years 

SEND  TODAY1  ONLY  8100  (Postpaid  USA) 
JErais  ivuhi  •  por  a  Generous  2  02.  Jar 

If  Not  Satisfied,  Your  Money  Returned 

Bischoff  Chemical  Corp.  Box  12.  Ivoryion,  Conn. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS,  CELLARS.  C Vi°'<  ‘amou!  pumps  28CIG 
GPH  420  GPH  at  75  high  o:  1600  Gf>!  item  25  well.  Stuidy. 
rustproof  Alley  Metal  Si«  B.ade  '~oe>!e'  Uses  any  V*  to  V? 
H.P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  O'  cop  Fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Sr c  L reck.  Mc-uey  *005 
Order,  or  C  O  D  ,  _  Q  ,W|)S 

IRRIGATE,  FILL  TANKS.  DRAW  WElL  Vii’[R  Heavy  duty  *8  Pumps 

70C0  GPH.  1000  GPH  75'  high  —  5000  GPH  fiom  25  welt.  Rus: 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller  1  *nief—  V  outlet.  Stanard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  gjaia'-rte  Send  check.  J  t  t  95 
Money  Order,  or  C.0.0.  .  .  .  {  g  mos 

Free  Catalogue  -  Gear  Pumps  -  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps 


f  MOORE  MANUFACTURING^  CO. 

T  3  W'  E  0  £  *  8  O  R  O  3 1 A  N  l  W  -  i'i  R  -S  E  Y 


WU^iVII  I  VS  I 

FREE 

demonstration 


SAFELY 

U.S.D.A.,  approved 
for  dairy  use 


Costs  "Ztc  per  cow 
per  application 

QUICKLY 

Treats  a  40- cow 
barn  in  ]  minute 


VIRGINIA  SMELTING  CO. 

WEST  NORFOLK.  V A. 
LETHALAIRE  DIVISION— DEPT. 
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NAME, 


ROAD,  ROUTE  OR 
R.D.  NUMBER 


-STATE_ 
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Get  ALL  the  Corn  You  Grow 
Get  TOP  PRICE  for  Every  Ear 

You  can’t  make  money  running  a  Rat  Ranch!  These 
slimy  creatures  eat  up  your  profits  and  pollute  the  com 
they  don't  eat!  Get  rid  of  rat-breeding,  corn-spoiling  open 
cribs  right  now!  ,  „ 

With  the  amazing,  new,  rat -proof  Harvest-Hoarder  you 
can  pick  your  corn  when  it’s  mature  — dry  it  down  to  safe 
and  proper  moisture  content  in  your  Harvest-Hoarder.  No 
more  waiting  for  the  weather!  You  clear  your  fields  weeks 
earlier.  No  more  mold  or  spoilage!  Corn  dried  in  the 
Harvest-Hoarder  will  not  mold  or  spoil.  You  get  top  price 
for  every  ear.  No  more  rats,  either!  You  get  all  the  corn 
you  grow,  10%  to  15%  more  corn,  because  none  is  con¬ 
verted  into  heat,  which  happens  when  corn  is  over-moist. 

Build  It  Yourself  for  This  Year 

The  Harvest-Hoarder  has  corrugated  steel  side-walls,  scien¬ 
tifically  perforated  for  ideal  air  circulation  and  to  keep  rats 
and  other  vermin  OUT!  Fast,  thorough  drying  is  guaranteed 
with  the  center  air  tube,  illustrated  at  right.  The  adjustable 
ventilator  at  top  is  storm-proof. 

You  build  the  Harvest-Hoarder  yourself  in  your  spare 
time.  Everything  you  need,  down  to  nuts  and  bolts,  is  fur¬ 
nished  pre-fitted  for  quick  and  easy  erection.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  lay  a  foundation.  Our  exclusive  sub-surface  founda¬ 
tion  ring  anchors  the  building  securely  and  is  rat-proof. 

_  Li  EDCCI  In  spite  of  its  low,  Low  Price, 

Mere  S  MOW— rsvcc  .  don't  confuse  the  amazing  new 
Harvest -Hoarder  with  ruinous  open  cribs!  There’s  nothing 
“  temporary”  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder— it’s  Steel-Bilt  like 
a  sky-scraper  to  last  a  lifetime.  Heavily  galvanized  so  it 
won't  rust. 

The  Harvest-Hoarder  actually  pays  for  itself  with  just  two 
or  three  crops.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money,  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  rats,  and  if  you  want  to  get  all  the  corn 
you  grow,  and  get  top  prices  for  it,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  all  about  the  Harvest-Hoarder  now  before  it’s 
too  late! 


SSSSESs 


Harvest-Hoarder 

CORN  CRIB  and  DRIER 


SEND  TODAY!' 


GET  FREE  DETAILS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 

No  need  to  write  a  letter  or  anything 
—just  put  your  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  a  post  card  and  mail  to: 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1812  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete 
Silo  line.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent, 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


Cutting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  1 
use.  Save  your  back  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  - “““ ““ ““,™ “ 

$2  95  up_ 

^VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  58,  PA? 


J  „  ^ 


DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

BURNS  THE  LARGEST 
CHUNKS 
FLOWING  HEAT 
ECONOMICAL 

Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge,  or  school.  Steady, 
even  heat. 

Write  tor  full  information. 


Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. 

HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

1 2"  x  1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00:  100,  $8.00. 
Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  5!  Lenox  St..  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


AN  EASY  II  !  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period, 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 


Name 


R,  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


Mechanical  Poultry  Feeders 


Today’s  poultrymen  are  always  on 
the  alert  for  modern  ideas  and 
modern  equipment — products  of  the 
machine  age,  and  so  desire  the  more 
profitable  advantages  of  assembly¬ 
line  feeding  methods,  and  the  strides 
that  modern  science  has  made  toward 
full,  proper  nutrition  and  quick, 
marketable  growth.  Because  mechan¬ 
ical  feeders  are  labor  savers,  they 
are  constantly  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity. 

In  addition  to  delivering  a  fully- 
balanced  feed  ration  to  every  single 
bird,  in  any  direction  and  on  any 
level,  the  modern  mechanical  feeder 
pi’otects  the  feed  from  contamination 
when  delivered  from  one  level  or 
one  poultry  house  to  another.  It  also 
saves  the  birds  from  injury  or 
casualty  that  comes  from  exposed  or 
moving  parts. 

The  steel  hopper  of  450  pounds 
capacity  (which  can  be  installed  out¬ 
side  the  feed  area)  has  a  positive 
agitation  thereby  preventing  a  bridg¬ 
ing  of  feed  and  insuring  a  continuous 
uniform  flow  to  conveyor  linkage. 
Also,  an  adjustable  feed  flow  control 
is  incorporated  to  raise  or  lower  the 
rate  of  feed  flow  into  the  conveyor 
linkage.  The  V-bottom  section  of  the 
hopper  allows  either  grain,  mash  or 
pellets  to  drop  into  the  conveyor, 
thus  starting  the  balanced  feed 
ration  to  all  birds  which  the  feeder 
may  serve,  with  no  chance  of  one  or 
several  birds  nearest  hopper  grab¬ 
bing  the  “goodies.” 

The  conveyor  linkage — a  series  of 
universal  joints  and  paralleled 
round  steel  discs  set  at  three-inch 
intervals — carries  the  feed  through  a 
steel  tube  built  into  and  just  above 
the  trough  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  per 
minute,  dispensing  into  the  length 
of  the  trough  four  pounds  of  feed 
per  minute.  As  many  as  10,000  broil¬ 


ers,  or  6,000  hens  —  from  brooder 
through  all  growing  stages — can  be 
fed  with  this  M.  I.  (maximum  in¬ 
take)  mechanical  feeder.  Feed  drops 
from  the  tube  and  conveyor  linkage 
into  the  trough  through  a  slot  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  and  only  fills  the 
trough  to  a  certain  gravity  controlled 
level.  There  is  no  trough  overflow. 
Continuous  replenishment  is  ac¬ 
complished  after  the  birds  have 
eaten  sufficient  to  reduce  the  supply 
down  below  the  established  level. 
The  cycle  is  constantly  repeated  as 
long  as  the  mechanical  feeder  is  in 
motion.  Only  fresh,  clean  feed  is  dis¬ 
pensed  as  the  conveyor  cannot  pick 
up  any  of  the  feed  already  exposed 
for  consumption.  The  exposed  feed 
does  not  become  stale,  for  the  birds 
must  eat  before  any  additional  feed 
is  lowered  through  the  slot.  Each 
foot  of  trough  will  feed  14  broilers 
or  eight  hens,  with  little  or  no  feed 
wasted.  Wire  grids  in  sections  of 
five  feet  and  reels  of  the  same 
lengths  placed  within  and  above  the 
trough  keep  birds  from  billing  and 
roosting.  The  feed  trough  height  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  the 
size  of  the  birds  and,  with  the  con¬ 
veyor  linkage  and  all  other  moving 
parts  being  fully  enclosed,  feathers, 
litter  and  gravel  cannot  cause  any 
mechanical  jam-ups. 

As  the  conveyor  linkage  returns  to 
the  hopper,  it  is  guided  through  a 
self-aligning  idler  which  maintains 
equal  tension  throughout  the  entire 
system.  In  the  event  of  linkage  be¬ 
coming  too  tight  or  too  slack,  an 
automatic  safety  switch  stops  the 
conveyor.  Should  a  nail,  stone  or 
other  foreign  object  get  into  the 
hopper  and  thus  overload  the  motor, 
a  shear  pin  will  break  instantly,  stop¬ 
ping  the  conveyor.  Easy  access  to  all 
moving  parts  is  an  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture. 


Oakes  Mfg.  Co.,  Tipton,  Ind. 

This  poultry  feeder  delivers  feed  in  any  direction  and  on  any  level.  Here 
30,000  White  Rock  broilers,  with  14  birds  to  every  foot  of  feeder  trough,  are 
fed  efficiently  at  a  low  labor  cost.  The  plump  broilers  are  owned  by  Daniel 
Streeter ,  W illiamsville ,  N.  Y.,  shoivn  with  his  small  son,  Daniel,  Jr.  (4), 
at  the  intake  of  his  mechanical  feeder. 


At  Poultrymen 9s  Get-Together 


Approximately  500  commercial  egg 
producers,  broiler  growers  and 
turkey  raisers  participated  in  the 
two-day  program  of  the  Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together,  held  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  last  month. 

Dean  W.  I.  Myers  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  discussion  of  “Prob¬ 
lems  of  Farm  Price  Support  Pro¬ 
gram.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  sales 
on  one  farm  are  often  the  costs  of 
another  farm,  and  that  we  do  not 
have  a  single  agricultural  problem 
but  many  separate  problems,  and  the 
solution  for  one  farm  is  often  a  new 
problem  for  a  second  farm.  Dean 
Myers  complimented  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  for  not  seeking  support  prices 
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and  pointed  out  that  there  has  been 
an  overemphasis  on  price  supports, 
and  that  consumers  have  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  effect  of  supports  on 
the  cost  of  various  items  in  the  store. 

Alex  Gordeuk,  editor  of  Broiler 
Growing  and  Turkey  World,  empha¬ 
sized  the  fact  that  a  particular  flock 
may  be  able  to  do  very  well  when 
one,  or  even  two,  stress  factors  are 
present  but  that,  when  we  attempt 
to  accumulate  too  many  stress  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  management  of  a  given 
flock,  trouble  is  likely  to  appear.  He 
urged  poultrymen  to  go  back  to 
some  of  our  basic  principles  of 
brooding  in  order  to  eliminate  as 
many  of  these  stress  factors  as  possi- 
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ble  in  modern  poultry  production. 

The  program  of  the  second  day  was 
entitled,  “Poultry  Health,”  and  Prof. 
Luginbuhl  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  first  speaker  on  this  pro¬ 
gram,  discussed  infectious  bronchitis 
and  the  vaccines  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  control  of  bronchitis. 


of  discussions  of  coccidiosis,  blue 
comb  and  hemorrhagic  disease.  Dr. 
Levine,  in  discussing  the  use  of  pre¬ 
ventive  levels  ip  the  control  of 
coccidiosis,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
many  poultrymen  have  a  false  sense 
of  security  when  they  use  a  cocci- 
diastat  and  that  frequently  we  only 


To  Get 


w! 


wp  egg  production 

Worm  Your  Chickens  with 


Prof.  Luginbuhl  gave  the  poultrymen  postpone  a  childhood  disease  to  the 
considerable  encouragement  that  adult  age  and,  in  such  instances, 
within  the  near  future  a  simpler  probably  do  more  harm  than  good. 
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NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una- 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modern  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage  ^ 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-9I,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CHICKENS  LIKE  YOU’VE 
NEVER  SEEN  BEFORE! 

FOR  MARKET  OR  YOUR  TABLE 


means  of  vaccination  would  be 
worked  out  and  proved  satisfactory. 
In  a  discussion  of  Newcastle  disease, 
Dr.  C.  I.  Angstrom  of  the  Kingston 
Diagnostic  Laboratory  emphasized 
that,  if  a  producer  has  a  satisfactory 
vaccination  program  in  operation  at 
the  present  time,  he  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  change  it.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  agreement  on  the 


Dr.  Peckham,  in  discussing  blue 
comb,  listed  a  number  of  possible 
causes,  most  of  which  have  been  dis- 
proven.  The  one  possible  cause,  on 
which  additional  evidence  is  needed 
for  a  check,  is  that  blue  comb  is 
caused  by  a  virus  organism.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  plenty  of 
water,  a  cool  and  well  ventilated 
house,  avoiding  any  stress  factors 


type  of  vaccine  to  be  used  or  the  and,  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak,  the 

use  of  molasses  or  muriate  of  potash. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  some  flocks 
respond  to  antibiotics.  Speaking  on 
hemorrhagic  disease,  Dr.  Narotsky  of 
the  East  Aurora  Poultry  Diagnostic 
Laboratory  indicated  that  he  had 
observed  92  cases  of  this  condition 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  that 
they  had  been  found  in  chicks  vary- 


Flavorixes  •  Tenderizes  •  Adds  Precious  Extra 
Weight  For  a  Fraction  Over  1c  Per  Bird 

This  golden  liquid  hormone— CAPONADE— is  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  use.  Goes  to  work  immediately,  stimu¬ 
lating  appetites  by  hormone  action  so  that  3  to  5 
weeks  after  treatment  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets 
gain  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  more  than 
untreated  birds.  They  have  that  layer  of  "finish"  fat 
under  the  skin  that  means  tenderer,  tastier  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters — plus  premium  market  prices. 
After  treatment  cockerels  begin  to  act  like 
pullets.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
,  glossy;  the  meat  juicy  and  succulent. 
CAPONADE  is  scientifically  compounded 
and  farm-proven  on  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  for  the 
VINELAND  CAPONADE  KIT.  If  he 
is  unable  to  supply  you,  please 
write  us,  giving  dealer's  name  and 
address.  No  order  will  be  filied 
without  this  dealer  information. 


time  of  vaccination,  and  that  the 
vaccination  program  for  Newcastle 
would  vary  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  depending  on  the  past  history 
of  the  disease.  The  last  speaker  on 
the  morning  program  was  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Roekel  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Van  Roekel  dis¬ 
cussed  chronic  respiratory  disease 
and  pointed  out  that  the  organism 
causing  this  disease  was  neither  a 
virus  or  a  true  bacteria,  but  in  be¬ 
tween  these  two.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  know  little  about  how 
this  disease  is  transmitted  from  flock 
to  flock,  but  did  point  out  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  rather  clear  cut  that  it 
can  be  transmitted  through  the 
hatching  egg.  He  also  felt  sure  that 
there  was  a  number  of  other  means 
of  transmission  and  that  for  this  rea¬ 
son  the  hatching  egg  flock  cannot 
always  be  incriminated. 

The  afternoon  program  consisted 


mg  from  three  to  16  weeks  in  age, 
that  17  different  strains  or  crosses 
were  involved,  and  that  these  chicks 
had  been  fed  on  13  different  rations. 

At  the  evening  barbecue,  John  V. 
B.  Rice  of  Trumansburg  was  selected 
as  the  State’s  top  poultryman,  and 
Miss  Jacklyn  Morse  of  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
was  crowned  as  4-H  poultry  queen. 
A  number  of  men  were  initiated  in¬ 
to  the  National  Good  Egg  Club,  in¬ 
cluding  Professors  Emeritus  L.  M. 
Hurd  and  H.  E.  Botsford,  and  Dr.  J. 
H.  Bruckner,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at 
Cornell  University.  D.  R.  Marble 


Care  of  Fresh  Eggs 


Complete  Kit  For  Treat¬ 
ing  100  Birds.  Includes 
Permanent  Needle  Appli¬ 
cator.  Refills  of  100  Dose 
Bottles  only  $1.25. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX  13 


■OUMOZdll  _ 

SBUte_Roc  gs 


Smc£/898“ 

LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Only  $15  per  100  (straight  run) 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
Our  entry  In  1954  Mass.  C.O.T.  contest  averaged  4.7 
lbs.  at  10  wks.  —  were  second  heaviest  entire  test  — 
4th  highest  in  all-around  quality.  These  chicks  (a 
random  sample  from  our  10,000  breeders)  art  the  same 
quality  our  customers  receive.  Order  now  for  Broilers. 
Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs  or  Market  Eggs. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Rede, 
Red- Rocks,  Barred  Rocke,  Babcock’e 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21*4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  SPRING#,  PA. 


Fresh  eggs  when  cooled  quickly 
and  kept  cool  stay  fresh  longer. 
Homemakers  and  poultrymen  who 
store  eggs  promptly  in  a  cool  moist 
place  retain  the  good  quality  that 
hens  put  into  the  eggs.  Homemakers 
should  put  eggs  in  the  refrigerator 
near  the  vegetable  storage  area  as 
soon  as  they  get  them.  A  covered 
container  keeps  eggs  from  absorbing 
other  food  flavors. 

For  the  poultryman,  tests  at  the 
Ohio  Station  show  that  it  is  best  to 
gather  eggs  at  least  three  times  a 
clay,  and  store  them  in  egg  rooms 
vineland,  new  jerset  at  55  to  60  degree  temperatures  and 

_  80  to  90  per  cent  humidity.  Poultry- 

men  and  farmers  can  sell  top  quality 
eggs,  but  if  egg  buyers,  retailers  and 
homemakers  do  not  keep  them  cool 
and  moist,  eggs  just  will  not  stay 
fresh.  Room  temperature  is  too  hot 
for  good  eggs. 

Eggs  should  always  be  packed  with 
their  large  ends  up  because  this 
helps  to  maintain  their  best  grading 
quality.  There  are  substantial  differ¬ 


ences  in  grade  yields  between  eggs 
packed  small  end  up  and  eggs  packed 
large  end  up,  according  to  compara¬ 
tive  tests  made  by  Prof.  Wade  H. 
Rice  of  the  Maryland  Station, 
College  Park.  The  interior  quality  of 
eggs,  as  determined  in  candling,  is  an 
important  factor  in  grading  for 
quality.  To  grade  “A”  or  better,  an 
egg  must  have  a  well-centered  yolk. 
In  eggs  packed  small  end  up,  the 
yolk  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  thus 
causing  the  egg  to  grade  lower  when 
it  is  candled. 

Work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  also  demon¬ 
strated  the  importance  of  packing 
eggs  large  end  up.  In  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tests,  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
packed  large  end  up  graded  “A”  or 
better,  while  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  comparable  eggs  packed  small  end 
up  graded  “B”  or  lower.  Eggs  sold 
in  quantity  usually  bring  a  better 
price  if  they  grade  “A.” 


BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
thicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


Champion  Massachusetts 


Chickens-of-Tomorrow 


It  c  moves 

All  Types  of  Tapeworms 
More  Large  Row  nclvi  orms 
And  Cecal  Worms 


( Tablets  Also  Get 
Intestinal  Capillarids) 


\  Granules 
J:  or  Tablets  For 

Flock  or 

j  Individual  Worming 


Contains 
Exclusive  Drug  Butynorate 

For  top  egg  production ,  worm  your 
chickens  with  Wormal.  Low  cost— an 
extra  egg  per  bird  pays  for  a  worming. 

Cut  losses  with  this  must  for  the 
most  eggs.  Worm  your  chickens  regu¬ 
larly  with  safe,  effective,  low  cost 
Wormal.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


Dr.  I 

■ 

Talsbury's 

“  !’M  PROUD  OF  THE  GOOD 
HARD  EGGSHELLS  I  PRODUCE 

and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!”  Why  buy  2  when 
1  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  too. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  ate  made  by 

limestone  Products  Corporeities  of  Americo 

Dept.  L-8  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  CaUile  Products 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


AWlNNIHGEgg&Broifer 
STRAIN  WEN£  CHICKS 

Winning  Leghorns,  1953  N.  Y.  State  Test  (L.  I.), 
for  number  of  eggs  laid.  Sensational  new  Silver 
Columbian  EGGcross,  brown-egg  layers.  Hybrids, 
other  new  layers.  Broiler-contest- winning  Silver  & 
j-l  I  TlljWiiifc  Golden  Broads.  New  X69  Silver  ' 

Barred:  new  HEAVY  WHITLcross. 

Other  meat  developments.  WENE  CHICK 
"111 FARMS,  Box  H -3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KELTS,  live  delivery 
fiuaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14.  30c  each;  15  to  29, 

28c  each;  30  or  more.  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
ideal  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delawara  j 


Stock  Your  Ponds.  Large  Meuth  Bass,  Blue  Gills,  & 
Catfish.  2ETTS  FISH  HAiCHERY,  Drltting,  Pa. 


These  are  carcasses  of  the  White  Rock  broilers  that  icon  Pilch  Poultry 
Farm ,  Hazardville ,  Conn.,  awards  for  the  best  all-around,  heaviest,  and  best 
type  entries  at  the  recent  Massachusetts  Chicken-of  Tomorrow  contest. 
When  dressed  out  at  10  weeks  of  age,  the  birds  averaged  four  pounds,  eight 
ounces  in  loeight.  The  heaviest  bird  weighed  six  and  a  quarter  pounds  alive. 
The  birds  ate  2.67  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of  weight  they  gained. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  IINGGMAR.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WHAT  A  STORMPROOF  ROOF 
CAN  SAY  ABOUT  YOUR  FARM 

To  all  who  see  them,  farm  buildings  trim  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roofing  reflect  a 
picture  of  successful  farming.  Suggesting  that 
here  lives  a  modern  farmer,  with  pride  in  good 
housekeeping  and  an  eye  for  thrift. 

And  to  the  farmer  who  uses  it,  Stormproof 
roofing  means  a  sturdy  roof  he  can  put  on 
easily,  then  forget.  Stormproof’s  tight  zinc 
coating  combats  corrosion.  Its  special  design 
makes  it  cling  to  the  roof  through  howling 
storms,  and  stops  moisture  from  siphoning  its 
way  inside. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Stormproof  galvanized 
roofing.  And  when  you  talk  price,  get  set  for  a 
pleasant  surprise,  for  Stormproof  is  as  low  in 
cost  as  any  high-quality  roofing  material  you’ll 
find.  If  building  or  repairing  is  in  your  plans, 
see  your  dealer  on  the  next  trip  to  town. 


S7VP/MPPOOP 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


Stiff  ridges  along  side-lap  provide 
etnple  nailing  surface,  tight  joints. 
Double  drains  carry  off  moisture. 


Three  cross-ribs  at  bottom  of  each 
Stormproof  sheet  make  fight  fit  with 
next  sheet,  prevent  end-siphoning. 


It's  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  installation, 
t's  the  DIAMOND  JR.,  a 
full  30,000  grain,  _  high 
quality  water  softener. 
AAade  and  guaranteed  by 
one  of  the  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  water  treat¬ 
ing  equipment.  Here's  your 
opportunity  to  have  plenty 
of  soft  water  in  your 
home,  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  A  nation¬ 
ally-recognized  brand  .  .  . 
backed  by  a  written  guar¬ 
antee.  For  complete  de¬ 
tails,  write  for  printed 
circular. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 


OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M  Rrg  U.3.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Right  or  left 
Side! 


FREE  FOLDER 

Shows  how  Smoker  elevators  handle 
all  crops  with  new  “Slip-On”  flights. 
Send  coupon. 


NAME . 
P.  O. 


fi.  D.  #. 


STATE 


SMOKER  ELEVATORS  .  INTERCOURSE.  PA.  *3 


Double . .  .4.95 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lacing 
adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support. 

For  men,  women,  children.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  or  double.  V/o  propay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.  a. 

PIPER  RRACE  CO-  „  .. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-84  Kansas  City  3,  IVIo. 

DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  _  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Vs  to  %  HP  motor. 

Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LA3AWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


and  Gear 


$695*4 


WANTED'  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK  ASH  TULIP.  MAPLE  -  RADIUS  100 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  home 
siding  propostion.  A  contractor  and 
a  salesman  called  on  me  with  a 
proposition  that  sounded  very  good. 

I  was  not  supposed  to  tell  any  one 
about  it,  but  for  every  prospective 
customer,  whose  name  I  gave  the 
contractor,  and  to  whom  they  were 
able  to  sell  their  siding  plan,  I  was 
to  receive  $100  until  the  work  on  my 
place  was  paid  for.  However,  they 
put  a  price  of  $680  on  the  siding  job 
for  my  house,  which  is  a  low  house 
but  quite  long.  I  thought  their  price 
was  about  twice  as  much  at  it  should 
be.  They  stressed  that  it  would  not 
cost  me  anything.  They  said  they 
picked  my  house  in  this  locality  for 
advertising  purposes  .because  it  was 
noticeable  from  the  road,  and  people 
going  by  would  be  attracted  to  it  by 
the  remarkable  change  their  work 
would  make  in  it.  Have  you  heard  of 
other  cases  that  worked  out  as  this 
is  supposed  to?  Please  let  me  know 
about  this  deal.  g.  e.  s. 

New  York 

At  the  time  this  story  came  in  an 
article  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
in  reference  to  a  similar  proposition, 
but  only  $50  was  promised.  The  story 
and  price  vary  in  all  these  cases,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same.  Be  wary  of 
such  offers.  The  price  is  too  high, 
and  in  many  cases  the  material  is 
inferior  and  does  not  stand  up.  It 
does  not  make  sense  that  such  an 
expensive  job  would  be  completely 
paid  by  commissions.  It  is  the  old 
“model  house”  scheme,  to  which  we 
have  referred  many  times.  A  con¬ 
tract  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
signed  and  any  advantage  would  be 
in  favor  of  the  concern  —  not  the 
customer.  We  urge  readers  to  in¬ 
quire  about  the  standing  of  a  con¬ 
cern  and  its  agents  before  commit¬ 
ting  themselves. 

T  am  a  member  of  a  Food  Plan. 
Recently  there  was  an  article  in  a 
Buffalo  paper  about  a  food  plan 
concern  that  is  not  putting  the  right 
weight  on  the  meats  they  sell.  I  have 
never  taken  the  time  to  weigh  my 
meat  so  am  not  sure  if  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  right  amount.  Could  you 
find  out  if  this  company  is  honest? 

New  York  n.  b. 

This  company  does  not  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  the  charge  referred  to.  It 
would  be  wise,  however,  to  weigh 
the  food  as  a  check  on  them.  How¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  repoi’ts  in  the 
Buffalo  papers  that  two  of  the  sales¬ 
men  of  the  concern  referred  to  have 
been  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
One  for  forging  a  co-signer’s  signa¬ 
ture  on  a  contract;  the  other  for  ac¬ 
cepting  $300  cash  and  failing  to  de¬ 
liver  the  contract.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  that  the  “savings” 
claims  are  highly  misrepresented 
which  may  be  the  sales  talk  used  by 
the  representatives.  While  the 
freezer  you  buy  will  no  doubt  be 
good,  the  food  you  put  into  it  will 
not  necessarily  pay  your  investments 
in  the  way  the  frozen  food  companies 
would  have  you  believe.  It  is  well 
to  pick  out  a  responsible  concern, 
and*  to  cheek  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  concern  you  plan  to  deal  with. 
Discount  the  sales  talk  until  you 
have  done  so.  Salesmen  are  after 
their  commission  and  may  be  prone 
to  exaggerate.  Reliable  concerns 
quickly  get  rid  of  such  men.  Also 
again  we  say:  Read  your  contract 
and  understand  it  before  you  sign  it. 
The  agent  will  make  another  call  if 
he  thinks  you  are  a  good  prospect,  so 
do  not  be  intrigued  by  his  statement 
that  it  is  his  last  appearance  in  your 
neighborhood. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


We  have  been  subscribers  over  25 
years  and  always  appreciate  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  The  following  is  a  new 
experience  and  you  may  be  able 
to  adjust  it.  In  September  1953  I 
sent  a  Post  Office  money  order  for 
$2.00  for  gun  accessories  to  Elston, 
Nichols  Co.,  105  No.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  So  far  I  cannot  even  get 
a  reply  from  them.  The  Post  Office 
says  the  money  order  has  been 
cashed  by  Antique  Arms  Journal,  82 
’Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  If 
I  must  let  them  get  away  with  it 
without  redress,  perhaps  my  experi¬ 
ence  will  at  least  save  some  one  else 
from  a  similar  loss  and  treatment. 
New  Jersey  a.  s.  f. 

On  investigation  we  find  that 
Elston  Nichols  Company  is  a  trade 
style  used  by  one  Alfred  Griffin,  who 
had  an  office  at  105  No.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  but  which  he  gave  up 
on  April  1st  and  left  no  forwarding 
address.  The  Elston  Nichols  Compa¬ 
ny  publish  the  Antique  Arms  Journal 
at  82  W.  Washington  St.,  which  is 
one  entrance  of  this  same  building, 
105  No.  Clark  St.,  in  which  A1 
Griffin  gave  up  his  office  on  April  1st 
as  stated  above.  What  Clark’s  connec¬ 
tion  is  with  Elston  Nichols  Company 
and  Antique  Arms  Journal  we  do 
not  know  and  have  not  been  able  to 
trace,  but  letters  to  both  adressses 
are  returned  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  stamped  “Moved,  Left  no 
Address.”  We  are  asking  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  investigate. 

Could  you  please  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Fountain 
Lawn  Memorial  Park  Association  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  We  have  five  warranty 
deeds  for  lots  in  the  Lawncrest  Sec¬ 
tion.  My  father  has  asked  this  asso¬ 
ciation  to  sell  the  plots  he  owns 
several  times  as  we  have  moved  from 
the  area;  but  to  no  avail.  If  these 
plots  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  it  would  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  My  father  is  in  his 
eightieth  year  and  a  fair  return  on 
these  plots  would  be  helpful  to  him 
at  this  time.  h.  m.  f. 

New  Jersey 

When  the  five  plots  were  pur¬ 
chased,  in  1938,  for  $625,  this  family 
understood  that  the  Association 
would  help  them  to  resell  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to  do  so.  H.  M.  F.  has  moved 
away  and  cannot  use  the  plots  and 
has  no  answer  from  the  Association. 
Others  report  similar  experiences  in 
these  Memorial  Pai’k  Associations. 
To  us  they  seem  to  be  primarily  an¬ 
other  real  estate  scheme,  and  the 
only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to 
endeavor  to  sell  the  plots  to  other 
parties  in  the  section.  Since  the 
family  bought  the  plots,  and  sup¬ 
posedly  own  them  outright,  it  may  be 
possible  to  find  some  one  who  could 
use  them  and  would  purchase  them. 

I  entered  a  contest  in  January 
which  was  advertised  on  the  radio. 
The  contestants  were  to  make  as  many 
four  letter  words  as  possible  from  a 
given  sentence.  One  dollar  was  to  be 
sent  with  each  entry.  This  was  to  pay 
for  a  6-month  subscription  to  the 
Hoedown  Magazine.  I  entered  the 
contest  and  sent  the  dollar.  I  re¬ 
ceived  March  and  April  issues  and 
have  not  received  any  since.  In  the 
April  issue  they  gave  a  list  of  win¬ 
ners  but  I  have  not  received  the 
four  additional  magazines.  Can  you 
investigate  this?  mrs.  h.  s. 

New  York 

In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  when 
the  paper  would  be  sent,  Hoedown 
advises  that  the  April  issue  was  the 
last  issue  published  and  they  are  sus¬ 
pending  for  the  Summer. 
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Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


Part  VI 

“The  means  for  achieving  good 
health  should  be  accessible  to  all. 
A  person’s  location,  occupation,  age, 
race,  creed  or  financial  status  should 
not  bar  him  from  enjoying  this  ac¬ 
cess.” 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  words  he 
used  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  very  fact 
that  medical  care  is  of  major  concern 
to  this  administration,  as  it  was  to 
the  preceding  one,  demonstrates  that 
the  people  of  the  country  are  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  realization  that  their 
health  is  their  responsibility,  and 
that  they  are  making  their  wants 
known!  Even  though  the  Truman 
and  Eisenhower  plans  differ  in  their 
methods  of  attainment,  they  both 
have  the  same  goals — better  medical 
care  for  more  people  and  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

In  this  time  of  need  it  is  both  dis¬ 
tressing  and  disappointing  to  see  so 
little  in  the  way  of  imagination  and 
leadership  coming  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association.  While  the 
people  search  for  means  to  better 
medical  care,  while  the  government 
suggests  plans  and  methods,  and 
while  some  physicians  are  actually 
trying  new  ideas  and  programs  to 
meet  the  problems,  the  American 
Medical  Association  keeps  its  head 
well  buried  in  the  sand,  raising  it 
only  occasionally  to  repeat  pet 
phrases  like  “regimentation”,  “so¬ 
cialization”,  and  urging  that  “volun¬ 
tary  health  insurance  is  the  answer.” 
This  latter  cry  sounds  fine,  especial¬ 
ly  when  its  purveyors  are  not  ques¬ 
tioned  too  closely,  but  the  American 
people  cannot  be  blamed  for  being 
distrustful  of  even  these  words  when 
they  can  well  see  the  resistance 
which  organized  medicine  raises 
against  new  ideas  within  the  volun¬ 
tary  plans  and  when  they  can  well 
remember  that  these  now  sacred  vol¬ 
untary  insurance  schemes  were  the 
targets  of  this  same  medical  oppo¬ 
sition  not  so  very  many  years  ago. 
Criticism  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  not  all  come  from 
the  general  public.  It  was  just  this 
past  June  that,  according  to  the 
Washington  Report  on  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Dr.  Robert  L.  Stearns,  at 


one  of  the  auxiliary  conferences  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  reminded  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  this  past  opposition  to 
voluntary  health  insurance  and 
questioned  medicine’s  use  of  high 
powered  public  relations.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Report  quotes  Dr.  Stearns  as 
saying  in  his  plea  for  better  doctor- 
patient  understanding:  “I  wonder  if 
we  may  not  cease  looking  for 
panaceas  in  the  form  of  legislation, 
or  lobbys,  or  commissions,  and  turn 
our  attention  back  to  ourselves.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  we  have  not  made  a  howl¬ 
ing  success  by  one  method;  is  it  not 
time  we  try  another  and  return  to 
the  basic  virtues  of  the  great  pro¬ 
fession?” 

One  of  the  basic  virtues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  medicine  has  been  its  dedication 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  its  view¬ 
point  that  in  all  medical  thinking 
the  patient  comes  first.  And  yet  one 
of  the  main  charges  laid  against 
medicine  today  is  that  it  is  losing 
this  very  attitude.  However,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  report  that  there  are 
many  men  within  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  who  are  concerned  about  the 
basic  virtues  that  Dr.  Stearns  men¬ 
tions.  In  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  patient  that  something  be  done 
about  this  medical  care  situation, 
many  physicians  have  developed  or 
encouraged  new  ideas  and  methods. 
The  Hunterdon  County  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
article  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
community  and  professional  leader¬ 
ship  working  together.  Here  medical 
men  with  forsight  and  imagination 
were  willing  to  join  in  a  medical  care 
experiment,  were  willing  to  remove 
themselves  from  stereotyped  think¬ 
ing,  and  were  not  afraid  to  step  for¬ 
ward  to  try  something  that  was  a 
little  different  and  maybe  a  little 
better.  Truly,  the  experiment  going 
on  in  Hunterdon  County  is  one  of 
the  bright  spots  on  a  rather  cloudy 
horizon. 

Another  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
professional  leadership  and  pro¬ 
fessional  concern  as  to  how  to  give 
the  patient  better  medicine  has  been 
the  growth  of  “group  practice” 
throughout  the  country.  Just  what 
group  practice  is  and  what  it  means 
we  will  consider  next. 

R.  L.  Johnson 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20o  par 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  ia 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  boa  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue.. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Rye,  New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  N,  Y. _ 

MECHANICALLY  inclined  farmer,  that  under¬ 

stands  farm  machinery  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Lood  salary,  house,  electricity  and  milk.  BOX 
«07,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WIDOWER  31,  with  children  18  months  and 

rive  years  desires  housekeeper.  Country 
home,  15  miles  north  New  York  City.  Room, 
board,  salary.  BOX  4108,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
i,°,r  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
school.  Wassaic,  New  York, _ 

GIRL  or  woman  under  45  for  housework, 

Private  room  and  bath;  no  cooking;  modern 
conveniences;  good  pay;  references  required. 
Mrs.  Harold  Sherwin,  131  E.  Main  St.,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wanted  who  needs  home  rather  than 

in  .ph  wages;  willing  worker;  chicken  farm. 
Write  Geo.  Perier,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  girl  -woman:  General  housework. 

Assist  two  children.  $35  week;  modern  home, 
t  conveniences.  Own  room.  Telephone,  write 
fe-  ?aul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Lgrt  Jervis  4-5061. _ . 

BOY  Wanted:  White  or  colored  on  modern 
dairy  farm,  can  attend  high  school;  good 
steady  job.  Write  particulars.  BOX  4200, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

R?,SIDFNT  woman  secretary  with  gumption, 
.unencumbered,  for  large  dairy  farm,  Colum- 
eir,  Gounty,  New  York.  Stenography,  payroll, 

1  a  office  work.  Driving  essential.  Excel- 
saia  working  and  living  conditions.  Good  food, 
p ‘ary  and  maintenance.  Own  room  and  bath. 
k„..  anent.  State  year  born,  telephone  num- 


HOUSEKEEPER:  35  to  40  on  large  farm  bj 
single  man.  House  all  modern;  no  barr 
work.  Would  consider  woman  with  one  oi 
two  children  who  wants  a  good  christiar 
home.  BOX  4201,  Rural  New  Y orker . 


HT  you  re  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  work; 

hardest  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition  anc 
great  difficulties;  who  wants  to  get  into  rea 
estate  on  a  dignified,  highly  ethical  basis 
and  who  can  set  a  high  goal  then  drive  him' 
self  to  it  in  spite  of  obstacles,  write  for  tes 
questions.  New  York  and  New  England  only 
sNictly  commission.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Bo? 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

WANTED :  Lady  or  (lady  with  child)  to  assis 

with  housework  in  home  of  working  mothei 
and  three  school  age  boys.  $12  weekly  plu: 
maintenance.  BOX  4206,  Rural  New  Yorker 


DOMEETIC  worker  for  family  in  New  Yorl 
City  vicinity.  Must  be  fond  of  children.  Stab 
age  and  experience.  References.  BOX  4211 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man  with  small  family  for  genera 

dairy  farm.  Excellent  working  and  livim 
conditions.  Good  wages.  Write  BOX  43 
Chester,  New  Jersey. 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  We  hav 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milkin 
machine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salar 
with  periodic  increases  for  length  of  err 
ployment.  Furnished  apartments  for  marrie 
men,  and  excellent  boarding  house  on  th 
farm  for  single  men.  Write  stating  age  an 
experience  to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc 
Franklin,  Mass.,  or  telephone  Franklin  419,  o 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mi 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  5  Vz  day  week,  famil 
*2“*  two  children;  private  room  and  bath 
New  York  suburb  Starting  salary  $110  montl 
Reply  Mrs.  L.  Abernathy,  7  Orchard  Ridg 
Road,  Chappaqua,  New  York. 


ber 


experience,  availability.  References  re¬ 


quired.  BOX  4202,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

school  girl  for  mother’s  helper.  Good 
p.iorno.  good  home  and  reasonable  wage, 
rancis  B.  Holt,  Newington,  Conn. 

August  21,  1954 


WANTED:  Able-bodied  farm  couple  for  em 
ployment  on  highly  mechanized  farm  raisin 
beef  cattle  m  Berkshire  region  of  New  Yor) 
sta,te  within  easy  reach  of  Pittsfield,  Mass 
and  Albany,  Troy  and  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Mai 
should  have  experience  with  cattle  and  witl 
modern  farm  machinery.  Attractive,  recent]' 
constructed  cottage  with  garage,  equippei 
with  electricity  and  all  up-to-date  facilities 
available  for  occupancy.  Farm  privileges,  goo< 
pay.  References  required.  F.  B.  Rives,  Twin 
brook  Farm,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y 


TEACHERS :  Year  round,  elementary,  slo\ 
children,  also  speech,  piano,  houseparents 
woodwork.  Room,  board,  salary.  City  als 
D?ookl>CnOU NlyY branch'  22  Buckingham  Road 


TEACHERS  Counsellors:  Year  round,  elemen 
tary  grades;  also  slow  children;  house 
paients,  psychologist,  director,  assistant  mana 
Boom,  board,  salary,  also  farmer  coun 
seUor.  City  also  Conn.  Country  branch.  Schoo] 
22  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  motherless  girls:  6  8  12 
plain  cooking,  cleaning,  light  laundry;  ’ow; 
quarters  in  new,  counrty  ranch  home,  Bed 
minster,  New  Jersey;  state  background,  refer 
fi+tes’  availability  and  wages  expected  in  firs 
letter.  Russell  S.  Wood,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Under  50,  permanent,  own 
room,  assist  two  children;  suburbs;  refer- 
ences.  Write  BOX  B,  East  Islip,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Teacher’s  home,  near  trans¬ 
portation;  three  in  family;  electric  dish¬ 
washer;  good  home;  good  wages;  plain  cook- 
ing.  Montclair.  BOX  4214,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MANAGER  wanted  for  fruit  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Liberal  terms  to  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  BOX  4215,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAID:  White,  not  over  35;  light  housework 

for  middle  aged  Christian  man  in  New  York. 
BOX  4216,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArciay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  manager:  All  branches;  percentage 

basis.  BOX  4112,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WIDOW:  Housekeeper,  cooking,  pleasant  per¬ 

sonality.  Write  details.  BOX  697,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


POULTRYMAN  experienced,  would  consider 
good  home  as  to  high  wages.  BOX  4122, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN  past  middle  age,  with  granddaughter 

eight,  wants  work;  housekeeper  on  farm 
boarding  house;  good  cook;  reliable;  good 
habits.  BOX  4203,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Desires  position  with  large  farm  enterprise. 
BOX  4207,  Rural  New  Y orker. 


YOUNG  lady,  21  years  old,  excellent  character, 

high  school  graduate,  and  taking  a  college 
correspondence  course  in  Psychology,  desires 
position  as  matron  in  a  women’s  prison  or 
reformatory.  Intensely  interested  in  this  type 
of  work.  Must  live  in.  Please  write  to:  Miss 
Jeanne  T.  Lagace,  Box  61.  Dayville,  Conn, 

EXPERT  poultry,  kennel  man:  48,  single, 

college  trained,  expert  merchandiser.  Pen¬ 
sioned  veteran.  Shares  or  salary  basis.  L. 
Jones,  Box  715,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  housekeeper  and  com¬ 

panion  in  widower’s  modern  home.  No 
drinking;  best  references:  good  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  BOX  4223,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ELDERLY  widower,  farmer,  no  liquor;  will 

help  widow  around  place.  BOX  4217,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


ESTATE  farm  manager:  Experienced  poultry 
and  dairy;  college  trained;  young,  vet., 
small  family.  BOX  4218,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
BATCHELOR  (65),  former  teacher,  wants 
position  work  or  other  opportunity  after 
August.  (Any  proposition  considered).  BOX 
4219,  Rural  New  Y orker. 

RESIDENT  tutor:  Woman,  former  N.  Y.  City 
teacher,  middleaged,  M.  A.  degree.  Regular 
school  hours.  State  salary.  BOX  4220,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi¬ 
ness,  located  between  Binghamton  and 
Cortland,  New  York,  real  estate  consists  of 
large  lot,  2-story  store  building,  good  8-room 
house,  all  improvements.  Werts  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FIVE  acre  farm  with  souvenir  and  gift  shop; 

two  houses,  barn,  workshop,  etc.  $30,000. 
Musall,  75  Ringwood  Ave„  Midvale,  N.  J, 

SALE:  Tuckahoe,  N.  J.,  Marshville,  R.  I.:  6- 
rom  house  and  lot  70x185;  hot  water  heat, 
bath,  double  floors,  garage;  school  bus  door; 
river  near.  $5,500,  part  mortgage.  Take  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  Sam  Deligio,  Tuckahoe, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  If  you  want  to  buy  a  good 
farm,  well  worth  the  money,  see  or  con¬ 
tact  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main 
St.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina  Dial  3-3376. _ 

FREE  list.  Upstate  farms,  homes.  John 

Chermack,  Schenevus,  New  York. _ 

GOOD  business  location  on  U.  S.  20,  seven 

room  house,  bath,  garage,  16  acres,  pond; 
$9,500,  terms.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  If  you’ve  wanted  a  catalog 

that  tells  you  when  a  property  has  im¬ 
portant  faults  or  needs  costly  repairs  as  well 
as  the  good  features,  you’ll  like  our  catalog. 
New  York  and  New  England  listings.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
RETIREMENT  homes,  nothing  down.  List  free. 

Friendly  town  seeks  fireside  industries. 
Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Penna, _ 

8(2  ACRE  farm,  (2  mile  from  village  of 

McDonough.  Good  7-room  house  with  con¬ 
veniences.  Two  chicken  coops,  barn;  $3,500; 
terms.  Write  Ivan  Warren,  McDonough, 
New  York, _ 

COMBINATION  fruit  and  mushroom  farm,  18 
acres  fruit.  Mushroom  house  7,000  sq.  ft. 
beds,  air  conditioning,  fully  equipped.  House 
five  rooms  and  bath,  modern,  hot  water  heat. 
Terms.  Carl  G.  Andrews,  Marlborough,  N,  Y. 


WANTED:  Farm  in  mountains,  with  house, 
woodlot;  priced  under  $1,500.  BOX  4204, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

A-l  location  for  veterinarian.  Woodbine,  New 
Jersey,  Cape  May  County;  a  new  well  built 
bungalow  on  200  by,  150  ft.  Main  street.  Wm. 
Panchesine,  812  Washington  Ave.,  Woodbine, 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  200  acres  consisting  of  two  farms: 
one  dairy  90  acres  with  high  productivity,  one 
poultry  110  acres.  Will  sell  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Also  cattle,  poultry,  crops  and  equip¬ 
ment.  150  miles  from  New  York  City.  Ex- 
cellent  markets.  BOX  4205,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
34  HEAD  cattle^  Equipped.  Walk-in-deal. 

Grade  “A”  dairy  layout.  North  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  highway  frontage,  bus  at  door,  $11,500 
worth  stock,  tools  and  machinery.  20  Holstein 
cows,  nine  heifers,  five  calves,  1954  A.C.  trac¬ 
tor,  etc,  $12,000  milk  check  possible,  62  acres, 
stream,  lakesite,  excellent  7-room  and  bath 
home,  new  gas  furnace,  two  porches,  62-ft. 
bam,  new-  silo,  milk  house,  brooder  house, 
tool  buildings.  Hlness  sacrifice,  $26,500.  No. 
C-8794.  West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  Representative, 
22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  N,  Y, _ 

100  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  blacktop 
road,  W.  Warren,  Pa.,  Bradford  Co.,  good 
10-room  house,  bath,  3-story  poultry  barn, 
basement  for  stock  or  storage,  other  buildings, 
all  poultry  equipment,  tractor  and  some  tools, 
$8,800,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

313  ACRE  fertile  farm,  near  Harpursville, 

N.  Y.,  good  7-room  house,  bath,  furnace, 
new  basement  dairy  barn,  28  stanchions, 
drinking  cups,  new  milk  house,  other  build¬ 
ings;  $13,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi¬ 

ness  and  8-room  house,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


35  ACRES,  good  road,  good  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 

location,  eight  rooms,  bath,  garage,  barn; 
$6,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. 


96  ACRE  level  farm,  near  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
modern  6-room  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
large  dairy  barn;  $11,000,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  retirement  home.  Charm¬ 

ing  Cape  Cod  with  fine  view.  Edge  of  pros¬ 
perous  village,  all  conveniences,  town  water 
and  sewage.  Fertile  three  acres,  stone-free, 

grofitable  roadside  stand.  Fully  equipped  hen- 
ouse,  fenced  range.  Excellent  schools,  shop¬ 
ping  facilities,  transportation.  $12,500.  King’s 
Arrow  Realty  Company,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 


four  rooms  and  bath  m  rear  with  two 
garages,  landscaped.  Price  $16,500.  Mrs 

Florence  Chabot,  Oleander  Ave.,  Box  12,  Rt. 
4,_Fort  Pierce:  Fla. 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  truck  farm  of  463  acres 
in  South  Carolina.  Long  frontage  on  paved 
road  and  long  river  frontage.  Comfortable 
house.  Wonderful  hunting  and  fishing. 

Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors,  2  N. 
Mam  St.,  Sumter,  S.  C.  Phone:  SPruce  3-3377. 
FOR  Sale:  Small  building  (store,  living 

quarters)  furnished,  in  center  of  village  Ideal 
shoe  repairing;  $4,800.  BOX  268,  San  Antonio, 
*  londa. _ 

F9-R  7?iale,:  bouses,  electricity,  11  acres 

Delaware  land‘  Henry  Smith,  R.  2,  Harrington, 

FOR  Sale:  Three  houses  up  to  datq  coim 
pletely  furnnshed.  Easy  to  rent  (boarding 
section)  on  good  roads,  near  towns  Barn 
garage,  chicken  house  for  500  layers;  17  acres! 
fruit  orchard,  clear  ground;  $15,500.  M. 
Terechowicz,  R,  p,  l,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 
128  ACRE  farm  11-room  dwelling,  large  bank 
,,E*n’  outbuildings,  all  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,.  electrified,  hot  and  cold  water  Lo¬ 
cation  upper  Dauphin  County,  on  Route  25; 
five  miles  east  of  Millersburg,  Pa  Pubic 
sale  August  28th  1954.  For  details  telephone 
58  or  write  BOX  156,  Elizabethville,  Pa. 

Y-  farms,  medium  size 
•*+iu  Pri.ces*  1  land  and  houses,  with  or 

without  barns.  BOX  4208,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

19?  AGfp-bairy  farm,  overlooking  the  beauti- 

,  ful  Susquehanna  River,  about  125  good 
tractor  land,  balance  stream  watered 
pasture,  woods,  along  paved  road,  large 
cement  basement  barn,  36  stanchions,  drinking 
?bPs.  two  concrete  block  silos,  milk  house” 
>wd!ngKS’-  poulJry  houses,  stock-hay  barn 
?ooc*  J?rick;  dwelling,  electricity,  bath, 
well,  6-room  tenant  house,  few 
(WJuRes  W  county  seat,  school  bus,  etc.  at 
ifo  nnn  aH?8  .owun'f  must  sacrifice.  A  real  buy, 
ti?i000aiiAv-ca!i'  balf  ,c.ash.  (14  cows,  two  trac- 
IP/s,  all  kinds  machinery  and  crops,  $19,500.) 
free  bsts  other  large  and  small  farm  bar¬ 
gains.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave  To- 
wanda,  Pa.  Phone  695,  _  ’  0 

FOR  Sale:  Established  cider  mill  house 

RuraariagNewnYbrkerr  Philadelphia’  BOX 

TOURIST  Court :  Highway  No!  L  20  miles 
south  Holland  Tunnel;  10  rental  uni  s 
furnished-  new  8-room  house,  full  basement’ 
aa^dry,  hot  water  heated,  oil  automatic  good 
income,  retiring,  J.  A,  Murphy,  Avenel,  N.  J. 

fG-f  Cl  iq  I F I C  ENT  valley  farm:  Approximately 
„iwrfCres’  over  200  m  high  cultivation.  Fine 
watered  pastures,  stream.  Excellent  buildings, 
hne  home,  tenant  bungalow.  Everything 
?5,°jerS,’.. ..toP-shape.  Ideally  located  on  hard 
road.  Will  sell  for  $40,000.  Shown  by  appoint- 

Telephone’’ 59JF-?1.  H*WlS' 

frigerator,  modern  bath,  barn,  fine  road  Cir- 
4213,SRurl!  N^  Yoke™^3^  tC  seI1  '  BOX 

*'nRv  rVa^:  iV1?,out  5,°  to  100  miles  from 

oUVoc™;  yffb  I?11  Particulars.  N.  Dauria 
85-58  67th  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  N,  Y. 

FLORIDA  at  booming  Orlando:  23  large 
pleasant  homesites  closin;  $545  each  $45 

Ne^n’Y$orkW  y-  Kimber’  Box  142-  Cazenovia 

WANTED:  Small  place  for  a  widow.  (Florida) 
Anna  Engels,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis  N  y! 

FwmRhnL Unusua1  opportunity  for  diiryman 
^  wUh  herd  to  lease  dairy  farm  including  75 
acres,  pasture,  and  hay.  Modern  dwelling  with 

lram°CenBii  S°od  dairy  barn;  one  mile 
from  town.  Will  lease  to  responsible  party 
«ess  than  it  would  cost  to  own.  Write 
369  Sumner  St.,  Stoughton.  Massachusetts. 
WANTED:  Small  farm  with  brook,  spring 
--Water  and  small  dwelling  by  retired  coup'e 

StU,StHempsS:  L  lPe£el’YApt-  3~E’  41  High 
FOR  Sale:  Parsonage  on  New  Jersey  Route  59 
and  So  fr?,m  Ocean  City.  10  rooms,  batli 
?Pdt  AtlCa  and  garage.  $8,500.  65  ft. 

Nbw  Jersey.  e£P'  ’  °’  Box  91’  Tackahoe, 

MUST  sell:  Lovely  new  bungalow  Six  Taree 
knotty  pine  kitchen;  two  car  garagl 
chicken  house;  five  acres  on  Highwav  313 
MaarylSden  °’  A’  J'  Ster‘Sel-  Greensboro 

FARM:  Cooperstown  vicinity,  164  acres  fer^ 
t  silt -bottom  flat  land,  on  state  highway. 

Large  barn,  12-room  house,  lumber  alone 

4221  RmaCie-N?wd°Ynrk^rSt  SelL  $16’000’  BOX 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AYiErsY  m  Goiden  Wildfiower  honey:  5  lbs. 

10Tilbsl  Prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 

prepaid,  h,  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  New  York. 

PMl?or,?r!albAom  ™0r”*  £55?,?  JgE?  ““ 

Nv^i9l0nfi^:  ,°u£  fenrious  choice  clover,  New 
5  lfc>s.  $155i  case  6-5s  $7  78* 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9  00  2-60s  $17* 

Apiaries^1  Be^klhug’V^  pai1'  H™land 

NEW  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  liauid  $1  70 
postpaid^  60  pounds  clover  liquid  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
offers,  maternity  care;  unwee 

mothers  cases  kept  confidential.  _ 

BOOM,  board  elderly  ladies,  private  farm 
HonSdkle,Mpfern  conveniences.’  BOX  "415! 

L‘F?tTo^isbeSi  r®^171  and  bath  in  country  inn! 
esfentfn?  =ncl®a,nlme?s  and  excellent  food 
4210ntRuraI  N^Vorkp1!8  °f  NeW  Y°rk’  BOX 

my  home  in  northeastern  Conne-T 
l3y  wo™an  away  at  work  part  of  dav. 
With  two  middleaged  women  or  two  respec¬ 
table  gents  with  character  references.  C'han 
quiet  country  home  with  conveniences  $75  a 
month  per  person.  Labor  Day  o  Chris  mar 

Rga^gy^5'  Car  helpfu1’  BOX  4211; 

REAL  home  for  lonely  appreciative  Der^nTr* 
n!wC  Ymker  °°d:  $25  weeIy’  BOX  4222 ?  Rurai 


Wwtnm^  'to11?,5  ito  share  her  home,  with  lad- 
HeUerRoute  ^M&Tille^Pennm^”868'  Luc! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fi?e  TPip?.  smoking  four  poui 
$-.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  T 


WANTED:  Old  car,  built  before  1920 
hobby.  C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  New  Jers 


WthSh:  Ind  Cldar  five  to  six  inch 

mrougn  and  6Y2  feet  .long,  delivered 

OBriens.  Farm  on  Waverly  Hill.  Write Trie 
0  Hrien  Bros.,  Edwin  O’Brien  Box  I 
Waverly,  New  York.  ’  ox  ‘ 


F°R.Hire:  ,Ne'y  sturdy  ensilage  wagon  Auto 
.inatic  unloader.  New  tires  Inspection  in 

SO&a?-®’- "h  ®  ’cr-JBsi 


Q UEEN  Bees .  Italian  or  Caucasian  $1  25  eacT 
StockyonenNeewajerPervdUCtlVe-  Conn’er  Apiarie: 


Posts  and  poles  all  sizes  Sturdv  ^  -p 
IS^cents^each1^  ym^Pe’nt^Ueated'  poleSV1f 1 
8l0urrabyarRlneTiele%0%  .^fo^d  "l^d^ 
MarrcenusSNew  York11635*  Townlina  ^ai 


ANTIQUE  grand  piano:  extension  walnT 

T.’£4i,mUpS„i“ 
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More  efficiency!  Ford’s 
Low- Friction  V-8  and  Six 
develop  their  horsepower  from 
less  cubic  inch  displacement 
than  any  other  engines  in  their 
class.  Smaller  displacement 
normally  means  less  gas  used. 


Stronger  Ford  Con* 

siruction  with  up 
to  400  lbs.  greater 
total  axle  capacity... 
34"-wide,  full-length 
frame. 


Longer  engine  life!  Only  Ford  gives  you  ultra- 
Ford  Short-Stroke  design  modern  Low- FRICTION, 
gives  up  to  21%  less  piston  Short-Stroke  design  in 
travel  ...  as  much  as  both  V-8  and  Six! 

21%  slower  piston  speed. 


More  comfort  in  Ford’s  Driverized 
Cab!  Widest  one-piece  windshield! 
Widest  rear  window,  too.  Only 
Ford  gives  you  seat  shock  snubbers 
. . .  free-breathing  woven  plastic 
upholstery. 


Now's  the  time  to  trade 
•for  one  of  the  new... 


Easier  Control.  Widest 
front  tread  and  short  turn¬ 
ing  diameter  for  greater 
handling  ease.  Fordomatic 
and  exclusive  Power  Brakes 
at  worth-while  extra  cost. 


High  capacity ...  big  pay 

load  rating.  45  cu.  ft.  load 
space  with  higher  pickup 
sides  and  slanting  flare 
boards.  Reinforced  clamp- 
tight  tailgate! 
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“We  Are  the  Makers  of  Milk” 


J.  F.  Abernathy,  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  beef  breeding  cows  and  their  calves  are  kept  on  good  pasture  during  the  grazing  season  it  supplies  a  low  cost  source  of  nutrients  and,  in 
addition,  furnishes  them  with  needed  minerals  and  vitamins.  These  thick  fleshed,  blocky  Scotch  Shorthorn  cows  and  calves  are  doing  well  at  pasture 

on  the  farm  of  Dwight  Griffith,  Fredericktown,  Ohio. 


FEEDS  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE 

America’s  foremost  feeding  authority  discusses  the  latest  and 
[most  significant  findings  in  the  proper  nutrition  of  beef  cattle. 

By  FRANK  B.  MORRISON 


CH  good  research  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  some  of  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effects  of  various 
nutritive  deficiencies  upon  beef  cattle  kept 
under  practical  conditions.  Several  stations, 
especially  in  the  West,  have  studied  beef  cattle 
of  various  ages  to  determine  tfie  economy  of 
supplementing  the  feed  so  as  to  correct  any 
deficiency. 

The  effect  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  nu¬ 
trients  upon  livestock  depends  upon  three 
factors:  (1)  The  exact  nutritive  lack;  (2)  the 
duration  of  the  deficiency;  and  (3)  the  age  of 
the  animals  and  their  consequent  type  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  has  been  proved  that  animals  can 
be  permanently  injured  or  even  killed  by  a 
serious  lack  of  certain  minerals  or  vitamins. 
A  long-continued  deficiency  of  protein  may 
also  have  grave  effects. 

Feed  Deficiencies 

A  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  total  feed, 
i.e.  a  lack  of  total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n. ), 
is  not  apt  to  produce  as  serious  effects  as  a 
deficiency  of  minerals  or  vitamins,  unless  the 
deficiency  is  severe  and  long  continued,  as  in 
semi-starvation.  Under  range  conditions,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  dry  regions,  this  question  is 
of  great  importance.  Young  cattle  and  the 
breeding  herd  often  get  most  of  their  winter 
feed  from  dry  grass  and  other  range  forage. 
Frequently,  the  supply  of  feed  is  so  scanty  that 
by  Spring  the  animals  lose  much  weight.  To 
complicate  the  matter,  not  only  may  the 
amount  of  feed  be  decidedly  inadequate,  but 
the  mature  and  weathered  winter  forage  may 
have  serious  nutritive  deficiencies,  too.  It  is 
much  less  digestible  than  forage  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  stage;  it  is  very  high  in  fiber  and  lignin, 
both  of  which  can  be  digested  by  animals  to 
only  a  very  small  extent.  Such  forage  is  very 
low  in  protein,  too,  and  is  generally  low  in 
phosphorus.  Mature  dried  grass  may,  more¬ 
over,  have  practically  no  carotene,  or  vitamin 
A  value.  Cattle  having  this  kind  of  forage  for 
a  long  period  may  suffer  not  only  from  a  lack 
of  total  digestible  nutrients,  or  net  energy,  but 
also  from  insufficient  protein,  phosphorus  and 
vitamin  A. 


they  continued  to  gain  as  rapidly  in  height  as 
other  steers  who  were  fed  liberally;  meanwhile, 
though,  the  underfed  steers  became  very  thin 
and  used  up  most  of  their  stored  body  fat. 
After  this  period,  their  gain  in  height  was 
much  smaller  and  it  ceased  altogether  in  from 
six  to  18  months  when  they  had  used  up  all 
the  body  fat  not  absolutely  essential  to  life. 

If  underfeeding  was  not  continued  too  long, 
the  young  steers  were  not  permanently 
stunted.  When  liberal  feeding  was  resumed, 
they  recovered  to  a  surprising  degree  and, 
unless  they  had  been  underfed  for  three  or 
more  years,  they  eventually  reached  full  ma¬ 
ture  size.  The  underfeeding  did  not  result  in 
abnormal  body  conformation. 

In  these  studies  and  also  in  New  Hampshire 
nutrition  experiments,  steers  fed  scantily  for 
a  time  made  rapid  gains  in  weight  when 
changed  to  a  liberal  ration.  During  the  period 
of  rapid  gains  they  required  even  less  feed 
per  pound  of  gain  than  normal. 

In  the  Missouri  and  New  Hampshire  investi¬ 
gations,  the  steers  fed  scantily  for  a  time  re¬ 
quired  more  total  feed  to  ready  them  for 
market  than  the  other  steers  fed  a  normal 
ration.  This  was  because  the  feed  they  ate 
during  the  period  of  scanty  feeding  was  all 
used  up  for  maintenance.  Scanty  feeding  of 


young  animals  in  Winter  is  therefore  not  ad¬ 
visable  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  or  when 
supplemental  feeds  are  exceedingly  expensive 
in  comparison  with  summer  pasturage. 

Effect  of  Rate  of  Growth  on  Length  of  Life 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  productive 
life  of  an  animal  is  longer  when  it  receives  a 
liberal,  well  balanced  ration  during  growth. 
In  extensive  experiments  by  Sherman  and 
associates  at  Columbia  University,  rats  fed  a 
superior  ration  containing  an  abundance  of 
high  quality  protein,  vitamins  and  calcium  not 
only  grew  faster  than  rats  fed  an  ordinary 
ration  but  also  remained  vigorous  longer  and 
had  longer  lengths  of  life. 

In  experiments  by  McCay  and  associates  at 
Cornell  University,  rats  lived  longer  when 
raised  on  a  diet  that  furnished  ample  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamins,  but  which  supplied  so 
little  energy  that  their  growth  was  greatly 
retarded.  This  lengthening  of  life  was,  how¬ 
ever,  due  chiefly  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
growth  period  and  not  to  longer  adult  life. 
The  rats  which  were  underfed  when  young 
retained  the  capacity  to  grow  at  an  age  when 
growth  normally  ceases.  For  example,  rats 
scantily  fed  grew  to  an  age  of  911  days,  much 
( Continued  on  Page  566*) 


Results  of  Underfeeding  Steers 


Experiments  conducted  at  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  Stations  show  clearly  that  even  young 
cattle  are  neither  permanently  injured  nor 
stunted  by  scanty  rations  if  they  receive  plenty 
of  protein,  minerals  and  vitamins.  Young 
steers  weighing  573  pounds  or  more  were 
given,  for  several  months,  only  enough  feed  to 
maintain  their  weights.  For  two  to  four  months 


Grant  Heilman,  Lititz, 

A  well  balanced  ration  makes  for  quick  and  efficient  gains  ivith  steers.  These  smooth  bodied,  uni¬ 
formly  good  Hereford  steers  are  being  fattened  by  J.  Lester  Stauffer,  Manheim,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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By  W.  A.  COWAN 


AIRY  cows  supply  us  with  high 
quality,  nutritious  and  pala¬ 
table  proteins  with  greater 
efficiency  than  any  other  farm 
animal.  This  guarantees  the 
_  dairy  cow  and  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  a  place  in  our  economy  for  many  years 
to  come.  Of  all  the  nutrients,  high  quality  pro¬ 
tein  is  in  the  shortest  supply  over  the  earth; 
and  the  number  of  people  in  the  world  is 
rapidly  increasing.  In  the  year  2,050  there 
may  be  300  million,  or  more,  people  in  the 
United  States.  If  our  descendants  consume  as 
much  milk  as  we  do  today,  expansion  of  the 
milk  industry  is  inevitable;  production  must 
keep  pace  with  population  growth.  The  future 
of  dairying  is  generally  promising. 


The  Northeastern  United  States  has  a  long 
history  of  profitable  dairy  production.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this,  among  them  our 
economic  and  physical  advantages.  In  recent 
years,  though  —  and  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  as  transportation  and  refrigeration 
facilities  have  improved  —  many  persons  have 
questioned  the  future  of  the  dairy  business  in 
the  Northeast.  Contrary  to  their  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  see  a  bright  future  for  north¬ 
east  dairying,  provided  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  take  place  in  the  efficiency  of  production. 

As  the  threat  of  competition  from  other  re¬ 
gions  increases,  it  is  imperative  that  we  re¬ 
model  and  overhaul  the  organization  of  our 
dairy  farms.  Competition  will  have  a  strong 
influence  in  the  evolution  of  a  more  efficient 
and  more  profitable  dairy  farming  in  this  area. 
Some  look  at  competition  and  try  to  legislate 
against  it;  others  feel  that  it,  along  with  new 
ideas,  ingenuity  and  freedom  of  enterprise, 
has  given  us  the  high  standard  of  living  we 
presently  enjoy.  We  should  not  fear  fair 
competition.  It  is  healthy  and  stimulating.  We 
can  compete  successfully  if  we  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  progress  and  improve. 


Northeastern  Dairy  Farming  Advantages 

The  Northeast  is  good  country  for  cattle.  It 
is  a  natural  hay  and  pasture  region.  High 
quality  forage  is  the  keystone  of  efficient  dairy¬ 
ing  and  is  produced  in  abundance;  it  can  be 
the  main  source  of  nutrients  on  which  cows 
live,  produce  and  reproduce.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  have  increasing  competition  from 
human  beings  for  some  of  the  grains  consumed 
by  cattle;  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
dairy  products  may  be  produced  all  over  the 
country  by  cows  fed  less  grain  concentrates 
and  more  high  quality  roughage.  The  North¬ 
east  is  in  a  good  position  if  these  considera¬ 
tions  become  realities. 

In  addition  to  the  important  advantage  of 
being  able  to  produce  high  quality  forage,  the 
Northeast  has  another  advantage  in  it  markets 
being  close  to  the  farms.  High  freight  rates 
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increase  the  consumer  costs  of  milk  produced 
in  other  regions.  As  long  as  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Northeast  can  produce  milk  at  a  cost 
equal  to  or  less  than  what  it  costs  mid-western 
and  southern  producer  farmers  to  produce  and 
ship  it,  they  are  in  a  favorable  competitive 
position  in  the  great  markets  we  have. 

The  climate  of  the  Northeast  is  moderate 
and  well  suited  to  dairying.  Cows  become  dis¬ 
tressed  and  production  drops  when  tempera¬ 
tures  climb  to  high  degrees.  Our  rainfall  is 
fairly  well  distributed  and  conducive  to  large 
yields  of  roughage  and  pasture.  We  have  fewer 
parasite  and  insect  problems  than  warm  humid 
regions.  There  is  less  animal  disease. 

Prices  of  farms  around  our  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  cities  have  increased  considerably.  But 
figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  indicate  that,  on  a  relative  basis,  the 
cost  of  farm  land  in  the  Northeast  has  in¬ 
creased  less  than  in  most  other  regions  of  the 
United  States.  This  helps  place  our  agricultural 
economy  on  a  sound  competitive  basis.  In  the 
long  run,  of  course,  our  livestock  must  have 
the  earning  power  to  pay  off  investments. 

Disadvantages  Create  Problems 

We  have,  as  every  other  region  has,  cer¬ 
tain  disadvantages  that  create  problems.  One 
is  our  position  in  the  labor  market.  A  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  producing  milk  is  for  labor. 
Dairy  farm  labor  is  costly  because  farms  must 
compete  with  industrial  wage  rates  and  bene¬ 
fits.  One  of  the  major  disadvantages  of  dairy 
farming  in  this  region  is  labor’s  cost  and 

scarcity.  Many  studies  indicate  that  between 
100  to  150  hours  of  labor  are  required  per  cow 
each  year  on  the  average  dairy  farm.  This  re¬ 
quirement  is  reduced  tremendously  on  some 
farms,  though;  there  are  organizational 

changes  that  can  be  made  to  minimize  labor 

needs  on  most  of  our  farms. 

We  do  not  have  the  possibilities  of  year 
’round  pasture  some  regions  do.  Since  milk  is 
usually  produced  at  lowest  cost  while  cows  are 
on  pasture,  the  problem  is  to  stretch  the 

pasture  season  and  simulate  pasture  conditions 
the  entire  year  through  self  feeding  and  low- 
cost  roughage  and  silage  feeders. 

We  have  lived  a  long  time  with  some  of  our 
dairy  barns  and,  in  many  cases,  they  were  built 
too  well.  This  may  not  seem  like  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  but  it  is  —  our  barns  are  too  difficult  to 
change  and  remodel.  It  is  costly  to  install 
labor  saving  devices  in  them.  Barn  size  and 
stanchion  number  are  often  serious  bottle¬ 
necks  to  expansion  of  herd  numbers  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  barn  arrangements  make  for 
more  muscle  work  and  expenditure  of  energy 
than  is  necessary  or  reasonable. 

Many  dairy  farmers  have  been  buying  rela¬ 
tively  large  amounts  of  high  cost  concentrates 
that  add  to  the  cost  of  milk  production.  Better 


adapted  varieties  of  cereal  grains  for  the 
Northeast  and  high  quality  roughage  programs 
can  help  solve  this  problem. 

Efficiency  in  Marketing  Needed 

Wre  have  a  great  potential  fluid  milk  market 
in  the  Northeast.  Millions  of  people  reside  in 
the  area,  yet  what  have  we  really  done  to  de¬ 
velop  this  market?  What  have  we  done  to  make 
milk  available  to  all  the  people  when,  where 
and  how  they  want  it?  What  have  we  done  to 
see  that  it  is  in  all  our  factories,  our  schools, 
our  entertainment  establishments  and  placed 
in  the  right  locations  on  our  highways?  We 
have  hardly  begun  to  market  milk  with  the 
efficiency  and  volume  possible.  We  are  slow 
to  move  toward  dispensers  and  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  a  cure-all, 
but  all  the  little  things  put  together  to  improve 
the  amount  of  milk  sold  as  Class  I  fluid  milk 
will  help  dairying  and  should  be  used. 

We  have  wonderful  efficiency  inside  many 
of  our  dairy  plants;  yet  as  soon  as  the  product 
goes  through  the  cooler  door  for  delivery,  the 
efficiency  of  processing  is  canceled  out  by  the 
inefficiency  of  the  milk  distributing  system. 
Producers  should  know  that  efficiency  in  milk 
distribution  is  very  important  to  them.  They 
have  an  important  stake  in  the  future  of  the 
business  and  should  help  improve  marketing 
in  every  possible  way.  The  price  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  can  be  more  flexible.  All  too  often 
reductions  in  prices  to  the  farmers  are  not 
reflected  in  reduced  prices  to  consumers.  Such 
reductions  will  move  greater  volumes  and 
alleviate  producer  surpluses. 

The  Future  Looks  Bright  —  If  — 

If  we  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
market  potential  we  have,  if  we  distribute  and 
sell  where,  when  and  how  people  want  milk 
and  at  competitive  prices,  if  we  take  advantage 
of  our  economic  and  physical  situation  and 
minimize  our  disadvantages,  then  the  future 
for  the  dairy  business  in  the  Northeast  looks 
good.  It  does  not  mean  that  every  farm  or 
farmer  should  always  be  in  the  dairy  business, 
however.  The  problem  is  to  develop  our  great 
markets  completely  and  efficiently  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  produce  more  and  better  hay, 
silage  and  pasture  and  feed  more  of  it  to  cows 
that  have  their  greatest  milk  producing  po¬ 
tential  in  such  feeds.  In  addition,  we  must 
make  maximum  use  of  labor  and  aim  at  50  to 
60  man  hours  of  labor  per  year  per  cow  and 
500,000  pounds  of  milk  per  man  per  year. 

These  things  can  be  done.  Some  changes  in 
the  organization  of  many  of  our  farms  and 
barns  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  job.  Some 
changes  in  our  thinking  and  ideas  will  have  to 
be  made  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  our  good 
farmers  are  leading  the  way.  The  problems  are 
numerous  but  they  all  can  be  solved.  There  is 
a  great  future  for  milk  in  the  Northeast. 
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Seaway  and  Power  on  the  St.  Lawrence 

Here  is  a  careful  survey  of  this  vast  project  and  its 
impact  on  the  rural  areas  of  New  York’s  North  Country. 

- - - By  DONALD  J.  LEHMAN - 


ORE  than  the  turbulent  profile 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be 
altered  by  the  construction  of 
the  international  Seaway  and 
power  project.  The  changes,  in 
fact,  were  in  progress  even  be- 
or  Dewey  of  New  York  and 
Premier  Frost  of  Ontario  set  it  in  motion  with 
twin  ceremonies  on  both  shores  of  the  Long 
Sault  Rapids  last  month. 

In  the  next  five  years,  the  project  will  take 
shape  in  locks  and  canals,  dams  and  dikes,  and 
a  huge  powerhouse  astraddle  the  Long  Sault 
( Soo )  virtually  where  the  St.  Lawrence  ceases 
to  be  boundary  waters  and  becomes  a  Canadian 
river.  The  powerhouse  is  the  key  to  the  de¬ 
velopment.  But  the  project,  in  its  overall  di¬ 
mensions,  will  give  a  face-lifting  to  the  stretch 
of  114  miles  between  Montreal  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  now  an  alternating  series  of  white  water 
and  lake-like  reaches.  Taming  the  wild  river 
will  cost  about  $900  million  with  two-thirds 
of  the  outlay  going  into  Long  Sault  power. 

As  a  project,  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
had  a  history  long  before  construction  began. 
The  struggle  to  bring  it  to  life,  with  opposition 
and  delay  at  every  turn  for  the  last  30  years, 
has  imparted  to  it  all  the  mystic  quality  of  a 
true  cause.  Indeed,  its  persistent  foes  were  so 
consistently  successful  that  it  was  always  pre¬ 
cariously  balanced  oil  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
of  lost  causes. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason,  akin  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  American  fondness  for  underdogs,  the 
Seaway  was  able  to  muster  in  a  national 
pollster’s  reading  of  American  opinion  a  favor¬ 
able  vote  of  5  to  1  on  the  eve  of  final  approval 
by  Congress  early  this  year.  Whether  Congress 
noted  this  verdict  or  not,  victory  for  American 
participation  in  the  Seaway  came  on  the  crest 
of  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances. 

Lifeline  for  Iron  Ore 

The  foremost  decisive  influence  undoubtedly 
was  Canada’s  avowal  to  go  it  alone.  The  all- 
Canada  Seaway  would  link  deep  water  at 
Montreal  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  Welland  Canal,  then  and  now  a 
Canadian  task  in  the  Seaway  agenda,  would 
carry  the  27-foot  channel  to  Lake  Erie.  The 
resolute  Canadian  stand  was  firmly  buttressed 
by  the  timely  agreement  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the  State  of  New  York  to  harness 
at  the  Long  Sault  one  of  the  largest  blocks  of 
power  in  North  America.  The  Province  and 
the  State,  co-equals  in  neighboring  Federal 
systems,  agreed  to  split  the  costs  and  the 
energy  equally.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  blue¬ 
print  for  the  missing  tread  in  the  long  flight 
of  stairs  which  will  connect  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Atlantic  by  1960. 

With  the  Long  Sault  to  be  converted  to  a 
placid  lake,  the  power  works  were  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  Canadian  Seawray  locks  could  step 
vessels  with  drafts  up  to  at  least  25  feet  from 
easy  current  below  the  dams  to  slack  water 
above.  Economic  cargoes  of  Labrador's  rich 
reserves  in  high  grade  iron  ore  would  float 
straight  to  midwest  steel  plants.  For  many 
Americans,  Canadian  construction  was  the  con¬ 
venient  answer  even  though  the  new  waterway 
would  be  in  Canadian  control  in  war  and 
peace,  with  Canadian  regulations  and  Canadian 
tolls  to  be  laid  on  American  commerce.  Al¬ 
though  the  reign  of  peace  is  soon  to  celebrate 
its  sesquicentennial  along  the  Canadian- 
American  boundary,  national  security  per¬ 
suasively  argued  for  American  participation  in 
the  lifeline  which  will  carry  a  new,  economic 
and  largely  submarine-proof  supply  of  ore  for 
American  steel.  In  consequence,  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  gave  the  Seaway  a 


college-try  priority  for  its  passage  through 
Congress. 

In  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  combina¬ 
tion,  with  the  Seaway  a  veritable  future  fact 
regardless  of  how  Congress  voted,  resistance 
broke  into  a  rout,  and  half  a  century  of  plan¬ 
ning  was  rewarded  at  last  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  the  project.  The  only  flaw,  for 
ardent  Seaway-ites,  is  that  the  new  27-foot 
channel  will  end  at  Toledo,  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie,  instead  of  reaching  all  the  way  to 
Duluth,  the  ultimate  in  Seaway  visions. 

Seaway  and  Power  Planning 

Exactly  when  the  first  engineer  laid  out  his 
plans  for  the  St.  Lawrence  is  misted  in  history. 
But  engineering  plans  have  been  drafted  in 
abundance.  In  fact,  the  first  locked  canal  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  completed  in  1783, 
was  a  seaway  in  miniature,  by-passing  rapids 
upstream  from  Montreal.  History,  in  its  new 
and  ever  larger  vein,  will  repeat  itself  in  the 
next  five  years.  Canada  will  build  four  locks, 
two  in  twin  and  two  in  single  flights,  with  two 
guard  gates,  around  the  same  rapids  as  its 
major  share  of  the  Seaway.  Three  American 
counterparts,  with  one  guard  lock,  will  be 
emplaced  in  single  flights  at  the  Long  Sault 
and  the  end  of  the  new  lake  upstream.  These 
new  locks  will  be  at  least  30  feet  deep  at  the 
sills  and  800  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The 
dimensions  coincide  with  those  of  the  locks  in 
the  Welland  and  MacArthur  Lock  ( 31  feet 
over  the  sills )  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Thus 
the  Seaway  will  have  uniform  lockage  all  the 
way  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  only  remaining 
navigation  barrier  to  deep-draft  transit  of  the 
St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  system  will  be  the 
shallow  channels  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair 
Rivers  which  connect  Erie  with  Lake  Huron. 

With  the  canals  linking  the  locks  to  the  St. 


Lawrence  above  and  below  the  Lachine, 
Soulange  and  Long  Sault  Rapids,  the  total  cost 
of  Seaway  canalization  will  approach  $300 
million.  The  United  States’  share  amounts  to 
about  a  third.  The  Seaway  has  been  under¬ 
taken  as  a  pay-back  venture,  and  the  outlay  is 
to  be  recovered  by  tolling  the  shipping,  possi¬ 
bly  at  an  average  of  50  cents  a  ton,  the  favorite 
example  of  the  rates  quoted  in  perennial  St. 
Lawrence  hearings  in  Congress.  The  income 
will  be  shared  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  ratio  to  their  investments. 

As  for  the  canalization,  New  York-Ontario 
plans  for  taking  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Long  Sault  are  new  only  in  size  and  scope.  As 
early  as  1894,  engineers  were  magnetized  by 
the  vision  of  Long  Sault  power.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  in  fact,  the  Massena  power  canal  took 
advantage  of  the  drop  from  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  by  diverting  part  of  the  flow  to  the 
Grass  River  and,  with  successive  improve¬ 
ments,  the  canal  has  been  a  source  of  industrial 
power  for  50  years.  Its  output,  however,  has 
been  only  a  fraction  of  the  potential  which  the 
Long  Sault  will  generate  at  the  new  power¬ 
house. 

Estimated  at  a  cost  of  $600  million,  in  the 
round,  power  is  the  largest  dollar-item  in  the 
overall  project.  Its  costs  embrace  not  only  the 
construction  of  the  powerhouse,  but  also  in¬ 
stallations  which  are  common  and  essential 
to  both  the  Seaway  and  the  power  fractions 
of  the  project.  With  all  common  costs  borne 
by  power,  Seaway  expenses  have  been  pared 
to  the  irreducible  sum  needed  for  the  canals, 
locks  and  channel-dredging.  Nevertheless,  the 
Long  Sault  will  carry  its  costs  with  ease.  They 
are  expected  to  average  3.46  mills  per  kilo¬ 
watt  hour  prior  to  transmission  from  Barnhart 
Island  to  which  the  American  section  of  the 
(  Continued  on  Page  538 ) 


Spread  out  in  this  aerial  photograph  taken  from  above  Cornwall,  Ontario,  looking  westward 
stream,  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project,  in  all  its  immensity,  is  shown  as  it  will  appear  - '  0 
when  the  work  noio  starting  is  finished.  At  the  lower  right  is  the  New  York-Ontario  power  louse, 
the  world’s  longest,  stretching  from  Barnhart  Island  to  the  Canadian  mainland.  In  the  cenle..  tn 
Long  Sault  dam  curves  in  a  graceful  U  from  Barnhart  Island  to  the  American  mainland  anu.  y 
tying  to  the  Seaway  embankments,  takes  the  shape  of  a  huge  S.  In ^  the  cloud-flecked  far  ocx ' - 
ground,  the  Iroquois  Dam  crosses  from  shore  to  shore  to  control  the  flow  from  Lake  Ontario ,  j 
giant  locks  and  the  canals  of  the  American  section  of  the  international  Seaway  are  at  the  A 
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Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
Rockland  County,  New  York,  have 
been  growing  exceedingly  rapidly  in 
late  years — far  too  rapidly  for  many 
who  remember  the  quiet  countryside 
of  earlier  times.  The  Parson  looks  at 
his  congregation  each  Sunday  and  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  although  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  old  timers  are  still  there, 
90  per  cent  of  the  congregation  con¬ 
sists  of  those  who  have  come  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  pastorate.  He 
has  seen  the  church  grow  from  a 
small  rural  field  into  one  that  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  suburban. 

That  seems  to  be  the  course  of  this 
area  since  it  is  just  over  the  doorsill 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  crowded 
surroundings.  Each  new  road,  bridge 
and  tunnel  adds  to  the  convenience 
of  the  commuter  and  brings  new  res¬ 
idents  from  the  city.  All  around,  the 
power  saw  and  the  bulldozer  lay 
waste  the  trees  and  stake  out  three- 
quarter  acre  plots  for  buildings. 
And,  with  the  influx,  there  come  the 
usual  growing  pains  of  communities. 

Unnoticed  within  the  life  of  each 
community  there  are  those  who  have 
gone  about  their  accustomed  ways  of 
life  and  service  through  many  dec¬ 
ades,  and  still  provide  the  stabilizing 
factor  in  this  era  of  sudden  expan¬ 
sion.  The  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson 
had  an  opportunity,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
at  Spring  Valley  in  honor  of  Doctor 
John  C.  Dingman  who  has  served 
that  community  and  surrounding 
areas  as  a  general  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  for  50  years. 

The  Doctor’s  horse  and  buggy  were 
a  familiar  sight  along  the  muddy 
roads  of  that  rural  ai’ea  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  for  he  was  available  day 
and  night  to  any  who  might  need 
him.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
medical  practice  as  well  as  the  trans¬ 
portation,  in  these  years.  Yet,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Doctor,  not  only  to 
be  available  at  all  times,  but  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  new  discoveries  in  his 
science  lest  he  fail  in  the  service 
which  he  had  dedicated  himself  to 
render.  There  were  problems  of 
growth  in  those  days,  too — hospitals 
to  be  organized,  public  health  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  initiated  and  guided 
through  their  infant  years.  All  of 
these  tasks  fell  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  family  physicians  in 
an  era  of  tremendous  change,  even 
while  they  carried  the  great  burden 
of  general  practice  that  granted  them 
scarcely  a  full  night’s  rest. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  Doctor 
Dingman  Jiad  not  only  done  all  of 
these  things  well,  but  had  found  it 
within  his  heart  to  serve  for  years  as 
coroner  for  the  county,  to  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  officer  and  attendant  at  his 
church,  to  be  a  leader  in  the  Boy 
Scout  work  of  the  county  and  to  be 
in  the  center  of  numerous  other  pub¬ 
lic  and  civic  enterprises  . 

The  Parson  goes  back  in  memory  to 
many  people  who  have  served  their 
communities  long  and  faithfully  in 
some  quiet  capacity  without  any  rec¬ 
ognition  whatever.  They  do  not  seek 
it,  nor  do  they  pine  away  because 
they  do  not  receive  it,  but  something 
good  about  the  community  dies  when 
it  does  not  voluntarily  accord  such 
recognition. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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three-point  HITCH.  Standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Takes  not  only  the  complete  line  of 
Oliver  tools,  but  all  three-point  hitch 
implements. 


Standard,  too,  is  the  built-in  hydraulic 
system.  Here  it  provides  constant  draft 
control  as  the  plow  moves  through  the 
ground. 


Add  a  tool  bar  carrier,  and  the  Super  55 
handles  such  implements  as  middle  bust¬ 
ers  .. .  spring-tooth  cultivators . . .  custom- 
made  tools. 


It’s  here  to  show  what  an  All-Purpose  Tractor  really  is! 


You’ve  waited  a  long  time  for  a  tractor  like  this!  A 
tractor  you  can  put  on  any  kind  of  job — using  a  vast 
variety  of  implements.  A  tractor  small  enough  to  work 
close  quarters — yet  strong  enough  to  pull  three  bottoms. 
A  tractor  that  gives  you  more  power  than  any  other  of 
its  type. .  .more  built-in  advantages  than  any  tractor  in 
its  class.  Just  read  the  facts  on  the  first  really  new 
tractor  in  years — 

SIZE.  Low  and  compact.  Less  than  4l/2  feet  high... 
wheel  base  just  over  6  feet... yet  axle  clearance  is  a 
full  21". 


FLEXIBILITY.  Works  any  job,  any  crop... takes  any 
similar  system  of  implements.  Handles  farm  and  indus¬ 
trial  mounted  equipment  of  all  types. 

THREE-POINT  HITCH.  Standard  equipment.  Takes  a 
complete  line  of  three-point  hitch  implements. .  .any 
make. 

HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM.  Built  right  in.  Again,  standard 
equipment!  Gives  you  instant  response  at  a  finger’s 
touch.  Provides  constant  draft  control  as  well  as  imple¬ 
ment  position  control. 


POWER.  Two-three  plow.  The  most  powerful  tractor  of 
its. type. 

CHOICE  OF  FUELS.  Gasoline  or  diesel  engine. 


BRAKES.  Self-energizing,  double-disc  type.  Half  the 
foot  pressure  of  band  brakes — four  times  the  braking 
surface ! 


SPEEDS.  Six  forward,  two  reverse.  New  super-low,  only 
IV2  miles  an  hour! 


STEERING.  Recirculating,  ball-type  steering  gear  as 
used  in  the  finest  trucks  and  passenger  cars. 


INDEPENDENTLY  CONTROLLED  PTO  (optional).  Turns  on 
or  off  with  the  tractor  in  motion. .. keeps  running  when  you 
stop  for  an  overload.  Reversible  "Powerflex”  shaft  turns  end- 
to-end  in  seconds,  gives  you  both  of  the  spline  sizes  you  need. 


TAKES  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT,  TOO! 
Pull-type  or  mounted. ..front,  side,  or  rear. 
Where  desirable,  can  be  operated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  hydraulic  control  —  independent  of 
main  system. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND 

WORK-TEST  THE 
NEW  SUPER  55! 


|  F-16-9 

THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION  □  I  farm ....  acres. 

400  West  Madison  Street  □  I  am  a  student. 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  illustrated  booklet  on  the  new  Super 
I  5  5  Tractor. 


m  1 


Name. 


(please  print) 

RR . County. 


Post  Office . State. 


September  4,  1954 
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SAVES  WORK 
AND  CROPS 


hole  diggers 


SAVES  WORK 
_ _  IN  FENCING 

Takes  the  kinks  out  of  fencing.  Simplified 
construction  assures  one  man  spotting  and 
digging.  Digs  40  inch  hole  (4  to  18  inches  in 
diameter)  in  30  seconds.  .  .wet  or  dry 
ground.  .  .straight  or  angle  holes.  Put  on 
tractor  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  dig  one  hole 
by  hand.  Replaceable 
bits.  Fits  all  farm  trac¬ 
tors  with  built  in  hy¬ 
draulic  system. 


TWIN-bRAULIC,  Inc.  •  Laurens,  Iowa 


VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT 
And  See  These  Popular 
Machines  on  Display  at 
New  York  State  Fair 
and 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

9 


digging 
costs  dive 
wifit  ,  • 

HENRY 


HYDRAULIC  EARTHMOVERS 

r 


New  LOADERS 


£snuu/s#fa  /s*r 


“THE  HOUSE  OF  SERVICE 


£  ££Af£4£K 


BRANCHES: 

726  W.  HIAWATHA  BLVD. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

STATE  HIGHWAY  69 
FLEMINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

217  LIBERTY  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

12-1  2  37lh  AVENUE  •  10NG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N  Y. 

VISIT  OUR  DISPLAYS 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR . Space  E-6  and  E-7 

EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION . Space  9,  10  and  1 1 


on  the 


\&h 


CUSTOM  BUILT  to  fit  ALL 
ROW  CROP  and  4-WHEEL 

TRACTORS.  See  the  new 
features,  that  save  more 
work  and  time.  Heavy  duty 
construction  and  «ase  of 
operation  with  central 
mounting  that  distributes 
weight  to  assure  greater 
traction  (keeps  all  4  wheels  on  the 
ground),  patented  variable  he'ght  and 
lifting  mechanism,  twin  hydraulic 
cylinders  with  single  or  double  action 
and  mechanical  or  hydraulic  bucket 
control.  Put  on  or  taken  off  the 
tractor  with  just  4  bolts.  Low  built 
to  operate  wherever  the  tractor 
will  go. 


Attachments  That  Save  Work 


Henry  Hydraulic  Eock- 
hoe.  The  cll-purpose 
diicher. 


Kerry  Hydraulic  Back¬ 
fill  Blade  cuts  costs  and 
speeds  operations. 


CONTROLLED  FROM 
TRACTOR  EEAT 


MANURE  BUCKET 
Clears  Barn  Lots. 


PUSH-OFF 

STACKER 

STACKS  LOOSE 
HAY  OR  BALES, 
FAST. 


|  DISTRIBUTED  BY  LEAD- 
ING  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS 


Attachments  for  every 
job.  Manure  bucket,  bulk 
shovel,  dozer  blade,  hay 
sweep  and  push-oft  stack¬ 
er.  material  bucket,  boom 
extension  and  grapple 
fork. 

DOZER 
BLADE 

adjustable  for  clearing 
roads,  filling  ditches, 
etc. 


BULK  SHOVEL 

and  SNOW  SCOOP.  Big 
capacity  E-l  for  snow, 
cobs,  grain,  etc. 


Henry  Hydraulic 
Scraper.  Two-wheel, 
rear  dump,  oil-steel 
construction. 


Henry  Hydraulic  Utility 
Tractor-Shove  I  with 
mony  uses. 


Ask  Your  Implement  Deale] 
—  Or  See  Hem/  i./u.-u 
Earth  Movers  at  the 
JOHN  REINER  &  CO. 
EXHIBIT 
STATE  FAIR 
Space  E-6  and  E-7 


'you  CAN  DO  IT  BETTER  WITH  A  HENRY * 


NUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
1984  NORTH  CLAY  ST.,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
TELEPHONE  4-3488 


BLADES  •  SCRAPERS  •  TRACTOR -SHOVELS 


Sturdy  2.5  hp  or  3.6  Multi-Purpose  Power  Unit  drives  all  Triple-M 
Tools.  Attachments  can  be  changed  in  seconds,  without  fools. 


21"  Rotary  Mower — cuts  fine  lawns  or  high  weeds 
with  equal  ease  and  speed.  Trims  cfose  to  borders. 
Mulcher  pulverizes  leaves  instantly. 

17"  Rotary  Tiller — prepares  even  hard  soil  up  lo 
6"  deep.  Optional  guards  and  depth  control  for 
cultivating. 

Snow  Thrower — clears  deep  snow  and  slush  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily.  Saves  bockbreaking  hand  shoveling. 

Power-Burro — hauls  almost  anything  around  home, 
garden  or  form.  Moves  under  power  a  bushel  or 
150  pounds.  Just  load,  move  and  pull  the  rope  to 
unload. 

See  for  yourself  how  you  can  save  time,  money  and 
trouble  the  year  around  with  Triple-M  equipment. 


TRIPLE-M  PRODUCTS  DIVISION,  The  Motch  &  Merryweother  Machinery  Co. 

Gates  Mills,  Ohio 


On  display  al  John  Reiner  £  Co.  Space  E-6  and  E-7 


YOUR  RUBBER-1  MED  TRACTOR  plus  NATIONAL  FLEX-TRAX  GIVE 

YOU  A  HIGH-SPEED  CRAWLER  TRACTOR! 

9  Now  you  can  have  the  advantages  of  both  your  rubber -tired  tractor  and 
a  crawler  type  tractor  —  ALL  IN  ONE  —  with  National  FLEX-TRAX. 
You  can  work  dry,  hard  ground  without  slippage.  .  sand,  muddy  ground, 
ice  or  snow  without  getting  stuck!  National  FLEX-THAX  give  you  TWO 
tractors  in  ONE!  On  hard  ground  you  have  your  regular  rubber-tired 
tractor  operation,  .  . when  you  hit  snow,  muddy  ground  or  sand,  yout 
tractor  automatically  converts  to  a  crawler  type.  You  get.  crawler  tractor 
results  with  rubber-tired  tractor  speeds  and  operations.  .  .and  greatly 
increased  draw-bar  pull! 

Keep  your  tractor  rolling  anytime  —  all 
the  time  —  with  National  FLEX  TRAXl 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  CO.,  227  E.  6th -Des  Moines,  Iowa 


See  The  Amazing 
National 

FLEX -TRAX 

at  the 
John  Reiner 
Exhibit 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


B  B  B  WAGON  UNLOADERS 
RUNNING  GEARS,  FORAGE  BOXES 
AND  TILT  BODY  TRAILERS 

JOHN  BLUE  FERTILIZER  EQUIPMENT 

CARDINAL  ELEVATORS 

CENTURY  SPRAYERS,  SEEDERS  AND 
SPREADERS 

CHIEF  GARDEN  TRACTORS 

HEATERS  AND 


Serving  New  York  New  England 

New  Jersey  Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Del- Mar -Va  Peninsula 


SOME  ITEMS 
IN  ALL 


NOT  DISTRIBUTED 
TERRITORIES 


Distributors  for 

HENRY  BACKHOES  AND 
EARTH  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 
HERD  SEEDERS 

HOFFCO"  SCYTHETTE,  SAWETTE 
TRIMETTE  AND  BRUSHETTE 

McCulloch  chain  saw,  pumps 

AND  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 
McADAM  HARROWS 
NATIONAL  FLEX-TRAX 
ONAN  GENERATORS 
REO  POWER  MOWERS 
SHAWNEE  HYDRAULIC  DITCHERS, 
DOZERS  AND  REAR  BLADES 
TRIPLE  M  ROTARY  TILLERS 
AND  ATTACHMENTS 
TWIN-DRAULIC  LOADERS 
AND  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 
U.  S.  FORAGE  AND  FOUNDRY 
CEMENT  MIXERS 
WISCONSIN  ENGINES 
WAGNER  HYDRAULIC  LOADERS 
WOOD’S  ROTARY  CUTTERS 


NewMcCUILOC 


LOWEST  PRICE! 


Only  $195 

(f.o.b.  Los  Angeles) 


LOWEST  WEIGHT! 


Only  20  lb 
complete 
ready  to  cut 


FAST  CUTTING! 


Cuts  through  l-foot 
log  in  15  seconds 


The  McCulloch  Model  33 
is  the  only  low-priced 
chain  saw  with  all 
these  important  features 

Leaves  stumps  less  than  one  inch 
high . . .  saws  full  power  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  without  adjustment  .  .  .  auto¬ 
matic  clutch  .  .  .  automatic-rewind 

starter  .  . .  all-gear  transmission _ 

fast-cutting,  narrow-kerf  Saber¬ 
tooth  chain... plated  blade,  handle¬ 
bars,  and  muffler  .  .  .  anti-friction 
beai’ings  throughout.  Many  more 
exclusive  features! 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


McCUUOCK 


MOTORS 

CORP. 


/world’s  ior9.s,  Bu,ld.rs  of7^r  c>„,„  ^7 


WMF-1  FARMLOADER 

Fits  Ford  NAA,  8N,  9N;  Ferguson 
TO-20,  TO-30,  A-C  CA,  John  Deere 
40U,  40S;  Cockshutt  20. 

Step-in  design  (get  on  or  off  tractor 
from  either  side  or  rear).  Unobstructed 
vision.  Attaches  with  6  bolts  in  15  min¬ 
utes.  Complete  access  to  tractor  for 
servicing.  Full  clearance  under  tractor. 
Priced  for  the  average  farm.  Made 
by  world’s  oldest  and  largest  loader 
manufacturer  (104  years  in  business; 
over  100,000  in  use). 

waqner 

WORLD'S  ■  LARGEST 
—AND  OLDEST— 
LOADER  MANUFACTURER 


Built  to  heavy  industrial  standards — long  life, 
safety,  no  sway.  Breakaway  capacity  1800  lbs. 
Long  reach  for  clean  loading,  less  chance  to 
damage  spreader,  truck  or  wagon  box.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  every  need;  Combination  manure  fork 
and  material  bucket;  manure  fork;  utility  bucket; 
crane  boom;  backfill  blade;  utility  box. 

Other  models  for  all  uses — farm  and  commercial 
for  all  sizes  and  makes  of  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  Cockshutt,  David  Brown,  Fordson  Major, 
and  light  crawlers.  Swing  loader  for  close-quar¬ 
ter  side  loading. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information  on  Wagner  loaders 
for  your  tractor. 


Wagner  Iron  Works 

1905  South  1st  St., 

Dept.  10- A,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 

Send  me  more  information  on  Wagner  load¬ 
ers.  I  have  a  .  tractor. 

(Make) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 

CITY  &  STATE. 


See  the  Wagner  Loaders  on  display 

at  the 

* 

John  Reiner  &  Company  exhibit 
at  the 

New  York  State  Fair 


•  Briggs  &  Stratton  Engines 

•  Positive  Action  Clutch 

•  Exceptional  Maneuverability 

•  Nation-Wide  Service 

•  Unconditional  Factory  Guarantee 


Reel  and  Rotary  Types 
7  Models  to  Choose  From 

All  18",  21",  24”  reel  and  rotary  heavy  duty  models 
have  Briggs  &  Stratton  engines.  Rotaries  have  new 
side  type  ejection  chute,  trimming  slot  and 
late  features!  Reel  models  are  known  every¬ 
where  for  low  cost  and  trouble-free  oper¬ 
ation.  Lightweights  have  !4  h.p.  motor  or 
2-cycle  1.5  h.p.  engine. 


EXCELLO  is  your  best  buy  in  power 
mowers  .  .  .  combining  finest  quality 
with  competitive  pricing! 


H  El  N  EKE  &  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  296 


ON  DISPLAY 

JOHN  REINER  &  COMPANY 
EXHIBIT 

SPACE  E-6  and  E-7 


Springfield,  III. 


McADAM  &  SONS  BARKER,  N.  Y. 


ON  DISPLAY 
JOHN  REINER  & 
CO.  EXHIBIT 


Complete  lino  of  Disk  and  Springtooth  harrows  for  field,  orchard  and  vineyard  Constructs  t> 

give  the  greatest  amount  of  tillage  with  the  least  possible  drawbar  pull.  Ball  bearings  reduce  draft 
as  much  as  25%.  Sturdily  constructed  of  high  carton  steel.  Standard  models  equipped  far  hand  m- 
hydraulic  control. 


SPACE 
E-6  and  E-7 


McAdam  ‘Pickup”  Model,  8'/2  ft.  28  x  18. 
Also  made  in  5-6-&-7  ft.  Size  Models 


September  4,  1954 
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TQ  ACQUAINT  5000  NEW  FRIENDS 
WITH  OUR  NURSERY  STOCK 
We  Are  Offering 


(regu- 
lar  cata- 
log  price  $2). 

This  offer  not  good 
west  of  the  Mississippi 


VARIETIES:  Bartigon  (red)  Prunus  (pink) 
Dillenburg  (yellow)  ZWANENBURG  (white) 
INSURPASSABLE  (purple) 

This  is  our  way  of  showing  5000  new 
customers  the  fine  quality  of  our 
Nursery  Stock.  Limit:  Only  2  orders 
to  a  customer  at  this  special  price. 
We  have  set  aside  enough  bulbs  for 
5000  orders.  Order  today.  No  C.O.D’s. 
Remittance  with  order,  please. 


ABDER  KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC., Dept.  36  Dansvil'e  N.Y.j£ 

OR*'  ft  Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Please  send  me  your  Specml  et  cquam^ 

AfflUf  Tulip  Bulb  Ofier  in  the  following  colors.  Re  .... 

WUVT*  Yellow  Pink  Purple  Mtxed. 

Check  here  if  you  wish  a  copy  of  our  catalog  □ 


NAME . 


ST.  OR  RrD... 


STATE  . 


TOWN 


^  FAIL  PRICE  LIST  & 

EXTRA  YIELDS 


WITH  CERTIFIED 

GENESEE  WHEAT 

8%  Higher  Yielding 
{MEW) 

HUDSON  WINTER  BARLEY 

30%  Higher  Yielding 

Buy  Clean  Seed 

FROM 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  ‘Seecfgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Moke 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedexo, 
rniwn  alfalfa,  etc. 

8>  CUSTOM  sixes.  Electric,  gasoline,  end  hand  models. 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS  TRtAT-A-MATIC  SLfO  TRIATfRS 


25  EVERGREENS  $5 

Healthy,  selected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall,  three  to  five 
years  old.  Five  each  of  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  and  Douglas  Fir. 
Shipped  Postpaid  September  to  November.  Free  fall 
planting  list.  MUSSER  FORESTS.  INC., 

BOX  20- 1C,  INDIANA,  PA. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


=  NEW £  MODEL  C 


New  Features  •  New  Performance 

Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
other  pruners.  New  air-cushioned  action 
(pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
is  cut;  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
slight  finger  pressure  to  operate;  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
valves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won’t  slip  off 
limb,  works  in  narrower  places,  cuts  limbs 
up  to  \'U"  diam.  Write  today  for  free 
folder  on  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
mention  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASP0RT,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Haminenton,  N.J. 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME?  *- 
Farmers  or  retired  farmers.  Sell  a  complete  line 
of  Field  Seeds.  Age  immaterial,  but  you  must 
have  initiative,  like  to  meet  people.  A  knowledge 
of  dairy  farming  is  helpful.  Car  needed.  Farming 
experience  an  asset  on  this  job,  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  present  and  former  Gardner 
customers— folks  who  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  extra  value  represented  by  the  time- 
tested  Growmore  line  of  Field  Seeds.  Many 
territories  open.  Write  today  giving  past  work 
experience  and  references. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC., 

41  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Our  70th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

66  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y.- 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  LOW  PRICES 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
new.  Repairs  for  ail  models.  Full  information  upon 
request.  THE  RICE  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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La  rvae  Eat  Cole  Crops 

Could  you  give  me  some  idea  how 
to  control,  or  poison,  butterflies? 
They  come  in  and  deposit  their  eggs 
on  cabbages,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts  and  broccoli,  besides  some 
other  vegetables,  and  the  plants  are 
being  destroyed.  m.  j.  r. 

There  is  no  poison  bait  for  the 
control  of  cabbage  butterflies.  The 
buttei’flies,  however,  do  not  cause  the 
damage;  it  is  their  larvae  which  eat 
the  foliage  and  destroy  the  heads. 
The  best  control  for  cabbage  butter¬ 
fly  larvae  is  DDT.  A  five  per  cent 
dust  can  be  interspersed  into  the 
folds  of  the  heads  and  should  remain 
effective  for  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks.  A  DDT  spray,  using  50  per 
cent  wettable  DDT  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water,  may 
also  be  effectively  used. 

DDT  cannot  be  safely  used  on 
cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts  or 
broccoli,  though,  because  it  is  en¬ 
trapped  in  the  numerous  flower 
heads  and  becomes  a  residue  that 
would  be  hazardous  to  human  con¬ 
sumption.  On  these  plants,  use  a 
rotenone  or  rotenone-pyrethrum  dust 
weekly.  Both  the  DDT  powder  and 
the  rotenone-pyrethrum  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  your  local  farm  supply, 
hardware  or  garden  stores.  Lead  ar¬ 
senate  will  also  control  the  larvae, 
but  it  is  poisonous  to  humans,  too. 

If,  as  in  some  areas,  the  cabbage 
worms  have  built  up  a  resistance  to 
DDT,  it  would  be  effective  to  use  the 
new  material,  dieldrin  —  just  on  the 
cabbages,  though,  not  the  finely 
headed  vegetables.  l.  p. 

Insecticides  for  Lawn 
Grubs 

Will  insecticides  applied  to  the 
lawn  for  killing  grubs,  such  as  the 
Japanese  beetle  grubs,  also  kill  off 
the  earthworm  population?  What  are 
your  suggestions  about  using  insecti¬ 
cides  for  killing  lawn  grubs? 

Connecticut  l.  m. 

Any  insecticide  applied  to  a  lawn 
to  kill  grubs  will  also  reduce  the 
earthworm  population.  This  is  not 
serious,  however,  because  the  earth¬ 
worm  will  come  back  quickly  as  soon 
as  the  affects  of  the  insecticide  are 
reduced.  By  removing  the  grubs  and 
earthworms,  you  will  prevent  mole 
damage  which  may  be  quite  serious. 
Where  the  Japanese  beetles  are  first 
appearing,  the  grubs  may  increase  to 
a  point  where  the  grass  is  completely 
killed.  Later  the  natural  enemies 
catch  up  with  these  insects  and  hold 
them  in  check.  In  my  own  lawn  I 
find  that  the  robins,  brown  thrashers 
and  starlings  do  a  good  job  of  pa¬ 
trolling  the  lawn  and  last  year  I  saw 
only  a  few  Japanese  beetles.  Chlor- 
dane  or  DDT  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  1,000  squai'e  feet,  of  a 
five  per  cent  dust,  applied  to  the 
lawn  after  the  summer  birds  have 
gone,  is  quite  effective  in  killing  off 
lawn  grubs. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  dairy  farm  on  the  cover  page 
of  this  issue  is  located  in  South  Kort- 
right,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is 
owned  by  Andrew  K.  Tyler. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Yankeeland  Soils  and  Their 

Changing  Fertility 

By  C.  L.  W.  Swanson 

•  Bedtime  for  the  Bees 

By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  Corn  Silage  for  Dairy  Cows 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  A  Clean  Milking  Unit 
By  Gerald  Chapin 

•  Land,  Food  and  People 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  The  Dutchmen’s  “Wunder 

Wagon” 

By  Glenn  Yerk  Williamson 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 

By  Harry  L.  Smith 

•  All-Mash  vs.  Grain-And-Mash 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Dressed  Poultry  Selling 

By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  Muscovies  in  the  Henyard 

By  G.  M.  Daetz 

•  Quick  Composting  of  Leaves 

By  C.  W.  Winchell 


FRUIT  trees/strawberry,  raspberry 

AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  grape  vines, 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens.  Over 
80  Years,  through  four  gener¬ 
ations,  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  Our  FREE  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com- 
plete  nursery  line.  including 
_  x..  ,  „  dwarf  trees.  Write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R9I4,  Princess  Anne.Md 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY.  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
OROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write 
fur  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  125,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


5  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  $3.50 

Excellent  8-year  transplants,  8"  to  14"  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue  color;  sturdy,  compact,  hand¬ 
some  specimens  or  hedge.  Shipped  Postpaid 
September  to  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20- 1 C,  ;-;  INDIANA,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting:  25  standard  and  everbearing  varieties 
including  the  new  “Blaze”  also  New  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  Raspberry  and  Amber  Yellow  Raspberry. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


ap-peach? 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  foldei. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


unnuiiiiHj  in»  uiwvunj  uuipe 

TELLS  you  profit  secrets  of  growing  Christmas  Trees 
oil  idle  land.  Write  for  free  copy  today,  including 
our  complete  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-  1C,  ;-;  INDIANA,  FA. 

6  RHODODENDRON  $4 

Nursery-grown,  hybrid  transplants,  grown  from  red- 
flowering  plants.  4"  to  6"  tall.  Shipped  Postpaid 

September  to  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-IC,  INDIANA,  PA. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - — 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
368  EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2,  PA. 


Sfrawhprrv  Ptontc  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  Free. 
OlldWOSIIJ  ridllis  basil  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

- AMERICAN  GINSENG— THE  CASH  CROP - - 

FREE:  HOW  TO  GROW,  WHERE  TO  SELL 
GINSENG  GARDENS,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 


Fall  Planting  on  Strawberry  Plants,  Blueberries  and 
fruit  trees.  Catalog.  Commonfields  Nur.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner,  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


Free  bulb  catalog,  hyacinths,  daffodils,  tulips,  crocus 
narcissus.  Hagenbrocks’  4808  Woodland,  Duluth  3,  Minn. 


sm'/oot 


>TS  AS  LITTLE  AS 


LIME.  SEED.  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  rea 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construe  - 
Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading- 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sues 

3  to  Id  ft.  Iron-clod  guarantee. 

in  28  stoles. 


SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY  * 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Country  man' s  journal 


growth  this  season,  probably  due  to 
the  rainy  May  plus  the  four  ounces 

The  countryman  with  his  two  score  three  stakes  per  tree  and  vou  can  nitrate  I  put  on  in 

trees,  most  of  them  young  Mailing  prevent  the  tree  from  whipping  back  that  a  fourth  °pound  oF  nitrate  of 

Sevens,  Twos  and  Nines,  does  not  and  forth  in  a  wind.  I  have  onlv  a  onH,  nr  #  nurate  of 

pretend  to  be  a  commercial  orchard-  few  Number  Nines  for  experimental  trate  per  year  of  age f  isT^beTf er' 

ist.  Time  was,  40  years  ago  when  he  purposes.  The  McIntosh  Nine  has  tilker  dose  for  growing  fruit  trees 

rnaSHS^U^°%Lfherh1andTed  made  2  ‘W°  f°0t  “d  m°r6  The  other  point  about  which  I  now 

long,  heavy  wooden  ladders.  About 
400  of  our  800  Baldwin  apple  trees, 

(all  killed  in  the  severe  Winter  of 
1934-35)  were  on  a  steep  sidehill.  It 
was  all  a  teen-ager  of  14  or  15  could 
manage  to  swing  a  heavy  22-  or  24- 
foot  ladder  into  position  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  trees. 

Here  at  Sunny  Acres  I  am  growing 
the  Mailing  Seven  as  my  first  choice; 
this  makes  a  tree  about  10-12  feet 
in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height. 

The  Mailing  Two  grows  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  a  normal  tree.  The 
Number  Nine  is  the  true  dwarf  and 
grows  to  six  or  eight  feet  high  and 
about  the  same  in  width. 

From  my  own  experience  and  from 
watching  others,  I  have  learned  one 
thing  about  the  Nine.  It  is  a  good 
tree  for  the  small  home  grounds  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  kept  staked.  The  graft 
union  on  the  Nine  is  weak,  and  this 
is  what  has  happened  to  me  and 
others.  If  wooden  stakes  are  used, 
after  three  or  four  years  the  stakes 
become  weakened  at  the  ground 
level  where  the  fungi  work.  Then 
comes  a  winter  gale  or  a  fall  temp¬ 
est,  and  the  Number  Nine  breaks 
over.  I  am  using  steel  stakes  now  and 
rubber  covered  wire.  Use  two  or 


„  ,  ^  Pittsburgh  Corning  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kjweet  potatoes  come  from  the  fields,  onto  the  grader  and  into  storage  at 
ohe  shipping  room  of  the  South  Jersey  Produce  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.  T he  Jersey  Sweets”  can  be  cleaned,  waxed  and  polished  here  in  this 
building  which  is  reported  to  provide  storage  without  shrinkage  because 
of  effective  insulation  by  hardened  glass-foam  blocks  on  top  of  the  roofing 
boards.  The  blocks  are  covered  with  a  built-up  felt  and  asphalt  weather 
surface.  New  Jersey  produces  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  a  year  on  some  17,000  acres  of  its  land. 


feel  certain  is  that  hay  or  straw 
mulch  is  the  best.  After  experiment¬ 
ing  with  sawdust,  shavings,  wood 
fluff,  and  hen  pen  litter,  the  evidence 
is  all  in  favor  of  hay  mulching. 

I  have  four  older  trees  that  have 
been  pruned,  fertilized  and  generally 
remodelled  since  we  came  to  our 
10-acre  village  farm  in  September, 
1951.  And  today  I  was  out  working 
on  two  of  the  smaller  ones  on  an 
eight  foot  aluminum  step  ladder! 
Memories  of  the  apple  picking  time  ' 
40  years  ago  came  back.  Some  years 
we  took  3,000  bushels  from  the  800 
Baldwins,  only  in  those  days  we 
never  thought  in  terms  of  bushels. 
Apples  were  sold  by  the  barrel,  and 
one  of  my  tasks  during  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  early  Fall  was  to  haul  home 
the  barrels  from  Johnson’s  Mill.  I 
loaded  the  hay  rack  high  and  tied 
the  barrels  on  with  long  ropes,  but 
I  can  s.till  recall  the  occasion  when 
something  went  wrong  on  Putnam’s 
Hill,  and  the  top  third  of  the  load 
fell  off  and  went  bouncing  down  the 
long,  steep  hill. 

And  now  for  a  bit  of  advice  to  the 
ladies.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  cook, 
although  I  am  going  to  give  you  my 
original  recipe  for  beef  stew,  corn 
chowder,  fish  chowder  and  pea  soup 
in  future  Journals.  Our  new  cook¬ 
book  will  be  out  in  a  few  rnontte, 
and  Blanche  deserves  the  major 
credit.  I  am  specializing  in  soups, 
chowders  and  stews,  plus  cookies; 
and  I  have  originated  some  cookies 
that  I  notice  folks  fodder  on  with 
pleasure.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


%ZahuAl  ★  J0HN  REIRER  &  COMPANY  EXHIBIT 

rroaucts  ».  y.  state  fair  &  eastern  states  exposition 


WOOD’S  4-CHORE 
ROTARY  CUTTER 

•  Mow,  Shred,  Clip,  Mulch 

•  42"  to  114"  Swath 

•  Hydraulic  Lift  or  Drawbar  Types 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Also 
shred  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings. 


. — . . . 

Mister,  You  Are  So  Right!  You've  Got  The  Best!! 
Elevator  Value  Money  Can  Buy  When  You  Own  a  .  .  . 


Jmi 

W  "jkcppe. 


WITH  BIG  20"  TROUGH 

It’s  Top  Quality  From  Stem  to  Stern  . 
Compare  its  many  plus  features  — 
Amazing  Low  Price! 

Cardinal  “Skipper  20"  gives  you 
every  operating  feature  avail- 
higher  priced  elevator.  Not  one 
iota  of  quality  has  been  sacrificed  to  bring 
you  this  big  money-saving  value.  Trough 
lengths— 24,  28,  32,  36,  40 
and  44  feet. 


Exclusive  triple  “B"  V-belt  drive  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock  loads  even  while  transmit¬ 
ting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect- 
ting  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  15-inch  drop  center  wheels  or  8-inch 
with  non-pneumatic  tires.  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutters  are  available  in  either  hydraulic 
lit  t  or  trailer  models  with  1 ,  2  or  3  blades. 
Blades  overlap  on  2  and  3  blade  models 
for  cleaner  cutting.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
m  height. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer, 

9  Models- 42"  to  114"  Swath 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11409  South  4th  Street  •  Oregon,  Illinois 


TOP 

VALUES  IN  THE 
CARDINAL 
JUNIOR 
LINE,  TOO! 


Choice  of  dolly  or  winch-type 
chassis;  fits  all  models. 


See  CENTURY 

.  .  .  .  the  farm  equipment  de¬ 
signed  for  economy,  ease  of 
operation  and  efficiency 

PT0  SAW- ACTION 

SPREADERS 


I 


SEE  YOUR  CARDINAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATU 


[yMIL  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP 


*17  S.  Chouncey  Street 
COLUMBIA  CITY.  INDIANA 


SAVE  Shoe  Leather 


Time— Money 


USE  A 


Head' 


SURE 

feed 


Seed#1 


Why  walk?  You'll  save  three 
ways  with  the  Herd — and  get  your 
seeding  done  in  just  the  little  time 
the  weather  often  gives  you.  Use 
the  HERD  for  pellet  fertilizer  or 
nitrates,  too.  Two  sizes,  P.T.O.  op¬ 
erated,  well  built,  accurate. 


The  5  bushel  Herd  Sure 
Seeder.  Also  built  in  VA  bu. 


September  4,  1954 


HERD  SEEDER  CO.,  Lucerne  89,  Indiana 


Spreads  fertilizer  in  half  the  usual  t  me 
at  12  to  15  mph.  Spreads  accurately  at 

]anv  speed.  No  wheel  slipping.  Cleans 
itself  standing  still  in  10  minutes  oper¬ 
ating  from  PTO.  Also  features  new  chain-  . 
saw  action  agitator  that  slashes  through 
toughest  fertilizer  ....  yet  sows  seed 
small  as  red  top,  big  as  soybean. 
Agitator  guaranteed  two  years. 

SPRAYERS 

ALL  PURPOSE  BOOM-TYPE:  with  ad¬ 
justable  row  spacing  —  PTO  drive  pump 
—  complete  tractor  seat  control  of 
pressure,  flow  and  boom  adjustments. 
COMBINATION  FIELD  AND  HEAD- 
GUN:  for  fields,  pastures,  fence  rows, 
roadsides,  buildings,  livestock,  trees,  etc. 
Sprays  up  to  50  ft.  swath.  HAND  GUN: 
Quickly  attached  to  PTO,  pressure  to 
350  lbs. 

SEEDERS 

Century  seeder  mounts  on  tractor,  land 
roller  or  mulcher.  Maintains  positive 
flow  of  seed  even  with  nprmal  PTO 
speed  variation.  Guaranteed  to  sow  any 
seeds  from  tiny  red  top  to  large  soy¬ 
bean,  alone  or  in  any  commonly  used 
mixture.  Sows  three  ways:  band  seed¬ 
ing,  row  seeding,  broadcast. 

Manufactured  by 

CENTURY  ENGINEERING  GORP. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 
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See  These  Popular  Machines 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


GATH  &  HERMS  749  Elk  St.,  Buffalo,  10,  N.Y. 


DON’T  MISS  OUR  BIG  EXHIBIT 
Booths  41-42-43-44  •  Farm  Machinery  Bldg. 


OLSON  ROTO-BEATER 
SPEEDS  PLOWING  AND  PLANTING 


King-Wyse  Forage  Harvester 

The  basic  King-Wyse  field  chopper,  with  separate  corn  and 
hay  units,  is  the  fast,  easy  way  to  harvest  all  forage  crops. 
Its  exclusive  vertical  cutting  head,  with  its  higher  capacity, 
cleaner  cutting  knife  action,  works  equally  well  in  hay, 

straw  or  corn  and  other  row 
crops.  Chopped  material  is 
delivered  in  a  steady  flow  to 
wagon,  truck  or  trailer.  It  is 
studded  with  time  and  labor- 
saving  features  like  the  extra 
heavy  10  gauge  steel  fan 
housing,  cast  steel  fan,  anti¬ 
friction  bearings.  Simple  in 
design  and  built  for  long  ser¬ 
vice.  Simple  to  operate  and 
maintain.  Positive  -  feeding, 
non-clog  corn  and  hay  units 
can  be  attached  or  inter¬ 
changed  quickly  and  easily. 
Only  four  bolts  need  be 
moved  and  V-belt  adjusted. 


The  Roto-Beater  chews  weeds,  brush,  stalks  and 
residues  to  soil-strengthening  mulch  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture  and  help  resist  wind  and  water  erosion.  It 
saves  organic  matter  which  otherwise  might  be 
raked  off  and  burned.  It 
speeds  plowing  and  planting, 
gives  trash-free  seed  beds, 
and  otherwise  promotes  more 
pleasant  and  more  profitable 
farming.  Steel-tipped  ham¬ 
mers  whirling  120  miles  per 
hour,  thrash  brush,  volunteer 
grain  and  undergrowth  to  a 
soil-nourishing  mulch.  Enough 
clearing  power  to  level  two 
acres  of  tough  brush  in  one 
hour. 


Many  of  your  neighbors  are  using  and 
benefiting  by  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
loan.  Here  are  just  a  few  Land  Bank 
advantages: 

LOW  INTEREST,  4V2%,  which  cannot 
be  increased  during  the  life  of  the 
loan. 

LONG  TIME  TO  PAY,  10  to  33  years, 
with  no  lump  sum  demand  payments. 

PRE-PAYMENT  PRIVILEGES:  You 

may  pay  any  part  or  all  the  loan  at 
any  time  without  penalty. 

EASY  PAYMENTS:  You  pay  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Each  payment  reduces 
the  principal  of  the  loan. 


•  REFINANCING 

•  FARM  IMPROVEMENT 

•  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

•  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

•  PURCHASE  LAND 

•  BUY  LIVE  STOCK 

•  MAJOR  MAINTENANCE 

•  OTHER  NEEDS 


See  your  local  association  or  write:  Dept.  R-64,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY 

THE  FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 


(Continued  from  Page  532) 
world’s  longest  powerhouse  will  be 
anchored.  The  most  efficient  steam 
plant,  the  hypothetical  yardstick  or¬ 
dinarily  laid  alongside  hydro  plants, 
cannot  do  as  well.  Its  theoi’etic  cost 
is  estimated  at  6.46  mills.  Obviously, 
New  York  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  marketing  its  half  of  the  Long 
Sault  production  of  12.6  billion  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  a  year.  The  power  pay¬ 
back  is  a  dead  certainty. 

Four  Governments  in  Coalition 

In  view  of  the  wealth  of  planning, 
for  waterway  and  waterpower,  which 
preceded  the  work  now  in  stride 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  project 
presents  no  overly  formidable  en¬ 
gineering  problems.  Difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  may  arise  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  hazards  which  may  present  it¬ 
self  lies  in  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  separate  parts  of  the  project 
moving  forward  in  unison.  The  de¬ 
velopment  can  readily  claim  many 
unique  distinctions,  but  one  out¬ 
standing  novelty  is  the  maze  of 
government  authorities  and  corpo¬ 
rations  to  which  the  task  has  been 
entrusted.  Basically,  four  govern¬ 


national  character  of  the  river  and  in 
part  to  the  division  of  the  project 
into  its  separate  Seaway  and  power 
fractions.  There  is  no  readily  recall¬ 
able  instance  in  history  of  four 
governments,  sovereign  or  semi¬ 
sovereign,  joining  in  an  engineering 
undertaking  of  such  magnitude.  Usu¬ 
ally  sovereign  governments  avoid 
such  coalitions  of  labor  except  under 
the  duress  of  war.  The  partnership 
testifies  to  the  good  will  which  binds 
Canada  and  the  United.  States  along 
its  unfortified  border.  Friendship, 
however,  is  not  the  basis  on  which 
the  development  rests.  It  carries  the 
promise  of  rich  reward  in  commerce 
on  the  Seaway  and  in  power  spread¬ 
ing  its  vitality  from  the  Long  Sault 
in  wide  arcs  north  and  south  of  the 
international  boundary. 

Ore  for  American  Steel 

Thirty  years  of  debate  have  dulled 
the  keen  edge  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
story,  but  the  value  of  the  benefits 
remains  unimpaired.  The  emergence 
of  Labrador  ore  coincident  with  the 
painful  realization  that  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  ranges  no  longer  have 
reserves  to  feed  America’s  industrial 


U.  S.  Army 

Close-up  view  of  the  turbulent  waters  in  the  Long  Sault  rapids  on  the 

St.  Lawrence  River. 


ments  are  working  together,  two 
Federal  systems  and  two  on  the 
State-Provincial  rung  of  the  ladder 
of  sovereignity.  The  power  project 
falls  to  the  latter,  and  the  Seaway  is 
the  Federal  job  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

At  the  working  level,  New  Yoi’k 
and  Ontario  have  as  their  entries  the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Hydro-electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  Up  to 
now,  New  York  Power  has  been  a 
planning  agency;  it  has  never  mar¬ 
keted  a  kilowatt  hour.  In  contrast, 
Ontario  Hydro  is  an  old  power  hand 
— in  construction,  transmission  and 
distribution.  The  Long  Sault  con¬ 
struction,  to  which  the  paired  au¬ 
thorities  are  giving  foremost  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  moment,  is  a  single  oper¬ 
ation  in  a  single  location.  The  rule 
for  dividing  the  labor  is  for  Ontario 
Hydro  to  do  the  work  on  the 
Canadian  side  and  New  York  Power 
on  the  American. 

In  the  Federal  orbit,  geography  has 
fashioned  a  more  convenient  divid¬ 
ing  line.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  acting  for 
the  United  States,  will  canalize  the 
river  in  the  46-mile  section  of  inter¬ 
national  rapids  from  Cornwall  to 
Ogdensburg  and  remove  shoals  in 
the  Thousand  Islands  section  further 
upstream.  The  latter  item,  figured  at 
nearly  $2  million,  is  part  of  the 
American  100-million-dollar  share. 
The  Canadian  counterpart  is  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of 
Canada.  Canalization  of  the  Canadian 
section,  the  down-river  stretch  of  68 
miles  between  Cornwall  and  Montre¬ 
al,  is  its  present  major  duty,  but  it 
will  also  dredge  the  Welland  to  27 
feet  from  its  present  depth  of  25 
feet. 

The  imposing  cast  of  government 
agencies  is  due  in  part  to  the  inter¬ 


strength  has  quickened  the  certainty 
of  handsome  benefits  from  the  Sea¬ 
way.  Indeed,  the  claim  that  the 
Seaway  is  an  economic  myth  lost  its 
appeal  and  whatever  substance  it 
may  have  possessed  when  steelmak¬ 
ers  began  to  shift  their  base  to  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence.  Even  though 
cheap  power  has  always  been  most 
telling  for  the  project,  history’s  long 
verdict  may  well  show  Seaway- 
channeled  ore  to  be  the  most  valu¬ 
able  gift  to  the  national  economies  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
Kipling’s  words,  “iron — cold  iron — is 
master  of  them  all.”  The  Seaway  will 
permit  the  steel  industry,  located 
largely  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  to  stay  in  its  present 
home  and  to  keep  on  using  its  con¬ 
venient  and  economic  reserves  of 
coal  and  limestone. 

Impact  on  the  Northeast 

Long  before  the  first  deep-draft 
cargo  of  ore  moves  westward  on  the 
Seaway  and  the  first  low-cost  power 
is  high-lined  from  Barnhart  Island, 
Northern  New  York  will  experience 
the  impact  of  the  changes  that  the 
project  is  bringing  in  its  train.  They 
will  spread  throughout  much  of  the 
Northeast  in  ever-widening  circles. 
Even  though  the  benefits,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  will  flow  with  Long 
Sault  power,  will  have  a  high  plus  in 
value,  the  changes  will  present  grave 
problems.  Moreover,  some  of  the  im¬ 
pacts,  especially  those  occurring 
within  the  short  range  of  the  con¬ 
struction  period,  may  prove  uncom¬ 
fortable,  harasssing  and  even  costly- 
The  long-range  changes  point  to  a 
far  more  attractive  outlook.  Northern 
New  York’s  endowment  in  potential 
power  will  at  last  pay  off  in  energy 
for  farm  and  home  and  industry- 

The  chief  danger  lies  in  confusing 
the  temporary  surge  of  wealth  into 
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the  area  during  construction  with 
the  genuine  and  permanent  benefits 
of  the  future.  The  project  area,  in 
fact,  is  certain  to  experience  a  wave 
of  inflation  with  the  investment  of 
$900  million  within  five  years.  Much 
of  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  pay¬ 
rolls  for  construction  crews  and 
service  personnel  to  be  spent  locally. 
Unless  newly  established  and  ex¬ 
panded  industries  are  ready  to  carry 
similar  payrolls,  it  is  likely  that  the 
region  will  undergo  inflation’s  usual 
aftermath  of  an  economic  let-down. 
The  degree  to  which  the  fall-off  is 
mild  or  serious  will  depend  upon 
whether  there  is  prudent  recognition 
of  the  danger.  One  of  the  best  safe¬ 
guards  is  to  avoid  heavy  investments 
on  the  tempting  theory  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  of  the  construction 
years  will  continue  unabated.  With 
due  care,  the  area  may  enter  upon 
its  era  of  real  benefits  vigorously 
ready  to  capitalize  their  value. 

Local  governments,  in  particular, 
face  a  severe  dilemma.  They  will  be 
called  upon  to  expand  public  services 
— schools,  roads,  water  supplies,  sani¬ 
tary  facilities  and  the  like.  Unless 
these  expanded  services  are  accepted 
to  some  extent  as  part  of  the  bill 
for  the  project,  local  tax  loads  may 
prove  burdensome  in  post-construc¬ 
tion  years.  The  only  other  choice  is 
off-standard  services  with  the  risks 
they  loose  and  the  injury  they  do  to 
human  and  community  values. 

Farm  Labor  Squeeze 

Not  only  will  farmers  share  these 
dangers,  but  they  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  confronted  with  a  severe 
labor  problem  at  the  height  of  the 
farm  season  for  the  next  five  years. 
Even  the  most  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  points  to  larger  requirements 
in  labor  than  the  immediate  area 
can  furnish.  With  a  working  season 
of  nine  months,  the  payrolls  of 
Federal  and  State  contractors  com¬ 
bined,  within  New  York  boundaries, 
are  expected  to  average  4,000  a 
month.  In  peak  working  months,  the 
payrolls  will  rise  by  more  than  a 
third,  to  about  5,700.  With  this  de¬ 
mand  in  sight,  increased  labor  costs 
are  inevitable  for  farmers. 

Foresight  in  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  ease  its  impact.  Various 
choices  are  possible.  The  expanded 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery  may 
reduce  the  need  for  hired  help  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  or  even  lift 
production.  Cash  and  credit  are 
necessary  to  foot  the  cost,  and  they 
should  be  weighed  against  the  out¬ 
look  for  farm  prices.  The  size-up  may 


point  to  cutting  back  to  a  smaller 
operation,  increased  reliance  on 
custom  operators  for  harvesting  hay 
and  grain,  or  shifting  to  or  adding 
other  enterprises.  Even  selling  out 
to  enter  the  construction  labor  mar¬ 
ket  may  appeal  to  some,  but  the 
long-run  demand  for  farm  products 
should  make  it  the  last  choice. 

The  Project  Market 

Heavy  construction  payrolls  may 
suggest  that  a  bonanza  market  is  in 
the  immediate  making  in  the  project 
area.  Dairymen,  however,  should 
count  on  it  only  if  they  are  already 
positioned  to  supply  fluid  outlets 
there.  With  the  New  York  milkshed’s 
abundant  flow,  distributors  can  readi¬ 
ly  obtain  the  additional  supplies 
they  will  require.  In  poultry  products 
and  vegetables,  there  may  be  larger 
room  for  local  expansion.  The  de¬ 
cision  should  be  taken-  with  care 
after  looking  into  potential  market¬ 
ing  outlets.  Truck  crops,  of  course, 
call  for  special  soils  and  know-how. 

Timber,  however,  is  a  crop  which 
can  be  expected  to  be  in  higher  de¬ 
mand  throughout  much  of  the  re¬ 
gion  surrounding  the  project  area.  In 
cutting  and  marketing  woodlots, 
a  farmer  should  seek  skilled  forestry 
advice  from  county  agents  and  other 
agricultural  services.  He  should  hold 
back  on  attractive  offers  until  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  check.  Premature 
and  clean  cutting  may,  in  reality, 
prove  a  drain  on  future  income.  In 
any  event,  the  future  points  to  an 
undiminished  demand  for  lumber, 
and  sales  can  be  deferred  without 
sacrificing  a  market  for  the  stand. 

A  Look  to  the  Future 

In  spite  of  the  temporary  labor 
squeeze,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  power  project  is  opening  the 
door  to  better  farm  markets.  Sound, 
permanent  and  long-range  industrial 
development  will  come,  perhaps 
gradually  but  nonetheless  surely, 
with  the  big  boost  in  the  l’egion’s 
power  supply  guaranteed  by  the  Long 
Sault.  Above  all,  any  post-construc¬ 
tion  let-down  should  not  create  dis¬ 
may  and  disillusionment.  With  the 
power  at  hand,  capital  and  the  plans 
for  its  use  will  become  available  for 
industrial  expansion,  but  not  with 
overnight  speed. 

The  transition  calls  for  patience, 
skill  and  careful  counting  of  all  the 
costs.  The  Northeast  and  its  farmers 
will  enter  upon  a  future  which  at 
the  moment  holds  a  promise  which 
is  glowing  far  more  brightly  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  nation. 


Questions  on  Fruits 


Cherry  Tree  Bark  Splits 

The  bark  on  the  trunk  of  my 
cherry  tree  has  been  pulling  away 
from  the  trunk  for  the  last  year  or 
two.  It  seems  as  though  insects  or 
bugs  get  underneath  and  loosen  it 
and  then  the  sap  runs.  The  bark  does 
not  fall  off  Will  you  please  advise? 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  e.  f.  k. 

Bark  splitting  is  caused  by  unusu¬ 
ally  severe  weather  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter. 
This  form  of  injury  is  associated  with 
immaturity  of  the  bark  of  the  tree 
due  to  conditions  which  promote  late 
vegetative  growth  followed  by  a  sud¬ 
den  frost  in  the  Fall.  Excessive  fer¬ 
tilization,  mild  wet  weather  and  pro¬ 
tected  urban  areas  promote  late  vege¬ 
tative  growth.  In  the  case  of  cherries, 
the  bark  splitting  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  oozing  of  the  sap.  This 
condition  invites  insects  and  bugs 
as  you  have  indicated.  The  split  area 
will  eventually  grow  over  but  this 
can  be  encouraged  by  treating  the 
wound.  Loose  ends  of  the  bark  should 
be  cut  away  back  to  sound  bark  and 
the  edges  tacked  down  with  large- 
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headed  roofing  nails;  the  exposed 
areas  should  then  be  protected  by  a 
good  wound  dressing.  Asphalt  paint 
will  do  and  is  readily  obtained. 


Fertilizing  Old  Apple  Trees 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  fer¬ 
tilize  an  apple  tree  25  years  old? 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.  h.  a.  f. 

Nitrogen  is  the  main  fertilizer  most 
likely  to  be  needed.  The  general  rule 
of  thumb  is  one-quarter  pound  of 
sodium  nitrate  or  one-eighth  pouna 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  year  of  tree 
age  for  each  yearly  application.  For 
a  25-year-old  tree,  this  would  be  6 Vi 
pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  or  3  Vs 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate.  If  the 
tree  is  low  in  vigor,  has  not  had  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  past  several  years,  or 
is  in  heavy  grass,  increase  the  amount 
of  sodium  nitrate  to  12  to  14  pounds, 
or  ammonium  nitrate  to  six  to  eight 
pounds.  Broadcast  the  fertilizer 
around  the  tree  near  the  edge  of  the 
branches.  If  the  tree  is  on  your  lawn, 
the  grass  may  be  killed.  The  amount 
of  killing  can  be  reduced  by  making 
10  to  12  holes  around  the  tree  with 
a  crowbar  and  distributing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  these  holes.  The  early 
Spring,  a  month  or  so  before  the  buds 
break,  is  the  suggested  time  to  fer¬ 
tilize.  L.  D.  T. 


New  P-T-O,  spreader] 

does  double  duty 


as  a  3/4 -ton  self-unloading 

forage  box  I 


When  you  buy  New  Holland’s 
new  130-bushel  power  take-off 
manure  spreader,  you  get  a  year 
’round  worker. 

First,  you  get  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  spreader  on  the  market 
today.  Independent  control  of 
beaters  and  apron  speeds  with 
one  handy  lever,  special  Metalife 
primer  inside  and  out,  double- 
lined  disc  clutch  on  the  main 
propeller  tube  give  high  perform¬ 
ance,  extra  long  life. 


Second.,  with  extension  sides 
and  double-hinged  end-gate  in 
place,  you  get  a  forage  box  that 
unloads  up  to  3  3^  tons  of  silage 
automatically  ...  no  silage  fork 
needed. 

See  your  New  Holland  Dealer 

for  complete  details — he’s  your 
headquarters  for  Grassland 
Farming  machinery  and  infor¬ 
mation.  The  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
The  Sperry  Corporation. 


New  Hox»uun> 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming'' 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City 
Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


E  E  ■  For  your  free  copy  of  a  fascinating  new,  fact-filled  booklet.  “Fertilizing 
Grasslands,’’  fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  it  to:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1209  Maple  St., 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  By  the  way,  I  would  like  a  demonstration. 
Name _ _ _ 


Address. 


Town. 


.State. 
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ANOTHER  FIRST... 

THE  BRAND  NEW 


NEW  SIMPLIFIED  DESIGN  < 
NEW  FOOLPROOF  OPERATION 

NEW  CUTTING  SPEED 


NEW  SAW. .  .  NEW  PRICE  COMPLETE 
WITH  16"  CHAIN  AND  GUIDE  BAR 


PLUS  THESE  FAMOUS 
STRUNK  FEATURES 

•  Light  Weight 

•  Perfect  Balance 

•  Dependability 

•  Automatic  Oiling 

•  Proved  STRUNK 
Buzz-Cut  Power 

^PATENT  PENDING 


Here’s  the  one  chain  saw  you’ve  waited  for! 
From  Strunk — famed  for  its  full  line  of  quality 
saws  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

New,  simplified  design,  high  engineering  skill 
and  production  know-how  make  possible  this 
amazing  low  price  in  a  full-size  chain  saw  that 
retains  all  the  wanted  Strunk  features.  When  you 
see  it  you’ll  want  it! 


Also  a  full  line  of  Spray¬ 
ers,  Misters,  Dusters, 
Portable  Power  Equipment 
for  farm,  lawn  or  garden. 

j/^OUXPl/b’f 

|  7Ho€le>MXjwlng 


Strunk  Equipment  Co.,  914,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Please  rush  name  of  my  nearest  SpeeDemon  Dealer 


Name. 


Address. 
Town _ 


.State. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


Poor  pastures  resulting  from  dry 
weather  have  contributed  to  a 
greater  decline  than  usual  in  milk 
production  during  the  Summer 
months  on  Pennsylvania  farms.  Milk 
and  egg  output  in  the  State  will  con¬ 
tinue  dropping  seasonally,  month  by 
month,  until  late  Fall.  Culling  of  low- 
producing- cows  has  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  Egg  production  also 
continues  to  decline  seasonally  in 
Pennsylvania.  However,  the  all-time 
record  numbers  of  layers  will  main¬ 
tain  production  at  high  levels  in 
spite  of  the  decline  in  rate  of  lay. 

Distress  from  drought  conditions 
in  19  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
counties  recently  received  attention 


poults  are  about  70,000  less  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year  and  lighter 
breed  poults  are  326,000  greater. 
Consumer  demand  for  the  smaller 
light  breed  turkeys  is  reflected  also 
in  national  poult  production  figures. 
January-June  production  of  heavy 
breeds  was  eight  per  cent  above  last 
year,  and  production  of  light  breeds 
was  17  per  cent  higher. 


Merle  King  (14)  won  a  boys’  potato 
picking  contest  at  Potato  City,  Pa., 
this  Summer  by  gathering  300  pounds 
in  seven  minutes,  13  seconds.  He 
lives  on  his  father  Valentine’s  95-acre 
farm  in  Cochranville,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  where  they  grow  some  15  acres 
of  potatoes. 

when  members  of  the  State  U.S.D.A. 
Drought  Committee,  at  its  organi¬ 
zation  meeting,  heard  detailed  re¬ 
ports  of  crop  damage  to  date.  Great¬ 
est  fear  of  farmers  in  the  parched 
area  south  and  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  is  for  depleted 
supplies  of  livestock  and  poultry  feed 
for  next  Winter.  Dairymen  are  al¬ 
ready  dipping  into  new  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  stocks  because  dry  pastures  are 
providing  little  or  no  feed.  Many  may 
face  the  need  for  inducing  their 
herds,  and  few  young  beef  cattle  are 
being  bought  for  feeding.  In  some 
areas  farmers  are  hauling  water  for 
livestock. 

Corn  tassels  developed  on  short 
stalks  with  little  or  no  silk  to  form 
ears.  Much  of  the  crop  will  go  into 
silos.  In  some  sections  hay  and  corn 
may  be  only  half  a  crop.  Some  sweet 
corn  was  not  even  harvested.  There 
are  many  reports  of  small  sized 
apples  and  peaches,  with  some 
shriveling  on  the  trees.  Many  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  small,  lima  beans  were 
especially  hard  hit,  as  were  tomatoes 
and  tobacco. 


Two  statewide  safety  contests  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Safety  Council  (PRSC)  will  be  opened 
to  Pennsylvania  boys  and  girls.  Each 
contest  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  for  youth  under  14  years  of  age 
and  the  other  for  those  between  the 
ages  of  14  to  18  inclusive.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  winners  in  each  of  the 
four  divisions  as  follows:  1st,  $20; 
2nd,  $15;  3rd,  $10;  4th,  $5;  and  10 
awards  of  $1  each.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  winners  at  the  fifth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Safety  Institute  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  on  March  16,  1955,  during 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  and  Home 
Safety  Week.  The  contests  are  a  farm 
and  farm  home  safety  poster  contest 
and  a  farm  and  farm  home  hazard 
contest.  Rules  and  other  details  are 
available  from  the  PRSC  at  Harris¬ 
burg  or  from  local  county  agents, 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  or 
homemaking  area  advisers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  or  homemaking  in  vocational 
agriculture,  or  from  local  Granges. 


Seepage  from  silos  filled  with  pea 
vine  silage  has  been  killing  fish  in 
streams  in  various  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  according  to  the  State  Fish 
Commission.  In  order  to  prevent 
further  destruction  of  stream  life, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  urges 
all  farmers  who  have  seepage  from 
their  silos  to  use  as  much  precaution 
as  possible  in  preventing  this  seep¬ 
age  from  getting  into  nearby  streams 
or  ponds.  The  fluid  that  drains  from 
silos  filled  with  fermenting  pea  vine 
silage  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
removes  oxygen  from  the  water 
when  it  reaches  nearby  streams  or 
ponds.  Consequently  the  fish  actually 
are  smothered.  In  one  instance  dead 
fish  were  found  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles  down-stream  from  the  source 
of  contamination.  N.  M.  Eberly 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  «en*lble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yourt  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
[Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
Information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


REALLY  SAFE  TRAPS! 


BARGAIN  STATIONERY 


Catch  Pests 
or 

Fur  Bearers 


Amazing,  new  HAVAHART  traps  are  quick,  sure.  .  . 
foolproof.  Rid  your  gardens,  bins,  poultry  houses  of 
rats,  rabbits,  skunks,  squirrels,  etc.  .  .even  stray 
cats  and  turtles.  Absolutely  safe — cannot  harm  children 
or  household  pets.  Take  fur  bearers  without  injuring 
pelts.  Easy  to  set.  Rustproof.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  and  Baiting  Secrets 

HAVAHART,  105 -S  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  V 

KILL  CHIMNEY  CREOSOTE 

Down  draft  and  fire  risk  at  once  and  forever. 
Mailable  metal  product.  Money-back  guaranty. 
FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE  MANUFACTURERS: 

BOSTON  MACHINE  WORKS  COMPANY 


DEPT.  B,  7  WILLOW  ST., 


LYNN.  MASS. 


Reduces  All  Fuel  Bills 

- POST  LAND  SIGNS,  FIVE  CENTS  EACH - 

Delivered  postpaid.  Approved  Sample  Five  Cents. 
NO  LESS  THAN  20  SIGNS. 


3  Lb.  $1.00  Postpaid.  WRITING  PAPER.  EN- 

^Vl°0PEPSR.NT?NSG  MCOMOS-  ^t.sfacHon  guaranteed;  po’L7TOr 477  7Vh"sT.7  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 
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“Mid-Summer  Turkey  Time”  was 
recently  observed  in  Pennsylvania. 
Retail  poultry  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments  cooperated  with  growers  in 
moving  a  plentiful  supply  of  birds 
ranging  in  weight  from  four  to  22 
pounds  or  more.  The  old  idea  that 
turkeys  should  be  eaten  only  during 
the  winter  months  has  disappeared. 
Turkeys  are  good  eating  the  year 
round.  Department  surveys  show  a 
wider  spread  in  the  hatching  of 
turkey  poults  than  in  other  years, 
indicating  that  adequate  supplies  of 
fresh  and  frozen  birds  are  available 
to  consumers  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  months  as  well  as  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Pennsylvania  turkey  growers  this 
year  expect  to  produce  their  second 
largest  crop  in  history.  As  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  estimates  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  1,831,000  birds.  Commercial  hatch¬ 
ings  for  the  first  six  months  of  1954 
show  production  of  1,246,000  poults 
of  the  heavy  breeds  and  843,000  of 
the  lighter  breeds.  Heavy  breed 


Ervin  Stern  of  Lockhaven,  Clinton 
County,  Pa.,  won  the  potato  picking 
contest  held  recently  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Cooperative  Potato  Growers, 
Inc.,  at  their  field  days  in  Potato 

City.  He  hand  picked  300  pounds  of 

potatoes  from  the  field  in  four 

minutes,  54  seconds.  Paul  Snader  of 
New  Holland,  Lancaster  Co.,  was 

second  fastest  picker  and  Cleo  Troyer 
of  Waterford,  Erie  Co.,  third.  Helen 
Hess  of  Bernville,  Berks  Co.,  won  the 
ladies’  contest  by  gathering  the  300 
pounds  in  six  minutes,  three  seconds. 
Mrs.  Wendell  Cramer  of  Homer  City, 
Indiana  Co.,  last  year’s  ladies’  cham¬ 
pion,  was  second  and  Hazel  Platz  of 
Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  third.  In  the 
boys’  contest,  Merle  King  of  Coch¬ 
ranville,  Chester  Co.,  was  first  with 
a  picking  time  of  seven  minutes,  13 
seconds.  Ernest  Martin  of  Manheim, 
Lancaster  Co.,  was  second  and  Harold 
Shenk,  also  of  Manheim,  was  third. 
The  times  for  picking  the  potatoes 
this  year  were  longer  than  last;  no 
recoi’ds  were  broken.  The  cause  of 
the  slower  picking  was  the  smaller 
size  of  potatoes  used  in  this  year’s 
contest. 
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Profit  by  that  AGR1C0  Difference 

Up  to  $27 %  MORE  Wheat  Per  Acre  with  AGRICO ,  in  side-by-side  checks 


SHELBY  SUKER,  Leicester;  N.  Y. 


BRUCE  R,  WOLFE 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


“NOW  I'M  CONVINCED!”  Says  Bruce R.  Wolfe, 
of  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.:  "I  found  in  my  own 
wheat  field  that  Agrico  outproduces  other 
fertilizers.  On  my  '53  crop,  I  planted  part 
of  a  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN 
5-10-5  and  the  rest  of  the  field  with  another 
well-known  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis. 
We  harvested  the  two  parts  of  the  field 
separately  and  I  was  pleased  indeed  to 
find  that  Agrico  yielded  2.6  bu.  MORE 
wheat  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  me  about  $2. 
LESS  per  ton,  but  at  the  then  current  price 
of  $1.74  a  bu.  for  wheat,  I  got  $4.52  MORE 
from  every  acre  fertilized  with  Agrico." 


IN  GOOD  seasons  and  bad,  AGRICO,  the  Nation’s  Leading  Fertilizer, 
proves  its  EXTRA  crop-producing  power.  Here  are  results  of  a  few' 
recent  wheat  checks,  in  which  Agrico  outproduced  other  fertilizers  of 
equal  analysis  by  an  average  of  7.82  bu.  MORE  wheat  per  acre,  worth 
$16.33  EXTRA  per  acre.  As  Shelby  Sliker,  of  Leicester,  N.  Y.,  puts  it: 

"We’ve  had  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  difference  in 
crop-producing  power  in  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis,  so  in  Fall  ’5  2 
I  decided  to  find  out.  We  sowed  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  3-12-6,  400  lbs. 
per  acre  on  half  of  a  field  and  another  well-known  fertilizer,  also  a 
3-12-6,  at  the  same  rate,  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  Agrico  outproduced  the 
other  fertilizer  by  11.45  bu.  of  60  lb.  wheat  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  16c  an 
acre  more,  but  paid  me  $21.87  MORE  per  acre  over  fertilizer  costs. 
Man,  what  a  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes!” 

Yes,  as  John  A.  DeLeeuw,  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  says:  'rIt’s  crop- 
producing  power  that  counts,  and  it’s  EXTRA  crop-producing  power  that 
caused  me  to  switch  to  Agrico.  Agrico  starts  the  crop  faster,  gets  a  good 
lead,  and  comes  out  ahead  by  a  wide  margin. 

"I  started  to  sow  a  22-acre  wheat  field  in  Fall  ’52,”  continues  Mr. 
DeLeeuw,  "using  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  said  to  be  'just  as  good’  as  Agrico. 
I  finished  out  about  a  quarter  of  the  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN 
5-10-5.  The  Agrico  wheat  was  far  ahead  all  season  and  outyielded  the 
'just  as  good’  fertilizer  by  8.61  bu.  MORE  per  acre,  worth  $18.08 
MORE  per  acre.” 

With  wheat  acreage  allotments,  it’s  important  to  get  top  acre  yields, 
so  by  all  means  fertilize  with  Agrico  this  Fall  and  profit  by  that  all- 
important  DIFFERENCE  in  the  yield  and  quality.  See  your  nearbv  Agrico 
Dealer  NOW. 


JOHN  A.  OeLEEUW,  Caledonia;  N.  Y. 


W: 


STANLEY  PALMER 
Victor,  N.  Y, 


$15.80  MORE  PER  ACRE:  Stanley  Palmer,  of 
Victor,  N.  Y.,  tells  how  he  proved  Agrico's 
EXTRA  crop-producing  power.  Says  Mr. 
Palmer:  "I  compared  AGRICO  FOR 
GRAIN,  3-12-6,  alongside  another  ferti¬ 
lizer,  5-10-10  analysis,  both  at  300  lbs. 
per  acre. 

"Yield  figures  show  that  Agrico  outpro¬ 
duced  the  other  fertilizer  by  7.9  bu.  MORE 
wheat  per  acre,  paying  me  $15.80  EXTRA 
PROFIT  per  acre — and  Agrico  cost  $8.25 
LESS  per  ton.  That's  SOME  difference, 
and  it  shows  what  Agrico  can  really  do!” 


HAROLD  CASPER 
Oakfield,  N.  Y. 


“AGRICO  DOES  A  FINE  JOB!”  So  says  Harold  Casper,  of 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  who  adds:  "In  Fall  '52  I  decided  to  see 
if  Agrico  could  outproduce  the  fertilizer  I  had  been 
using.  On  a  level  field  with  uniform  soil,  I  sowed 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  3-12-6  on  part  of  the  field,  and 
on  the  other  part  applied  another  fertilizer  I'd  been 
using — same  analysis,  same  rate  per  acre. 

"When  we  threshed  and  weighed  the  grain,  the 
difference  was  tremendous,  for  Agrico  produced  12  bu. 
MORE  wheat  per  acre.  Agrico  cost  me  25e  less  per 
acre,  but  at  the  then  Govt,  loan  price,  $2.31  a  bu., 
gave  me  $27.72  MORE  wheat  per  acre.” 


“I  RECOMMEND  AGRICO  to  all  farmers  wanting  to  get  the 
most  for  their  fertilizer  money,”  says  Howard  Hurlbut, 
of  Arkport,  N.  Y.  "I  say  this  because  in  the  last  field  of 
wheat  I  planted  in  Fall  '52,  I  put  on  a  side-by-side 
fertilizer  check,  using  AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  and 
another  well-known  fertilizer,  both  3-12-6  analysis.  I 
got  4.34  bu.  MORE  wheat  per  acre  where  I  used 
Agrico,  and  as  Agrico  cost  me  40«f  less  per  acre,  I 
was  $7.99  better  off  on  each  acre  where  I  used  Agrico. 
I  have  checked  Agrico  against  other  fertilizers  on 
spring  grain,  beans  and  corn  and  Agrico  invariably 
comes  out  ahead.” 


HOWARD  HURLBUT 
Arkport,  N,  Y. 


Remember,  the  variety  of  wheat  you  use  is  important. . .  but  so  is  the  crop-producing  power  of  the  fertilizer  you  sow 
with  the  grain.  Profit  by  those  higher  acre  yields — fertilize  with  Agrico  this  Fall  and  use  a  liberal  application. 

Order  early — see  your  nearby  Agrico  Dealer  NOW — "it’ll  pay  you  well!’1’ 


AWac tured  only  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  •  Three  Rivers  (Phoenix),  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N,  J, 
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M&W  continuous  pto 
speeds  all  harvest  jobs 


Maintains  constant  pto  speed  independent  of  tractor 
travel.  Prevents  slugging  in  heavy  stands  or  lodged  crops. 
Tractor  can  be  slowed  or  stopped  completely  while  pto 
machine  clears  itself.  No  shifting  or  reshifting  in  the  field. 
Continuous,  time-saving  power  straight  through.  Com¬ 
pact.  Quick  installation! 


FOR  FARMALL  M  •  SUPER  M 
FARMAIL  H  •  SUPER  H 


ni&w  transmission 

VivES  FARM  ALLS 
9  speeds  forward 

•  A  TspfedTS 

suited  sp  adds  four 

Speedfi"Sr(6,  7V4,  9- 

fif\d  glops  road  gear 
11  mpb).  fubrica- 

clash  -  g‘vts  ing.  Models 

ti°n  to  p.  -beann  ^ 

(or  Farmall  M.  H,  »  * 

W/.6  Super  H,  and  Super 

M.  See  vour  dealer  today. 


M&W  Add-POW’R  PISTONS  add  3 

to  10  hp.  to  any  tractor 

•  Your  tractor  super-powered  —  with  higher 
compression,  greater  displacement  and  20% 
more  hp.  from  M&W  larger  aluminum 
pistons— the  most  powerful  pistons  you  can 
install!  You’ll  get?  better  gas  economy  and  far 
more  drawbar  pull  when  you  install  these 
super  power  pistons.  Insist  on 
the  genuine  —  the  original 
M  &  W  Add-POW’R  special 
aluminum  pistons. 

Send  for  Free  32-page  book,  "How 
To  Get  Mere  Out  Of  Your  Pret¬ 
ent  Tractor.”  Write: 


M&W  GEAR  CO. 

2801  GREEN  STREET  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  M&W  LIVE  POW’R 
HYDRAULIC  SYSTEMS  FOR  FARMALLS,  Two-Way 


or  One-Way  Control. 


“The  boss  is  going  to  put  up  Bethlehem  Fence  if  I  win 


the  sixth  at  Pimlico.” 


INTERESTED  IN  METALCRAFT?  A  program  for  volunteer  leaders  in  adult  classroom  wprk  is  the  topic  of  MeialcraH,  a 
32-page  "how-tc-do-it”  booklet  by  Rural  Research  Institute,  Inc.  N  ne  easy  pro  ects,  from  ash  trays  to  candle  holders, 
ere  fully  described.  Send  for  your  free  copy  to  Publications  Dept.,  Room  1020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Cc.,  Bethiehem,  Pa. 
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One  of  the  grand  things  about  get¬ 
ting  older  is  that  we  have  more 
time  to  really  enjoy  life.  When  we 
are  young,  there  is  the  constant  rush 
to  get  ahead:  the  urge  to  get  married, 
the  cares  of  raising  a  family,  the  con¬ 
stant  struggle  to  acquire  property; 
in  fact,  all  of  our  tnoughts  are  of 
temporal  things.  Of  course,  we  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  but  it  has  little 
effect  on  lifting  our  minds  from  daily 
cares.  As  we  grow  older,  our 
thoughts  turn  more  to  spiritual 
things.  What  I  am  trying  to  empha¬ 
size  is  this  wonderful  and  intensely 
interesting  world  of  ours.  You  do  not 
need  to  go  gallivanting  all  over  cre¬ 
ation  to  find  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  things.  They  are  right  there  in 
your  own  yard  and  on  your  own 
farm.  If  you  have  a  strong  reading 
glass  or  can  get  one  of  the  small 
tripod  microscopes,  it  will  help  a  lot 
in  seeing  many  new  thmgs. 

Here  is  an  illustration.  During  one 
hot  noon  hour,  I  lay  in  the  shade  on 
the  lawn.  Apparently,  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  life.  As  I  leaned  on  one 
elbow,  I  noticed  several  small  ants 
making  their  way  through  those 
grass  stems  which,  to  them,  must 
have  seemed  like  an  immense  forest. 
A  small,  green  worm  was  munching 
on  a  stalk  of  grass.  An  ant  spied  it, 
promptly  grabbed  the  wo~m  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pull.  The  worm  resisted  and 
that  little  ant  must  have  radioed  for 
help  because,  in  a  short  time,  five 
more  ants  came  and  grabbed  hold. 
Their  combined  strength  was  enough 
to  slowly  drag  that  worm  toward 
their  nest.  A  little  farther  on  was  a 
small  patch  of  hard  earth.  There,  a 
doodlebug  had  burrowed  a  hole  and 
used  the  borings  to  build  a  ring  of 
dry  earth  around  the  hole.  Thre  was 
no  sign  of  the  bug  but,  as  I  watched, 
an  ant  came  strolling  along  and  ran 
over  the  side  of  that  sloping  ring, 
dislodging  a  few  grains  of  earth 
which  rattled  down  into  the  hole. 
Like  a  flash,  the  doodlebug  came  to 
the  top,  grabbed  that  ant  and  backed 
down  again  for  a  tasty  meal.  Thus, 
on  that  close-clipped  lawn  where, 
apparently,  there  was  no  sign  of  life, 
there  was  high  adventure  and  stark 
tragedy. 

If  you  happen  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  woodlot,  a  small 
piece  of  brush  growth  on  some  rough 
ground,  a  brush  grown  fence  or  a 
small  pond  on  the  farm,  you  will  find 
much  that  is  interesting.  Those  little 
black  pollywogs  near  the  edge  of  the 
pond  will  become  toads  and  then, 
after  a  heavy  rain,  they  will  leave 
the  pond  and  scatter  far  and  wide 
so  that  people  often  say  it  rained 
toads.  The  big  fat  pollywogs  will 
make  frogs.  That  stagnant  water 
looks  clear  and  lifeless  but,  if  you 


can  see  it  under  a  microscope,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  actually  teeming 
with  life.  It  may  be,  if  you  watch, 
that  the  larvae  of  a  dragonfly  will 
come  up  from  the  water  to  climb 
a  weed  stem.  Then,  its  back  will  split 
open  and  out  will  come  one  of  the 
swiftest,  most  beautiful  flying  crea¬ 
tures  that  nature  can  produce.  A 
dragonfly  can  hover  in  one  spot,  ap¬ 
parently  without  a  move  of  its  wings 
and  then  dart  several  feet  away  so 
fast  that  you  can  hardly  see  it  move. 
In  that  pond  water,  too,  are  millions 
of  amoebae  which  are  the  original 
single  cells  from  wiich  all  animal 
life  is  derived.  Go  to  the  woodlot  and 
that,  too,  seems  lifeless  but  just  sit 
down  by  a  tree  and  be  quiet.  In  a 
short  time,  squirrels  will  come  out 
of  hiding,  scold  a  while  and  then  de¬ 
cide  that  you  are  harmless  and  go 
scampering  around.  Some  crows  will 
also  decide  that  you  nave  ho  gun  and 
go  flapping  around.  If  the  ground  is 
a  little  damp,  you  may  find  a  small 
patch  of  moss.  Ho.d  your  reading 
glass  over  it  and  discover  a  fairyland 
of  dainty  beauty.  On  a  damp  spot, 
you  may  see  a  little  piece  of  fungus 
growth  which  is  bright  scarlet  in 
color.  Study  the  habits  of  shrubs  and 
trees  and  notice  how  each  one  ar¬ 
ranges  its  branches  so  that  every 
leaf  will  get  some  sunlight  part  of 
the  day.  Notice  how  the  elm  leaves 
are  always  lopsided,  the  veins  of  the 
maple  leaf  are  like  the  lines  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand. 

The  maple  equips  its  seed  with 
double  wings  which  have  a  twisting 
motion  as  they  fly.  At  the  far  back 
end  of  the  place,  chere  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  sand  with  a  quicksand  bot¬ 
tom  on  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  raise  any  worthwhile  crop.  For  the 
last  several  years,  1  have  not  worked 
that  ground.  Across  the  fence  at  one 
side  are  several  big  maple  trees. 
Now,  that  strip  of  sand  is  covered 
thickly  with  smaL  maple  trees  so 
that  within  a  short  time  it  will  go 
back  into  primitive  forest  if  I  just 
let  it  alone. 

You  will  notice,  too,  that  all  plant 
life  arranges  itself  in  .some  way  so 
that  it  will  get  sunlight.  The  sun¬ 
flower  likes  the  sun  so  well  that  it 
will  twist  itself  in  order  to  always 
keep  its  face  toward  the  sun.  A 
maple  tree  which  grows  alone  in  a 
field  will  have  a  beautiful  shape  like 
a  huge  globe  but  its  cousin  which 
grows  in  the  forest  will  stand  50  feet 
into  the  air  without  a  branch  be¬ 
cause  it  knows  that  it  must  shove  its 
top  high  enough  to  get  its  share  of 
the  sun. 

These  are  all  simple  things  that 
I  call  to  your  attention  in  order  that 
you,  too,  may  find  in  them  much 
that  is  interesting.  L.  E.  Reber 


Pulling  Nails 

Last  Winter,  I  pulled  many  large 
and  small  nails  from  boards  which 
were  sawed  to  firewood  lengths. 
Some  of  the  nails  were  bent  when 
the  wood  was  removed  from  the 
building  and  many  of  them  were 
rusted.  I  used  pincers  to  draw  the 
small  nails  and  a  claw  hammer  to 
draw  the  larger  ones.  In  the  process, 
I  learned  that  a  nail  comes  out  much 
easier  if  the  wood  is  wet.  I  stopped 
pulling  nails  during  the  time  the 
wood  was  dry  and,  during  the  next 
rainy  period,  I  carried  the  lumber 
into  my  tool  house  and  drew  them 
out,  under  cover,  while  the  wood  was 
wet.  The  work  was  much  easier  and 
quicker  that  way.  jt.  k.  g. 

Pennsylvania 
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Aberdeen-Angus  In 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Dutchess  County,  New  York,  is  the 
Tiffany’s  of  the  cattle  world.  Its  en¬ 
tire  area  is  only  30  by  40  miles  (the 
whole  county  could  be  tucked  into 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  big  western 
ranches),  and  there  are  only  about 
25  important  cattle  breeders  in  the 
county;  yet  they  produce  more  top- 
quality  Angus  cattle  than  any  other 
section  in  the  country,  and  probably 
in  the  world.  This  is  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant  because  Angus  are  consid¬ 
ered  among  the  best  quality  beef 
cattle  in  the  world.  Cattle  buyers 
from  North  and  South  America  make 
pilgrimages  to  Dutchess  County  to 
purchase  top  breeding  bulls,  cows 
and  heifers,  to  breed  them  to  their 
cattle  in  order  to  produce  steers 
which  later  become  the  steak  on  the 
dinner  table.  Since  careful  ex¬ 
perimentations  in  blood  lines  among 
Dutchess  County  breeders  are  now 
producing  the  best-bred  Angus  cattle 
in  history,  the  result  is  that  the 
American  housewife  is  now  buying 
better  quality  steak  than  ever  before, 
and  the  succulent  roasts  will  be  get¬ 
ting  better  and  better  as  time  goes 
on.  Improved  breeding  results  in 
healthier  herds  with  more  beef  on 
their  bones. 

Angus  cattle  represent  one  of  the 
three  major  beef  breeds;  they  are 
originally  a  Scottish  breed  and  were 
first  imported  into  this  country  70 
years  ago.  Angus  are  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  cattle,  not  only  because  of  their 
high  quality  meat,  but  the  breed  is 
polled  and  passes  the  chai'acteristic 
of  hornlessness  on  to  all  their  off¬ 
spring. 

Even  in  the  19th  Century,  Dutchess 
County  was  recognized  as  prime  cat¬ 
tle  country.  One  of  the  leading  cattle 
families  in  those  days  was  the 
Thorns;  they  eventually  went  into 
the  banking  industry.  But.  about  30 
years  ago,  Oakley  Thorn,  last  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  clan,  decided  to  revive  the 
Thorn  tradition  in  the  world  of  beef 
herds.  He  set  up  Briarcliff  Farms, 
experimented  with  the  three  major 
beef  breeds,  hit  on  Angus  as  the 
best  quality  breed  and  organized  a 
local  cattle  breeding  industry.  He  was 
so  successful  that  he  began  the  cattle 
renaissance  in  Dutchess  County  which 
is  now  hitting  its  peak  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  best  quality  Angus  bulls 
and  females.  C.  A.  Gore 

Loyalsock  and  Little 
Loyalsock 

I  was  thrilled  to  see  a  picture  of 
Loyalsock  Creek  on  the  cover  of 
your  August  7  issue.  However,  in  the 
write-up  of  the  picture  you  mention 
that  it  flows  from  Dushore,  Pa.,  to 
Montoursville.  Since  I  spent  the 
happiest  days  of  my  childhood  play¬ 
ing  in  this  creek,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  statement  is  slightly 
inaccurate. 

The  Loyalsock  Creek  originates  on 
Dutch  Mountain  which  is  several 
miles  from  Lopez,  Pa.  Many  years 
ago  Lopez  was  a  lumber  boomtown. 
There  were  such  things  as  a  clothes¬ 
pin  factory,  a  kindling-wood  factory 
and  other  mills.  There  was  a  dam 
across  Loyalsock  Creek  which  made 
a  considerably  lai'ge  mill  pond  with¬ 
out  which  this  lumbering  activity 
would  have  been  impossible. 

This  really  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance,  but  I  thought  I  would 
bring  it  to  your  attention. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g.  g.  p. 
[Ed.  —  Mrs.  G.  G.  P.  is  correct.  We 
were  confused  between  Loyalsock 
Creek  and-  Little  Loyalsock  Creek.  It 
is  the  latter  that  rises  near  Dushore. 
Loyalsock  Creek’s  source  is  some  few 
miles  south  of  Lopez,  and  both 
streams  join  at  Forksville,  then  to 
Montoursville  where,  as  Loyalsock 
Creek,  they  flow  into  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.] 


In  political  discussion,  heat  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  knowledge.  —  ! 
J-  G.  C.  Minchin. 
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See  how  fast  this  rear  mounted  loader 
attaches  to  the  Ford  Tractor 


LOW  CEILINGS  DON’T  STOP 


THIS  COMPACT  LOADER ! 

Rear  mounting  of  this  loader 
makes  the  most  of  Ford  Tractor 
maneuverability  to  work  in 
cramped  quarters.  It  provides  the 
extra  advantage  of  low  clear¬ 
ance  that  lets  you  work  inside 
buildings  with  low  ceilings.  And 
rear  mounting  also  gives  you 
extra  traction  for  adverse  condi¬ 
tions— a  mighty  important  advan¬ 
tage  in  soft,  muddy  feedlots! 


With  the  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader  you 
can  mechanize  your  muscle  work  — and  save 
money  doing  it!  You  can  lift  and  load  a  big 
daily  tonnage  of  manure  all  by  yourself,  and 
for  just  pennies  per  ton. 

You  can  save  time,  too.  Just  take  5  minutes 
to  attach  the  Dearborn  Rear  Mounted  Loader 
after  original  installation  on  the  Ford  Tractor. 
Then  flick  your  finger  and  watch  Ford  Tractor 
hydraulic  power  lift  loads  heavier  than  450 
pounds  ...  as  high  as  6  feet.  You  dump  just 
as  easily  by  trip  rope  from  the  tractor  seat. 
And  when  your  manure  spreader  is  loaded,  you 
can  hitch  up  and  head  for  the  fields  with  the 
Rear  Mounted  Loader  still  in  place. 

Handles  other  heavy  lifting  jobs,  too 

In  addition  to  forking  manure,  this  low  priced 
loader  takes  the  backaches  out  of  moving  baled 
hay,  bagged  or  bulk  feeds.  It’s  closely  coupled 
for  real  operating  ease  and  efficiency  in 
close  quarters. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  Dearborn 
Rear  Mounted  Loader  is  unbelievably  low 
priced.  Ask  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealer  for  a  demonstration.  And 
while  you’re  at  it,  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
many  advantages  of  the  Dearborn  Manure 
Spreader  ...  the  ruggedly  built  spreader  that 
stands  up  under  heavy  usage,  that  spreads  a 
smooth,  even  layer  of  well-shredded  manure. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION,  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Michigan 


Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks — your  gasoline- powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  new  Tydol 
Ethyl.  Switch  to  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your 
horsepower. 


Check  Equipment  Before  Fall  Speed-up 

Speed  is  important  in  successful  harvesting,  so  don’t  let  broken 
down  machinery  slow  you  up.  Check  all  equipment  for  bugs  before 
the  fall  season.  Make  minor  repairs  now  before  major  headaches 
develop.  Be  sure  of  a  source  of  supply  for  needed  parts.  Fast 
action  on  replacement  may  be  vital  later  on. 

. . . . . 


Sign  for  Top  Car  Performance 

New  VEEDOL  10-30  in  your  crankcase  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  motor  oil. 
New  VEEDOL  10-30  gives  you  Highest  Octane 
Performance  and  Greater  Gasoline  Mileage — - 
up  to  40  more  miles  per  tankful  of  gasoline. 
That’s  because  New  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil 
reduces  oil  drag — reduces  octane-robbing  car¬ 
bon  deposits — keeps  your  engine  clean,  keeps 
it  young! 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves  oil 
— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel — by  reducing  power  blow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills— by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements — by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses— save  money — with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Tulsa  San  Francisco 
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|  Grange 


The  Grange,  as  a  positive  force  in 
the  development  of  rural  opinions 
and  policies  through  discussion  and 
understanding,  is  placing  special  em¬ 
phasis  this  year  on  six  major  prob¬ 
lems.  Edward  F.  Holter,  Lecturer,  or 
program  specialist,  for  the  National 
Grange  has  made  available  to  the 
local  Subordinate  organizations  “Dis- 
cussionnaires”  on  several  major  top¬ 
ics  that  are  currently  in  the  news. 
This  endeavor  .  follows  last  year’s 
coast-to-coast  concerted  study,  made 
by  the  farm  organizations,  of  the 
“farm  problem”  all  pointing  toward 
the  development  of  sound  changes  in 
the  present  Federal  farm  program. 
Holter  says:  “This  year’s  effort  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a 
normal  and  logical  function  of  local 
Grange  units  to  develop  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  broader  problems 
that  confront  this  nation.”  He  feels 
that  this  is  in  the  democratic  tradi¬ 
tion  under  which  the  Grange  was 
born  nearly  88  years  ago. 

The  “Discussionnaires”  that  have 
been  developed  include:  “Who  Gets 
the  Consumer’s  Food  Dollar?”.  “Re¬ 
capturing  and  Expanding  Foreign 
Food  and  Fiber  Markets,”  “A  Self- 
Help  Farm  Program,”  “How  Can  Ru¬ 
ral  America  Secure  Better  Roads?  ’, 
“Are  Depressions  Unavoidable?”,  and 
“Building  Farm  Organizations 
Stronger.”  Copies  of  each  of  these 
discussionnaires  are  free  from  the 
National  Grange.  The  official  advises, 
however,  that  these  discussion  helps 
are  not  designed  to  supersede  the 
studies  already  under  way.  but  in¬ 
stead  are  purely  supplementary.  He 
points  out  that  the  major  emphasis 
of  Subordinate  Granges  must  still  be 
placed  on  the  solution  of  local  prob¬ 
lems. 


The  National  Grange,  oldest  farm 
fraternity  in  the  world,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  87  years  is  sponsoring  a 
European  tour  for  its  members  and 
others  interested..  The  tour  is  planned 
to  promote  better  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  friendship  between 
Grange  members  and  the  peoples  of 
other  nations.  The  tour  will  start  at 
New  York,  October  8,  when  the  party 
boards  the  SS  America  for  Southamp¬ 
ton,  England.  The  itinerary  includes 
several  days  in  London,  leisurely  vis¬ 
its  to  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  France,  with  four  full 
days  in  Paris.  The  group  will  sail  for 
home  aboard  the  SS  United  States  on 
November  5  for  arrival  in  New  Yoik 
on  November  9.  Motorcoach  and  mo- 
torlaunch  trips  are  included  in  the 
itinerary,  and  opportunity  to  visit 
agricultural  areas  within  the  several 


countries  will  be  provided  for  those 
interested. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  with  detailed 
information  as  to  accommodations, 
side  trips,  and  rates  are  available 
without  charge  from  The  National 
Grange  Monthly,  Springfield  3,  Mass. 


In  a  resolution  at  the  recent 
quarterly  meeting  of  Cambria  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  Pomona  Grange,  extension  of 
Social  Security  coverage  for  farmers 
was  favored.  The  Social  Security  pro¬ 
gram  already  has  been  broadened  to 
include  self-employed  farm  laborers, 
Grangers  said,  and  should  be  broad¬ 
ened  further  to  include  farm  opera¬ 
tors.  The  resolution,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  before  representatives  of  all 
eight  county  subordinate  Granges, 
was  adopted  by  three  of  them.  A 
second  resolution  calls  for  repeal  of 
the  provision  in  Pennsylvania  Game 
Laws  requiring  a  special  doe  deer 
license.  The  resolution  asks  that 
legislation  be  passed  permitting  any 
hunter  holding  a  regular  deer  license 
to  hunt  doe.  The  Grangers  also  re¬ 
quested  appointment  of  a  resident 
dog  law  enforcement  officer  in  Cam¬ 
bria  County. 

Members  of  Bradford-Sullivan  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  No.  23,  meeting  re¬ 
cently  in  the  new  Wysox  school 
building  as  guests  of  Wysauking 
Grange,  passed  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  for  the  position  he  has  taken  in 
lowering  the  controls  on  butter  from 
90  to  75  per  cent  of  parity. 


Maine  State  Grange  will  staff  226 
Ground  Observer  Corps  <'GOC)  posts 
in  the  State  on  a  round-the-clock 
basis.  The  move  was  hailed  by  Air 
Force  Liaison  Officer,  Major  Thomas 
Schiebel,  as  “the  most  forward  step  in 
GOC  planning”  in  the  nation.  It  is 
estimated  that  30,000  observers  will 
be  needed  to  man  the  posts  with  some 
6,000  now  enrolled.  State  Master  May¬ 
nard  C.  Dolloff  and  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  approved  the  Grange 
role  in  the  GOC  program  after  the 
conferences  with  officials. 


Miss  Martha  Ann  Stamp,  Cranston, 
17,  is  Rhode  Island’s  champion  cherry 
pie  maker.  Miss  Stamp,  a  member  of 
Antioch  Grange,  has  been  active  in 
4-H  work  for  the  past  eight  years  and 
heads  the  Youth  Committee  in  her 
Subordinate.  She  had  also  won  a  na¬ 
tional  prize  previously  when  she  was 
awarded  first  place  in  a  state  dairy 
food  demonstration,  and  won  a  gold 
wrist  watch.  Miss  Stamp,  a  junior  at 
Cranston  High  School,  has  just  won  a 
coveted  academic  honor,  membership 
in  the  National  Honor  Society.  n. 


the  present  time  there  are  more  than  7,200  local  Grange  Subordinaies 
the  United  States.  In  the  Grange  halls,  meetings  are  held  and  work  of  the 
janization  is  formulated  and  carried  out.  The  attractive  hall 
anklinville  Grange,  “The  Farm  Fraternity  for  the  Whole  Family;  M 
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Brahman  Cattle  Crosses 

In  1945,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Vargo  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  went 
to  Florida  to  purchase  five  Brahman 
cattle — four  heifers  and  a  bull — they 
started  an  experiment  on  their 
Clover  V  Ranch  that  has  been  profit¬ 
able  to  them  and  interesting  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  The  heifers  they 
brought  back  from  Florida  have  re¬ 
produced  well,  so  that  now,  with 
some  additional  head  purchased 
later,  the  Vargos  have  a  breeding 
herd  of  25  purebred  females,  plus 
some  20  steers.  They  have  come  to 
like  the  Brahmans  and  find  them 
heavy  and  hearty,  good  grazers  and 
also  pleasant  to  work  with. 

The  Vargos  are  not  only  raising 
purebreds,  they  are  crossing  Brah¬ 
man  bulls  on  Herefords,  too.  They 


This  Brahman-Hereford  of  John 
Vargo,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  carries  the 
dominant  color  markings  of  the 
Hereford. 

like  the  animals  from  this  cross  and 
have  nearly  100  of  them  now.  Vargo 
believes  that  the  crossbred  calves  are  ; 
heavier  at  weaning  time  than  the  ! 
straight  Hereford  calves  and  that  • 
they  gain  faster  after  weaning.  He 
has  some  Brahman-Hereford  steers, 
two  and  one-half  years  old  and  pro¬ 
duced  lax'gely  on  roughage  and 
pasture,  that  weigh  better  than  1,400 
pounds.  He  owns  a  pair  of  Brahman- 
Holstein  steers,  also  two  and  one- 
half  years  old,  that  weigh  about  1,700 
pounds  apiece. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vargo  does  not 
like  the  heifers  that  come  from  cross- 
ing  Brahmans  on  the  dairy  breeds; 
he  saved  them  earlier  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  but  now  has  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  cross.  While  the  milk 
of  these  heifers  tests  as  high  as  six 
per  cent,  the  amount  produced  is 
low.  Vargo  plans  to  continue  raising 
purebred  Brahmans  for  a  brood  herd 
and  for  beef.  He  will  also  use  his 
Brahman  bulls  on  Hereford  cows  to 
produce  crossbred  feed  cattle.  Brah¬ 
mans  have  established  themselves 
for  beef  on  at  least  one  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.  farm.  The  Vargos  like 
them  and  look  forward  to  progress 
with  them.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Book  Nofre 

Animal  Control  in  Field,  Farm 
and  Forest  —  By  W.  Robert  Eadie. 
Gardeners  and  farmers  whose  plants 
have  been  ravaged  by  rabbits,  wood¬ 
chucks  and  deer  have  never  before 
had  a  comprehensive  handbook  for 
the  effective  control  of  these  destruc¬ 
tive  animals.  Neither  have  nursery¬ 
men  and  foresters  whose  trees  have 
been  endangered  by  four-footed 
pests,  nor  householders  who  have 
been  troubled  by  rats  and  mice  had 
an  over-all  guide  for  the  elimination 
of  these  common  nuisances.  Dr.  W. 
Robert  Eadie  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  together 
in  one  volume  the  scattered,  little- 
known  information  on  the  control  of 
mammals  which  cause  damage.  While 
he  explains  the  use  of  poisons,  old 
and  new,  as  well  as  traps,  his  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  natural  means  of  control 
by  which  populations  in  the  wild  are 
kept  in  proper  balance.  Conserva¬ 
tionists  will  therefore  find  much  of 
value  in  this  book.  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.75. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  11 
cents  sales  tax).  d. 
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with  a  JOHN  DEERE  "40”  TRACTOR 


w  Be  sure  to  visit  the 
f  JOHN  DEERE  Exhibit 
at  the  New  York  State  J 
Fair ,  Syracuse ,  New  J| 
York ,  September  4-11 •  k&i 


WHETHER  your  acreage  is  small  or  large,  your 
farming  jobs  will  move  faster,  easier,  and  better 
with  a  John  Deere  ”40"  Tractor  and  Quik-Tatch 
pickup  working  tools. 


All  the  way  through,  these  modern  power  units  were 
designed  with  you  and  your  comfort  in  mind.  The 
simple  3-point  hitch  .  .  .  the  exclusive  Load-and-Depth 
Control  .  .  .  and  the  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control 
which  owners  like  so  well — these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features  you  get  as  regu¬ 
lar  equipment  in  a  new  ”40."  You  pay  nothing  extra 
for  the  deep,  coil-spring  cushion  seat.  You  get  on  and 
off  with  ease,  and  stand  at  work  if  you  care  to. 

Top  it  all  with  the  traditionally  low  fuel  and  operating 
costs  of  John  Deere  Tractors — real  economy  you  can 
measure — and  you'll  see  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
they  are  today's  greatest  all-around  values  in  the  two- 
plow  tractor  field.  Four  ”40"  Models — Tricycle  .  .  . 
Standard  .  .  .  Utility  .  .  .  and  Crawler,  and  a  complete 
choice  of  power  sizes  and  types  in  larger  tractors. 


The  " 40 ”  Tricycle  Tractor  with  Quik- 
Tatch  2-Row  Cultivator.  Top:  ” 40 ” 
Standard  plowing  with  2-bottom  pickup 
plow. 


The  "40”  Utility  is  the  low-built 
model — ideal  2-plow  power  for  fields, 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  Excellent  sta • 
bility  on  hillsides . 


More  than  40  Matched  Working  Tools 
to  Choose  From: 


Plows  of  All 
Types 

Listers  -  Middle* 
breakers  - 
Bedders 

Fertilizing  and 
Side-Dressing 
Attachments 

Planters  and 
Drills 


Field  Cultivators 

Spring-Tooth 

Harrows 

Tool  Carriers 

Tool  Bars 

Rotary  Hoe 

Subsoilers 


Disk  Harrows 

Disk  Tillers 

Cultivators 

Scoop 

Mowers 

Fork  Lift 

Loaders 


"40”  Crawler — little  giant  of  the 
track-types.  For  year-around  work  on 
the  farm,  in  the  woods,  on  contracting 
jobs. 


Plus  many  items  of  equipment  made  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers  which  have  been  tested  and  cleared  for  use 
with  John  Deere  "40"  Tractors. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE  ILLINOIS 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 


r 
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JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept,  S37 

Please  send  free  literature  on: 


si 


□  u40"  Tricycle 

□  “40"  Standard 

□  '’40*'  Utility 

□  “40“  Crawler 

Name 

n  J? 

Town - 

- State 
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You'd  like  to  add  years  to  the  life  of  your  equipment . . . 
Save  a  lot  of  lost  time  . . .  Cut  tractor  and  truck  repairs. 
Well,  here’s  a  way  that  works.  It’s  Sinclair  Refining  Com¬ 
pany’s  Truck  and  Tractor  Lubrication  Guide  Services 
specially  assembled  for  each  farmer. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now!  Mail  it  today!  Here’s  what  you 
get:  1.  A  big,  colorful  guide  book  of  general  lubrication 
and  maintenance  information  (with  plenty  of  detailed 
drawings),  correct  maintenance  procedures  for  all  lubri¬ 
cated  parts,  a  section  on  safe  tractor  operation,  tractor 
storage  suggestions.  2.  Complete  lubrication  charts  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  particular  equipment  you  own. 

These  Guides  are  free  to  you  at  no  obligation. 


.  TEAK  HERE . . . . . . . MAIL  TODAY./ 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY,  600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20.  N.Y. 

I  am  interested  in:  (check  one  or  both)— List  make  and  model 
Q  TRACTOR  GUIDE  SERVICE  for  the  following  equipment: 

TRUCK  GUIDE  SERVICE  for  the  following  equipment: 


Name- 


Address- 


-State- 


A  Pond  for  the  Farm 


Perhaps  no  other  one  thing  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  the  beauty  of  the 
farm  home  than  a  small  artificial 
pond,  especially  if  it  is  placed  near 
the  highway.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  years  there  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  interest  along  this  line,  and  many 
new  ponds  have  been  created  where 
before  were  only  swamp  and  smale. 
Farm  ponds  have  more  than  a  single 
value.  First,  they  supply  water  for 
stock  and,  secondly,  they  are  insur- 
ance  against  farm  fires  They  can 
also  be  made  into  productive  trout 
ponds  if  fed  by  springs.  Other  types 
of  fish  do  well  where  trout  may  not 
be  successful. 

Ponds  are  always  a  rendezvous  for 
waterfowl,  whether  wild  or  tame.  If 
ducks  or  geese  are  kept,  a  pond  is 
just  about  indispensable;  a  farm  with 
out  waterfowl  is  like  a  garden  with¬ 
out  flowers.  On  most  Targe  farms, 
there  are  usually  wet  spots  fed  by 
:  natural  springs,  which  can  be  dug 
;  out;  these  make  ideal  locations  for 
a  pond  and  a  bulldozer  can  build  one 
within  a  few  hours.  Spring-fed  ponds 
hold  water  better  than  those  made 
hv  damming  a  brook  or  small  stream- 
the  overflow  must  be  made  of  con¬ 
crete  on  the  latter  to  control  the 
water  level  during  Spring  run-off. 
This  type  may  be  more  expensive, 
but  it  is  really  of  equal  value.  The 
best  location  and  size  of  a  pond  is 
governed  by  the  lay  of  the  land,  the 
amount  of  money  you  can  put  into  its 
construction  and  the  use  to  which 
it  will  be  put.  Farm  ducks  (which 
are  increasing)  can  be  much  more 
productive  if  they  have  the  run  of 
even  a  small  waterway;  the  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water  keeps  the  ducks 
clean  and  healthy.  Eggs  produced 
from  pond-kept  flocks  are  more  fer¬ 
tile,  too. 

Muskrats  Move  In 

If  an  inexpensive  dam  can  be  built 
across  a  brook  to  flood  several  acres, 
it  is  an  ideal  set-up  for  muskrats; 
their  fur  will  soon  pay  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost.  This  will  be  an  annual 
revenue  you  will  have  without  put¬ 
ting  anything  into  it.  If  there  are 
muskrats  in  the  area,  they  will  very 
soon  move  in  and  supply  you  breed¬ 
ers  without  the  expense  of  stocking. 
Once  they  are  there  and  have  started 
breeding,  keep  them  at  population 
!  level;  this  means  as  many  as  the 
marsh  v/ill  suppoi't.  Trap  up  the  sur¬ 
plus  every  Spring.  These  little  fur- 
bearers  migrate  only  in  search  of 
new  homes,  suitable  living  conditions 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  feed. 
Muskrats  and  fish  are  agreeable  neigh¬ 
bors  and  fit  into  the  picture  along 
with  the  red-wing  blackbirds  and 
wood  ducks  which  begin  house  hunt- 
I  ing  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out. 

Marsh  plants  will  come  in  by  tbem- 
1  selves,  and  there  are  those  like  the 
cattail  which  you  can  plant  at  no 
expense.  If  your  pond  site  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  woodland,  and  especially 
if  backwater  comes  up  to  it.  the  value 
is  increased  because  of  the  privacy 


it  gives  to  all  wildlife  that  occupies 
it.  The  shade  thus  afforded  will  keep 
the  water  cool  in  Summer,  too. 

When  your  pond  must  be  placed 
in  the  open,  you  can  plant  shrubs 
with  nothing  but  the  work  of  setting 
them.  The  willows  and  multiflora 
rose,  the  many  species  of  fir  trees, 
especially  tameracks,  will  soon  take 
root  around  the  borders  and  nature 
will  constantly  add  to  this  supply 
with  new  species  you  did  not  have 
before. 

Of  course,  it  will  take  some  little 
time  for  your  pond  to  reach  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  this  will  come  surprisingly 
fast  once  the  banks  have  settled  and 
the  water  level  is  constant.  This  is 
best  governed  by  a  sluice-way  where 
the  water  gate  can  be  raised  in  times 
of  high  water  or  flood.  Ponds  wholly 
fed  by  springs  do  not  present  this 
problem;  but  they  are  usually  smaller 
in  size.  Wild  rice  will  grow  in  many 
sections  of  New  York  State;  where 
this  is  possible,  hordes  of  wild  ducks 
and  sometimes  ge5se  will  stop  to  feed 
and  rest  during  Fall  and  Spring  mi¬ 
gration.  Water-lilies,  both  white  and 
yellow,  are  an  added  attraction  for 
the  farm  family  and  also  for  the 
wildfowl;  these  plants  will  grow  in 
practically  all  artificial  ponds  in  lux¬ 
uriant  profusion.  Where  there  are 
lilies  the  big  bullfrogs  soon  move 
in,  to  charm  you  with,  their  evening 
music  and  add  a  delicacy  to  the 
farm  table.  The  duck-potato  is  a  plant 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  hardy  and 
adapts  itself  readily  to  most  ponds 
whether  natural  or  home  made. 

Making  a  Home  for  Wood  Ducks 

If  the  pond  must  be  small,  it  is 
well  to  fence  it  to  keep  the  cattle 
from  trampling  the  borders  and  crop¬ 
ping  the  foliage.  An  unfenced  por¬ 
tion  can  be  left  at  one  end  where 
livestock  can  drink.  You  are  now 
ready  to  dress  up  the  whole  scene  by 
erecting  several  boxes  for  wood 
ducks.  Mount  these  on  poles  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  highwater  line. 
Hinge  the  covers  for  cleaning  and 
inspection.  Make  a  five-inch  hole  in 
one  side  for  entrance.  All  our  migra¬ 
tory  birds  that  seek  out  man’s  com¬ 
pany  during  the  Summer  love  to  nest 
close  to  water,  although  they  may 
travel  long  distances  if  none  is  avail¬ 
able  nearby.  Swallows  prefer  old 
barns  upon  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
ponds  and  the  catbirds  especially 
look  for  nesting  sights  near  water. 
Once  your  pond  is  well  established, 
birds  of  many  types  will  come,  and 
they  will  advertise  it  among  their 
friends  to  the  extent  that,  before 
you  are  aware  of  it,  you  will  have  a 
wildlife  refuge  all  your  very  own  and 
within  the  confines  of  your  own  door- 
yard. 

If  the  new  farm  pond  fulfills  no 
other  purpose,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
expense  to  create  it,  and  the  space 
it  occupies,  solely  as  a  nursery  for 
the  wildlife  that  is  waiting  for  the 
password.  Willet  Randall 


^FIRESTONE — LEE — GOODRICH-^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 

Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


SEE  YOU  THERE  .  .  . 

New  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE,  SEPT.  4  THRU  11 

Pollard  Row  Raker 
Pollard  Windrow  Turner 
Mulkey  Elevator 
Me>er  Bale  Loader 
Winchester  Wagon 
Uuloader  Unit 
American  Flexi-Vent 

SEE  US  IN  THE  FARM  MACHINERY  BLDG. 
Distributed  By 

TUDOR  &  JONES 
WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancelia-  j 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J.  1 


Scum  along  the  margin  of  a  farm  pond  will  tend  to  spread  and  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  or  fire-protection  purposes.  It 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying  occasionally  with  a  solution  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  ( one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  vjater). 
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Field  Stone  Barn 

Recently  you  answered  a  query  on 
stone  walls.  Do  you  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  stone  barns?  We  need 
more  housing  for  our  sheep  and 
iambs. 

Our  south  40  acres  have  loads  of 
stone  and  we  thought  a  one-story, 
three-sided  affair,  facing  south,  with 
windows  on  that  side  that  can  be 
removed  in  the  Summer  or  on  good 
days  in  the  Winter,  would  do  the 
trick.  We  plan  to  stack  the  baled  hay 
around  the  three  stone  sides  moving 
the  feeding  racks  back  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  eat  their  way  through  the  hay 
which  would  eventually  give  almost 
all  the  room  when  the  lambing  sea¬ 
son  is  on.  We  have  but  little  money 
(and  fewer  brains,  I  fear),  but  with 
the  stone  here  and  the  desire  to  go 
on  to  a  flock  of  a  hundred  or  so  we 
must  look  ahead.  We  have  several 
reasons  for  wanting  stone:  1  —  It’s 
here  except  for  the  lugging;  2  —  It’s 
fireproof;  3  —  No  painting  and  few 
repairs;  and  4  —  It  will  outlast  me! 

Maine  n.  d. 

If  one  has  patience  and  stamina, 
in  lieu  of  experience  and  skill,  one 
can  do  passing  work  with  field  stones 
and  mortar,  and  have  an  enjoyable 
time  doing  it. 

You  should  first  dig  a  trench  for 
the  foundation  to  a  depth  below  the 
frost  line.  Pour  a  concrete  footing 
about  16  inches  wide  and  10  inches 
deep,  using  a  1-2-4  mix  (one  part 
Portland  cement,  two  parts  sand  and 
four  parts  stone).  To  bring  the  con¬ 
crete  to  a  reasonable  level,  drive 
stakes  at  about  six-foot  intervals.  The 
stakes  can  be  made  level  with  one 
another  with  a  straight  edge  and  a 
level. 

A  stone  wall  12  inches  thick  would 
be  ample  for  a  one-story  structure. 
However,  you  might  save  consider¬ 
able  cutting  and  trimming  of  stone 
with  a  thicker  wall.  The  extra  mor¬ 
tar  required  might  be  worth  it. 

Lay  the  stones  in  a  full  bed  of 
mortar  made  of  one  part  Portland 
cement,  six  parts  sand  and  about 
one-half  part  mason’s  hydrated  lime. 
An  attractive  joint  may  be  had  if 
you  rake  out  the  mortar  at  least  one 
inch  back  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
stones.  Keep  the  stones  very  nearly 
level  at  all  times  and  use  the  thin¬ 
nest  ones  available. 

Be  sure  to  frequently  tie  the  faces 
of  the  wall  together  with  stones  that 
reach  face  to  face.  Lay  up  the  cor¬ 
ners  well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
walls  to  provide  leads.  The  inter¬ 
vening,  long  stretches  are  laid  to  a 
line  anchored  at  the  “corner  leads.” 
lo  lay  out  a  square  or  rectangular 
building  with  90  degree  corners,  the 
opposite  sides  must  match  for  length 
and  the  diagonals  measure  equally. 


Aluminum  Foil  for  Roof 
Insulation 

I  have  a  poultry  house  20x20  ft. 
with  gable  roof  which  is  pretty  flat, 
about  one  foot  slope.  I  would  like  to 
insulate  the  roof  some  way  without 
having  to  buy  the  regular  type  of  in¬ 
sulation.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to 
niail  strips  or  boards  to  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  rafters  and  fill  in  with 
straw.  Would  this  serve  to  insulate 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction?  If 
this  place  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
could  you  suggest  something  else? 

Pennsylvania  r.  g. 

The  aluminum  foil  type  insulation 
should  do  very  well  for  your  prob¬ 
lem,  unless  it  will  be  subject  to 
damage  from  any  activities  below  it. 
It  would  be  well  to  vent  the  space 
betvveen  the  insulation  foil  and  the 
coofers  above.  If  there  is  a  ridge- 
board,  bore  several  one-inch  holes  in 
it  between  each  pair  of  rafters.  Bore 
the  holes  midway  in  the  width  of  the 
1‘idgeboard. 

September  4,  1954 


Wafer  Is  Rusty 

I  would  like  some  advice  on  rusty 
water.  I  had  a  wooden  pump,  then 
changed  to  an  iron  pitcher  pump. 
We  never  had  rusty  or  yellow  water. 
Then  I  installed  an  electric  pump 
and  a  boiler  which  was  not  brand 
new.  Soon  we  began  having  yellow, 
rusty  water.  Then  I  bought  a  brand 
new  boiler  and  now  I  have  to  drain 
that  boiler  about  once  a  week  as  I 
am  again  getting  yellow,  rusty 
water. 

It  is  a  dug  well  of  very  good  water 
and  is  walled  up  against  the  floor. 
The  piping  is  not  new,  but  I  think 
it  is  galvanized.  The  well  is  20  feet 
deep.  Please  advise  me,  if  you  can, 
how  to  overcome  this  rusty  water. 

New  Jersey  h.  d.  n. 

Many  times  rusty  water  can  be 
controlled  with  the  installation  of  a 
magnesium  bar  in  the  boiler.  Your 
plumber  can  install  one  rather  quick¬ 
ly.  Other  remedies  would  be  to 
change  the  piping  which  may  be 
rusting,  particularly  at  the  joints. 

The  surest  method  is  to  install  a 
water  conditioner.  A  plumbing  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  can  advise  the  type  of 
equipment  you  need  after  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  your  present  installation. 

Sawdusf  Not  Recommended 
for  Wall  Insulation 

I  would  like  some  information 
about  dry  sawdust  to  be  used  as  an 
insulation  next  to  the  outside  walls 
of  a  house.  I  am  remodeling  a  home 
and  wondered  if  it  could  be  used  to 
economical  advantage.  1  realize  it  is 
much  less  expensive  than  other  kinds 
of  insulating  material  on  the  market. 

New  York  f.  h.  k. 

Sawdust  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  an  insulation  material.  It  has  many 
defects  as  an  insulation  in  the  walls 
of  a  structure:  1.  It  settles,  thereby 
creating  voids  at  the  top  of  each  stud 
space;  2.  it  absorbs  and  holds  mois¬ 
ture  and  becomes  a  conductor  of  heat 
rather  than  an  insulator;  3.  it  har¬ 
bors  vermin;  and  4.  in  the  Summer¬ 
time  it  becomes  dry  and  is  a  fire 
hazard. 


Pipe  Capacity 

How  many  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  can  be  pumped  through  galvan¬ 
ized  pipe  from  one  inch  to  six 
inches,  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs? 

New  Jersey  l.  f.  w. 

At  40  lb.  pressure  and  disregard¬ 
ing  the  friction  of  fittings,  the  flow 
in  gallons  per  hour  for  various  sized 
new  pipes  is  as  follows:  One  inch 
1,080  gallons  per  hour;  two  inches 
6,480  gallons;  three  inches  18,600 
gallons;  four  inches  37,800  gallons; 
five  inches  67,500  gallons;  and  six 
inches  108,300  gallons. 


BETTER  TO  3E SAFE 


Sun  got  real  hot.  .  . 

Oily  rags  did  too. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Autumn  brings  rain.  Gentle,  growing  rain.  And  pounding, 
n  windblown  rain  that  floods  roof  gullies,  seeps  through  roof¬ 
ing  side  laps,  blows  under  end  laps,  causes  rot,  and  roofing 
trouble. 

Your  best  insurance  against  wet  weather  is  USS  StormSeal, 
the  galvanized  roofing  specifically  designed  by  experts  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  protection  and  to  prevent  seepage,  siphoning  and 
leakage.  When  you  buy  StormSeal,  you’re  buying  protection— 
not  only  against  the  weather,  but  against  fire,  lightning,  corro¬ 
sion  and  expensive  repairs;  truly  dependable  protection  that 
will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

Why,  then,  should  you  consider  ordinary  types  of  roofing 
when  you  can  get  USS  StormSeal?  When  buying,  look  for 
these  5  special  features  offered  only  by  USS  StormSeal: 

1 .  TWIN  DRAIN.  Water  cannot  si¬ 
phon  through  the  laps.  Any  water 
that  blows  over  the  small  V  at  the 
edge  of  the  lap  is  trapped  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  roof  by  the  safety  drain. 

2.  TRIPLE  CROSS  CRIMP.  Keeps 
rain  from  being  blown  or  drawn 
under  end  laps  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Water  cannot  pass  these  three 
dams. 

3.  PRESSURE  LIP.  Slight  depression 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  sheet,  insur¬ 
ing  a  pressure  contact  between  over¬ 
lapping  sheets  at  end  laps. 

4.  TENSION  CURVE.  A  feature  which 
makes  every  sheet  fit  snugly  and 
close  to  the  roof  decking. 

5.  FLAT  TOP  SEAMS.  Make  nailing 
easy. 


USS  STORMSEAL  is  made  from  steel  sheets  covered  with  a  certified,  uniform,  full 
weight  protective  zinc  coating— galvanized  according  to  American  Society  for  Test¬ 
ing  Materials  A— 361  Specification.  This  is  our  added  assurance  that  you  will  get  a 
high  quality  roofing  product. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


USS  FORMED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
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Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


Part  VII 

In  our  last  article  we  mentioned 
that  group  practice  of  medicine  is 
one  of  the  newer  developments  with¬ 
in  the  profession.  In  fact,  there  is 
an  ever-growing  sentiment  that  group 
practice  contains  the  potential  for 
the  eventual  solution  of  our  medical 
care  problems. 

Exactly  what  is  group  practice? 
In  very  general  terms  group  prac¬ 
tice  is  exactly  what  the  words  say; 
it  is  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a 
group  or  team  rather  than  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  Usuaiiy  a  group  is  made  up 
of  men  representing  several  differ¬ 
ent  medical  specialties  (some  groups 
have  dentists)  who  pool  skills  and 
equipment  to  provide  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  health  service  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  at  a  reasonable  price.  These 
men  share  the  earned  income  of  the 
group  according  to  a  pre-arranged 
plan. 

In  1951,  the  President’s  “Commis¬ 
sion  On  the  Health  Needs  of  the 
Nation”  stated  there  were  over  600 
group  practices  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  host  of  reasons  to  account 
for  this  increase  in  number,  but  two 
of  them  are  especially  worthy  of 
consideration  here.  First  of  all,  it  is 
apparent  that  many  physicians  be¬ 
came  interested  in  group  practice  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  team  approach 
to  medicine  which  they  experienced 
in  military  service.  The  President's 


Commission  reported  that  over  half 
the  physicians  in  service  during 
World  War  II  were  interested  in 
joining  groups  when  discharged.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  for  the  young  physicians,  group 
practice  is  very  similar  to  the  way 
they  practiced  medicine  while  in 
teaching  centers.  These  young  doc¬ 
tors  are  used  to  having  laboratory 
and  X-ray  .facilities  right  at  hand 
and  are  also  used  to  the  immediate 
availability  of  other  specialists  for 
consultation.  In  its  July,  1954,  issue, 
Medical  Economics  reports  that  its 
survey  of  over  1,000  fourth-year  med¬ 
ical  students  revealed,  among  other 
data,  that  one  out  of  four  of  these 
prospective  physicians  preferred 
some  sort  of  partnership  arrange¬ 
ment.  and  that  only  another  one  out 
of  four  looked  forward  to  practicing 
by  himself.  The  significance  of  these 
figures  is  best  appreciated  when  it 
is  remembered  that  at  this  moment 
the  bulk  of  medicine  is  practiced  on 
a  “solo”  basis. 

Just  what  are  the  advantages  of 
group  practice?  For  the  patient,  the 
outstanding  advantage  is  his  access 
to  more  inclusive  health  services,  ail 
of  them  located  in  one  place.  Be 
cause  these  services  are  gathered 
together,  because  diagnostic  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  are  pooled,  and 
because  auxiliary  personnel  such  as 
nurses,  technicians  and  receptionists 
can  be  shared,  the  charges  to  the  pa¬ 


tient  are  relatively  low.  Furthermore, 
if  a  patient  needs  the  advice  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  more  than  one  specialist,  the 
usual  procedure  is  just  one  charge 
for  the  office  visit,  not  a  separate 
charge  by  each  doctor.  For  the  physi¬ 
cian,  the  advantages  of  group  practice 
are  many.  One  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned:  the  immediate  availability  of 
other  specialists  for  professional 
consultation.  Another  advantage  often 
mentioned  by  physicians  is  that  a 
group,  because  of  the.  close  associa¬ 
tion  of  its  members,  is  able  to  main¬ 
tain  high  standards  of  medical  prac¬ 
tice  and  provide  professional  stimu¬ 
lation  not  always  available  to  solo 
practitioners. 

To  people  in  rural  commnities, 
group  practice  offers  even  more  than 
the  advantages  already  mentioned. 
For  in  addition  to  the  broader  medi¬ 
cal  care  at  reasonable  costs,  it  will, 
more  often  than  not,  mean  that  the 
people  will  have  specialists  imme¬ 
diately  available  who  previously 
could  be  had  only  by  traveling  50 
to  100  miles.  Thus,  to  the  rural  per¬ 
son  there  will  be  an  even  greater 
saving  in  time,  travel  and  expense, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  such  specialists  are 
near  at  hand. 

The  growth  of  group  practice  has 
been  closely  watched  throughout  the 
years.  It  has  been  resisted  by  many 
medical  men,  and  encouraged  by 
others;  it  has  been  denounced  and 
it  has  been  praised.  But  in  spite  of 


the  talk,  or  because  of  the  talk,  group 
practice  continues  to  grow.  The  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine’s  volume, 
Medicine  In  The  Changing  Order, 
states:  “*  *  *  group  practice  in  prin¬ 
ciple  provides  various  advantages  not 
found  in  the  prevailing  form  of  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  It  affords  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  care  to  patients  and  improved 
professional  conditions  for  physi¬ 
cians.  Most  important,  it  is  more 
adaptable  than  solo  practice  to  com¬ 
prehensive  voluntary  prepayment 
plans,  and  so  facilitates  a  wider  ex¬ 
tension  of  medical  care.” 

We  will  talk  about  voluntary  pre¬ 
payment  plans  the  next  time. 

R.  L.  Johnson 


“My  youngest  daughter  is  engaged 
to  a  fine  young  felloiv.  He  doesn’t 
smoke,  drink  or  eat  margarine.” 


Mm 
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When  thunder  booms  and  lightning 
flashes  through  the  sky,  it  could  cause  all 
sorts  of  upsets  to  busy  transmission  sys¬ 
tems.  The  strange-looking  pinnacles  you 
see  above  prevent  it.  They  are  Niagara 
Mohawk  lightning  arresters — "safety 
valves”  that  keep  your  power  supply 
smooth  and  steady  during  raging  storms. 
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Ever  heard  the  old  superstition  that 
thunderstorms  soured  milk?  Lots  of 
things  soured  milk  before  the  electric 
refrigerator  was  developed.  Now  you 
can  keep  this  delicious  drink  as  sweet  and 
fresh  as  it  came  from  the  pasteurizer — 
for  days  and  days!  Drink  a  glass  of  milk 
tonight  before  you  go  to  bed. 


You  can  afford  lots  of  electrical  helpers 
these  days  because — while  the  cost  of  al¬ 
most  everything  has  gone  up,  up,  up, 
Niagara  Mohawk  electricity  remains  one 
of  the  biggest  bargains  you  can  buy! 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  ||  MOHAWK 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Connecticut  Field  Day 


The  Connecticut  Farmers’  Field 
Day,  held  on  August  18  at  the  Mt. 
Cai’mel  Experiment  Station,  enjoyed 
its  usual  favoi’able  weather.  During 
the  past  37  years  of  this  event  it  has 
rained  but  once.  An  interested  group 
of  some  700  farmers  and  their 
friends  attended  the  1954  meeting. 

Emphasis  this  year  was  placed  on 
plant  diseases,  their  causes  and  con¬ 
trols.  As  usual,  guided  tours  were 
conducted  through  all  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  experimental  plots  for  fnxits, 
vegetables  and  tobacco.  Experiment 
Station  woi’kei's  were  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  and  discuss  their 
work.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
day  was  Director  James  G.  Horsfall 
who  discussed  the  economic  and 
social  importance,  both  national  and 
worldwide,  of  various  plant  diseases 
and  their  economic  influence  upon 
humanity. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Jones,  in  charge  of  corn 
breeding  investigations  at  the  Station 
and  who  is  Garden  Editor  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  reported  that 
some  of  their  newer  hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  are  proving  exceptionally  good 
in  their  disease  and  insect  pest  re¬ 
sistance,  as  well  as  giving  excellent 
yields.  Among  the  silage  varieties  of 
special  note  ai’e  N.  J.  No.  8,  and 
Funk’s  hybrids  870  and  845;  these 
are  especially  resistant  to  corn 
borer.  In  field  corn  grown  pi'imarily 
for  grain,  Funk  G  30,  Pa.  807  and 
602  have  tested  well  for  the  past  two 
years,  being  suited  for  early  corn  in 
the  Noi’theast.  Still  earlier  and  there¬ 
fore  especially  good  for  the  more 
northerly  sections  is  Pa.  444,  as  well 
as  Conn.  554.  For  the  sweet  coni  va- 
l’ieties,  tests  have  shown  that  the 
following  varieties,  when  planted  at 
the  same  time,  will  provide  sweet 
corn  all  season  until  frost:  Seneca  60, 


North  Star,  Northern  Cross,  Carmel 
Cross,  Golden  Cross,  Bantam  Cross 
and  Seneca  Chief.  These  varieties 
mature  approximately  in  the  order 
listed.  The  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  corn  production  since  the 
double  ci’oss  hybridization  method 
perfected  by  Dr.  Jones  in  1917  is  his 
new  method  of  gi’owing  sterile  hy¬ 
brids  for  commercial  corn  produc¬ 
tion.  This  method,  now  coming  into 
general  use  with  commei’cial  growers 
of  hybrid  coirn,  is  based  on  using  a 
sterile  parent  hybrid  and  then  plant¬ 
ing  in  evei’y  fourth  row  a  pollen- 
producing  hybrid  in  order  to  obtain 
the  noi’mal  fertile  hybi’id  from  this 
ci’oss.  Such  a  method  eliminates  the 
individual  covering  of  each  ear  of 
the  old  self-pollinated  types,  there¬ 
by  effecting  a  gi'eat  saving  of  labor 
and  cutting  the  cost  of  producing 
corn. 

As  to  the  pi'oblem  of  spot  on  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  Dr.  Philip  Gai’man  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  disease  is  due 
to  a  nutritional  deficiency  which 
causes  small  bi’own  spots  to  appear 
throughout  the  flesh  of  the  apple. 

Dr.  Neely  Turner,  chief  entomolo¬ 
gist,  mentioned  that  an  outbi’eak  of 
the  fall  army  woi'm,  a  serious  pest 
of  grasses  and  related  plants,  can  be 
expected  in  Conneticut  and  other 
pai’ts  of  the  Noi’theast  this  year.  This 
pest  has  been  causing  unusually 
severe  damage  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  cei’tain  sections  of  New  Yoi'k  this 
season.  In  order  to  control  the  army 
woi’m  in  pastures  or  lawns,  sprays  or 
dusts  of  either  toxaphene  or  DDT  are 
effective.  In  fields  of  small  grain, 
toxaphene  baits  on  the  ground  are 
usually  preferred  in  order  to  avoid 
contamination  of  the  grain.  Poison 
baits  may  also  be  used  on  the  corn 
fields,  or  the  corn  plants  may  be 
dusted  with  DDT.  r.  w.  d. 


At  a  Farmers’  Picnic 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Carr  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  and  their  five  children  stop 
for  a  rest  while  attending  the  74th  Onondaga-Madison  Farmers’  Picnic, 
held  at  Suburban  Park  in  Manlius  on  August  14.  Over  600  farm  folks 

enjoyed  the  outing. 


Mere  the  judges  are  shoivn  judging  the  many  4-H  cooking  exhibits  at  the 

Farmers’  Picnic. 


EXCLUSIVE  TRAILING  HUSKING  BED  of  the  No.  20  Mounted  Picker  takes  weight  off 
tractor.  Biggest  husking  bed  in  New  Idea  history.  10  husking  rolls,  each  over  40" 
long  with  individual  presser  wheels  put  the  cleanest  corn  you’ve  ever  seen  into  your 
wagon.  With  a  No.  20  you  are  free  to  switch  tractors.  This  means  wider  choice  in 
tractor  buying,  better  trade-in,  higher  resale  value.  Drive  into  snapping  unit,  attach 
4  bolts,  (no  hoists  needed),  back-up  and  hitch  onto  husking  unit;  connect  husking 
unit  power  shaft  and  you’re  ready  to  go. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  IDEA  ...  the 

separate  husking  unit  frees  tractor 
of  roughly  of  picker’s  total 
weight.  Quickly  detached,  frees 
tractor  for  other  work.  Wheel 
shields,  wagon  elevator  hood, 
clearing  rolls  and  other  features 
that  are  “extra”  on  many  pickers 
are  standard  on  the  No.  20. 


SNAPPING  UNITS  ARE  EASY  TO  WATCH  and  con¬ 


trol  hydraulically  from  tractor  seat.  True-track¬ 
ing,  wide  clearance  caster  wheels  plus  wagon 
hitch  under  husking  bed  let  this  compact  rig 
turn  in  the  same  radius  as  tractor.  Wagon  eleva¬ 
tor  clutch,  ear  deflector,  and  clearances  between 
snapping  rolls  are  all  controlled  from  tractor 
seat.  The  No.  20  can  be  used  on  hilled  or  drilled 
rows  with  centers  as  close  as  36  ",  as  wide  as  44". 


WINNER  OF  MORE  CONTESTS  than  any  other  .  .  .  No.  7  one-row  pull-type  picker.  Picks 
clean  —  8  to  12  acres  a  day.  Rigid  box  frame  keeps  parts  in  alignment  for  long  life. 
Easily  adjusted  snapping  rolls.  Floating  points  and  triple  gathering  chains  funnel  in 
tangled  and  down  stalks.  2-row  pull-type  model  handles  12  to  18  acres  a  day. 


New  Idea  harvests  your  corn 
as  if  it  were  gold! 


ALL-PURPOSE  ELEVATOR  with  bridge- 
type  trussing,  box-crimped  sides  stays 
in  alignment.  17  /A'  trough.  26'  to 
over  50'  lengths.  4',  8',  &  10'  sections 
permit  2'  variations.  Double  chain 
(No.  55  or  62)  rides  on  wood  strips. 
PTO,  gas  engine  or  electric  motor 
drive.  Easy  to  raise,  move,  store. 


You  can  rely  on  New  Idea  machines  to  do 
their  jobs  —  efficiently,  economically  —  for 
more  years.  With  New  Idea,  you  spread 
your  investment  over  extra  years;  you  are 
free  to  change  makes  or  models  of  tractors 
anytime;  you  get  higher  trade-in  values. 

Your  dealer  can  demonstrate  the  sound 
values  built  into  this  equipment.  Stop  in 
and  find  out  why  more  farmers  own  New 
Idea  pickers  than  any  other  make. 


Niw  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  1303,  Coldwater,  OhioL 


PLEASE  SEND  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  AS  CHECKED; 

□  NO.  20  MOUNTED  PICKER  '  [fl  ELEVATORS 

□  ONE-ROW  PULL-TYPE  PICKER  □  STALK  SHREDDERS 

n  TWO-ROW  PULL-TYPE  PICKER  □  WAGON  &  WAGON  BOX 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


September  4,  1954 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Off  to  the  Fair 

DURING  the  late  Summer  and  on  into  Fall 
farmers  and  their  families  all  over  the 
nation  experience  a  new  interest  in  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  That  is  because  fair  time  is  here  once 
again.  The  sleekest  calves,  the  fattest  porkers, 
the  finest-fleeced  sheep,  the  best-uddered  cow, 
and  the  blockiest  steer  have  been  fitted  and 
groomed  for  the  big  event.  Then,  too,  there  are 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains  which 
have  been  painstakingly  grown,  selected  and 
stored  from  the  year's  harvests.  Many  of  these 
products  have  already  proven  their  superiority 
at  the  local  fairs  and  now  they  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  further  honors  at  the  big  State  Fair. 

The  1954  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse — 
the  108th — will  be  an  eight-day  affair  opening 
Saturday,  September  4,  and  running  through 
Saturday,  September  11.  This  year  the  Fair 
will  honor  the  dairy  industry.  In  addition  to 
livestock,  poultry,  fruit,  grain,  vegetables  and 
the  Woman  and  Home  Departments,  there  will 
be  exhibits  of  silos,  farm  machinery  and  all 
the  latest  and  most  modern  labor  and  time¬ 
saving  equipment. 

Premiums  for  the  1954  Fair  cover  4,044 
different  competitive  classes,  ranging  from 
pies  to  products,  from  cows  to  cavies.  Some 
11,000  entrants  will  present  their  offerings  in 
26,000  different  competitions.  This  year’s  total 
premiums  of  $114,000  exceed  the  previous  high 
total  by  more  than  $3,000. 

A  blue  ribbon  won  at  the  great  New  York 
State  Fair  symbolizes  the  ultimate  in  farm 
achievement.  The  dairy  cattle  show  is  noted  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  farmers 
and  breeders  that  the  1953  Holstein  show  was 
one  of  the  greatest  exhibits  of  the  black-and- 
white  breed  ever  presented  on  the  tanbark, 
and  the  1954  exhibit  promises  to  be  even  better. 

This  year’s  exposition  will  present  a  well 
balanced  program  of  interest  and  educational 
value.  Saturday,  September  4  and  Sunday, 
September  5  have  been  designated  as  “Youth 
Days”,  on  which  children,  12  years  old  and 
under,  will  be  admitted  free,  with  special  pro¬ 
grams  designed  for  their  entertainment  and 
benefit.  On  Monday,  the  judging  of  livestock 
in  all  major  divisions  will  be  inaugurated. 
Tuesday  represents  “Armed  Forces  Day”,  and 
judging  will  be  continued  in  all  divisions  with 
special  parades  and  suitable  demonstrations. 
Wednesday  will  be  emphasized  as  “Dairy  Day”, 
with  important  judging  decisions  in  all  classes 
of  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  general  livestock.  On 
Thursday,  the  traditional  “Governor’s  Day”, 
the  livestock  classifications  will  receive  the 
champion  and  gsand  champion  awards.  Friday 
is  “Indian  Day”,  with  suitable  festivities  and 
dances  by  Indians  representing  tribes  of  the 
Northeast.  Saturday,  the  closing  day,  will  high¬ 
light  automobile  races  and  outstanding  events 
in  the  grandstand.  Throughout  the  entire  fair 
time,  each  afternoon  there  will  be  races  and 
circus  acts  as  well  as  various  breath-stopping 
events  for  those  in  attendance  in  the  grand¬ 


stand.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  high  order  presented  in  front  of  the 
grandstand,  including  thrilling  automobile 
stunt  driving  and  rodeo  entertainment. 

Going  to  the  Fair?  Of  course!  There’s  much 
to  do,  much  to  see,  much  to  learn — enjoyment 
and  education  wrapped  in  a  package,  attractive 
for  every  member  of  every  farm  family. 


More  Than  Salutes  Are  Needed 

HIS  year’s  State  Fair  salutes  New  York’s 
billion  dollar  dairy  industry.  It  is  a  very 
appropriate  dedication  to  the  thousands  of 
deserving  farm  families  who  labor  long  and 
diligently  year  in  and  year  out  to  make  one 
of  nature’s  finest  foods  available  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  millions  throughout  the  Empire  State. 

As  matters  stand  today,  however,  dairy 
farmers  need  more  than  formal  salutes  because 
salutes  can  neither  be  eaten  nor  can  they  be 
used  to  pay  bills.  Yet  the  focusing  of  public 
attention  on  New  York's  dairy  industry  does 
furnish  an  opportunity  to  study  and  under¬ 
stand  a  few  of  the  many  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  producing  end  of  the  business. 

Last  month  Dean  Myers  of  Cornell,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  arguing  that  “the  present 
system  of  retail  distribution  can  and  should 
be  improved,”  proposed  this  five-point  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  dairy  industry: 

1  —  Lower  milk  prices  to  consumers  who 

want  to  save  the  cost  of  credit  and 
delivery. 

2  —  Quantity  discounts  on  bulk  packages. 

3  —  Marketing  of  milk  of  low,  medium  and 

and  high  fat  content  at  appropriate 
prices. 

4  —  Greater  use  of  vending  machines  to 

make  milk  available  to  more  people 
at  all  times. 

5  —  Well-planned  programs  of  consumer 

education,  advertising  and  marketing. 

This  sound  advice  to  milk  dealers,  coming 
from  a  man  in  Dr.  Myers’  position,  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  since  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  departure  from  Cornell’s  official  view¬ 
point,  which  has  never  been  particularly 
sympathetic  to  the  dairy  farmer’s  cause.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  Cornell,  or  any  one  of 
its  cohorts,  has  been  heard  to  argue,  first,  that 
lower  milk  prices  mean  greater  sales  and, 
second,  that  retail  milk  prices  can  be  lowered. 

The  vending  machine,  and  the  larger  pack¬ 
age  at  a  discount,  are  both  means  of  boosting 
sales,  in  addition  to  lower  prices.  Only  thus 
can  fluid  milk  sales  be  increased  and  it  is  the 
dealers  who  have  that  responsibility.  The  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  if, 
instead  of  spending  $25,000  for  one  chocolate 
milk  advertisement,  $59,000  for  one  ice  cream 
advertisement,  and  $74,000  for  one  cream 
cheese  advertisement,  the  milk  dealers 
channeled  a  few  of  those  advertising  dollars 
into  fluid  milk  promotion. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  official  investigation  into  all  food 
price  spreads.  Dean  Myers,  as  head  of  the 
President’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission, 
can  be  of  great  help  in  any  such  investigation. 
That  he  has  come  to  recognize  the  evils  and 
weaknesses  in  milk  distribution,  however  be¬ 
lated  he  may  have  been  in  doing  so,  is  good 
evidence  that  he  desires  to  render  some  real 
constructive  help. 

It  is  that  kind  of  help,  not  just  tributes,  that 
the  industry  needs  badly. 


Low  Man  on  the  Totem  Pole 

THE  new  farm  bill,  as  finally  approved  by 
the  Congress,  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  had  been  led,  with  good  reason,  to 
hope  that  the  75  per  cent  level  on  dairy  price 
supports,  in  effect  since  April  1  last,  would  be 
boosted  to  80  per  cent,  and  thus  be  more  in 
line  with  the  reduced  flexible  supports  on  the 
so-called  basic  farm  commodities.  But  even 
that  hope  for  a  few  crumbs  was  dashed  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  congressional  session. 

Thus,  while  the  rigid  price  supports  on 
grains  are  made  more  flexible — from  82V2  to 
90  per  cent  of  parity — and  therefore  subject 
to  reduction  from  their  present  level,  they  will 


still  be  above  the  top  level  of  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports — 75  per  cent.  Evidently,  the  growers  of 
wheat,  cotton  and  wool  are  regarded  as  greater 
political  assets  than  the  producers  of  milk. 

Farmers  in  the  Northeast  do  not  favor  price 
supports,  and  dairymen  are  no  exception.  But 
they  did  not  understand  why  discriminafjpn 
was  practiced  against  them  last  April  in  favor 
of  feed  grain  farmers,  and  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  it  must  still  be  practiced.  Nor  has 
anyone  bothered  to  explain  this  discrimination. 
The  excuse  originally  given  —  to  discourage 
production  and  to  stimulate  consumption  with 
lower  retail  prices — has  not  been  borne  out 
by  the  facts  after  five  months  of  lower  farm 
prices. 

Clearly,  this  neglect  of  the  milk  producer, 
with  little  or  no  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
milk  consumer,  is  an  unwise  move,  economi¬ 
cally  and  politically. 


To  the  Livestock  Breeder 

MEN  have  always  taken  animals  useful  to 
them  in  the  shape  they  have  found  them 
and  improved  them  to  more  highly  efficient 
or  economic  producers  of  food,  fiber  and 
work.  Because  of  either  the  natural  biologic 
bounty  or  the  goodness  of  God,  or  both,  ani¬ 
mals  reproduce  their  kind  with  at  least  a 
degree  of  likeness  to  their  individual  parents 
and  preceding  generations.  Through  the  se¬ 
lection  of  animals  by  men,  succeeding  gener¬ 
ations  and  individuals  conform  more  and  more 
to  their  wills,  wants  and  ideals. 

The  keen  perception  of  the  possibility  of 
change  and  improvement  in  our  livestock  has 
been  the  chief  cause  for  the  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made.  These  were 
made,  it  is  true,  in  small  steps,  each  not  far 
from  the  previous  one,  but  they  were  taken 
because  men  wanted  their  livestock — as  good 
as  they  were  known  or  felt  to  be — either 
different  or  better,  or  both. 

The  magnificent  livestock  population  of  the 
United  States  today  stands  as  a  living  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  breeders  and  idealists  of  the  past 
who  gave  life  to  a  livestock  industry  and  who 
insured  fine  food  for  our  people.  The  livestock 
population  of  the  future  —  of  1960  as  well  as 
2,000 — will  in  the  same  manner  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  ideas  and  ideals,  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  farmer  and  breeder  today. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Thanks  for  your  editorial  “Sticky  Costs”  in  the 
August  21st  issue  of  The  Rural. 

For  many  months  the  writer  has  been  wanting 
to  see  this  evei'-widening  food  price  spread  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  fatalistic  attitude  concerning  it, 
editorialized,  as  you  have  so  well  done. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  follow  through  with 
additional  provocative  editorials  and  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  arousing  some  group  or  combination  of 
educational  and  marketing  organizations  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  and  undertake  a  thorough  and 
impartial  study  of  the  issues  involved.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania 


It  may  be  hard  to  believe  the  time  has  passed 
so  quickly,  but  I  find  it  harder  to  believe  this  is 
true  —  $2.00  for  seven  years?  How  can  you  do  it? 
Isn’t  there  a  mistake?  If  I  owe  you  any  money, 
let  me  know. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  more  useful  com¬ 
mon  sense  than  any  publication  I  know  of,  and  so 
easy  on  the  pocketbook,  too. 

Your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  is  always  the  first 
thing  I  read.  j.  f.  s. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom; 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.”  —  Job 
28:28. 

No  work  is  hard  when  it  is  liked.  Drudgery 
begins  only  when  the  task  is  irksome. 

The  U.  S.  annual  corn  harvest  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  farm  crop.  It  is  even  greater  than  the 
yearly  monetary  return  obtained  from  all  of  our 
metal  mines  and  coal  fields. 

When  calves  are  fed  high  quality  legume  hay 
from  the  start,  it  does  not  produce  scours.  How¬ 
ever,  a  sudden  change  from  poor  hay  to  leafy 
legumes  may  result  in  a  case  of  non-infectious 
scours. 
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GOOD  COW  MEN  IN  THE  MAKING 


Attention  and  analysis  are  two  chief  ingredients  of  successful  cattle  judg¬ 
ing.  Perplexity  turns  to  resolution  when  the  good  and  poor  points  of  the 
coivs  fall  into  a  reasonable  structure  of  thought  and  conviction.  The  young 
men  here  gave  serious  consideration  to  a  class  of  two  close  Jersey  pairs. 


The  boys  had  18  minutes  to  judge  each  class  in  a  four-sided  ring.  At  the 
timekeeper’s  cry  of  “Shift!”,  they  moved  to  a  new  side  for  a  different  view 
of  the  animals.  The  group  studied  this  class  of  Holsteins'  at  James  Beier- 
meister’s  Van  Horne  Farms  in  Van  Hornesville,  Herkimer  County. 


Official  placing  of  this  class  of  aged  Jersey  cows  at  Michael  Johnson’s 
Grassland  Farm  2,400  feet  up  in  the  air  at  Meredith  teas  D,  “more  pleasing 
in  general  appearance” ;  B.  “good  spring  of  rib”;  C,  “ little  easy  on  the  top”; 
and  A,  “ look  at  her  poor  front  udder.”  (right  to  left). 
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=  For  the  past  27  years,  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
E  Institute  at  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  has  sponsored  a 
=  livestock  judging  tour  for  high  school  vocational  agricultural 
E  students  of  New  York  State.  In  mid-Summer  of  this  year,  three- 
E  man  Future  Farmer  of  America  teams  from  79  vo-ag  depart- 
E  ments  visited  high  quality  farms  in  the  heart  of  New  York’s 
E  dairy  country  to  judge  dairy  cattle.  Sheldon  Merritt,  Instructor 
E  in  Animal  Husbandry  at  Delhi  Institute,  was  in  charge. 

=  The  winning  team  was  from  Corfu  Central  School;  Schoharie 
E  Central  School  was  second  and  Homer  third.  Highest  scorer  was 
E  Bruce  Hamilton  of  Corfu.  Larry  Risse  of  Middleburgh  was  second 
E  and  William  Jenny  of  Jordan  third.  The  best  judges  of  the  vari- 
E  ous  breeds  were:  Holsteins — -John  Griffing,  Mexico;  Guernseys — 

=  Loren  MacMillen,  Cobleskill;  Ayrshires — Francis  Lallier,  Bd. 

=*  Co-op.  Education;  and  Jerseys — Bruce  Hamilton. 

E  Regardless  of  the  honors,  all  the  FFA  students  saw  out- 
E  standing  animals,  heard  successful  breeders  and  compared  ex- 
E  cellent  dairy  cattle  management  and  breeding  practices.  Re- 
IE  sponding  to  Mr.  Merritt’s  initial  challenge,  “Pit  your  skill  against 
E  the  other  fellow’s!”,  the  boys  had  a  constructive  and  memorable 
=  experience  in  their  early  farming  lives.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 
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The  scorecard  and  clipboard  are  paraphernalia  of  young  cattle  judges. 
Lawrence  Risse,  William  Roese  III,  and  Robert  Fletcher  (left  to  right) 
of  Middleburgh  Central  School  had  their’s  and  also  their  instructor, 
Winthrop  Ames  (right),  with  them.  Risse  was  second  best  contest  judge. 


Associate  judges  George  Fatten  of  Franklin  and  Lee  Frair  of  Portville 
scouted  an  Ayrshire  class  at  Iroquois  Farm  in  Cooperstown  with  chief 
judge  R.  W.  Spaulding,  Cornell  University,  (l.  to  r.)  before  deciding  on  the 
final  official  placing.  Judge  Spaulding  gave  reasons  on  each  of  the  classes. 


“How  did  you  do?”  was  a  frequent  friendly 
question  among  the  boys  after  a  class  ivas 
judged.  William  (l.)  and  Richard  Whiteman, 
Livonia,  check  their  placings  at  Delhi. 


The  Falconer  FFA  boys,  (l.  to  r.)  Richard  Young,  Richard 
Shoup,  H.  J.  Shoup  (Inst.),  Robert  Cross,  Charles  Shoup 
and  David  Young,  were  fourth  in  Guernseys  at  Earl 
Snyder’s  Valley  View  Farm.  Ralph  Swenson  was  leadsman. 


This  young  judge  took  the  tail-end  view  of  a 
Holstein  class  before  writing  his  answer  to 
the  question,  “The  most  desirable  rear  attach¬ 
ment  of  udder  is  shown  by  - 
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ISMWJI 

MACHINERY 


•  •  •  THIS  EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTED  BY  ••• 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC^ 

> 

2  7  00  ERIE  BOULEVARD,  EAST  SYRACUSE  3,  NEW  YORK 


See  u&  at  t&e 

FAIR 

Spaces  16-17 
Belle  Isle  Section 


A  CROP  DRYER 
YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


THE  DELCO  CROP  DRYER 


ANOTHER  GREAT 

GENERAL  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


See  it  at  the  Fair 


A  Job-fitted  Packaged  Crop 
Dryer 

Priced  to  Fit  Your  Pocketbook 
Motor  Mounted  in  Fan  Hub 

Corrosion-resistant,  Non-spark¬ 
ing  Aluminum  Alloy 

No  Motor  Mountings,  Pulleys, 
or  Belts 

Safe  Operation  with  Wide 
Voltage  Variances 

Easy  to  Install  and 
Move  from  One 
Job  to  Another 


DELCO  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


THE  DELCO  CROP  DRYER  WILL  BE  ON  DISPLAY  AT  THE 
EASTERN  MACHINERY  INC.  EXHIBIT  —  SPACE  1617 
BELLE  ISLE  SECTION  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


CHATTANOOGA 

PULVERIZERS 


for  the  PERFECT 
SEED  BED 


•  More  than  a  Clod  Crusher! 


•  Packs  Loose  Soil 

•  Flattens  out  air  spaces 

•  Reduces  soil  blowing 


•  Prevents  winter  killing 

•  Cultivates  wheat,  alfalfa  or 
other  crops 

•  Repays  its  cost  in  seed 
saved,  if  used  immediately 
after  the  Grain  Drill  or 
Seeder 

Overall  Rolling  Front  Rear  Weight 

Length  Capacity  Wheels  Wheels  (Pounds) 


No.  52  Double  Gang .  98"  85"  21-15"  22-12"  1089 

No.  56  Double  Gang . 110"  97"  24-15"  25-12"  1265 


THE  HARRIMAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
MAIN  AND  CARTER  STREETS  •  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  ELEVATORS 


The  quality  of  farm  elevators 
to  handle  practically  anything 
on  the  farm  from  ear  corn  to 
baled  hay.  Perfectly  balanced 
on  heavy  duty  under  carriage 
for  rapid  towing  and  easy 
handling.  You  can  save  hours 
of  labor  and  handle  bigger 
crops  too.  Many  quality 
features  include  sealed  ball 
bearings,  enclosed  gear  box 
speed  reducer  with  single  belt 
drive,  exclusive  paddle  design 
for  high  angle  elevation.  All 
popular  lengths  and  styles  in¬ 
cluding  light  weight  aluminum 
with  or  without  under 
carriage.  Gas  or  electric  drive. 
A  real  value. 

• 


DEMONSTRATION 


26,000  animals  and  items  will  be  on  display  at  the  1954  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
The  State  Fair  Machinery  Show  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  nation. 

More  than  $114,000  in  agricultural  premiums  are  offered  at  the  Fair. 

1,500  head  of  cattle  will  be  shown  in  competition  for  $24,000  in  premiums. 
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THIS  EQUIPMENT  DISTRIBUTED  BY 


•  •  . 


MACHINERY 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

Ti/Ziole^ale 

2700  ERIE  BOULEVARD,  EAST  SYRACUSE  3,  NEW  YORK 


See  u&  at  t&e 

FAIR 

Spaces  16^17 
Belle  Isle  Section 


BROAD  FAN 
SPRAYERS 


SEE  .  .  .  EASTERN 
MACHINERY,  INC 

for  SHAWNEE 
EQUIPMENT 

ENGINEERED  AND  BUILT 
FOR  LASTING  SERVICE 


\van 

#  ,\V$ 


fM  'I  '"“*x 

v;,!11!,  »>\  «‘v 

•  II-'1  " 


For  Economical  Control 
of  Weeds  and  Insects 

KROMER’S  sensational  sin¬ 
gle-tip  Broad  Fan  Nozzle 
sprays  a  uniform  swath  up 
to  50  feet  wide  in  grain, 
pastures  or  row  crops.  By 
use  of  additional  nozzle  tips 
with  the  KROMER  Hand 
Gun  you  can  obtain  a  spray 
pattern  suitable  for  spraying 
fruit  trees,  animals,  build¬ 
ings,  road  sides,  fence  rows, 
brush  and  cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

This  Sprayer  Mounts 
Easily  and  Quickly 
On  Any  Tractor. 

available  in  three  models 


Shawnee  Scout 

Mode!  70 

Ditcher 

Digs  12  Ft.  Deep! 

Owners  themselves  re¬ 
port  satisfactory  oper¬ 
ation  digging  at  this 
depth  with  a  reach  of 
14  ft.  The  operating 
arc  is  throughout 
150°  and  the  loading 
height  is  8  ft.  6  in. 
Installation  or  re¬ 
moval  from  the 
tractor  may  be 
made  in  less  than 
20  minutes. 


SHAWNEE 

ANGLE 
DOZER 

UP.  DOWN,  angle  II 
RIGHT  or  angle 
LEFT,  all  hydrauli¬ 
cally  controlled  from 
driver’s  seat.  Blade 
may  be  tilted  or 
extended  right  or 
left  manually. 

More  Power — More 
Versatility  —  More 
M  a n  eu  v e  rability 
with  a 

Hydro-Clam 

Can  be  converted  to  i 
BACKHOE  ! 

SIDE  DIGGING  I 
is  performed  easi-  ! 
ly.  The  ability  to  ■ 
dig  straight  down  ! 

and  to  form  neat  l .  . . . . 

square  corners  are  compelling  reasons  for  buying  a 
Shawnee  Hydro-Clam.  The  exclusive  Shawnee  “clam- 
action”  makes  light  work  of  toughest  ground  11,000 
lbs.  of  pressure  on  the  teeth  of  the  jaws.  Ability  to 
dig  square  excavations  makes  Hydro-Clam  ideal  for 
cemetery  use  and  spot  digging. 


NOW!  Shawnee  Model  150,  REAR  END  BLADES 

Shawnee  model  150  offers  greatest  numbers  of  ad¬ 
justments  at  low  cost  with  sliding  mold  board  and 
tilt  positions.  Mold  board  length  6  ft.,  height  15  in. 
Mts  all  3-point  linkage.  Inquiire  about  the  Model 
100,  lowest  priced  of  all  rear  blades. 

SHAWNEE  . 

MODEL  200 

REAR 
BLADE 

Exclusive  all-posi¬ 
tion  from  driver’s 
seat!  Blade  may 
be  tilted  or  ex¬ 
tended  right  or  left 
manually.  Ideal  for 
“V”  ditches.  In¬ 
stantly  reversible. 


NEW  SHAWNEE 
SPECIAL 

Industrial 
LOADER 

Installs  in  10 
minutes  on  Ford 
and  Ferguson  trac¬ 
tors.  9  ft.  dump¬ 

ing  height  bucket 
capacity  12  cu.  ft.  ^ 

Double  acting  hy¬ 
draulic  cylinders.  All  welded  construction.  De¬ 

signed  without  bolts  in  the  loader  frame  and 
bucket  roll  back  provided  for  handling  loose 

material.  „  .. . 

Bulldozer  attachment  available. 


SHAWNEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


1947  N.  TOPEKA 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


ARE  LEADING! 

^ou  can‘t  beat  the  clean  lines 
and  smooth  operation  of  the 
STAN  -  HOIST  LOADER.  With 
the  exclusive  steel  enclosed  ram 
and  “under  the  load”  lift 
STAN  -  HOIST  with  5 
labor  saving  at¬ 
tachments  will 
meet  your 
every  re 
huirement. 


Recirculating  DRYING  BIN 
and  "JET” 
CROP  DRYER 


SEE  STAN-HOIST 
AT  THE  FAIR 
EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC., 
2700  ERIE  BLVD.  EAST 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


420  bu.  bin  capacity^ 
complete  with  hopper/ 
augers,  positive  feed  system — and  leveler. 


WIKOMI 

EQUIPMENT 

KEY  TO  BETTER  FARMING 


WIKOMI  SEEDERS 

with  exclusive  flexible  shaft  and  self-ciling 
bearings.  No  gears.  .  .nc-  alignment  problems. 
Both  power-take-off  and  electric  models 
available  in  sizes  from  l/2  bu.  to  i5  bu. 
capacity. 


ALUMINUM  &  STEEL 
PORTABLE  ELEVATORS 

AIR-FLITE  and  EZY-LI  FT  models  are 
standard  16  ft.  with  optional  4  and  8  ft. 
extensions. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

EASTERN  MACHINERY, 

2700  ERIE  BLVD.  E.  SYRACUSE  3.  N.  Y. 


DRIES  ALL  CROPS 

See  the  Habco  Line  ©f  crop 
drying  equipment  at  the  East¬ 
ern  Machinery,  Inc.  exhibit. 
New  York  State  Fair. 

DRYERS 

Four  sizes  with  jet  burners 
adapted  to  fuel  oil,  LP  ©r 
natural  gas. 

DRYING  BINS 
Portable  and  stationary  models, 
ties  125  to  500  bushels,  with 
or  without  hopper  and  elevator. 
Dries  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Hay, 
Grass  Seed,  Barley  and 
other  crops. 

Write  for  complete  information 

—  BOX  R  — 


Habco  Mfg.  Co.  Columbus,  Neb. 


Ust  year#  423,472  persons  attended  the  108-year-old  N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
f  forget  to  visit  the  new  enlarged  Cattle  Barn  at  this  year's  Fair, 

^arm  Machinery  Show  will  occupy  eight  acres  of  ground  at  the  Fair 
0re  than  6,000  specimens  of  poultry,  rabbits  and  pigeons  will  be  shown 
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When  you  buy 
Plain  Salt  are  you 

short  changing  yourself? 


GET  THE 

EXTRA  PROTECTION 

OF 

STERLING 


Health  and  Profit  Safeguards 
No  Regular  Salt  Can  Give  You 
—Only  Pennies  for  Each  Animal 

You  MAY  be  penny-wise  and  pound-fool¬ 
ish  to  buj^plain  salt  for  your  farm  animals. 

Figure  it  this  way!  Your  animals  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have  certain  minerals  for 
health,  for  growth,  for  lactation.  Yet  even 
in  the  best-looking  hay,  grain  and  silage- 
excellent  feed,  otherwise— these  essential 
minerals  are  often  missing  entirely  or  sadly 
deficient.  And,  certainly  you  never  find 
these  minerals  in  plain,  everyday  salt. 

But  you  find  them  in  STERLING  Trace- 
Mineral  BLUSALT.  They’re  all  there  — 
salt,  and  the  six  other  vital  elements  that 
promote  all-around  health— and  peak  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  meat  and  wool. 

The  Trace  Minerals  in  STERLING 
BLUSALT  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
your  final  profits.  So,  for  the  sake  of  only 
a  few  extra  pennies  per  animal,  why 
take  a  chance?  Next  time,  every  time,  get 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 
Keep  it  before  your  animals  at  all  times  — 
and  always  mix  Blusalt  with  home-grown 
feed. 

For  Healthier  Herds,  Greater 
Production,  Surer  Profits— 
Always  Use 


STERLING  BLUSALT’S 
6 -Way  Protection 


COBALT 

Essential  for  Vitamin  B-12 
which  prevents  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  level  of  hemoglobin  in 
the  blood. 


MANGANESE 

Necessary  for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lacta¬ 
tion  and  bone  development. 

Y^> 

1  IODINE 

Prevents  simple  goiter. 

IRON 

§|  Essential  as  a  part  of  hemo- 
||  globin  to  every  organ  and 
|  tissue  of  the  body. 

COPPER 

IK”  Necessary,  with  iron,  for 

hemoglobin  formation. 

ZINC 

gj  Growth  producing  .  . 
if  a  part  of  enzymes. 


STERLING 


TRACE- 

MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 
In  100  lb.  bags— 50  lb.  blocks— 4  lb.  liks. 

Another  famous  product  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
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Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


$5.00  a  Week 
No  Down  Payment 
u,,  mrrving  Charge] 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.FullyGuaranteed, 
Ready  to  operate. 

•  Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

1 2"  x  1 2"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00;  100,  $8.00. 
Linen:  25,  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— -$1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.Naylor  Co.,  Morris  11.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 

Send  Off  Factory 

For  31  LIJj  Creosote 
Catalog  ^  Treated 

CHOICE  OF  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 


Unadiila  Silo  Go.,  Box  C-92,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


MOON’S  SECRET  FEED  INGREDIENT! 

All  MOON  feeds  contain  “moolah”  an  ingredient  which  means  money 
for  the  farmers  using  them.  Formulae  backed  by  100  successful  years 
serving  farmers.  Just  given  First  Honor  Award  of  Eastern  Federation 
of  Feed  Merchants  for  Distinguished  Feed  Service  .  .  .  Try  MOON 
dairy  or  poultry  feeds  now, 

—  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  — 

GEO.  Q.  MOON  &  CO.,  INC.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Hitting  the  High  Hog  Market 

Modern  management  methods  and  the 
new  feeds  mean  successful  pork  produc - 

can  mean  more  when  timely 
breeding  brings  the  hogs  to  high  markets . 


tion.  They 


By  R.  W.  DUCKj 


R  the  past  10  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fall  farrowed  pigs, 
raised  to  either  weaning  age 
or  living  on  December  1st, 
has  averaged  approximately 
one-third  less  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spring  pigs,  of  comp¬ 
arable  age,  on  June  1st.  This  is  true 
‘even  though  these  fall  farrowed  pigs 
generally  arrive  on  a  considerably 
higher  market,  due  to  their  smaller 
numbers,  than  the  corresponding  sea¬ 
sonal  marketing  of  spring  pigs.  The 
deterring  factor  has  been  largely  the 
inconvenience  of  indoor  farrowings 
and  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  with 
the  fall  and  winter  litters.  However, 
the  advent  and  increasing  use  of  su¬ 
perior  hog  feeds,  better  housing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  improved  methods  of 
management  have  greatly  increased 
the  possibilities  of  successful  fall  and 
winter  pork  production. 

A  study  of  the  leading  hog  markets ' 
for  the  past  several  years  shows  that 
the  price  paid  per  100  pounds  live- 
weight  for  choice  fall  and  winter 
farrowed  butcher  hogs  weighing  from 
200  to  250  pounds  per  head  when  sold 
averaged  more  than  20  per  cent 
greater  during  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  than  it  did  for  the  same  kind 
of  spring  farrowed  porkers  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January. 

Breeding  For  the  Best  Price 

Better  feeds,  housing  and  manage¬ 
ment  practices  now  make  it  possible 
to  breed  the  sows  and  gilts  at  such 
times  as  will  permit  selling  their 
pigs  to  the  best  market  advantage. 
True,  not  everyone  can  or  would 
want  to  do  this,  because  it  might  not 
always  be  practical  for  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  For  instance,  the  farmer  who 
raises  a  few  pigs  to  eat  some  of  the 
farm  by-products  might  not  find  it 
profitable  to  take  the  time,  trouble 
and  expense  to  have  his  sows  farrow 
in  late  Fall  or  mid-Winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hogman  who  is  in 
the  business  of  producing  market 
pork  can  well  afford  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  breed¬ 
ing  his  sows  to  farrow  so  that  their 
pigs  will  be  ready  to  sell  at  weights 
of  around  225  pounds  during  the 
months  of  highest  price. 

If  such  a  breeding  program  is  to 
be  followed  it  means  that  the  sows 
and  gilts  must  be  bred  in  either 


.September,  October  or  November  in 
order  for  them  to  farrow  in  time 
for  their  pigs  to  be  ready  to  market 
at  suitable  weights  the  following  July 
August  or  September.  Where  an  an¬ 
nual  two-litter  system  is  being  used, 
it  would  mean  that  the  spring  or 
summer  farrowed  pigs  would  not  ar¬ 
rive  on  such  a  favorable  market,  if 
handled  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
largest  numbers  of  spring  pigs  are 
sold  during  November  and  Decern 
ber  and,  because  they  arrive  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  price  drops 
materially.  In  other  words,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  are  generally  the 
two  worst  months  of  the  year  to  sell 
good  butcher  hogs. 

In  order  to  offset  this  situation, 
the  spring  pigs  can  be  pastured  with 
their  mothers  and,  after  being 
weaned,  carried  along  with  only 
enough  feed  to  keep  them  growing 
nicely  through  the  following  Summer 
and  Fall.  When  removed  from  pas¬ 
ture,  they  can  then  be  fattened  in 
dry  lot  so  that  they  may  be  sold 
throughout  the  mid-Winter  and  into 
late  March,  which  is  usually  the  next 
best  seasonal  market  to  sell  well- 
finished  butcher  hogs. 

Handling  the  Sows  and  Gilts 

When  the  sows  and  gilts  are  to 
be  bred  in  the  Fall  they  should  be 
kept  on  good  pasture  and  in  suitable 
fleshing  condition,  but  not  too  fat. 
If  properly  handled,  their  grazing 
season  wall  be  a  strong  contributing 
factor  toward  their  general  health. 
The  herbage  provided  should  consist 
principally  of  legumes,  such  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  pasture 
grasses.  The  growth  should  be  either 
closely  grazed  or  kept  clipped,  so 
that  it  does  not  become  rank  and 
stemmy.  The  breeding  females  should 
receive  just  enough  grain  to  keep 
them  in  good  breeding  condition. 
They  should  be  allowed  access  to  a 
good  commercial  mineral  mixture  at 
all  times,  one  preferably  containing 
the  principal  trace  elements,  such  as 
iodine,  cobalt,  manganese  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  besides  salt.  In  addition,  salt 
should  also  be  provided  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  container,  so  that  the  hogs  will 
not  have  to  eat  more  of  the  mineral 
mixture  that  they  desired  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  sodium  and  chloride 
needs. 

Then,  in  addition,  it  is  highly  ini- 


The  kind  of  brood  sows  that  are  money  makers  is  illustrated  by  this  great 
Duroc,  Belle  Diamond,  owned  by  Edgar  C.  Angle,  Afton,  N.  Y.  She  has 
been  grand  champion  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  for  the  past  three  years 
and,  during  that  time,  her  six  litters  have  resulted  in  a  total  of  81  PlT 
farrowed  and  raised.  Standing  by  this  great  animal  is  Ronald  G.  Browne 
(8),  Brownell  Farm,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  where  she  was  shipped  to  breed  her 
to  the  superior  Duroc  boar,  Proud  Master  Ace,  owned  by  Ronald’s  gran 

father,  G.  C.  Birdsall. 
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portant  that  the  pasture  be  rotated 
every  three  weeks  or  so,  in  order 
to  help  prevent  heavy  infestations 
of  internal  parasites.  An  electric 
fence  is  suitable  for  temporarily  sepa¬ 
rating  the  different  areas. 

probably  more  winter  farrowed  pigs 
are  lost  through  chilling  than  by 
any  other  means.  It  is  estimated  that 
such  annual  losses  come  close  to 
3.000:000  head,  most  of  which  can 
be  avoided  by  using  v/ell  constructed 
pig  brooders.  Especially  during  the 
first  two  days,  little  pigs  have  only 
slight  resistance  to  cold  tempera¬ 
tures.  Studies  conducted  at  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Station  show  that  the  body  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  new-born  pig  usually 
drops  from  three  to  nine  degrees  be¬ 
low  normal,  during  the  first  hour 
after  its  birth,  even  under  good  hous¬ 
ing  conditions. 

If  the  pig  gets  badly  chilled,  in¬ 
vading  pathogenic  organisms  will 
soon  gain  a  foothold,  or  it  may  even 
freeze  to  death.  The  normal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  pig  is  102.5  degrees  F.  The 
reason  why  little  pigs  suffer  more 
from  cold  temperature  than  older 
animals  is  that  they  do  not  have  as 
much  body  fat  and  weight  to  gener¬ 
ate  heat  in  ratio  to  their  skin  area. 


two.  A  brooder  will  also  materially 
aid  in  keeping  the  bedding  fresh 
and  dry.  Do  not  bed  too  heavily  un¬ 
der  the  brooder  or  around  the  sow, 
and  set  the  bulb  high  enough  so  that 
it  will  warm  the  area  but  not  get  ex¬ 
cessively  hot. 

Another  Winter  Pig  Problem 

Even  though  the  winter  pigs  have 
a  warm  brooder  to  get  under,  they 
wiil  not  do  so  well  as  those  far¬ 
rowed  in  the  Spring,  unless  their 
nutrient,  mineral  and  vitamin  needs 
are  adequately  and  regularly  sup¬ 
plied.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  them 
have  access  to  their  own  self-feeder, 
in  a  creep,  and  keep  this  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  home-grown  grains,  pref¬ 
erably  mostly  shelled  or  coarse 
ground  corn,  309  pounds;  and  100 
pounds  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
(to  supply  needed  vitamins);  plus  30 
pounds  of  an  animal  protein  feed, 
such  as  either  fish  meal,  meat  scraps 
or  tankage. 

The  most  important  problem  with 
winter  pigs,  next  to  chilling,  is  an 
ailment  known  as  anemia;  this  is  a 
blood  deficiency  disease.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  prevalent  with  litters  that  have 


If  soil  or  sod  free  of  worm  eggs  is  regularly  placed  in  the  pen  for  pigs 
raised  in  winter  quarters,  it  will  prevent  them  from  having  anemia.  These 
thrifty  Chester  White  shoats  are  being  cared  for  in  this  manner  at  . the 

New  York  Station  at  Ithaca. 


Studies  on  operation  costs  at  tYie 
Indiana  Station  show  that  a  250-watt 
lamp  uses  only  six  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  in  24  hours.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  this  cost  amounts  to  not  over  18 
cents  a  day.  It  Is  usually  advisable 
to  permit  each  litter  to  be  under  the 
pig  brooder  for  at  least  the  first  week 
after  they  are  born  This  represents 
a  total  average  of  $1.26  to  save  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  pigs  and  get  them 
all  off  to  a  good  start  in  life. 

The  Pig  Brooder 

A  pig  brooder  can  be  constructed 
by  boarding  off  a  corner  of  the  far¬ 
rowing  pen.  It  should  be  sturdy  ana 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  good 
sized  litter;  it  should  be  high  enough 
so  that  the  pigs  will  have  an  easy 
entrance.  A  guard  (creep)  of  heavy 
boarding  can  be  put  across  the  en¬ 
trance,  with  room  enough  underneath 
for  the  pigs  to  get  to  the  brooder 
and  high  enough  to  exclude  the  sow. 
In  this  way  the  sow  cannot  bother  the 
pigs  or  root  around  and  clirab  on  top 
of  the  brooder.  An  opening  is  cut  in 
the  top  of  the  brooder  and  heavy 
wire  installed.  The  bulb  and  reflector 
are  suspended  over  the  opening. 
Standard  recommendations  are  that 
no  more  than  seven  250  watt  lamps 
or  their  equivalent  be  used  on  one 
circuit.  To  help  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  fire,  protect  the  circuit 
with  no  larger  than  20-ampere  fuses, 
and  have  an  electrician  from  the  lo¬ 
cal  power  company  inspect  the  wir¬ 
ing  and  installation. 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  pigs 
from  becoming  chilled,  a  brooder  will 
safeguard  the  pigs  from  being  laid 
on  and  crushed  by  the  sow.  Normally, 
the  pigs  get  in  as  close  as  they  can 
to  their  mother  to  try  to  keep  warm; 
consequently,  she  may  smother  them 
by  moving  over  on  top  of  a  pig  or 
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been  born  indoors,  off  the  ground, 
and  with  no  access  to  soil  or  pasture. 
Symptoms  of  this  serious  little  pig 
ailment  are  spasmodic  and  irregular 
breathing  commonly  called  thumps 
(which  is  also  associated  with  the 
lung  stage  of  roundworm  infesta¬ 
tion),  pale  mucous  membranes,  weak¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  rough 
coat  of  hair.  Unless  properly  treated, 
d*eath  usually  results. 

One  of  the  best  and  easiest  meth¬ 
ods  of  preventing  anemia  in  pigs  is 
to  keep  some  worm-free,  fresh  sod 
in  their  pen.  If  one-fourth  pound  of 
finely  powdered  iron  sulphate  (cop¬ 
peras)  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  100 
pounds  of  soil,  it  is  still  more  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  highly  important  that  either 
the  sod  or  soil  be  obtained  from  a 
field  where  hogs  have  not  been  pas¬ 
tured  for  two  or  more  years,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  possible  infestations  with 
internal  parasites.  If  the  pigs  are 
anemic,  a  good  treatment,  as  well  as 
a  preventive,  is  to  swab  the  udder 
of  their  mother  once  daily  until  they 
are  weaned,  with  an  iron  sulphate 
solution.  This  medication  is  very  in¬ 
expensive  and  easily  prepared  by  dis¬ 
solving  one  pound  of  finely  powdered 
iron  sulphate  in  one-half  gallon  of 
hot  water.  Let  it  set  for  a  few  hours 
and  shake  occasionally  while  using. 
If  enough  molasses  or  syrup  is  added 
to  make  the  solution  slightly  sticky 
the  little  pigs  will  like  it,  and  it  will 
also  stay  on  the  sow’s  udder  better. 

Every  additional  pig  saved  and 
weaned  means  that  the  overhead  on 
the  sow  is  lowered  by  its  proportion¬ 
ate  number  in  tffe  litter.  If  eight, 
or  more,  good  thrifty  pigs  are  weaned 
from  each  litter,  the  success  of  the 
hog  enterprise  is  practically  assured. 
This  is  much  easier  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  with  a  few  sows  than  when 
numbers  are  increased  materially. 


Dairymen! 

Are  You  Looking  Forward? 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Asks  You  These  Questions: 

1.  Are  you  receiving  a  satisfactory  return  for 
your  milk,  used  either  as  Class  I  or  for  manu¬ 
facture? 

2.  Don't  you  need  individual  field  service  to 
check  your  tests  and  weights,  and  bring 
market  information  to  you? 

3.  Can  you  say  you  are  represented  and  backed 
by  the  largest  producer  bargaining  co-op. 
either  locally,  milkshed-wide  or  nationally? 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

stands  for  this  program: 

1.  Cost  plus  profit  to  dairy  farmers  for  all  milk 
sold  as  Class  L 

2.  Manufactured  milk  prices  increased  to  not 
less  than  the  competitive  midwestern  con- 
densery  level. 

3.  Tighter  regulation  to  prevent  movement  of 
milk  plants  in  and  out  of  the  market. 

4.  Effective  regulation  for  pricing  milk  sold 
in  New  Jersey. 

REVIEW  YOUR  ACTIVITIES  AND  SEE 

IF  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  AN  OPPONENT 

OR  A  SUPPORTER  OF  THIS  PROGRAM. 

The  New  York.  Milkshed  Committee,  an 
unbiased  group  chosen  by  the  New  York  State 
and  United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
largely  supports  this  program  in  the  recommen¬ 
dations  it  has  made  to  help  correct  conditions 
in  our  milk  market. 

You  cannot  afford  to  stand 
idly  by.  Act  today  and  join 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

403  LARNED  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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j  SEGBRO0K  PARMS  ALLOWAY,  NEW  JERSEY  J 

!  Complete  Dispersal  *  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle ; 
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3  PROVEN  BELLS  10  FEEDER  STEERS 

65  COWS,  BRED  HEIFERS,  OPEN  HEIFERS 
“COME  EARLY ”  “PICK  ’EM  AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE” 

EACH  ANIMAL  INDIVIDUALLY  PRICED  FROM  5100  UP 
FREE  PASTURE  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1954 


BELFORD  SEABROOK 
OWNER 

PHONE  SALEM  7 


ED.  FREMONT 
FARM  MANAGER 


j  PHONE  SALEM  7  PHONE  SALEM  I57-R-I  | 

430  Hereford  Feeder  Calves  430 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OCTOBER- NO  VEM  BER  DELIVERY 
Visit  Our  Farms  This  Summer  and  See  Our  Entire  Beef  Cattle  Operation.. 

ZENDA  FARMS,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  PHONE:  218 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

Herd  Sires:  Hillcrest  Larry  R  31,  Grand  Sire 
H  C.  Larry  Dom  12,  the  $210,000  bull, 
W  H  R  Puritan  Herr  8th.  Grand  dam  Bonnie 
Blanchard  26,  Foundation  Heir  family  Pioneer 
Hereford  Breeder.  Cattle  for  sale. 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  BREEDING  CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Calves.  Heifers,  Cows,  and  Bulls.  CMR 
and  Domino  bloodlines.  Good  type,  color,  and  growth. 
Also  2  Holstein  bred  heifers  due  this  Fall.  TB  and 
Bangs  free.  HIGH  TIME  FARM, 

LAMINGTON  ROAD,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

Herefords 

For  Sale:  Reasonable,  Several  REGISTERED  BULLS, 
Both  Horned  and  Polled.  Popu  ar  Bloodlines. 
SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  4986 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Sale:  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Bulls  of  breeding  age. 
Also  bred  Heifers.  Ship  any  State.  Reasonably  priced. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  REG.  HEREFORDS.  Trio  Polle  Yearlings, 
open.  One  two  year  bull,  dandy.  Calves  both  sexes. 
L.  COWDEN, _ FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

HIGHLAND  FARM  REG.  POLLED  SHORTHORNS 
The  Home  of  Collynio  Compact  Jr. 

CURTIS  F.  HIVELY,  NEW  WATERFORD.  OHIO 
PUREBRED  HEREFORD  CATTLE:  Southdown  & 
Cheviot  Sheep.  B.  H.  SHELDON,  R.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BULLS  •  Sired  by  Son  of  World  Champion  Cow 

If  your  Holstein  herd  BF  average  is  low,  believe  we 
can  help.  Three  young  bulls,  almost  breeding  age,  sired 
by  Stonetown  Cornerstone,  whose  dam  made  985  pounds 
4.78%  BF  as  a  junior  two  year  old  and  1095  pounds 
BF  at  six  years — out  of  the  best  cows  in  our  herd,  with 
records  of  over  700  and  800  pounds  fat  on  2X  milking. 
Writs  for  full  information  to  — 

CLAYTON  FARMS,  INC..  , 

S,  S.  R„ _ CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT 

REG.  HEREFORDS 

For  Sale  —  BRED  HEIFERS,  OPEN  HEIFERS, 
BRED  COWS.  PHONE,  WRITE  or  VISIT  FARM. 
YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
HER-LOU  FARM, 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  _ PHONE:  3114 


“COMING  IN  OCTOBER” 


Sompleta  Dispersal  —  100  HEAD,  Hereford  and  Angus 
Beef.  10  Hereford  Cows — foundation  stock  cattle. 
10  Calves,  30  Bred  Heifers  —  10  Open  Heifers.  30 
Steers.  5  Young  Bulls.  5  Bulls,  service  age. 
Visitors  welcome.  RALPH  M.  JARVIS, 

STAR  ROUTE  I, _ OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 


FOR  SALE  —  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


jws  with  calves  alongside  by  Ankonian  3247  bred  back 
Ankonian  3455  Also  heifers  and  young  bulls.  Rea- 
nable  prices.  BOMER,  BOX  III,  RIFTON.  N.  Y. 


BR,NGS-»stt  pROf'TS 

49  “iL">2?54i 


When  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That’s  true  because,  even  _ _  _ 

if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER¬ 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 

Registered  Guernseys 

FUTURE  HERD  SIRES  AND  FOUNDATION 
CALVES  AND  HEIFERS  FROM  OUR  HERD 
OVER  200  HEAD.  35  YEARS  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIVE  BREEDING. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM 


RD  4 


NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


-  50  HEREFORD  FEEDER  STEEPS  - 

DONALD  MOORE,  NICHOLSON, 


PA. 


ANCOTE  HERD:  Offers  10  well  bred  Aberdeen- 
ngus  heifers  and  3  young  bulls  all  sired  by  a  State 
air  prize  winning  son  of  a  International  Champion 
nil.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y- 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats— produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearlv:  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 

FOR  SALE:  TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS,  BUCK 
and  DOE  KIDS.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM, 
LINCOLN  AVE,,  SAYVILLE,  L.  I.  E.  Wicks,  Prop. 


SOUTHERN  VERMONT  DAIRY  GOAT  ASSN. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE 

HELEN  MAHONEY.  R  3,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


COWS  and  HEIFERS  to  freshen  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 
T.B.  accredited  since  1928,  calfhood  vaccinated  since 
1935.  D.H.I.  records  up  13,710  M.,  694  F. — 364  da. 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  COWS  FOR  SALE  AT  ANGELL  FARM 
GLOUCESTER,  R.  I.,  ROUTE  44 
STRAIGHT  and  KING,  Tel.:  Centerdale  14012 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY 

A  Foundation  Herd  of  10  Jerseys 
From  $2,000  for  the  10  Up  to  $5,000 

Depending  on  the  Bull  and  Females  Selected 
All  line  bred  Sybils  with  outcrosses  from  top  im¬ 
ported  cows. 

CRANBERRY  RUN  FARM 

HUGH  F.  BONNELL,  BOX  2266  North  Side  P.  0. 
_ YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO _ 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  •  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  Bull  Calves,  Yearlings-Beauties. 
0.  Hendrickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
—FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDIN  G 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents. We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

genuine  giant  chinchillas  —  pedigreed 

HORNER'S  RABBITRY,  Monmouth  Beach  I,  N.  J, 

FLEMISH  GIANTS:  Husky  breeding  bucks.  Reason- 
able.  Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS  ~ 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food,  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  310,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  310,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

in  the  Berkshires 

P.O.  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y, 

BERKSHIRES— We  have  selected  breeding  stock  and 
feeder  pigs  of  all  ages  for  prompt  shipment  ,  .  . 
and  pure  bred  YORKSHIRES  and  BELTSVILLE  NO.  2 
for  breeding  and  feeding. 

Send  inquiries  t o.- 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  P.O.  Box  266,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  August  20, 
1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate;  sup¬ 
plies  increased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef 
type  steers  —  Medium  grade  $17- 
19.90;  common  $12-15.20.  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  grade 
$15-17;  Medium  $13-15;  Common 
$10.50-12.75.  Slaughter  cows —  Good 
grade  $12-13.50;  Medium  $11.30-12; 
Cutters  $9.80-11;  Heavy  Canners 
$8.50-9.50;  Light  Canners  $7.40-8.50; 
Shelly  Canners  $7.40  and  down. 
Slaughter  bulls— Good  grade  $15-16; 
Medium  $13.50-15;  Common  $10.85- 
13. 

The  calf  market  was  steady;  de¬ 
mand  moderate;  supplies  increased. 
Prices  per  head:  Choice  veals  $70- 
74,  top  $85;  Good  $55-68;  Medium 
$40-52;  common  and  culls  $22-38; 
Bobs  (over  85  lbs.)  $16-26;  Bobs  (65- 
85  lbs.)  $10-16;  Bobs  (under  65  lbs.) 
$10  and  down. 

The  hog  market  remained  firm;  de¬ 
mand  was  moderate;  supplies  de¬ 
creased  slightly.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  weights  $20.50-23;  Heavy 
$17-18;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$14.50-16.25;  Heavy  Sows  $12.50-16; 
Heavy  Boars  $9.50-10.25.  Shoats 
$19-22  each.  Small  pigs  $10.50-15.50 
each. 

Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  August  20,  1954,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Steers  —  Market  steady.  Good  800- 
900  lb.  steers  $20.50-21.50;  Utility  and 
Commercial  650-850  lb.  $14-15.50. 

Dairy  type  slaughter  cattle — Mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Bulk  of  Commercial  and 
heavy  cows  $10-11.50,  few  up  to  $12; 
Utility  and  light  Cutter  $9.00-10; 
Canner  $7.00-8.50;  fat  yellow  cows 
$8.00-9.00;  few  $10;  Canner  to  Cutter 
dairy  heifers  $9.00-11. 

Calves  —  Market  steady.  Prime 
$25-26;  Good  to  Choice  $21-24;  Cull 
to  Commercial  $14-20. 

Hogs  —  Light  hogs  mostly  25c 
higher,  others  steady.  Good  and 
Choice  180-240  lb.  NYS  hogs  $23.50- 
24,  top  $24.50;  250-300  lbs.  $22-23.50; 
300-400  lbs.  $20-22;  sows  weighing 
300-500  lbs.  $17-20;  boars  and  stags 
$12-16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Salable  re¬ 
ceipts  too  few  to  establish  a  market. 
A  few  buck  lambs  $20. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stork 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOrize 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  i 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lamhini* 
SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON.  N  i‘ 

SUFFOLK  SHEEF^ 

Breeding  stock  from  the  best  of  midwest  bloodline 
Now  offering  well  grown  ram  lambs  suitable  for  stiiri 
A  Suffolk  will  exceed  your  expectations  ’ 

ANCHORAGE  FARM, 

RUSSELL  G.  CADY,  LAKEMONT,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write  or 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE  PA 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  in 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval  1 
_ LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheen 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAM'S 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  farms 
L,  F.  CUTHBERT, _ OGDENSBURG,  N  y. 

Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y, 

Start  flock  with  adult  sheep  for  breeding  and  dm( 

eHnj0yMIB0DSSLTi0onN.  intereStin9  "fflf  HP,ELTL 

- OXFORD  RAMS  -  . 

Selected,  Registered  RAMS,  also  EWES  and 

L^BLEagst,,^Av,ii;-.  a's-Eta^'v- 

REG.  SHR0PSHIRES  &  SUFFOLKS 

YEARLING  RAMS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHIRE  &  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  RAMS 
&  EWES.  Farmers’  prices.  If  you  want  the  best  writ* 
or  see  BRUSH  CREEK  VALLEY  SHEEP  FARM 
R-  D-  2,  _ NEW  BRIGHTON,  Ra! 

FEMRE  FARM  •  REG.  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

Breeding  Stock  and  Market  Lambs  Raised  to 
Perfection  in  the  Heart  of  the  Hudson  Highlands 

„  MR-  *  MRS-  CHALMERS  DALE 
COLD  SPRING,  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

YEARLING  SUFFOLkT RMlsT 

i»™h-„morv  pounds  ?f  lean  meat  and  trouble  free 
Y°,Un9,  re9|Stered  ewes.  Both  priced  from 

unoncDT  „,Jnspe(:t'lon-  inquiries  invited. 

NORBERT  M.  FORD,  HILL  HOLLOW  FARM, 
■K-  p-  2- _ LEBANON,  NEW  JERSEY 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

The  Farmers  Choice  for  Lambs 
and  Wool.  Rams  and  Ewes  Avail¬ 
able.  For  List  Write  — 

FRED  C.  TILTON,  Secretary 
N.  Y.  STATE  CORRIEDALE  ASSN. 
HOLCOMB,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  AND  RAMS 
Excellent  Breeding.  Outstanding  Individuals 
.  $35.00  EACH. 

CHARLES  E.  FLINT,  WELLSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  TUNIS  STUD  RAMS 


40  CAREFUL  BREEDING  AND 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  WINNINGS 
RALPH  E.  OWENS.  R.  D.  5,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


REG.  CORRIEDALES,  LARGE  TYPE 


DOGS 


REG.  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies  make  work 
easier  for  the  farmer.  They  gather 
and  drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

Box  123,  Gurnee,  Illinois 

Beagle  Puppies 

A  Lasting  Present.  Best  Bloodlines. 

G  E  ORGE  PANGBORNE,  Box  121,  CL  A  Y  T  0  N , N  ■  J. 

“NEED  A  REAL  COW  DOG?  COMPANION?” 

Try  My  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER.  SEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 


Excellency  in  type  and  intelligence.  Wonderful  dis¬ 
positions,  true  Saint  characteristics.  Have  you  always 
wanted  one?  Self  addressed  stamped  envelope  please. 

RALPH  H,  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN.  N.  Y. 

TOPS  FOR  PETS!  COCKER  SPANIELS  AND 
WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS,  ALL  STOCK  A.K.C. 
MARJORY  SKINNER, _ MASONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

German  Shepherds  A.K.C.  Cham,  bloodlines:  Black,  tan, 
Silver.  Reasonable.  J.  R.  Baugh,  B.  7,  Scotia  2,  N.  Y. 

SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  massve  pure- 
breds  for  Sept.-Oct.  delivery.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 
MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. _ Telephone  2099 

MINIATURE  SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES,  5  Champion 
Studs  (Rat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 
“Human"  brains.  Registered,  wormed,  immunized. 

JON  AIRE  l<  E  N  N  ELS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa,  Phone:  2-2205 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Doberman  Pinchers, 
Miniature  Pinchers.  Well  bred  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 
C.  SCHNEIDER.  140  Stone  Rd.,  W,  Keansburg,  N.  J. 

TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Purebred.  U.  K.  C.  Reg. 
Lovable  Pets.  Excellent  ratters.  Puppies  now  available. 
Some  mature  stock.  MRS.  A.  M.  EDWARDS, 
CHURCH  LANE,  BKID  GEH  AM  PTON,  L.  I  „  N  ■  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  PuDS  lNt:i:^tur,rI.,.rm 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 


-SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES- 


Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


U/MA,V,\JrL^o^ES-  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT,  GERMANTOWN,  N,  Y. 

JWO  REG  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS,  3 
a  r?  LAMBS.  Suitable  for  commercial  flocks. 

A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

£25  S*LE:  G00D  REGISTERED  DORSET  SHEEP 
GEO.  D.  BRICE.  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

CHEVIOT  and  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 
M.  P,  TA IT,  Supt., _ STETLERSVILLE,  PA, 

_ SWINE _ 

•  YORKSHIRES® 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E  RFASONER  A.  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

TWO  FINE  YOUNG  BOARS  Farrowed  in  March. 
YOUNG  PIGS  IN  OCTOBER.  Special  Fall  Prices. 
For  early  delivery.  All  registered  and  vaccinated. 

FRANK  B.  FOSS,  DIXON  ROAD, 

R-  D.  2, _  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 

Duroc  Hogs 

From  the  Home  of  Champions.  We  are  selling  af  the 
all  breed  sale  at  State  Fair  Grounds.  Sent.  13,  two 
boars  and  three  gilts  sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace, 
grand  champ'on  N.  Y.  1953  and  out  of  three  times 
grand  champion  sow  Belle  Diamond  out  of  a  litter 
of  19.  See  our  Boar  Foundation,  Missouri  Champion 
1953  exhibited  at  State  Fair. 

EDGAR  C.  ANGLE. _ AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRES  REGISTERED 

YOUNG  SOWS  AND  SELECTED  6  to  8  WEEKS 
OLD  PIGS  FOR  BREEDERS.  CANADIAN  BLOOD 
LINES.  CHARLES  A.  SLATER, 

R.  D.  4, _ NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK 

-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  - * 

BRED  SOWS.  SERVICE  BOARS.  Grain  fed  large 
herd.  All  Purebreds  and  best  of  bloodlines. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VI  NCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY, _ PHONE:  8481 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester,  Chester- Yorkshire.  Chester- Berkshire.  Boars, 

Barrows  or  Sows:  5  weeks  $10;  6-7  weeks  $11: 
weeks  $13;  9-10  weeks  $14.  Few  extras  $17.50  each. 
Ship  express,  check  or  money  order.  Truck  delivery  on 
50  or  more,  within  reasonable  distance.  Vaccination 
$1.00  apiece  extra  if  desired.  LIGHTNING  RANCH, 
VIRGINIA  RD..  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  1588-M 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  A  VAILABLt 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 

ROYAL  OAK  FARM  „„  „n 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22, 

- TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  6  WEEKS  $11  EACH— 

7-8  WEEKS  OLD  $12  EACH 
Carefully  crated:  Shipped  by  Railway  Express. 

DAILY  STOCK  FARM  .  ,ns, 

LEXINGTON.  MASS.  _ TelephoneJMW£ 

HEREFORDS  —  SPRING  BOARS  and  OPEN  G'kTS 
UNRELATED  STOCK  FOR  OLD  CUSTOMERS. 
CARROLL  F,  HUNT, _ STEWARTSTOWN.  r*: 

PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES,  BRED  GILTS, 

YOUNG  BOARS.  LEACOCK  YORKSHIRE  FAtim, 
RONKS,  K.  !.  LANCASTER  CO-  PEMWW; 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  G I LTS  —  Service  Size 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  ^ 

TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  ^ 
Old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  P  E  L  AWAH_ 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs.  Elther  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIP10  CENTER. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE' 
(■■HAS  H  I  tITZ  MIDDLETOWN  M  A  R  YLAh_^ 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  —  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS 
3  to  16  months  old.  STANLEY  G.  WILLIAMOy 
MAYNARD  DRIVE,  MARCY.  »■ 
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ANNOUNCING 
—  COMPLETE— 

HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  Sept.  25th,  1954 

10:00  A.  M.,  D.  S.  T. 

FOX  CHASE  FARMS 

MONTROSE,  PA. 

(ON  PA.  RT.  29,  I  MILE  N.  of  MONTROSE) 

jOO  BEG.  HEREFORDS  100 

FEATURING  HERD  SIRES:  FF  TRIUMPHANT 
II,  WF  COMMANDER,  AND  FOX 
CHASE  LARRY 

For  Complete  Catalog  Address: 

ZOGG  HEREFORD  SALE  SERVICE 
4  JAMES  STREET,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Complete  line  of  John  Deere  Machinery  in 
excellent  condition. 

FARM  AT  AUCTION 

528  acre  beef  cattle  farm  for  sale  at  private 
treaty,  will  be  offered  at  auction  If  not 
sold  prior  to  sale  date. 

A.  V.  Zogg,  Jr. 

AUCTIONEER  &  SALE  MANAGER 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 

PAUL  J.  NEFF,  Owner 


Jersey  Cattle  Dispersal 

— Thursday,  Sept.  16,  1954 — 

The  entire  herd  of  Dr.  &  Mrs.  LOUIS  E.  BAXTER, 
at  the  James  M.  Baxter  Farm,  on  Mine  Brook  Road, 
Bernardsvi  I  le,  N.  J.  —  a  half  mile  from  Liberty 
Corners,  N.  J.  Take  N.  J.  Route  512  south  off 
U.  S.  Route  202  in  FAR  HILLS  and  follow  Jersey 
Sales  Arrows  from  Route  202  to  Farm. 

The  herd  consists  of  coming  fresh  Cows,  Heifers, 
Heifer  Calves  and  one  Service  Bull.  There  are  close 
up  Granddaughters  of  —  PRINCESS  IT,  Gold  Medal 
daughter  of  It  of  Oaklands,  13,564  lbs.  milk,  677 
lbs.  fat:  LONELY  CRAG,  Excellent,  twice  Grand 
Champ.  National  Dairy  Show,  R.  of  M.  305  days 
10,043  lbs.  milk,  517  lbs.  fat. 

IMP.  CROWNING  GOLDEN  DESIGN  —  R.  of  M. 
12,679  lbs.  milk,  655  lbs.  fat;  a  daughter  of  the 
excellent,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  Superior  Sire  — 
IMP.  SURVILLE  GOLD  DESINGER  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  averaged  9,784  lbs.  milk  —  5.3%  —  512  lbs.  fat. 
The  Herd  is  fully  accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free, 
and  will  be  qualified  to  enter  any  herd. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  — 

Paul  Spann  or  Russell  Hammitt 

FAR  HILLS,  N.  J.  COATESVILLE,  PA. 

SALES  MANAGERS 


Ayrshire  Calves 

BEST  MARKET  FOR  SURPLUS 
MILK.  Buy  now  and  watch  them 
grow  into  the  most  profitable  cattle 
you  have  ever  owned. 

AYRSHIRES  bred  for  business. 
Cows  that  average  10,000  pounds  of 
4%  milk,  year  after  year,  under  prac¬ 
tical  farm  conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  OR  LIST 
OF  BREEDERS  NEAR  YOU. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 

96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


Polled  Hereford  Sale 

SEPTEMBER  20,  1954 

SELLING  AT  AUCTION  AT  1  P.M.,  D.S.T. 

50  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 
6  BULLS,  44  FEMALES,  all  well  known 
bloodlines,  from  T.B.  and  Bangs  accredited 
herd,  all  females  calfhood  vaccinated.  Farm 
located  one  mile  northeast  of  Route  19, 
just  north  of  Perry  Turnpike  Interchange. 
“Es”  HEREFORD  FARMS, 

FRANK  and  ESTHER  MEYERL, 
EVANS  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone:  Vinewood  4-2491  or  Fairfax  1-0266 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 

pair  grounds  cortland.  n.  y. 

TUES.,  SEPT.  14,  1954,  at  NOON 

30  COWS  and  1ST  CALF  HEIFERS,  17  BRED 

heifers,  2  yearlings,  3  young  bulls. 

The  sale  includes  a  great  lot  of  fresh  and  close- 
“P  cows  and  heifers  that  will  be  big  producers  of 
4%  Milk  for  the  buyers.  These  cattle  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  bred  and  will  sell  at  prices  any 
sped  farmer  can  afford.  If  you  don’t  have  Ayr- 
sh  1  res— try  a  few.  HEALTH:  Majority  from 
Bangs  Certified  herds,  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  T.B. 
and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  ship- 
P>ng  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

"■““For  catalog  write* 

Yrshir»  Sales  Service  Boa  96#  Brandon,  Vt. 


SALE!  Sept.  7, 1p.m. 

J00  SADDLE  HORSES 

These  horses  have  been  used  at 
0Ur  Ranch  since  May.  Well  broke, 
pwtle.  and  sound.  All  colors,  and 
types  suitable  from  a  child  to  a 
cowboy.  Horses  were  televised 
hy  CBS  on  Aug.  10th. 

TUMBLEWEED  ranch 

Rnj.TSr-TKILL-  GREENE  CO..  NEW  YORK 
2LUUTE  4?  Mrop  LEXINGTON,  NEW  YORK 


SePteinber  4,  1954 

»  -  i ,  a  r:  unaUJi  i3fr*  A 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  10  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Beaver  Brook  Dairy,  Rockaway, 
N.  J. 

Sept.  10  —  Angus  Disperal  Sale, 
Seabrook  Farms,  Alloway,  N.  J. 

Sept.  10  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  73rd  Keystone,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Sept.  11  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
L.  H.  Bowser  Farm,  Knox,  Pa. 

Sept.  14  —  Angus  Farm  Sale,  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Finger  Lakes  Club,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  14  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Connecticut  State,  Bridgewater, 
Conn. 

Sept.  15  —  Holstein  Farm  Auction, 
D.  R.  Chambers  Farm,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  New  York,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Sept.  16  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Maryland-Delaware,  Frederick, 
Md. 

Sept.  16  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  140th  Garden  Spot,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Sept.  16  —  Guernsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Preferred  Pedigree 
Holstein  Sires 

Breezy  Acres  Farm,  Hobart,  N.  Y., 
is  the  owner  of  two  registered  Hoi 
stein  bulls  which  have  been  rated 
Prefei’red  Pedigree  Sires  by  the  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Assn.  Their  names 
are  Osborndale  Educator  Fobes  and 
Osborndale  Breezac  Buccaneer.  This 
honor,  based  on  achievements  in  both 
milk  production  and  body  conforma¬ 
tion  of  parents  on  both  sides  of  the 
bull’s  pedigree,  is  granted  through 
the  Selective  Registration  Program, 
adopted  by  the  association  Jan.  1, 
1953.  It  is  a  new  program  designed  as 
an  additional  means  to  breed  im¬ 
provement,  and  differs  from  all  pre¬ 
viously-established  honor*  in  the  fact 
it  is  based  on  parental  achievement 
rather  than  accomplishment  of  the 
animal  himself. 


Vermont  Guernsey 
Champion 

Mai’tin  A.  Brown,  Wilmington,  Vt., 
has  recently  made  a  Guernsey  State 
Champion  record  with  his  registered 
Guernsey  cow,  Valleybrook  Coronet 
Orchid.  Her  production  of  14,614 
pounds  of  milk  and  739  pounds  of 
butterfat  is  the  highest  Advanced 
Registry  record  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
ment  made  by  a  five-year-old  milked 
three  times  daily  for  a  10-month 
period.  The  sire  of  this  cow,  Bourne- 
dale  King  Coronet,  owned  by  West 
Virginia  Artificial  Bi’eeders  Co-op., 
Inc.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  three 
tested  daughters  in  the  Performance 
Register  of  The  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club. 


This  is  “Silver/3  a  2^-year  old 
Percheron,  who  has  given  20  years 
of  faithful  service  on  the  farm  of 
S.  T.  Graham  in  Telford,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 


'  A I 


AT  THE 

RY,  STATE!  * 
FAIR! 


When  you  visit  the  New  York  State  Fair  in 
Syracuse,  be  sure  to  visit  the  NYABC  exhibit  in 
the  Dairy  Building.  And  if  you  visit  the  ex¬ 
hibitors’  cattle  quarters,  you  can  be  sure  there 
is  a  large  number  of  animals  with  NYABC 
in  their  pedigrees. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS’  CO-OP,  INC. 


i  —31st  ANNUAL  YORKTOWN  GRANGE  FAIR—  ; 

i  JOHN  J.  DILLON  LIVESTOCK  •  JAMES  E.  RICE  MEMORIAL  POULTRY  SHOW 


|  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK  »  ENTRIES  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  tl 

FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  WRITE  TO  YORKTOWN  GRANGE 
EDWARD  A.  NASH  —  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK 

-  CHAIRMAN  —  LIVESTOCK  DEPARTMENT 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDERS* 

D  MONDAY,  SEPT.  13th,  1954 
%  1:00  P.M. 

at  ANK0NY  FARM,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 

For  catalogues  and  other  information  write 

Mrs.  Olive  F.  Lynk,  Secretary  Box  354  •  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

55  *  HEIFERS  *  55 

These  cattle,  year  after  year  have  gone  to  many  states 
:  .  .  .  and  made  us  manv  friends! 

ACQUIRE  A  MARKET  FOR  YOUR  CALVES 

The  only  sale  in  America  where  you  automatically 
gain  a  market  for  the  calves  your  heifer  produces. 

READ  ABOUT  IT  /N  OUR  CATALOG! 

—YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DUTCHESS  COUNTY—  ~ 

ATTEND  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  CIRCUIT 

H.  &  L..  and  HOCK  HOCKSON . SEPT.  11 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  . SEPT.  13 

RALLY  . SEPT.  14 
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FREEZ-TAiNERS 


MAKE  FREEZING  FOOD 


SAVE  SPACE...SAVE  WORK...USE 
CROWN  CONTAINERS  FOR 
Easy  Quick  Food  Freezing 


Crown  Original  Freez-Tainers  stack  easily  in 
small  space.  Snap-On  Lid  stays  spillproof, 
airtight,  aroma-tight. .  .clear  plastic  con¬ 
tainer  lets  you  see- what’s  inside.  Writing 
space  for  freezing  data.  In  3  handy  sizes, 
16,  25,  48  oz.,  at  better  stores  everywhere. 
Start  using  ’em  today... like  Mrs.  Brogan, 
you’ll  be  thrilled  with  their  usability. 


itJLit 
I  CROWN  /  CORK 


Crown  also  makes  the 
Imperial  Freez-Tainer, 
Crown  Mason  Jar  Caps, 
Crown  Freezer  and  Home 
Use  Aluminum  Foil. 


&  SEAL  COMPANY,  INC. 


Specialty  Division  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


*  M on 


DIVIDENDS  NOW  COMPOUNDED 
AND  CREDITED  QUARTERLY 


NEXT  DIVIDEND  OCT.  I 

4 

Save  safely  “gy  7ttad 

Earn  More  on  your  savings 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 


amWMYl 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $. 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State  25 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

-  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Elderberries  to  Enjoy 


If  you  do  not  have  your  own 
grove  of  elderberries,  I  do  urge, 
out  of  my  own  experience,  that  you 
look  around  for  suitable  little  shrubs 
to  transplant.  Elderberries  every 
Summer  give  me  personally  the  same 
kind  of  uplift  as  do  daffodils  and 
tulips  in  the  Spring. 

One  typically  Blue  Monday  in 
August,  I  wakened  not  feeling  my 
sweet  self.  .  .until  I  went  to  milk: 
we  have  a  Saanen  goat,  Victoria,  alias 


Elderberries  being  fed  to  Vicky,  the 
Saanen,  who  always  gets  her  relished 
share  of  the  elderberries  picked  by 
Mrs.  Earl  Washburn,  shown  here,  on 
the  farm  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Vicky.  Hundreds  of  heads  of  blackish 
purple  elderberries  caught  my  eye  as 
they  gleamed  in  the  early  sunlight. 
Overnight  they  had  fully  ripened, 
and  the  gloomy  rains  had  filled  their 
skins  to  bloating  point. 

It  is  not  merely  that  I  was  eager, 
once  again,  to  make  my  elderberry 
jelly;  it’s  the  whole  ritual,  that  has 
grown  over  the  years,  that  gives 
me  the  uplift.  Thus,  milking  over,  I 
rushed  out  to  pick  berries. 

It  seemed  to  my  neighbor  that  I 
was  filling  my  tall  bushel  basket 
with  branches,  as  though  pruning. 


Sketch:  Irene  C.  Wallace,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Seed  of  Kindness 

A  single  morning  glory  seed  resulted 
months  later  in  this  Heavenly  Blue 
windowsill  vine  blossoming  profusely 
and  supported  by  spirea  twigs.  The 
seed  was  planted  in  a  three-inch 
hand-painted  flowerpot  as  a  gift  by 
the  niece  of  Irene  Curtis  Wallace 
who  did  the  above  sketch  in  appre¬ 
ciation. 


Actually  I  pick  berries  and  prune 
the  bushes  at  the  same  time.  I  cut 
back  the  branches  about  12  inches, 
more  if  necessary;  then  I  comfort¬ 
ably  take  off  the  berries  from  these 
very  cut  branches.  This  means  easier 
picking,  as  well  as  keeping 
the  bushes  low  enough  for  my 
five  feet  four  inches  to  cope  with.  It 
also  makes  better  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  shrubs. 

But  the  thrill  is  giving  our  Vicky 
goat  the  leafy  branches  after  I  have 
pulled  off  the  berries.  Of  course,  I 
handle  them  as  little  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  she,  like  all  well  kept  goats, 
is  very  fastidious.  Then  (ordinarily  I 
am  not  a  squanderer  of  efforts)  I 
waste  them  heartily.  Instead  of  pull¬ 
ing  off  all  the  berries  for  jelly,  I 
take  pains  to  leave  several  on  each 
head:  Vicky  loves  the  berries  as  well 


Photos  from  the  Author 


Vicky's  doeling  Caprice,  shown  at 
one  week  old  last  Spring,  also  got 
her  quota  of  elderberries  this  year 
from  the  bushes  back  of  her. 

as  the  leaves.  This  annual  profligacy 
affords  more  of  the  ritual’s  uplift. 

Having  picked  enough  elderberries 
for  double  my  jelly  recipe,  I  make 
two  batches.  I  could  make  more  but 
that’s  all  the  branches  Vicky  cares 
to  eat  in  one  day.  This  is  no  more 
than  Vicky’s  right  because  her  dis¬ 
carded  bedding  straw  is  used  to 
mulch  the  bushes. 

The  first  batch  of  jelly  goes  into 
pint  jars  for  home  use;  the  second 
batch  into  small  fancy  glasses  for 
gifts.  Again,  that  uplift,  contemplat¬ 
ing  how  pleased  Uncle  George  and 
others  always  are  at  Christmas  with 
our  assorted  jellies.  It  cuts  down  on 
Christmas  shopping  too. 

With  your  own  elderberries,  how¬ 
ever,  you  are  likely  to  develop  your 
own  adventures.  Try  setting  trans¬ 
plants  in  a  spot  that  is  too  wet  in 
Spring  for  anything  else.  They  thrive 
on  moisture  and  in  shade.  They  make 
an  informal  hedge  or  background; 
the  flowers  are  lovely  and  white  in 
early  Summer;  the  berries  attract 
the  birds. 

Be  lavish  when  you  plant  and  thus 
have  plenty  for  everyone  concerned. 
You’ll  enjoy  elderberries  on  the 
place  —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  jelly 
forever.  Delphine  Washburn 

Rhode  Island 


Listen  to  the  mourning  dove  and 
recognize  the  opening  notes  of 
“Poor  Judd  is  dead,”  the  song  in 
“Oklahoma.” 


Celery  Seeds  for  Flavor 

There  was  a  time  when  celery 
seeds  were  used  almost  exclusively 
for  flavoring  pickles  and  condiments, 
Even  today  many  cooks  are  not 
aware  of  what  a  wide  variety  of 
uses  there  are  for  these  pungent 
flavorful  seeds  in  the  preparation  of 
everyday  dishes.  In  my  cupboards 
there  is  always  a  jar  of  these  tiny 
seeds.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

Add  one  teaspoonful  to  the  cracker 
meal  or  bread  crumbs  in  which 
oysters  are  to  be  rolled  for  frying, 
When  preparing  scalloped  oysters, 
scatter  a  few  seeds  over  each  layer 
of  oysters.  Tiny  flecks  of  celery  seed 
greatly  improve  the  flavor  of  mashed 
or  riced  potatoes. 

Add  celery  seed  generously  to 
scalloped  tomatoes  and  stewed  toma¬ 
toes.  If  you  wish  to  flavor  tomato 
juice,  add  the  seed  several  hours  in 
advance  and  strain  out  before  serv¬ 
ing.  Sprinkled  over  potato  salad, 
celery  seed  greatly  improves  the 
flavor.  Add  a  few  celery  seeds  to 
French  or  mayonnaise  dressing,  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  stand  some  time  before 
using.  Also,  scatter  the  seeds  over  a 
green  salad  or  any  salad  that  con¬ 
tains  tomatoes. 

Celery  seed  points  up  the  flavor 
of  fish,  boiled,  baked  or  fried.  An¬ 
other  use:  mash  cream  cheese, 
moisten  with  cream  to  the  right  con¬ 
sistency,  and  add  salt  and  celery 
seed  for  a  piquant  canape  spread. 
Made  in  advance  and  stored  in  the 
refrigerator  in  a  covered  jar,  the 
flavor  will  be  improved.  Also  try 
adding  a  few  celery  seeds  to  creamed, 
fried  or  scrambled  eggs  or  sprinkle 
over  egg  salad. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


The  towhee’s  song  says  “Drink 
Your  Tea,”  a  fitting  slogan  in  this 
Summer  of  our  discontent  with 
coffee  prices. 


SEE  YOUR 
G-E  DEALER 
TODAY.  .  . 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS  CENTER . Benoit  Electric 

ADDISON .  .  J.  C.  Barkalow 

ALEXANDRIA  BAY  Alexandria  Bay  Lumber  Co. 

AUBURN . Riesters  General  Service 

AUBURN . Rondina,  Inc. 

AURORA . Clark's  IGA  Store 

BALDWINSVILLE . .  .Titcomb  s 

BERKSHIRE . Patch  Bros. 

BINGHAMTON . Coles 

BINGHAMTON . Fowlers 

BINGHAMTON . Freije  Electric 

BINGHAMTON . Glenwood  Heating  Co. 

BINGHAMTON . Murphy's  Refrigeration 

BLACK  RIVER . Dangler  Electric 

CANASTOTA . Canastota  hardware 

CANDOR . Kenneth  Wolfe 

CAZENO  VI A  , . . Aikmaii  Hardware 

C0H0CT0N . A,  H.  Wilcox 

CORNING . Corning  Building  Co. 

CORTLAND . Allen  &  Allen 

DEPAUVILLE . Sternberg  Bros. 

DERUYTER . Swan  Electric 

EAST  SYRACUSE . Charles  Foland 

ELMIRA . Chapel  Lumber  Co. 

ELMIRA . Joy  Automatics 

ELMIRA . Don  Wright,  Inc. 

ENDICOTT . Rouff  Furniture  Co. 

ENDICOTT . Superior  Electric  Co. 

EVANS  MILLS . J.  V.  Rivers 

FERNWOOD . Nelson  Peters 

GENOA . Clinton  Hardware 

GREENE . H.  M.  Comfort 

HAMMONDSPORT . Drew's  Garage 

HOMER . McKay  Sales  &  Service 

ITHACA . Lent’s  .Inc. 

JOHNSON  CITY . Hancock’s  Furniture 

JOHNSON  CITY . Johnson  City  Garage 

LOCKE . Lynch  Hardware 

MARATHON . Frosts 

MARCELLUS . Marcellus  Supply,  Co. 

MC  GRAW . R.  D.  Corey 

MEXICO . Patrick  Appliances 

MINETTO . H.  A.  Ranous 

MORAVIA . Wheat  Bros. 

NEWARK  VALLEY . Ross  Tappan  &  Sons 

NORWICH . City  Television 

ONEONTA . Bresee’s  Oneonta  Dept.  Stoi.e 

OSWEGO . Schaffer  Electric 

OSWEGO . Snyder  &  IVjackm 

OWEGO . VandeMark  &  Thomas 

OXFORD . Emerson  Co. 

PENN  YAN . Bush  Music  &  Ra"1® 

PORT  BYRON . Port  Byron  Furniture 

RUSHVILLE . Elwell’s  Hardware 

SENECA  FALLS . Masten  Supply  Co. 

SMITHVILLE . N.  A.  Col  ms 

SYRACUSE . J.  P.  Byrne  &  Co..  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . E.  W.  Edwards  &  S«n 

SYRACUSE . Egan  &  Bisbing.  «»c. 

SYRACUSE . Electric  Appliance  Store 

SYRACUSE . Wm.  H.  Kearney,  Inc. 

SYRACUSE . Roy  Furniture  Co. 

UNAD1LLA . Gregory  Appliances 

VAN  ETTEN . The  Banfield  Co. 

WALTON . L.  B.  DuMond 

WATERTOWN . Halley  Electric  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Household- Merit.  Inc. 

WAVERLY . J.  C.  Rhodes 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CANTON . See  lye  Electric 

GREAT  BEND . Great  Bend  Sales  &  Service 

MANSFIELD . B.  A.  Neal 

MILLERTON . E.  W  Keeney 

SUSQUEHANNA . E.  K.  Owens  Hardware 

TOWANDA . Wrisley  &  KerricK 

DISTRIBUTORS: 

Gould-Farmer  Company,  D1C- 

1020  W.  GENESEE  ST.,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 
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WOW! 


OtNEfl-AV-  (Zfa  ELECTS C 


It’s  here — the  G-E  bargain  of  the 
YEAR — a  genuine,  11-cubic-foot  G-E 
Freezer  for  only  $299.95.  And  you 
get  these  famous  G-E  convenience 
features  and  advantages: 

®  All-Aluminum  Liner 

•  Adjustable  Temperature  Control 
®  Automatic  Interior  Light 

•  Easy-Opening,  Counter-Balanced 


•  Positive-Action  Locking  Latch 

•  Fast-Freezer — Quick-Freezes  up 
to  60  Pounds  of  Food 

•  Cabinet — Perfect-Seal 
Construction,  Bonderized  for 
Rust  Resistance 

®  Finish — Baked  Enamel,  for 
Lasting  Durability 

•  Insulation — Laminar  Fiberglas 

•  Sealed-in  Refrigerating 
Mechanism 

•  Refrigerant — Safe,  Odor-Free 

®  Condenser— Wire  Type,  Needs 
No  Cleaning 

•  Five-Year  Protection  Plan 

•  G-E  Dependability 

* Recommended  retail  price  for  last  year's 
corresponding  model. 

*  *  After  small  down  payment.  Seeyour  G-E 
dealer  for  exact  terms.  Prices  and  specifi¬ 
cations  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


See  this  sensational 
freezer  value  at  your 
nearest  G-E  Dealer 


GENERAL 


ELECTRI 


a«ji  ijjt  am 
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WHEN  YOU  BAKE 

£jwe  (Jowiffy  a  dmfc/ 


USE  THE  BEST  BAKING  POWDER 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 
BAKING  POWDER 


Baking  with  Davis  “double 
action”  means  super-lightness 
.  .  .  fine  texture.  You’ll  be  de¬ 
lighted!  Send  for  easy  baking 
QUICK-MIX  Charts.  R.  B. 
Davis  Company,  Dept.  RN- 
28,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FULL  COLOR,  FALL 
CATALOG.  Our  APPLES  PEARS 
CHERRIES.  PLUMS,  PEACHES’  are  strong 
northern  grown  stock  GUARANTEED  to 
grow  and  bear  early.  We  issue  a  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  certificate  guar* 
anteeing  our  cherries  to  be  virus-free. 

See  our  Special  Offers  and  prices  before 
ordering  stock  for  Fall  planting.  Supplies 
of  fruit  trees  are  limited  this  season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ORDER  EARLY.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 


Established  1880 

KELLY 

36  Maple  Street,  Oansvitle,  N.  Y. 


BROTHERS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 


BUTTONS  BY  THE  POUND! 

PLANNED  ASSORTMENTS,  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES.  CONTAINING  MANY  MATCHING 
SETS.  ASSORTED  COLORS:  PATTERNS:  SIZES. 
SORRY  NO  C.O.D.’s.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

I'/s  LBS.  $1.50  3  LBS.  $2.75 

6  LB.  JUMBO  PACKAGE,  $4.80  Postage  Prepaid 

MARW00D  OLD  SAYBR00K,  CONN. 

CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


OCVnil/IMC  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
IfEVULVIl'IU  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  size* 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

cnrr  Glossy  Photo  of  Northland  Novelties.  They 
■  are  ideal  for  gifts  and  home.  Proven  money 

makers  for  you  or  church  group.  NORTHLAND 
PRODUCTS,  Star  Route  1282-RNY,  Rockland,  Me. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  ; 


Save  More  ifom  Omm# 


Out  at  the  Barn 

In  Summer  the  barn  is  a  vibrant  place 

That  beats  in  time  to  a  swallow’s  wing, 

Alive  to  the  cheeping  and  nesting  and  whirring, 

Alive  to  the  motion  of  fledglings  stirring. 

Tiut,  when  the  Summer  is  on  the  wane. 

And  the  last  bird  flown  through  the  broken  pane, 

No  sound  is  there  but  unkinking  hay 

And  a  small  mouse  scurrying  on  its  way. 

Then  gold  sun  slants  on  a  mellowed  beam 
As  the  quiet  rafters  rest  and  dream. 

Maine  —  Beulah  Henderson  Smith 


His  Two  Favorite  Cakes 


There’s  been  some  talk  around 
Woodpecker  Ridge  that  I  beat  the 
tom-tom  too  hard  for  pies,  puddings 
and  cookies  and  don’t  emphasize 
cakes  sufficiently.  I’m  sorry  for  this. 
A  good  cake  certainly  has  its  place. 

But  most  of  the  cakes,  with  which 
I  become  acquainted,  prove  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  It  may  be  the  ladies  are 
overdoing  the  horrendous  salad  com¬ 
binations  a  man  meets  up  with  these 
days;  it  may  be  they  are  too  busy 
learning  artistic  flower  arrangements 
I  with  dead  twigs,  stones  and  dried 
celery  stalks. 

To  get  the  record  straight,  there 
are  just  two  cakes  worth  making! 
Sister  Mildred’s  Prune  Layer  Cake 
is  the  best  concoction  in  this  field 
that  I  have  eaten  in  49  years  of  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  foods.  That’s  assuming 
I  began  serious  contemplation  of 
culinary  efforts  when  I  was  three. 

For  Mildred’s  Prune  Layer  you 
need  one  egg  beaten,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  brown  sugar, 
one-half  cup  melted  shortening,  one 
cup  thick  sour  whole  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-third 
teaspoon  cloves,  one-third  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  one-third  teaspoon  allspice, 
one  and  a  half  cups  flour,  three- 
fourths  cup  cut-up  stewed  prunes 
firmly  packed. 

Blend  the  egg,  sugars  and  shorten¬ 
ing.  Add  the  soda  to  sour  milk,  and 
mix  into  creamed  mixture.  Sift  other 
dry  ingredients  together.  Stir  sifted 
mixture  into  the  other.  Stir  in  the 
prunes.  Bake  in  two  pans  about  30 
minutes  at  325  degrees  F.  Then, 
dear  friends,  cover  the  layei's  with 
a  thick  mocha  frosting — lots  of  frost- 
ing.  Have  it  deep  and  droozling 
down  the  sides.  This  is  an  A  plus 
cake  on  my  report  card. 

This  Hillsboro  County  Apple  Sauce 
Cake  is  the  other  of  my  two  favorites 
— and  a  helpful  feature  is  that  you 
can  make  it  a  day  ahead  when  the 


girls  are  coming  in  for  an  afternoor 
Now  that  we  can  buy  good  apple 
sauce,  no  reason  for  not  having  thi 
cake  any  time  if  you  are  allergic  t 
apple  paring.  I  want  cold  juic 
applesauce  for  breakfast  from  earl 
Fall  until  the  last  of  the  Norther 
Spies  are  gone  in  the  Spring,  bu 
during  the  Summer,  a  reasonably  fr< 
quent  appearance  of  this  cake  is  neve 
a  depressing  psychological  factor. 

Hillsboro  County  Apple  Sauc 
Cake  requires  one-half  cup  buttei 
one  cup  white  sugar,  one  tablespooi 
maple  flavored  syrup,  one  beaten  eg{ 
one-half  cup  dates,  (cut  fine  an 
firmly  packed)  one-half  cup  choppe 
seeded  l'aisins,  one  cup  chopped  wal 
nuts,  one  and  a  half  cups  all-purpos 
flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  on 
teaspoon  soda,  one-thii'd  teaspooi 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  on 
cup  applesauce. 

Cream  butter,  sugar  and  map! 
syrup.  Add  and  mix  eggs,  dates 
raisins  and  nuts.  Sift  dry  ingredient 
and  blend  into  creamed  mixture 
Last,  work  in  the  applesauce.  Bake  a 
325  degrees  for  an  hour  to  one  horn 
and  a  quai'ter. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  havi 
neglected  cakes  in  the  past.  Probabl] 
it  goes  back  to  boyhood  frustrations 
With  three  sisters  and  no  brothers 
I  had  a  difficult  time.  It  was  muct 
easier  to  snitch  cookies,  especial]] 
if  the  crock  was  well  filled,  and  ge 
away  with  them,  than  to  remove : 
couple  pieces  of  cake  without  detec 
tion.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 


Near  View  and  F at 

It  is  odd  how  a  shrub  a  few  feel 
high  can  blot  out  miles  of  land 
scape  on  the  horizon.  One  hydrange; 
in  the  view  can  obliterate  a  distanl 
mountain  top;  a  single  lilac  bust 
can  ei-ase  a  fai’-off  field  of  wheat 
This  is  no  cause  for  cutting  dowi 
one  or  the  other  of  such  shubbery 
Both  can  be  transplanted  if  care,  ant 
cai'ing,  are  exercised.  p*  s. 


Photo:  Lane’s  Home  Decorative  Servic* 

Cedar  Chest  in  Lowboy  Version 

The  serviceable  cedar  chest  takes  on  decorative  value  and  new  divisions « 
storage  space  when  made  with  the  new  loivboy  construction  and  done  > 
limed  oak.  This  combination  in  design,  shown  here,  creates  a  furnitn 
piece  that  fits  well  in  a  livingroom,  bedroom  or  hallway. 
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For  a  Fresh  Start — Fall  Patterns 


2091  —  Up  to  Size  50  for  Comfort  ond  Fit.  Shoulder  yoke?  front  and 
back  make  this  dress  perfect  for  those  of  you  who  are  not  so  slender  and 
are  happily  well  dressed.  Sizes  14  to  50.  Size  18:  4%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2730  —  Talk  About  Wardrobe  Magic!  —  here  is  an  any-hour  answer 
with  four-gore  skirt  and  yokes  of  distinction!  For  extra  smart,  crisp  and 
feminine  look,  add  contrasting  collar  and  cuffs  of  linen  or  pique.  Sizes  12 
to  20.  Size  16:  25/s  yds.  54-in.  with  Vi  yd.  contrast.  25  cents. 

117  —  Lovely  Filet  Crochet  Stole  in  Pastel  with  Silver  Plaid.  Done  in 
big  mesh  filet  with  colored  wools  plaided  through  meshes,  it  is  a  real 
beauty  in  pink,  surf  green,  bittersweet,  yellow,  blue  and  silver.  Complete 
instructions.  20  cents. 

14G  —  Pinafore  for  the  Girls  6  to  14  v  ith  Poodle  Multicolor!  Pretty 
to  wear,  easy  to  make,  decorated  with  giddy  poodle  motifs  in  sky-blue  and 
black  transfers  —  just  what  girls  of  size  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  want.  This  poodle 
pinafore  buttons  from  neck  to  hem  in  back.  All  instructions,  transfers  and 
tissue  for  pattern  are  included.  20  cents. 

2004  —  Two  Versions  of  a  Distinctive  Feminine  Skirt.  One  with  flaps 
and  notched  waistband;  the  other  with  regulation  waistband  and  button- 
trimmed  pockets.  Sizes  (waist  band)  22  to  34-inches,  even  numbers.  Size 
28:  Skirt  with  notched  waistband,  1%  yds.  of  54-in.  material.  25  cents. 

The  New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  Ready  for  You  —  25  cents. 

The  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  Is  a  Fine  Catalog.  Lovely  Crochet, 
Knitting,  Embroidery,  Transfer  and  Multicolor  Patterns.  Only  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Green  Tomato  Goodness 

Grandmother  knew  the  value  of  thick  and  syrupy.  Fill  clean  jars  and 


green  tomatoes,  and  these  recipes 
for  them  come  right  out  of  her  worn 
but  wonderful  old  cookbook. 

fn  your  late  garden  there  is  a 
wealth  of  goodness  in  those  un¬ 
opened  tomatoes.  What  could  pep 
up  a  winter  meal  more  than  spicy 
chow  chow  with  beans  and  ham? 
And  tomato  preserve  on  a  hot, 
buttered  biscuit  defies  description. 
Oy  a  fresh  green  tomato  pie  this 
Fall. 

Chow  Chow 

FTse  1  gallon  green  tomatoes;  Vs 
cup  salt;  1  quart  finely  cut  cabbage; 
f  pint  chopped  onions;  1  tablespoon 
black  pepper;  1  tablespoon  cinna- 
mon;  1  tablespoon  cloves;  2  pints 
sugar;  Vi  gallon  vinegar. 

Fun  tomatoes  through  food  chop- 
f'er-  Add  salt.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
overnight.  Drain  off  the  juice  the 
bext  morning.  Add  the  remaining  in¬ 
gredients  and  cook  in  the  vinegar 
°ue  hour.  Fill  clean  jars  and  seal. 

Green  Tomato  Preserve 

Simply  use  1  gallon  green  tomato 
;  c^ves  and  5  cups  sugar.  Cut  toma- 
i0es  in  halves.  Place  tomatoes  and 
sugar  in  layers  in  stone  jar.  Let  this 
s>and  overnight.  Cook  slowly  until 

^Member  4,  1954 


seal. 

Green  Tomato  Pie 

Use  IVi  cups  sugar;  7  tablespoons 
flour;  IV2  teaspoons  salt;  IV2  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon;  4  cups  green  to¬ 
matoes  (quartered);  4  tablespoons 
lemon  juice;  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Prepare  pastry  for  a  two-crust  pie. 
For  the  filling  mix  dry  ingredients 
listed.  Mix  in  tomatoes  and  lemon 
juice.  Dot  with  butter.  Fill  crusts  and 
bake  40  minutes  at  425  degrees  F. 

Jacqueline  Batson 


University  Tests  Prove 
Glass  Jars  Ideal  for  Use  in 
Home  and  Locker  Freezing 


3 -Year  Study  Reveals  Important  Advantages 
of  Home  Canning  Jars  in  Freezing  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  Meat  and  Poultry 


What  may  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  amount  to  a 
new  discovery  to  many 
people,  is  seen  in  the 
striking  advantages  of 
glass  jars  for  the  home 
freezing  of  foods,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  recent  find¬ 
ings  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  (Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No. 
465,  June,  1952).* 

While  glass  jars  have  long  been  familiar 
to  home  canners  the  country  over,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  freezing  of  foods  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  fact  that  they  are  equally 
well  suited  for  the  latter  purpose  has  not 
been  widely  known.  These  findings  estab¬ 
lish  a  number  of  essential  characteristics 
and  properties  for  a  satisfactory  package 
for  home  and  locker  frozen  foods,  all  of 
which  are  afforded  by  regular  home  can¬ 
ning  glass  jars. 

Glass  containers  have  the  advantage  of 
being  moisture-vapor-proof,  which  pre¬ 
vents  freezer  burn  or  the  drying  of  foods. 
They  are  likewise  leak-proof,  preventing 
dripping  of  syrup.  Glass  containers  have 
the  further  value  of  protecting  foods  from 
absorbing  and  giving  off  flavors  and  odors. 
They  do  not  impart  flavor  or  odor  to  the 
food,  nor  do  they  absorb  grease,  oil  or 
water.  Still  another  advantage  of  glass 
containers  is  that  they  are  durable  and  may 
be  re-used  many  times  as  they  generally 
are  in  home  canning.  Then,  too,  unlike 
other  types  of  containers  and  packaging, 
glass  is  always  clean,  never  messy,  does 
not  stick  to  foods  and  contents  are  easily 
identified  even  without  a  label.  All  these 
advantages  add  up  to  a  perfect  container 
for  the  freezing  of  foods  in  home  freezer 


cabinets,  freezer  lockers  and  in  the  freezer 
compartments  of  refrigerators. 

NO  BREAKAGE 

Some  people  have  questioned  the  use  of 
glass  jars  for  freezing  because  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  tendency  to  break  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Not  so,  says  the  University’s  Bulle¬ 
tin:  "Technically  speaking,  there  is  no 
available  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
brittleness  of  such  containers  is  increased 
at  freezing  temperatures.” 

Economy  and  convenience  are  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  realized  by  the  use  of  glass 
containers  for  freezing  foods.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true,  it  is  pointed  out,  of  home 
canners  who  are  beginning  to  employ  freez¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  food  preservation,  either 
entirely  or  as  a  supplementary  method. 

ATLAS  JARS 

ATLAS  Jars  have  been  used  for  more  than 
fifty  years  by  home  canners.  These  jars 
have  all  the  advantages  noted  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletin. 

In  addition,  ATLAS  Jars  are  double 
tested  for  strength  and  individually  in¬ 
spected  for  clearness  and  perfect  workman¬ 
ship.  They  come  in  all  sizes  and,  with 
ATLAS  Arc-Lids,  make  a  perfect  package 
for  freezing  as  well  as  canning. 

FREE  INSTRUCTIONS,  RECIPES 

Complete  instructions  for  successful  home 
freezing,  as  well  as  helpful  hints  and  spe¬ 
cial  recipes  are  available  in  a  profusely 
illustrated  folder  which  may  be  obtained 
free  upon  request  to  Hazel-Atlas  Glass 
Company,  Dept.  D.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

*  Cooperation  in  this  research  was  given  by  the 
Hazel-Atlas  Class  Company,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 


KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 


Already  mixed,  ready  to  use.  5  lbs.  $5.00;  10  lbs. 
$9.00.  Freight  collect.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ALERT  EXTERMINATING  COMPANY 
225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


MOCCASIN  KITS  —  Genuine  Rycotan  Glove  Leather: 
Misses,  Boy’s,  $1.50.  Women’s  $2.00,  Men’s  $2.50. 
Red,  Green,  Blue,  Pearl,  Butternut.  H.  C.  HARRIS, 
BOWDOIN  ST., _ WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FBEEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


rceecaL  Money? 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval.  Free 
Catalogue  100  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
leader.  Write  today.  PEN-BRUSH.  Dept.  RNY-9. 
139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


LATEST  GERMAN  WONDER!  Push  the  button,  your 
needle  threaded,  no  eye  strain.  See  it.  .  try  it  .  . 
at  OUR  risk!  Send  $1.00  Agents  inguiry  invited. 
ATLANTIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REV  OLUTIGNARY 
PATENTED 
PROVEN 
AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL  8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-18,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Reduce  losses  with 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE  OINTMENT 


AUREOMYCIN  is  active  against  all  of  the  disease  organisms  that 
commonly  cause  mastitis.  Use  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT  in  this 
two-way  protection  and  treatment  method:  (l)  Treat  infected  quarters 
promptly  when  mastitis  strikes,  and  (2)  treat  teat  or  udder  injuries  by 
local  application  and  by  infusion  to  help  guard  against  mastitis. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  AUREOMYCIN  Ointment  and  for  Udder 
Lotion  Lederle  —  an  antiseptic,  soothing  lotion  for  teats  and  udders. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

*  *  *  * 

Remember  that,  in  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  no  udder  infusion 
product  alone  is  adequate.  Consult  your  veterinarian  regularly — he  may 
recommend,  in  addition,  injections  of  AUREOMYCIN  Chlortetracycline 
Intravenous**  Lederle  or  SULMET®  Sodium  Sulfamethazine 
Solution  Injectable**  Lederle.  Subsequent  treatment,  as  well  as 
treatment  of  persistent  chronic  mastitis,  may  be  conducted  with  SUL¬ 
MET  Sulfamethazine  OBLETS®  Veterinary  Tablets  Lederle. 

**AvaiiabIe  only  through  veterinarians  ^Trade-Mark 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  (jjanamid  company 

Pearl  River  /  '  New  York 

5gf»  .  •  -  .  . ' 


At  the  NYABC  Meeting 


Ralph  Taylor  Jr.,  of  Walton,  N.  Y, 
winning  the  jr.  showmanship  contest 
in  competition  with  95  other  junior 
showman  and  a  record  goal  of  1,000 
first  service  coWs  to  be  inseminated 
per  day  for  the  coming  year  were 
headlines  at  the  recent  14th  Annual 
Meeting  and  4th  Competitive  Cattle 
Show  of  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  (NYABC), 
held  at  the  Cooperative’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Ithaca.  Some  2,500  New 
York  State  and  Western  Vermont 
dairymen  saw  417  cows  of  five  dairy 
breeds — Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss — compete 
for  prize  money  and  ribbons  in  the 
various  classes,  a  parade  of  animals 
grouped  by  sires,  and  they  listened 
to  William  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  discuss  “What’s  Ahead  for 
New  York  Dairymen?” 


lineup,  Ralph  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Walton 
was  selected  to  receive  the  trophy  as 
top  showman  for  the  appearance  of 
his  animal,  his  own  appearance  and 
merits  as  an  exhibitor,  and  methods 
of  presenting  his  animal  in  the  ring 
His  co-partner  in  winning  this  award 
was  the  Jersey  sr.  calf  —  Wonderful 
Smilax  Bess. 

The  problems  of  the  New  York 
dairy  farmers  can  best  be  solved  by 
more  efficient  production,  improved 
marketing  and  increased  consump. 


NYABC  Winners 


Show  Champions 


Production  Class  Winners 


The  417  daughters  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive’s  dairy  sires  competed  for  a 
total  of  $4,493  in  cash  prizes  plus 
ribbon  awards  given  under  the 
Danish  system  of  judging  in  which 
each  cow  receives  a  ribbon  based  on 
her  individual  merits.  George  Taylor, 
director  of  agricultural  development 
for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company, 
judged  the  Holstein  classes  and 
Harold  Kaeser  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  placed  the  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss  animals. 

Competing  against  211  entries, 
Elkendale  Montvic  Ormsby  Linda 
was  selected  as  the  grand  champion 
Holstein.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the 
NYABC  sire  Chieftain  12th  and  is 
owned  by  Kenneth  Patchen  of  Locke. 
Linda  has  three  records  averaging 
13,289  lbs.  milk  and  432  lbs.  fat. 

The  Guernsey  grand  champion  was 
White  Pillar’s  Diane,  owned  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  H.  Sherman  Lake  of 
Lyons.  Diane,  a  daughter  of  Kenyon, 
has  one  record  of  8,227  lbs.  milk  and 
437  lbs.  fat.  She  won  over  69  other 
entries. 

Victor  Nita  Nancy  was  selected  as 
grand  champion  Jersey,  from  among 
the  58  entries.  A  daughter  of  Mar¬ 
shal,  she  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Aldrich  of  North  Bangor.  Nancy  has 
three  records  averaging  6,391  lbs. 
milk  and  403  lbs.  fat. 

Ayrshire  grand  champion  was 
Sparkle  of  Porterdale,  owned  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Glenn  C.  Porter  of  Water- 
town.  Sparkle,  a  daughter  of  Charm, 
was  competing  against  31  entries. 
She  has  four  records  averaging 
13,189  lbs,  milk  and  536  lbs.  fat. 

Sunnygables  Audrey  was  selected 
from  the  48  entries  as  grand  cham¬ 
pion  for  the  Brown  Swiss  breed.  A 
daughter  of  Windsor,  she  is  owned 
by  John  T.  Conner  of  Ithaca  and  has 
three  records  averaging  9,512  lbs. 
milk  and  380  lbs.  fat 


Production  class  winners  for  the 
respective  breeds  were:  Holstein  — 
Woodside  Farm  Kate  Zina,  a  Kate 
daughter,  with  one  record  of  15,140 
lbs.  milk  and  613  pounds  of  fat.  Zina 
is  owned  by  Jean  Davis  of  Pitcher. 
Guernsey  —  Win-on-a  Farms  Van- 
ton’s  May,  a  daughter  of  Vanton, 
with  one  record  of  10,427  lbs.  milk 
and  512  lbs.  fat.  She  is  owned  by 
Alvin  F.  Tyler  and  Son  of  Lyons. 
Jersey  —  A  Blonde  daughter,  F.  W. 
Countess  Ann,  with  three  records 
averaging  11,050  lbs.  milk  and  565 
lbs.  fat.  Ann  is  owned  by  Stanley  N. 
Chittenden  of  New  Lebanon.  Ayr¬ 
shire  —  Don  Ramon’s  Pride  of  C.  B. 
with  three  records  averaging  13,540 
lbs.  milk  and  565  lbs.  fat.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Ramon  and  is  owned  by 
Silas  N.  Stimson  II  of  Spencer. 
Brown  Swiss  —  Maria’s  Margo  with 
a  record  of  12,266  lbs.  milk  and  525 
lbs.  fat.  Margo,  a  daughter  of  Trusty, 
is  owned  by  Orrin  Brooks  of  Morris- 
ville. 

A  new  feature  of  this  year’s  show 
was  the  Junior  Exhibitor’s  Showman¬ 
ship  contest  open  to  boys  and  girls 
up  to  21  years  of  age.  In  the  final 


Grand  Ch.  Holstein,  exhibited  by 
Kenneth  A.  Patchen,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Guernsey,  exhibited  by 
H.  Sherman  Lake,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Jersey,  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Aldrich,  No.  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Brown  Siviss,  exhibited 
John  T.  Conner,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Ch.  Ayrshire,  exhibited  by 
Glenn  C.  Porter,  W atertown,  N.  Y. 
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tion  of  milk,  according  to  Dr.  W.  I. 
Myers,  Dean  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University.  The  solution  is  not  to  be 
found  in  government  price-support 
programs  for  butter  and  other  dairy 
products,  he  said;  ‘‘The  only  real 
answer  to  the  problem  of  surplus 
dairy  products  is  to  move  them  into 
stomachs  of  American  consum¬ 
ers.”  Myers  said  that  dairymen  could 
tfet  more  efficient  production  by:  1. 
Very  efficient  herds  rather  than  very 
large  herds.  2.  Increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  by  better  breeding 
and  feeding.  3.  Increased  labor  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  noted  that  farm  manage¬ 
ment  studies  show  farms  with  20 
cows  up  to  50  have  the  best  efficiency. 

Speaking  of  better  breeding,  Myers 
asserted  that  “the  rapid  and  sus¬ 
tained  growth  of  the  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Cooperative  is  splen¬ 
did  proof  of  the  effective  service 
which  this  outstanding  cooperative  is 
giving  to  its  members.”  For  lower 
feed  costs,  he  suggested  improved 
yield  from  pastures  and  forage  corps. 

Myers  said  that  the  present  system 


of  retail  distribution  of  milk  “can 
and  should  be  improved.”  People 
would  drink  more  milk,  he  said,  if 
they  could  save  money  by  buying 
milk  in  stores  instead  of  having  it 
delivered.  Milk  in  bulk  packages 
“would  also  encourage  greater  use,” 
Myers  said.  He  suggested,  too,  that 
milk  be  made  available  in  low,  me¬ 
dium  and  high  fat  contents,  at  ap¬ 
propriate  prices,  to  meet  what  he 
called  “the  battle  of  bulging  hips  and 
waistlines.”  This  would  require 
amendments  to  existing  state  laws, 
but  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
dairymen,  dealers  and  consumers,” 
he  pointed  out.  “More  than  40  States 
now  permit  this  practice  with  general 
satisfaction.  We’ve  waited  a  long 
time;  it’s  time  to  change.” 

Business  Session 

Delegates  attending  the  14th  annu¬ 
al  meeting  as  representatives  of  the 
45,000  NYABC  members  approved  a 
budget  for  the  1954-55  fiscal  year, 
which  began  on  June  1,  with  an 
anticipated  volume  of  365,000  first- 
service  inseminations  or  an  average 


of  1,000  first  services  per  day  for 
the  year.  This  is  a  seven  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  record  number  of 
340,843  first  services  for  the  year 
just  ended. 

Directors  elected  by  the  delegates 
include:  Robert  S.  Drake,  Woodhull, 
N.  Y.;  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla,  N. 
Y.;  Harold  N.  Harter,  Jordanville, 
N.  Y.;  Lyle  L.  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y.; 
and  Alex  Rabeler,  Sr.,  Bovina  Center, 
N.  Y. 

J.  Stanley  Earl  of  Unadilla  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Cooperative. 
Others  re-elected  were:  George 
Pringle  of  Nichols,  1st  vice-pres.;  and 
Glenn  P.  Widger  of  Ellicottville, 
secy-treas. 

Maurice  W.  Johnson  of  Ithaca, 
NYABC  manager,  and  A.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Trumansburg,  NYABC  comp¬ 
troller,  were  redesignated  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary,  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  two-day  event  concluded  with 
a  parade  of  some  200  animals,  repre¬ 
senting  daughters  of  many  NYABC 
sires  of  all  five  dairy  breeds. 

Bion  Carpenter 


Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y„,  Jer¬ 
sey  Bull  Cited 

National  honors  have  been 
awarded  recently  to  William  R. 
Kenan,  Jr.,  of  Randleigh  Farm,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  for  his  outstanding  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  Advancer  Gem  Commando, 
named  a  Senior  Superior  Sire  by  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Advancer’s  24  daughters 
tested  for  production  average  10,295 
lbs.  milk  containing  584  lbs.  butter- 
fat  on  a  twice-daily,  305-day,  mature- 
equivalent  basis.  He  has  27  daughters 
classified  for  breed  type  with  an 
average  rating  of  84.91  points.  Ad¬ 
vancer  Gem  Commando  has  himself 
been  officially  classified  Excellent  for 
type.  The  Senior  Superior  Sire 
designation  indicates  that  the  bull 
has  transmitted  both  good  type  and 
high  production  to  his  daughters. 
Advancer  was  bred  by  Marlu  Farm, 
Lincroft,  N.  J.,  developed  by  North 
Ridge  Jersey  Farm,  Chesaning,  Mich., 
and  is  owned  and  used  now  by  Mr. 
Kenan. 


High  Holstein  Records 

Shelter  Valley  Christmas  Celia, 
registered  Holstein,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  1947,  completed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  producction  record  of  30.131 
pounds  of  milk  containing  1,107.5 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days  on 
official  test.  This  great  record  places 
this  cow  among  the  top  producers 
of  the  breed.  She  is  owned  by  W.  W. 
Sherman,  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  and  was 
bred  by  James  H.  Stone,  Maxcellus, 
N.  Y.  She  also  has  an  earlier  record 
as  a  young  cow  of  24,395  pounds  of 
milk  and  848.1  pounds  butterfat. 

Another  registered  Holstein  cow, 
UNH  Mike  Liza,  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  has  topped  her  own  State  rec¬ 
ord,  set  last  year,  to  become  not  only 
champion  butterfat  producer  for  New 
Hampshire  for  cows  milked  twice 
daily,  but  also  top  animal  in  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Her  record  of  26,161  pounds 
of  milk  containing  1,131.3  pounds  of 
butterfat  is  the  highest  ever  recorded 
officially  for  a  Holstein  cow  in  the 
United  States  milked  twice  daily. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  July 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Monroe  Co.  Producers.  .$5.20  $.11 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.84  .103 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.07.  .0864 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.97  .0844 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co ..... .  3.775  .0803 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.77  .0802 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  3.76  .08 
Bovina  Center  Co-op....  3.735  .0794 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.735  .0794 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.71  .0789 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.71  .0789 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op _  3,71  .0789 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.71  .0789 

Grandview  Dairy  .......  3.7i  .0789 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.71  .0789 

Rose  Lake  Co-op .  3.71  .0789 

Sheffield  Farms  . . .  3.71  .0789 

Dairymen’s  League  _  3.60  .0766 


^at>  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
charges  vary,  and  the  "actual  return  is 
in  n, to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
n„  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
JP'ptstrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.71 ; 
Buffalo  $4.15;  Rochester  $4.38. 
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Sussex,  N.J. 


to  inemse  milk— cut  feed  cost  pet  cwt 


Bob  Wright  took  over  this  8,910  lb.  Holstein  Last  season  his  lowest  cow  produced  10,356  lbs.  of 

herd  in  Apr.  1952  and  started  them  on  the  Beacon  milk,  426  of  fat.  It’s  a  clear  example  of  culling  un¬ 
feeding  program.  He  did  cull  three  cows.  But  20  of  profitable  cows  .  feeding  good  cows  to  reduce 

the  same  cows  produced  an  average  of  3,117  lbs.  milk  making  costs.  And  it  was  accomplished 

more  milk,  112  lbs.  more  fat.  At  the  same  time  quickly,  in  one  season. 

feed  cost  per  cwt.  dropped  from  $2.29  to  $2.02.  Also  important  is  Mr.  Wright’s  practice  of  top 
In  the  53-54  season  two  more  cows  were  culled.  feeding  young  heifers  so  they  pay  off  in  milk  the 

First  calf  heifers  maintained  the  herd.  The  average  first  year.  Bob’s  first  year  with  this  herd  found  him 
again  increased  to  12,894  lbs.  of  milk,  478  of  fat.  in  3rd  place  in  his  district  DHIA. 


YEAR 

FEED 

HO.  COWS 

LBS.  MILK 

LBS.  FAT 

GRAIN 

TOTAL  FEED 

FEED  COST 

{DHIA  figures) 

COST 

COST 

PER  CWT. 

51-52 

X  brand 

23*7 

8,910 

337 

$2383.69 

$4847.77 

2.29 

52-53 

Beacon 

21.9 

12,027 

449 

$3295.88 

$5340.28 

2.02 

"Diffetence 

in  cod 

of  Beocon 

egoinst 

cheep 

feed 

shorn  op  in  feeding  efficiency  end  lomt  cost" 


.  .  .  says  Bob  Wright,  "7  first  became  interested  in 
Beacon  after  seeing  the  job  it  did  in  conditioning  dry 
cows.  Full  feeding  of  dry  cows  and  heifers  is  the 
foundation  for  more  milk.  This  herd  was  being 
underfed  on  so  called  ' low  cost’  grain  rations.  You 
can  see  what  happened  when  we  changed  to  the 
Beacon  feeding  program . 


"I’ve  seen  others  using  cheap  feed  but  they  have  to 
use  more.  It  actually  costs  more  per  cwt .  of  milk. 
Beacon  is  highly  palatable  and  digestible.  It  pays-off. 
I  have  followed  the  Beacon  feeding  program  very 
closely  and  reduced  feeding  cost  as  well  as  increased 
production .  I  like  the  job  Beacon  does.” 

Write  for  your  copy  of  " How  to  beat  the  milk 
price  squeeze Let  Beacon  Feeds  and  Beacon 
Service  help  you  lower  your  cost  per  cwt.  of  milk. 

Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  fo  Va,  end  W.  Va. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  CAYUGA  2,  N.  Y.  -  YORK,  PENNA.  -  LAUREL,  DEL.  -  EASTPORT,  N. 


DON’T  MISS  SEEING  THE  NEW 


HIGH  VELOCITY 
PIPE  LINE  WASHER 


SEE  .  .  .  the  latest  in  pipe  line  and  parlor  equipment  IN  ACTUAL 
OPERATION  with  LIVE  COWS.  SEE  .  ,  .  how  to  wash  a  pipe  line 
milker  at  the  push  of  a  button.  FOUR  milking  demonstration* 
daily  . . .  FREE  ...  Come  Early  to  get  a  SEAT. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SYRACUSE  •  SEP! 

\  A 

11 

STATE  1 

R 

Saluting  New  York’s  Vh  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 

VANDALE 

SILO  UNLOADER 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  THE  JOB  OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK.  PRICED  UNDER  $1,000.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  BULLETIN  AND  GUARANTEE  POLICY 

T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  WEST  LAKE  ST.,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


-  WHY  PAY  MORE?  - 

WE  GUARANTEE  YOU  33'/3%  SAVINGS  ON  FIRST 
QUALITY  PAINTS.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
ATLANTIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


-  DAIRYMEN  - 

Surecatch  permanent  pastures  make  more  and  better 
balanced  feed.  Write  for  more  information  to  — 
SURECATCH,  BOX  143,  LITITZ.  PA. 


ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
LABORATORY  SUPPLIES.  Catalog  on  Request. 
BREEDERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  FLOURTOWN.  PA. 


Saves  You  Money  and  Trouble? 

Use  Orangeburg,  America’s  modern  root-proof  pipe  and  fit¬ 
tings  for  house  to  sewer  or  septic  tank,  for  conductor  lines 
from  springs,  downspouts — other  non-pressure  uses  outside 
the  house.  Use  Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  for  septic  tank 
beds,  foundation  silo  drains,  wet  spots — all  field  drainage. 
Orangeburg  Pipe  is  strong,  tough,  resilient.  It  lasts  for  rears. 
The  Taperweld  Joints  stay  tight — keep  out  the  roots — save 
you  trouble  and  money.  Use  Orangeburg  Fittings  with 
Orangeburg  Pipe — for  better  pipe  lines  and  lower  costs. 
New  TEE  now  ready. 

Write  to  Dept.  RN  954  for  more  facts. 

ORANGEBURG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 
Orangeburg,  N.  A.  West  Coast  Plant,  Newark,  Calif. 


Insulation  for  Goat  Barn 


I  would  appreciate  your  help  on 
my  insulating  problem.  I  built  a  goat 
barn  12  x  15  feet.  Of  this  area,  7  x 
12  feet  is  used  for  three  box  stalls, 
and  8  x  12  feet  for  storage  for  grain, 
hay  and  straw,  and  an  aisle  to  the 
pasture.  The  7  x  12  foot  section  has 
five  good-sized  windows,  one  facing 
east,  one  west  and  three  south,  so 
most  of  the  wall  space  is  glass  which 
gives  a  lot  of  warmth  on  cold  sunny 
days. 

I  would  like  to  insulate  the  barn, 
if  practical,  between  the  studs  to  keep 
out  cold  in  Winter  and  heat  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  dampness  which  comes 
through  the  walls  only  below  the  win¬ 
dows — -a  space  of  three  feet  from  floor 
to  sills.  I  didn’t  use  copper  flashing 
at  the  window  corners  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  dampness,  I  suppose. 
But  it  only  gets  wet  in  a  very  bad 
rain  storm  when  the  wind  lashes  in 
great  gusts;  ordinary  rains  don’t 
penetrate. 

The  2x4  studs  were  covered  with 
sheathing  (used  lumber),  then  a 
layer  of  heavy  felt  lining  paper,  then 
good  asphalt  shingles.  Now  I’d  like 
to  know  if  I  covered  the  studs  on 
the  inside  with  lumber  and  filied  the 
space  between  with  some  insulating 
material,  whether  I  could  paint  the 
inside  of  the  outer  sheathing  to  wat¬ 
erproof  it.  If  so,  with  what?  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  cannot  paint  it  with  anything 
that  might  injure  the  goats  if  they 
nibbled  at  it.  Also,  what  would  be 
a  good,  not  too  expensive  insulating 
material?  I  have  free  access  to  a  lot 
of  sawdust  MRS.  k.  w. 


An  economical  type  of  insulation 
would  be  foil-covered  building  paper 
It  comes  in  rolls  36  inches  wide.  It 
may  be  cut  in  18-inch  widths  and 
fastened  between  the  studs  with  laths 
to  provide  an  air  space  between  the 
paper  and  the  outside  sheathing,  and 
also  between  the  paper  and  the  cov¬ 
ering  you  plan  to  put  on  the  inside. 

Aluminum  foil  insulation  is  avail- 
able  in  a  form  that  provides  several 
air  spaces  between  several  layers  of 
foil.  It  is  easy  to  install  and  reason¬ 
ably  inexpensive.  It  is  important  that 
it  is  carefully  fastened  on  all  four 
sides  so  as  to  be  air-tight. 

If  you  have  good  cross  ventilation, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  install  a  ceil¬ 
ing  at  the  rafter  plate  lined  with  in¬ 
sulation  above  it.  Any  wall  or  ceil¬ 
ing  insulation  needs  to  have  a 
moisture  barrier  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  insulation.  Since  animals  produce 
considerable  moisture  in  respiration, 
it  is  particularly  important  you  have 
a  moisture  vapor  barrier  in  your 
barn. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  use  saw¬ 
dust  as  an  insulation  material,  it 
settles,  absorbs  moisture  and  harbors 
vermin.  Any  material  that  absorbs 
and  holds  moisture  loses  much  of  its 
insulating  properties  because  the 
moisture  acts  as  a  conductor  of  heat. 

You  might  try  vegetable  coloring 
in  the  whitewash;  or  a  non-poisonous 
water  paint.  However,  there  are 
paints  now  manufactured  that  are 
non-poisonous.  b.  k.  s. 


Cause  of  Bloat1 

Saponins  (plant  materials  that  pro¬ 
duce  a  soapy  lather),  or  associated 
substances  in  alfalfa,  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  bloat  in  cattle  and  other 
ruminants,  according  to  research  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Department 
scientists  report  that  this  helps  to 
explain  the  steady  increase  of  bloat 
as  improved  varieties  have  intensified 
the  use  of  legumes  in  pasture  mix¬ 
tures.  In  eight  out  of  10  tests  at  the 
Beltsville  Research  Center,  alfalfa 
saponin  caused  definite  distention  of 
the  rumen.  Bloat  was  severe  enough 
in  one  sheep  (given  55  grams  of 
saponin)  to  require  immediate  treat¬ 
ment  to  prevent  death. 

Legume  saponins  had  long  been 
suspected  as  causing  bloat,  but  they 
had  never  been  isolated  in  identifi¬ 
able  form  and  in  amounts  sufficient 
for  test  feeding.  Proof  that  alfalfa 
saponin  can  cause  bloat  is  the  first 
big  lead  in  the  all-out  effort  by  the 
Federal,  State  and  industry  scientists 
to  find  all  of  the  reasons  and  thereby 
learn  specifically  how  to  prevent  this 
common  ailment,  which  causes  farm¬ 
ers  serious  animal  loss,  reduction  in 
milk  yields  and  retarded  fattening 
of  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

During  the  prevailing  grazing  sea¬ 
son,  the  USDA,  in  cooperation  with 
the  California  Station,  plans  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  investigations  to  include 
studies  of  the  active  or  toxic  forms 
of  saponins  in  different  varieties  of 
alfalfa  as  well  as  in  ladino  and  other 
clovers.  The  State  stations  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  are  also  actively  cooperating 
in  the  search  for  other  possible 
causes  of  bloat,  and  a  number  of 
other  State  stations  are  working  in¬ 
dependently  on  this  important  prob¬ 
lem. 

Notional  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  Oct*  2-9 

The  National  Dairy  Cattle  Con¬ 
gress  will  celebrate  its  42nd  anni¬ 
versary  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  October 
2-9.  The  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  breeds  have 
designated  the  National  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  as  the  site  for  their  official 


national  breed  shows.  The  Jersey 
breed  wil  be  present  with  a  nation¬ 
wide  showing,  as  will  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  Milking  Shorthoi’ns. 

The  industrial  exhibit  space,  both 
in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds, 
has  been  reserved  by  more  than  400 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
dairy  farm  equipment,  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies,  and  concessionaires. 

The  National  Belgian  Horse  Show, 
one  of  the,  largest  single  breed  draft 
horse  shows  in  the  country,  is  an¬ 
other  Congress  associate  event  which 
is  held  on  a  national  basis  each  year. 
Relatively  high  premiums  have  been 
continued  for  the  Belgians  in  spite 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  now  in  farms. 

Other  events,  which  have  attracted 
entries  from  many  States  and  which 
are  allied  with  the  National  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress,  include  the  National 
Butter  and  Cheese  scoring  contests; 
the  International  Waterfowl  Show, 
the  American  Poultry  Congress,  the 
Midwest  Saddle  Horse  Show,  a  com¬ 
plete  women’s  department  in  which 
winners  of  state  fair  competition 
compete  for  regional  honors  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  canned  goods  and  baked  goods; 
the  Midwest  Garden  and  Flower 
Show  and  the  Midwest  Rabbit  Show. 
Separate  premium  lists  for  each  di¬ 
vision  are  available  upon  request  to 
the  Exposition  office. 


Sex  Hormones  in  Forage 

Female  sex  hormones  occur  hi 
grasses  and  legumes,  and  apparently 
affect  the  conception  rate  of  cows 
and  ewes,  according  to  researches 
conducted  independently  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  England  and  the  United  States. 
This  may  explain  why  the  hard-to- 
settle  cows  of  late  Winter  and  earl) 
Spring  often  conceive  readily  after 
being  put  to  pasture. 

Concentration  of  'the  plant  sub¬ 
stances  that  have  estrogenic  activity 
varies  with  the  season  and  with  the 
forage  plant.  Spring  rye  grass  aim 
spring  clover  (Trifolium  pratense) 
are  especially  high  in  activity,  while 
fall  rye,  sprung  alfalfa,  blue  g‘rass’ 
orchard  grass  and  spring  wheat  aie 
low.  Leaves  appear  to  achieve 
mum  estrogen-activity  content  Jus 
before  the  plant  flowers. 
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LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


Feed  Formula  for 
Dairy  Cows 

We  would  like  to  have  a  good  grain 
feed  formula  for  our  dairy  cows. 
They  are  on  abundant  legume  pas¬ 
ture  and  they  usually  have  alfalfa 
hay  and  silage  during  the  Winter. 
We  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  corn, 
barley,  oats  and  wheat.  We  would 
like  to  use  as  much  of  these  home¬ 
grown  grains  as  possible.  We  have 
been  mixing  them  with  a  32  per  cent 
dairy  ration  as  a  protein  supplement. 
What  are  your  suggestions?  b.  l. 

It  is  good  farm  management  to 
have  plenty  of  home-grown  grain 
available  to  feed  your  dairy  herd. 
You  will  find  it  to  your  best  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  to  use  as  much  of 
these  grains  as  possible  in  your  con¬ 
centrate  feed  mixture.  With  good 
legume  roughage  and  pasture,  a  16 
per  cent  protein  grain  feed  is  ade 
quate.  If  the  roughage  and  pasture 
plants  are  mixed  or  contain  rela¬ 
tively  small  amounts  of  legumes,  then 
a  20  to  24  per  cent  feed  would  be 
advisable.  It  is  satisfactory  to  use  the 
32  per  cent  protein  feed  with  the 
grains,  but  if  either  linseed  oil  meal 
or  soybean  oil  meal  can  be  bought  at 
about  the  same  price  or  less,  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  use  one  of 
them,  as  each  contains  a  little  more 
protein. 

The  following  poundage  would  be 
suitable  for  the  making  of  a  16  per 
cent  mixture  with  grains  you  men¬ 
tion:  ground  corn,  500;  ground  bar¬ 
ley,  460;  ground  oats,  500;  coarse 
ground  wheat,  200;  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  300;  iodized  stock  salt,  20: 
steamed  bone  meal,  20.  Feed  this 
mixture  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  daily  for  each  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  milk  produced,  plus 
pasture,  or  roughage  and  silage.  To 
make  the  higher  protein  feed  mix¬ 
ture,  increase  the  supplement  by  100 
pounds  and  decrease  either  corn  or 
barley  by  the  same  amount. 


Terramycin  for  Pink  Eye 

Have  heard  that  terramycin  is  good 
to  use  as  a  treatment  for  pink  eye 
in  cattle  or  sheep.  \^ould  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  s.  a.  m. 

Terramycin  eye  pellets  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  eye  infections  in  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  particularly  pink  eye  in  cattle 
and  sheep,  are  now  being  usea  with 
good  results.  These  pellets  combine 
five  cc  of  terramycin  with  10,000 
units  of  polymyxin  B  sulfate  and  one 
mg  of  tetracaine  hydrochloride.  Pink 
eye,  a  name  used  to  describe  condi¬ 
tions  also  known  as  infectious  con¬ 
junctivitis  and  infectious  keratitis, 
may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  bac¬ 
teria.  Outbreaks  apparently  are 
sparked  by  over-exposure  to  sunlight, 
dust,  pollen  and  injuries  from  stub¬ 
ble.  It  has  been  found  that  one 


treatment  will  provide  terramycin 
activity  for  as  long  as  18  hours  and 
is  sufficient  to  clear  most  conditions. 
The  pellets  are  placed  deep  in  the 
conjunctival  sac  behind  the  lower  lid 
of  the  affected  eye.  Although  one 
pellet  will  suffice,  as  many  as  five 
have  been  introduced  simultaneously 
in  treating  severe  cases  of  bovine 
keratitis.  It  is  best  to  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  make  the  insertions.  The  pel¬ 
lets  are  also  used  effectively  after 
eye  sui'gery  and  in  the  treatment  of 
abrasions  and  ulcerations  of  the 
cornea. 


Beef  Cows  and  Their  Calves 

What  are  the  advantages  of  having 
beef  cows  drop  their  calves  in  the 
Spring  instead  of  during  the  Winter 
or  Fall?  What  is  a  good  average  daily 
gain  for  beef  calves  following  their 
dams  on  pasture  when  the  calves  are 
allowed  no  grain?  t.  h.  d. 

One  important  reason  that  farmers 
raising  beef  cattle  prefer  to  have 
their  cows  calve  in  the  Spring  is  that 
the  cows  need  less  feed  during  the 
Winter  than  they  would  if  they  were 
nursing  their  calves.  Then,  too,  the 
nursing  calves  that  follow  their  dams 
on  pasture  get  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
creased  milk  flow  from  the  early 
grass  on  into  late  Spring.  This  means 
larger  and  low-cost  gains  on  the  beef 
calves,  and  they  will  average  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  daily  gain  during 
the  grazing  period  following  their 
dams,  when  no  grain  is  fed.  Even 
larger  gains  are  made  by  some 
calves.  Good  type  beef  calves  of 
proper  conformation  and  breeding 
will,  of  course,  make  greater  gains 
than  others  which  are  not  so  desir¬ 
able.  When  the  cows  drop  their 
calves  on  pasture,  they  do  so  with  a 
minimum  of  bother  and  labor  ex¬ 
pense.  The  calves  can  then  be  fat¬ 
tened  off  grass  in  dry  lot,  to  good 
advantage. 


Milk  Flow  of  Ewes  Most- 
Important 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  rais¬ 
ing  good  lambs?  j.  l.  w. 

The  most  important  single  factor 
involved  in  raising  good  lambs  is  the 
milk  flow  of  their  mothers.  Tests  on 
this  subject  at  both  the  Ohio  and 
Illinois  Stations  conclusively  prove 
that  the  most  economical  gains  on 
nursing  lambs  are  obtained  from  their 
mothers’  milk.  This  means  that  it 
will  pay  well  to  feed  enough  grain 
to  the  pregnant  ewes  for  some  three 
or  four  weeks  before  and  after  they 
drop  their  lambs  and,  consequently, 
will  freshen  in  good  fleshing  condi¬ 
tion  and  nurse  their  lambs  well.  It 
is  better  sheep  husbandry  to  keep 
fewer  animals  and  raise  them  well 
than  to  try  and  produce  larger  num¬ 
bers  on  a  reduced  feeding  program. 


To  prevent  him  from  jumping  the  fence,  M.  E.  Martin,  Baltic,  Conn.,  rigged 
up  a  neck  yoke  on  this  Angus  steer.  It  proved  effective  for  a  while,  hut  he 
still  gets  over  the  fence  occasionally.  Anyway,  the  Martin  family  is  count¬ 
ing  on  some  tender,  tasty  beef  for  the  freezer,  after  grain  fattening  of  this 

steer  in  the  barn,  come  late  Fall. 


14  FITTING  RATION 


on 

IftTHMOfte 


21,300  lbs.  milk,  917  lbs.  fat,  7  yrs.-HIR-305C-3x 


Highest  milk  record  for  any  Guernsey  cow  in  the 
305  day  division  .  .  .  first  cow  of  the  breed  to 
make  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and  meet 
calving  requirements  in  the  305  day  division  .  .  . 
these  are  the  achievements  of  Sheldegren  Evadne, 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Koch  of  Sheldegren 
Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Evadne  is  not  the  only  champion  at  Sheldegren  Farm 
this  year.  Two  other  Koch  Guernseys  have  also  com¬ 
pleted  first  place  HIR  records.  Sheldegren  Ermina 
made  15,855  M  —  765  F  —  Jr.  3  —  HIR  —  365  C 
for  first  place  fat  and  first  place  milk  in  her  class. 
Sheldegren  Verdine  made  16,485  M  —  729  F  —  Jr. 
2  —  HIR  —  365  —  3x  for  a  first  place  milk  record 
in  her  class. 

The  above  records  were  completed  in  1954.  Through¬ 
out  these  championship  performances  Wirthmore  14 
Fitting  Ration  was  fed.  Wirthmore  Dairy  Rations  have 
been  fed  at  Sheldegren  Farm  for  the  past  1 5  years. 


T&i  c&m/ilete  atffut 


WIRTHMORE  DAIRY  RATIONS 

See  your  Wirfhmore  Dealer,  or  write 

WIRTHMORE  FEEDS,  MALDEN  48,  MASS.  —  WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  OLEAN,  N.  ¥. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  '/o  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR- 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


BLU-KOTE 


tractor  powered 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  is  delivered 
ready-to-run  ...  no  assembly,  bin 
or  ductwork  is  needed.  Running 
off  tractor  P.  T.  O.,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  right  in  the  field.  A  powerful 
fan  blasts  clean  heated  air  from 
twin  oil  burners  through  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  floor  and  170-bu.  load  of 
grain.  Drying  capacity  of  100-bu. 
shelled  corn,  135-bu.  small  grain, 
1  ton  hay  per  hour  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED!  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist 
and  also  side  extensions  for  hay 
are  available.  Write  for  bulletin. 


FARM  DRYER 

DRIES  SHELLED  CORN,  BEANS,  HAY,  FLAX,  MILO 
AND  ALL  SMALL  GRAINS. 


GUARANTEED 

Mrm*  I 
IAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16.  Minn. 


September  4*  1954 
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NEW  lit eime 


ROTO  SALT 


Bled  ff elder 


Here  at  last,  is  the  new  rust  and  corrosion  proof 
Roto  Salt  block  holder  and  bracket.  After  years 
of  research  and  testing  we  can  offer  it  to  dairy¬ 
men  with  tho  assurance  that  it  will  outlast  several 
of  the  old  metal  brackets,  will  always  turn  freely, 
will  provide  the  best  methods  of  supplying  your 
cows  with  the  proper  amounts  of  salt  at  all  times. 
Install  these  new  lifetime  Roto  Salt  holders  in 
your  barn — join  the  over  100,000  users  who  find 
this  the  best,  most  economical,  and  effective  way 
supplying  each  cow's  varying  requirements  of  salt 
and  thus  keeping  milk  production  at  its  highest 

Attention  Roto  Salt  Users: 

Now  you  can  replace  your  rusty  metal 
brackets  with  these  new  rust-proof  molded 
brackets,  using  your  present  receptacles. 
Changeover  Brackets  available  from  your 
dealer  —  ask  him  or  write  us. 

ROTO  SALT  BLOCKS  TO  FIT  THIS 
PATENTED  RECEPTACLE  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IN  10  LB.  SIZE— PLAIN, 
IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED,  OR 
MINERALIZED. 

THE  ROTO  SALT  METHOD 

Block  fits  patented  sanitary  receptacle  which  is 
fastened  to  stanchion.  As  cow  licks  block  turns  —  thus 
wearing  down  smoothly  to  last  lick.  Always  avail¬ 
able  —  no  waste. 


See  your  dealer  today  or  write  us  for  special  literature  did  prices. 


r 

10  lb.  BLOCK 

Patented  receptacle 
of  sanitary  material; 
made  to  withstand 
strain  or  shock. 

r 

Feeds  for  Beef  Cattle 


treaded"  cone 
locks  the  block 
"stays  put"! 


jd  one  piece 
icket  of  same  ma- 
as  receptacle. 


Stainless  steel 
U  Bolt  and  Nuts. 


GOING 


ROTO  SALT  00 

UNION  SPRINGS.  N.Y. 


MAKER*  OF 
COMPRESSED  SALT 
SINCE  1904 


STARLINE 


UNIT  ARCH 

STALLS 

ARE  FACTORY  ASSEMBLED  TO  SAVE  YOU 
INSTALLATION  TIME 


Self  Oiling  Stanchion 
Swivel  protects  from  rust, 
dirt  and  wear.  Outlasts 
chain.  A  Starline  Exclusive. 

Starline  Rust  Shield  dou¬ 
bles  life  of  stalls.  Only 
positive  protection  against 
both  electrolysis  and  rust. 
A  Starline  Exclusive. 

Full  Weight  welded  pipe, 
20  to  40%  thicker  than  tub¬ 
ing  —  20  to  40%  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  rust.  A  Starline 
Exclusive. 


FREE  —  For  new  or  old  bams  write 
for  Starline's  Proved  Plan  Book.  Full 
of  time-saving,,  money-saving  ideas. 
Write  Dept.  833 


^  ■■ 


STARLINE,  IN 

51  MAPLEWOOD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Dependable  Barn  Equipment  Since  1 883  . 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
!  years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
i  any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
i  steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
j  no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
I  very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
!  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete 
j  Silo  fine.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 

Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLO,  ROME,  N.  V. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

£ <n  eoetdidtentltf. 

cCecut 

“You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always! 


(Continued  from  Page  530) 
more  than  their  normal  length  of 
life.  When  underfeeding  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  this,  however,  the 
animals  never  reached  normal  size. 

Age  at  First  Calving  for  Heifers 

To  produce  a  large  number  of 
calves,  some  ranchers  breed  heifers 
to  calve  at  two  years  of  age.  Some 
who  have  followed  this  practice  have 
had  considerable  death  losses  at  calv¬ 
ing  and  have  found  that  much  labor 
is  required  at  calving  in  assisting  the 
heifers.  In  Kansas  experiments  by 
McCampbell,  heifers  wintered  on 
roughage  alone  and  calving  at  two 
years  of  age  failed  to  reach  normal 
size.  The  average  weight  of  their 
calves  at  weaning  time  was  only  348 
pounds.  Compared  with  this,  the 
average  weaning  weight  of  the  calves 
from  heifers  raised  similarly,  but 
calving  as  three-year-olds,  was  405 
pounds. 

When  heifers  calve  as  two-year- 
olds,  under  ordinary  range  systems 
of  feed  and  care,  they  are  apt  not 
to  have  calves  the  following  year, 
because  they  become  rundown;  some 
become  permanently  sterile.  This,  of 
course,  seriously  reduces  the  calf 
crop  in  the  herd.  Feeding  the  heifers 
a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  in  Winter 
largely  prevented  the  ill  effects  of 
early  breeding  in  the  Kansas  trials, 
but  this  method  was  expensive  under 
range  conditions.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  most  practical  method  under 
range  and  semi-range  conditions  was 
to  raise  heifers  without  grain  and 
breed  them  to  drop  their  first  calves 
at  three  years  of  age. 

In  a  recent  Utah  experiment  by 
Bennett,  Stoddart  and  Harris,  only 
63  per  cent  of  the  yearling  heifers 
that  were  bred  became  pregnant,  and 
only  42  per  cent  weaned  calves. 
Some  had  difficulty  in  calving. 

Wintering  Beef  Cows 

Where  beef  cows  run  on  the  range 
throughout  the  Winter,  only  enough 
supplemental  feed  is  commonly 
furnished  to  keep  them  from  run¬ 
ning  down  seriously  in  condition,  or 
to  present  a  decided  deficiency  of 
minerals  or  vitamin  A.  A  1,000-pound 
pregnant  beef  cow  needs  daily,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feeding  standards, 
about  0.7  to  0.8  pounds  of  digestible 
protein,  7.5  to  10.5  pounds  of  t.d.n. 
(the  amount  depending  on  her  con¬ 
dition  when  she  starts  the  winter 
season),  20  grams  of  calcium,  17 
grams  of  phosphorus  and  55  milli¬ 
grams  of  carotene.  A  daily  allowance 
of  20  pounds  of  good  quality  prairie 
hay  (not  cut  too  late)  will  meet 
all  of  these  requirements,  except  for 
protein  and,  in  some  districts,  phos¬ 
phorus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
amount  of  mature  poor  quality  prai¬ 
rie  hay  supplies  only  one-sixth  as 
much  digestible  protein  as  the  cow 


needs,  only  half  the  phosphorus,  and 
it  may  also  be  seriously  deficient  in 
carotene  (vitamin  A  value).  Dried, 
mature  and  weathered  grass  on  a 
winter  range  is  generally  even  more 
lacking  in  protein,  phosphorus  and 
carotene. 

Whether  cows  can  have  a  fairly 
normal  calf  crop  when  carried 
through  the  Winter  on  such  deficient 
fare  depends  on  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  forage  they  had  the 
previous  Summer.  If  they  go  into  the 
Winter  in  good  flesh  and  with  good 
body  stores  of  phosphorus,  calcium 
and  vitamin  A,  they  may  have  nor¬ 
mal  calves  in  spite  of  a  deficient 
ration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do 
not  have  such  body  stores,  disaster 
may  follow.  Montana  trials  show  that 
if  mature  beef  cows  are  separated 
from  their  calves  by  mid-October  and 
make  good  gains  before  cold  weather, 
they  may  lose  50  to  125  pounds  in 
weight  during  Winter  and  still  pro¬ 
duce  normal  calves.  In  these  tests, 
cows  fed  one  to  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  cake  per  head  daily  in  Winter, 
in  addition  to  range  pasture,  main¬ 
tained  their  weights  better  than  did 
cows  fed  no  supplement.  However, 
the  weaning  weights  of  the  calves  the 
next  season  were  not  enough  greater 
to  cover  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
cottonseed  cake  to  all  the  cows.  A 
practical  way  to  reduce  the  cost  is 
to  separate  out  the  thinner  and 
weaker  cows  and  feed  only  the  sup¬ 
plement  to  them. 

Minerals  Are  Needed 

Except  in  the  areas  where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  one  or  mor’e  of  the 
trace  minerals— cobalt,  copper,  iron 
or  iodine — the  only  mineral  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  common  salt  apt  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  on  the  range  is  phosphorus. 
Even  mature,  weathered  grass  usu¬ 
ally  has  enough  calcium,  but  such 
forage  is  generally  very  low  in 
phosphorus.  The  extensive  coopera¬ 
tive  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Texas  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  King  Ranch  of  Texas  have 
well  shown  the  importance  of  sup¬ 
plying  phosphorus  for  range  cattle  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  it.  Cows  given  no  phosphorus  sup¬ 
plement  averaged  200  pounds  lighter 
in  weight  than  those  receiving  phos¬ 
phorus.  About  half  of  them  showed 
decided  symptoms  of  phosphorus  de¬ 
ficiency.  Some  became  so  stiff  and 
creepy  that  they  were  unable  to  rise 
without  assistance,  and  a  few  died 
as  a  result  of  the  deficiency. 

Cows  supplied  with  bone  meal  or 
given  soluble  phosphate  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  remain  in  good  condition, 
a  larger  percentage  have  calves  each 
year,  and  the  calves  are  decidedly 
heavier  and  in  better  condition  at 
weaning  time.  The  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  were  still  better  where 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

23-1-221  NORTH  ,13th  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phones:  Rlttenh'puse  6-6327;  6-6328 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in-  . 
formation.  Shows  howthou- 
sands  have  been  helped  by  ; 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
_ _  Truss.  Write  today  to: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-9.  HAGERSTOWN;  AlQi 

WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  100 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER.  .  „ 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


John  Staby,  Kenmore.  N. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  sources  of  nutrients  foi  tie 
beef  breeding  herd  is  either  grass  or  corn  silage.  Here  well  fleshed,  go 
doing  Angus  cows  and  their  blocky  calves  are  consuming  their  daily  fee  ¬ 
ing  of  top  quality  grass  silage  at  Ess  Kay  Farm,  owned  by  Seymour  n. 
Knox,  East  Aurora,  Erie  County,  New  York. 
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phosphate  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
the  range  pasture.  Because  of  the 
much  greater  yield  of  grass,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  this  pasture  was 
increased  50  per  cent.  The  calves 
were  heavier  at  weaning  time  than 
those  in  the  groups  fed  a  phosphorus 
supplement  on  unfertilized  pasture. 

New  Mexico  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  may  be  a  decided 
benefit  from  supplying  a  phosphorus 
supplement,  even  when  the  lack  of 
phosphorus  is  not  serious  enough  to 
produce  marked  symptoms  of  de¬ 
ficiency.  In  these  tests,  the  calf  crop 
was  considerably  increased  and  the 
weaning  weights  of  the  calves  were 
decidely  raised  when  the  range  cows 
were  supplied  a  phosphorus  supple¬ 
ment  throughout  the  year  rather 
than  just  when  the  range  forage  was 
mature  and  dry. 

Importance  of  Vitamins 

The  only  vitamin  that  is  of  im¬ 
portance  for  supplemental  feeding 
of  beef  cattle,  under  usual  conditions, 
is  vitamin  A.  Even  when  they  do 
not  receive  feeds  rich  in  vitamin  D, 
they  are  generally  protected  because 
of  being  outdoors  most  of  the  year. 
Beef  cattle  receive  plenty  of  vitamin 
A  value  in  carotene  form  when  they 
are  on  green  pasture  or  when  they 
are  fed  a  reasonable  amount  of  well- 
cured  hay,  corn  or  sorghum  fodder, 
or  silage.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  suffer  from  severe  deficiency  if 
they  are  maintained  for  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  year  on  mature, 
weathered  range  forage  or  if  they 
are  fed  only  such  roughage  as 
cottonseed  hulls,  straw  or  hay  of 
very  poor  quality.  Fortunately,  when 
cattle  are  on  good  pasture  or  are  fed 
plenty  of  carotene-rich  harvested 
roughage,  they  have  the  physiologic 
ability  to  store  considerable  vitamin 
A  and  carotene  in  their  bodies.  They 
draw  upon  this  body  store  if  the 
supply  in  their  feed  becomes  in¬ 
adequate.  The  length  of  time  cattle 
can  be  fed  a  carotene-poor  ration 
without  showing  symptoms  of  vita¬ 
min  A  deficiency  depends  on  their 
body  store  and  their  age.  Calves 
suffer  from  a  deficiency  sooner  than 
do  the  older  cattle.  In  Texas  experi¬ 


ments,  when  calves  on  range  pasture 
were  fed  a  carotene-poor  ration,  some 
showed  symptoms  of  vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficiency  within  45  days.  The  first 
symptom  was  usually  night  blind¬ 
ness,  though  sometimes  convulsions 
occurred  first. 

Beef  cattle  should  not  be  fed  for 
any  long  period  of  time  on  a  ration 
that  does  not  include  sufficient  good 
roughage  to  meet  the  carotene  re¬ 
quirements.  Vitamin  A  deficiency 
will  usually  be  prevented  if  cattle 
are  fed  at  least  two  pounds  per  head 
daily  of  good-quality  alfalfa  or  other 
legume  hay,  or  five  to  six  pounds  of 
corn  or  sweet  sorghum  silage,  along 
with  other  roughage.  Grain  sorghum 
silage  must  be  fed  more  liberally;  it 
has  less  carotene.  On  the  other  hand, 
legume  silage  is  especially  rich  in 
carotene. 

Although  beef  breeding  cows  are 
often  wintered  in  the  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  West  on  nothing  but 
straw  plus  about  one  pound  per 
head  daily  of  protein  supplement,  it 
cannot  be  advised  except  under 
emergency  conditions.  There  should 
be  supplied,  if  possible,  a  limited 
amount  of  well-cured  hay  or  other 
roughage  high  in  carotene,  and  also 
a  calcium  supplement. 

California  experiments  have  shown 
that  when  cattle  are  forced  to  sub¬ 
sist  for  long  periods  on  mature  and 
weathered  grass  or  similar  forage, 
they  may  suffer  from  serious  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  vitamin  A  and  other 
nutrients.  This  is  because  nearly  all 
the  carotene  has  been  destroyed  in 
such  forage  and  it  is  also  generally 
very  low  in  other  vitamins,  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  in  phosphorus.  Under  such 
conditions  cows  may  produce  badly 
deformed  calves.  These  are  known 
locally  as  acorn  calves,  because  it 
was  earlier  supposed  they  resulted 
from  cows  eating  acorns.  The  ex¬ 
periments  showed,  however,  that  so- 
called  acorn  calves  resulted  when 
the  cows  were  forced  to  live  too  long 
a  time  on  mature  weathered  forage, 
with  its  multiple  deficiencies. 

Thus,  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  a  well-balanced  ration  of  needed 
nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals,  is 
essential  to  maintain  a  productive 
and  pi'ofitable  beef  cattle  program. 


Green  Chop  for  Dairy  Cows 

A  New  Jersey  dairyman  has  been  est  and  most  palatable  feed  for  the 
successfully  feeding  chopped  green  particular  times  of  the  year,  and  cut- 
forage  to  his  head  of  200  mixed  tings  are  made  always  as  close  to 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins  for  more  feeding  time  as  possible.  Silage  is 
than  six  years.  Robert  L.  Haines  of  not  neglected,  of  course,  the  usual 
Hurffville,  N.  J.,  says  he  has  not  only  crops  being  harvested  for  that  pur- 
benefitted  by  moi’e  even  production  pose. 

throughout  the  year  but  has  made  a  Three  tons  of  green  chop  are  fed 
production  gain  of  five  per  cent,  or  each  day  during  the  Summer;  in 
two  cans  in  a  total  of  42  cans  a  day.  addition,  the  200-head  herd  gets 
In  a  year,  this  adds  up  to  730  cans,  some  20  tons  of  concentrate  feed  a 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  month.  On  the  flat  land  of  the  Haines 
extra  labor  involved  in  green  chop  farm,  green  crops  do  not  require 


feeding. 

To  insure  fresh  greens  every  day, 
three  acres  are  planted  at  a  time, 


irrigation;  hence,  they  are  more 
economical  than  pasture. 

Of  the  crops,  alfalfa  and  brome- 


every  10  days,  throughout  the  grow-  grass  hold  cows  on  production  better 
mg  season.  A  very  thin  layer  of  than  anything  else  and,  at  present, 
5-10-10  fertilizer  is  spread  on  each  Haines  is  considering  the  feasibility 
planting.  Frequent  small  plantings  of  feeding  nothing  but  alfalfa  for 


are  the  practice. 


green  chop.  Annual  plantings  re- 


Each  man  on  the  Haines  farm  has  quire  too  much  labor.  Alfalfa  is  good 
a  particular  job  each  day,  and  he  is  for  at  least  four  years  production  in 
held  responsible  for  that  job  and  a  single  stand. 


nothing  else.  Two  men  work  on  the 
farm  planting  and  cutting,  two  do 


Artificial  hay  drying  is  part  of  the 
Haines  program,  too.  It  has  been 


the  milking  and  two  more  feed  the  found  that  the  hay  drier  helps  pro¬ 
cows  and  clean  the  barn.  One  relief  duction  in  Winter  as  much  as  the 
man  takes  over  each  day  to  even  out  chopped  green  feed  does  in  Summer. 


a  six-day  week  for  each  man. 


Again,  the  practice  is  in  small  bites. 


Starting  in  early  Spring,  the  rye  Starting  at  8:00  a.  m.  hay  is  raked, 
cover  crop  is  cut  first.  After  that,  baled  and  put  into  the  drier  the 
either  barley  or  wheat  is  ready,  and  same  day,  in  10-ton  batches.  With  a 
then  alfalfa.  Then  come  peas  and  12-  to  14-hour  drying  period,  the 
oats  for  late  Spring,  and  on  into  soy-  drier  is  thus  loaded  with  a  fresh 
beans,  sorghum  and  Sudan  grass  for  batch  of  hay  every  day.  An  oil  burn- 
the  dry  midsummer  days.  This  er  provides  the  heat  for  drying 
schedule  permits  double-cropping  of  The  butterfat  test  of  the  Haines 
acreage  and,  consequently,  more  tons  herd  averages  about  4.1  per  cent  the 

year  around.  Production  has  been 


Per  acre. 

Once  cutting  is  started,  it  is  never  so  good  that  Haines  is  convinced  "his 
stopped;  the  men  work  steady  at  it  program  of  green  feeding  is  effective 
on  into  the  end  of  the  season.  Thus,  enough  to  adopt  permanently, 
the  cows  are  provided  with  the  fresh-  Wendell  Phillips 

September  4,  1954 
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D  AW  NWOOD  FARMS 


CAF-STAR 

0YOU  ACTUALLY  SAVE  MONEY 
tQl  YOU  GROW  HEALTHIER  CALVES 


1  ---I 

READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

■ 

We  convinced  ourselves  on  the  value 
and  benefits  of  CAF-STAR  feeding  by 
raising  two  identical  twin  Holstein 
calves,  one  on  whole  milk,  the  other 
on  CAF-STAR.  After  3V2  months  the 
one  raised  on  CAF-STAR  weighed 
257  lbs.  or  57  lbs.  more  than  the 
average.  With  proof  like  this  it's 
needless  to  say  that  we  now  raise  ail 
our  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

C.  F.  Swenson,  Jr. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

After  trying  several  other  milk  re¬ 
placements  I  found  CAF-STAR  to  be 
the  best-giving  me  the  finest  results 
and  healthier  calves  at  lowest  cost. 

Floyd  Brown,  Jr. 

Bradford  County,  Penna. 


Having  raised  over  100  Jersey  thor¬ 
oughbred  calves  with  CAF-STAR  over 
the  past  several,  years,  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  very  highly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  herdsman  and  i  have  tried 
other  feeds  from  time  to  time  but 
found  CAF-STAR  leads  them  all. 


' 


H.  J.  Eastman 
Windsor  County,  Vt. 


Anyway  you  figure  it,  you’re  bound 
to  gain  when  you  raise  your  calves 
on  CAF-STAR.  Many  experiments 
with  identical  twin  calves,  have 
shown  substantial  dollar  and  cent 
savings  as  well  as  weight  gains  when 
CAF-STAR  was  fed  in  place  of 
whole  milk.  Yes,  even  at  today’s  low 
milk  prices  you  will  actually  save 
money  by  feeding  CAF-STAR. 

Made  from  Eastern  milk  and  for¬ 
tified  with  all  necessary  vitamins, 
essential  trace  minerals,  and  impor¬ 
tant  antibiotics  (Aureomycin), 
CAF-STAR  helps  calves  develop 
strong  sturdy  frames,  build  up  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  and  develop  into 
outstanding  milkers  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  (2  years  or  less). 
Calves  like  its  clean  fresh  smell,  its 
palatability. 

MAKE  ThfS  TEST  You  can  prove 
the  economy  of  feeding  CAF-STAR 
by  this  simple  comparison  test.  Feed 
one  calf  whole  milk.  At  same  time 
put  one  or  two  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 
Then  compare  feeding  costs  as  well 
as  weight  gains  and  you’ll  soon  see 
why  it  pays  to  raise  all  your  calves 
on  CAF-STAR. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading 
feed  dealers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails 
and  100  lb.  bags.  It’s  easy  to  mix, 
easy  to  feed  and  calves  thrive  on  it. 
Insist  on  CAF-STAR. 


■  -  -  — -  mam  asp*.  ■sag* 

FREE!  Calf  Raising  Program! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R-91 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

FI  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
□  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tope 
NAME _ 


DEALER'S  NAME- 
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FARM  ELEVATORS 


You  take  a  load  off  your  mind,  as 
well  as  your  back,  when  you  buy  a 
Smoker  Farm  Elevator.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  a  Smoker  pays  for  itself  out  of 
labor  cost  savings  and  with  the  in¬ 
creased  feed  value  of  crops  that 
comes  from  fast  storage  after  har¬ 
vesting. 


FREE  FOLDER  describes 
amazing  versatility  of  13 
Smoker  Models.  Mail 
post  card  today. 


w 

EXTRA 

DEEP 

FLIGHTS 


UNLOAD  EAR 
CORN  FASTER 

50%  greater  lifting 
area  on  each  flight 
moves  corn  into  crib 
at  9  tons  per  hour. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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#2£S  jHE  POWER  You  ALREADY  HAVE! 


Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
long  days!  .  . .  Safely  .  .  .  Profitably  !  !  !  Get  com¬ 
plete  information  NOW! 

UJrih  7DDAY 
■for  FREE  F0U>ER.!' 


DIOS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 


■  m 


mm 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Trailer 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


BADGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


SEE  UNIT  IN  OPERATION  AT  THE  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 


introducing  the 

NEW 


WINDGALL? 


Here’s  how  to  get 
your  horse  back 
to  work  fast; 


TERFORMERi 

M-54  j 


MODEL  M-54 


Ready  Now  for 

IMMEDIATE  ERECTION! 

How  Grange  passes  on  engineering  econo¬ 
mies  in  this  silo  designed  for  today's 
needs.  Exclusive  Grange  features  give  you 
streamlined  efficiency:  Heavy  plaster  coat, 
interlocking  staves,  increased  capacity 
dome  metal  roof.  Plus  larger  door  open¬ 
ing,  hinged-floor  safety  platform.  A  full- 
size  silo  for  full-scale  dependable  perform¬ 
ance  —  backed  by  the  famous  Grange 
Guarantee.  Only  the  price  is  smaller! 

DISCOVER  BIG  SAVINGS — 

Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
"Performer"  Information 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  FREE  information  on  the 
new  "Performer"  Silo,  without  obliga¬ 
tion. 


Nam& 


Route  No. .... 


l. 


Town. 


State. 


“In  40  years  of  farming,  I’ve  always 
used  Absorbine  for  my  horses.  I’ve 
found  it  quickly  relieves  strains  and 
soreness  from  windgall,”  says  Gustave 
Troutman  of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder, 
similar  congestive  troubles.  Not  a 
“cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  .  .  . 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand¬ 
by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com* 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coat 
Check  below  for  further  infortnafio/u 

□  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 
CD  FURNACES 
RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bov  ec  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

FOR  All  PURPOSES  •  EASY  TO  ERECT 

Aluminum  Garages 

$279  up 


Shipped  Anywher* 

| Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


DRAIN  WASH  TUBS.  CELLARS.  CISTERNS.  Famous  >7  pumps  2800 
GPH.  420  GPH  at  75'  high  or  1600  GPH  from  25  well.  Sturdy, 
rustproof  Alloy  Metal.  Su  Blade  impeller.  Uses  any  ’/a  to  1 A 
H.P.  Motor  Will  not  leak  or  clog,  fits  any  garden  hose. 
Immediate  money  back  guarantee  Send  Check,  Money  SQ95 
Order,  or  C.OD .  Qinus. 

IRRIGATE,  Fill  TANKS.  DRAW  WELL  WATER.  Heavy  duty  -8  Pumps 

7000  GPH.  1000  GPH  K  high -3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  Rust¬ 
proof  Alloy  Metal.  8  blade  impeller.  1*  inlet — 1'  outlet.  Standard 
Pipe  Threaded.  Money  back  guarantee.  Send  check.  S  -1  i  9  5 

Money  Order,  or  C.O.D .  I  I  mus. 

Free  Catalogue  —  Gear  Pumps  —  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps. 
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Four-H  Club  work  moves  ahead  in 
1954  with  the  theme,  “Working  To¬ 
gether  for  World  Understanding.” 
More  than  2,016,000  boys  and  girls 
from  10  to  21  years  of  age  have 
united  for  greater  service  to  home, 
club,  community  and  country.  The 
recent  National  4-H  Club  Week  pro¬ 
vided  the  members  of  the  87,000 
community  clubs  an  opportunity  for 
a  rededication  of  their  efforts  to  the 
fulfillment  of  their  pledge  of  “Heads 
to  Clearer  Thinking,  Hearts  to 
Greater  Loyalty,  Hands  to  Larger 
Service,  and  Health  to  Better  Liv¬ 
ing.” 

Four-H  Club  members  learn:  Basic 
habits  and  attitudes  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship;  skills  for  useful,  productive 
work;  the  application  of  science  to 
everyday  living;  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  of  their  own;  the 
art  of  being  a  happy  and  useful  per¬ 
sonality;  the  proper  care  of  their 
bodies;  the  grace  and  art  of  home¬ 
making  and  family  living;  the  source 
of  information  about  their  problems 
and  needs;  and  to  seek  and  respect 
adult  counsel  and  advice. 


Robert  Adler  of  Nassau  and  Rob¬ 
erta  Snyder  of  Andover.  New  York, 
wei-e  the  out-of-state  4-H  delegates 
who  attended  the  Keystone  4-H  Lead¬ 
ership  School  held  recently  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  highlighted  achievements  of 
State  4-H  Club  program  during  the 
past  year  and  did  some  charting  for 
the  year  ahead.  The  “New  Yorkers,” 
chosen  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
leadership  and  4-H  project  work, 
made  many  warm  friends  during 
their  brief  visit  with  the  outstanding 
4-H’ers  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  com¬ 
ments  and  ideas  received  close  at¬ 
tention  from  the  220  delegates  from 
55  counties  of  the  State. 

With  its  theme  “Working  Together 
for  World  Understanding,”  the  con¬ 
ference  was  a  demonstration  of 
“World  Understanding  in  Action.” 
Some  25  students  from  Canada,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Chile,  Formosa.  Germany,  India, 
Iraq,  Italy,  The  Philippines,  Thai¬ 
land  and  Vietnam  joined  the  Key¬ 
stone  and  New  York  conference  del¬ 
egates,  briefing  them  on  the  situation 
in  their  homeland. 

The  effects  of  the  conference  were 
reflected  in  the  comments  of  the  4-H 
delegates  and  overseas  visitors.  “Lan¬ 
guage  may  be  a  problem,  but  concern 
for  others  can  still  bridge  the  gap  in 
promoting  international  understand¬ 
ing.”  One  club  member  remarked’ 
“This  is  the  most  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  had,  learning  first  hand 
from  citizens  of  other  countries  re¬ 
garding  their  way  of  life  and  their 
views  on  some  current  problems.” 


Likewise,  the  foreign  students  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  4-H  dele¬ 
gates  and  their  views  on  world  prob¬ 
lems.  James  F.  Keim 


A  new  official  4-H  Club  jacket 
has  recently  been  announced.  It  was 
chosen  by  4-H  members  themselves 
at  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
last  December  and  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Extension  Sub- 
Committee  on  4-H  Club  Work.  The 
jackets  are  priced  at  $4.75  each,  with 
a  few  cents  reduction  for  ordering 
six  or  12  at  a  time.  It  is  a  lightweight 
green  all-cotton  poplin  jacket,  the 
same  material  that  was  used  by  the 
Armed  Services.  It  is  washable,  fast 
color,  preshrunk  to  two  per  cent  and 
Zelan-treated  for  water  repellency; 
it  is  unlined.  There  are  descriptive 
circulars  with  pictures  and  order 
blanks  in  the  4-H  offices. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
4-H  Club  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  president,  Loren  Dawley; 
vice-pres.,  Sue  Gridley;  secy.,  Rickey 
Spafford;  treas.,  David  Alderman; 
news  reporter,  Roger  Spafford;  song 
leaders,  Carol  Haacke,  Valerie  Shep¬ 
ard;  cheerleaders,  Mary  Gridley, 
Ellen  Alderman;  leaders,  Mrs.  Lam- 
son  Dawley,  Mrs.  Maurice  Alderman 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Gridley. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  succession 
the  Otisco  Braves  4-H  Club’s  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Leader,  Mr.  Donald 
Kinyon,  won  the  plaque  offered  by 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  for  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  score  in  the  1954  Winter  Cattle 
Picture  Judging  Contest.  Members 
scoring  over  400  in  order  were:  An¬ 
nette  Kinyon,  Joan  Kinyon,  Randolph 
Kingsley,  George  Crego,  Dawn  Hark- 
ness,  Emelie  Clothier,  Jerry  Crego 
and  James  Jacobe. 


The  Franklin  County,  Maine,  final 
demonstrations  were  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  The  results  are  as  follows: 
Junior  teams  —  Gold  medal,  “Raw 
Vegetables”  by  Doris  Butterfield  and 
Marion  Gray  of  Fairbanks;  Silver 
medal,  “Major  Points  of  a  4-H  Dairy 
Cow”  by  Brenda  Voter  and  Mary 
Koch  of  West  Farmington;  Senior 
teams —  Gold  medal,  “Proper  Use  of 
Tools”  by  Clifford  Chase  and  Dexter 
Berry  of  East  Dixfield;  Silver  medal, 
“Proper  Use  of  Patterns”  by  Judy 
Sawyer  and  Jerry  Oliver  of  Farming- 
ton  Falls. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Merrill  has  reorganized 
the  Busy  Bees  4-H  Club  in  Stetson, 
Penobscot  County.  Officers  chosen 
were :  Shirley  Merrill,  president; 
Lynn  Frazer,  vice-pres.;  Lorraine 
Archer,  secy.;  Elizabeth  Ells,  treas.; 
and  Ann  Merrill,  flag  beai'ei’.  d 
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itting  and  showing  livestock  is  an  integral  part  of  4-H  Uluo  worK. 
atnam  (15)  is  shown  with  his  four-year-old  Ayrshire  cow,  Maple  Lady !  tw,., 
ith  which  he  won  grand  championship  honors  in  the  4-H  classes  at  i 
)53  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  He  also  won  first  prize  m  the  open 
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v/iftt  air  inside  the  barn  is  kept  circulating  properly,  there  is  no  moisture 
condensation  This  well  arranged  dairy  barn  on  the  Burton  A.  Harris  farm 
in  Wethersfield  Conn.,  has  adequate  air  movement.  The  hood,  from  which 
air  is  exhausted,  can  be  seen  under  the  long,  low  eave  toward  the  right. 


Fresh  Air  for  the  Cow  Barn 

Cows  need  plenty  of  pure  air  to  produce 
and  reproduce  well.  Modern  ventilation 
systems  mean  cow — and  farmer — 
comfort  in  both  Winter  and  Summer. 
By  W.  FLOYD  KEEPERS 


Fresh  air  is  as  essential  for  dairy 
cows  as  it  is  for  humans.  That  is  the 
reason  why  properly  designed  and 
adequately  installed  ventilating  sys¬ 
tems  are  so  important  in  dairy  sta¬ 
bles.  In  cold  climates,  where  cows 
are  housed  in  well-built  structures, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  fresh  clean 
air  in  order  to  maintain  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  animals.  This  air 
should  be  provided  without  causing 
sharp  temperature  variations  or  drafts 
over  the  animals.  Not  only  does  a 
good  ventilating  system  provide  good 
air  for  the  animals,  but  it  also  re¬ 
moves  moisture  so  that  it  does  not 
spoil  hay  or  feed  or  rot  the  building 
itself.  Good  ventilation  in  the  dairy 
barn  is  also  a  measure  for  disease 
prevention  and  control. 

With  the  almost  universal  avail¬ 
ability  of  electric  power  on  dairy 
farms,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
rely  on  natural  air  movement  through 
complicated  and  costly  flue  systems; 
this  form  of  barn  ventilation  worked 
well  when  climatic  conditions  were 
just  right,  but  frequently  failed  when 
most  needed.  Today,  electric-powered 
fan  systems  with  accurate  thermostat 
controls  are  available  for  every  barn 
need.  These  systems  vary  from  the 
excellent  and  efficient  to  the  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  and,  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  a  prospective  purchaser  of  a 
modern  ventilating  system  will  profit 
'  by  securing  competent  counsel  from 
reliable  manufacturers,  dealers, 
county  agents  and  college  engineers. 
Installing  a  good  ventilating  system 
is  not  a  hit-or-miss  job.  Too  many 
fan  salesmen  offer  fans  without  any 
further  information  on  air  volume 
and  airflow  patterns.  The  job  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  ventilation  is  one 
that  requires  engineering  skill  and 
experience. 

The  Need  for  Ventilation 

The  need  for  ventilation  in  dairy 
barns  has  been  accentuated  by  mod¬ 
ern  building  methods.  In  early  days, 
barn  walls  usually  had  enough  cracks 
and  openings  for  plenty  of  fresh  air 
intake.  As  we  have  learned  to  build 
tight  walls  with  better  materials,  we 
have  shut  off  natural  airflow  Since 
most  dairymen  have  found  that  they 
Set  best  milk  production  with  barn 
temperatures  at  around  50  degrees  F., 
they  have  made  their  buildings  tight 
and,  in  many  cases,  insulated  them 
to  hold  the  heat.  By  doing  this,  they 
have  overcome  the  cold  barn  com¬ 
plaint  but,  at  the  same  time,  have 
created  another  problem — inadequate 
ventilation.  This  has  resulted,  in  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  through  sickness  and 
death  of  animals,  decreased  produc¬ 


tion  and  deterioration  of  buildings. 

The  secret  of  ventilation  of  dairy 
barns  is  the  principle  that  warm  air 
holds  more  water  vapor  than  cold 
air.  By  bringing  in  cool,  drier  air 
and  letting  it  warm  and  pick  up 
moisture,  then  exhausting  it  from  the 
barn,  favorable  conditions  can  be 
maintained.  In  a  well- constructed 
barn,  the  animals’  body  heat  will 
provide  the  heat  for  this  process. 
To  maintain  the  correct  heat,  good 
insulation  is  needed  in  wails  and 
ceiling.  The  insulation  helps  prevent 
moisture  condensation  on  cold  walls 
and  ceilings. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  1.000-pound 
cow  inhales  about  116  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour.  She,  therefore,  exhales 
or  breathes  out  the  equivalent  of 
two  gallons  of  water  a  day.  If  a  cow 
is  forced  to  breathe  the  same  air 
over  and  over  again,  she  becomes 
sluggish  and  eats  and  drinks  less, 
with  a  consequent  reduction  in  milk 
production.  Unless  the  moist  air  is 
removed  with  a  good  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem,  it  rises  through  open  hay  chutes 
and  may  accumulate  in  the  form  of 
frost  under  the  root  or  spoil  the  hay 
and  feed  in  the  loft.  Cows  do  not  like 
moldy  hay.  Farmers  do  not  want  the 
rot  and  deterioration  that  is  likely 
to  occur  in  rafters  and  roofing. 

How  Exhaust  Fans  Operate 

To  eliminate  the  moisture  problem, 
it  is  necessary  to  install  exhaust  fans 
to  move  the  warm  stale  air  out  of  the 
stable.  This  air  must  be  replaced  with 
fresh,  cool  and  dry  air;  hence,  prop¬ 
erly  placed  air  intakes  are  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  fans.  Some  apparently  ade¬ 
quate  fan  systems  fail  to  work  prop¬ 
erly  because  of  improper  air  intakes. 

In  selecting  a  fan  or  fans,  it  is 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  60  to  120  cubic  feet  of  stale  air 
a  minute  for  each  1,000  pounds  of 
animal  weight  in  the  stable.  Since 
moisture  is  given  off  continuously, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  have  one  fan 
operating  continuously  during  the 
ventilating  period.  With  small  herds, 
a  one-fan  system  may  work  very  well. 
With  larger  herds,  better  results  will 
come  from  the  use  of  two  fans.  One 
fan  operates  continuously  and  the 
other  is  controlled  by  a  thermostat 
to  start  when  barn  temperatures  ex¬ 
ceed  a  set  level,  usually  around  50 
degrees  F.  When  the  desired  temper¬ 
ature  level  is  regained,  this  fan  au¬ 
tomatically  shuts  off. 

Location  of  fans  and  intakes  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  success  of  any  sys¬ 
tem.  When  fans  are  placed  in  the 
wall,  they  should  be  put  in  the  tight¬ 
est  wall,  preferably  on  the  stable  side 
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It's  the  MIGHTY  MITE 
of  chain  saws! 

the  newHoM [ELITE 

MODEL  17  /2l  CHAIN  SAW 


fife 


22 


pounds 


*ActuaI  Dynamometer  Rated  Horsepower 


A  real  lightweight  saw  with  amazing  power 


an  its  incn  tree  in  18  seconds 
•  •  •  cuts  trees  4  feet  or  more  in 
diameter  .  .  .  and  it  weighs  only  22 
pounds  complete.  No  other  saw  so 
light  and  so  easy  to  handle  gives 
you  so  much  productive,  depend¬ 
able  power.  Try  it  on  any  wood¬ 
cutting  operation  .  .  .  cutting  tim¬ 
ber,  pulpwood,  cordwood,  fence 
posts,  hedgerows,  orchards  .  .  . 
you’ll  agree  that  here  is  the  saw 
for  you. 


An  all  purpose,  all  angle  saw. 
Does  notching,  felling,  limb¬ 
ing,  bucking,  boring  and  un¬ 
dercutting.  Operates  in  any 
position  . .  .  even  upside 
down. 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 
Port  Chester,  New  York 


The  elettric  f enter  with  •  •  • 


Always  tests  OK! 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
» •  •  at  Hardware 
or  Implement  Stores! 

It  bumps  ’em  back* 

It’s  the  one  fencer  correctly  pow¬ 
ered  to  give  just  the  right  "bump" 
to  train  your  livestock  to  respect 
the  fence!  You  get  really  efficient 
electric  fencing  to  save  you  time 
ond  money  in  controlling  livestock. 

Weeds  won’t  short  it! 

See  the  exclusive  Fence-O-Matic* 
chopper  feature  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  "WEED  CHOPPER"  electric 
fencer.  It  kills  weeds  that  often 
short  electric  fences. 

* Trademark 

•  LONG  RANGE 

•  FENCE-O-MATIC*  CHOPPER 

•  NO  RADIO  INTERFERENCE 

•  USES  HI-LINE  POWER 

•  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 

Alto  battery  ond  combination  models 

HOLDS  AND  CONTROLS 
CATTLE,  SHUP,  HOGS, 
GOATS,  MINES,  HORSES 


Sold  and  serviced  by  over  J  0,000  dealers 


The  sure 


STOP 


Is  the  soil  bone-dry?  Then  for  efficient 
electric  fencing  you  need  an  Interna¬ 
tional  "WEED  CHOPPER”  electric 
fencer.  It  won’t  lose  power  to  dry  ground 
— always  delivers  a  full  punch  over  the 
entire  fence.  The  choice  of  over  150,000 
farmers  for  pasture  rotation,  feed  lots, 
cattle  lanes,  or  adding  an  electric  wire  to, 
or  alongside,  other  fence. 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY  RNY-954 

Leigh  McMahon,  Mgr.  US  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  l.N.Y. 

Send  me  free  information  on  how  to  build 
an  Electric  Fence.  Also  catalog  of  fencers. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  OR  R.F.D.. 


TOWN. 


COUNTY. 
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HERMES  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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Modernize  your  living  with 
“AUTOMATIC  WATER" 


SELF-PRIMING 

JET  WATER 
SYSTEMS 


JACUZZI  DEEPRIME  JET 

—World’s  only  self-priming  jet 
water  system  for  deep  wells — 
even  to  300  feet.  No  moving 
parts  below  ground.  No  con¬ 
trol  valve,  frost- proofing  or 
lubrication  needed. 

JACUZZI  MULTI-PRIME 

—for  shallow  wells.  Delivers 
up  to  35%  more  pressure 
and  20%  more  water  than 
all  similarly  rated  pumps. 

Completely  self-priming. 

JACUZZI  AQUAMAT 

—  low  cost  automatic  jet 
water  system  for  either 
shallow  or  deep  wells.  De¬ 
livers  up  to  500  gals,  per 
hour.  Self-priming.  Re¬ 
quires  no  control  valve. 

Get  the  facts!  Before  you 

buy  any  new  pump,  read  these  fact- 
piled  bulletins. 


CR^QSS 

FARM  ELEVATORS 


from  $119.50 

F.O.B.  BLUFFTON 
V  INDIANA 


SINGLE  CHAIN 
TYPES 

16'  TO  42' 
LENGTHS 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


By  Makers  Of 
Dependable  Farm  EquipmentSince  1898 


MFG’D  BY 

Red  Cross  Manufacturing  Corp. 
BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 

Originator  and  World  Leader  in  Jet  Pumps 
36  Collier  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  bulletins  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer.  Depth  to  water  level  at  my  place 
is _ feet. 


Name. 


Address- 


BE  CHOOSEY  .  .  .  BUY  JACUZZI 


■ -  CIDER  BARRELS  - 

WHISKEY  BARRELS — *0  or  50  Gallon,  White  Oak 
charred,  fresh  emptied  $3.50  each;  2  for  $6.50;  5  for 
$15.  Shipped  freight,  you  pay  the  freight.  Shipped  now 
or  when  you  wish.  Special  prices  on  guantities.  Write 
today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Stephen 
J.  Reynolds  Distillery,  South  Norwalk  Conn 


Lowest  Cost  Digger 


Save  up  fo  $  J 00.00 
Cut  Fencing  Cost 

New.  one  man  super  digger  digs  quick, 
clean  holes  in  any  soil  Fits  all  •hy¬ 
draulic  lift  tractors.  Timken  Bear¬ 
ings.  Hardened  steel  gears,  heavy  duty 
universal,  44"  auger  in  6"  9"  12",  18" 
or  24"  replaceable  tool  steel  cutting 
blades,  oversize  steel  frame. 


\£%r£F0* 

Zjtotr/ 


— Power 

NEWTON,  IOWA 


SAVE  30%  m  ROTARY 

,  HMllS  •  MULCHES  1  Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
I  ac  FOOTS  cenebbyob  I  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor, 
plows  SHOW  •  SPBAfSI  Reverse  &  fu||  differential  for  easy 
CUTS  WOOD  •  SCYTHES!  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
roues  •  SUEBY  |  taka-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co. 

-  NEW  BRUNSWICK,.  N.  J. 


DEPT.  F 


Culling  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  * 
use.  Save  your  back  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

$295 


When  you  write  advertisers  me, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you ’ 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ‘ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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away  from'  prevailing  winds.  Fans 
should  never  be  placed  near  an  out¬ 
side  door  Install  both  fans  of  a  two- 
fan  system  together  so  that  air  move¬ 
ment  will  always  be  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

In  some  successful  systems  the  ex¬ 
haust  fans  are  placed  in  or  near  the 
ceiling.  Many  systems  are  built  with 
ducts  so  that  the  exhausted  air  is 
drawn  from  the  cooler  areas  near  the 
floor.  On  warmer  days  these  can  be 


are  hard  to  control.  Some  operators 
want  to  locate  exhaust  fans  in  these 
areas  in  order  to  draw  warmer  air 
to  them.  This  may  result  in  consid¬ 
erable  moisture  condensation  on  walls 
and  cause  undesirable  dampness. 
Such  areas  may  be  best  handled  by 
insulation  of  walls  and  direction  01 
fresh  air  flow  to  help  keep  them  dry. 
To  obtain  the  most  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fresh  air,  fans  and  intakes 
will  sweep  the  entire  area  of  the 


Ashley  Studio,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

To  produce  to  their  best  ability  and  remain  healthy,  it  is  essential  for  dairy 
cows  to  receive  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air,  without  ex¬ 
posure  to  drafts.  This  modern  dairy,  operated  by  Stafford  Johnson,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  provides  a  high  producing  Holstein  herd  with  excellent  air 
conditions.  On  the  left  wall  there  are  two  cabinet  type  air  eliminators  and 

five  intake  units. 


adjusted  to  take  the  air  out  at  ceiling 
level  if  desired.  Usually  temperature 
control  is  more  uniform  in  barns 
where  air  intakes  are  near  ceiling 
level  and  stale  air  is  exhausted  from 
near  floor  level.  Air  admitted  near 
the  ceiling  mixes  at  once  with  the 
warmest  air  in  the  room.  The  mixture 
is  cooler  than  the  rest  of  the  stable 
air  so  tends  to  move  to  the  floor  and 
toward  the  exhaust  outlets. 

Function  of  Air  Intakes 

The  fresh  air  supply  should  be 
brought  in  from  several  well-distrib¬ 
uted  intakes  with  the  nearest  intake 
at  least  10  feet  away  from  the  outlet 
fan.  Many  efficient  systems  bring  the 
air  in  from  the  mow  area  where  it 
is  somewhat  tempered.  A  series  of 
holes  or  a  slot  in  the  mow  floor  close 
to  the  wall  all  around  the  barn  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  source  of  fresh  air. 
Where  box-type  intakes  are  used,  it 
is  well  to  provide  some  adjustment 
of  the  volume  of  air  that  can  be 
introduced. 

Many  barns  have  cold  areas  that 


stable  as  it  moves  to  the  exhaust 
fans,  leaving  no  dead  air  space.  If 
this  is  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
the  ventilating  system  will  keep  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  barn  comfortable  for 
the  cows  and  for  the  caretakers,  too. 

Controls  are  important,  too,  espe¬ 
cially  on  two-fan  installations.  To 
date,  temperature  control  is  most 
widely  and  successfully  used.  This  is 
because  thermostats  are  more  reliable 
than  humidistats.  There  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  humidity  controls 
might  work  very  well  in  Darns  under 
some  conditions. 

Year-round  ventilation  with  a  large 
fan  carefully  controlled  for  all  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  possibility,  according  to 
some  manufacturers.  Such  a  system 
would  move  enough  air  for  complete 
Winter  ventilation  and  greater  vol¬ 
umes  for  Summer  cooling.  The  fu¬ 
ture  may  see  more  attention  given 
toward  cooling  barns  in  Summer  to 
maintain  milk  flow  in  the  hot  spells 
which  often  curtail  milk  production 
even  in  the  Northeast. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Uses  for  Glass  Block  —  Constant 
need  for  modern  ideas  in  farm  build¬ 
ing  construction  is  being  stressed  by 
leading  rural  planners.  Farm  build¬ 
ings  must  be  functional  and  built 
with  modern  materials  serving  a 
definite  utilitarian  purpose.  Among 
these  materials  is  glass  block  which 
is  finding  increased  usage  as  a  win¬ 
dow  material  in  all  types  of  rural 
buildings.  Glass  block  windows  never 
frost  up  in  Winter  or  attract  mois¬ 
ture  where  humidity  is  high — a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  in  milk  houses. 
Glass  block  is  impervious  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  attack  ordinary  window 
sash,  requires  little  maintenance  and 
is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

To  assist  farmers  in  planning 
!  modern  barns  and  milk  houses,  Kim¬ 
ble  Glass  Co.,  subsidiary  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.,  is  offering  a  set  of 
four  building  plans  showing  how 
glass  block  can  be  used  in  either 
small  or  large  farm  buildings.  Eleva¬ 
tions  and  typical  floor  plan  layouts 
are  included  in  the  complete  con¬ 
struction  details.  These  plans  are 
available  without  cost  from  Kimble 
Glass  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1035,  Toledo 
1,  Ohio. 


Tillage  Tools  —  An  authority  on 
soil  conditions,  Mr.  Earthworm,  re¬ 
counts  many  facts  about  “Inside 


Your  Fields”  in  a  new  cartoon-style 
booklet  issued  by  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  This  booklet  is  available 
in  Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese. 
In  eight  pages  and  two  colors,  the 
booklet  points  out  that  an  acre  of 
corn  yielding  100  bushels  uses  more 
than  a  half  million  U.  S.  gallons  of 
water  during  its  growing  season. 
Why  this  is  so  is  the  story  told  by 
Mr.  Earthworm  to  Mr.  Cornstalk  — - 
and  to  farmers  who  want  to  know, 
also.  How  to  implement  this  and 
how  to  prevent  vicious  hard  pan  is 
further  explained  through  the  use  of 
Caterpillar  deep  tillage  tools.  Copies 
of  this  helpful  booklet  (Form  No. 
DE  417)  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  your  local  dealer  or  by  writing 
to  Caterpillar. Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill- 


Grassland  Farming  —  Getting  full 
value  from  farm  land  is  the  topic  of 
a  new  eight-page  booklet  titled 
“Brighter  Futures  for  Grassland 
Farmers”  published  by  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Co.  This  new  booklet 
contains  over  a  dozen  pictures  of 
track-type  tractors  and  irrigation 
equipment  on  farms  in  various 
States.  Included  are  action  photo¬ 
graphs  of  land  clearing,  irrigation, 
deep  tillage,  harvesting,  and  several 
other  farming  operations  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  farmers  who  are  using 
track-type  farm  tractors. 

“Brighter  Futures  for  Grassland 
Farmers”  (Form  No.  31045)  is  avail¬ 
able  free  from  Caterpillar  dealers  or 
by  writing  to  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill. 
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Concrete 


One  look  will  tell  you — the  Craine 
Concrete  “Vibra-Therm”  Stave  gives 
you  advantages  you  can’t  buy  in  any 
other  concrete  silo!  See  that  extra 
thickness  —  a  full  2%"  thick  —  with 
5  dead  air  cells  in  every  stave  for 
extra  insulation.  See  the  super¬ 
smooth,  dense  concrete  —  with  a 
hard,  non-porous  finish  that  resists 
acid  attack.  The  Vibra-Therm  stave 
is  produced  by  a  special  process 
which  vibrates  each  stave  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cast  —  assuring  a  uni¬ 
form,  dense  concrete  with  no  “weak 
spots.”  The  Craine  Vibra-Therm 
stave  is  2}  o  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  concrete  staves! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  .  . 

See  why  the  CRAINE  is  vour  best 
concrete  buy!  Write  for  full  details 
on  the  Craine  Concrete  —  and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.,  914  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


Champ  Rests  oil  Laurels 
.  .  .  Rines  on  Red  Rose 

Boxer  champion  Sheffield’s  Gadget 
just  added  first  place  in  the  American 
Boxer  Club's  Obedience  Trail  to  his 
collection  of  awards.  Owner-trainer 
T.  E.  Devine  makes  sure  the  2  year-old 
champ  gets  plenty  of  Red  Rose  Dog  & 
Buppy  Food  too. 

Bed  Rose  Dog  Food  is  a  balanced 
diet  for  every  dog.  All  the  essential 
nutrients  your  dog  needs  for  sound 
growth  and  vigor  are  blended  into 
one  tasty,  easy-to-feed  ration. 

Eeepyour  dogs  in  ''champion” shape 
Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food 
h°m  your  Red  Rose  Dealer  today!  Red 
Bose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food  is  another 
eu  Rose  Feed  made  and  guaranteed  by 
"hn  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Distribu¬ 
tes  from  Maine  to  Florida;  Ohio  to 
ffie  Atlantic. 


Successful  in  breeding  for  more 
eggs,  poultrymen  should  now 

Breed  for  Better  Eggs 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 
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Egg  quality  was  the  subject  of  in¬ 
tensive  study  last  Spring  in  the 
Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying  Test 
at  Flemington,  New  Jersey.  To  get 
an  accurate  picture  of  interior  and 
exterior  quality,  three  eggs  were  ex¬ 
amined  from  every  bird  in  the  test. 
In  all,  1,572  eggs  were  measured  for 
egg  shape,  firmness  of  albumen,  pres¬ 
ence  of  blood  or  meat  spots,  and  for 
strength  of  shell. 

As  was  expected  before  the  test 
began,  there  was  a  wide  variation  in 
quality.  In  egg  shape,  only  55  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  were  what  could  be 
called  normal.  Most  of  the  eggs  were 
too  Nong  and  narrow;  a  relatively 
small  number  were  the  opposite, 
short  and  round.  Egg  shape  is  an  in¬ 
herited  characteristic  so  it  appears 
that  poultry  breeders  have  neglected 
it  to  some  extent  in  their  selective 
breeding  programs.  It  is  undesirable 
to  have  eggs  long  and  pointed;  they 
break  very  easily  in  shipment. 

As  for  firmness  of  albumen — the 
best  measure  of  interior  quality — 
over  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  graded 
out  as  AA.  This  was  anticipated  be¬ 
cause  the  eggs  were  only  24  hours 
old  when  they  were  examined,  and 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  age  of  eggs  and  firmness  of 
their  albumen.  An  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  about  this  part  of  the  study  is 
“why  did  some  30  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  grade  lower  than  AA?.”  These 
eggs,  when  they  finally  reach  the 
market,  grade  B  or  less.  About  half 
the  eggs  that  did  grade  AA  were 
really  low  AA;  these  presumably 
would  rate  a  low  A  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  market. 

A  Bird  Is  Persistent  in  Egg  Quality 

Initial  egg  quality,  as  measured  by 
firmness  of  the  albumen,  is  another 
inherited  characteristic  that  has 
been  neglected  by  poultry  breeders. 
Those  interested  in  improving  poul¬ 
try  may  balk  at  the  work  involved 
in  studying  it,  though.  A  sample  of 
eggs  from  each  potential  breeder 
hen  must  be  broken  and  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  noted;  an  observation 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  made  in  the 
normal  candling  process.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  quality  of  eggs  produced  by 
a  particular  bird  is  highly  uniform; 
examining  only  a  relatively  few  eggs 
at  a  given  time  enables  a  poultry- 
man  to  locate  good  breeding  stock. 
The  examination  should  be  made  in 
the  summer  months  when  egg  quali¬ 
ty  is  lowest.  Young  pullets  just  com¬ 
ing  into  production,  or  in  the  early 
part  of  their  first  Winter,  are  likely 
to  rank  high  on  interior  quality  of 
eggs.. 

This  again  gets  into  complications 
for  the  breeder;  many  today  are 
breeding  from  young  pullets.  This 
means  the  poultry  breeder  would 
use  birds  before  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  prove  their  potential  egg 
quality.  The  pedigree  breeder  would 
not  lose  too  much  in  this  respect, 
however;  he  could  breed  from  the 
pullets  in  the  Spring  and,  from  his 
records,  discard  pedigreed  chicks 
that  came  from  birds  failing  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  highest  quality  eggs  the 
following  Summer.  They  could,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  be  valuable  chicks  for  com¬ 
mercial  egg  production  purposes. 

Studies  on  egg  breakage  are  now 
being  made  in  some  States  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Plan;  this  indicates  the 
importance  of  egg  quality  to  the  co- 
operators  in  the  Plan. 

Blood  Spots  Not  Numerous;  Shells 
Need  Improvement 

To  get  back  to  our  study,  meat 
and  blood  spots  were  not  frequent 


in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  78  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  were  free  of  blood  spots; 
only  four  per  cent  showed  spots 
over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  (This  is  a  measurement 
that  places  an  egg  in  the  unsaleable 
category). 

Egg  shell  thickness  showed  more 
variation  than  any  other  single  trait. 
Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  eggs 
had  shells  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  normal  shipment;  the  other 
third  did  not  take  much  handling  be¬ 
fore  cracking.  Because  this  obser¬ 
vation  was  made  in  the  Spring,  when 
egg  shells  are  usually  the  strongest, 
the  chances  are  that,  over  a  period 
of  a  year,  egg  shell  thickness  is 
very  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
Since  this  was  a  sample  of  all  eggs 
that  appear  on  the  market,  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  shell  thickness 
can  be  taken  as  a  desirable  goal  in 
poultry  breeding  pi~ograms. 

The  object  of  the  egg  quality  test, 
which  was  jointly  sponsore3  by  the 
American  Stoxes  Company  and  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  Market  Egg  Quality  of  the 
Associated  Poultry  and  Egg  Indus¬ 
tries,  was  to  make  a  cai'eful  study  of 
the  birds  in  the  test.  A  prize  is  to 
be  awarded  the  breeder  whose  entry 
ranks  highest  in  production  and  in 
egg  quality.  A  second  test  will  be 
made  in  late  August  to  see  if  the 
high  quality  indicated  by  some  of 
the  pens  in  the  spring  test  will  be 
canned  on  into  Summer.  The  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  the  test  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  Drs.  Brant  and  Otte  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  earlier  egg  breakage  trials  at  the 
laying  tests.  The  Hunterdon  County 
program  —  the  “Egg  I.  Q.  Test”  —  is 
the  fii'st  egg  quality  pr-ogram  to  be 
sponsored  by  an  outside,  non¬ 
public  agency.  The  aim  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  definite  standards  to  guide  poul- 
tryrnen  in  their  bi'eeding  work. 

Breeding  for  egg  pi'oduction  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  25 
years.  The  aim  of  the  future  for 
poultry  breeders  should  be  to  hold 
these  production  gains  and  to  im¬ 
prove  quality  of  eggs  at  the  same 
time.  Quality  must  accompany  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  success  of  the  poultry 
business. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultiy  Production, 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  Yoi’k 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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“C’mon  —  let’s  bury  the  hatchet !” 


FACE  THE  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  SUN! 

Y’know  every  now  _ 

and  then,  I  bump  into  a  chap  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  wringing 
his  hands  and  howling  at  the  moon. 
He’s  got  a  theme  song  like,  “Woe 
is  Me.” 

A  guy  like  that  can  sour  a  whole 
county,  like  one  flat  wheel  jolts  a 
wagon.  Me,  I’ve  got  just  one  thing 
to  say.  “He  who  faces  the  sun  will 
never  see  the  shadow.” 

I  don’t  know  how  the  past  years 
have  treated  you  .  .  .  but  there’s 
one  thing  I’m  pretty  sure  of  and 
that’s  that  one  life  has  just  about 
the  same  amount  of  misery  and  the 
same  amount  of  joys  as  any  other 
life.  What  makes  the  difference  is 
whether  you  study  the  miseries  or 
concentrate  on  the  joys. 

You’ll  always  have  troubles  nip¬ 
ping  at  your  heels.  Shaky  prices. 
Trouble  with  taxes  or  the  bank 
balance.  Family  troubles  and  sick¬ 
ness.  And  to  top  it  off  there’s  always 
the  “friend”  who  sings  the  song  of 
woe  to  you  .  .  .  little  big-shots 
who’re  tiying  to  make  hay  by  holler¬ 
ing  the  farmer’s  got  two  sti’ikes 
against  him.  I  say  goodbve  and  good 
riddance  to  that  kind  of  “wet  blanket 
stuff.  If  farming  was  a  pushover, 
what  satisfaction  would  a  man  get 
out  of  it? 

Just  as  we’ve  licked  problems  in 
the  past,  so  we’ll  do  it  again.  You’re 
a  man  and  a  farmer  .  .  .  and  there’s 
satisfaction  aplenty  Turn  away 
from  the  shadows  .  .  .  it’s  a  FINE 
September  sun! 


BIG  NEWS 

ATTENTION  ALL  CHICKENS 

Here’s  the  first  announcement  of 
a  brand  new  Watkins  feed  supple¬ 
ment  that’ll  help  fill  the  whole  flock 
full  of  “Vim  and  vigor.” 

Watkins  Dealers  all  over  the 
country  have  been  sweating  this  one 
out  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  boys 
in  the  Watkins  Research  Labs  and 
Experimental  Farms  have  been 
working  on  it  a  long  time  Finally, 
a  few  days  ago,  they  showed  it  to 
me  .  .  .  the  NEW  Watkins  Min- 
Vite  for  Poultry.  And  they  showed 
me  the  Production  figures  from  the 
farms  that  were  testing  it. 

Those  test  farms  are  run  just  like 
your  own  place  and  test  birds  are 
managed  just  like  they  are  on  the 
average  farm. 

Folks,  THIS  one  is  really  some¬ 
thing  to  cackle  about! 

Tell  you  how  it  came  about.  A 
few  years  back  Watkins  introduced 
Min-Vite  for  Swine.  This  is  a  com¬ 
bination  vitamin  -  mineral  -  antibiotic 
feed  supplement,  all  in  one  bag,  that 
made  it  especially  easy  for  profit- 
minded  hog  raisers  to  mix  their  own 
rations.  Min-Vite  for  Swine  was  such 
a  success  that  everybody  hollered 
for  a  Min-Vite  for  Poultry  .  .  .  and 
finally  it’s  here! 

The  new  Watkins  Min-Vite  for 
Poultry  has  everything  you  need,  all 
in  one  bag,  ready  to  mix  with  grown 
grains  for  better  poultry  profits: 
Terramycin,  Methionine,  Choline, 
Penicillin,  Vitamin  A,  D  and  B-12, 
Riboflavin,  Niacin,  Iron,  Manganese, 
Phosphorus,  Calcium,  Copper,  Iodine, 
Zinc  and  Salt  .  .  .  wonder  if  I’ve 
forgotten  any.  Anyway,  it’s  ONE 
WHALE  OF  A  PRODUCT.  Whether 
your  flock  is  big  or  small,  if  you 
want  to  make  money  on  poultry  this 
year  I  hope  you’ll  ask  your  Watkins 
Man  about  Min-Vite  for  Poultry 


The  i.  R.  Watkins  Co. 


Newark,  N.  i. 


571" 


Save  on  chainsaws 


Lightweight— One  Man 

TIMBERHOG  V  ” 

ffu0*t  ««««  SAWS 


BUY  DIRECT 

*  from  1  8  - $1  60,00 

MANUFACTURER  22" — $165,00 

5  H.  P.  Two  Man  Models  available  in 
24"  —  30"  —  35"  Sires 


Send  Check  or 
Money  Order 
Payable  to: 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP. 

677  CAMBRIDGE  ST.' 
WORCESTER  4,  MASS. 


THE  GENUINE  CROSS 
Electric  Powered 
GRIND-STONES 

Quick  .  .  .  Convenient 
Fast  Cutting  .  . . 

Portable 

Uniform  Speed  — 

Will  not  stall  on 
heaviest  work  — 

Safe  —  will  not 
draw  temper. 

Dependable 

Power  Driven 
Simple  •  Quick 
Positive 
Troubleproof 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  INC. 

*20  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


FOR  CHICKS  YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON 

Buy  Marshall's 

We  only  sell  one  grade  ot  chicks — the  best.  They  do 
the  job  you  buy  them  for,  have  good  repeatability 
and  make  rapid  gains. 

Marshall’s  Offer — 

For  Egg  Production 

•  WHITE  LEGHORN  —  Babcock -Strain 

•  R.  I.  REDS  —  heavy  egg  producers 

•  RED  ROCKS  —  for  egg  and  meat 

For  Meat  Production 

•  NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES  —  Marshall’s  meat  type 
Hampshires 

•  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Arbor  Acres  Strain 

Post  card  brings  free  catalog  and  Marshall’s  Modern 
Message.  Summer  prices  now  in  effect. 

WRITE,  WIRE,  OR  CALL 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  50,  PHONE  9082,  ITHACA,  N,  Y. 


Maftern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Vear  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Reds, 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  21*4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

i  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRING*.  PA. 


PINE  TREE  PULLETS 

Production  bred  White  Leghorns.  3'/2  to  5  months 
old,  range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  large  type 
select  pullets  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 
LOW  PRICES,  guaranteed  delivery,  5,000  ready. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 

BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW _ 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191.  INGOMAR.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS,  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  -9, 
28c  each;  30  or  more.  25c  each.  Order  from  ad, 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delawar® 

WHITE  &  COLORED  HOMER  PIGEONS;  WH. 
CH  INA  G  EESE  :  MALLARD-ROU  EN  DUCKS.  W.H. 
CALLS  0.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y 


gj  |l  3  i  ETC  Ready-to  lay  Harco  R.  t.  Reds  and 
rULLL  I  «)  Sex-links,  Hubbard’s  N.  Hamps. 
Quantities  Del.  LOVELL  GORDON.  .  f  ultonville.  N.Y. 


TOULOUSE  GEESE 


BREFDERS  AND  STARTED  GOSLINGS 
SCHINDLER  GOOSE  RANCH.  WALLKILL.  N.  Y. 

Stock  Your  Ponds.  Large  Mouth  Bass.  Blue  Gills.  & 
Catfish  ZETTS  FISH  HATCHERY,  Drifting,  Pa, 


CJKUSEJ  hive  Poultry.  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
StSllT  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188S 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  IN®. 

Dept.  20.  Liva  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  FLY 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  SOth  St..  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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Chicken 

Unlike  the  dairy  business  or  some 
other  type  of  farming,  the  poultry 
raiser  can  go  either  in  or  out  of 
business  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  do  not  keep  hens  for  their  en¬ 
tire  livelihood.  When  conditions  get 
a  little  tough,  they  just  drop  out. 
Maybe  this  is  better  for  the  poultry 
business  as  a  whole,  as  it  helps  some 
to  keep  down  overproduction. 

When  we  first  came  to  the  farm 
years  ago,  I  remembered  a  farm 
woman  telling  me  that  everytime 
she  got  ready  to  buy  something  for 
the  house,  they  had  to  have  a  new 
cow  or  a  piece  of  farm  machinery. 
Starting  farming  during  the  de¬ 
pression  years  was  not  easy,  but  I 
determined  I  would  work  a  little 
harder  and  have  some  “chicken 
money”  that  could  buy  something 
besides  a  new  cow.  During  all  these 
years  there  has  not  been  a  time 
when  I  was  an  “inner-outer.”  I  stuck 
by  my  little  business,  and  it  has 
really  paid  off.  There  never  has 
been  a  year  that  has  not  balanced 
up  on  the  right  side  of  the  book  for 
me;  some  are  better  than  others,  of 
course. 

When  we  came  here,  I  knew  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  about  raising  chick¬ 
ens.  My  one  and  only  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  chickens  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  a  few  in  a  box  with  an 
ordinary  lamp  bulb.  So  many  died 
that  even  the  smell  of  chicken  made 
me  sick  for  awhile.  But  when  we 
came  here,  we  were  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  Farm  Bureau  agent  Harry 
Morse  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  who  sent 
out  many  letters  about  the  poultry 
business.  I  read  all  of  them  religi¬ 
ously.  Being  close  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  was  also  a  great  help. 

It  is  important  to  learn  to  take 
advice.  We  have  had.  good  friends 
who  have  been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  many  years,  and  they  have  come 
to  our  rescue  many  times  during 
some  difficulty.  I  knew  of  a  man 
going  into  bankruptcy  because  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  advice. 

During  these  days  when  the  feed 
and  egg  ratio  are  so  close  together, 
it  behooves  the  poultryman  to  learn 
all  that  he  can,  by  reading,  going  to 
poultry  meetings,  demonstrations, 
etc.  Sometimes  we  slip  up  on  things 
we  already  haVe  learned.  I  know  that 


Chatter 

rats  can  destroy  a  lot  of  feed  but, 
because  our  raft  of  cats  has  been 
doing  a  very  good  job  of  keeping 
down  the  rat  population,  I  have  per¬ 
haps  shirked  in  my  duty  of  helping 
them  out.  Now,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  evidence  of  rats  around.  Recent¬ 
ly  a  bag  of  feed  which  had  not  been 
dumped  had  been  gnawed,  and  I  am 
sure  a  hen  was  chewed  on  the  neck 
by  one.  I  had  heard  a  big  commotion 
in  the  henhouse  during  the  night.  I 
immediately  bought  some  Warfarin 
pellets  which  were  already  prepared. 
But  I  do  not  think  I  am  having  as 
good  luck  with  these  as  when  I  mix 
it  up  myself.  In  the  past,  I  have 
mixed  Warfarin  with  cornmeal,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  some  grease.  The  rats 
seem  to  like  it,  and  that  surely 
pleases  me. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  pullets 
out  on  range  coming  along  well.  This 
is  sometimes  hard  to  do  when  you 
have  to  depend  on  hired  help  that  is 
not  interested.  I  gave  one  boy  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  as  to  how  much 
mash  to  put  in  each  tray  for  the 
pullets,  and  then  showed  him  how 
to  do  it.  Later,  I  found  out  he  was 
giving  them  two  dippers  full  of  mash 
when  I  had  told  him  a  pailful.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  had  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
or  he  didn’t  give  them  water  enough. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  not 
had  to  doctor  young  chickens  for 
coccidiosis.  I  am  especially  pleased 
about  this.  I  cannot  figure  out  just 


why  this  was,  only  that  the  peat  moss 
which  I  used  for  brooding  the  chick¬ 
ens  stayed  exceptionally  dry.  I  like 
to  use  peat  moss  first  because  it  does 
not  mat  down  and  is  easier  to  keep 
stirred  up.  Then,  I  put  it  around  my 
tea  roses  for  a  mulch  and  it  serves 
a  double  purpose. 

This  is  also  the  first  Summer  since 
I  have  raised  chickens  that  the  egg 
check  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
bill.  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  this. 
And  it  is  not  because  the  hens  are 
not  doing  as  well  as  usual,  either. 
For  several  weeks  I  have  been  be¬ 
hind  and  may  not  get  caught  up 
until  the  pullets  begin  to  lay  unless 
the  price  of  eggs  goes  up  or  the  price 
of  feed  comes  down.  But  I  am  optim¬ 
istic  enough  to  believe  that  con¬ 
ditions  will  get  better.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  it  has  been  the  person 
who  stayed  in  the  poultry  business, 
instead  of  jumping  in  and  out,  that 
has  made  the  money. 

Of  course,  it  takes  some  effort, 
thought  and  patience.  I  have  seen 
two  men  fail  as  poultrymen  because 
they  thought  they  did  not  have  to 
work  at  the  business.  They  made 
things  so  easy  that  they  worked 
themselves  right  out  of  a  job.  The 
chickens  got  up  in  the  morning,  so 
why  should  they?  And  they  stayed  in 
bed.  I  heard  one  poultryman  who 
had  his  work  very  well  systematized 
say:  “Push  button  methods  are  not 
everything.  The  hens  really  do  ex¬ 
pect  and  should  have  some  of  your 
attention.”  Leona  M.  Sherman  . 

New  York 


An  official  report  from  the  fourth  Random  Sample  Test  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
shows  that  in  the  final  results  of  this  year’s  test  the  entry  of  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  placed l  first  out  of  33  entries,  each  with  50  chicks 
started.  These  are  the  White  Leghorn  birds  that  finished  with  an  income 
over  feed  and  chick  cost,  per  chick  started,  of  $3,478. 


Smaller  Bags  for  Poultry  Feeding 


Efficient  feed  handling  and  thor- 
mgh  measures  for  disease  preven- 
ion  are  stressed  at  the  C.  Nelson 
lardy  &  Son  breeding  farm  and 
latchery,  Essex,  Mass.  Started  35 
'ears  ago,  the  Hardy  farm  now  has 
pace  and  equipment  for  8,600  lay- 
;rs,  incubator  capacity  for  85,000 
>ggs  and  can  conveniently  supply  up 
o  18,000  chicks  per  week. 

To  prevent  contamination,  the  feed 
s  purchased  in  carload  lots  and 
Irawn  in  trucks  directly  from  the 
ailroad  siding.  In  the  main  laying 
rouse  the  feed,  packaged  in  50-pound 
nultiwall  paper  sacks,  is  hoisted  to 
he  storage  room  on  the  third  floor, 
gravity  feed  bins  leading  to  the 
ower  floors  are  filled  here.  To  feed 
nrds  on  the  top  floor,  the  sacks  of 
bed  are  loaded  on  a  small  overhead 
conveyor  which  runs  directly  into 
he  pens. 

Mr.  Hardy  first  asked  for  feed  in 
his  type  of  package  after  he  had 
njured  his  back  and  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  lift  heavier  bags.  “But  now 
hat  I’ve  used  them,”  he  says,  “1 
vouldn’t  go  back  to  any  other  kind, 
rhey  empty  out  nicely  into  the  hop- 
>ers  and  we  have  found  we  can  un- 
oad  a  truckload  of  the  50-pour.d  size 
ust  as  fast  as  we  could  handle  the 
LOO-pound  hags.” 

The  feeding  practices  recommended 
iy  the  feed  manufacturer  are  fol¬ 


lowed.  For  the  first  two  days,  fine 
scratch  grain,  together  with  fine  gran¬ 
ite  grit,  is  placed  on  newspapers  for 
the  chicks.  Then  the  chicks  are  fed 
mash  only  with  fine  grit  sprinkled 
over  it,  starting  wtih  the  third  day 
and  continuing  to  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  At  that  time  the  birds  are 
moved  to  the  range.  There  they  are 


fed  pellets,  except  for  rainy  days 
when  scratch  grain  is  fed.  Grit  in 
progressively  larger  sizes  is  provided 
in  hoppers  throughout  the  growing 
season.  Birds  in  the  laying  house  re¬ 
ceive  both  mash  and  scratch  grain. 

In  addition  to  running  his  up-to- 
the-minute  farm.  Frank  Hardy  is 
president  of  the  Essex  County  Poul¬ 
try  Assn.,  and  president  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Approved  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn.  Boyce  Price 


Frank  1.  Hardy,  manager  of  C.  Nelson  Hardy  and  Son’s  breeding  farm  and 
hatchery  in  Essex,  Mass.,  buys  feed  in  50-pound  multi-wall  paper  sacks  jo 
easy  handling  in  feeding  the  Hardy  flock  of  superior  Rhode  Island 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKeR 


These  Long  Islanders  produce 
highest  quality  poultry  and 
eggs  at  the  farm;  then  they 

Sell  Them  at  Home 


Reinhart  Heil’s  farm  may  not  be 
big — only  13  acres — but  it  does  a 
thriving  business.  It  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Ridge  in  Suffok  County, 
Long  Island,  and  anyone  traveling  on 
the  Jericho  Turnpike  cannot  miss 
the  large  red  sign  directing  people 
to  it  for  quality  turkeys,  poultry  and 
eggs. 

Mr.  Heil  bought  the  farm  10  years 


The  range  at  Reinhart  Heirs  poultry 
farm  in  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  is  used  mostly 
for  exercise,  light  and  air.  The  birds 
have  adequate  water  available  at 
elevated  automatic  drinking  foun¬ 
tains 

ago  and  runs  it  with  his  nephew, 
Robert  Heil.  There  are  6,000  chick¬ 
ens  on  the  farm,  1.000  of  them  White 
Leghorn  layers.  The  rest  of  the 
chickens  are  R.  I.  or  N.  H.  Red 
broilers  which  are  raised  in  batches 
the  year  around.  Eggs  from  the  lay¬ 
ers  are  sold  at  the  farm;  advertise¬ 
ments  are  run  regularly  in  local 
newspapers.  The  Heils  kill,  draw  and 
store  the  poultry  in  the  dressing  and 
freezing  plant  on  the  farm.  They  try 
to  wholesale  as  little  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  as  possible. 

The  Leghorns  are  fed  a  ration  of 
mash,  scratch  grain  and  pellets.  As 
pullets,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  they 
are  placed  on  about  six  awes  of 
range  that  provide  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise,  light  and  air;  they  get  some 
green  grass  feed  too,  but  not  a  great 
amount  because  of  the  sandy  soil. 
Sickness  of  poultry  is  no  burden  to 
the  Heils;  there  is  little  of  it.  The 
layers  were  affected  by  a  mild  at¬ 
tack  of  blue  comb  in  the  Fall  of  1953, 
but  Megasul  in  their  drinking  water 
cured  them  of  it.  The  broilers  are 
given  sulfaquinoxaline  in  their  start¬ 
ing  and  growing  mashes  to  prevent 
coccidiosis.  No  specific  action  is 
taken  to  immunize  the  birds  from 
disease  by  vaccines.  If  a  real  active 
disease  epidemic  developed  in  the 
area,  “we  would  have  to  close  shop,” 
.Robert  Heil  says. 

The  Heils  have  2.200  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  and  200  Ne'braskan 


(a  white-feather,  light-skin  cross 
made  by  the  mating  of  Bronzes  with 
whites)  turkeys  for  the  regular  and 
holiday  trade.  The  turkeys  receive 
pellets  for  their  feed,  plus  buttermilk 
and  corn  for  final  finishing  prior  to 
marketing.  The  poults  are  started 
under  brooders,  then  grown  on  ele¬ 
vated  slat-floor  pens  until  they  are 
turned  out  to  a  wooded  range  for 
market  maturation.  This  Summer, 
the  Heils  received  65  cents  a  pound 
for  their  turkeys,  New  York  dressed. 
They  plan  to  erect  a  pole-type  shed 
for  the  turkey  flock  this  Fall;  this 
type  of  construction  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  West  and  would,  for 
the  Heils,  concentrate  labor  and  birds 
in  a  single  economical  and  efficient 
location. 

There  are  goats,  sheep,  pheasants, 
ducks  and  pigs  on  the  Heil  farm,  too. 
They  are  kept  chiefly  out  of  kindness 
for  the  children  of  customers  who 
come  to  the  farm  to  buy  poultry  and 
eggs.  The  pigs  provide,  besides,  a 
profitable  place  to  dispose  of  wet 
grains  that  the  chickens  leave  in  the 
feed  hoppers  after  heavy  rains. 

This  Summer  the  Heils’  poultry 
business  is  not  so  good.  “It  is  the 


These  five-month-old  White  Leghorn 
pidlets  were  just  beginning  to  lay 
eggs  on  the  Heil  farm.  They  had 
grown  well  and  were  in  excellent 
condition  for  housing  and  early- 
summer  '  lay. 

worst  we  have  seen  it”,  said  Robert 
Heil;  “money  does  not  seem  to  be 
around.  It  is  that  way  all  over  the 
Island.” 

The  Heils’  buildings  stand  some  200 
feet  back  of  Randall  Road;  running 
in  front  of  them  along  the  road  is  a 
large  sign  of  individual,  four-foot- 
high  metal  letters  painted  a  cream 
color.  They,  along  with  the  turnpike 
signs  that  direct  customers  to  the 
farm,  identify  it  as  Heil’s  Poultry 
Farm,  the  place  to  buy  “quality 
turkeys,  poultry  and  eggs.”  J.  n.  b. 


Robert  Heil  held  two  good-sized  Broad-Breasted  Bronze  turkeys  in  front 
of  the  slat-floor  pen  where  some  white  Nebraskans  were  getting  a  start. 
The  Bronzes  tvere  about  14  iveeks  old.  The  Nebraskans  were  almost  that 
°9e  but  had  not  grown  very  well.  Droppings  from  the  birds  go  down  onto 
. le  ground  from  this  and  the  other  pens  on  the  farm.  Later  the  manure 
w  Picked  up  and  sold  to  truck  farmers  near  HeiVs  Poultry  Farm  in  Ridge, 

Long  Island,  Neiv  York. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


It’s  egg  production  inheritance  that  largely  deter¬ 
mines  your  poultry  profits.  Fill  up  your  empty 
brooder  houses  with  early  Autumn  chicks,  and  see 
for  yourself  how  Hubbard’s  33  years  of  balanced 
breeding  help  you  make  money. 

Our  chicks  are  vigorous,  rapid  feathering  and  fast 
growing.  They  mature  early  and  uniformly  into 
excellent  layers  with  high  laying  house  livability. 

Whether  you  produce  eggs  for  market  or 
for  hatching,  get  Hubbard's  profit-bred, 
high-producing  New  Hampshires.  They 
cost  no  more,  but  give  you  more.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog.  Write  Dept.  12. 


CATALOG 


Test  Good  Breeding 

Buy  HUBBARD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Telephone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  pa. 


STARTED  PULLETS 


We  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  Pullets 
now  coining  into 
production  —  just 
right  for  those 
high  Fall  egg 
prices.  We  have 
them  in  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  and 
RED  ROCK  SEX 
LINKS  (black 
pullets)  and  all 
the  other  popu¬ 
lar  breeds,  ready 
for  Immediate 
delivery,  and  at 
prices  lower  than 
it  would  cost  you 
to  raise  them. 
Write,  wire  or 
phono  your  order 
today  before  we 
are  sold  out. 


STARTED  CAPONS 


'Now  is  the  time  to  buy  4  and  6  weeks  old  Capons 
for  the  coming  Easter  Season — the  highest  price 
market  In  the  year.  We  have  some  dandies,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  Write  us  today. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
RED  ROCK  SEX  LINKS  (black  pullets)— W  H  ITE 
ROCKS  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds,  right 
on  through  the  Fall  months.  In  fact,  we  hatch 
them  every  week  In  the  year.-  So,  no  matter 
when  you  want  Baby  Chicks,  you  can  always  get 
them  at  Sunnybrook. 


U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TOLMANSWHiTEROCKS 


AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  at  10  Weeks 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  0.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  for  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
LOOKS  ROUGH  TO  ME 

I  am  no  economist, 

I  have  no  crystal  ball, 
and  I  am  no  good  at 
predicting  the  future 
of  the  poultry  business. 

For  some  strange  rea¬ 
son,  a  lot  of  poultry- 
men  ask  me  what  I  think  is  going  to  happen, 
and  in  order  to  save  you  and  me  some  time,  I 
am  writing  my  thoughts  here. 

I  think  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  stay 
down  lower  than  last  year  for  the  remainder  of 
1954  and  through  much  of  the  Spring  of  1955. 
If  you  are  a  poor  poultryman  or  if  you  have 
quite  a  disease  problem,  now  would  be  a  good 
time  to  get  out  of  the  poultry  business,  and  stay 
out  permanently.  If  you  are  an  excellent  poul¬ 
tryman  and  always  seem  to  get  good  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  always  buy  good  chicks,  then 
I  would  say  that  you  should  always  stay  in,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

I  think  that  pullets  purchased  late  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months 
this  year  will  be  exceptionally  fine  money  mak¬ 
ers.  I  have  a  feeling  that  about  a  year  from 
now  the  price  of  eggs  is  going  to  be  very  good 
and  birds  hatched  rrow  will  be  laying  a  lot  of 
large  eggs  and  will  be  real  money  makers. 

I  realize  that  probably  it  is  cheating,  but  E 
think  that  you  and  I  should  tell  all  poor  poul- 
trymen  to  quit  the  business  and  then  you  and 
I  stay  in.  Sincerely  yours, 

'Tftcet'ice  (?.  ‘S&&C4C& 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCR0SS 

The  '’made-to-order'1' 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87%, 
production, 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  v 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS. 

(HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 
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STARTED  PUUETS 

12  to  16  Weeks  Old  Immediate  Delivery 

•  For  White  Eggs  ® 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  WENE-Ames  HYBRID  PULLETS 

•  For  Biown  Eggs  • 

Sex-Link  REDrock  Pullets  Silver  Columbian  Puilets 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 

WENS  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT.  J-3S  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

TELEPHONE  7-0123 
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Three  Great  Lines 

Sold  and  serviced  in  New  York 
bv  the  following  Dealers: 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Raymond  Bedard.  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Delp’s  Repair  Shop,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Revel  DeWitt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

John  A  Hirschfeld,  Amsterdam,  N.  ¥., 
R.  D.  1 

George  Johnston  &  Sons,  Voorheesville, 
N.  Y. 

Burpee’s  Garage,  Vergennes,  Vt,  R.  D.  1 
Jones  Tractor  Sales,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Hardy  A.  Merrill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Newport,  Vt. 

Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works,  ilion,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Coulter,  Inc.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

1S1  Delaware  St. 

Henry  C.  Morse  &  Son,  Prattville,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Bassett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ivers  J.  Knapp,  Whallonsburg,  N,  Y. 
Thomas  C.  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Winnie’s  Garage  &  Implement  Co., 

Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Hathaways  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.. 

Burlington,  Vt.  232  St.  Paul  St. 

Ralph  C.  Beck,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  2 

Hallsville  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5 

Charles  H,  Monroe,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Steele  &  Mitchell  Garage  &  Implement, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y..  R.  D.  2 
Provost's  Farm  Supply,  Stephentown, 

N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  Holden  &  Son,  Ticonderoga, 
N.  Y. 

Grantier  Hardware  &  Implement  Co., 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Swantom  Tractor  Sales,  Swanton,  Vt. 
Harold  E.  Marvin,  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Harvey  M.  Foster,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Holloway,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  F.  Taylor,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  I.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Avoca, 

N.  Y. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 
Edwin  R.  Winter,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Kiester’s  Farm  Machinery,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dunning  Ave. 

Morton  Garage,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

Collins  Farm  Supoly,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
Fairville  Garage,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
J.  Sturtz  Sales  &  Service,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

Win.  B.  Wendt  &  Sons,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Lyndonville, 
N.  Y. 

Leonard’s  Garage,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabie  Bros.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Miner  Farm  Equipment  Service,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N,  Y. 

Fillmore  Mill,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Victor,  N.  Y. 
Roy  C.  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
Joseph  Matuszek,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Harman  &  Almeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 
Chautauqua  Tractor  &  Implement  Service, 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Harold  &  Eunice  Saxton,  Cochocton,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  3 

Leon  Havens,  Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

Onondaga  Valley  Mills,  Syracuse,  N»  Y, 
207  Milburn  Drive 

J.  Robert  Allen,  Tyrone,  N,  Y.  Box  7 
Espenscheid  Farm  Lumber  &  Building 
Supply,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Maki,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Richard  P,  Kemp,  Dansville,  N.  Y„ 
R.  D.  3 

L.  D.  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2 

Philip  L.  Bailey.  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Mark  J,  Bavin,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dorr,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  C.  Karcher,  Akron,  N.  Y, 

Carney  Road 

Walter  J.  Bowen  &  Sons,  Lockport. 

N.  Y„  R.  D.  5 

Burt  L  Brown,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Lyons  Trading  Post,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Bose  Hill  Sales  &  Service,  Geneva, 

N.  Y„  R.  D.  3 

Bishop  &  Turk,  Pennellville.  N.  Y. 
Brown  &  Saunders,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
Coryn  Farm  Supplies,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  2 

Eichas  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Kalpin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

707  Wallace  St. 

Harry  Leon,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Bros.  Garage,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  6 

Paul  &  Wansor,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  121  W. 
Main  St. 

Socketts'  Farm  Service,  Darien  Center, 
N.  Y. 

Ray  Thilk  Sales  &  Service,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Road 


Visit  with  FRICK  at  the 

NewYorkState  Fair 

The  last  word  in  up-to-date,  dependable, 
efficient,  easy-to-handle,  equipment  to 
take  care  of  every  farm  and  sawmill  job. 
Inspect  this  machinery  first-hand,  learn 
how  it  can  best  serve  your,  needs,  and 
fit  your  budget. 

Visit  with  your,  friends  and  Frick 
Dealers  and  Representatives  at  Frick’s 
Booths  at  the  New  York  State  Fair, 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Here  is  a  racket  which  rural  folks 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for,  as  it 
is  operating  in  New  England  and  per¬ 
haps  New  York  right  now.  A  man 
drove  up  to  our  place  with  a  pump¬ 
ing  outfit  and  offered  to  check  the 
cesspool  or  septic  tank  without  obli¬ 
gation.  His  checkup  revealed  that  the 
cesspool  was  in  need  of  cleaning  — 
which  was  true.  We  asked  him  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  have  it  pumped 
out,  but  he  would  set  no  definite 
price.  Finally  he  said  he  estimated 
“the  tank  holds  500  gallons  and  I 
will  pump  it  out  for  $1.50  per  hun¬ 
dred.”  We  told  him  to  go  ahead  with 
it,  and  in  short  order  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  job.  He  then  presented 
a  bill  for  $60,  saying  that  he  had 
pumped  out  500  gallons  which  was 
equal  to  4,000  “pounds”  weight  and 
which  he  was  charging  for  at  $1.50 
per  hundred.  This  was  the  first  men¬ 
tion  he  had  made  of  “pounds.”  His 
earlier  talk  referred  to  gallons  in  the 
tank,  and  was  clearly  meant  to  be 
deceptive.  I  did  not  argue  with  him, 
but  gave  him  $10  and  told  him  he 
would  have  to  come  back  next  day 
for  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone 
I  notified  the  police  and  they  sent 
out  a  warning  on  him.  He  said  his 
name  was  Morris  Stanley  of  West 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  hut  the  authorities 
did  not  find  him  a  resident  there.  He 
drove  a  1954  black  and  white 
Chevrolet  truck  with  a  Massachusetts 
license,  and  talked  of  having  been 
through  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
While  his  truck  was  only  four 
months  old  I  noted  its  speedometer 
registered  over  11,000  miles,  so  ap¬ 
parently  he  had  been  travelling  fast. 
The  truck  had  a  trailer  hitch  behind. 
He  said  he  had  three  outfits  on  the 
road  and  did  a  big  business,  but  he 
had  no  billheads  or  statements.  As 
a  “good  will”  builder  he  put  two 
gallons  of  chemical  powder  in  the 
cesspool  to  “get  it  started  right.” 
This  appeared  to  be  only  some  color¬ 
ing  of  a  very  bright  green,  perhaps 
a  dye  or  vegetable  coloring.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  he  did  not  return  to  seek 
the  balance.  From  his  manner,  I 
would  think  that  he  might  intimidate 
unsuspecting  victims  into  paying  the 
amount  he  asks.  Your  advice  to  read¬ 
ers  in  handling  of  this  racketeer  and 
any  other  like  him  might  be  a  means 
of  saving  some  poor  folks  their  hard 
earned  cash.  w.  e.  h. 

Vermont 

We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  this 
letter.  The  system  used  by  W.  E.  H 
is  worth  following,  but  it  would  be 
wise  to  ask  for  credentials  first  and 
take  time  to  check  on  them.  If  the 
salesman  objects  to  delay,  refuse  to 
consider  the  proposition. 

At  the  risk  of  “going  to  the  well  once 
too  often”  I  am  seeking  your  help 
and  advice  again,  in  regard  to  the 
proposition  described  in  the  enclosed 
literature.  You  have  ben  very  tried 
and  true  in  the  past,  and  this  sort 
of  help  is  invaluable  to  me  in  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  legitimate  and  profitable 
business  of  my  own.  w,  l.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  acco¬ 
lade  from  our  subscriber,  and  we  do 
enjoy  helping  him.  This  is  a  new 
kind  of  project  to  us.  There  are  many 
“discount’  houses  springing  up.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  case,  a  national  silver 
firm  is  selling  special  table  settings 
through  a  mail  order  company.  The 
material  is  promotional,  and  we  have 
no  information  to  show  that  it  comes 
up  to  the  advertised  retail  value,  or 
that  additional  pieces  could  be  ord¬ 
ered  later.  The  discount  mail  order 
house  seems  to  be  legitimate.  Luxury 
merchandise  is  not  moving  too  easily 
just  now  and  success  would  depend 
on  whether  the  seller  would  have  a 
continuous  market. 


I  thought  the  following  might  be 
of  interest  to  you.  A  man  called  on 
a  neighbor,  she  is  an  aged  widow 
lady.  The  man  said,  you  have  a 
Universal  sweeper.  It  is  due  for  in¬ 
spection.  He  plugged  it  in  and  the 
sweeper  did  not  start.  He  asked  how 
long  it  had  been  that  way,  and  was 
told  it  had  not  been  “that  way.”  The 
man  showed  the  lady  where  all  was 
wrong  and  wanted  to  repair  the 
sweeper.  She  refused.  After  he  left, 
the  lady  discovered  a  plug  at  lower 
end  of  the  handle  had  been  dis¬ 
connected.  The  sweeper  is  O.K.  The 
man  said  he  would  come  back.  But 
of  course  he  has  not.  w.  w.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

This  was  evidently  a  trick.  It  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  of  caution,  for 
while  the  majority  of  agents  are 
honest,  and  reliable,  occasionally  a 
trickster  appears.  Ask  for  credentials 
before  entering  into  any  negotiations, 

I  am  anxious  to  find  out  the  truth 
concerning  an  oil  company.  I  pur¬ 
chased  about  400  shares  of  stock 
from  a  company  and  to  date  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  them,  nor  have 
I  received  dividends.  I  will  be 
guided  by  what  you  ascertain. 

Pennsylvania  J.  a.  r. 

This  refers  to  stock  in  an  oil 
corporation  and  is  listed  as  a  “wild¬ 
cat”  venture.  The  company  states 
that  they  drilled  a  large  number  of 
wells  without  cost  to  stockholders.  If 
any  of  the  wells  had  been  productive, 
dividends  would  have  been  paid. 
They  still  have  a  few  leases  and  if 
there  is  any  activity,  the  concern 
might  be  able  to  get  back  part  of 
the  stockholder’s  investment.  There 
is  no  apparent  value  at  this  time,  but 
it  is  wise  to  hold  on  to  the  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  event  some  wells  do 
prove  profitable.  “Hope  springs  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  human  breast”  and  invest¬ 
ments  in  speculative  projects  call  for 
patience  and  a  readiness  to  face  loss. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  a 
Youngstown,  Ohio  paper  is  interest¬ 
ing  to'  say  the  least.  h.  b. 

Ohio 

The  unusual  measures  used  by 
some  to  make  money  are  amazing. 
Yo-Hio  Enterprises  had  a  short-lived 
career  due  to  the  prompt  activity  of 
the  U,  S.  Postal  authorities.  The  con¬ 
cern — a  one-man  proposition — went 
out  of  business  without  making  a 
dime.  The  scheme  was  to  publish 
insults-by-mail  against  people  who 
were  mad  at  each  other  in  a 
community.  Send  $1.00  and  a 
“message”  with  the  address  of  the 
party  and  Yo-Hio  Enterprises  would 
send  out  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
individual.  The  originator  confessed 
he  received  no  response  to  the 
“come-on”  except  from  a  U.  S. 
Postal  inspector.  It  was  fortunately 
nipped  in  the  bud. 


see  you  THsne 


Book 

of 

Knowledge 


AT  BOOTH  108 


MANUFACTURERS  &.  LIBERAL 
ARTS  BUILDING 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


SYRACUSE  •  SEPT.  4-11 


SUITE  FAIR 


Saluting  New  York's  l'/z  Billion  Dollar  Dairy  Industry 


I  would  very  greatly  appreciate  if 
you  would  tell  me  if  you  think  I 
would  be  justified  in  making  a  10- 
dollar  bond  payment  for  a  position  as 
requested;  and  if  you  consider  this 
a  satisfactory  line  of  business  in 
which  a  young  man  should  make  a 
connection.  e.  d.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

We  understand  that  the  offer 
covers  soliciting  advertisements  from 
motels  and  hotels.  The  $10  for  the 
bond,  it  is  stated,  will  be  refunded 
when  $200  of  business  is  turned  in 
in  the  first  year.  We  have  never 
recommended  advance  payments.  The 
position  would  entail  considerable 
travelling  and  expense,  and  one 
could  not  be  assured  that  his  sales 
would  cover  his  expenses,  as  there 
is  much  competition  in  the  field. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


NEW  FILTER  TAKES 

Chlorine  Taste  Out 

OF  DRINKING  WATER 
LEAVES  IT  MOUNTAIN  FRESH! 

ONLY 

$2.95 

PPD. 

Now  get  rid  of  the 
chlorine  taste  and  odor 
that  spoil  the  flavor  of 
drinking  water,  coffee, 
tea  and  other  beverages 
and  foods  you  prepare 
with  it!  Just  attach  this 
automatic  purifier  to 
your  kitchen  faucet.  ■<* 
highly  efficient  activated 

carbon  filter  "is  tail  fly 
removes  ALL  unpleasant 
tastes  and  odors,  removes 
all  organic  contaminants, 
leaves  water  as  delici* 
ously  fresh  as  if  it  hao 
just  bubbled  up  fi’0’!'.^ 
clear  mountain  spring- 
Fits  all  faucets,  .  in¬ 
cluding  those  w  i  1 h 
aerators.  Slips  on  in  a  miunte,  no  tools  necessary. 
Corrosion-proof  aluminum. 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 
Unconditional  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Wax  Sckliivf 

538  Madison  Ave.  Dpt.  702,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Zmmm  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOOAV““ “ 

MAX  SCHLING  SEEDSMEN,  INC..  DEPT.  702, 
538  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

Tap  Filters  @  $2.95  post- 


Please  send  me —  .  ....  _ 

paid,  i  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $- 
I  understand  my  money  will  be  refunded  a 
once,  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  and 
return  my  purchase  within  10  days. 


Name 


Street 


I  City. . ......... 


Zone .  State 


574 


HEPPCO  Exposition 

October  5-7 

They  may  not  yet  have  a  machine 
to  lay  eggs,  l°ok  at  what  the 
geniuses  of  chickendom  have  thought 
up  meanwhile:  automatic  egg- 

vendors,  golf-playing  chickens,  baby 
chicks  that  vaccinate  themselves, 
pushbotton  poultry  husbandry  with 
electronic  gadgets  which  cut  out  a 
lot  of  hackwork,  legwork  and  head- 
work. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  new 
ideas  which  will  be  seen  October 
5-7  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  when  the  17th 
Poultry  Industry  Exposition  of 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council  is  staged  on  two  acres  of 
exhibit  space  in  Pennsylvania’s  Farm 
Show  Building. 

Thousands  of  market  egg  produc¬ 
ers,  hatchery  owners,  growers  of 
turkeys,  broilers  and  geese,  and 
other  allies  of  the  poultry  industry 
from  14  States  —  Maine  to  Virginia, 
New  Jersey  to  Ohio  —  will  meet 
here  for  their  annual  convention, 
educational  programs,  rounds  of  so¬ 
cial  activities,  and  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  products,  machines  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  inventoi'S  and  en¬ 
gineers,  experts  on  poultry  health 
and  nutrition,  and  marketing  and 
service  agencies  have  developed  for 
the  coming  poultry  year. 

Three  days  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  will  bring  together  outstand¬ 
ing  talent  among  research  workers, 
farm  college  educators,  and  practical 
poultry  operators  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  experience  with  the 
NEPPCO-goers.  Programs  have  been 
set  up  for  producers  of  market  eggs, 
turkeys,  geese  and  broilers,  and  there 
will  be  how-to-do  demonstrations  of 
general  interest  to  all  segments  of  the 
poultry  industry. 


WANT  TO  WORK  OUTDOORS? 


Work  for  a  nationally-known  company!  You  will 
make  a  better  living  with  greater  security.  We  have 
a  number  of  openings  for  recent  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  If  you  qualify,  you  will  receive  a  brief  train¬ 
ing  beginn  ng  Sept.  22  at  the  Bartlett  School  of  Tree 
Surgery  and,  if  you  are  called  into  the  services  after 
being  with  the  company  for  6  months,  you  will  be 
given  a  leave  of  absence  and  a  job  when  you  return. 
Write  to  — 

JACK  DUNLOP, 

BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY, 
STAMFORD,  CONN.,  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


\Subscribers’  Exchange 

I  Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  29e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
>  used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  o!  issne.. 

!  This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
I  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
!  Using  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 

!  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Rye,  New  York.  _ __ _ 

WANTED-  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 
salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICALLY  inclined  farmer,  that  under¬ 
stands  farm  machiner-y  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Good  salary,  house,  electricity  and  milk.  BOX 
1W7,  Kural  New  Yorker. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $400o  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ . 

RESIDENT  woman  secretary  with  gumption, 
,  unencumbered,  for  large  dairy  farm,  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  New  York.  Stenography  payroll, 
general  office  work.  Driving  essential.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  and  living  conditions.  Good  food, 
salary  and  maintenance.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Permanent.  State  year  born,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  experience,  availability.  References  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  4202,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

Domestic- worker  for  family,  in  New  York 
City  vicinitv.  Must  be  fond  of  children.  State 
age  and  experience.  References.  BOX  4211, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


lie  W  Z  VJ1  AC1  . _ _ _ — 

DEPENDABLE  woman  for  household  with 

children  aged  1,  3,  7,  14;  own  room;  congem- 
d  home;  all  modern  appliances;  other  help 
tept;  good  salary.  ■  Mrs.  Milton  Schneider, 

•13-03  35th  Ave. ,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

DOUPLE;  For  beautiful  new  estate,  central 
.  Massachusetts  area.  Man  to  be  responsible 
for  vegetable  garden,  fruit  orchard,  chickens, 
arm  equipment,  general  care  of  grounds, 
swimming  pool  and  maintenance  of  build- 
figs,  Also  drive  car.  Woman  must  be  ex- 
septionally  good  cook  and  neat,  assist  with 
Housework  main  house,  do  laundry.  Man  or 
■voman  serve  at  table.  Separate  five  room 
m°tty-pine  furnished  house  provided  with 
neat,  automatic  hot  water  and  all  improve¬ 
ments,  plus  percentage  of  eggs  and  home¬ 
town  product.  Permanent  position  for  right 
-ouple.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced,  nice 
’Ppearmg,  capable,  sober,  honest  and  reliable. 
=Nary  $300  month  to  start.  Other  help  em- 
moyed.  State  age,  experience,  references  from 
lornier  employers  in  first  letter.  Do  not  apply 
ifitless  completely  qualified.  BOX  4319,  Rural 
‘New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  live  on  large  poultry  farm,  10 
minutes  from  City  of  Albany.  Girl  to  work 
in  egg  room,  man  to  work  with  poultry.  No 
children.  Combined  wages  $350  per  month  In 
reply  furnish  us  with  your  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  references  and  box  number. 
BOX  4320,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ _ 

HORSEMAN;  Experienced  single  man  as 

stableman  for  private  stable;  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut.  BOX  4321,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

WE’RE  looking  for  a  few  exceptional  persons 

who  have  the  pa.ience  and  persistence  to 
learn  the  fascinating,  profitable,  but  compli¬ 
cated  real  estate  business.  Requirements  are 
strictest  honesty,  exceptional  industry,  high¬ 
est  ethics.  Strictly  commission.  Generous  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  helps  if  you  qualify. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

EXPERIENCED  Sawyer:  Right  hand  Lane  mill 

electric  power,  steady  work.  Donatoni 
Brothers,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  tractor  work;  good  home, 

near  town,  good  wages.  J.  R.  Blakeslee, 
R,  D,  3,  Newton,  N.  J.  _ _ 

COUPLE:  Man  part-time  caretaker.  Woman 

housework;  small  place;  3-room  unfurnished 
cottage,  modern  improvements.  Call  Goshen, 

New  York  65,  collect. _ 

GIRL,  for  steady  job  in  Miami.  Under  35, 
must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong;  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young,  acuve,  semi-invalid 
lady;  $35  a  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture, 
full  details,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman,  1925 
Meridan  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida, _ 

WANTED:  Single  or  widower  man,  40-45, 

willing  to  work,  take  full  charge  of  farm. 
Must  be  neat,  honest,  sober.  Some  one 
prefer  good  home  to  high  wages.  BOX  4303, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ ______ 

COOK:  Woman  unattached.  Small  boarding 
home.  Yonkers.  $150  month.  Dishwasher. 
BOX  4300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  dairyman,  small  family,  reliable 

ad  sober,  care  and  milk  38  cows.  Surge  ma¬ 
chines;  $250  per  month,  modern  5-room  house 
and  privileges.  Green  Acre  Farms,  Jericho, 

N ,  Y.  Call  Hicksville  3-0888, _ 

WOMAN  to  help  in  care  of  three  children 
and  new  home.  Mrs.  George  Boone,  St. 
James.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

AN  excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
interested  in  working  on  modern  dairy 
farm  Must  be  familiar  with  farm  machinery 
and  will  assist  herdsman.  Complete  modern 
living  facilities  available  for  family  man. 
State  all  qualifications  in  first  letter.  BOX 
4310,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  An  energetic  retired  farmer  to  do 
little  odd  jobs  about  the  farm,  be  your 
own  boss  in  return  for  nice  house,  modern 
conveniences,  free  milk,  fuel  and  privileges. 
Must  have  good  references.  BOX  4311,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WOMEN  who  like  to  teach  teen  age  girls 
cooking  and  housekeeping.  Cottage  plan. 
Resident  position.  Write  Sleighton  Farm 
School,  Darling  P.  O.,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
Phone  Valleybrook  2260. _ _ 

ACTIVE  woman  on  suburban  fruit  farm  to 
assist  with  housework  and  selling.  An 
interesting  opportunity.  BOX  4308,  Rural  New 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED-  Young  single  man  or  boy  for 
general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  BOX  4309, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  attendant  for  animal  hospital, 
age  18  to  40.  We  give  you  living  quarters  in 
hospital,  furnish  uniforms,  plus  $25  a  week 
wages.  Duties;  General  care  of  dogs  and 
cats  (feeding  and  cleaning).  You  must  be 
neat,  aggressive,  unattached,  willing  to  work 
with  animal  patients.  Ocean  bathing  year 
round  on  your  time  off,  located  on  Georgia 
coast.  40  miles  north  of  Florida  line.  Send 
photo,  full  description  to  Glynn  County 
Veterinary  Hospital,  1217  Grant  St.,  Brunswick, 

Georgia. _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping  in  farm 
home.  Prefer  some  one  who  is  settled  and 
likes  country;  New  York  State.  BOX  4307, 
Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

GARDENER-Housekeeper  couple  wanted.  Hus¬ 
band  to  take  care  of  flower  and  vegetable 
gardening,  care  taking,  and  help  farmer  with 
small  farm  chores.  Wife  to  help  with  house¬ 
keeping  and  plain  cooking.  Good  pay  and 
living  quarters  to  experienced,  pleasant 
couple.  Write  full  information  regarding  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  etc.  to  BOX  4306,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Real  estate  and  business  broker 
to  become  our  exclusive  local  associate,  all 
areas:  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Our  cooperative  realty  service  assures 
success.  Write  full  qualifications.  Potts  Realty 
Associates,  Inc.,  R.  R.  3,  Somerville,  N,  J. 
GIRL:  Housework,  nice  job,  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings;  New  York  City.  BOX  4326,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ _ _ 

ABLE  young  woman,  white,  who  likes 
children,  for  housework  and  plain  cooking. 
All  modern  conveniences,  no  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Own  room  with  bath  and  board,  $125 
monthly  Call  collect  Alla,  Manhasset  7-3403, 
or  write  8  Allston  Place,  Manhasset,  Long 
Island. _ _ 

WANTED-  Second  man  on  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farm  in  southern  Vermont 
Must  be  married,  own  car,  have  experience 
handling  cattle  and  farm  machinery,  good 
references.  Liberal  salary,  vacation  with  pay, 
good  working  conditions,  comfortable  house, 
modern  conveniences.  Write  BGX  4335,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

FARMER  for  general  farm.  Milking  20  head. 

Must  be  able  to  lay  out  own  work,  main¬ 
tain  machinery  and  keep  herd  healthy.  75 
acres  under  cultivation.  Modern  house,  utili¬ 
ties  and  milk  furnished.  Write  stating  age, 
qualifications,  salary  expected  and  when 

available.  BOX  4334,  Rural  New  Yorker^ _ 

MANAGER  wanted  for  fruit  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Liberal  terms  to  man  with  experi- 
ence  and  ability.  BOX  4325,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Young  couple  with  farm  experi¬ 
ence  to  take  charge  25  registered  Guernseys 
and  general  farm  work.  $150  per  month  to 
start  plus  bonus,  house,  with  option  to  buy 
farm;  20  miles  from  Albany.  BOX  4327,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

YOUNG  single  or  married  man  for  general 
farm  work.  Prefer  no  smoking.  House  and 
privileges  for  married  man;  room,  board  for 
single  man,  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN:  Experienced,  married  man 
for  Leghorn  breeding  farm.  5-room  apart¬ 
ment,  good  salary,  vacation  with  pay.  Indian 
Head  Farm,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BAreiay  7-0619, 
EXPERIENCED  maintenance  man.  Married. 

Desires  position  with  large  farm  enterprise. 
BOX  4207,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  absolutely  reliable.  Poultry, 
caretaker  for  absent  owner  or  otherwise; 
$75  month.  BOX  4322,-  Rural  New  Yorker, 

HERDSMAN,  Manager:  A-l  experience,  refer¬ 

ences,  agricultural  school  graduate,  25, 
single.  Jobs  With  incentives  will  invest.  BOX 
4323,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ 

FARM  manager:  All  branches;  percentage 
basis.  BOX  4324,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  position  with 
purebred  Holsteins;  15  years  with  top  herds. 
Four  children,  William  O’Dell,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York. 


TEACHER:  Dependable,  experienced,  desires 
rural  position,  or  school  not  having  aca¬ 
demic  department.  BOX  4304,  Rural  New 
Yorker, 


RELIABLE  single  man,  60,  experience  in 
general  farming,  disires  position:  caretaker, 
gardener.  BOX  4313,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


QUIET  city  couple  seek  congenial  place, 
city  or  country.  Will  exchange  services  for 
maintenance  with  or  without  wages  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  is  required.  Man  generally  handy. 
Wife  light,  housework.  BOX  4312,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ ___ 

CARETAKER  for  small  estate;  experienced. 

Married  man  with  children.  Separate  home. 
BOX  4314,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WILL  operate  cabin  court  or  motel  for  absen¬ 
tee  owner.  Honest,  reliable,  married  man. 
BOX  4315,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Poultryman,  farmer,  long  experi- 
ennee;  wife  cook,  housekeeper,  wants  po- 
sition.  BOX  4316,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DEPENDABLE,  active,  middleaged  couple  with 
income,  desire  caretaker  or  another  position 
exchange  rooms,  garden,  etc.  Hilliard,  2027 
East  18th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

CARETAKER:  Chief  experience  gardens, 

grounds;  seeks  relocation;  Fall  or  Spring. 
Talk  over.  BOX  4328,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DESIRE  manager  position:  Forestry  expert, 
tree  surgeon,  horticulturist,  landscaper, 
vineyard  coop  culture.  BOX  4336,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

LADY  47  wishes  position  as  housekeeper  for 
refined  gentleman  on  farm,  farm  background; 
references  exchanged.  BOX  4329,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

UTILITY  man,  moderate,  can  milk,  general. 
BOX  4330,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  sales  engineer:  10  years  of 
well  rounded  technical  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  built  up  wide  contacts  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  Interested  in  repre¬ 
senting  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  a  pro¬ 
duct  for  more  efficient  farm  operation.  BOX 
4331,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FIRST  class  graduate,  farmer  and  gardener 
landscaper,  with  family,  would  lease  a  well 
equipped  farm  or  gardening,  might  be  willing 
to  work  land  on  a  percentage  basis,  but  only 
independently.  C.  Benko,  P.  O.  Box  41,  R.F.D. 
1,  Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

FOR  Sale:  Diner,  upstate  New  York;  same 
location  and  management  28  years.  Brand 
new  all-steel  10-stool  “Wheel  and  Deal  Type” 
Diner.  Set-up  for  family  of  three  to  operate. 
New  basement.  Complete  successful  going 
business,  called  “O’Bs  Coffee  House.”  C.P.A. 
statements  for  1953  State,  Federal  income 
taxes  show  that  three  '‘live  wires”  can  start 
with  net  profit  of  $10,000  and  on  up,  yearly. 
Cost  $20,700,  will  sell  for  $15,525;  terms  $7,000 
down,  balance  monthly  payments.  Must  sell 
to  devote  more  time  our  farms  and  nationally 
known  restauarant  on  Waver  ly  Hill.  Great 
opportunity  for  enterprising  family.  O’Brien 
Bros.,  Box  231,  Waverly,  New  York. _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  A11  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FARMS  for  sale:  If  you  want  to  buy  a  good 
farm,  well  worth  the  money,  see  or  con¬ 
tact  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Realtors,  2  N.  Main 
St.,  Sumter,  South  Carolina  Dial  3-3376. _ 

FREE  list.  Upstate  farms,  homes.  John 

Chermack,  Schenevus, _ New  York. _ 

100  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  blacktop 
road,  W.  Warren,  Pa.,  Bradford  Co.,  good 
10-room  house,  bath,  3-story  poultry  barn, 
basement  for  stock  or  storage,  other  buildings, 
all  poultry  equipment,  tractor  and  some  tools, 
$8,800,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
313  ACRE  fertile  farm,  near  Harpursville, 
N.  Y.,  good  7-room  house,  hath,  furnace, 
new  basement  dairy  barn,  28  stanchions, 
drinking  cups,  new  milk  house,  other  build¬ 
ings;  $13,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 

New  York. _ 

VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi¬ 
ness  and  8-room  house,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Werts _ Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

3EfAGRES,  good  road,  good  Rroome  Co,,  N.  Y., 
location,  eight  rooms,  bath,  garage,  barn; 
$6,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 

City,  New  Y ork. _ _ 

96  ACRE  level  farm,  near  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
modern  6-room  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
large  dairy  barn;  $11,000,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


MAGNIFICENT  valley  farm;  Approximately 
325  acres,  over  200  in  high  cultivation.  Fine 
watered  pastures,  stream.  Excellent  buildings, 
fine  home,  tenant  bungalow.  Everything 
modern,  top-shape.  Ideally  located  on  hard 
road  Will  sell  for  $40,000.  -  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only  E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris,  New  York. 

Telephone  59-F-21 . _ 

OUR  free  catalog  describes  in  intimate  de¬ 
tail  two  pages  of  waterfront  listings,  four 
of  businesses,  and  58  of  others:  all  kinds, 
sizes,  prices,  New  York  to  Maine.  When  you 
write  for  a  copy,  add  a  few  words  about 
what  you  want.  One  of  our  50  representatives 
may  have  it  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ 

TO  buy  or  sell  any  farm,  country  home, 
land,  business  or  industrial  property,  auc¬ 
tion  or  private  sale.  Our  cooperative  realty 
services  assure  results.  Write  for  free  realty 
and  business  listings.  Potts  Realty,  R  R.  3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. _ 

OPERATING  retail  feed  and  grain  business. 
Central  New  Jersey  set  up  to  manufacture 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  dairy,  pig,  live  stock 
feeds,  in  prosperous  agricultural  section,  fully- 
equipped  mill  and  real  estate,  highway  lo¬ 
cation.  $25,000,  terms.  Free  realty  and  business 
listings  on  request.  Potts  Realty,  R.  R.  3, 

Somerville,  N.  J. _ __ 

30  ACRES  woodlot  off  highway,  good  hunting, 
$400;  250  ft.  1-in  rope  blocks,  $20;  1,  1940 
V8  Ford  engine  working  order,  $20;  2-man 
chain  saw  mill,  $125.  Paul  Carlson.  7  Barteau 
St.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  couple  desire  small  farm,  house, 
cottage,  before  October  1st.  Year  round,  no 
children;  reasonable  rent.  BOX  4305,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  204-acre  tractor  worked  farm  with 
41  fine  milking  cows,  28  of  young 

stock.  Modern  set  tractor  tools ;^room  house, 
bath,  furnace.  Modern  barn,  silor  water  cups. 
Large  poultry  house,  tool  barn.  Located  close 
to  village.  Barn  full  of  hay.  Sacrifice  price 
for  quick  sale.  $10,000  down  balance  one-third 
of  milk  check  which  includes  interest  at  4%. 
Call,  write,  wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate 
Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  farm  catalogue. 
FARM  for  sale:  Ill  health  causes  me  to  seek 
experienced  dairy  farmer  wishing  to  own 
farm  under  contract.  Established  purebred 
Holstein  herd,  central  New  York.  Curiosity 
seekers  not  solicited.  All  replies  confidential. 
BOX  4302,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm, 
112  acres,  4V2  miles  from  town.  Write  for 
information.  Carl  B.  Conrad,  R,  2,  Punxsu- 
tawney.  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  for  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

N.  Kreuyinger,  957  W.  4th  St.,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. _ 

POULTRY  farm;  2,400  layer  capacity;  11- 
room  house;  12  acres,  pond,  55  miles  north 
N.  Y.  C.;  $20,000.  BOX  4301,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

380  ACRE  ranch,  main  house  completely  re¬ 
modeled,  five  bedrooms,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  new  bath,  new  heating  plant, 
deep  drilled  well,  large  cattle  barn,  tenant 
house.  Price  $16,500.  Hurry!  Write  Craine  & 
Miner  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York  for 
complete  details. _ 

FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  9-H,  Pitts- 
burgh  17,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  about  $2,000.  BOX 
4317,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

206  ACRES,  stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm: 
reasonable.  E.  C.  Wilbur,  Harpursville,  N.  Y. 

SELLING:  Village  home,  garden.  Details. 
Julia  Gerth,  Henderson,  Maryland. _ 

LIVESTOCK  and  commission  and  auction  0arn. 

Located  on  main  highway  in  one  of  the 
leading  cattle  counties  in  N.  Y.  State.  Sales 
arena  has  automatic  oil  heat,  lunch  bar, 
plenty  of  parking  space;  suitable  for  auctions 
of  all  kinds,  office.  Good  opportunity  for  the 
right  pany.  Owner  C.  W.  King,  27  W. 
Genesee  St,,  BaldwinsviRe,  N.  Y, _ 

220  ACRE  stocked  farm,  including  50  acres 
beautiful  river  flats,  Chenango  County,  New 
York,  good  17-room  house,  drive-through  barn, 
50  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  40  head 
stock,  full  line  farm  equipment.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

71  ACRE  poultry  farm,  Broome  County  New 
York,  good  house  with  bath,  3-story  poul¬ 
try  house,  good  outbuildings,  $7,500;  terms. 
W.  W,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

457  ACRE  fertile  farm,  on  Route  17,  at 
Addison,  N.  Y.,  Steuben  County,  good  8- 
room  house,  large  drive-through  barn.  Owner 
will  sell  bare  or  with  73  head  stock  and  all 
equipment.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. 


FOR  sale  or  lease,  eastern  Connecticut,  avail¬ 
able  1955  about  100  acres  of  large  heavy 
producing  hay  fields  and  fertilized  pastures. 
Have  been  cutting  more  than  100  tons, 
pasturing  100  head.  No  house.  BOX  42, 
Willimantic,  Conn. _ 

AUCTION  Sale:  Modern  poultry  farm,  profit¬ 

able  operating  egg  business,  owner  retiring. 
40  acres,  20  tillable.  Much  rental  ground  near¬ 
by.  Two  streams,  two  fireproof  poultry  houses, 
maximum  capacity  4,000  hens,  heated;  mam 
highway  one  mile  Stroudsburg  in  beautiful 
Cherry  Valley.  7-room  modern  home,  bain, 

garage,  etc.  Auction  on  premises  Saturday, 
September  11,  1954,  2:00  P.M.  Details  contact 
George  Rimer,  owner  or  Wayne  R.  Posten, 

Auctioneer,  Box  23,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Telephone  Stroudsburg  3776-R. _ 

GOOD  business  location  on  U.  S.  20,  7-room 

house,  bath,  garage,  16  acres,  pond;  $8,500, 

terms,  r..  Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 


barn,  58  stanchions,  additional  buildings,  200 
acres  tillable  land,  pasture.  Land,  good  con- 
dition,  worked  to  present.  Modern  dwelling. 
BOX  4332,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey;  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7,50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50 

gallon;  5  lb.  can  pure  maple  sugar  $5.50, 
prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y, _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover.  New 

York’s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78; 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17; 
also  delicious  Wildflower  60  lbs.  $7.80;  60s 

F.O.B.  Plus  various  grades  for  bakeries  and 
industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York, _ 

NEW  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  liquid  $1  70 

postpaid;  60  pounds  clover  liquid  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


in x  nu/iiui 


Prlvate  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

MILTON  Convalescent  Home :  Ideal  home  for 

aged.  Moderate  rates.  Mrs.  Lillian  Milton, 
Wassaic,  N,  Y.  Amenia  367-J-l.  _ 

WILL  board  elderly  man,  $60  monthly;  good 
food,  good  home,  on  farm  in  Sullivan 
County.  BOX  4318,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO,  Fine  pipe  smoking  four  pound: 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ky 


ORCHARD:  Five  homes,  equipped.  One  of 
finest  fruit  farms  in  Westfield  vicinity, 
frontage  on  U.  S.  20  and  Rt.  5,  last  year’s  in¬ 
come  $35,000,  180  acres,  6,000  fruit  trees,  four 
acres  grapes,  one  acre  currants,  rambling-type 
master  home,  eight  beautiful  rooms,  l\'z  baths, 
furnace,  fireplace,  also  four  tenant  houses,  12, 
6,  5  and  4  rooms,  each  with  bath;  four  bams, 
large  roadstand.  $10,000  worth  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  including  four  tractors,  two  orchard 
sprayers,  etc.  See  to  appreciate!  No.  C-8795. 
West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  Representative,  22 

Jamestown  St.,  Randolph,  New  Y  ork. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  3-room  ranch  home  with 
garage  breezeway  and  storage;  V4  acre; 
ideal  for  retirement.  Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine 
Bush,  N,  Y. _ 

DELUXE  Home,  Farm:  This  beautiful  15-room 
home,  profitable  93-acre  farm  are  offered 
either  together  or  separately  to  settle  estate. 
Fronts  for  %  mile  on  both  picturesque  Una- 
dilla  River  and  Highway  8.  2V2  miles  from 
Sidney;  Sidney  water  supply.  Home  has  11 
bedrooms,  (Six  with  lavatories)- ,  four  modern 
baths,  two  fireplaces, -new  oil  heat,  landscaped 
lav/ns,  four  car  garage,  guest  cottage.  Farm 
is  level,  largely  tillable,  supports  over  40 
cattle.  Three  excellent  barns,  electric  barn 
cleaner  and  ventiallators,  water  buckets,  buU 
pen  and  stockade,  breeding  stall,  31  stan¬ 
chions;  calf  pens,  milking  machine.  Six  room 
insulated  house,  two  silos,  two  sheds,  garage. 
All  only  $39,500.,  Home  etc.  $19,500;  one-third 
down.  F.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Executor,  320  Berkeley 
St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y,  Monroe  5280, 


wan  tld:  Old  car,  built  before  1920,  for 
hobby.  C.  Ort,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

QUEEN  Bees:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $1.25  each. 

Very  gentle  and  productive.  Conner  Apiaries, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Washington  hand  printing  press. 
Al.  Fick,  Fort  Johnson,  New  York. _ 

WANTED;  Ton,  or  larger,  grain  mixer.  Harry 

R.  Michelson,  246  High  St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
FOR  Sale:  Home  case  water  softner.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  Harold  Clayton,  Lafayette, 
New  Jersey. 


HAY  Wanted:  Any  quantity,  delivered  or  w< 
will  haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fret 
Messhng,  Jutland,  New  Jersey,  near  Clinton 
SALE:  Baled  hay,  clover  timothy  alfalfa 
O  Hea,  Port  Allegany,  Penna.  Phone;  27961 

ORDER  woolen  hooked  rugs  for  Fall  ant 

Winter.  Mrs.  George  Burrell,  East  Bridge 
water.  Mass.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farquhar,  45-in.  cider  press  com 

piete;  cheap,  H,  R.  Gansz,  Clyde,  New  York 

BARGAIN :  Double  driving  (fine)  harness 

like  new,  never  used,  one  year  old.  Onb 
$200,  R,  G.  Mitchell,  Auburn,  Maine. 

WANTED:  Dodge  automobile  1925  or  earilei 

BOX  51,  East  Dennis,  Mass. 


HAND  loam  rugs  guaranteed,  27x60,  $3  5' 

postage  paid.  Mrs.  Isabel  Grauerholtz,  Be 
245,  R.  D.  4,  Gi’eensburg,  Pa. 


10-ROOM  house,  two  baths,  big  screened 
porches,  fireplace,  seven  acres,  stream,  fruit 
and  crops,  hard  road,  beautiful  location;  suit¬ 
able  for  two  families,  camp  or  boarding  house. 
Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  J.  Gacnik, 
Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  320  acres,  fenced.  Nice 
house;  700  cows  mostly  registered,  and 
equipment.  Milk  quota.  Reasonable;  other 
farms  available.  H.  C.  McCain,  Denmark, 
South  Carolina. 


inquire  eariy.  tsaua  Eros.,  K.  D. 


New  York. 


XicUIJilli 


HAY:  Immediately  available,  prompt  deliverv 
within  200-mile  radius  Albany,  N.  Y.  Trefoil 
hay  and  timothy  mixture  hay.  Excellent  for 
dairy  feeding.-  Med-o-Dale  Farms  Altamont, 
N.  Y.  Phone  2891. 


WANTED:  Tractor  with  brushsaw.  BOX  4333 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


September  4,  1954 
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CO/MBI NE  GRAIN,  BEAN  and  SEED  CROPS 

Harvest  time  is  profit  time  with  the  MM  Uni-Harvestor  on  the  job! 
Think  how  much  faster  and  easier  combining  can  be  when  you  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  this  self-propelled  machine. 


HUD-CHOP  SIIAGE  CROPS 

You  get  silage  readyfor  the  silo  in  peak  condition  witn  this  big- 
capacity,  self-propelled  MM  Uni-Foragor.  Interchangeable  heads 
let  you  handle  either  row  crops  or  hay  crops. 


you’re  self-propelled  in  every  crop 

at  FAR  LESS  COST  than  'pull-behinds’ 


PICK  and  HUSK  CORN 


Here’s  2-row  corn  husking  at  its  self-propelled  best!  With  this  MM 
Uni-Huskor,  you  cover  ground  as  never  before  ,  .  .  do  a  thorough 
job  that  helps  get  top  yields  from  every  acre. 


JP-  it  s  KsQsev.':- 

PICK  and  SHELL  CORN 


One  fast  trip  through  with  this  Uni-Picker  Shelter,  shells  corn  with 
up  to  30%  moisture  content  or  more.  You  get  your  corn  earlier,  cut 
losses  from  corn  borers  or  wind  damage. 


For  speedy,  high-capacity  harvesting  of  any  crop,  you  can’t 
beat  a  self-propelled  unit.  And  now,  with  the  revolutionary 
new  Minneapolis-Moline  Uni-Farmor,  you  take  the  field  with 
a  self-propelled  machine  on  every  harvest  job!  And  that  s  not 
all!  The  self-propelled  Uni-Farmor  actually  costs  you  far  less 
than  the  conventional  tractor  and  “pull-behind’  machines 
you’d  need  to  do  the  same  jobs.  Your  MM  dealer  can  prove  in 
black  and  white  that  you  can  save  as  much  as  $ 1500  or  more ,  by 


buying  the  Uni-Farmor.  Savings  like  that  mean  a  bigger  profit 
margin  for  you  .  .  .  extra  net  earnings  from  the  land  you  farm. 
Get  the  facts  for  yourself.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
illustrated  information,  today! 


UNI-TRACTOR  UNI-PICKER  SHELIER  UNI-HUSKOR 


UNI-FORAGOR  UNI-HARVESTOR 


Minneapolis-Moline 


Big  28-bushel  grain  tank. 


High-speed  auger  unloader 
ies  on  the  go. 


Powerful  V-type 
Uni-Tractor  engine. 


Nine-foot  header. 


Full  self-propelled 
visibility. 


Variable-speed  drive. 


1  m proved  retractable 
finger  header  auger. 


Rasp-bar  cylinder  and  one-piece 
welded  steel  concave. 


I 

I 

I 
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I 
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MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


DEEPHOUSE  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
BERLIN.  CONNECTICUT 
MM  DISTRIBUTORS  IN: 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 


FRICK  CO.,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

MM  DISTRIBUTORS  IN: 

Maine  New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire  Delaware 
Vermont  W.  Virginia 

New  York  Maryland 

Pennsylvania  Northern  Virginia 


Iinneapolis-Moline 

I3NNEAPOLIS  1.  MINNESOTA 


j’m  interested  in  buying  the  MM  Uni-Farmor  wi 


i  harvesting  attachments  checked.  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  fuit  iruorm-  oC 

n 


i  these  machines.  I  farm . acres. 

UNI-FORAGOR  □  UNI-HARVESTOR  Q  UNI-HUSKOR  □  UNI-P'CKER  5n=LU< 

also  like  free  literature  on  the  MM  machines  i’ve  listed  below; 


U> 


Name . .  . . . . . . 

RFD . . . Box . 

Post  Office. . S,a,e- 


e 
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Early  Fall  in  New  England 


SEPTEMBER  18,  1954 


Get  Your  Tire  FACTS 

From  The  Driver's  Seat! 


AHERE’S  only  one  sure 
way  to  judge  tractor  tires  and 
that  is  from  the  driver’s  seat. 
Yes,  you  can  believe  your  own 
eyes  when  you  see  the  Firestone 
Champion  tractor  tire  in  action. 

From  the  driver’s  seat,  you 
can  easily  see  how  the  famous 
Firestone  Champion’s  curved 
bars  grip  the  soil  for  a  firm 
hold  .  .  .  you  can  see  how  the 
Firestone  Champion’s  flared 
tread  openings  keep  the  tire 
clean  .  .  .  you  can  see  how  the 
wide,  flat  Firestone  Champion 
tread  gives  full  traction  contact 
for  maximum  drawbar  pull  and 
longer  tread  life. 

Only  Firestone  Champions 
give  so  many  work-saving, 
money-saving  advantages.  Put 
a  set  of  Firestone  Champions  to 
work  on  your  farm  and  you’ll 
see  why  they  pull  better,  last 
longer  and  do  more  work  for 
your  tire  dollar. 


CHAMPIONS 


GET  NEW  FIRESTONE 
TRACTION  TIRES  FOR 
YOUR  CAR  OR  TRUCK 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

The  greatest  mud, 
snow  or  ice  passenger 
tire  ever  built;  a  high¬ 
way  tire  as  well  as  a 
traction  tire. 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 

The  truck  tire  that 
takes  hold  and  moves 
the  load  in  mud,  in 
snow,  or  on  wet  or 
icy  streets. 


Copyright  1054,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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The  1954  Farm  Census 

All  farmers  in  the  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  report  this  Fall  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  by  filling  out 
questionnaires  in  the  1954  Census 
of  Agriculture. 

Copies  of  the  Census  question¬ 
naire  will  be  mailed  to  farm  opera- 
tdrs  in  advance  of  the  enumeration 
which  will  begin  on  October  1  and 
continue  into  December.  The  work 
of  about  31,000  Census  enumerators 
under  the  leadership  of  about  2,200 
crew  leaders  will  be  supervised  out 
of  about  120  temporary  field  offices. 
An  enumerator  will  call  at  each  farm 
to  collect  the  completed  question¬ 
naire  and,  if  necessary,  to  assist  the 
farmer  in  filling  out  the  report  form. 
The  completed  questionnaires  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  Washington  for  tabulation. 

The  Census  questionnaire  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  information  about 
the  age  and  race  of  farm  operators, 
number  and  size  of  farms,  tenure, 
acreage  of  lands  in  various  uses, 
crops,  livestock,  expenditures  for  se¬ 
lected  items  (labor  hire,  machine 
hire,  feed,  fertilizers  and  lime,  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  petroleum  fuels  and 
oil),  inventory  of  selected  facilities 
and  equipment  (television,  food  freez¬ 
er,  piped  running  water,  tractor,  har¬ 
vesting  machines,  automobile,  truck, 
etc.)  irrigation,  conservation  prac¬ 
tices,  farm  value,  mortgage  debt,  and 
cash  rent.  Variations  of  the  question¬ 
naire  will  be  used  so  that  inquiries 
about  crops,  for  instance,  will  be 
limited  in  each  area  to  the  crops 
common  in  that  area.  On  an  average, 
each  farmer  will  be  asked  about  100 
questions,  many  of  which  can  be  an¬ 
swered  by  checking  “yes”  or  “no” 
boxes. 

The  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  is 
the  16th  in  a  series  of  nationwide 
fai'm  enumerations,  the  first  *of 
which  was  conducted  in  1840.  The 
farm  census  was  conducted  at  10- 
year  intervals  until  1920. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Fire  Safety  in  Schools  —  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
85  John  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y., 
announces  the  free  distribution  of 
a  21-page  pamphlet  on  fire-safe 
school  buildings  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  pamphlet  points  out  that  on  an 
average  of  once  every  hour  during 
the  working  day  fire  breaks  out  in 
some  school.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
827  deaths  have  occurred  in  60  of  the 
more  tragic  school  fires.  Only  last 
Spring  fire  in  an  upstate  New  York 
school  took  the  lives  of  15  children, 
and  seriously  injured  17  others.  In 
addition,  11  school  fires  last  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  losses  of  $250,000  or  more 
per  fire.  Included  with  the  pamphlet 
is  an  inspection  blank  which  suggests 
that  inspections  are  to  be  made 
monthly  by  the  building  custodian 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
quarterly  by  them  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  fire  department.  The 
blank,  properly  filled  out,  is  to  be 
filed  with  the  board  of  education  or 
school  commissioners. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


the  principal  soil  used  for  potato  production  in 


Potato  harvesting  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  Caribou  loam  is 


YANKEE  LAND  SOILS 

and  Their  Changing  Fertility 

The  prosperity  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  individual  farm, 
rests  on  the  productivity  of  its  soil.  Good  management  and  proper 
fertilization  will  preserve  our  farm  soil  for  future  generations. 


By  C.  L.  W.  SWANSON 


HEN  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  they  could 
not  have  landed  on  a  more  in¬ 
fertile  soil.  Perhaps  one  rea¬ 
son  they  had  such  tough 
sledding  the  first  year  can  be 
attributed  to  the  sandy  Carver  soils  of  that 
area.  They  are  about  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
fertile  prairies  in  the  Middlevvest. 

New  England’s  soils  may  be  the  poorest 
naturally  but  they  are  among  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  soils  we  have  anywhere.  If  they  are 
managed  properly,  including  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  they  are  very  productive.  The  way 
they  are  made  up  and  how  they  are  managed, 
in  addition  to  climate,  account  for  much 
of  this. 


Agriculture  in  New  England 

The  importance  of  agriculture  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  its  intensiveness,  is  shown 
by  economic  data.  The  1950  Census  shows  aver¬ 
age  income  per  acre  for  land  in  farms  for  New 
England  at  $42.38  compared  with  $27.73  for 


Iowa  and  $17.96  for  South  Carolina.  Connecti¬ 
cut  led  New  England  with  $95.31,  an  increase 
over  1944  of  70  per  cent  compared  with  43  per 
cent  and  three  per  cent  for  Iowa  and  South 
Carolina,  respectively. 

Agriculture  was  dominant  in  New  England 
in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  It  became 
relatively  less  important  after  about  1870  with 
the  development  of  agriculture  on  fertile  soils 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  But  agri¬ 
culture  in  New  England  is  still  important  to¬ 
day  —  not  only  to  New  England  but  to  the 
national  economy.  True,  New  England’s  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  extensive;  rather,  it  is  intensive. 
Its  very  intensiveness  makes  agriculture  in 
New  England  important.  This  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  soils  is  reflected  in  their  fertility 
status  now. 

Although  land  area  in  crops  has  decreased, 
population  has  increased.  New  England  there¬ 
fore  is  deficient  in  food  and  feed;  both  are 
shipped  in  from  the  West. 

A  modern  renaissance  of  intensive  agri¬ 
culture  is  now  taking  place  in  New  England. 


Idle  land  and  land  in  trees  suitable  for  crops 
are  being  cleared  and  put  to  the  plow. 
“Greener  Pastures”  is  the  slogan  used  by  one 
group  of  farmers  to  encourage  production  of 
more  feed  for  their  livestock;  hence,  more  food 
for  New  England’s  10  million  people. 

Soils  in  New  England 
In  the  soil  scientist's  language  Podzols  and 
Brown  Podzolic  are  the  major  kinds  of  soils 
in  New  England.  They  have  developed  under 
forests  with  high  rainfall  and  a  cool  climate. 
Virgin  soil  developed  under  a  long  established 
forest  is  not  always  good.  Acids  from  the  leaves 
wash  down  through  the  soil  leaching  out  near¬ 
ly  all  the  plant  food.  These  soils  are  not  the 
lavish  virgin  soil  of  popular  fancy. 

One  needs  to  think  of  New  England  topsoil 
in  a  different  sense  from  the  way  it  is  used, 
for  example,  in  Iowa.  In  New  England  forests, 
the  topsoil  under  virgin  conditions  was  never 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  thick.  In  Iowa, 
topsoil  measures  12  to  18  inches  under  virgin 
( Continued  on  Page  587  ) 


Connecticut.  For  frost  protection,  orchards  usually  are  on  hilltops.  Soils  developed  on  these  sites  generally 
nn  and  Cheshire  tine,  sandu  loam.  These  fruitful  trees  are  in  the  Avalon  Farm  orchard  at  Bantam 
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Bedtime  for  the  Bees 

Beekeeping  is  an  all-year  round  job.  What  goes  on 
inside  the  beehive  during  the  Winter  will  have  an 
important  influence  on  next  season’s  honey  crop. 

- By  E.  D.  WIRTH - 


WO  questions  frequently  asked 
by  people  who  don’t  know 
about  bees  are:  “How  do  bees 
make  honey  in  the  winter¬ 
time”?;  inevitably  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Where  do  you  keep 
your  bees  in  the  Winter?”.  Well,  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  that  they  don’t;  and,  to 
the  second  question,  that  they  are  left  right 
where  they  are. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  many  people,  in¬ 
cluding  beekeepers,  have  no  idea  of  what  goes 
on  inside  of  a  colony  of  bees.  Some  of  this  mis- 
knowledge,  if  there  is  such  a  word,  is  due  to  a 
garbled  remembrance  of  stories  heard  in  child¬ 
hood,  or  to  remnants  of  the  superstitions  that 
once  were  the  basis  of  beekeeping.  Just  as 
farmers  no  longer  plant  corn  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  only  ( unless  that  timing  happens  to 
coincide  with  proper  weather  conditions ),  so 
all  phases  of  beekeeping  now  are  based  on 
scientific  facts  gathered  by  painstaking  re¬ 
search  and  expensive  trial  and  error  methods. 

Today,  every  manipulation  aims  to  help  the 
bees  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Fundamentally, 
bees  can  take  care  of  themselves  without  any 
help  from  man,  and  what  the  beekeeper  has 
to  do  is  to  provide  them  with  ideal  conditions 
for  their  prosperity.  This  is  an  all-year  job. 
What  you  do  today  has  an  important  effect  on 
their  condition  six  months  from  now. 

Necessities  for  the  Bees 

While  anything  that  you  do  has  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  bees’  future,  the  cycle  has  to  start 
some  place.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  can 
be  said  that  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  really 
begin  the  beeman’s  year.  Good  stock  will  bring 
better  returns  for  the  beekeepers  just  as  surely 
as  it  will  for  any  other  branch  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  If  a  colony  of  bees  is  headed^  by  a  mon¬ 
grel  queen,  almost  anything  can  be  expected 
to  happen.  So,  a  colony  that  is  ill-tempered, 
prone  to  swarm,  or  undesirable  in  any  way, 
should  be  requeened  by  stock  known  to  have 
the  required  qualities. 

Provisions  are  necessary  for  bees  as  well  as 
for  men  or  cows  but,  in  the  case  of  bees,  all 
provisions  must  be  in  the  hive  before  the 
Winter  begins.  The  quantity  of  stores  left  with 
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A  single  thickness  of  tar  paper  wrapped  around 
three  sides,  open  to  the  south,  helps  warm  the 
hive  on  sunny  days,  and  slorvs  doivn  temperature 
drops.  Heavy  insulation  on  top  prevents 
condensation. 


the  bees  should  be  enough  for  them  to  live  on 
through  the  Winter,  also  enough  to  provide  the 
means  to  rear  the  brood  next  Spring.  A  good 
colony  will  use  comparatively  little  honey  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather,  but,  once  brood  rearing 
starts,  enormous  quantities  are  needed.  Ten 
pounds  of  honey  will  feed  the  mature  bees 
during  a  Winter,  but  60  or  70  pounds  will  be 
necessary  for  brood  rearing.  And,  since  bees 
cannot  fly  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  early 
Spring  because  of  weather  conditions,  you  risk 
starving  them  out  if  you  don’t  leave  stores  with 
them  in  the  Fall. 

This  past  May  was  an  example.  The  weather 
was  cold  and  dreary,  and  the  bees  were  lucky 
to  be  able  to  get  out  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  a  day.  They  just  did  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  nectar  needed  to  feed  the 
young  brood.  Thus,  if  they  were  short  of 
stores,  they  starved  with  plenty  in  the  fields 
which  they  could  not  fly  out  to  get.  You  can 
feed  sugar  or  sugar  syrup,  but  neither  one  is 
as  good  as  the  real  thing,  honey;  besides,  it 
is  expensive. 

Protection  in  Winter  is  another  necessity. 
Nature  has  taught  bees  how  to  live  through 
cold  weather  but,  if  men  make  the  bees  live 
in  places  which  they  would  not  choose  for 
themselves,  then  men  should  help  the  bees 
as  much  as  possible.  If  the  apiary  site,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  exposed,  a  windbreak  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  In  most  places,  some  form  of  insulation 
is  helpful.  This  insulation  is  not  necessarily 
to  keep  the  bees  warm,  but  to  slow  down  the 
temperature  changes  within  the  hive. 

Try  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  inside  a  bee¬ 
hive  on  a  cold  winter  day.  The  bees  are  clus¬ 
tered  together  tightly.  If  they  were  in  a  glass 
hive  you  would  see  a  mass  of  bees  apparently 
lifeless,  clinging  together  in  the  center  of  the 
hive.  But  they  are  not  lifeless.  Inside  that 
outer  envelope  of  dormant  bees  there  is  great 
activity.  By  muscular  activity  and  the  chemical 
reactions  of  digestion,  heat  is  created  and 
maintained  within  the  shell  made  by  the  bees 
on  the  outside  of  the  cluster.  At  intervals,  the 
bees  change  places. 

Inside  the  hive,  but  outside  of  this  cluster, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  substantially  the 
same  as  outside  the  hive.  A  warm  sun  shining 
on  the  hive,  even  though  it  is  very  cold  in 
the  shadows,  brings  up  the  temperature  to  the 
point  whereby  the  bees  can  break  the  cluster 
and  proceed  with  various  duties.  These  chores 
include  bringing  fresh  stores  within  '  reach, 
changing  places,  or  moving  upwards  or  side¬ 
ways  to  combs  full  of  honey. 

If  a  hive  is  entirely  unprotected,  a  sudden 
shadow  caused  by  passing  clouds  or  the  sun 
going  behind  some  obstruction,  can  cause  the 
temperature  within  the  hive  to  drop  so  rapidly 
that  many  bees,  stranded  in  the  far  corners, 
cannot  get  back  to  the  cluster  before  their 
muscles  fail  to  function  due  to  cold. 

Temperatures  and  Bees 

The  bee  is  a  cold-blooded  creature;  that  is, 
the  temperature  of  its  body  is  very  close  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding  it.  The 
process  of  living  adds  a  few  degrees.  Thus 
many  bees,  clinging  together,  can  so  multiply 
the  added  warmth  that  they  are  able  to  survive. 
The  critical  point  seems  to  be  57  degrees  F. 
Above  that,  a  single  bee  can  fly  or  use  any  of 
its  muscles  or  organs.  Below  that,  it  gradually 
loses  its  powers,  first  to  fly,  then  to  walk,  and 
then  to  breathe.  The  bees  in  the  center  of  the 
cluster  on  a  cold  day  are  very  warm,  and  very 
active.  Their  activity  sometimes  runs  the 


A  very  small  lower  entrance,  with  a  flight  hole  in 
the  top  body,  permits  slow  ventilation  and  an 
emergency  exit  in  the  event  the  bottom  entrance 
is  clogged  ivith  snow,  leaves  or  dead  bees. 


temperature  up  into  the  nineties  when  they 
are  rearing  brood,  even  though,  outside,  it  is 
close  to  zero. 

When  a  hive  is  out  in  the  open,  but  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  cold  sides  by  tar  paper,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture,  a  sudden  change 
in  temperature  outside  is  not  carried  inside 
as  quickly.  As  a  rule,  bees  that  are  in  the  far 
corners  can  make  it  back  to  the  cluster  be¬ 
fore  they  become  stiff  with  the  cold.  The 
second  picture  shown  was  taken  on  a  bright 
January  day  when  the  thermometer  went  up 
into  the  fifties  in  the  shade. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  reasoned  that 
if  a  little  packing  was  good,  a  lot  of  packing 
was  better.  It  became  quite  the  fad  to  make 
an  elaborate  case  completely  enclosing  the 
hive,  then  stuffing  it  with  chaff,  leaves,  straw 
or  other  material.  This  did  exactly  what  it 
was  supposed  to  do:  it  slowed  down  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  to  the  point  that,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  cold  spell,  the  insulation  kept  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  hive  cold  during  the  sudden  warm 
spells  that  always  follow.  As  a  result,  the  bees 
often  missed  chances  for  the  flights  that  are 
so  necessary  even  in  Winter.  Colonies  got 
dysentery,  fouled  the  hive  and,  in  addition, 
became  seriously  weakened. 

Air  for  the  Bees 

There  is  still  another  must  in  wintering  bees 
outdoors,  a  part  of  the  protection  program, 
namely,  ventilation.  Actually,  so  far  as  air  to 
breathe  is  concerned,  bees  need  only  a  very 
tiny  hole  to  give  them  plenty.  But  the  air  that 
they  breathe  out  is  moist  and,  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  about  getting  rid  of  that  wet 
air,  it  does  no  good.  Warm  moist  air  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  hive;  if  the  cover  is  cold  it  will 
condense  into  water  and  fall  back  on  the  bees. 
This  discomfort  makes  them  restless.  With 
this  restless  activity  they  breathe  more  air, 
which  produces  more  moisture;  the  resulting 
vicious  circle  can  mean  the  death  of  the  colony. 

One  way  to  get  rid  of  this  moist  air  is  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  upper  body  as  shown  in  the 
pictures.  This  has  the  added  benefit  of  provid¬ 
ing  an  emergency  exit  in  the  event  that  the 
very  small  bottom  entrance  is  clogged  with 
leaves,  snow  or  dead  bees.  With  such  an  upper 
exit  there  is  a  dead  air  space  of  about  five  or 
six  inches  which  traps  the  moist  air,  causing 
some  discomfort.  In  addition,  therefore,  the 
inner  cover  should  be  raised  up  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  on  one  corner  to  permit  a 
slow  seepage  of  air  without  causing  any  drafts. 
The  cover  can  be  held  in  this  position  by  slip¬ 
ping  a  nail  or  washer  under  the  raised  corner. 

Locations  for  Colonies 

Some  locations  offer  natural  difficulty  in 
giving  proper  winter  care  to  colonies;  in  such 
places  the  beekeeper  has  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation."  Almost  anything  can  be  done,  from 
putting  the  bees  into  a  specially  provided 
storage  cellar  to  gassing  the  colonies  and  start¬ 
ing  all  over  again  in  the  Spring.  With  construc¬ 
tion  and  labor  costs  what  they  are  today,  it 
hardly  pays  any  more  to  put  the  bees  in 

( Continued  on  Page  583 ) 
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Control  for  Wireworrrss 

I  have  had  considerable  trouble  in 
my  garden  from  wireworm  infesta¬ 
tion.  What  can  I  do  to  control  these 
pests?  H-  G-  L- 

Wireworms  are  the  larvae  of  click 
beetles;  they  live  in  the  soil  several 
years  before  appearing  above  ground 
as  adult  beetles.  Several  of  the 
different  species  feed  upon  grass 
roots  in  sod  fields  and  others  on  the 
roots  of  cultivated  plants.  They  are 
difficult  to  control  and  cause  much 
damage  to  potatoes  and  other  tubers 
and  bulbs  (food  storage  organs)  be¬ 
low  ground.  They  can  be  reduced  by 
rotating  the  fields  with  legume  crops, 
such  as  alfalfa  and  clover,  provided 
the  fields  are  free  of  grass. 

They  can  also  be  controlled  by  ap- 1 
plications  of  chlordane  at  the  rate  of  : 
10  pounds  of  a  50  per  cent  dust  per 
acre.  This  material  can  be  applied 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  the  best 
time  to  apply  it  is  in  the  Fall  so 
the  material  has  a  chance  to  work 
before  the  field  is  used  the  following 
Summer.  It  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  entire  field  either  as  a  dust 
or  a  spray  and  then  be  mixed  with 
the  top  three  or  four  inches  of  soil 
by  discing  or  harrowing.  There  is 
some  danger  that  chlordane  may 
affect  the  flavor-  of  potatoes  and 
other  root  crops,  particularly  carrots. 
There  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  crops 
that  are  not  used  for  food,  however, 
such  as  flower  bulbs  or  crops  the 
edible  parts  of  which  are  grown 
above  ground. 

Bennington  Monument 
To  Be  Repaired 

The  State  of  Vermont,  through  its 
State  Emergency  Board  headed  by 
Governor  Lee  Emerson,  has  allo¬ 
cated  $25,000  for  the  repair  of  its 
historic  Bennington  Battle  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Bennington.  The  301-foot- 
high  granite  spike  was  closed  early 
this  Summer  when  it  was  declared 
unsafe  by  the  Vermont  Historic  Sites 
Commission.  The  top  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  will  be  repointed  first.  Ad¬ 
ditional  repair  will  be  accomplished 
as  funds  are  available  for  it.  Mean¬ 
time,  a  complete  survey  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  authorized  and 
further  recommendations  will  be 
made  about  the  monument  to  the 
1955  Legislature.  The  monument  will 
be  kept  open  to  the  public. 


The  church  shown  on  the  cover 
page  of  this  issue  is  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Leominster,  Mass. 


Photo:  John  A.  Smith.  Dickinson.  Pa. 


Peach  Queen 

Miss  Nancy  Marsteller  of  Steivarts- 
town,  Pa.,  is  the  newly  selected 
Pennsylvania  Peach  Queen. 

September  13,  1351 


The  Oliver  100  Spreader. 


See  how  easy  this  job  becomes  when  you  have 


LOADING  is  easy.  Oliver  Spreaders  are  built  low  to  the 
ground,  a  quick  reach  for  your  Oliver  front-mounted 
loader.  Spreader’s  back  framing  goes  beneath  the  box 
— no  top  braces  to  get  in  your  way. 


HITCHING  is  easy.  You  have  no  jack  to  work,  no  pins  to 
change.  With  the  Oliver  17,  you  don’t  even  leave  the 
tractor  seat  .  .  .  one  finger  takes  care  of  hitching  and 
unhitching,  at  any  drawbar  height. 


5  SPREADING  RATES  make  it  easy  to  get  full  value 
from  your  manure.  With  the  Oliver  11,  for  example, 
you  can  spread  anywhere  from  4  to  40  loads  to  the  acre. 
Manure  is  cut  fine,  spread  wide  and  even. 


EASY  to  get  the  exact  size  you  want.  Oliver  makes  the 
100  (100  bushels),  the  17  (77  bushels),  and  the  11  (50 
bushels).  One  of  these  spreaders  is  right  for  you — 
perfect  with  an  Oliver  Loader! 


see  your 


©ELIWIJ^  0DGMLSE1  and  save! 


F  16-9 

The  Oliver  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street  □  I  farm . acres. 

Chicago  6,  Illinois  □  I  am  a  student. 

Please  send  me  an  illustrated  booklet  on  the  spreader  I  have  checked, 
also  information  on  the  Front-Mounted  Loader : 

□  100  Spreader  (100  bushels)  □  17  Spreader  (77  bushels) 

□  11  Spreader  (50  bushels)  □  Oliver  H-F9  Front  End  Loader 


Name. 


(Please  print) 

RFD . County. 


Post  Office . . . State. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FULL  COLOR,  FALL 
CATALOG.  Our  APPLES,  PEARS, 
CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES  are  strong 
northern  grown  stock  GUARANTEED  to 
grow  and  bear  early.  We  issue  a  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  certificate  guar¬ 
anteeing  our  cherries  to  be  virus-free. 

See  our  Special  Offers  and  prices  before 
ordering  stock  for  Fall  planting.  Supplies 
of  fruit  trees  are  limited  this  season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ORDER  EARLY.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 


Estoblished  1880 


KELLY 


BROTHERS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 


36  Maple  Street,  Dansvilte,  N.  Y. 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME? 

Farmers  or  retired  farmers.  Sell  a  complete  line 
of  Field  Seeds.  Age  immaterial,  but  you  must 
have  initiative,  like  to  meet  people.  A  knowledge 
of  dairy  farming  is  helpful.  Car  needed.  Farming 
experience  an  asset  on  this  job,  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  present  and  former  Gardner 
customers— folks  who  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  extra  value  represented  by  the  time- 
tested  Growmore  line  of  Field  Seeds.  Many 
territories  open.  Write  today  giving  past  work 
experience  and  references. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY.  INC.. 

41  SPENCER  ST..  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N  J. 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  grape  vines, 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens.  Over 
80  Years,  through  four  gener¬ 
ations,  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  Our  FREE  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line,  including 
dwarf  trees.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  R924.  Princess  Anne.Md. 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Cata¬ 
log.  Stock  Northern  grown  on  600 
acres  in  Dansville.  Priced  right. 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Our  70th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

67  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
frees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


The  Garden 

Those  clear,  cool  days  of  early 
Fall  are  the  best  time  to  get  many 
things  done  that  have  been  prit  off 
all  Summer.  Dry  warm  weather  may 
continue  for  part  of  the  month  but, 
after  the  first  frost  and  some  good 
rains,  the  soil,  the  weather  and  some¬ 
one  to  do  the  work  are  all  in  a  favor¬ 
able  condition. 

Fall  Set  Plants 

All  but  a  few  perennial  plants  can 
be  set  in  the  Fall.  Flowering  plants 
that  are  easily  winter  killed  or  hard 
to  transplant,  such  as  dogwood  and 
azaleas,  should  be  left  for  spring 
planting,  but  most  of  the  ornamen¬ 
tals,  fruit  trees  and  berry  bushes 
can  be  set  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
usually  easier  to  get  the  job  done 
now  than  next  Spring  when  there  are 
fewer  good  days  to  work  outside. 

Tree  fruits  are  not  generally  satis¬ 
factory  in  small  plantings  in  home 
gardens.  They  require  thorough  and 
timely  spraying  to  produce  good  fruit 
and  this  is  usually  too  difficult  and 
expensive  to  be  worthwhile.  Fruit 
trees  are  also  unsatisfactory  on  lawns 
as  they  are  continually  dropping 
fruit  that  is  a  nuisance.  The  bush 
fruits  and  strawberries  are  usually 
quite  satisfactory. 

Strawberry  plants  are  now  avail¬ 
able  that  have  been  tested  and  found 
to  be  free  from  mosaic  disease.  These 
plants  are  valuable  as  mosaic  has 
done  more  damage  to  strawberries 
than  is  generally  recognized.  Some 
varieties  when  free  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  appear  to  be  a  new  sort.  Dis¬ 
ease  free  plantings  will  last  longer 
without  resetting. 

Strawberries  that  are  set  in  Sep¬ 
tember  will  bear  a  moderate  crop  of 
fruit  the  following  year.  After  bear¬ 
ing  they  will  not  make  so  many  run¬ 
ners  as  spring  set  plants  and,  for 
that  reason,  can  be  set  closer.  Most 
varieties  can  be  spaced  a  foot  apart 
in  the  row.  Plants  can  be  set  any 
time  before  the  ground  freezes  but 
late  set  plants  will  not  bear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  and  should  be  spaced 
the  usual  distance  and  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  spring  set  plants. 

Chickweed  is  a  bad  pest  in  straw¬ 
berries  and  asparagus.  Clean  culti¬ 
vation  or  treatment  with  weed  killers 
is  advisable.  Chickweed  will  grow  all 
Winter  during  mild  spells  and 
smother  the  plants  in  early  Spring  if 
not  eradicated.  Crag  weed  killer  can 
be  used  four  to  seven  days  after 
setting.  This  will  prevent  seed 
germination  and  kill  small  weeds 
and  grasses,  but  will  not  kill  them 
after  they  are  well  established.  IPC 
or  2-4-D  can  be  used  on  broad  leaved 
plants  aftei  they  are  up. 


5  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  $3.50 

Excellent  6-year  transplants,  8"  to  14"  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue  color;  sturdy,  compact,  hand¬ 
some  specimens  or  hedge.  Shipped  Postpaid 

September  to  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC.. 

BOX  26- 1  C, _ pj _ INDIANA.  PA. 

6  RHODODENDRON  $4 

Nursery-grown,  hybrid  transplants,  9rown  from  red- 
flowering  plants.  4"  to  6"  tall.  Shipped  Postpaid 
September  to  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-  1C,  INDIANA,  PA. 


25  EVERGREENS  $5 

Healthy,  selected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall,  three  to  five 
years  old.  Five  each  of  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce.  Austrian  Pine.  Scotch  Pine,  and  Douglas  Fir. 
Shipped  Postpaid  September  to  November.  Free  fall 
planting  list.  MUSSER  FORESTS.  INC., 

BOX  20-IC,  INDIANA,  PA. 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PE  AC  H 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries.  Pears,  Plums.  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue- 
h  Tries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Shade 
Trees.  Koses  2oc  up.  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting:  25  standard  and  everbearing  varieties 
including  the  new  “Blaze”  also  New  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  Raspberry  and  Amber  Yellow  Raspberry. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  GROWERS’  GUIDE 

TELLS  you  profit  secrets  of  growing  Christmas  Trees 
cn  idle  land.  Write  for  free  copy  today,  including 
eur  complete  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-IC,  INDIANA,  PA. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  LOW  PRICES 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Full  information  upon 
request.  THE  RICE  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Fail  Seeding 

Early  fall  planting  of  spinach, 
lettuce,  turnips,  kale  and  collards 
can  be  made  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  southern  New  England 
during  September  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition.  Fall  varieties  of 
spinach  should  be  used  and  these 
will  either  make  a  late  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  crop,  or  can  be  carried  over  for 
early  spring  harvest. 

Lawn  Care 

When  the  first  frost  comes  is  a 
good  time  to  fertilize  lawns.  Poultry 
manure  and  a  10-5-5  fertilizer  in 
moderate  amount  promote  a  good 
growth  of  grass  at  a  time  of  year 
when  crabgrass  and  many  weeds  can¬ 
not  grow. 

September  is  also  the  month  to 
start  a  new  lawn  or  reseed  bare 
patches.  It  is  a  waste  of  good  seed 
to  start  a  new  lawn,  or  reseed  an 
old  one,  unless  the  soil  has  been 
properly  prepared.  At  least  six 
inches  of  good  topsoil,  limed  and 
well  supplied  with  organic  matter 
and  plant  nutrients,  are  essential. 
An  application  of  50  to  75  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  is  usually  needed 
on  acid  soils,  and  this  amount  should 
be  added  to  old  towns  about  every 
five  years.  All  lawns  need  a  dressing 


in  September 

of  good  topsoil  every  five  years  at 
least  to  fill  up  uneven  places  and 
correct  poor  soil  conditions. 

Cheap  grass  seed  is  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment  as  it  contains  mostly  rye  grass. 
This  makes  a  fine  showing  at  first, 
but  dies  later  to  leave  bare  places 
to  be  taken  over  by  crab  grass  and 
weeds.  If  grass  seed  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  two  or  three  volumes  of 
sifted  topsoil  or  dried  manure,  and 
broadcast  evenly  in  two  applications 
in  different  directions,  half  the 
amount  of  seed  usually  recom¬ 
mended  gives  a  good  stand  if  the  soil 
is  well  prepared,  rolled  firm  after 
broadcasting  and  well  watered  as 
needed.  The  worst  hazard  is  a  wash¬ 
ing  rain  before  the  young  seedlings 
are  established.  Covering  the  soil 
with  coarse  hay  or  straw  after  seed¬ 
ing  helps  to  prevent  washing. 

Crabgrass  is  indeed  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  contend  with  in  lawns.  Herbi¬ 
cides  that  prevent  germination  of 
seed  can  be  used  in  May  and  June 
before  this  plant  starts  to  grow. 
Later  in  the  season  there  are  several 
commercial  preparations  that  check 
the  growth  of  crabgrass  and  pi-event 
most  of  the  seed  production. 

Frost  Injury 

The  first  frost  is  usually  a  light 
one  that  does  no  more  than  kill  the 
top  leaves  of  squashes,  peppers, 
tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  A  hard 
frost  injures  squashes  and  pumpkins, 
and  these  should  be  under  cover  be¬ 
fore  this  time.  Potatoes  should  also 
be  dug  and  put  into  storage  soon 
after  the  vines  are  killed. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  squash  need  a 
curing  process  to  heal  cuts  and 
bruises.  They  should  be  put  into  a 
warm  dry  room  or  basement  where 
there  is  good  ventilation,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  to  80  degrees  F.  After 
a  few  weeks  they  should  be  put  at 
a  somewhat  lower  temperature  and 
kept  dry.  Potatoes  and  root  crops 
keep  best  in  cool,  moist  storage. 
Several  of  the  garden  vegetables  bear 
into  the  Fall,  such  as  cucumbers, 
tomatoes  and  others.  These  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  farm  menu. 

Garden  Records 

A  notebook  is  a  handy  place  to 
keep  records  of  the  performance  of 
new  varieties,  also  time  and  place  of 
planting.  Stakes  and  labels  are  easily 
lost  or  quickly  become  illegible. 
Timely  records  will  be  most  useful 
when  making  up  seed  and  plant 
orders  and  laying  out  planting  plans 
another  year. 

Applications  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  used  should  also  be  noted 
as  to  time  and  amounts  of  different 
materials.  These  items  othei'wise  are 
quickly  forgotten  and  are  important. 
We  always  live  in  hope  of  correcting 
failures  and  disappointments  another 
year.  D.  F.  Jones 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir.  .  6.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia, 


Early  V.  Wilcox .  6.00 

New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout . 4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening, 

Ernest  Chabot  . 4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3.50 

Mushroom  Growing  Today 

Fred  Atkins  . 3.25 

Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . . . ...  3.00 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . 3.00 

Dahlias, 

Morgan  T.  Riley .  3.00 
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Steele's  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide,  range  of  the 
richest  vivid  colors.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  40  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializing. 

Send  now  for  FRICK  price  list. 

HILL  TOP  GARDENS,  Box  S,  Purcellville,  Va. 


Top  Market  Prices  —  Since  1882  ! 

Send  Vour 

GINSENG 

TO 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO. 

112  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWM,  PENNA. 


- AMERICAN  GINSENG  — THE  CASH  CROP - 

FREE:  HOW  TO  GROW,  WHERE  TO  SELL 

GINSENG  GARDENS,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 


Sfrawhprrv  Plant?  BEST  varieties,  catalog  f 

OIIdWUBrry  rianis  BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  I 


-  WANTED  - 

80  Pine  Trees  6-7  ft.  80  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Cana¬ 
densis)  5-6  ft.  85  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Canandenss) 
4-5  ft.  All  balled  and  bagged.  Delivery  after  Oct. 
15th.  All  plants  furnished  to  be  hardy  specimens 
In  good  condition.  Write  — 

BOX  222,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


- EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - - 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
368  EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2,  PA. 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  100 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 
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Quick  Composting 
of  Leaves 

The  slow  composting  of  leaves  and 
other  organic  matter  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  speeded  up  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  principles  which 
have  recently  been  announced.  The 
modern  method  consists  of  utilizing 
the  natural  aerobic  bacteria  (unable 
to  live  without  oxygen),  which  are 
present  upon  all  growing  plants, 
using  their  energy  to  decompose  the 
plant  material.  This  management  of 
the  compost  heap  will  reduce  the 
time  of  natural  composting  from  two 
to  three  years  or  so,  to  less  than  a 
month. 

All  that  is  necessary  by  the  new 
method  of  composting  is  to  add 
kitchen  refuse  or  garden  wastes  to 
the  leaves,  grass  clippings  and  weeds 
constituting  the  compost  heap. 
Grease  from  kitchen  waste  does  not 
retard  the  composting  process. 
Proper  management  of  the  compost 
heap  requires  that  the  heap  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  hard,  flat  surface  to  al¬ 
low  drainage.  The  heap  should  also 
be  protected  from  excessive  rain,  but 
should  be  kept  slightly  moist  by 
sprinkling  occasionally  or  permitting 
some  rain  to  penetrate. 

The  compost  should  be  between 
four  and  six  feet  high,  so  as  to  re¬ 
tain  most  of  the  heat  generated  by 
its  decomposition.  This  temperature 
in  the  interior  of  the  heap  reaches 
about  120  degrees  F.  in  24  hours,  and 
140  degrees  F.  within  three  or  four 
days.  The  whole  pile  should  be 
turned  once  every  three  to  five  days 
so  as  to  allow  aeration  and  unifoi’m 
decomposition.  The  more  the  mois¬ 
ture,  the  more  frequent  the  turnings 
needed.  The  pile  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  not  become  soggy. 

After  a  small  amount  of  experi¬ 
menting,  the  time  of  composting  may 
even  be  shortened,  for  the  gardener  i 
by  experience  can  determine  from  I 
the  odor  and  the  temperature  how 
much  moisture  and  how  much  turn¬ 
ing  is  necessai'y. 

C.  W.  Winchell 


Bedtime  for  the  Bees 

(Continued  from  Page  580) 

storage.  It  seems  a  shame  to  do  it 
but,  rather  than  have  the  bees  die, 
some  beekeepers  gas  them,  store  the 
equipment  over  the  Winter  and  staid 
new  packages  early  in  the  Spring. 

This  requires  quite  an  outlay  of 
cash,  but  it  does  save  the  labor  of 
preparing  the  bees,  and  it  saves  the 
cost  of  the  honey  that  they  would 
consume.  When  this  is  done,  as  a 
rule,  the  colonies  are  dequeened  at 
the  close  of  the  honey  flow  or  short¬ 
ly  before;  three  weeks  later,  after 
the  brood  has  hatched  out  and  the 
brood  combs  are  empty,  the  bees 
are  gassed.  The  brood  combs,  with 
the  honey  and  pollen  that  they  con¬ 
tain,  are  stored  in  stacks  and  moth 
proofed.  Then  in  the  Spring,  the  new 
packages  take  up  where  the  old 
colony  left  off. 

Some  big  outfits  do  this,  but 
save  the  best  queens  with  their  bees. 
They  truck  this  stock  South,  spend 
the  Winter  rearing  new  queens  from 
them,  then  truck  the  colonies  north 
early  in  the  Spring,  divide  them  and 
go  ahead  from  there  just  as  though 
they  were  starting  with  packages. 


dynamic  new  U  UU  power 

unlocks  bigger  yields 


The  CA  Tractor  has  power  to  take  the  Allis-Chalmers  subsoiler 
18  inches  deep  in  most  dry  soils  —  and  hold  it  there.  TRAC¬ 
TION  BOOSTER  also  assures  steady  working  depth  for  mount¬ 
ed  plows,  listers,  bedders,  field  cultivators  and  disc  harrows. 


A  world  of  new  tractor  advancements  awaits 
you  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer.  See 
these  new,  more  powerful  tractors  with 
SNAP-COUPLER,  Power-Shift  wheels, 
Two-Clutch  power  control  without  shifting 
.  .  .  plus  Depth  Power  at  a  glance  with  the 
new  Traction  Booster  indicator  (at  left). 
Weight  transfer  to  drive  wheels  is  automatic 
—  on  and  off,  as  needed,  for  maximum 
traction.  It’s  live weight,  not  deadweight. 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  expanding 
the  productive  capacity  of  their  farms 
by  utilizing  the  third  dimension  of 
their  fields  .  .  .  DEPTH! 

These  are  the  owners  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  CA  and  WD-45  Tractors 
with  dynamic  extra  DEPTH  POWER 
.  .  .  Traction  Booster  power  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  till  their  soils  as  deeply 
as  good  farming  practice  may  require. 

Plowing  one  inch  deeper  than  usual 
means  power  to  move  up  to  1,500  more 
tons  of  earth  per  day.  Subsoiling  .  .  . 
breaking  up  and  shattering  dry  hard- 
pan  to  depths  of  18  inches  or  more  .  .  . 
requires  the  kind  of  extra  power  and 
ground-gripping  traction  for  which  CA 
and  WD-45  Tractors  are  famous. 

That  higher  horsepower  is  there  for 
one  reason.  To  USE!  With  it,  you  can 
farm  faster,  deeper  .  .  .  unlock  the  full 
potential  of  your  soil  ...  for  bigger 
yields,  more  profit,  better  farm  living! 

*  ★  ★ 


Carry  a  measuring  stick  on  your  tractor. 
Use  it  to  measure  implement  settings  accur¬ 
ately.  Check  the  depth  —  hold  it  constant 
with  Allis-Chalmers  mounted  implements. 
It  pays!  Your  dealer  can  show  you  how. 


SNAP-COUPLER  is  an 
Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C, 

ORNAMENTAL  IRON  f5^nVtNuGrSe 

ALUMINUM  STAIR  NOSINGS  FOR  IMPROVING 
STAIRS.  ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

93  FEDERAL  ST.,  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 


VANDALE 

SILO  UNLOADER 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  THE  JOB  OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK.  PRICED  UNDER  $1,000.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  BULLETIN  AND  GUARANTEE  POLICY 

T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  WEST  LAKE  ST.,  SKANEATELES,  M.  Y. 


New  England’s  1954  apple  crop  is 
expected  to  be  13  per  cent  less  than 
last  year,  or  about  6,882,000  bushels; 
this  is  more  than  half  a  million  bush¬ 
els  above  the  10-year  average,  how¬ 
ever.  Connecticut  expects  a  crop  38 
per  cent  above  average.  Other  States 
expect  about  an  average  crop. 


Maine  farmers  are  experiencing 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  known  to 
the  history  of  the  State.  Spring  rains 
left  the  ground  so  wet  that  many 
farmers  were  unable  to  sow  and 
plant  nearly  all  their  ground  as 
planned.  Several  pieces  which  were 
planted  here  in  central  Maine  have 
suffered  from  the  continual  rains 
until  the  crops  were  washed  out  or 
stunted  beyond  recall.  Many  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  harvest  much  hay 
and  large  quantities  were  spoiled 
completely,  when  the  two  weeks  rain 
struck  in  July.  Silage  corn  has  not 
done  as  well  as  common,  with  some 
pieces  almost  a  failure.  Oats  and 
peas  proved  to  be  a  lucky  crop  for 
the  writer.  Because  of  the  rain,  he 
decided  to  try  oats  and  peas  for  si¬ 
lage  and  the  results  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  replacement  for  hay  —  a 
silo  full  of  good  ensilage. 

Gardens  have  been  very  slow  in 
this  section;  vegetables  as  a  whole 
have  done  very  poorly  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather.  Most  potatoes  show 
some  signs  of  late  blight  and  corn 
looks  as  if  it  will  be  late.  Berries 
were  late  and  small,  as  has  been  the 
tendency  of  all  crops.  Farmers  feel 
it  will  pass  for  a  hard  season  and 
may  curtail  some  of  the  surpluses  we 
hear  so  much  about  in  these  days. 

f.  l.  p. 


Maine’s  1954  blueberry  production, 
when  the  figures  are  all  in,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 
Plenty  of  rain  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  made  for  good  size  and 
quality.  A  heavy  bloom  and  medium 
set,  with  some  light  damage  from 
frost,  set  the  stage  for  the  crop. 

A  chicken  barbecue  was  a  new 
feature  of  the  annual  Maine  Poultry 
School  at  the  University  of  Maine  on 
August  23.  Speakers  included  Prof. 
J.  H.  Bruckner,  Head  of  the  Poultry 
Department  at  Cornell;  Harold  L. 
Wilcke,  Ralston  Purina  Compay;  and 
Alfred  Van  Wagenen,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  NEPPCO. 

Among  the  newer  “Tree  Farmers” 
recently  chosen  in  Maine  are  George 
E.  Tuttle,  No.  Berwick,  60  acres; 
Charles  H.  Harvey,  Gardiner,  200 
acres;  Joseph  and  Henry  Hamblen, 
Gorham,  180  acres;  and  Archie  and 
Walter  Holman,  Dixfield,  160  acres. 

Maine  potato  growers  recently 
voted  about  76  per  cent  in  favor  of  a 
Federal  marketing  agreement.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  this  program  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  1954  crop. 

Officers  of  the  Maine  Maple  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn,  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Norridgewock  recently 
were  Richard  Eaton,  Exeter,  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  president;  Fred  Weeks, 
Cornville,  Somerset  Co.,  vice  pres.; 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Wilder,  Norridgewock, 


Somerset  Co.,  secy-treas.;  and  di¬ 
rectors,  Edgar  Cobb,  Harmony,  Som- 
erset  Co.;  Milton  Keene,  Canton,  Ox¬ 
ford  Co.;  and  True  Whittier,  of  New 
Sharon,  Franklin  Co. 


For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
wives  of  New  Hampshire  poultryrnen 
had  their  own  separate  program  at 
the  summer  poultry  meeting  held  at 
Durham.  Foods,  dieting,  pottery 
demonstration,  art  exhibit  and  tours 
of  the  dormitories  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  practice  house  were  features. 

H.  N.  Colby,  Extension  agricul¬ 
tural  engineer  in  New  Hampshire, 
reports  that  Granite  State  farmers 
have  about  seven  million  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  tractors.  He  reports  that  it 
is  like  money  in  the  bank  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  preparing  them  for 
winter  storage  once  the  fall  work  is 
done.  There  are  about.  5,500  lai'ge 
farm  tractors  and  some  1,500  small 
garden  tractors  in  use  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

UNH  Mike  Liza  has  done  herself 
proud.  We’re  talking  about  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire’s  Holstein 
cow  which  has  become  the  U.  S. 
champion  butterfat  producer  for  a 
Holstein  milked  twice  daily.  Her 
record  is  1,131.3  pounds  of  fat  and 
26,161  pounds  of  milk  at  eight  years, 
four  months  of  age. 


Advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
bulk  cooling  of  milk  are  outlined  in 
a  new  brieflet  from  the  Vermont  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  called  “Bulk  Milk 
Cooling.”  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  county  agents  in  Vermont  or  by 
writing  the  Publications  Office, 
Morrill  Hall,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington. 

This  season  the  army  worm  made 
its  first  serious  invasion  of  Vermont 
since  1938.  It  was  reported  in  all 
counties. 

Noah  N.  Fleury,  Berkshire,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Vt.,  was  named  the  out¬ 
standing  conservation-minded  farmer 
in  his  Soil  Conservation  District.  He 
and  Frank  Myott,  chairman  of  the 
District  Board  of  Supervisors,  will  go 
to  Arizona  this  Fall  to  visit  the  Good¬ 
year  Farm.  Fleury  has  a  260-acre 
dairy  farm. 


The  Cranberry  Festival  will  be 
held  at  the  Edaville  Railroad  in  Car¬ 
ver,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  September 
25. 

European  earwigs  —  small  insects 
which  resemble  roaches  in  habits, 
coloring,  and  movements — have  been 
vei'y  plentiful  this  year  in  New 
England.  Extension  entomologist 
Ellsworth  H.  Wheeler  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  says  that 
earwigs  are  distinguished  from 
roaches  by  the  conspicuous  pair  of 
forceps  carried  on  the  rear  end  of 
the  insect.  Chlordane  and  DDT  are 
effective  if  applied  on  surfaces  where 
earwigs  congregate  or  crawl. 

Richard  C.  Foley  of  the  University 
of  Massachustts  has  been  selected  to 
judge  Ayi'shires  at  the  second  annu¬ 
al  International  Dairy  Show  at 
Chicago,  October  9  to  16. 

John  W.  Manchester 


With  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  fish  and  products  of  the  sea,  as  a 
food  source  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role.  Fishing  is  good  in  the 
coastal  waters  along  the  New  England  shores,  such  as  this  pleasant  spot  at 
Onset  Inlet,  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  looking  toioard  Cape  Cod  Canal. 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  ‘  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  ‘nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F -18.  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


8  prices 


THE  NEW  OLIVER  SUPER  55 

works  with  any  kind  of  implement 


With  its  handy  three-point  hitch  (stand¬ 
ard  equipment),  the  Super  55  takes  not 
only  the  complete  fine  of  Oliver  tools, 
but  any  three-point  hitch  implement. 
Add  a  tool  bar  carrier,  and  it  handles 
such  tools  as  middle  busters,  spring- 
tooth  cultivators,  custom-made  imple¬ 
ments.  Takes  scrapers,  cranes,  buckets, 
loaders  .  .  .  pull-type  or  mounted  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  front,  side,  or  rear! 


Handy?  Just  look  at  these  other  fea¬ 
tures!  COMPACT  SIZE:  less  than  4Vi 
feet  high,  wheel  base  just  over  6  feet. 
POWER:  two-three  plow.  The  most 
powerful  tractor  of  its  type.  SIX  FOR¬ 
WARD  SPEEDS:  and  two  reverse  .  .  . 
new  super-low,  only  F/y  m.p.h.  BUILT- 
IN  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM:  with 
finger-tip  control.  CHOICE  OF 
FUELS:  gasoline  or  diesel. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND  WORK-TEST  THE  SUPER  55* 


tractor  powered 

FARM  DRYER 

DRIES  SHELLED  CORN,  BEANS,  HAY,  FLAX,  MILO 
AND  ALL  SMALL  GRAINS. 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  is  delivered 
ready-to-run  ...  no  assembly,  bin 
or  ductwork  is  needed.  Running 
off  tractor  P.  T.  O.,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  right  in  the  field.  A  powerful 
fan  blasts  clean  heated  air  from 
twin  oil  burners  through  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  floor  and  170-bu.  load  of 
grain.  Drying  capacity  of  100-bu. 
shelled  corn,  135-bu.  small  grain, 
1  ton  hay  per  hour  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED!  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist 
and  also  side  extensions  for  hay 
are  available.  Write  for  bulletin. 


(Si 

V  KJW  ? 

1AKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 
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Dutchmen’s  " W under  Wagon 

By  GLENN  Y.  WILLIAMSON 


95 


OU  hear  the  deep-throated 
roar  of  Diesel  engine,  the 
zing  of  rolling  tires,  the 
blast  of  horn,  the  hiss  of 
airbrakes.  Without  looking, 
you  know  that  a  transport 
and  its  driver  are  playing 
their  roles  in  the  modern  transporta¬ 
tion  drama. 

Now  turn  back  the  pages  of  history 
to,  let’s  say,  the  years  stretching  from 
1790  to  1840.  During  those  years  a 
huge  wagon  hauled  its  share  of  the 
freight;  and  the  driver,  cracking  a 
whip  and  shouting  commands  to  his 
six-horse  team,  was  as  individualistic 
as  the  chap  who  today  peers  through 
a  windshield,  studies  dials  and  con¬ 
trols  the  throbbing  power  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  metallic  horses. 

That  50-year  period  constituted  a 
“Golden  Age”  for  the  Conestoga 
wagon  —  “Wunder  Wagon,”  if  you 
please! — which  has  inspired  poet,  ar¬ 
tist,  historian  and  movie  producer. 

The  historic  vehicle  was  born  long 
ago  in  the  beautiful  hardwood  for¬ 
ested  Conestoga  Valley  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  when  thrifty, 
practical-minded  German  immigrants 
of  that  fertile  region,  harassed  by 
agricultural  surpluses  and  forbidden 
by  religious  tenet  to  waste  food, 


bender,  to  mallet  and  spoke  shaver, 
while  tempered  metal  intended  for 
latches,  hooks,  bolts,  corner-plates, 
pins,  straps,  links  and  rivets  came 
from  glowing  forges. 

Cutting  and  shipping  component 
parts  was  one  thing:  assembling  them 
was  quite  something  else.  But  armed 
with  the  “know-how”  acquired  in 
their  homeland,'  these  craftsmen 
gave  the  same  consummate  skill  and 
loving  care  to  each  phase  of  their 
work.  The  master  wheelwright  un¬ 
wittingly  was  a  master  of  destinies, 
for  upon  his  ability  to  shape  an  axle 
and  “dish”  a  wheel  rested  the  wag¬ 
on’s  fate.  And  versatility  character¬ 
ized  the  blacksmith  whose  trick  of 
fitting  an  iron  tire  over  a  wooden 
rim  demanded  two  qualifications: 
dexterity  in  handling  metal  and  split- 
second  timing  in  judging  heat. 

The  colonial  artisans  were  proud 
when  they  inspected  their  first  brain¬ 
child,  and  with  good  reason.  No  detail 
had  been  overlooked,  and  quality  and 
stamina  stood  out  everywhere.  Last- 
minute  artistic  flourishes  graced  the 
more  conspicuous  parts,  while  upon 
the  hounds  were  punched  the  date 
of  manufacture  and  the  blacksmith’s 
personal  stamp.  It  tipped  the  scales 
at  3,500  pounds-  The  crown  of  the 


This  Conestoga  ivagon,  130  years  old,  ready  for  refurbishing  in  its  original 
colors — vermillion  red  running  gear,  Prussian  blue  body,  white  canvas 
covering — ivas  bought  out  of  a  Pennsylvania  barn  by  the  Lancaster  County 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  Conestoga  as  a  landmark 
in  pioneer  American  history.  Shown  here  on  the  farm  of  Elmer  C.  Tapp, 
near  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  drawn  by  sir  Belgian  mares  which  he  owns  and  breeds, 
this  freight  frigate  started  Sept.  10  from  Lancaster  on  a  22-day  voyage 
overland  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


sought  a  way  of  moving  payloads  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  worthwhile 
markets. 

With  distances  between  producer 
and  consumer  exceeding  those  in  the 
earlier  settled  New  England  States, 
it  became  necessary  to  devise  carriers 
larger  than  those  commonly  used. 
Then,  too,  a  wilderness  country  of 
blazed,  rock-strewn,  stump-studded 
trails  was  no  place  for  anything  cop¬ 
ied  after  the  two-wheeled  carts  of 
Palatinate  Germany,  nor  even  the 
ponderous  freighters  of  England.  But 
could  a  radically  different  carrier  be 
built?  And  if  built,  would  it  with¬ 
stand  the  day-after-day  punishment 
of  shouldering  excessively  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  on  unusually  rough  ground? 

An  inventory  of  the  close-at-hand 
resources  was  taken,  designs  were 
drawn  and  specifications  enumerated. 
This  preliminary  work  finished, 
woodsmen  and  carpenters  and  wheel¬ 
wrights  and  blacksmiths,  the  mis¬ 
named  “Dutchmen”  who  were  jacks- 
of-all-trades,  pooled  their  talents  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  accepting  the 
challenge.  Wagon  shops  became 
scenes  of  activity  as  the  finest  of 
well-seasoned  woods  —  hickory  or 
white  swamp  oak  for  wheel  spokes 
and  felloes,  non-splitting  sour  gum- 
wood  for  hubs,  ash  for  bows,  poplar 
for  mortised  side  and  end  boards, 
white  oak  for  the  iron-braced  frame 
— yielded  to  broad  axe  and  adze,  to 
chisel  and  saw,  to  augur  and  wood- 
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"I  couldn’t  own  a  handier  barn,”  says  Erwin 
Seebery,  Belmont,  N  Y.,  of  his  Quonset  40  x 
160  two-story  dairy  barn.  "The  Quonset 
makes  it  easier  for  all  of  us.” 


"This  Quonset  24  x  60  is  a  natural  for  machine 
storage,”  says  Lloyd  Yost,  of  Bernville,  Pa. 
"You  can  get  right  up  against  the  walls  and 
really  put  a  lot  of  machines  inside.” 


There's  a  QUONSET 
for  every  job 
on  your  farmstead 


o 

© 

o 


Increase  production  per  man 
hour,  save  time  and  labor  with 
an  efficient  Quonset  beef  or 
dairy  barn. 

Insure  good  quality,  high  pro¬ 
tein  hay  and  reduce  feeding 
chores  with  a  Quonset  hay¬ 
drying  and  self-feeding  unit. 

Lengthen  the  life  of  your  ex¬ 
pensive  farm  machinery  and 
^reduce  depreciation  costs  with 
a  handy  Quonset  machinery 
storage  building. 


© 

© 


Pick  corn  earlier  and  store  it 
safely  in  a  Quonset  Corn  Dry¬ 
ing  and  storage  building. 

Boost  grain  profits  and  reduce 
loss  from  spoilage  every  year — 
dry  and  store  your  grain  or 
shelled  corn  in  a  Quonset  16 
Crop  Dryer. 


See  your  Quonset  dealer  today  about 
these  money-making,  labor-saving 
Quonsets  for  the  farm.  Easily  financed 
through  the  Quonset  Purchase  Plan. 


front  bowT  towered  11  feet  into  the 
air.  Topmost  ends  were  t7  feet  apart. 
Front  wheels,  four  feel  in  diameter, 
seemed  dwarfed  by  massive  six-foot¬ 
ers  at  the  rear.  A  long  deep  bed  that 
sagged  in  the  middle,  both  length¬ 
wise  and  crosswise,  bore  the  contours 
of  a  boat,  giving  assurance  that  its 
cargo  would  not  shift  on  precipitous 
mountain  trails.  ’  _ 

Numerous  overhanging  linen-cov¬ 
ered  bow.s  (or  hoops)  slanted  out¬ 
ward  at  the  ends,  an  arrangement 
which,  although  resembling  a  gigan¬ 
tic  poke  bonnet,  would  minimize  any 
possible  damage  from  dust,  rain,  snow 
or  a  too  ardent  sun.  Brush -wielders 
had  selected  an  eye-catching  color 
scheme  that  was  to  become  a  trade¬ 
mark:  running  gear  a  gay  vermilion, 
upper  parts  a  vivid  Prussian  blue. 

How  about,  motive  power?  Teams 
of  six  tall,  heavy,  specially-bred  draft 
horses,  and  occasionally  of  eight  or 
more,  supplied  the  answer.  An  early- 
day  writer  noticed  the  magnificent, 
superbly  trained  horses  “prancing  as 
if  half-conscious  of  their  superior 
appearance,  and  participating  in  the 
pride  that  swelled  the  bosom  of  their 
master.”  Fittingly,  “Conestoga”  was 
the  name  by  which  they  were  known. 

Perhaps  the  teamsters  carried  the 
practice  too  far,  yet  no  harm  was 
done  by  decorating  bridles  with  fancy 
headbands,  rosettes  or  pompoms,  and 
trimming  headstalls  and  forelocks 
with  brightly  colored  ribbons.  Maybe 


"There’s  neither  moisture  nor  insect  damage 
to  ear  corn  stored  in  my  Quonset  1 6.  I  pick 
earlier  and  dry  in  storage  for  higher  profits,” 
says  Joe  Matejka,  Strang,  Neb. 


"You  can’t  beat  a  Quonset  for  hay  storage,” 
says  Charles  J.  Wilson,  Holly,  N.  Y.  "There 
are  no  posts  or  braces  to  fit  bales  around.” 
He  stores  3400  bales  in  his  Quonset. 


"The  handiest  barn  I’ve  ever  had,”  says  "We  can  get  our  equipment  in  our  Quonset 
Joseph  Klinger,  Freeport,  Illinois.  "It’s  easy  40  and  still  have  plenty  of  room  lor  repairs, 
to  produce  quality  milk  in  this  insulated,  well  say  the  Hawker  Bros.,  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  They 
ventilated  labor-saving  Quonset.”  have  another  Quonset  40  for  potato  storage. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  .  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


# 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


j  GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name _ 

Address- 


j  City  or  County _ 

I _ 


J_6tate_ 


10 
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Motorists:  here's  proof... 

Gulf's  cleaner-burning,  super-refined  gasoline 
solves  today’s  No.  1  engine  problem! 


This  lamp  is  burning 
NEW  SUPER-REFINED 
GULF  NO-NOX.the 
cleaner-burning  super-fuel 


Ibis Tamp  is  burning  the 
"DIRTY-BURNING 
TAIL-END  of  gasoline 
which  GULf  refines  opt 


Proof:  Instead  of  trying  to  fight  trouble¬ 
making  deposits  with  so-called  “miracle- 
additives”  inside  your  engine,  Gulf  be¬ 
lieves  in  preventing  them  from  forming 
in  the  first  place.  So,  Gulf  refines  out  the 


“dirty-burning  tail-end”  of  gasoline — the 
No.  1  troublemaker  in  high-compression 
engines.  Look  at  the  plates  in  the  photo 
above  and  see  what  a  difference  Gulf 
super  refining  makes! 


Road  tests  show:  New  Gulf  NO-NOX 
actually  makes  cars  run  better  than  new! 
After  15,000  miles  per  car,  these  Gulf 
test  cars  showed:  Better-than-new  horse¬ 


power!  Better-than-new  on  gasoline  mile¬ 
age!  And  not  a  single  trace  of  carbon 
knock  or  pre-ignition  at  any  time,  even 
on  steep  mountain  grades! 


Starting  with  your  first  tankful 

new  Gulf  NO-NOX  will  give  you 

these  immediate  and  lasting  benefits: 

More  complete  engine  protection  than  so-called 
“miracle-additive”  gasolines!  Extra  gas  mile¬ 
age  in  the  short-trip,  stop-and-go  driving  folks 
do  most!  No  knock,  no  pre-ignition — even  in 
today’s  super-compression  engines !  Stall-proof 
smoothness — and  instant  starts  .  .  .  plus  fuel¬ 
saving  warm-up. 


COMPLETELY  HEW!  SUPER-REFINED 

New  Gulf  No-Nox 

THE  HIGH-EFFICIENCY  GASOLINE 
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it  was  tomfoolery  to  suspend  from 
high  hames  the  vari-toned  brass  bells 
and  to  purchase  the  finest  harness. 
Maybe;  and  maybe  not. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Cones¬ 
toga  outfit  proved  dramatic  and  sen¬ 
sational.  Although  designed  primar¬ 
ily  for  hauling  delicacies  of  orchard, 
field,  garden,  vineyard,  poultry  yard, 
dairy  barn  and  smokehouse,  its  po¬ 
tentialities  captured  the  attention 
and  fired  the  imagination  of  indus¬ 
trialists  and  others  who,  like  the 
worried  farmers  responsible  for  its 
development,  had  transportation  puz¬ 
zles  of  their  own  to  solve. 

Soon  the  unique  vehicle  which  car¬ 
ried  burdens  so  easily  and  safely  and 
with  a  minimum  of  grumbling- 
evolved  into  a  multi-purpose,  general- 
utility  wagon  as  modifications  in  de¬ 
sign  and  size  were  made  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  variety  of  tasks  entrusted  to 
it.  Manufacturers,  almost  swamped 
with  orders,  gladly  added  eager  ap- 
pi'entices  to  their  labor  force.  Fasci¬ 
nated  by  white  wagon  tops  bobbing 
and  weaving  in  the  distance,  inter¬ 
ested  observers  detected  a  similarity 
to  sails  and  straightway  called  the 
boat-shaped  vehicle  a  “Ship  of  Inland 
Commerce.”  And  Congress,  believe  it 
or  not,  was  asked  to  enact  “naviga¬ 
tion”  laws  for  the  vast  “inland 
ocean”! 

But  the  “ship”  was  not  always  em¬ 
ployed  solely  for  peaceful  purposes: 
it  was  too  versatile  for  that.  It  re¬ 
sponded  gallantly  and  with  alacrity 
when  General  Braddock,  disgusted 
with  the  empty  promises  of  Virginia’s 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  turned  in  des¬ 
peration  to  Benjamin  Franklin  for 
wagons  and  horses  with  which  to 
press  his  lagging  campaign  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  brought 
succor  to  George  Washington  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  It  hauled  powder  from 
the  Brandywine  mills  to  help  Perry 
achieve  victory  at  Put-m-Bay. 

Nevertheless,  it  wras  non-military 
accomplishments  that  brought  the 
Conestoga  its  greatest  acclaim.  A 
promising  era  dawned  in  1792  when 
construction  of  the  first  of  the  new 
republic’s  hard-surfaced  turnpikes 
was  begun  in  the  Keystone  State. . 
Weld,  the  “traveling  Irishman”,  re¬ 
corded:  “It  is  scarcely  possible  to  go 
one  mile  without  meeting  numbers 
of  wagons  passing  and  repassing  be¬ 
tween  the  back  part  of  the  State  and 
Philadelphia.” 

The  fateful  day  came,  however, 
when  the  wagon,  despite  its  fine  per¬ 
formance  during  an  epoch  when 
swifter  and  more  efficient  methods 
of  locomotion  had  not  yet  arrived  to 
help  America  flex  her  economic 
muscles,  was  forced  to  relinquish 
hegemony  to  the  vastly  superior  Iron 
Horse.  Ribbons  of  steel  were  reach¬ 
ing  into  valley  and  mountain  and  out 
upon  the  open  prairie.  Had  the  Con¬ 
estoga  at  last  outlived  its  usefulness? 
No,  not  quite! 

The  history  of  America  is  largely 
the  history  of  westward  movement, 
and  here  the  wagon — now'  bearing  the 
popularized  “prairie  schooner”  nick¬ 
name — played  one  of  its  final  roles. 
Accompanied  by  the  so-called  “Ken¬ 


tucky”  rifle  of  Daniel  Boone  fame,  a 
weapon  of  both  war  and  peace  which 
also  claimed  Lancaster  County  as  its 
birthplace,  it  helped  tame  the  wilder¬ 
ness  farther  west,  create  new  mar¬ 
kets,  revolutionize  buying  habits  and 
spearhead  the  ever-insistent  demand 
for  more  and  better  roads. 

Wagon  trains  of  a  hundred  or  more 
came  to  be  accepted  in  the  scheme 
of  things  as  commonplace  sights  on 
the  Lancaster  and  Reading  pikes,  in 
the  renowned  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
on  the  Forbes  and  National  roads 
Since  “going  West”  was  a  family 
proposition,  the  typical  “schooner” 
transported  in  its  spacious  box  nearly 
everything  that  belonged  to  a  family; 
human  cargo  as  well  as  pets,  heir¬ 
looms  and  indispensable  farm  tools. 

Not  until  the  “Father  of  Waters” 
was  crossed  did  the  “prairie  schooner” 
assume  the  aspects  so  familiar  to 
traders  headed  for  the  Santa  Fe 
country  with  firearms,  ammunition 
and  “Yankee  notions”;  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Mormons  bound  for  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land  and  the  New'  Jerusalem 
that  lay  waiting  near  Great  Salt  Lake; 
to  homesteaders  seeking  fortunes  in  a 
region  where  the  soil  was  so  rich  that 
nails  planted  one  day  came  up  full- 
grown  spikes  the  next;  to  would-be 
miners  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  gold. 

At  St.  Louis,  “St.  Joe,”  Independ¬ 
ence  and  other  jumping-off  terminals 
— each  at  one  time  or  another  a  fa¬ 
vorite  rendevous  for  westward-mov¬ 
ing  folks  who  for  reasons  of  socia¬ 
bility,  safety,  convenience  or  perhaps 
a  combination  of  all  three,  organized 
huge  caravans— the  “schooner”  un¬ 
derwent  redesigning  for  topography 
and  travel  conditions  which,  different 
from  those  “back  East,”  marked  the 
long  overland  routes.  It  was  made 
smaller  and  trimmer,  the  sharp  curve 
of  its  bed  eased  a  bit,  storage  boxes 
placed  at  sides  and  ends.  Thus  trans¬ 
formed  and  equipped,  it  was  prepared 
to  serve  unselfishly  and  without  par¬ 
tiality  the  multitudes  whose  migra¬ 
tory  impulses  could  not  resist  the 
sweeping  magic  of  our  “Wild  West.” 

In  1869  a  golden  spike  driven  at 
Promontory  Point,  Utah,  signaled  the 
epic  completion  of  the  first  trans¬ 
continental  railroad  and  simultane¬ 
ously  sealed  the  doom  of  the  covered 
wagon.  This  progeny  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-born  vehicle  had  no  more  roles 
to  play,  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
Figuratively  and  literally,  it  had 
reached  its  trail’s  end!  Born  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  it  had  died  of  necessity.  Yet, 
before  its  demise,  it  had  served  gen¬ 
erations  of  Americans  for  well  over 
150  years. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  story  goes, 
an  automobile  designer  visited  a 
museum  filled  with  ancient  vehicles 
and,  spotting  a  faded  but  still  proud 
Conestoga  wagon,  stopped  to  examine 
it  critically.  When  through,  he  tuirned 
to  his  friend  and  exclaimed:  “Why, 
that’s  a  perfectly  engineered  job!” 

A  splendid  tribute  indeed  —  just 
about  the  nicest  and  most  meaningful 
ever  received  by  the  wise  “Dutch¬ 
men”  of  yesteryear  and  their  truly 
amazing  “Wunder  Wagon”! 


^Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

I  CONESTOGA  ’54  f 

=  The  Conestoga  wagon,  a  pioneer  product  of  Lancaster  County,  E 

=  Pa.,  and  forerunner  of  the  covered  wagon  and  prairie  schooner,  E 

=  once  again  is  having  its  place  in  the  sun. 

On  September  10,  a  restored  Conestoga,  130  years  old,  one  of  E 
E  the  then  great  fleet  of  such  ships  on  wheels,  commemorated  its  last  E 
=:  previous  voyage  of  nearly  100  years  ago.  Starting  from  Lancaster,  = 
=  drawn  by  six  picked  Belgian  mares,  this  early  American  freight  = 
=  frigate  is  travelling  along  the  old  Wheeling  Pike  (now  the  Lincoln  = 
=  Highway)  at  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  arriving  at  Wheeling,  West  = 
=  Va.,  on  October  2.  Suitable  ceremonies  will  mark  stops  at  Harris-  = 

=  burg,  Pittsburgh  (Sept.  20),  and  other  towns  on  to  the  east  bank  ~ 

=  of  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling. 


Today’s  journey  of  the  Conestoga  reminds  modern  Americans  E 
E  that  Benjamin  Franklin  bought  hundreds  of  these  wagons  from  E 
E  Lancaster  County  builders  for  use  by  the  Continental  Army.  It  is  E 
E  appropriate  therefore  that  the  Lancaster  County  Committee  for  E 
E  Commemorating  the  Conestoga  Wagon  has  arranged  this  overland  E 
E  trip.  E 
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Yankee  Land  Soils 


(Continued  from  Page  579) 

prairie;  there  the  grass  x'oots  keep 
plant  foods  from  being  leached  and 
actually  bring  plant  foods  up  from 
the  subsoil. 

In  New  England,  the  topsoil  con¬ 
sists  of  the  thin  A  horizon  incorpo- 
rated  by  plowing  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  B,  subsoil,  horizon.  So  we 
really  are  farming  man-made  soils 
in  comparison  with  those  in  the 
Middle  West.  We  have  different 
kinds  of  management  for  these  two 
different  kinds  of  soil. 

Basically,  the  soils  of  New  England 
are  naturally  low  in  fertility,  acid, 
generally  sandy  textured  (fine  sandy 
loam  to  sandy  loam),  responsive  to 
fertilization,  and  generally  have  little 
erosion  (except  in  areas  intensively 
farmed).  This  contrasts,  for  example, 
with  middlewestern  soils  which  ai'e 
naturally  fertile,  low  in  acidity, 
generally  fine  textured  (loams  to  silt 
loams),  medium  response  to  fertili¬ 
zation,  and  generally  moderately 
eroded  (many  areas  severely 
eroded). 

The  predominantly  sandy  texture 
of  the  New  England  soils  means  that 
they  warm  up  early  in  the  Spring. 
The  predominantly  single  grained 
structure  of  these  soils  allows  for 
good  aeration  and  rapid  oxidation  of 
organic  materials  which  is  conducive 
to  making  nutrients  quickly  avail¬ 
able  to  plants.  Because  of  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  these  soils,  supplemental 
applications  of  nitrogen  must  be 


on  Podzols  and  some  Brown  Podzolic 
soils.  Climatically,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are 
warmer  and  have  longer  growing  sea¬ 
sons  than  the  States  farther  north 
where  Podzols  predominate.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  soils  in  southern  New 
England  are  farmed  more  intensively 
than  those  in  northern  New  England. 

High  Response  to  Fertilizers 

Although  the  soils  in  New  England 
are  naturally  infertile,  they  are  high¬ 
ly  responsive  to  proper  fertilization, 
and  are  therefore  very  productive. 
Consequently,  they  are  especially 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  intensive 
crops  like  tobacco,  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  For  example,  as  much  as 
200  pounds  of  nitrogen  (N),  120 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  (PA) 
and  200  pounds  of  potash  (K20)  per 
acre  are  applied  annually  to  shade- 
grown  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Comparison  of  the  rate  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  used,  per  culti¬ 
vated  acre  in  New  England,  with  that 
in  other  areas  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  New  England  is  third 
highest  in  the  use  of  nitrogen,  second 
in  phosphoric  oxide,  and  leads  the 
nation  in  the  use  of  potash.  Large 
acreages  of  two  high  potash-requir¬ 
ing  crops,  tobacco  and  potatoes,  ac¬ 
count  for  New  England’s  high  use  of 
potash.  This  lesser  use  of  nitrogen 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  land  is  used  for 


The  Merrimac  sandy  loam  is  the  principal  soil  used  for  growing  shade 
tobacco  under  cheesecloth  tents  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 


made  to  replace  that  leached  from 
the  soil.  They  can  be  worked  soon 
after  rains  because  of  their  sandy 

texture. 

The  productivity  of  New  England’s 
agricultural  soils  has  been  greatly 
improved  mainly  by  large  applica¬ 
tions  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
manures  used  in  a  generally  inten¬ 
sive  agriculture.  On  cultivated  soils, 
especially,  we  should  be  concerned 
about  the  fertility  we  are  losing  be¬ 
cause  of  erosion. 

The  Cropping  Pattern 

The  logical  relationship  between 
soil  patterns  and  types  of  farming 
areas  in  New  England  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent.  The  tobacco  growing  area  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  Enfield-Agawam- 
Merrimac  soils.  The  soils  in  the  po¬ 
tato  growing  area  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  consist  principally  of 
Caribou  -  Perham  -  Washburn.  Non- 
agricultural  areas  are  limited  princi¬ 
pally  to  soil  associations  with  hilly 
to  mountainous  terrain.  The  finer 
textured  soils  in  the  western  part  of 
New  England  are  used  chiefly  for 
dairying.  The  coarser-textured  soils 
in  the  eastern  section  bordering  the 
Atlantic  coast  line  support  poultry, 
truck,  small  scale  dairying  and  mixed 
farming. 

In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  most  of  the  cropping 
is  on  Brown  Podzolic  soils  and  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 


dairying  and  little  nitrogen  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  pastures. 

More  fertilizer  is  used  for  pota¬ 
toes  than  for  any  other  crop  grown 
in  New  England.  Vegetables,  tobacco 
and  corn  are  the  next  most  heavily 
fertilized  crops.  The  ratios  of  N, 
P,05  and  K^O  in  the  fertilizers  used 
coincide  closely  with  rates  like 
6-9-12  for  Maine  potatoes,  5-8-7  for 
vegetables  and  6-3-6  for  tobacco.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  for  increased  fertilizer  use  is 
on  hay  and  pasture. 

Maine,  in  the  past  15  years,  has 
used  fertilizers  containing  on  the 
average  more  KsO  than  P„05.  It  is 
the  only  State  in  the  country  where 
this  is  true.  This  is  related  to  the 
high  potato  acreage  in  Aroostook 
County.  The  trend  throughout  the 
region  has  been  toward  the  use  of 
more  potash  in  proportion  to  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Vermont  uses  relatively  more 
Pd),  than  the  other  States  in  this 
region.  Predominance  of  dairying 
and  relatively  high  applications  of 
PA  to  pastures  account  for  this. 

The  usual  ability  of  soils  in  New 
England  to  tie  up  phosphates  ap¬ 
plied  as  fertilizers  has  resulted  in 
many  of  the  soils  becoming  higher 
in  phosphates  than  they  were  before 
cropping,  especially  where  heavily 
fertilized  crops  like  tobacco,  pota¬ 
toes  and  vegetables  have  been  grown. 

Favorable  Soil  Factors 

Three  factors  are  favorable  for  in- 
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I  chose  RIIX0  again 
for  two  reasons!” 


ELMER 

JOHNSON 


1.  LOW  COST  2.  GREATER  STRENGTH 


“I  get  a  lot  of  compliments  on 
my  big  new  Rilco  machine 
shed,”  says  Elmer  Johnson, 
“and  when  visitors  see  my 
sturdy  Rilco  barn,  and  learn  it’s 
15  years  old,  they  can  see  why 
I  bought  Rilco  twice.”  Rilco 
glued-laminated  rafters  make 
the  strongest,  best  looking  farm 
buildings  money  can  buy.  Yet 
the  cost,  as  Mr.  Johnson  dis¬ 


covered,  is  as  low  as  any  type 
of  building  on  the  market.  The 
Type  50  Utility  Building  is  a 
great  favorite.  Roomy,  post- 
free  interior  space  ,  lets  you 
change  it  around  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  .  .  .  machine  shed, 
grain  storage,  barn,  hog  or  poul¬ 
try  house,  or  whatever  you 
need.  Mail  coupon  below  for 
information. 


BuiWing 


*Pri ce  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


"My  utility  building  _ 
will  stand  for  years!”  v 

HARRY  HUGER 


TYPICAL 

Materials  Abo 


*Pri ce  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


“There  isn’t  an  inch  of  waste 
space  in  our  Rilco  utility  build¬ 
ing,”  says  Mr.  Hilger.  “It’s 
really  a  sturdy  building,  one 
that  will  stand  for  years.  Yet 
I’d  never  seen  such  fast  con¬ 
struction  before  in  my  life.” 
Rilco  can  give  you  this  speed, 
economy,  and  strength  because 
rafters  are  factory  shaped,  cut 


to  length,  drilled  for  connec¬ 
tors,  delivered  with  hardware, 
ready  for  quick,  easy  erection. 
All  Rilco  rafters  are  laminated 
of  selected  Douglas  Fir,  bonded 
with  waterproof  glues.  Want 
our  catalog,  and  details  on 
specific  buildings?  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  complete 
information. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RIIC0 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name _ 


Address _ 
Town _ 


State 


through 

COOPERATIVE 
FARM  CREDIT 


Beyond  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
borrower  to  be  a  better  business  farmer, 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  provides 
these  chief  benefits: 


/  r  f 

Low  interest  —  4Vz%  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  loan. 


r  f  -f 

A  long  time  to  pay  —  up  to  33  years 
without  costly  renewals. 

•f  -f  -r 

Gradual  payment  —  in  regular  install* 
ments  instead  of  one  lump  sum. 

f  f  f 

Right  to  pre-pay  —  any  amount  at  any 
time,  without  penalty. 

f  f  f 

Voice  in  management  —  you  become 
a  part-owner  of  your  local  association. 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  R-66,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ar  the 

THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


TETTER 

DISC  COULTER-JOINTER 

Plow  5  acres  in  4-acre 
time!  You  plow  in  higher 
gear  because  your  plow 
pulls  up  to  40%  easier 
when  YETTER-equipped . 

Rolls  with  SLICING  ACTION  ahead  of  the 
moldboard  .  .  .  cuts  and  throws  trash  into  the 
furrow.  Deflector  insures  complete  covering. 
Your  tractor  works  easier  .  .  .  you  increase 
yields  — the  YETTER  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 


Y  E  T  T  E  R 


CTOR  ft 
RNER Jj 


FRONT  TRACTOR 
WHEEL  CLEANER 

Peels  off  mud  and 
trash  with  moldboard 
action  .  .  .  keeps  you 
rolling  when  it’s  wet 
and  muddy.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and 
tread.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 

YETTER  MFG,  CO.,  320  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


‘GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


FREE 

Trial  Off  at 


TIGHTEN  LOOSE  PLATES 
SOOTHE  SORE  GUMS 

Prove  to  yourself  that  STIX  soft-plastic  liners  can 
make  teeth  stay  firm  and  comfortable  for  months. 
Mail  $1.00  for  2  STIX  liners  .  .  .  get  extra  one  free. 
Try  one  liner  (50c  value)  on  your  uppers  or  lowers  at 
our  expense  If  not  satisfied,  return  the  unused  liners 
for  FULL  REFUND.  See  how  easy  STIX  is  to  apply, 
clean,  remove.  Harmless.  Never  hardens.  Now  you  too, 
like  thousands  of  others,  can  laugh,  talk  without 
embarrassment  and  eat  anything.  ACT  NOW  on  this 
free  trial  offer  (limited  time  only).  Send  $1.00  today 
for  two  STIX  liners  —  get  your  extra  one  free. 
STIX  PRODUCTS,  INC.  DEPT.  BT-3 

304  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


Drams  Wash  Tubs,  Cellars,  Cisterns.  Famous  #7  pumps  2800  gph.  420 
;ph.  at  75'  high  or  1600  gph.  from  25'  well.  Sturdy  rustproof  alloy 
metal.  Six  blade  irripeller.  inlet,  V?"  outlet.  Standard  pipe 
threaded.  Uses  any  Ve  to  Vi  H.  P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  oi  $Q95 
clog.  Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M.0. ,  or  sent  COD.  O'"  us. 
Irrigate,  Fill  Tanks,  Draw  Well  Water.  Heavy  duty  #8  pumps  7000  gph. 
— 1000  gph.  75'  high  3000  gph.  from  25'  well.  Rustproof  alloy  melal.  8 
blade  impeller.  1"  inlet,  1"  outlet.  Standard  pipe  threaded.  Will  not  leak 
or  clog.  Iron  clad  guarantee  Send  check,  M.  0.,  or  sent  C.  0.  D  H  1 95 
Free  Catalogue— Gear  Pumps,  Large  Centrifugal  ■  ■  m“ s- 
Pumps,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Sump  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO  11,  NEW  JERSEY 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
•  - 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
coiulit  on,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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j  creasing  the  fertility  of  many  of  New 
I  England’s  agricultural  soils.  These 
I  factors  are  (1)  fertilizers  have  been 
used  in  New  England  longer  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 
(2)  Because  of  the  intensive  nature 
of  many  of  the  crops  grown  (to¬ 
bacco,  potatoes  and  vegetables),  high 
rates  of  fertilizer  are  used,  and  plant 
nutrients  like  P,  K,  and  Ca  tend  to 
accumulate  in  the  soil.  (3)  Large 
amounts  of  feed  are  shipped  into  the 
area  to  supplement  locally  produced 
grain  and  hay.  Much  of  these  feeds 
is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  manure. 

More  N  is  being  applied  to  the 
soils  than  is  being  removed  if  a 
balance  sheet  of  input  is  drawn  in¬ 
cluding  that  shipped  in  as  feeds, 
biological  fixation,  rainfall,  leaching, 
crop  removal,  fertilizers  applied, 
etc.  About  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  P=05  is  being  applied  annu¬ 
ally  to  New  England  soils  as  is  being 
removed.  Either  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izers  alone  appear  to  supply  as  much 
as  is  lost.  About  60  per  cent  of  K  is 
being  returned  considering  what  is. 
removed.  These  are  averages  for  the 
region,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
given  farm  or  field. 

Fertility  Changes 

Potato  yields  in  Maine  are  now 
four  and  one-half  times  as  large  as 
they  were  80  years  ago;  for  the  other 


five  States,  they  are  double  the  1866- 
69  average.  This  enormous  increase 
is  explained  partly  by  shifts  to  soils 
adapted  to  the  crop,  increased  fer¬ 
tilizer  use,  and  new  pesticide  con¬ 
trols. 

Probably  the  greatest  accumula¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  is  occurring  on  dairy 
and  fruit  farms  since  they  generally 
are  located  on  the  finer  textured 
soils.  Without  doubt  many  dairy 
farmers,  who  buy  feed  and  apply 
manure  to  their  land,  are  building  up 
the  nitrogen  content  of  their  soil.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  farmers,  by  in¬ 
tensively  cropping  their  soil  with¬ 
out  adequate  replacement  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  are  depleting  theirs.  Interme¬ 
diate  may  be  the  tobacco,  vegetable 
and  potato  farms  where  as  much  as 
200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  are 
added  annually.  The  coarse  textured 
nature  of  the  soils,  on  which  these 
crops  are  usually  grown,  allows  more 
leaching  of  nitrogen  than  from  the 
finer  textured  soils;  conditions  for 
its  accumulation  in  these  coarse  tex¬ 
tured  soils,  therefore,  are  not 
favorable. 

Cultivated  Soils  More  Fertile 

Results  from  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
show  that,  generally  speaking,  culti¬ 
vated  soils  are  higher  than  forested 
soils  in  available  P205  TGO,  MgO,  CaO, 
lower  in  per  cent  organic  matter,  and 


higher  in  pH.  In  some  cases,  soils 
used  for  potatoes  may  be  somewhat 
lower  in  CaO  since  potato  soils  usu¬ 
ally  are  kept  below  a  pH  of  about  5.2. 

Organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in 
many  intensively  cultivated  soils  are 
decreasing  and  these  decreases  are 
reflected  in  the  poor  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soils.  For  example,  some 
of  Connecticut’s  soils  to  plow  depth 
have  lost  one-third  their  organic 
matter  and  one-eighth  of  their  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  the  cultivated  soils  weigh 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much,  per 
unit  volume,  as  forested  ones.  ’  The 
poorest  of  the  cultivated  soils  weigh 
40  per  cent  more  than  the  best.  & 

Each  kind  of  farming  is  associated 
with  its  own  particular  soil  fertility 
status  and  problems.  Intensively 
cropped  soils  on  vegetable,  tobacco 
and  potato  farms  are  higher  in  fer¬ 
tility  than  ever  before.  Dairy  and 
fruit  farms  probably  are  higher  in 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen  than 
under  virgin  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  one  point  may  well 
be  considered.  Although  the  fertility 
status  of  the  region  as  a  whole  is 
improving,  the  rate  is  so  slow  as  to 
give  no  cause  for  complacency.  Soils 
on  many  farms  are  not  yet  following 
this  upward  trend.  Continuing 
thought  and  effort,  therefore,  must 
be  put  into  the  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  soils  in 
this  region. 


T  he  Coon— An  Intelligent  Animal 


Probably  more  stories  have  been 
written  about  raccoons  than  any  other 
small  North  American  animal.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this. 

This  wise  and  wary  little  creature 
is  of  great  interest  to  farmers,  hunt¬ 
ers,  scientists  and  writers.  It  is  found 
only  in  North  America,  over  about 
two-thirds  of'  the  continent.  Thus, 
native  to  such  a  vast  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory,  it  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
most  other  beasts.  Farmers  dread  its 
destruction  to  poultry,  fruit  and  corn. 
Hunters  respect  it  for  its  ability  at 
times  to  outwit  them,  their  dogs  and 
traps.  Writers  love  it  as  an  unfailing 
source  of  material.  Scientists  value 
and  admire  it  as  a  subject  of  their 
studies  and  experiments,  which  have 
demonstrated  that  the  raccoon  is  far 
more  clever  than  any  domestic  ani¬ 
mal,  and  in  the  top  rank  of  intelli¬ 
gence  among  wild  animals. 

Many  and  various  tests,  conducted 
at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  New  York  City, 
by  Drs.  Bernard  Reiss,  Herbert  Birch 
and  Robert  Yerkes,  demonstrate  that 
the  animal’s  ability  to  overcome  diffi¬ 
cult  unfamiliar  situations  was  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  that  of  cats  and 
dogs.  In  tests  with  puzzle  boxes,  the 
simplest  of  w  h  i  c  h  cats  and  dogs 


failed  to  solve,  the  raccoon  easily 
triumphed.  Placed  in  a  most  difficult 
one,  a  super-test  where  the  raccoon 
had  to  press  two  pedals,  pull  a  string, 
lift  a  latch,  slide  hack  a  bolt,  undo 
a  hook  and  depress  a  lever  latch,  all 
in  order,  several  of  the  tested  animals 
were  out  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Today,  raccoons  are  less  trapped 
than  they  used  to  be.  This  is  because 
pioneers  no  longer  wear  coonskin 
caps;  ended  is  the  vogue  among  col¬ 
legians  for  the  coats;  and  airmen 
have  found  a  better  substitute  for  the 
pelt  in  demand  during  the  two  world 
wars. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  states, 
however,  the  coon  is  still  providing 
exciting  hunts  and  delicious  food.  It 
is  hunted  in  British  Columbia,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington,  and  in  eastern 
Canada — regions  3,000  miles  apart. 
However,  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  the  animal  eats  muen  seafood, 
the  flesh  of  old  ones  acquires  a  fishy 
taste. 

It  is  the  hunting  that  has  given 
“Old  Ring-tail”  such  a  prominent 
place  in  American  literature.  And  so 
a  coon  hunt  is  not  news.  But  W'hen 
coons  “hunt”  man,  that  is  just  as 
much  news  as  when  man  bites  a  dog. 

Today,  out  in  British  Columbia, 


coons  are  “hunting”  man,  at  least 
one  man  and  his  wife.  Mr.'  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Barbour,  by  infinite  patience 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  won  the 
trust  of  scores  of  these  wary  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  their  vicinity.  They  live  close 
to  the  great  seaport  city  of  Van¬ 
couver,  near  the  banks  of  the  Capi- 
lano  River.  Their  home  is  surrounded 
by  evergreen  forests. 

Years  ago  they  gained  the  trust  oi 
one  young  wild  raccoon  until  it  came 
regularly  to  visit  them.  Then,  to  their 
surprise,  in  a  few  weeks  their  first 
friend  was  joined  by  another.  Today, 
they  are  “hunted”  each  night  by  as 
many  as  20  at  a  time. 

Here,  unquestionably,  is  another 
proof,  noted  by  many  observers,  that 
animals  do  “tell”  each  other  where 
lie  safety  and  kind  treatment.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barbour  stand  in  the  open 
doorway  at  the  front  of  the  house 
while  the  raccoons  walk  fearlessly 
up  the  stairs  to  them  and  get  the 
food  laid  out.  With  the  coming  of 
Winter,  when  there  is  less  of  the 
creatures’  natural  food,  the  evening 
attendance  is  highest. 

On  a  recent  night  after  the  first 
snow  when  a  visiting  photographer, 
Ronald  E.  Park,,  took  up  his  position 
in  the  front  doorway,  only  11  coons 
arrived.  But  at  least  it  was  still  news. 

*  F.  Dickie 


Coons  Hunt  Man 


Ronald  E.  Park,  British  Columbia,  Can. 


At  their  home  near  the  Capilano  River  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Barbour 
are  regularly  visited  by  the  raccoons  they  have  befriended.  It  all  started  years  ago  when  the  Barbours  gained 
the  trust  of  a  baby  coon,  who,  it  is  believed,  “told”  the  rest  of  his  clan  about  their  kind  treatment.  Some  nights, 
as  many  as  20  raccoons  come  hunting  for  the  Barbours  at  their  evergreen-surrounded  home. 
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Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Benson 
expressed  gratification  upon  enact¬ 
ment  into  law  of  most  of  his  farm 
program  recommendations,  forecast 
greater  freedom  for  farmers  to  plant 
and  produce  as  they  wish,  at  some 
future  date,  and  prepared  to  impose 
history’s  most  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  nation’s  agriculture. 

Secretary  Benson  indicated  that 
acreage  controls  over  the  so-called 
basic  crops  would  be  severe  during 
the  next  few  years  because  of  the 
large  surpluses,  and  he  announced 
that  “cross-compliance”  would  be 
necessary  for  farmers  seeking  price 
support  aid. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  the 
benefits  under  the  new  law  which  he 
expects  to  acci’ue  to  dairy  farmers 
Flexible  price  supports,  he  said,  will 
encourage  further  culling  of  dairy 
herds  to  hold  production  in  line  and 
will  spur  dairymen  to  work  for  in¬ 
creased  consumption.  He  pledged  full 
USDA  cooperation  to  achieve  both 
goals.  Already,  he  said,  “both  efforts 
ai'e  beginning  to  show  results.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  slowing  down.  Spurred  by 
promotional  activities  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  consumption  is  increasing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  trends  will  continue,  and 
therefore  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
(new)  farm  act  makes  no  change  in 
the  dairy  support  level.” 

Benson  said  that  USDA  will  “make 
every  effort  to  see  that  our  dairy 
surpluses  are  placed  in  consumer 
hands  under  the  broad  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  act.  In  doing  this, 
however,  we  must  not  discourage  the 
expansion  of  regular  markets  —  the 
real  need  of  the  dairy  industry.” 

As  to  the  so-called  basic  commodi¬ 
ties,  now  suffering  from  large  sur¬ 
pluses,  Benson  had  this  to  say:  “it 
is  my  hope  that  ultimately  flexible 
supports  will  be  able  to  effect  all 
the  production  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary — thus  restoring  greater  freedom 
of  operation  to  farmers  as  well  as 
providing  greater  opportunities  for 
higher  income.  The  size  of  some  of 
our  surpluses,  however,  indicates 
that  governmental  production  con¬ 
trols  will  have  to  be  continued  on 
some  commodities  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead.  It  is  my  pledge  to  farm¬ 
ers  that  these  controls  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  most  fair  and 
practicable  manner  possible.” 

Benson  said  that  high,  fixed  price 
suppoi'ts  had  failed  and  had  become 
“ceilings”  on  farm  prices  rather 
than  “floors.”  Flexible  supports,  in 
the  long  run,  will  offer  the  best  way 
to  achieve  a  balanced  agricultui’e  and 
strong  consumer  mai’kets  at  fairer 
prices,  he  ai’gued. 

Meanwhile,  the  “cross-compliance” 
idea  was  put  into  effect  for  next 
year’s  farm  production.  Any  fanner 
who  wants  price-proppfng  on  any  one 
crop  must  stay  in  line  with  limita¬ 
tions  on  all  other  crops  produced  on 
his  farm.  An  additional  control^  over 
divei’ted  acres  was  also  instituted. 
This  was  announced  in  connection 
with  the  1955  acreage  and  marketing 
guides  for  winter  vegetables.  Con¬ 
trols  over  these  unsupported  ci’ops 
will  be  handled  through  “total  acre- 
age  allotments”  for  individual  farms 
and,  in  addition,  USDA  will  not 
undertake  any  purchase  programs  on 
fruits,  potatoes  and  certain  vege¬ 
tables  in  areas  where  planting  guides 
have  been  generally  ignored. 

Average  pi’ices  received  by  U.  S. 
farmers  rose  1.6  per  cent  between 
mid-July  and  mid-August,  according 
to  the  USDA  price  l’eport.  The  rise 
followed  two  months  of  decline,  dur- 
ing  which  average  farm  prices  drop- 
ped  about  four  per  cent. 

Average  pi'ices  paid  by  farmers  for 
things  they  must  buy  also  rose,  but 
m  this  case  the  difference  was  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  one  per  cent.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  parity  ratio  climbed 
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back  to  89  per  cent  from  88  the 
month  before.  This  is  the  measure  of 
the  actual  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products.  The  mid-August  figure  was 
about  two  per  cent  under  a  year 
earlier. 

The  rise  in  the  price  average  was 
caused  mostly  by  higher  prices  for 
cotton,  milk,  eggs,  oranges,  hogs  and 
cottonseed.  Commercial  vegetables 
and  tobacco  went  lower  during  the 
month. 

***** 

Farm  construction  rose  a  little  less 
than  seasonally  during  August,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Depai’tment  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Farmei’s  put  up  $167  million 
woi'th  of  new  buildings  during  the 
month,  or  two  per  cent  more  than 
the  $164  million  they  spent  for  this 
purpose  during  July.  The  August, 
1954,  building  was  10  per  cent  below 
the  same  month  last  year,  and  the 
$1,082  million  of  new  farm  construc¬ 
tion  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  was  also  10  per  cent  under 
the  $1,200  million  dui’ing  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  drop  in  farm  construction  com¬ 
pares  with  a  substantial  rise  in  other 
types  of  both  public  and  pi'ivate 
buildings. 


Appeal  Taken  in  Co-op. 
Payment  Lawsuit 

The  plaintiff  milk  producers  in  the 
well-known  Grant  case  have  taken 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  U.  S. 
District  Judge  Casper  Platt  who  up¬ 
held  the  legality  of  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Federal  Milk  Order 
governing  the  New  York  metro- 
politan  mai'ket. 

Because  appi’oximately  $1,500,000 
is  being  held  in  esci’ow  by  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Administrator  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  litigation,  the  defen¬ 
dants  —  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agricultui’e,  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  several 
cooperatives  —  argued  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  disbursement  of  the  moneys 
or,  in  the  alternative,  the  posting  of 
a  $150,000  bond  by  the  plaintiffs 
while  their  appeal  is  pending.  This 
argument  was  overruled  by  Judge 
Platt  who  granted  the  plaintiffs’  re¬ 
quest  that  the  escrow  fund  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  their  posting  a  $2,500 
bond.  The  Judge  gave  as  his  reason 
that  a  serious  legal  question  was  in 
volved  and  an  appeal  should  there¬ 
fore  be  facilitated. 


Articles  of  interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Artificial  Insemination  for 

Dairy  Cows 
By  H.  A.  Herman 

•  Peeled  Wood  on  the  Stump 
By  John  F.  Preston 

•  At  the  New  York  Stx\te  Fair 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  A  Clean  Milking  Unit 
By  Gerald  Chapin 

•  Land,  Food  and  People 
By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Anhydrous  Ammonia  As  a 
*  Fertilizer 

By  D.  P.  Satchell 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 
By  Harry  L.  Smith 

•  Vitamins  for  Poultry 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

9  Dressed  Poultry  Selling 
By  R.  R.  Stockbridge 

•  Muscovies  in  the  Henyard 
By  G.  M.  Daetz 

9  Enemy  Grasses 

By  W.  D.  Nelson,  Jr. 
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Save  cAo/e  time, 
and  increase,  income 


WITH  PRACTICAL  FARM  BUILDINGS 
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Machinery  Shed  and  Shop 


\  Colony  Hog  House 
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Milking  Parlor 


The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  offers 
243  plans  for  farm  buildings  and  equipment 

•  If  you  are  considering  a  new  building — for  example,  a  lay¬ 
ing  house,  a  barn,  a  machinery  shed — it  will  pay  you  well  to 
see  the  practical  plans  for  many  types  of  buildings  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  Every  build¬ 
ing  is  carefully  planned  to  help  farmers  secure  greater  cash 
income  from  livestock  and  crops — better  machinery  storage  — 
faster  chore  handling. 

Above  you  see  a  few  of  the  buildings  in  the  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service.  These,  like  all  the  other  buildings  in  this 
Service,  were  designed  by  farm  experts  and  engineered  for 
long  life  and  economy. 

Also  included  in  this  Service  are  plans  for  beautiful,  modern 
farm  homes  .  .  .  and  convenient  lumber-built  equipment  items 
that  can  be  built  quickly  and  economically. 

Get  the  most  for  your  building  dollar — use  this  complete 
4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  at  the  office  of  your  local 
Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 

For  your  copy  of  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  cata¬ 
log,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


!  FREE  BOOK 


Mail  coupon  today  for 
your  copy  of  this  valuable 
64-page  book  of  modern 
chore-saving  buildings. 

I _ _ 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  i 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “Modern 
Homes  and  Buildings  for  tke  Farm.” 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anv  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Guardians  of  the  Soil 

THE  soil  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  our 
existence.  It  nurtures  us  in  life  and 
cradles  us  in  death.  From  its  generous  bounty 
we  are  permitted  to  live  and  create.  When¬ 
ever  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently  depleted  so 
that  it  supplies  only  a  marginal  or  sub-marginal 
subsistence,  that  moment  is  the  beginning  of 
either  a  national  or  individual  decline. 
“Tobacco  roads”  are  merely  the  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  soil  misuse  and  consequent  farm 
destruction. 

Our  soils  and  their  continuous  maintenance 
and  improvement  represent  the  only  safeguard 
for  future  prosperity  and  happiness.  We  must 
therefore  plan  and  build  so  that  coming 
generations  will  receive  the  land  in  a  more 
fertile  condition  than  it  is  today.  The  finest 
compliment  that  any  farmer  can  have  is:  “He 
left  the  land  better  than  when  he  received 
it.” 

In  this  issue  on  page  579  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  story  about  the  soils  of  New 
England,  by  C.  L.  W.  Swanson  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Station.  It  points  the  way  to  many  needed, 
constructive  soil  management  practices. 


An  Annual  Pilgrimage 

EVERY  year  about  this  time,  farmers  and 
other  persons  from  all  over  the  Northeast 
journey  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River  as  it  flows  through  southwestern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  near  Springfield.  It  is  their  annual 
visit  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  For  32 
years,  except  during  the  war  years,  they  have 
been  doing  this;  and  for  32  years  they  have 
been  satisfied  or  delighted  at  what  they  saw. 

There  has  been  always  a  first-class  show  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  at  Eastern  States;  some 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  East  are  represented. 
A  horse  show  —  and  horse  drawing  —  has 
excited  their  imagination.  Glass  jars  carefully 
filled  with  high  quality  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  pleased  them.  Storrowtown  has  given 
pleasure  in  recapturing  the  past  in  displays  of 
Colonial  dress  and  times  and  in  presentation 
of  old  and  sprightly  dance.  A  poultry  show  — 
one  of  the  best  in  the  East  —  is  always  pre¬ 
sented.  The  machinery  show  highlights  what 
is  newest  in  laborsaving  farm  equipment.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  youth,  particularly  in  the  famous 
beef  show,  has  given  confidence  in  the  future 
of  farming  in  the  Northeast. 

There  is  something  for  all  the  family  at  this 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  the  family  al¬ 
ways  comes.  A  fine  Coliseum  show  every 
evening  provides  pleasant  diversion.  The  great 
industrial  trades  show  demonstrates  the  latest 
in  appliances  and  materials  for  both  the  farm 
and  home.  Actual  demonstrations  of  operating 
farm  tools,  some  set  up  in  real  farm  buildings, 
give  visitors  to  the  Exposition  the  best  kind  of 
insight  into  the  value  of  new  —  or  old  and 
standard  —  farm  equipment. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition  is  one  of  the 
few  agricultural  shows  in  the  world  that  does 
not  receive  support  from  either  the  State  or 
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the  public  till.  It  can  therefore  act  more  in¬ 
dependently  and  according  to  the  will  of  the 
farmers  and  tradespeople  who  exhibit  at  it, 
and  support  and  attend  it.  It  is  a  real  and 
vital  show  of  the  wealth  and  product  of  the 
Northeast. 

This  year,  the  Exposition  will  run  for  nine 
days,  from  Saturday,  September  18,  through 
Sunday  September  26.  The  long  run  affords 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  farmers  to  visit  the 
Show.  Last  year’s  attendance  was  almost 
500,000.  There  will  be  plenty  of  bustle,  busi¬ 
ness  and  beauty  along  the  banks  of  the 
Connnecticut  River  today  and  tonight,  and 
for  the  days  and  nights  of  the  next  eight  days. 
People  will  be  coming  to  “The  Farmers’  Fair” 
to  see  what  is  new  and  what  is  old,  reflecting 
both  the  progress  and  tradition  of  the  North¬ 
east.  It  is  worth  a  visit  by  the  uninitiated.  Those 
who  know  it  are  sure  to  come  back  on  their 
annual  pilgrimage.  They  like  their  annual 
look  into  the  “Show  Window  of  the  Northeast.” 


On  Two  Sides  of  the  Milk  Fence 

CCORDING  to  a  report  in  the  latest  issue 
of  the  New  England  Holstein  Bulletin, 
Peter  Bahre  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  has  solved  his 
problem  by  making  a  market  for  his  own  milk. 

Last  Spring  this  dairyman  found  himself 
without  a  milk  market.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
cutting  down  production  by  reduced  grain 
feeding,  and  fattening  a  few  calves,  he  decided 
to  try  some  roadside  selling.  A  local  dairy 
agreed  to  pasteurize  and  bottle  his  milk.  “So,” 
as  Peter  Bahre  says,  “I  bought  some  bottles 
and  caps  and  I  was  in  the  milk  retailing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  first  day  he  sold  32  quarts  from  his 
modest  roadside  stand,  the  second  day  40 
quarts.  Over  a  recent  two-day  weekend,  he 
sold  544  quarts.  He  operates  a  strictly  cash-and- 
carry  business,  charging  a  five-cent  bottle 
deposit.  He  is  also  selling  about  25  quarts  of 
raw  milk  each  day,  but  is  limited  to  quart  con¬ 
tainers  furnished  by  the  customers.  Bahre 
thinks  he  could  sell  a  great  deal  more  milk, 
both  pasteurized  and  raw,  if  the  law  permitted 
the  use  of  gallon  jugs. 

To  Peter  Bahre  we  say:  “Hats  off  to  you,  and 
may  more  farmers  be  able  to  follow  your  lead!” 

There  is  quite  a  different  story  to  report 
from  New  Jersey.  Last  month  a  milk  dealer, 
under  consumer  pressure,  decided  to  install 
a  milk  vending  machine  in  the  Town  of  Union. 
Prompted,  evidently,  by  some  competing,  and 
less  industrious  dealers,  although  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  in  support  of  the  proposal,  and  despite 
the  strong  opposition  of  local  dairy  farmers, 
the  township  officials  have  adopted  an  ordi¬ 
nance  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  milk 
vending  machines  anywhere  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  township. 

This  is  discrimination  and  monopoly-breed¬ 
ing  in  their  meanest  form  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ordinance,  as  now  in  force,  is 
illegal.  Yet,  until  it  is  challenged  in  the  courts, 
milk  vending  machines  are  barred  from  Union 
Township  while  Coca  Cola  and  Pepsi  Cola 
sales  continue  undisturbed  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  self-same  vending  machines  in  gas 
stations  and  industrial  plants. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  vending 
machine  companies  —  nor  is  there  any  need 
for  them  —  to  set  up  their  equipment  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  local  zoning  ordinances.  But  it  is  quite 
something  else  again  to  adopt  a  prohibiting 
regulation  that  has  no  reasonable  or  logical 
limitations. 

There  are  too  many  of  these  milk  monopoly¬ 
breeding  statutes  and,  the  sooner  that  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  realize  how  much  better 
off  both  will  be  with  some  healthy  competition, 
the  sooner  we  will  get  the  much  needed  re¬ 
pealers. 


A  Measure  of  Fertility 

WE  have  always  felt  the  soil  test  was  use¬ 
ful  as  an  indication  of  what  the  farm 
soils  need.  But  we  have  never  felt  that  a  bag 
of  lime  or  fertilizer  or  a  load  of  manure  should 
be  kept  off  a  field  or  a  crop  if  the  crop  looks 
sick  or  the  soil  looks  poor  or  if  traditional 
common  sense  supposes  that  the  materials 
would  be  more  valuable  in  the  field  than  in 
the  barn  or  pile  —  even  if  a  test  tells  us  the 
soil  fertility  is  adequate.  The  greatest  value 


of  a  soil  test  is  that  it  provides  a  scale  of 
measurement  with  which  we  can  compute  the 
best  approximate  rate  of  plant  food  applica¬ 
tions  and  proceed  with  them  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  have  determined  the  needs  of  the 
soil  and  the  crop  as  well  as  can  be  done 
technically. 

The  soil  is  not  a  precision  instrument  for 
the  growth  of  plants.  Ideally,  there  must  be  an 
exact  and  perfect  amount  of  fertilizer  and  lime 
to  apply,  say,  to  a  field  to  grow  corn.  Affecting 
this  amount  would  be,  of  course,  the  actual 
physical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  soil 
at  the  time  the  materials  are  applied.  Then, 
too,  the  needs  of  the  particular  variety  of 
corn,  the  amount  of  sunlight,  rainfall,  wind, 
humidity,  pressure  —  even  the  composition  of 
the  air  —  would  later  induce  and  alter  the 
requirements  for  the  soil.  But  plants  do  not 
live  by  soil  alone,  so  it  is  difficult  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  the  poundage  to  apply  to  a  particular 
field.  Who  can  say  whether  150  or  155  pounds 
of  10-10-10  should  be  side-dressed  in  July 
on  that  silage  piece?  Yet  somebody  must,  of 
course,  make  the  decision  and  realize  that, 
though  it  is  really  a  small  consideration,  the 
difference  is  worth  a  day’s  feeding  of  grain 
for  the  springing  dry  cow,  or  perhaps  a  double¬ 
dip  ice  cream  cone  for  junior  on  the  evening 
automobile  ride. 

The  soil  test  is  a  valuable  tool  to  farmers.  It 
should  be  used  as  such,  for  the  particular  job 
to  which  it  is  appropriate.  The  soil  test  should 
be  used  to  indicate  the  chemical  needs  of  a 
soil  to  grow  a  certain  crop.  The  soil  test  can 
never  be  made,  by  itself,  to  manage  a  farm. 


Animal  Diseases  &  Human  Health 

PPOINTMENT  of  a  veterinarian  to  the 
health  department  of  every  State  in  the 
nation  was  advocated  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  as  a  step  towards  helping  to 
control  animal  diseases  which  are  communi¬ 
cable  to  man.  It  was  brought  out  that  such  dis¬ 
eases  present  a  real  problem  which  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  largely  neglected.  Physicians 
specialize  in  diseases  transmitted  from  man 
to  man  while  veterinary  medical  doctors  give 
their  attention  largely  to  controlling  diseases 
passed  from  animal  to  animal.  Consequently, 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
those  diseases  which  are  capable  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted  from  animals  to  man.  Examples  of  such 
diseases  include  rabies,  undulant  fever,  an¬ 
thrax,  tuberculosis  and  others. 

Some  significant  human  health  advances 
have  already,  been  achieved  with  the  help  of 
veterinary  medicine,  including  eradication  of 
tick  fever, .  virtual  elimination  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle,  and  development  of  various  vaccines 
and  other  immunizing  agents  for  animals.  With 
this  as  a  beginning,  it  is  apparent  that,  through 
the  mutual  advice  and  cooperation  of  veterin¬ 
arians  and  physicians  working  together  on 
state  boards  of  health,  still  further  advances 
in  controlling  these  serious  disease  hazards 
can  be  accomplished. 

Dairy  Price  Supports  and 
Consumer  Prices 

“Under  the  cut  from  90  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
(in  farmers’  dairy  supports)  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  butter  was  supposed  to  drop  10  cents  a 
pound,  cheese  five  cents  and  milk  solids  two 
cents.  To  date  the  consumer  has  reaped  only  a 
9.4  cents  drop  in  butter,  and  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  price  reduction  in  cheese  and  solids.  The 
farmer  has  taken  the  full  cut,  but  it  has  not  been 
passed  along  to  his  customer.  The  handlers  have 
retained  a  rather  handsome  dividend  as  a  result 
of  a  government  action  that  has  punished  the 
dairy  farmer.” 

( Ed.  —  This  statement  was  made  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  on  August  4,  1954  by  Senator  Edward 
J.  Thye  of  Minnesota. ) 


Brevities 

“Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost.”  —  John  6:12. 

Cows  get  settled  with  calf  more  readily  when 
they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration. 
Hitting  and  yelling  at  dairy  cows  make  them 
nervous  and  this  adversely  affects  both  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  breeding  ability.  An  abused  cow  will 
more  than  get  even. 

‘  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Minnesota  farmer  gives  three  good  reasons  for  operating  an 


A.  D.  Brynteson,  of  Litchfield,  Minnesota,  shown  with  his  all-Chevrolet 
farm  fleet,  lias  been  buying  Chevrolets  for  the  last  six  years.  He’s  owned 
six  Chevrolet  trucks  in  that  time.  A  new  1954  model,  on  order  when  the 
picture  was  taken,  will  be  his  fifth  Chevrolet  car. 


From  his  own  experience,  A.  D.  Brynteson  can  tell  you  a 
lot  about  Chevrolets.  How  they  actually  cut  costs  in  the 
operation  of  his  80-acre  farm.  How  dependable  they  are. 
And  how  Chevrolet  value  is  still  way  up  when  it  comes 
time  to  trade  on  a  new  model.  Mr.  Brynteson  also  likes 
the  time-saving  convenience  of  having  one  specialized 
source  for  all  his  automotive  needs— cars,  trucks,  parts 
and  service.  Here,  he  sums  up  three  good,  solid,  sensible 
reasons  for  any  farm  man  to  go  “All-Chevrolet.” 


Mr.  Brynteson  says:  “ Original  and  operating 
costs  of  Chevrolet  are  lower.” 

Absolutely.  In  the  first  place  Chevrolet  offers  the  lowest- 
priced  line  of  both  cars  and  trucks.  And  you  go  right 
on  saving!  In  Chevrolet  passenger  cars,  the  highest- 
compression  engine  of  any  leading  low-priced  car  saves 
you  plenty  on  gas.  Chevrolet  trucks  bring  you  new  oper¬ 
ating  economy,  too! 

“We  got  220,000  miles  from  the  same  motor  in  one 
of  our  units,”  states  Mr.  Brynteson. 

Mr.  Brynteson  points  out  one  example  of  Chevrolet 
dependability  and  long  life.  He  knows  that  you  can  rely 
on  Chevrolet  units  to  stay  on  the  job  day  after  day,  come 
storm,  thaw,  or  summer  scorch. 

Also ,  he  says:  “ They  have  a  higher  resale  value.” 

That’s  traditional  with  Chevrolets.  And  it’s  especially 
true  if  your  Chevrolet  dealer  has  been  servicing  your 
units.  With  his  modern  facilities,  Chevrolet-trained 
mechanics,  and  up-to-date  stock  of  genuine  Chevrolet 
parts,  he’s  equipped  to  give  your  cars  and  trucks  the 
kind  of  attention  that  keeps  their  value  up  over  a  longer 
period. 

Talk  over  the  many  advantages  of  an  “All-Chevrolet” 
farm  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  every  way  he  can.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


IT’S  POWERFUL  —  IT’S  HANDY  —  It's  the 
one  tool  you  can’t  do  without!  A  squeeze  of 
the.  hand  locks  jaws  with  Ton-Grip.  Won’t 
slip!  Bends,  twists,  pulls,  cuts,  ratchets  —  IT 
REALLY  HOLDS.  Actually  a  whole  tool  kit  in 
one  trim  tool  —  adjustable  end  wrench,  super 
pliers,  vise,  clamp,  locking  wrench,  pipe 
wrench,  toggle  press — ALL  IN  ONE!  Get  yours 
today,  plus  an  extra  for  your  car,  truck  and 
tractor.  7"  with  cutter,  $2.25;  10"  with  cut¬ 
ter,  $2.60.  Other  models  low  as  $1.85.  At 
your  dealer. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

PETERSEN  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  U-9  DeWitt,  Nebr. 


Harvard,  Illinois 
Albany,  New  York 


with  the  AUTOMATIC 
WATER  BOWL 

•  Milk  production  increased  10  to  20 
percent. 

•  A  flow  regulator  on  each  bowl. 

•  Al!  working  parts  above  water  level. 

•  Volve  design  insures  against, freexing 
damage. 

;•  Slanting  paddle  prevents  feed 
clogging. 

•  Easiest  to  clean  «*•  easiest  to  instoll.j 


EISISE! 
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■  SEWS  LEATHER 

■  AND  TOUGH  TEXTILE 
£  LIKE  A  MACHINE 

m  With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Auto- 
matic  Sewing  Awl,  anyone  can 
2  quickly  and  .skillfully  sew  or  re- 
2  pair  anything  made  of  LEATHER, 

■  CANVAS,  NYLON.  PLASTIC,  or 
H  other  heavy  materials.  Sews  firm, 

H  even  lock-stitches  like  a  machine 
M  Gets  into  hard-lo- 

reach  places.  Speci¬ 
al  ally  made  for  heavy 
2  duty  sewing  on 
H  LUGGAGE,  FOOT- 
»  WEAR.  RUGS,  AWN- 
fiJ  INGS,  SAILS. 

Eg  SADDLERY,  UP- 
E3  HOLSTERY,  OVER- 
m  ALLS  AUTO-TOPS. 

SPORTS  GEAR,  and 
S  other  tough  sewing 
**  jobs.  Here  s  the  handiest  tool  you’ll  ever  own 
*■  Will  save  you  many  times  its  small  cost.  Comes 
K  ready  for  instant  use  complete  with  bobbin  of 
ffl  waxed  thread  and  3  different  types  of  diamond- 
)g  pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow  directions  will 
m  make  you  an  expert  in  minutes.  Extra  needles 
M  and  waxed- thread  always  available.  Save  money. 
2  send  $1.98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  CO  D  ,  $1.98 
JB  plus  postage.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
SPORTSMAN'S  POST 


366  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  A9I,  New  YorK  17  | 
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WHO  PUTS  THE  CHAIN  IN  CHAIN  SAWS? 

You’ll  find  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain  on  24 
out  of  29  regular  makes  of  saws  as  standard 
factory  equipment,  on  all  other  makes  as 
standard  replacement  equipment.  There’s  a 
genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain  for  your 
saw.  It  is  hard-chromed,  fast  cutting,  easy  to 
file,  liberally  guaranteed,  designed  and  built 
by  specialists  to  make  your  saw  a  more 
efficient  tool.  Ask  your  chain  saw  dealer  for 
genuine  OREGON  Chipper  Chain.  Or  write 
to  Dept.  43,  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp,,  8816 
S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon.  State 
saw  make,  bar  length. 


Corn  Silage  for  Dairy  Cows 


Corn  silage  is  a  great  feed  for  dairy  cows , 
with  its  low  cost  for  the  nutrients  supplied . 
It  is  the  most  reliable  roughage  crop. 

- -  By  R.  W.  PUCK  - 


8'“ . (HE  average  annual  produc¬ 

tion  of  corn  silage  in  the 
United  States  is  about  40 
million  tons,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  approximately  con¬ 
stant  at  this  amount  for 
■=  J  the  past  decade.  Any  de¬ 
clines  have  been  due  to  a  poor 
corn  growing  season.  While  grass  si¬ 
lage  is  an  important  and  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  roughage  ration,  corn 
silage  is  preferred  as  a  basic  succu¬ 
lent  roughage  by  most  farmers  for 
their  dairy  cows. 

Grass  silage,  however,  fits  into  the 
farm  management  program  quite 
well  because  it  is  not  only  a  good 
feed,  but  a  hay  crop  can  often  be 
saved  in  this  manner  in  a  ■wet  sea¬ 
son,  2nd  excess  pasture  grass  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  corn  silage  offers  the 
opportunity  to  harvest  the  greatest 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.d.n.)  per  acre  of  any  farm  feed 
crop,  with  average  yields  in  the 
Northeast  of  from  eight  to  10  tons 
per  acre.  There  is  likewise  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  that  the  corn 
plant  is  comparatively  easy  to  ensile, 
and  with  proper  handling  in  a  good 
silo,  it  does  not  spoil.  The  cows  like 
it. 

Time  to  Harvest 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  that  the  best 
time  to  cut  corn  for  the  silo  is  when 
the  kernels  have  reached  the  medi¬ 
um  to  hard  dough  or  glazing  stage, 
and  while  most  of  the  leaves  are  still 
green.  The  fact  is  that  on  many 
farms  of  fairly  large  acreage  it  is 
often  not  possible  to  get  in  all  of  the 
corn  at  the  ideal  time.  Then  too 
there  may  be  heavy  and  protracted 
fall  rains.  Some  of  the  hybrid  corn 
varieties  are  helping  considerably, 
when  planted  for  differences  of  ma¬ 
turity.  Also  the  newer  corn  hybrids, 
now  becoming  commercially  avail¬ 
able,  carry  a  considerably  higher 
sugar  content,  with  its  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  greater  preservative  and 
nutrient  value. 

Probably  the  most  common  error 
in  harvesting  corn  for  the  silo  is  to 
cut  it  when  too  immature.  The 
studies  on  this  matter  conducted  at 
the  Indiana  Station  are  especially 
significant.  These  comprehensive  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  an  acre  of  well  grown  corn  con¬ 
tains  only  6,174  pounds  of  dry  matter 
if  harvested  during  the  milk  stage. 
This  amount  of  dry  matter  is  com¬ 
posed  of  3,846  pounds  of  N-free  ex¬ 
tract  (largely  starch  and  sugar  and 
highly  digestible),  1,361  pounds  of 
fiber,  544  pounds  of  crude  protein, 


328  pounds  of  ash  and  95  pounds  of 
fat.  The  attainment  of  the  milk  stage 
for  the  corn  grain  will  vary  with  the 
season  and  the  locality. 

The  amount  of  nutritive  value, 
stored  by  the  corn  plant  during  the 
next  three  weeks  following  the  milk 
stage,  is  almost  incredible  because  it 
has  a  tremendous  increase  in  pound¬ 
age.  This  means  that,  when  silage  is 
harvested  at  its  optimum  stage,  it 
has  a  much  greater  feed  value  than 
comparable  corn  which  was  cut  too 
early,  in  the  milk  stage.  When  cut 
about  two  weeks  later  than  the  milk 
stage,  or  in  what  is  known  as  the 
glazing  stage,  the  poundage  of  feed- 


The  high  producing  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  on  the  100-acre 
dairy  farm  of  Paul  Yegella,  Pawling, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  provided  with 
economical  corn  silage  from  this  tvell 
built  silo. 

ing  values  obtained  in  the  Indiana 
trials  were  as  follows:  Dry  matter 
8,105,  N-free  extract  5,425,  fiber  1,523, 
crude  protein  566,  ash  389,  fat  202. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  slight¬ 
ly  over  40  per  cent  in  N-free  extract 
alone,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in 
feeding  value.  If  the  corn  is  not  har¬ 
vested  until  about  one  week  after 
the  glazing  stage,  it  is  at  its  best  for 
palatability  as  well  as  feed  values. 


At  this  stage  the  respective  pound¬ 
age  values  obtained  per  acre  will  be 
approximately  8,930  for  dry  matter, 
6,084  for  N-free  extract,  1,602  for 
fiber,  660  for  crude  protein,  369  for 
ash  and  215  for  fat. 

If  the  silage  corn  is  harvested 
later  than  the  last  stage  just  men¬ 
tioned,  or  when  it  is  in  what  is  called 
the  dent  stage,  it  will  contain  some 
increased  amounts  of  the  various 
components  just  discussed,  but  its 
actual  feed  value  is  decreased.  This 
decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
palatability  has  been  lowered;  the 
fiber  content  is  also  rendered  less 
digestible.  Then  too  it  does  not  pack 
so  well  in  the  silo,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quent  greater  danger  of  spoilage,  es¬ 
pecially  from  molds,  unless  consider¬ 
able  water  is  added  at  the  time  the 
crop  is  being  ensiled. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  ensiling 
the  corn  too  early,  it  should  be 
noted  .that  while  the  total  weight  of 
the  green  matter  harvested  per  acre 
is  greater  than  with  more  mature 
corn,  it  is  too  high  in  moisture  and 
does  not  contain  sufficient  starch  and 
sugar  to  act  as  preservatives.  As  a 
result  of  too  early  harvesting  the 
silage  may  therefore  turn  sour,  and 
be  unpalatable;  thus  much  of  the 
labor  and  expense  of  producing  the 
crop  may  be  wasted.  Of  these  two  un¬ 
desirable  conditions  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  farm  management  to  harvest  the 
corn  too  late  rather  than  too  early. 

Vitamin  Values  of  Corn  Silage 

Vitamin  D  is  essential  for  the 
assimilation  of  both  calcuim  and 
phosphorus.  Adequate  amounts  of 
this  vitamin  are  therefore  necessary 
for  proper  development  of  the  skele¬ 
tal  structure.  When  insufficient 
amounts  of  vitamin  D  prevail,  young 
growing  animals  will  develop  rickets, 
even  though  they  are  receiving 
plenty  of  both  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  There  are  many  cases  of 
sub-clinical  rickets  in  our  dairy 
herds  which  retard  growth  and  in¬ 
crease  production  costs.  Pregnant 
cows  lacking  sufficient  vitamin  D  will 
be  low  in  vigor,  and  they  may  deliver 
dead  calves,  even  though  the  calves 
are  carried  a  full  gestation  period 
and  are  normal  for  size. 

While  direct  sunlight  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  vitamin  D,  most 
dairy  animals  in  the  Northeast  have 
only  slight  opportunity  to  receive  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  Then  too  the  sun’s 
wintertime  rays  are  not  nearly  as 
potent  as  those  in  the  Summer.  Field 
cured  hay  contains  appreciable 
(Continued  on  Page  598) 


When  the  dairy  cows  and  heifers  come  off  pasture  in  Fall  at  the  Connecticut  Station  in  Storrs,  they  are,  as 
shown  in  good  fleshing  condition.  They  are  fed  what  silage  and  hay  they  will  clean  up  readily,  plus  gram  as 
needed,  tohen  kept  in  xointer  quarters;  this  keeps  them  growing  and  producing  well. 
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AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


—  SANDY  SPRINGS  SALE  — 
PARTIAL  MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 
MON..  OCT.  4,  1954  at  12:00  P.  M. 

ELNORA,  N.  Y.  (7  Miles  East  of  Schenectady) 
61  COWS  —  7  BRED  HEIFERS  —  10  HEIFER 
CALVES  —  3-YR.  OLD  BULL  and  the 
TOP  APPROVED  SIRE, 

Good  Hope  Pacifier  (20  Daus.  avg.  9994  M  4.05% 
397  F.  M.E.)  20  Cows  are  due  from  Sept,  through 
Dec.  17  others  are  due.  in  Jan.,  Feb.  and  Mar. 
29  Cows  have  records  above  400  F  (Act.)  and  2 
have  over  600  F.  (Act.)  35  of  the  Cows  and 
Bred  Heifers  are  by  Approved  sires  that  have 
sold  for  prices  sip  to  $10,000.  It’s  a  real  good  lot 
of  cattie  selling  because  herd  numbers  250  head 
and  room  is  needed.  HEALTH:  Herd  T.  B.  and 
Bargs  Accred..  Caif.  Vac.,  and  the  sale  cattle 
have  been  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  Shipping  Fever  within  30  days.  For 
Catalog  Write  —  TOM  WHITTAKER, 
SALE  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
SAT.,  OCT.  2,  1954,  PROMPTLY  AT  NOON 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  COBLESKILL.  N.  Y. 

OS  daeesI^nc^ 

Records  of  Cows  and  the  Dams  of  all  Heifers  and 
Bulls  have  the  following  M.  E.  Averages:  13  Cows 
1 1415  M  4.31%  493  F.:  li  Ist-Calf  Heifers  11475 
M  4.32%  495  F.;  29  Bred  Heifers  12010  M  4.31% 
517  F.;  6  Heifer  Calves  13300  M  4.24%  563  F.; 
,3  Bulls  17970  M  4.27%  764  F.  It’s  a  great 
offering  of  top  cattle  from  38  top  breeders.  The 
cows  will  be  fresh  or  due  in  a  few  days.  Most  of 
the  bred  heifers  are  due  within  30  days  after  sale 
date.  Even  though  the  quality  is  unexcelled,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  Bargains.  We  never  had  3  bulls 
like  this  trio.  HEALTH:  All  are  from  Bangs 
Accred.  herds,  majority  are  Calf.  Vac.  and  ail 
have  been  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  Shipping  Fever  within  30  days  prior  to 
sale.  For  Catalog  Write  —  TOM  WHITTAKER. 
SALE  MGR.  &  AUCTIONEER,  BRANDON,  VT. 


ANGUS  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCT  2,  1954 

60  HEAD  60 

BULLS  —  COWS  —  HEIFERS 
CALVES  and  CLUB  STEERS 
Bangs  cert,  and  T.B.  accredited  herd 
Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

EAST  EARL,  ROUTE  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 

SHEEP 


AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 

P.  0.  BOX  678,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 

For  Sale:  LAMB  RAMS  and  EWES;  several  top 
proven  yearling  and  2  yr.  old  rams:  bred  ewes  for 
December  delivery.  Sired  by  Imported  Benacre  Ad¬ 
venturer:  Warrick  87-51:  Warrick  67-53.  Use  our 
Suffolk  Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 
Prices  Reasonable 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  Jr„  Owner 
Harold  Merrihew,  Mgr.,  Tel.  Hopewell  Jet.  6-2170 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

POUGHQUAG  DUTCHESS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Commercial  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

TUES.  OCT.  5  —  AT  MERCERSBURG,  PA. 
Complete  dispersal  of  Byron  Brothers  production  tested, 
Hampshire  bred  ewes.  600  ewes  bred  to  start  lambing 
Nov,  1st.  Also  17  Purebred  Hampshire  Rams  and  16 
Commercial  Rams.  WRITE  HOBART  FARTHING, 
FINDLAY,  OHIO  FOR  CATALOG. 

BYRON  BROS.,  Owners,  MERCERSBURG,  PA. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Rams  from  Imported  Stock 

FOR  PUREBRED  or  COMMERCIAL  FLOCKS 
YOUNG  PUREBRED  EWES.  Our  Breeding  is 
Noted  for  Quick  Maturity  and  Early  Lambing. 
SHEEPFIELDS  FARM,  NEW  VERNON,  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs 

Sired  by  the  tops  in  blood  lines.  Call,  write,  or  wire 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE  PA. 
Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Route  222 
Sheep  Shipped  Anywhere  on  Approval. 
LLOYD  SCHMIEGE,  Shephard 


Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L-  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Start  flock  with  adult  sheep  tor  breeding  and  duly 
enjoy  possession  interesting  gentle  PET  lambs. 
H-  MIDDLETON,  OAK  HILL  2-4186 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

Selected,  Registered  RAMS,  also  EWES  and 
tWE  LAMBS,  good  size,  top  quality,  best  breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHR0PSH1RES  &  SUFFOLKS 

YEARLING  RAMS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

C  H  EVToT  and  SHROPSHIRE  R  A  M  S  and  EWES 
LOTS  OF  QUALITY  AND  TYPE 
u  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  FARMS 

"L  P.  TAIT.  Supt..  STETLERSVILLE,  PA, 


r— -  FOR  SALE  - 

UP  to  40  HEAD  BREEDING  EWES.  30  SUFFOLKS, 
10  RAMBOUILLETS.  REASONABLY  PRICED. 
PATTERSON,  MAYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

T.or  Sate:  REG.  CORRIEDALE  EWE  LAMBS,  Good 
?'«.  Best  Breeding.  NORMANDY  FARMS, 

L|TCHFIELD,  CONN.  Telephone  Jordan  7-5050 


Beautiful  Purebred  registered  ROMNEY  and  Southdown 
stock.  Also  a  few  fine  commercial  ewes  for  breeding, 
uorothy  G.  Persons,  “Sandanona’’,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HAMPSHIRE,  SHROPSHIRE,  SOUTH- 
HUWN  and  CHEVIOT  RAMS  breeding  ewes  and  pet 
'ambs.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


September  18,  1954 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  18  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Club,  Bull  Farm,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Sept.  18  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Benjamin  Bros.  Farm,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Butler, 
Pa. 

Sept.  20  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  State,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  20  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal 
Sale,  Wm.  Robertson  Farm,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
L.  L.  Northrop  Farm,  New  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Chenango  County,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  22  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Breeders,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  85th  Special,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  Holstein  Assn., 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

Sept.  24  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Keystone,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Sept.  25  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  30th  National  Headquarters, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

Sept.  25  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Tri-County  Club,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  25  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Broadfield  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Sept.  27  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Langwater  Farm,  North  Easton, 
Mass. 

Sept.  27  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Franklin  County,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  28  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  Club,  Hartland,  Va. 

Sept.  28  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Butler-Lawrence  Counties,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. 

Sept.  29  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Essex  County,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  30  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Oneida  County,  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  30  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Capitol  District,  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  1  —  Guernsey  Farm  Sale, 
Green  Meads,  Richmond,  Mass. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  unrated  book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Lite.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  t  J  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food.  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


•‘NEED  A  REAL  COW  DOG?  COMPANION?” 

Try  My  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds  for  Sept.-Oct.  delivery.  DR.  STEWART  GAY. 
MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


Brittany  Span,  German  Shepherd.  Collies  Cocker 
Span,  Boston  Terriers,  Pups.  Also  grown  ones. 
PALERMOS  REG.  DOGS,  R.D.  4,  North  East,  Pa. 


MINIATURE  SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES,  5  Champion 
Studs  (Rat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 
"Human”  brains.  Registered,  wormed,  immunized. 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Phone:  2-2205 


REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Doberman  Pinchers, 
Miniature  Pinchers.  Well  bred  stock.  Reasonable  prices. 
C.  SCHNEIDER,  140  Stone  Rd.,  W.  Keansburg,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'ZttZVXl” 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 


For  Sale:  Airedales,  The  All-Around  dog.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C. 

.  SITTER 

REGISTERED  GERMAN 

SHEP- 

HERD 

PUPS  — 

HEALTHY  AND  WELL 

BRED. 

ROBT. 

CUNNING, 

R.  D.  1,  ENDICOTT, 

N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 

CHINCHILLAS:  Herd  of  12  female  and  6  males. 
NLC.B.A.  Reg.,  good  stock  $3000.  "For  quick  sale.” 
Kathryn  A.  Nathan,  16  Sullivan  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COMPLETE 

HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

Saturday,  September  25th,  1954  •  10  A.  M.  DST. 

FOX  CHASE  FARMS  MONTROSE,  PA. 

100  Reg.  Herefords  100 

This  offering  includes  3  HERD  SIRES.  31  BROOD  COWS,  15  BRED  HEIFERS,  26  HEIFER 
CALVES  and  25  PRIME  HEREFORD  STEERS  (6  months  to  2  years). 

Featuring  Herd  Sires:  FF  Triumphant  II,  a  son  of  Governor  Dan  Thornton’s  $50,000  sire,  TT 
Triumphant  29;  WF  Commander,  a  son  of  the  famous  Portage  Commander  3;  and  Fox  Chase  Larry, 
young  son  of  the  $70,500  champion  Hillcrest  Larry  4. 

The  entire  herd  is  composed  of  young  cattle  and  they  will  sell  in  excellent  pasture  condition. 
The  co-w  herd  is  composed  of  Hillcrest,  Chino  and  Portage  bloodlines. 

For  the  complete  catalog,  address: 

ZOGG  HEREFORD  SALE  SERVICE,  4  JAMES  STREET,  CORTLAND.  NEW  VOKK 

—  FARM  MACHINERY  — 

JD  *B’  tractor,  JD  mower  bar,  JD  rake,  JD  tractor  spreader,  JD  wire  tie  baler.  JD  f-4",  2 
bottom  plows  and  much  more.  All  slightly  used  and  in  excellent  operating  condition. 

About  60  tons  of  wire-tied  baled  hay,  very  nice  shape. 

—  FARM  AT  AUCTION  — 

Excellent  528  acre  beef  cattle  farm,  two  9-rcom  houses  with  modern  improvements  on  a  main 
road.  5  barns  all  in  good  condition.  A  beautiful  site  for  a  beef  cattle  operation.  Abundant  spring 
water  in  all  pastures. 

This  farm  is  for  sale  at  private  treaty,  if  not  sold  prior  to  auction  date,  it  will  be  offered  at 
auction  on  sale  day.  For  further  information  on  the  farm,  contact  REGINALD  TUCKER  or  PAUL 
J.  NEFF,  MONTROSE,  PA. 

.  Sale  to  be  held  on  the  farm,  located  on  PA.  Rt.  29  and  N.  Y.  7,  I  mile  north  of  Montrose,  Pa. 
and  22  miles  south  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Watch  the  dispersal  signs. 

LUNCH  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  SALE  GROUNDS 

A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR.  •  Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager 

CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK  PAUL  J.  NEFF.  Owner 


SANTA  GERTRUDIS 

Purebred  breeding  stock  now  available  under  our  Guaranteed  Purchase  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

GREAT  RING  FARMS,  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut  .  .  .  New  England's  first 
and  only  beef  cattle  farm  devoted  to  breeding  and  raising  Santa  Gertrudis 

SWINE 


©YORKSHIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

ONE-  PUREBRED  BOAR.  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
WEIGHT  APPROX.  500  LBS.  PRICE  $125  F.O.B. 
A  Boar  Any  Farmer  Will  Be  Proud  to  Own 
SPRINGWOOD  FARMS, 

BETHEL  ROAD.  ALDER  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 
HOWARD  COLEMAN,  Manager 


-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS  - 

BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
Grain  fed  large  herd.  All  PureBreds  and  best  of 
bloodlines.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE:  8481 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester,  Chester-Yorkshire,  Chester- Berkshire.  Boars, 
Barrows  or  Sows:  5  weeks  $10;  6-7  weeks  $11;  8-9 
weeks  $13;  9-10  weeks  $14.  Few  extras  $17.50  each. 
Ship  express,  check  or  money  order.  Truck  delivery  on 
50  or  more,  within  reasonable  distance.  Vaccination 
$1.00  apiece,  extra  if  desired.  LIGHTNING  RANCH, 
VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  1588-M 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


- TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  6  WEEKS  $11  EACH - 

7-8  WEEKS  OLD  $12  EACH 
Carefully  crated.  Shipped  by  Railway  Express. 
DAILY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Telephone  9-1085 


HEREFORDS  —  SPRING  BOARS  and  OPEN  GILTS 
UNRELATED  STOCK  FOR  OLD  CUSTOMERS. 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEW  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PA. 


TAMWORTHS:  Registered  or  Unregistered.  10  Wks. 
Old.  TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES 


■  f »  onti  Laau  ruNlts  — — 

Let  us  know  what  you  want.  We  have  foals,  and  ma¬ 
ture  ponies  for  sale  at  all  times.  Prices  $125  up. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


15  Registered  Cows  to  calf  in  March:  5  unregistered 
Hereford  Cows:  I  five  year  old  bull  registered — F  real 
Coto  Dom — born  April  13,  1949.  We  are  compe  led  to 
change  this  fine  bull  inasmuch  as  herd  consists  of 
many  of  his  finely  bred  daughters.  Priced  reasonably. 
Write  or  Call  —  GRAND  VIEW  FARMS. 
NEW  CITY,  NEW  YORK,  Tel.  New  City  4-2314 


For  Sale:  Reasonable,  Several  REGISTERED  BULLS, 
Both  Horned  and  Polled.  Popular  Bloodlines. 
SKY  HIGH  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  4986 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

..Youn9  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 

Re-bred.  Reasonably  priced.  Ship  any  State 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT.  N .  Y  Phone :  711 1 

7777  ,^f£!,STERED  HEREFORD  DISPERSAlT^! 
YEA  RUNG  BULL.  HEIFERS,  COWS  with  calf  at 
foot.  Domino  and  Mixer  breeding.  See  after  4:30  p  m 
or  week-ends.  DONALD  E.  VAN  SCOY. 

R-  >. _  OVID,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  50  POLLED  HEREFORD:  CHOICE 
FEEDER  CALVES.  Weight  550  to  600  lbs.  Address- 
P.  0.  BOX  298,  CROTON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

10  REG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS:  HALF  SISTERS 
Excellent  for  herd  foundation.  Price  $200  each 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


B“Hs>  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows  from  popular  bloodlines. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM 
VALATIE,  NE W  YORK  Chatham  2649 1 

FOR  SALE-QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

..  EEJAlLED  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

BMM  irK  a,ENRGEFS^L.  BRE|THARCSA. 

Registered  Guernseys 

FUTURE  HERD  SIRES  AND  FOUNDATION 
CALVES  AND  HEIFERS  FROM  OUR  HERD 
OVER  200  HEAD.  35  YEARS  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIVE  BREEDING. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  *  RD  4 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 


AMNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 

BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  &  FEEDERS  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Feeder  Cali  Sales 

THIS  TEAR  FOUR  BIO  SALES 

PIKE,  NEW  YORK  ©  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

Pike,  N.  Y,  fairgrounds— Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 
ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK  ©  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

Altamont,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds— D.  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  ©  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds,  B.  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr. 
PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  ©  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 

Palmyra  fairgrounds— Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 

^  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers  at  each  Sale  ^ 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LAST  SPRING’S  CALVES  —  ALL 
CALVES  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 

Graded  according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading 
demonstrations  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day.  Sale  sponsored  by  New  York 
Carefully  selected  last  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  innoculated  against  shipping  fever 
State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  And  Feeders  Improvement  Project. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS. 
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Busy  mother  finds  time  for  cooking  contest 


A  Harvest  of  Apple  Verse 

The  Orchard  Tree 


Wins  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 
in  First  Year  of  Competition 


Young  Edward  and  Kathryn  look 
mighty  pleased  .  .  .  and  well  they 
might!  Their  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Coombs,  is  showing  off  the  big  blue 
ribbon  she  won  for  her  cooking.  She 
took  it  at  the  New  Jersey  Stated- 
Grange  contest  last  fall — and  it  was 
her  very  first  year  of  cooking  com¬ 
petition! 

Mrs.  Coombs  of  Elmer,  N.  J.  is 
a  young  mother  with  many  outside 
activities  and  several  home  hobbies 
as  well.  So  naturally  she’s  on  the 
lookout  for  handier  ways  of  doing 
things.  That’s  one  reason  she  always 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy  to 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  SX45 

*  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and _ 

save  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept,  772,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

MOCCASIN  KITS  —  Genuine  Rycotan  Glove  Leather: 
Misses,  Boy’s,  $1.50.  Women's  $2.00.  Men’s  $2.50. 
Red,  Green,  Blue,  Pearl.  Butternut.  H.  C.  HARRIS, 
BOWDOIN  ST.,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


use,”  she  says.  “And  stays  fresh 
for  months  at  a  time.” 


It’s  tops  with  prize-winning 
cooks.  All  over  the  country  ex¬ 
perts  like  Mrs.  Coombs  praise 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
And  no  wonder!  It  keeps  for  months 
on  your  cupboard  shelf.  It’s  so  fast 
rising,  so  easy  to  use.  And  now  you 
can  buy  it  in  new  3-package  strips. 
“Thrifty  Three’s”  are  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy,  easier  to  store. 
When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Get  the  new 
** Thrifty  Three ” 


REPAIR  YOUR  OWN 
WASHING  MACHINE 

New  repair  books  save  you  many  dollars  by  showing 
you  how  to  do  your  own  repairs.  Everything  covered 
in  an  easy-to-follow  way.  Repairing  and  replacement 
of  all  parts.  Bendix,  VVestinghouse,  Blaekstone,  Apex, 
Whirlpool  (all  automatics).  Each  machine  covered  in 
separate  book.  Only  $1.00  each.  Parts  supplied. 

MUSART  COMPANY,  DEPT.  R.  N. 

152  WEST  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST..  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


lor 

freezing 

fruit.,. 

aftd  on 

fresh 

fruit . . . 


(ascorbic-citric-mixture  ) 

stops  browning! 


•  You’ll  be  proud  of  the  results  you 
get  when  you  freeze  peaches  and 
other  fruits  with  At^C^M.  They  keep 
their  orchard-fresh  look  and  taste... 
won’t  turn  brown. 

A*C*M  is  easy  to  use . . .  simply 
add  it  to  the  sugar  syrup.  It  costs 
only  about  a  penny  for  each  pound  of 

fruit  you  freeze.  The  414  oz.  bottle  is 

‘  * 


enough  to  freeze  65  lbs.  of  fruit. 

A'frCAM  protects  fresh  fruit  sal¬ 
ads  and  desserts,  too... lets  you  pre¬ 
pare  them  hours  ahead  of  time  with 
no  loss  in  color  or  flavor. 

Buy  A*C*M  at  drug  stores  or 
locker  plants.  To  obtain  free  instruc¬ 
tion  folder,  write: 


F*PIZ!iE^  &  CO,,  IMG.,  Dept.  AR,  630  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 
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No  maiden  more  demure  than  she,  a  lovely  orchard  apple  tree, 

In  Spring  she  stands  with  blushing  pride,  as  virginal  as  any  bride; 

In  Summer,  prim  and  matronly,  she  asks  the  robins  in  for  tea; 

Autumn  finds  her  staunch  and  good,  bustling  with  her  motherhood. 

She  watches  o’er  her  apple  brood,  each  young  darling  rosy-hued, 

And,  with  a  mother’s  tender  care,  she  waits  until  the  greenest  pair 
Of  apple  twins  is  plump  and  round  before  she  shakes  them  to  the  ground, 
Bustling  them  upon  their  way,  one  sun-bright  crisp  September  day. 
Pennsylvania  —  Jean  Conder  Soule 

Looking  Forward 

On  the  crowded  floor  of  a  tall  hotel 
Stands  a  vending  machine  with 
with  apples  to  sell, 

An  apple  too  warm  as  it  comes  from 
the  jar 

Cut  off  from  its  native  orchard  afar. 
This  apple  felt  Summer  and  rain 
on  its  face 

Before  it  was  housed  in  the  alien 
place; 

Coolness  of  Autumn,  the  blush  of 
a  rose 

Were  part  of  its  heritage.  Do  you 
suppose 

That  people  prefer  an  apple  machine 
To  picking  ripe  fruit  while  the 
leaves  are  green? 

New  York  —  Evelyn  W.  Taylor 


Looking  Backward 

Greenings  make  good  apple  pies, 
Ditto:  ci'isp,  firm  Northern  Spys  — 
Still,  some  day  I’d  like  to  grapple 
With  a  round,  brown  Russet  apple. 

Summer  apples  are  a  treat, 
Winesaps  too  are  grand  to  eat  — 
Give  me,  though,  a  russet  tree 
Gnarled  and  stooped  but  strong  and 
free. 

Maes  for  snacks,  your  hunger  break¬ 
ing, 

Baldwins  are  just  fine  for  baking  — 
But  I’d  give  my  eye-teeth  (cuss  it!) 
For  one  good  old-fashioned  Russet. 
New  York  —  Vera  Bastone 


Fresh  Sweet  Cider 
for  Real  Flavor  in  Foods 


Fall  on  the  farm  means  cider 
time.  With  it  comes  the  fruity  aroma 
of  the  cider  press,  and  long  evenings 
before  the  fireplace  refreshed  with 
crisp  buttered  popcorn  and  pitchers 
of  clear  sparkling  cider. 

But  cider,  to  the  good  cook,  means 
a  valuable  cooking  ingredient  as 
well.  Before  1900  it  was  used  lavishly 
in  farm  recipes.  Pleasing  indeed  are 
the  pies,  cakes,  sauces,  candy  and 
apple  butter,  with  cider  as  the  star 
ingredient.  Let  us  reinstate  them 
in  our  kitchens  today. 

Why,  oh,  why,  for  instance,  do 
modern  housewives  make  mincemeat 
without  boiled  cider?  No  mincemeat 
without  it  can  ever  hope  to  have 
the  rich,  sweet,  penetrating  flavor 
mincemeat  should  have;  it  just  can¬ 
not  be  done!  Nor  will  cider  bought  in 
bottles  give  genuine  flavor  to  foods. 
Use  sweet  cider  from  your  own  cider 
press  if  y9u  can,  or  get  sweet  cider 
from  a  neighborhood  mill. 

It  is  worth  getting  the  men  folk 
to  drag'  out  a  small  hand-operated 
cider  press,  stowed  away  somewhei’e. 
The  passing  of  the  farm  cider  press 
is  a  tragedy. 


Here  are  a  few  of  my  favorite 
cider  recipes.  Try  them,  for  they 
have  come  down  from  farm  homes 
that  loved  good  flavors  and  real 
food. 

Boiled  Cider 

For  use  in  mincemeat,  take  two 
quarts  of  fresh  sweet  cider,  let  it 
boil  uncovered,  until  there  are  but 
two  cups  remaining.  It  will  thicken, 
and  needs  frequent  stirring  while  it 
is  cooking'. 

Boiled  Cider  Pie 

Use  two  tablespoons  flour;  1  cup 
boiled  cider;  2  tablespoons  melted 
butter;  1  cup  water;  2  eggs,  well 
beaten;  1  cup  sugar;  pastry  for  one 
pie  shell. 

Combine  the  sugar  and  flour,  then 
add  the  boiled  cider,  melted  butter, 
and  mix  well.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  pour  in  the  beaten  eggs,  stir¬ 
ring  them  in  thoroughly.  Pour  into 
unbaked  pie  shell  and  bake  for  1 
hour  at  350  degrees  F. 

Old-Time  Cider  Cake 

Blend  %  pound  of  sugar  with  lk 
(Continued  on  Page  597) 
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New  Keys 

to  Home 
Canning 

f>y  lutiM&aM 


FOR  A  PIQUANT  ACCENT  TO 
SNACKS  — BETTER  EATING 
ANY  TIME— YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 
HOME-CANNED  RELISHES 
AND  PICKLES.  And  you  can’t 
beat  their  budget-prices — 
with  home  canning  cost¬ 
ing  only  about  3^  a  jar, 
for  heat,  cap  and  jar  (esti¬ 
mated  jar-life  at  8  years). 

So,  prepare  to  put  up  plenty! 


Inside  Story 
Experienced  home 
canners  recognize 
quality  in  the  enamel 
lining  of  the  Ball 
‘Dome  Lid  .  .  .  a 
smooth,  cream-white 
inner  surface  that  resists  food  acids. 
And  they  like  the  seal  they  can  SEE 
.  .  .  Ball  Dome  down,  jar  sealed. 


Why  Fruits  Float 
Fruit  floats  in  jars  because  it  is 
lighter  than  the  syrup.  Floating  may 
be  prevented  or  reduced  by  using 
firm,  ripe  fruit  .  .  .  heating  before 
packing  .  .  .  using  light  to  medium 
syrup  .  .  .  packing  closely  without 
crushing  .  .  .  using  the  right  timing 
and  method. 


First  Choice 

Ball  Mason  Jars — designed 
especially  for  home  canning 
— have  been  home  canners’ 
first  choice  for  4  generations. 
Space-saving  shape;  with  non-slip 
ribs.  Be  Sure — buy  Ball! 


Enjoy  Pickle  Variety 
Green  tomatoes  give  new  taste- 
treats  when  spiced  whole,  made  into 
mincemeat  ...  or  substituted  for 
cucumbers  in  following  the  usual  dill 
recipe. 


Do-It-Yourself  Book 

Show’s  many  unusual 
new  ways  to  use  Ball 
Jars  year-round.  For 
housewife,  gardener, 
sportsman !  Send  for 
this  fascinating  new' 
book,  "101  New  Uses 
for  Ball  Jars  and  Fit¬ 
tings” — only  25^  (coin) 
to:  Dept.  R924,  Ball  Brothers 
Co.,  Box  1201,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 


J95« 

BALL  BROS.  CO. 


CAN  WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


Work, 


Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

j)a8Sring  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
p  ®  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid- 
ey  iunction.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
d»r^  ’^Pnrjnnt  to  good  health.  When  some  every - 
.y  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
™  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
i,;  .er  nagging  backache  —  feel  miserable.  Minor 
caTi  er  “'Stations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
nse  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages, 
v  ,, on  t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
her  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
in  a by  millions  forover  50  years.  It’s  amaz- 
Oio  ,'v  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
ana«>lscomforts—helP  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
nQ  hiterS  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


CHURCH  &  GRANGE 

SUPPERS  MADE  EASIER  WITH  BRISKO  BAN- 
TABLE  PAPER.  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
nD,f*MpLE  AND  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 
“HISKO  COMPANY,  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
p.  ixccps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 

'events  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


Revolving 


FREE  Gl°ssy  Photo  of  Northland  Novelties.  They 
are  ideal  for  gifts  and  home.  Proven  money 
PRnt,s.Jop  vox  or  church  group.  NORTHLAND 
rfiODUCTS,  Star  Route  1282-RNY,  Rockland.  Me. 


September  18,  1954 


Dad  Liked  Peanut  Butter  .  .  .  Once! 


A  slice  of  homemade  bread  droop¬ 
ing  heavily  under  a  thick  mound  of 
peanut  butter.  Years  ago,  to  us  kids 
on  the  farm,  it  was  a  delightful  treat. 
Even  Dad  liked  peanut  butter.  That 
is,  he  liked  it  until  a  certain  morning. 

The  freight  shipment  from  the 
mail  order  house  had  arrived  that 
day  and  the  huge  wooden  box  was 
being  unpacked  on  the  back  porch. 
While  four  of  us  lifted  out  the  cans 
and  boxes  and  cartons,  Dad  super¬ 
vised  stacking  the  items  and  check¬ 
ing  off  the  packing  slip.  Eight  year 
old  Bill,  with  both  hands  on  the 
bail,  hoisted  the  pail  of  peanut  butter 
to  the  table  with  a  grunt.  Dad 
dusted  off  the  top  of  the  pail,  put 
a  pencil  mark  on  the  list  and  then 
pried  off  the  lid. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  gallon  of  pea¬ 
nut  butter?  It  was  all  rich  and  brown 
and  shiny.  Smooth  ripples  covered 
the  top,  like  those  you  can  make  in 
the  horse  tank  when  your  stone 
falls  right  in  the  center  of  the 
water.  It  was  a  tempting  sight  and 
Dad,  ordinarily  rather  stoic,  yielded 
to  temptation. 

He  wiped  the  big,  heavy  knife  on 
his  pantleg,  plunged  it  deep  into  the 
oozy  goodness  and  then,  like  a  sword 
swallower  in  the  circus,  tipped  back 
his  head  and  poised  the  knife  for 
a  quick,  sure  descent  into  his  mouth. 
He  tightened  his  lips  just  enough  to 
lick  the  blade  clean,  but  not  enough 
to  cut  himself.  This  was  skilful  per¬ 
formance  and  we  watched  him  with 
wonderment  as  saliva  drowned  our 
teeth. 

That’s  when  the  peanut  butter 
overwhelmed  Dad.  He  gulped,  he  in¬ 


haled  huge  quantities  of  air  and  he 
chewed  wildly.  His  cheeks  puffed  out 
and  his  eyes  got  red.  He  licked  his 
lips  with  a  thick  brown  tongue.  He 
held  his  head  high  and  stretched  his 
neck  to  give  the  peanut  butter  a 
straighter  course.  Still  it  refused  to 
move  in  the  proper  direction.  That 
huge  glob  of  goodness  clung  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  and  wrapped 
around  his  teeth  and  tongue.  As  we 
watched  him  battle  with  it  we  all 
swallowed  sympathetically,  but  it 
didn’t  help  Dad  a  bit. 

We  wanted  to  laugh — we  couldn’t 
help  wanting  to.  But  Dad  was  not  a 
man  to  be  laughed  at  and,  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  when  he  was  doing  battle. 
Four  young  mouths  dropped  open. 
Four  pairs  of  eyes  blinked  from 
sympathy  and  stifled  giggles.  Then 
we  got  panicky.  The  mightiest  force 
in  our  lives  was  losing  his  struggle 
with  an  immovable  object.  Dad,  the 
conqueror,  was  being  conquered.  We 
didn’t  want  to  witness  his  defeat. 

Suddenly  Dad  gave  up  and  bolted 
for  the  elderberry  bushes  at  the 
edge  of  the  garden.  His  relief  could 
have  been  no  greater  than  our  own. 
Tension  snapped  and,  after  an  ex¬ 
change  of  guarded  glances,  we  burst 
into  low  revelry.  By  the  time  Dad 
stalked  back,  we  were  carefully  com¬ 
posed  and  our  grubby  little  hands 
were  rustling  the  excelsior.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken.  The  task  at  hand 
was  quietly  resumed. 

But  we  knew  that  somewhere  be¬ 
hind  the  elderberry  bushes  Dad  had 
lost  his  taste  for  peanut  butter  — 
forever.  Leone  Z.  Mayo 

Iowa 


Did  you  notice  this  new  Fall- 
Winter  Fashion  Book  on  our  August 
pages?  If  not,  here  it  is  shown  again 
because  it  is  such  an  excellent  cata¬ 
log  of  dress  patterns  designed  for 
the  family,  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 
This  latest  —  but  practical  —  word 
on  your  wardrobe  for  the  girls  of 
all  ages  in  your  home  guides  you  to 
good  looks  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

It  certainly  pays  to  sew  at  home — 
the  surest,  quickest  and  most  grati¬ 
fying  way  to  save.  “Sew  and  Save” 
is  no  mere  slogan,  with  the  1954-55 
Fashion  World.  And  only  25  cents. 

Send  your  order  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

This  Summer  friend  Alice  invited 
me  to  visit  a  garden  with  her  in  an 
adjoining  town.  There  we  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  several  of  the  Brownell 
roses  that  prove  their  hardiness  here 
in  the  Green  Mountains.  One,  a 
climbing  yellow,  had  sent  up  a  shoot 
more  than  six  feet  tall  this  season 
and  the  foliage  was  luxuriant. 

We  also  saw  there  36  kinds  of 
lilacs,  150  of  iris,  and  several  lily 
pools.  And  such  a  plant  of  echinops, 
the  globe  thistle.  I  came  home  and  at 
once  dug  around  my  own  wee  thistle, 
dressed  it  well  and  gave  it  a  good 
soaking.  I  hate  to  be  beaten! 

Really,  I  had  thought  gloxinias 
were  hard  to  grow  until  I  was  told 


to  try  a  small-fiowered  pink  one.  It 
was  easy  and  has  done  well  for 
several  years.  Then  other  gloxinias 
came  and  now,  the  Emperor  with  a 
large  bloom  of  red  with  white  edge. 
Perhaps  we  will  have  a  collection  in 
the  future. 

As  for  African  violets,  maybe  in 
time  Elvira  and  I  can  grow  them.  A 
woman  in  the  next  town  has  between 
600  and  700  of  these  lovely  plants: 
that  must  be  a  wonderful  sight.  I  am 
growing  a  fine  Ismene,  Peruvian 
daffodil,  in  an  eight-inch  pot.  It 
bloomed  two  weeks  after  planting. 
There  are  already  five  offsets. 

And  now  family  news:  A  great- 
grandson  has  come  to  join  his  little 
sister.  I  would  have  like  to  have  seen 
Rosie  when  she  and  young  William 
were  introduced.  Best  wishes  to  all 
Rural  New  Yorker  families. 

Vermont  Mother  Bee 


This  step  table  of  limed  oak  takes 
another  step  toward  practical  and 
attractive  livingroom  furniture  that 
serves  several  purposes  as  shown 
above.  Beatrice  Moss  of  GimbeVs, 
Philadelphia,  designed  the  setting 
for  Lane’s  Master  Home  Decoration 
Service. 


THIS  $42*§S  SET 

UNBREAKABLE 

DINNER  W  ARE 

YOURS 

FREE 


Yes,  this  Color-Flyte  dinner  set  molded  of 
melmac  con  be  yours  without  cost.  All  you 
hove  to  do  is  start  a  Gracious  Living  Club 
of  only  10  members  each  paying  only  1 
dollcr  a  week  for  10  weeks.  Each  member 
gets  $10.00  in  merchandise  —  plus  a  FREE 
premium  —  you  get  the  Color-Flyte  dinner 
set.  or  your  choice  of  a  $62.50  man’s  or 
ladies  Benrus  Citation  watch,  a  matched 
set  of  luggage  or  other  equally  attractive 
rewards.  Get  all  the  information  —  write 
for  the  NEW,  bigger,  more  colorful  Grociousj 
Living  Catalog  —  TODAY. 


COMPARE  THIS  with  the 

USUAL  $25  VALUE  OFFERED 
BY  OTHER  CLUBS 


RUSH  THIS 
COUPON 
for  YOUR 
FREE  CATALOG 


*  GRACIOUS  LIVING,  INC 

'205  MARTIN  ST.,  ASHTON 


R. 


I  Without  obligation,  pleats  tend  me  Catalog  and 
complete  information  on  how  to  ttarf  a  Graciout 
|  Living  Club. 

I  NAM! . . . . . . 

J  ADDRESS . 

CITY. .  ZONE  STATE 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


I 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Book  Review  Column 


A  STRANGE  CREATURE 

This  strange  fish  is  called  a  lungfish.  He 
looks  a  lot  like  an  eel  and  lives  in  the 
water  but  must  come  to  the  surface  to 
breathe.  That  is  why  he  is  called  by  his 
name  because  he  has  both  lungs  and  gills. 
Here  is  where  he  is  different.  If  he  is  in 
a  swamp  and  the  water  goes  away  he  covers 
himself  with  mud  and  his  body  makes  a 
si  me  like  a  cocoon.  This  covers  his  whole 
body  except  his  mouth  so  he  can  breathe. 
As  the  water  lowers  he  coils  himself  up  and 
goes  to  sleep  or  hibernates.  He  can  live  this 
way  for  as  long  as  five  years.  He  can  also 
live  without  food  fo$  a  long  period  of  time. 
Hs  life  span  is  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  book  calls  him  a  “living  fossil,”  a 

hanger-on  from  two  hundred  million  years 
ago.  He  started  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
change  but  found  he  could  live  this  way 

as  well  so  he  never  developed  any  farther. 
I  have  read  that  lungfish  have  been  shipped 
to  various  parts  of  the  world  in  their  little 
blocks  of  mud  and  have  been  kept  for 
weeks  without  ever  waking  up,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  in  water  they  wake  up 

r  ght  away.  They  are  found  in  Australia. 

South  American  and  Africa  and  are  quite 
rare.  This  is  a  strange  world  wth  many 

strange  things,  isn’t  it?  -  Alma  Smith. 

16,  Massachusetts. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  HORSES? 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  live 
about  one  mile  out  of  town.  I  have  a  horse 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys 
and  girls  who  have  horses,  too  I  am  also 
interested  in  srnging  and  reading.  —  Judy 
Hayward.  14.  New  York. 


WILL  TRADE  STAMPS 

For  about  four  years  I  have  been  reading 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  Lke  it  very  much. 
I  live  in  a  small  town  over  five  miles  from 
my  school.  My  hobby  is  stamp  collecting 
and  I  would  like  to  trade  stamps  with 
other  girls  and  boys.  I  have  seven  other 
pen-pals  and  I  would  like  a  few  more  girls 
to  write  to  me.  —  JoAnn  Civello,  12,  New 
York. 


SEVEN  YEARS  OF  THE  P„  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  My  parents  have  been  taking  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  six  or  seven  years 
and  I  always  look  forward  to  reading  Our 
Page.  I  live  on  a  60-acre  farm  and  have 
three  cows,  a  dog,  three  cats  and  a  lot  of 
chickens.  I  have  one  sister  and  three 
brothers  and  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  everywhere.  —  Mary  Lewis,  15, 
New  York. 


BLUEBIRD  BIDS  GOODBYE 
Drawn  by  William  Keele,  13,  New  York 


COLLECTS  BIRD  PICTURES 

I’m  now  in  the  seventh  grade  and  I  live 
on  a  farm  where  we  raise  chickens  and 
calves.  We  have  a  pig  and  two  baby  rabbits 
that  we  found  in  the  field.  I  like  swimming 
and  I  also  help  my  sisters  in  the  garden’.  I 
like  good  books  and  poems  and  reading  Our 
Page.  Before  I  forget  it,  I  like  to  collect 
bird  pictures.  Won’t  you  write?  —  Linda 
Aiken,  12,  New  York. 


BEYOND  ROPE  AND  FENCE:  By  David 

Grew. 

Reviewed  by  Shirley  Orr,  16,  New  York. 

A  black-maned  buckskin  like  her  mother, 
Queen  was  born  on  the  open  prairie  and 
early  learned  to  fear  the  very  sight  and 
smell  of  men.  This  begins  David  Grew’s 
book.  “Beyond  Rope  and  Fence.” 

As  Queen  grew  to  maturity,  she  became 
the  wise  and  crafty  leader  of  wild  band, 
taking  it  north  whenever  she  saw  men  on 
the  horizon.  However,  caught  at  last,  and 
apparently  tamed,  Queen  waited  only  the 
chance  to  rejoin  her  mate  and  the  herd  on 
the  free  open  ranges  she  loved. 

Mr.  Grew  captures  many  different  moods 


A  FAN  FOR  THE  “PHILLIES” 

I  first  saw  Our  Page  a  short  time  ago  and 
liked  *t  so  much  I  thought  I  would  write. 
I  am  .interested  in  sports,  especially  base¬ 
ball  right  now.  I  like  basketball,  football 
and  all  other  sports,  too.  My  favorite  base¬ 
ball  team  is  the  “Phillies.”  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  as  well  as  girls.  I  have  pen 
pals  in-  other  countries,  and  now  I  would 
like  some  from  the  United  States.  —  Pauline 
Long,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


in  this  wonderful  and  exciting  book.  You’ll 
cry  when  Queen’s  mother  and  first  filly  die 
before  her  eyes.  When  Queen  is  separated 
from  her  mate,  you  won’t  be  able  to  put 
the  book  down  until  you’ve  finished  it.  One 
exciting  experience  after  another  happens 
and  I  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  who 
loves  horses  and  adventure. 

The  story  takes  place  on  the  Canadian 
prairie  and  Alberta  ranges.  The  Saskatche¬ 
wan  River  was  the  only  barrier  that  kept 
Queen  from  escaping  the  everlasting  chases 
of  men.  You’ll  love  the  ending  and  will 
want  to  read  this  book  again  and  again. 
Try  getting  it  at  your  lending  library  or 
favorite  bookstore. 


SPORTS  AND  HOBBIES 

I  look  forward  to  Our  Page  as  I  like  the 
poems,  book  reviews,  art  work  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  letters.  I  live  about  30  miles 
south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  and  collect  picture  postcards 
and  love  to  draw.  I  am  very  active  in 
sports,  especially  tennis.  I  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  both  boys  and  girls.  —  Shirley 
Seyfried,  16,  New  York. 


THE  ANCIENT  GATE 

For  decades  now  I’ve  been  hanging  here- 
I’ve  stood  the  weather,  year  on  year. 
I’m  built  of  fine  oak,  hewed  by  hand; 

I’ve  stopped  strong  horses  in  this  land 
Sadly  I  hang,  but  on  one  hinge, 

When  the  wind  blows,  I  creak  and  cringe. 
Once  fine  boards  are  now  like  lace; 

Deep  heavy  lines  mark  my  face. 

I  hang  on  in  solitude  waiting  my  fate. 
What  am  I,  but  an  old  farm  gate. 

Dotty  Newcomb,  14,  Maryland. 


MY  CAT 

My  cat  is  neither  fat  nor  thin. 
Pointed  nor  round  is  her  chin; 

A  ribbon  she  would  surely  win. 

If  a  fair  I  put  her  in! 

Shirley  Brundige,  13,  New  York 


WOULD  LIKE  BOYS  TO  WRITE 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  The  very  first  time  I  received 
some  very  nice  pen  pals.  I  like  to  do  most 
everything  that  is  interesting.  I  haven’t  any 
boy  pen  pals  and  would  like  some,  also  your 
pictures  if  you  have  any.  —  Linda  Van 
Ostberg,  12,  New  York. 


GLORIA  HAS  2,000  STAMPS 

We  live  near  my  grandfather’s  100-acre 
farm  where  we  raise  cattle,  hogs  and  chick¬ 
ens.  My  pets  are  a  cat  and  a  white  rabbit. 
I  have  a  variety  of  hobbies  ranging  from  oil 
painting  to  my  stamp  collection  of  2,000.  I 
would  like  to  trade  stamps  with  other  boys 
and  girls.  May  I  hear  from  you?  —  Gloria 
Lee,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


LIKES  TO  DRAW 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  but  I  have  been  reading  it  for 
three  years.  As  1  like  to  draw  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  different  pictures.  I  would  like 
to'  hear  from  other  boys  and  girls.  —  Jessie 
Wolfenden,  15,  New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Alma  Smith,  16,  Massachusetts 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and 
state  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  en¬ 
velope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  ot 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Be  sure  you  have 
correct  postage  for  mail  going  outside  the 
United  States.  Unstamped  letters-  will  not  be 
mailed. 

New  York.:  Nancy  Van  Ostberg,  7;  Linda 
Van  Ostberg,  12;  Sherry  Warner,  11;  Anna 
Clarkson,  17;  Alice  Clarkson.  14;  Bill  Clark¬ 
son  Jr.,  12;  Dorothy  Weller,  15;  Linda  Aiken. 
12;  Walter  Ball,  14;  Mary  Lewis,  15;  JoAnn 
Pattison,  15;  Judy  Hayward,  14;  Faye  Van 
Marter,  18;  Shirley  Seyfried,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Gloria  Lee,  13;  Janet 

Mensch,  16;  Judith  Mensch,  13:  Kate 

Arnold,  9;  Mary  Hogue,  17;  Patricia  Hogue, 

14;  Shala  Murray,  13;  Mary  Hamilton,  16; 
Mabel  Hamilton,  13;  Jean  Hamilton,  15; 
Pauline  Long,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Bette  Wolf,  11;  Mary 

Brennan,  18. 

Vermont:  Wilma  Switser,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Jessie  Wolfenden,  15. 


Editor’s  Message 


In  a  very  nice  letter  from  a  grandmother,  she  tells  me  she  stalled 
corresponding  with  boys  and  girls,  through  a  feature  similai  to  Oui 
Page  when  she  was  12  years  old.  She  received  cards  and  letters  from 
every  one  of  our  States,  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  Gradually  only  one 
pen  pal  remained.  Corresponding  for  nearly  40  years,  they  have  also 
met  and  become  good  friends.  This  lady  says  that  she  reads  Our  Page, 

too,  and  enjoys  it.  ,  ^  , 

Another  letter  comes  from  a  little  girl’s  mother.  Kate  Arnold,  only 
nine  years  old,  is  an  invalid  with  rheumatic  fever.  Her  name  is  in  the 
Letters  Wanted  column.  It  would  be  thoughtful  to  send  Kate  a  card 
or  letter. 

Then,  too  there  is  Mary  Brennan,  18,  who  is  severely  handicapped. 
She  has  no  relatives  and  letters  from  you  might  make  life  more  inter¬ 
esting  for  her.  Her  name  is  also  listed. 

With  Summer  almost  over,  I  will  be  waiting  to  hear  what  you 
have  been  doing  and  what  exciting  vacation  experiences  you  have 
had.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


COLLECTS  RECORDS 

I’m  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  I  love 
to  swim,  hike,  dance,  play  table  tennis  and 
collect  popular  records.  1  like  to  write 
letters  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  my  age  or  older.  Please  include  a 
snapshot  if  you  can.  —  Joan  Pattison,  15, 
New  York. 


WALTER  HAS  1,600  STAMPS 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  some  time  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  written. 
I  live  on  a  200-acre  farm  and  have  one 
hobby,  stamp  collecting.  I  have  about  1,600 
stamps  and  would  like'  to  hear  from  other 
boys  and  girls.  —  Walter  Ball,  14,  New  York. 


HER  OWN  PONY  AND  DOG 

I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school.  I  live 
on  a  farm  and  have  a  pony  and  dog  of  my 
own.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding, 
drawing  and  collecting  figures  of  horses  and 
pictures.  I  would  like  someone  my  age  to 
write  to  me.  —  Sherry  Warner-,  11,  New 
York. 


"Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  Our  Page  many  times  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  written.  I  live  about 
three  miles  from  the  village  and  am  a 
junior  in  high  school.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  some  boys  and  girls  write  to 
me.  My  hobbies  are  photography  and  sports, 
especially  baseball.  I  also  like  music.  —  Faye 
Van  Marter,  18,  New  York. 


Girls  Try  Their  Hand  at  Faces . . .  Let’s  Have  Faces  from  the  Boys! 


NEW  FRIEND 


A  SURPRISED  PARTY 


Drawn  by  Carol  Buratty,  Pennsylvania  Drawn  by  Carolyn  Rowell,  16,  Vermont 


FUN  AT  THE  FAIR 
Drawn  by  Sally  Houston,  16,  Vermont 


MY  CHUM 

Drawn  by  Carol  Buratty,  Pennsylvania 
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Sampler;  4-Color  Transfer;  Fall  Wear 

2703  —  Slimming  Princess  Deep  V-Neck  Jumper  goes  into  partnership 
with  blouse  with  push-up  sleeves.  Yarn  stitching  could  be  smart  accent. 
Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  54-in.  Blouse,  2  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

2049  —  For  the  What-Little-Girls  Are-Made  of!  Send  her  to  school  in 
this  yoke  style  with  puff  sleeves — very  fetching  in  a  new  fall  cotton  plaid. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Size  8:  2%  yds.  35-in.;  XA  yd.  35-in.  for  contrasting 
collar.  25  cents. 

2373  —  All  Day  Fall  Favorite!  Look  tailored  but  graceful  in  it  with 
smooth  shoulder  pleats,  patch  pockets,  a  collar  that’s  easy  to  finish  and 
gentle  six-gore  skirt.  Sleeve  choice,  neckline  too.  Sizes  12  to  48.  Size  18: 
4%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

142  —  Verses  from  Ecclesiastes  in  Lovely  Sampler.  Chapter  3:  verses 
1  through  7,  are  done  in  a  beautifully  embroidered  panel  measuring  16  by 
201/2  inches  to  provide  an  heirloom  piece  for  your  home  and  in  your  family. 
Full  instructions  including  framing.  20  cents. 

329  —  All  in  Color — Four  of  Them — New  Multicolor!  Flower  cart  and 
separate  flower  motifs  in  violet,  pink,  yellow,  leaf  green  in  transfers  which 
require  no  embroidery.  Just  iron  designs  in  color  onto  fabric.  Twenty 
motifs;  the  carts  are  414  by  5-in.,  single  sprays  smaller.  All  instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  20  cents. 

The  New  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  —  25  cents. 

The  Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  Is  a  Fine  Catalog  of  Lovely 
Crochet,  Knitting,  Embrodiery,  Transfer  and  Multicolor  Patterns.  Only 
25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Sweet  Cider 

(Continued  from  Page  594) 

pound  of  butter.  Add  2  teaspoons  of 
soda  dissolved  in  half  a  cup  of  water 
and  14  pint  of  sweet  cider.  Mix  well. 
Stir  in  gradually  2  pounds  flour  and 
1  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg.  Bake 
about  30  minutes,  or  longer  and  eat 
fresh. 

Cider  Sauce 

Melt  1  tablespoon  butter  and 
blend  in  1  tablespoon  flour.  Gradu¬ 
ally  add  114  cups  cider,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  lumps.  When 
sauce  comes  to  a  boil,  cook  for  two 
minutes  longer.  Serve  hot  or  cold  on 
puddings.  Makes  1V2  cups  sauce. 

Black  Walnut  Cider  Fudge 

Use  2  cups  brown  sugar;  1  cup 
sweet  cider;  1  heaping  tablespoon 
butter;  14  cup  black  walnut  meats. 

Boil  sugar,  cider  and  butter  to  the 
soft  ball  stage.  Add  nutmeats,  and 
beat  until  cold.  Turn  into  buttered 
tin,  and  cut  in  squares. 

Cider  Apple  Butter 

Ingredients:  Two  quarts  of  new 
sweet  cider,  1  peck  of  sound  apples, 
1  tablespoon  ground  cinnamon  and  1 
teaspoon  grated  nutmeg. 

Heat  the  cider  in  a  porcelain-lined 
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kettle  and  boil  down  to  half  the 
quantity.  Meanwhile,  wash,  pare, 
quarter  and  core  the  apples.  Add 
them  to  boiling  cider.  When  the 
apples  are  soft,  beat  the  mixture  with 
a  wooden  spoon  until  smooth. 

The  butter  must  cook  until  it  is 
thick.  Add  the  nutmeg  just  before 
putting  into  jars.  Never  use  sugar. 
Pour  into  jars,  and  cover  with 
paraffin. 

A  marvelous  and  very  economical 
recipe  for  winter  treats!  We  use  any 
kind  of  good  ripe  apples. 

Rhode  Island  Anne  C.  Holst 


Leaves  of  Gross 

Try  making  a  bouquet  out  of  na¬ 
tive  grasses  headed  up  in  Summer¬ 
time.  It  helps  in  arranging  them  if 
the  opening  of  the  vase  that  holds 
them  gives  support  to  the  long 
stems.  A  few  grasses  held  by  a  flat¬ 
sided  honey  bottle  with  small  neck 
is  a  successful  container.  A  wide¬ 
necked  jar  needs  a  mass  of  stems, 
supported  by  each  other,  if  they  are 
to  remain  in  place.  p.  s. 


It  is  only  a  child  living  in  the 
country  who  will  say:  “I  wasn’t  sure 
whether  I  heard  the  catbird  or  my 
kitty-cat.” 


Double  -Tested  for  Strength . . . 
...Can  with  Confidence! 


N  30 

1168  new  farm-proved  methods  to  help  ITMiVfS 
your  husband  malte  a  better  living  from  ■  , 

your  farm.  Any  one  can  make  you  hun-  I  nan 

dreds  of  dollars  more  this  year.  1884 
articles  showing  how  you  and  your  family 
can  have  a  beautiful  home,  better  farm  liv¬ 
ing.  Newest  home-making,  home  decorating, 
club  and  family-life  ideas.  New  extra¬ 
money-making  sidelines.  These  and  too 
many  other  bonuses  to  list  in  next  40  issues 
of  new  BETTER  FARMING  Magazine— 
formerly  Country  Gentleman,  your  old 
favorite. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

TOUR  FIRST  ISSUE  SENT  ON  APPROVAL.  We’ll 
bill  you  later  for  this  sensational  INTRODUCTORY 
subscription  offer— 40  big  value-packed  issues  for  $2. 
Just  mail  name,  RFD  address  to 

W.  Simon,  Desk  1-129,  BETTER  FARMING 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JkiN  NEED  HWLP? 

TURN  TO  EBUROL 

A  SCIENTIFIC  OINTMENT  FOR  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  USE.  EBUROL  HAS  EXCELLENT 
SOOTHING  AND  HEALING  PROPERTIES 
ON  BURNS,  SUPERFICIAL  WOUNDS,  IN¬ 
SECT  BITES,  SUNBURN,  ROUGHENED 
HANDS  AND  MANY  OTHER  MINOR  SKIN 
IRRITATIONS. 

*  Used  in  Medical  Profession  15  Years 

ee&m  TfinAVI  ONLY  $1.00  (Postpaid  USA) 
3ENU  lUUAT !  For  a  Generous  2  oz.  Jar 

If  Not  Satisfied,  Your  Money  Returned 

Gischoff  Chemical  Gorp.  Box  12,  Ivorylon,  Conn. 


TABLES  and 
CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


Folding 

Non-Folding 


Send  For 
Cataloaue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1.  Mass. 


UNTood.  Money? 

$50.00  Yours,  Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Christmas 
Cards.  Other  amazing  offers.  Free  samples  imprinted 
cards.  Feature  box  assortments  on  approval  Free 
Catalogue  100  profitable  items.  Work  with  a  national 
leader.  Write  today.  PEN-’BRUSH.  Dept.  RNY-9. 
{39  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  13 


FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 


FIRST  QUALITY.  15  DENIER,  60  GAUGE 
$6.75  PER  DOZEN,  3  PAIR  $1.70 
YOU  MAY  ORDER  4  SIZES  TO  THE  DOZ 
COLOUR  AUTUMN  BEIGE.  Postage  Pre-Pai 
LEXINGTON  HOSIERY  CO..  R.D.  HATFIELD  I 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Hosiery  Since  1938 


IVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  is: 


YOU 
GET  MANY 


LOVELY  THINGS 


Over  300,000  women  have  re¬ 
ceived  luxuries,  conveniences  and 
necessities  for  their  homes  this  easy 
way  — without  money!  You  select  wha: 

want  from  our  catalog  showing  hu: 
dreds  of  well-known  “name-brand ’’prod¬ 
ucts  as  a  reward  for  introducing  a  few 
friends  or  relatives  to  the  famous 
SIGNET  CLUB  PLAN.  You  help 
them,  because  they  get  EXTRA 
VALUE  without  extra  cost 
It’s  really  easy,  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Send 
Coupon  today  for 
new  1954Catalog. 

No  obligation. 

ACT  NOW! 

MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


SIGNET  CLUB  PLAN  (Established  1925) 
265  Third  St.,  Cambridge  42,  Mass.  p^.g 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG  and  ever, 
thing  I  need  to  easily  form  a  SIGNET  CLUE. 


|  Name . 

I  Address  . 

Town  . 

|  State  . 

We  serve  East  of  Mississippi  River  only 

'• .  FANFOLD  PHOTOS - H 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  coin. 
MAU.-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK  PA. 
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Corn  Silage  for  Dairy  Cows 


(•ontinued  from  Page  592) 

amounts  of  vitamin  D,  alfalfa  hay 
(field  cured)  having  an  average  of 
slightly  over  1,000  International 
units  per  pound. 

On  the  other  hand,  mow  cured  hay, 
which  is  increasing  in  popularity, 
usually  contains  less  than  250  Inter¬ 
national  units  of  vitamin  D  per 
pound.  Fresh  green  forage  contains 
practically  no  vitamin  D;  however, 
when  the  grasses  are  field  cured  in 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  ultra¬ 
violet  light  in  the  rays  produces  vita¬ 
min  D  in  the  curing  forage  by  action 
on  its  ergosterol  content.  Therefore, 
grass  silage  which  is  not  allowed  to 
wilt  in  the  field  before  being  ensiled 
contains  no  appreciable  amounts  of 
vitamin  D.  Contrasted  to  these 
roughages,  the  dried  parts  of  the 
corn  plant  (lower  leaves,  husks,  silks 
and  stalks)  are  high  in  vitamin  D. 

It  is  a  fact  not  always  realized  that 
the  cereal  grains  and  all  of  their 
untreated  by-products  contain  no 
vitamin  D.  As  a  consequence,  in  a 
poor  hay  year  corn  silage  becomes 
an  important  source  of  needed  vita¬ 
min  D.  Fortunately  under  most  farm 
conditions  enough  dry  roughage  is 
usually  available  to  supply  sufficient 
vitamin  D  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
dairy  cows  and  their  calves.  If  bone 
and  growth  abnormalities  are  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  herd,  it  is  best  to 
consult  with  a  veterinarian,  and  fol¬ 
low  his  suggestions  as  to  supplying 
any  needed  supplement  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

The  green  parts  of  the  corn  plant 
when  ensiled  are  high  in  vitamin  A, 
needed  by  animals  for  disease  resis¬ 
tance  and  normal  growth  and  health. 


Likewise  both  the  green  and  dried 
forages  and  grass  silages  are  high  in 
vitamin  A  content.  The  cereal  grains, 
though,  contain  little  or  no  vitamin 
A,  except  yellow  corn.  That  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  important  to  get 
dairy  calves  to  eating  some  good 
quality  hay  at  an  eai'ly  age. 

When  the  dairy  animals  receive 
normal  amounts  of  fair  to  good 
quality  roughages,  there  is  no  need 
to  furnish  them  with  supplemental 
vitamin  A.  The  other  essential  vita¬ 
mins,  including  the  B-complex  group, 
are  either  present  in  sufficient 
amounts  in  the  usual  rations  of  dairy 
animals,  or  they  are  synthesized  in 
the  animal’s  body,  so  that  purchas¬ 
ing  expensive  vitamin  supplements 
for  well  fed  dairy  cattle  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  An  exception  would  be  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  good  quality  hay,  which 
is  to  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  six  pounds  per  head  daily  to 
mature  dairy  cows,  was  not  available. 

Feed  Values  of  Corn  Silage 

A  good  rule-of-thumb  to  apply  for 
the  comparative  nutritive  value  of 
corn  silage  is  that,  on  the  average, 
it  takes  three  pounds  of  silage  to 
have  the  equivalent  t.d.n.  value  of 
one  pound  of  good  quality  hay.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  various  limiting  and 
influencing  feeding  factors  which 
can,  and  often  do,  result  in  a  much 
higher  feeding  value  *for  silage. 

For  instance,  if  it  has  been  a  poor 
hay  season  with  consequent  lower¬ 
ing  of  its  quality,  then  the  compara¬ 
tive  feeding  value  of  good  corn  silage 
is  correspondingly  increased.  Also 
the  feeding  value  of  silage,  when 
added  to  an  otherwise  suitable  ration, 


is  raised  if  the  cows  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  automatic  drinking  cups,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  colder  weeks  of 
Winter.  Silage  has  an  average  water 
content  of  over  70  per  cent.  A  dairy 
cow  consuming  40  pounds  of  silage 
daily  is  likewise  getting  about  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  and  in 
very  acceptable  form. 

How  Much  Silage  to  Feed 

The  usual  farm  practice  is  to  al¬ 
low  the  cows  all  of  the  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  that  they  will  eat.  But  if  hay 
is  in  short  supply  and  comparatively 
high  in  price,  and  corn  silage  is 
available  and  plentiful,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  limit  the  hay  feeding. 
The  question  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is:  How  much  silage  can  be 
fed,  and  what  precautions  should  be 
observed? 

It  has  been  found  that  cows  l'eadily 
handle  as  much  as  six  pounds  of  corn 
silage  daily  for  each  100  pounds  of 
body  weight.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  is  best  to  limit  the  dry  roughage  but 
feed  some  daily,  preferably  using  not 
less  than  six  pounds  per  head  daily. 
Often  straw  or  shredded  cornstalks 
can  be  fed  to  advantage  together 
with  the  silage.  When  such  amounts 
of  silage  are  fed,  it  is  important  to 
allow  the  cows  constant  access  to  a 
mixture  of  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal,  equal  parts;  si¬ 
lage  is  low  in  both  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  Also  with  heavy  silage  feed¬ 
ing  and  low  amounts  of  legume  hay, 
the  protein  content  of  the  grain 
mixture  should  be  increased  to  be¬ 
tween  20  and  24  per  cent.  Silage  is 
low  in  protein  content. 

There  are  few  dairy  farms  today  in 
the  United  States  where  one  or  more 
silos  are  not  in  evidence.  Properly 
preserved  corn  silage  is  truly  king 
of  the  roughages. 


Yellow  Teat  Disease 

I  recently  bought  some  cows  that 
had  supposedly  recovered  from  the 
so-called  “yellow-teat  disease.”  Yet, 
they  infected  most  of  the  other  cows 
in  my  herd.  Is  there  any  way  to  con¬ 
trol  and  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
disease  from  such  carrier  cows? 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  t.  j.  l. 

Yellow-teat  disease  produces  a  se¬ 
rious  type  of  anemia  in  cattle.  It  has 
been  brought  a  step  nearer  control, 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  vet¬ 
erinary  scientists,  which  states  that 
the  antibiotics,  terramycin  and  aureo- 
mycin,  may  be  used  successfully  to 
help  prevent  its  spread.  This  infec¬ 
tion,  technically  called  anaplasmosis, 
but  commonly  known  as  yellow-teat 
disease,  may  enter  a  herd  through 
the  purchase  of  •  cattle  which  once 
had  the  disease  and  apparently  have 
recovered.  These  carriers  of  anaplas¬ 
mosis  spread  the  causative  microscop¬ 
ic  parasite,  Anaplasma  marginal?, 
which  destroys  the  host’s  red  blood 
cells,  one  symptom  of  which  is  a  yel¬ 
lowing  of  the  teats  in  cows. 

Dr.  James  G.  Miller  of  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Dr.  Earl  J. 
Splitter  of  the  Kansas  Station  re¬ 
port  that  the  carrier  stage  in  cattle 
which  have  recovered  from  anaplas- 
mosfs  may  be  corrected  with  injec¬ 
tions  of  either  terramycin  or  aureo- 
mycin.  In  these  tests,  cows  were  de¬ 
liberately  infected  by  inoculation 
with  diseased  blood  from  cattle  suf¬ 
fering  from  acute  anaplasmosis;  all 
of  them  became  carriers.  Treatment 
was  commenced  from  33  to  100  days 
after  inoculation.  Varying  dosages  of 
terramycin  and  aureomycin  were 
given  by  both  intramuscular  and  in¬ 
travenous  injections.  The  report 
states  that  when  an  animal  carrier 
was  given  five  milligrams  of  teua- 
mycin  per  pound  of  animal  bod>- 
weight,  intravenously  in  two  divided 
doses  daily  for  14  days,  the  cow  was 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  disease, 
and  remained  so  throughout  the  365 
days  during  which  she  was  observed. 
Another  animal  receiving  the  same 


IB . 

- 

Photo:  R.  A.  Powers.  Jr. 

Santa  Gertrudis  steers  are  fed  grass  silage  in  bunkers  at  Buck  &  Doe  Run 
Valley  Farms  near  Coatesville,  Chester  County,  Pa.  Silage,  hay  and  pasture 
make  up  the  full  ration  of  5,000  steers  finished  on  grass  for  Eastern  markets 

each  year  at  the  farms. 


Beefmasters  —  A  New 
Breed 

Beefmasters  are  now  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  distinct  breed  of  cattle  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  United  States.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  the  breed  developed  by  the 
Lasater  Ranches  at  Falfurrias,  Texas, 
and  Matheson,  Colorado,  is  contained 
in  USDA  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1779, 
as  revised  in  January,  1954. 

Beefmasters  were  developed  under 
a  continuous  breeding  program  be¬ 
gun  in  1908  by  the  Lasater  Ranch  at 
Falfurrias.  At  that  time,  the  ranch 
became  the  first  in  its  area  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  cross  breeding  of 
Brahman  cattle.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  development  of  a 
breed  which  would  produce  a  choice, 
quick-maturing  heavy  calf  at  eight 
months  of  age  under  range  conditions 
with  no  supplemental  feeding. 

Only  six  characteristics  have  been 
considered  in  the  evolution  of  Beef¬ 
masters,  but  these  six  are  considered 
essential:  (1)  disposition,  (2)  fertil¬ 
ity,  (3)  weight,  (4)  conformation, 
(5)  thriftiness  and  (6)  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  All  animals  which  do  not  dis¬ 
play  good  merit  in  these  character¬ 
istics  are  culled,  regardless  of  other 
factors.  It  is  a  rigid  rule  of  the  Lasa¬ 
ter  breeding  herds  that  all  Beefmaster 
females,  beginning  as  two-year-olds, 
must  drop,  raise  and  wean  an  early 
calf  each  year  or  be  eliminated  from 
the  breeding  herd. 

Beefmasters  were  originally  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  hot,  dry,  sea^evel  brush 
country  of  South  Texas;  fn  1949  the 
Lasater  Ranch  expanded  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  Matheson,  Colorado.  The 
change  to  a  6,000-foot  altitude  where 
Winter  temperatures  often  drop  far 
below  zero  made  little  difference  to 
the  Beefmasters. 

There  is  no  herd  registry  on  Beef 
masters,  but  the  name  is  copyrighted, 
and  its  us  is  authorized  under  a  name 
franchise  contract  issued  to  breed¬ 
ers  who  purchase  stock  from  the 
Lasater  herds. 

Lasater  Beefmasters  are  marketed 
under  a  unique  system  known  as  The 
Beefmaster  Plan,  with  selection  and 
delivery  based  upon  postmark  pri¬ 
ority  of  contract.  One  feature  of  the 
plan  is  a  freight  allowance  under 
which  the  buyer  is  given  a  rebate  of 
five  cents  per  highway  mile  within 
Continental  United  States  from  the 
Lasater  Ranch  to  his  home  post  office 
for  each  Beefmaster  he  buys. 

The  mounting  popularity  of  the 
breed  is  illustrated  by  the  Beefmaster 
Plan  cow-and-calf  sale  held  in  June, 
1954,  at  the  Matheson  ranch.  This 
annual  sale,  at  which  Beefmaster 
cows  are  offered  with  baby  calves 
at  side,  was  a  complete  sellout,  with 
contracts  received  for  more  than 
twice  the  number  offered. 


dose  for  only  12  days  remained  also 
non-infective  for  the  same  dui'ation. 
Likewise,  aureomycin.  given  at  the 
ratio  of  15  milligrams  per  pound  of 
animal  bodyweight  daily  for  16  days, 
rendered  the  experimental  animals 
incapable  of  transmitting  the  disease 
throughout  a  prolonged  test  period. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammond - 3.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Approved  Practices  in  Beef 
Cattle  Production, 

Elmwood  M.  Juergenson .  2.40 

Home  Pork  Production, 

John  Smedley  .  2.00 

Improved  Milk  Goats, 

Will  TeWalt  .  2.00 

Practical  Dog  Breeding, 

Harry  C.  Peake .  1.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Turn  Hours  of  Barn  Time 

into-  EXTRA  INCOME! 


with  a 


Badger 


BADGER  LEADERSHIP  AND  SPECIALIZATION 
give  you  the  best — save  you  the  most! 

NEW  BADGER  FEATURES: 

•  CHOICE  OF  2  ELEVATORS— 

NEW  All  Steel  Badger  elevator...  streamlined, 
sanitary,  adjustable  to  any  gutter  width. 
Also  available  the  Badger  wood  elevator. 

•  NEW  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  — 

Low  down  payment — with  balance  over  6, 12, 
18  or  24  months — will  put  a  Badger  to  work 
earning  its  way  in  your  barn. 

•  BIGGEST  VALUE— EASY  TO  INSTALL 

Badger,  choice  of  dollar-wise  dairymen  every¬ 
where,  is  built  by  America’ s  Leading  Inde¬ 
pendent  Barn  Cleaner  Specialists. 


EA  AIM  -  ENGINEERED 

Bam  Cleaner 

USE  the  time  you  save  with  a  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner  to  increase  your  income. 
ACT  NOW!  Beat  the  rush!  Your  nearby 
Badger  Specialist  can  give  you  prompt  at¬ 
tention  now,  lay  out  a  plan  to  fit  your  barn 
and  get  you  all  set  for  an  easy  winter. 

MAIL  jr^m  S__C  0_U_P0_N__T0_D  AYj _ j 

BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept  BJ-211,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

□  Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  nera 
of . . 

□  Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so 
can  ask  him  about  new  Badger  features 
and  new  Badger  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Name . . 

Address . . . . 

Town . State . . 

THERE’S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  BARN!_ 
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Massachusetts  Field  Day 


The  ninth  annual  Worcester  Coun¬ 
ty  Farmers’  Field  Day  was  held  last 
month,  August  13-14,  at  Robert  May¬ 
nard’s  Dresser  Hill  Farm  in  Charl¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  with  some  30,000  persons 
attending.  Dresser  Hill  Farm  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  old  coach  highway  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Hartford  which 
played  an  historic  part  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  town  of  Charlton 
and  also  in  the  days  preceding  and 
following  the  Revolution.  Joseph 
Maynard  bought  the  farm  in  1920 
and  now  his  son,  Robert,  operates  it, 
producing  milk  for  the  local  retail 
market  served  by  two  of  his  brothers. 
The  farm  includes  491  acres  of  land, 
about  200  tillable,  and  maintains  a 
herd  of  125  dairy  cattle,  85  milking, 
mostly  Holsteins.  Grass  silage  in 
both  trench  and  upright  silos  forms 
a  big  part  of  the  herd’s  milking 
ration;  some  400  tons  of  mixed  hay 
are  dried,  harvested,  stored  and  fed 
out  each  year,  also.  The  farm  com¬ 
mands  a  splendid  view  of  the 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Maynard  were 
farm  hosts  to  the  35,000  persons  who 
visited  their  Dresser  Hill  Farm  in 
Charlton,  Mass.,  last  month  for  the 
9th  annual  Worcester  County  Farm¬ 
ers’  Field  Day. 

Quinebaug  and  Blackstone  Valleys  of 
southern  Worcester  County.  It  was 
an  ideal  site  for  the  field  day,  not 
only  from  an  agricultural  standpoint, 
but  also  from  the  pleasure  point  of 
view  of  some  of  the  visitors  from 
the  nearby  industrial  cities. 

The  Yankee  Ingenuity  Contest, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  field 
day,  attracted  considerable  interest. 
This  year  visiting  farmers  saw  a 
homemade  blast-type  spray  rig,  a 
low-gallonage  chemical  sprayer  (six- 
seven  gallons  per  acre),  a  portable 
and  also  a  tractor  brush  hook,  a 
homemade  forage  harvester,  and  the 
model  of  a  new  and  somewhat  revo¬ 
lutionary  side-delivery  rake.  The  last 
was  demonstrated  and  described  by 
E.  C.  Martin  who  gave  as  advantages 
of  his  creation:  (1)  it  makes  one  or 
two  windrows,  (2)  it  rakes  around 
corners,  (3)  it  saves  leaves  of  le¬ 
gumes,  particularly  alfalfa,  (4)  it 
places  scatterings  in  bunches,  (5)  it 
rakes  up  to  12  feet  wide  a  swath, 
and  (6)  it  can  be  drawn  through  an 
eight-foot-wide  fence  or  gate  gap. 

The  Massachusetts  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Assn.,  with  the  Mass.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Worcester  Coun¬ 
ty  Extension  Services,  put  on  a 
Black  and  White  Show  during  the 
Field  Day.  Some  25  breeders  showed 
animals  in  the  open  classes  and  15 
4-H’ers  showed  in  the  youth  classes. 


The  cattle  were  judged  according  to 
the  Danish  system  under  which  each 
animal  receives  a  ribbon  and  the 
winner  is  determined  from  the  blue- 
ribbon  group.  Conqueror  Hurlburt 
Pride,  a  bull  calf  owned  and  shown 
by  Joseph  Hurlburt  of  Ashley  Falls, 
was  named  champion  bull  of  the 
show.  First-prize  yearling  bull  was 
Armond  Zodiac  Ace,  shown  by 
Arthur  Guimond  of  Fall  River.  Only 
young  bulls  were  shown.  The  grand 
champion  Holstein  female  in  the 
open  classes  was  Fernhame  Burke 
Lad  Lucy,  a  senior  yearling  shown 
by  Great  Brook  Farm  of  Carlisle; 
she  beat  Hartsbrook  Roamer  Nettie 
shown  by  O.  C.  West  of  Hadley,  the 
first-place  aged  cow  and  senior  cham¬ 
pion,  for  the  purple  ribbon.  Other 
winners  in  the  open  female  classes 
were:  sr.  calves — Westwind  Daunt¬ 
less  Andra,  Thorton  Wheeler;  jr. 
calves —  Fernhame  Burke  Regal  Ina, 
Great  Brook  Farm;  jr.  yearlings — 
Armond  Zodiac  Fritz,  Arthur  Gui¬ 
mond;  two-yr.  olds — Fernhame  Burke 
Regal  Hannah,  Great  Brook  Farm; 
three-yr.  olds — Assonet  Posch  Dora, 
Arthur  Guimond.  Jonathan  Wheeler 
of  New  Braintree  had  the  best  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  junior  show.  Kenneth 
Morrill  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  placed  the  classes  and 
Clarence  Parsons  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Holstein  Assn.,  and 
the  Mass.  Black  and  White  Show 
Committee  were  in  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  show. 

In  further  concentration  on  dairy¬ 
ing,  a  dairy  queen,  Miss  Dorothy 
Robinson  of  Littleton,  was  chosen  to 
reign  over  the  field  day.  Additional 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  in  the  public  awards  made 
to  Bay  State  farmers  who  made  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  First  award  of  a  bronze  plaque 
and  $30  went  to  William  Gunn  of 
Southampton.  Second  honors  went  to 
Fred  and  James  Kentfield  of  Am¬ 
herst;  and  third  to  C.  M.  Gunn  of 
Sunderland;  following  in  order  were 
John  Wheeler  of  Furnace,  Albert 
Brown  of  Halifax,  Cameron  Bradley 
of  Southboro,  Norman  Estabrooks  of 
West  Bridgewater,  Merton  Batch- 
elder  of  Conway  and  Leon  Shumway 
of  Williamsburg.  Two  top  Massa¬ 
chusetts  D.H.I.A.  supervisors  were 
Keith  Bridgham  of  Lanesboro  and 
Cyrus  Packard  of  East  Bridge- 
water,  also  granted  awards  at  the 
field  day. 

In  demonstrating  poultry,  the 
Worcester  County  Poultry  Assn,  put 
on  a  chicken  barbecue  for  3,000 
people  and  also  had  exhibits  of  hens 
and  turkeys.  They  also  crowned  a 
poultry  queen,  Ruth  Ringer  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  who  carried  on  the  regal 
duties  of  a 'queen  during  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Miss  Ringer  is  the  daughter  of 
Freeland  Ringer  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  barbecue  along  with  Robert 
Dill  of  Hubbardston. 

The  Worcester  County  Sheep 
Growers’  Assn,  also  put  on  a  barbe- 


Queens  for  a  Day 

Dorothy  Robinson  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  was  chosen  Massachusetts  Dairy 
Queen  at  the  recent  Worcester  County  Farmers  Field  Day  and  Fernhame 
Burke  Lad  Lucy,  a  sr.  yearling,  was  made  grand  champion  Holstein  female 
in  the  Black  and  White  Show.  Stanley  Wright,  manager  of  Farnham  Smith’s 
Great  Brook  Farm  in  Carlisle,  holds  the  halter  of  this  farm’s  great 

young  animal. 


WE  OFFER  A 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 


rmT:  yrrrnnnr 

KALF-KARE  will  definitely  help 


from  deadly  SCOURS 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS! 

Kalf-Kare  is  sucessful.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  sales  yet  NO  ONE 
has  asked  for  his  money 
back. 

KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of 
SCOURS. 

•  STIMULATES  up  to  20% 
faster  growth. 

•  PROMOTES  smooth, 
sleek  coats. 


•  HELPS  ASSURE  strong, 
healthy  calves. 


ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks.  Con¬ 
tains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin*)  Hydrochloride,  Vitamin  B-12,  Pectin 

'•‘Trademark 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief, 
/  quick,  easy -to-understand  information. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  41,  Vermont 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let .  your  subscription  expire  !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  a  low  rate  of 
Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office  .  State  . . . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 
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cue.  They  turned  three  40-pound 
lambs  on  a  spit  over  charcoal  and 
served  some  150  persons.  The  actual 
barbecue  of  the  carcasses  took 
about  four  hours.  The  rabbit  breed¬ 
ers  were  in  on  the  food  detail,  also; 
the  Worcester  County  Rabbit  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn,  served  roasted  rabbit  to 
some  650  persons. 

Land  improvement  was  the  chief 
work  demonstration  of  the  program. 
Chester  Kulisa  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  arranged  to  have  900 
feet  of  wet  land  drained  with  root- 
resistant  perforated  asphalt  pipe, 
some  stonewall  burying,  grassland 
irrigation,  and  the  seeding  down  of 
five  acres,  after  liming  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  to  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 
brome  and  alfalfa  plus  a  couple 
bushels  of  oats  as  a  nurse  crop. 

Other  features  of  the  two-day  pro¬ 
gram  were  a  goat  show  put  on  by 
the  Mass.  Milk  Goat  Breeders’  Assn., 
demonstrations  on  rodent  control, 
fire  prevention,  civilian  defense,  bee¬ 
keeping,  boy  scouting,  model  air¬ 
planes,  antique  autos,  trick  shooting, 
crop  dusting,  water  dowsing,  drov¬ 
ing,  old-time  mowing,  chain  sawing, 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS  —  FURNACES 
BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  cooL 
Check  below  for  further  information t 

CD  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 
□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo«  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


CIDER  BARRELS 


WHISKEY  BARRELS — 40  or  50  Gallon,  White  Oak 
charred,  fresh  emptied  $3.50  each;  2  for  $6.50:  5  for 
$15.  Shipped  freight,  you  pay  the  freight.  Shipped  now 
or  when  you  wish.  Special  prices  on  quantities.  Write 
today.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Stephen 
J.  Reynolds  Distillery,  South  Norwalk  Conn. 
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Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P  motor. 
Reverse  &  full  differential  for  easy 
SCYTHES!  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 

_ _  field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 

Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW,  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  F  1 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  '/fe  to  3A  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes.  £  _  _  _ 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  'PQV5 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


tractor  driving,  gypsy  moth  control 
and  ox  pulling.  Edward  Guilford  of 
Shelburne  Falls  won  the  ox  draw 
with  his  eight-year-old  Durham 
steers,  Tom  and  Jerry.  George  Car¬ 
penter  of  West  Boyleston  was  the 
best  hand-scythe  mower.  Robert 
Culley  of  Lancaster  won  the  chain 
sawing  contest.  The  team  of  horses 
of  Everett  Stone  of  Charlton  worked 
best  with  the  wagon  and  that  of 
Arthur  Talbot,  Jefferson,  did  best 
at  the  plow. 

This  Worcester  County  field  day  is 
held  each  year  to  bring  practical 
demonstrations  to  farmers  to  make 
their  work  more  profitable,  practical 
and  pleasurable.  It  is  managed  by  an 
association  called  the  Worcester 
County  Field  Day  of  which  Robert 
Wade  is  president.  The  Worcester 
County  Extension  Service  plays  a  big- 
part  in  the  affair  too;  Charles  Turner 
is  director  of  the  service  and  George 
Mingin  is  manager-agent.  All  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  field  day  from  parking 
fees  and  exhibitors’  space  go  toward 
improving  the  county  4-H  camp  in 
Spencer.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


Livestock  Parasites 
Increasing 


breeding  boars  from  the  sows  and 
boars  that  produce  the  best  car¬ 
casses  in  their  offspring.  Your 
With  all  the  good  remedies  now  veterinarian  can  make  a  small  inci- 
available  for  the  control  of  parasites  sion  just  back  of  the  shoulder  and 
of  livestock,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  by  pushing  gently  down  on  a  metal 
their  life  cycles,  it  would  seem  that  ruler  or  probe  readily  measure  the 
these  pests  should  be  on  the  de-  depth  of  the  fat.  The  fat  is  soft  and 
crease.  However,  I  am  told  that  this  the  ruler  or  instrument  will  stop 
is  not  the  case.  What  is  your  opinion?  with  easy  pressure  when  it  comes  to 


Cumberland  Co.,  Maine  J.  l.  p. 
It  is  true  that  cattle  and  other 
livestock  parasites  are  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  United 


the  lean  meat.  The  incision  when 
made  under  proper  conditions  and 
sanitation  will  heal,  over  in  a  short 
time.  In  this  way  spot  checks  can 
be  made  on  different  litters.  Selec¬ 
tions  for  future  boar  pigs  can  then 


States  due  to  excessive  stocking  and  be  made,  on  the  back  fat  basis,  from 
overgrazing.  We  have  the  ammuni-  the  next  litteis. 
tion,  but  apparently  lack  the  proper 


coordination  and  organization  in 


Hormones  for  Ketosis 

I  have  heard  that  good  results  are 
obtained  in  treating  ketosis  in  dairy 
cows  with  hormones.  What  ones 
should  be  used  and  how  should  they 

p.  m.  c. 


order  to  obtain  desired  results.  Get¬ 
ting  rid  of  livestock  parasites,  both 
internal  and  external,  is  not  just  a 
simple  matter  of  administering  a 
shotgun  application  of  medication, 
and  then  assuming  that  the  problem  be  administered? 
is  licked.  Rather,  it  requires  the  New  Hampshire 
combined  efforts  of  State  and  Federal  Cortisone,  hydrocortisone  and 
workers  and  the  farmers  concerned,  adrenocorticotropin  (ACTH)  have 
practicing  all  proved  methods  of  all  produced  rapid  cures  in  many 
control  and  elimination,  such  as  ro-  cases  of  ketosis  in  cattle.  No  failures 
tation  of  pastures  and  range,  both  have  occurred  in  uncomplicated  cases 
internal  and  external  applications  of  under  adequate  dosage.  Support  for 
proper  medicines,  and  attacking  the  the  hypothesis  that  this  disease, 
problem  at  its  source.  As  an  illus-  which  is  also  known  as  acetonemia  or 
tration  of  the  futility  of  our  present  parturient  paresis,  is  due  to  hormon- 
methods,  the  U.  S.  Livestock  Sani-  al  imbalances  comes  from  a  British 
tary  Association  has  recently  re-  study  of  the  urinary  excretion  of 
ported  that  the  incidence  of  internal  adrenal  cortical  hormones  in  cattle, 
parasites  in  cattle  has  increased  This  study  showed  stepped-up  func- 
markedly  in  some  areas  during  the  tioning  of  the  adrenal  cortex  during 
past  three  years.  Unless  these  para-  the  last  month  of  pregnancy.  Cows 
sites  are  brought  under  control  it  developing  ketosis  showed  indica- 
will  not  be  possible  to  produce  milk,  tions  of  extreme  cortical  exhaustion, 
beef,  pork,  wool,  lamb  or  mutton  at  and  the  researcher  concluded  that 


the  greatest  possible  returns. 


TRACTORS 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete 
Silo  line.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


‘parturient  paresis  appears  to  be  a 
disease  associated  with  adrenal  corti¬ 
cal  exhaustion,  which  possibly  should 
Back  Fat  on  Market  Barrows  respond  to  adrenal  cortical  stimu- 
What  is  the  most  desirable  thick-  lants,  or  cortical  hormones.  .  .’ 
ness  for  the  back  fat  on  market  ACTH,  itself  a  pituitary  hormone, 
barrows,  weighing  from  200  to  225  is  an  adrenal  cortical  stimulant;  Im¬ 
pounds’  In  selecting  a  boar  to  sire  drocortisone  is  an  adrenal  cortical 
the  most  desirable  type  barrows,  hormone;  cortisone  resembles  hy- 
what  general  characteristics  should  I  drocortisone.  All  of  these  prepara- 
look  for?  p.  l.  f.  tions  should  be  administered  by  a 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  veterinarian. 

The  so-called  meat  type  hog  is  best 
suited  to  the  production  of  a  desir¬ 
able  carcass  in  market  barrows.  The 
carcass  of  such  barrows  should  have 
about  one  and  one:half  inches  of  fat 
just  back  of  the  shoulder,  and  slight¬ 
ly  less  for  thickness  of  the  fat  layer 
over  the  loin;  this  is  for  fat  barrows 
weighing  between  200  and  225 
pounds  liveweight. 

Boars  of  the.  meat  type 


Gains  on  Full  Fed  Steers 

What  can  be  expected  as  a  good 
average  daily  gain  on  beef-type  yearl¬ 
ing  steers  that  are  to  be  full  fed 
on  grain  in  dry  lot  for  a  period  of 
from  120  to  180  days?  c.  c.  L- 
Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

Yearling  steers  that  carry  good 
hogs  type  beef  characteristics  can  be  ex- 
should  be  longer  and  not  tend  to  be-  pected  to  average  making  two  and 
come  fat  as  easily  as  their  barrow  one-half  pounds  daily  gains  per  head 
pigs.  If  possible,  check  the  back  fat  on  a  full  feed  of  grain,  when  fed  in 
of  your  market  hogs,  and  select  dry  lot  for  periods  of  120  to  180  days. 
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Four  State  and  Federal  personalities  halt  for  a  view)  of  the  work  being  done 
at  the  Great  Brook  Field  Day  held  in  Chenango  County  August  25.  Shown 
standing,  left  to  right:  Senator  George  R.  Metcalf  of  Auburn,  Assembly¬ 
woman  Janet  Hill  Gordon  of  Norwich,  former  Assemblyman  Myron  Albro 
of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  and  Claire  Herting,  Norwich,  resident  farm  planner  and 
engineer,  and  employee  of  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


Success  at  Great  Brook  Valley 


It  was  a  big  day  for  Great  Brook 
Valley  on  August  25,  when  2,500 
people  gathered  for  the  second  annu¬ 
al  Great  Brook  Field  Day. 

To  the  farmers  of  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty  it  was  like  the  last  day  of  school 
when  the  work  of  the  previous  year 
was  displayed  for  inspection.  Here, 
spread  out  over  the  Mort  Brooks 
farm,  were  samples  of  conservation 
work,  showing  what  could  be  done 
by  the  farmers  themselves  toward 
making  their  farms  more  productive, 
and  above  all  preventing  floods  which 
for  years  had  come  suddenly  and 
swept  millions  of  dollars  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  money  downstream  toward  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

Great  Brook  Valley,  with  its  con¬ 
servation  plan,  has  become  nationally 
famous.  When  the  Unadilla  Valley 
farmers  were  fighting  the  proposed 
giant  Mt.  Upton  dam,  which  fight 
they  later  won,  local  property  own¬ 
ers,  banks,  merchants,  politicians 
and  many  others,  including  the  news¬ 
papers,  fought  the  Army  Engineers 
and  their  plans  for  a  series  of  big 
dams.  A  half  dozen  big  flood  control 
dams  were  to  be  spotted  throughout 
the  Southern  Tier  counties,  using  up 
thousands  of  acres  of  bottom  land 
and  laying  waste  farms,  villages, 
homes  and  even  cemeteries. 

Lying  above  the  Unadilla  Valley 
and  feeding  into  it,  was  Great  Brook 
Valley.  From  time  immemorial,  and 
certainly  since  the  white  man  had 
cut  off  the  timber,  yearly  floods  had 
pelted  down  the  Great  Brook  Valley, 
joined  themselves  with  the  water 
racing  from  the  hills  of  the  Unadilla 
Valley  and  together  jammed  down¬ 
stream  sweeping  everything  before 
them. 

About  three  years  ago  a  group  of 
farmers  in  the  Great  Brook  Valley 
banded  with  the  harassed  and  battle- 
weary  farmers  in  the  Unadilla  Valley 
to  show  what  could  be  done  by  con¬ 
servation  to  prevent  floods  and  to 
improve  land.  The  Great  Brook 
Valley,  stretching  for  miles  to  the 
north,  would  be  a  showcase  where 
aU  could  see  that  big  dams  were  a 


needless  expense  and  a  waste  of  pro-  | 
ductive  land. 

All  one  Winter  the  farmers  met  ! 
at  the  various  homes  in  the  valley,  ! 
listening  to  county  and  federal  con-  ; 
servation  men.  A  few  of  the  farmers  j 
were  skeptical,  attended  a  few  meet¬ 
ings  and  dropped  out.  Others  made 
a  study  of  conservation  practices  and  i 
waxed  enthusiastic.  They  learned 
that  every  furrow,  every  twig  and 
every  pile  of  leaves  sexwed  as  a 
miniature  obstacle  which  would  stop 
a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  water 
long  enough  to  allow  that  water  to 
soak  into  the  ground.  They  learned, 
too,  that  farm  ponds,  small  dams 
built  into  the  hills  on  waste  land  and 
diversion  ditches  stopped  and  re¬ 
tained  great  amounts  of  rainfall 
keeping  it  within  bounds  until  the 
storm  passed;  that  water  was  needed 
in  the  valley  to  grow  crops  and  that 
every  spoonful  retained  was  just 
that  much  more  to  be  put  to  use 
later.  And  they  learned  that  thus 
could  the  water  table  be  raised,  the 
springs  kept  flowing  and  the  stream 
kept  from  drying  up. 

From  those  gatherings  around  the 
kitchen  tables  in  a  dozen  farm 
homes  came  a  start.  The  conserva¬ 
tion  offices  furnished  the  “know-how” 
and  the  farmers  themselves  provided 
the  brawn.  Farm  ponds  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  contour  plowing  and  diver¬ 
sion  ditches  showed  up  on  several 
farms.  Joining  together,  farmers 
loaned  machinery  and  borrowed  ma¬ 
chinery.  For  some  reason  there  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  be  enough.  They 
were  working  for  a  common  cause,  as 
if  the  Great  Brook  Valley  belonged 
to  one  man. 

The  job  is  by  no  means  completed, 
but  it  is  far  enough  along  so  that 
interested  persons  drive  many  miles 
to  study  the  samples  in  the  show¬ 
case.  Last  year  the  first  Great  Brook 
Field  Day  was  held  when  a  farm 
pond  was  excavated,  many  stumps 
pulled  and  other  work  done.  This 
year  last  year’s  farm  pond  shim¬ 
mered  in  the  sunlight,  fish  jumped 
from  surface  and  wild  birds 


I 

i 

This  irrigation  project,  in  use  at  the  Great  Brook  Field  Day,  shoivs  a  score 
°f  large  spray  nozzles  shooting  water  pumped  from  a  small  farm  pond. 
After  a  half  day  of  pumping  and  spraying  the  pond  ivas  lowered  less  than  a 
loot.  It  filled  up  again  overnight.  The  field  day  showed  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  water  for  stock  and  irrigation  purposes  where  little  water 

existed  before. 


Three  men  and  a  boy  tart  btritd  a  con¬ 
crete  runway  8'  wide  >00'  long  and  6" 
thick  with 

96  bags  Lehigh  Cement  8.5  cu.  yds.  sand 
11.0  cu.  yds.  gravel 
or 

16  cu.  yds.  of  ready  mix  concrete 


cleaner 

cows, 

less 

work 

with 

CONCRETE 


This  concrete  cow  path  is  just  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ways  concrete  can  improve  both  farm 
and  farming.  It  makes  the  trip  from  pasture  to 
barn  cleaner  and  easier  for  the  cows — and  for 
the  farmer.  Clean  cows  mean  less  work  at  milk¬ 
ing  time.  Herd  health  is  more  easily  controlled. 
What’s  more,  it  provides  for  better  drainage  .  .  . 
and  can  serve  as  a  roadway  for  machinery. 

Concrete  makes  farm  work  easier,  helps  increase 
production  and  lower  costs.  It  makes  the  farm 
a  more  attractive  place  on  which  to  live  and 
work  .  .  .  and  well  built  concrete  structures  will 
last  a  lifetime  with  little  maintenance. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more 
about  concrete  construction  for  the  farm.  See 
him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


even  it  now  tmpioyea 

Enjoy  your  own  lifetime, 
secure,  independent  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  —  without  investment- 
steady  demand  and  repeats. 
Up  to  $4.00  pair  advance 
commissions.  Big  bonus.  Lat¬ 
est  smart  styles,  top  quality, 
heel-to-toe  cushion.  Complete  line. 
It’s  easy  to  start.  Write  for  FREE 
OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St.,  Dpt.8,  Boston  14, Mass, 


CLEAR  THAT  DRAIN  YOURSELF 

WITH  THE 

MAGIC  PLUMBER 


SIMPLE 
SURE 

SANITARY 

Save  costly  plumbing  bills  with  this  handy  house¬ 
hold  tool  Simply  attach  Magic  Plumber  to  your 
faucet,  torn  on  water,  push  ball  down  on  drain  and 
presto!  Your  dram  trap  is  cleared  in  seconds!  Wc 
guarantee  itl  Eliminates  dangerous  chemicals. 
Thousands  in  use.  Order  one  today! 

Only  $2.00  postpaid 

SEND  CHECK  or  MONEY.  NO  COD’S 

CLOVER  PRODUCTS 

Box  392,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

12"  x  12"  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00;  100.  $8.00. 
Linen:  25.  $12.  Name  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


aaC-M;  natural 

ffC  ww  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air 


same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  B“95 

Priced  ^ 

LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  fromold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural .  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
Prun  tin  Mnucv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLriU  nil  MUnni  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  699 
335  W.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO  6.  (LL. 


use.  Save  your  back  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

$2  95  up 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  59,  PA. 


- — — — 1 - -  II  ■  ■  1.  — ^1  1..^  IM  |IWL^ 

PICK— LOAD— DUMP  ROCKS  ^ 

’’"'l  WITH  THE  NEW,  IMPROVED 

Nc  w  1 

MINN -KOTA  ROCK  PICKER 

AND  EARTH  MOVER 

Cleor  more  land  for  greater  profits.  Pick,  load, 
dump,  hydraulically,  without  leaving  the  tractor 
seat.  Four  new  models.  Pick  rocks  350  lbs.  and 
over,  dump  them  into  sturdy,  3,000  lb.  capacity 
hopper.  HI-UNLOADER  for  truck  loading.  New 
design  makes  unit  adaptable  for  soil  moving, 
ditching,  land  leveling.  Backed  by  8  years  of 
field  testing,  6  years  of  production! 

See  your  local  dealer  or  write  for 
literature ,  prices.  No  obligation. 

DtrTu  918  MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA 


Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

MINN-KOTA  MFG.  CO., 


September  18,  1954 
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Yes,  successful  dairymen  from  Maine  to  Florida  have 
found  the  modern  way  to  maintain  milk  quality  and 
high  production  at  LOWER  FEED  COST!  These  thrifty 
dairymen  are  feeding  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  up  to  40% 
of  dairy  rations  —  replacing  more  expensive  feed. 
Palatable  to  cattle,  wet  or  dry,  Citrus  Pulp  may  fe  fed 
in  combination  with  ensilage,  using  one  pound  of 
Citrus  Pulp  to  replace  five  pounds  of  ensilage.  Citrus 
Pulp  is  available  all  the  year  "round,  for  successful 
year-round  feeding. 


rnpp  Send  for  feeding  information 
rKkC  and  money  saving  facts. 


(ITMJi  PMKBSOW  AftOflATION 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  .  . 

CITY  .  STATE 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their -neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


skimmed  over  its  smooth  waters. 
Where  the  stumps  were  pulled  last 
year,  grain  waved  in  the  wind. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  such  farm 
ponds  came  when  a  pump  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  small  pond  and  for  hours 
pumped  350  gallons  of  water  a 
minute  into  a  huge  irrigation  line, 
throwing  a  dozen  sprays  100  feet 
into  the  air.  After  a  half  day  of  this 
pumping  the  pond  had  lost  less  than 
a  foot  of  water,  regaining  it  again 
overnight. 

This  second  annual  Great  Brook 
Field  Day  saw  farmers  with  brighter 
and  more  hopeful  faces.  Anyone 
could  see  now  that  the  valley  was 
being  made  richer  and  more  fruitful. 
Guests  were  taken  over  the  Mort 
Brooks  farm  in  wagon  trains  and 
experienced  men  were  spotted  over 
the  farm  to  explain  each  phase  of 
the  work.  In  one  place  a  large  pond 
was  being  excavated  by  a  half  dozen 
bulldozers.  In  the  woods  the  wood¬ 
chipping  machine  was  transforming 
brush  and  limb  wood  into  first  class 
stock  bedding.  In  another  place  trac¬ 


tors  hauled  three-bottom  plows 
around  hillsides,  demonstrating  con¬ 
tour  plowing  with  its  millions  of 
miniature  water  retention  dams.  In 
still  another  section  tractors  were 
ripping  scrub  bushes  and  small  trees 
out  of  otherwise  good  land.  A  few 
minutes  later  this  land  was  plowed, 
fitted  and  sown  to  winter  rye.  By  the 
time  this  is  read  that  rye  will  form 
a  green  carpet  over  land  that  has 
been  useless  for  years. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name 
every  indivndual  responsible  for  the 
approaching  transformation  of  Great 
Brook  Valley.  Like  the  Brandywine 
Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  once  a  scene 
of  erosion,  waste  and  poor  land  until 
redeemed  by  conservation,  Great 
Brook  Valley  will  one  day  shine 
forth  as  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden. 

Thus  have  the  “grass  roots”  farm¬ 
ers  accomplished  what  a  few  years 
ago  might  have  been  termed  the 
impossible.  From  out  of  turmoil  and 
sweat  has  come  something  of  which 
the  State  and  Nation  may  well  be 
proud.  Roy  A.  Gallinger 


Livestock  at  1954  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition 

Each  year  the  livestock  show  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Sept. 
18-26,  attracts  entries  from  the  most 
outstanding  herds  and  flocks  in  New 
England  as  well  as  the  entire  United 
States.  The  beef  cattle  show,  includ¬ 
ing  the  4-H  steer  exhibits,  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  shows  of  its  kind  in  America.  Not 
only  does  the  4-H  Show  develop  the 
best  in  practical  knowledge  for  farm 
boys  and  girls  but,  in  addition,  the 
annual  sale  of  their  fat  cattle,  held 
at  the  close  of  the  show,  provides  a 
profitable  outlet  for  the  animals 
which  they  have  raised.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  grand  champion  Angus 
steer  in  both  the  open  and  4-H 
classes  at  the  1953  show,  fitted  and 
shown  by  an  18-year  old  4-H  Club 
boy,  Fred  W.  Scoralick,  Poughquag, 
N.  Y.,  weighed  900  pounds  and  sold 
for  $1.60  a  pound  liveweight. 

The  Dairy  Show  is  equally  notable, 
bringing  together  in  competition  out¬ 
standing  animals  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds.  In  both  the  beef  and  dairy 
divisions  an  important  contributing 
factor  toward  the  high  merit  of  the 
show  has  been  the  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  of  highly  competent  judges 
for  each  division.  In  the  dairy  cattle 
department  this  year  the  Holsteins 
will  be  judged  on  September  20  #by 
Harvey  W.  Swartz,  Waukesha,  Wise.; 
Guernseys  September  22  by  W.  K. 
Hepburn,  Jr.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  Ayr- 
shires  also  on  September  22  by  G.  W. 
Trimberger,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Jerseys 
on  September  20  by  Hilton  Boynton, 
Durham,  N.  H.;  Brown  Swiss  on 
September  21  by  John  L.  Morris, 
College  Park,  Md.;  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  on  September  23  by  M.  B. 
Weidner,  Dalton  City,  Ill.  In  the  beef 
cattle  division  Angus  breeding  class¬ 
es  will  be  judged  September  22,  and 
Herefords  September  23,  while  the 
steer  classes  in  all  divisions  will  be 
judged  on  September  20.  All  beef 
cattle  will  be  judged  by  A.  E.  Dar- 
low,  Stillwater,  Okla.  r.  w.  d. 

Yorktown,  New  York, 
Grange  Fair 

The  31st  Yorktown  Grange  Fair  is 
being  held  September  16-18  at  Ro- 
chambeau  Park,  Yorktown  Heights, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  Recently  ac¬ 
quired,  the  Fairgrounds  were  named 
Rochambeau  Park  in  honor  of  the 
French  General  who  encamped  in 
Yorktown  during  the  Revolution. 

The  popular  appeal  of  this  Grange 
Fair  has  been  its  oldtime  theme.  Un¬ 
like  most  fairs  throughout  the 
country  which  advertise  the  sensa¬ 
tions  on  their  midways,  this  fair 
prides  itself  on  having  “no  midway 
to  mar  its  rural  perfection.”  The 
Yorktown  event  stresses  agriculture 


and  home  arts,  also  the  regional  his¬ 
tory  of  Westchester  and  Putnam. 
Most  of  the  exhibitors  are  from  these 
two  counties.  Visitors,  however,  come 
from  the  metropolitan  area,  upstate 
New  York  and  the  adjoining  States 
of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  In 
recent  years,  attendance  has  been  on 
the  increase,  proving  that  people 
must  like  the  idea  of  an  “old-fash¬ 
ioned  country  fair.” 

Yorktown  Grange  boasts  of  having 
two  members  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  agriculture, 
Mr.  John  J.  Dillon  and  Dr.  James  E. 
Rice.  Both  of  these  men  will  be 
honored  at  this  year’s  event. 

In  the  future,  The  John  J.  Dillon 
Trophy  will  be  awarded  the  “best 
dairy  herd.”  Few  in  the  history  of 
dairy  farming  in  New  York  State 
have  made  greater  contribution  than 
Mr.  Dillon,  former  editor  and  owner 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  a 
member  of  the  Yorktown  Grange.  He 
was  truly  the  “champion  of  the 
dairy  farmer.” 

Professor  James  E.  Rice  of 
Cornell  University  was  also  a  charter 
member  of  the  Yorktown  Grange. 
Dr.  Rice  is  known  as  the  “Father  of 
the  Modern  Poultry  Industry.”  This 
year’s  poultry  show  has  been  named 
The  James  E.  Rice  Memorial  Poul¬ 
try  Exhibition. 

In  addition  to  the  Fair’s  regular 
features,  special  attractions  have 
been  added  for  the  three  days: 
Thursday,  September  16 — Children's 
Day,  events  scheduled  for  the  young 
neighbors  of  Westchester  and  Put¬ 
nam  Counties;  Friday,  September  17 
—  Putnam  County  Day,  Putnam 
County  Kennel  Club  to  present 
Parade  of  Blue  Ribbon  Dogs,  15 
breeds  including  dam,  sire  and  get; 
Saturday,  September  18 —  Rocham¬ 
beau  Dedication  Day,  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  French 
Embassy  and  members  of  Interstate 
Rochambeau  Commission,  at  which 
time  the  new  Faii’grounds  will  be 
formally  dedicated.  F.  Billingsley 


“Yes,  I  think  you  could  say  my  corn 
ran  pretty  fair  this  year.” 
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Will  Hens  Cease  To  Be  Birds? 

There  is  now  a  flightless  chicken- 
easier  to  handle ,  cheaper  to  feed , 
quicker  to  pluck . 


The  domestic  American  chicken 
has  come  through  many  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  last  100  years. 
She  has  grown  bigger.,  fatter,  better, 
quicker,  easier,  cheaper  —  and  laid 
more  eggs,  too.  She  has  become  more 
uniform  in  her  appearance  and  per¬ 
formance;  both  can  be  accurately 
predicted  before  she  pecks  her  way 
out  of  the  shell.  She  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  her  numbers.  Trulj*  she  has 
come  of  age  as  an  economic  bird. 

Is  there  still  more  for  her  future? 
Will  she  lay  an  egg,  or  moi'e,  a  day  ? 
Will  she  gain  a  pound  for  a  pound 
of  feed  she  eats?  Will  she  be  all- 
white,  brown,  black,  gray,  red?  Will 
she  be  just  the  “chicken-of-tomor- 
row,”  or  a  bird  that,  in  another  100 
years,  we  could  not  now  recognize? 

According  to  some  of  the  research 
work  that  is  going  on,  our  hen  may 
not  be  a  bird,  in  the  most  literary 
sense  at  all.  Webster  says  a  bird  is 
"any  member  of  a  class,  Aves,  of 
warm-blooded  vertebrates  d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guished  from  all  other  animals  by 
the  body  being  more  or  less  covered 
with  feathers.” 

What  can  the  flightless  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  developed  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Shaffner  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  be  called?  They  do  not  have 
flight  feathers  at  all.  True,  they  have 
feathers  covering  the  rest  of  the  body 
and  little  fine  ones  in  place  of  the 
usual  flight  feathers  found  on  normal 
chickens,  but  they  cannot  fly.  Are 
they  birds?  Will  they  be  contained 
by  a  six-inch — or  12-inch,  for  the  high 
jumpers — fence?  Will,  in  a  100  years, 


our  domestic  chicken  have  her  wings 
clipped  permanently? 

It  is  possible.  About  six  years  ago, 
Dr.  Shaffner,  professor  ot  poultry 
physiology  at  the  Maryland  Station, 
began  to  study  the  effects  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  areas  of  the  chicken  wing 
that  grow  the  primary  and  secondary 
flight  feathers.  The  whole  wing  was 
amputated  on  some  of  the  birds.  The 
surgery  was  not  of  much  value, 
though,  because  the  birds,  especially 
as  chicks,  would  fall  down  on  the  lit¬ 
ter  and  into  the' water  fountains,  too. 
And  the  induced  characteristic  was, 
of  course,  not  inherited. 

But,  as  this  work  was  going  along, 
Dr.  Shaffner  discovered  a  rooster  in 
the  Station’s  New  Hampshire  flock 
that  had  no  flight  feathers  at  all;  he 
grew  up  without  them.  The  bird  was 
saved  out  for  one  of  the  Station’s 
breeding  projects  to  determine,  first, 
if  the  characteristic  was  inherited 
and,  second,  if  a  flightless  bird  would 
be  valuable  to  the  broiler  industry. 
The  project  was  certainly  worthwhile: 
the  large  flight  feathers  are  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  welfare  of  the  birds 
and,  without  them,  they  would  be 
easier  to  contain  both  on  range  and 
in  houses;  they  should  require  less 
feed,  or  use  it  more  efficiently  — 
feathers  are  fairly  high  in  protein: 
and  they  should  be  easier  to  pick  in 
broiler  processing  plants — a  special 
machine  is  needed  to  remove  the 
flight  feathers. 

The  original  male  bird  was  mated 
to  a  quick-growing  strain  of  New 


This  is  one  of  the  flightless  New 
Hampshire  Reds  developed  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  It  has  no 
primary  or  secondary  flight  feathers. 

Hampshires  and  the  offspring  of  these 
matings  was  interbred.  The  feather¬ 
less  characteristic  turned  out  to  be 
hereditary  and  was  found  to  be 
caused  by  several  pairs  of  genes; 
it  was  recessive.  i 

Following  the  reproduction  of  the 
flightless  characteristic  in  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  after,  too,  the  buildup  of 
national  poultry  interest  in  dominant 
white  plumage,  Dr.  Shaffner  changed 
the  plumage  color  of  some  of  the 
flightless  birds  from  New  Hampshire 
red  to  white  by  the  introduction  of 
a  dominant  white  gene  from  White 
Leghorns. 

The  flightless  birds  are  especially 
interesting  biologically  because  they 
hatch  out  with  the  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  flight  feathers  and  keep  them 
until  their  first  moult  at  from  six  to 
eight  weeks.  When  the  moult  occurs, 
the  flight  feathers  are  not  replaced; 
the  other  feathers  are.  All  the  plum¬ 
age,  including  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
birds,  is  normal.  The  birds  are  docile 
and,  so  far,  have  egg  production  rec¬ 
ords  equal  to  or  better  than  average. 


Although  commercial  acceptability 
of  the  flightless  birds  has  not  been 
established,  they  would  seem  to  have 
particular  value  to  the  small  flock 
owner  because  of  the  need  for  only 
low  and  simple,  inexpensive  fencing. 
Perhaps  a  single  electrified  wire  will 
suffice.  To  determine  the  acceptabil¬ 
ity  of  the  birds  as  broilers,  Dr.  Shaff¬ 
ner  believes,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
produce  them  in  large  enough  num¬ 
bers  to  compare  them  with  present 
popular  strains  in  rate  of  growth 
and  feed  conversion  efficiency.  As 
yet,  there  is  no  stock  commercially 
available. 

Perhaps  the  “chicken-of-tomorrow” 
is  already  behind  the  times.  In  a  101 
years,  we  may  have — almost  like  fish 
who  cannot  swim,  men  who  cannot 
think  and  cows  who  cannot  chew  their 
cuds — chickens  who  cannot  fly.  Dr. 
Shaffner’s  work  in  flightless  chickens 
is  bound  to  have  an  effect  in  future 
poultry  breeding.  j.  n.  b. 


Test— highest  N.  Y.  State  entry — 4th  high  entire  test. 
Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  cf  220.1 

eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf  s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 

ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


PINE  TREE  PULLETS 

Production  bred  White  Leghorns,  3(4  to  5  months 
old,  range  grown,  healthy,  vaccinated,  large  type 
select  pullets  from  the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 
LOW  PRICES,  guaranteed  delivery,  5,000  ready. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 

BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


On  Direct  Consumer  Selling 


Proper  and  attractive  packaging  of 
dressed  poultry  is  a  definite  aid  to 
sales.  Some  people  have  voiced  the 
opinion  thal  a  good  job  of  packaging 
can  make  a  poor  to  reasonably  good 
product  look  much  better.  While  this 
may  be  true,  the  application  of  pack¬ 
aging  art  to  poor  products  will  not 
help  sales  over  the  long  pull.  In  fact, 
it  often  results  in  the  loss  of  a  good 
many  future  sales.  Grade  your  prod¬ 
ucts  carefully  and  process  only  those 
birds  that  will  add  to  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction.  It  simply  does  not  pay  to 
place  a  fancy  wrapper  around  a  third 
rate  bird. 

This  means  that  birds  that  are  im¬ 
properly  plucked,  poor  in  flesh  or 
fat  covering,  should  be  sold  as  such 
and  not  made  into  a  better  looking 
product  by  fancy  packaging  tech¬ 
niques.  Certainly  they  should  never 
be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  top 
grade  birds.  Such  methods  do  not  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  quality  basis.  If  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  sell 
your  product  considerably  above  the 
Price  charged  in  the  retail  outlets  in 
the  towns  and  cities,  you  must  have 
quality  plus. 

ft  is  true  that  fancy  packaging 
takes  time  and  the  economics  of  the 
operation  may  rule  out  some  meth¬ 
ods  because  of  the  cost  element.  Too 
much  time  can  be  spent  at  the  point 
°f  processing,  but  a  good  job,  eco¬ 
nomically  done,  will  certainly  pay  in 
rePeat  sales  and  additional  new  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Contributing  influences  upon  sales 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  per¬ 
sonal  neatness  of  the  people  who  deal 
directly  with  the  customers  stimulates 
the  sales  of  poultry  meat  products 
mdirectly.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
unshaven  and  poorly  groomed  people 
rould  sell  food  products  and  still  de- 
VeloP  a  growing  business. 

September  IS,  1954 


Clean  and  neat  sales  rooms  are  also 
essential,  not  just  to  meet  a  food 
inspector’s  requirements,  but  as  an 
additional  pleasing  atmosphere.  The 
parking  areas  and  driveways  should 
be  spic  and  span  and  as  convenient 
as  possible.  Signs  should  be  neat  and 
attractive.  Clean  windows,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  cobwebs,  dust  and  littered 
floors  and  counters  influence  sales 
materially. 

These  are  not  new  methods  for 
increasing  sales.  They  are  simply 
techniques  that  are  sometimes  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  rush  to  market  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  Forgetting  about  them  can  be 
costly.  1.  R.  Stockbridge 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Mai'tin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Tui'keys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 


Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50.. 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


ROOF  IT  WITH  STORMPROOF 

.  .  .  THEM  RELAX 


One  of  the  things  you’ll  like  best  about  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing  is  its  long, 
trouble-free  life.  Stormproof’s  tight  coating  of 
prime  zinc  will  hold  off  corrosion  for  many  years. 
Its  special  design  will  make  it  cling  tight  to  the 
roof,  keep  out  moisture  and  wind,  stay  put  under 
raging  storms. 

Stormproof  is  plenty  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  snow  and  ice  loads,  yet  light  enough  to 
handle  easily  when  you  put  it  on. 

Surprisingly,  a  fine  Stormproof  roof  can  be 
yours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  any  quality  roof  you’ll 
find.  A  visit  to  your  dealer  will  show  you  how 
clean  and  attractive  Stormproof  looks,  how  easy 
it  is  to  install,  how  ideal  for  that  house  or  barn 
you’re  going  to  build  or  re-roof.  Ask  about 
Stormproof  next  time  you  go  in  for  supplies. 

S7VR/HPKOOF 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


M 

Stiff  ridges  along  side-lap  provide 
ample  nailing  surface,  tight  joints. 
Double  drains  carry  off  moisture. 


Slight  pressure  angle  in  each  sheet 
flattens  when  sidelaps  are  nailed,  mak¬ 
ing  sheet  hug  roof.  No  crimping  needed. 
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BE  SURE  of  TOP 
0EGG  PRODUCTION 

use  the 

Most  Effective 
POULTRY  WORMER 

of  them  ALL! 


0R.  SALSBURY'S 

Wormal 


the  ONLY  wormer  containing 
BUTYNORATE 

removes  ALL  TYPES  of  tapeworms; 
EFFECTIVELY  expels  large  round¬ 
worms,  and  GETS  the  cecal  worms. 

(tablets  also  expel  intestinal  capillaria  worms) 


m 


easy-to-use  granules  or  tablets 
for  flock  or  individual  worming 

Yes,  worm-free  birds  give  you  Top 
Production.  But,  to  be  sure  your  hens 
are  worm  free  as  they  can  be,  use 
oniy  the  best  poultry  wormer, 
Wormal.  An  extra  egg  per  bird  more 
than  pays  for  treatment. 


a  MUST  for  the  MOST  eggs 

Cut  egg  losses  due  to  recurring  in¬ 
festation.  Start  worming  regularly 
with  safe,  effective,  low  cost  Wormal. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  'TV  yA 
ask  for  ^  , 


dJ 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


“I’M  PROUD  OF  THE  GOOD 
HARD  EGGSHELLS  I  PRODUCE 


and  it’s  Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals 
that  do  the  job!"  Why  buy  2  when 
I  will  do?  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
chan  shell  and  grit,  do  the  work  of 
both.  Supply  vital  trace  minerals  coo. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

Dept.  L-9  Newton,  New  Jersey 


World's  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Bail  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  1 1,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100'  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
ere  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R. 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Ii76 


N.  H.  Poultry  Meeting 


Robert  Baker  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  told  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  at 
their  recent  meeting  that  the  best 
way  to  cut  the  costs  of  production 
and  meet  the  present  price  squeeze 
is  to  buy  better  stock  and  reduce 
feed  costs.  In  a  poll  he  had  taken 
among  some  of  New  York’s  leading 
poultrymen,  the  recommendation 
most  prevalent  was  “buy  the  best 
stock  possible.” 

This  means,  basically,  stock  that 
will  lay  a  lot  of  eggs.  Raising  the  pro¬ 
duction  by  an  average  of  10  eggs,  a 
bird  for  the  year  is  equal  to  saving 
eight  dollars  a  ton  on  the  feed  in 
farm  profits.  There  is  a  lot  of  varia¬ 
tion,  of  course,  in  the  inherited  abili¬ 
ty  to  produce.  At  the  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Egg  Laying  Test  this 
past  year,  one  pen  averaged  235  eggs 
a  bird  while  another  entry  averaged 
160  eggs  on  a  hen  housed  basis. 
These  test  birds  were  all  hatched  at 
the  same  time  and  managed  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  in  the  same  manner. 

Disease  resistance  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  also  inherited.  A  summary  of  all 
the  egg  laying  test  mortality  shows 
that  87  per  cent  of  the  losses  were 
due  to  diseases  for  which  there  is  no 
control.  Management  factors  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  these 
losses  but  the  main  reason  was  in¬ 
herited  resistance  or  lack  of  it.  Again 
at  the  New  York  Random  Sample 
Test  this  past  year,  the  mortality 
ranged  from  nine  per  cent  in  one 
entry  to  40  per  cent  in  another  entry 
for  the  500  days  the  birds  were  kept. 

Feed  Efficiency  Inherited 

Feed  efficiency  is  also  an  inherited 
characteristic.  Two  poultrymen  who 
were  comparing  notes  found  that  one 
was  getting  a  dozen  eggs  from  every 
four  and  a  half  pounds  of  feed;  the 
other  had  to  use  six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen 
eggs.  This  is  a  difference  of  about 
10  cents  a  dozen  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs.  Both  of  these  men  were 
getting  nearly  the  same  production; 
the  difference  lay  in  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  two  flocks. 

Mr.  Baker  feels  that  because 
smaller  birds  are  more  efficient  util¬ 
izers  of  feed,  we  should  strive  for  a 
smaller  body  weight.  His  standards 
are  four  and  a  half  pounds  for  leg¬ 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  laying  year, 
and  five  and  three  quarters  pounds 
for  heavies  when  they  finish  the  year. 
Due  to  the  cheap  price  of  fowl  in 
recent  years,  salvage  value  of  heavier 
birds  can  not  be  given  much  con¬ 
sideration.  The  extra  feed  required 
to  maintain  them  more  than  offsets 
the  extra  feed  returns  from  the  meat. 

Egg  quality  is  also  an  inherited 
characteristic.  This  is  taking  on  more 
and  more  importance,  and  should  be 
considered  when  selecting  stock.  At 
the  Random  Sample  New  York  Test 
there  was  wide  variation  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  large  blood  spots,  large  meat 
spots,  and  small  blood  and  meat 
spots  in  the  eggs  produced  by  the 
various  entries.  This  inherited  differ¬ 
ence  is  important  to  both  breeders 
and  chick  buyers.  In  a  test  run  by  Mr. 
Baker  he  found  a  wide  variation  in 


the  keeping  quality  of  eggs  produced 
by  different  strains  of  birds. 

Reducing  Feed  Costs 

Another  way  New  York  State  poul¬ 
trymen  are  reducing  the  feed  is  by 
growing  more  grain  on  the  farm. 
Home  grown  grain  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  poultry  rations  by  $15  per 
ton,  thus  cutting  the  cost  of  feed 
from  about  $94.50  per  ton  to  $79.50 
per  ton,  not  counting  the  cost  of 
growing  the  feed. 

A  third  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
feed  is  by  lowering  the  protein  level. 
Research  has  found  that  a  17  per 
cent  protein  ration  is  just  as  good  as 
20  per  cent  pi'otein  to  feed  broilers 
from  seven  weeks  on.  In  a  test  birds 
were  fed  the  20  per  cent  level  for 
the  first  seven  weeks,  then  shifted  to 
a  17  per  cent  ration.  These  birds 
finished  with  the  same  weight  and 
dressed  grade  as  those  fed  20  per 
cent  to  the  market  age.  This  lower 
percentage  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
feed.  For  laying  hens  also,  tests 
showed  that  a  15  per  cent  protein 
level  was  just  as  good  as  an  18  per 
cent  ration  for  laying  hens. 

Still  another  method  of  reducing 
feed  cost,  according  to  Baker,  is  to 
increase  the  energy  content  of  the 
feed.  Tests  showed  that  a  low 
energy  feed  was  only  81.8  per  cent 
as  efficient  as  a  high  energy  ration. 
It  took  nearly  130  pounds  of  low 
energy  feed  to  equal  100  pounds  of 
high  energy  feed.  New  York  poultry- 
men,  he  stated,  are  finding  oats  an 
expensive  feed.  Unless  it  costs  less 
than  70  per  cent  as  much  as  corn  or 
wheat,  it  is  too  expensive  to  use  oats 
because  of  its  large  amount  of  fiber. 

Dr..  Alfred  Van  Wagenen,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  of  NEPPCO,  speaking 
on  the  same  program,  discussed  the 
matter  of  how  to  take  care  of  the  egg 
surplus.  Dr.  Van  Wagenen  did  not 
feel  very  optimistic  about  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  of  egg  prices.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  and  broilers  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  agriculture  for  the  past  few  years. 
As  a  result  there  has  been  such  in¬ 
crease  in  these  fields  that  we  are 
faced  with  just  too  large  production 
to  sell  at  profitable  prices.  Dr.  Van 
Wagenen  believes  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  five  to  six  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  production  this  Fall 
and  Winter  over  last  year.  On  top  of 
this  we  have  lost  our  export  market 
for  small  size  of  eggs. 

Government  support  programs,  re¬ 
quested  by  some,  will  only  prolong 
the  agony,  produce  adverse  publicity, 
and  can  result  in  production  controls. 
The  government  can  help  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  by  developing  new  and 
improved  marketing  methods  and 
promoting  increased  production.  The 
poultrymen  can  help  themselves  by 
supporting  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  and  by  producing 
more  efficiently. 

The  poultry  industry  of  the  North¬ 
east,  Dr.  Van  Wagenen  said,  has  long 
stood  for  no  support  on  its  own  pro¬ 
ducts  but  has  hesitated  to  take  a 
stand  on  other  agricultural  products. 
It  is  time,  he  stated,  that  the  industry 
stand  up  and  take  a  stand  for  agri¬ 
culture  in  general.  R.  Warren 


AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  at  10  Weeks 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  for  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Circular  free. 


JOSEPH  TQLMAN  &  SONS.  DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 

Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR.  PA. 


VBY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

a  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
sks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 

CLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  i.  PA. 


|  L  E 1*  S  Harco  R.  I.  Reds  and 


.  Sex-Tinks,  "Hubbard’s  N.  Hamps. 
tn+ities  Del.  LOVELL  GORDON.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 
GUINEAS 


1TE  AFRICAN  and  PEARL  KEETS,  live  delivery 
anteed,  postpaid.  10  to  14,  30c  each;  15  to  29, 
each;  30  or  more.  25c  each.  Order  from  ad. 
AL  POULTRY  FARM,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


Officers  and  Directors  of  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Groivers  Assn.,  left  to 
right :  W.  C.  Skoglund,  head  of  U.  N.  H.  Poultry  Dept.,  Durham:  Perley  Fitts, 
N.  H.  Comm,  of  Agriculture;  T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth;  Richard  Warren,  acting 
secretary,  Durham;  R.  C.  Durgin,  Lee;  Oliver  Hubbard,  president,  Walpole; 
Archie  Coll,  E.  Jaffrey;  Henry  Stevens,  vice-pres.,  Gossville;  T.  J.  Frizzell, 
Charlestown ;  Robert  Thurrell,  Wolfeboro;  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Peterborough ; 

and  Ernest  Campbell,  Gonic. 
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HENS  ALIVE! 

4  YEARS  Official  PROOF! 

HIGHEST  LIVABILITY 
LOWEST  LEUCOSIS 

4  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TESTS 

Tops  /Hi  Strains 
anti  Breeds 

Ms 


. 

TEL.  LIBERTY  1123.  1124  FERN  DALE,  N.  Y. 

WINNER 

l  2nd  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE  TEST 

HIGHEST 

Profit  •  Livability  •  Egg  Production 
HIGHEST  U.S.R.O.P.  RECORD  EVER  MADE 

—  294  EGG  AVERAGE— 

FREE  BOOK  ON  REQUEST 

Pictures  —  YOU  WILL  NEVER  FORGET 
Success  —  SEE  HOW  ITS  DONE 

PLACE  YOUR  1954-55  ORDER  NOW! 


CHICKENS  LIKE  YOU’VE 
NEVER  SEEN  BEFORE! 

FOR  MARKET  OR  YOUR  TABLE 


Flavorizes  •  Tenderizes  •  Adds  Precious  Extra 
Weight  For  a  Fraction  Over  1c  Per  Bird 

This  golden  liquid  hormone— CAP0NADE— is  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  use.  Goes  to  work  immediately,  stimu¬ 
lating  appetites  by  hormone  action  so  that  3  to  5 
weeks  after  treatment  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets 
gain  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound  more  than 
untreated  birds.  They  have  that  layer  of  "finish"  fat 
under  the  skin  that  means  tenderer,  tastier  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters— plus  premium  market  prices. 
After  treatment  cockerels  begin  to  act  like 
pullets.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
.glossy;  the  meat  juicy  and  succulent. 
CAP0NADE  is  scientifically  compounded 
and  farm-proven  on  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  for  the 
VINELAND  CAP0NADE  KIT.  If  he 
is  unable  to  supply  you,  please 
write  us,  giving  dealer’s  name  and 
address.  No  order  will  be  filled 
without  this  dealer  information.  ~ 


Complete  Kit  For  Treat¬ 
ing  100  Birds.  Includes 
Permanent  Needle  Appli¬ 
cator.  Refills  of  100  Dose 
Bottles  only  $1.25. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX  13 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


WENECHICKS 

Will  H  V  LEGHORN 
Will  II*  a*  CHAMPIONSHIP 

for  Number  of  Eggs  Laid 


268  eggs  per  hen  average  in  350 
days.  In  all  tests  entered,  Wene 
Leghorns  averaged  249.9  eggs  each.  All  these  hens 
taken  at  random  from  6,000-hen  flock.  Other  sen¬ 
sational  Wene  White-Egg  layers;  401  Hybrids.  Wene 
Minorca-Leghorns.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

NEW  Silver  EGGcross  LAYERS 

Pedigree-sired  bloodline  cross  for  brown  eggs.  Also 
501  Hybrid  brown-egg  layers.  Hamps,  Rocks,  Reds. 

#  NEW  WHITE  SILVER  and  GOLDEN 

BROADBREAST  BROILERS 

Including  winners  National,  Regional,  State  . 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests.  Also! 

Hamps,  White  Rocks  &  new  Wene  X69  Broiler. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


/  1 


1  1 

BOX 


J-3 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whits  Broiler 
Cross.  Nsw  Hampshires.  Roek-RMi> 
Red -Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Babcock* 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Sups  • 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Wnt 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2' 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

Sm  R.5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  P* 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


All-Mash  vs.  Grain- and- Mash 


All-mash  feeding  is  gaining  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  In  many  good  poultrymen  is 
the  feeling  that  eventually  it  will 
entirely  replace  the  grain  and  mash 
system  that  has  been  common  for 
generations.  Personally,  though,  I 
doubt  that  all-mash  will  ever  achieve 
that  position  as  a  feeding  method. 

Wo-k  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
suggests  that  it  is  easier  to  keep 
weight  on  laying  pullets,  especially 
during  cold  weather,  if  they  are  given 
some  grain  in  their  diet.  When  we 
compared  a  strictly  all-mash  diet  with 
a  50-50  grain  and  mash  diet,  the  re¬ 
sults  from  October  through  March 
were  in  favor  of  the  grain-and-mash 
fed  birds.  The  difference  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  as  significant  as  the 
difference  in  body  weight.  This,  in 
turn,  was  not  unifoi'm  within  the 
flocks  themselves.  For  instance,  the 
high-producing  birds  just  about  held 
their  weight  throughout  the  Winter, 
regardless  of  the  feeding  system;  the 
lower  producing  birds  were  the  ones 
that  showed  the  gain  in  weight.  The 
all-mash  diet  we  used  was  not  ex¬ 
tremely  high  in  energy  content;  this 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  re¬ 
sults. 

Grain  Made  More  Eggs 

The  group  on  grain  and  mash  pro¬ 
duced  more  eggs  per  pound  of  feed 
than  the  group  on  all-mash.  Whether 
this  is  a  reflection  of  energy  content 
could  be  argued  pro  and  con.  When 
our  regular  all-mash  diet  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  light  feeding  of  oats 
every  day,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  hundred  birds,  body  weight  was 
maintained  somewhat  better  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  slightly  improved.  This 
would  tend  to  discredit  the  energy 
theory  because  the  oat  feeding  actu¬ 
ally  lessened  the  net  energy  value  of 
the  diet;  despite  this,  the  birds  did 
slightly  better.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  light 
feeding  of  grain  to  birds  on  ali-mash, 
despite  all  the  theoretical  arguments 
that  can  be  used  in  favor  of  all-mash 
diets.  Certainly  the  man  who  has 
some  home-grown  grains  would  find 
it  rather  expensive  to  grind  up  these 
grains  and  add  them  to  a  mash  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  all-mash 
mixture.  From  utilization  of  feed 
alone  there  is  no  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  the  grinding  of  grains  for 
chickens. 

Perhaps  the  future  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  will  be  a  compromise.  This  would 
involve  the  develownent  of  a  well- 
balanced  mash,  say,  around  18  per 
cent  protein,  and  suitably  fortified 
with  minerals  and  vitamins.  It  would 
be  available  at  all  times  to  the  flock 
and,  in  addition,  a  small  feeding  of 
grain  would  be  given  once  a  day, 
about  five  pounds  per  hundred  birds. 
Our  practice  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  this  past  Winter  was  to  feed 
the  five  pounds  of  gram  the  first  thing 


in  the  morning,  scattered  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  This  kept  the  litter  in  very  good 
physical  condition  because  the  birds 
scratched  it  all  over  the  pen  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  small  amount  of 
grain  given  them.  And  there  was  no 
grain  waste;  anyone  who  had  fed 
grain  to  chickens  knows  that  flocks 
show  a  preference  for  specific  grains 
— sometimes  corn,  sometimes  wheat 
or  oats — with  the  result  that  when 
grain  feeding  gets  to  the  saturation 
point  there  is  an  accumulation  of  un¬ 
wanted  grains  in  the  litter.  All  of  this 
is  eliminated  by  feeding  just  five 
pounds  a  day. 

Morning  Grain  Is  Best  for  Birds 

One  point  must  be  kept  in  mind: 
feed  the  grain  in  the  morning  rather 
than  the  afternoon.  Layers  fed  grain 
in  the  afternoon  almost  invariably 
stop  eating  mash  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  hours  before  grain-feeding 
time  and  then  are  apt  not  to  eat 
much  of  anything  after  the  grain 
feeding.  If  grain  is  fed  lightly  in  the 
afternoon  it  can  be  detrimental. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  type  ot  mash 
we  used  is  a  compromise  between  the 
present  standard  layer  mash  and  the 
so-called  all-mash.  Where  the  poultry- 
man  is  using  the  general  run  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  mashes  containing  about  20 
per  cent  protein,  grain  feeding  should 
never  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  only 
five  pounds  a  day.  Then  10  or  12 
pounds  would  be  about  right  for  the 
summer  season  and  14  to  16  pounds 
in  the  wintertime. 

To  be  successful,  strictly  all-mash 
diets  should  be  constructed  on  a  high 
energy  level.  This  means  very  little 
use  of  such  products  as  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  alfalfa  meal.  Instead, 
one  must  use  mainly  corn  meal, 
ground  wheat  or  high-grade  mid¬ 
dlings.  When  a  proper  all-mash  mix¬ 
ture  is  designed,  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  very  good  results 
throughout  all  seasons.  The  birds 
will  eat  more  of  it  in  cold  weather 
and  reduce  their  intake  in  warmer 
weather.  It  is  surprising  that  chick¬ 
ens  respond  so  well  to  ali-mash  feed¬ 
ing  considering  they  are  natural 
grain-eaters. 

During  this  past  Winter  it  was  not 
unusual  for  flocks  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  to  eat  as  much  as  35  pounds 
of  mash  a  day  per  hundred  birds,  and 
this  without  the  addition  of  any  sup¬ 
plements,  pellets  or  otherwise.  The 
presence  of  disease  seems  to  have 
more  influence  on  feed  consumption 
than  factors  like  temperature  or  rate 
of  production,  particularly  with  all¬ 
mash  diets.  Where  grain  and  mash 
are  fed,  there  is  much  more  flexi¬ 
bility  in  making  adjustments  accord¬ 
ing  to  given  situations,  and  that  in 
itself  may  have  some  influence  on  the 
future  of  all-mash  vs.  grain-and-mash 
feeding.  C.  S.  Platt 


Broiler  Production  Data 

Georgia  continues  to  rank  as  our 
leading  broiler  State,  according  to 
data  released  recently  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
number  of  broilers  raised  in  that 
State  during  1953  was  121,631,030. 
The  average  weight  at  the  time  they 
were  sold  was  2.9  pounds  and  the 
average  price  received  was  26.6  cents 
Per  pound.  Next  in  rank  was  Ar¬ 
kansas  with  74,080,000  broilers 
worth  $54,553,000.  The  third  state 
was  Delaware  with  a  total  broiler 
Production  of  68,451,000  birds. 

In  studying  the  average  weight  of 
the  birds  sold  in  the  various  States, 
it  is  evident  that  all  of  the  New 
England  States,  as  well  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  prefer  birds  which 
average  over  3.5  pounds  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Louisiana,  and  Idaho  sold 
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birds  which  averaged  less  than  2.8 
pounds  each. 

Prices  paid  for  broilers  at  the 
farm  varied  considerably.  Idaho  pro¬ 
ducers  received  the  highest  price — 
31.8  cents  per  pound.  Other  States  in 
which  the  annual  average  was  over 
30  cents  a  pound  were:  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Colorado  and 
Arizona.  The  average  for  the  entire 
country  last  year  was  27.1  cents  per 
pound. 

The  growth  of  the  commercial 
broiler  business  can  be  measured  by 
comparing  the  production  of  1934 
with  that  of  1953.  In  1934,  34,030,000 
pounds  of  broilers  were  produced  in 
the  entire  country.  They  averaged 
2.84  pounds  apiece  and  brought,  on 
the  average,  19.3  cents  a  pounds.  In 
1953,  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States  was  985,767,000  broil¬ 
ers  with  an  average  weight  of  3.06 
pounds.  The  income  received  in 
1953  was  $817,320,000. 


SAVE  MONEY. 


urmg 


WAYNE 

g&G  UPSVt 


FALL  SALE! 


Get  set  for  a  really  profitable  fall  and  winter 
egg  program  . . .  with  efficient,  labor-saving 
equipment  and  powerful,  high-energy 
Wayne  Egg  Feeds  and  Concentrates  .  .  . 
available  NOW  on  a  MONEY- SAVING 
FEED  PURCHASE  PLAN.  Get  "full  egg 
baskets”  at  lower  feed  cost  while  egg  prices 
are  at  their  peak.  See  your  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer  today  for  full  details. 


WAYN£ 


WAYNE 


feed  Wayne  Egg  Mash 


feed  Wayne  Universal  Egg  (All-Mash) 


WAYNB 


use  your  own  grains  with  Wayne  Poultry 
Mixer 


feed  Wayne  26%  Egg  &  Breeder  Pellets 


WAYME 


feed  Wayne  H-A-D  Krums 
(High  Antibiotic  Diet)  ^ 


MfJM Ffor  $300 
Value 

Plastic  Coated 

6G  BASKET 


1  1  1 

. 

*  On  Wayne  Purchase  Plan 


Hurry ...  Offer  Expires  October  30,  1954 
See  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  NOW! 


y 


FEEDS 

Copyright  1V54,  Allied  Mills,  Inc. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds ...  TODAY! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
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Yours  Without  Cost! 

This  IBeautifu!  Box  of  21 
Empire  Christmas  Cards 

if  you  can 

COUNT 


just  fo  show  how  easily  you  can  earn 

and  MORE  . . . 
in  spare  time 

Turn  spare  tours  info  Extra  Cash  taking  orders  from 
friends.  You  can  make  100%  PROFiT!  flew 

"Holiday  Wreath'*  Christmas  box  shown  sells  for  $1 
— 2f  full  sire,  gold-embossed  cards.  Yours  FREE 
I  you  "Count  the  Cash"  correctly.  We  also  include 
Starter  Kih  4  valuable  box  assortments  ON 
;i  APPROVAL,  plus  FREE  name-printed  Christmas 
:*mpies  in  selling  portfolios,  FREE  Christmas  Cata¬ 
log  of  cards,  name-printed  stationery  and  napkins, 
childrens  pop-up  books  and  toys,  Christmas  Gift- 
Wrap  ensembles,  new  "Glitter -Brife’’  ornaments. 
Costs  nothing  lo  fry.  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

_  _ _ limited  Offer — Write  Today— - , 

EMPIRE  tm  £0. 463  FOX,  ELMIRA,  N.  t) 

!  counted  $ . in  She  picture.  I'm  interested! 

Jin  naking  money.  Please  send  Starter  Kit:  Free  im¬ 
print  samples.  Free  Catalog,  valuable  box  assort  ) 
(merits  ON  APPROVAL. 


(Nan 


! 

(Address . . .  I 

ji’fy  &  Zone  . . . State . j 

Clwck  tosrfl  f°r  Fund- Raising  Plan  for  j 

church,  club  or  organization. 

SAVE  with  a 


DIAMOND 


WATER  SOFTENER 


only 


A  complete  DIAMOND  JR., 
fully  guaranteed  and  ready 
for  immediate  attachment 
to  water  lines  is  yours  .  .  . 
for  only  $88. 

full  30,000  grain  capacity, 
it  will  provide  soft  water 
for  the  average  small 
family.  Large  50,000  size, 
only  $132. 

Write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to  .  .  . 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  and  SOFTENER  CO. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


MEN!  WE  FIT 
W-1-D-E  FEET! 

E  to  £££E  ONLY 
SIZES  5  to  13 
l;eal  comfort  at  last  for  w-i-d-e 
feet!  We  specialize  in  wide  sizes 
and  offer  you  styles  you  like  to 
wear  but  can’t  find  in  the 
width  you  need.  Fine  dress 
shoes.  work  shoes.  casuals, 
smart  hand-sewn  genuine  mocca¬ 
sins.  Top  quality.  Popular  prices. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog  today.  No  obli¬ 
gation. 

HITCHCOCK  SJtOES 
Hingham  32,  Mass. 


F  R 


EE 
Catalog 
Write 
Today 


SAVE  $$  ON  WORK  CLOTHES 

Coveralls  $1.50;  Matching  Pants  and 
Shirt  $1.50;  Pants  only  $1.00;  Shirts 
only  50  cents.  All  Colors  —  All  Sizes 
—  Used  —  Professionally  Laundered. 
Include  50  cents  postage.  No  C.O.D.’s. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

P.  0.  BOX  385, 

GL0VERSV1UE  _  NEW  YORK 

- PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - - 

Send  negative  and  5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00;  25 
for  $2.00  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  25c;  12  for  35c.  Trial  offer. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  43H,  Schenectady  I,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


James  W.  Owens,  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  who  has  operated  a  mail  order 
nursery  business,  has  been  sentenced 
to  a  year  in  jail,  and  fined  $7,000 
for  sending  dead  or  dying  stock  to 
buyers,  on  the  representation  that 
they  were  getting  great  bargains.  He 
was  convicted  on  17  charges  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  He  offered  "red 
African  violets,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and 
a  seed  for  grass  resistant  to  crab- 
grass.”  The  customers  were  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  misrepresentations 
!  in  his  advertising  and  in  sending 
very  poor  grade  stock,  and  delaying 
refunds  to  dissatisfied  customers. 
One  of  his  companies  was  known  as 
the  Marie  Kruse  enterprise.  We  had 
many  complaints;  some  of  which 
were  adjusted. 

Recently,  when  I  went  to  the  Post 
Office  for  my  mail,  I  found  a  parcel, 
which  I  had  not  ordered.  Well,  dear 
readers,  you  know  what  I  did  with 
it?  Opened  the  end  to  see  the  con¬ 
tents  (which  happened  to  be  a  tie) 
in  front  of  the  Postmaster;  scratched 
out  my  name  and  told  the  Postmaster 
to  send  it  back.  He  used  a  rubber 
stamp  and  marked  the  package 
“Refused.”  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
against  using  the  U.  S.  mail  for  what 
I  call  begging.  Six  or  eight  times  I 
have  refused  pens  and  sent  them 
back.  I  returned  three  this  year. 
When  such  articles  are  in  your  Post 
Office  or  R.  F.  D.  box  refuse  them, 
if  possible;  otherwise  send  them 
back.  Don’t  keep  them.  Return  arti¬ 
cles  as  soon  as  you  get  them  if  you 
did  not  order  them.  j.  m.  n. 

New  York 

The  subscriber  is  right.  That  is  a 
good  way  to  discourage  the  practice. 
As  we  have  said  befoi’e,  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  unordered  goods,  but 
it  is  wise  to  refuse  them  and  have 
the  postmaster  return  them;  or  if 
left  in  your  box,  or  at  your  door,  re¬ 
turn  them  as  promptly  as  possible. 
We  refer  to  this  too  often,  but  there 
is  an  epidemic  of  unordered  goods 
and  the  practice  should  be  checked. 

I  read  a  short  time  ago  about  a 
linoleum  salesman  who  was  not 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  people. 
One  called  on  me  the  other  day.  He 
refused  to  give  me  his  name,  but  his 
license  number  was  Ohio  4  K  93  on 
a  green  Dodge  pickup  delivery  truck. 
There  were  two  men,  one  about  60, 
the  other  about  35  years  old. 

New  York  f.  f. 

This  practice  is  becoming  very 
common  again.  We  have  had  reports 
of  painters,  roofers,  and  even  one 
party  offered  to  clean  a  septic  tank. 
In  each  case  these  persons  have  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  names  and  addresses, 
and  are  said  to  have  over-charged 
for  the  work  offered.  Having  heard 
in  advance  about  this  scheme  and 
keeping  a  record  of  the  license  num¬ 
ber,  F.  F.  was  forewarned  and  did 
not  take  the  bait. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
courteous  reply  to  my  letter.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  you  got  into 
action  pronto  for  I  received  a  check 
for  full  amount  of  purchase  price  I 
paid  for  the  belt.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  assistance  in 
obtaining  this  refund  and  I  wish  you 
and  your  column  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
continued  success  in  a  wonderful 
work.  I  happen  to  know  quite  a  little 
of  some  of  the  rackets  that  are 
carried  on,  as  I  am  a  salesman  and 
we  hear  a  good  deal  about  persons 
who  get  gypped.  It  makes  it  hard 
sometimes  for  us  in  a  legitimate 
business  to  overcome  people’s  wari¬ 
ness  to  do  business  with  us  till  we 
convince  them  that  we  are  legitimate 
and  doing  business  honestly.  I  thor¬ 
oughly  investigate  the  standing  of 
any  company  that  I  am  going  to 
represent.  The  local  Chamber  of 


Commerce  and  Banks  are  useful 
from  whom  to  make  inquiries.  I  am 
interested  in  your  column  and  its 
good  work.  f.^  g.  c. 

Massachusetts 

This  is  the  side  of  the  story  from 
an  agent.  There  are  more  responsi¬ 
ble  ones  than  the  irresponsible  and 
we  refer  to  the  latter  so  readers  will 
use  judgment  before  signing  papers 
or  paying  out  money. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  Aluminum  Siding  Co.  of 
Akron,  Ohio?  They  came  to  us  and 
wanted  to  put  aluminum  siding  on 
our  home,  which  we  are  just  build¬ 
ing,  as  an  advertisement,  and,  as  we 
believed,  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  us. 
They  are  new  in  this  territory.  We 
refused  to  sign  any  agreement  with 
them  at  the  present  time,  as  we  are 
not  ready  for  any  outside  finish,  and 
I  wanted  to  find  out  more  about 
them.  So  many  people  are  being 
cheated  by  such  companies,  v.  e.  s. 

This  firm  is  a  good  one,  but  the 
offer  to  use  the  house  for  advertising 
the  work  is,  we  believe,  sales  talk. 
There  have  been  so  many  cases  where 
people  were  promised  that  their 
homes  would  be  used  as  show  places, 
that  we  advise  all  subscribers  to  be 
wary.  It  may  not  always  be  wise  to 
use  aluminum  siding  on  a  new  house, 
and  one  may  run  into  difficulties  if 
he  signs  a  completion  certificate.  Ask 
advice  before  signing  contracts. 

About  one  year  ago,  I  purchased 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  about  $12,  paying 
for  them  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
week.  The  shoes  were  to  be  delivered 
when  the  entire  sum  was  paid.  But 
after  I  finished  payments  I  was  told 
the  shoes  were  temporarily  out  of 
stock.  The  shoes  never  came.  I  wrote 
many  times,  receiving  no  answer,  hut 
my  letters  were  never  returned.  I 
had  purchased  shoes  previously 
from  the  same  party  without  any 
trouble,  and  everything  was  as  repre¬ 
sented.  I  hate  to  lose  the  price  of 
the  shoes.  I  would  settle  for  either 
the  shoes  or  my  money  refunded. 

New  York  R.  a.  d. 

We  received  the  above  letter  a 
year  ago,  and  have  followed  up  the 
party  persistently  without  reply.  Our 
reader  feels  the  amount  is  so  small 
it  is  better  to  charge  it  off  to  ex¬ 
perience.  However,  we  hope  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  either  refund  the  $12, 
or  explain  what  really  happened. 

A  man  around  30  years  old  came 
to  our  door  and  asked  for  money.  He 
had  a  very  nice  modern  car  and  was 
well  dressed.  He  said  he  was  a  war 
veteran  and  had  a  wife  and  twin 
babies.  He  took  a  large  roll  of  money 
from  one  pocket  and  a  handful  of 
silver  from  another,  and  said  people 
in  the  neighborhood  had  given  it  to 
him.  We  did  not  feel  sure  of  his 
veracity,  so  told  him  we  could  not 
spare  any  money.  He  was  very  per¬ 
sistent,  but  we  did  not  yield.  We 
wonder  if  we  did  right?  We  greatly 
respect  your  opinion,  so  are  writing 
this.  He  made  some  pretense  of  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  magazines. 

New  York  a.  e.  v. 

You  were  very  wise  to  refuse  to 
give  any  money  with  the  little  infor¬ 
mation  the  man  presented  about 
himself  and  the  projects  and  propo¬ 
sitions.  There  are  many  salesmen  on 
the  road  selling  magazines  and  other 
goods,  but  they  must  have  creden¬ 
tials  from  the  concerns  for  whom 
they  are  working.  If  they  hesitate 
about  giving  information,  or  are 
overly  persistent,  be  firm  in  your  re¬ 
fusal.  If  you  are  in  any  way  inter¬ 
ested  get  the  name  and  address  of 
the  company  the  agent  represents 
and  write  them  direct  for  particulars. 
Do  not  be  rushed  into  taking  some¬ 
thing  you  do  not  want. 


New  Social!  Security 
Provisions 

The  new  Social  Security  law, 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
September  1,  provides  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  protection  to  the 
3.6  million  self-employed  farm  opera¬ 
tors  for  the  first  time  beginning 
January  1,  1955.  The  amendments 
also  greatly  expand  the  coverage  of 
the  program  to  an  additional  two 
million  farm  workers.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes  farm  earning^  will 
count  toward  social  security  benefits 
for  people  farming  for  themselves, 
and  more  farm  workers  and  their 
families.  These  benefits  provide 
monthly  payments  in  old-age,  ard 
survivors  benefits  in  event  of  death. 

If  You  Are  a  Farm  Operator 

Self-employed  fa  r  m  operators, 
with  earnings  of  $400  or  more  a  year, 
should  get  a  social  security  card  un¬ 
less  they  already  have  one.  A  lost 
card  should  be  duplicated  with  the 
same  'number.  The  nearest  Social 
Security  office  will  render  this  ser¬ 
vice.  This  number  is  important  for 
reporting  purposes  and  to  identify 
your  account. 

The  tax  for  the  self-employed  is 
three  per  cent  of  earnings,  paid  once 
a  year  along  with  the  income  tax  re¬ 
turn.  The  amount  reported  is  net 
earnings,  after  subtracting  farm  ex¬ 
penses  from  total  receipts.  If  the 
total  receipts  are  $1,800  or  less,  and 
the  report  is  on  a  cash  basis,  the 
farmer  has  the  choice  between  re¬ 
porting  his  actual  net  earnings  or  re¬ 
porting  half  of  the  total  receipts.  He 
can  report  either  way.  If  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  are  over  $1,800,  the  farmer 
must  figure  his  actual  net  earnings. 
If  these  net  earnings  are  less  than 
$900,  he  may  report  either  the  actual 
amount,  or  $900. 

If  You  Are  a  Farm  Worker 

Starting  with  1955,  if  a  person 
does  farm  work  for  others  and  gets 
cash  pay  of  $100  or  more  in  a  year 
from  one  employer,  these  wages 
must  be  reported  so  they  may  be 
credited  to  the  worker’s  account  for 
Social  Security.  This  means  that 
many  farm  workers  who  did  not 
previously  meet  the  time  and  wage 
test,  will  have  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  protection.  A  Social 
Security  card  should  be  obtained  by 
these  workers  and  the  number  shown 
to  the  farm  employer  without  fail, 
so  he  can  report  his  employee’s  name, 
wages  and  number. 

The  tax  contribution  of  a  wage- 
earner  will  be  two  per  cent,  which  is 
matched  by  the  farm  operator.  Wages 
up  to  $4,200  a  year  are  taxable. 

What  Are  the  Benefit  Rights? 

To  become  entitled  to  old-age  or 
survivors  insurance  benefits,  a  per¬ 
son  must  have  worked  under  Social 
Security  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
depending  upon  when  he  becomes 
65  or  dies.  Generally,  this  period 
cannot  be  less  than  a  year  and  one- 
half,  and  need  not  exceed  10  years. 
Previous  earnings  on  a  covered  job 
will  remain  credited  to  the  taxpayer’s 
account. 

Monthly  retirement  benefits  under 
the  new  law  range  from  a  minimum 
of  $30  to  $108.50  a  month.  A  wife  at 
age  65  receives  one-half  of  her 
husband’s  benefit;  a  widow  at  65  re¬ 
ceives  three-fourths  of  that  amount. 
A  widow,  and  a  child  under  age  18, 
would  each  receive  three-fourths  of 
the  decedent’s  calculated  benefit 
until  the  child  reached  age  18.  A 
dependent  parent  is  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  the  primary  amount  at  age 
65.  A  lump  sum  death  benefit  is  pay¬ 
able  to  a  widow,  widower,  or  person 
who  paid  the  burial  expenses;  this 
can  be  in  addition  to  the  monthly 
payments.  The  lump  sum  will  range 
from  $90  to  $255. 

To  obtain  original  or  duplicate 
Social  Security  cards,  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  one’s  status,  or  to 
claim  one’s  benefits,  a  person 
should  get  in  touch  with  his  or  her 
nearest  Social  Security  office. 
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New  England  Green 
Pastures  Winners 

The  following  are  the  state  win¬ 
ners  in  the  1954  New  England  Green 
Pastures  Contest:  Maine  —  Raymond 
and  Maurice  Keene,  Auburn;  Alton 
Belason,,  Jr.,  Gorham;  Albert  Taylor, 
Sidney.  Vermont  —  Robert  Kilborn, 
Dflrby  Ctr.;  John  Ware,  Stowe; 
Gregory  Bombardier,  Bolton.  New 
Hampshire  —  Valley  Farms  (Ken 
K  erson,  Mgr.,  Maj.  Chas  Blackwell, 
owner),  Walpole;  Alfred  K.  Hillman, 
pe  broke;  Howard  E.  Turner,  Salem 
Depot.  Massachusetts  —  Winthrop  P. 
G1  ason  &  Son,  Haverhill;  Stafford 
Johnson,  Bridgewater;  John  Eliades, 
G  oton.  Connecticut — George  Merrill, 
i Plainfield;  Walter  L.  Johnson,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Richard  Brockett,  No.  Haven. 
Rhode  Island  —  Long  Acres  Farm 
(Wilfred  Perreault,  Mgr.,  I.  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  owner),  Middletown;  Alton 
Bassett,  Foster;  Fred  and  Willard 
Bascomb,  Cumberland. 

Final  Winners 

The  six  final  winners  selected  from 
the  above  18  state  winners  in  the 
Contest  are:  Robert  Kilborn,  Derby 
Ctr.,  Vt.;  George  Merrill,  Plainfield, 
Conn.;  I.  T.  Sherman,  Middletown, 
R.  I.;  Ray  and  Maurice  Keene,  Au¬ 
burn,  Maine;  William  Gleason,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.;  Valley  Farms,  Walpole, 
N.  H.  Mr.  Kilborn  was  named  Sweep- 
stakes  winner  and  will  receive  the 
grand  award  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  for  his  outstanding 
achievement  in  pasture  and  rough- 
age  production. 


MECHANICALLY  inclined  farmer,  that  under¬ 
stands  farm  machinery  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Good  salary,  house,  electricity  and  milk.  BOX 
4107, _ Rural  .  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

HORSEMAN:  Experienced  single  man  as 

stableman  for  private  stable:  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut.  BOX  4321,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Sawyer:  Right  hand  Lane  mill 

electric  power,  steady  work.  Donatoni 
Brothers,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. 


YOUNG  lady  under  28,  good  habits,  assist 
refined  couple  and  co-workers  on  beautiful 
ranch  near  New  York.  Light  duties,  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary,  wholesome  atmosphere 
have  willing  disposition,  spend  Winters  in 
llonda,  fine  salary,  all  expenses,  best  in 
living,  wonderful  opportuniiy,  position  about 
October  1st.  Give  age.  BOX  55,  Colt’s  Neck, 
New  Jersey. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WOMAN  to  help  in  care  of  three  children 

and  new  home.  Mrs.  George  Boone,  St 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  who  like  to  teach  teen  age  girls 

cooking  and  housekeeping.  Cottage  plan. 
Resident  position.  Write  Sleighton  Farm 
School,  Darling  P.  O.,  Delaware  County,  Pa 
Phone  Valleybrook  2260. 


WANTED:  Young  single  man  or  boy  for 

general  farm  work;  no  smoking.  BOX  4309, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Real  estate  and  business  broker 

to  become  our  exclusive  local  associate,  all 
areas:  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Our  cooperative  realty  service  assures 
success.  Write  full  qualifications.  Potts  Realty 
Associates,  Inc.,  R.  R.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


NURSE  Wanted:  Holland  Home,  Paterson, 

N.  J.  (Home  for  the  aged)  R.  N.  or  practical 
will  be  considered.  Good  salary  and  pleasant 
living  conditions.  Write  or  telephone  Jacob  J. 
Sikkema,  951  Lincoln  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 
Phone  HA  7-6213. 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farmer,  married,  reliable, 

experienced.  For  purebred  herd  of  45,  24 
milking.  Good  with  machinery.  New  house, 
good  salary,  milk.  Near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Give 
experience,  references  first  letter.  BOX  4402, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  Connecticut  country  house. 

Handy  with  tools.  Small,  separate,  modern, 
attractive  house.  Rent  free.  All  year  employ¬ 
ment.  $50  weekly.  BOX  4401,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARMER  to  run  small  Connecticut  dairy  farm. 

Good  wages,  room  and  board.  For  details: 
Mrs.  Detmold,  230  E.  49th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
Phone:  EL  5-1927. 


MIDDLEAGED  gentleman  desires  house- 

keeper.  BOX  4400,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Fermented  Yeast  for 
Cesspool 

Several  cakes  of  yeast  in  warm 
water  will  promote  some  bacterial 
action  in  sewage  but  it  is  usually 
more  effective  in  septic  tanks  than 
in  cesspools.  Septic  tanks  are  con¬ 
structed  to  encourage  the  digestive 
action  of  anaerobic  bacteria  which 
thrive  only  in  the  absence  of  air. 
The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  of  a  septic 
tank  extend  well  down  into  the  con¬ 
tents  so  that  an  air-tight  scum  forms 
on  the  surface.  In  a  cesspool  this  is 
usually  not  the  case.  Each  discharge 
from  the  fixture  causes  turbulence  in 
the  cesspool  and  prevents  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  scum  layer. 

The  important  feature  of  a  cess¬ 
pool  is  the  leaching  qualities  of  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  light  a  cesspool  can 
give  several  years  trouble-free  ser¬ 
vice.  However,  if  the  surrounding 
soil  is  clogged  with  grease  and 
solids,  a  new  one  should  be  made 
several  feet  away  as  an  extension  of 
the  old  one  by  connecting  them  with 
a  pipe.  If  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
of  the  old  cesspool  are  equipped  with 
extensions  that  extend  well  down  in¬ 
to  the  hole  —  assuming  it  is  first 
cleaned  out,  then  the  two  cesspools 
will  to  some  extent  function  as  a 
septic  tank.  b.  k.  s. 


FARMER,  single  to  operate  family -size  dairy 

farm;  Dutchess  County.  Good  home,  fair 
pay  or  on  shares.  Give  details,  references  first 
letter.  BOX  4403,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  for  N.  Y.  C  writer.  Father¬ 
less  home.  Housework,  plain  cooking.  All 
appliances.  Good  salary,  cheerful  home,  for 
capable,  congenial  gal  or  mature  woman. 
Write  fully,  enclose  snapshot.  BOX  4404, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  A  young  family  of  five  can 

offer  three  lovely  furnished  rooms,  private 
bath,  board,  a  healthy  pleansant  life  with 
security  plus  $60  a  month  to  some  couple, 
middleaged  or  older,  in  return  for  general 
housework,  maintenance  and  occasional  care 
of  children.  We  offer  true  friendship  and  an 
easy-paced  life  in  a  residential  community  of 
all  churches.  Write:  W.  R.  Galbraith,  200 
Davenport  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class’ 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Elhnger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 


FARM  All  branches;  percentage 

basis.  BOX  4324,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  60,  experience  in 
general  farming,  disires  position:  caretaker 
gardener.  BOX  4313,  Rural  New  Yorker 

-YOUNG  dairy  farmer,  excellent  references; 

has  developed  alergy.  Doctor  advises  change 
work.  Country  preferred.  Wife  offers  limited 
help,  BOX  4424,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RELIABLE  middleaged  couple  with  income 
desire  caretaker  position.  Exchange  rooms, 
garden.  Hillard,  2027  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN  married.  Work  for  woman 
optional.  Modern  apartment,  good  salary. 
BOX  4429,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WELL  educated  woman,  housekeeper  for  one 
woman.  Drives.  BOX  4432,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WIDOW:  Refined,  well  educated,  Christian 

.  .^„eslges  work  in  country,  References.  BOX 
4407,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  Single,  handy  with  tools.  Can 
manage  estate  if  required.  A-l  character 
references.  Non-drinker.  57  Propp  Avenue 
Franklin  Square.  N.  Y. 


FARM  Manager:  All  branches.  Salary  or  per¬ 
centage  basis.  BOX  4423,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Farm manager  available:  6(b  20  years  last 

.  place  with  purebred  Holsteins,  crops,  soil 
improvement,  maintenance  sales.  BOX  4422 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WIDOW  .wishes  housekeeper’s  position 

widower’s  home.  BOX  4408,  Rural  New 
YorKer. 


VETERAN  (36),  white,  single,  experienced 

driver;  free  to  travel  anywhere  as  com¬ 
panion  and  willing  to  do  almost  any  kind 
of  work.  BOX  4409,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  gentleman  (no  drink  or  smoke) 
wishes  position  as  caretaker  or  chauffeur- 
sleep  in.  BOX  4411,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  Experienced,  capable,  complete 
charge;  desires  position  with  registered  herd. 
References.  BOX  4412,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AVAILABLE:  Farm  manager,  30  years  with 
Guernseys,  other  livestock  experience.  Small 
adult  family.  Give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  4413,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager:  Experienced,  college 


MAINTENANCE,  caretaker,  chauffeur,  mar¬ 
ked,  experienced.  BOX  4419,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined  widow,  middleage- 
will  take  charge  modern  home,  one  or  two 
persons;  capable.  BOX  4420,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple:  Dairy  farmer  and  house¬ 
keeper  for  widower  and  two  children; 
separate  house,  farm  products  and  wages. 
BOX  4405,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  In  central  Connecticut,  dairy  farm 
manager,  60-80  milkers.  New  barns  and  silos, 
all  modern  equipment,  good  house  on  school 
bus  route.  Reply  to  BOX  4406,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer:  Dairy  and 
general  farming;  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 
Modern  machinery.  Permanent  job  available 
at  once.  Modern  house,  top  wages,  privileges. 
Phone  Fleming. on  698-R  13. 


NURSEMAID:  Experienced,  for  baby  and  six- 

year-old  boy.  Light  upstairs  housework  and 
children’s  laundry.  Cook  employed.  Lovely 
modern  home  near  White  Plains  Own  room. 
References  important.  $185  month.  Write  full 
information.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Berol,  11  Reimer, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  Hereford  farm  wants  farm 
couple;  good  references  essential  Woman 
to  assist  in  main  house;  man  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  hand  to  work  under  herds¬ 
man  in  charge.  Good  living  quarters  all  con¬ 
veniences  and  usual  privileges.  lVXoaern,  well 
equipped  farm.  Vaileyfield  Farm,  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $„00  plus 
maintenances  Year  round  country  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


r!itfik!,YouS.-SS-nds-  Large  Month  Bass,  Blue  Gills,  & 
Coltish.  2ETTS  FISH  HATCHERY,  Drifting,  Pa! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not 
Knowingly  accept  farm  Help  Wanted  ad- 
LTLlsemel?ts  seeking  children  under  16  for 
““2.  work  during  school  hours.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  during  school 
on  farms  other  than  their  parents’  is 
by.  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
TTaiX’  For  information  on  the  Law,  write 
u.  b.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wage  and 
?°ur  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  at 
Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  or 
telephone  LAckawanna  4-9400. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
"°™.  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  boot  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue.. 

?;his  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
suDscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


Psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
P,,,rac»Vcal  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
gye,..  New  York, _ _ 

Baker,  experienced.  Starting 
*„“1.ary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
wJZly-  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
*v«osaic,  N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted  male:  Teacher,  elemen.ary 

grade,  slow  children,  farmers’  country 
school,  psychologists,  assist  director.  Resi¬ 
dence.  City  school.  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn  26,  N,  Y. _ * 

HELP  wanted  female:  Teacher,  elementary 
grade,  slow  children,  psychologists,  assist 
director.  Residence.  22  Buckingham  Rd„ 
Brooklyn  26,  N,  Y. _ ’ 

COUPLE:  No  dependants.  Permanent  position. 

Cozy  furnished  quarters,  near  towns;  two 
acres;  no  animals.  Gardener,  handyman,  drive. 
Wife  help  housework;  one  adult,  often  away. 
State  references,  particulars  first  letter.  P.  O 
Box  436,  Rye,  N.  Y. _ _ 

MARRIED  man:  Experienced  dairy  farmer, 
Jersey  herd  on  tes...  Well  equipped  modern 
farm  and  house;  good  pay  and  privileges; 
near  Poughkeepsie.  BOX  4425,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Wife  cook  and  housework;  husband 

help  about  small  private  country  home, 
where  cows  and  chickens  are  kept.  Separate 
apartment.  Meals  in  house,  good  pay,  near 
city.  BOX  4426,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MOTHER  S  Helper.  Two  young  daughters, 
light  housework.  Own  room,  suburban 
country.  Write  stating  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary.  Mrs.  Charles  Lord,  Simsbury, 
Connecticut. 

COUPLE:  Poultry  man  and  wife  as  cook 
housekeeper  with  good  extra  salary.  Perma¬ 
nent  position,  modern  house,  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Write  fully  of  your  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.  BOX  4427,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRYMEN  for  large  broiler  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  profit-sharing  for  men 
with  managerial  poten.ialities.  Give  complete 
data  in  own  handwriting.  BOX  4428  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

FOR  Sale:  Diner,  upstate  New  York;  same 

location  and  management  28  years.  Brand 
new  all-steel  10-stool  “Wheel  and  Deal  Type” 
Diner.  Set-up  for  family  of  three  to  operate. 
New  basement.  Complete  successful  going 
business,  called  “O’Bs  Coffee  House.”  C.P  A 
statements  for  1953  State,  Federal  income 
taxes  show  that  three  “live  wires”  can  start 
JJ^th  net  profit  of  $10,000  and  on  up,  yearly. 
Cost  $20,700,  will  sell  for  $15,525;  easy-terms 
to  right  party.  Must  sell  to  devote  more  time 
our_  farms  and  nationally  known  restaurant 
on  Waverly  Hill.  Great  opportunity  for  enter¬ 
prising  family.  O’Brien  Bros.,  Box  231, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront,  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty. 
R-  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
100  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  blacktop 
road,  W.  Warren,  Fa„  Bradford  Co.,  good 
10-room  house,  bath,  3-story  poultry  barn, 
basement  for  stock  or  storage,  other  buildings, 
all  poultry  equipment,  tractor  and  some  tools, 
$8,800,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
313  ACRE  fertile  farm,  near  Harpursville, 
N.  Y.,  good  7-room  house,  bath,  furnace, 
new  basement  dairy  barn,  28  stanchions, 
drinking  cups,  new  milk  house,  other  build¬ 
ings;  $13,000.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  Ci.y, 
New  York, _ 

VILLAGE  grocery  store,  doing  excellent  busi- 
ness  and  8-room  house,  near  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 

35  ACRES,  good  road,  good  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y., 
location,  eight  rooms,  bath,  garage,  barn; 
$6,000,  terms.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson 
City,  New  York. _ 

S6  ACRE  level  farm,  near  Windsor,  N]  Y~ 
modern  6-room  house,  automatic  oil  heat, 
large  dairy  barn;  $11,000,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

TO  buy  or  sell  any  farm,  country  home, 

land,  business  or  industrial  property,  auc¬ 
tion  or  private  sale.  Our  cooperative  realty 
services  assure  results.  Write  for  free  realty 
and  business  listings.  Potts  Realty,  R.  R.  3, 
Somerville.  N.  J. _ 

OPERATING  retail  feed  and  grain  business. 

Central  New  Jersey  set  up  to  manufacture 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  dairy,  pig,  live  stock 
feeds,  in  prosperous  agricultural  section,  fully- 
equipped  mill  and  real  estate,  highway  lo¬ 
cation.  $25,000,  terms.  Free  real.y  and  business 
listings  on  request.  Potts  Realty,  R.  R.  3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  New  3-room  ranch  home  with 
garage  breeze  way  and  storage;  (i  acre; 
ideal  for  retirement.  Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  herdsman,  qualified  and  desiring 
to  assume  responsibility  for  good  care  of 
top  production  Guernseys.  About  100  overall. 
Good  modern  4-bedroom  separate  house.  State 
age,  family,  experience,  references,  salary 
etc.  Philip  W.  Smith  and  Son,  New  Hope’ 
Bucks  County,  Penna. 


September  18,  1954 


MOTHERS  Helper:  5'/2  day  week,  family  four, 
two  children;  priva.e  room  and  bath;  New 
Y,ork  suourb. .  Starting  salary  $110  month.  Re¬ 
ply  Mrs.  L.  Abernathy,  7  Orchard  Riage  Rd 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  ’ 

COTTAGE  parents  in  year-round  home  for 

emotionally  upset  boys.  Must  be  young, 

willing  to  learn,  and  to  work.  Experience  not 
necessary.  $250  plus  maintenance  to  star... 

Write  fully  to  BOX  4418,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


220  ACRE  stocked  farm,  including  50  acres 

beautiful  river  flats,  Chenango  County,  New 
York,  good  17-room  house,  drive-through  barn, 
50  stanchions,  other  outbuildings,  40  head 
stock,  full  line  farm  equipment.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

71  ACRE  poultry  farm,  Broome  County  New 

York,  good  house  with  bath,  3-story  poul¬ 
try  .house,  good  outbuildings,  $7,500;  terms. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

457  ACRE  fertile  farm,  on  Route  17,  a"t 
Addison,  N.  Y.,  Steuben  County,  good  8- 
room  house,  large  drive-through  barn.  Owner 
will  sell  bare  or  with  73  head  stock  and  all 
equipment.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City 
New  York. 

GOOD  business  location  on  U.  S.  20,  7-room 
house,  bath,  garage,  16  acres,  pond;  $8,500, 
terms.  E.  Mawby,  Route  1,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 

WANTED  to  rent:  4-room  apartment,  in  small 
village  in  New  Hampshire  or  Adirondacks. 
BOX  4430,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  near  Binghamton;  good 

buildings.  Rooert  Beardslee,  Starrucca,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale:  Six  room  furnished  house  with  or 
without  two  extra  io.s;  driled  well  and 
new  hen  house  on  main  highway  near 
Tampa,  Florida.  Blanche  E.  Keliey,  North 
Bangor,  N.  Y. 

60  ACRES:  House,  all  improvements,  barn, 
one-tenth  mile  macadam  road;  $6,000.  180 

acres,  n.ce  house,  improvemen.s,  l‘/2  miles  to 
town,  price  of  the  barn  $7,000.  Reliable  Realty, 
Endicott,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1845. 


20?CnACRE  st°cked  and  equipped  dairy  farm 
150  acres  fertile  valley  tractor  land,  bal- 
ance  stream-spring  watered  pasture,  (good 
trout-bass  fishing)  woods.  Good  30x70-36x66 
cement  *  basement  barn,  silo,  milk  house 
granery,  storage  building,  other  buildings. 
Nice  7-room  dwelling,  bath,  oil  heat,  etc. 
(165  ft.  drilled  well).  On  hard  road,  school 

rhfpc-  “If'  '  “in  Pick-up  at  farm.  Near  small 
ci ties -towns.  Ill  and  aged  owner  offers  farm' 
18  cows,  five  yearling  heifers,  tractor,  all  kinds 
QK?rn  machjnery  and  equipment  includ- 
19  c£ops  f°r  on]y  $20,000.  About  50% 
cash.  Don  t  wait.  See  Jackson  Realty,  201 
York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pa.  Phone  695.  (Free 
lists  other  bargains).  v 

80<ACRF^’  hpuse  and  barn  up-to-date,  stock 
NewdYorkPPed’  quick  sale’  BOX  68-  Freehold, 

DINER  and  equipment  for  $7,500;  located 
intersection  Route  17,  Waverly  N  Y  27 

efer%icarpunrpUhw1,0o0dds,  ^reeli;  [fy 

»  fll  WaVefly  St:'  Waveriy 

WANTED:  Small  dairy  farm,  near  town;  full 
_  particulars.  BOX  4415,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

17P  A<tRES,:  Hill  farm  summer  home.  Large 
Se W  ei,ectl,™  ty  available,  country  road; 
FHw2VaCQSh’  100  acr,eJ>  wooded  campsite,  $950. 
Edward  Savery.  Middlefield.  Mass. 

WWk'EriV/a??1  cheap  within  150  miles  New 
wIs0trkHeCmpysteadnNthYB0nne’  4  Maple  Place’ 
FOR  Sale:  Small  secluded  farm  near  Saratoga 
RuiParrFewNYorkcrrk-  PfiCe  $2’°°0’  BOX  4416’ 

®S?e„,'Vsi,„pUP.oCci,mBS!'  .S£“8l  “SS- 

barn,  garage,  87  acres  in  Catskills.  Fox  1075 

gssr&nS" v,lto  l 

S^uE:«18^  farmlot,  all  crops,  gas  lease' 

sJLSShSSS*"#?  ca!h- 

Av^!!y'OMln,e:NLUYlla  Underwood'  1406  Seneca 


P?VnnTI|F,,„5arrn  ?n,  highway,  stocked  with 
owner  25  year’s;  rltiringf $15 ,000*  castTriquired® 
pgfer,  S elkiS°r NSgV  ^5,Q°°  payable  rent! 


F<?ffP  Sfsn;r£?alltU'l1’  shaded  home  and  cabin 
gej°n  main  highway  near 
Binghamton.  Onn  Sands  Harpursville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  small 
Iarm  near  Shickshinny,  Pa.,  with  imnrove- 
ments.  BOX  4421,  Rural  New  Yorken 


fruits  and  foods 


AY,E£Y  Colden  Wildflower  honey:  5  ibs! 
-*1'85;.  10 „lbs-  *3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  New  York 


PER;?  Grad®  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6Ji 

Jb'  can  -Pure  maple  sugar  $5.5C 

St.aP  Hudson  dFa?Isf  n/  Y.’  Reynolds’  50  Mapl 


N  vw^R  c  y  ’  ,°UJ  famous  choice  clover  Net 
^  Y°rk  s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.7£ 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-60s  $L 
irrfrj  dell,clous  Wildflower  60  lbs.  $7.80'  60 

•  ir  .’.  ?lus  various  grades  for  bakeries  an* 

Apifries31  Berkshire^ iT  Yt0n  °r  Pai1’  Howlan' 


FOR  Sale:  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade 
A,  $6.50  gallon,  prepaid  third  znnp 
Brothers,  South  Wallingford.  Vermont. 

'walnut  meats:  Large,  clean  kpnipic 
Free  from  shells.  Pound  $1.85;  2  pounds  $3  50 

pounds?  «|8*79*  English  walnutSP  same  price 
pound  $1.85,  2  pounds  $3.60;  5  pounds  $8.75 
R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


PECAN  Meats:  Celophane  wrappea.  Fiv< 
T  pouPds  $5\P*k  Three  pounds  $3.5"  Postpaid 
Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia  * 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  _  Priveite  Hospital,  Johnson  City. 
„jna  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


MILTON  Convalescent  Home:  Ideal  home  for 
w|f?d.-  kfcdefate  rates.  Mrs.  Lillian  Milton, 
Wassaic,  N,  Y.  Amema  367-J-l. 

WIDOW  can  accommodate  two  middleaged 
T.-Women,  November-April.  Small  town. 
Margaret  Hallam,  Davenport.  Florida. 


YOUNG  man  must  live  in  country  because 
,  former  nervous  condition.  Wants  board 
with  family  where  he  can  help  on  farm.  Will 
pay  board,  not  too  far  from  New  York  but 
near  town.  BOX  4431.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ELDERLY  people  interested  in  nice  quiet 

BOX14417alRuralVffewn  York^  h°me  C°°king’ 


b?aHD,  room  available,  comfortable  farm 
Lyman  1  Todd. Trkv^N  ™ovements.  Mrs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6  Tpip&  smoking  four  pound 
-  __  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville.  Ky 

QUEEN  Bees:  Italian  or  Caucasian,  $1.25  each 

Stoc^o|fN^JersPeydUCtlVe'  C°nner  ApiarieS 


Hwm  ^ai?ned:QtAPy  du.antity,  delivered  or  wi 
--Will  haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Free 
Messling,  Jutland,  New  Jersey,  near  Clinton 
FOR  Sale.  Farquhar,  45-in.  cider  press  com 
plete;  cheap.  H.  R.  Gansz.  Clyde.  New  York 
FOR  Sa>e:  Early -cut  hay';  250  tons.  We  deliver 
N^wq  York  arly'  Balla  Bros“  R'  D-  2'  Hamilton 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J  W 

4-8282tman’  R'  D‘  4’  Fort  Plain-  N-  Y.  Phone 


FOR.  Sale:  Hydraulic  cider  press,  good  con- 
it d last  lifetime.  Not  able  to  operate 
l1’--.100  cash-  Herbert  Burton  Meridaie,  N.  Y 
ONE  Meyers  deep  well  pump  six  vallnns 
10011ftUtofWrimr1ffne"baH  horsepower  motor  anc 
somf  \l°/n  Pb?ger,  rods  PSed  only  three  sea. 

'I?5-  “lso  large  heavy  duty  rototillei 
with  extra  tines,  built  in,  reverse  gear  anc 

32Clrvnt™r  t  $350.  Sherman  Cohen 

32  Croton  Lake  Road,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


A'^iauf5'''^'LMERS  Allcrop  combine,  witl 
horSff  v,  new>  never  used;  $1,500.  Five  gallor 
barrel  chrun.  Jump  seat  sleigh.  B.  G  Broad 
well,  Morrisonville.  N.  Y.  IO<ia 


NAVAJO  Indian  rugs:  Guaranteed  genuine 
No  two  alike.  All  wool,  reversible  Ham 
woven.  Wear  for  years.  Attractive  on  floor 
wall,  or  daveno;  30x60  inches,  prepaid  $15  50 
Navajo  Rugs,  Whitefish,  Montana  * 

WANTED :  Used  bulk  milk  cooler'  300-40: 
gallons  Rudy  Blesy,  Boston,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Cedar  posts  various  sizes,  lengths 
seasoned.  Poles  20  ft.  to  30  ft  Telephone 
barn  const  ruction.  Six-foot  electric  fence 

NokwoodPeNalY.°nly  5  CentS-  F’  G’  Fletcher 


GYPSY  top  1924  Ford,  one  owner,  stored 

cgIdH&rW9joyateS-  ^ 


revolvers an<po\^er°1Uflas^yy  bu^e 

L0Der;yA^ewnH^hRPbert  Elbs’  R’  F-  D 


F OH  Sale:  Complete  feed  mill"  equipment 

mfxp?dp’  <3C°cn  c,rac™r’  cleaner,  one  to: 
mixei.  F.  S.  Swartz,  Moscow.  Penna. 


FUR  Sale:  Two  No  32  Kt' Robbing'  incubator 
.  ‘‘p ha.ches.  One  No.  26  I  Robbins  incubato 
S  hatcher.  One  30  K.W.  International  Har 
bester  Diesel  generator.  Guaranteed  in  per 
feet  condition.  All  items  priced  right  fo 
immediate  sale.  McDonald  Farms.  Long  Islam 
City,  New  York.  AStoria  8-3680. 
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Only  Ford  gives  you  so  much  Pickup  for  your 
money!  Take  your  choice  of  V-8  or  Six  ultra¬ 
modern,  short-strolce  design  provides  slower  piston 
speeds,  cuts  internal  friction  and  power  waste  for 
gas-saving  economy,  reduces  engine  wear,  pro¬ 
longs  engine  life!  New  Driverized  Cab  gives  you 
Ford  exclusives  like  cool,  free-breathing  woven 
plastic  upholstery,  seat  shock  snubbers  and  non-sag 
springs — and  more  glass  area  than  any  other 
standard  cab!  Ford  gives  you  big  45-cubic  foot 
loadspace  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest  Pickup  boxes  in 
this  field! 

Only  Ford  gives  you  Triple  Economy:  gas¬ 
saving  power  —  driver-saving  ease  —  trip-saving 
capacity.  And,  with  all  its  exclusive  features  and 
work-saving  advantages,  the  Ford  Pickup  is  a 
Low-Priced  Pickup.  Get  the  most  Pickup  for 
your  money!  See  your  Ford  Dealer  today!  Or 
write :  Ford  Division,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dept. 
T-57,  Box  658,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


Ford  F-100  Pickup,  4,800  lbs.  GVW.  The  only  Pickup  that  gives 
you  a  choice  of  two  modern  overhead -valve,  Low-Friction  engines, 
115-h.p.  Six  or  130-h.p.  V-8  .  .  .  plus  five  transmission  options,  including 
Fordomatic  Drive,  and  exclusive  Power  Brakes  at  worth-while  extra  cost. 


Why  drive  a  down  payment  ? 
Trade  now  for  a  new. . . 


F.C$< 


FIOO 

PICKUP 


MORE  TRUCK  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


ALBERT  R,  MANN 
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Harvest  Display 


ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 

OF  DAIRY  COWS 

The  bull  rings ?  both  public  and  private ,  have  developed  into 
surprisingly  big  business  in  assisting  dairy  farmers  to 
improve  type  and  production  at  tow  overhead,  breeding  costs . 

- By  H.  A.  HERMAN - 


multiplying  the  influence  of 
outstanding  sires  several  thou¬ 
sand  times,  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  provides  a  means  of  dairy 
cattle  improvement  compara- 

_  ble  to  the  tremendous  effect  of 

hybrid  seed  corn  on  the  plant  industry.  Any 
breed  stands  to  profit  by  it  to  the  extent  of  its 
application  and  to  the  quality  of  sires  used. 
It  gives  the  small  dairy  farmer  a  chance  to  use 
a  sire  that  is  more  than  just  a  cow  freshener  — 
and  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  usual 
service  charge  ranges  from  five  to  eight 
dbllars  per  cow. 

No  practical  means  of  promulgating  truly 
great  dairy  sires  were  used  prior  to  1935.  Then 
artificial  insemination  —  applied  from  a  field 
standpoint  —  came  into  use.  Little  was  done 
about  its  application  in  America  until  1937 
when  limited  practice  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Missouri  and  other  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  was  begun.  In  1938,  however, 
New  Jersey  and  Missouri  started  local  types  of 
artificial  breeding  associations. 

A  Rapidly  Expanding  Program 

The  artificial  insemination  program  as  a 
means  of  dairy  cattle  improvement  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  rapidly  in  the  past  15  years  that 
it  has  exceeded  the  fondest  dreams  of  the 
pioneer  workers  who  aided  in  its  adaptation 
to  practical  husbandry.  No  program  of  live¬ 
stock  improvement  in  the  history  of  American 
agriculture  has  expanded  so  rapidly  nor  has 
been  so  far  reaching.  In  1939  there  were  only 
seven  local  artificial  breeding  associations; 
7,539  cows  in  646  herds  were  bred  to  33  sires. 
There  are  now  95  semen-producing  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  cows  in¬ 
seminated  will  probably  exceed  five  million, 
or  20  plus  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total,  this 
year.  In  1953,  we  inseminated  550,000  more 
cows  than  we  did  in  1952.  The  total  was  4,845,- 
222,  about  20  per  cent  of  our  milk  cow  popu¬ 
lation. 

Obviously  the  program  can  expand  a  great 
deal,  and  should,  in  order  to  service  many  cows 
still  mated  with  poor  bulls.  Over  80  per  cent 
of  our  milk  cows  are  still  naturally  serviced 
by  bulls  and,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity  given 
progeny  production  and  quality  of  the  bulls 
used  in  artificial  breeding,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  general  quality  of  sires  in  this 
natural  service  has  improved. 

Purebred  breeders  have  been  the  chief  con¬ 
tributors  to  cattle  improvement.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  looking  to  them  for  seed  stock.  The 


Semen  from  outstanding  sires  is  available  from 
private  breeders  as  well  as  from  the  large  bull 
rings.  Pender  Kane  King  Aaggie,  owned  by 
Thomas  Kane,  Addison,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
is  a  promising  young  bull  whose  semen  is  offered 
for  sale  and  used  in  the  home  Holstein  herd,  too. 
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obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  breeder  have  taken  on  added  emphasis,  a 
point  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  owners  of 
registered  dairy  cattle  are  participating  in  the 
artificial  insemination  program  in  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  manner.  Nearly  15  per  cent  of  all  cows 
inseminated  by  organized  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  are  purebreds.  About  one-third  of  all  the 
animals  recorded  by  the  purebred  dairy  cattle 
registry  associations  now  result  from  artificial 
insemination. 

The  owner  of  registered  cattle  can  no  longer 
figure  that  he  has  a  market  for  all  of  his  bull 
calves.  However,  he  can  be  assured  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  desirable  price  for  those  sires  that 
excel  as  proved  sires  or  for  his  young  sires 
that  have  good  transmitting  potentials.  Most 
purebred  owners  admit  we  have  saved  many 
bulls  in  the  past  that  should  have  been  vealed. 
The  purebred  breeder  at  present  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  produce  bulls  that  can  benefit  the 


The  production  and  type  of  such  cows  as  this 
Guernsey,  Mendale  King’s  Golden  Jean,  owned 
by  Meredith  L.  Piper,  Celina,  Ohio,  with  a  recent 
365-day  2X  record  of  21,443  pounds  of  milk  as  a 
junior  three-year-old,  can  be  multiplied  and 
perpetuated  with  artificial  breeding. 

industry  through  artificial  breeding.  Small 
breeders  have  always  contributed  heavily  to 
dairy  cattle  improvement;  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  constructive  breeding 
programs. 

Artificial  Service  Within  Herd 

Good  cows  and  good  bulls  are  where  we  find 
them;  no  one  has  a  corner  on  the  market. 
Bull  registrations  have  fallen  off  for  all  dairy 
breeds,  but  artificial  insemination  is  creating 
new  purebred  owners.  Most  striking  is  the 
fact  that  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  persons  who 
register  cattle  for  the  first  time,  i.  e.  new 
breeders,  get  their  start  by  using  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  Many  large  purebred  herds  use 
the  method  within  the  herd  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  use  of  valuable  sires  kept  on  the 
farm.  It  also  provides  a  means  of  selective 
mating,  often  involving  animals  located  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  apart. 

Artificial  insemination,  genetically  speaking, 
adds  nothing  beyond  the  realm  of  natural  ser¬ 
vice  except  an  almost  unbelievable  increase  in 
progeny.  Such  an  instrument  therefore  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  of  a  sire  exerting  much  more 
than  his  heretofore  possible  influence  on  the 
dairy  cattle  population.  Any  instrument  so 
potent  can  be  a  factor  for  harm  as  well  as 
good.  The  sires  used  must  be  superior  by  all 
reasonable  standards  we  can  apply.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  associations  have  done  an  ad¬ 
mirable  job,  generally  speaking,  in  selecting 


sires.  In  the  10  years  from  1943  to  1953,  the 
proportion  of  proved  sires  in  our  bull  rings 
was  increased  from  23  to  37  per  cent.  The 
average  production  of  artificially  sired  cows 
increased  from  10,155  to  11,176  pounds  of  milk. 

Many  of  the  sires  used  in  artificial  breeding 
are  officially  classified  for  type,  as  well  as 
progeny  tested  for  production.  Most  of  the 
sires  are  Good  Plus  or  better.  The  writer  has 
never  found  a  sire  classified  below  Good  in 
use.  Many  registered  progeny  of  these  sires  are 
also  classified  and  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  with  respect  to  Excellent,  Very 
Good,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  breed  average  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Artificially  sired  progeny  stand  up  well  in 
local,  state  and  national  shows.  The  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  at  Ithaca 
sponsors  an  artificial  show  each  year  that  is  a 
delight  to  any  man  who  likes  good  cattle. 

Frozen  Semen 

During  the  past  two  years  much  interest 
has  developed  in  the  use  of  frozen  semen.  Re¬ 
search  on  this  problem  is  underway  at  some 
25  to  30  breeding  associations  and  a  similar 
number  of  experiment  stations.  Problems  in 
the  evaluation,  processing  and  utilization  of 
frozen  semen  will  no  doubt  be  solved  in  the 
very  near  future  to  the  extent  that  wider  field 
use  of  this  product  may  be  possible.  The  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  and  N.A.A.E. 
have  already  drawn  up  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  frozen  semen. 

The  fact  that  semen  may  be  frozen  for  long 
periods  and  be  suitable  for  later  use  will 
eventually  mean  that  fewer  bulls  will  be  util¬ 
ized.  Those  used  should  be  clearly  superior 
for  both  form  and  function.  There  are  not 
many  bulls  that  we  should  use  indefinitely. 
Progressive  breeding  calls  for  continual  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  sires,  so  created  that  they 
combine  the  characteristics,  as  a  result  of  se¬ 
lection,  that  continue  improvement  in  each 
succeeding  generation.  Obviously  our  sires  of 
the  future  must  be  better  than  we  have  today. 
We  must  therefore  be  ever  conscious  of  the 
genetic  implications  of  keeping  sires  “alive'’ 
beyond  their  normal  breeding  span.  In  selected 
matings  and  in  the  merchandising  of  semen, 
we  will  find  frozen  semen  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  days  ahead. 

It  is  well  known  that  two  factors  control  the 
milk  production  of  a  given  cow:  her  heredity, 
a  factor  which  the  artificial  breeding  program 
(  Continued  on  Page  632 ) 


The  first  calf  in  the  United  States  sired  by  frozen 
semen  was  this  big  Holstein  female  otvned  by 
John  (above)  and  Melford  Hill,  Janesville,  Wis. 
She  was  born  May  29,  1953.  Frozen  semen  will 
probably  play  an  important  role  in  future  live¬ 
stock  breeding  through  artificial  insemination. 
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Peeling  Wood  on  Trees 


By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON 


VER  since  the  first  paper  mill 
bought  the  first  cord  of  pulp- 
wood,  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
bark  has  been  an  ever  present 
problem.  Rarely  has  any  paper 
mill  found  a  use  for  the  bark; 
it  lias  been  thrown  out  as  waste.  It  costs  a  lot 
of  money  to  pay  the  freight  on  it  from  the 
woods  to  the  mill.  Those  who  use  paper  have 
been  paying  for  this  extra  burden  in  high 
prices  for  paper. 

Unpeeled  pulpwood  is  known  as  rough  wood. 
It  has  been  purchased  in  spite  of  a  10  to  25 
per  cent  shrinkage  between  the  woods  and 
mill.  This  is  not  a  wood  loss  but  a  bark  loss. 
The  shrinkage  value  is  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
cord,  plus  the  costs  of  freight  and  of  •remov¬ 
ing  the  bark  when  the  wood  finally  reaches  the 
mill.  The  longer  the  freight  haul  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  the  waste  bark  becomes.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  learn  that  paper  companies  have 
been  for  many  years  seeking  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  bark  in  the  woods  instead  of  at 
the  mills. 

Pulpwood  in  the  Rough 

Purchase  of  rough  pulpwood  persisted  for 
years  because  it  was  difficult  to  buy  peeled 
wood  and  easy  to  get  rough  wood.  Peeled  wood 
could  be  obtained  only  by  cutting  the  trees 
during  the  sap  season  —  in  the  Northeast  about 
May  15  to  July  15  —  when  the  bark  slips  off 
easily,  or  by  resorting  to  a  machine  known  as 
a  rosser.  The  latter  literally  eats  up  the  wood, 
causing  losses  of  25  per  cent  or  more  of  solid 
wood.  Sap-peeled  wood  was  just  what  the  mills 
wanted  because  all  of  the  outer  and  the  inner 
bark  comes  off  with  a  push  of  the  spud. 

But  the  sap  season  is  not  only  short,  it  is 
the  most  difficult  time  in  the  whole  year  for 
men  to  work  in  the  woods.  It  is  fly  time  and, 
in  the  north  woods,  it  means  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies  to  make  life  miser¬ 
able  for  workers.  Men  will  not  peel  wood  if 
they  can  get  any  other  kind  of  work.  Farmers 
find  the  same  reluctance  of  farm  hands  to 
undertake  work  in  the  woods  during  fly  time; 
more  important,  farmers  do  not  have  time  in 
the  Spring  themselves  to  devote  to  work  in 
the  woods.  On  the  farm,  woods  work  should 
come  in  the  Winter.  A  new  method  of  peeling 
wood  makes  this  possible. 

The  New  Chemical  Peeler 

An  almost  magic  chemical  peels  bark  off 
standing  trees  so  that,  when  they  are  felled 
later,  the  peeling  job,  or  at  least  80  to  85  per 
cent  of  it,  is  done.  The  chemical  is  sodium 
arsenite,  and  it  is  applied  to  a  six-inch  girdle 
around  the  tree  at  a  point  two  to  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  While  it  must  be  applied 
during  the  sap  season,  it  nevertheless  requires 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  time  to  work  its 
effect.  The  chemical  kills  the  tree,  of  course, 
as  it  loosens  the  bark.  The  process  requires 
several  months’  time,  varying  a  good  deal  by 
species  of  trees.  Marking  the  trees  for  cutting 
should  be  done  during  the  previous  Summer, 
Fall  or  early  Winter  so  that  nothing  remains 
to  be  done  in  fly  time  except  the  actual 
girdling'  and  application  of  the  chemical.  When 
rainy  weather  prevents  field  work  is  a  good 
time  to  mark  trees. 

The  Armstrong  Forest  Company  of  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  search 
for  a  better  way  to  peel  wood.  Later,  research 
was  conducted  at  the  Northeast  Research 
Center,  Gorham,  N.  H.,  and  more  recently  by 
the  Chemical  Debarking  Research  Project  at 
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the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  The  latter  was  organized  and  financed  by 
a  number  of  paper  companies  and  other  in¬ 
terested  organizations. 

The  Debarking  Procedure 

This  is  the  step-by-step  debarking  procedure. 
During  the  sap  season,  remove  a  complete 
girdle  of  bark,  at  least  six  inches  wide,  from 
the  standing  trees  marked  for  cutting.  Make 
the  girdle  two  to  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
Use  a  light,  single-bit  ax.  Remove  only  the 
bark:  be  very  careful  not  to  cut  into  the  sap- 
wood.  It  is  best  to  loosen  the  bark  by  gentle 
pounding  with  the  heel  of  the  ax,  using  the 
cutting  edge  only  as  a  spud.  Apply  a  solution  of 
sodium  arsenite  —  four  pounds  per  gallon  of 
water  —  to  the  fresh  girdle,  using  a  three-inch 


This  hard  maple  tree  shows  the  result  of  apply¬ 
ing  sodium  arsenite  to  it  at  its  base  during  the 
sap  season  eight  months  earlier.  The  remainder 
of  the  hark  near  the  top  fell  off  later. 

brush.  The  chemical  costs  only  about  five  cents 
per  cord  of  wood  treated. 

Following  treatment,  the  bark  becomes  set 
much  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  any  tree  at 
the  close  of  the  growing  season.  x\sh  does  not 
seem  to  respond  successfully  to  the  treatment. 


Pulpwood  can  now  he 
peeled  —  and  increased 
in  value  —  hy  a  chem¬ 
ical,  sodium  arsenite , 
applied  to  the  trees  be¬ 
fore  they  are  cut . 


In  some  species,  the  bark  begins  to  slip  off  in 
about  three  months;  in  others,  the  process 
takes  a  period  of  about  six  months.  Usually, 
most  species  can  be  peeled  easily  during  the 
Winter  following  treatment;  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  below  freezing,  however,  the  bark 
is  not  easily  removed. 

Sodium  arsenite  is  poisonous  to  animals  and 
humans;  it  must  be  handled  carefully.  Live¬ 
stock  should  be  kept  out  of  the  woods  after 
trees  are  treated.  They  should  be  kept  out  of 
hardwoods  at  all  times  anyway  if  the  owner 
expects  to  have  productive  woods.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  tree;  leaves  and 
buds  die  in  a  few  days  or  a  week  and  become 
unattractive  even  to  birds.  No  injury  to  wild¬ 
life  has  been  reliably  reported.  Workmen 
should  wash  their  hands  thoroughly  after 
handling  the  chemical.  If  by  accident  it  is 
taken  internally,  use  an  emetic  of  mustard  or 
any  other  method  to  cause  vomiting.  Then 
swallow  olive  oil  or  white  of  egg  and  call  a 
doctor  at  once. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  farmers  in 
being  able  to  produce  peeled  wood  in  the 
winter  months.  It  is  much  less  difficult  to  fell 
and  swamp  treated  trees  than  green  ones. 
Treated  trees  contain  seasoned  wood  and  are 
cheaper  to  handle  and  to  transport.  Limbs  be¬ 
come  brittle  and  break  easily;  this  causes 
fewer  hangups.  By  the  same  token,  there  is 
more  danger  from  falling  limbs;  as  a  result, 
woods’  workers  need  to  exercise  more  than 
usual  care. 

The  buyer  will  pay  a  premium  price  for 
wood  prepared  in  this  way.  Consult  with  the 
buyer  and  get  his  price  on  peeled  and  unpeeled 
wood  before  starting  the  operation.  Readers 
and  farmers  interested  in  this  development  are 
advised  to  write  to  the  Chemical  Debarking 
Project  at  Syracuse  for  further  details  and 
latest  developments.  The  chemical  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  manufacturer  of  such  products 
or  on  order  from  your  local  seed  and  farm 
supply  store.  It  has  been  tested  on  both  coni¬ 
fers  and  hardwoods.  Oak,  aspen,  cherry,  elm, 
beech,  maple,  birch,  spruce,  balsam,  hemlock 
and  pine  can  be  peeled  with  it. 


Wood  can  he  peeled  on  the  stump  hy  girdling  the  tree  in  the  Spring  and  applying  sodium  arsenite 
to  the  excised  area,  which  should  be  at  least  six  inches  wide.  The  oak  tree  above  is  being  painted 
with  the  chemical  in  the  woodland  of  the  Gladfelter  Paper  Co..  Spring  Grove,  York  County,  Penna. 
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The  Garden  in  the  Fall 


Present  prices  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  justify  storage  for  winter  use 
of  any  crops  that  will  keep  in  good 
condition.  Two  kinds  of  storage  are 
needed:  cool  and  moist,  and  warm 
and  dry. 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  require 
cool,,  moderately  moist  conditions 
and  also  some  provision  for  venti¬ 
lation.  An  insulated  room  in  the 
corner  of  the  basement  can  be  made 
into  a  good  storage  room.  The  ceil¬ 
ing  should  be  covered  and  insulated, 
with  provision  for  air  circulation  on 
top  of  it  to  keep  the  first  floor  above 
it  warm.  Storage  rooms  of  this  type 
can  be  kept  below  60  degrees  F.  for 
most  of  the  Winter  without  freezing. 
Apples  and  potatoes  should  keep  rea¬ 
sonably  well  until  midwinter  or  later, 
depending  upon  the  temperature.  If 
the  temperature  can  be  held  below 
40  degrees,  pears  and  some  varieties 
of  grapes  can  be  kept  for  several 
months. 

Small  lots  of  cabbage  and  celery 
will  keep  if  pulled  with  their  roots 
and  if  the  roots  are  covered  with 
moist  soil  or  sand.  Carrots,  turnips, 
beets  and  other  roots  must  be  kept 
moist;  small  lots  can  be  mixed  with 
moist  sand  or  sawdust. 

Fully  grown  tomatoes  that  are 
turning  white  will  ripen  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  warm  room.  They  keep  best  in 
baskets  or  crates  and  should  be 
sprinkled  lightly  with  water  every 
three  or  four  days  and  sorted  to  re¬ 
move  any  fruits  that  are  coloring  or 
rotting.  Tomatoes  color  best  in  a 
warm  sunny  place. 

Vegetables  that  are  improved  by 
freezing,  such  as  parsnips  and  leeks, 
should  be  dug  shortly  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  placed  in  thin 
layers  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
covered  with  hay  or  leaves.  Carrots, 
beets  and  turnips  can  be  handled  in 
the  same  way.  Here  they  are  avail¬ 
able  at  any  time  during  the  Winter. 

Squash,  pumpkins  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  keep  best  in  a  dry,  moderately 


warm  place.  When  first  harvested, 
put  them  in  a  warm  room  or  heated 
basement  above  70  degrees  for 
several  weeks  to  heal  any  cuts  or 
bruises.  Afterwards,  move  them  to  a 
cooler  place  between  60  and  70  de¬ 
grees.  Handled  in  this  manner,  they 
should  keep  all  Winter. 

Shortly  before  the  ground  freezes, 
the  part  of  the  garden  to  be  used  for 
early  planting  can  be  turned  over. 
Leave  the  soil  rough.  This  will  kill 
many  cut  worms  and  other  insects 
that  overwinter  in  the  soil.  Ground 
limestone  should  be  spread  where 
needed;  part  can  be  put  on  before 
turning  and  part  afterwards.  This 
area  can  be  raked  smooth  in  the 
early  Spring  and  be  quickly  ready 
for  planting. 

Strawberries  should  be  mulched 
with  hay  or  straw  just  before  or 
after  the  ground  freezes.  Leaves  can 
be  used  between  the  rows  but  are  not 
good  to  cover  the  plants  as  they 
tend  to  mat  and  smother  the  plants. 
Covering  the  strawberry  plants  too 
soon  shades  them  and  prevents  good 
fruit  bud  formation.  A  mulch  is 
highly  desirable  to  prevent  heaving 
from  frost  action,  and  also  to  keep 
the  berries  clean.  It  will  likewise 
help  to  keep  down  weeds  until  after 
fruiting  and  add  organic  matter  to 
the  soil. 

All  the  small  fruits  such  as  blue¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries  and  grapes 
grow  well  when  continuously 
mulched.  Asparagus  and  rhubarb  also 
thrive  under  a  mulch.  It  is  best  to 
use  leaves  on  these  plants.  A  layer 
of  several  inches  of  leaves  prevents 
nearly  all  weed  growth;  the  aspara¬ 
gus  and  rhubarb  can  force  their 
shoots  up  through  it.  Sprouting  may 
be  delayed  a  few  days  but,  if  early 
cutting  is  desired,  rake  the  mulch 
away  from  the  rows  until  the  end 
of  the  cutting  season. 

D.  F.  Jones 


Hurricanes  Hit  the  Northeast 


The  Northeast  suffered  damage 
from  the  two  hurricanes  that  swept 
up  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  August  31  and 
September  11.  Damage  from  the  first, 
Carol,  was  estimated  at  over  $100 
million;  the  second,  Edna,  caused  the 
greater  part  of  its  damage  in  Maine 
and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Canada,  less  in  other  Northeast 
areas. 

Carol  on  August  31 

Apple  losses  through  drops  from 
trees  are  estimated  at  $3  million. 
Two  million  bushels  of  McIntosh,  300 
thousand  of  Delicious,  Baldwin  and 
Cortland  were  blown  off  the  trees  in 
New  England.  The  N.  Y.  &  N.  E. 
Apple  Institute  estimated  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  Macs  were  down  in 
New  England  and  50  per  cent  of 
Delicious.  In  eastern  Connecticut,  the 
percentage  of  drops  was  about  75  per 
cent,  but  most  of  these  apples  were 
marketable  under  the  “Hurricane 
Special  Grade,”  set  up  by  Federal, 
State  and  private  marketing  agencies, 
because  of  near-ripeness.  In  more 
northern  sections,  many  of  the  drops 
were  unmarketable  because  they  had 
not  attained  suitable  size  and  color. 
Most  of  these  apples  found  their  way 
to  the  cider  mills.  Vermont  had  a  10 
per  cent  fall  of  apples  during  Carol, 
and  greater  damage  from  the  wind- 
driven  hail  that  accompanied  the 
storm.  York  County,  Maine,  reported 
a  90  per  cent  loss  of  its  apple  crop. 
The  big  wind  also  uprooted  trees, 
broke  branches  and  took  off  leaves 
prematurely.  The  loss  from  physical 
damage  to  the  trees  will  not  be  fully 
known  until  next  year’s  and  possibly 
later  years’  growing  seasons.  The 
apples  are  being  sold  at  bargain 
prices  under  the  special  program  set 


up  by  all  the  marketing  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  marketing  co-ops.  and  the 
chain  stores  and  grocery  associations. 
The  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  Apple  Institute  it¬ 
self  signed  up  45  radio  stations  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  hurricane 
grade,  which  is  the  same  as  for  U.  S. 
No.  One,  except  that  bruises  of  cer¬ 
tain  limited  size,  character  and  num¬ 
ber  are  allowed. 

Edna  on  September  11 

Hurricane  Edna  brought  eight 
inches  of  rainfall  to  Maine,  an  80- 
mile-an-hour  wind  and  great  loss  to 
its  crops.  Late  sweet  corn  was  grave¬ 
ly  damaged,  and  grain  and  silage 
corn  was  twisted  and  turned  in  the 
fields.  It  was  the  greatest  rainfall  in 
Maine  in  58  years,  with  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  $7  million.  Two-thirds  of 
Nova  Scotia’s  $4  million  apple  crop 
was  destroyed.  In  New  York’s  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  900,000  bushels  of 
apples  were  cut  by  hailstones  on 
September  7  driven  by  65-mile-an- 
hour  winds  in  advance  of  Edna.  The 
apples  from  the  Valley  are  going 
into  commerce  under  the  special 
hurricane  grade,  which  will  be  on 
the  market  until  November  1. 

Damage  to  other  types  of  farming 
was  not  as  severe  as  to  the  fruit 
business,  except  in  localized  areas. 
The  vegetable  men  suffered  and  some 
poultrymen  lost  their  buildings.  But 
the  big  damage  was  to  apples.  De¬ 
spite  this  damage,  all  growers  and 
business  and  government  people 
connected  with  the  fruit  business 
were  all  cooperating  in  making  the 
best  of  it.  As  a  seasoned  New 
Englander  said  of  his  area,  the  same 
as  he  said  of  a  big  oak  tree  still 
straight  and  strong  after  the  storm, 
“There  she  stands.”  j.  n.  e. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  From  Old  Flock  to  New 

Flock 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

®  Trace  Minerals  for  Livestock 
A  Research  Report 

®  At  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition 
By  R.  W.  Duck 

®  A  Clean  Milking  Unit 
By  Gerald  Chapin 

•  The  Booming  Pony  Business 
By  Esther  T.  Latting 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 
By  Harry  L.  Smith 

@  How  to  Build  a  Deep  Litter 
By  D.  R.  Marble 

e>  Selling  Eggs  and  Poultry 
By  Charles  L.  Stratton 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N  J. 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME? 

Farmers  or  retired  farmers.  Sell  a  complete  line 
of  Field  Seeds.  Age  immaterial,  but  you  must 
have  initiative,  like  to  meet  people.  A  knowledge 
of  dairy  farming  is  helpful.  Car  needed.  Farming 
experience  an  asset  on  this  job,  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  present  and  former  Gardner 
customers— folks  who  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  extra  value  represented  by  the  time- 
tested  Growmore  line  of  Field  Seeds.  Many 
territories  open.  Write  today  giving  past  work 
experience  and  references, 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC., 

41  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  GROWERS’  GUIDE 

TELLS  you  profit  secrets  of  growing  Christmas  Trees 
on  idle  land.  Write  for  free  copy  today,  including 
our  complete  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC,  INDIANA,  PA. 


25  EVERGREENS  $5 

Healthy,  selected  trees,  6"  to  16''  tall,  three  to  five 
years  old.  Five  each  of  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  and  Douglas  Fir. 
Shipped  Postpaid  September  to  November.  Free  fall 
planting  list.  MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC,  INDIANA,  PA. 


WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FULL  COLOR,  FAIL 
CATALOG.  Our  APPLES,  PEARS 
CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES  are  strong 
northern  grown  stock  GUARANTEED  to 
grow  and  bear  early.  We  issue  a  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  certificate  guar¬ 
anteeing  our  cherries  to  be  virus-free. 

See  our  Special  Offers  and  prices  before 
ordering  stock  for  Fall  planting.  Supplies 
of  fruit  trees  are  limited  this  season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ORDER  EARLY.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 


Established  1880 

KELLY 

37  Maple  Street,  Dansville*  NL  Y. 


BROTHERS, 

NURSERIES,  INC , 


urpee  GIANT 

Sweet  f ias 


SPECIAL— for  the  biggesi. 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Leas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
sendforthis  Special  Olln, 
with  planting  unection- 

§1.50  Value  for  25c — Six  fines; 

colors— Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink- 
all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpr1-4  by  re¬ 
turn  malt  for  only  25c. 
Send  25c  at  Our  Risk  Toda>: 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
362  Burpee  Building 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Steele's  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide  rang©  of  the 
richest  vivid  colors.  Plants  guaran¬ 
teed.  40  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializing. 

Send  now  for  FREE  price  list. 

HILL  TOP  GARDENS,  Box  S,  Purcellville.  Va. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  grape  vines, 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens  Over 
80  Years,  through  four  gener¬ 
ations,  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  Our  FREE  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line,  including 
dwarf  trees.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RI0I4,  Princess  Anne. Md. 


Evergreen  Lining-Oui  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks. 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  R NY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


5  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  $3  50 

Excellent  6-year  transplants,  8"  to  14"  tall  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue  color;  sturdy,  compact,  hand¬ 
some  specimens  or  hedge.  Shipped  Postpaid 

September  to  November.  Free  fail  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS.  INC., 

BOX  20-JC,  INDIANA  PA. 


TREES  Toe 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  Nut  trees.  Strawberries,  Blue¬ 
berries,  etc.  Grapes  10c.  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees.  Roses  25c  up  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold  lower. 
Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 
BOX  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting:  25  standard  and  everbearing  varieties 
including  the  new  “Blaze”  also  New  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  Raspberry  and  Amber  Yellow  Raspberry. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BBADFORD.  MASS. 


6  RHODODENDRON  $4 

Nursery-grown,  hybrid  transplants,  grown  from  red- 
flowering  plants.  4"  to  6"  tall.  Shipped  Postpaid 
September  to  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC,  :-:  INDIANA.  PA. 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS - 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
368  EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2.  PA. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


Wrawhorn;  Plants  BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  Free 
OlldWUBIty  ridlllb  basil  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Be' 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Plant  late  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  Pick  crop  next  June.  Information  and  Prices. 
EU-REKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY-  N.  Y. 


Fall  Planting:  Blueberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Iris  &  Tulip 
Bulbs.  Free  Cat.  Commonfields  Nurseries,  Ipswich. Mass. 


-  WANTED  - 

80  Pine  Trees  6-7  ft.  80  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Cana¬ 
densis)  5-6  ft.  85  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Canandensis) 
4-5  ft.  All  bailed  and  bagged.  Delivery  after  Oct. 
15th.  All  plants  furnished  to  be  hardy  specimens 
in  good  condition.  Write  — 

BOX  222,  HILLSDALE.  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Countryman ’s  Journal 


On  a  crisp,  sunny  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  in  late  September  or  early  Oc¬ 
tober,  Father  was  likely  to  say:  “Son, 
better  pull  and  stack  the  beans  to¬ 
day.”  A  12-year-older  knew  well  what 
that  meant  in  those  long  ago  days 
when  some  of  us  think  life  was  more 
flavorful  and  less  hurried. 

Father  was  proud  of  his  strain  of 
red  kidneys,  the  family’s  favorite 
baking  bean.  “Light  soil  for  good 
flavored  beans”  was  one  of  the 
axioms  of  the  New  Hampshire 
countryside,  and  Father’s  system  for 
planting  on  light  soil  was  gradually 
copied  by  others  when  they  saw  the 
results.  He  believed  in  plowing  a 
manured  patch  in  the  morning,  har¬ 
rowing  immediately,  furrowing  out, 
and  then  planting  —  all  on  the  same 
day. 

Father,  like  his  son,  delighted  in 
experimenting  and  we  tried  many 
techniques.  We  tried  decayed  hen 
manure,  old  cow  manure  and  burned- 
out  horse  manure  in  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  furrows,  with  soil  pulled 
over  the  manure  before  the  seed 
was  planted.  We  tried  various  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and.  if  memory 
serves,  we  finally  decided  that  a 
heavy  application  of  old  cow  manure 
on  the  whole  patch,  plus  hen  pen 
litter  and  phosphate  in  the  furrow, 
gave  the  biggest  yield  and  best 
flavored  beans. 

Stacking  beans  was  not  too  bad  a 
job.  The  stacking  poles  were  gray 
birch,  about  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  with  six-  and  eight-inch 
stubs  of  the  branches  left  on;  the 
stubs  helped  hold  the  stack  together. 
Two  or  three  short  pieces  of  old 
boards  or  some  shingles  were  placed 
on  the  ground  around  the  poles.  It 
was  easy  work  to  pull  the  frost- 
brittle  vines  with  their  dried  long 
pods;  the  little  dry  soil  that  clung 
to  the  roots  was  easily  knocked  off. 
A  handful  of  beans  was  shoved 
among  the  stubs,  roots  against  the 
pole,  and  the  root  ends  were  kept 
higher  than  the  leaf  ends  so  that,  in 
event  of  rain,  the  water  would  drain 
down  and  run  off.  After  the  stacks 
stood  for  a  spell,  they  were  hauled 
into  the  barn  and  stored  under  the 
west  scaffold  to  wait  for  flailing  later 
in  the  Fall. 

Oldtime  names  of  beans  and  strains 
within  varieties  make  good  reading: 
China  Red  Eye,  Magpie,  Pink  Eye, 
Bonnemain,  Pottawottamie,  Crimson 
Beauty,  Ground  Bird,  Hidatsa  Red, 
Portland  Fancy,  Wisconsin  Free,  Mo¬ 
lasses  Face,  Red  Valentine,  Red 
Turkey,  Robin’s  Egg,  Coach  Dog  and 
Magazan. 

Solid  citizens  have  definite  ideas 
about  the  best  bean  for  baking  and, 
as  I  have  done  some  experimenting 
over  recent  months,  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  that,  by  and  large,  men  like 
their  beans  a  whiffle  sweeter  than 
the  ladies  do.  Here  at  Sunny  Acres 
we  enjoy  our  Saturday  evening  par¬ 
ties  with  baked  beans,  and  our 
friends  have  cooperated  in  my  bean 
baking  experiments.  We  have  tried 
red  kidneys,  New  York  pea  beans, 
California  peas,  Great  Northern  pea 
from  Michigan,  Maine  State  yellow 
eyes,  New  York  jumbo  marrows  and 
Jacob’s  cattle. 

All  these  varieties  have  their 
staunch  and  loyal  followers.  To  date, 
of  the  varieties  tried,  my  first  choice 
is  the  Michigan  pea  bean,  a  white 
bean  that  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  California  pea  bean.  For  years  I 
was  a  red  kidney  man;  I  enjoy  other 
varieties,  especially  the  New  York 
jumbo  marrows.  This  Winter  I  want 
to  work  on  a  bean  soup  to  evolve  one 
that  is  thick,  tangy  and  satisfying 
with  just  a  dite  of  maple  flavor  in  it. 

This  is  the  Sunny  Acres  recipe  for 
baked  beans  and,  before  you  rise  in 
horror  at  the  thought  of  baked  beans 
without  salt  pork,  all  I  ask  is  that 
you  try  the  recipe  once.  This  is  still 
a  democracy,  and  you  can  follow  your 
idiosyncratic  inclinations  if  they  do 
not  trespass  on  the  prerogatives  of 


your  peers.  Many  who  have  come  to 
scoff  have  remained  to  praise,  and  at 
our  Saturday  parties  I  notice  every¬ 
one  takes  seconds. 

For  one  pound  of  beans  use:  two- 
thirds  cup  of  white  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  ginger,  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard,  one  and  a  fourth  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  four  tablespoons  molasses, 
two  tablespoons  tomato  catsup,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  thyme,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  parsley  flakes,  and  one- 
eighth  pound  of  butter. 

Soak  the  beans  overnight;  discard 
water.  Boil  the  beans  until  the  skins 
are  well  loosened.  Add  a  half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  as  the  beans  come  to  a 
boil.  Discard  this  water  and  place 
beans  in  pot.  Mix  all  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  in'  a  pint  or  so  of  warm 
water  and  pour  mixture  over  the 
beans.  Have  water  enough  just  to 
cover  beans.  Bake  at  275  degrees  F. 


for  about  nine  hours,  adding  a  little  during  the  annual  migration.  -  e 
water  from  time  to  time.  infected  geese  had  trouble  breathing. 

And  for  Saturday  night  supper,  and  they  threw  back  their  heads  and 
serve  the  juicy  beans  on  a  slice  of  gasped  for  breath,  the  symptoms  re- 
buttered  white  bread.  Over  the  sembled  those  of  laryngotracheitis. 
whole,  sprinkle  a  smidgen  of  white 
sugar.  If  there  is  anything  better  for 
Saturday  suppers,  I  have  yet  to  hear 
it.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

Wild  Birds  Carry 
Parasites 

The  transmission  of  parasites  to 
domestic  poultry  by  birds  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  possibility.  A  recent  report  on 
this  matter  by  the  American  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Association  describes 
losses  in  a  domestic  flock  of  geese 
from  gapeworms,  a  European  para¬ 
site  not  previously  reported  in  do¬ 
mestic  geese  on  this  continent.  The 
parasites  had  been  earlier  found 
here  only  in  wild  geese.  The  infec¬ 
tion  apparently  was  introduced  into 
the  domestic  flock  by  wild  geese 
which  associated  with  the  farm  flock 
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.  .  and  what  does  my  opponent 
promise  you  that  I  have  not  promised 
you  for  years?” 


When  your  telephone  is  installed 
your  service  has  just  begun! 


When  your  telephone  is  installed,  there 
is  an  unforgettable  thrill  in  knowing 
that  you’re  connected  with  the  world. 

But  once  your  telephone  is  in,  you  can 
forget  it.  For  it’s  different  from  most 
things  you  have  in  your  home.  You 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  tele¬ 
phone’s  service  or  maintenance.  With 
the  installation  of  your  telephone,  its 
service  has  just  begun. 


There’s  an  army  of  telephone  men 
and  women  behind  your  instrument  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  you  service  every  minute 
of  every  day.  They  put  through  your 
calls.  They  search  out  trouble  before  it 
troubles  you.  And  they  are  continually 
seeking  and  finding  ways  of  making 
service  better. 

Their  one  aim  is  to  continue  expand¬ 
ing  and  improving  rural  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


October  2,  1954 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  DEKALB  CHIX? 


^  DEKALB-the  NEW  and 

T  DIFFERENT  CHIX,  have 

vpi??  J  produced  outstanding 

results  for  thousands  of 
S  poultry  raisers.  Let  them 

help  increase  your  poul- 
try  profits, 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  &  DeK.alb  Chix 


;S'«2‘K 


Farmers  Have 


over  the  past  15  Years* 


*A11  yields  were  made  on  Selected  5-A'cre  Contest  plots  by  Contes¬ 
tants  in  National  Selected  5- Acre  DEKALB  Corn  Growing  Contests 


SNOW  TIRES 

Brand  New.  .  .  .First  Line 
Latest  Design.  .  .  .First  Quality 


Firestone  Town  and  Country  or 
Goodyear  Suburbanite 

Black  White 

600-16  4  ply.. . 1/.55 

650-16  “  . 20.65 

670-15  “  . 19.26  23.60 

710-15  “  . 21.37  26.16 

760-15  “  . 23.37  28  64 

800-15  "  . 25.65  31.43 

820-15  "  . 26.78  32.78 

THESE  ARE  THE  LATEST  QUIET  RUN 
NING  TIRES  MADE.  FREE  DELIVERS 
TAX  INCLUDED. 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


smm*} 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

freight  prepaid 


fgfr 


LIME- SEED- FERTILIZER 

IBROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  ogi 
totor.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  It.  Iron-clod  guarantee 
16,000  working  in  28  states 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  X.  NEW  JERSEY 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  f,c0  v„S.c 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  Vs"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
unit,  eye  shielu,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
50c  postage.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
soldering,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com¬ 
plete  with  carbons,  brass  rods.  flux. 

$2  deposit  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

ESSAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  93.  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 


Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condit  on,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.90  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Plan  Now  for  Next  Year’s 
Flowers  and  Shrubs 


The  success  of  next  year’s  flower 
garden  depends  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  realized  on  what  is  done  in 
the  Fall.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  seasons  in  the  gardener’s 
year,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

Take  shrubs,  for  instance.  Many 
that  bloom  early  in  the  Spring 
should  be  transplanted  this  Fall; 
lilacs  especially  prefer  fall  planting. 
Always  keep  in  mind  that  plant  lime 
or  rock  phosphate  mixed  well  into 
the  soil  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  new¬ 
ly  planted  lilacs.  If  you  are  contem¬ 
plating  a  lilac  hedge,  here  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion:  interplant  the  old-fashioned 
common  kind  with  French  hybrids. 

In  transplanting  shrubs,  trim  out 
old  canes  and  crossing  twigs  that 
tangle  up  the  growth.  In  general,  re¬ 
shape  the  shrub  to  make  it  fit  its  new 
location.  When  setting  out  shrubs, 
mix  two  generous  handfuls  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  with  the  soil.  Put  in 
only  a  three-inch  layer  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  at  one  time  and  firm  it  well 
around  the  roots  before  adding  more. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  only 
those  shrubs  which  shed  their  leaves 
a  month  to  six  weeks  before  Winter 
sets  in  should  be  transplanted  in  the 
Fall.  Those  which  hold  their  foliage 
well  into  the  Winter,  such  as  the 
honeysuckles,  should  not  be  moved 
until  Spring. 

September  starts  the  bulb  planting 
season.  It  is  very  important  that  all 
varieties  of  narcissus  go  into  the 
ground  during  this  month.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  bulb  beds,  keep  in  mind 
that  practicaly  all  bulbs  like  liberal 
amounts  of  potash  and  phosphorus; 
a  plant  food  such  as  5-10-10  is  a  good 
source  for  both.  Spade  the  ground 
loosely  and  work  the  plant  food  in. 
Wood  ashes,  too,  are  an  excellent 
source  of  potash,  especially  hard¬ 
wood  ashes.  Store  ashes  in  a  dry 
place  until  ready  to  use.  Don’t  bury 
fresh  leaves  in  the  soil,  for  they  do 
not  get  enough  oxygen  to  rot;  in¬ 
stead  they  ferment,  which  is  bad  for 
bulbs  and  bad  for  the  soil. 

Did  your  tulips  blight  last  Spring? 
If  they  had  small  scorched  spots  on 
the  petals  and  larger  ones  on  the 
leaves,  that  was  botrytis  blight,  a 
fungus  disease  that  lives  over  in  the 
soil  and  cantbe  carried  by  the  bulb. 
If  possible,  plant  such  tulip  bulbs 


in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  this 
Fall,  in  soil  where  tulips  have  not 
been  planted  for  five  years.  Clean  all 
the  husks  off  the  bulbs  and  check 
for  scars  and  unsound  ai’eas.  Discard 
any  that  look  questionable.  Tulips, 
incidentally,  can  be  planted  as  late 
as  the  ground  remains  open. 

Remember  that  narcissus  grows  as 
well  in  the  shade  as  in  the  sun;  and 
masses  of  yellow  sorts  are  lively 
amid  ground  covers  of  pachysandm 
and  myrtle  which  conceal  the  unat¬ 
tractive  ripening  foliage  of  the  bulbs. 
Or  you  might  scatter  yellow  crocus 
bulbs  through  a  carpet  of  myrtle 
since  the  crocuses  rise  above  the 
early  foliage  of  the  latter. 

Though  blue  is  a  rare  color  in  the 
autumn  garden,  there  is  at  least  one 
such  plant  at  its  best  in  September 
and  October  —  plumbago  (P.  Lar- 
pentae).  Its  lovely  -clusters  of  deep 
blue  flowers  are  produced  abun¬ 
dantly  until  a  killing  frost  cuts  it 
down.  Plumbago  is  a  low  growing 
perennial,  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden  or  front  of  the  border.  Give 
it  full  sun  and  a  deep  rich  soil:  pi  nt 
in  the  Spring. 

When  frost  blackens  dahlia  leaves, 
lift  the  clump  as  soon  as  possible,  cut 
stalks  off  close  and  pack  the  tubers, 
stems  down,  immediately  in  fine 
peatmoss.  Use  a  wooden  box  and 
store  in  a  cool  place.  Such  procedure 
keeps  the  tubers  plump,  and  they 
start  strong  shoots  ready  for  dividing 
and  planting  early. 

From  early  September  until  the 
ground  freezes  is  the  time  to  plant 
peonies  or  divide  old  plants.  How¬ 
ever,  September  or  early  October 
gives  best  results  as  this  allows  new 
rootlets  to  develop  in  the  Fall.  In 
planting  peonies,  mix  a  complete 
plant  food  with  the  soil  packed 
about  the  roots,  so  the  plant  will 
have  available  nourishment  imme¬ 
diately.  Peonies  are  greedy  feeders 
and  welcome  also  a  surface  applica¬ 
tion  of  bone  meal. 

I  have  always  remembered  what 
an  old  English  gardener,  who  grew 
magnificent  peonies,  once  told  me. 
Said  he:  “Give  them  bone  meal  in 
the  Fall  and  wood  ashes  in  the 
Spring.”  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Sheridan,  N.  Y.#  Town¬ 
ship  Honored 

Sheridan  township  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Chautauqua  County,  N. 
Y.,  received  a  signal  honor  on  the 
observance  of  its  sesquicentennial 
celebration  this  Summer.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  which  had  flown  above  the 
White  House  was  given  to  the  town¬ 
ship  by  its  own  distinguished  citizen, 
Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Sheridan,  with  a  population  of 
2,037  according  to  the  last  census, 
was  first  settled  in  1804  by  Francis 
Webber.  A  marker  near  the  road¬ 
side  on  Route  20  indicates  the-  site 
of  original  settlement.  The  first 
annual  town  meeting  was  held  on 
May  8,  1827.  Sheridan  Center  hamlet 
had  the  first  school  in  the  county 
and  also  had,  in  1808,  the  first 
Methodist  church  service  in  the 
county.  (The  Methodist  circuit  rider 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  cele¬ 
bration’s  well-planned  parade  this 
past  Summer.)  Seven  of  Sheridan’s 
citizens  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  One  of  these,  Otis  Ensign,  was 
with  "Washington's  army  in  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware  and  at  Valley 
Forge. 

Besides  its  many  general  farms, 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  Sheridan 
township  has  an  extensive  acreage  of 
fine  vineyards.  Tomatoes  also  are 
grown  in  large  quantities  for  pro¬ 
cessing  plants,  two  being  located  in 
the  township  limits. 


For  the  well  attended  sesquicen¬ 
tennial,  the  Grange  Hall  was  stocked 
with  many  exhibits  attesting  to 
Sheridan’s  industry  and  progress 
through  the  years.  In  coming  years, 
the  township  will  be  able,  and 
proud,  to  display  an  American  flag 
that  has  flown  above  the  White 
House  in  Washington  above  its  own 
churches,  homes,  stores  and  farms. 
The  sesquicentennial  gift  will  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  town  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  C.  M.  Bailey 

Time  to  Cut  Asparagus 
Tops 

When  should  the  tops  of  asparagus 
plants  be  cut?  When  should  the 
plants  be  mulched?  y.  s. 

Asparagus  tops  should  not  be  cut 
until  after  they  have  been  killed  by 
frost  in  the  Fall  and  turned  yellow. 
Mulching  materials  can  be  applied  to 
the  asparagus  bed  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  most  convenient  time  is 
during  the  dormant  season  after  the 
tops  are  cut  off.  The  tops  can  be 
added  to  this  mulching;  since  they 
contain  many  seed  pods,  however,  it 
is  usually  better  to  use  them  some¬ 
where  else. 

Asparagus  needs  a  good  general 
fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-10  formula. 
This  is  usually  applied  broadcast  at 
the  end  of  the  cutting  season.  It  can 
be  applied  on  top  of  the  mulch  and 
it  will  work  its  way  into  the  soil. 

THE  RURAL  NEAV-YORKER 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 

8Y  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Cracks  in  Mortar  Joints 

Y*re  have  had  considerable  trouble 
w-ith  chipping  and  small  cracks  in 
the  joints  of  our  concrete-block 
house,  and  we  shall  be  very  grateful 
if  you  can  tell  us  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  house  is  a  one-floor,  basement- 
iess  structure  built  of  celocrete 
blocks  two  years  ago.  The  builder 
had  the  blocks  on  hand  from  the 
previous  Fall  and  we  presume  them 
to  have  been  well  seasoned.  At  the 
time  of  construction  the  builder  put 
one  coat  of  Medusa  on  the  masonry 
for  waterproofing.  Like  most  of  our 
neighbors  in  the  community  whose 
houses  are  of  the  same  construction, 
we  painted  our  house  the  following 
year  with  an  oil-base  paint.  The  paint 
has  stayed  on  very  well. 

With  the  thought  that  the  chipping 
and  cracks  in  the  mortar  might  be 
from  moisture  soaking  up  through 
the  block  from  the  ground,  I  dug 
down  to  the  footing  along  our  south 
wall,  which  was  the  worst,  and 
coated  the  blocks  below  grade  with 
two  coats  of  asphalt  waterproofing 
made  for  this  purpose.  Further  chip¬ 
ping  and  cracking  this  past  Winter 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  not 
the  answer.  e.  l.  b. 

Your  problem  of  chipping  and 
cracking  in  the  mortar  joints  may 
be  due  to  several  reasons:  insufficient 
cement  and/or  lime;  poor  grade 
sand;  too  fine  sand;  the  blocks  were 
too  dry  at  the  time  they  were  laid; 
the  mortar  had  frost  in  it  before  set¬ 
ting,  If  the  sand  particles  are  not 
completely  covered  by  the  cement¬ 
ing  ingredients  —  Portland  cement 
and  lime,  the  mortar  will  be  weak 
and  porous.  A  poor  grade  sand 
would  contain  organic  matter  or  con¬ 
tain  too  much  fine  particles.  If  the 
blocks  are  too  dry  when  laid,  they 
draw  excessive  moisture  out  of  the 
mortar  and  weaken  the  bond. 

The  solution  is  to  chip  out  the  de¬ 
fective  mortar  about  a  quarter  inch 
deep  and  repoint  the  joints.  Before 
applying  the  new  mortar,-  the  joints 
should  be  scrubbed  with  a  stiff  brush 
to  remove  any  loose  particles  and 
then  moistened. 


Oxalic  Acid  for  Rust  Stains 

I  have  a  varnishing  problem 
which  perhaps  you  can  solve.  Last 
December,  I  finished  putting  on  a 
10-mch  California  Redwood  siding  on 
a  small  year-round  cottage.  Due  to  a 
sudden  change  in  weather  conditions, 

I  was  unable  to  get  a  first  coat  of 
varnish  on  this  work. 

A  resin-coated  nail  was  used,  nails 
were  countersunk,  yet  the  siding 
shows  rust  streaks  from  top  to 
bottom.  I  am  contemplating  using 
varnish  for  a  first  coat,  partly  di¬ 
luted,  and  full  strength  for  the 
finish  coat. 

if  you  can  advise  me  how  I  can 
remove  these  rust  streaks — they  are 
practically  black  in  color  and  appear 
to  have  penetrated  the  siding  to 
some  extent — I  shall  be  very  thank¬ 
ful  to  you.  J.  f.  w. 

New  York 

The  problem  seems  to  be  one  of 
bleaching.  Bleaching  wood  may  be 
done  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  This  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  the  crystals  in  one 
and  a  half  gallons  of  hot  water.  After 
the  crystals  are  dissolved,  add  more 
crystals  until  the  water  will  not  dis¬ 
solve  any  more.  The  solution  is 
brushed  on  while  hot  and  left  for 
several  hours  after  which  it  is  re¬ 
moved  by  flooding  with  water. 

In  this  case,  however,  only  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  wood  need  bleaching. 
The  problem  is  in  controlling  the 
bleaching  action.  By  experimenting 
at  some  spot  where  appearance  is 
not  important,  you  may  develop  skill 
enough  to  do  an  acceptable  job.  But 
success  will  be  difficult  in  any  case. 

October  %,  1954 


Perhaps,  if  the  bleaching  is  followed 
with  some  stain  blended  into  the  un¬ 
bleached  areas,  you  will  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  poison.  It  must 
be  used  carefully. 


Electric  Welder  to  Thaw  Out 
Frozen  Pipe 

I  have  an  electric  welding  outfit 
and  do  a  lot  of  welding  for  farmers 
in  the  shop  and  in  the  field.  But  I 
have  never  used  the  electric  welder 
for  thawing  out  pipe  lines,  that  is, 
frozen  water  lines.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  on  this?  w.  m.  m. 

Almost  any  standard  welding  gen¬ 
erator  can  be  used  to  thaw  water 
pipes  if  the  following  points  are  ob¬ 
served: 

1.  The  current  indicator  on  the 
welder  should  be  set  for  a  current 
which  is  appropriate  for  the  size  of 
the  frozen  pipe.  This  information  is 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

2.  Contacts  at  the  pipe  should  be 
clean  and  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
frozen  section  of  the  pipe,  and  con¬ 
tacts  can  be  made  with  ordinary 
C-clamps,  connected  to  the  pipe  and 
to  the  welding  wire. 

3.  The  current  should  be  regulated 
in  order  to  avoid  burning  of  the  con¬ 
nections  between  pipes,  melting  of 
lead  or  solder  joints,  etc. 

4.  Remove  all  electrical  ground 
connections  to  the  section  of  the  pipe 
which  is  to  be  thawed. 

5.  Open  a  faucet  to  permit  the 
flow  of  water  when  thawing  begins  in 
order  to  avoid  building  up  of  steam 
pressure. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  recom¬ 
mended  current  and  time  required  to 
thaw  water  pipes: 

Approximate  • 

Recommended  Thawing 


Current  Time  in 

Pipe  Diam.  (amperes)  Minutes 

%  inch  .  125  20 

%  inch  .  200  20 

1  inch  .  230  30 

2  inch  .  350  40 

4  inch  .  600  73 


Ice  Sticks  on  Asphalt 
Shingle  Roof 

Two  years  ago  I  built  a  new  house 
and,  when  the  asphalt  shingles  were 
put  on,  the  carpenters  told  me  I 
didn’t  need  to  put  a  tin  strip  at  the 
base  for  ice  to  slide  off  as  the  house 
was  insulated.  Each  Winter  I  scrape 
off  the  snow  for  two  or  three  feet 
but  heavy  ice  form  there.  Is  there 
a  way  to  tin  it  now  without  spoiling 
the  shingle?  Could  I  paint  over  the 
shingle  where  the  tin  should  be  with 
thick  asphalt  fiber  paint  to  make  it 
smoother  for  the  ice  to  slide  off? 

Vermont  a.  k. 

Unless  you  can  do  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  job  of  troweling  on  asphalt  mas¬ 
tic,  it  will  contain  enough  voids, 
crevices  and  irregularities  to  en¬ 
courage  ice  to  stick  and  build  up.  It 
would  be  easier  to  install  a  strip  of 
painted  tin,  or  aluminum,  at  least 
24  inches  wide  over  the  first  few 
courses  of  shingles.  It  could  be 
readily  done  in  warm  weather  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  shingles. 

Be  sure  to  provide  a  generous  drip 
at  the  lower  edge.  If  you  use  alumin¬ 
um,  use  only  aluminum  nails  to 
fasten  it. 


What’s  new  in  farming? 


Is  the  old  corn-planting  pattern  on  the  way  out? 

For  years  farmers  have  planted  rows  of  corn  42  inches  apart,  just  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  horse  between  the  rows.  Today,  more 
and  more  farmers  are  experimenting  with  rows  60  or  even  80  inches 
apart,  with  room  for  a  grass  or  legume  between  the  rows. 

By  planting  the  corn  rows  thicker  and  using  sufficient  fertilizer,  you 
get  just  as  much  yield  as  with  the  ordinary  pattern.  Each  row  is  like  the 
outside  row  on  a  field,  getting  more  sun,  doing  just  a  little  better.  And — 
thanks  partly  to  the  legume,  you  can  plant  corn  in  the  same  field  each 
year,  without  having  to  rest  the  soil  with  a  less  profitable  crop. 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  is  a  top-quality,  versatile  grease 
which  eliminates  the  need  to  keep  four  or  five  different  greases  on  hand. 
It's  recommended  for  general  lubrication  on  all  farm  equipment  where 
lubricant  is  applied  through  pressure  fittings  or  grease  cups.  Ask  your 
Gulf  man  about  this  great  grease  and  about  the  big  savings  available 
on  lubricating  hand  guns  and  booster  pumps. 


Now ...  one  grease  does  the  job  of  many!1 


Save  time,  money  and  trouble  with  Gulf! 


GOLF 


What’s  best  in  maintenance? 


Gulfpride  H.D.  (high  detergency)  Oil  reduces  en¬ 
gine  wear,  keeps  engines  clean,  fights  rust  and 
corrosion. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant.  Excellent  for 
all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials  on 
tractors,  trucks,  and  passenger  cars. 

Thrifty  farmers  go  Gulf 
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THE  NEW  OLIVER  SUPER  55 

gives  you  a  wider  choice  of  speeds 


Six  speeds  forward,  two  reverse!  New 
super-low,  only  F/2  miles  an  hour!  Just 
compare  that  speed  range  with  any  other 
tractor  in  the  Super  55’s  class. 

We  mean  the  convenience  class.  The 
Super  55  is  low  and  compact  .  .  .  less 
than  4]/2  feet  high  .  .  .  wheel  base  just 
over  6  feet.  Yet  it’s  a  full  two-three 
plow  tractor,  the  most  powerful  of  its 
type  ever  made! 


Other  features  you’ll  like:  HANDY 
THREE-POINT  HITCH  (.standard 
equipment)  .  .  .  takes  all  three-point 
hitch  implements,  any  make.  BUILT- 
IN  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM  . .  .  finger- 
tip  response  .  .  .  gives  you  constant 
draft  control,  implement  position  con¬ 
trol.  CHOICE  OF  FUELS  .  .  .  gaso¬ 
line  or  diesel  power. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND  WORK-TEST  THE  SUPER  55! 


EASIEST  TO  PUT  UP 

DO-IT-YOURSELF! 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


It's  a  simple  one-man  job.  Nail  Track  in  place.  Screw  in  lags. 
Splice  collars  are  self-aligning  —  Double-sided  hanger  straps  stay 
put  —  Adjust  door  in  or  out,  up  or  down.  Self-Oiling — Self-Clean¬ 
ing  —  Self-Aligning. 

Call  for  Cannon  Ball! 

The  Track  designed  especially  for  farm  buildings 
*  ''  and  "do-it-yourself". 


..full  hydraulic  pressure  at  ANY  engine  speed 

VETTER  Continuous-Running  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 


A  truly  MODERN  system  that  fits  many  OLD  and 
NEW  models  of  tractors.  Gives  full  1250  %  pressure 
even  when  engine  is  idling  .  .  .  because  it  runs  inde¬ 
pendently  of  transmission  and  P.T.O.  Gives  NEW- 
TRACTOR  ease  and  convenience  in  ANY  tractor. 
ENDS  STOPPING... CLUTCHING... SHIFTING 
SAVES  HUNDREDS  OF  MOVEMENTS!  Can  be 
operated  from  tractor  seat  or  on  ground  —  no  need  to 
climb  on  and  off  tractor  to  raise,  lower  or  adjust  imple¬ 
ments.  Provides  instant  LIVE  power  whenever  the  en¬ 
gine  is  running  —  for  either  1-way  or  2-way  hydrau¬ 
lically-operated  implements.  Installed  in  1  hr.  or  less. 

OSEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  323  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930" 


The  annual  New  Jersey  Wood 
Chopping  Contest  was  held  as  a 
feature  of  the  Farmers’  Day  program 
at  Flemington  Fair  in  September. 
There  were  five  participants  from 
four  counties.  The  contest  was  won 
by  Donald  Giberson  of  Ocean  County; 
Robert  Lee  Belcher  of  Sussex  County 
was  second  and  John  Payne  of  Ocean 
County  third.  The  other  contestants 
were  from  Warren  and  Hunterdon 
Counties.  The  winner  chopped 
through  a  15-inch  block  of  beech  in 
two  minutes,  22xk  seconds. 

Flemington  Fair  was  also  again 
the  site  of  the  state  4-H  Dairy  Show. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  animals  were 
shown  by  4-H  dairymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  The  state  4-H 
Sheep  Show  of  50  entries  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  4-H  Goat  Show  of  35  entries 
were  other  features  of  the  fair.  Hoi- 
steins  were  judged  by  Allen  Crissey 
of  the  national  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  club;  Vernon  Hull  of  New 
Vernon  judged  Ayrshires  and  Brown 
Swiss.  Roy  Patrick  of  Salem  judged 
Guernseys  and  Curtis  Hobson  of  Lin- 
croft  judged  Jerseys.  Arthur  Danks, 
international  sheep  authority  of 
Hackettstown  and  Allamuchy,  was 
the  judge  of  the  sheep  show  and 
Mrs.  Lucy  Tyler  of  Flemington  of 
the  goat  show. 


Prospects  for  a  good  fall  and 
winter  crop  of  apples  in  New  Jersey 
are  excellent.  Although  the  dry 
weather  reduced  the  summer  yield 
considerably,  early  August  showers 
helped  the  crop  a  great  deal  and  pro¬ 
duction  this  year  is  expected  to  be 
above  1953.  Indications  are  that  this 
year’s  crop  should  be  the  cleanest 
ever  in  terms  of  freedom  from  in¬ 
sects  and  disease.  McIntosh,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Cortland  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  fall  varieties  in  New  Jersey,  with 


Red  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious, 
Stayman,  Red  Rome,  Rome  Beauty 
New  Jersey  No.  1  and  Paragons  the 
main  winter  types.  Garden  State 
apples  are  shipped  primarily  from 
Bridgeton,  Glassboro,  Burlington, 
Freehold.  Moorestown,  Ramsey  and 
their  surrounding  areas.  They  are 
shipped  to  as  far  south  as  Alabama, 
as  far  north  as  Canada  and  to  the 
midwest. 


Harvest  of  one  of  the  lightest  crops 
of  tomatoes  for  processing  is  forecast 
for  New  Jersey  this  year.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  is  not  expected  to  be  over 
6.7  to  7  tons  per  acre  compared 
with  the  10.8  tons  per  acre  harvested 
last  year.  In  addition  to  the  lower 
yield,  another  factor  is  the  reduction 
in  acreage  planted  this  year,  23,000 
acres,  which  is  4,700  acres  less  than 
in  1953  and  9,700  acres  under  the 
10-year  average  for  1943-52.  Based  on 
the  present  estimates,  New  Jersey 
growers  will  harvest  a  crop  of  about 
154,000  tons,  a  little  over  half  of  the 
tonnage  reported  for  1953. 


Aid  in  the  form  of  “economic  dis¬ 
aster  loans”  available  through  the 
Farmers’  Home  Administration  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  solution  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  situation  confronting  New 
Jersey  poultrymen,  according  to 
Secretary  W.  H.  Allen  in  a  report 
submitted  to  Governor  Meyner.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  such  loans  are  included  in 
legislation  recently  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  now  awaiting  approval  by 
the  President.  The  report  follows  a 
series  of  conferences  in  Vineland, 
Toms  River,  Trenton  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  called  to  consider  relief 
measures  for  poultrymen  facing  low 
egg  prices  and  high  production  costs 
in  which  price-supported  grain  is  a 
principal  factor.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


The  Gourd  Harvest 


For  many  gardeners  the  approach 
of  Fall  brings  with  it  the  sad  thought 
that  the  Summer  with  its  vegetables, 
fruits  and  colorful  flowers  is  coming 
to  an  end.  For  this  writer,  however, 
there  is  no  season  more  interesting, 
colorful  and  exciting:  Fall  with  the 
trees  dressed  in  rust,  yellow  and 
brown,  with  the  pumpkin  decorating 
every  farm  porch,  with  Mexican  or 
Indian  corn  ready  to  be  picked.  And 
it  is  in  the  Autumn  when  the  gourd 
is  harvested. 

As  any  gourd  enthusiast  will  tell 
you,  these  non-edible  fruited  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  species,  Cucurbita,  which 
once  enjoyed  great  popularity,  are 
coming  into  favor  again.  Harvesting, 
curing  and  decorating  the  gourds  can 
extend  the  gardening  season  for  the 
hobbyist  until  Christmas.  The  gar¬ 
dener,  whether  child  or  adult,  even 
in  limited  space,  can  enjoy  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest  of  gourds  with  very  little 
work. 

The  seeds  of  these  cucurbits  are 
best  planted  in  May  when  all  signs  of 
frost  have  disappeared.  Any  good 
well  drained  soil  to  which  some  com¬ 
post  has  been  added  will  suffice.  Too 
rich  soil  produces  much  leaf  and 
little  fruit.  A  location  where  gourds 
are  protected  from  the  afternoon  sun 
is  ideal.  For  the  small  garden  orna¬ 
mental  gourds  trained  on  a  trellis, 
arbor  or  fence  enhance  the  surround¬ 
ings  with  their  broad  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  The  Lagenarias,  how¬ 
ever,  too  heavy  to  climb,  should  run 
on  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of 
their  cousins,  the  cucumbers  and 
melons,  through  the  Summer. 

Comes  Fall,  the  gourds  are  ready 
for  harvesting.  They  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  before  frost  when  the  stems 
begin  to  wither,  then  hung  up  in  a 
cool  airy  place  for  several  weeks  to 


cure  before  decorating.  It  may  take 
the  Lagenarias  months  before  the 
seeds  rattle  in  the  dried  gourd.  Lend¬ 
ing  themselves  to  various  arrange¬ 
ments  and  displays  they  challenge 
the  ingenuity  of  the  decorator. 

The  resourceful  gourd  enthusiast 
uses  but  few  tools  for  her  task.  A 
sharp  knife,  lacquer,  shellac,  wax,  or 
quick  drying  enamels  are  all  that 
is  needed.  From  the  fiat-based  gourds 
are  fashioned  different  types  of  con¬ 
tainers:  vases,  candlesticks,  bowls, 
bottles  as  well  as  bird  houses  and 
interesting  toys.  Converting  the 
gourd  into  a  handy  pin  cushion  is 
a  popular  hobby  among  the  Girl 
Scouts.  They  achieve  this  result  by 
removing  the  top,  scraping  out  the 
seeds,  then  filling  the  container  with 
cotton  and  gluing  a  fabric  over  the 
top.  An  attractive  centerpiece  can  be 
formed  by  displaying  waxed  gourds 
on  a  tray  or  platter  spread  with 
leaves  in  Autumn  colors. 

If  the  harvest  has  been  bountiful, 
the  enthusiast  will  still  be  decorating 
gourds  up  to  Christmas  time,  when 
they  serve  as  gifts  and  attractive 
holiday  features.  Suspended  from  the 
Christmas  tree,  enameled  gourds  add 
color  and  pattern. 

Another  holiday  piece  is  begun  in 
Summer.  Letters  cut  out  of  paper  to 
make  the  words,  Merry  Christmas, 
are  each  pasted  on  separate  gourds. 
When  the  fruits  mature  and  papers 
are  removed,  the  letters  are  painted 
in  and  the  gourds  tied  together  for 
stringing  the  message  across  a  wall 
or  porch. 

Gourds  lend  themselves  to  many 
individual  ideas.  They  are  a  year 
round  source  of  fruitful  pleasure. 

New  York  mrs.  f.  h. 
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Small  Electric  Motors 

How  They  Operate  and  for  What 
They  Are  Best  Adapted . 

By  PETER  NEVALDINE 


INCE  many  rural  people  are 
users  of  small  (fractional 
horsepower)  electric  mo¬ 
tors,  it  is  essential  to 
know  something  about 
them.  Why  should  one 
motor  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  another  one  of  the  same 
horsepower  rating?  Why  is  it  that 
one  type  of  motor  is  satisfactory  for 
a  certain  application,  while  another 
one,  of  the  same  rating,  cannot  be 
used? 

First,  a  word  about  “starting 
torque.”  The  word  “torque”  is  a  25- 
cent  term  that  means  “turning  ef¬ 
fort.”  Inasmuch  as  electric  motors 
supply  power  through  a  rotating 
shaft,  it  supplies  “turning  effort”  to 
whatever  it  is  driving.  Starting  torque 


One-third  horsepower  split-phase 
motor. 


simply  means  the  turning  effort  that 
a  motor  delivers  at  the  instant  it 
starts  up 

Some  loads  require  more  effort  to 
start  than  to  keep  going.  A  common 
example  is  the  automobile,  which  re¬ 
quires  more  effort  to  start  than  to 
keep  going.  Consequently,  a  car  must 
be  started  “in  low”  and  gradually 
shifted  to  “high  gear”  as  it  picks  up 
speeds.  Another  common  example 
would  be  in  starting  a  lawn  mower 
in  heavy  grass.  The  mower  pushes 
very  hard  when  it  starts  but,  after 
it  gets  under  motion,  it  pushes  a  little 
easier.  On  the  other  hand,  some  loads, 
such  as  a  fan,  require  oniy  a  little 
turning  effort  at  start  and  demand 
more  as  they  speed  up.  Keep  the 
concept  of  “starting”  torque  in  mind 
as  it  has  a  great  bearing  on  the  type 
of  electric  motor  that  can  be  used. 

Practically  all  motors  in  homes  and 
on  farms  are  single  phase  motors  and 
this  article  deals  with  them  exclu¬ 
sively.  Single-phase  motors  are  built 


in  sizes  up  to  approximately  10  horse¬ 
power,  but  many  power  companies 
will  not  permit  motors  larger  than 
7.5  horsepower  on  their  lines.  If 
larger  motors  are  needed,  they  prob¬ 
ably  will  have  to  be  of  the  three- 
phase  type  and,  in  this  case,  the 
power  company  must  be  consulted. 

While  there  are  many  types  of  sin¬ 
gle-phase  motors,  only  the  four  types 
— which  are  the  most  common — will 
be  considered  here.  They  are:  split 
phase,  repulsion,  capacitor  and  series 
or  universal  motors. 

The  split-phase  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  common  type  of  motor.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  rugged,  consisting  of  a  ro¬ 
tating  member  and  two  windings, 
the  starting  winding  and  the  main 
or  running  winding,  both  located  in 
the  frame.  When  the  motor  starts, 
both  windings  receive  energy  from 
the  power  lines  but,  after  the  motor 
attains  nearly  full  speed,  a  switch 
cuts  out  the  starting  winding  and  the 
motor  operates  with  the  running- 
winding  only  taking  energy  from  the 
power  lines.  The  familiar  “dick” 
which  is  heard  in  the  motor  as  it 
approaches  full  speed,  and  again  when 
it  coasts  to  a  stop,  is  due  to  this  switch 
opening  and  closing. 

While  the  split-phase  motor  is 
cheap,  dependable  and  rugged,  it  does 
have  a  serious  drawback.  It  cannot 
start  heavy  loads,  that  is,  its  “start¬ 
ing  torque”  is  rather  small.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  cannot  be  used  with  such 
things  as  hoists,  compressors,  deep 
well  pumps,  etc.  This  is  a  case  where 
a  quarter  horsepower  motor  might  be 
all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
equipment  operating,  but  the  motor 
cannot  get  it  started.  The  split-phase 
motor  is  manufactured  in  sizes  usu¬ 
ally  one-third  horsepower  and  smaller. 

There  are  two  variations  of  repul¬ 
sion  motors  currently  in  use,  the  re¬ 
pulsion  start  induction  run  and  the 
repulsion-induction  motor. 

The  repulsion  start-induction  run 
has  a  rotating  (armature)  member 
with  windings  in  it  which  are  con¬ 
nected  to  copper  bars  (commutators). 
It  also  has  a  set  of  carbon  brushes 
which  make  contact  on  the  armature 
In  addition,  it  has  windings  located 
inside  the  frame.  When  this  motor 
starts,  the  brushes  make  contact  with 
the  commutator  but,  as  the  motor  ap¬ 
proaches  full  speed,  the  brushes  are 
automatically  lifted  from  the  eommu- 


Exploded  view  of  a  repulsion  start-induction  run  motor.  A  centrifugal 
mechanism  lifts  the  brushes  from  the  commutator  and,  at  the  same  time, 
short  circuits  the  commutator  when  the  motor  has  reached  nearly  full  speed. 

October  2,  1954 


prevent  winter  rust. ..costly  repairs 

Protect  your  machinery— and  your  machinery  investment l 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  giving  your  equipment  all¬ 
winter  protection  with  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  .  .  .  for 
longer  machinery  life  and  bigger  profits. 


ESSO  RUST- BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied  with  a 
rag-  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators,  discs  and  other  im¬ 
plements.  This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust  and  adds 
years  of  usefulness  to  your  valuable  farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  623  resists  rust  formation  on  inside  of 
idle  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines.  Rust-Ban  623  gives  a  dependa¬ 
ble,  all-winter  protective  coating  to  cylinders,  pistons  and  other 
inner  precision  parts.  Easy  to  apply  when  directions  are  followed. 

ESSO  RUST-  BAN  623  also  prevents  the  rusting  of 
chains,  gears,  cutter  bars,  etc.  of  implements  stored  under  cover. 


YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  has  a  complete 
line  of  dependable  Esso  Rust-Ban  and  other  Farm  Products  — 
Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H,  Esso  Tractor  Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline, 
Esso  Gasoline  —  to  help  you  get  performance-plus  from  you? 
tractor,  truck  and  other  machinery. 


Farm 

Products 


ES'SO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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CfSB s  the  power  you  already  have! 


DIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 


Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
long  days! .  . .  Safely  .  .  .  Profitably  !  1 !  Get  com¬ 
plete  information  NO W! 

OJrih  TUDAY 


DGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Trailer 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


Deposits  Made 
Before  Oct.  IS 
^  fluiAends  From  Ott.  J 

BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Save  More,  Moke  More,  iff  >7&fcUl 

Start  saving  today!  Open  your  account  by 
mailing  coupon  below  with  $1  o.r  more. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS 
Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 
ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
"Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Nome. 


Address- 

Town _ 


.  State. 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


|  JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  NJ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
“the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Enclosed  is  $ _  Please  open  o 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Information 
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ab£IA i  natural 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t 

Priced  * 

Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION, 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
(trim  RJA  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
dtRlI  laU  Murltl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinicul 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLI.NTCAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.  6910 

335  W.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


Enjoy  your  own  lifetime, 
secure,  independent  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  —  without  investment. 
Steady  demand  and  repeats. 
Up  to  $4.00  pair  advance 
commissions.  Big  bonus.  Lat¬ 
est  smart  styles,  top  quality, 
heel-to-toe  cushion.  Complete  line. 
It's  easy  to  start.  Write  for  FREE 
OUTFIT  today! 

PARAGON  SHOE  COMPANY 
79  Sudbury  St„  Dpt.8,  Boston  14, Mass. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75’  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25’  well.  Use- Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  Jersey 


$695 


VANDALE 

SILO  UNLOADER 

GUARANTEED  TO  DO  THE  JOB  OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK.  PRICED  UNDER  $1,000.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  BULLETIN  AND  GUARANTEE  POLICY 

T.  A.  PRINGLE 

24  WEST  LAKE  ST.,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


tractor  powered 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  is  delivered 
ready-to-run  .  .  .  no  assembly,  bin 
or  ductwork  is  needed.  Running 
off  tractor  P.  T.  O.,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  right  in  the  field.  A  powerful 
fan  blasts  clean  heated  air  from 
twin  oil  burners  through  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  floor  and  170-bu.  load  of 
grain.  Drying  capacity  of  100-bu. 
shelled  corn,  135-bu.  small  grain, 
1  ton  hay  per  hour  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED!  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist 
and  also  side  extensions  for  hay 
are  available.  Write  for  bulletin. 


FARM  DRYER 


GUARANTEED 


DRIES  SHELLED  CORN,  BEANS,  HAY,  FLAX,  MILO 
AND  ALL  SMALL  GRAINS. 


IAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16,  Minn^ 
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tator  and  the  commutator  is  short 
circuited  by  a  special  device.  When 
the  motor  is  operating  in  this  man 
ner,  it  operates  similar  to  a  split- 
phase  motor,  and  consequently  it  is 
said  to  be  an  “induction  run”  motor. 

In  the  repulsion-induction  motor, 
an  extra  winding  is  embedded  in  the 
armature  and  the  brushes  continue 
to  rub  on  the  armature  at  all  times. 

Both  the  repulsion  type  motors 
have  very  large  “starting  torque”  and 
consequently  can  be  used  to  drive 
compressors,  gutter  cleaners  and 
other  devices  that  are  hard  to  start. 
Because  of  the  extra  materials  and 
labor  required  to  manufacture  this 
type  of  motor,  it  is  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  split-phase  motor. 
In  addition,  these  motors  require 
more  attention  due  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  brushes,  and  these  mo¬ 
tors  are  undesirable  where  radios  are 
operated  as  they  cause  “static.”  The 
repulsion  start-induction  run  motor 
will  cause  interference  only  while  it 


Sectional  view  of  a  capacitor  start- 
induction  run  motor. 


is  starting,  but  the  other  motor  will 
cause  radio  interference  any  time  the 
motor  is  operating.  Because  of  the 
cost  and  radio  interference,  many  of 
these  motors  have  been  replaced  by 
the  capacitor  motor. 

There  are  three  common  types  of 
capacitor  motors:  capacitor  start-in¬ 
duction  run,  double  value  capacitor, 
and  the  two  capacitor  motor.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  op¬ 
eration  and  construction  here,  it  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  say  that  the  capaci¬ 
tor  start-induction  run  motor  is  the 
cheapest  of  the  three.  Capacitor  mo¬ 
tors  are  readily  identified  by  the  box 
or  can  on  top  of  the  motor,  although 
some  of  the  newer  motors  contain 
the  capacitor  in  the  base  or  inside  the 
motor  and  consequently  look  the  same 
as  a  split-phase  motor. 

All  capacitor  motors  have  good 
“starting  torque"  and  in  the  case  of 
the  double  value  or  two  capacitor 
motor  it  operates  very  quietly,  thus 
making  this  type  motor  ideal  for  re¬ 
frigerators,  food  freezers,  air  condi¬ 


tioners,  etc.,  where  quietness  of  op¬ 
eration  is  essential.  As  indicated 
above,  capacitor  motors  are  gradually 
displacing  repulsion  type  motors  in 
many  applications. 

The  series  or  universal  motor  is 
a  modified  type  of  direct  current  mo¬ 
tor  and  will  operate  satisfactorily  on 
either  alternating  or  direct  current. 
It  has  very  good  “starting  torque” 
and  can  operate  at  very  high  speeds 
(above  3,450  revolutions  per  minute 
and  as  high  as  10-20,000  rpm  if  de¬ 
sired).  The  most  common  applica¬ 
tions  are  in  food  mixers,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  electric  hand  saws.  The 
cost  of  a  series  motor  is  quite  high 
and  is  comparable  to  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pulsion  type  motors. 

All  motors  are  built  with  either 
sleeve  or  ball  bearings,  the  ball  hear¬ 
ing  motor  costing  somewhat  more 
than  the  sleeve  bearing  type.  The 
ball  bearing  type  motor  usually  needs 
no  lubrication  during  its  lifetime,  or 
only  once  in  several  years  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Sleeve  bearing  motors  should 
be  lubricated  regularly,  hut  too  much 
oil  should  not  be  used.  Too  much 
oil  is  very  detrimental  to  insula¬ 
tion  and  the  manufacturer’s  instruc¬ 
tions  should  be  very  faithfully  ob¬ 
served. 

Motors  can  be  purchased  equipped 
with  protectors  which  are  placed  in¬ 
side  the  motor.  If  the  motor  becomes 
overloaded  and  heats  up  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  temperature,  the  protector 
opens  the  circuit  and  shuts  the  motor 
down  until  its  temperature  reaches 
a  safe  value.  Protectors  are  very  well 
worth  the  slight  extra  cost  which  they 
add  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
motor. 

There  are  many  other  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  selection  of  motors  for 
specific  application  that  have  not  been 
discussed,  such  as  reversing  the  speed 
control.  It  is  suggested  that  a  person 
needing  this  specific  information 
either  secure  it  from  the  salesman 
or  the  motor  manufacturer. 

The  following  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  costs  of  various  types  of  mo¬ 
tors.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  these 
prices  change  from  time  to  time,  vary 
somewhat  among  manufacturers,  and 
are  influenced  by  including  such 
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Exploded  view  of  a  series  or  universal  motor. 
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Anhydrous  Ammonia 
A  New  Nitrogen 


Representatives  of  agronomy  de¬ 
partments  from  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland.  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
met  recently  with  industrial  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  discuss  the  present  and 
potential  uses  of  anhydrous  ammonia, 
the  new  82  per  cent  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  phenomenal  success  of  the 
product  —  contained  as  a  compressed 
liquid  but  changing  to  a  soil- 
bound  gas  when  injected  into  the 
ground  —  on  row  crops  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  and  in  the  midwest 
has  made  agricultural  workers  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  testing  it  under 
their  local  conditions  and  on  their 
area’s  crops. 

Discussion  on  the  effects  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  ammonia  gas  to  the  soil 
brought  out  several  important 
characteristics  of  it:  (1)  When  it  is 
properly  applied  (four  inches  or 
deeper  in  the  soil),  direct  losses  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  are  very  slight 
unless  the  soil  is  in  such  poor  con¬ 
dition  that  it  breaks  into  large  clods. 
(2)  Losses  caused  by  water  perco¬ 
lating  through  the  soil  are  less  for 
the  gas  than  for  any  other  source  of 
nitrogen  until  soil  bacteria  convert 
it  into  the  nitrate  form  (NO:.).  There¬ 
after,  losses  are  not  related  to  the 
source.  (3)  The  gas  seems  to  have 
a  sterilization  effect  that  could  be 


important  to  the  grower  plagued 
with  plant  diseases. 

The  results  with  row  crops,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  discussion,  indicate 
that  anhydrous  ammonia  is  equal  to 
other  forms  of  nitrogen.  This  was 

expected  because  row  crops  are 
grown  during  warm  weather  when 
all  inorganic  sources  of  nitrogen  are 
quickly  changed  to  the  nitrate  form. 

The  discussion  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  usage  on  small  grains  and 

forage  crops  was  inconclusive  and 

indicated  the  necessity  for  more 
thought,  study  and  trial.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  top  dressing  small  grains  is, 
of  course,  an  individual  responsi¬ 
bility;  the  grower  is  the  best  judge 
as  to  the  possibility  of  lodging  on 
his  farm. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done 
on  equipment  to  apply  anhydrous 
ammonia  to  pasture  and  hay  crops. 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  confer¬ 
ence  is  best  summed  up  in  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  an  industi'y  spokes¬ 
man:  anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  good 
source  of  nitrogen;  success  will  come 
to  those  who  use  it  in  a  well-balanced 
soil  management  program  including 
proper  selection  of  adapted  varieties, 
liming  according  to  soil  test,  the  use 
of  a  good  rotation  and  attention  to 
the  phosphorus  and  potash  require¬ 
ments  of  their  crops. 

D.  P.  Satchell 


~ nnyarous  ammonia  is  applied  by  a  special  machine  that  carries  ii  at  leas i 
tour  inches  into  the  earth.  In  the  soil  it  combines  with  clay  and  organic 
material  and  is  readily  available  to  plants.  It  is  reported  to  resist  leachinc 
i,e,ow  temperatures  of  55  degrees;  above  this  it  becomes  the  nitrate  form 
ond  is  quickly  utilized  by  growing  plants.  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  the  mos l 
concentrated  form  of  nitrogen  on  the  market.  It  is  82  per  cent  nitroger, 

and  18  per  cent  hydrogen. 


AnfSerSess  Deer  Season 
m  New  York  State 

Hunters  may  take  two  antlerless 
deer  this  year  in  two  remote  areas 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  if  they 
obtain  the  proper  license  from  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment.  The  allowance  is  experi¬ 
mental  but  its  provision  is  receiving 
enthusiastic  response.  The  two  areas 
set  aside  for  the  special  season  are 
the  South  Branch  Moose  River-West 
Canada  Creek  Tract  and  the  Oswegat- 
ehie  River-Beaver  River  Flow  Tract. 
Applications  for  the  special  licenses 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Ray  Brook 
Office,  Ray  Brook,  or  the  Watertown 
District  Office,  Box  84,  Watertown,  of 
the  Conservation  Department.  Sub¬ 
mission  of  the  applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Ray  Brook  office  if  the 
hunter  wants  to  hunt  the  Moose 
River-West  Canada  Tract  and  to  the 
VV  atertown  office  if  he  wishes  to 
hunt  the  Oswegatchie-Beaver  Tract. 
The  wilderness  must  be  entered  dur¬ 
ing  the  antlerless  deer  season  of  Oc¬ 
tober  25  to  November  30  at  one  of 
the  check  stations  to  be  conveniently 
located  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
tracts.  Hunters  must  have  their 
special  license  and  also  their  regular 
big  game  license;  they  will  receive 
metal  seals  to  affix  to  antlerless  deer 
taken.  Those  hunting  buck  deer 
under  the  i-egular  big  game  license 
will  not  be  required  to  check  through 
the  stations,  nor  will  archers,  whose 
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season  begins  two  weeks  before  that 
of  the  gunners.  All  big  game  hunters 
in  N.  Y.  State  this  year  are  required 
to  wear  a  back-patch  license  as  well 
as  to  carry  the  regular  license. 
Huntsmen  under  21  years  of  age  are 
required  to  receive  training  in  safe 
handling  of  firearms  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  before  qualifying 
for  a  hunting  license.  Local  game 
protectors  and  license  issuing  clerks 
in  the  towns  and  cities  can  arrange 
the  time  and  place  of  instruction. 


Champion  N.  Y.  State 

Plowmen 

Ontario  and  Schuyler  County  men 
walked  away  with  top  honors  at  the 
Second  Annual  New  York  State  Plow¬ 
ing  Matches  held  in  August  at  Morris- 
ville.  For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  David  Bay  of  Ontario  County 
took  first  place  honors  in  the  senior 
level  land  contest.  Charles  E.  Stamp, 
Jr.,  of  Schuyler  County  and  James 
Strong  of  Niagara  County  placed 
second  and  third.  In  the  senior  con¬ 
tour  contest,  Charles  L.  Stamp  of 
Schuyler  County  took  first  place 
honors.  Sanford  Kenyan  of  Chenango 
County  and  Harland  Carpenter  of 
lompkins  County  tied  for  second. 
The  junior  level  land  contest  was 
won  by  Kenneth  Jones  of  Ontario 
County.  Dean  Coe,  Jr.,  of  Madison 
County  and  Arden  Avery  of  Wayne 
County  took  second  and  third  places. 


Stored  hay  and  grain  can  be  ruined  by  moisture.  And  it 
doesn’t  take  moisture  long  to  seep  in  through  leaky  bam 
roofs  that  can  no  longer  seal  out  the  weather.  You  need  roof¬ 
ing  that  has  been  specifically  designed  to  prevent  seepage, 
siphoning  and  leakage,  particularly  that  caused  by  high  winds 
.  .  .  and  that’s  USS  StormSeal. 

A  StormSeal  roof  will  give  your  crops,  cattle,  and  farm 
machinery  complete  protection— even  in  the  severest  winter 
storms.  In  addition,  you’ll  get  protection  plus  against  fire, 
lightning,  corrosion,  and  expensive  repairs — protection  that 
will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  time  to  install  low-cost  StormSeal  is  NOW.  A  hammer 
and  a  pair  of  tin  snips  are  all  you  need.  And  you  can  lay 
StormSeal  right  on  top  of  your  old  roof.  Stop  in  at  your  USS 
StormSeal  dealer  today.  And  when  buying,  look  for  these  5 
special  features  offered  only  by  USS  StormSeal: 


1.  TWIN  DRAIN.  Water  cannot  siphon 
through  the  laps.  Any  water  that  blows 
over  the  small  V  at  the  edge  of  the  lap  is 
trapped  and  carried  off  the  roof  by  the 
safety  drain. 

2.  TRIPLE  CROSS  CRIMP.  Keeps  rain 
from  being  blown  or  drawn  under  end  laps 
by  capillary  attraction.  Water  cannot  pass 
these  three  dams. 

3.  PRESSURE  L!P.  Slight  depression  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  sheet,  insuring  a  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end 
laps. 

4.  TENSION  CURVE.  A  feature  which 
makes  every  sheet  fit  snugly  and  close  to 
the  roof  decking. 

5.  FIAT  TOP  SEAMS.  Make  nailing  easy. 


USS  StormSeal  is  made  from  steel  sheets  covered  with  a  certified,  uniform,  protec¬ 
tive  zinc  coating— galvanized  according  to  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
A-361  Specification. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

USS  FORMED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
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Say  didya  ever  try 
to  build  a  brick 
house  without  mor¬ 
tar?  This  is  no  joke.  .  .I’d  like  you 
to  think  about  it  a  minute.  If  you 
tried  to  stack  bricks  up  to  make  a 
house,  and  left  the  mortar  out,  you’d 
be  in  a  pile  of  trouble.  .  .a  pile  of 
rubble!  I  bet  you’ll  say  anybody 
who’d  try  THAT  better  go  back  to 
kindergarten! 


Yet  every  now  and  then  I  see  a 
farmer  who’s  trying  to  build  a  brick 
house  without  mortar  (in  a  manner 
of  speaking).  He’s  trying  to  raise 
livestock  and  poultry  without  miner¬ 
als  and  vitamins  and  antibiotics. 


I’ve  gots  lots  of  books  on  animal 
nutrition.  .  .but  let’s  face  it,  I’m 
no  genius.  Still  I  DO  know  this.  If 
you  don’t  feed  ALL  of  the  essential 
nutrients,  you’re  trying  to  build  a 
brick  house  without  any  mortar.  .  . 
and  you  just  won’t  be  able  to  stack 
tliose  bricks  very  high. 

To  make  a  brick  house  you  need 
bricks.  .  .AND  lime,  cement  and 
sand.  To  make  meat,  eggs  and  milk 
you  need  proteins,  carbohydrates 
.  .  .AND  minerals,  vitamins  (and 
sometimes  antibiotics  help).  To  give 
the  reasons  why  that’s  true  would 
take  pages,  but  every  profit-minded 
farmer  knows  it’s  so. 

If  you  balance  the  ration  right, 
vou’H  get  healthier,  more  productive, 
snore  profitable  beasts  and  birds. 


Well,  what’s  this  ail  about?  Just 
this.  I  sell  those  essential  products, 
the  “mortar”  that  helps  hold  those 
bricks  together.  .  .  the  vitamins, 
minerals  and  antibiotics.  .  .and  I’m 
dead  sure  that  I’ve  got  the  best  you 
can  buy  ANYWHERE.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  I  think  you’ll  make  a  better 
profit  on  your  place  by  feeding  the 
Watkins  Way.  .  .and  one  important 
reason  is  because  I  sell  concentrates 
.  .  .1  don’t  sell  you  back  the  grains 
and  roughage  you  already  grow'  on 
the  place. 

That  gets  back  to  building  a  brick 
house.  Suppose  the  man  was  a  brick 
manufacturer.  He  sells  bricks  to  the 
lumberyard.  Wouldn’t  you  say  he 
was  pretty  silly  to  buy  them  back 
(at  a  nice  fat  profit  to  the  lumber¬ 
yard)  when  he  could  use  bricks  he 
makes  himself? 


That’s  why  we  think  you  should 
take  your  own  grains  and  MIX 
YOUR  OWN  with  Watkins  “mortar”. 
Why  pay  all  that  extra  money  just 
to  get  your  own  grain  back? 


And  it’s  easy!  For  instance  Watkins 
has  special  combination  products  that 
combine  minerals,  vitamins  and  anti¬ 
biotics  all  in  one  sack.  .  .just  to 
make  it  easy.  They’re  called  MIN- 
V1TES.  There’s  a  Min-Vite  for  Hogs, 
a  Min-Vite  for  Poultry  and  a  Min- 
Vite  for  Cattle.  (By  the  way,  those 
last  two  are  brand  new  products.) 


It’s  mighty  easy  .  .  .  and  it’s 
MIGHTY  PROFITABLE  to  balance 
rations  the  Watkins  Way.  I  hope 
you’ll  talk  to  your  Watkins  Man 
about  it. 


The  J.  ft.  Watkins  Co.  •  Newark,  N.  I. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


Nine  counties  shared  top  awards 
and  all  67  counties  in  the  State  were 
represented  by  a  near  record  of  1,184 
delegates  at  the  recent  30th  annual 
4-H  Club  Week  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  State  College.  Lancaster 
County  led  in  team  winnings,  taking 
livestock  judging  and  demonstration 
contests,  flower  identification  and  a 
42  to  five  decision  over  Butler  County 
in  the  softball  finals.  Runners-up  in¬ 
cluded  Northampton  with  winners  in 
poultry  and  dairy  judging  and  York 
with  poultry  and  vegetable  demon¬ 
stration  winners. 

Bradford  County  on  the  northern 
tier  was  also  a  winner,  taking  vege¬ 
table  judging  honors  by  besting 
southern  county  competition,  which 
has  usually  held  a  monopoly  in  the 
classes.  Fayette  County’s  Woodside 
Ramblers  put  on  a  home  talent  show 
that  boosted  them  into  national 
elimination  contests  for  the  4-H  Con¬ 
gress  at  Chicago  next  November. 


tate  mortgage  loans  secured  by  farm 
land,  totals  $59,571,000.  In  addition, 
a  sum  of  $16,611,000  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  to  farmers 
was  held  by  banks  in  connection  with 
the  Government’s  farm  price-support 
program.  This  represents  a  tremend¬ 
ous  increase  over  the  $482,000  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans 
held  by  banks  last  year. 


Oak  wilt  may  be  brought  under 
complete  control  in  Pennsylvania  in 
another  three  or  four  years.  Eradica¬ 


Two  Franklin  County  farmers  won 
the  two  championships  in  the  recent 
third  annual  Pennsylvania  State 
plowing  .  contest  at  New  Enterprise, 
Bedford  County.  In  contour  plowing 
the  1954  champion  is  Myron  Young; 
the  victor  in  level  land  plowing  was 
Lorenzo  W.  Garvin.  Both  are  farm¬ 
ers  from  Chambersburg.  Both  oper¬ 
ated  moldboard  plows.  Contestants 
were  judged  on  straightness  of  fur¬ 
row,  furrow  opening,  treatment  of 
land  ends,  closing  furrow,  trash 
mulch,  grassed  waterways,  and  on 
the  quality  and  conformation  of  the 
furrow.  Nearly  two  score  of  farmers 
competed  in  the  contest  which 
spread  over  two  farms  and  took  two 


Farm  and  Home  Safety  Education. 
The  protective  tape  does  not  replace 
lights  which  are  required  by  law. 
Placed  on  the  extreme  left  and  right 
rear  projections  of  farm  equipment, 
the  tape  provides  invaluable  night 
protection  by  reflecting  the  beam 
from  headlights  approaching  from 
the  rear.  The  Division  will  provide 
instructions  to  the  youth  groups  on 
proper  placement  of  the  tape. 

N.  M.  Eberi.y 

Fall  is  in  the  air  and  activities 
are  also  in  keeping  with  this  season 
of  the  year  on  the  average  farmstead. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  good 
rains  after  one  of  the  most  scorching 
Summers  we  have  had  in  the  memory 
of  anyone.  Weather  during  July  and 
August  was  not  only  hot,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  dry,  and  many  farmers  were 
short  of  water  for  their  livestock 
and  homes.  The  late  rains  have 
helped  this  condition  considerably 
and  wells  and  springs  are  again  giv¬ 
ing  enough  water  for  normal  needs. 
But  we  still  need  more  fall  rain  to 
fill  the  ground  with  water  before 
cold  weather  sets  in.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  litle  early  to  talk  about  cold 
weather,  but  it  won’t  be  long  now 
and  the  streams  are  still  very  low 
and  should  be  higher  before  cold 
weather. 


The  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  team  won  the  recent  general  livestock  judging 
contest  during  4-H  Club  Week  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  On  the 
left  is  coach  Victor  Plastow;  the  team  is,  from  left  to  right,  Gerald  Hess, 
Elizabethtown,  and  Kenneth  and  Donald  Rutt  of  Peach  Bottom. 


tion  methods  now  being  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris¬ 
burg,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commis¬ 
sions,  gradually  are  cutting  down  the 
spread  of  the  disease  that  kills  oak 
trees.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  trees  found  killed  by 
oak  wilt  this  Summer  have  been  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  State,  none 
east  of  Franklin  and  Cumberland 
Counties  and  the  Susquehanna  River. 
While  Bedford  County  led  all  others 
last  year  with  211  dead  trees  or  dead 
clumps  of  trees,  Huntington  County 
is  in  the  undesirable  lead  this  year 
with  73;  it  had  18  last  year.  Bedford 
County  has  only  58  to  date.  Other 
counties  include  Franklin  with  55 
(87  in  1953),  Fulton  50  (57),  Perry 
30  (40),  Mifflin  15  (13),  Juniata  11 
(13),  Armstrong  9  (0)  and  one  each 
in  Allegheny,  Cambria,  Cumberland 
and  Somerset  Counties.  Practically 
all  are  in  mountain  forests  areas  and 
are  spotted  by  experienced  observers 
in  airplanes.  All  infected  trees  have 
been  cut  down  and  all  healthy  trees 
within  50  feet  of  each  site  have  been 
destroyed. 


Banks  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  larg¬ 
est  lenders  to  farmers  for  their  credit 
requirements.  At  the  beginning  of 
1954,  the  farm  debt  held  by  all  banks 
in  the  State  amounted  to  $118,956,000 
as  compared  to  $115,885,000  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1953.  This  figure  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  $48,089,000 
loaned  to  farmers  by  all  other  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  combined.  The  $118,- 
956,000  figure  is  broken  down  into 
two  categories:  non  real  estate  credit 
and  real  estate  mortgages.  Non  real 
estate  credit,  extended  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  operating  purposes  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
crops  and  the  breeding,  raising,  and 
marketing  of  livestock,  totals  $59,- 
385,000.  Farm  real  estate  mortgage 
credit,  which  includes  all  real  es- 


days.  The  contour  contest  was  on  the 
farm  of  Glenn  Clouse;  the  level  land 
entrants  did  their  plowing  on  Bernard 
Snyder’s  place.  Defending  champions 
were:  Robert  W.  Claycomb,  New 
Enterprise,  Bedford  County,  level 
land;  and  David  Semmel,  Slatington, 
Lehigh  County,  contour. 


Reflective  tape  for  farm  equipment, 
to  prevent  accidents  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  is  now  offered  to  F.  F.  A.  chap¬ 
ters  and  4-H  Clubs  for  distribution  to 
Pennsylvania  farmers.  The  tape  is 
red  with  a  silver  border  and  a  green 
safety  cross  inside  the  border.  Dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  manufacturer  is  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  Farm  Division 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
Council  is  making  the  tape  available 
to  State  farm  safety  committees.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  sponsor  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Safety  Council, 
cooperating  with  the  Division  of 


1  At  the  present  time  farmers  are 
1  getting  ready  to  drill  wheat  and 
|  some  have  already  drilled  their  crop. 
In  spite  of  the  very  dry  Summer, 
crops  as  a  whole  were  not  bad.  Wheat 
was  a  very  good  crop  all  over  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  many  fields 
giving  yields  of  30  and  40  bushels 
per  acre.  As  a  rule  hay  was  not  as 
good  a  ci'cp  as  usual  and  it  was  too 
dry  for  a  good  second  crop,  but  a 
few  farmers  do  have  fair  second  crops 
of  alfalfa.  Oats  went  in  last  Spring 
in  not  too  good  shape  and  much  of 
it  very  late  but,  in  spite  of  all  these 
handicaps  along  with  the  dry  season, 
oats  were  a  big  surprise  and  were 
one  of  the  best  yields  we  have  had 
in  years  on  an  average.  Many  of  the 
best  fields  gave  yields  of  60  and  even 
up  to  70  bushels  per  acre,  with 
small  plots  even  running  higher. 
Corn  was  definitely  hurt  by  the  dry 
weather.  Much  hybrid  corn  that,  usu¬ 
ally  makes  a  big  fodder  growth  is 
very  short  this  year  and  it  is  bound 
to  cut  down  the  yield  per  acre  some¬ 
what. 

The  dry  weather  dried  up  the 
pastures  badly  and  made  quite  a 
dent  in  milk  production  but,  since  we 
are  supposed  to  have  too  much  milk 
anyway,  it  may  not  be  so  bad  after 
all.  The  rains  have  helped  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  in  the  past  few 
weeks  and  they  are  now  green  again. 

Prices  of  all  farm  products  are 
down.  Many  farmers  are  not  getting 
any  more  for  milk  than  it  costs  to 
produce  it  and  sometimes  hardly 
that.  Eggs  are  bringing  45  cents  at 
local  stores  and  were  down  to  30 
cents  most  of  the  Summer. 

Plummer  McCullough 


Pennsylvania  Pastoral 

The  splendid  farms  of  Pfoutz’s  Valley  in  Perry  County,  Pa.,  of  which  James 
Troutman’s  at  Millerton  is  perhaps  typical,  are  noted  for  their  excellent 
management,  their  great  productivity  and  their  fine  farm  buildings.  Line 
other  farmers  here,  Mr.  Troutman  grows  grain,  but  has  poultry  and  potato 
sidelines,  too.  He  also  has  an  orchard  and  at  times  pastures  beef  cattle  and 
dairy  heifers  on  his  fertile  fields.  The  whole  valley  is  drained  by  tne 
Cocolamus  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Blue  Juniata. 
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History  of  the  Almanac 

It  goes  way  back  to  the  second 


$1 800  Profit  in  Two  Months  with 
a  HOMELITE  One  Man  Chain  Saw 


century 9  and  today’s  "Farmer’s 
Almanac ”  is  a  national  institution. 


By  ETHEL 

I  can  see  it  now,  hanging  handily 
by  the  sunny  south  window  in  the 
old  farm  kitchen,  near  the  table 
where  we  picked  over  beans,  peeled 
fruit  and  cut  up  vegetables  —  “The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,”  with  its 
familiar  yellow  covei's  and  quaint 
little  scroll-framed  corner  scenes  de¬ 
picting  the  four  seasons  on  the  farm. 
Grandfather  used  it  as  a  sort  of  farm 
diary,  too,  making  notes  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  pages  for  ready  refei'ence. 

Now,  as  in  those  long-gone  days, 
that  little  yellow-covered  book  might 
be  called  standard  equipment  for 
rural  homes  right  across  the  land, 
for  one  sees  it  everywhere.  Though 
Robert  B.  Thomas,  whose  picture  ap¬ 
pears  with  Benjamin  Franklin’s  on 
the  cover,  established  “The  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac”  in  1792,  it  could 
be  called  a  comparative  newcomer  to 
fhe  field,  for  the  almanac  idea  goes 
back  many  centuries  in  old-world 
history. 

The  Origin  of  Almanacs 

Did  you  know  that  the  word, 
“almanac,”  comes  from  an  old  Sax¬ 
on  word,  “al-mon-agt,”  meaning  al- 
moon-heed?  But  the  Saxons’  almanac 
was  quite  a  different  affair  from  the 
useful  little  book  so  familiar  to  us 
today.  They  engraved  upon  square 
sticks,  about  one  foot  long,  the 
courses  of  the  moons  for  the  entire 
year,  whereby  they  could  tell  with 
certainity  when  the  changes  oc¬ 
curred,  also  when  their  festival  days 
fell. 

The  history  of  written  almanacs 
has  been  traced  to  the  second  centu¬ 
ry  when  they  were  made  by  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria.  It  was  from 
Oxford,  the  seat  of  British  science 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the 
standard  almanacs  emanated;  that  of 
John  Somers,  for  instance,  compiled 
in  1380,  as  well  as  several  others;  and 
almanacs  in  manuscript  still  exist. 
In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is 
one  dated  1460,  containing  a  table  of 
eclipses  for  20  years.  In  1497,  the 
Shepheard’s  Kalender  was  published 
in  England  by  Richard  Pynson  who 
had  translated  it  from  the  French; 
for  almanacs  were  in  common  use 
on  the  Continent  much  earlier  than 
they  were  in  England. 

Skillful  mathematicians  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  the 
astronomical  part  of  almanacs;  but 
astrologers  supplied  the  supposed 
planetary  influences,  also  weather 
predictions  and  other  interesting  ma¬ 
terial  required  to  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  public  at  large. 

Almanacs  in  America 

In  1663,  a  humorous  almanac  ap¬ 
peared  titled,  “Poor  Robin”  for  the 
benefit  of  skeptics  who  ridiculed 
celestial  science;  and  Robert  Herrick, 
the  poet,  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
its  composition.  As  a  specimen  of  its 
humor,  the  reader  learned  that 
"There  will  be  much  frost  and  cold 
weather  in  Greenland  in  January!” 

In  1664,  John  Evelyn  published  the 
first  Gardener’s  Almanac  (Kalen- 
darium  Hortense),  containing  di¬ 
rections  for  garden  work  month  by 
month  through  the  year.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  the  poet,  Abraham  Cowley, 
who  acknowledged  the  compliment 
in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  “The 
Garden.” 

^  It  was  in  1773  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Richard  Saunders,  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  first  number  of  his 
almanac  (k)  which  he  continued  for 
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25  years.  It  became  known  as  “Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac  ( k)  ”  and  con¬ 
tained  the  usual  astrqnomical  data, 
“besides  many  pleasant  and  witty 
verses,  jests  and  sayings;”  and  it  al¬ 
ways  emphasized  frugality.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  its  proverbs,  published 
under  the  title,  “The  Way  to 
Wealth,”  had  a  tremendous  circula¬ 
tion  in  America  and  England. 

Then  came  “The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac (k) ,”  first  issued  in  1792  for 
the  year  1793,  and  it  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  to  this  day.  It 
has  become  a  national  institution, 
and  the  earliest  numbers  are  now  a 
collector’s  item.  Though  a  few  minor 
changes  have  occurred  through  the 
years,  most  of  the  original  features 
are  still  retained,  such  as  “The 
Farmer’s  Calendar,”  the  quaint  little 
verses  under  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  a  running  record  of  historical 
odd  and  ends.  We  learn,  for  instance, 
that  spectacles  were  invented  in 
1825;  and  that  on  June  8,  1950,  the 
Red  Sox  beat  the  Browns  29  to  4. 

This  little  book  is  packed  with 
useful  information  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  farmer.  There 
are  fish  and  game  laws,  for  instance, 
motor  vehicle  laws  (both  for  all  the 
States),  postal  rates  and  planting 
times,  as  well  as  cooking  recipes  and 
household  hints.  “Anecdotes  and 
Pleasantries”  —  once  “Poetry,  Anec¬ 
dotes  and  Pleasantries” — presents  a 
series  of  quaint  old  woodcuts  depict¬ 
ing  famous  ocean  calamaties  from! 
1588  to  1833.  And  for  good  measure,  i 
there  are  puzzles  and  charades  for 
those  who  like  them. 

“The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac”  — 
Now  162  Years  Young 

“Bob”  Thomas,  as  he  was  familiar- 1 
ly  known  in  his  native  haunts — he  was 
a  bookseller  and  stationer  in  Sterling,  ; 
Massachusetts  —  published  the  first1 
50  issues;  and  tradition  has  pre- ! 
served  the  name  format  to  this  day, 
with  one  exception.  The  original  title ! 
was  “The  Farmer’s  Almanac(k)”  the 
word  "old’’  being  added  later  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  imitations. 

Of  the  many  tales  related  of  “The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,”  perhaps  the 
one  most  often  recalled  is  that  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  who,  so  tradition 
has  it,  won  the  Armstrong  murder 
case  by  quoting  “The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac  to  prove  there  was  no 
moonlight  on  the  night  a  witness 
testified  to  having  seen  a  crime  com¬ 
mitted. 

On  the  lighter  side,  when  one  of 
the  early  issues  was  being  set  up,  an 
apprentice  boy  asked  Mr.  Thomas 
what  was  to  be  placed  under  July  13. 
In  careless  haste,  he  replied,  “Any¬ 
thing,  anything!”  Literally  obedient, 
the  lad  set  up,  “Rain,  Hail  and 
Snow.”  Regular  readers  were  some¬ 
what  surprised  but,  when  that  day 
came,  the  prediction  was  actually  ful¬ 
filled;  for  it  really  did  rain,  hail  and 
snow  on  that  July  13! 

During  the  1880’s  and  1890’s  there 
was  a  rash  of  almanacs  in  the  United 
States,  Leavitt’s — which  many  read-  ► 
ers  will  doubtless  remember — being 
one  of  the  most  popular;  and  the 
“medicine  men”  used  almanacs  for 
advertising  purposes.  Jaynes,  Ayer, 
Hostetter  (remember  Hostetter’s 
Bitters!)  are  some  of  the  more 
familiar  names  among  the  latter. 
However,  I  believe  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  no  other  has  retained  its 
status  continuously  down  through  the 
years,  with  popularity  undiminished, 
as  has  “The  Old  Farmer’s  Almanac.” 
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A  VERMONT  FARMER  TURNS  EXTRA  TIME 
INTO  EXTRA  INCOME.  Milo  Bassett  of 
Goshen,  Vermont,  has  an  80  acre  woodlot 
on  his  300  acre  farm.  And  during  the  off 
farming  season  he  picks  up  his  fast  cutting 
Homelite  and  turns  his  wood  into  cash.  Does 
it  pay  off? 

JUST  LOOK  AT  HIS  PRODUCTION  TALLY . 

Last  winter,  in  approximately  two  months, 
he  cut  35M  feet  of  24"  maple  and  75M  feet 
of  15"  spruce.  His  total  cost  for  stumpage, 
skidding,  hauling,  plus  operation  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  saw  ...  all  on  a  wood  crop  that 
brought  $5,500  at  the  mill  .  .  .  was  only 
$3,681.95.  Net  profit  .  .  .  extra  profit  over 
and  above  his  regular  farm 
income  . . .  $1,818.05. 
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Complete 


Use  a  HOMELITE  for  Profitable  Woodcutting  Production 


With  a  Homelite  One  Man 
Chain  Saw  you  get  everything  a 
professional  woodcutter  looks 
for  in  a  saw  .  .  .  faster  cutting, 
easier  handling  and  lower 
maintenance.  Why  take  less  for 
your  money?  Always  insist  on  a 
Homelite.  Send  coupon  for 
complete  information. 


I  HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2610  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Nationwide  Sales  and  Service 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please 
send  me  further  information.  □  Please  send  me  name 
of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . County . State . 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 


If  Ruptured 

Try  This  Out 

I  Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

WHhoat  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  senalble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 


Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett _  3.40 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  &  W.  W.  Bedford.  3.05 
A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 

Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  tnc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y„ 


KIU  RATS^ 


warfarin 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 

AT  ATTRACTIVE  LOW  PRICES 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Full  information  upon 
[fduest  THE  RICE  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


CUT  BARN  COSTS 
by  making  your  barn 


your 

LOUDEN  Dealer 


MECHANOMICAL  when  you  mechanize  your  farm  buildings  with  eco¬ 
nomical  Louden  Equipment.  For  latest  on  barn  plans  and  equipment, 
send  for  Louden  Better  Barns  Book.  100-page  Book  free,  but  dime  to 
cover  mailing  appreciated.  Write  Louden,  Dept.  2410  S.,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year — Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  S2.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any -deliberate  swindler.  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  lor  the  debts  ol  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Milk  and  Dairy  News 

HOW  PRICE  SPREADS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
INVESTIGATED 

Two  months  ago,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  through  its  Chairman,  Clifford  R. 
Hope,  issued  a  report,  entitled  “Farm  Prices 
and  the  Cost  of  Food.”  The  purpose  of  the  re¬ 
port  was  to  show  that  the  recent  farm  price 
declines  had  not  been  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  connection  with  milk,  the  report  stated: 

“  *  *  *  farmers  who  supply  milk  for  the  New 
York  City  market  received  12  cents  a  quart 
in  June  1954  for  the  milk  for  fluid  use  which 
cost  urban  housewives  25  cents  a  quart  de¬ 
livered  to  their  doors.” 

The  fluid  price  to  dairymen  for  June  milk 
was  not  12  cents  a  quart;  actually,  it  was  $4.49 
a  cwt.,  or  9.55  cents  a  quart.  In  other  words, 
the  report,  which  was  widely  circulated  and 
received  extensive  comment  in  the  press,  over¬ 
stated  the  farmer’s  price  by  2.45  cents  a  quart 
and  understated  the  dealer  price  spread  by 
the  same  amount. 

This  error  was  called  to  Congressman 
Hope's  attention  and  just  recently  we  received 
the  following  reply  from  him: 

“in  preparing  the  pamphlet  “Farm  Prices 
and  the  Cost  of  Food,”  our  staff  obtained  the 
milk  figures  by  telephone  from  the  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“We  now  find  on  reexamination  that  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  Department  repre¬ 
sented  prices  paid  by  distributors,  and  not 
the  actual  price  per  quart  received  by  the 
producers.  The  distributors  in  June  paid  an 
average  of  approximately  $5.25  a  cwt.  for 
Class  I  milk.  But  included  in  this  was  about 
35  cents  for  freight  and  40  cents  representing 
handling  charges  at  country  stations.  So  it 
works  out  that  the  producers  received  around 
9.55  a  quart  in  the  200  mile  zone. 

“Many  thanks  for  bringing  this  to  my 
attention.” 

While  Mr.  Hope’s  frankness  in  admitting  the 
error  is  appreciated,  it  was  an  error  that 
should  never  have  been  committed  in  the  first 
place.  Unfortunately,  it  is  typical  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  that  has  gone  into  all  of  the  re¬ 
cent  price  investigations  —  too  quick,  too 
casual,  too  skimpy.  We  have  asked  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  to  issue  a  -supplemen- 
tal  report,  correcting  the  error. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  together  with  a  special 
"Price  Spread”  Sub-committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  to 
begin  a  more  exhaustive  investigation  into 
dealer  food  margins.  This  paper  has  always 
believed  that  a  thorough-going  investigation— 
not  a  study  or  survey  as  was  conducted  a  few 
years  ago  in  New  York  State  —  with  the  fear¬ 
less  use  of  a  committee’s  subpoena  powers 
might  well  bring  about  the  streamlining  that 
is  so  badly  needed  in  the  field  of  food  distri¬ 
bution.  Certainly  in  the  milk  business,  where 
the  spread  is  hitting  a  new  high  each  month, 
the  middleman  is  truly  a  Frankenstein,  no 


longer  able  to  control  his  own  creation  that 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  —  a  disgrace  to  the 
efficiency  and  progress  that  are  so  traditionally 
American. 


NEW  COURSE  FOR  CORNELL? 

Is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  changing  its  sights  on  milk? 

In  our  September  4  issue  we  commented 
with  approval  on  Dean  Myers’  five-point  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  dairy  industry,  aimed  particularly 
at  more  efficient  milk  marketing.  Speaking  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  two  weeks  ago,  Dr. 
Herrell  DeGraff,  Cornell  professor,  posed 
these  questions: 

1  —  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  get  into  the 

milk  business? 

2  _  Why  does  it  cost  as  much  for  milk  at 

the  store  as  at  the  house? 

3  —  Why  are  there  no  quantity  discounts? 

4  —  Why  not  sell  in  bulk  packages  —  in 

two  and  four-quart  containers,  with 
the  difference  in  handling  costs  passed 
on  to  the  consumer? 

In  effect,  Dr.  DeGraff  is  urging  revision  or 
repeal  of  Sections  258-c  and  258-j  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law  —  a  position  contrary 
to  the  traditional  Cornell  policy,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  position  well  worth  espousing. 

These  views,  coming  so  close  on  similar  re¬ 
marks  by  Dean  Myers,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  at  long  last  the  Cornell  milk  experts  are 
shifting  from  the  dealer  point  of  view  to  the 
producer  and  consumer  point  of  view.  That  is 
a  welcome  change  which  farmers  will  unre¬ 
servedly  approve. 


A  GOOD  FLUID  MARKET 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  fluid  milk  consump¬ 
tion,  the  New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Company 
has  just  installed  milk  vending  machines  in  all 
its  factories.  Already  consumption  is  averag¬ 
ing  more  than  three  8-ounce  cartons  of  milk 
per  employee  per  week.  It  is  estimated  that, 
if  each  of  the  110,000  production  workers  in 
the  farm  equipment  business  maintained  that 
consumption  level  for  one  year,  more  than 
one  million  gallons  of  fluid  milk  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  these  employees  while  at  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  additional  home  consump¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  acquiring  the  milk  drinking 
habit. 

New  Idea  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  dairy  farmers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  other  farm  machinery  companies  will 
follow  suit.  The  greater  the  sale  of  fluid  milk, 
the  higher  the  dairy  farm  income,  and  the 
more  likely  the  purchase  of  needed  farm 
equipment. 


1954' s  Green  Pastures  — 

An  Afterlook 

EW  ENGLAND’S  weather  this  Summer 
was  unusual:  it  started  off  wet,  was  dry 
for  a  spell  and  then  abundantly  moist  again. 
It  was  a  good  year  for  pasture  —  there  was 
plenty  of  moisture  —  but  a  poor  year  to  dry 
hay;  corn  was  embattled  ,by  water,  then  by 
the  winds  of  two  hurricanes. 

This  year’s  New  England  Green  Pastures 
program,  in  progress  now  since  1948,  high¬ 
lighted  some  definite  trends  in  northeast  dairy 
production.  Vermont’s  Robert  Kilborn,  the 
New  England  winner,  used  oldtime  hay  caps  on 
field-tumbled  hay  to  make  good  green  feed  in 
a  rough  hay  year;  he  will  have  used  a  pound  of 
fertilizer  for  each  11  pounds  of  milk  produced 
on  his  24-cow  farm  this  year.  Winthrop  Glea¬ 
son,  Massachusetts’  winner,  although  a  maker 
of  grass  silage,  is  a  “great  believer  in  corn 
silage”;  he  had  to  irrigate  his  corn  only  once 
this  Summer.  I.  Thorton  Sherman  of  Rhode 
Island  does  not  remove  stonewalls  on  his  dairy- 
poultry  farm;  he  likes  small  plots,  also  the 
Narragansett  alfalfa  which  originated  in  his 
home  State.  George  Merrill,  Connecticut’s  first 
roughage  producer,  combines  apple  produc¬ 
tion  with  dairying;  roughage  is  the  backbone 
of  his  dairying  and  he  suspects  lime  to  be  a 
chief  element  in  abundant  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction.  Maurice  Keene  of  Maine  stressed 
three-to-four-acre  basic  plots  with  electric 
cross-fencing  as  elemental  to  his  program,  with 
reseeding,  liming  and  plenty  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  as  essential  factors.  Kenneth 


Kinerson,  New  Hampshire’s  premier  pasture- 
man,  recognized  grass  silage  and  a  hay  drier 
as  the  two  most  important  things  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  farm's  roughage  production. 

The  fundamental  and  chief  importance  of 
management  in  the  success  of  a  roughage  pro¬ 
gram  was  recognized  by  Harold  Shaw,  ener¬ 
getic  chairman  of  the  judging  committee.  He 
marked  alfalfa-brome  and  Ladino  clover  as  the 
basic  New  England  pasture-meadow  seeding 
mixture.  He  saw  more  controlled  grazing  this 
year  and  pasture  clipping,  too.  All  18  New 
England  winners  had  grass  for  silage,  and  12 
had  corn.  “Corn,  to  my  mind,  is  on  its  way 
back,”  said  Shaw.  Seven  of  the  17  were  feeding 
silage  in  August;  11  were  feeding  hay.  One 
of  the  farmers  practiced  zero-grazing,  one  used 
a  silage  elevator,  six  had  fans  for  drying  hay 
in  barns,  one  with  heated  air.  There  vras  less 
interest  this  year  in  the  cereal  grains  and  in 
the  protective  crops  like  Sudan  grass  and 
millet. 

The  most  noticeable  objects  in  a  broad  view 
over  1954’s  New  England  Green  Pastures  are 
perhaps  the  number  of  one-man  farms  placing 
high  in  this  Green  Pastures  contest  and  the 
appreciation  the  farmers  feel  and  the  service 
they  recognize  in  the  assistance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  county  agents.  Mr.  Kilborn's  farm  is 
a  one-man  farm  and  so  are  those  of  seven 
other  winners.  Mr.  Shaw  saw  the  significance, 
stability  and  strength  of  the  one-man  farm  as 
the  highlight  of  his  whole  trip;  and  farmers 
had  words  of  praise  for  the  extension  services. 

Now,  as  the  pasture  season  wanes,  and  with 
some  manuring,  liming  and  fertilizing  to  do  — 
and  perhaps  obtaining  a  catch  or  two  of  winter 
cereals  for  late  fall  pasture  and  early  Spring, 
all  New  England  should  be  able  to  look  at  its 
1954  Green  Pastures  program,  its  performance 
and  productivity  —  under  the  capable  leader¬ 
ship  of  Louis  Zehner  —  with  pride.  It  was  an¬ 
other  good  year  for  this  fine  grass  roots  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  a  good  year  for  the  green  pastures 
of  New  England. 


Benefits  of  Anhydrous  Ammonia 

HE  superior  fertility  value  of  anhydrous 
ammonia,  a  liquid  form  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  containing  82  per  cent  pure  nitrogen, 
is  now  well  established.  In  many  instances  its 
proper  application  has  more,  than  doubled  crop 
yields  as  well  as  producing  better  growth  and 
longer  life  for  pasture  grasses.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  on  this  important  fertilizer,  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  new,  is  presented  on  page  619. 

It  has  been  found  that  Fall  is  the  best  time 
for  the  application  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  al¬ 
though  it  can  be  used  in  the  Spring  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  advantage  of  fall  fertilization  is 
that  it  largely  eliminates  spring  weather  haz¬ 
ards  which  often  make  it  difficult  to  get  on  the 
fields  at  the  proper  time.  Then,  too,  the  appli¬ 
cation  can  be  made  when  farm  work  is  not  so 
pressing.  In  addition,  the  fall  application 
speeds  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter, 
such  as  corn  stalks  and  straw,  thereby  adding 
needed  humus  for  the  next  season’s  crops. 
Anhydrous  ammonia  is  highly  resistant  to 
leaching;  it  stores  well  in  the  soil  and  c-onse- 
qently  has  a  high  degree  of  second  year  carry¬ 
over  for  fertility. 

The  importance  of  this  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  suitable 
hose  material  of  exceptional  lasting  quality. 
This  hose  can  be  used  in  the  transfer  of  the 
material  under  pressure  from  bulk  storage  to 
the  dispensing  unit  and  from  the  unit  to  the 
soil.  The  hose  has  a  working  pressure  of  400 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  can  accordingly 
withstand  the  low  temperatures  caused  by 
ammonia  vaporization. 

Increased  acreage  yields  mean  lower  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  crop  production.  In  these  days 
of  excessively  high  labor  overhead,  a  saving  of 
this  sort  can  easily  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss  in  a  given  farm  operation. 

“Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of 
the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor, 
and  another  unto  dishonor?”  —  Romans  9:21. 


Are  your  chimneys  and  heaters  all  in  good 
shape?  Just  a  few  weeks  left  to  get  repairs  com¬ 
pleted  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Doesn’t  it  seem 
foolish  to  take  a  chance  on  a  cracked  chimney,  or 
a  rusty  stove  pipe,  and  perhaps  lose  your  house 
w  your  farm  buildings  some  January  night? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


Some  matters  are  of  such  great 
value  that  the  Parson  could  wish  he 
might  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
all  America.  One  of  these  is  the 
awakening  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
rural  church  in  our  land.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  we,  as  a  people,  been  so 
aware  of  the  fact  that  rural  life  is 
the  most  important  source  of  the 
morale  of  America. 

If  the  Parson  could  din  these  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  young  men  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  many  would 
rise  to  the  challenge.  That  they  do 
not  do  so  more  commonly  is  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  the  challenge.  If  the  Parson 
could  convince  the  lay  leadership  of 
the  rural  church  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  work  they  are 
doing,  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
teachers  for  the  Sunday  Schools,  nor 
any  other  phase  of  rural  church  life. 

The  sad  reflection  on  the  subject  is 
that  the  niral  community  has,  too 
often,  underestimated  its  own  im¬ 
portance  in  the  scheme  of  American 
life.  Rural  living  is  not  simply  a  way 
to  make  a  living;  it  is  a  way  of  life 
in  which  the  whole  family  has  a  part, 
and  in  which  each  individual  can  find 
a  life  rather  than  just  a  living.  We 
who  dwell  in  rural  communities  lose 
our  reason  for  being  if  we  fail  to 
raise  our  eyes  above  the  furrow  to 
give  thanks  to  Him  Who  gives  life  to 
our  sowing.  Thousands,  in  these  days, 
have  fled  the  city  areas  for  what  they 
hope  will  give  them  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment.  It  is  pathetic  to  watch 
their  efforts  to  find  what  they  have 
come  for.  because  one  knows  that,  in 
their  struggle  to  have  all  of  the 
things  that  make  for  rural  life  and 
city  convenience  combined,  they  are 
missing  the  one  thing  most  essential: 
rural  mindedness. 

In  line  with  this  thought  is  another 
— World  Bible  Reading.  Eleven  yeai’s 
ago  a  United  States  Marine  on 
Guadalcanal  wrote  his  mother  in  the 
States  asking  that  the  family  join 
him  in  reading  the  same  passage  of 
Scripture  each  day.  He  felt  that  it 
would  provide  a  spiritual  tie  between 
them.  World  Wide  Bible  Reading  ob¬ 
servance  has  grown  out  of  this,  and 
today  people  of  40  nations  share  in 
it. 

It  does  seem  to  the  Parson,  at 
times,  that  our  communities  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  death,  and  so  are  many 
of  our  churches  what  with  clubs  and 
choirs  for  all  ages  and  sizes.  “There 
ought  to  be  something  going  on  at 
church  every  evening,”  they  say.  And 
the  Parson  only  asks,  “Why?  Are  we 
only  interested  in  generating  perpet¬ 
ual  motion  without  reference  to  a 
purpose?” 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


SAVE!  up  to  *300  on  first  cost  alone!* 

No  longer  must  you  pay  a  big  premium  to  have 
the  advantages  of  modern  diesel  power  on  your 
farm.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  diesel  tractor  is 
available  at  a  gasoline  tractor  price. 

SAVE  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  fuel  costs! 

If  you  have  a  gasoline  tractor  in  the  3-4  plow  class, 
figure  your  fuel  bills  for  the  past  year.  You  can 
save  a  large  portion  of  these  fuel  bills  with  the 
Fordson  Major  Diesel. 

SAVE  on  upkeep  expense,  too! 

This  tractor’s  rugged  dependability  has  been 
proved  under  the  most  difficult  farming  conditions 
the  world  over -in  the  dust  and  heat  of  Africa 
and  South  America;  the  hard  clay  soils  and  sticky 
gumbos  of  Australia  and  Sweden;  the  sub-zero 
temperatures  of  northern  Canada.  This  heavy-duty 
Fordson  Major  Diesel  Tractor  is  built  for  long 
service  with  a  minimum  of  upkeep  expense. 


NEW  Wheel  Type  Tandem  Disc 
Harrow  for  the  Fordson  Major 

This  disc  is  built  to  withstand  the  excep¬ 
tional  power  and  speed  of  the  Fordson 
Major  Diesel  Tractor.  Its  heavier  weight 
also  gives  deeper  penetration  in  hard 
soils.  The  transport  wheels  are  raised 
and  lowered  by  tractor  hydraulic  power, 
and  you  can  adjust  the  cutting  depth 
from  the  tractor  seat  without  stopping. 
Your  choice  of  9-,  10-  and  11-foot 
cutting  widths. 


NEW  3-Disc  Plow  for  the  Fordsor 
Major  Diesel  Tractor 

Quickly  attaches  to  the  tractor’s  3-poin 
hitch.  Raises  and  lowers  by  hydrauli 
touch  control.  Built  for  tough  plowing 
conditions  — rolls  over  rocks,  roots  am 
stumps  —  reduces  breakage.  Plows  ii 
heavy  soils  that  are  too  hard  or  sticky 
for  moldboard  plows.  Tough-wearing 
discs;  extra-heavy  frame. 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY  FORD  TRACTOR  DEALER 

Find  out  how  much  more  you  get... 

6-speed  transmission  •  Built-in  hydraulic  system  and  3-point 
hitch  •  Swinging  drawbar  •  Adjustable  wheel  spacings 
(also  fixed  tread  model)  •  Automotive-type  steering  •  12-volt 
electrical  system  •  Lights  •  Air  cleaner  •  Oil  filter  •  Wheel 
Weights  (600  pounds)  •  Temperature  gauge  •  Thermostat 
Radiator  shutters  •  Power  take-off  •  Tool  box 

...ALL  AT  ONE  LOW  PRICE 

*Based  upon  comparison  of  suggested  list  price  at  port  of  entry  with 
published  suggested  list  prices  of  competitive  tractors,  f.o.b.  factory. 


Robert  Kilborn,  Derby,  Vt.,  dairy 
fanner,  is  the  winner  of  the  1954 
1\  ew  England  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test.  His  24 -cow  herd  produces  about 
6,000  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk 
a  year  from  each  acre  of  his  produc¬ 
tive  fields. 


TRAC  TO  8  AMD  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION  •  FORD  MOTOR  cfiviPANY  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 


FORD§OIM 

MAJOR 


October  2>  1954 
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Wt/te  AHEAD  WITH  HER (FOR DU ! 

^  „,,**■*,  tiMu  vou’re  ahead 


That’s  why  Herefords  draw  the  days  top 
price  more  than  81%  of  the  time  at  major 
livestock  markets  all  over  the  country.  Here¬ 
fords  predominate  all  over  America  because 
they’re  the  most  profitable  breed  to  produce. 

You’re  ahead  with  Herefords  today.  And 
in  the  days  to  come,  you’ll  stay  ahead  be¬ 
cause  Herefords  produce  more  beef,  faster, 
at  lower  cost. 

Start  with  Herefords  .  .  .  finish  with  profits! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK! 

COW  COUNTRY  U.  S.  A. 

— __  is  on  Inspiring  book  you'll  want  gggt 
to  own  and  keep  if  you  have 


Hercfordl 

Heritage/ 

Since  1742 


Beef,  your 


HEREFORDS 


QUICK 
PROFITABLE 

Many  breeders  and  farmers 

have  found  an  advertisement  “ 

on  the  livestock  page  a  sure 

way  to  sell  stock  quickly  and  profitably.  For  the  special  low 
livestock  rate  of  $1.00  per  line  (about  7  words),  your  message 
is  read  by  our  more  than  300,000  subscribers.  Simply  fill-in  and 
mail  the  attached  blank.  References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,,  N.Y,  1,  N.Y. 

I  PLEASE  insert  the  following  ad  in  your  next  ISSUE:  gs 
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The  official  national  4-H  Dairy  Cat¬ 
tle  Judging  contest,  open  to  each  top 
State  judging  team  in  the  United 
States,  will  be  held  for  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year  as  a  feature  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  be  held  this  year 
October  2-9.  The  National  4-H  contest, 
along  with  that  of  the  colleges  and 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
(FFA)  places  all  of  the  official  na¬ 
tional  dairy  cattle  judging  contests 
at  the  nation’s  dairy  exposition  at 
Waterloo.  The  winning  4-H  judging 
team  at  the  Congress  is  eligible  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  International 
Contest  held  each  year  in  England. 
With  the  official  national  dairy  cattle 
breed  shows  for  the  Ayrshires,  Brown 
Swiss,  Gueimsey  and  Holsteins,  plus 
the  nationwide  show  of  the  Jerseys, 
the  4-H  youth  of  the  nation  will  be 
provided  with  the  finest  cattle  in 
the  United  States  with  which  to  work. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  England,  the  winning 
team  receives  a  trophy,  emblematic 
of  the  national  championship,  and  all 
members  of  the  team  and  >ts  coach 
also  receives  individual  prizes.  The 
five  dairy  cattle  breed  organizations 
provide  suitable  awards  for  all  of  the 
teams  and  individuals  high  in  judg¬ 
ing  their  respective  breeds.  The 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Company  also  makes 
awards  to  the  high  individual  judg¬ 
ing  all  breeds  and  the  second  high 
judging  team.  Judging  teams  of  4-H 
boys  and  girls  are  now  being  formed 
in  counties  throughout  the  nation  in 
preparation  for  competition  at  the 
State  fairs  or*  State  dairy  shows.  It 
is  the  winners  of  these  State  contests 
that  provide  the  participants  for  the 
national  judging  contest. 


Young  people  in  other  lands  join 
organizations,  seek  to  make  good  use 
of  their  leisure  time,  and  have  the 
same  hopes  and  dreams  as  young  peo¬ 
ple  here  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  brought  out  by  four  internation¬ 
ally-minded  youths  and  Miss  Martha 
E.  Leighton,  Assistant  State  4-H  Club 
Leader,  at  the  last  annual  4-H  Club 
Congress  meeting  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Miss  Jean  Smith  of  Manlius,  Ed¬ 
win  Hadlock  of  Hammond,  Robert 
Mason  of  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  and  Frans 
Gerhard  DeBoer  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  International  Farm  Youth  Ex¬ 
change  (IFYE)  delegates,  pointed 
out  that  the  youth  in  other  lands 
seemed  much  the  same  as  here. 

Miss  Smith,  an  IFYE  delegate  to 
Israel,  explained  that  there  were  no 
4-H  Clubs  and  few  organizations,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  a  political  nature,  for 
boys  and  girls  of  that  country.  She 
explained  that  “when  young  people 
reach  the  age  of  18  and  20  years,  they 
join  the  land  army.” 

Robert  Mason,  recently  returned 
from  Chile,  stated  that  4-C  Clubs, 


similar  to  our  4-H  Clubs,  are  start¬ 
ing  in  that  country.  Frans  DeBoer, 
currently  living  with  farm  families 
in  New  York  State,  said  that  Holland 
had  no  4-II  Clubs,  but  that  they  had 
older  youth  groups,  boy  scouts,  and 
church,  school  and  political  clubs. 
Edwin  Hadlock,  an  IFYE  delegate 
to  Colombia,  said  games  that  can 
be  played  by  the  whole  family  are 
popular  there.  DeBoer  remarked  that 
in  America  he  has  discovered  a  new 
sport — woodchuck  hunting.  “WTe  don’t 
have  woodchucks  in  Holland,”  he 
said. 

Summarizing  what  they  had  learned 
from  their  experiences,  the  young 
people  said  they  had  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  friendliness  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  host  countries  and  had 
been  surprised  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  people  accepted  them. 


Were  you  ever  curious  about  the 
4-H  emblem  and  when  it  was 
adopted?  The  following  explanation 
was  written  by  Charles  Chambers 
and  recently  appeared  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Extension  News:  “It  was  in 
1906,  in  Wright  County,  Iowa,  that 
the  4-H  emblem  was  first  used,  not 
then  as  the  4-H  emblem,  but  as  an 
emblem  for  pupils  having  perfect  at¬ 
tendance,  excellency  in  cooking,  seed 
corn  testing  and  other  practical 
courses  which  were  introduced  by 
Oscar  H.  Benson,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  4-H  work.  Benson  was  later  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  national  office 
for  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  The 
emblem  was  used  also  on  the  labels 
of  tomatoes,  canned  by  the  farm 
girls,  and  on  the  seed  distributed  by 
the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  the  early  days  the  fourth 
“H”  stood  for  Hustle  but,  when  Ben¬ 
son  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1911, 
the  emblem  was  adopted  both  as  a 
label  and  a  badge.  It  was  this  year 
that  the  fourth  H  was  designated  to 
stand  for  Health,  and  the  4-leaf 
clover  was  made  the  emblem  of  4-H 
Club  work  and  achievement.” 


The  Waldo  Co.,  Maine  4-H  final 
demonstration  tournament  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  Grand  View 
Grange  Hall.  Winner  of  the  Dairy 
Foods  Demonstration  was  Sally  Wren 
of  the  Hustlers  4-H  Club  of  E.  Thorn¬ 
dike.  The  other  senior  winner  in  the 
girls’  division  was  Judy  Brown  of  the 
March  River  4-H  Club  of  Brooks. 
Senior  winners  in  the  boys’  division 
were  Hilton  Hanson  and  Myron  Han¬ 
son  of  the  Community  4-H  Club  of 
South  Monroe,  with  their  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  “Bandages.”  The  other  senior 
boys’  winning  team  was  Merland 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Wren,  with  a 
demonstration  called  “Planting  a 
Two-Rod  Garden.”  Junior  girl  win¬ 
ners  were  Judith  Wilcox,  Ghent 
Hill  4-H  Club  of  Searsmont,  and  Avis 
Elwell,  Marsh  River  4-H  Club, 
Brooks.  D- 


Even  though  dry  when  shown,  this  superior  six-year-old  Brown  Swiss  cow 
won  grand  championship  honors  in  the  4-H  Club  classes  for  her  owner, 
Duncan  Bellinger  (17)  of  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Duncan  helps  his  father,  M.  E. 
Bellinger,  with  a  fine  Brown  Swiss  dairy  herd  of  some  100  head  on  their 

320-acre  dairy  farm. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Registered  Guernseys  At  Auction 
Capital  District  Guernsey 

BREEDERS'  SALE 

SAT.,  OCT.  2,  1954  —  1:00  P.  M. 

Fairgrounds,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

An  all-female  sale  featuring  the  kind  that  have  made 
the  Capital  District  famous  for  top  Guernseys. 

Mostly  fall  and  early  winter  fresheners,  and  a  few 
very  choice  open  heifers  for  show  and  foundation 
animals. 

Many  animals  previously  purchased  in  this  annual 
sale  are  making  500-600  lb.  records  on  tlx  milking, 
going  np  as  high  as  051  lbs.  fat.  More  of  this 

caliber  will  be  available  this  year. 

Buy  the  best  the  Capital  District  has  to  offer,  in 
tlie  spacious  comfort  of  the  sale  barn  at  the 

Schaghticoke  Fairgrounds,  at  your  own  price.  All 
calfhood  vaccinated,  T.  B.  and  blood  tested,  and 
inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  Lunch  and  catalogs 
available  at  sale, 

SALE  MANAGED  BY 

N.  Y.  S.  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  CO-OPERATIVE, 
INCORPORATED 

1606  EAST  ERIE  BLVD.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

And 

CAPITAL  DISTRICT  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


SHEEP 


Eastern  Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  9,  1954  •  1  P.M. 

HARDING  CO.  FAIRGROUNDS,  KENTON,  OHIO 

150  Head  Bred  Ewes  150 

With  a  Few  Top  Quality  EWE  LAMBS  and  RAMS 
These  sheep  are  from  the  top  flocks  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  U.  S.  The  top  sale  of  the  year  for  the 
purchase  of  foundation  breeding  stock. 

AUSTIN  WALTERS,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalogues  or  Other  Information  Write  — 
DR.  D.  M.  McBRIDE,  Sale  Manager 
SYCAMORE,  OHIO 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 

For  Sale:  LAMB  RAMS  and  EWES;  several  top 
proven  yearling  and  2  yr.  old  rams;  bred  ewes  for 
December  delivery.  Sired  by  Imported  Benacre  Ad¬ 
venturer;  Warrick  87-51;  Warrick  67-53.  Use  our 
Suffolk  Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 
Prices  Reasonable 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  Jr.,  Owner 
Harold  Merrihew,  Mgr.,  Tel.  Hopewell  Jet.  6-2170 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

POUGHQUAG  DUTCHESS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Start  flock  with  adult  sheep  for  breeding  and  duly 
enjoy  possession  interesting  gentle  PET  lambs. 


REG.  SHR0PSH1RES  &  SUFFOLKS 

YEARLING  RAMS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


KARAKUL,  HAMPSHIRE,  SHROPSHIRE.  SOUTH- 
DOWN  and  CHEVIOT  RAMS,  breeding  ewes  and  pet 
lambs.  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

Breeding  stock  from  the  best  of  midwest  bloodlines. 
Now  offering  well  grown  ram  lambs  suitable  for  stud. 
A  Suffolk  will  exceed  your  expectations. 
ANCHORAGE  FARM, 

RUSSELL  G.  CADY,  LAKEMONT,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  L  SON.  R.F.D.4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS  - 

BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
Grain  fed  large  herd.  All  PureBreds  and  best  of 
bloodlines.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  PHONE:  8481 


-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

YOUNG  BOARS  and  GILTS  For  Prompt  Shipment 
FEEDER  PIGS  6-8  WEEKS  OLD 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


- TOP  QUALITY  PIGS  6  WEEKS  $11  EACH - 

7-8  WEEKS  OLD  $12  EACH 
Carefully  crated.  Shipped  by  Railway  Express. 
OAILY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Telephone  9-1085 


Production  Bred  Yorkshires,  Spring  Boars.  Gilts. 
Sired  by  Straight  English  Herd  Sires.  LEACOCK 
YORKSHIRE  FARM,  RONKS,  R.  I,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 


TAMWORTHS:  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  G I LTS  —  Service  Size 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  ta  see  you  start  right] 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHINCHILLAS 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food,  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


- -  REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES  - 

Let  us  know  what  you  want.  We  have  foals,  and  ma¬ 
ture  ponies  for  sale  at  all  times.  Prices  $125  up. 

HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Registered  Guernseys 

FUTURE  HERD  SIRES  AND  FOUNDATION 
CALVES  AND  HEIFERS  FROM  OUR  HERD 
OVER  200  HEAD.  35  YEARS  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIVE  BREEDING. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  •  RD  4 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


—  DISPERSION  OF  — 

Purebred  Aberdeen -Angus  Herd 

OCTOBER  26,  1954 

AT  THE  FARM  11:30  a.  m. 

Canton  Farm  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

9  Bulls  78  Females 

COWS— BRED  HEIFERS— OPEN  HEIFERS 
CALVES.  BANGS  and  T.B.  ACCREDITED 
Outstanding  Individuals  —  Popular  Pedigrees 

The  Show  String  Sells 

For  Information,  Catalogs,  Reservations,  write 

RUSS  WEST,  Sale  Manager 
400  York  Rohd,  Towson  4,  Maryland 


Complete  Dispersal  •  Beef  Herd  *100  Head 
October  23  12:30  p.m. 

Mostly  Herefords,  a  few  Angus,  T.B.  tested.  Heifers 
vaccinated.  To  be  sold  from  pens.  One  or  more.  One 
Hereford  heifer  calf  given  free.  45  BRED  HEIFERS, 
10  COWS,  5  HEREFORD  BULLS,  breeding  age,  30 
STEERS,  10  CALVES.  Visitors  Welcome. 
RALPH  JARVIS  FARM. 

Located  2  miles  Northeast  of  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  620-W 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


SEVERAL  REG.  ANGUS  FOUNDATION  COWS  Bred 
to  “Bardoliermere  H.  15”,  also  some  1954  fast  grow¬ 
ing  bull  calves  by  him.  A  four  year  old  proven  Bull, 
“Prince  Esskay  14”,  also  a  17  month  old  breeding 
bull  by  him.  Certified  herd. 

SEE  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  HERDS  IN  STATE 
RAL-MO  ANGUS  FARM, 

EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  EA.  1136 


-  FOR  SALE  —  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  - 

Cows  with  calves  alongside  by  Ankonian  3247  bred  back 
to  Ankonian  3455.  Also  heifers  and  young  bulls.  Rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  BOMER,  BOX  III,  RIFTON.  N.  Y. 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 

Re-bred.  Reasonably  priced.  Ship  any  State. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL  - 

YEARLING  BULL.  HEIFERS,  COWS  with  calf  at 
foot.  Domino  and  Mixer  breeding.  See  after  4:30  p.  m. 
or  week-ends.  DONALD  E.  VAN  SCOY. 

R.  D.  I,  OVID,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  - 

Bulls,  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows  from  popular  bloodlines. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS,  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM. 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK  Chatham  26491 


10  REG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS:  HALF  SISTERS 
Excellent  for  herd  foundation.  Price  $200  each 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 


WANTED:  50  POLLED  HEREFORD:  CHOICE 
FEEDER  CALVES.  Weight  550  to  600  lbs.  Address: 
P.  0.  BOX  298,  CROTON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SEVEN  ANGUS  COWS,  THREE  HEIFERS  AND 
Three  Year  Old  BULL  —  All  Registered.  Buy  This 
Small  Herd  Cheap.  Write,  Wire  or  Phone  — 
Center  Point  3378.  W.  T.  DELL, 

LANSDALE,  R.  D.  I,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  STOCK 
ALL  AGES,  PRICES.  $200  AND  UP. 
ROGER  FOSTER,  BEAL  ST.,  LUNENBURG,  MASS. 


WANTED  —  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  OR  COWS 
JOHN  GILES,  ALFRED  STATION.  N.  Y.  TEL.  3287 


DOGS 


REG.  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies  make  work 
easier  for  the  farmer.  They  gather 
and  drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

Box  123,  Gurnee,  Illinois 

Boxers  ©  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SAINT  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Beautiful  massive  pure- 
breds  for  Sept.-Oct.  delivery.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 
MONTICELLO,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


MINIATURE  SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES,  5  Champion 
Studs  (Rat-catchers,  Watchdogs).  Little  dogs  with 
"Human''  brains.  Registered,  wormed,  immunized. 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.  Phone:  2-2205 


A.  K.  C.  SITTER  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEP 
HERD  PUPS  —  HEALTHY  AND  WELL  BRED 
ROBT.  CUNNING,  R.  D.  I,  ENDICOTT,  N.  Y 


For  Sale:  Airedales,  The  All-Around  dog.  Will  shi 
C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y 


Pcd.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA 


Reg.  Red  Dachshund,  and  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies 
Health  Certificate.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek.Pa 


German  Shepherd  Pups:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  Tan 
MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  R.  D.  2,  Mansfield,  Pa 


- BEAGLE  RABBIT  DOGS:  NONE  BETTER - 

PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PA 


- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa 


October  2,  1954 


HUDSON  VALLEY  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  FALL  SHOW  &  SALE 

Thursday,  October  21st,  1954 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIRGROUNDS 


RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


SHOW  10:00  A.  M.  —  J.  C.KINZER,  WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 
SALE  1:00  P.  M.  —  A.  W.  HAMILTON,  LEWISBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


JUDGE 

AUCTIONEER 


48  Top  Animals  Horned  and  Polled 
43  HEIFERS  •  5  BULLS 

—  FROM  SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  HERDS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  — 


CONSIGNORS 

BIRDWOOD  FARMS 

E.  ROBERT  DURAND  (Yellow  Brook  Farm) 
SAMUEL  EINSTEIN  (Robart  Farm) 

EMERALD  BAR  S  FARM 

JOHN  A.  FARNHAM  (Scantic  Meadow  Farm) 
NORMAN  F.  GREENWAY 
HAMILTON  FARMS  (J.  C.  Brady) 

HOLCOMB  HEREFORD  FARMS  (John  E.  Redman) 

THE  KAYE  RANCH 

LARCHMEADOW  FARM 

LEON  LEIGHTON,  JR.  (Masalna  Farm) 

H.  E.  MARTIN  (Valleyfield  Farm) 

J.  D.  McKINNON  (Kinwold  Farm) 

RA1NCLIFFE  FARM  (H.  C.  Jefferson) 

F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR.  (Clove  Creek  Farm) 

JOHN  H.  ROYER.  JR.  (Bushy  Park  Farm) 
SUGAR  HILL  FARMS 

C.  E.  TOWNSEND 


CHARLOTTSVILLE,  VA. 
FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 

WEST  WILLINGTON,  CONN. 
CAMPOBELLO,  S.  C. 

SOUTH  WINDSOR,  CONN. 
LAGRANGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 
GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 
HOLCOMB.  N.  Y. 
MILLERTON.  N.  Y. 
LAKEVILLE,  CONN. 
HARRISBURG.  PA. 

DOVER  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
SYKESVILLE,  MD. 
POUGHQUAG,  N.  Y. 
WOODBINE.  MD. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N\  Y. 
LUDLOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SALE  HEADQUARTERS  —  BEEKMAN  ARMS,  RHINEBECK.  N.  Y. 

DINNER  —  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER,  20th  7:00  P.  M.  BEEKMAN  ARMS 

For  Hotel  and  Dinner  Reservations  and  Catalogs  Write  —  F.  JAMES  WILLIAMS,  JR., 

Sales  Manager,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

Be  Sure  to  make  the  Connecticut  Valley  Hereford  Assn’  Calf  Sale,  Friday,  October  2nd,  Eastern  States 

Exposition  Grounds,  West  Springfield.  Mass. 


IN  PEACE  OR  WAR. ..BOOM  OR  HARD  TIMES 

ffldKCSSH0«fflM»S 

MOST  DEPENDABLE 

BREED  OF  CATTLE 


What  determines  the  BEAL 
value  of  a  breed  of  cattle? Prize 
Winners?  We  have  them!  A 

Milking  Shorthorn  holds  high- _ , 

est  butterfat  record  in  world;  also-  highest  records  on'" 
twice-a-day  milking!  How  about  records  on  AVERAGE 
farms?  We  have  these  too— by  the  thousands!  Average 
farmers,  men  who  MUST  count  each  penny,  DEPEND 
on  profits  from  Milking  Shorthorns.  That’s  because  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  convert  home-grown  feeds  and  roughage 
into  milk,  meat  and  butterfat  most  economically.  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  are  BIG.  STRONG,  RUGGED.  You  get 
4%  milk  and  greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds. 
Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  value  plus  greater  sale- 
ability  of  calves  means  greater  security  under  ANY 
world  conditions.  Get  FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per  year: 
3  years,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5  Springfield,  Missouri 


LOOK  AT  THE  RECORDS 

Dairymen  in  New  York  State  and 
Western  Vermont  have  seen  manv 
daughters,  of  NY  ABC  sires,  take 
top  honors  at  fairs  and  shows  this 
past  summer.  Now  they’re  also 
interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  sires,  of  the  five  major  dairy 
breeds,  currently  in  service  at 
NY  ABC. 

They  have  that  opportunity 
through  the  September  Sire  Di¬ 
rectory  Issue  of  the  Co-operator. 
The  Co-operator  is  mailed  to  all 
of  NYABC’s  45,000  members,  but 
if  you’re  not  a  member,  live  in 
this  area,  and  would  like  a  free 
copy  of  the  Sire  Directory  Issue, 
drop  us  a  postcard. 


York 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Iitc, 

BOX  528 -B  ITHACA.  NEW  YORP 


450  Hereford  Feeder  Calves  4=30 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OCTOBER- NO  VEM  BER  DELIVERY 
Visit  Our  Farms  This  Summer  and  See  Our  Entire  Beef  Cattle  Operation.. 
2ENDA  FARMS,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  PHONE:  218 


STATE 


BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  &  FEEDERS  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Feeder  Calf  Sales 

THIS  YEAR  FOUR  8IG  SALES 

PIKE,  NEW  YORK  e  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

Pike,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds — Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 
ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK  •  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

Altamont,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds — D.  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  \T.,  Sale  Mgr. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  •  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds,  B.  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr. 
PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  •  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 

Palmyra  fairgrounds — Boh  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 

^  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers  at  each  Sale  ^ 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LAST  SPRING’S  CALVES  —  ALL 
CALVES  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 

Graded  according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading 
demonstrations  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day.  Sale  sponsored  by  New  York 
Carefully  selected  last  spring's  calves.  All  calves  innoculated  against  shipping  fever. 
State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  And  Feeders  Improvement  Project. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  2V.-  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Here’s  the  Fast, 
Easy  Way  to  Perfect 
Food  Freezing! 


Use  Crown  Imperial  Freez-Tainers,  the  all¬ 
purpose  unbreakable  container,  for  refriger¬ 
ator  or  freezer  storage.  The  Imperial  freez- 
Tainer  is  aroma-tight,  airtight. ..keeps  your 
foods  better,  longer.  In  16,  25,  and  32  oz, 
sizes. 

Crown  also  makes  the  Original  Freez- 
Tainer,  Crown  Mason  Jar  Caps,  Crown 
freezer  and  Home  Use  Aluminum  Foil. 


Spariolty  Division  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


New  Dental  Discovery  Makes 

FALSE  TEETH  TIGHT! 

QUICKLY 
REFITS  and 
RELINES 
OLD  PLATES 


LASTS  FOR  MONTHS! 

No  more  loose,  slipping:  or  chattery  dental  plates! 
FIT-TITE  makes  them  fit  snug,  tight  and  comfort¬ 
ably — lets  you  eat,  sneeze,  cough,  talk  and  laugh  nat¬ 
urally  and  with  complete  confidence. 

Apply  FIT-TITE  Yourself—at  Home 
It's  easy.  Just  squeeze  a  little  FIT-TITE  on  your 
dental  plate  and  slip  it  back  in  place.  FIT-TITE 
hardens  quickly  and  makes  your  teeth  fit  instantly 
and  perfectly.  Not  a  paste  or  powder  that  gives  only 
temporary  relief,  but  a  new  dental  discovery  that 
actually  becomes  part  of  the  plate. 

Perfect  for  Any  Dental  Plate 
FIT-TITE  is  guaranteed  harmless  to  gums  and  any 
denture.  It's  tasteless,  odorless  and  sanitary.  Actu¬ 
ally  cleans  and  sweetens  the  mouth.  And  when  teeth 
fit  right  you  eliminate  the  major  cause  of  sore  gums. 
FIT-TITE  will  not  come  off  even  after  the  hardest 
scrubbing.  EVERY  APPLICATION  GUARANTEED 
TO  LAST  FOR  MONTHS  or  NO  COST  TO  YOU. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 

Send  foratubeof  FIT-TITE  today.  We  mail  postage 
paid  for  only  $1.00  under  the  following  iron-clad 
Money- back  GUARANTEE  :  If  you  don’t  find  FIT- 
TITE  everything  we  claim,  return  tube  within  10 
days  and  we’ll  refund  your  dollar  by  the  very  next 
mail — no  questions  asked.  Send  for  FIT-TITE  now 
and  enjoy  teeth  that  fit  and  feel  like  new  again. 

FIT-TITE  CO.,  Dept.  1210 

335  W.  Madison  Street  -  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS  — FURNACES 
BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coat 
Check  below  for  further  information  t 

□  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 
CD  FURNACES 
RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo*  SC  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups.  Churches, 
Schao.s.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  ui  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Sanm.es  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


KITCHEN  EQUiPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Far  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to  i 
choos.  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY. 

3  BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS. 

ZZ_  FANFOLD  photos - — 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
iVIAIL-PSX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 


Preserve  the  Peace-at  Home  --With  Peaches 


Whole  peach  to  slices,  fresh  peach  to  preserves,  from  kitchen  to  dining¬ 
room — these  are  steps  the  family  appreciate.  And  if  they  don’t,  -they  should! 


Your  cupboard  shelves  no  doubt 
have  a  fine  supply  of  canned  peaches, 
in  slices  or  in  halves.  When,  before 
long,  you  serve  them,  the  first  few 
appearances  are  a  treat  all  round. 
Later,  however,  there  comes  the 
time  when  the  family  will  look  for 
peaches  in  other  forms  rather  than 
a  handy  dish  of  them  for  dessert.  It 
is  then  that  a  variety  of  uses  fills  the 
bill. 


Canning  Cantaloupe 

Cantaloupe  Pickles  are  delicious. 
I  use  4  cantaloupes;  2  quarts  vinegar; 
1  cup  sugar;  4  cup  whole  mixed 
spices. 

Peel  and  slice  the  cantaloupe  and 
soak  overnight  in  a  brine  of  water 
and  salt  —  V2  cup  salt  to  1  gallon 
of  water.  In  the  morning  drain  and 
dry  the  slices  with  a  cloth  and  place 
in  wide-mouthed  jars.  (Do  not  pack 
too  solidly.) 

Boil  the  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices 
5  minutes.  Let  cool;  pour  over  the 
cantaloupe  and  seal.  Place  jars  in 


One  grand  dessert,  using  your 
canned  peaches,  is  peach  cobbler. 
(We  are  not  giving  recipes  here — 
just  suggestions.)  Peach  ice  cream, 
homemade,  is  another.  Peach  short¬ 
cake  is  not  to  be  missed  (on  hot 
crusty  biscuit  base,  of  course),  nor 
peaches  served  with  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Peaches  in  an  orange  or 
lemon  gelatine  are  excellent;  and 


cold  pack  kettle  with  cold  water, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  5  minutes. 
Remove  from  heat,  but  allow  jars  to 
cool  in  the  water. 

Cantaloupe  Marmalade  is  another 
favorite  with  us.  The  recipe  calls  for 
4  cups  diced  cantaloupe;  3  cups 
sugar;  1  orange;  1  lemon. 

Add  sugar  to  the  diced  cantaloupe; 
remove  seeds  from  the  orange  and 
lemon,  and  slice  them  as  thin  as 
possible.  Combine  with  cantaloupe 
and  simmer  gently,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  until  thick  and  smooth.  Seal 
in  sterilized  jars  with  paraffin. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


peaches  in  tapicoa  pudding  are  the 
same,  or  even  better. 

A  Sunday  morning  breakfast  of 
hot  cornmeal  mush  with  peach  slices 
on  it,  plus  cream  (no  sugar  needed), 
makes  an  icy  day  something  to  look 
forward  to.  An  ample  salad  has 
special  body  when  preserved  peaches 
are  one  of  the  fruits;  likewise  in  a 
fruit  cup. 

When  it  comes  to  pastry,  however, 
a  thick  peach  pie  is  a  wintertime 
dessert  of  the  first  water  —  juice,  I 
should  say.  And  never  forget  peach 
tarts,  if  you  are  good  at  flaky  shells 
and  at  pleasing  the  entire  family. 

Persis  Smith 


A  Sprinkle  of  Sugar 

A  little  sugar  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men — and 
used  by  good  cooks  too — literally  and 
figuratively.  But  be  sure  it  is  just 
a  little  when  it  comes  to  topping  off 
certain  foods  to  add  color  and  extra 
flavor,  without  adding  sweetness.  The 
sames  applies,  by  the  way,  when 
sprinkled  on  human  beings! 

From  a  southern  cook  (she  is  usu¬ 
ally  good  at  sweetening  up  most 
situations)  I  learned  that  a  little 
sugar,  added  while  cooking,  makes 
most  vegetables  (peas,  carrots,  tur¬ 
nip,  squash,  etc.),  taste  better.  Or  it 
may  be  added,  along  with  other  sea¬ 
sonings,  when  vegetables  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  serving. 

When  making  croquettes  or  frit¬ 
ters  of  any  kind,  use  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  in  the  crumbs  or  in  the 
batter.  When  browning  butter  or 
browning  a  vegetable  in  butter,  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  it  will 
impart  a  delicate  golden  brown 
color. 

For  a  delectable  top  crust  on  a 
pie,  brush  it  first  with  milk,  then 
sprinkle  lightly  with  granulated 
sugar  before  baking.  To  enhance  the 
flavor  of  brown  gravy,  add  a  pinch  of 
gi'anulated  sugar  or  a  little  caramel¬ 
ized  sugar.  It  accentuates  the  flavor 
without  any  hint  of  sweetness. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


The  Twelve -Year-Old  Blues 

It  isn’t  the  tail  of  an  old  blue  shirt, 

It  isn’t  the  dungarees,  minus  a  skirt, 

It  isn’t  the  haircut  (Italian)  that  does  it, 

—  I  would  not  worry,  if  that  were  it. 

It’s  not  a  new.  flame  she  has  her  sad  eyes  on, 

It  isn’t  a  contest  she’s  just  won  a  prize  on; 

Hers  is  a  much,  much  higher  station: 

The  dream  world  of  her  imagination! 

Pennsylvania  —  Tda  M.  Forrest 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Four  Offers  of  Two  for  One,  Plus  2739 

533  —  Little  Girl  Cardigans:  One  Knit;  One  Crochet.  Both  in  same 
pattern  for  the  small  miss  of  4,  5  and  6  years.  Just  the  warm  snug  lovely 
tning  for  Fall,  Whiter  and  goodly  gifts.  (Don’t  forget  that  Christmas  is 
coming!)  Knit  one  cardigan  (at  right)  in  simple  basket-weave  stitch; 
crochet  the  other  with  gay  stripes  in  bright  wool  trim.  Serviceable,  neces¬ 
sary,  tailored  for  school  and  play.  Complete  instructions  for  each.  20  cents. 

2020  —  Be  a  Perfect  20-20  Vision  in  this  Apron  Pair!  Ever  so  smart 
and  practical  is  the  cobbler’s  version;  ever  so  pi-etty  is  the  button-waist  tea 
apron,  each  with  easy  roomy  pockets.  Brighten  it  with  ricrac  or  braid.  Fine 
gifts  too.  Order  by  size:  Small,  Medium  and  Large.  Medium:  Cobbler’s 
apron  2%  yds.  35  in.;  tea  apron  1%  yds.  35  in.  Both  for  25  cents. 

2155  —  Everybody’s  Jumper:  Surprisingly  Flattering:  Amazingly  Easy 
to  Sew.  This  figure-enhancing,  adaptable  princess  cut  takes  the  prize  with 
its  “new  sleeve”  blouse,  both  in  this  pattern.  So  comfortable  to  wear,  and 
fine  to  vary  with  blouses  you  already  have.  Sizes  10  to  40,  even  numbers. 
Size  16:  jumper,  2%  yds.  54  in.  Blouse  2  yds.  35  in.  Both  for  25  cents. 

2739  —  Slenderizing  Half-Size  Easy-to-Make  Attractive  Dress.  A  won¬ 
derful  basic  dress,  designed  for  all  purposes:  three-quarter  or  short  sleeves, 
collar  or  sweetheart  neckline,  good  lines  above  waistline,  graceful  flattering 
skirt.  Sizes  14V2  to  24V2.  Size  16V2,  three-quarter  sleeve  with  collar,  3% 
yds.  39  in.  25  cents. 

136  —  Put  a  Bit  of  Glitter  on  Wool  Headband  and  Mittens  Duo: 
You’ll  love  it  in  white  or  pastels  for  yourself,  girls  at  home  or  school,  and 
for  Christmas  gifts.  Trim  with  pastel  sequins  and  gold  beads  on  white  or 
pastel  wool  for  festive  effect.  Simple  to  make.  Order  mittens  by  sizes: 
Small,  medium,  large.  Complete  instructions  for  headband  (one  size  only) 
and  mittens.  All  for  20  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book:  Best  Ever.  25  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  Let  patterns  533  and  136  (shown 
above)  be  your  own  guide  to  this  catalog  of  needlework  patterns  and 
multicolors,  an  excellent  selection  for  Christmas  presents  to  make  at 
home.  Two  free  patterns  in  the  Guide  itself.  25  cents. 

Watch  for  Next  Pattern  Offer,  Oct.  16  Issue:  This  will  be  an  array 
of  Christmas  gift  specials  for  sewing,  needlework  and  for  handmade  toys! 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers:  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  orders; 
2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


“MAGIC 

OVEN-EYE 


with  these  exclusive 
work-saving  features 


MAGIC  FLAME" 
UNI-BURNER 


lifts  out  in  one  piece, 
washes  like  a  dish. 


SWING-OUT 

BROILER 


is  waist  high,  door 
protects  from  spatters. 


RED  WHEEL 
REGULATOR 


MAGIC-AIRE 


signals  when  oven  is 
up  to  temperature. 


banishes  stale  cooking 
odors,  keeps  air  sweet. 


assures  the  same 
perfect  oven  results 
time  after  time. 


•  • . and 

for  the  best  cooking  results 


get  PYROFAX  bottled  gas! 


Say  goodbye  to  the  drudgery  and  inconvenience  of  old-fashioned, 
back-breaking  cooking  methods  with  Pyrofax  Bottled  Gas  and  a 
modern  automatic  Magic  Chef  gas  range.  You’ll  enjoy  carefree 
cooking  at  its  best  .  .  .  easy,  fast  and  economical.  For  more  than 
30  years  Pyrofax  gas  has  proved  unexcelled  for  cleanliness  and 
dependability.  Throughout  every  step  of  production,  the  quality 
of  Pyrofax  gas  is  carefully  controlled.  It  is  free  from  moisture  and 
other  impurities— burns  with  a  clean  blue  flame,  without  soot, 
odor  or  variations  in  heating  value. 


Get  the  full  facts  about  Pyrofax  gas  from  your  nearest  distributor. 
And  see  the  new  Magic  Chef  ranges  at  your  dealer  today  .  .  .  buy 
now  and  save  during  Magic  Chef  “BEST-BUY”  Month! 


()utz£c&/ 

BOTTLED  GAS  SERVICE 


“Pyrofax”  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  Pyrofax  Gas  Corporation 


Homemade  Biscuit  Mix 


Your  own  supply  of  homemade 
Biscuit  Mix  is  one  of  the  handiest 
conveniences  in  the  kitchen.  I  always 
make  my  own  and  keep  it  in  the 
refrigerator.  It  lasts  at  least  a  month 
—  unless  I  use  it  up  first. 


Use  8  cups  flour;  4  teaspoons  salt; 
8  teaspoons  baking  powder;  IV2  cups 
shortening. 

Sift  flour  and  measure.  Sift  it  again 
with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Cut  in 
the  shortening  until  the  mixture  has 
a  fine  even  crumb.  Place  the  Mix  in 
a  closed  container  and  keep  in 
refrigerator,  using  as  desired.  It  will 
yield  five  batches  with  two  cups  of 
the  mixture  to  the  batch. 


Biscuit 

biscuits, 


Mix  may  be  used  for 
dumplings,  shortcakes,  waf¬ 


fles,  muffins,  quick  coffee  cakes  and 
a  dozen  other  things.  Just  the  thing 
to  have  at  hand  when  unexpected 


THERE’S  A  "PYROFAX”  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR  NEAR  YOU 


company  drops  in  at  mealtime.  You 
can  whip  up  something  at  a  moment’s 
notice  when  you  wouldn’t  have  time 
to,  otherwise.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 
Connecticut 


NEW  JERSEY 

1  Bridgeton . Fisher’s  Gas  & 

\ .  Furniture  Co. 

I  Lfdgewood . Lakeland  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 
Maple  Shade. .Country  Gas  Service 
ti  idgcwood ...  .D.  R.  Moore  &  Sods 
Somerville.  .Raritan  Valley  Gas  Co. 
Toms  River. ..  .Edward  W.  Bussell 

Trenton . The  Central  Jersey 

Gas  Company 
Villas. ..  .Cape  May  County  Gas  Co. 


Abiding  Violets 

Violets  growing  wild  in  sunny 
places  are  easily  transplanted  to  the 
garden.  Massed  in  a  corner  or  used 
as  a  border  the  flower  is  twice  wel- 


NEW  YORK 

Albany  . Dwight  Gas  Service 

Alexandria  Bay . L.  L.  Britton 

Auburn . Howard  Brothers 

Batavia.  .Heywood  Sales  &  Service 
Bath  .Vogel’s  Bottled  Gas  Serv. 

Big  Flats . Jerry  F.  Rhodes 

Binghamton. .. .Cbas.  D.  Humphries 

Inc. 

Briarcliff  Manor.. Chas.  X).  Schuman 


dome  coming  early  in  the  Spring;  the  Cairo . 

foliage  stays  clean  and  green  long  enrtha^e8.11.3. 
into  the  Fall.  Summer  makes  luxuri-  :  Chatham.... 

j  Clarence.... 

ous  growth  and  an  abiding  one  for  1  cobieskiii... 

I  Dundee. .  . . 

coming  years.  p.  s.  1 


Inc. 

...W.  P.  Jones,  Inc. 

. Louis  Goldberg 

. . Carthage  Gas  Co. 

. Leslie  Gas  Service 

Robert  L.  Christiansen 
.  Selkirk  Hardware,  Inc. 
......Shaw's  Hardware 


Earlvi  lie ....  Conkling-Rogers  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Gas  Co. 
East  Williston . Wm.  M.  Tomp¬ 

kins.  Inc. 

Elizabethtown . The  All-Briglit's 

Fire  Island  Pines. C.  F.  LaFountaine 

Fishers  Island . Fishers  Island 

Farms,  Inc. 

Fonda . A.  J.  Daniels,  Inc. 

Gouverneur. . .  .Cole  Hardware,  Inc. 
Hilton. .  .Parma  Refrigeration  Salas 

&  Service 

Hoosick  Fall* . M.  D.  Kincaid 

&  Sons 

Hudson  Fall* . .....Griffin’s 

Jamestown. ..  .Tri-County  Gas  Serv. 
Liberty. .  .Bob’s  Bottled  Gas  Service 

Livonia . J.  Coe  Gibbs  &  Son 

Lyons . H.  B.  Lauster  &  Sons 

Gas  Service 

Mahopac . Amold-Dain  Corp. 

Malone . Sabin  Bros.  Gas  & 

Appliance  Co. 

Mountaindale . Catskill  Gas  Co. 

Nanuet . ..County  Gas  Service 

Newburgh. ..  .Town  &  Country  Gas 

Service 

Newport . Soron’s  Radio  & 

Appliance  Store 

Northville . The  Charles  Sprague 

Supply  Co. 

Ocean  Beath. . . . .  .Fred  S.  Brooks 


Old  Forge..... Old  Forge  Hardware 
&  Furniture  Co 
Oneonta . Gibson  Gas  Engineer¬ 

ing  1  mnpanv 

Oswego .  I"  nsfce  a 

Owego . Tioga  County  Gas  & 

Appliance 

Phoenicia . Conway  Brothers 

Plattsburg . Bene  Neveu  A  Son 

Point  O’Woods. Point  O'Woode  Assn 

Potsdam . Bautaw  &  Son  Inc. 

Pulaski....  Cottet’s  Gas  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Co. 

Rhinebeck . Dutchess  Gas  Co 

Roscoe . Lindsays 

Rosendale . Colonial  Gas  Co. 

Sanborn.  .Schoelles  Supply  Co  Inc. 

Saranac  Lake . ..Munn’s  Gas  & 

Electric  Co 

Sayville. . .  .Thurber  Appliance  Store 
Southampton. ..  .Halsey  Gas  Service 
Springville . Reed’s  Bottled  Gas 

Service 

Staten  Island ...  .Harry  Putx  &  Son 

Ticonderoga . Barnett  Brothers 

Appliance  Co..  Inc. 

Trumansburg . Howard  L.  Smith 

Vernon. . .Story  Appliance  Co.  Inc. 

Walton . Delaware  Gas  Service 

Way  land . Jay  M.  Rider 

West  Henrietta . W.  3.  Trimble 

Williamson.  .Verdow-Van  Lare.  Inc. 
Wolcott . .Paddock  Hardware 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 


r 


super-lightness,  fine  texture . . , 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
RN-29,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Sy  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swef 

Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don't  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
die  to  eoid  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
sv.ec  ‘ssfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  ISmiles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Make  your  own 
Toys,  Favors, 
Novelties  with 

Burcdi-O-Fun 


(Brilliantly  colored 
pipe  cleaners.) 


BUiMOLE-O-FUN  economy  kit  contains  36-9" 
and  50-6"  assorted  color  cleaners  for  only 
50c  postage  paid.  Instruction  folder  included. 
No  stamps  please, 

BUNDLE  -  O  -  FUN 

Dept.  A,  61  Charlotte  St,,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


Off-Flavor  in  Turkey  Meat 


True  flavor  and  fragrance  of  cooked 
turkey  are  so  popular  that  any  tinge 
of  fishiness  or  other  off-flavor  in  the 
meat  is  something  that  growers  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid.  Reassurance 
to  growers — and  consumers  as  well — 
that  antibiotics  in  turkey  diets  do 
not  affect  meat  flavor  comes  from 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Center  in  Belts- 
ville,  Md.  Antibiotics,  such  as  peni¬ 
cillin  and  terramycin  are  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  speeding  the  growth  of  young 
turkeys  and  chickens  that  almost  all 
commercial  starting  feeds  now  con¬ 
tain  one  of  these  materials.  The 
most  widely  held  view  is  that  they 
kill  off  organisms  that  hinder  full 
growth — based  on  the  fact  that  germ- 
free  chickens  in  laboratories  grow 
surprisingly  well  and  gel  no  extra 
boost  from  antibiotics  in  their  diet. 

For  the  ARS  experiments,  chloro- 
tetracycline  (aureomycin)  was  chosen 
as  being  typical  of  the  widely  used 
antibiotics.  Beltsville  Small  White 
turkeys,  fed  experimental  diets  to 
various  ages,  were  cooked  and 
judged  for  eating  quality.  No  differ¬ 
ence  was  found  in  the  palatibility 
between  birds  that  got  the  antibiotic 
and  those  that  did  not.  There  was  a 
different  report,  however,  on  the 


flavor  effects  of  too  much  fish  prod¬ 
ucts.  in  recent  years,  scientists  have 
advised  reducing  fish  meal  and  fish 
oil  in  turkey  rations  because  research 
shows  that  fishy  flavor  is  detect¬ 
able  in  the  cooked  meat. 

In  the  latest  experiments,  birds 
with  and  without  antibiotics  were 
fed  reduced  amounts  of  fish  products. 
Even  as  little  as  five  per  cent  men¬ 
haden  fish  meal  and  0.25  per  cent 
vitamin  A  and  D  fish  oil  caused  dark 
meat  and  skin  of  roasted  turkeys  14 
and  16  weeks  old  to  carry  off-flavor. 
Birds  of  this  age  are  commonly  known 
as  fryer-roasters.  They  are  not  much 
bigger  than  good-sized  chickens  and 
are  just  right,  roasted  or  braised, 
for  a  home  dinner.  They  are  fast 
gaining  in  popularity.  Growers  mar¬ 
keting  these  young  birds  are  now 
advised,  as  a  result  of  the  flavor 
experiments,  not  to  use  more  than 
five  per  cent  fish  meal  and  to  keep 
feeding  oil  to  0.15  per  cent  or  less 
for  the  starting  diets.  Fish  meal  is 
not  absolutely  essential  in  turkey 
feed.  But  it  is  valued  because  it 
furnishes,  along  with  its  good  pro¬ 
tein,  an  unidentified  nutritional  fac¬ 
tor  which  is  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  birds. 


Fine  Cucumber  PickSes 

These  cucumber  pickle  recipes  are 
the  result  of  years  of  collecting  and 
eliminating.  They  still  stand  —  my 
favorites.  I  thought  they  might  take 
a  place  among  your  favorites  too. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pickles 

For  two  quarts,  finished,  in  the 
jars,  I  use  8  cups  thinly  sliced 
cucumbers;  2  cups  thinly  sliced 
onions;  a  handful  of  salt;  2  cups 
vinegar;  2  teaspoons  celery  seed; 
3  cups  sugar;  2  teaspoons  turmeric; 
3  inches  stick  cinnamon;  4  green 
peppers  finely  chopped  and  seed  re¬ 
moved.. 

Wipe  cucumbers  and  slice  as  thin¬ 
ly  as  possible  without  tearing.  Com¬ 
bine  with  sliced  onion.  Sprinkle 
generously  with  salt  and  set  aside 


for  at  least  one  hour.  Drain  liquid. 
Place  in  sauce  pan  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients.  Bring  to  boiling 
point  and  boil  20  minutes  stirring 
frequently.  Turn  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal. 

Chunk  Pickles 

For  a  brine,  use  one  gallon  of 
water  to  one  pint  of  salt.  Pour  brine 
over  cucumbers  and  let  stand  for  a 
week.  Drain  off;  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  24  hours.  Drain 
and  cover  again,  adding  alum  the 
size  of  a  walnut.  Let  this  stand  three 
hours.  Drain  and  split  the  cucumbers 
into  chunks. 

Then  mix  10  cups  sugar;  2Vz  quarts 
vinegar;  1  tablespoon  celery  seed; 
five  cents  worth  cinnamon  bark  and 
a  few  stalks  horseradish,  or  a  little 
prepared  horseradish.  Pour  this 


mixture  over  cucumbers  already 
placed  in  hot  jars.  Reheat  every  24 
hours  and  seal  on  third  or  fourth 
day.  Donna  Ashworth-Thompson 

Missouri  , 


Braided  Coffee  Cake 

Use  1  cup  scalded  milk;  y2  cup 
butter;  V2  cup  sugar;  2  yeast  cakes 
2  eggs;,  about  3V2  to  4  cups  flour;  \ 
teaspoon  salt;  grated  rind  of  1  lemon. 

Combine  scalded  milk,  butter 
sugar  and  salt.  Cool  until  lukewarm- 
then  dissolve  crumbled  yeast  in  the 
above.  Add  one-third  of  the  flour  and 
beat  well;  add  eggs  and  beat,  then 
add  only  enough  of  the  rest  of  the 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Knead; 
let  raise  till  double.  Make  dough 
into  two  braids. 

For  topping,  mix  butter  and  sugar 
to  spread  on  braids.  Let  the  braids 
raise  again.  Bake  at  350  degrees  F. 
for  30  minutes. 


Sometimes  you  don’t  use  all  the 
flour.  Experience  will  tell  you  how 
much.  Babe  King 


Photo:  Bardmatic  Corp. 


Garbage  Disposal  on  the  Farm 

A  real  blessing  to  both  the  farmer 
and  his  ivife,  this  automatic  elimin¬ 
ator  literally  “eats”  organic  waste, 
thus  offering  nothing  to  attract  ver¬ 
min,  animals,  etc.  This  invention  has 
no  motor ,  requires  no  power  and  has 
only  one  moving  part,  the  lid  that 
locks.  The  chemical  “starter,”  three 
billion  bacteria,  with  catalytic  action, 
does  the  disposal  when  sprinkled  on 
garbage  inside  —  only  once  in  the 
container’s  lifetime. 


KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 


Already  mixed,  ready  to  use.  5  lbs.  $4.00:  10  lbs. 
$7.00.  Freight  collect.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ALERT  EXTERMINATING  COMPANY 
225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 
YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


-  PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - 

Send  negative  and  5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00:  25 
for  $2.00  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  25c:  12  for  35c.  Trial  offer. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  43H,  Schenectady  I,  N.  Y. 


Dtvnn/iur  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KEVULVlriU  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  slzss 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  IVlfgr., RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-19,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Om  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  Plants  and  slips  need  wet  inner  wrap¬ 
ping  and  go  best  by  first  class  mail.]  p.  s. 


I’d  like  to  hear  from  women  in  the  50’s 
or  older  interested  in  farming,  sewing, 
crocheting.  —  Mrs.  J.  R.  T.,  Ohio 


Bulbs  of  white  oxalis,  lemon  lily,  lily  of 
the  valley,  iris,  catnip  roots,  several  flower¬ 
ing  slips  and  sassafras  are  what  I  have. 
What  have  you  to  send?  — -  M.  S.,  New  York. 


I  have  Madonna  lily  bulbs  to  send  for 
other  hardy  lilies,  perennial  delphinium, 
bleeding  heart  or  poppies.  —  Mrs.  B.  S., 
New  York. 


For  your  lemon  balm,  verbena,  thyme  or 
apple  mint  I’ll  send  garden  magazines  from 
England,  salt  and  peppers,  or  seeds  of 
zinnia,  coreopsis,  fuchsia,  didiscus.  —  Mrs. 
C.  G.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  my  cactus  (I’ve  15  kinds)  for 
other  house  plants.  —  E.  J.  R.,  Mass. 


Last  Winter  I  lost  all  my  house  plants. 
For  yours  (slips,  etc.).  I’ll  send  print  feed 
bags.  —  Mrs.  C.  R.  N.,  New  Jersey. 


I  can  send  torch,  or  single  or  double 
tawny  lilies,  or  white,  blue,  or  green  and 
white  “plantain  leaf’’  day  lilies  for  your 
black  earrings  (glass  or  wooden),  beads,  or 
small  ornaments  of  any  sort.  —  H.  I.  C., 
Connecticut. 


For  our  long  new  “dry”  retaining  wall, 
I’d  like  to  have  small  perennial  and  rock 
gai-den  type  plants  to  put  into  earth  pockets 
as  we  build.  Can  send  African  violets,  lily 
of  the  valley,  tawny  and  yellow  iris,  peonies 
or  small  red  oak  trees,  three  years  old.  — 
F.  T.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  plant  slips  or  dahlias  for  your 
print  feed  bags.  Let’s  correspond  about 
house  plants  and  faneywork.  —  Mrs.  H.  P., 
New  York. 


I  can  send  prize  named  dahlias,  blue  iris, 
violas,  sage,  thyme  or  Honesty  for  your 
rosary  vine,  rex  begonia  or  peonies.  — 
Mrs.  A.  O.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  bleeding  heart,  mums,  Oriental 
poppy,  columbine,  any  lily,  lupin,  hyac  nth 


bulbs,  or  other  perennials  for  my  iris,  lemon 
lily,  purple  aster,  valley  lily,  sweet  shrub, 
white  mum,  red  or  white  honeysuckle,  or 
slip  of  Dorothy  Perkins  rose.  —  Mrs. 
E.  B.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Would  you  like  to  join  a  Dahlia  Plant 
Exchange  or  a  Sew  ng  Round  Robin;  no 
dues  for  either?  —  S.  B.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  house  plant  slips  or  postcards 
for  glad  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 


If  you’ll  send  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  me.  I’ll  mail  it  to  you  with 
cactus  seeds  (several  kinds)  inside.  Nothing 
asked  in  return.  First  come,  first  served  up 
to  my  supply.  —  Mrs.  G.  N.  A.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


I’d  like  to  exchange  young  African  violet 
plants  for  lily  bulbs  or  other  garden 
plants.  —  Mrs.  J.  C.,  New  York. 


I  have  nothing  to  exchange  but  would  like 
to  correspond  with  anyone  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connecticut  or 
anyone  else  who  would  like  a  pen  pal.  — 
Mrs.  A.  E.  T.,  Connecticut. 


Would  like  to  start  a  collection  of  old 
silhouettes:  what  would  you  like  in  ex¬ 
change  for  yours?  —  Mrs.  C.  S.  D., 
New  York. 


1  am  interested  in  antique  clocks,  antique 
blue  china  and  early  American  postage 
stamps.  What  would  you  like?  —  Mrs.  W.  C., 
Connecticut. 


Any  known  descendants  of  Peleg  and 
Anna  Mason  Kingsley  who  lived  last  m 
Brattleboro,  Vermont?  They  had  11  children. 
Would  appreciate  information  concerning 
any  possible  survivors.  They  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  Royalston,  also  Swansea,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  —  Mrs.  M.  K.  R..  New  York. 


I  am  a  shut-in  and  collect  postmarks  as  a 

hobby  to  pass  the  hours.  Would  appreciate 
some  for'  my  collection.  —  Miss  W.  A.  *>•> 
New  Hampshire. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

8Y  HARRY LANDO 


Abandonment  of  conti'ols  over  di¬ 
verted  acres  and  the  dropping  of 
wheat  price  supports  to  82V2  per  cent 
of  parity  for  the  1955  crop  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  single  press  confer¬ 
ence  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson. 

An  earlier  USD  A  decision  had  de¬ 
creed  that  farmers  could  plant  only 
hay,  pasture  and  the  like  on  crops 
taken  out  of  production  of  any  of  the 
basic  crops  in  line  with  acreage  con¬ 
trols,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  all 
price  support  aid.  These  diverted- 
acre  controls  would  have  covered  an 
estimated  35  million  acres.  Under 
Benson's  new  order,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  use  the  acreages  for  any¬ 
thing  but  crops  under  acreage  con¬ 
trols,  commercial  vegetables,  pota¬ 
toes  and  dry  beans. 

The  Agriculture  Secretary  ex¬ 
plained  the  change  in  USDA  plans 
as  due  to  bad  crop  losses  from  heat 
and  dry  weather,  and  reduced  feed 
supplies  in  some  areas  at  a  time 
when  livestock  numbers  are  still 
climbing.  Benson  said  he  hopes  farm¬ 
ers  will  plant  feed  and  forage  crops 
on  the  diverted  acres,  and  noted  that 
soybeans  are  also  currently  in  short 
supply. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  the 
first  commodity  set-asides  under  the 
provision  in  the  new  farm  law  for 
“insulating”  up  to  $2Y2  billions 
worth  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
from  the  market.  He  noted  that,  al¬ 
though  the  law  provides  authority 
for  setting  aside  dairy  products,  he 
has  no  immediate  plans  to  do  so.  The 
first  commodities  into  the  new  “re¬ 
serve”  were  400  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  the  minimum  permitted  under 
the  law,  and  one  million  bales  of 
cotton.  Another  two  million  bales  of 
cotton  will  be  added,  at  least,  since 
the  legal  minimum  for  this  crop  is 
three  million  bales. 

At  the  same  press  conference,  Ben¬ 
son  said  he  was  cutting  the  price  of 
government  feed  grains  to  farmers  in 
the  drought  area  by  increasing  sub¬ 
sidies  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  per 
hundred  pounds.  He  also  said  he 
would  recommend  that  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
South  Carolina  be  certified  as 
drought  disaster  States.  Later,  222 
counties  in  these  States  were  so 
designated,  thus  making  farmers  in 
the  areas  eligible  for  drought  relief 
measures.  Later,  also,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Secretary  Benson  and 
Arkansas  Governor  Francis  Cherry 
had  signed  an  agreement  making  it 
possible  for  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  that  State  to  obtain  hay 
at  reduced  transportation  costs.  Al¬ 
ready  signed  under  this  program 
were  pacts  with  Texas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  piling  evidence 
upon  evidence  of  the  inroads  of  dry 
weather  over  large  sections  of  the 
nation. 

Announced  at  the  press  conference 
was  a  national  average  1955  wheat 
price  support  of  $2.06,  or  82V2  per 
cent  of  parity,  the  lowest  level  per¬ 
mitted  for  1955  under  the  new  farm 
act.  This  compares  with  the  current 
year’s  90  per  cent  of  parity  and  $2.24 
per  bushel.  Under  the  new  farm  act, 
growers  in  the  12  States  with  less 
than  25,000  acres  in  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  “non-com¬ 
mercial”  and  will  get  only  75  per 
cent  of  parity,  or  about  $1.55  per 
bushel.  There  has  been  a  similar 
“commercial”  and  “non-commercial” 
price  support  differential  in  the  case 
of  corn  right  along. 

***** 

The  Government  lost  a  record 
$419,477,000  in  supporting  farm 
prices  between  July  1,  1953,  and 
June  30,  1954  —  the  fiscal  year  1954 
—  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Estimates  of  further 
tosses  on  commodities  owned  by  the 

October  2,  1954 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
June  30  envisaged  another  $1  billion 
loss. 

Highest  previous  price  support 
loss  in  a  single  fiscal  year  came  in 
fiscal  1951,  when  the  government 
dropped  about  $345  million.  During 
the  12  months  which  ended  on  June 
30,  1953,  the  government  lost  about 
$61  million. 

iji  i’fi  ijt 

Secretary  Benson  reveals  that  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  have  already 
started  with  various  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  under  the  U.  S.  government’s 
agricultural  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram.  Congress  authorized  the  use  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
to  sell  abroad  at  prices  under  sup¬ 
port  levels  up  to  $700  million  worth 
of  price  support  surpluses  over  the 
next  three  years,  and  to  give  away 
to  needy  and  friendly  foreign  nations 
up  to  $300  million  worth  during  the 
same  period. 

Benson  said:  “We  undertake  this 
important  assignment  with  determin¬ 
ation  and  with  optimism.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  program  will  be  effec¬ 
tive,  both  in  bolstering  our  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products  and  in 
strengthening  our  domestic  markets 
by  reducing  our  overstocked  inven¬ 
tory.” 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  is  making  a  study  of  the 
spread  between  what  dairy  farmers 
receive  for  their  milk  and  the  prices 
consumers  pay  for  dairy  products. 

❖  V  'll  #  Ijc 

The  Department  bought  13.4 
million  pounds  of  butter  for  price 
support  purposes  during  August,  less  j 
than  half  of  the  27.1  million  pounds  { 
purchased  during  August,  1953. 
USDA  bought  17  million  pounds  of 
cheese  and  45.4  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk  during  the  month,  com¬ 
pared  to  30.3  million  pounds  and  47.3 
million  pounds,  respectively,  during 
August  last  year.  During  August 
USDA  actually  sold  more  butter 
(23.8  million  pounds)  than  it  bought 
during  the  month. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
received  word  from  the  American 
National  Cattlemen’s  Association  — 
always  very  much  opposed  to  price 
supports  for  cattle  —  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  thinks  it  is  high  time  for 
USDA  to  begin  buying  beef  for  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  in 
order  to  bolster  cattle  prices. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100- Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Producers.  .$5.20  $.1106 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.07  .1078 

Erie  Co.  Producers .  4.52  .0961 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . .  4.45  .0946 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  .  4.33  .0921 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.20  .0883 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.14  .088 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.115  .0875 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.115  .0875 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.09  .087 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.09  .087 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.09  .087 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  .  4.09  .087 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.09  .087 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.09  .087 

Rose  Lake  Co-op........  4.09  .087 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.09  .087 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.98  .0846 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.09; 
Buffalo  $4.37;  Rochester  $4.53. 


The  end  of  wisdpin  is  to  dream 
high  enough  not  to  lose  the  dream 
in  the  seeking  of  it.  —  William 
Faulkner’s  Sartoris. 


and  see  how  CAP-STAR 

...  saves  you  money 
. . .  grows  healthier  calves 


READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

We  raise  about  50  calves  a  year  and 
since  switching  to  CAF-STAR  last 
year  we  feel  that  our  calves  are 
healthier.  One  of  our  heifers  raised 
on  CAF-STAR  won  championship  of 
its  class  at  the  S.  E.  Penna.  Breeders 
Show. 

Roy  Bontwell  &  Harry  Geyer 
Masonic  Homes  Farm 
Lancaster  County,  Penna. 

I  have  been  feeding  CAF-STAR  for 
3  years  with  excellent  results.  The 
calves  sure  like  it  and  they  all  de¬ 
velop  into  healthy  heifers  and  good 
milkers. 

Leo  ArchambauU 
Orleans  County,  Vt. 

I  have  raised  ever  100  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  with  wonderful  results.  S 
like  it  better  than  any  other  milk  re¬ 
placer  I  ever  used. 

G.  S.  V.  Andrews 
Dutchess  County,  W.  Y. 


BETTER  THAN  EVER! 
NOW  CONTAINS  AVS 


rich  in  heoltb-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


Even  with  today’s  low  milk  prices  you  can 
save  money  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk.  You  can  prove  it 
yourself  with  this  simple  test: 

Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At  the  same 
time  put  one  or  two  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 
Then  compare  your  feeding  costs  as  well 
as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves  . .  .  and 
you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to  raise 
calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern)  and  fortified  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins,  essential  minerals  and  im¬ 
portant  antibiotics  (Aureomycin),  CAF- 
STAR  helps  calves  to  grow  rapidly, 
develop  strong,  sturdy  frames,  build  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease  and  develop  into  good 
producers  at  the  earliest  possible  age 
(usually  2  years  or  less).  You’ll  find  that 
calves  like  CAF-STAR  and  thrive  on  it. 

CAF-STAR  .is  sold  by  leading  feed 
dealers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100 
lb.  bags.  It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For 
better,  healthier  calves  switch  to  CAF- 
STAR  nowr.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
CAF-STAR  in  stock,  write  us  today. 


FREE!  Hew  Caff  Raising  Program  f 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R-131 

Amenio,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

0  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
Q  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tape 

NAME _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS, . ;..  _ _ 

DEALER  S  NAME_ _ _ _ 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales  j 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a  j 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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"HERE’S  WHAT  I  DO” 

says  Norwood  Andrews,  of  Moorestown,  N.J. 


"Whenever  my  horses  show  signs  of  lame¬ 
ness,  i  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I'm  sure  it  has 
saved  me  many  working  hours  in  the  past  ten 
years." 

There's  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  Absorbine  is  not 
a  cure-all"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine  is 
used  by  many  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 

—  -  nwirwiH  iminii  i^MHwrinrMiiiiiira 


Here's  what  it  does 


keeps  cows 


PROTECT  Your 


UNADUIA  PARTITIONS 


from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Here  s  how  it  works 


—  and  here's 
how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low -ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall — no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired— low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADIILA  SILO  CO. 


Box  £-1014.  UMABlLlA,  N.Y _ 


RUPTURE-EASER 

t.  M.  Ktp.  U.  S.  P.t.  Oft.  (A  Piper  Bruco  TlUSS 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back 
lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjust¬ 
able  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel 
or  leather  bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also 
used  as  after  operation  support.  For  men,  women, 
children.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  ar  double.  We  prepay  postage  except  on 
COD. '3, 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.RY-94  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Also  complete 
Silo  line.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD.  ROME,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  —THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $1 .00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co  ,  Morris  11. N.Y. 


Dr.  Nay/or's 

UNITE 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  II  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See  ’ 
guarantee  editorial  pase  •  ■'  ■  I 
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At  the  1954  N.  Y.  State  Fair 


TOTAL  of  448,562  persons 
attended  the  108th  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  from  September  4  to 
11.  This  is  a  new  record 
and  compares  with  last 
year’s  former  record  of 
423,472.  The  dairy  industry  was  fea¬ 
tured  with  a  model  dairy  barn,  nu¬ 
merous  displays  and  special  milking 
units.  All  types  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  were  well 
represented.  Fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  products,  as  well  as  home¬ 
making  appliances,  were  abundantly 
exhibited  and  were  attractive  and 
interesting. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  dairy  cattle  show  presented 
an  exceptional  array  of  superior  ani¬ 
mals  in  each  of  the  breeds.  Prof. 

[  George  Trimberger  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  handled  the  work  smoothly  and 


Showing  dry,  this  great  cow,  Wooster- 
dale  Cavalier  Maggie,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  B.  Titus,  Camillus,  N.  Y., 
icas  grand  champion  Holstein  female 
at  the  1954  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

efficiently.  Competition  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  classes  was  strong  throughout, 

:  with  owners  receiving  the  following 
top  placings  on  their  individual  en¬ 
tries:  Bulls  —  calf  ( cf . ) ,  General 
Cochran  Farm,  Fort  Plain;  junior 
|  yearling  (jr.  yr.  ),  S.  Albert  Sweet- 
land,  Cazenovia;  senior  yearling  (sr. 
yr.)  and  junior  champion  (jr.  ch.), 
Maurice  D.  Bly,  Jamestown;  two-year- 
old  (two-yr.)  and  reserve  grand 
champion  (res.  gr.  ch.),  Alson  D. 
Weller  &  Son,  Lowville;  mature 
(mt.),  senior  champion  (sr.  ch.)  and 
grand  champion  (gr.  ch.),  The  Wait 
Farms,  Auburn.  Females  —  best 
udder  in  milk  (u.  in  m.),  Canaseraga 
Farm,  Chittenango;  sr.  cf.  and  jr. 
ch.,  Maurice  D.  Bly;  jr.  cf.,  Wait 
Farms;  jr.  yr.,  Robenstead  Farm, 
Poland;  sr.  yr.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca; 
two-yr.,  Poplar  Point  Farm,  Seneca 
Falls;  three-yr.,  Winwood  Farms, 
Canandaigua;  dry  cow  (d.  c.),  sr.  ch. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Titus, 
Camillus;  mt.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Free- 
baer  Farms,  Fort  Plain. 

Guernseys  of  high  merit  were  in 
the  various  classes.  In  the  individual 
bull  classes  the  entries  of  McDonald 
Faiuns,  Cortland,  won  top  placings  In 
all  classes  and  all  championships  ex¬ 
cept  res.  gr.  ch.  won  by  entry  of 
Henry  J.  Christal,  Yorktown  Heights. 
In  the  female  individual  classes  the 
entries  of  McDonald  Farms  won  all 
firsts  and  championships,  except  jr. 
cf.,  Henry  Christal;  d.  c.,  May  Rich 


Champion  Hereford  steer  and  grand 
champion  in  4-H  and  open  steer 
classes  was  this  thick  fleshed  1,145- 
pound  animal  shoivn  by  owner  Terry 
Weston  (15 ),  Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 


Farms,  Canandaigua. 

Jersey  classes  were  well  filled  with 
superior  animals;  tops  were  owned 
by:  Bulls  —  cf.,  Silver  Spring  Farm, 
Syracuse;  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  two-yr., 
Harmony  Jersey  Farm,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  W.  P.  Neilson,  Chat¬ 
ham;  mt.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Ideal 
Farm,  Vestal;  res.  ch.,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Females  —  jr.  cf., 
two-yr.,  three-yr.,  four-yr.,  Ideal 
Farm;  sr.  cf.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  d.  c. 
Harmony;  jr.  yr.,  Sunset  Hill  Farm, 
Marion;  mt.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch., 
Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid. 

Ayrshires  offered  close  competi¬ 
tion,  with  excellent  uniformity;  tops 
were  owned  by:  Bulls  —  cf.,  jr.  ch. 
and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Clover  Crest  Farm, 
Elienburg  Depot;  jr.  yr.,  Meadow- 
croft  Farms,  Granby,  Mass.;  sr.  yr., 
Mary-Ayr,  Canandaigua;  mt.,  sr.  ch. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Clifford  Cook,  Burke. 
Females  —  jr.  cf.  and  jr.  ch.,  jr.  yr., 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester;  sr. 
cf.,  Mary-Ayr;  sr.  yr.,  Meredith  Farm, 
Topsfield,  Mass.;  two-yr.  and  res.  ch., 
Porterdale  Farms,  Watertown;  three- 
yr.,  Floyd  Loper,  Hornell;  four-yr., 
Clifford  Cook;  d.  c.,  Partridge  Hill 
Farm,  Barneveld;  mt.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr. 
qh.,  Clover  Crest. 

Brown  Swiss  tops  and  champs, 
were:  Bulls  —  cf.,  jr.  ch.  and  res. 
gr.  ch.,  H.  L.  &  L.  G.  Boyd,  Locke; 
jr.  yr.,  Level  Acres  Farm,  Rodman; 
two-yr.,  Robert  Burnup,  Black  River; 
sr.  yr.,  mt.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Hy- 
crest  Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.  Fe¬ 
males  —  jr.  cf.,  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 
Gordon  L.  Peek,  Elnora;  sr.  cf.,  four- 
yr.,  mt.,  George  B.  Farnam,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  sr.  yr.,  Memory  Lane 
Farm,  Massena;  d.  c.,  Valley  Echo 
Farm,  Bergen;  two-yr.,  sr.  ch.  and  gr. 
ch.,  three-yr.  and  res.  ch.,  Cornell 
Univ. 

Milking  Shorthorn  tops  and 
champs  owned  by:  Bulls  —  cf.,  sr. 
yr.,  jr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr., 
sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Grassy  Lane 
Farm,  Cazenovia.  Females  —  cf.,  jr. 
yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  d.  c.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
Last  Chance  Ranch;  sr.  yr.,  mt.,  sr. 
ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  three-yr.,  two-yr., 
Grassy  Lane  Farm;  four-yr.,  Robt.  J. 
Brew,  Bergen. 

Beef  Cattle 

Both  Angus  and  Hereford  classes 
were  strong  and  well  filled.  Angus 
champs,  owned  by:  Bulls  —  sr.  ch., 
res.  jr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook;  jr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch., 
Cornell.  Females  —  sr.  ch.  and  gr. 
ch.,  jr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Rally 
Farm;  res.  sr.  ch.,  R  &  S  Stock  Farm, 
Huntington;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Bent  Lee 
Farms,  Brant  Lake.  Steers — ch.  and 
res.  gr.  ch.  Cornell. 

Hereford  champs  owned  by:  Bulls 
—  ch.,  Meadowhill  Farm,  Saxtons 
River,  Vt.;  res.  ch.,  Faraway  Farm, 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C.  Females  —  ch., 
res*,  ch.,  Emerald-Bar-S  Farm,  Cam- 
pobelle,  S.  C.  Steers  —  ch.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Terry  Weston,  Marion. 

Sheep  Show 

Well  filled  classes  of  superior  in¬ 
dividuals  prevailed  in  the  sheep 
show.  Breed  champs,  were  owned  by: 
Shropshire  —  ram  (r.),  F.  H.  Vahl- 
sing,  Inc.,  Easton,  Me.;  ewe  (e.)  An¬ 
drew  J.  Cochrane  &  Sons,  Ripley. 
Hampshire  —  r.,  Charles  W.  Smith, 
Skowhegan,  Me.;  e.,  James  McGuire, 
Oakfield.  Dorset  —  r.,  e.,  Howard  J. 
Hill,  Albion.  Suffolk  —  r.,  East  View 
Farm,  Pavilion;  e.,  Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken. 
Corriedale  —  r.,  Charles  C.  Phillips 
and  Sons,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio;  e., 
Woodbine  Farms,  Gambier,  Ohio. 
Cheviot  —  r.,  e.,  Mrs.  David 

McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.  Oxford  — •  r., 
e.,  David  E.  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa. 
Southdown  —  r.,  e.,  Cochrane  &  Sons. 
Tunis  —  r.,  James  McGuire;  e.,  Ralph 
E.  Owen,  Fulton,  Rambouillet  —  r., 
e.,  Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols.  C- 


Merino  (Delaine)  —  r.,  e.,  Chas.  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff.  Columbia  —  r. 
Jill  Acres,  Skaneateles;  e.  Leonard 
and  John  Sipperly,  Tuscarora.  Lei¬ 
cester  —  r.,  e.,  Frendlee  Farm,  Lis¬ 
bon.  Karakul  —  r.,  e.,  Karakul  Fur 
Sheep  Farm,  Fayetteville.  Fat 
Wethers  —  ch.,  res.  ch.,  John  B. 
Adams,  Sodus;  ch.  pen,  Richard 
Hunt,  Ithaca. 

Swine  Show 

Grand  champions  by  breeds  in  the 
swine  show  were  owned  by:  Berk¬ 
shire  —  boar  (b.),  sow  (s.),  John 
Bliek  &  Sons,  Williamson.  Chester 
White  —  b.,  Marion  B,  Tyler;  s.,  F. 

L.  Hollier  &  Sons,  Jordan.  Duroc  _ 

b.,  s.,  Edgar  C.  Angle,  Afton.  Hamp¬ 
shire  —  b.,  Duane  H.  Ford,  Elba;  s., 
Edward  Sodoma,  Brockport.  Spotted 
Poland  China  —  b.,  s.,  C.  J.  Shelmi- 

dine  &  Sons,  Lorraine.  Yorkshire  _ 

b.,  Emerald  Acres,  King  Ferry;  s., 


In  the  Brown  Siviss  4 44  Club  classes, 
David  Bierbrauer  (17),  Churchville, 
N.  Y.,  won  grand  championship 
honors  with  his  well  developed 
heifer. 

Kenneth  Deahn,  Lockport.  Fat 
Barrows  —  ch.,  Kenneth  Wiley, 
Jordan;  pen,  Frederick  Olmstead,  W. 
Bloomfield. 

Dairy  Goats 

Grand  champion  does  owned  by: 
Alpine  —  Seneca  Goat  Herd,  Ovid. 
Nubian  —  Perry’s  Goatery,  Clay. 
Saanen  —  R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius; 
Onondaga  Goat  Dairy,  Jamesville, 
showed  good  entries  in  Saanens. 
Toggenburg  —  Luegisland  Goat 
Daii'y,  Binghamton;  in  the  Toggen¬ 
burg  classes  Kay  and  Lem  Lemmon, 
Jamesville,  placed  well  on  their 
worthy  entries. 

Draft  Horses 

Good  draft  horse  shows  are  rather 
unusual  these  days,  but  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  continues  to  put  on  a 
noteworthy  horse  show.  Breed  grand 
champions  were  owned  by:  Perch- 
eron  —  stallion,  mare,  Fred  Richard¬ 
son  &  Son,  Spencerport.  Belgian  — 
stallion,  George  H.  Deland,  Seneca 
Castle;  mare,  Ashton  O’Brien,  Can¬ 
ton.  Grade  mare,  Monarch  Stock 
Farm,  Antwerp.  Pulling  Contest  — 
heavy  horses,  owned  by  Sullivan 
Bros.,  Utica;  free-for-all,  owned  by 
Grant  Gorder,  Millville,  Pa. 

4-H  Club  Show 


The  4-H  Club  livestock  show  at  the 
State  Fair  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  Dairy  breed  grand  cham- 


Tlus  sheep  owned  by  Charles  and 
Helen  Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken ,  N.  Y., 
was  champion  Suffolk  ewe  at  the  fair. 
Brinkerhoff  entries  icon  in  Shrop- 
shires,  Hampshires,  Southdowns,  Ram- 
bouillets,  and  C-Merinos  (Delaines). 
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Dions  were  showrn  by:  Holstein  —  County;  October  28,  Altamont,  Al- 
Michael  Tuchrello,  S.  Lima,  Livings-  bany  County;  November  2,  Syracuse, 
ton  County.  Guernsey  —  Donna  Mae  Onondaga  County;  November  5,  Pal- 
Hepburn,  Ontario,  Wayne  County,  myra,  Wayne  County.  These  sales  are 
jersey  —  Dorothy  J.  Benedict,  E.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  N.  Y. 
Meredith,  Delaware  County.  Ayr-  Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders  Improve- 
shire  —  Richard  W.  Loomis,  N.  ment  Project,  Ithaca.  All  calves  will 
pitcher,  Chenango  County.  Brown  be  sorted  into  uniform  lots  aeeord- 
Swiss  —  David  Bierbrauer,  Church-  ing  to  breed,  sex,  grade  and  weight 
ville,  Monroe  County.  Milking  Short-  and  sold  at  auction  the  afternoon  of 
horn  —  Ralph  Hansel,  W.  Winfield,  each  sale  day.  All  sales  start  prompt- 
Herkimer  County.  Lambs  —  ch.  and  ly  at  1:00  p.m.  All  calves  will  be 
pen,  Richard  Hunt,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  either  dehorned  or  naturally  polled. 
County.  Market  pig  and  pen,  Richard  Each  sale  will  be  preceded  in  the 
Bliek,  Williamson,  Wayne  County,  morning  by  a  beef  production  edu- 
Showmanship  winners:  Holstein  —  cational  program  sponsored  by  the 
James  Ackley,  Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  New  York  State  Extension  Service, 
County.  Guernsey  —  Clarence  Hep-  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  This  pro¬ 
burn,  Ontario,  Wayne  County.  Jersey  gram  will  include  grading  demonstra- 
__  Pat  Shiers,  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  tions,  contests  and  discussions  on 
County.  Ayrshire  —  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  feeding  and  management.  Cash  prizes 
Dennis  Griffin,  Burke,  Franklin  will  be  given  the  winners  in  the 
County.  Brown  Swiss  —  Duncan  M.  grading  contests. 

Bellinger,  Schoharie,  Schoharie  Coun-  _ 

ty.  Milking  Shorthorn  —  Linda 

Loomis,  S.  Otselic,  Chenango  County.  A  man  that  keeps  riches  and  en- 
Swine  —  Kenneth  Deahn,  Lockport,  joys  them  not  is  like  an  ass  that 
Niagara  County.  Sheep  —  Kenneth  carries  gold  and  eats  thistles.  — 
Moore,  Jr.,  Nichols,  Tioga  County.  Thomas  Fuller’s  Gnomologia,  No. 
Cortland  County  team  won  the  312. 

general  livestock  judging  contest.  - 


J.  F.  Aberriethy,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chicago’s  Union  Stock  Yards  Welcomes  Its  Billionth  Animal 
Last  month,  William  Prince  (right),  president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  paid  Lowell  and  Robert  Fevdid  of  Bert  Fevold  and  Sons,  Humboldt, 
Iowa,  $1,180,  or  a  dollar  pound,  for  their  Hereford  steer,  the  billionth 
animal  received  by  the  stock  yards.  He  was  named  Billy,  the  Billionth,  and 
will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago 

November  26-December  4. 


The  Poultry  Show 

The  poultry  show  presented  its 
usual  excellent  array  of  birds  of  the 
various  breeds  and  classes.  Tops  were 
owned  by:  Light-Barred  Rock  — 
Lyle  Paddock,  Middleburg.  Dark- 
Barred  Rock  —  U.  C.  Kay,  11  ion. 
Partridge  Rock  —  Al.  and  Agnes 
Monroe,  W.  Monticello.  Light  Brah¬ 
ma  —  H.  H.  McKone,  Mannsville. 
Cochin  —  Alex  Duffy,  Watertown. 
White  Leghorn  —  Olin  J.  Harmon, 
Rochester.  Ancona — Lawrence  Bush, 
Batavia.  Buff  Orpington  —  Hill  Top 
Farm,  Syracuse.  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburg  —  Pleasant  View  Farms, 
Horseheads.  Golden  Polish  —  Marion 
Braun,  Syracuse.  Black  Minorca  — 
Patricia  Morel,  Syracuse.  Mottled 
Houdan  —  Walter  F.  Bast,  Chad¬ 
wicks.  Water  Fowl — Rouen  (drake), 
W.  H.  Armstrong  &  Son,  Lisbon. 
Sebastapol  (goose),  C.  Sealey  Peck, 
Phelps.  Turkey  —  Plainville  Turkey 
Farm,  Plainville.  R.  W.  Duck 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  2  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Eastern  New  York,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  2  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Capital  District,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  2  —  Ayrshire  Production  Sale, 
New  York  State,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  —  Ayrshire  Partial  Dispersal 
Sale,  Sandy  Springs  Farm,  Elnora, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  6  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  304th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Leonard  Page  Farm,  New  Milford, 

Pa. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Oswego  County  Club,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Chautauqua  County,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  9  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 

Sale,  Sanger  Annual,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Oct.  9  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
H.  L.  Griffith  &  Son,  Quarryville, 
Pa. 

Oct.  9  —  Holstein  Consignment 

Sale,  Schoharie  County,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Sheep  Consignment  Sale 
and  Show,  Southeastern  Mass.  Sheep 
Breeders’  Assn.,  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Oct.  11  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Delaware  County,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14  —  Guernsey  Complete  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Greenway  Farm,  Ware, 
Mass. 

Oct.  15  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Conestoga  Classic,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


feeder  Beef  Calf  Sales 

Approximately  1,500  feeder  beef 
calves  weighing  from  300  to  550 
Pounds  will  be  sold  through  four 
New  York  State  sales  this  Fall  as 
follows:  October  26,  Pike,  Wyoming 


BLACK  HOLE  HOLLOW  FARMS 


The  Black  Hole  Hollow  herd,  65 
head  of  Guernseys,  has  been 
built  in  nine  years,  after  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  in  1944.  Paul  Dreher, 
who  has  been  farm  manager  for 
16  years  says,  "Ordinary  farm 
methods  are  used.  We  do  not 
buy  super  roughage  to  make 
records.  We  have  no  supplemen¬ 
tal  pasture,  no  grass  silage,  no 
hay  driers.  Yet  we  have  nine 
state  fat  records  and  five  class 


leading  records.  Our  herd  is  built 
largely  from  four  foundation 
cows.  Their  high  records  (2X) 
average  14,853  of  milk:  825  fat. 
We  sell  some  of  our  most  promis¬ 
ing  calves  and  bred  heifers  which 
doesn’t  contribute  to  our  own 
herd  average.  We  breed  and  feed 
to  produce  large  Guernseys  that 
become  consistent  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers.  Herd  average  last  year 
was  12,487-591-2X-22  cows.” 


So.  Arlington,  Vt.  (P.O.  Cambridge,  N.Y.) 


1 Besson  costs  less  because  less  feed 
does  a  bettet  job * 


. .  .  That’s  the  summary  of  Paul  A.  Dreher.  He  says  fur¬ 
ther,  "We  changed  to  Beacon  five  years  ago  from  X - (a 

well  known  price  minded  feed).  Formerly  we've  had  cows 
'off  feed'  four  times  in  one  year.  The  feed  was  never  uniform. 
A  scoopful  never  weighed  the  same. 

"We  found  Beacon  uniform  in  texture  and  feeding  value 
month  after  month.  Cows  stay  on  feed  and  keep  milking.  It 
particularly  shows-up  in  the  latter  half  of  the  lactation.  For 
example,  one  cow  gave  1,574  as  her  best  month  with  1,098  as 
her  lowest.  This  same  cow  on  the  previous  feed  varied  from 
1,614  to  a  low  of  827  lbs. 

"We  get  a  more  constant  lactation  on  Beacon  as  shown  in 
Penelope's  example  (at  the  right).  More  milk  all  the  way 
along  means  lower  feed  cost  per  cwt.  1  don't  think  you  can 
find  a  better  feed  than  Beacon. 

"We  feed  Beacon  ' 18 '  Test  Cow  and  Fitting  with  Be-Co- 
Lass.  No  matter  how  sick  a  cow  may  be  she'll  eat  Be-Co-Lass. 

"We  believe  in  feeding  our  young  stock  well.  This  is  a 
point  often  neglected.  Well  fed  youngsters  develop  big  body 
size  and  give  more  milk  later  on.  It  pays. 

"We  found  Beacon  costs  less  because  less  feed  does  a 
better  job." 


Here  is  the  10  mo.  record  of 
Poniton  Penelope  as  a  3  yr.  old 
and  then  at  four  years  after 
changing  to  Beacon.  Note  how 
monthly  production  held  up  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  lactation  on 
Beacon.  2X  milking. 


X  Brand 

Beacon 

87  lbs.  milk 

206  lbs. 

1,121 

1,690 

1,245 

1,596 

1,233 

1,544 

1,115 

1,349 

943 

1,401 

856 

1,422 

848 

1,237 

875 

1,079 

787 

1,010 

629 

995 

9,739  lbs. 

13,529  lbs. 

*Penelope  continued  with  more 
milk  for  a  total  of  15,190;  fat  882 
to  become  a  12  month  class  leader. 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  Va.  and  W.  Vo. 

"T Or  dcuiymmfmi 


Beacon  service  can  help  you.  Drop  a  post  card  to 
Cayuga  and  say,  "Have  the  Beacon  man  call." 
Ask  also  for  free  copy  of  Beacon’s  new  folder; 
"How  to  beat  the  milk  price  squeeze." 


BEACON 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.  INC,  CAYUGA  2,  N.  Y.  -  YORK,  PENNA.  -  LAUREL,  DEL.  -  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 

1954  CROP  OF 


Artificial  Insemination 


Nobody  tries  to  make 


a  record  without 
DRIED  BEET  PULP! 

Profit-minded  dairymen  and 
cattle  feeders  realize  that 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one  of  the 
greatest  feeds  for  all  livestock. 


Wlfiy  is  Dried  Beet  Pulp  such  a  profitable  feed?  There  are  many 
reasons.  It  aids  in  the  digestion  of  other  feeds  .  .  .  SWELLS 
many  times  its  original  volume  when  moistened  to  allow  the 
gastric  juices  to  circulate  freely.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  highly 
palatable  .  .  .  has  a  down-right  delicious  flavor  relished  by 
amsnals.  You  can’t  over-feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp  either.  And 
because  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  richest  sources  of  M.S.F.  (Milk 
Stimulating  Factor)  it  is  second  to  none  as  a  conditioner  and 


(Continued  from  Page  610) 

can  control  at  least  50  per  cent,  and 
the  feeding  and  management  which 
the  cow  receives.  The  latter  is  still 
a  much  neglected  factor  in  the  very 
herds  where  artificial  insemination 
is  most  widely  used,  namely  the 
smaller  sized  herds. 

Research  is  an  important  factor. 
Success  and  growth  of  the  artificial 
insemination  program  would  have 
been  impossible  without  research. 
The  research  program  must  go  on  in 
cooperation  with  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  veterinarians, 
breed  associations  and  breeders, 
Many  of  the  problems  on  sterility  in 
cows,  semen  production  and  pro¬ 
cessing  are  still  poorly  defined  and 
we  can  gain  new  knowledge  only  as 
facts  are  established  through  or¬ 
ganized  data.  The  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  collect  much  data  that  may  be 
utilized. 

The  National  Association  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders  voted  last  Fall  to  de¬ 
vote  a  quarter  cent  for  every  cow 
serviced  to  research.  Progress  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  program  has  been 
made.  Efforts  will  be  directed  to¬ 
ward:  (a)  coordination  and  corre¬ 
lation  of  research,  (b)  dissemination 
of  results  of  research  so  as  to  keep 
the  membership  well  informed  on 
new  developments,  (c)  supplying 
funds  to  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  aid  in  selected  research  pro¬ 
jects  and  (d)  initiation  of  research  in 
lines  not  pursued  through  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  commercial  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  National  Association  of  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders  has  done  much  to  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  a  code  of  ethics 
for  artificial  breeding  associations.  Its 
standards  are  high  and  should  be. 


As  artificial  breeding  associations  or 
semen  dispensers  we  ship  semen  all 
over  the  country.  We  traffic  in  bulls. 
Who  decides  whether  the  semen  is 
free  of  disease?  Who  checks  the 
figures  we  quote  in  advertising  sires 
and  services?  Who  decides  a  bull  is 
good  enough  to  use?  All  these  and 
many  more  responsibilities  are  in  our 
hands.  So  long  as  we  conduct  our 
business  to  merit  the  confidence  thus 
far  placed  in  us  we  shall  continue 
successful.  Let  us  falter  or  lower  our 
standards  and  we  will  be  in  line  for 
regulatory  measures  we  will  find 
burdensome. 

We  must  give  credit  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  industry  to  agricultural 
extension  workers,  resident  college 
personnel,  constructive  purebred 
breeders  and  farmers,  and  to  our 
purebred  registry  associations.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  teamwork  and 
must  continue  to  be. 

The  artificial  insemination  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  expected  to  change  the 
quality  of  our  dairy  cattle.  The 
changes  will  be  largely  by  accentu¬ 
ation  of  methods  already  known  to 
be  sound  but  limited  to  now  because 
of  few  offspring  per  sire,  shortage  of 
production  records,  etc.  The  great 
livestock  breeders  —  Bakewell,  Col- 
lings,  Cruikshank,  Ames,  and  others 
—  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
influence  so  many  cattle  and  the 
lives  of  so  many  farm  families  as 
those  who  are  engaged  in  artificial 
breeding  work.  It  is  a  worthwhile 
task,  challenging  in  every  phase,  and 
a  swiftly  moving  program  that 
strives  to  put  to  work  the  best  efforts 
of  science  and  of  man’s  knowledge  of 
dairy  cattle  improvement.  It  is  the 
great  opportunity  of  our  generation 
to  make  great  strides  in  dairy  cattle 
improvement. 


milk  producer. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  standard  of  all  dairy  and  beef  feeds! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  has  proved  through  the  years  to  be  a  flexi¬ 
ble.  succulent,  nutritious,  easily  digested  feed  ingredient  and 
nobody  tries  to  make  a  record  without  it! 

FEEDERS!  See  your  local  feed  dealer  for  the  new  crop  of  Dried 
Beef  Pulp  .  .  .  priced  right  for  your  needs. 

DEALERS!  You'll  do  well  to  place  an  order  early  for  the  new 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  crop  .  .  .  priced  right!  For  ration  formulas, 
information  and  quotations,  write,  wire  or  phone  TODAY! 

Remember  .  .  .  The  Best  Dairy  Feeds  Use  Dried  Beet  Pulp 

YEAR  ’ROUND  PASTURE 

MOWAT,  WILSON  &  CO. 

Detroit  35,  Michigan 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Si  ails 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


• 

WRITE 

FOR 
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UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VETINON,  NEW  YORK 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  vour  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  auickty 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  St  N  v..  1.  N.  Y. 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


-RINGWORM 


BLU-KOTE 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


Drains  Wash  Tubs,  Cellars,  Cisterns.  Famous  nl  pumps  2800  gph.  420 
gph.  at  75'  high  or  1600  gph.  from  25'  well.  Sturdy  rustproof  alloy 
metal.  Six  blade  irripeller.  JA *  inlet,  W  outlet.  Standard  pipe 
threaded.  Uses  any  V%  to  Vj  H  P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  JQ95 
clog.  Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M  0.,  or  sent  C.O.D.  ’  O  m  u  s. 


Irrigate,  Fill  Tanks,  Draw  Well  Water.  Heavy  duty  #8  pumps  7000  gph. 
— 1000  gph.  75'  high  3000  gph.  from  25'  well.  Rustproof  alloy  metal.  8 
blade  impeller.  1"  inlet,  1"  outlet.  Standard  pipe  threaded.  Will  not  leak 
or  clog.  Iron  clad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M.O.,  or  sent  C.O.D.  H  195 
Free  Catalogue— Gear  Pumps,  Large  Centrifugal  I  ■ mu  s- 
Pumps,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Sump  Pumps 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS 


USE 


SWEET-MOLflSS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLI  AMSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


H.  C.  Bryant,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

The  profitable  23-year-old,  Holstein  cow  shown  above  with  her  owner,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Stone,  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  has  had  four  sets 
of  trains.  That  is  her  25th  calf,  a  strong  and  healthy  one,  with  her.  Cores 
like  this,  through  their  sons  and  artificial  breeding,  can  greatly  improve 

the  longevity  of  our  dairy  cattle. 


N.  Y.  Holstein  Breeders' 
Awards 

For  the  third  year,  Herbert  F.  and 
Kenneth  T.  Henry,  Ogdensburg,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  have  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  Progressive  Breeders’ 
Award  presented  by  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  This 
honor,  the  highest  recognition  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  breeder  of  registered 
Holstein-Friesian  dairy  cattle,  has 
been  achieved  by  only  254  Holstein 
breeding  establishments  in  the  en¬ 
tire  nation,  just  29  in  N.  Y.  State. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  Progressive 
Breeders'  Award,  a  breeder  must 
meet  strict  qualifications  in  all 
phases  of  dairy  work,  including  pro¬ 
duction,  type  improvement,  herd 
health  and  progress  in  development 
of  home-bred  animals. 

The  last  production  test  of  the 
Henry  herd  in  the  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  program  was  completed 
August  31,  1953;  the  26-cow  herd 
averaged  506  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
13,088  pounds  of  milk  in  299  days  on 
two  milkings  daily.  The  herd  has  also 
been  officially  classified  for  type  and 
I  scored  83.1.  The  current  award  is 
I  based  on  a  herd  of  58  animals  of 


which  31  have  freshened.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  31  are  home-bred, 
that  is,  born  and  developed  at  the 
Henry  farm. 

Another  New  York  State  Holstein 
breeder,  G.  Harold  Cowles,  Ashville, 
Chautauqua  County,  has  also  quali¬ 
fied  the  third  year  for  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Breeders’  Award.  The  last  pro¬ 
duction  test  of  the  Cowles  herd  in 
the  Herd  Improvement  Registry  pro¬ 
ram  was  completed  December  31, 
1953,  with  the  51-cow  herd  averaging 
463  pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,664 
pounds  of  milk  on  two  milkings  daily 
in  313  days.  The  herd  has  also  been 
officially  classified  for  type  and 
scored  83.4.  The  current  award  is 
based  on  a  herd  of  107  animals  of 
which  68  have  freshened.  Sixty-five 
of  these  68  are  home-bred. 

A  certificate  of  these  awards  has 
been  sent  to  these  breeders  by  The 
Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  national 
headquarters  of  the  Hoistein  breed 
representing  more  than  45,000  mem¬ 
bers.  A  bronze  plate  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  at  a  meeting  of  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders  in  the  area,  to  be 
added  to  the  bronze  plaque  awarded 
when  their  herds  first  achieved  their 
honors. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Land ?  Food  and  People 


By  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR 


“The  passion  between  the  sexes  is 
necessary  and  will  remain  nearly  in 
its  present  state.”  That  was  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  Thomas  R.  Malthus  when 
he  wrote  his  “Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population”  in  1798. 

Malthus  developed  his  “principle” 
from  a  study  of  the  history  and  the 
then  current  state  of  mankind.  This 
principle  was  that  the  power  of  man 
to  reproduce  and  multiply  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  crop  plants 
on  which  he  depended  for  the  food 
that  was  necessary  for  his  continued 
existence.  It  was  Malthus’  opinion 
that  population  tends  to  expand  to 
the  limit  of  the  food  supply  and  that 
it  is  ultimately  limited  by  the  food 
supply.  With  this  point  of  view,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  he  reached 
the  further  conclusion  that  popula¬ 
tion  is  kept  under  control  primarily 
by  starvation.  The  handmaidens  of 
starvation  are  pestilence  and  war. 
The  net  effect  of  Malthus’  essay  was 
that  Die  light  of  publicity  was  thrown 
onto  some  of  the  darkest  aspects  of 
humanity.  The  poverty-stricken  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth  were  held  up  to 
scrutiny  as  never  before.  Such  a 
storm  of  protest  was  raised  about 
,  Malthus’  concepts  that  he  founa  it 
necessary  to  review  his  findings  and 
extend  his  studies.  Tins  resulted 
merely  in  his  discovering  and  pre¬ 
senting  a.  much  greater  array  of  facts 
to  support  his  conclusions.  The  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  his  “Essay”  became 
one  ol'  the  most  controversial  books 
of  all  time.  It.  went  through  seven 
editions,  the  iast  of  which,  published 
in  1826,  was  translated  into  several 
languages  and  reprinted  several 
times  It  contained  over  600  pages 
of  supporting  facts  and  arguments. 

Food  In  Excess 

After  each  successive  war,  tremen¬ 
dous  food  surpluses  have  developed 
in  this  country.  Our  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  food  has  always  been  greatly 
in  excess  of  our  national  need  for  it, 
notwithstanding  our  very  high  food 
standards.  European  countries  have 
long  beneOtted  from  the  abundance 
of  our  agricultural  produce.  Conse¬ 
quently,  lor  them  as  well  as  for  us, 
the  Malthusian  principle  has  been 
shoved  into  the  discard.  It  is  now 
common  belief  that  it  need  never 
apply  to  this  country. 

Our  continued  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  have  been  due  to  the  repeated 
opening  up  of  new  lands  to  the  west 
and  to  rapid  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  related  sciences.  We  are 
producing  phenomenally  effective 
types  of  motorized  farm  machinery. 
We  are  breeding  greatly  improved 
strains  of  plants  and  animals.  We  are 
developing  ever  better  bacteriacides, 
fungicides,  insecticides  and  herbi¬ 
cides.  We  are  manufacturing  and 


using  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
chemical  soil  amendments.  And  we 
have  organized  the  best  system  of 
down-1  o-earth  agricultural  education 
that  has  ever  been  developed.  There 
are  no  peasants  in  this  country. 

We  are  now  feeding  a  population 
of  some  160  million  people  with  the 
choicest  of  foods.  These  include  not 
only  the  usual  bread,  potatoes,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  the  finest  of  re¬ 
frigerated  meats,  eggs  and  milk  in 
abundance.  And  surpluses  are  our 
most  troublesome  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem.  As  of  March  1,  1953,  the  fed¬ 
eral  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
owned  367  million  bushels  of  surplus 
corn  and  wheat  and  251  million 
pounds  of  surplus  butter  and  dried 
milk.  It  also  owned  large  surplus 
stocks  of  beans,  peanuts,  cheese,  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton  and  wool.  This  was  in 
spite  of  heavy  shipments  of  food  and 
other  agricultural  products  abroad 
to  support  our  armed  forces  and  to 
aid  other  nations  in  need  of  it. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  our  surpluses  would  soon  dis¬ 
appear  if  the  nations  in  need  of 
more  food  had  the  funds  with  which 
to  purchase  them.  Besides,  we  are 
importing  more  dollars’  worth  of 
farm  produce  than  we  export.  The 
value  of  our  agricultural  imports  for 
the  years  1949-1951,  mostly  coffee, 
rubber,  and  sugar,  averaged  four  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year,  in  comparison 
with  three  and  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  agricultural  exports, 
mostly  cotton,  wheat  and  tobacco. 

Population  and  Land  Area 

When,  in  1620,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
first  set  foot  on  the  Massachusetts 
shore,  the  1,603  million  acres  of  land 
that  now  constitute  the  United  States 
of  America  were  inhabited  by  some 
800,000  Indians.  Each  of  these  Indians 
had.  2,400  acres  of  land  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  where  he  could  hunt,  fish, 
fight  or  farm,  as  he  saw  fit.  Today, 
only  334  years  later,  our  land  area 
has  been  cut  to  10  acres  a  person, 
and  half  of  this  is  desert,  forest,  or 
waste.  During  the  year  just  preced¬ 
ing  June  1,  1953,  an  estimated  2,- 
700,000  more  people  sat  down  to 
the  table  with  us.  Each  of  these  ex¬ 
tra  people  will  consume  about  one 
ton  of  food  a  year. 

Some  25  years  ago,  population  ex¬ 
perts  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
would  probably  never  exceed  175 
million.  The  date  for  our  going  over 
the  top  of  the  curve  of  population 
growth  was  set  at  about  1975.  But 
the  situation  has  changed  materially 
in  recent  years.  As  matters  now 
stand,  our  population  will  have  passed 
this  point  before  the  end  of  1958.  For 
the  time  being,  at  least,  the  notion 
that  we  are  in  a  transition  period 


In  the  not  too  distant  future,  our  so-called  farm  food  surpluses  will  dis¬ 
appear,  as  both  national  and  toorld  populations  continue  to  multiply  The 
cemand  for  milk  will  increase.  These  high  producing  Ayrshire  cows  are  part 
oj  the  good  dairy  herd  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  They  are  on  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  of  alfalfa,  red  clover  and  orchard  and  brome  gi'asses. 

October  2,  1954 


Tests  prove 


kills  more  mastitis 
germs  faster 
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When  mastitis  strikes,  you  want 
quick  germ  kill  over  a  wide 
range.  J  hat’s  why  you  want 
PFN-FZ— the  excl  usive  new  mas¬ 
titis  ointment  containing  Nitro- 
furazone. 

Nitrof urazone  kills  mastitis 
germs— doesn’t  just  stunt  their 
growth.  Unlike  many  antibiotics, 
mastitis  organisms  have  never  de¬ 
veloped  any  significant  resistance 
to  Nitrofurazone.  That’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  .  .  .  and  to  your  dairy 
herd. 

See  for  yourself  why  PFN-FZ 
(with  Nitrofurazone  and  Peni¬ 
cillin)  cleans  up  so  many  trouble¬ 
some  mastitis  cases. 


Get  PEN-FZ  from  your 
favorite  animal  health 
department  or  ask  your 
dealer  to  stock  it  at  once. 


) 
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Ointment  C 


HERE’S  PROOF:  Each  dish  above  con¬ 
tains  staphylococcus  organisms  in  a 
broth  culture.  In  the  center  of  each 
is  a  leading  mastitis  product.  Note 
the  far  greater  24-hour  kill  ring  for 
PEN-FZ.  This  greater  killing  power 
makes  PEN-FZ  your  most  effective 
mastitis  ointment.  ._ 
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DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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Field  Champ  Proves  Red  Rose 
Rest,  "Pound  for  Pound!” 

Field  champion  Ben  Kay  Dart’s 
owner,  Mr.  Bennett  Kayser  of  South 
Webster,  Ohio,  says,  'Dollar  for  dollar 
and  pound  for  pound  1  don’t  think  Red 
Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food  can  be  beat.” 

Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food  is  a 
balanced  diet  for  every  dog.  All  the 
essential  nutrients  your  dog  needs  for 
sound  growth  and  vigor  are  blended 
into  one  tasty,  easy-to-feed  ration. 

Keep  your  dog  in  "champion”  shape 
— get  Red  Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food 
from  your  Red  Rose  Dealer  today!  Red 
Rose  Dog  and  Puppy  Food  is  another 
Red  Rose  Feed  made  and  guaranteed  by 
John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Distribu¬ 
tors  from  Maine  to  Florida;  Ohio  to 
fhe  Atlantic. 


POSTYOUR  LAND 

2  x  12  Tough  Card  Signs:  50,  $5.00;  100,  $8.00. 

knivcl5’DD$rc<=  cN,a'Ve  and  Address  $2.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.  Y. 


This  Winter, 


UNLOAD  SILAGE 

automatically! 


Push-Button-Feeding 


SAVES  YOUR  TIME— WORK— MONEY 

Goodbye  to  risky  climbs  on  icy 
ladders.  Grange-McLean’s  heat- 
treated  teeth  and  ice  cutter 
blades  eat  their  way  through 
frozen  silage — remove  it  even¬ 
ly  to  the  silo  wall.  You  handle 
the  entire  operation  from  your 
feed  room  control.  Installs 
easily  in  any  tower  silo  —  re¬ 
quires  no  suspension.  Lowest 
upkeep. 

Write  For  Free  Unloader  Folder  GM: 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 
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Save  up  to  $ 100.00 
Cut  Fencing  Cost 


New.  one  man  super  digger  digs  quick, 
clean  holes  in  any  soil  Fits  all  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  tractors.  Timken  Bear¬ 
ings.  Hardened  steel  gears,  heavy  duty 
universal,  44”  auger  in  6  9  .  12  ,  18 
or  24"  replaceable  tool  steel  cutting 
blades,  oversize  steel  frame. 


Lowest  Cost  Digger 
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Boost  your  milk  checks  with  a 

CONCRETE  MASONRY  MILK  HOUSE 
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a  milk  house,  milk  is  easier 
to  handle— can  be  kept  clean, 
fresh  and  odor-free.  The 
result  is  top  milk  prices. 

A  concrete  masonry  milk 
house  is  easy  to  build  and 
will  give  a  lifetime  of  useful 
service.  Send  coupon  today 
for  free,  illustrated  folder.  If 
you  need  information  on  any 
other  concrete  farm  improve¬ 
ment,  list  subject  on  coupon. 

_ _  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY - - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  1 6,  Mass. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
concrete ...  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Send  milk  house  folder  and 

information  on  (list  subject):  Name . 


AN  ESSENTIAL  step  in 
-*■  good  dairy  production 
is  protecting  the  quality  of 
milk  between  milking  and 
marketing,  when  contami¬ 
nation  and  off-flavors  develop 
and  bacterial  count  rises. 

A  milk  house  with  con¬ 
crete  block  walls  and  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  provides  sanitary 
protection  that  meets  highest 
health  standards.  With  such 


,  PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF 


St.  or  R.  No. 
City . 


.  State . 


Beacon  began  experimenting  with 
Sodium  Propionate  Mixture  for  Ke¬ 
tosis  (Acetonemia)  in  the  Spring  of 
1952.  The  S.  P.  has  been  mixed  into 
Beacon  Dairy  Fitting  Ration  so  it  is 
palatable  and  effective.  This  mixture 
has  been  carefully  tested  and  proved 
on  many  dairy  farms.  It  is  now  avail¬ 
able  through  Beacon  dealers... another 
Beacon  feed  first  .  .  .  first  proved 
.  .  .  first  offered  ...  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  able  manager  of 
Harden  Farms,  Camden,  N.  Y.,  has 
used  Beacon  Sodium  Propionate  Mix¬ 
ture  since  the  early  experimental  days. 
He  says,  “It  pretty  well  controls  Ace¬ 
tonemia.  We  feed  it  for  6  weeks,  to  all 
freshening  cows,  from  the  period  of 
Dec.  through  to  grass.  It’s  less  trouble 
and  less  expensive  than  previous 
methods.” 

Write  for  full  feeding  instructions. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga  2,  N.  Y. 

York,  ?o.  laurel,  Del.  Eastport,  N.  Y. 


from  an  increasing  to  a  stationary  or 
a  decreasing  population  must  be 
abandoned.  We  appear  to  be  on  the 
way  toward  a  much  larger  population 
than  our  experts  had  anticipated. 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  in  a  paper  on  “The 
Population  Upsurge  in  the  United 
States,”  published  by  the  Food  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1949,  rejects  the  idea  of  limits 
to  our  population.  He  sees  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  may  hot  rise  indefi¬ 
nitely  at  changing  rates.  He  doubts 
“whether  we  have  any  basis  for  fore¬ 
casting  the  course  of  the  birth  rate, 
the  productivity  per  worker,  and  the 
changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  that  influence  the  choice 
between  consumption  goods  and  chil¬ 
dren.”  Present  evidence  indicates  that 
the  population  of  this  country  will 
certainly  be  200  million  by  the  year 
2000.  It  could  be  as  high  as  300  mil¬ 
lion. 

What  ever  the  rate  of  growth  and 
the  final  limit  of  our  population,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  it.  The  prim¬ 
ary  need  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
an  abundance  of  good  food.  How 
many  people  can  v/e  feed?  A  large 
part  of  our  land  area  is  virtually  use¬ 
less  for  agriculture.  About  150 
million  acres  is  desert,  with  less  than 
10  inches  of  rainfall.  Some  600 
million  acres  is  semi-desert,  with  a 
rainfall  between  10  and  20  inches. 
An  additional  300  million  acres  is 
sub-humid  land  on  the  Great  Plains 
where  farming  is  precarious.  Some 
25  million  acres  of  these  dry  lands 
are  under  irrigation,  and  enough  more 
water  is  available  for  another  20 
million  acres.  This  means  that  1,000 
of  our  1,603  million  acres  of  land 
has  primary  value  only  for  range 


purposes.  In  such  areas  from  2o  to 
100  or  more  acres  is  required  for 
each  steer. 

The  primary  burden,  therefore,  is 
placed  on  the  remaining  600  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  humid  regions, 
and  in  the  irrigated  arid  regions.  In 
1950  our  cropped  area  totaled  353 
million  acres.  It  is  possible  that  by 
drainage,  irrigation,  bulldozing,  and 
contour-stripci’opping  this  cropped 
area  can  ultimately  be  increased  to 
500  million  acres.  But  the  cost  of 
adding  much  of  this  142  million 
acres  to  our  cropped  land  will  be 
high,  and  this  land,  when  reclaimed 
for  agriculture,  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
sent  serious  soil-management  prob¬ 
lems. 

We  shall  have  to  expand  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  limits  permitted  by  the 
water  supply  and  topography.  Mean¬ 
while  we  shall  have  to  be  expanding 
vertically,  increasing  crop  yields  to 
the  limits  set  by  the  crops  them¬ 
selves.  In  doing  these  things,  some 
very  troublesome  problems  present 
themselves.  Heavy  rains  tend  to  wash 
cultivated  soil  down  the  slopes,  into 
the  rivers,  and  out  to  sea.  And  they 
carry  off  large  amounts  of  lime  and 
essential  plant  nutrients.  Thus  we 
find  ourselves  with  the  joint  prob¬ 
lems  of  keeping  the  soil  where  it 
is  and  of  bringing  back  to  the  land 
the  dissolved  substances  tfiat  "have 
been  washed  out  of  the  soil  and 
deposited  in  tire  ocean. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Eds.:  The  foregoing  article  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Bear  at  the  1954 
annual  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


" Friendly  Enemy  ”  Grasses 


NEW  IDEA  IN  TRAPS! 


Get  Rid 
of  Pests 
Safely 


Amazing,  new  HAVAHART  traps  ave  absolutely  safe; 
foolproof.  Protect  your  property  and  stock  from  un¬ 
wanted  rats,  rabbits,  skunks,  squirrels,  stray  cats 
and  turtles.  Take  fur  bearers  without  injuring  pelts. 
Children  and  household  pets  cannot  be  hurt. 
Easy  to  set.  Rustproof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  &  Baiting  Secrets. 

HAVAHART,  105 -A  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 
k=sF^r^TRACTORS 

*o^li»ULS  •  mulches  |  gave  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
I  power  gENEHHOK  I  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 

-  plows  show  •  SPRMS1  Reverse  j,  fu||  differential  for  easy 
ictus  *000  •  ScnHESi  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
dOlLEtt  •  SUW(|  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
^_^b^jtutelfactoir^_guaranteeiAct_nowiWrite^or_infornT3tjorv 

Tend  for 
FREE  Booklet, 

DEPT.  F 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


Cutting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  to  ' 
use.  Save  your  back  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  folder.  mmmammm 

$2  95  up  _ 
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^VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  607^ 

— -  CIDER  BARRELS  „  , 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  —  40  or  50  gallon,  fresh 
emptied  White  Oak  Charred,  $3.50  each,  2  for  $6.50. 
10  for  $29.00,  20  for  $55.00.  F.  0.  B.  South  Norwalk. 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Write  today. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Stephen  J. 
Reynolds  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 


Nearly  50  years  ago  the  writer  saw 
his  first  Johnson  grass  and  Bermuda 
grass  as  he  walked  over  the  fields  of 
a  Georgia  farm.  We  had  not  seen 
these  grasses  on  our  former  northern 
New  Jersey  farm;  and,  for  many  years 
following  that  first  look  at  these 
enemy  grasses,  we  wished  we  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  them.  How  we 
worked  day  after  day  with  a  team 
of  mules  and  revolving  harrow  to 
clear  the  land  of  Bermuda  grass! 
How  we  chopped  and  hoed  great 
bunches  of  Johnson  grass  which 
grew  in  the  cotton  fields.  Yet,  the 
next  thing  we  knew,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  well  on  his  way  again  to  choke 
out  the  cotton.  For  many  years  we 
boys  were  taught  to  kill  grass,  to 
hoe  it  out,  plow  clean.  (Note  the 
word  “plow”,  which  really  means  “to 
cultivate.”)  “Keep  the  grass  down” 
were  Dad’s  watchwords. 

In  my  late  ’teens  I  became  a  helper 
on  a  bottomland  dairy  farm  near 
Augusta,  Georgia.  Johnson  grass  and 
more  Johnson  grass  was  the  best  one 
could  have  said  of  the  forage  —  but 
the  payoff  was  there,  nevertheless. 
There  was  know-how  of  using  the 
grass  successfully.  The  land  was 
plowed  each  Fall,  harrowed  down, 
and  then  seeded  to  oats.  After  the 
oat  harvest  the  following  Summer, 
the  Johnson  grass  really  grew;  and 
it  was  then  cut  twice  for  hay  be¬ 
fore  it  headed  out.  Each  Fall  the 
process  of  plowing  and  seeding  oats 
was  taken  up  again.  The  hay  was 
stored  in  large  barns;  that  not  needed 
on  the  farm  was  baled  and  sold. 
There  were  many  farms  like  tfle  one 
I  was  on  along  the  Savannah  River 
and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
Augusta  was  a  great  market  for  hay. 

I  recall  the  old  dairy  barn  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  T,  the  top  of 
it  being  the  front  and  set  level. 
There  was  room  for  two  wagons  in 
the  center  with  two  rows  of  cow 
stalls  on  each  end.  The  wash  and 
bottling  room  was  in  front,  on  the 
right.  The  long  stand  of  the  T  was 
built  with  the  slope  of  the  land. 
There  were  two  alleys,  with  the  cows 


on  each  side.  All  of  the  feed  was  put 
out  in  tubs.  The  floors  were  wooden 
planks  and  made  real  dens  for  rats. 

I  was  young  and  loved  the  work;  it 
brings  back  happy  memories  even 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  place  in 
40  years. 

Later,  in  the  Piedmont  hill  coun¬ 
try  of  North  Carolina,  we  used 
Bermuda  grass  as  pasture  with  some 
degree  of  success.  In  recent  years, 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
has  done  much  research  work  with 
Bermuda  grass  and  has  now  come 
forth  with  a  new  variety  called 
Coastal  Bermuda;  if  is  doing  won¬ 
ders  toward  increased  grazing  in  the 
Southeast.  We  never  got  from  com¬ 
mon  Bermuda  the  feed  that  Coastal 
Bermuda  is  yielding  for  farmers,  who 
once  cussed  at  the  very  thought  of 
Bermuda  grass. 

I  remember  being  in  company  with 
my  Dad  and  a  man  named  Ebb 
Holley  in  Richmond  County,  Georgia, 
in  1905.  We  passed  a  field  enclosed 
by  a  10-rail  fence  and  Ebb  said, 
“They  call  that  a  pasture?  Why,  it’s 
just  a  walkabout.”  The  old  man  was 
in  his  80’s  and  loved  to  hunt  tne  fox; 
but  he  could  no  longer  ride  a  mule, 
so  would  go  out  and  sit  on  a  stump 
and  listen  to  the  dogs  on  the.  frail. 

So  life  moves  on  and  finds,  in  each 
new  generation,  new  and  better  ways, 
or  means  to  improve  the  old  methods. 
This  generation  is  even  making 
enemy  grasses  info  respectable 
friends.  W.  D.  Nelson,  Jr. 


“Just  when  I  thought  I’d  finally 
learned  my  A  B  Cs,  they  spring  this 
D,  E,  F  stuff  on  us!” 
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Wet  Brewers'  Groins  for 
Dairy  Cows 

Would  you  please  tell  me  how 
much  digestible  protein  and  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  there  are  in  wet 
brewers’  grain?  Also,  is  it  all  right 
to  feed,  this  to  dairy  cows?  How  much 
would  you  advise  feeding  a  cow  per 
day?  L.  d.  m. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  average  digestible  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  wet  brewers’  grains  is  4.2 
per  cent;  this  means  that  in  each  100 
pounds  of  this  feed  there  is  on  the 
average  a  little  over  four  pounds  of 
digestible  protein.  In  terms  of  total 
protein,  the  average  composition  is 
5.7  per  cent,  but  the  digestibility  of 
this  amount  is  only  4.2  per  cent  as 
stated.  Relative  to  total  digestible 
nutrients,  the  average  analysis  shows 
that  it  has  a  content  of  1.6  per  cent 
for  fat,  3%  per  cent  for  fiber  and 


lambs  and  wool  in  terms  of  percent¬ 
age  of  lambs  and  pounds  of  wool? 
How  much  labor  is  needed  annually 
per  ewe?  G.  L.  B. 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

The  New  York  Station  at  Ithaca 
has  conducted  surveys  on  farm  flocks 
and  found  that  the  average  amount 
of  total  feed  consumed  by  a  breeding 
ewe  in  one  year  was  46  pounds  of 
grain,  486  pounds  of  hay  and  190 
pounds  of  mixed  roughages  such  as 
silage,  straw  and  corn  stalks.  This  is 
on  an  average  farm  feeding  basis 
that  kept  the  ewes  in  suitable  breed¬ 
ing  condition.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  103  New  York  State  farms 
with  a  total  of  almost  6,000  ewes.  In 
these  flocks,  the  ewes  averaged  rais¬ 
ing  97  lambs  for  each  100  ewes  and 
gave  a  wool  return  of  almost  eight 
pounds  per  head.  The  yearly  labor 
averaged  about  six  hours  per  ewe. 


The  ewes  were  pastured  during  the 
Summer.  Studies  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station  show  that  the  ewes  also 
need  about  90  pounds  of  bedding  per 
head  during  the  Winter  and  that 
they  produce  around  750  pounds  of 
manure  per  ewe. 


Protein  Mixture  for  Fatten¬ 
ing  Pigs 

Please  tell  me  what  would  be  a 
good  combination  of  high  protein 
feeds  for  fattening  pigs?  About  how 
much  should  be  fed?  t.  k.  s. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 

One  of  the  best  combinations  of 
high  protein  feed  consists  of  either 
fish  meal  or  tankage,  50  pounds;  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal,  25  pounds; 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean,  oil 
meal,  25  pounds.  Mix  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  thoroughly  and  feed 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each 
nine  to  12  pounds  of  grain.  After 
the  pigs  weigh  over  100  pounds  the 
wider  ratio  is  sufficient.  Allow  them 
best  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  and 


legume  pasture  during  the  Summer. 
Keep  a  good  commercial  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  before  them  at  all  tunes,  as  well 
as  water. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastriclge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


11.8  per  cent  N-free  extract,  the  lat¬ 
ter  consisting  mostly  of  starch  and 
sugars.  When  the  fat  content  of  1.6 
is  multiplied  by  2.25,  its  equivalent 
for  nutritive  value,  it  gives  a  result 
of  3.6  per  cent  in  terms  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  Adding  this  to  the 
fiber  and  N-free  extract  shows  a  to¬ 
tal  of  19  per  cent  total  digestible 
nutrient  content  for  wet  brewers' 
grains.  In  terms  of  digestibility,  this 
has  an  average  of  16.1  per  cent. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  wet  brewers’ 
grains  are  perishable;  they  should  be 
hauled  and  delivered  from  the  brew¬ 
ery  at  least  every  two  days  during 
the  Summer,  and  every  three  or  four 
days  during  the  Winter.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  mangers  and  feed 
containers  be  cleaned  daily  to  avoid 
spoilage. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  are  a  good 
feed  for  dairy  cows.  The  best  feeding 
rate  for  them  is  about  25  pounds  per 
cow  daily,  which  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
place  a  corresponding  amount  of 
silage.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  wet  brewers’  grains  should  not  i 
be  fed  just  prior  to  or  during  milk¬ 
ing,  as  the  odor  may  be  imparted  to 
the  milk.  The  cows  should  be  fed  ! 
their  hay  and  grain  and  then,  after  ; 
being  milked,  be  given  the  wet  brew¬ 
ers’  grains. 


Aureomycin  Does  Not 
Remain  in  Meat 

If  animals  and  poultry  are  fed 
antibiotics  in  their  feed  at  recom¬ 
mended  levels,  is  there  any  residue 
or  carry-over  of  the  drugs,  such 
as  aureomycin,  in  the  meat  of  the  car¬ 
casses?  B.  B.  A. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

Scientific  evidence  shows  that 
when  the  antibiotic  aureomycin 
( chlortetracyeline )  is  fed  to  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  in  proper  thera¬ 
peutic  amounts  it  does  not  remain 
in  the  meat  or  form  a  carry-over 
residue  after  the  birds  and  animals 
are  slaughtered.  Extensive  research 
was  done  on  this  consideration  be¬ 
fore  antibiotic  feed  supplements 
were  placed  on  the  market.  Tests 
showed  that  when  I'ecommended 
levels  were  used  in  the  feed,  at  the 
rate  of  from  10  to  20  grams  per  ton 
of  feed,  the  antibiotic  did  not  appear 
m  the  tissues  of  the  animals.  Even 
when  much  larger  amounts  of  the 
antibiotic  were%fed,  only  slight  traces 
oould  be  detected  in  the  meat  and, 
if  the  antibiotic  was  withdrawn  for 
48  hours  before  slaughter,  no  trace 
was  apparent  at  all.  In  all  instances, 
every  trace  of  the  antibiotic  disap¬ 
peared  when  the  meat  was  cooked. 

"Total  Feed  and  Returns 
From  Ewes 

I  am  thinking  of  adding  a  flock  of 
sheep  to  my  other  general  livestock 
enterprises.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
average  amounts  of  total  feed  con¬ 
sumed  yearly  per  head  for  breeding 
ewes,  and  the  average  returns  in 


1500  head  dairy  raises  every 
calf  on  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer 


Land  O’Sun  Dairies  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  raises  all  its  own 
dairy  replacements— and  raises  every  calf  on  Red  Rose  Milk 
Replacer  exclusively. 

Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  not  only  saves  thousands  of  gallons 
of  marketable  milk  yearly,  but,  states  farm  manager  Ted 
Kretzschmar,  “We  have  been  able  to  raise  healthier  and  larger 
calves  15%  to  20%  faster!” 

Milk  Replacer  is  highly  palatable  to  the  calf — supplying  trace 
minerals,  extra  vitamins  including  A  and  D,  plus  an  antibiotic 
supplement  to  control  and  reduce  disorders. 

Start  selling  “extra”  cans  of  milk — feed  your  calves  Red  Rose 
Milk  Replacer’s  “early  nutrition.”  See  your  Red  Rose  Dealer 
today! 


Land  O’Sun  gets 
healthier,  stronger 
calves  15%  to  20% 
faster  and  markets 
all  of  its  milk! 


Land  O’Sun  manager  Ted  Kretz¬ 
schmar  at  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  and  most 
modern  dairies  serving  Metropol¬ 
itan  Miami. 


These  6  week  old  Holsteins  are 
strong  and  healthy  on  their  Red 
Rose  Diet.  Red  Rose  Milk 
Replacer  helps  eliminate  trouble¬ 
some  scours,  stomach  disorders. 


Year-old  Guernsey  heifers  at 


Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida;  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

,OHN  w  &Ae£matc  *  *>« 


ESTABLISHED  1842 
MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK.  PA. 
CIRCLEVIllE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SANFORD,  N  C 


Land  O’Sun.  These  herd  replace¬ 
ments  grew  fast  on  Red  Rose 
Milk  Replacer’s  “early  nutrition.” 


SEND  FOR  DAIRY  KIT! 

Valuable  Dairy  Book ;  handy  calf 
tape  plus  milk  production  charts 
.  .  .  get  them  free  at  your  Red 
Rose  Dealer  or  send  25c  to:  John 
W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pennsylvania. 


October  2,  1954 
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Muscovies — The  Silent  Type 


will  come  from  foraging.  They  like 
to  keep  sparkling  clean  and  to  bathe 
if  they  have  the  chance,  but  they 
,  thrive  all  right  without  water  to  swim 

At  first  glance  he’s  often  mistaken  childrens  nap.  .  long  as  they  have  plenty  to 

for  a  goose.  That’s  because  there’s  a  The  birds  are  awkward  on  land 

flot that” fits  sowbugs  forThemselves1.n  their  own  The  muscovy  hens  start ^  laymg 

&  -  as 

SSSriSS 

largest  drake  of  all  ducks.  When  ma-  way,  trying  to  catch  a  pair  of  adult  gets to  be  a ^hunt  aftei a whil  , 

ture  he  weighs  10  pounds,  which  is  birds  that  insisted  upon  going  back  ahen  “"her  nStTtte  eg gs  X 

why  some  people  mistake  him  for  a  to  the  home  wheie  I  had  pui chased  b  taken  In  the  end  she 

goose.  The  hen  is  smaller,  weighing  them •  Thej ;  wore  me  out  pursumg  tmue  to •  taken^In  ^ 

seven  pounds  at  maturity.  \he V  water  where my  Aire-  you’re  willing  to  get  up  early  enough 

dale  could  catch  them  on  the  land,  to  see  wheie  she  comes  fiom  at 
When  the  muscovies  clean  out  all  dawn, 
the  slugs  and  sowbugs  in  the  lawn,  There  are  different  colors  in 
they  should  be  fed  unless  you  don’t  muscovies:  the  white  strains,  the 

...  mind  having  them  extend  their  natural  wild  black-and-white,  and  the 

ent  rooster,  but  he  neve  foraging  range.  I  have  found  that  blue  strain.  The  blue  colored  birds 

nin^  aroundaihisy  feet  or  made  a  mine  thrive  and  lay  eggs  heavily  on  are  becoming  most  popular,  but  a 

r,  o-  move  toward  our  two  little  a  mixture  of  meat  meal  and  millrun,  good  gentle  strain  of  any  color  pro- 

c  obs  mote  towaid  oi  roughly  half  of  each  by  volume.  This  yides  good  pets  for  the  children, 

&1Ub'  .  .  high  protein,  low  cost  mixture  gives  H  for  the  table 

Though  the  muscovy  flies  about  in  them  their  animai  f00d  ration  when  Jfjj  interesting  company  at  the  small 
the  wild  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  he  tbe  siugs  and  insects  are  few,  while  ^  f  nests  and  a  little 

Sn  P.siiv  that  he  IS  they  pick  up  grass  to  balance  their  cost  of  grass,  insect  £ste,and  a  little 

own  diet  grain  (they  won  t  accept  much  giain) 

°WThe  meat  meal  mixture  should  be  to  remind  them  where  home  is.  A 

moistened  or  the  birds  will  carry  it  tew  muscovies  loose  a  ou  e  yai 

to  the  water  supply  to  wash  it  down,  require  no  housing,  scant  feed  and 

The  fewer  muscovies  kept,  the  a  little  of  your  children  s  caie. 

greater  percentage  of  their  ration  G-  M.  Daetz 


pounds  at  maturity 
As  one  farmer  said,  “They’re  good 
company,  too!”  These  birds  have  a 
good  disposition.  Courageous  enough, 
our  drake  would  tackle  a  goose  with¬ 
out  hesitation  and  beat  any  belliger¬ 
ent  rooster,  but  he  never  touched 


Here’s  how  to 

¥©P 

THE  MARKET 


domesticates  so  easily  that  he  is 
now  found  on  farms  everywhere  in 
the  world.  Muscovy  eggs  take  five 
weeks  to  hatch — longer  than  either 
duck  or  goose  and,  if  crossed  with 
other  ducks,  the  resulting  ducklings 
are  sterile.  Because  of  this,  oldtime 
poultry  men  spent  a  lot  of  time  argu¬ 
ing  whether  the  bird  was  duck  or 
goose.  The  truth  is  that  the  muscovy 
is  distinctive,  very  tasty  for  eating, 
and  a  desirable  bird  to  have  loose  in 
small  numbers  about  the  yard. 

If  you  clip  the  feathers  on  one 
wing  and  provide  food  and  a  place 
to  bathe,  the  muscovy  will  stay  close 
to  home.  With  wings  unclipped  he’ll 
take  a  flight  now'  and  then  but  re¬ 
turn  like  a  homing  pigeon.  Of  course, 
you  can  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
leave  them  in  an  out  of  the  way  pond 
by  themselves  and  never  feed  them; 
they’ll  then  become  wild  enough  in 
one  season  to  require  harvesting  with 
a  shotgun. 

We  like  muscovies  as  pets  best 
and  have  friends  who  have  had  a 
favorite  bird  in  the  yard  for  years. 
We  appreciate  the  large  eggs  the 
hens  lay,  and  the  drake  is  quite  a 
curiosity.  Excite  him  and  he’ll 
waggle  his  tail,  raise  the  crest  of 
feathers  on  his  head,  and  bow  his 
head  repeatedly  with  soft  hissing 
noises.  ‘Heh,  heh”  is  the  loudest  he’ll 
manage,  and  he’ll  never  bother  the 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
too  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 

AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET... 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World's  laying-  test  record 
holder, 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Top  pen  (1954)  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 

FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  . 

MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 

Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R,  D.  5-D,  Phone  48336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Muscovies  like  to  foracje  but  will  not  stray  far  if  given  proper  care;  they 
make  no  noise,  are  no  bother,  forage  for  feed,  lay  well  and  are  fine  eating. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modem  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  oi  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded ,  ®P5r  P1?”8 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1953  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


situation  and.  therefore,  would  not 
recommend  any  change  in  your  feed- 


in 


,6  program. 


Hens  Suddenly  Stop  Laying 

My  hens  have  suddenly  stopped  lay¬ 
ing.  Why?  They  laid  well  all  last 
Winter  and  seemed  in  good  spirits 
until  recently.  Now  they  mope 
around,  eat  their  own  eggs,  and  some 
die.  Is  feed  the  cause?  What  do  you 
suggest?  L-  B- 

Undoubtedly  your  chickens  are  in¬ 
fected  with  a  disease  that  has  been 
the  basic  cause  for  their  sudden  drop 
in  egg  production;  either  Newcastle 
disease  or  bronchitis  has  this  effect. 
However,  with  these  particular  dis¬ 
eases  you  will  hear  coughing  or  see 
symptoms  indicating  that  the  birds 
have  what  appear  to  be  colds.  If  you 
have  not  observed  this,  then  the  in¬ 
fection  must  have  been  of  some  other 
type.  The  only  way  to  be  absolutely 
sure  would  be  to  take  some  of  the 
thin  or  poorer  birds  to  a  State-sup- 
ported  poultry  diagnostic  laboratory 
for  examination.  No  charge  is  made 
for  such  examinations.  In  New  York 
State  the  laboratories  are  located  in 
Ithaca,  Kingston.  Oneonta,  East 
Aurora,  and  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island  Your  nearest  laboratory  would 
be  Kingston.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  feed  has  anything  to  do  with  the 


The  fact  that  some  of  the  birds 
may  be  eating  eggs  probably  can  be 
traced  to  the  prevalence  of  eggs  with 
weak  shells,  as  is  common  after  chick¬ 
ens  have  had  bronchitis.  Here  again 
there  is  no  particular  remedy.  I  think 
your  flock  will  straighten  itself  out 
in  due  course  of  time,  but  the  chances 
are  it  will  not  come  back  to  a  high 
level  of  production;  and  the  egg  shell 
quality  may  be  poor  for  some  months. 


dividuals.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  an  absolutely  even  flow  of  eggs 
because  various  hatches  respond 
differently  according  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  season  of  the  year.  At 
certain  times  you  will  need  to  cull 
more  rigidly  than  at  others,  but  a 
plan  as  the  one  suggested  should 
keep  you  constantly  supplied  with 
the  number  of  eggs  you  desire. 


Three  Dozen  Eggs  a  Day 

How  many  mature  pullets  should 
I  buy  to  have  a  flock  that  would  lay 
about  three  dozen  eggs  a  day?  We 
need  about  this  many  eggs  daily  for 
the  table  at  our  farm.  I  have  been 
buying  eggs,  but  it  should  be  more 
economical  to  produce  them  as  I 
have  plenty  of  range  and  home- 
raised  grain.  How  should  the  flock 
replacements  be  handled?  I  will  kill 
off  the  old  birds  and  eat  them. 

N.  Y.  e.  c.  L. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  continuous 
supply  of  not  less  than  three  dozen 
eggs  a  day,  it  would  be  well  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adult  flock  of  about  70  birds. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  pur¬ 
chasing  40  mature  pullets  about 
once  every  four  months,  killing  off 
the  non-layers  each  time  in  order  to 
keep  the  flock  down  to  about  70  in¬ 


Rye  for  Poultry 

Is  rye  a  good  feed  for  poultry?  If 
so,  how  should  it  be  fed,  and  in  what 
amounts?  A-  °- 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rye  is  a  good  poultry  feed  if  it  is 
ground  up  and  added  to  the  mash; 
the  quantity  should  not  exceed  400 
pounds  of  rye  per  ton.  When  used  as 
a  grain,  certain  chickens  will  eat  too 
much  of  the  rye,  and  the  result  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  a  digestive  disturbance. 
Do  not  use  more  than  200  pounds  of 
whole  rye  in  a  ton  mix  of  grain  for 
poultry. 


SPECIAL 

—  Red-Rock  Cross  Pullets  — 
Four  Months  Old  $1.50  Each. 

HUESTED’S  HATCHERY 

Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  54254 


Produced  $3.82  Net  Income 

per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test— highest  N.  Y.  State  entry — 4th  high  entire  test. 
Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  of  220.1 
eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf’s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  "Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Ftaised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  L 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  ana 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  sec 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40  brooder 
house,  a  100' x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is :  idea I 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  ,cnics 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  tooay 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  R, 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  il/o 

BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  I,  PAj 

★  nill  I  ETC  Ready-to-lay  Harco  R.  I.  Re!\s  J*!'? 
1  LI, Li)  IS  Sex-Links.  Hubbard's  N.  HanV!5' 
Range  grown;  healthy.  Special  Oct.  Sale.  200  lots  a  • 
LOVELL  GOROON,  F U  LTO N  V I  LLE,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Three-pound  weights  in  eight 
weeks’  growth  and  200-egg-a-year 
rates  of  lay  need  good  feed  plus 


Vitamins  for  Our  Poultry 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 

Vitamin  feeding  is  papular  in  some  flocks  have  developed  skin 
modern  poultry  production  and,  hemorrhages  and  these  may  be 
when  we  compare  today’s  poultry  caused  by  vitamin  K  deficiency.  Just 
rations  with  those  of  some  years  ago,  why  vitamin  K  has  suddenly  become 
we  can  see  what  a  big  change  has  important  is  a  subject  of  much 
taken  place  in  regard  to  vitamin  con-  thought  and  research.  One  theory  is 
tent.  Let  us  review  the  history  of  that  we  have  removed  the  main 
vitamins.  The  first  vitamin  found  to  source  of  vitamin  K  —  alfalfa  meal 
have  a  definite  influence  on  poul-  —  from  the  poultry  diet.  This  was 
try  was  the  one  associated  with  the  removed  from  poultry  feeds  because 
prevention  of  leg  weakness — vitamin  of  a  general  assumption  that  it  is  full 
D,  the  so-called  sunshine  vitamin,  of  fiber  and  in  other  respects  not 
Old  records  of  New  Jersey  egg  pro-  good  for  poultry.  Vitamin  K  is  fat- 
duction,  dating  back  to  1900,  suggest  soluble  and  chicks  are  dependent,  in 
that  the  value  of  sunshine  was  ap-  many  cases,  upon  the  supply  of  it 
preciated  then,  even  if  it  was  not  furnished  through  the  hatching  egg. 
understood.  Farmers  knew  that  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  if  the 
chickens  had  to  get  outdoors  early  mother  hen  had  a  marginal  diet,  her 
in  life  or  they  would  develop  weak  chick  would  start  its  life  on  the 
legs.  The  benefits  derived  were  at-  same  margin  and  develop  a  deficien- 
tributed  to  the  grass  the  chicks  ate  cy  in  a  relatively  short  time.  There 
when  out  on  the  ground:  they  were  are  complicating  factors  in  this  con- 
also  attributed  to  the  fact  that  nection  because  vitamin  K  is  also 
brooder  houses  might  be  too  hot  and  produced  naturally  in  the  digestive 
the  chicks  could  get  outdoors  where  tract  of  the  chickens  and  a  real  de- 


Leona  M.  Sherman,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  bring  the  pullets  and  layers  in  from  the  range;  at¬ 
tention  to  their  vitamin  needs  is  of  increasing  importance.  These  heathy, 
vjell  grown  Leghorn  pullets  will  soon  be  housed  on  the  Sherman  farm, 
Dryden,  Tompkins  County,  New  York. 


it  was  cooler.  As  research  uncovered 
more  data,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
benefits  were  in  sunlight  itself;  later, 
vitamin  D  was  discovered  to  be  a 
component  of  cod  liver  oil,  as  well 
as  of  direct  sunlight.  Still  later,  the 
irradiation  of  certain  animal  fats 
with  ultra-violet  light  was  found  to 
promote  vitamin  D  activity  and,  at 
the  present  time,  D-activated  animal 
sterols  furnish  more  vitamin  D  to 
chickens  than  any  other  source,  even 
more  than  they  can  get  from  actual 
sunlight.  We  are  buying  and  feeding 
something  that  is  free  in  nature  if 
we  only  had  some  practical  way  to 
get  it  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Along  with  studies  on  vitamin  D 
came  discoveries  on  vitamin  A;  this 
vitamin  was  found  to  be  essential  for 
the  general  health  of  chickens  and  a 
means  of  preventing  certain  specific 
types  of  infections.  Here  again  the 
feeding  of  green  feed  was  known  to 
be  beneficial  without  any  specific 
known  reason.  Today  we  are  more 
appreciative  of  what  the  greens 
furnished;  the  pro- vitamin  A  content 
of  green  feed  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  its  beneficial  effects  in  the  diet. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  we  do 
not  worry  about  green  feed.  Instead, 
we  feed  a  vitamin  A  oil  of  some  kind 
or  depend  upon  dried  greens  such  as 
alfalfa  meal;  yellow  corn  is  also  a 
good  source  and  is  relied  upon  for 
pro-vitamin  A  values  in  many  diets. 

While  these  two  major  vitamins 
received  most  of  the  attention  for 
many  years,  others  have  moved  into 
the  picture  and  will  have  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  poultry  diets  in  the 
future.  One  of  these  is  vitamin  K.  We 
have  known  about  this  vitamin  for  a 
long  time  but,  recently,  chickens  in 


ficiency  is  hard  to  demonstrate  under 
normal  conditions.  A  possible  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  is  the  incorporation 
of  antibiotics  in  poultry  diets.  These 
may  destroy  the  bacteria  that  pro¬ 
duce  vitamin  K. 

Many  of  the  vitamin  B  factors, 
such  as  riboflavin,  pantothenic  acid 
and  niacin  are  all  tied  in  with 
hatchability  and  growth.  They  are 
highly  essential  in  the  diet  of  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  baby  chicks,  but  not 
so  essential  for  straight  commercial 
egg  production.  One  can  easily  see 
a  bad  situation  developing  along  this 
line  because  of  the  present-day  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  pax’t  of  hatcheries  and 
breeding  farms  to  use  young  pullets 
for  the  production  of  hatching  eggs. 
When  this  is  done,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  young  birds  should  have  a 
highly  fortified  breeder  diet  from  the 
time  they  hatch,  then  on  through  the 
Winter  and  the  hatching  season. 

Vitamin  B12  is  of  recent  discovery 
and  the  subject  of  much  study.  It  is 
beneficial  to  the  growing  embryo  and 
the  young  chick.  In  the  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  vitamin  B12,  hatchability 
may  go  down  to  zero.  It  may  easily 
be  furnished  the  chick,  however,  from 
animal  products  such  as  meat  scrap 
or  fish;  it  is  a  vitamin  stored  in  ani¬ 
mal  tissues.  It  is  not  present  in  plant 
tissues,  at  least  not  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent.  B12  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  by  various  bacteria  in  the 
decomposition  of  poultry  manure  on 
the  floor  of  the  chicken  house.  This 
explains  the  success  some  poultry- 
men  have  had  using  old  litter,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  breeding  pens  where  re¬ 
sults  were  measured  in  the  hatcha¬ 
bility  of  eggs. 


Test  Good  Breeding 

Buy  HUBBARD 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


It’s  egg  production  inheritance  that  largely  deter¬ 
mines  your  poultry  profits.  Fill  up  your  empty 
brooder  houses  with  early  Autumn  chicks,  and  see 
for  yourself  how  Hubbard’s  33  years  of  balanced 
breeding  help  you  make  money. 

Our  chicks  are  vigorous,  rapid  feathering  and  fast 
growing.  They  mature  early  and  uniformly  into 
excellent  layers  with  high  laying  house  livability. 

Whether  you  produce  eggs  for  market  or 
for  hatching,  get  Hubbard's  profit-bred, 
high-producing  New  Hampshires.  They 
cost  no  more,  but  give  you  more.  Send  for 
FREE  catalog.  Write  Dept.  12. 


CATALOG 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Telephone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  pa. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

have  thou¬ 
sands  of  Pullets 
now  coming  into 
production.  W  e 
have  them  in  all 
the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for 
immediate  deliv¬ 
ery  —  and  at 
prices  lower  than 
it  would  cost  you 
to  raise  them. 


WRITE,  WIRE 
OR  PHONE 
YOUR  ORDER 
TODAY  BE¬ 
FORE  WE  ARE 
SOLD  OUT. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  4  and  6  weeks  old  Capons 
for  the  coming  Easter  Season — the  highest  price 
market  in  the  year.  We  have  some  dandles,  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  you.  Write  us  today. 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  Baby  Chicks  in  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
RED  ROCK  SEX  LINKS  (black  pullets)— W H  1TE 
ROCKS  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds,  right 
on  through  the  Fall  months.  In  fact,  we  hatch 
them  every  week  in  the  year.  So,  no  matter 
when  you  want  Baby  Chicks,  you  can  always  get 
them  at  Sunnybrook. 


U.  S.  Approced-Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders— OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live — you  are  a  neighbor  ot  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

- 


Mcittern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross,  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Red*. 
Rod-Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’* 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price*.  Phon*  21  f4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191,  INGOMAR.  PA. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

WILL  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  OLD 
HENS  OVER  THIS  YEAR? 

With  most  good 
strains  of  Leghorns 
that  are  persistent, 
yes  it  will  pay.  I  don't 
believe  it  ever  pays  to 
keep  even  the  best 
strains  of  heavies  over 
for  a  second  year  ot 
lay.  Their  first  inspiration  is  their  best! 

I  figure  you!  can  lay  your  good  Leghorn  year¬ 
lings  until  Thanksgiving  time  if  you  have  a 
place  for  them.  Then  you  can  force  moult  them 
in  December  and  January.  I  believe  you  con 
feed  a  hen  through  the  moult  for  less  than  40d. 
Say  50(*  at  the  most.  Right  now  Leghorn  fowls 
are  worth  about  50(*  apiece,  if  you  can  lay 
them  until  September  1st,  1955,  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  over  50<;'-  apiece  for  them.  Therefore, 
considering  the  low  meat  price  this  year,  I 
think  you  can  make  money  keeping  over  your 
good  Leghorn  hens. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns  is  their  ability  to  lay  in  their 
second  year.  I'll  put  them  up  against  any  strein 
in  the  United  States  as  long  distance  layers. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  force  mouit 
your  flock,  write  me  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Babcock  customer.  I  like 
all  poultrymen  whether  they  buy  Babcock 
chicks  or  not. 

I  forgot  to  mention  above  if  you  have  no 
room  for  old  hens,  you  can  probably  rent  an 
empty  poultry  house  in  your  neighborhood. 

Good  luck!  __  .  , 

7$fvit':4e  (£. 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Route  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  at  TO  Weeks 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  0..  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  rece.ve,. 
Order  now  for  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND,  MASS 


CU|p  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
iSUir  York’B  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bsc.  Inks. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dent.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


A  complete  fine  to  meet  the  requirements  ot 

POULTRY  •  DAIRY  ©  STOCK 

ASK  FOR  "TIMELY  TOPICS  ON  POULTRY  MANAGEMENT"  BOOK 
CHAS.  M.  COX  CO.,  177  Milk  Street,  Boston 
W5RTHMQRE  FEED  CO.,  GLEAN,  NEW  YORK 
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[  M&W  ^PHfR  SUPER  PISTONS 

S  The  Most  POWERFUL  PISTONS  You  Con  Install 


m  LARGER  TRACTOR  ENGINE  •  UP  TO  20%  MORE  POWER 
•  MORE  WORK  OUT  OF  EVERY  GALLON  OF  FUEL 

'n  Your  tractor  super-powered — with  higher  compres- 
sion,  greater  displacement  and  20%  more  hp.  from 
M&W  aluminum  pistons — the  most  powerful  pis- 
tons  you  can  install!  You’ll  get  better  gas  economy 
\  \  and  far  more  drawbar  pull  when  you  install  these 
I  \  \  super  power  pistons.  Insist  on  the  genuine  the  orig- 

i  *  \  inal  M&W  Add-POW’R  special  aluminum  pistons. 


NEW  LJ^WWM I 
For  FARMAUS 


•  Maintains  constant  pto  speed  independ¬ 
ent  of  tractor  travel.  Prevents  slugging  in 
heavy  stands  or  lodged  crops.  Tractor  can 
be  slowed  or  stopped  completely  while  pto 
machine  clears  itself.  No  shifting  or  reshift¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  Continuous,  time-saving 
power  straight  through.  Com- 
pact.  Quick  installation!  / $ 


to 

range  °  v 


Send  for  Free  32  page  book, 
" How  to  Get  Mo  re  Out  Of  Your 
Present  Tractor."  Write: 


ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


2802  GREEN  STREET 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


LOAD  SOME  MORE  IM  •  •  • 

THEN  YOU'LL  SEE 


WHAT  A  FRAGRANCE 

thatIs  for  me 


IT  CANT  BITE! 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH’S 
BLEND  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS  IS  EXTRA- AGED  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE 


24-PAGE  booklet 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 

JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
j  RALEIGH, 

DEPT.  P4 

|  LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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PUBLISHER'S  desk 


I  have  neglected  to  thank  you  for 
something  you  did  for  me.  I  wanted 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  fly  paper 
that  we  used  to  get  some  time  ago 
in  the  large  sheets.  I  couldn’t  find 
any  such  thing  any  where,  nor  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  I  decided  to  write  to 
you.  You  sent  me  the  address.  They 
wrote  me  that  they  no  longer  made 
that  kind  of  fly  paper,  but  they  had 
it  in  cans,  so  I  ordered  a  can  and 
it  proved  to  be  just  wonderful.  Many 
thanks  to  you  for  helping  me  out. 

New  York  w.  w.  a. 

Such  appreciative  letters  are  help¬ 
ful.  We  are  not  always  successful  in 
our  efforts,  but  we  are  glad  to  do 
all  we  can  for  our  friends. 

Enclosed  find  some  papers  re¬ 
garding  home  work  in  sewing.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  invest  $5.00  to  get  the 
work,  or  is  it  just  a  scheme  to  get 
money?  I  would  like  to  do  some  sort 
of  home  work  to  earn  a  little  money, 
but  hate  to  send  the  money  if  it  is 
not  honest,  so  I  am  turning  to  you 
for  help.  e.  g.  o. 

New  York 

This  is  Jud-San,  the  tie  company  to 
which  we  have  referred  previously. 
In  our  opinion  there  is  not  much 
money  to  be  made  from  these  ad¬ 
vertised  work  at  home  plans.  There 
is  a  place  in  many  communities  for 
the  woman  who  can  do  certain  work, 
but  cannot  leave  her  home.  E.  G.  O.’s 
letter  shows  that  she  can  type,  and 
it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  some 
work  making  out  bills  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores.  If  sewing  comes  easy, 
she  could  make  up  gift  items,  such 
as  out-of-the-ordinary  tea  aprons,  or 
cute  children’s  dresses,  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  orders  for  same  from  a  gift 
shop,  or  individuals. 

This  advertisement  appeals  to  me 
as  a  means  of  making  a  few  extra 
dollars.  It  states  that  $400  may  be 
earned  monthly  in  spare  time  by 
servicing  nut  vending  machines.  The 
cost  is  $640,  and  they  state  that  the 
cost  is  “secured  by  inventory.”  What 
does  that  mean?  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  if  this  company  is  sound. 

New  York  R.  c. 

This  is  another  in  the  growing 
group  of  vending  machine  plans. 
Usually  the  profit  is  not  as  much  as 
the  company  states,  and  the  phrase 
“secured  by  inventory”  evidently 
means  that  you  own  the  machines 
and  buy  nuts  at  wholesale.  Usually 
the  manufacturer  is  not  the  distri¬ 
butor,  and  this  may  make  it  difficult 
when  you  need  to  buy  spare  parts 
for  the  machine.  Since  the  nuts 
are  in  vacuum-packed  plastic  bags,  a 
safe  assumption  would  be  that  one 
had  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit  from  selling  them  at 
wholesale  to  restaurants,  small 
stores,  and  other  places  who  will  sell 
them  over  the  counter,  as  to  make 
the  larger  investment.  The  profit 
would  be  clear  and  the  investment  of 
time  the  same. 

Ten  years  ago  this  column  warned 
of  an  adjustment  of  a  long  delayed 
claim  by  an  express  company.  We 
find  some  improvement  in  both  their 
service  and  their  adjustments, 
though  there  are  still  some  delays.  A 
warning  was  given  in  reference  to 
“fly-by-night”  commission  and  pro¬ 
duce  houses;  conditions  are  better, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  We  find  an  inquiry  about  an 
oil  company  which  was  no  longer  in 
existence;  an  item  referred  to  a 
fraud  order  issued  against  a  company 
that  had  persistently  offered  through 
the  mails  a  method  to  increase 
height,  which  was  classed  as  fraudu¬ 
lent,  and  was  the  subject  of  fraud 
orders.  There  are  many  such  inqui¬ 
ries.  A  reader  asked  information  on 


goats — but — and  it  still  happens — he 
forgot  to  give  his  name  and  address. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  tricksters 
pick  up  old  patterns,  alter  them  here 
and  there  perhaps,  but  still  make 
them  attractive  to  credulous  people. 
We  refer  to  this  now  just  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  how  old  projects  still  are 
used  to  catch  the  unwary.  There  are 
many  who  have  learned  to  stop,  look 
and  listen,  and  we  hope  all  will  con¬ 
sider  well  before  going  into  schemes 
and  save  loss  to  themselves. 

A  newspaper  report  states  that 
“oil  and  gas  operators  completed 
2,357  wells  in  10  western  states  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1954,  which 
was  exactly  as  many  as  were  drilled 
in  all  of  1953.”  It  further  states  a 
new  single  month  record  was  set 
when  455  wells  were  completed  in 
the  10  states  in  July.  Oil  wells  pro¬ 
duced  were  1,177  in  the  seven 
months,  and  259  gas  properties.  Of 
the  2,357  total,  731  were  wildcat  or 
exploratory  wells,  but  only  102  of 
these  —  75  oil  and  27  gas  —  were 
producers.  It  is  estimated  4,725  wells 
will  be  completed  in  the  10-state 
area  studied  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
This  report  indicates  the  risk  that 
one  takes  in  these  types  of  invest¬ 
ments.  The  percentage  of  successes 
is  small.  If  you  indulge,  consider  it 
a  gamble  and  invest  only  what  you 
can  afford  to  lose. 

A  Pennsylvania  paper  published 
an  item,  which  may  carry  a  hint  of 
warning  on  a  seemingly  more  or  less 
new  “racket”,  of  which  your  readers 
should  be  warned.  J.  g.  c. 

Massachusetts 

It  is  this  alertness  on  the  part  of 
our  subscribers  that  is  helpful  to  us. 
The  information  in  the  clipping  cites 
the  efficiency  of  the  police,  who 
caught  up  with  two  men,  in  a  truck 
from  Maryland.  They  “claimed”  to 
have  cleaned  a  septic  tank  for  a 
woman  charging  $60.  The  lady  be¬ 
came  suspicious  and  notified  the 
police,  who  caught  the  men  when 
they  were  cashing  the  check.  They 
admitted  that  all  they  did  was  to  at¬ 
tach  a  hose  to  the  septic  tank.  The 
men  were  not  prosecuted  because 
they  returned  the  check,  but  were 
ordered  out  of  the  area.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  paper  ends  with  the  advice: 
“Better  be  on  your  guard.’’’  We  con¬ 
cur  in  the  advice. 

Ve  again  advise  readers  to  read 
any  insurannce  policy  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Understand  the  terms. 
Does  it  cover  your  requirements,  and 
above  all  is  it  licensed  in  your  State. 
Many  policies  have  limitations  that 
nullify  the  benefits  to  you.  All 
policies  should  be  studied  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  own  conditions.  If  an 
agent  will  not  give  you  time  to  read 
it,  and  will  not  leave  it  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  and  call  another  day,  pass 
it  up.  It  is  important  to  you  and 
worth  taking  your  time.  There  is 
much  disappointment  in  limited 
policies.  This  is  all  a  reiteration  of 
what  we  have  said  and  will  continue 
to  say:  Read  the  policy,  take  your 
time  and  remember  cheap  insurance 
is  cheap  protection.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  also  to  read  over  the 
policies  one  holds.  Many  policies 
carry  indemnity  for  wind  damage, 
but  do  not  have  clauses  for  protec¬ 
tion  from  water  damage,  such  as 
floods  or  “wave  wash.”  One  authority 
advised  reading  carefully  any  health 
or  other  insurance  policy  you  buy, 
and  figure  out  what  it  doesn’t  cover, 
as  well  as  what  it  does. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.l 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rules  for  Official  Egg 
Laying  Tests 

The  following  rules  are  common 
to  all  official  standard  tests.  The  New 
York  State  Egg  Laying  Test,  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Long  Island  Agricult¬ 
ural  and  Technical  Institute,  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  American  Official  Poultry 
Tests. 

1.  The  test  will  start  on  October 
first  and  continue  for  50  consecutive 
weeks.  No  birds  will  be  held  over  for 
a  longer  period. 

2.  An  entry  shall  consist  of  13 
pullets.  One  or  two  extra  birds  may 
be  sent  as  possible  replacements.  If 
not  used,  these  birds  will  be  trap- 
nested  and  egg  production  recorded, 
but  such  extra  birds  cannot  make 
an  official  record. 

3.  Replacements  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  first  two  weeks  (14 
days)  for  birds  which  have  died  or 
which  are  obviously  unfit  for  test 
purposes. 

4.  The  management  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  any  entry  which  may 
be  diseased  or  which  is  otherwise  un¬ 
fit  for  test  purposes. 

5.  Contestants  are  not  permitted 
to  remove  any  pen  after  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  test  managment. 

6.  Records  of  replacements  are  to 
start  the  day  the  replacement  is 
made  and  previous  records  of  such 
birds,  and  the  birds  they  replace,  are 
to  be  omitted  from  the  official  record. 

7.  Official  pen  scores  for  the  year, 
or  any  portion  of  the  year,  are  to  be 
determined  upon  a  full  complement 
of  13  birds  regardless  of  mortality 
(hens-housed  method). 

8.  Only  eggs  laid  in  the  nest  and 
credited  to  individual  birds  shall  be 
counted  in  pen  records. 

9.  The  standard  scale  of  points 
for  egg  weights  will  be  used.  This 
starts  at  .70  for  eggs  weighing  at  the 
rate  of  18  ounces  per  dozen  and  ad¬ 
vances  .05  of  a  point  per  ounce  per 
dozen  up  to  1.10  for  eggs  weighing  at 
the  rate  of  26  or  more  ounces  per 
dozen. 

10.  Individual  and  pen  scores  shall 
be  ranked  according  to  the  total 
number  of  points  accumulated  for 
any  prescribed  period  of  time.  Deci¬ 
mals  of  points  will  not  appear  in 
printed  reports. 

11.  Birds  having  identical  point 
scores  shall  be  considered  as  tied 
with  respect  to  rank  and  will  not  be 
subjected  to  any  other  relative  po¬ 
sition,  regardless  of  the  number  or 
size  of  eggs  laid. 

12.  Entries  of  purebred,  crossbred 
or  incrossbred  pullets  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

13.  Data  may  be  obtained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  quality  of  eggs  laid. 

14.  Purebred  pullets,  free  of  stand¬ 
ard  disqualifications,  which  have 
laid  300  or  more  eggs  with  a  point 
score  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  eggs  will  be  eligible  for 
registration  with  the  secretary  of  the 
test  council. 

15.  In  the  event  that  a  pen  is  sold 
during  the  progress  of  the  test,  the 
entry  shall  be  continued  in  the  name 
of  the  original  owner. 

16.  The  test  management  will  do 
ail  in  its  power  to  prevent  loss  from 
disease,  parasites,  vices,  theft,  fire 
and  other  causes.  Should  such  loss 
occur  neither  the  test  management 
or  any  employee  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible. 

17.  Shipment  of  entries  must  be 
made  prepaid  express.  Birds  should 
be  shipped  to  arrive  not  earlier  than 
September  29th. 

18.  Testing  for  pullorum  disease  is 
done  only  on  request. 

19.  Refund  of  entry  fees  will  be 
made  if  the  application  cannot  be 
accepted  or  in  case  the  application  is 
withdrawn  before  September  first. 

October  2,  1954 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  thin  department  20e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  ot  issue.. 

I  This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
I  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver- 
i  Using  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 

I  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Rye,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ . 

WOMEN  who  like  to  teach  teen  age  girls 
cooking  and  housekeeping.  Cottage  plan. 
Resident  position.  Write  Sleighton  Farm 
School,  Darling  P.  O.,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
Phone  Valleybrook  2260. _ _ 

WANTED:  Real  estate  and  business  broker 
to  become  our  exclusive  local  associate,  all 
areas:  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Our  cooperative  realty  service  assures 
success.  Write  full  qualifications.  Potts  Realty 
Associates.  Inc.,  R.  R.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Beraon, _ 

WANTED:  In  central  Connecticut,  dairy  farm 

manager,  60-80  milkers.  New  barns  and  silos, 
all  modern  equipment,  good  house  on  school 
bus  route.  Reply  to  BOX  4406,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer:  Dairy  and 
general  farming;  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 
Modern  machinery.  Permanent  job  available 
at  once.  Modern  house,  top  wages,  privileges. 
Phone  Flemingvon  698-R  13. _ 

YOUNG  lady  under  28,  good  habits,  assist 
refined  couple  and  co-workers  on  beautiful 
ranch  near  New  York.  Light  duties,  no  ex¬ 
perience  necessary,  wholesome  atmosphere, 
have  willing  disposition,  spend  Winters  in 
Florida,  fine  salary,  all  expenses,  best  in 
living,  wonderful  opportunity,  position  about 
October  1st.  Give  age.  BOX  55,  Colt's  Neck, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WIDOW  would  like  to  hear  from  country 
widow  or  maiden  lady,  age  from  50-65;  in 
capacity  of  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Lyda  Fowler, 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. _ _ 

COUPLE:  Permanent  position.  Cozy  furnished 
small  separate  house.  No  dependents. 
Gardener,  handyman,  non-drinker.  Wife 
limited  help  optional.  State  references  first 
letter.  Reply  BOX  4520,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
NICE  unfurnished  cottage  for  retired  farm 
couple  in  exchange  for  chores.  Oil  furnace. 
Electric  water  heater.  Hardwood  floors.  Garage. 
Not  good  for  children  or  ci.y  slickers.  Dr. 

Stanton,  Edgehill  Road,  Sharon,  Mass. _ 

WANT  to  get  into  real  estate  with  our  50 
representatives  selected  for  high  ethics,  in¬ 
dustry,  strict  honesty,  and  service  to  buyers 
and  sellers?  Projected  territory.  New  York 
and  New  England  only;  strictly  commission. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Exceptional  sales 
helps  if  you  qualify.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H, _ 

WANTED;  Elderly  woman,  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  for  single  man  on  small  farm;  small 

wages.  BOX  4500,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER  very  experienced  and  maehanically 
inclined  who  understands  modem  machinery. 
Forty  registered  Holsteins.  Modern  house  and 
utilities.  Write  stating  qualifications.  BOX  4501, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SOBER,  dependable  man  on  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  Give  age,  experience,  wages, 
references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Coventry,  Conn. _ _ 

ELDERLY  couple  to  live  and  work  on  general, 
poulvry  farm  in  South  Jersey.  Good  house 
and  wages.  Permanent  position.  State  age  and 
qualifications.  BOX  4502,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MOTHER’S  Helper:  To  take  care  of  four 
children:  6,  5,  2,  infant.  Own  room  and  bath. 
No  cooking  for  parents.  Ability  to  drive  prefer¬ 
able.  Write  giving  age,  experience,  references, 
salary.  W.  B.  Ayer,  41  Westmont,  West  Hart¬ 
ford^  _Conn. _ 

WOMAN:  30-45,  without  responsibilities,  assist 
in  small  well  established  business.  Home, 
maintenance  included.  References  required 
BOX  207,  Patchogue,  N,  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Third  man  on  mechanized  dairy 
and  poultry  farm,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 
Must  be  married,  exempt  armed  service,  ex¬ 
perienced  handling  dairy  cattle,  trucks,  farm 
machines;  good  references.  Each  two  men  now 
employed  worked  here  over  20  years.  Wages 
$45  per  week,  six  room  modern  conveniences 
house,  milk,  eggs  and  garage  supplied.  Write 
BOX  4503,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  To  sleep  in,  own  room, 
two  children;  Summers  in  Maine;  must  love 
children.  $100  per  month.  References.  Write 
D.  Mason,  24  Edgerion  St.,  Noroton  Heights, 
Conn. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT;  Immediate,  permanent 
job  for  a  working  superintendent  on  small 
farm  estate  about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  City. 
Near  shopping  centers  Excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters  with  all  conveniences.  Opportunity  for 
industrious,  steady,  honest  man.  State  full 
particulars.  BOX  4504,  Rural  New_Y orker. 
YOUNG  girl  through  school  to  help  with 
housework  No  cooking.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions  in  farm  home.  New 
Jersey.  Wages  plus  own  room  and  bath,  good 
home.  No  children.  References.  BOX  4505, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

COMPLETELY  furnished  and  equipped  3-room 
apartment  in  beautiful  Colonial  home  on  2- 
acre  estate.  North  Shore,  L,  I.,  in  exchange 
for  services  of  adaptable  middleaged  couple, 
light  household  and  outdoor  duties.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  part  of  a  relaxed,  happy 
environment.  Write  Dr.  Murray  Israel,  Roslyn 

Hgcs.,  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  girl  with  driver’s  license,  mother’s 
helper  in  Darien,  Conn.  45  minutes  from 
New  York  City;  good  home.  Write.  Mrs. 
Charles  Miner,  40  Horseshoe  Rd.,  Darien,  Conn. 
FARM  Manager:  One  of  New  England’s  largest 
turkey  farms  will  have  vacancy  soon  for 
qualified  man  as  manager.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  breeding,  incubation 
and  genetics.  Knowledge  of  general  farming 
and  equipment  maintenance  essential.  Mini¬ 
mum  starting  salary  $500  month,  including  new 
house.  Write  giving  complete  personal  history 
and  qualifications.  P.  O.  Box  1303,  Hartford, 
Conn. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Two  small  children, 
country  living.  N.  D.  Mattison,  Old  Bedford 
Road,  Greenwich,  Conn, 


POSITION  available:  Experienced,  practical 
working  dairy  farm  manager.  Excellent 
Jersey  herd.  Modern  farm  and  buildings.  Top 
wages  and  living  conditions.  We  employ  five 
men.  Plase  give  all  information  by  letter. 
BOX  4527,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 
basis.  BOX  4522,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER’S  position  wanted  by  man  with 
wife  and  two  school  age  girls.  Minor  re¬ 
pairs,  driving,  etc.  New  York  -State.  Salary 
secondary.  Good  house  with  heat  essential. 
BOX  4506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COMPANION,  housekeeper,  elderly  lady. 

gentleman.  Nursing  experience.  BOX  4507. 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young,  experienced  farm  couple. 

Man  for  general  farm  work;  woman  to  assist 
with  housework.  $150  per  month  plus  main¬ 
tenance.  BOX  4508,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  desires  cases:  hourly,  day- 
night.  Cooking,  general  care  given;  Brooklyn 
preferred.  BOX  4509,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
DESIRE  manager  position,  forestry  expert, 
tree  surgeon,  horticulturist,  landscape,  or- 
chardist,  vineyard  hop  culture.  BOX  4526, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St,,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

WIDOW  wishes  keep  house  for  elderly  man. 

Prefers  country.  Hill.  BOX  4523,  Rural 
New  Yorker, _ 

RETIRED,  age  48;  experience  maintenance. 

Single  man  care  for  court  motel  around 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  Nov.  1.  Felix  Koren, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y.  After  November,  New  Smyrna 
Beach,  Florida. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC 

FOR  Sale:  Diner,  upstate  New  York;  same 
location  and  management  28  years.  Brand 
new  all-steel  10-stool  "Wheel  and  Deal  Type" 
Diner.  Set-up  for  family  of  three  to  operate. 
New  basement.  Complete  successful  going 
business,  called  "O’Bs  Coffee  House.”  C.P.A, 
statements  for  1953  State,  Federal  income 
taxes  show  that  three  "live  wires”  can  start 
with  net  profit  of  $10,000  and  on  up,  yearly. 
Cost  $20,700,  will  sell  for  $15,525;  easy -terms 
to  right  party.  Must  sell  to  devote  more  time 
our  farms  and'  nationally  known  restaurant 
on  Waverly  Hill.  Great  opportunity  for  enter¬ 
prising  family.  O’Brien  Bros.,  Box  231, 
Wgverly,  N,  Y, _ _ 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey;  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N,  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

TO  buy  or  sell  any  farm,  country  home, 
land,  business  or  industrial  property,  auc¬ 
tion  or  private  sale.  Our  cooperative  realty 
services  assure  results.  Write  for  free  realty 
and  business  listings.  Potts  Realty,  R.  R.  3, 
Somerville,  N.  J.  _ _ 

OPERATING  retail  feed  and  grain  business. 
Central  New  Jersey  set  up  to  manufacture 
all’  kinds  of  poultry,  dairy,  pig,  live  stock 
feeds,  in  prosperous  agricultural  section,  fully- 
equipped  mill  and  real  estate,  highway  lo¬ 
cation.  $25,000,  terms.  Free  realty  and  business 
listings  on  request.  Potts  Realty,  R.  R.  3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  3-room  ranch  home  with 

garage  hreezeway  and  storage;  ',4  acre; 
ideal  for  retirement.  Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine 
Bush,  N,  Y.  _ _ 

MUST  give  up  completely  furnished  home, 
garden,  shop,  tools,  many  extras;  six  rooms, 
barn,  garage,  87  acres  in  Catskills.  Fox,  1075 
Fenwood  Dr.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.  Phone 
Curtis  5-6154, _ _ 

HIGHWAY  dairy  ranch  borders  river,  dandy 
buildings,  40  cattle,  two  tractors,  baler,  etc., 
$38,000;  one-half  cash.  See,  compare!  Others 
to  2,500  acres,  has  86  acre  lake,  for  beefstock, 
homes,  stores,  etc.  Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros. 
(34th  Yr.),  Cobleskill,  "Eastern”,  N.  Y, 

SEVERAL  of  our  friends  in  real  estate  publish 
good  catalogs.  Ours,  however,  gives  you 
intimate  facts  seldom  given.  Farms,  homes, 
businesses,  "cheap  or  choice,”  New  York  and 
New  England.  Ask  for  free  copy.  Four  Effs 
Realty.  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

CHICKEN  farm  on  highway,  6-room  house; 
$16,800;  terms.  Write  for  particulars.  BOX 

4510,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WOULD  like  to  rent  farm  by  April  1.  Should 
have  75-100  tillable  acres.  Please  write  BOX 

4511,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  house,  wooded  acreage, 

brook,  electricity,  hard  road;  reasonable; 
within  50  to  125  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  BOX 

4512,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RIVER  valley  farm:  145  acres,  beautiful  home, 

100  ft.  barn;  $17,000.  With  34  head;  tools. 
$24,500.  George  Leinester,  South  New  Berlin, 
New  York, _ _ 

CHICKEN  farm  and  tourist’s  home  on  main 
highway  to  Long  Beach  Island  on  Barnegat 
Bay.  Extra  good  10-room  house,  oil  heat,  two 
stall  garge,  chicken  house,  about  iVz  acres 
land  and  retail  egg  route;  $12,500.  John  L. 

Roberts,  Manahawkin,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

OPERATING  feed  store  and  coal  business. 

Hardware  and  farm  supply  store.  Will  sell 
separate  or  together.  R.  J.  Smith,  Spencerport, 
New  York, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Nicely  located  165  acres,  dairy 
farm,  short  distance  to  village,  good  10-room 
house  with  bath,  electricity,  hot  air  furnace, 
26  cow  drive-thru  dairy  bam  with  water 
buckets,  silo,  storage  barn,  good  milk  house. 
Price  for  quick  sale  $8,500.  Craine  and  Miner, 

Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  155  acre  dairy  farm,  approximately 
30  acres  riverflat,  excellently  located  on  main 
highway,  Route8.  Two  story,  14  room  house 
completely  remodeled  in  A-l  condition, 
furnace  heat,  bath,  nice  kitchen;  A-l  drive- 
thru  dairy  barn,  36  by  120  ft.,  water  buckets, 
silo,  milk  house,  storage  barn.  Price  $27,500 
includes  35  head  of  stock,  nice  line  of  farm 
machinery,  100  tons  hay,  other  crops.  Owner 
will  include,  for  a  sale  within  30  days,  house¬ 
hold  furniture.  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors, 

Sherburne,  N ew  Y ork. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  200  acres;  150  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  BOX  4513,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOME  for  sale:  11  rooms,  barn  attached, 
beautiful  village,  best  section,  Maine.  In¬ 
come-producing,  semi-colonial,  new  oil  heat, 
two  bathrooms,  2V2  stories,  landscaped,  one 
acre.  BOX  4514,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


1,400  ACRE  dairy,  250  head’  prize  cattle:  At¬ 
tention  dairymen!  See  this  big  Bradford 
County,  Pa.  dairy  enterprize,  doing  $91,000 
annually,  250  head  herd,  four  tractors,  bull¬ 
dozer,  three  milk  tracks,  three  field  trucks, 
two  road  trucks,  full  line  machinery.  Beauti¬ 
ful  9-room  and  bath  master  homes.  13  tenant 
houses,  four  modern  dairy  barns,  seven  silos, 
many  other  buildings.  330  acres  river-bottom 
land,  570  acres  pasture,  500  woodland.  Largest 
farm  in  Northeastern  Penna.  Price  reduced. 
Reasonable  down  payment!  No.  D-4586. 
West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400  Main  St.,  Towanda, 
Pennsylvania. 


CHARMING  colonial  home,  93  fertile  acres  on 
Unadilla  River.  With  lumber  trails,  river 
spor.s,  and  a  golf  course  nearby,  this  beauti 
ful  15-room  home  provides  delightful  living. 
Has  two  spacious  living  rooms,  two  Heatilaior 
fireplaces,  picture  window  in  dining  room, 
large,  well-equipped  kitchen,  11  bedrooms  (6 
with  running  water),  4  bathrooms,  new  oil 
furnace,  town  water  supply.  Landscaped 
lawns,  garden.  Guest  cottage.  Four  car  garage 
with  3  tables.  Three  barns.  Elec.ric  barn 
cleaner,  31  stanchions,  breeding  stall,  calf  pens, 
automatic  water  buckets,  Jamesway  venti¬ 
lators.  Also  6  room  insulated  tenant  house, 
sheds,  2  silos.  Farm  land  is  level,  mostly 
tillable.  %  mile  frontage  on  Unadilla  River. 
Located  on  Rome  8,  2\'z  miles  north  of 

Sidney.  All  only  $39,500,  or  house,  grounds 
$19,500.  For  illustrated  leaflet,  write  F.  S. 
Miller,  Executor,  320  Berkeley  St.,  Rochester 
7,  New  York.  Mon.  5280. 


FARM  and  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up.  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  10-H,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Pennsylvania. 


FLORIDA  real  estate  80  acres,  $3,000.  Estate 
situated  at  Crystal  River.  Write  J.  M.  Smith, 
Jr. ,  Esq.  7  North  Main  St.,  Ocaia,  Florida. 
GOOD  one  man  tractor  farm.  90  acres.  Attrac- 
tive  residence,  eight  rooms,  bath,  oil 
furnace,  hardwood  floors.  Excellent  modern 
barn,  21  stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  box 
stalls,  milk  house,  silo.  Other  buildings.  15 
head  dairy  animals,  tractor,  tools,  hay;  $16,500. 
Excellent  family  farm,  85  acres,  75%  tillable, 
fertile,  productive,  tractor  worked.  Very  good 
house  m  attractive  setting,  10  rooms,  ba.h 
furnace.  New,  modern  barn,  28  ties,  buckets 
salt  holders,  box  stall.  New  milk  house, 
electric  cooler  and  water  heater.  Silo,  Small 
barn,  poultry  house.  23  cows  and  bred  heifers, 
tractor,  tools,  hay  and  silage;  $25,000.  220 

tractor  farm.  Picturesque  colonial  house,  nine 
rooms,  two  baths,  two  fireplaces,  sanded 
finished  wide  board  floors.  Good  barn,  32  ties 
and  buckets,  spaces  for  10  more,  box  stalls. 
Milk  house,  electric  cooler  and  water  heater. 
Silo.  Other  buildings.  75  tons  hay;  $17,000. 
Many  other  farms  in  Broome,  Chenango,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Otsego  Counties,  130  to  1,800  acres. 
Ask  for  free  brochure.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor 
Bambridge,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house,  some  land  on  hard 
Lemmon,  2023  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn 
37,  New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED:  $10,000  farm  in  northern  New 
_  Jersey.  Herbert  Lillemagi,  658  Palisade  Ave., 
Cliff  side  Park.  New  Jersey.  _ 

valley  farm:  Approximately 
325  acres,  over  200  in  high  cultivation.  Fine 
watered  pastures,  stream.  Excellent  buildings, 
hne  home,  tenant  bungalow.  Everything  mod- 
ern,  top-shape.  Ideally  located  on  hard  road. 
Will  sell  for  $40,000.  Shown  by  appointment 
only.  E.  H.  Rawls,  Morris,  N.  Y,  Phone  59-F-21, 

87ACRE  Broome  County  stocked  farm,  all 

buildings  in  excellent  condition,  23  head 
stock,  tractor  and  all  equipment,  $25,000  com¬ 
plete,  rnust  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

71  ACRE  Broome  County  poultry  farm,  good 
house  3-story  poultry  house,  $7,500.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  single  with  two  acres  land  border- 
mg  on  river,  henhouse,  ideal  for  year  round 
living,  retirement  or  summer  camp.  Werts 
Rear  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

299  ACRE  Chenango  County  bare  farm,  140 

acres  tractor  tillable,  9-room  house,  dairy 
barn  and  other  buildings  only  $7,000.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

ACRE  equipped  farm,  Cortland  County 
175  acres  tractor  tillable,  good  house,  45 
stanchions,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings  in 
excellent,  condition,  tractor  and  all  equipment. 
Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

BOOMING  Orlando  Florida  homesites,  close- 
in;  $595,  Terms.  Kimber.  Cazenovia,  N,  Y. 
TO  buy  dairy  farm,  support  30  head,  prefer 
equipped  and  stocked;  give  all  details  and 
price.  BOX  452 4,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DUTCHESS  County  dairy  farm)  $55,000;  in- 
come  $18,000;  attorney.  BOX  4525,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  and  Homes;  Please  state  wants  fullv) 
Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs) 

$1.65-  10  lbs.  $3.20  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $7.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50 

gallon-;  5  lb.  can  pure  maple  sugar  $5.50, 
prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds.  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Fails,  N.  Y. _ ' 

NEW  Honey :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
Yorks  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78; 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17 
Also  delicious  Wildflower  60  lbs.  $7.80;  60s 

F.O.B.,  plus  various  grades  for  bakeries  and 
industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

NEW  clover  honey;  Five  lbs.  liquid  $1.70  post- 
carton  6-5  lbs.  liquid  $7.75  postpaid; 
60  lbs.  Clover  liquid  or  granulated  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 
ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed)  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs,  Squire,  R.  D.  2 
Bailston  Lake.  N.  Y. 

FINEST  Clover  honey :  Creamed,  liquid  or 
lb-  tins,  $2.25  postpaid.  Rober; 
Mead,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD^ 


S:??r!^FER^ Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
Y-.  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. _ 

Y<-iUNG  man  must  live  in  country  because 
of  former  nervous  condition.  Wants  board 
with  family  where  he  can  help  on  farm  Will 
pay  board,  not  too  far  from  New  York  but 
near  town.  BOX  4431,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ELDERLY  gentleman  wants  permanent  board 
country  home;  reasonable  rates. 
BOX  4521,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RETIRED  elderly  man  (pensioner) ;  active) 
wishes  room,  board,  reasonable;  quiet 
modern  home.  BOX  4515,  Rural  New  Yorker) 
YEAR  around:  Cozy,  homey  atmosphere,  home 
cooking.  Write  Mrs.  Robt.  Williams,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont. _ 

ELDERLY  ladies  received  year  round  in 
quiet  country  farm  home.  Good  plain  food 
considerate  care.  $20  per  week.  Mrs.  Violet 
Cooke,  Seskesse  House,  Box  104,  Hancock, 
Massachusetts. _ 

_  MISCELLANEOUS 

Tpipl,  swioking  four  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam.  Patesville,  Ky. 

HAY  Warned:  Any  quantity,  delivered  or  we 
will  haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fred 
Messlmg,  Jutland,  New  Jersey,  near  Clinton. 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

*l-oZoZ. 

NAVAJ  O  Indian  rugs:  Guaranteed  genuine. 

No  two  alike.  All  wool,  reversible.  Hand 
woven.  Wear  for  years.  Attractive  on  floor 
wall,  or  da veno;  30x60  inches,  prepaid,  $15.50. 
Navajo  Rugs,  Whitefish,  Montana. 

CEDAR  posts  and  poles  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cD1r'tsyeach  Q  ,yaFd-  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York.  ’ 

Sale:  Princess  pine,  any  amount,  $Te  per 
100  lbs.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

1S)40  American  Bantam  Roadster) 
_ Paul  Scheu,  Geer  St,,  Cromwell.  Conn. 

WA-NTED.  Hay  top  quality  alfalfa;  state 
price.  Harry  Hartford,  R.  2,  Perkasie,  Pa. 
FOR  Sale:  400  logs  plus  12,000  feet  rough  - 
sawed  2-mch  lumber.  Well  seasoned,  mostly 
oak,  hemlock  and  basswood.  Edward  Siebert, 
River  Road,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  Phone-  Mt 
Morris  805  F22. 

GOING  to  Florida?  Weekly  newspaper.  Long 
established.  Beautiful  section.  Profitable 
Bargain.  Immediate.  BOX  4516,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED:  Late  model  heavy  duty  green 
crop  loader.  State  make,  model,  and  serial 
number.  Also  eordwood  saw.  BOX  4517,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED.  Consol  well  driller)  four-inch. 
BOX  4518,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

$25  REWARD  for  information  leading  to  the 
purchase  of  a  Stanley  Steamer  au, omobile 
or  any  other  steam  automobile  or  parts.  J 
Joseph,  6  Ridge  Road,  Lackawanna  13,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Model  A  Ford  roadster,  must  be 
c.ean  and  running.  BOX  4519,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

nAY  wanted:  State  Quality,  quantity.  Farmer’s 
Outlet,  Whalley,  Mass. 


SIGHTLESS  gentleman,  white,  single,  Chris- 
tian,  friendly,  industrious,  desires  small 
business  and  sighted  helper.  Suggestions  so- 
hcited.  BOX  77,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Work-test  this  new  ZB  tractor 
and  see  why  it’s  way  ahead! 


Talk  about  tough  plowing!  A  dry,  hard,  corn  field  like  this  puts  any 
tractor-plow  combination  to  a  real  test.  Here  the  powerful  ZB  pulls 
three  bottoms  in  stride  .  .  .  with  fuel  efficiency  that  keeps  costs  low. 


with  3-plow  power,  the 


ZB  tractor 


takes  a  big  NEW  cut  at  your  farming  costs! 


Your  first  look  at  the  new  Minneapolis-Moline  Model  ZB  tells  you: 
here’s  the  3-plow  tractor  that's  built  for  work  !  Things  like  the  barrel-type 
crankcase,  the  new  heavier  bosses  for  rigid  mounting  of  cultivators,  plant¬ 
ers  or  loaders  .  .  .  the  new  12-volt  electrical  system  for  quick,  trouble- 
free  starts — all  mean  greater  work-power  .  .  .  all  season  dependability. 

MORE  WORK  GOES  OUT  OF  FARMING! 

Get  up  behind  the  wheel,  settle  down  in  the  comfortable  Flote-Ride  seat, 
or  stand  on  the  new  high  platform  .-.  .  see  how  the  ZB  puts  you  way  up 
above  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  field  .  .  .  with  full  visibility  on  every  side! 
Start  up.  and  you  make  another  discovery:  this  3-plow  tractor  is  wonder¬ 
fully  handy  and  easy  to  drive! 


FEEL  THE  STEADY  3-PLOW  POWER! 

Let  the  clutch  in,  and  feel  that  powerful  high-compression  engine  take 
hold!  See  how  the  balanced  weight  of  the  ZB  gives  you  traction  for  full 
3-p!ow  power  at  the  drawbar  .  .  .  rolls  smoothly  and  easily  away  with  big 
loads.  One  round,  and  you’ll  know  you're  driving  the  top  tractor  of  the 
3-plow  field — tomorrow’s  top  profit  producer  on  your  farm! 

IT’S  YOUR  TRACTOR! 

In  the  new  ZB,  you  have  your  choice  of  gasoline  or  factory-equipped  LP 
gas  models.  You  take  your  pick  of  single  wheel,  dual  wheel,  or  wide  adjust¬ 
able  front  ends.  You  buy  the  tractor  that  fits  your  farm  and  your  crops! 


TEST  IT  FOR  DEPENDABILITY! 

Team  the  ZB  to  a  power-matched  MM  machine  and 
you're  set  for  real  high-speed  production.  Advantages 
like  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  power  for  implement  control 
and  split-beam  lights  for  efficient  night  work,  cut  job 
times  and  costs. 


TEST  IT  FOR  ECONOMY!  TEST  IT  FOR  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION! 


You  have  plenty  of  reserve  power  to  puli  and  power 
combines,  forage  harvesters  or  corn  pickers  when  you 
own  the  Mode!  Z8.  Optional  live  power  take-off  lets 
you  slow  up  or  stop  without  stopping  power  take-off  .  .  . 
start  again  without  using  clutch  or  gearshift. 


Off-season  work  like  powering  corn  shellers,  feed 
grinders  or  pumps  are  fast,  low-cost  jobs  with  the 
Mode!  ZB.  Efficient  engine  cooling  gives  you  steady, 
dependable  full-load  operation. 


3  front-end  types  to  fit  your  farm! 


TYPE  ZBN 
Single  front  wheel. 


TYPE  ZBU 

Dual  front  wheels. 


TYPE  ZBE 

Wide  adjustable  front 
wheels. 


SEE  YOUR  MM  DEALER  FOR  REAL  PROOF -A  DOWN-TO-EARTH  DEMONSTRATION  RIGHT  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM! 

MlNNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  Minneapolis  i  ,  MINNESOTA 

Add  ress  Inquiries  to:  Adv.  Dept,,  Frick  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa, 
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Halloween’s  Just  Around  the  Corner 


SAVE  MORE  ON  YOUR  FARM  TIRE  COSTS 


lOW  AS 


NOW  AS 
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’ o  other  tractor  tire  gives 
so  much  for  so  low  a  price,  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  proved 
it  right  in  their  own  fields. 

You  get  deeper  soil  penetration 
and  more  work  done  because  the 
deeper  curved  bars  take  a  bigger 
bite  and  big,  powerful  shoulders 
add  extra  drawbar  pull  in  any  soil 
condition. 

You  get  longer  tire  life  because 
the  Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  has 
more  tread  rubber  than  other  tires 
in  its  price  range.  It  saves  you 
money  with  extra  hours  of  service. 

Get  all  the  facts  and  the  exchange 
price  for  your  tire  size  at  your 
nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store. 


GET  MORE 
WINTER  TRACTION 
with 

fiteslom  tires 

ON  YOUR  CAR 
AND  TRUCK 


The  Town  and  Country  is  the 
greatest  mud,  snow  or  ice  passenger 
tire  ever  built.  A  quiet  highway  tire 
as  well  as  a  traction  tire. 

The  Super  All  Traction  truck  tire 
takes  hold  and  moves  the  load  in 
mud,  in  snow,  or  on  wet  or  icy  roads, 


Buy  Tires  Built  By  Firesfone,  Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


Enjoy  the  V oice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  1954,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


To  Clean  Power  Belts 

A  good  way  to  clean  flat  leather 
and  cotton  belts  that  have  become 
saturated  with  grease  and  oil  is  to 
submerge  them  in  gasoline  or  naptha 
overnight  and  squeeze  out  the  grease 
next  day.  In  addition  to  gasoline  and 
naptha,  numerous  other  cleaning 
agents  are  recommended,  such  as  a 
mixture  of  petrol  and  turpentine- 
kerosene;  benzol;  carbon  tetrachlo¬ 
ride;  aqua  ammonia;  alcohol;  and 
soda  and  water. 

In  general,  these  rules  may  be 
followed:  immerse  the  loosely 

wound  coil  on  edge  in  the  liquid 
and  allow  to  soak  overnight.  Then 
stand  on  the  other  edge  10  hours.  If 
the  belt  is  dirty  in  addition  to  being 


oil  soaked,  the  dirt  usually  loosens 
and  settles  to  the  bottom.  The  dirt 
,  that  does  not  loosen  and  settle  can 
1  be  easily  removed  by  brushing  or 
1  scraping.  To  hasten  drying,  the'  belt 
may  be  run  through  an  ordinary 
washing  wringer,  provided  it  is  not 
j  too  wide.  Where  no  better  method  of 
I  wringing  the  belt  is  available,  a  good 
!  scheme  is  to  lay  it  on  a  clean  flat 
;  surface  as  shown  in  the  sketch  and 
1  lay  as  heavy  a  roller  on  one  end  as 
can  be  found.  Then  pull  the  belt  up 
and  roll  the  roller  along  on  the  belt 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  do  a 
,  “squeezing  act.”  The  flatter  the  sur- 
i  face  and  the  heavier  the  roller,  the 
better. 

Do  not  clean  rubber  belts  in  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  solutions  which  dis¬ 
solve  rubber.  When  using  gasoline  or 
naptha,  be  extremely  .  careful.  If 
gasoline  is  stored  in  an  open  place, 
as  in  a  pail,  the  room  in  which  the 
pail  is  left  will  soon  be  filled  with 
I  an  explosive  mixture.  The  limits  of 
explosibility  are  between  one  and 
five-tenths  and  six  per  cent  of  gaso¬ 
line  vapor  in  air.  In  other  words,  very 
little  gasoline  vapor  is  needed  to 
render  air  explosive. 

W.  F.  Schaphorst 


Book  Note 

Fruit  Nutrition  —  By  Norman 
Franklin  Childers.  Prof.  Childers  is 
noted  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
the  field  of  horticulture  at  Rutgers 
University.  This  907-page  book  covers 
the  nutrition  requirements  of  all  the 
standard  fruits  and  berries.  Prof. 
Childers  has  obtained  the  best  talent 
in  America  for  specialized  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  each  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  fruits  and  berries.  No  single 
factor  concerning  growth  in  any 
plant  is  more  important  than  the 
mineral  nutrients  obtained  from  the 
soil.  In  this  book  the  latest  known 
specific  facts  and  developments  are 
ably  presented  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  in  practical,  understandable 
language  for  the  farmer  and  grower. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $10.  (New  York  City 
residents  add  30  cents  sales  tax). 
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Rural  New  Yorker 


Vol.  CIV _ No.  5821 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30  St.,  New  York 
1.  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  194y> 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Ant  of  March  3.  1879 
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From  Old  Flock  to  New  Flock 


By  C.  S.  PLATT 


house  units  at  the  Darby  Leghorn  Farm  in  Somerville,  N.  J„  provide  ample  and  healthful  space  for  the  birds.  Darby  Leghorns  have  ranked 

the  highest  of  all  flocks  in  U.  S.  egg  laying  tests  of  the  past  10  years. 


Laying 


At  housing  time  in  a  poor  poultry  year ,  valuable  lessons  of  both  the  recent 
arid  traditional  past  must  be  applied  to  the  new  pullets’  feeding  and 
management.  Careful  study  and  early  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
the  chicks  to  come  are  among  those  good  lessons ,  too. 


ROBABLY  the  most  important 
lesson  gained  from  this  past 
poultry  year  is  that  one  can¬ 
not  be  assured  that  a  poultry 
business  will  always  be  a 
.  profitable  enterprise.  This  year 
it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  a  man 
was  raising  turkeys,  broilers,  capons  or  pullets 
for  egg  production;  the  economic  picture  was 
about  the  same  for  all  of  them— oversupply, 
underdemand  and  low  prices. 

Egg  production  is  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  New  Jersey  poultry  industry  and  in  our 
egg  laying  contests  this  year  income  over  feed 
cost  will  not  be  half  what  it  was  last  year.  This 
means  that  there  was  no  profit  made  from 
market-egg  production  on  the  average  farm. 
Without  doubt  many  flocks  were  operated  at 
a  loss;  many  instances  of  real  hardship  have 
come  to  light.  Some  people  went  into  the  poul¬ 
try  business  in  recent  years  with  insufficient 
capital  and  they  are  burdened  with  debt.  Re¬ 


sults  this  year  leave  no  doubt  what  can  happen 
when  production  gets  beyond  the  level  of  con¬ 
sumption.  It  does  not  mean  that  more  eggs 
and  poultry  could  not  have  been  used,  how¬ 
ever;  per  capita  consumption  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  will  have  to  rise  if  the  poultry  business 
is  to  maintain  its  present  productive  level,  to 
say  nothing  of  raising  it.  And  the  American 
diet  can  be  generally  improved  by  more  poul¬ 
try  products  introduced  into  it. 

The  Poultry  Business  Is  Flexible 

Rearing  chickens,  unlike  developing  a  dairy 
herd,  is  a  business  that  can  make  rapid  changes 
in  rates  of  production  from  year  to  year  and 
even  from  season  to  season.  One  can  buy  chicks 
and  have  them  ready  for  market  as  broilers 
in  10  weeks  or  producing  eggs  in  six  months. 
With  such  adjustability  it  is  entirely  conceiv¬ 
able  that,  due  to  a  general  curtailment  in  poul¬ 
try  production,  a  year  as  bad  as  this  one  will 
be  followed  by  a  reasonably  profitable  one. 


This  is  not  likely  to  occur  next  year,  though; 
we  now  have  more  laying  pullets  in  the 
country  than  ever  before.  So,  despite  the  poor 
immediate  outlook,  the  majority  of  poultry- 
men  still  seem  to  be  optimistic,  or  else  they 
would  not  have  raised  so  many  pullets.  The 
real  point  is  this :  the  poultry  industry  is  flexi¬ 
ble  and  changeable  and  anyone  who  goes  into 
the  business  should  anticipate  poor  years 
occasionally. 

This  year  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
good  management;  only  the  good  manager  can 
survive  when  income  is  low.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  in  good  management  is  the 
source  of  stock.  This  has  been  stressed  time 
and  time  again  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
many  poor  chicks  are  still  produced.  The 
records  from  the  Random  Sample  Test  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  bear  this  out 
year  after  year.  The  test  is  run  on  a  true  ran¬ 
dom  sample  basis.  Eggs  from  the  general 
(  Continued  on  Page  660 ) 
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POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMEN 


In  1954-55  New  York  dairy  farmers  will  LOSE  more  than  18  million 
dollars  as  a  direct  result  of  Senator  Ives  and  Secretary  Benson. 

Senator  Ives  consistently  voted  for  the  Benson  slashes  in  dairy  price 
supports  -  and  every  time  it  cost  the  farmer  more. 

IVES  VOTED  FOR  BENSON  -  LEHMAN  VOTED  THE  DEMOCRATIC  WAY, 

THE  HARRIMAN  WAY 

That's  the  Republican  way,  but  it  isn't  the  Democratic  way  -  Every  time 
the  vote  came  up,  New  York's  Senator  Lehman  voted  to  increase  dairy  price 
supports  -  voted  to  save  YOU,  the  farmer,  from  having  the  ground  cut  out  from 
under  you. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  the  value  of  New  York  farmlands  has  decreased 
6%  -  that  is  also  the  Republican  way. 

And  Senator  Ives  can't  pretend  it's  not  his  fault  -  his  voting  record 
won't  let  him. 


★  ★  ★ 

The  Democratic  way  to  fyll  prosperity 

is  simple  — 

FylS  employment  in  the  cities,  cured  a 
FARR  RETURN  FOR  THE  FARMER 

VOTE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  WAY  — 

VOTE  THE  PARTY  OF  FULL  PROSPERITY 
FOR  ALL  —  INCLUDING  THE  FARMER 

VOTE  FOR:  HARRIMAN,  DELUCA, 
ROOSEVELT  and  LEVITT 


k  k  k 

AVEREU  HARRIMAN 


when  you  buy  a 


7-blade,  18-inch  semi-pressure  fan  delivers  2-3 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  bushel  through 
grain  for  complete  drying  to  a  moisture  level 
of  11  to  13%,  which  is  safe  for  storage.  Direc¬ 
tion  of  air  can  be  reversed  easily. 


3-HP  3450-RPM  single-phase  ball¬ 
bearing  electric  motor  with  thermal 
overload  and  underload  switch. 
Direct  connected  drive  housing. 


Here  is  the  package  you’ve  asked  for  —  a  complete  crop  drying  and 
storage  system.  Not  just  a  crop  dryer  —  not  just  a  storage  building 
but  a  complete  unit  designed  to  do  the  full  job. 

The  Quonset  16  Crop  Dryer  and  All  Purpose  Storage  Building  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  size  to  fit  your  needs,  priced  to  meet  your  budget,  and  engineered 
to  handle  small  grain  and  shelled  corn  direct  from  modern  harvesting 
equipment.  And  the  Quonset  16  is  a  versatile  building  too.  It  will  serve 
as  a  garage,  shop,  machinery  or  tool  storage  building  when  not  used 
for  crop  storage. 

With  the  drying  equipment  shown  above,  using  unheated  air,  the 
Quonset  16  will  dry  small  grain  and  shelled  corn  to  a  moisture  level 
of  11  to  13%,  which  is  safe  for  storage. 

And  if  you  use  a  picker-sheller  this  package  is  a  natural  for  you.  The 
Quonset  16  Crop  Dryer  and  Storage  Building  will  take  25  to  30% 
moisture  corn  harvested  with  a  Dicker-sheller  and  drv  and  store  it  safely. 


The  barn  may  not  look  like  a 
ischoolhouse  but  there  are  lessons  we 
'can  learn  out-  there.  This  is  a  story 
j  of  one  such  lesson.  Since  we  have 
been  on  the  farm,  we  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  cows.  From  late 
Spring  until  late  Fall,  they  slept  on 
the  damp  ground  of  the  barnyard, 
often  drenched  with  rain,  sometimes 
'coming  in  with  their  backs  covered 
with  snow.  Yet  I  never  knew  a  cow 
to  have  arthritis.  Some  time  ago  as 
an  old  farmer  down  in  Indiana  stood 
in  his  cow  barn,  rubbing  his  aching 
joints  with  horse  liniment,  he  got 
to  thinking  that  over.  He  decided 
that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
cow’s  diet,  so  he  began  to  experi¬ 
ment.  It  took  a  long  time  but  he 
(finally  found  the  answer.  He  told  his 
'neighbors,  the  neighbors  told  their 
neighbors  and  that  word  spread  all 
over  the  midwest.  In  a  hospital 
check-up,  they  told  me  that  I  had 
chronic  arthritis  of  the.  spine,  but 
all  the  medicine  I  got  was  some  anti¬ 
pain  pills.  Then,  I  heard  about  this 
cure  through  some  Indiana  friends 
and  in  a  short  time  I  was  back  on 
the  job  and  have  been  working  ever 
since. 

If  you  are  afflicted  with  arthritis 
or  just  plain  old  fashioned  rheuma¬ 
tism,  here  is  what  thousands  of  us 
out  this  way  are  doing.  Get  some 
alfalfa  seed,  but  be  sure  it  has  not 
been  chemically  treated.  Put  a  small 
tea  cup  full  in  two  quarts  of  water 
and  boil  it  down  to  one  quart.  Run 
it  throught  a  strainer  and  squeeze 
out  the  juice.  Then  take  a  couple 
swallows  of  the  liquid  before  meals, 
twice  a  day.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  made  an  odd  discovery  this  year. 
When  we  started  housekeeping,  we 
bought  a  fancy  clock  which  lasted 
only  a  few  years.  Then  we  got  hold 
of  an  old  clock  which  was  popular 
50  years  ago  and  it  ran  until  this 
year.  It  was  at  that  time  I  discovered 
it  was  impossible  to  buy  a  striking 
clock  anywhere  in  the  twin  cities. 
One  dealer  explained  it  by  saying 
that  there  was  so  much  hand  work 
in  a  striking  clock  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  could  no  longer  afford  to 
make  them  at  a  price  which  people 
would  pay.  A  local  judge  who  has  a 
hobby  of  antiques  came  out  one  even¬ 
ing  with  his  family  and  noticed  that 
the  old  clock  was  not  running.  He 
took  it  along  and  the  next  morning 
brought  out  another  clock,  and  such 
a  clock!  It  is  over  two  feet  high  with 


Book  Note 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture 
—  By  H.  B.  Tukey.  This  is  the  first 
book  by  a  group  of  specialists  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  many  different  uses  of  plant 
regulators.  It  is  designed  to  remove 
some  of  the  uncertainties  and  mis¬ 
understandings  about  this  new  sci¬ 
ence;  what  plant  regulator’s  are,  how 
they  operate,  how  plants  respond, 
and  where  they  belong  in  agriculture. 
It  is  more  than  a  set  of  routine  form¬ 
ulas,  narrow  recommendations  and 
oversimplified  directions.  Instead,  it 
strives  for  an  understanding  of  basic 
principles  which  can  be  modified  to 
fit  local  situations  and  changes  in 
environment. 

Specific  treatment  is  given  to  plant 
regulators  in  propagation,  fruit  set, 
blossom  thinning,  pre-harvest  drop, 
plant  breeding,  fruit  ripening,  sprout 
inhibition;  weed  control  in  farm 
crops,  ornamentals,  lawns,  small 
fruits;  rights  of  way,  and  equipment 
and  instructions  for  applications. 


hand  carved  wood  on  the  top.  It 
hangs  on  the  wall,  has  a  full  length 
glass  door  and  the  big  pendulum 
swings  back  and  forth  to  make  a  tick 
so  loud  we  can  hear  it  all  over  the 
house.  It  strikes  both  the  hours  and 
half  hours,  and  it  must  be  very  old. 
We  people  of  today  are  smart,  no 
question  about  that,  but  when  it 
comes  to  making  a  clock  that  will  j 
last  a  lifetime  and  also  be  a  thing  of 
beauty,  those  oldtimers  had  it  all 
over  us.  ' 

Loretta  is  married  and  keeping 
house  in  the  small  city  where  we 
trade.  Now,  the  Missus  and  I  are 
right  back  where  we  were  40  years 
ago  but  with  this  exception.  While 
we  are  alone,  we  are  not  lonely  for 
there  is  hardly  an  evening  and  never 
a  weekend  but  some  of  the  children 
come  home  and  the  older  ones  bring 
their  little  ones  along.  We  could  have 
been  selfish  and  lived  for  ourselves 
alone  and  probably  would  have  been 
much  betted  off  financially,  but  now, 
as  the  years  creep  up  on  us,  we 
would  lead  a  mighty  lonely  life  if 
it  were  not  for  the  children.  Raising 
a  family  means  an  immense  amount 
of  toil  and  sacrifice  but  it  pays  big 
dividends.  Many  times  I  have  known 
childless  couples  or  old  bachelors  or 
old  maids  who  grew  old  and  were 
just  about  forgotten  by  the  com¬ 
munity  so  that  their  last  years  were 
anything  but  enjoyable.  A  poet  once 
said  that  into  each  life  some  rain 
must  fall.  Some  rain  fell  for  me 
when  an  older  brother  crossed  the 
dark  river.  He  lived  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away  and  we  had  worked  to¬ 
gether  many  years.  There  is  another 
saying  that  man  proposes  but  God 
disposes,  and  that  is  very  true. 

We  had  prospects  for  the  best 
grape  crop  we  had  had  in  years  and 
then  there  came  a  fierce  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  For  about  15  minutes, 
large  hail  pounded  against  the  house 
until  we  feared  it  would  break  the 
windows.  Those  15  minutes  were 
enough  to  ruin  thousands  of  bushels 
of  peaches  and  thousands  of  baskets 
of  grapes.  Our  grape  crop  will  be 
little  more  than  half  of  normal.  Cal¬ 
vin  had  four  small  fields  of  corn  and 
he  has  to  let  it  ripen  on  the  stalk 
to  pick  it,  instead  of  cutting  as  we 
have  no  use  for  the  fodder.  This 
means  that,  now  that  the  grapes  are 
picked,  the  Missus  and  I  will  be 
picking  corn  for  quite  some  time. 

L.  B.  Reber 


These  applied  topics  have  been  se¬ 
lected  from  field  experiences  as  the 
ones  most  frequently  asked  about. 

D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $5.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  17  cents  sales  tax). 


Fertilizer  for  Rhubarb 

I  have  some  rhubarb  plants  set 
along  a  stone  wall.  They  are  not 
doing  well.  Do  they  need  fertilizer 
and,  if  so,  what  do  you  suggest? 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.  w.  w. 

Rhubarb  should  be  moved  to  a 
different  location  where  it  gets  bet¬ 
ter  aeration.  There  are  several  dis¬ 
eases  which  attack  rhubarb  but  these 
are  usually  not  serious  if  the  plants 
are  grown  in  a  good  location  and 
well  fertilized.  Rhubarb  is  a  large 
feeder  and  responds  to  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  of 
which  the  5-10-10  formula  is  usually 
best.  d.  f.  j. 


Q  Quonset  16  Small  Grain  and  Shelled 
Corn  Storage  Capacities: 

Quonset  16  x  20 — 1705  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  28—2405  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  36 — 3105  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  44 — 3805  bushels 
Quonset  16  x  52—4505  bushels 

0  For  small  grain  and  shelled  corn  use 
one  3  h.p.  semi-pressure  fan  for  lengths 
up  to  28  feet.  Two  fans  are  used  for  28 
to  52  feet  of  length. 


0  For  ear  corn  use  one  fan  for  Q-16  up 
to  44  feet,  two  fans  for  lengths  from  52 
to  84  feet. 

0  The  Quonset  16  meets  ail  USD  A  re¬ 
quirements  as  a  grain  drying  and  storage 
building.  See  your  Quonset  dealer  today. 

0  Easily  financed,  through  C.C.C.  Storage 
Facility  Loans  at  4%  for  4  years,  or  on 
easy  terms  through  the  Quonset  Purchase 
Plan. 

0  The  Quonset  16  can  be  depreciated 
100%  for  income  tax  purposes  in  5  years 
at  the  rate  of  20%  per  year. 


Dry  your  grain  nature* s  way  with  a  QUONSET  16 


I 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP.,  Stran-Steel  Div.,  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Mich.  | 

Please  send  me  the  latest  literature  on  Quonsets  for  farm  service  buildings  and  the  name  and  i 
address  of  my  nearest  Quonset  dealer. 


Name. 


Address. 


City  or  County _ 


.State. 


,10 


October  16.  1954  , 
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t-floaser-^  it/ 

THE  GENUINE  HEAT-HOUSER,  always 
the  leader,  now  offers  completely  un¬ 
impaired  vision  with  the  NEW  HEAT- 
HOUSER  DELUXE  WITH  VU  (VISION 
UNLIMITED)!  Designed  with  the  same 
high  quality  and  durability,  HEAT- 
HOUSER  will  protect  you  and  your 
tractor  from  those  cold  tractor  days. 

KEEP  WARM  WHILE  YOU  WORK 
WITH  THE 
/GENUINE 
W  HEAT-HOUSER 

•*  deluxe  with 

VU! 


Why  worry  about  the  “cold” 
when  you  can  install  a 
Genuine  HEAT-HOUSER  on 
your  tractor  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill, 
compact,  one  piece  unit- 
controlled  heat  —  Tinted 
NON-GLARE  windshield  — 
Built  in  Tool  Pouch  —  Just 
a  few  of  the  outstanding 
features  found  only  in  the 
genuine  HEAT-HOUSER! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLD¬ 
ERS  OR  SEE  YOUR  LOCAL 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER. 


NOW  ON 
DISPLAY 
AT  YOUR 
DEALERS 


GATH  &  HERD'S  BUFFALO,  HEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  today  for  BIG,  FULL  COLOR.  FALL 
CATALOG.  Our  APPLES,  PEARS, 
CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  PEACHES  are  strong 
northern  grown  stock  GUARANTEED  to 
grow  and  bear  early.  We  issue  a  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  certificate  guar¬ 
anteeing  our  cherries  to  be  virus-free. 

See  our  Special  Offers  and  prices  before 
ordering  stock  for  Fall  planting.  Supplies 
of  fruit  trees  are  limited  this  season.  It  will 
pay  you  to  ORDER  EARLY.  Write  for 
FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

Established  1880 

M  RT 1  I  V'  brothers 
illigiLI  NURSERIES,  (NC. 

37  Maple  Street,  Dansvtlle,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 


GIANT 


w^BsS Rfe** 


SPECIAL  --for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
send  for  this  Special  Offer, 

„ _ with  planting  directions. 

SI  .50  Value  for  25c — six  finest 

colors  --  Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavender, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink— 
all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  by  re¬ 
turn  mail’  for  only  25c. 
Send  25c  at  Our  Risk  Today! 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
362  Burpee  Building 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


"FAST”  Root  Starter 

tor  African  Violet  Cuttings 

NEW  FORMULA!  Guaranteed  to  start  Afri¬ 
can  Violet  and  other  plant  cuttings  faster, 
better  or  money  back.  Approved  by  Dept, 
of  Agric.  Package  with  directions,  postpaid 
50^,  (starts  40  plants).  FREE  with  your 
order — package  of  “Wonderful  Emil”  plant 
soil  conditioner. 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 


Emil  Hydrate  Go. 


P.O.  Box  874  Dept.  D 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


SPECIAL  $6.93  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. “BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N  J. 

Evergreen  Lining-Gut  Stock 

TDANSPL/iNTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
treos.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  C ITY,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting:  25  standard  and  everbearing  varieties 
including  the  new  “Blaze”  also  New  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  Raspberry  and  Amber  Yellow  Raspberry. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BBADFOR D,  MASS. 

6  RHODODENDRON  $4 

Nursery-grown,  hybrid  transplants,  grown  from  red- 
flowering  plants.  4"  to  6"  tall.  Shipped  Postpaid 
September  to  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC, _ _ INDIANA,  PA. 

CERTIFIED  INDIAN  SUMMER  and  LATHAM 
RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  100-  $7.00  Postpaid. 
MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 

BALLSTON  LAKE, _ _ NEW  YORK 

NEED  EXTRA  INCOME? 

Farmers  or  retired  farmers.  Sell  a  complete  line 
of  Field  Seeds.  Age  immaterial,  but  you  must 
have  initiative,  like  to  meet  people.  A  knowledge 
of  dairy  farming  is  helpful.  Car  needed.  Farming 
experience  an  asset  on  this  job,  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  present  and  former  Gardner 
customers— folks  who  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  extra  value  represented  by  the  time- 
tested  Growmore  line  of  Field  Seeds.  Many 
territories  open.  Write  today  giving  past  work 
experience  and  references. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC,, 

41  SPENCER  ST„  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
*£  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  grape  vines, 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens.  Over 
80  Years,  through  four  gener¬ 
ations,  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  Our  FREE  80  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line,  including 
dwarf  trees.  Write  today. 
Bountiful.  Ridgei  Nurseries,  Bx  RI024,  PrincessAnne,  Mil. 


2-YEAR 

FIELD- 

GROWN 


LOW  AS 

25c 


Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees  25c  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  10c.  Quality  stock  can't  be  sold  lower.  Write 
for  FREE  Color  Catalog  and  $2.00  FREE  bonus 
information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  125, _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


25  EVERGREENS  $5 

Healthy,  selected  trees,  6"  to  16"  tall,  three  to  five 
years  old.  Five  each  of  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Norway 
Spruce,  Austrian  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  and  Douglas  Fir. 
Shipped  Postpaid  September  to  November.  Free  fali 
planting  list.  MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC, _ nj _ INDIANA,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  GROWERS’  GUIDE 

TELLS  you  profit  secrets  of  growing  Christmas  Trees 
on  idle  land.  Write  for  free  copy  today,  including 
our  complete  fall  planting  list. 

MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC, _ _ INDIANA,  PA. 


5  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  $3.50 

Excellent  6-year  transplants,  8"  to  14"  tall.  Blue- 
green  to  marvelous  blue  color;  sturdy,  compact,  hand¬ 
some  specimens  or  hedge.  Shipped  Postpaid 

September  te  November.  Free  fall  planting  list. 
MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC., 

BOX  20-JC, _ ^ _ INDJANA,  PA. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users  Free 

bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2. _ QUAJLERTOWN.  PENN  A. 

Fall  Planting:  Blueberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Iris  &  Tulip 
Bu  bs.  Free  Cat.  Commonfields  Nurseries.  ipswich.Mass 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Plant  late  October  or  No¬ 
vember.  Pick  crop  next  June.  Information  and  Prices. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY,  N.  Y. 


Fresh  Vegetables  All  Year 


Just  10  miles  west  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  we  often  have  snow  in  No¬ 
vember  and  April,  occasionally  in 
October  and  once  on  May  10;  where 
the  temperature  dips  to  20  or  25  be¬ 
low  at  least  once  each  year;  where 
the  snow  sometimes  exceeds  the 
effectiveness  of  three  rows  of  snow 
fence,  we  manage  to  harvest  some¬ 
thing  from  our  garden  every  month. 
This  we  do  by  careful  choice  of  seed 
and  by  allocating  one  bale  of  straw 
and  some  cornstalks  to  the  garden. 

Peas,  which  happen  to  be  the 
favorite  in  our  house,  are  recorded 
in  my  diary  with  big  meals  on  June 
10  and  November  10;  this  implies 
enough  for  salad,  soup  or  stews  be¬ 
fore  and  after  these  dates.  We  have 
had  cauliflower  on  June  27  and  green 
beans  on  October  27.  Beginning  about 
July  1  there  is  always  a  plethora  of 
such  vegetables  as  cucumbers,  sum¬ 
mer  squash,*  green  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  lettuce  and  cabbage.  Too 
rapidly  scores  of  other  vegetables 
mature.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  first 
killing  frost  put  an  end  to  our  har¬ 
vesting.  But  even  after  that  time  we 
have  in  the  garden  the  things  that 
will  last  outside:  kale,  lettuce,  pars¬ 
ley,  parsnips,  salsify. 

I  can  usually  nurse  lettuce  along 
into  December  by  covering  at  night 
with  straw  and  cornstalks  to  prevent 
the  straw  from  blowing  off  and  un¬ 
covering  in  the  daytime.  One  year 
we  managed  to  have  a  salad  from  the 
garden  for  Christmas  dinner.  Of 
course,  at  Thanksgiving  time  we  al¬ 
ways  have  fresh  salads,  for  then  we 
usually  still  have  some  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  that  were  gathered  before  frost 
and  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Come  February,  of  course,  things 
get  a  little  tight.  In  January  we  can 
depend  on  Siberian  kale,  but  some¬ 
time  during  that  month  it  dies  down; 
and  the  same  happens  with  parsley. 
These  again  are  sprouting  in  March, 
as  are  dandelions  and  bunching 
onions.  But  February  is  tough.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  are  spells  of  warm 
weather  when'  some  of  the  frost 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  and  then, 
to  stick  to  our  ideal  of  a  meal  of 
fresh  vegetables  every  month,  we 
hack  out  some  parsnips.  In  February, 
if  I  could,  I’d  go  to  Florida. 

March,  however,  brings  the  new 
planting  season,  and  the  old  compe¬ 
tition  to  beat  last  year’s  record.  Even 
before  all  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  I  spade  over  our  small 
garden  which  has  an  unusual  soil. 
Some  folks  tell  us  it  used  to  be  the 
pig  pen,  others  say  it  used  to  be  the 
chicken  yard;  but  it  surely  used  to 


be  something.  Its  soil  is  friable  when 
our  main  garden  is  a  mud  wallow 
Immediately  I  get  in  seeds  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  spinach,  lettuce,  carrots,  beets 
and  Burpee’s  fastest  maturing 
smooth-seeded  dwarf  peas.  Right 
around  the  first  of  May  —  a  little  be¬ 
fore  or  a  little  after,  depending  on 
the  season  —  we  have  an  ample 
supply  of  salad  materials.  My  father- 
in-law  plants  his  peas  in  late  Fall, 
but  I  have  not  yet  felt  inspired  to 
do  this;  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
garden  is  drudgery  while  in  March  I 
want  an  excuse  for  putting  off  the 
housecleaning  and  for  being  outside. 

I  spread  my  planting  out  then  over 
the  next  three  months  —  April,  May 
and  June  —  bearing  in  mind  that  I 
will  want  only  one  major  crop  at  a 
time  for  canning.  Naturally,  toma¬ 
toes,  once  they  start,  go  on  forever. 
But  beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  limas, 
peas,  and  spinach  have  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  an  end  which  can  be  fairly 
well  regulated  by  studying  the  seed 
catalogs.  To  finish  up  the  planting 
season,  somewhere  approaching  July 
1,  I  plant  parsnips  and  salsify  in  my 
little  early  garden  which  has  been 
cleared  by  that  time  of  its  first  crops. 
Long  about  August  1,  the  exact  date 
determined  by  whether  the  season  is 
wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cool,  and  by  my  own 
canning  schedule,  I  again  work  over 
the  remainder  of  the  small  garden 
and  plant  lettuce,  bunching  onions, 
Siberian  kale,  and  dwarf  wrinkled- 
seeded  peas  that  have  been  soaked 
overnight.  Watering  the  seed  furrow 
before  sowing  the  seed  helps  insure 
germination.  I  have  already  shown 
how  these  carry  us  through  the 
Winter  and  into  early  Spring.  From 
the  main  garden  I  can  usually  gather 
St.  Valentine’s  broccoli,  which  really 
is  cauliflower,  brussels  sprouts  and 
celery  most  of  the  way  through 
November. 

So  much  for  the  annuals.  I  am 
now  trying  to  establish  around  our 
newly-created  pond  a  vigorous  growth 
of  water  cress  to  help  out  in  early 
Spring.  Already  on  the  farm  when 
we  bought  it,  but  almost  extinct  be¬ 
cause  of  neglect,  was  asparagus  which 
begins  the  end  of  April,  strawberries 
which  begin  with  June,  and  rasp¬ 
berries  which  last  through  October 
and  often  into  November. 

But  a  great  deal  of  our  success  in 
having  fresh  vegetables  all  year  is 
the  direct  result  of  our  realizing  that 
duration  of  Winter  is  determined  by 
the  length  of  time  one  has  to  go 
without  a  meal  from  the  garden.  For 
ourselves  we  are  keeping  it  bearably 
short.  MRS.  m.  m.  w. 


Low-Limbed  Apple  Trees 


Orchard  men  may  be  interested  in 
the  following  idea  on  growing  an 
apple  tree,  so  I  submit  it  for  their 
consideration  —  especially  for  the 
man  who  has  trees  recently  set  out 
or  who  is  going  to  set  some.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  while  orcharding  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  overdone  there  will  never 
be  a  time  to  quit  setting  apple  trees. 
People  will  always  want  apples;  they 
are  the  best  of  all  tree  fruits,  at  least 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Here,  then,  is 
the  idea. 

The  practice  of  cutting  away  the 
low  limbs  on  an  apple  tree  is  not 
sound;  in  fact,  I  do  not  like  it  for 
any  tree.  As  to  the  apple  tree,  when 
nature  grows  it  and  it  is  not  crowded 
by  other  trees,  it  spreads  its  low 
limbs  as  far  as  it  can.  It  does  this 
in  an  effort  to  shade  the  ground  as 
much  as  possible  and  preserve  mois¬ 
ture.  There  are  other  benefits,  too; 
such  trees  do  not  get  tall  and  can 
resist  high  winds.  In  the  hurricane  of 
1938  when  orchards  were  uprooted 
all  over  the  East,  I  had  500  trees 
and  did  not  lose  one.  That  was  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  hug  the  ground  and. 


the  wind  passes  over  them  like  over 
an  upturned  bowl.  Moreover,  they 
are  never  bothered  with  mice;  that 
is  because  they  do  not  let  grass  grow 
under  them  (trees  in  a  forest  are 
never  girdled). 

My  orchard  has  not  been  properly 
cared  for  and  it  is  no  showplace,  but 
it  has  taught  me  some  things.  I  have 
no  girdled  trees  and  no  tall  ones. 
It  is  easy  to  spray  even  the  tops 
from  the  ground  and  the  crop  can 
be  picked  with  short  ladders.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  trees  are 
small.  My  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
planted  45  feet  apart  leave  only  con¬ 
venient  room  to  work  around  them. 
A  big  part  of  their  crop  can  be 
picked  from  the  ground.  Of  course  to 
get  under  the  trees  it  is  necessary 
to  crawl.  But  if  the  crop  is  picked  at 
the  right  time  there  is  no  need  to 
get  under  them.  Nor  is  there  any  need 
for  bridge  grafting,  mice  poisoning 
or  cultivating.  The  feeding,  i.  e. 
mulching,  is  done  under  the  ends  of 
the  bottom  limbs.  I  use  a  hay  mulch; 
there  is  nothing  better. 

New  Jersey  J.  A.  Eliot 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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New  Life  for  Old  Sawmills 


To  become  and  remain  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  practical  skills  are  very 
necessary  to  a  man.  Mental  agility, 
intelligence  and  imagination  are 
helpful,  of  course,  but  things  ex¬ 
tremely  practical,  like  the  ability  to 
do  carpentry,  masonry,  machinery 
repair  and  similar  jobs,  results  in 
large  economies  of  both  time  and 
money. 

Perhaps  the  new  life  for  old  saw¬ 
mills  can  be  attributed  to  high  prices 
for  lumber;  they  are  with  us  anyway 
and  some  of  my  neighboring  New 
Jersey  farmers  are  making  use  of  the 
local  sawmills  to  get  around  them. 
They  secure  valuable  timber  from 
their  own  woodlots  to  build  and  re¬ 
pair;  and  they  are  doing  it  with  con¬ 
siderable  savings,  particularly  when 
they  do  the  work  themselves. 


The  photographs  shown  on  this 
page  are  all  connected  with  building 
operations  on  the  Paul  Uhlig  farm  in 
High  Bridge  in  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.  A  local  mill  contracted  to  take 
out  fallen  trees  in  the  Uhlig  woods 
and  saw  them  up  for  so  much  a  Uiou- 
sand  feet.  Uhlig  then  bought  back 
what  he  needed  at  an  agreed-upon 
price.  Both  parties  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  and  its  results. 
The  Uhligs,  father  and  two  teen-age 
sons,  erected  some  new  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  grain  shed  and  several 
smaller  structures,  with  no  outside 
help.  With  tulips,  maples  and  oaks 
from  the  farm,  Uhlig  has  the  kind 
of  lumber  which  one  still  sees  in 
100-year-old  barns  and  houses. 

R.  Brumbaugh 


On  the  Paul  Uhlig  farm  in  High  Bridge ,  N.  J.,  fallen  tulips,  maples  and 
oaks  have  gone  into  these  farm  buildings  at  a  large  saving  to  the  owner . 


The  lumber  for  this  grain  shed  on  the  Uhlig  farm  and  for  several  other 
synall  buildings  was  secured  from  the  owner’s  woodlot. 


The  William  Bartholomew  mill  at  Mountainville,  N.  J.,  operated  by  a  Diesel 
engine,  is  now  supplying  fanners  in  neighboring  territory  with  lumber 

from  their  own  rooodlots. 


Early  Autumn  Musings 


Where  did  the  Summer  go?  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  Spring.  Suddenly, 
without  any  real  warm  weather,  we 
realize  that  Autumn  is  swooping 
down  the  mountain.  The  forest  walls 
begin  to  flame  with  reds  and  golds. 
First  came  the  poison  ivy  along  the 
fences  luring  the  unwary  to  gather 
its  beautiful  red  leaves.  Soon  the 
sumac  dressed  up  for  the  autumn 
show,  and  now  the  amples  are  wav¬ 
ing  their  colors  at  all  who  will  look. 
They  seem  to  dare  one  to  stop  and 
admire  them.  Several  weeks  ago 
some  ducks  paused  at  the  mill  pond 
across  the  road  and  made  the  morn¬ 
ing  noisy  with  their  gossiping. 
Sandy,  the  cocker  spaniel,  tried  in 
vain  to  catch  them;  he  only  succeeded 
in  getting  a  good  mud  bath. 

If  the  autumn  harvest  of  nuts  or 
the  summer  fruits  is  any  harbinger, 
we  should  have  a  mild  Winter.  The 
black  walnut  trees,  which  last  year 
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bore  three  bushels,  show  about  a 
peck  this  year.  Raspberries  were  very 
scarce;  other  fruits  and  nuts  show 
similar  shortages.  These  are  some¬ 
times  omens  of  a  deep  Winter  when 
plentiful  and  of  a  mild  Winter  when 
scarce.  Uncle  Ike  used  to  say,  “We 
shall  know  the  weather  better  next 
Spring.”  He  never  planned  his 
weather  ahead. 

I  spent  the  past  Summer  mostly  in 
the  little  village  of  Barkersviile.  It 
consists  of  about  nine  houses,  a  store, 
a  church  and  a  town  garage.  Back  in 
1866  when  the  country  population 
was  at  its  highest  in  these  mountains, 
this  village  boasted  a  sawmill,  a 
grist  mill,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a 
pail  factory,  a  scythe  and  snath  fac¬ 
tory,  a  turning  shop,  a  post  office,  a 
tannery  and  a  hotel.  One  mill  pond 
still  remains  to  add  to  the  beauty 
and  tranquility  of  the  scene. 

Our  mountain  is  the  southernmost 


“1  put  up  that  .  , 

Wheeling  Channeldrain  Roof 
back  in  '26.... haven’t  touched  it  since!" 


It’s  only  smart  business  to  put  on  a  roof  that  will  last.  And 
actual  users  tell  us  that  Wheeling  Channeldrain  roofs  do  last 
...15,  20  and  30  years,  without  painting,  without  repairs, 
without  leaks!  Why?  There  are  3  good  reasons;  1.)  Extra  lap 
for  greater  strength;  2.)  Extra  channel  for  greater  storm  pro¬ 
tection,  and  3.)  Extra  heavy  zinc  coating  over  Cop-R-Loy 
steel  for  added  protection  against  rust  and  corrosion.  Result: 
you  get  years  of  extra  service. 

Insist  on  genuine  Channeldrain 
next  time  you  need  roofing. 

When  it  rains— it  drains! 


„u  better-- 

I r / dRA! I*  /  Wheeling’s  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 

^  m / /\ N kL-U [  Loot;  and  accessories  includes: 

rlnPSlTtHZ-- 


Corrugated  Roofing 
and  Siding 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

WHEELING.  WEST  VIRGINIA 


-  CIDER  BARRELS  - 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  —  40  or  50  gallon,  fresh 
emptied  White  Oak  Charred,  $3.50  each,  2  for  $6.50. 
10  for  $29.00,  20  for  $55.00.  F.  0.  B.  South  Norwalk. 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Write  today. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Stephen  J. 
Reynolds  Distillery.  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS  •  INTERCOURSE,  PA. 


mAtvl&u 


FARM  ELEVATORS 


You  take  a  load  off  your  mind,  as 
well  as  your  back,  when  you  buy  a 
Smoker  Farm  Elevator,  That’s  be¬ 
cause  a  Smoker  pays  for  itself  out  of 
labor  cost  savings  and  with  the  in¬ 
creased  feed  value  of  crops  that 
comes  from  fast  storage  after  har¬ 
vesting. 


FREE  FOLDER  describes 
amazing  versatility  of  13 
Smoker  Models.  Mail 
post  card  today. 


mm 


UNLOAD  EAR 
CORN  FASTER 

A  '<•  •_  '  . 

50%  greater  lifting 
area  on  each  flight 
moves  corn  into  crib 
at  9  tons  per  hour. 
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STOFw®t»bORAFTS 


Do-It-Yourself 


Just  tack  on  one  of  Warp  s 
transparent  Window  Mate¬ 
rials  over  your  screens. 
Keep  out  Cold,  Wind, 
Rain,  Snow. 


Close  in  your  pe~ch! 

This  porch  was  enclosed 
in  just  2  hours  for  only 
$11.50 — is  easily  converted 
back  to  a  screened  porch. 


—  -  — 


You  can 
make  a 


STORM  DOOR 


a 


'Just  Cut” 
andTackOn 


Wide 


WmterTTfca 


£>r 

only 


Storm  Window  for  less 

Any  one  of  Warp’s  shatterproof  Window  Mate¬ 
rials  gives  positive  protection  against  cold,  wind, 
rain,  snow.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  year.  Users 
report  fuel  savings  up  to  40%.  It’s  just  like  money 
in  the  bank.  They  are  all  cheaper  than  glass  and 
will  last  for  years. 

Millions  of  Home  Owners 


and  Renters  prefer 


for  unbreakable  Basement,  Barn, 
Garage,  and  Poultry  House  Win¬ 
dows.  They  all  let  in  Sunshine 
Vitamin  D  and  have  the  name 
“  Warp’s ”  branded  along  the  edge. 

Take  This  Ad  With  You  To  Your  Dealer. 


Sold  By  local  Hardware  &  Lumber  Dealers  Everywhere 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  .7  s50! 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  J 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing' ; 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed  .  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Beginners  gret  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
’l\card  for  Free  Book, 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
1>Z95  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rl,  Kansas  City  11,  Mo, 


Cutting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy  I 
use.  Save  your  bach  in  farm  and  garden.  Razor  sharp,  safe. 
Write  for  free  iiiustrated  folder. 

52  95  . 


NEW  IDEA  No.  7  —  ONE  ROW  CORNPICKER 
BRAND  NEW.  REDUCED  FROM  $1,215  to  $995. 
C0DDIN6T0N  EQUIP.  CO..  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  OLIVER  SUPER  55 

offers  you  gasoline  or  diesel  power 


Whichever  fuel  will  save  you  the 
most,  that’s  the  fuel  you  use  with 
the  new  Super  55.  No  other  tractor 
of  its  type  offers  you  this  choice. 

No  other  tractor  of  this  type 
gives  you  so  much  power.  The 
two-three  plow  Super  55  is  the 
most  powerful  of  its  type  ever 
made.  Yet  so  compact!  Less  than 
43^2  feet  high... wheel  base  just 
over  six  feet. . . but  with  a  full  21" 
clearance  at  the  axle. 


Now  see  what  else  you  get  with 
a  Super  55.  handy  three-point 
hitch:  standard  equipment  .  .  . 
takes  all  three-point  hitch  imple¬ 
ments,  any  make,  six  forward 
speeds  :  and  two  reverse  . . .  new 
super -low,  only  1 3^  m.p.h.  built- 
in  hydraulic  system:  finger-tip 
response  .  .  .  gives  you  constant 
draft  control,  implement  position 
control. 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER  AND  WORK-TEST  THE  SUPER  551 


real  mountain  of  the  Adirondacks. 
The  creek  from  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Desolation  flows  southwesterly  across 
its  southern  slope.  Barkersville 
nestles  in  the  vale  caused  by  this 
stream.  As  a  result,  when  one  drives 
up  the  mountain  road  which  almost 
constantly  climbs  upward,  he  comes 
to  a  sudden  dip  in  the  road.  There, 
directly  in  his  path,  is  the  little  100- 
year  old  white  church  with  the  old 
mill  pond  behind  it.  The  view  is 
really  inspiring  when  viewed  for  the 
first  time. 

The  road  was  rebuilt  during  the 
Summer.  They  had  to  take  part  of 
our  front  yard  to  widen  the  road. 
The  crane  gathered  our  stone  fence 
and  dumped  it  over  onto  the  lawn, 
and  there  it  lay  several  weeks.  Fi¬ 
nally  I  rebuilt  it  along  the  new 
property  line.  In  building  it,  I  re¬ 
covered  a  great  respect  for  the  men 
!  who  cleared  these  fields  and  built 


our  stone  walls. 

One  difference  I  notice  between 
the  stone  fences  here  and  those  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  is  that 
they  survive  much  longer  here.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  such 
as  Charlton  where  the  land  is  rich 
loam,  the  frost  heaves  the  stones  out 
of  place.  Here  on  the  sandy  soil, 
there  is  less  frost  upheaval.  Many 
100-year-old  fences  in  this  area  are 
still  worth  the  little  effort  to  keep 
them  in  repair. 

If  fruit  was  scarce  this  year,  rac¬ 
coons  are  not.  Every  farmer  has  been 
plagued  with  them.  One  morning 
Sandy  treed  three  half  grown  ones  in 
a  small  pine  tree  in  the  yard.  They 
remained  curled  up  in  a  furry  ball 
until  evening.  One  neighbor  caught 
a  raccoon  in  a  trap  in  his  garden 
last  week.  A  fox  came  to  look  at  the 
coon  and  was  easily  shot  in  daylight. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  t. 


Fertilizer  Facts 


What  is  the  difference  between 
dolomitic  and  calcium  limestone? 

Dolomitic  limestone  is  made  up  of 
magnesium  carbonate  and  calcium 
carbonate.  Calcium  limestone  is  com¬ 
posed  of  only  calcium  carbonate. 
Dolomitic  limestone,  in  addition  to 
sweetening  the  soil,  furnishes  both 
magnesium  and  calcium  for  plant 
growth.  Pure  calcium  limestone  sup¬ 
plies  only  calcium. 

What  is  the  diffei’ence  between 
muriate  of  potash  and  sulfate  of 
potash? 

Muriate  of  potash  is  composed  of 
potassium  combined  with  chlorine. 
Sulfate  of  potash  is  a  compound  com¬ 
posed  of  potassium,  sulfur  and 
oxygen.  There  are  two  grades  of 
muriate,  one  carrying  50  per  cent 
potash  and  the  other  approximately 
60  per  cent  potash.  Sulfate  of  potash 
usually  carries  about  48  per  cent 
potash.  Sulfate  of  potash  is  normally 
used  where  excess  chlorine  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  quality  of  the  crop 
grown,  in  tobacco  for  example. 

If  plants  use  less  phosphoric  acid 
than  either  nitrogen  or  potash,  why 
is  it  that  most  mixed  fertilizers  carry 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  either  of 
the  other  two  primary  plant  foods? 

Much  of  the  phosphoric  acid  added 
to  soils  is  quickly  tied  up  and  made 
unavailable  to  growing  plants.  The 
soil  scientist  uses  the  term  phosphate 
fixation  in  referring  to  the  change¬ 
over  from  soluble  to  insoluble  phos¬ 
phate  that  takes  place  in  the  soil. 
Phosphate  fixation  varies  with  soil 
type.  A  30  per  cent  recovery  of  the 
added  fertilizer  phosphate  by  the 
crop  is  considered  very  good.  It  is 
true  that  the  growing  plants  do  not 
recover  100  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
or  potash,  but  the  percentage  of 
utilization  for  these  plant  foods  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  phosphoric 
acid.  A  100-bushel  corn  crop  requires 
approximately  130  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  55  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  120  pounds  of  potash.  Yet,  be¬ 
cause  of  phosphate  fixation,  it  takes 
the  equivalent  of  1,200  pounds  of  a 
10-10-10  fertilizer  to  replace  the  plant 
food  used  by  a  100-bushel  corn  crop. 

What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  spreading  fertilizer  by 
airplane? 

The  main  advantage  of  using  an 
airplane  is  that  no  heavy  machinery 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  put  on  the  fertilizer 
even  though  the  field  is  too  wet  for 
the  usual  ground  equipment.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  fertilizer  can  be  applied 
without  knocking  down  the  crop. 
Fertilizer  can  also  be  put  on  steep  or 
stony  fields.  The  disadvantages  are  as 
follows:  (1)  It  is  hard  to  get  a  uni¬ 
form  spread.  Such  things  as  variable 
winds  interfere  with  the  spread. 
(2)  Considerable  time  is  required 
flying  to  and  from  the  landing  field 
to  take  on  new  loads  of  fertilizer. 
Pelleted  fertilizers  of  high  plant  food 


content  are  better  suited  for  airplane 
application  than  are  the  powdered 
forms. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  find  out 
what  kind  and  how  much  fertilizer 
you  should  use  for  most  profit? 

Practically  all  of  the  state  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  maintain  labora¬ 
tories  for  testing  soil  samples  for 
farmers  living  within  the  .State.  In 
many  States,  there  is  a  nominal 
charge  for  this  service.  The  test  will 
mean  nothing  unless  it  is  properly 
taken;  if  one  does  not  know  how  to 
take  a  good  sample,  he  should  get  in 
touch  with  his  local  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent.  He  will  give  you  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  take  and  pre¬ 
pare  soil  samples. 

Why  not  add  insecticides  to  fertil¬ 
izers  so  that  fertilization  of  the  crop 
and  the  killing  of  soil  insects  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  one  operation? 

This  is  being  done.  In  the  South, 
for  example,  small  amounts  of  in¬ 
secticides  such  as  chlordane  are 
added  to  corn  fertilizer  to  control  the 
southern  corn  root  worm.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  ben  most  encouraging. 

Can  pastures  and  meadows  be  fer¬ 
tilized  with  good  results  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year? 

In  most  cases,  yes.  Many  research 
institutions  agree  that  fertilizers 
high  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
can  be  put  on  sod  crops  in  the  Fall 
or  early  Winter  with  just  as  good 
results  as  if  the  application  is  de¬ 
layed  until  Spring.  In  areas  of  warm 
temperatures,  however,  nitrogen,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Fall,  may  leach  out  by 
Spring.  On  any  overgrazed  area 
there  is  always  some  possibility  of 
some  of  the  fertilizer  being  removed 
by  runoff  after  a  heavy  rain  but,  of 
course,  this  is  true  whether  the 
application  be  made  in  the  Fall, 
Spring  or  Summer. 

In  establishing  fall-seeded  pastures, 
how  should  the  fertilizer  be  applied? 

The  recommendations  of  the 
National  Joint  Committee  on  Fertil¬ 
izer  Application  are:  “The  fertilizer 
should  be  drilled  in  deeply  with  a 
grain  drill  or  similar  equipment 
either  before  or  at  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing-”  m.  mc  v. 


“What  this  farm  needs  is  more 
gates l” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Land ,  Food  and  People 

Part  II 


The  erosion  problem  has  been 
made  doubly  troublesome  by  our 
large  acreage  of  cultivated  crops. 
When  our  European  ancestors  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  country  they  found  a 
series  of  new  crops  they  had  never 
seen  before,  including  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  tomatoes  and  peanuts.  They 
had  had  no  experience  with  cotton 
and  soybeans.  The  peculiarity  about 
all  these  crops  is  that  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  grown  in  long  straight  rows 
during  the  summer  months  under  a 
clean  culture  system.  Before  we  real¬ 
ized  what  was  going  on,  about  150 
million  acres  of  our  finest  land  was 
being'  devoted  to  these  clean-culture 
crops. 

With  the  advent  of  the  tractor, 
beginning  about  1900,  difficulties  with 
erosion  rapidly  increased.  Fences 
were  in  the  way,  so  they  were  re¬ 
moved,  with  the  result  that  wind  and 
water  had  a  much  longer  sweep.  The 
tractor  population  soon  grew  to  more 
than  four  million.  It  was  easy  to  tear 
up  the  sod,  to  cultivate,  and  to  speed 
up  the  ruination  of  the  land. 

Fortunately,  this  situation  was 
forcefully  called  to  national  atten- 


Hunting  the  Quail 

He  sits  upon  his  lookout  post, 

And  I  come  up  behind 

To  hunt  him  in  my  open  lane, 
Without  a  snare  or  blind. 

He  whistles  clearly,  “I’m  Bob  White,” 
Then  turns  his  head  to  see 

If  there  is  any  danger  near, 

But  doesn’t  notice  me. 

I  take  two  paces  as  he  turns 
His  back  to  me  once  more 

To  pipe  his  gay  identity 
Precisely  as  before. 

And  so,  advancing  as  he  sings, 

And  “freezing”  when  he  peers, 

I  come  quite  close  to  cheerful  Bob 
Without  arousing  fears. 

I’m  one  game  hunter  whose  full  bag 
Is  never  known  to  fail: 

I  stalk  with  friendly  eyes  and  ears  — 
And  thus  I  hunt  the  quail. 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 


tion  by  the  spectacular  dust  storms 
that  were  particularly  troublesome 
following  the  first  World  War.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  organized  to  combat 
such  happenings.  The  larger  part  of 
the  United  States  is  now  divided  into 
conservation  districts,  with  farmer 
supervisors  in  charge,  and  with  a 
large  staff  of  conservation  tech¬ 
nicians  to  assist  them.  We  now  have 
the  machinery  by  which  better  land 
management  can  be  rapidly  effected 
on  a  large  scale. 

Soils  of  humid  regions  are  gener¬ 
ally  acid  and  require  liming.  They 
also  require  that  regular  use  be 
made  of  clovers,  animal  and  green 
manures,  and  fertilizers  to  replenish 
the  loss  of  nutrient  elements  by  way 
of  drainage  and  crop  removal.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  relatively  new 
country,  we  are  already  using  50 
million  tons  of  chemical  soil  amend¬ 
ments  annually. 

As  the  soil  gets  older  and  the 
Population  grows  larger,  these  ton¬ 
nages  of  purchased  chemicals  will 
have  to  be  stepped  up  to  ever  higher 
levels.  They  are  largely  obtained 
fcom  deposits  that  were  left  behind 
when  the  waters  had  evaporated 
lrom  ancient  seas.  These  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  nitrogen-carrying  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  synthesized  from  the 
atmosphere.  In  time,  such  soil 
amendments  may  have  to  be  made  to 
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carry  all  the  elements  plants  require. 
Much  more  attention  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  trace  elements,  such  as 
boron,  molybdenum,  copper,  manga¬ 
nese,  zinc  and  iron.  Phenomenal  im¬ 
provements  in  acre  yields  of  crops 
are  being  obtained  from  applications 
of  13  nutrient  elements  to  the  soil. 
In  some  cases  one  or  two  of  these 
elements  may  suffice.  In  others,  no¬ 
tably  on  our  vast  expanse  of  sandy  ; 
coastal  plain  soils,  the  whole  list  i 
may  be  needed.  As  yields  are  stepped  ‘ 
up  to  still  higher  levels,  the  need  for 
all  these  elements  increases.  In  time 
we  may  find  it  necessary  to  develop 
means  of  reclaiming  these  elements 
from  the  vast  oceans  that  cover  such 
a  large  part, of  the  earth. 

At  first,  our  most  productive  efforts 
will  be  in  materially  raising  yields 
on  the  land  now  being  farmed.  Our 
goal  will  be  widespread  realization  of 
100  bushels  of  corn,  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  20 
tons  of  tomatoes,  five  tons  of  alfalfa, 
and  10,000  pounds  of  milk  an  acre. 

To  produce  such  yields  will  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  attention  to  water 
conservation.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
irrigate  all  the  desert  and  near¬ 
desert  land  for  which  water  is 
available.  The  large  amounts  of  sur¬ 
plus  water  in  humid  regions  will 
have  to  be  stored  up-stream  during 
winter  and  spring  for  use  down¬ 
stream  in  summer  irrigation  as 
needed.  The  present  300,000  acres  of 
irrigated  land  in  humid  regions  will 
have  to  be  greatly  expanded.  Much 
greater  effort  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  getting  more  of  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  soil  to  infiltrate  into 
the  soil.  In  other  words,  runoff  will 
have  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Wet  spots  in  good  farming  land  will 
have  to  be  eliminated,  and  millions 
of  acres  of  poorly-drained  land  will 
have  to  be  systematically  tiled. 

Much  better  soil-management  prac¬ 
tices  will  have  to  be  adopted.  This 
calls  for  farming  rolling  land  by 
strip-cropping  on  the  contour.  Old 
pastures  will  have  to  be  torn  up  and 
reseeded  from  time  to  time.  Culti¬ 
vated  crops  will  have  to  be  inter¬ 
cropped.  More  green-manure  crops 
will  have  to  be  grown.  Better  means 
will  have  to  be  developed  for  keeping 
intensively  farmed  land  in  good 
physical  state.  Cultivation  will  have 
to  be  reduced. 

Even  before  all  these  possibilities 
have  been  fully  realized,  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  develop  large- 
scale  factory  production  of  yeast 
from  wood  and  fertilizer  salts  as  a 
protein  feed  and  food. 

The  final  answer  to  the  problem  of 
producing  still  larger  supplies  of 
food  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  much 
greater  amounts  of  the  vast  stores 
of  energy  that  surround  us.  We  are 
now  depending  primarily  on  energy 
that  was  absorbed  from  the  sun  and 
stored  for  our  use  by  a  provident 
Nature  during  many  millions  of 
years  of  the  earth’s  history.  These 
energy  resources  consist  mostly  of 
coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  oil 
shales,  and  tar  sands. 

But  tremendous  quantities  of  un¬ 
tapped  energy  can  be  made  available 
in  time.  Large  amounts  of  water 
power  are  going  to  waste.  Little  has  j 
been  done  to  harness  the  winds  and 
the  waves.  The  energy  of  the  desert 
sun  is  being  lost.  Various  devices 
have  been  developed  for  capturing 
these  and  other  unused  forms  of 
energy  and  putting  them  to  work. 
The  factor  of  competition  with  the 
present  lower-cost  sources  of  energy 
is  involved.  The  most  promising  of 
the  newer  sources  is  atomic  energy. 
This  may  provide  the  additional 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  that  will 
be  required  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  earth  to  the  fullest  extent.  Of 
these  resources  those  that  provide 
food  will  always  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  priority  list. 

Firman  E.  Bear 


This  brand  name  on  lumber 
also  brings  you  a  choice  of. .. 


Modern  Barns 

that  increase  income 

. . .  save  chore  time 


Modern  milking  parlor 


Dairy  barn  with  mow  storage 


Timber  frame  feeder  barn  One-story  dairy  barn 


The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  offers 
243  plans  to  save  time  and  increase  income 

•  Here  are  four  of  the  buildings  you  will  see  in  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service.  There  is  a  broad 
variety  of  one  and  two-story  dairy  and  feeder  barns  to  meet 
your  preference.  Each  is  planned  to  help  farmers  increase 
cash  income  and  save  chore  time. 

Scores  of  other  farm  buildings  in  the  Service  offer  similar 
advantages  ...  as  well  as  good  appearance,  economical  con¬ 
struction,  and  long  trouble-free  building  life.  Designed  by 
farm  experts  and  engineered  by  Weyerhaeuser,  these  plans 
will  give  you  greater  value  for  your  building  dollar,  whether 
you  need  a  new  barn,  a  new  hog  house,  or  a  new  equipment 
item.  The  Service  also  contains  plans  for  20  ideal  farm  homes. 

If  you  plan  to  build,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  see  all  the 
plans  in  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service — see  it  next 
time  you  are  in  town,  at  the  office  of  your  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Lumber  Dealer. 

For  your  copy  of  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service 
catalog,  mail  the  coupon  below. 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 

i - 1 

!  FREE  BOOK  WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  hNY-|0M 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “Modern 
Homes  and  Buildings  for  the  Farm.” 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ State _ 


Mail  coupon  today  for 
your  copy  of  this  valuable 
64-page  book  of  modern 
chore-saving  buildings. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Two  Farm  Platforms 

AT  their  conventions  last  month,  both  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  included 
agriculture  planks  in  their  platforms  for  the 
1954  election  campaign. 

The  Republicans  pledged  themselves  to  — 
“Advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  by 
continuing  constructive  programs  to  achieve 
increased  consumption  and  maintain  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  stable  farm  economy;  to  empha¬ 
size  affirmative  programs  for  the  farmer,  the 
utilization  of  scientific  research  in  his  behalf, 
and  to  promote  improvements  in  marketing 
facilities  to  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution.” 

and,  as  to  milk  specifically,  to  — 

“Foster  through  the  dairy  industry  an  ever 
more  effective  promotional  program  to  help 
the  public  take  advantage  of  the  healthful 
properties  of  milk,  thus  stimulating  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  —  the  leading  farm 
product  of  our  State.” 

The  Democratic  platform  is  as  follows: 

“We  pledge  our  candidates  to  an  unrelent¬ 
ing  defense  of  the  principle  of  Federal-State 
Accord  and  milk  marketing  agreements  and 
orders. 

“We  pledge  our  candidates  to  fight  vigor¬ 
ously  against  excessive  profits  for  processors 
and  distributors,  and  to  take  steps  to  cut 
down  the  spread  between  what  the  consumer 
pays  and  what  the  farmer  receives. 

“We  pledge  our  candidates  to  propose  and 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  modernized 
terminal  produce  markets  in  large  urban 
areas  to  help  cut  down  the  price  spread. 

“We  pledge  our  candidates  to  resist  all 
efforts  to  create  conflicts  between  city  dwell¬ 
ers  and  farm  dwellers,  and  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  both. 

“We  pledge  our  candidates  to  work  for  the 
reversal  of  the  policies  which  have  resulted 
in  lower  farm  income  and  to  work  for  real 
parity  for  the  farmers. 

“We  advocate  aggressive  measures  to 
stimulate  consumption  of  dairy  and  other 
New  York  food  products,  recognizing  that 
the  one  surest  means  of  securing  higher 
domestic  consumption  is  to  raise  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  whole  population. 

“We  advocate  the  encouragement  of  farm 
cooperatives  as  a  means  of  achieving 
economy,  stability  and  security  for  New  York 
agriculture.” 


With  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
party  out  of  power  can  always  afford  to  take 
a  more  aggressive  position  on  any  subject  than 
the  party  which  must  defend  the  incumbents, 
there  is  little  question  but  that  the  Democrats’ 
platform  is  much  more  specific  and  inclusive 
than  the  Republicans’.  It  will  thus  be  more 
warmly  received  by  farmers,  especially  dairy 
farmers.  The  Republicans  can  well  argue  that 
much  of  what  the  Democrats  now  criticise  had 
its  origin  when  the  Democrats  were  in  power 
prior  to  1942,  and  that  therefore  their  cam¬ 
paign  pledges  are  all  water,  and  no  substance. 

Even  though  this  may  be  true,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  Dewey  administration  has, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  consistently  treated 
agriculture  as  a  stepchild.  The  Erwin  Com¬ 
mission  which,  starting  out  with  everyone’s 
wholehearted  support  to  investigate  the  milk 
price  spread,  could  have  achieved  immortal 
success,  has  degenerated  into  little  more  than 
an  annual  political  pork  barrel.  The  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  never  one  to  demonstrate 
initiative  under  either  administration  except 
in  protecting  the  milk  monopoly,  continues 
along  its  supine  way. 

There  is  therefore  much  to  be  corrected,  no 
matter  which  party  wins  at  the  polls  on  No¬ 
vember.  But  the  Republican  platform  cer¬ 
tainly  offers  little  hope  that  such  corrections 
will  be  made  quickly  or  willingly. 


The  Time  is  Now! 

HE  figures  in  the  table  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  explain  themselves.  They  are 
eloquent  evidence  that,  as  the  milk  business 
is  manipulated  today,  it  is  a  business  only  for 
dealers.  Producers  have  little  to  say;  consum¬ 
ers  have  nothing  to  say. 

The  contrast  between  this  constantly  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  dealers’  profits  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  downward  trend  of  farmers’  prices 
calls  for  an  immediate  study  and  overhaul  of 
our  milk  pricing  systems. 

Here  in  the  New  York  milkshed  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  dairy  farmer  dropped  nine  per 
cent  from  1952  to  1953  —  $4,635  to  $4.22  a 
cwt;  and,  based  on  price  estimates  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  it  will  drop  seven  per 
cent  more  between  1953  and  1954  —  $4.22  to 
$3,925  a  cwt. 

With  farm  costs  of  production  showing 
little,  if  any,  decline,  the  only  effective  way  to 
curb  the  present  overproduction,  under  the 
existing  system  of  distribution,  is  to  increase 
the  prices  of  those  milk  classes  that  are  under- 
priced  competitively  at  the  present  time  —  for 
example,  Class  I-C  milk  and  Class  III  milk. 

Action  on  the  report  of  the  New  York  Milk- 
shed  Committee,  known  as  the  Case  Com¬ 
mittee  Report,  would  be  the  logical  first  step 
to  revise  the  several  unfair  pricing  formulae. 
That  report  was  issued  over  nine  months  ago 
and  to  date  only  two  groups  have  asked  for  a 
hearing  on  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
report  —  United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey  and  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive.  There  has  not  been  even  the  faintest  peep 
from  any  of  the  other  farm  organizations,  and 
the  dealers,  of  course,  remain  discreetly  silent. 
Even  the  Case  Committee’s  original  sponsors 
seem  to  have  disappeared. 

With  three  months  now  having  elapsed 
since  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  a  hearing 
while  the  price  situation  becomes  more  and 
more  critical,  the  inaction  on  the  part  of  our 
public  officials  to  do  something  to  lighten  the 
farmers’  load,  let  alone  even  to  acknowledge 
that  a  crisis  does  exist,  is  little  short  of 
scandalous. 

Perhaps  it  is  figured  that,  if  farmers  are 


willing  to  “take  it  lying  down,”  why  should 
anyone  else  get  excited?  It  may  surprise  them 
and,  as  matters  stand  today,  they  deserve 
to  be  surprised  —  that  even  a  farmer’s 
patience  can  be  stretched  to  a  breaking  point. 


The  Fall  Run  of  Cattle 

IT  is  very  probable  that  during  this  Fall  and 
early  Winter  there  will  be  an  unusually 
large  run  of  slaughter  cattle  going  to  the  stock- 
yards.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  several 
factors,  probably  the  most  important  one  being 
the  severe  drought  of  the  past  Summer,  and 
its  continuance  over  considerable  portions  of 
the  Southwest.  A  lack  of  rainfall  greatly  re¬ 
duced  the  grazing  possibilities  for  cattle  and, 
as  a  consequence,  many  farmers  and  ranchers 
find  it  necessary  to  decrease  the  size  of  their 
grazing  units.  To  make  the  situation  worse, 
cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  totaling  at  present  nearly  one 
hundred  million  head;  last  year’s  high  was 
some  10  per  cent  less.  When  it  is  considered 
that  only  14  years  ago  there  were  less  than  70 
million  head  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  the 
extent  of  this  great  expansion  is  more  fully 
realized. 

There  is  another  important  consideration 
which  will  also  contribute  to  marketing  in¬ 
creases  and  that  is  price.  The  prices  for  all 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle  during  the  past  two 
years  have  declined  more  than  30  per  cent. 
To  further  aggravate  this  condition,  the  in¬ 
creased  marketings  now  in  the  process  of 
materializing  will  act  like  a  landslide  and  un¬ 
questionably  lower  prices  still  further,  es¬ 
pecially  for  grass  cattle  and  those  of  the 
lower  grades. 

During  this  price  decline  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  steer  feeders  to  obtain  some  real  bar¬ 
gains  in  good  quality  feeder  cattle  that  are 
sent  to  market  just  off  grass.  While  consider¬ 
able  loss  will  be  sustained  by  many  beef  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  no  way  does  this  mean  the  end  of 
the  beef  cattle  business.  Those  farmers  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  sufficient  grain 
and  hay  to  carry  cattle  through  the  coming 
Winter,  and  fatten  them  on  grass  next  Summer 
or  fatten  them  in  dry  lot  this  Winter,  will 
probably  have  an  opportunity  for  making  a 
good  profit.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  apy  fattening  operation  the  cattle 
should  be  finished  to  at  least  a  good  fleshing 
condition.  Even  in  the  present  low  market, 
well  finished  cattle  have  not  declined  equally 
in  price  with  either  thin  or  low  grade  animals. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  almost  40 
million  head  of  cattle  sent  to  the  slaughter 
markets  this  year,  an  eight  per  cent  increase 
above  the  previous  all-time  high  of  1953.  In 
anticipation  of  this  record  cattle  run,  the 
American  Meat  Institute  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  cattlemen’s  organizations  and  allied  groups, 
has  for  some  time  been  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  increase  the  consumption  of  beef. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  beef  will  be  the 
buy  for  thrifty  housewives  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  come.  Those  whose  homes 
are  equipped  with  freezers  will  find  this  a 
golden  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  large  supply  of 
good  beef,  at  what  will  probably  be  its  lowest 
price  for  many  months. 


Brevities 

Poultry  manure  is  a  valuable  fertilizer,  but  it 
should  have  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  added 
to  each  ton  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

“For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost, 
whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it.”  — 
Luke  14:28. 

Voting  is  not  only  a  privilege;  it  is  a  solemn 
duty.  Everyone  should  therefore  make  it  his  and 
her  business  to  cast  a  ballot  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  2. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  reports  are  that  this  year’s  turkey 
crop  will  set  a  new  high  record  with  some  61,- 
045,000  birds.  This  compares  with  the  1952  previ¬ 
ous  record  of  60,868,000  turkeys. 

Before  Winter  weather  arrives,  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  cheek  all  plumbing  in  the  farm  home 
and  buildings.  Make  sure  that  the  pipes  permit 
a  free  flow  of  water,  and  that  needed  precautions 
against  freezing  are  provided  for. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Milk  Companies’  Profits,  Dividends,  Share  Values 


PROFITS  (in  Millions)* 

DIVIDENDS 

INCREASE  IN  SHARE 

VALUE 

(in  Millions) 

1952 

1953 

%  Incr. 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

%  Incr. 

1953 

(1st  !/2  ) 

(1st  Zz) 

%  Incr. 

to  date 

to  date 

(low) 

(current) 

1954 

over  1952 

over  1953 

over  1953 

National  Dairy. 

..$27.8 

$30.8 

+10 

$15.8 

$18,9 

+20 

$2.25 

$2.30** 

$376,272. 

$519,455. 

+38 

Borden  . 

.  16.6 

20.2 

+  14 

9.6 

10.7 

+11 

1.80 

1.80*** 

231,943. 

304,839. 

+31 

Pet  Milk . 

..  1.9 

2.4 

+28 

.8 

1.4 

+71 

.75 

1.20 

1,716. 

2,728. 

+58 

Carnation  . 

..  6.5 

7.2 

+  11 

— 

— 

1.50 

1.50 

44,493. 

74,358. 

+66 

*  Profits  after  all  taxes  and  depreciation  charges. 

**  Stock  split  2-  for-  1;  no  dividend  announced  on  new  stock. 
***  10%  stock  dividend  10/1/54,  value  approx.  $7.00. 
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A  Clean  Milking  Unit 


Only  a  few  minutes  after  his  milk¬ 
ing  is  done,  J.  M.  Schweninger,  Bus- 
kirk,  whose  farm  is  in  Washington 
County,  New  York,  has  his  three 
milker  units  on  the  rack,  clean  as  a 
whistle.  They  are  taken  apart  and 
scrubbed  only  about  once  every  six 
months;  yet  his  milking  equipment 
is  so  clean  and  his  bacteria  count  so 
far  below  the  standai'd  set  at  his  re¬ 
ceiving  plant  by  the  Board  of  Health 
that  he  hasn’t  had  a  complaint  in  over 
five  years.  The  bacteria  count  at  the 
receiving  plant  has,  for  the  past  12 
months,  averaged  3,100  per  e.c.,  as 
compared  with  a  legal  limit  of  20,000; 
his  direct  microscopic  count  was  less 
than  20,000,  with  a  maximum  of  150,- 
000  set  as  the  count  limit. 

Here  is  his  method:  (1)  Rinse  and 
bi’ush  off  hoses,  .teat  cups  and  outside 
of  pails  under  the  cold  water  tap, 
using  a  good  stiff  brush.  (2)  Flush 


Photos:  B.  T.  Woodward,  Cambr.dge,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Thurber,  herdsman,  rinses  and 
brushes  off  the  milking  unit  under 
cold  water ,  as  the  first  step. 


the  unit  with  a  pail  of  cold  water. 
Schweninger  has  extended  the  milker 
vacuum  line  to  the  milk  house  wash¬ 
ing  area  to  make  this  easy.  (3)  Next, 
wash  each  unit  using  a  pail  of  hot 
water  to  which  an  ounce  of  a  cleaner- 
sanitizer  has  been  added.  Alternately 
raise  and  lower  teat  cups  so  that  suc¬ 
tion  action  of  the  air  aids  the  wash¬ 
ing.  Schweninger  heats  water  with 
small  immersion  heaters  dropped  in 
pails  of  water  at  the  start  of  chores. 
By  the  time  milking  is  done,  they 
ai’e  scalding  hot.  (4)  Rinse  with  about 
half  a  pail  of  hot  water.  (5)  Use  some 
of  the  hot  wash  solution  to  scrub 
out  sti’ainers  and  milk  carrying  pails. 
He  does  this  after  each  milking,  and 
his  bacteria  count  stays  way  down. 
To  Schweninger’s  way  of  thinking, 
his  method  saves  time,  labor  and 
money.  A  clean  milking  unit  also 
helps  keep  the  udders  healthy. 

Gerald  Chapin 


Flush  —  wash  —  rinse.  A  pail  of  cold 
water,  then  hot  water-sanitizer  so¬ 
lution  and  scalding  hot  rinse  makes 
them  clean  and  bacteria-free. 


The  units  are  hung  on  handy  hooks 
to  drain  and  dry.  Pails  turn  up  on 
standard  utensil  rack. 


Nothing!  That  is  what  shows  up  on 
the  cleaning  rod  four  months  after 
the  unit  was  last  dismantled. 


Correction 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  incori'ect  description  of  the 
church  that  appeared  on  the  cover 
page  of  our  September  18  issue.  It 
is  not  a  pictui'e  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Leominister,  as 
we  reported  upon  the  advice  of  our 
photographer.  Instead  it  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  First  Church  in 
Sterling,  Mass. 

According  to  advice  l'eceived  from 
the  Reverend  Maurice  O.  Mahler, 
Minister: 

“The  First  Church  in  Sterling  was 
founded  some  212  years  ago.  It  was 
here  40  yeai's  before  the  town  was 
organized.  An  early  settlement  in 
this  area  grew  up  around  it.  It  is 


now  the  largest  x'ural  church  in  New 
England,  having  a  membership  of 
726.  We  are  completing  a  Parish 
House  which  will  house  our  Sunday  j 
School  of  300  members,  our  other  oi'- 
ganizations  —  ladies’  and  men’s 
groups,  etc.  This  building  which  was 
estimated  by  architects  and  contrac¬ 
tor's  to  entail  an  expense  of  $200,000 
will  be  completed  by  January  at  a 
cost  of  about  $100,000  because  of 
much  volunteer  labor  and  equipment 
lent.” 


My  reading  of  history  convinces 
me  that  most  bad  government  has 
grown  out  of  too  much  government. 
—  John  Sharp  Williams  on  Thomas 
Jefferson. 


EXTRA  NUTRITION!  EXTRA  GAIN! 

Here  are  the  results  of  feeding  tests  conducted  at  the  Wayne  Re¬ 
search  Farm  showing  how  Calfnip  outperformed  cow’s  milk. 

Calves  receiving  Calves  receiving 

Cow’s  Milk _  Calfnip 

TEST  1  Gained  1.21  lbs.  per  day  Gained  1.29  lbs.  per  day 
TEST  2  1.48  1.46 

TEST  3  1.02  1.24 

Average  Daily  Gain 

to  4  weeks  of  age  1.24  lbs.  1.33  lbs. 


See  for  yourself  ...  on  your  own 
calves  .  .  .  how  Wayne  Calfnip  out¬ 
performs  milk  . . .  provides  extra  nu¬ 
trition  for  thrifty  calf  gains. 


THOUSANDS  FEED 


CAIFNIP 


BECAUSE: 


Quick,  Easy  to  Mix 
CUTS  LABOR  COSTS 


Goes  Into  Solution  Instantly 
DOES  NOT  SETTLE 


uilds  “Growthy”  Calves 
AT  LOW  FEED  COST 


See  Your  Wayne  Dealer  NOW! 


UVAYNif  CALFNIP 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW'S  Feeds ..  .TODAY! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  I,  Indiana 
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SAVE  THAT  SILO 

— save  money,  too 

If  your  present  wood  stave  silo  is  out 
of  shape,  weakened,  or  even  col¬ 
lapsed — you  can  still  .  .  . 

Rebuild  your  Wood  Stave  Silo 
the  CRAINELOX  way 

1.  Use  the  good  material  in  your 
present  silo — for  economy. 

2.  Silafelt — for  insulation. 

3.  Crainelox  spiral  "wrap-around" 
—for  strength,  added  insulation 
and  beauty. 

Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  and  warmer  than  ever — 
and  no  more  hoops  to  bother  with! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  .  . . 

Rebuilding  ...  or  for  a  new  silo — 
Crainelox  can  save  you  real  money. 
Write  for  full  details  .  .  . 

Craine,  Inc.,  1024  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE 


KETOSIS 


Although  not  a  substitute  for  veteri¬ 
nary  attention,  Beacon’s  new  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  provides  a  help¬ 
ful  control  program  for  Ketosis,  to 
increase  blood  sugars,  decrease  blood 
ketones. 

Sodium  Propionate  is  combined 
with  14%  protein  Beacon  Dairy  Fit¬ 
ting  Ration.  A  method  has  been 
developed  to  make  it  hi  ghly  palatable. 

The  mixture  and  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  carefully  tested  and 
proved  thru  both  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  farm  tests  for  over  two  years. 


Write  for  full  feeding  instructions . 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga  2,  N.  Y. 

York,  Pa.  Laurel,  Del.  Eastport,  N.  Y; 


Beacon 

Sodium  Propionate  Mixture 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IR  Rl  GATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19,  New  jersey 


$695 


At  the  1954  Eastern  States 


NFAVORABLE  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  for  several  days  at 
the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  September  18-26,  and 
attendance  was  lowered  by 
it  to  a  total  of  412,465 
persons.  This  compares  with  last 
year’s  record  of  456,370. 

The  Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  dairy  cattle  show  presented  its 
usual  entries  of  high  merit  from 
many  noted  establishments.  In  the 
Holstein  classes  the  individual  tops 
and  championship  awards  were  won 
by  the  following  exhibitors:  Bulls — 
calf  (cf.),  Ridgley  Farms,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y.;  junior  yearling  (jr-  yr.), 
junior  champion  (jr.  eh.),  Stardale 
Farms,  Athens,  N.  Y.;  senior  year¬ 
ling  (sr.  yr.),  James  K.  Howe  &  Sons, 
N.  Hartland,  Vt.;  two-year-old  (two- 
yr.),  John  Morrill,  Assonet,  Mass.; 
mature  (mt.),  senior  champion  (sr. 
ch.),  grand  champion  (gr.  ch.),  Free- 
bear  Farms,  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.  Females 
— cf.,  Terry  Twitchell,  Turner,  Me.; 
jr.  yr.,  Freebear  Farms;  sr.  yr.,  jr. 
ch.,  Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham;  two-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Ridgley 
Farms;  three-yr.,  James  K.  Howe  & 
Sons;  four-yr.,  Monan  Fran  Farms, 
Canastota,  N.  Y.;  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Chase,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Guernseys:  Bulls  —  cf.,  Great  Elm 
Farm,  Inc.,  Dover,  N.  H.;  jr.  yr., 
Begeacres  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  sr. 
yr.,  Kadockadee  Farm,  Concord,  N. 

H. ;  two-yr.,  jr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Flying 
Horse  Farm,  Hamilton,  Mass.;  mt., 
res.  gr.  ch.,  Hanover  Hill  Farms, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Females — 
cf.,  jr.  ch.,  jr.  yr.,  Flying  Horse  Farm; 
sr.  yr.,  Golden  Harvest  Farm,  Bridge- 
water,  Conn.;  two-yr.,  sr.  ch.,  Bege¬ 
acres  Farm;  three-yr.,  Univ.  of  N.  H.; 
four-yr.,  mt.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  gr.  ch., 
Hanover  Hill  Farms. 

Ayrshires:  Bulls  —  All  bull  tops 
and  championships  won  by  entries  of 
Lippett  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  except 
mature  bull  won  by  entry  of  E.  A. 
Wentworth  &  Sons,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Females  —  cf.,  three-yr.,  Strathglass 
Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.;  jr.  yr., 
jr.  ch.,  two-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Lippitt 
Farm;  sr.  yr.,  four-yr.,  Toll  Gate 
Farms,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  mt.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Lindwood  Farms,  Bedford, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Jerseys:  Bulls  —  All  bull  tops  and 
championships  won  by  entries  of 
Harmony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  except  mt,  sr.  yr.  and  gr.  ch., 
won  by  entry  of  Folly  Farm,  Sims¬ 
bury,  Conn.  Females — cf.,  sr.  yr.,  jr. 
ch.,  four-yr.,  Harmony  Jersey  Farm; 
jr.  yr.,  two-yr.,  three-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch., 
Vaucluse  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.;  mt. 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss:  Bulls  —  cf.,  Judd’s 
Bridge  Farms,  New  Milford,  Conn.; 
ji\  yr.,  mt.,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Hy Crest 
Farms,  Leominister,  Mass.;  sr.  yr., 
jr.  ch.,  Comoco  Home  Farm,  Milton, 
Mass.;  two-yr.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Ethan 
Allen  Far-ms,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Fe¬ 
males — ef.,  jr.  ch.,  mt.,  res.  gr.  ch., 
Ethan  Allen  Farms;  jr.  yr.,  Hillwinds- 
Ladderlook  Farms,  Greenfield,  Mass.; 
sr.  yr.,  two-yr.,  HyCrest  Farms; 
three-yr.,  High  Meadow  Farm,  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Conn.;  four-yr.,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Wingate  Farm,  Northfield,  Mass. 

Milking  Shorthorns:  Bulls  —  Mys¬ 
tery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  won  all  of 
the  bull  tops  and  championships,  ex¬ 
cept  sr.  yr.,  won  by  entry  of  Last 
Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
Females  —  cf.,  Ethel  Dale,  Hope,  R. 

I. ;  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  dry  record  of  merit 
three-yr.  or  over  (in  calf),  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  two-yr.,  Last  Chance  Ranch; 
sr.  yr.,  mt.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Mystery 
Farm;  three  or  four-yr.,  Anderson 
Herd,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Beef  Cattle  Classes 

The  beef  cattle  show  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  is  noted  for  the 


high  quality  of  its  numerous  entries; 
this  year’s  show  was  of  exceptional 
merit.  In  the  Angus  breeding  classes 
championships  were  won  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exhibitors:  Bulls  —  jr.  ch. 
and  res.  jr.  ch.,  Rally  Farms,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.;  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Pa. 
St.  University,  State  College,  Pa.;  res. 
sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Mahrapo 
Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J.  Females  — 
jr.  ch.,  Mahrapo  Farms;  res.  jr.  ch., 
Whitetail  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.;  sr. 
ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Pa.  State  College; 


res.  sr.  ch.,  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Rally 
Farms. 

Herefords:  Bulls  —  ch.,  Meadow- 
hill  Farms,  Saxtons  River,  Vt.;  res. 
ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Pa.  State  University; 
ville,  Va.  Females  —  ch.,  Mr.  &  Mrs! 
E.  L.  Whitney,  Gorham,  Me.;  res.  ch., 
Birdwood  Farms. 

4-H  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  for  the  4-H  Club 
(Continued  on  Page  658) 


The  champion  Hampshire  ewe  and  ram  at  the  1954  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  were  shown  hy  G.  S.  Beresford,  New 
Vernon,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Beresford  is  holding  the  ewe  and  shepherd 

George  Millar  holds  the  ram. 


Carol  Bennett,  South  Willington,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  won  first  place 
with  this  well  finished,  summer  yearling  Hereford  steer. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  fat  cattle  classes  and  grand  champion  of  the  show  was  a  spayed 
heifer,  an  Angus.  Joan  Scoralick,  a  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  4-H  Club  member, 
owner  and  exhibitor,  received  the  top  award  from  Judge  Albert  E.  Darlow, 
Stillwater,  Okla.  Hayden  A.  Tozier,  Dutchess  County  agricultural  agent  and 

4-H  Beef  Club  advisor,  is  on  the  left. 
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2-WAY  bargaining  power 

BSt«pROf' 

UNDER  All  CONDITIONS! 


Wlfbn  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking-  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STI r-l,  make  nice  profits. 

Teat’s  true  because,  even 
if  hcef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply 
both,  you  still  liave  both  barrels  loaded  1 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  ullunl  yxVJllXV- 
AUK  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL- HI  KPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Jlilking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


prices  drop  on 
You  have  50% 
Under  AVER- 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


35th  ALLEGANY-STEUBEN  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  at  12:30  P.M. 

MAPLE  CITY  PARK.  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

26  COWS— 20  BRED  HEIFERS— I  YEARLING 
3  BULLS.  All  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  are 
either  fresh  or  due  soon.  Cattle  from  this  area 
have  always  done  well.  They  have  good  udders 
and  will  make  a  lot  of  4%  milk.  Bulls  include 
a  yearling  son  of  the  breed’s  leading  Jr.-2-yr. 
old— HTL- 15225  M  4.4%  666  F  @  2-  3  yrs. 
Actual.  H  EALTH  :  Majority  Bangs  Accred.,  Calf. 
Vac.,  tested  for  both  within  30  days. 
40  Head  Eligible  for  Pennsylvania. 

For  Catalog  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Registered  Guernseys 

FUTURE  HERD  SIRES  AND  FOUNDATION 
CALVES  AND  HEIFERS  FROM  OUR  HERD 
OVER  200  HEAD.  35  YEARS  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIVE  BREEDING. 

WRITE  US  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

FORGE  HFLL  FARM  °  RD  4 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


Small  but  SELECT  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  HERD 
for  sale  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
THREE  COWS  and  THREE  BRED  HEIFERS. 
High  production  with  average  care.  Good  con¬ 
formation.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  accredited. 
BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 
45  WEST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

-  For  Sale:  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - ■ 

Two  or  three  Young  Cows,  and  4  H  Heifer  Calves, 
also  Future  Herd  Sires.  WOODWARD  SHAW, 

50  WASHINGTON  ST..  G LO V E RSV I LL E,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


Boxers  9  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 


hi  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups 


COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER.  PA. 


German  Shepherd  Pups:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Black  and  Tan 
MRS.  MARJORIE  CLARK,  R.  D.  2,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


7  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  7 

Out  of  Chips  by  Lippy,  working  dog  of  Fred  Zaughtner, 
Cicero.  Chips  dam,  working  dog  Lady  owned  by  E. 
Mumford,  Cooperstown.  $45  for  females;  $35  for  maies. 

CONNIE  LASHAR,  MARPACON  KENNELS, 

21  BEETHOVEN  ST„  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriver  Puppies  2  Months  Old 

Excellent  for  hunting  &  families,  from  Cocoa  King 
Strain.  Literature.  J.  J.  Bartlett,  E.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

^—REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15;  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
papers,  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

LOVELY  SHELTIES  to  train,  to  love,  deliverable 

py  Christmas.  SPECIAL  6  mo’s  female.  Imp.  dam,  eh. 
Bred.,  very  gentle  &  affectionate.  FREE  pamphlet,  3c 
stamped  envelope.  Melodylane  Shelties,  Chetertown,  N.Y. 

REG.  AIREDALE  PUPS  ALSO  A I R  E  D  ALE~~STUD 

C  H  ESTER  MORRILL, _ POL  AN  D  SPRING ,  MAINE 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES:  A.K.C.  Reg.  Papers. 
Champion  Parader’s  Golden  Image.  Bloodlines.  Gorge¬ 
ous,  Golden  Honeys.  Ideal  home  dog.  Certified,  vacc. 
Carefully  crated.  Self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
Please.  RALPH  H.  CARVER,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  FARM  RAISED 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPS  for  Christmas.  Winners  at  stud. 

COLUNETTE  KENNELS, _ WILTON,  N,  H. 

 SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 
w ■  E.  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.4,  Watertown.  N.Y. 

-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS  - 

.  BRED  SOWS,  SERVICE  BOARS 

Grain  fed  large  herd.  All  PureBreds  and  best  of 
bloodlines.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  PHONE:  8481 


— - •  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 
PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  G I LTS  —  Service  Size 

CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  R.  I,  MILTON.  PA. 

TAMWORTHS:  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices 

TAMWORTH _ FA  RM,_ _ MIJ.TON,  DELAWARE 

OUROC  fall  PIGS,  SPRING  BOARS  and  OPEN 
S 1  LTS.  Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace  grand  champion 
?•  Y.  1951-52  of  our  own  Champion  Sow  herd. 
PPGAR  C.  ANGLE, _ AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

Jo,1-  Sale:  REG.  BOARS,  GILTS  &  FEEDER  PIGS. 

breeds.  For  catalog  write:  RALPH  BUCK,  Sec., 
STATE  SWINE  ASSN.,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE:  Chester  White,  Chester  Yorkshire, 
Chester  Berkshire,  7-8  wks.  $10;  9-10  wks.  $12.  Ex- 
Ilas  $15.  Vaccination  $1  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Free 
uansportation  on  50  or  more  within  reasonable  distance, 
nease  state  second  choice.  Check  or  money  order  by 
Haiiway  Express.  LIGHTNING  RANCH, 

Y'RGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  TEL.  1588-7 


RAMS 


rr-—  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

ONE  3-YR.  OLD  GRAND  CHAMPION  STUD  RAM, 
2  PEW  GOOD  BRED  EWES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


J01  Sale:  2  Reg.  Hampshire  Yearling  Rams.  Sired 
a  Renk  ram.  A  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BREEDERS  SALE 

50  Breeding  Females 

BOTH  OPEN  AND  BRED 

60  Feeder  Steer  Caives 

AND  SLAUGHTER  STEERS 

Northampton,  Fair  Grounds 
Northampton,  Mass, 

SAT.  OCT.,  30,  1954  at  1:00  P.M. 

FOR  CATALOGS  AND  INFORMATION 

THOMAS  F.  REIDY,  Secretary 

FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  BILL 

For  Sale:  4-yr.  ofd  proven.  Oakwcod  Brilliant  Chief 
by  Commander-in-Chief.  Winner  Get-of-Sire  Inter¬ 
national  1953.  Dam:  Oakwood  Estelle  14th  by  Int.  Ch. 
Oakwood  Emperor.  Also  5  Polled  Shorthorns.  Feb. 
steer  calves.  Suitable  for  1955  4-H  showing. 

Prices  on  request.  Mass.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  free 
Herd  No.  100.  GRAZING  FIELDS, 

BAY  END,  BUZZARDS  BAY, _ MASSACH  USETTS 

JO  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS’  3  Y  0  U  N  G 
BULLS,  5  REGISTERED  DORSET  EWE  LAMBS 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 


—  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows 
Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 


20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot 
Re-bred.  Reasonably  priced.  Ship  any  State. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON.  N.  Y 


vr.o?f£I.STERED  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL  - 

YEARLING  BULL,  HEIFERS,  COWS  with  calf  at 
foot.  Domino  and  Mixer  breeding.  See  after  4:30  p.  m 
or  week-ends.  DONALD  E.  VAN  SCOY, 

R-  D-  I.  OVID,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


r>  ■■  _  j  ..  .  nutnuttn  HPIUUO  - 

Bred  He,fers  and  Cows  from  popular  bloodlines. 
CHARLES  SIMMONS.  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM, 

VALATIE,  NEW  YORK  _ Chatham  26491 

10  REG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS:  HALF  SISTERS 
Excellent  for  herd  foundation.  Price  $200  each 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Phone:  7111 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

Complete  Dispersal* Beef  Herd *100  Head 
October  23  12:30  p.m. 

Mostly  Herefords,  a  few  Angus,  T.B.  tested.  Heifers 
vaccinated.  To  be  sold  from  pens.  One  or  more.  One 
Hereford  heifer  calf  given  free.  45  BRED  HEIFERS 
10  COWS,  5  HEREFORD  BULLS,  breeding  age,  30 
STEERS,  10  CALVES.  Visitors  Welcome. 
RALPH  JARVIS  FARM, 

Located  2  miles  Northeast  of  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  620-W 


SEVEN  ANGUS  COWS,  THREE  HEIFERS  AND 

Three  Year  Old  BULL  —  All  Registered.  Buy  This 

Small  Herd  Cheap.  Write,  Wire  or  Phone  _ 

Center  Point  3378.  V/.  T  DELL 

LANSDALE,  R.  D.  I,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  ’PENNA. 
SEVERAL  REG.  ANGUS  FO U N D ATI 0 N~C OWS~Bred 
to  “Bardoliermere  H.  15”,  also  some  1954  fast  grow¬ 
ing  bull  calves  by  him.  A  four  year  old  proven  Bull 

‘•Prince  Esskay  14”,  also  a  17  month  old  breeding 
bull  by  him.  Certified  herd. 

SEE  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  HERDS  IN  STATE 
_  _  RAL-MO  ANGUS  FARM, 

EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  EA.  1136 


SHEEP 


Eastern  Suffolk  Bred  Ewe  Safe 

1:00  P.M. 

— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30th— 

Four-H  Building 

New  York  Fairgrounds,  Syracuse 

60  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes  60 

15  Ewe  Lambs,  15  Breeding  Rams 

• 

HOBART  FARTHING,  Auctioneer 
JOE  LAWSON,  Sales  Manager 

Eastern  Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  9,  1954  •  1P.M. 

HARDING  CO.  FAIRGROUNDS,  KENTON,  OHIO 

150  Head  Bred  Ewes  150 

With  a  Few  Top  Quality  EWE  LAMBS  and  RAMS 
These  sheep  are  from  the  top  flocks  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  U.  S.  The  top  sale  of  the  year  for  the 
purchase  of  foundation  breeding  stock. 

AUSTIN  WALTERS,  Auctioneer 
For  Catalogues  or  Other  Information  Write  — 

DR.  D.  M.  McBRIDE,  Sale  Manager 
SYCAMORE,  OHIO 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 

For  Sale:  LAMB  RAMS  and  EWES;  several  top 
proven  yearling  and  2  yr.  old  rams:  bred  ewes  for 
December  delivery.  Sired  by  Imported  Benacre  Ad¬ 
venturer;  Warrick  87-51;  Warrick  67-53.  Use  our 
Suffolk  Rams  for  easy  lambing,  fast  growing  lambs. 
Prices  Reasonable 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  Jr.,  Owner 
Harold  Merrihew,  Mgr.,  Tel.  Hopewell  Jet.  6-2170 
CLOVE  CREEK  FARM 

POUGHQUAG  DUTCHESS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Start  flock  with  adult  sheep  for  breeding  and  duly 
enjoy  possession  interesting  gentle  PET  lambs. 

REG.  SHROPSHIRES  &  SUFFOLKS 

YEARLING  RAMS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

For  Sale:  CHOICE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  N.  y! 


FOR  SALE 


GOOD  BRED  REGISTERED  DORSET  EWES  OR 
RAM  $40  EACH,  EWE  LAMBS  $30. 

GEO.  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALES 


OUTSTANDING  LAMB,  WOOL  PRODUCERS 
MILTON  S.  BOOKSTAVER,  MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


C  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
OPPORTUNITY  SALE 

a 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  13 


At  University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs  —  Livestock  Arena 


E  37  Selected  Females 


C 

T 

I 

C 


MOSTLY  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE 
AND  REBRED  TO  SONS  OF  NATIONALLY 
KNOWN  SIRES. 

20  STEERS  —  FEEDERS  —  SOME  READY 
FOR  THE  LOCKER 


FOR  CATALOGS  AND  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

T1LDEN  SOUTHACK 

CONNECTICUT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’ 
SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 

Soie  Starts  Promptly  at  1  P.  M. 


ASSN. 


HEREFORD  CALF  SALE 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Hereford  Breeders  Association  announces  its 

First  Auction  Sale  ot  Hereford  Calves 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd,  1  P.M. 

At  the 

Exposition  Grounds,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

An  opportunity  to  purchase  in  this  calf  sale  —  Feeding  Calves  — 
Breeding  Heifers  —  Sire  Bull  prospects  and  steers  from  some  of 
New  England’s  and  the  nation’s  top  blood  lines. 


Connecticut  Valley  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

DR,  J.  A.  FARNHAM,  President 

BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND  THE  HEREFORD  SALE  OF  THE  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION  AT  RHEINBECK,  N.  Y.,  OCTOBER  21st 


nsnEi'w  yo state 

BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  &  FEEDERS  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

Feeder  Gsnii  Sales 

WtS  YEAR  FOUR  BiG  SALES 

PIKE,  NEW  YORK  •  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

Pike,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds — Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Yv  Sale  Mgr. 

ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK  *  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

Altamont,  N.  Y.  fairgrounds — D.  Beresford,  Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK  «  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds:,  B.  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr. 
PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK  •  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 

Palmyra  fairgrounds — Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr. 

^ r  Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers  at  each  Sale  ^ 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  LAST  SPRING’S  CALVES  —  ALL 
CALVES  INNOCULATED  AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 

Graded  according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading 
demonstrations  during  the  morning  of  each  sale  day.  Sale  sponsored  by  New  York 
Carefully  selected  last  spring’s  calves.  All  calves  innoculated  against  shippina  fever 
State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  And  Feeders  Improvement  Project. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS. 


4=30  Hereford  Feeder  Calves  4=30 

AVAILABLE  FOR  OCTOBER-NOVEMBER  DELIVERY 
Visit  Our  Farms  This  Summer  and  See  Our  Entire  Beef  Cattle  Operation.. 
ZENDA  FARMS,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager,  PHONE:  218 


SANTA  GERTRUDIS 

Purebred  breeding  stock  now  available  under  our  Guaranteed  Purchase  Plan 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

GREAT  RING  FARMS,  Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut  ,  .  .  New  England's  first 
and  only  beef  cattle  farm  devoted  to  breeding  and  raising  Santa  Gertrudis 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES 


Let  us  know  what  you  want.  We  have  foals,  and  ma¬ 
ture  ponies  for  sale  at  all  times.  Prices  $125  up. 
HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WANTED:  VOLUME  2  and  3  MORGAN  HORSE 
REGISTERS.  WILL  PAY  GOOD  PRICE 
WM.  T.  RICHARDS,  R.  D.  2,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  SAANENS 


One  of  the  Top  Herds  in  the  East  in  Milk  and  Show 
offers:  Milking  Doe  Yearlings,  Doe  Kids  and  one 
Yearling  Buck.  STONEYDEL  HERD 

W  ILLiAM  OSTRANDER,  SIDNEY,  NEW  YORK 

CHINCHILLAS 


RAISE  GIANT  C HJ  NC H  1 LLAS:  For  Food,  Fur  and 
Pro  i.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  V. 
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NOW  YOU  CAN 
AFFORD 

Soft  Wm 

Diamond  Jr.,  a  nationally- 
recognized,  fully  guaranteed 
30,000  grain,  soft  water 
unit  ...  is  yours  for  only 
$88.  Large,  50,000  grain 
*  size  only  $132. 

Shipped  completely  assem¬ 
bled  and  ready  for  immedi¬ 
ate  installation.  Simply  at¬ 
tach  to  water  lines,  and  you 
can  enjoy  all  the  luxury,  all 
the  convenience,  all  the  sav¬ 
ings  ...  of  owning  your 
own  soft  water  system.  For 
circular  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  write  .  .  . 

Oshkosh 

Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away . . . . 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  ii-ritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Make  your  own 
Toys,  Favors, 
Novelties  with 


BundE-0-Fun 


(Brilliantly  colored 
pipe  cleaners.) 


BUNDLE-O-FUN  economy  kit  contains  36-9" 
and  50-6"  assorted  color  cleaners  for  only 
50^  postage  paid.  Instruction  folder  included. 
No  stamps  please. 

BUNDLE-O-FUN 

Dept.  A,  81  Charlotte  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE.  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  698-W  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 


J  T 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1.  Mass. 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3-00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  773,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


nnjAi  i/iMf*  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal- 
KCVULVINu  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Frea. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


GIFTYSE  Beautiful  glossy  rayon  curling  ribbon  to 
tie  your  gifts.  Four  100  foot  spools  in  Christmas 
colors  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Send  remittance  with  order. 
J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR 

39  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  WORSTED:  Famous  name  4-ply.  Moth¬ 
proofed.  20  colors.  99c  per  4  oz.  skein.  Send  for  free 
samples.  YARN  OUTLET,  BOX  li-R. 

HIGHLAND  STATION,  LOWELL.  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.  '  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Gifts  Galore  to  Make  at  Home  for  Christmas! 


2759  —  Practical  Gift  Indeed.  Ver¬ 
satile  cover-all  styled  with  buttoned 
waist.  Just  unbutton  and  presto — a 
party  apron!  Small,  medium  and  large 
sizes.  Medium:  Cover-all  2xk  yds.  35- 
in.  Tea  apron,  2 Vs  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

229  —  Dolls’  Clothes  Welcome! 
Wrap  as  a  gift!  Wonderful  wardrobe 
complete  from  hat  to  undies.  Cut  for 
14,  16,  18,  20,  22-in.  dolls.  Please 
order  by  size.  25  cents. 

2043  —  Pretty  As  a  Picture  for 
holiday  parties,  school  too.  Little 
girl’s  puffed  sleeve  dress,  plus  its 
own  slip.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2: 
Dress,  l7/s  yds.  35-in.  Slip,  lVs  yds. 
35-in.  25  cents. 

Ill  —  Warm  News  for  Shoulders. 

You’ll  love  to  give  this  triangular 
shoulder  shawl  in  faggoted  design. 
Make  it  of  three  2-ounce  skeins  of 
white  and  silver  lightweight  yarn.  So 
easy  —  complete  instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  20  cents. 


605  —  Zestful  Baby  Zebra!  De¬ 
lightful  stuffed  toy  for  a  Christmas 
present  is  easy-to-make  and  a  joy  to 
small  folk — in  11-in.  size.  Complete 
instructions.  20  cents. 

233  —  Darling  Rag  Doll.  Any  little 
girl  will  be  thrilled  with  a  gift  of 
this  delightful  rag  doll.  Easy-to-make 
in  27-in.  size  with  complete  cutting 
and  sewing  instructions  for  doll  and 
her  own  wardrobe!  25  cents. 

2135  —  Merry  Christmas  with 
Aprons.  So  gay  and  feminine.  You’ll 
enjoy  sewing  and  wearing  these 
pretty  party  aprons — wonderful  gifts! 
Use  colorful  scraps  to  make  easy 
patch  pockets.  Cut  in  one  size.  Each 
apron  takes  two  yards  of  35-in.  25 
cents. 

2322  —  The  Newest  Skirt.  Only 
one  yard  of  54-in.  fabric  will  make 
this  smart  pencil-slim  skirt.  Waist 
sizes  22  to  30  inches,  even  numbers. 
25  cents. 


Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide 
25  cents. 

Fall  -  Winter  Fashion  Book  25 
cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full 
Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  order  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y. 
City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c 
orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


A  Taste  for  Hollyhock 

Like  October  honeysuckle  and 
November’s  Indian  Summer,  second 
bloom  is  doubiy  cherished.  Our 
diary  tells  us  that  even  in  December, 
’53,  a  hollyhock  blossomed,  rose 
against  the  gray  wall  on  the  south. 
Bees  found  that  hollyhock  and,  as  we 
did,  counted  it  a  lucky  day,  the  13th- 
We  shall  watch  for  bloom  and  bees 
again  in  ’54.  p-  s- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Just  Last  Month 

Sweet  bonfire  smoke  has  filled  the  air,  hints  of  corn-roast  fun  somewhere, 
When  big  and  little  gathered  round  wherever  plump  browned  ears  were 
found; 

Though  goldenrod  and  harvest  moon  stole  away  Summer  far  too  soon, 
Still  we  can  joyously  remember  every  frosted,  crisp  September. 

New  York  —  Grace  Perlee  Howe 


Old  Standby:  Kraut Pork  Apples 


Apples,  Carol  and  Edna.  Nobody 
thought  that  those  two  devasta¬ 
ting  girls  would  have  so  bad 
an  influence  on  the  King  of  Fruits. 
At  least  in  some  areas,  the  jealous 
hurricanes  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  this  favorite  of  millions  and  in 
many  farm  homes  apples  will  be 
more  than  ever  precious.  Carol  and 
Edna  in  the  end  have  thus  defeated 
themselves. 

One  way  to  make  the  apple  flavors, 
and  the  fruit,  go  further  at  the  table 
is  to  serve  that  hearty  dish  called 
familiarly,  Kraut,  Pork  ’n’  Apples. 
Where  the  farm  homestead  supply  is 
very  short,  canned  apples,  sliced,  as 
apple  sauce  or  apple  juice,  do  well 
for  this  fall  and  winter  dinner  com¬ 
bination.  It  is  sweet  and  pungent 
with  sauerkraut,  apples  and  frank¬ 
furters.  Here  is  the  recipe. 

Kraut,  Frankfurters  and  Apples 
Use  2M>  cups  (1  can)  sliced  apples; 


1  No.  2V2  can  sauerkraut;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  caraway  seeds;  %  cup  sugar; 

2  tablespoons  cider  vinegar;  10-12 
frankfurters. 

Combine  apples,  sauerkraut,  cara¬ 
way  seeds,  sugar  and  vinegar.  Bring 
to  simmering  point;  simmer  15 
minutes.  Place  frankfurters  on  kraut 
mixture;  simmer  15  minutes.  Yield: 
5-6  servings. 

Another  savory  sample  of  the  basic 
three  ingredients  follows: 

Pork  Butt  in  Apple  Juice 

Use  1  4-lb.  pork  butt;  4  cups  apple 
juice;  1  bay  leaf;  1  No.  2:/2  can 
sauerkraut;  8  small  white  onions; 
8  medium  white  potatoes;  8  carrot 
halves. 

Place  pork  in  large  kettle;  add 
apple  juice,  bay  leaf,  sauerkraut.  Lay 
onions,  potatoes  and  carrots  on  top. 
Cover.  Simmer  2Vz  to  3  hours,  or 
until  vegetables  and  meat  are  tender. 
Yield:  8  servings. 


Chart  for  Planting  a  Rose 
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A  new  way  -to  buy  yeast  ? 

/ 

yes,*tbree  in  a  strip, 

— handier 'and  thriftier  iw 

\ 


Ffeischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 

Mmm?  '"Tla  riff  ■fry  Tfrip&©fS* 


m 


Y ou’ll  save  money  every  time 
you  buy  the  new  ‘"Thrifty 
Three’s.”  And  you’ll  get  the 
speediest,  handiest  yeast 
you’ve  ever  used. 

Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  always  rises  fast — 
and  it  keeps  for  months 
right  on  your  pantry  shelf. 


When  you  bake  at  home  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry- 
Yeast— you’re  sure  to  get 
grand  results.  Fleischmann’s 
is  guaranteed  fresher  and 
faster  'rising  or  double  your 
money  back.  It’s  the  yeast 
prize-winning  cooks  depend 
on,  now  in  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


m 
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GrowYowOwn  GERANIUMS 

Jt'sEasy/  H  JLg 

seeds  sSlaF 

Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 
mixed  colors , enormous  flowers 
— indoors  in  winter,  outdoors  in 
summer  .Special,  20  Seeds  lOc,  with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  COD 

363  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 

KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


SKIN  NEE®  HELP? 
TURN  TO  EBUROL 

A  SCIENTIFIC  OINTMENT  FOR  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  USE.  EBUROL  HAS  EXCELLENT 
SOOTHING  AND  HEALING  PROPERTIES 
ON  BURNS,  SUPERFICIAL  WOUNDS,  IN¬ 
SECT  BITES,  SUNBURN,  ROUGHENED 
HANDS  AND  MANY  OTHER  MINOR  SKIN 
IRRITATIONS. 

♦Used  in  Medical  Profession  15  Years 

SFNI5  TODAY®  ONLY  $1-00  (Postpaid  USA) 
JC3W  iulhi.  For  a  Generous  2  oz.  Jar 

If  Not  Satisfied,  Your  Money  Returned 

Bischoil  Ghemical  Oorp.  Box  12,  ivoryton,  Gonn. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


EEVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 

models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL  g  prices 


"Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat  Bums  ail  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  It  none  is  near 
you,  write  tor  free  details,  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F 19,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
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RILED  buildings  are 

easy  to  clean... 


100%  useable! 


EARL  and  GEORGE  DAUBERMAN 


typical  cost 

ah  Materials  Above  Foundation 

5374900 

,  Utility  Build'n9'  40  x  ® 


50 


Type 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


•  “We  couldn’t  get  along  without 
our  Rilco  Type  50  Machine  Shed.” 
So  says  Earl  Dauberman,  speaking 
of  the  handsome  Rilco  building 
shown  above.  “Talk  about  strength” 
he  continues,  “there  is  practically 
no  noise  at  all  in  these  buildings  no 
matter  how  hard  the  wind  blows. 
That’s  one  thing  I  can’t  say  about 
my  other  buildings.” 

Other  reasons  for  Mr.  Dauber- 
man’s  enthusiasm  include  the  post- 
free,  brace-free  interior  and  the 


remarkable  speed  and  simplicity 
of  erection.  That’s  because  Rilco 
rafters  are  precision  cut,  drilled 
for  hardware  and  delivered  ready 
for  quick  assembly.  Each  rafter  is 
made  of  selected  kiln-dried,  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  Rilco 
rafters  give  far  more  working  and 
storage  space  in  barns,  machine 
sheds,  grain  storage,  hog  and  poul¬ 
try  buildings.  Talk  to  your  lumber 
dealer  about  Rilco  farm  buildings. 


TYPICAL  COST 

All  Materials  Above  Foundation 

90$ 

Utility  Building,  50'x  1 


A---'*,-  v. 

iss®sli§SSS§r 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials ,  and  will  vary 
according  to  locality . 


•  Another  of  Mr.  Dauberman’s 
buildings  is  a  Rilco  Type  55  Utility 
Building.  He  uses  it  as  a  feeder 
barn  for  his  200  to  300  Whiteface 
Herefords,  finds  it  exceptionally 
easy  to  clean  because  he  can  run 
his  tractor  in,  wheel  it  around  into 
every  corner. 

Rilco  glued-laminated  rafters  come  in  sizes  for  any  building  your  farm 
needs.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  free  literature  or  get  the  complete 
story  of  Rilco  construction  from  your  lumber  dealer. 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


i 


□  Two-Story  Barns  □  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name. 


Address. 
Town _ 


_  State  _ 


Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Boy 
Wins  Natl  FFA  Award 

At  the  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress  on  October  4  William 
W.  Pulver  of  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  was 
named  winner  of  the  nation’s  highest 
Future  Farmers  of  America  dairy- 
farming  award.  He  was  presented 
with  a  check  for  $250  by  the  FFA 
Foundation  at  recognition  cere¬ 
monies  for  himself  and  three  re¬ 
gional  winners.  He  had  previously 
received  $100  as  winner  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  competition. 

Pulver,  who  is  17  years  old,  has 
51  Ilolsteins — 21  cows  and  30  young 
stock — on  his  father’s  456-aci’e  Pleas¬ 
ant  View  Farm  in  Dutchess  County. 
Fifty  of  them  are  descendants  of  a 


William  Pulver,  17,  Millerton,  N.  Y., 
won  the  nation’s  highest  FFA  award 
in  dairy  farming  for  1954. 


heifer  given  to  him  by  his  father  12 
years  ago.  The  average  production  of 
18  of  the  cows  with  records  is  12,994 
pounds  of  milk  and  498  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

The  Pulvers’  farming  is  a  family 
affair.  It  is  Mr.  Pulver’s  plan  to  offer 
his  sons,  William  and  Jack,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  a  farm  partner¬ 
ship,  or  to  purchase  part  of  the  farm 
as  a  unit  when  they  are  ready  and 
able  to  undertake  full  conduct  of  a 
farm  business. 

Last  Spring,  William  Pulver  com¬ 
pleted  four  years  of  vo-ag.  study  at 
the  Pine  Plains  Central  School  where 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  local  FFA 
chapter.  The  award  he  received  at 
the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  is  the  high¬ 
est  the  national  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Foundation  gives  in  dairy 
farming. 

Angus-HoSsfrein  Steer 
Cross 

I  have  a  bull  calf  produced  from 
crossing  an  Angus  sire  on  a  Holstein 
cow.  Does  such  a  cross  tend  to  be¬ 
come  moi'e  on  the  dairy  type  as  the 
animal  grows  older?  a.  a.  b. 

With  the  offspring  of  an  Angus 
sire  and  a  Holstein  cow,  the  dairy 
type  and  beef  type  are  approximately 
equal,  and  this  remains  fairly  con¬ 
stant  throughout  the  animal’s  life¬ 
time.  A  bull  calf  of  this  cross  should 
be  castrated  while  it  is  young,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  over  three  months  old.  The 
steer  calf  should  be  fed  all  the  good 
quality  hay,  silage  and  grain  it  will 
eat,  and  be  allowed  milk  for  about 
three  months.  If  this  is  done,  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  be  ready  to  make  an  accept¬ 
able  beef  carcass  by  the  time  it  is 
approximately  one  year  of  age. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge. . . . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison. . . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


PULM0RE 

LIQUID  BELT  TREATMENT 

SfieecU  Tip,  CORN 


PICKING 


Assures  Cleaner, 
Faster  Husking 
—  less  "Trash". 


•  Don't  let  rubber, 
wood  or  steel  husking 
or  snapping  rolls  become 
slick  or  slippery!  Give  them 
extra  grab  with  PULMORE  Liquid 
Belt  Treatment.  It  stops  costly  slippage 
of  corn  picker  rolls  and  drive  belts  of 
tractors,  hay  balers,  threshers,  etc.  At 
your  dealer's.  Get  some  today! 

Write  for  free  illustrated  circular. 

BELTRACTION  COMPANY 
I80I-E  W.  Winona  St.  Chicago  40,  III. 


FREE! 


COPYRIGHT  1954  BY 
OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP, 


OREGON 
Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


No  matter  what  make  of  saw  or  chain 
you  use,  these  authoritative,  well  illus¬ 
trated  manuals  will  help  you  keep  your 
chain  at  its  best.  Separate  manuals  for 
chipper,  chisel  and  scratcher  type 
chains.  Ask  for  your  copies.  Absolutely 
no  obligation. 

SEE  YOUR 
CHAIN  SAW 
DEALER 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  ond  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  —  or  coaL 
Check  below  for  further  information t 

(ZI  HEATERS  CD  BOILERS 
CD  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.  Bo*  6C  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


PU  M  P  WATER  FAST! 


Drams  Wash  Tubs,  Cellars,  Cisterns.  Famous  #7  pumps  2800  gph  420 
iph.  at  75'  high  or  1600  gph.  from  25'  well.  Sturdy  rustproof  alloy 
metal.  Six  blade  intpeller.  inlet,  W  outlet.  Standard  pipe 
threaded.  Uses  any  %  to  ‘A  H.  P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  or  $Q95 
clog.  Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M  0.,  or  sent  C  O  D.  0  w « *■ 


_  Irrigate,  Fill  Tanks,  Draw  Well  Water.  Heavy  duty  #8  pumps  7000  gph. 
f *> )  — 1000  gph.  75'  high  3000  gph.  from  25'  well.  Rustproof  alloy  metal.  8 
blade  impeller.  1"  inlet,  1"  outlet.  Standard  pipe  threaded.  Will  not  leak 
or  clog.  Iron  clad  guarantee  Send  check,  M.O.,  orsentC.O.D.  $1 195 
is.  Free  Catalogue— Gear  Pumps,  Large  Centrifugal  ■  ■ mB  1 
Pumps,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps.  Sump  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SWEDESBORO  11,  NEW>JER'W_Y 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGER 


AT  ATTRACTIVE  LOW  PRICES 
Outstanding  performance.  Exclusive  features.  Order 
now.  Repairs  for  all  models.  Full  information  upon 
request.  THE  RICE  MFG.  COMPANY. 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 


- PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS—-- 

Send  negative  and  5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00:  th 
for  $2.00  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  pr  nAs  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  25c;  12  for  35c.  Trial  oirer. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  43H,  Schenectady  i.  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
likes  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  a  politician,  and  he  does  so  at 
every  opportunity.  The  records  of 
every  Congressional  appearance, 
every  press  conference  he  has  held, 
and  every  political  speech  he  has  de¬ 
livered  in  almost  every  hamlet  in  the 
nation  include  several  Benson  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  lack  of  political  interest. 

Experienced  observers  had  been 
sorely  tempted  to  doubt  Benson’s 
word  in  this  matter.  For  one  thing, 
there  has  never  been  an  Agriculture 
Secretary  who  spent  so  little  time  in 
Washington,  especially  during  an 
election  year.  For  another  thing, 
while  Benson  has  been  blamed  by 
the  Democrats  for  everything  includ¬ 
ing  the  drought,  the  present  Secre¬ 
tary  has  become  quite  expert  in 
blaming  the  Democrats  for  every¬ 
thing  including  excess  rainfall.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  present  time  the  same 
Washington  observers  are  beginning 
to  believe  all  over  again  that  maybe 
Benson  is  right  about  his  own  dis¬ 
interest  in  things  political. 

USDA  has  undertaken  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  Federal,  State  and  munici¬ 
pal  regulations  affecting  the  inter¬ 
state  sale  of  milk.  This  is  a  political 
“hot  potato”  that  nobody  has  been 
foolish  enough  to  touch  for  years. 
At  the  same  time,  this  is  the  very 
height  of  the  silly-season  part  of  this 
election  year,  and  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  the  Secretary  was  forced  to 
do  something  about  milk.  Dairy 
farmers  are  still  disturbed  that  Ben¬ 
son  selected  dairy  products  for  the 
first  and  deepest  slash  in  price  sup¬ 
port  levels,  and  also  because  he  has 
not  even  given  a  passing  thought  to 
a  plan  for  handling  the  milk  situ¬ 
ation  developed  by  a  milk  producers’ 
organization. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  moved,  the 
Secretary  chose  a  direction  in  which 
nobody  can  win.  There  will  be  no 
convincing  either  side  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  argument.  Aside  from  the  cer¬ 


tainty  that  USDA  will  offend  a  great 
many  dairy  farmers  whatever  the 
findings  of  the  study,  if  any,  there 
is  the  further  fact  that  USDA  simply 
has  not  the  authority  to  do  anything 
about  it  in  any  case.  The  actual  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  so-called  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  is  to  protect  the  market  for 
local  dairy  farmers,  and  this  situ¬ 
ation  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  both  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees  quite  often  in  the  past. 

Parts  of  the  East  and  parts  of  the 
Far  West,  in  particular,  are  milk 
shortage  ai'eas.  Midwestern  States, 
principally  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  are  surplus  producing 
areas.  Dairy  farmers  in  the  surplus 
States  feel  that  they  are  Americans 
and  hence  entitled  to  ship  their  milk 
anywhere  within  the  U.  S.  so  long  as 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  agrees. 

During  all  of  the  years  in  which 
this  argument  has  been  violent,  it  has 
never  been  recorded  that  anybody 
from  the  East  has  changed  the 
opinion  of  a  single  midwestern  dairy 
farmer,  or  that  anybody  from  the 
Middle  West  has  ever  changed  the 
opinion  of  a  single  Easterner.  The 
only  thing  keeping  this  situation 
from  degenerating  into  a  grade  A 
brawl  has  been  the  fact  that  nobody 
in  any  prominent  position  has  ever 
been  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  “find 
the  facts.” 

But  this  is  the  situation  into  which 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  stepped  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  municipal  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  East,  for  instance,  are 
a  bar  to  shipment  into  that  area  of 
surplus  midwestern  milk.  If  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  had  not  assured  every¬ 
body  that  he  has  no  knowlege  of 
politics  and  even  less  interest  in  that 
game,  somebody  might  be  tempted  to 
couple  this  proposed  investigation 
with  the  fact  that  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  for  Senator  in  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  are  reported  to  be  having 
trouble. 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


Part  VIII 

How  will  I  pay  the  Doctor?  Where 
will  the  money  come  from  for  that 
staggering  hospital  bill?  These  are 
questions  that  all  of  us  are  asking 
ourselves  at  one  time  or  another. 
Moreover,  most  of  us  find  these  ques¬ 
tions  coming  up  more  and  more 
often. 

As  medical  costs  have  risen  over 
the  past  years,  and  as  more  and  more 
people  have  needed  hospitalization, 
there  has  been  a  sharpening  of  in¬ 
terest  in  just  how  to  finance  illness. 
Just  as  they  have  done  in  so  many 
other  areas  of  financial  risk,  the 
American  people  have  sought  out  in¬ 
surance  protection.  Only  this  time  it 
is  not  insurance  against  fire  loss  or 
property  damage;  it  is  insurance 
against  surgery,  against  expensive 
hospitalization,  and  against  loss  of 
income  because  of  sickness. 

In  20  years  the  growth  of  health 
insurance  has  been  little  short  of 
phenomenal.  In  fact,  the  idea  of 
health  insurance  has  so  taken  root 
that  the  terms  “Blue  Cross”  and 
“Blue  Shield”  have  become  house¬ 
hold  expressions.  According  to  the 
Health  Information  Foundation, 
which  only  recently  completed  a 
national  survey  of  medical  costs,  57 
Per  cent  of  the  population  has  some 
sort  of  health  insurance.  In  1939 
5,600,000  people  were  carrying  health 
insurance.  Fourteen  years  later  their 
number  had  grown  to  89,500,000.  In 
this  same  survey  the  Health  Infor¬ 
mation  Foundation  found  that  87- 
400,000  people,  or  57  per  cent  of  the 
Population,  had  some  kind  of  hospital 
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insurance  and  74,500,000  people,  or 
48  per  cent,  had  surgical  or  medical 
insurance  of  one  type  or  another. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  these 
figures  alone  that  health  insurance 
is  here  to  stay  and  that  it  is  big  busi¬ 
ness.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
Health  Insurance  Foundation  reports 
that  15  per  cent  of  American  families 
are  in  debt  to  hospitals,  physicians, 
dentists  and  other  sources  of  medi¬ 
cal  care.  This  does  not  include  debts 
to  lending  institutions  or  individuals 
fi'om  whom  money  was  borrowed  to 
pay  medical  expenses.  The  survey 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  roughly 
7,500,000  families  are  in  debt  medi¬ 
cally,  and  about  a  million  of  the 
families  owe  $195  or  more. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  usual 
disparity  between  rural  and  urban 
populations.  Whereas  70  per  cent  of 
urban  families  have  some  health  in¬ 
surance,  only  45  per  cent  of  rural 
families  are  so  covered.  In  the  matter 
of  just  hospital  insurance,  only  38 
per  cent  of  rural  people  have  protec¬ 
tion,  while  63  per  cent  of  their  urban 
brethren  are  protected.  Theer  is  a 
difference  in  regard  to  income,  too. 
This  survey  of  medical  costs  found 
that  41  per  cent  of  families  with  in¬ 
come  under  $3,000  had  health  insur¬ 
ance,  compared  to  71  per  cent  of 
families  earning  more  than  that. 

Why  is  there  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  rural  and  urban  figures?  Actu¬ 
ally  the  answer  is  very  simple.  To 
protect  themselves  against  over¬ 
subscription  by  bad  risks,  insurance 
companies  prefer  to  insure  groups  of 
people,  not  individuals.  Of  course, 
(Continued  on  Page  663) 
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ALL  over  America,  thousands  of  dairymen  are  finding  out¬ 
standing  sticcess  in  raising  calves  of  all  breeds  on  Albers 
6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan! 

This  Plan,  which  includes  the  feeding  of  Albers  SUCKLE 
and  Albers  CALF  MANNA,  encourages  the  development  of 
big  calves  with  enormous  roughage  capacity.  And  this  saves 
you  real  money  later  on,  because  when  these  heifers  come  into 
production,  they  can  produce  vast  amounts  of  milk  and  butterfat 
largely  from  roughages  ...  a  stire  formula  for  success! 

Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan  is  surprisingly  easy  to 
follow.  Every  step  is  planned  for  you;  every  vitamin,  mineral, 
protein,  and  antibiotic  is  provided  in  the  right  amount,  at 
the  right  time.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that,  while  you  are 
raising  better  calves,  you  are  saving  money.  Remember,  however, 
that  regardless  of  what  milk  replacer  is  used,  it  is  important 
that  CALF  MANNA  be  fed  from  the  very  first 
day  to  6  months  of  age. 


ALBERS 
<;  MONTHS 
CAl.F  lUvAlUN* 
PLAN 


fcSee  your  CALF  MANNA  dealer  today  and 

.  /our  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 

“Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan." 


FREE  BOOKLET 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  1057  314  Fairfax  Bldg.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 
''Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan" 

Nnmp  . -  . 

R  F.D.  or 

Street _ 


State 


IF  YOUR  CALVES  ARE  NOT  CONTENTED,  SWITCH  TO 
CARNATION-ALBERS  SUCKLE  AND  CALF  MANNA 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


FROZEN  PIPES  witlj 

STTihlMi 

CABLE  &  INSULATION 
Protection  at  35°  Bel cv/ 

Enjoy  year  ‘round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect^ 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself* 
Six  cables  sizes  $i  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
GRO-QUICK  MFRS.,  3©4  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


DRIES  SHELLED  CORN,  BEANS,  HAY,  FLAX,  MILO 
_  AND  ALL  SMALL  GRAINS. 


tractor  powered 

FARM  DRYER 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  is  delivered 
ready-to-run  ...  no  assembly,  bin 
or  ductwork  is  needed.  Running- 
off  tractor  P.  T.  O.,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  right  in  the  field.  A  powerful 
fan  blasts  clean  heated  air  from 
twin  oil  burners  through  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  floor  and  170-bu.  load  of 
grain.  Drying  capacity  of  100-bu. 
shelled  corn,  135-bu.  small  grain, 
1  ton  hay  per  hour  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED!  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist 
and  also  side  extensions  for  hay 
are  available.  Write  for  bulletin. 


LAKESHGRE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 
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WE  OFFER  A 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE: 


Complete  Treatmeir 


Where  you  buy  famous 
KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
and  BAG  BALM  * 
DILATORS 


KALF-KARE  will  definitely  help 


ly  SCOURS 

lULOJLOJLOJLOJ 


Aster  cm**”' 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief 
quick,  easy -to-understand  information, 


EXCELLENT  RESULTS! 

Kalf-Kare  is  sucessful. Thou¬ 
sands  of  sales  yet  NO  ONE 
has  asked  for  his  money 
back. 

KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of 
SCOURS. 

©  STIMULATES  up  to  20% 
faster  growth. 

@  PROMOTES  smooth, 
sleek  coats. 

©  HELPS  ASSURE  strong, 
healthy  calves, 


ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks.  Con¬ 
tains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin*)  Hydrochloride,  Vitamin  B-12,  Pectin 

♦Trademark 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  41,  Vermont 


‘"When  the  shootin'  starts  our  Bethlehem  Fenc^ 
looks  pretty  good  to  those  snooty  ringnecks," 

   —  i 


TEN  EASY  WOODWORKING  PROJECTS,  a  free  16-page  booklet  prepared  by  a  rural  research  center,  offers  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  leaders  of  adult  woodworking  groups.  Step  by  step  instructions  help  the  amateur  to  make  "^“J**j**p*|* 
salt  boxes,  stools,  wall  shelves.  Write  to  Publications  Department.  Room  1020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 


At  1954  Eastern  States 


(Continued  from  Page  652) 
boys  and  girls  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
for  top  honors  in  the  fat  cattle 
classes.  This  year  they  won  all  tops 
and  championships  for  fat  cattle,  ex¬ 
cept  the  champion  Hereford  steer, 
won  by  the  sr.  cf.  entry  of  Pa.  State 
University.  Other  Hereford  steer  tops 
were,  jr.  yr.,  Carol  Bennett,  So. 
Willington,  Conn.;  summer  yr.,  Wm. 
F.  Bennett,  So.  Willington.  In  the  fat 
cattle  classes,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Exposition’s  histox-y  a  spayed  heifer 
(summer  yr.)  won  both  the  4-H  and 
open  championships.  The  spayed 
Angus  heifer  was  fitted  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  4-H  Club  girl,  Joan  Scora- 
lick,  Poughquag,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  The  heifer  weighed  975  pounds, 
and  sold  for  $2.40  a  pound  liveweight, 
which  was’only  10  cents  less  than  the 
all-time  high  paid  in  1935.  The  cham¬ 
pion  steer,  in  1953,  also  an  Angus, 
shown  by  Joan’s  brother,  Fred, 
weighed  900  pounds  and  sold  for 
$1.60  a  pound.  The  res.  ch.,  owned  by 
Fay  Husted,  Madison,  New  Haven 
County,  Conn.,  a  jr.  yr.  Angus  steer, 
weighed  1,055  pounds,  and  sold  for 
$1.15  a  pound. 

The  4-H  dairy  cattle  classes  were 
well  filled  with  superior  entries  in 
all  bi’eeds.  Grand  championships 
were  won  by  the  following  owners: 
Holsteins  —  Nancy  Wright,  Carlisle, 


Middlesex  County,  Mass.  Guernseys 
—  Beverley  Herron,  Leyden,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  Mass.  Ayrshires  —  Elea¬ 
nor  Huntington,  Amherst,  Hillsboro 
County,  N.  H.  Jex'seys  —  William 
Jacque,  Amherst,  Hampshire  County, 
Mass.  Brown  Swiss — Carlene  Ryder, 
Stafford  Springs,  Tolland  County, 
Conn.  Milking  Shorthorns  —  Ethel 
Dale,  Hope,  Providence  County, 
Rhode  Island. 

Sheep  Champions 

The  sheep  show  had  an  excellent 
array  of  outstanding  individuals  in 
all  of  the  classes.  Championships  in 
the  various  breeds  were  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  the  following  breeders: 
Cheviots  —  ch.  ram  and  ch.  ewe,  Mr. 
&  Mi's.  Fi-ed  Fowles,  Pi'ospectville, 
Pa.  Dorsets  —  ch.  ram  and  ch.  ewe, 
Wm.  H.  Gratwick,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 
Hampshii’es  —  ch.  ram  and  ch.  ewe, 
Sheepfields  Farm,  (G.  S.  Beresford), 
New  Vernon,  N.  J.  Shropshire  —  ch. 
ram,  Joseph  L.  Lavieri,  Winsted, 
Conn.;  ch.  ewe,  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Inc., 
Easton,  Me.  Southdown  —  ch.  ram, 
Luther  Belden,  No.  Hatfield,  Mass.; 
ch.  ewe,  Univ.  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Suffolk  —  ch.  ram  and  ch.  ewe, 
Joseph  Lawson  &  Son,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 
Ch.  Wether  —  James  W.  Lightfoot, 
Orange,  Conn. 

R.  W.  Duck 


Members  of  4-H  Clubs  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  grooming  and  fitting  their 
entries  for  the  show  ring.  Fred  Sullivan,  Cornish  Flat,  Sullivan  County, 
N.  H.,  placed  well  with  his  Jersey  heifer  at  the  1954  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  after  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  her  hoof  before  going  into  the 

show  ring. 


/ 

Brood  Sows  Need  Extra  Minerals 


I  should  like  some  information  re¬ 
garding  my  brood  sows.  They  far¬ 
rowed  a  short  time  ago  and  half  their 
pigs  were  fully  developed  and  the 
remainder  only  half.  All  the  pigs 
were  born  dead.*What  was  the  cause? 
None  of  the  litters  was  large,  the 
greatest  being  five  pigs.  Their  pigs 
wei'e  carried  the  normal  period  of 
time.  All  the  sows  are  young,  but 
they  are  well  developed.  They  seem 
to  be  healthy  except  that  one  of  them 
is  stiff  in  her  fi'ont  legs  and  a  little 
lame  in  her  hind  quarters.  These 
sows  are  well  bi'ed  and  I  hale  to 
lose  them.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay 
to  treat  them  some  way  and  then 
have  them  rebred?  I  had  them  on 
grass  the  past  Summer  but  due  to 
dry  weather  the  feed  was  not  very 
good.  l.  D. 

Due  to  the  protracted  dry  weather 
in  New  York  this  past  season,  past¬ 
ures  were  poor.  It  is  very  possible, 
therefore,  thal  your  brood  sows  did 
not  get  enough  good  pasturage  to 
supply  their  mineral  and  vitamin 
needs.  Even  on  good  pasture,  it  is 
desirable  to  allow  brood  sows  sup¬ 
plementary  minerals  and  vitamins. 

Before  the  sows  are  rebred  it  is 
suggested  that  you  give  them  daily 
doses  of  cod  liver  oil  in  their  feed. 
The  amount  to  give  is  stated  on  the 


container;  cod  liver  oil  can  be 

bought  in  any  drug  store.  In  addition 
to  needing  vitamins,  they  are  no 
doubt  deficient  in  minerals.  This  is 
manifested  by  the  rickets  shown  in 
one  of  your  sows.  Pi'obably  the 
others  have  what  is  known  as  sub- 
clinical  cases  which  have  not  yet 

become  apparent.  The  vitamin  and 

mineral  deficiency  is  the  probable 

cause  of  their  farrowing  dead  pigs 
and  undeveloped  litters.  The  mineral 
deficiency  can  be  corrected  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  pigs  either  a  commercial 
mixture  or  preparing  one  of  your 
own,  using  equal  parts  iodized  stock 
salt,  steamed  bone  meal  and  ground 
limestone.  Besides  this  mineral  mix- 
tui'e,  keep  coarse  stock  salt  before 
the  sows  at  all  times.  It  would  be 
best  to  increase  the  protein  content 
of 1  your  feed  by  adding  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  to  the  corn  and 
middlings,  using  a  mixture  of  eight 
corn  to  two  parts  middlings,  and  nine 
parts  of  the  corn  and  middlings  mix¬ 
ture  by  total  weight  to  one  part  by 
weight  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  In  addition,  keep  leafy 
alfalfa  hay  before  them  at  all  times 
in  slatted  racks,  removing  the 
coarse,  uneaten,  stemmy  part  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  replacing 
with  best  quality  leafy  hay. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKE& 
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Grange 
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Herschel  D.  Newsom,  National 
Grange  Master,  suggests  that  it  is 
impossible  over  the  years  to  support 
the  price  of  milk  by  trying  to  sup¬ 
port  the  price  of  its  by-products  — 
butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk.  “This”, 
he  states,  “is  like  trying  to  support 
the  price  of  wheat  by  removing  from 
the  market  huge  quantities  of  bran 
and  middlings.”  He.  points  out  that 
since  April  1,  1954,  butter  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  less  than  10  per 
cent,  while  a  25  per  cent  increase  in 
consumption  is  necessary  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  be  relieved  of  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  butter  under  present 
legislation.  He  feels,  furthermore, 
that  an  even  greater  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  is  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  nutrition  and 


JH 


Topics 


JOtoa.i 
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members  in  the  first  and  second  de¬ 
grees.  These  seven  candidates,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  charter  members  of 
Tuscarora  Grange,  were  privileged  to 
later  have  the  third  and  fourth  de¬ 
grees  conferred  upon  them  in  full 
form  in  Shermanata  Grange  Hall. 
The  exemplification  of  these  degrees 
was  by  the  excellent  Degree  Team  of 
Valley  Grange  No.  1360  of  York 
County. 

The  second  new  Grange  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  Deputy  Glenn  Whelpley  of 
Jefferson  County  at  Emerickville. 
The  charter  list  contains  51  signa¬ 
tures.  This  Subordinate,  known  as 
Emerickville  Grange  No.  2059,  will 
meet  in  Sportsmen  Hall,  located  on 
Route  322  just  west  of  Emerickville, 
on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of 
each  month.  Vincent  Aisbaugh  was 
elected  Master;  Mrs.  Inez  Schuckers, 
lecturer,  and  George  Holben,  secre¬ 
tary,  all  of  Brookvdle. 


Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Pomona  Grange  No.  44  recently  met 
with  Mountain  Grange,  Master  Rus¬ 
sell  Ide  presiding.  Mountain  Grange 
was  awarded  the  banner  for  having 
initiated  the  largest  number  of  new' 
members  during  the  quarter.  Sister 
Clara  Dodson,  Lecturer,  has  charge  of 
the  afternoon  program. 


Throughout  the  countryside,  local 
Grange  Halls  symbolize  the  best  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
rural  community.  This  attractive 
Grange  Hall  is  located  at  North 
Scituate,  Rhode  Island. 

health  of  Americans.  It  was  on  April 
1  that  price  supports  for  butter  were 
lowered  from  90  to  75  per  cent  of 
parity. 


The  ever  bitter  fight  over  whether 
trucks  are  paying  their  fair  share  of 
highway  costs  has  assumed  a  new 
meaning  in  the  form  of  a  reciprocity 
squabble  between  States.  Reciprocity 
is  merely  an  agreement  among  the 
various  States  that  allows  out-of-State 
mucks  to  use  local  highways  without 
Paying  a  tax  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  paid  in  their  home  State.  The 
issue  as  to  whether  trucks  are  pay¬ 
ing  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  nation’s 
road  system  has  been  pin-pointed  by 
recent  trends  on  the  part  of  many 
states  to  enact  “ton  mile”,  “axle 
mile”,  or  similar  third  structure  high¬ 
way  use  taxes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cloyd  Halvorson,  National  Grange 
economist,  states  that  such  taxes  are 
not  inconsistent  with  reciprocity  and 
implies  that  the  trucking  industry 
may  be  deliberately  crying  wolf  in 
order  to  prevent  enactment  of  high¬ 
way  users’  taxes  in  the  States  that 
do  not  have  them.  Mr.  Halvorson 
further  points  out  that  National 
Grange  policies  call  for  some  form 
or  highway  use  tax  on  the  part  of  the 
*°  °^set  tk®  increased  costs 
or  highway  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  brought  about  by  modern-day 
Heavy  trucks.  He  said  the  Grange 
will  oppose  imposing  highway  user 
taxes  only  where  it  is  clear  that  the 
Present  highway  use  taxes  on  trucks 
are  inadequate  or  inequitable. 

iwo  new  Subordinates  have  re- 
cently  been  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
*a‘-  Tuscarora  Grange  No. 

^  58  in  Perry  County  was  organized 
°y  Deputy  Ralph  L.  Smith  with  52 
onarter  members.  The  officers  se¬ 
ated  include  Master,  Wilma  B. 
Campbell;  lecturer,  Robert  J  Swartz; 
and  secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  Ricedorf,  all 
oi  Miller, stown.  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  of  their  charter,  Tusca- 
r°ra  initiated  a  class  of  seven  new 

°otober  16,  1954 


In  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  of 
1874,  an  agricultural  organization  lit¬ 
erally  sprang  into  existence  in  Maine, 
the  value  of  which  time  alone  could 
testify.  Eastern  Star  Grange  No.  1, 
Hampden,. Penobscot  County,  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  October,  1873.  Then  in  the 
following  February  and  March,  nine 
Granges  were  started,  six  of  which 
were  in  Androscoggin  County,  as 
follows:  Lewiston  No.  2,  Pine  Tree 
No.  3  of  Lisbon,  Auburn  No.  4  and 
Excelsior  No.  5  of  Poland,  Eureka 
No.  7  of  Durham,  and  Androscoggin 
No.  8  of  Greene;  with  Northern 
Light  No.  6  of  Winterport,  Waldo 
County,  Harraseeket  No.  6  of  Free¬ 
port,  Cumberland  County,  and  North 
Jay  No.  10  of  Franklin  County. 


Henry  A.  Stoddard,  Past  State 
Master,  Vermont,  was  named  PAR 
(Project  Adequate  Roads)  chairman 
at  a  recent  Adequate  Roads  Meeting 
in  Montpelier.  Harold  J.  Arthur, 
present  State  Master  and  former 
Governor,  presided.  The  speaker  was 
Clem  D.  Johnston,  National  PAR 
chairman. 


The  13th  Deputy  District,  New 
Hampshire,  meeting,  with  Deputies 
Raymond  Willard  and  George  Joslin 
in  charge,  was  recently  held  at  New 
Ipswich,  with  222  present.  The  First 
Degree  .was  exemplified  by  officers  of 
Watatic  Grange.  A  number  of  state 
officers,  including  State  Master  Tripp, 
were  present.  D/ 


,  stop  uiohi* 

'about  high  feed  cost ! 

feeding.'' 

FLORIDA 
(TROS  PULP 


If  you're  worried  about  the  high 
cost  of  feed,  Citrus  Pulp  is  the 
answer  to  your  problem.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen 
all  over  the  country  are 
finding  that  Citrus  Pulp 
gives  them  more  feed  value 
for  their  money.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  T.  D.  N. 
(Total  Digestible  Nutrients).  Citrus  Pulp  contains 
75%  T.  D.  N.  as  compared  with  67.8%  for  Beet 
Pulp  and  Snapped  Corn.  Citrus  Pulp  is  progressively 
palatable,  does  not  affect  milk  flavor  and  is  easy  to 
feed  and  store.  Many  dairymen  are  feeding  Citrus 
Pulp  up  to  40%  of  Dairy  rations,  replacing  more 
expensive  feed  —  with  excellent  results.  For  higher 
milk  production  at  lower  cost,  feed  Citrus  Pulp! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FEEDING  INFORMATION 


PBfKEftORS  ASOflATION 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


‘I’d  like  farm  work  even  better  if 
there  was  less  of  it.” 


¥»rn  Hours  ©§  Born  Time 

into  EXTRA  INCOME! 


ith 


a 
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BADGER  LEADERSHIP  AND  SPECIALIZATION 
give  you  the  best — save  you  the  most! 

NEW  BADGER  FEATURES : 

•  CHOICE  OF  2  ELEVATORS— 

NEW  All  Steel  Badger  elevator ...  streamlined, 
sanitary,  adjustable  to  any  gutter  width. 
Also  available  the  Badger  wood  elevator. 

•  NEW  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN— 

Low  down  payment — with  balance  over  6, 12, 
18  or  24  months — will  put  a  Badger  to  work 
earning  its  way  in  your  barn. 

•  BIGGEST  VALUE— EASY  TO  INSTALlL 

Badger,  choice  of  dollar-wise  dairymen  every¬ 
where,  is  built  by  America’s  Leading  Inde¬ 
pendent  Barn  Cleaner  Specialists. 


^  & Ad  -  ENG/NEF.RFD 

Bam  £lecmer 

USE  the  time  you  save  with  a  Badger 
Barn  Cleaner  to  increase  your  income ! 
ACT  NOW!  Beat  the  rush!  Your  nearby 
Badger  Specialist  can  give  you  prompt  at¬ 
tention  now,  lay  out  a  plan  to  fit  your  barn 
and  get  you  all  set  for  an  easy  winter. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TOD  AY  I 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC. 

Dept.  BK-211,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

|  j  Literature  on  Barn  Cleaner  model  for  herd 


i 


i  □ 


of . . . cows. 

Name  of  nearest  Badger  Specialist,  so  I 
can  ask  him  about  new  Badger  features 
and  new  Badger  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Name . . . 

Address . . 

Town . State . 

THERE'S  A  BADGER  TO  FIT  EVERY  BARNI 
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JtoMETIMES 
EVEN  AM  OLD  HAND 
WITH  COWS  CAN 
FIGURE 'EM  WRONG! 
THAT'S  WHAT  I 
DID  WHEN  THE 
CLOUDBURST  HIT 

and  the  steers 

WENT  MAD! 
CAUGHT  IN  THE 
'  THUNDERIN6 
HERD,  I  WAG 
SWEPT  OVER  THE 
CANYON'S  RIM... 


A  TRUE  EXPERIENCE  OF 
MILTON  L.VON  MANN, 
BLACKSBUR6,  VA. 


Jf§@JwHEN  AT  LAST  X  CAME  TO, 

1  it  VVAS  RARK...THERE  WAS  NO 
SOUND.  ONLY  MY  EYES  MOVED.. .1  FELT 
NUMBING  PAIN-AFTER  LONG  AGONY, 
I  MANAGED  TO  MOVE... AND  THEN...I 
HEARD  SOMETHING  NEAR... 


I  FUMBLED  PAINFULLY  FOR  THE 
FLASHLIGHTAT  MY  BELT... I  SWITCHED 
IT  ON  AND  SAW  THE  PACK...!  KNEW 
THAT  COYOTES  ATTACK  ONLY  THE 
DEAD. .. OR  THE  PYIN51 

HOPE  JANE  SENDS  HELP!  IF  I 
BLACK  OUT  A6AIN  AND  THESE 
BATTERIES  FAIL.. .THOSE 
VARMINTS  HAVE  GOT  ME! 


/you' 


J'RE  IN  ROUGH 
SHAPE,  MISTER,  BUT 
WE'LL  FIX  YOU  UP.* 
IT  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  WORSE! 


\ YOU'RE  SO  LUCKY  YOU 
’HAD  THAT  FLASHLIGHT. 
WE  DIDN'T  KNOW 
WHERETO  LOOK  UNTIL 
WE  SAW  YOUR  LIGHT. 


J 


O 


III 


HE'S  LUCKY  HE  HAD  THOSE  £V t READY" 
BATTERIES.  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  THEM 
TO  LAST.  YOU  NEVER  GET  A  DUD  WITH 
"EVEREADY"  batteries! 


YOU  NEVER  GET  A 


dud 


WITH  “EVEREADY 


tt 


GUARANTEED 


»ves 


&/BR&W 

*—  brand  * 

Veuves* 
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NATIONAL  CARBON  Corporation 

30  Eo*t  42nd  St.,  now 

,7  7L  Cat  Symbol  art  registered 


From  Old  Flock  to  New  Flock 


(Continued  from  Page  643) 

breeding  flock  of  the  owner  are  sent 
to  Cornell  and  hatched  in  a  common 
incubator  with  other  breeders’  eggs. 
The  chicks  are  placed  under  the 
same  brooder  stoves,  reared  on  the 
same  range  and  are  not  segregated 
by  ownership  until  they  are  housed 
in  permanent  laying  quarters.  This 
system  subjects  all  entries  to  com¬ 
mon  environmental  conditions  until 
the  first  eggs  are  laid.  Performance 
and  results  are  truly  representative 
of  the  breeding  in  the  original  parent 
stock. 

What  do  these  random  sample 
records  show?  To  begin  with,  in  a 
three-year  period,  egg  production  per 
pullet  housed  varied  from  124  to  198 
eggs  per  year.  The  low  figure  was  a 
result  of  high  mortality  in  the  laying 
flock.  Why  birds  reared  together  so 
uniformly  should  show  such  a  wide 
difference  in  mortality  after  perma¬ 
nent  housing  is  indeed  a  real  ques¬ 
tion;  weakness  in  the  original  strain 
is  apparently  the  only  answer.  Any 
adult  flock  with  a  mortality  of  30  per 
cent  during  the  laying  year  should 
raise  skepticism  about  the  inherent 
worth  of  the  strain,  especially  if 


experimental  work  in  New  Jersey 
the  all-mash  feding  system  has  been 
quite  successful;  yet  egg  production 
has  not  been  any  better  than  with 
the  standard  practice  of  grain  and 
mash  feeding  in  vogue  for  years. 

The  successful  use  of  all-mash 
diets  of  the  high  energy  type  will 
eventually  depend  on  their  labor- 
saving  possibilities  rather  than  on 
any  other  factor.  No  one  should 
change  to  this  type  of  feeding  un¬ 
less  he  saves  on  labor.  If  one  must 
depend  on  inexperienced  help  it  is 
possible  the  all-mash  feeding  would 
be  more  desirable;  there  is  no  prob¬ 
lem  of  breaking  in  a  new  man  to  the 
knack  of  feeding  just  the  right 
amount  of  grain.  Every  experienced 
poultryman  knows  how  important 
this  can  be.  If  an  all-mash  feeding 
program  is  being  considered  it  might 
be  well  to  supplement  the  mash  with 
a  little  grain;  we  have  found  this  de¬ 
sirable  at  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

Egg  quality  has  received  a  lot  of 
attention  this  past  year.  No  solutions 
seem  to  have  been  found  for  some 
of  the  problems  involved,  but  the 
evidence  gathered  suggests  that 
breeding  may  have  as  much  influence 
on  egg  quality  as  either  feeding  or 
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Ernest  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

From  day-old  chicks  one  can  have  broilers  ready  in  10  weeks  or  eggs  in 
six  months;  the  poultry  business  is  quick  and  extremely  flexible.  These 
hardy  crossbred  chicks  are  off  to  a  good  start  under  infra-red  heat  lamps 
on  the  farm  of  Amos  Hilliker  in  Chemung,  New  York. 


NEW 


NATURAL  ' 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


l  Process  Saves 
Money  <*■  1C95 

Priced 
Low  As 

New  Professional  __ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  Boose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
oritf  n  Ain  MflUKTV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLllii  HU  IVJUIiILb  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Oept.  6S10A 
335  W.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Bril  I  i an t  h 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  3oc  Com 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  P& 


WENECHICKS 

seetflM  SR  v  LEGHORN 
Wim  n*  ■•CHAMPIONSHIP 

for  Number  of  Eggs  Laid 

eggs  per  hen  average  in  350 
— — days.  In  all  tests  entered,  Wene 
Leghorns  averaged  249.9  eggs  each.  All  these  hens 
taken  at  random  from  6,000-hen  flock.  Other  sen¬ 
sational  Wene  White-Egg  layers:  401  Hybrids,  Wene 
Minorca-Leghorns.  STARTED  PULLETS. 

NEW  Silver  EGGcross  LAYERS 

Pedigree-sired  bloodline  cross  for  bro*n  eggs.  Also 
501  Hybrid  brown-egg  layers.  Katnps,  Rocks,  Reds. 

^  NEW  WHITE  SILVER  and  GOLDEN 

/  BROADBREAST  BROILERS 


■% 


I 

/  .i 

&  « 

BOX 


Including  winners  National,  Regional,  State 
Chicken-of-Tomorro w  Contests.  Also 
Hamps,  White  Rocks  &  new  Wene  X69  Broiler.  ^ 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

K-3  »  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
s,  OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
—FUR — LABORATORY-BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing 25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
.  of  Breeders  who  want  t  a  see  you  start  right I 

Amertean  Raobit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FLAT  ROCK  MOUNTAIN  RABBITRY 

Domestic  Rabbit  Raising  Our  Specialty.  Four  Pounds 
and  Up  Available  Weekly.  30c  lb.  alive  F.O.B.  here. 
WM.  DEGELMAN,  IW  AR  K  LEYSBU  RG.  PA. 


there  is  no  evidence  of  specific  in¬ 
fection. 

The  random  sample  records  can  he 
cited  from  another  angle.  Even  when 
mortality  is  ignored  and  production 
figured  on  a  hen-day  basis,  i.  e.  giv¬ 
ing  each  bird  credit  for  her  eggs  as 
long  as  she  lives,  the  variation  ranged 
from  157  to  213  eggs  a  bird.  So,  giv¬ 
ing  full  credit  for  every  bird  as  long 
as  she  is  on  the  farm,  there  is  still 
a  difference  of  five  dozen  eggs  that 
can  almost  definitely  be  traced  to 
inheritance. 

The  presence  of  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  disease  (CRD)  caused  many 
poultry  flocks  to  produce  at  a  persis¬ 
tently  low  level  this  year.  This  dis¬ 
ease  reacts  like  colds  in  human 
beings;  they  are  not  necessarily  asso¬ 
ciated  in  any  way,  however.  A  few 
chickens  pick  it  up  first  and  it 
gradually  spreads  to  others  in  the 
flock.  The  chronic  coughing  and  sneez¬ 
ing  is  never  entirely  eliminated.  Egg 
production  in  the  affected  flock  as  a 
whole  averages  about  50  per  cent 
and,  regardless  of  what  one  tries  to 
do,  very  little  improvement  is  ob¬ 
served. 

When  an  unvaccinated  flock  comes 
down  with  Newcastle  disease  the  re¬ 
sult  is  dramatic;  production  goes 
down  to  absolutely  zero  in  a  week’s 
time.  It  starts  to  climb  back  again 
after  a  short  time  and  the  flock  is 
usually  back  to  normal  production  in 
about  six  weeks.  In  the  long  run 
Newcastle  disease  is  not  nearly  as 
serious  as  CRD  because  it  is  possible 
to  vaccinate  for  the  former;  a  similar 
program  for  CRD  is  not  yet  available. 

An  innovation  this  year  was  the 
introduction  of  high  energy  diets  for 
layers,  particularly  in  all-mash  form: 
This  kind  of  feeding  must  be  studied 
a  lot  more,  however,  before  the 
whole  story  is  known.  In  some  of  our 


management.  At  our  Hunterdon 
County  Egg  Laying  Test  in  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.,  where  the  birds  are  all  fed 
and  managed  the  same,  studies  made 
on  24-hour-old  eggs  showed  that  some 
pens  produced  90  per  cent  or  more 
grade  AA  eggs,  the  highest  standard. 
In  other  pens  —  about  a  fourth  of 
those  entered — less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  graded  AA. 

Everyone  knows  that  cracked  eggs 
are  a  headache  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness — to  the  producer,  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  the  housewife.  A  well  built 
laying  house  and  roomy  nests  with 
good  bedding  will,  of  course,  ma¬ 
terially  lower  the  number  of  cracked 
eggs.  Our  studies  of  egg  shell  thick¬ 
ness,  a  measure  of  the  production  of 
cracked  eggs,  showed  that  some  pens 
produced  90  to  99  per  cent  strong- 
shelled  eggs  but  fully  one-fourth  pro¬ 
duced  eggs  with  relatively  weak 
shells. 

We  found  the  presence  of  meat 
and  blood  spots  not  as  frequent  as 
expected;  this  was  particularly  true 
of  blood  spots.  Relatively  few  pens 
in  our  tests  showed  serious  numbers 
of  blood  spots.  They  appeared,  when 
found,  to  be  a  definite  expression  of 
strain  inheritance. 

Egg  quality,  selection  of  good 
stock,  reduction  of  mortality,  good 
feeding  and  disease  control  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  valuable  lessons  all  poultry- 
men  can  well  learn  from  the  year’s 
poultry  experience  so  far.  In  housing 
the  new  layers  and  planning  next 
year’s  business — the  perennial  move¬ 
ment  of  old  flock  to  new  flock — ad¬ 
justability  should  be  viewed  as  an 
important  factor  in  any  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  the  whole  poultry  situ¬ 
ation.  It  has  been  this  year  and  may 
continue  to  be  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  years  to  come. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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To  raise  funds  for  their  church 
and  to  give  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  a  boost 9  the  ladies  held 


A  Barbecue  at  Bainbridge 


The  people  around  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y.,  a  small  village  nestled  in  the 
green  hills  of  Chenango  County,  like 
their  chickens  barbecued.  As  most 
people  understand,  to  barbecue  a 
chicken  is  to  cook  it  out  of  doors, 
over  an  open  fire,  with  or  without 
a  sauce.  The  practice  of  cooking  meat 
this  way  is  as  old  as  meat  cookery 
itself.  In  the  early  West,  where  a 
hind  quarter  of  beef  was  cheap  and 
a  plentiful  item  of  food,  the  practice 
gained  popularity.  A  barbecue  was 
often  a  big  attraction  for  a  communi¬ 
ty  affair;  it  was  accompanied  to  the 
table  by  strong  black  coffee,  sour 
pickles,  potato  salad,  rolls  and  pie. 
A  loin  of  beef  on  a  spit  over  hot 
coals  was  also  a  call  for  neighbors 
and  friends  to  get  together  for  good 

times. 

But  it  is  doubtful  that  the  women 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Bainbridge 
went  to  history  for  the  idea  of  having 
their  recent  chicken  barbecue  to 
raise  funds  for  their  church.  They 
were  looking  for  a  means  of  raising 
funds,  a  means  that  would  not  ex¬ 
haust  their  last  ounces  of  energy. 
So  they  went  out  of  Bainbridge  on 
Route  7  to  the  Ouleout  Creek  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  operated  by  Donald  Earl 
and  his  family. 

The  idea  of  chicken  barbecues  in 
this  State  was  hatched  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Poultry  Association — to  which 
the  Earls  belong,  to  stimulate  poul¬ 
try  consumption  and  encourage  brisk¬ 
er  markets  at  times  when  there 
might  be  slumps.  It  promotes  the 
production,  improvement  and  market¬ 
ing  of  poultry.  So  the  women  of  the 
church  and  the  Earls  worked  out  a 
plan  for  serving  a  chicken  barbecue 
on  the  church  lawn  to  raise  the 
needed  funds.  The  Earls  furnished 
the  barbecued  chickens;  the  women 
furnished  the  rest  of  the  menu  and 
served  the  meal. 

In  addition  to  barbecued  chicken, 
cabbage  salad,  potato  chips,  baked 
beans,  cake  and  coffee  were  served 
cafeteria  style,  quietly,  quickly  and 
efficiently.  Silver  was  wrapped  in 
paper  napkins  at  the  serving  table  so 
there  was  no  necessity  for  table  set¬ 
ting  except  for  the  sugar  and  cream 
on  the  tables  where  the  guests  ate. 

Besides  using  an  easy  means  for 
settirig  up  and  serving,  the  women 
worked  a  plan  for  a  snappy  and 
quick  cleanup  after  more  than  200 
guests  had  enjoyed  the  meal.  A  box 
to  receive  cups  and  silver  and  a  large 
container  for  paper  plates  and  table 
scraps  were  placed  on  the  lawn. 
Guests  leaving  the  tables  took  their 
equipment  and  food  leavings  and 
deposited  in  them.  It  all  added  up  to 
speedy  and  smooth  finish  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  benefit  church  supper. 
Other  than  the  chicken,  most  of  the 
food  was  donated,  leaving  a  neat 
profit  for  the  church  without  a  tre¬ 
mendous  outlay  of  time  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  men  and 
children  helpers. 

The  chicken  which  starred  on  the 
menu  was  something  to  remain  in 
one’s  food  memory  and  make  those 
who  ate  it  ask  how  it  was  achieved. 
Every  piece  was  obviously  within  an 
ounce  of  the  size  and  weight  of  every 
other  piece  and  was  thoroughly 
cooked  golden  brown  and  crisp  on 
the  outside,  and  tender  and  juicy  in¬ 
side.  The  secret  of  this  unusual  and 
delectable  food  was  learned  right  on 
the  spot  from  those  who  produced  it. 
The  broilers  weighed  1V2  pounds 
each  after  they  were  dressed  and  had 
the  center  backbones  and  necks  re¬ 
moved.  They  were  marinated  before 
cooking  in  a  barbecue  sauce  made 


from  the  folowing  recipe:  one  cup 
of  cooking  oil,  one  pint  vinegar,  four 
tablespoons  salt,  one  tablespoon 
poultry  seasoning,  one  teaspoon 
white  pepper,  one  egg,  all  beaten 
together  and  sufficient  for  10  halves. 

At  the  fireplace  constructed  of 
portable  cinder  blocks  120  chicken 
halves  were  cooked  for  45  minutes 
on  a  wire  rack  over  an  open  char¬ 
coal  fire.  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
fireplace  turned  the  racks  several 
times  during  the  cooking  process  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  cooking  time,  all 
the  chicken  halves  came  off  the  rack 
cooked  to  a  turn,  and  looking  the 
same.  There  was  no  trace  of  burn¬ 
ing,  nor  were  there  any  uncooked 
parts.  The  method  of  the  barbecue 
scored  a  hit  as  a  revived  and  un¬ 
excelled  means  of  chicken  cookery. 
And  it  tallied  up  some  receipts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bainbridge  Baptist 
Church.  Estelle  E.  Jones 
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PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100'  x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100'  x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbjns  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R, 

O W EGO,  TIOGA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  1176 


BABY  CHICKS  •  $9.95-100  C.O.D. 

New  Hampshires  &  White  Rocks.  Also  3  week  old 
chicks  25  cents  each.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM.  BELLEFONTE  I,  PA. 


★  Pill  I  Ready-to-lay  Harco  R.  I.  Reds  and 

1ULLLIO  Sex-Links.  Hubbard’s  N.  Hamps. 
Range  grown;  healthy.  Special  Oct.  Sale.  200  lots  del. 
LOVELL  GORDON, _ FULTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  191.  INGOMAR.  PA. 


“UP-GRADE”  YOUR  BIRDS 


with  the  ORIGINAL  HORMONIZING 


GREATER  PROFIT 


NO  MISSES 


FLOCK  UNIFORMITY 


CONTROLLED  DOSAGE 


BACKED  BY  OVER 
10  YEARS  RESEARCH 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 


PELLETS 


ONE  SHOT  DOES  THE  JOB 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Product  of  Wick  &  Fry  Laboratories ,  Cumberland,  Indian® 


CHICKENS  LIKE  YOU’VE 
NEVER  SEEN  BEFORE! 

FOR  MARKET  OR  YOUR  TABLE 


Ffcvorizes  •  Tenderizes  •  Adds  Precious  Extra 
Weight  For  a  Fraction  Over  1c  Per  Bird 

This  golden  liquid  hormone— CAP0NADE— is  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  use.  Goes  to  work  immediately,  stimu¬ 
lating  appetites  by  hormone  action  so  that  3  to  5 
weeks  after  treatment  cockerels  as  well  as  pullets 
gain  from  one-quarter  to  one-halt  pound  more  than 
untreated  birds.  They  have  that  layer  of  "finish”  fat 
under  the  skin  that  means  tenderer,  tastier  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters— plus  premium  market  prices. 
After  treatment  cockerels  begin  to  act  like 
pullets.  The  skin  becomes  smooth  and 
glossy;  the  meat  juicy  and  succulent. 
CAP0NADE  is  scientifically  compounded 
and  farm-proven  on  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  for  the 
VINELAND  CAP0NADE  KIT.  If  he 
is  unable  to  supply,  you,  please 
write  us,  giving  dealer's  name  and 
address.  No  order  will  be  filled 
without  this  dealer  information. 


Complete  Kit  For  Treat¬ 
ing  100  Birds.  Includes 
Permanent  Needle  Appli¬ 
cator.  Refills  of  100  Dose 
Bottles  only  $1.25. 


VINELAND  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 


BOX  13  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


'Tin  living  high  on  loose,  dry 

litter!"  LIME  CREST  LITTER- 
KEPE  Makes  Litter  Management 
Easy,  Low-in-Cost.  Litter-Kepe  coats 
and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it  loose, 
dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less  than  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  and  free  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  L-10  Newton,  New  Jersey 

World’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calc i!e  Products 


Granules 
)"  or  Tablets  For 
Flock  or 

Individual  Worming 


To  Get 


Worm  Your  Cliickens  with 


Removes 

All  Types  of  Tapeworms 
More  Large  Roundworms 
And  Cecal  Worms 


The  most  effective 
poultry  wormer 
of  them  all 


( Tablets  Also  Get 
Intestinal  Capillaricts) 


Contains 


Exclusive  Drug  Butynorate 


For  top  egg  production ,  worm  your 
chickens  with  Wormal.  Low  cost- an 
extra  egg  per  bird  pays  for  a  worming. 

Cut  losses  with  this  must  for  the 
most  eggs.  Worm  your  chickens  regu¬ 
larly  with  safe,  effective,  low  cost 
Wormal.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

ask  for 


SALSBURYS 


TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  at  10  Weeks 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  lor  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS.  DEPT.  F.ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super-Broad”  Whitt  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshires,  Rock- Rede, 
Red-Reeks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  tor  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  211-4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS 

from  the  O  I  d  es  t 
PRICES.  Last  call, 
PINE  TREE 

BOX  R, 


Range  Grown,  Healthy,  Wh. 
Leghorns,  Vaccinated,  Five 
Months  Production  Bred, 
Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  LOW 
order  now,  guaranteed  delivery. 
HATCHERY  &  FARM 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


October  16,  1954 
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FOR  A  ROOF  THAT  WILL  LAST 

. .  .  BUILD  WITH  STORMPROOF 

Repairing  the  bam?  Or  building  a  new  one?  Then  you’ll  want  to  know  more 
about  Bethlehem  Stormproof  galvanized  steel  roofing.  You’ll  find  Stormproof 
good-looking  and  easy  to  install.  It’s  roofing  that  will  give  your  buildings 
dependable  protection  for  years  to  come. 

Stormproof  has  a  tight,  uniform  coating  of  Prime  Western  zinc  that  wards 
off  corrosion.  Its  special  design  makes  it  hug  the  roof  through  roaring  winds, 
and  keeps  moisture  from  seeping  through  at  the  joints.  And  it  is  plenty 
strong  enough  to  withstand  snow  and  ice  loads. 

Stormproof  roofing  will  give  your  buildings  a 
clean,  trim  look  that  reflects  success  and  good 
housekeeping.  Yet  anyone  handy  with  tools  can 
put  up  a  professional-looking  Stormproof  roof, 
and  the  cost  will  probably  be  lower  than  you  think. 

Your  building  supply  dealer  can  tell  you  all 
about  Stormproof  roofing.  He’ll  show  you  just 
how  to  apply  it,  what  tools  you’ll  need,  and  help 
you  estimate  your  order.  Drop  in  on  him  next 
time  you’re  in  town. 

STOPAtPPOOP 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


Special  side-laps  have  stiff  ridges 
for  nailing  surfaces,  providing  ex¬ 
tra  strength  and  tight  joints.  Double 
drains  carry  off  moisture  before  it 
can  siphon  its  way  inside. 


Kilborn  showing  winning 
pasture  to  County  Agent, 
Roger  D.  Whitcomb 


Congratulations 

Mr.  Robert  Kilborn 
Derby  Center,  Vt. 


New  England’s  1954 
Green  Pastures  Winner 

and  a  user  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 


Grass  is  cheaper  than  grain.  For 
years,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  has 
given  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
better  forage  program.  We  are 
particularly  proud  therefore,  to 
number  Mr.  Kilborn  among  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  use  Land 


Bank  loans  to  finance  their  farms. 
For  full  information  on  low-cost, 
4V2%  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans, 
see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  310  State 
Street,  Dept.  R-70,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  report  from  Chicago  frankly 
criticises  the  home  remodeling  and 
repair  racket  in  Chicago.  The  news 
item  outlines  the  sales  talk  used  by 
salesmen,  who  offered  a  $300 
to  $400  bonus  to  home  owners,  which 
merely  raised  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
sured  loan  the  customer  had  to  pay. 
In  some  cases,  it  was  claimed,  the 
loans  and  contracts  were  made 
whereby  the  home  owner  was  able 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  televi¬ 
sion  set  or  automobile  at  low  govern¬ 
ment-insured  rates  because  of  these 
inflated  loans.  The  system  was  criti¬ 
cized  as  unfair.  This  supports  our 
repeated  caution  to  our  read¬ 
ers:  the  prices  charged  for  many 
such  home  improvements  are  much 
too  high.  It  is  said  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  are  selling  to  local  build¬ 
ing  construction  firms  who  apply  the 
material  in  a  crude,  unsightly  man¬ 
ner.  When  the  builder  refuses  to  live 
up  to  his  guarantee,  the  manufact¬ 
urer  asserts  that  he  had  no  pai't  in 
the  contract,  which  may  be  a  fact, 
but  we  believe  he  should  be  more 
interested  in  how  his  products  are 
sold  and  applied.  The  result  of  this 
interest  would  be  good  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  lend  more  merit  to  his 
product.  Evidently  there  are  many 
loopholes  which  permit  these  unfair 
activities.  Therefore,  we  reiterate,  be 
on  guard.  Read  all  contracts  through 
for  yourself,  before  you  sign  them. 


I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  high 
class  paper  that  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  run  an  advertisement 
for  an  irresponsible  person.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  by  John  H.  Thiele 
who  seems  to  be  the  same  “johnny” 
who  fleeced  me  out  of  something 
like  a  hundred  dollars  a  few  years 
ago.  w.  r. 

New  York 

This  is  the  same  John  Thiele  and 
we  again  suggest  our  readers  take 
the  precaution  to  make  note  of 
irresponsible  concerns  and  individ¬ 
uals,  and  inquire  if  they  have  any 
doubt  of  their  reliability.  A  leopard 
cannot  change  his  spots  but  smart 
tricksters  have  a  knack  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  even  responsible 
papers  and  individuals  can  be  taken 
in.  The  editor  assures  us  that  the 
advertisement  was  inadvertently  ac¬ 
cepted  and  it  will  not  appear  again. 

According  to  press  reports,  the 
Garden  Guild  of  America  and  John 
T.  Southwell  have  been  indicted  in 
St.  Louis  on  22  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  He  is  accused  of 
using  misleading  advertising  claims 
in  advertising  two  flowers,  Blue  Rose 
and  Rose  of  Shangri-La.  This  case 
will  possibly  be  tried  in  October.  In 
January  we  referred  to  the  schemes 
of  Mr.  Southwell  and  the  evident 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  as  we 
had  many  complaints  and  inquiries. 
In  March  the  same  wording  appeared 
again  in  their  advertisements.  We 
were  also  advised  that  Mr.  Southwell 
purchased  his  plants  from  a  grower 
in  Texas,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  owe 
large  sums  of  money,  and  in  pay¬ 
ment,  he  gave  the  grower  his  mail¬ 
ing  lists.  We  understand  that  the 
grower  has  started  to  market  the 
“blue  rose”  himself.  The  indictment 
against  Southwell  stated  that  he  ad¬ 
vertised  on  the  radio  that  the  Blue 
Rose  was  “available  for  the  first 
time,”  when  actually  the  species  had 
been  known  since  1909.  The  indict¬ 
ment  also  charged  that  the  roses 
were  not  blue,  but  a  “dirty  magenta.” 
We  are  told  that,  while  there  is  as 
yet  no  such  thing  as  a  “blue  rose,” 
there  are  lovely  lavender  ones.  Ex¬ 
perimenters  think  they  will  have  the 
blue  one  by  1960.  The  characteristics 
of  the  old  rose  known  as  Veilechen- 
bleu,  and  of  multiflora  roses,  are  well 
known  to  all  rosarians. 


If  the  party  who  asked  for  ad¬ 
dresses  of  toy  dealers  will  send  the 
name  of  the  town  and  State  in  which 
he  lives,  we  will  be  glad  to  reply 
to  his  letter. 

I  am  writing  about  a  load  of  hay 
that  was  delivered  and  placed  in 
my  barn.  Before  taking  it,  I  asked 
how  long  it  had  been  cured,  and 
was  assured  that  it  had  been  cut  10 
days  before  delivery,  and  would  be 
entirely  safe  in  my  barn.  It  looked 
like  first  class  timothy  hay,  ideal  for 
feeding  horses.  However,  after  it  had 
been  stored  in  the  barn  about  three 
days,  the  temperature  in  the  barn 
appeared  to  be  unusually  high.  We 
tested  a  few  bales  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  it  showed  close  to  160 
degrees  in  the  center  of  the  bales. 
Not  desiring  to  take  any  chances, 
we  threw  out  half  of  the  bales  that 
showed  high  temperature  into  a  lot 
and  stacked  them  to  admit  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  for  three  to  four  days. 
The  temperature  in  some  went  down, 
but  those  that  cooled  off  showed  a 
mold  and  were  hardly  fit  for  feeding. 
The  dealer  promised  to  make  good 
over  a  month  ago,  but  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  him.  We  paid  him  $187. 
The  first  check  of  $162  has  been 
cashed,  but  I  stopped  payment  on 
the  second.  There  are  many  honest 
hay  dealers,  but,  as  in  this  case, 
some  perhaps  operate  illegally,  by 
presenting  false  weight  slips,  charg¬ 
ing  more  for  hay  than  you  get,  or 
selling  hay  that  is  not  properly 
cured,  which  causes  weight  increase. 
Probably  there  is  not  much  I  can  do, 
but  I  feel  it  might  be  well  to  put 
others  wise  to  the  scheme. 

New  York  R.  g.  w. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  and 
shows  the  need  for  caution  in  a 
similar  situation.  We  are  presenting 
the  complaint  to  the  hay  dealer  and 
hope  we  may  get  some  redress  for 
our  reader. 

On  April  21,  I  ordered  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries  from  Inter¬ 
state  Nurseries  in  Hamburg,  Iowa. 
Most  of  them  were  fine,  but  some 
were  too  dried  out  to  live.  The  firm 
sent  me  replacements  which  were 
not  much  better.  Please  get  a  refund 
for  me.  They  say  they  will  send  them 
again,  but  I  think  that  twice  planting 
and  getting  practically  nothing  is 
enough.  g.  f.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

We  wrote  a  number  of  times,  and 
Interstate  Nui’series  sent  us  copy 
of  a  letter  to  G.  F.  G.  in  which  they 
offered  him  replacements.  They  have 
ignored  the  request  for  a  refund. 
Nurseries  as  a  rule  offer  new  stock 
in  replacement,  but  in  this  case  we 
agree  with  the  subscriber  that  “twice 
planting  and  getting  practically  noth¬ 
ing”  is  enough. 

In  answer  to  an  advertisement  in 
a  prominent  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  I  sent  a  check  for  $15  to 
R.  B.  Jones  of  Millers  Creek,  N.  C., 
for  25  two  to  three  foot  rhododen¬ 
dron  plants.  My  check  cleared  the 
bank,  but  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr. 
Jones.  The  Post  Office  returned  my 
letters,  stating  Jones  had  moved  to 
Taylors,  South  Carolina.  p.  d- 

New  York 

The  above  subscriber  was  victim¬ 
ized  by  a  racket  which  has  since  been 
exposed.  R.  B.  Jones  turned  out  to 
be  one  William  Robert  McGuire,  who 
was  apprehended  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  July  16,  1954.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  Federal  Court  at  Cincinnati 
to  serve  two  years  on  charges  of 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  not  much  consolation 
for  P.  D.,  but  the  fact  that  this  racket 
has  been  exposed  and  punishment 
meted  out  will  be  some  satisfaction. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Fur  Crops  From  the  Farm¬ 

land 

By  James  E.  Lawrence 
0  Beef  Carcasses  and  Their 
Cuts 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Larger  Stalls  for  Dairy  Cows 

By  A.  D.  Longhouse  and 

I.  D.  Porterfield 

•  The  Booming  Pony  Business 

By  Esther  T.  Latting 

•  At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 

•  The  Troublesome  Rat 

By  Harry  L.  Smith 

«  How  to  Build  a  Deep  Litter 
By  D.  R.  Marble 

•  Selling  Eggs  and  Poultry 

By  Charles  L.  Stratton 

•  A  Successful  Poultry  En¬ 

terprise 

By  K.  R.  Lockwood 


Our  Health  Is  Our 

Responsibility 

(Continued  from  Page  657) 
this  is  easier  to  do  in  a  factory  than 
on  a  farm.  One  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  facing  expansion  of  health  in¬ 
surance  is  the  formation  of  sub¬ 
scriber  groups.  The  difficulty  of  this 
task  was  an  important  argument  used 
by  the  proponents  of  national  com¬ 
pulsory  health  insurance. 

So  we  have  all  kinds  of  facts  and 
figures  on  health  insurance.  Is  it 
good  or  bad?  Do  we  have  enough  in¬ 
surance?  Why  is  there  all  this  agi¬ 
tation  about  medical  care  plans?  All 
these”  questions  have  their  answers 
lying  in  our  wants.  Obviously,  if  we 
desire  complete  protection  for  every¬ 
one,  then  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
If  we  are  satisfied  with  partial  pro¬ 
tection  and  with  glaring  inequalities 
in  our  picture  of  health  protection, 
then  what  we  have  is  all  right.  As  we 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  in  these 
articles,  what  we  presently  have  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  demand¬ 
ing.  If  we  want  better,  we  can  get 
better. 

More  recent  trends  have  evidenced 
that  the  patient,  the  consumer,  the 
subscriber,  or  call  him  what-you-will, 
does  want  more  extensive  insurance. 
As  complaints  about  partial  protec¬ 
tion  have  multiplied,  there  has  oc¬ 
curred  a  rather  sudden  growth  in  pre¬ 
payment,  comprehensive  medical 
care  programs.  What  some  of  the 
criticisms  of  our  present  health  in¬ 
surance  are,  and  what  this  thing 
called  “pre-paid”  medical. care  is,  will 
be  our  next  subject. 

R.  L.  Johnson 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue., 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 

HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
„  Practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Bye,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Baker,  experienced.  Starting 

salary  $3,518  per  year  less  room  and  board. 
Apply  to  Director,  Wassaic  State  School, 
Wassaic.  N.  Y. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 

dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week), 
lor  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
school,  Wassaic,  New  York, _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced-  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
Periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment, 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
Single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
w  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
tL.  1  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

NICE  unfurnished  cottage  for  retired  farm 

couple  in  exchange  for  chores.  Oil  furnace. 
Electric  water  heater.  Gas  range.  Electric 
refrigerator.  Hardwood  floors.  Garage.  Not 
&ood  for  children  or  city  slickers.  Dr.  Stanton, 
Ldgehill  Road,  Sharon,  Mass. _ 

SOBER,  dependable  man  on  poultry  farm. 

Good  board.  Give  age,  experience,  wages, 
references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2, 
Sgventry,  Conn, _ _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  housekeeper  for  small  adult  family 

,  on  modern  farm  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  No 
"eavy  laundry.  Must  be  able  to  handle  tele- 
£hone.  Wagon  Wheel  Turkey  Ranch,  St.  James, 


FARM  Manager:  One  of  New  England’s  largest 
turkey  farms  will  have  vacancy  soon  for 
qualified  man  as  manager.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  breeding,  incubation 
and  genetics.  Knowledge  of  general  farming 
and  equipment  maintenance  essential.  Mini¬ 
mum  starting  salary  $500  month,  including  new 
house.  Write  giving  complete  personal  history 
and  qualifications.  P.  O.  Box  1303,  Hartford, 
Conn. _ _ _ _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Two  small  children, 
country  living.  N.  D.  Mattison,  Old  Bedford 

Road,  Greenwich,  Conn.  _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  couple  to  live  and  work  on  general, 
poultry  farm  in  South  Jersey.  Good  house 
and  wages.  Permanent  position.  State  age  and 
qualifications.  BOX  4502,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GENERAL  houseworker:  20-55  years.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  person  seeking  a  good  home. 
Write:  Dr.  Michael  Temchin,  Box  635,  Florida, 
New  York  State. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker:  20-55  years.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  person  seeking  a  good 
home.  Write:  Dr.  Martin  Monat,  Box  476, 
Flordia,  New  York  State. _ 

WIDOW  wants  housekeeper  on  farm  and 
companionship.  Modern  home  with  reference, 
driver’s  license.  Harry  J.  Hawk,  R.  D.  2, 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y,  _ 

POULTRYMAN  married:  Work  for  woman 
optional.  Modern  apartment,  good  salary. 
BOX  4600,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  for  modern  Leg¬ 
horn  farm.  Excellent  apartment,  good  pay, 

food  conditions.  Work  for  woman  available. 

am  Schreibman,  Box  457,  R.  D.  1,  Monticello, 
N,  Y.  Phone:  Monticello  1965.  _ _ 

NEEDED  widow  housekeeper,  some  cooking, 
nice  personality;  good  position.  Write  BOX 
697,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

WORKING  ma'nager  wanted  on  Guernsey 
dairy  farm,  with  sheep,  beef,  and  poultry  as 
sidelines.  Require  capable,  married  man  with 
agricultural  schooling  and  experience.  Good 
wages  and  living  conditions.  Write  us  in 
detail  about  yourself  and  your  experince. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc., 
45  West.  45th  St,,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Due  to  draft  will  have  job 
available  soon  on  Guernsey  farm.  Must  have 
machine  and  hand  milking  experience.  Modern 
house  (two  bedrooms)  $185  per  month.  Peter 
H.  Sandfort,  Route  17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Warwick  55-3187.  _ _ _ _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

HERDSMAN:  For  300-acre  operation  on  Mary¬ 
land’s  eastern  shore.  Operation  is  two  farms, 
15-20  minutes  apart.  Nice  home  on  home  farm, 
three  bedrooms  and  bath,  about  three  years 
old.  Now  running  20  sows  and  30  Angus  cows. 
Man  hired  would  be  in  charge  of  both  farms 
and  supervise  farmer  living  on  second  farm. 
Good  salary  to  one  who  would  produce  and 
treat  farm  and  equipment  as  his  own.  Mail 
;  replies  covering  education,  past  work,  age 
j  and  salary  desired  to  Box  A,  Frank  B. 

:  Johnston  Advertising,  Inc.,  117  Liberty  St., 
New  York  6,  N,  Y, _ _ 

1  COMPANION-Housekeeper  wanted  by  middle- 
aged  widow  in  nice  northern  New  Jersey 
:  village.  Modern  home,  all  improvements, 
i  pleasant  surroundings  and  excellent  living 
'  conditions.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cummins,  Vienna, 

J  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

IF  you’re  interested  in  getting  into  real 
estate,  you  may  be  the  person  we're  look¬ 
ing  for.  Chief  qualifications  are  highest  ethics 
and  integrity,  exceptional  industry,  business- 
i  like  methods.  New  York  and  New  England 
only,  strictly  commission.  Free  coaching,  ad¬ 
vertising,  supplies,  if  you  qualify.  Write  for 
test  questions.  Four  EiTs  Realty,  Box  264- 
RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

MOTHER’S  helper  to  help  with  house,  two 
children  ages  six  and  three;  own  room  and 
bath,  nice  home.  Might  consider  person,  work¬ 
ing  or  studying,  helping'  part  time-  in  return 
for  room,  board,  and  small  salary.  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Ferrin,  52  Greenacres  Avenue,  Scarsdale, 
New  York. _ _ 

MARRIED  man  wanted  to  operarte  one  man 
dairy  farm  in  Perry,  N.  Y.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  write  fully  about  yourself  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne, 
Inc.,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N,  Y. 
FARMER  wanted  to  operarte  on  shares  fully 
equipped,  modern,  one-man  dairy  farm. 
27  stanchion  bam  and  good  herd.  BOX  4606, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  experienced  dairy 
farmer  to  take  care  25  cows;  sober  and  de¬ 
pendable,  good  wages.  House,  electricity,  fuel, 
and  milk  supplied.  Julius  Bloch,  471  Park 
Ave.,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Huntington 
4-3190. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  working  farm  mana¬ 
ger,  married,  young.  25  cows,  modern  im¬ 
plements,  good  house,  all  conveniences;  three 
miles  to  Bath,  N.  Y.  Good  salary  and  share 
profits.  Write  full  information.  BOX  4611, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Two  girls  for  two  suburban  homes. 

General  housework,  fond  of  children.  Own 
room,  $100  a  month.  Write  details.  BOX  4612, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  Farmer.  Single,  good  place  and  real 
opportunity.  Hans  Groth,  Pleasant  Valley, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Cultured  sober  woman  companion 
by  elderly  convalescent,  ability  to  drive  es¬ 
sential.  Nice  L.  I.  residence,  south  in  winter, 
Canada  in  summer.  State  age,  qualifications 
and  remuneration,  expected  references,  P.  O. 
Box  181 ,  Glen  Head,  L,  I. ,_N._Y.__ _ 

WANTED:  Young  to  middleaged  woman  to 
do  housework  and  care  for  pre-school  boy 
in  rural  home.  Family  of  six,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  live  in.  Room,  board,  some  wages. 
Contact  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Robert  Wright,  Clifton 
Springs,  R.  D.  2,  New  York. _ 

GIRL,  for  steady  job  in  Miami.  Under  35, 
must  be  about  5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong;  com¬ 
panion  and  care  for  young,  active,  semi-invalid 
lady;  $35  a  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture, 
full  details,  age,  height,  weight.  Newman,  1925 

Meridan  Ave. ,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. _ _ 

MECHANICALLY  inclined  man  of  farm  back¬ 
ground  for  pasteurization  plant  work.  Past 
experience  useful,  but  not  necessary.  State 
law  prohibits  use  of  tobacco  in  plant.  Steady 
work,  good  wages,  and  comfortable  apartment 
to  a  qualified  man.  Please  give  references, 
age,  family,  experience,  etc.  J.  Wm.  Holt  and 
Son  Farm  Dairy,  Newington,  Conn. _ _ 

ELDERLY  man  who  wants  a  good  home. 

Light  chores,  milking,  small  dairy.  Robert 
Graham,  Arkville,  N.  Y,  Phone  Margaretville 
0585. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 
_ basis.  BOX  4522,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

HOUSEWORKER,  laundress:  Adult  family,  or 
assist  in  farm  household.  Must  be  permitted 
to  bring  spayed  non-destructive  cat.  Best 
references.  E.  Decker,  226  Harrington  St., 
Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

MIDDLEAGED  lady  wishes  position  as  house¬ 

keeper  in  gentleman’s  home;  must  have 
good  references.  BOX  4601,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ORCHARDIST :  Ability,  plus  ambition;  Cornell 
graduate,  28,  married,  one  child;  excellent 
references.  BOX  4602,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
COLLEGE  trained  young  man  desires  responsi¬ 
ble  position  on  dairy  or  beef  farm.  BOX 
4603,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPING  in  motherless,  Christian 

home,  small  children;  mother  and  child. 
BOX  4604,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  single  man,  60,  desires  position: 

care.aker,  gardener.  BOX  4613,  Rural  New 
Yox’ker. 


CARPENTER:  Shop,  outside,  foreman  experi- 
ence;  100  miles  N.  Y.  C.  BOX  4614,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 

for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  200  acres;  150  miles 
N.  Y,  C.  BOX  4513,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GOOD  one  man  tractor  farm.  90  acres.  Attrac¬ 
tive  residence,  eight  rooms,  bath,  oil 
furnace,  hardwood  floors.  Excellent  modern 
barn,  21  stanchions,  drinking  buckets,  box 
stalls,  milk  house,  silo.  Other  buildings.  15 
head  dairy  animals,  tractor,  tools,  hay;  $16,500. 
Excellent  family  farm,  85  acres,  75%  tillable, 
fertile,  productive,  tractor  worked.  Very  good 
house  in  attractive  setting,  10  rooms,  bath, 
furnace.  New.  modern  barn,  28  ties,  buckets, 
salt  holders,  box  stall.  New  milk  house, 
electric  cooler  and  water  heater.  Silo,  Small 
barn,  poultry  house.  23  cows  and  bred  heifers, 
tractor,  tools,  hay  and  silage;  $25,000.  220 

tractor  farm.  Picturesque  colonial  house,  nine 
rooms,  two  baths,  two  fireplaces,  sanded 
finished  wide  board  floors.  Good  barn,  32  ties 
and  buckets,  spaces  for  10  more,  box  stalls. 
Milk  house,  electric  cooler  and  water  heater. 
Silo.  Other  buildings.  75  tons  hay;  $17,000. 
Many  other  farms  in  Broome,  Chenango,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Otsego  Counties.  130  to  1,800  acres. 
Ask  for  free  brochure.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor, 
Bainbridge,  New  York. _ 

MAGNIFICENT  valley  farm:  Approximately 

325  acres,  over  200  in  high  cultivation.  Fine 
watered  pastures,  stream.  Excellent  buildings, 
fine  home,  tenant  bungalow.  Everything  mod¬ 
ern,  top-shape.  Ideally  located  on  hard  road. 
Will  sell  for  $40,000.  Shown  by  appointment 
only.  E.  H,  Rawls,  Morris,  N.  Y,  Phone  59-F-21. 

87  ACRE  Broome  County  stocked  farm,  all 

buildings  in  excellent  condition.  23  head 
stock,  tractor  and  all  equipment,  $25,000  com¬ 
plete,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


71  ACRE  Broome  County  poultry  farm,  good 

house,  3-story  poultry  house,  $7,500.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  single  with  two  acres  land  border - 
ing  on  river,  henhouse,  ideal  for  year  round 
living,  retirement  or  summer  camp.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y, 


cnenango  county  Dare  farm,  140 
acres  tractor  tillable,  9-room  house,  dairy 
bam  and  other  buildings  only  $7,000.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


250  ACRE  equipped  farm,  Cortland  County 

175  acres  tractor  tillable,  good  house,  45 
stanchions,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings  in 
excellent  condition,  tractor  and  all  equipment. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Catalog.  64  pages  of  descriptions  pre¬ 

pared  especially  for  those  who  like  plain, 
hard  facts  —  without  sugar  coating  —  about 
properties.  Listings  of  all  kinds  and  prices, 
New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


THREE  acres  and  concrete  block  house  on 

State  Road  44.  For  sale,  cheap.  Location 
Lecanto,  Florida.  Andrew  Talmadge,  Hyde 
Park,  New  York. 


45  ACRES:  Nice,  8-rooms,  electric,  running 
water,  barn;  Route  221.  Bargain.  Neil  Keane, 
Marathon,  N,  Y. 


SMALL,  manufacturing  town,  stocked  variety 

store,  office,  rest  room,  modern  apartment, 
bath,  oil  heat  through!.  $7,500,  low  payment. 
Property  of  every  description.  Celia  A.  Hal¬ 
bert,  Broker.  Morris,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Morris 
53-F-ll. 


VILLAGE  retirement  home,  garden,  like  rent. 

Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Pa. _ 

SMALL  vacation  house,  on  water  preferred, 

Connecticut  or  Long  Island.  BOX  4605,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

EIGHT  room  house,  two  baths,  oil  heat,  store 

attached,  3-car  garage,  on  Route  52,  near 
school  and  churches.  Owen  Tuohey,  Youngs- 
ville,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Hudson  Valley,  small  chicken  farm, 

3,4  acre,  6-room  house,  fireplace,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  barn  and  buildings,  ready  market;  45 
miles  N.  Y.  C.  Secluded,  mountains,  deer  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing;  $7,000.  BOX  4609,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  By  November  1,  farm,  50  milking 

cows  on  shares  with  option  to  buy.  Got 
good  full  line  of  machinery.  BOX  4610,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

SELLING  village  home,  garden.  Details.  Julia 
Gerth,  Henderson,  Maryland. _ 

WANTED:  Pleasant  site  for  semi-retirement 
home  and  wayside  gift  shop.  Chase,  86 
Sherwood  St,,  Roslindaie  31,  Mass. _ 

ACCIDENT  forces  sale,  excellent  135  acre 
dairy  farm,  32  stanchions,  cups,  silo,  tractor, 
farm  truck,  house  all  improvements;  $13,000. 
Terms,  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Albemarle  County,  530  acre  dairy 
farm.  This  farm  is  second  to  none,  Enjoy¬ 
ing  a  good  profitable  business,  books  and 
records  for  your  inspection.  If  interested,  de¬ 
tails  sent  on  request.  Other  large  and  small 
listings  available.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker, 
Box  52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 


FOR  Sale,  rent  or  lease.  42  acres.  Modern 
six  room  furnished  house;  2-car  garage. 
Spring  house.  All  tillable  soil.  14  miles  from 
Allentown,  Penna.  BOX  4616,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.35  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $8.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 


PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50 
gallon;  5  lb.  can  pure  maple  sugar  $5.50, 
prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.55;  case  6-5s  $7.78; 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00;  2-60s  $17. 
Also  delicious  Wildflower  60  lbs.  $7.80;  60s 
F.O.B.,  plus  various  grades  for  bakeries  and 
industrial  users.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey:  Five  lbs.  liquid  $1.70  post¬ 
paid,  carton  6-5  lbs.  liquid  $7.75  postpaid; 
60  lbs.  Clover  liquid  or  granulated  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  Clover  honey:  Creamed,  liquid  or 
chunk  comb;  5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid.  Robert 
Mead,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 


COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb:  5  lb. 

pails  $1.95.  (5  lbs.  Extracted  $1.65,  six  pails 
$8.00)  all  prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


NATURES  health  resort  in  Shawangunk  Mts. 

Priva'.e  home  for  convalescents  or  board  for 
aged  pensioners.  Telephone  High  Falls  5121. 


WILL  board  elderly  gentleman,  modern 
country  home,  excellent  food.  BOX  4607, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


PORT  JEFFERSON  vicinity:  Comfort,  quiet 
home  in  country  for  one  guest.  Private 
family,  good  food,  reasonable.  BOX  4615, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking  four  pounds 
$2,00  postpaid.  L,  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ky. 

HAY  Wanted:  Any  quantity,  delivered  or  we 
will  haul.  State  price  and  quality.  Fred 
Messling,  Jutland,  New  Jersey,  near  Clinton. 

STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone 
4-8282. 


electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15 
cents  each  at  yard.  Penta  treated  poles  for 
pole  barns.  Telephone  683121.  Closed  Sunday. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Popular  records  before  194(1 

collections,  store  stocks.  BOX  4608,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Old  car,  touring  or  roadster  1900 
to  1920.  State  price  and  condition.  Donatoni 
Brothers,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Old  coin  slot  electric  pianos  with 

drums,  flutes,  etc.  Seeburg,  Wurlitzer, 
Comola  or  other;  also  the  multi-tuned  rolls  for 
these  pianos.  R.  C.  Shattuck,  Eldred,  Penna. 
ANTIQUE  1927  Buick  four  door  sedan,  no 
dents,  good  upholstery,  OK  engine;  $125. 
Van  Winkle ,  BOX  156,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Pine  tree  seeds.  Send  samples  of 
each  kind,  price  per  pound.  Joseph 
Colarusso,  Box  330,  R.  2,  Avoca,  Pa. _ 

TWO  new  Simonds  60  and  54  in.  circular  saws 
$550,  Alex  Kulina,  Rt.  1,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED,  Horsedrawn  road”  hone  or  grader. 

Write:  Charles  LaBar,  Minerva,  Essex  Co., 
New  York. 


Christmas 

HEnneg  pi  an 

FOR  SUBSCRIBERS  ON IV 

•  - 

Would  you  like  to  earn  some  extra 
money  for  Christmas  in  your  spare 
time? 

Introducing  The  Rural  New  Yorker  to 
neighbors  and  friends  is  something 
you  can  do  because  there  is  no 
better  salesman  than  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  subscriber! 

You  know  how  helpful  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  to  you,  so  you  can 
tell  others  how  helpful  it  will  be 
to  them. 

Our  Christmas  Money  Plan  may 
add  $10,  $25,  $50  or  more  to  your 
Christmas  savings,  depending  on 
how  much  spare  time  you  have. 

The  Christmas  Money  Plan  is  open 
to  any  subscriber  in  a  rural  area 
not  being  covered  by  our  field  men 
on  a  regular  basis. 

If  you’d  like  supplies  and  details  to 
start  your  Christmas  fund  rolling, 
drop  a  line  to  CHRISTMAS  MONEY 
PLAN,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


YETTER 

DISC  COULTER-JOINTER 

Plow  5  acres  in  4-acre 
time!  You  plow  in  higher 
gear  because  your  plow 
pulls  up  to  40%  easier 
when  YETTER-equipped. 

Rolls  with  SLICING  ACTION  ahead  of  the 


Plow  FASTER 
Plow  CLEANER 
SAVE  MONEY 


moldboard  .  .  .  cuts  and  throws  trash  into  the 
furrow.  Deflector  insures  complete  covering. 
Your  tractor  works  easier  .  .  .  you  increase 
yields  — the  YETTER  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 


FRONT  TRACTOR 
WHEEL  CLEANER 


(o 

ds. 


YETTER 

Peels  off  mud  and 
trash  with  moldboard 
action  .  .  .  keeps  you 
rolling  when  it’s  wet 
and  muddy.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and 
tread.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 
VETTER  MFG.  CO.,  321  Main  St.,  Colchester,  111. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930" 


J 

T\ 


Write  for  full  information . 


Sam  Daniels  Mfg.  Co. 

HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

•  BURNS  THE  LARGEST 
CHUNKS 


•  FLOWING  HEAT 


•  ECONOMICAL 


Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge,  or  school.  Steady, 
even  heat. 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Blueberry  Bushes,  etc..  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN’S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints,  sprays  50  young  trees.  Gallon  $5  75  Postpaid. 

F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

HOPS  —  CHOICE  1954  CROP  $7.00  PER  POUND 
Post  paid.  Minimum  order  2  pounds.  Send  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR 

39  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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BUBAL  CITIZENS  FOB  IVES  AND  McGOVERM  1 


HAROLD  L.  CREAL 

Cortland  County,  Chairman 
MRS.  ROGER  TODD 

Tompkins  County,  Vice  Chairman 
MYRON  ALBRO 
Tioga  County 
COLLIN  ARMSTRONG 
Onondaga  County 
DAN  DALRYMPLE 
Niagara  County 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MRS.  MARTHA  EDDY 
Tompkins  County 
P.  HENRY  FLYNN 

r'Aiintv 

DR.  CLIFFORD  HOPPENSTEDT 
Ulster  County 
CLIFFORD  KLOOS 
Essex  County 
MISS  MABEL  KNAPP 
Orange  County 


MRS.  ELSIE  LIND 
Cayuga  County 
MAX  PALMER 
Albany  County 
BRAINARD  PRESCOTT 
Erie  County 
ROBERT  TURNER 
Chemung  County 
FRANK  D.  WALRATH 
Jefferson  County 


THE 


IRVING  M.  IVES 

Governor 


J.  RAYMOND  McGOVERN 

Lieutenant  Governor 


On  November  2,  you  and  your  neighbors  will  choose  the  kind  of  state  government  you  want  for 
the  nelt  four  years  You-11  choose  a  balanced,  experienced  team  with  a  12-year  record  of  progress, ve 
sendee  toati  our  citizens  .  .  .  you'll  choose  a  proven  record  of  honest,  ef ficent.  sk,Ufu  a— «  •  •  ■ 
you'll  choose  a  platform  and  candidates  who  are  dedicated  to  progress  for  all  sechons  of  th_  stale  ... 

You'll  choose  men  who  believe  in  your  right  to  decide  your  own  future  .  .  .  you  11  choose  to  con- 
tinue  state  agricultural  programs  designed  by  farmers  and  earned  out  by  an  administration  mindful  the 

a  sound  farm  economy  means  a  sound  general  economy  ...  .  .  ,  ,  .  v  .  •  i__j 

OR—you'll  choose  and  get  high  taxes,  idle  promises,  an  administration  dominated  by  hand-picked 

Tammany  Hall  candidates  dedicated  to  favoritism  and  a  whole  program  of  state  control  of  individual  lib¬ 
erty  thru  government  by  “deal." 

BE  SURE  TO  VOTE  NOVEMBER  2.  YOU  ARE  THE  JUDGE  l 


VOTE  FOR 


IVES 


NOVEMBER  2,  1954 


FARMERS  HAVE  A  SPECIAL 

for  12  years.  New  York  has  had  men  in  Albany  who  un¬ 
derstand  farm  problems  and  work  on  them.  The  result — ben¬ 
efits  for  all  the  people. 

Measure  just  a  few  major  achievements  .  .  .  the  industry¬ 
wide  DRINK-MORE-MILK  campaign;  the  THRUWAY;  1,000 
miles  a  year  of  improved  RURAL  ROADS;  the  great  new 
STATE  FAIR;  state  help — regular  and  emergency — for  RURAL 
SCHOOLS;  expansion  of  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
both  in  facilities  at  state  colleges  and  schools  and  on  the 


STAKE  IN  THIS  ELECTION! 

farms  through  state  support  of  a  larger  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
20  new  farm  problem  RESEARCH  programs;  growth  in  ANI¬ 
MAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  and  INDEMNITIES  to  farmers  .  .  • 
these  are  performances — not  promises — of  your  balanced  Re¬ 
publican  team  in  Albany. 

Understanding  and  continuing  help  in  Albany  are  vital 
to  our  agriculture,  to  all  our  economy.  Be  sure  to  VOTE 
NOVEMBER  2  and  choose  with  careful  eye  . . . 


59B  I  i  9  UB 


BERT  R.  MANH 
library. 
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Last  Chance  tor  Brow  sing 


FUR  CROPS  FROM  THE  FARMLAND 


Real  worth  is  running  around  the  farm  on  four  legs.  Game  animals  can 
be  converted  to  cash  by  the  effort  of  trapping  and  skinning  them. 
There  is  recreation  and  the  satisfaction  of  sport  in  it,  too. 


By  JAMES  E.  LAWRENCE 


THOUGH  great  strides  have 
been  made  by  the  fur  farming 
industry  to  meet  the  demands 
and  whims  of  the  buying 
public,  there  is  still  a  wide- 
open  market  for  wild-caught 
furs.  This  is  strongly  evidenced  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  folks  who  regularly  set  out 
profitable  traplines  each  year.  To  these  people, 
fur  trapping  provides  extra  income,  a  means 
of  reducing  predatory  animals  and  a  bit  of 
recreation  during  the  quiet  months. 

According  to  a  number  of  estimates,  farmers 
and  farm  boys  annually  harvest  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  125  million  dollar  raw 
fur  crop. 

Muskrats  on  Marshlands 

That  the  value  of  fur-bearing  animals  offers 
a  tangible  return  is  illustrated  by  the  number 
of  folks  who  periodically  harvest  a  fur  crop 
from  their  own  lands.  Stanley  Willig,  who  lives 
near  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  finds  that  the  musk¬ 
rats  on  waste  marshland  provide  a  return  large 
enough  to  pay  the  tax  bill  on  his  145-acre 
dairy  farm.  Instead  of  trying  for  a  variety  of 
furs  in  a  hit-and-miss  fashion,  Willig  restricts 
his  trapping  time  and  effort  solely  to  the 
muskrat.  He  claims  that  by  concentrating  on 
this  quality  fur  animal  he  is  assured  a  good 
catch  and  does  not  waste  time  on  other  ani¬ 
mals  with  inferior  pelts.  Although  game  tech¬ 
nicians  have  informed  him  that  his  marsh  can 
stand  heavier  trapping  than  it  now  receives, 
without  harm  to  the  breeding  muskrat  popu¬ 
lation,  Willig  has  devised  a  unique  harvest 
method  of  his  own.  He  simply  stops  trapping 
when  he  has  enough  money  for  taxes.  Under 
this  set-up,  he  has  trapped  as  many  as  71 
muskrats  from  his  six  acres  of  marshland 
without  endangering  the  source  of  supply. 

William  Strauss  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  is  another 
farmer  who  enjoys  muskrat  trapping.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  he  built  a  dam  across  a  small 
marsh  on  his  Dutchess  County  dairy  farm  and 
equipped  it  with  a  valve  to  control  water 
levels.  He  did  this  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dutchess  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
and  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  in  an  effort  to  manage  his  marshland 
for  high  muskrat  production.  The  dam  and 
valve  now  allow  him  to  maintain  water  levels 
at  a  depth  which  encourages  the  growth  of 
desirable  muskrat  foods,  such  as  cattails  and 
bulrushes.  Moreover,  he  can  now  stabilize  the 
water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
extreme  fluctuations  that  formerly  discouraged 
muskrats  from  using  his  marsh. 

Prior  to  this  construction,  only  a  few 
transient  muskrats  ever  used  the  Strauss 
marsh.  But  where  once  limited  food  supplies 
and  uncertain  water  levels  kept  permanent 
residents  away,  the  marsh  is  now  on  its  way 
toward  becoming  a  first-class  fur-producing 
factory.  The  spring  trapping  period  following 
the  Autumn  the  dam  was  built  yielded  six 
muskrats,  mostly  stragglers,  but  the  next  sea¬ 
son  produced  14.  Then  it  was  31,  and  this 
season  Strauss  expects  to  harvest  at  least 
double  that.  His  objective  is  a  managed  musk¬ 
rat  marsh,  the  type  which  will  produce  the 
10-  to  30-dollar  annual  fur  crop  per  acre  that 
wildlife  biologists  report  possible  from  proper¬ 
ly  handled  wet  wastelands. 

As  a  contrast  to  marsh  trapping,  John 
Lobotsky  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  concentrates 
on  the  abundant  streams  and  wooded  areas 
that  are  part  of  his  160-acre  vegetable  farm. 
Although  muskrats  are  caught  occasionally, 


mink,  skunks,  raccoons  and  foxes  provide  the 
major  share  of  Lobotsky’s  fur  crop.  A  few 
years  ago  a  colony  of  beavers  settled  on  the 
farm  and  supplied  a  part  of  the  catch.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  the  animals  moved  away 
when  their  food  supply  gave  out. 

While  almost  a  dozen  different  types  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  are  trapped  on  farmlands  in 
the  Northeast,  five  distinct  kinds  outrank  all 
others  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
taken,  the  monetary  returns  from  the  pelts  and 
the  sport  in  harvesting  them.  These  are  musk¬ 
rat,  raccoon,  fox,  skunk  and  mink.  The  latest 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  figures  show 
that  the  first  three  of  these  furbearers  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  New  York’s 
total  fur  catch.  From  the  trapper’s  standpoint, 
knowledge  of  the  proper  way  of  handling  all 
of  these  important  fur  crops,  as  is  true  of  all 
farm  crops,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  success¬ 
ful  harvest. 

The  Best  Traps 

As  applies  to  all  types  of  fur  trapping,  the 
muskrat  trapper  should  provide  himself  with 
the  best  traps  possible  to  assure  a  maximum 
of  trapping  efficiency.  Steel  traps  No.  1  and 
IV2  are  the  sizes  most  generally  used  for  musk¬ 
rats.  Trap  types  vary,  however,  but  one  of 
the  most  popular  kinds  in  the  Northeast  is  the 
stop-loss.  It  is  equipped  with  a  delayed  action 
guard  which  springs  over  the  main  jaws  and 
holds  the  animal  in  such  a  tight  position  that 
it  cannot  gnaw  or  wring  loose  and  escape. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  types 
of  effective  sets  for  muskrats.  One  is  made  in 
marshy  areas  with  little  or  no  water,  one  in 
open  water  and  one  under  ice.  In  marshes 
with  little  water  where  there  is  no  chance  of 
setting  a  trap  so  the  animal  will  drown,  it  is 
particularly  important  to  use  the  stop-loss 
trap.  In  these  situations,  the  trap  should  be 
placed  on  feed  beds  or  in  runways  in  at  least 
two  inches  of  water. 

Traps  set  along  streams  and  ditches  should 
also  be  placed  in  about  two  inches  of  water, 
especially  when  set  at  the  bottom  of  muskrat 
runs  or  slides.  The  trick  here  is  to  set  the 
trap  stake  through  the  trap  chain  on  a  slant 
in  deep  water.  When  captured,  the  animal 
will  then  dive  into  deep  water  and  drown. 

Ice  trapping  for  muskrats  is  often  necessary 
when  the  season  opens  early  and  ponds  and 
marshes  are  still  frozen  over.  A  good  ice  set 
is  made  by  securing  a  trap  on  a  board  with 
several  nails  and  fastening  a  carrot  or  apple 
just  above  the  trap.  The  board  is  then  placed 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  set  on  an  angle 
by  resting  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or 
marsh. 

Raccoon  trapping  is  often  of  special  interest 
around  the  farm  because  this  animal  has  a 
way  of  getting  into  places  where  it  does  not 
belong.  Marauder  of  the  corn  field  and  the 
chicken  house,  the  wary  raccoon  provides  the 
trapper  with  much  sport  on  the  trapline.  At 
present,  New  York  State  is  experiencing  an 
upsurge  in  raccoon  populations  and,  despite 
low  pelt  prices,  this  animal  continues  to  be 
popular  with  trappers. 

Although  cunning,  the  raccoon  is  extremely 
curious;  this  often  leads  to  its  downfall.  A 
bright  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  tin  or 
aluminum,  fastened  to  the  pan  of  a  No.  2 
double-spring  trap  makes  a  good  attractor  for 
capturing  raccoons.  Bait  made  from  honey  or 
part  of  a  fish  or  bird  suspended  over  the  trap 
(  Continued  on  Page  683  ) 


Fred  Ford  of  Stamford,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
displays  a  muskrat  freshly  caught  in  the  marsh. 


John  Lobotsky  shows  the  valuable  beaver  pelts 
he  caught  on  his  father’s  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  farm. 


Walter  Lobotsky,  John’s  brother,  is  shown  with 
his  season’s  valuable  catch  of  mink  and  fox. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 


No  man  need  ever  be  lonely  who 
enjoys  tending  a  fire.  Starting  the 
first  fire  in  Autumn  is  a  ritual  of 
pleasant  significance,  a  ritual  rooted 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  man’s  history. 
There  are  those  literal-minded  per¬ 
sons  in  this  world  who  cannot,  or 
who  choose  not,  to  use  their  emo¬ 
tions.  A  dozen  goldfinches  on  a  green 
lawn  is  simply  a  flock  of  birds;  a 
magnificent  sunset  is  nothing  but 
color  in  the  sky;  a  fireplace  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  spot  that  produces  ashes. 

A  good  fire  tender  is  a  philosopher, 
a  man  of  patience,  a  person  tolerant 
and  unhurried.  A  few  ashes  on  the 
hearth  and  a  few  brown  burned  spots 
on  rugs  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  enjoyment  one  can  harvest 
as  he  watches  colored  flames  play 
along  the  logs  and  leap  for  the 
chimney  opening. 

A  deep  bed  of  ashes  is  essential 
for  a  good  fire  and  in  it  a  man  buries 
his  solid  backlog  of  oak,  beech  or 
maple.  Each  keeper  of  the  hearth 
develops  his  own  special  techniques 
of  starting  a  fire,  but  all  good  men 
agree  on  the  essential  place  of  the 
large  backlog.  The  countryman,  after 
the  backlog  is  solidly  anchored  in 
ashes,  likes  to  lay  a  criss-cross  pat¬ 
tern  of  dry  pine  kindling  sticks,  pine 
kindling  he  brings  down  from  the 
evergreen  grove  above  the  orchard. 
The  small  dry  dead  branches  of  pine 
and  hemlock  make  excellent  kind¬ 
ling.  Finely  split  gray  birch  is  good, 
and  on  Cape  Cod  some  of  the 
older  citizens  still  gather  a  barrel¬ 
ful  or  two  of  the  long  pine  needles 
they  call  “Diddle-Dees.” 

After  the  kindling  is  in  place,  a 
man  puts  on  medium-sized  sticks  of 
birch,  ash,  maple  or  beech;  one  needs 
a  few  small  diameter  sticks  to  start 
quickly,  before  the  large  chunks 
start  burning  for  the  hours-long  fire. 
A  few  shavings  beneath  the  pine 
kindling  or  a  few  crumbled  news¬ 
papers  catch  the  flame  of  the  match. 

A  man  who  chops  his  own  wood 
is  warmed  twice,  and  some  of  us  en¬ 
joy  certain  woods  more  than  others 
in  the  fireplace.  The  solid,  slow-burn¬ 
ing  woods  are  the  maples,  oaks  and 
beeches.  White  maple  burns  with 
reddish  tan  flames,  with  streaks  of 
pure  gold  and  a  base  of  blue  gray 
flame  near  the  log.  Most  maples  burn 
with  little  crackling  and  very  few 
sparks.  Elm  has  a  bi'oken  pattern  pic- 
tui'e  as  it  burns  with  deep,  glowing, 
sunset-hued  flames.  White  pine  is  not 
sufficiently  appi’eciated  as  a  fireplace 
wood;  its  flames  ai’e  intense  and  cling 
low  to  the  log,  gold  and  reddish  hued 
with  steel-blue  sti’eaks;  and,  when 
the  white  pine  log  has  given  itself  to 
the  sacrifice,  it  leaves  a  bed  of  beau¬ 
tiful  glowing  coals  with  blue-gray 
shades  that  run  back  and  forth. 

Thei'e  ai'e  those  who  will  scoff  at 
this  statement.  But  gray  bii’ch,  if 
stored  under  covers  as  soon  as  it  is 
cut,  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the 
fireplace,  especially  when  used  in 


partnership  with  some  of  the  hard 
woods.  Gray  birch  is  easy  to  chop 
and  bucksaw.  As  a  fence  post  it  is 
almost  woi’thless;  but  if  you  cut  it 
and  get  it  under  cover  quickly,  it 
serves  well  in  the  fireplace  or  for  a 
quick  fh-e  in  the  kitchen  stove.  It 
is  a  free  bui'ning  wod  on  the  hearth; 
one  can  almost  say  it  acts  as  if  it 
were  anxious  to  give  its  heat  and 
color.  As  the  heat  takes  hold,  the 
bark  curls  back  from  the  log,  and 
bits  of  flame  leave  the  log  and  leap 
upward.  The  main  body  of  flame  is 
orange-gold  and  near  the  log,  pur¬ 
plish-blue  flames  run  horizontally. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  woods 
is  black  cherry.  It  burns  with  cheer- 
ful  snaps  and  spai'kles.  The  flame  is 
low  and  intense,  with  a  beautiful 
blended  color  pattern  of  blues  and 
golds,  tans  and  orange.  As  the 
flames  leave  the  log,  they  remind  one 
of  northern  lights  playing  around  the 
horizon  on  a  January  night. 

Spruce  and  hemlock  are  the  politi¬ 
cal  orators  of  the  fireplace.  They 
shout  and  spout;  they  argue  and  plead. 
They  crackle  and  sing  and  toss  red- 
orange  spai'ks  onto  the  hearth  and 
l'Ugs;  and  when  the  logs  are  burned 
out,  the  ashes  ai'e  as  dull  gray  as  the 
sky  just  before  a  late  autumn  rain 
begins  to  drench  the  bi'own  country¬ 
side. 

A  fireplace  is  more  than  a  utili¬ 
tarian  adjunct  in  a  home.  Today 
with  modern  heating,  fireplaces  no 
longer  sei’ve  as  they  once  did.  But 
thei'e  are  still  those  men  and  women 
who  know  that  he  who  tends  a  fire 
on  the  hearth  nurtures  dreams  in 
his  heart,  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


Brown  Spots  on  Birch 
Leoves 

My  birch  trees  develop  brown 
spots  on  their  leaves.  The  brownish 
discoloration  extends  over  a  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging  area  until  the  entire 
leaf  becomes  brown.  This  happens 
long  before  the  normal  time  for 
leaves  to  change  color.  What  is  the 
cause?  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it? 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  w.  a.  b. 

The  brownish  areas  are  due  to  in¬ 
festation  by  the  birch  leaf  miner. 
The  birch  leaf  miner  is  a  serious  pest 
on  birch  trees  in  this  area.  Many 
birches  are  being  killed  by  continu¬ 
ous  infestations  of  it  every  year.  The 
insect  can  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  lindane  as  soon  as  the  brown 
spots  first  appear,  i.  e.  shortly  before 
the  leaves  are  full  grown.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  application  should  be  made 
in  late  June.  An  effective  dosage  is 
a  25  per  cent  emulsion,  at  the  rate 
of  one  pint  in  100  gallons  of  water 
or  one  teaspoon  per  gallon.  Wettable 
powder  may  be  substituted  for  the 
emulsion  at  the  rate  of  one  to  one 
and  a  half  pounds  per  100  gallons 
of  water  or  four  and  a  half  to  seven 
grams  per  gallon. 


Dairy  farmers  changing  to  pen -type  barns! 

Not  every  dairy  farmer  can  use  a  pen-type  barn  with  milking  parlor 
to  advantage,  but  a  good  many  dairymen  are  changing  over  to  that  type. 
They  say  there’s  much  less  work  to  the  chores;  they  milk  faster,  and 
have  to  clean  the  pen  barn  only  twice  a  year. 

There  are  some  disadvantages,  too — chiefly  the  need  for  more  bedding 
and  the  necessity  of  de-horning  cows.  But  for  many  farmers,  the  benefits 
are  far  more  important.  Incidentally,  farmers  find  pen  barns  of  the  pole- 
frame  variety  make  for  substantial  economies  over  the  barns  most  of  us 
are  accustomed  to. 


Engines  last  longer  with  Gulf  pride  H.D. ! 


For  tractor,  truck,  or  car,  you’ll  find  Gulfpride  H.D.  the  finest  motor 
oil  you  can  buy.  Besides  greatly  reducing  engine  wear  due  to  corrosion 
and  rust,  it  helps  keep  your  engine  clean  and  efficient  under  all  driving 
conditions.  And — Gulfpride  H.D.  now  comes  in  handy  5-gallon  utility 
pails  that  are  re-usable  in  many  ways. 


Farmers  can  depend  on  Gulf 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — saves  you  the  expense  and 
bother  of  handling  from  five  to  seven  different  greases. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — for  all  conventional 
transmissions  and  differentials. 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  GO  GULF 
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•3100  EXTRA  PROFITS 


Garden  Work  in  Late  Fall 


from  a  10  acre  woodlot  reports 


HOMELITE 


CHAIN  SAW  USER 


No  other  chain  saw  gives  you 
as  much  power  per  pound  as  a 
Homelise  one  man  saw.  With 
the  30  pound  Homelite  Model 
5-30,  you  get  5.5  actual  dyna¬ 
mometer  rated  horsepower . . .  enough  power  I 


saw. 


Fester  Cuffing  •  Easier  Handling 


lower  Maintenance 


Use  a  HOMELITE 
for  Profitable 


Herbert  Hein  and  his  son  Gordon,  Water¬ 
loo,  Wisconsin  farmers,  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  modern  forestry  practice.  Each 
winter,  during  the  slack  period,  they  do 
selective  cutting  on  their  ten  acre  wood- 
lot.  To  date,  the  Heins  have  cut  timber 
and  fence  posts  worth  $3600.  with  only 
$500.  for  their  costs  ...  a  $3100.  profit. 
They  find  that  spare  time  work  on  a 
woodlot  acre  yields  six  times  the  income 
of  an  acre  of  any  other  crop.  What’s  more, 
after  switching  last  year  from  a  two  man 
saw  to  a  Homelite  One  Man  Saw,  they 

ng  in  a  day . . . 
make  twice  the 
income  and 
profits  .  .  . 
that  they 
could 
with  a 


Production  Wood  Cutting 


two 

man 


1 


to  cut  20  inch  trees  in  20  seconds.  And  with 
the  22  pound  Homelite  Model  17,  you  get  3.5 
actual  dynamometer  rated  horsepower  .  .  . 
enough  power  to  cut  18  inch  trees  in  18 
seconds.  Yes  and  with  every  Homelite  Chain 
Saw  you  get  real  dependability  .  .  .  long  life 
and  low  maintenance  under  rugged  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  . . .  resulting  from  Homelite’s 
extensile  experience  in  manufacturing  light¬ 
weight  gasoline  engine  driven  units  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Send  Coupon  for  Complete  u 

Information  t 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2611  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Nationwide  Soles  arid  Service 

|  □  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

|  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

|  □  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

I  Name . . 

|  Address . 

|  Town . County . State . 


I 

s 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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special! 

GENUINE 

IJwrpee 

SEEDS 


LIMITED  TIME  ONLY! 

Are  you  a  gardener  who  doesn’t 
yet  use  Burpee  Seeds?  Would 
you  like  to  send  lOe  and  get  a 
whole  dollar’s  worth — so  you 
see  why  millions  do? 

Four  Packets,  All  Colors 
Giant  Zinnias  Gorgeous!  25c 
Giant  Marigolds  Biggest.  25c 
ParadeFor  beds  .boxes. 25c 
Fordhook  Asters  For  all  season. 25c 
Send  Dime  for  ALL  4r  Today . 
New  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

565  BURPEE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME? 

Farmers  or  retired  farmers.  Sell  a  complete  line 
of  Field  Seeds.  Age  immaterial,  but  you  must 
have  initiative,  like  to  meet  people.  A  knowledge 
of  dairy  farming  is  helpful.  Car  needed.  Farming 
experience  an  asset  on  this  job,  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  present  and  former  Gardner 
customers— folks  who  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  extra  value  represented  by  the  time- 
tested  Growmore  line  of  Field  Seeds.  Many 
territories  open.  Write  today  giving  past  work 
experience  and  references. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC., 

41  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMEB  CITY.  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  grapo  vines, 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens.  Over 
80  Years,  through  four  gener¬ 
ations,  growing  and  distribution 
service  to  planters  guarantees 
satisfaction.  Our  FREE  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  nursery  line,  including 
dwarf  trees.  Write  today. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bx  RIII4,  Princess  Anrte.Md. 

Allien's  1955  Bony  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market* 

|  and  how  to  grow  them.  Tree  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
f2  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

“EVERGREENS  " 

Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  and  Fall, 
IS55,  price  list. 


Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonten,  N  J. 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  setting:  25  standard  and  everbearing  varieties 
including  the  new  “Blaze”  also  New  Durham  off  sea¬ 
son  Raspberry  and  Amber  Yellow  Raspberry. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  It.  MORSS  &  SON,  BBADFORD,  MASS. 


VEGETABLE 
&  FARM 


SEEDS 


CERTIFIED 

CRAIG,  Ajax, 
Clinton,  Mohawk 


SELECTED 

Beaver  and 
Swedish  Star 


Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Write  Dept.  R-l 
For  Prices 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y. 


Raking  up  and  burning  the  dead 
remnants  of  flowers  and  shrubs, 
pruning  out  dead  or  dying  leaves  and 
branches,  applying  fertilizer  as  need¬ 
ed-all  this  is  good  garden  insurance, 
for  it  will  result  in  vigorous,  healthy 
flowers  and  shrubs  next  season. 
(Only  material  that  is  known  beyond 
any  doubt  to  be  absolutely  disease- 
and  pest-free  should  be  added  to  the 
compost  pile).  On  the  other  hand, 
neglect  at  this  time  of  year  almost 
invariably  means  a  constant  struggle 
later  with  diseases  and  pests  and  the 
steady  use  of  fungicides  and  insecti¬ 
cides. 

Take  Iris,  for  instance;  about  five 
minutes’  work  in  November  will  go 
far  toward  preventing  leaf  blight  and 
soft  rot  of  the  rhizomes.  Just  cut  off 
the  tops  close  and  clear  away  all 
dead  leaves  about  the  crown.  Leaf 
blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus  that 
spends  the  Winter  resting  in  the 
dried  leaves  it  killed  the  previous 
Summer.  Destroy  the  rubbish  and 
you  destroy  the  fungus  as  well. 

Every  Fall,  the  Peony  tops  should 
be  cut  back  as  close  to  the  roots  as 
possible  without  injuring  the  new 
buds.  Some  gardeners  even  rake 
away  the  soil  about  the  crown  and, 
after  cutting  away  the  stalks,  cover 
the  roots  with  new  soil.  The  bud 
blight,  leaf  spot  and  stalk  blight  of 
peonies  all  live  on  the  old  stalks  and 
leaves  during  the  Winter.  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  tops  is  therefore  the  easi¬ 
est  and  best  possible  control  for  all 
these  troubles.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  some  of  these  diseases  can 
spread  into  the  roots,  causing  rot 
there.  A  few  strokes  of  a  sharp  sickle 
in  late  Fall  will  prevent  all  this  po¬ 
tential  trouble. 

Hollyhocks  and  Delphiniums  need 
fall  cleaning  care,  too,  to  insure 
healthy  plants  next  season.  In  the 
case  of  delphinium,  the  black  leaf- 
spot  disease  winters  on  the  dead 
leaves  about  the  crown;  and  the  bac¬ 
teria  are  scattei’ed  to  the  new  leaves 
in  the  Spring.  Hollyhock  rust  causes 
the  small  brown  pustules  on  the 
leaves  and  stems;  it  has  no  way  of 
living  except  on  this  plant.  I  might 
add  here  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
completely  controlling  this  disease 
by  systematic  applications  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  starting  as  soon  as 
the  plants  come  through  the  ground 
in  the  Spring.  About  three  applica¬ 
tions  in  a  season  are  all  that  I  have 
found  necessary;  also  I  carefully  re¬ 
move  all  dead  leaves  and  stalks  in 
the  Fall. 

Were  you  troubled  with  black  spot 
on  your  roses  this  past  Summer? 
The  leaves  that  turned  yellow  and 
fell  to  the  ground  carried  the  dis¬ 
ease  with  them.  Raking  and  burning 
will  eliminate  the  big  source  of 
spores. 

The  tulip  beds,  too,  must  have  at¬ 
tention  in  the  late  Fall.  Rake  off  all 
the  old  leaves  and  dead  flower  stalks, 
for  they  are  potential  carriers  of  the 
fire  disease  fungus  which  may  work 
down  into  the  bulbs. 

Aster  wilt  is  canned  in  seed  com¬ 
ing  from  diseased  plants.  All  plants 
should  be  removed  and  burned  and 
in  ordering  seed,  be  sure  to  choose 
those  varieties  listed  by  seedsmen  as 
wilt-resistant. 

But  there  is  other  work  to  be  done 
in  the  late  Fall,  with  a  look  ahead 
to  next  Spring;  for  it  is  in  the  Fall 
that  much  planting  is  done  to  the 
best  advantage.  Now  and  until  the 
ground  freezes  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  most  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  as 
well  as  roses  and  many  shrubs.  In 
the  case  of  trees,  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mentals,  the  ground  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  prepax-ed,  with  plenty  of 
humus  and  slow-acting  plant  food 
added,  for  trees  are  a  long-time  crop. 
Dig  a  genei’ously  large  hole,  spread 
the  l’oots  out  naturally,  removing 
any  broken  ones,  and  set  the  ti’ee  to 
stand  at  the  same  level  as  it  stood 
in  the  nursery  (as  shown  by  the  soil 
line  on  the  trunk).  Tamp  the  eai'th 
firmly  around  the  roots  so  that  there 
will  be  no  air  spaces;  fill  up  the  hole, 


water  well  and  stake  if  necessary. 
After  the  ground  freezes  pei’manent- 
ly,  apply  a  coai'se  mulch.  Except  for 
the  removal  of  any  broken  branches, 
pruning  can  wait  until  Spring. 

If  you  gi’ow  dahlias — in  their  many 
forms  and  colors,  they  ai'e  a  fascin¬ 
ating  addition  to  any  garden,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  give  the  bed  a  liberal 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  in  the  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter.  In  the  Spring, 
a  good  coating  of  well-rotted  cow 
manure  or  other  humus  should  be 
applied  and  plowed  under  before  set¬ 
ting  the  tubers. 

If  you  intend  to  plant  a  space  that 
has  not  been  cultivated  for  several 
years,  mark  it  out  clearly,  spread  on 
a  liberal  coating  of  humus  and  dig  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  spade  blade, 
turning  each  spadeful  upside  down 
as  you  drop  it  into  place.  This  will 
get  the  added  material  underground 
where  it  belongs.  Then  let  the 
ground  lie  in  this  rough  condition 
until  spring  planting  time  arrives. 
Any  soil  that  needs  sweetening  can 
be  sprinkled  with  lime  this  Fall,  to 
be  washed  down  by  the  winter  rains. 

If  you  plant  roses  this  Fall,  hill 
them  up  well  with  soil  after  planting 
and  spread  well-i’otted  cow  manure 
between  the  hills.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Pennsylvania  Peach  Packer 
Young  Bobbie  Uhrmann,  Collingdale, 
Pa.,  helped  with  the  1954  peach 
harvest. 
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By  R.  W.  Duck 
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Fire  Blight  on  Apples 


My  Yellow  Transparent  apple  tree 
is  infected  with  fire  blight  which  I 
have  been  trimming  out  for  the  last 
four  years.  Golden  Delicious  and  an 
unnamed  variety  known  locally  as  a 
Horse  Apple  are  not  affected.  Is  there 
any  cure  for  this  or  do  we  have  to 
just  keep  pruning?  l.  a.  b. 

Apple  varieties  differ  in  their  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  fire  blight,  as  you  have 
indicated.  Most  susceptible  are  Spit- 
zenberg,  Wagener  and  Summer  Ram- 
bo;  then,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening; 
next,  Jonathan,  Dutchess,  Stark,  and 
Smokehouse;  followed  by  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Rome;  last  by  Stayman, 
McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  Grimes 
Golden,  Delicious,  Baldwin  and  Cort¬ 
land.  The  varieties  from  Spitzenberg 
through  R.  I.  Greening  are  most  apt 
to  have  fire  blight  bacteria  over¬ 
wintering  in  cankers,  a  primary 
source  of  infection.  The  amount  of 
disease  infection  within  a  given  va¬ 
riety  varies  from  year  to  year  de¬ 
pending  upon  weather  conditions, 
abundance  and  viability  of  over¬ 
wintering  cankers,  and  disseminating 
agents. 

Control  measui’es  in  northern  re¬ 
gions  consist  chiefly  of  a  2-6-100 
Bordeaux  spray  applied  when  the 
tree  is  about  75  per  cent  in  bloom, 
along  with  the  i-emoval  of  cankers  or 
blighted  twigs  during  regular  dor¬ 
mant  pruning.  If  blight  is  serious,  a 
second  but  earlier  Bordeaux  spray 
can  be  applied  when  25  per  cent  of 
the  blossoms  are  open.  Fruit  russet- 
ing  from  Bordeaux  can  be  reduced  if 
the  spray  is  applied  when  the  foliage 
is  dry. 

Succulent  growth  is  very  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  bacteria  infection  and  should 
be  discouraged  or  removed  as  with 


watersprouts  and  suckers.  Breaking 
or  rubbing  out  the  young  sprouts 
and  suckers  by  hand  is  preferred, 
since  cutting  out  is  likely  to  carry 
bacteria  from  cut  to  cut  on  the 
pruning  shears  or  knife  blade.  In 
severe  cases,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  and  heavy  invigorating 
pruning  should  even  be  reduced 

Generally,  pruning  out  of  blighted 
shoots  and  limbs  is  left  until  the 
regular  dormant  pruning  since  de¬ 
velopment  of  blighted  areas  on  apple 
soon  ceases,  and  does  not  spread 
further  down  into  the  shoots  or 
limbs  as  in  the  case  of  pears.  Conse¬ 
quently,  summer  pruning  of  blighted 
areas  on  apples  is  more  apt  to  spread 
the  infection  still  further  by  carry¬ 
ing  bacteria  on  the  cutting  tools.  If 
pruning  during  the  Summer  is 
deemed  necessary,  cut  at  least  six 
inches  below  the  visible  dead 
blighted  wood  and  disinfect  the  tools 
after  each  cut.  A  suitable  disinfec¬ 
tant  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
two  tablets  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  two  tablets  of  cyanide  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  one  quart  of  water;  or,  in 
one  quart  of  water  dissolve  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  ounce  each  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  and  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury.  (Corrosive  sublimate  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury). 

Fortunately,  for  both  apple  and 
pear  orchai’dists,  a  new  spray  ma¬ 
terial  consisting  of  antibiotics  is  now 
being  evaluated  and  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  promise  for  fire  blight 
control.  The  material  is  applied  in  a 
spray  when  trees  are  20  per  cent  in 
bloom  and  again  when  in  full  bloom. 
Possibly  by  next  Spring  this  anti¬ 
biotic  material  will  be  available  for 
general  use.  l.  d.  t. 


Muskmelons  Are  Hard  to  Grow 


During  the  past  30  years  I  have 
tried  nearly  every  muskmelon  va¬ 
riety  and  have  saved  seed  from  top 
quality  melons  purchased  in  the 
open  market.  I  have  produced  the 
most  beautiful  looking  melons  hav¬ 
ing  a  most  delightful  aroma,  but 
never  have  I  produced  one  fit  to  eat. 
Bushel  after  bushel  I  have  opened, 
tasted  and  thrown  away.  I  have  a 
good  garden,  well  drained  and  sunny, 
and  all  possible  care  has  been  given 
to  the  plantings;  but  still  they  pro¬ 
duce  only  trash.  If  you  can  give  me 
some  reason  for  this  constant  failure 
I  will  appreciate  it;  I  would  like  to 
try  again  next  year.  c.  l.  h. 

The  experience  you  have  had  with 
muskmelons  is  much  the  same  as 
many  people  have  had.  Occasionally 
they  get  some  good  fruit  but  the 
proportion  is  low  and  hardly  seems 
worth  the  effort.  Apparently  the 
trouble  is  disease  infection,  of  which 
the  most  difficult  to  contend  with  is 
mosaic.  The  mosaic  is  carried  over 
Winter  in  a  number  of  perennial 


plants  and  is  transferred  to  melon 
vines  by  insects.  Anything  that  can 
be  done  to  keep  insects,  such  as 
aphis  and  leaf  hoppers,  from  the 
plants  will  prevent  infection.  A  trial 
of  growing  melons  in  cold  frames 
covered  with  cheesecloth  during  the 
entire  growing  season  to  see  if  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  this  disease  infec¬ 
tion  would  be  worthwhile.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  grow  melons  under  glass 
during  the  Summer  in  cold  frames. 
It  might  be  worth  trying  under  our 
conditions  here,  giving  the  plants 
ventilation  as  needed  during  the 
hottest  weather.  The  new  fungicide 
called  Oi'thocide  (Captan),  which  is 
quite  effective  for  the  common  leaf 
diseases  such  as  mildew  and  an- 
thi'acnose,  would  be  worth  trying, 
too. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little 
difference  in  varieties,  although 
some  have  had  the  best  success  with 
are  Schoon’s  Hardshell  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Market.  d.  f.  j. 


When  Fruit  Drops 


We  have  some  plum  trees  and 
the  fruit  has  been  falling  off  the 
trees.  There  is  a  purplish  spot  at 
the  stem  end  of  the  plum.  We  have 
sprayed  several  times.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  and  what  can  we  do? 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  w.  r.  g. 

From  your  description,  the  fruit 
dropping  off  your  plum  trees  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  seed  abortion  caused  by 
poor  pollination  and  fertilization 
conditions.  The  purplish  spot  is  prob¬ 
ably  associated  with  the  dropping 
process.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  in¬ 
dicated  no  punctures  or  worm  holes 
in  the  fruit,  it  is  not  due  to  your 
spray  program. 

Generally  speaking,  the  majority 
November  6,  1954 


of  the  plum  varieties  need  a  second 
variety  to  insure  satisfactory  fruit 
set.  Just  a  small  group  of  European 
plums  are  self-fruitful,  for  example, 
French  Damson,  Giant,  Ontario,  Stan¬ 
ley,  Monarch,  Victoria  and  Yellow 
Egg.  However,  such  varieties  as 
Italian  Prune,  Agen,  Reine  Claude 
and  German  Prune  may  be  self-fruit¬ 
ful  in  some  regions  or  during  some 
years,  but  self-unfruitful  in  others. 
Provided  your  plum  dropping  has 
not  been  serious  and  does  not  occur 
every  year,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  continue  as  you  have  been.  If 
not,  a  second  plum  variety  for  cross¬ 
pollination  purposes  should  be 
planted.  l.  d.  t. 


prevent  winter  rust... costly  repairs 


Protect  your  machinery— and  your  machinery  investment! 
Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  giving  your  equipment  all¬ 
winter  protection  with  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  .  .  .  for 
longer  machinery  life  and  bigger  profits. 


ESSO  RUST- BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied  with  a 
rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows,  cultivators,  discs  and  other  im¬ 
plements.  This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust  and  adds 
years  of  usefulness  to  your  valuable  farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  623  resists  rust  formation  on  inside  of 
idle  gasoline  and  Diesel  engines.  Rust-Ban  623  gives  a  dependa¬ 
ble,  all-winter  protective  coating  to  cylinders,  pistons  and  other 
inner  precision  parts.  Easy  to  apply  when  directions  are  followed. 

ESSO  RUST- BAN  623  also  prevents  the  rusting  of 
chains,  gears,  cutter  bars,  etc.  of  implements  stored  under  coveix 

YOUR  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR  has  a  complete 
line  of  dependable  Esso  Rust-Ban  and  other  Farm  Products  — 
Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H,  Esso  Tractor  Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline, 
Esso  Gasoline  — to  help  you  get  performance-plus  from  your 
tractor,  truck  and  other  machinery. 

You  can 
depend  on 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean— less  soot  and  grime! 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

SmE>  Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-20,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


SNOW  TIRES 


Brand  New. 
Latest  Design. 


.  First  Line 
.First  Quality 


Firestone  Town  and  Country  or 
Goodyear  Suburbanite 

Black  White 

600-16  4  ply . 17.55 

650-16  “  . 20.65 

670-15  “  . 19.26  23.60 

710-15  «  . 21.37  26.16 

760-15  “  . 23.37  28  64 

800-15  “  . 25.65  31.43 

820-15  “  . 26.78  32.78 

THESE  ARE  THE  LATEST  QUIET  RUN¬ 
NING  TIRES  MADE.  FREE  DELIVERY. 
TAX  INCLUDED. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


Wash  Tubs,  Cellars,  Cisterns.  Famous  HI  pumps  2800  gph.  420 
at  75'  high  or  1600  gph.  from  25'  welt.  Sturdy  rustproof  alloy 
metal.  Six  blade  impeller.  %'  inlet,  %"  outlet.  Standard  pipe 
threaded.  Uses  any  Vi  to  Vi  H.P.  Motor.  Will  not  leak  ot  SQ95 
clog.  Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M.O.,  or  sent  C.O.D.  '  O  in  ns. 

Irrigate,  Fill  Tanks,  Draw  Well  Water.  Heavy  duty  #8  pumps  7000  gph. 

— 1000  gph.  75'  high  3000  gph.  from  25'  well.  Rustproof  alloy  metal.  8 
blade  impeller.  1"  inlet,  1"  outlet.  Standard  pipe  threaded.  Will  not  leak 
or  clog.  Iron  clad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M.  0,  or  sent  C.0D.Jj-ig5 

Free  Catalogue-Gear  Pumps,  Large  Centrifugal  ‘  l'*“  s 
Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Sump  Pumps 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  17,  NEW  JERSEY 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D, _ Adams,  N.  Y. 

Cutting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briers.  Light,  eosy  to 
use.  Seve  your  beck  in  form  end  garden,  Razor  sharp,  safe. 

Write  for  tree  illustrated  folder. 

$2.95  up 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO.,  OLEY  61,  PA 

B«?p®®SeedsOw,w 

■  W  m  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  PB  CC 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  FREE 

364  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Uses  tHe  power,  you  already  have! 

Your  tractor  powers  the  heavy-duty  hydraulic  system  of  the 
low-cost  HOPTO.  Unskilled  operator  easily  and  quickly  mas¬ 
ters  180°  swing,  control  of  boom,  dipper  stick,  tilt  of  bucket. 
Choice  of  buckets  and  backhoes  for  trenching,  excavating, 
loading,  digging  of  trench  silos,  footings,  foundations,  etc. 
This  power  take-off  operated  unit  is  the  farm  model  of  Hopto 
used  by  contractors,  grave  diggers,  municipalities. 

DRAINAGE  WORK  •  DAM  BUILDING  •  EXCAVATING 

Make  improvements  on  your  own  place  and  do 
profitable  custom  work  for  neighbors  .  .  .  more 
work  in  half  a  day  than  one  man  can  do  in  seven 
long  days!  .  .  .  Safely  .  .  .  Profitably  !  !  !  Get  corn- 
information  NOW 7 


Basket  for  America 


After  three  months  of  extremely 
dry  weather,  central  and  western 
New  York  farmers  harvested  their 
fruit  and  vegetables  the  middle  of 
October  under  generally  cloudy  skies, 
in  damp  air  and  on  wet  soils.  Beans 
were  down  in  the  mud,  apple  picking 
was  delayed,  cabbage  trucks  were 
stuck  in  the  fields.  Yet,  most  every¬ 
where  in  their  region,  the  farmers,  if 
delayed,  were  yet  pleased,  and  a 
little  surprised,  with  the  success  of 
this  year’s  production  and  market¬ 
ing.  Just  one-half  inch  of  rain  from 
July  through  September  had  reduced 
the  peach  crop,  early  frost  had  dam¬ 
aged  tomatoes,  there  was  but  half 
a  bean  crop,  carrot  and  onion  prices 


DIGS  STRAIGHT  UP- 
AND-DOWN  SIDES 
BY  SIMPLE  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  CONTROL  OF 
BUCKET  ANGLE 


OTHER  MODELS:  Truck  Mounted,  Self-Propelled  Track  Type,  Self-Powered  Trailer 
Type,  Crawler  Tractor  Mounted. 


BADGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 


the  Robson  farm  was  harvested  by 
crews  from  the  South.  Nearby  at 
Howard  Sprague’s  800-acre  farm, 
market  cabbage  brought  $20  a  ton! 
that  for  kraut  $12.  The  kraut  yield 
was  off  at  25  to  30  tons  per  acre. 

Just  north  of  Penn  Yan  in  Yates 
County,  Clare  Bogue  had  a  crew  of 
local  women  harvest  35  acres  of 
grapes  for  wines  and  juice.  Produc¬ 
ing  about  four  tons  to  the  acre,  he 
took  Concords  to  a  nearby  grape 
juice  company  at  a  price  of  $100  a 
ton.  Westward  in  Potter,  Charles 
Hall  had  an  excellent  crop  of  can¬ 
ning  beets  contracted  for  at  $23  a 
ton  for  small  ones  and  $9.00  for  the 
large.  A  fertilizer  combination  of  500 
pounds  5-10-10,  plus  500  pounds  of 
common  table  salt,  worked  well  for 
him  despite  dry  weather.  Also  in 
Potter,  Howard  Williams’  peaches 
had  a  bad  year  of  hail  and  wind,  but 
the  local  retail  price  of  $3.00  a 
bushel  compensated  the  damage  done 
to  yield.  Grapes  are  the  chief  crop 
at  Williams’  farm  anyway,  and  there 
was  “money  in  them  at  this  price” 
— $100  a  ton.  He  put  a  quarter  pound 
of  potash  around  some  vines  this 
Summer  to  counteract  a  soil  deficien¬ 
cy  made  manifest  by  prolonged  dry 
weather.  Raymohd  Holmes  of  Middle¬ 
sex  has  found  the  same  potash  de¬ 
ficiency  increasing  each  year  and  a 
300-pound  application  of  potash 
necessary  to  overcome  it. 


Victor  Madison  picked  Northern  Spy 
apples  at  his  orchard  in  Spencerport, 
Monroe  County.  He  sprayed  his  trees 
20  times  last  Spring  and  Summer. 

wei’e  poor,  wind  and  hail  hurt  some 
apple  orchards.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  enough  diversity  of 
production  on  individual  farms  and 
such  a  large  and  profitable  apple 
crop  that  a  generally  healthy  smile 
was  impressed  on  the  horticultural 
face  of  the  whole  region. 

In  the  Onondaga  country  south  of 
Syracuse,  George  Field  packed  and 
sold  a  fancy  pack  of  two  and  a  half 
dozen  apples  for  a  dollar  at  his  road¬ 
side  stand  in  LaFayette.  A  bushel  of 
good  Northern  Spies  was  worth 
$4.00;  McIntosh  and  Cortlands  were 
$3.50.  The  dry,  then  wet  weather 
caused  bitter  rot  on  some  of  Field’s 
apples,  but  there  was  “quite  a  lot 
of  fruit”  and  “pickers  were  in  the 
way”  at  a  wage  of  20  cents  a  box. 
Not  far  away,  Gunnar  Ahlstrand 
charged  75  cents  a  gallon  for  cider 
at  his  farm  stand.  He  produced  8,000 
bushels  of  apples  in  this,  “a  good” 
year.  Scab  was  a  special  problem — - 
there  are  abandoned  orchards  in  the 
area — but  Ahlstrand  found  Ortho- 
cide,  though  expensive,  had  great 
features  in  its  control.  Mice  were  a 
problem,  too,  but  zinc-phosphided 
corn,  furrowed  with  a  corn  planter 
on  a  tractor-mounted  cutterbar,  was 
fairly  effective.  Dieldrin  was  “the 
best  control  ever”  for  plum  curculio. 

In  the  rich  limestone  vegetable 
and  grain  country  south  of  Geneva 
at  Hall  in  Ontario  County,  Robei’t 
Strosnider,  corn  breeder  for  the 
Robson  Seed  Co.,  hoped  for  early 
cold  weather  to  kill  the  bacterial 
wilt  in  corn  that  this  season  was  the 
worst  in  30  years.  Ryegrass  was  es¬ 
tablished  thick  and  gi'een  in  the 
corn  fields  from  broadcasting  in  the 
last  cultivation.  Trial  seed  corn  at 


Howard  L.  Sprague  grew  at  least  one 
23V2-pound  head  of  Glory  cabbage 
on  his  800-acre  farm  in  Hall,  Ontario 
County.  This  went  for  kraut,  but 
Sprague  grew  market  cabbage,  too. 

At  Honeoye  Falls,  gi'eat  green 
fields  of  winter  barley  grew  well  at 
the  Edward  Dibble  pi'oduction  farm. 
Seed  corn,  planted  after  a  turn-under 
ci'op  of  clover,  dried  in  the  fields 
before  going  to  warehouse  for  fur¬ 
ther  di'ying  and  the  cleaning  and  se¬ 
lection  owner  Harwood  Mai’tin  takes 
pride  in. 

In  Monroe  County  at  Spencerport, 
Victor  Madison  picked  a  good  crop 
of  Baldwin  and  Noi’thenx  Spy;  his 
beans  wei’e  poor,  though,  and  hardly 
worth  their  harvest.  The  200  bushels 
of  peaches  he  produced  earlier  in  the 
Summer  went  south  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 

The  excellence  of-  the  apple  year 
was  felt  at  the  Gasport,  Niagara 
County,  storage  where  Charles  Fin¬ 
ley  saw  it  as  the  best  in  several 
yeai’s;  better  spray  materials  and 
methods  he  saw  as  responsible  for 
high  general  apple  quality.  He  paid 
fi’om  three  to  four  cents  a  pound  for 
tree-run  apples  graded  and  packed — 
some  in  three-pound  polyethylene 
bags  —  at  the  storage  for  wholesale 
shipment  to  eastern  chain  markets. 


An  October  look  at  Central 
and  Western  New  York ? 

Fruit  and  Produce 
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Ungraded  peaches  were  priced  at 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  late  in 
Summer.  Apple  maggot  was  a  nui¬ 
sance  this  past  Summer  in  the  M.  M. 
Walker  orchard  at  Gasport,  but 
sprays  of  DDT  licked  it;  few  apples 
were  thrown  out  for  worms  at  the 
fai’m  grader.  Baldwins  brought  Mr. 
Walker  $3.50-$4.25  a  hundredweight, 
depending  on  size;  he  paid  15  cents 
a  45-or-so-pound  bushel  to  have  them 
picked.  In  one  of  the  few  districts  to 
have  “too  many  apples,”  west  of 
Lockport,  Robert  Pearson  found  the 
spray  problem  chronic:  “You  never 
know  quite  where  you  are  with  in¬ 
sects  becoming  resistant  to  the  or¬ 
ganic  sprays.”  The  changeover  of  the 
area,  though,  from  table  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  to  processing  during  the  war 
was  very  encouraging  to  him;  half 
the  apple  crop  goes  into  jars  or  cans 
now.  Tree-run  Bartlett  pears  from 
the  Pearson  orchard  went  to  market 
this  year  at  a  nickel  a  pound;  quinces 
were  a  little  better  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel  at  the  farm. 

At  Burt  in  Niagara  County,  W.  A. 
Phillips  packed  and  stored  apples  in 
wicker  baskets  purchased  at  30  cents 
apiece.  He  had  no  storage  problem 
even  though  the  crop  was  good. 
Other  growers  packed  and  shipped 
to  processors  in  used  beer  lugs  that 
hold  some  two-thirds  of  a  bushel. 
Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  at 
Olcott,  C.  G.  Garman  grew  his  big¬ 
gest  and  best  crop  of  peaches  in  nine 
years,  mostly  because  of  irrigation 
water  put  on  by  overhead  sprinklers. 
All  the  peaches  were  bigger  than  one 
and  three-quarters  inches.  The  price 
for  the  peaches  was  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  but  the  splendid  crop  bal¬ 
anced  out  total  income.  Garman  had 
a  bumper  crop  of  sour  cherries,  too; 
due  to  wet  and  cold  pollinating 
weather,  though,  there  was  only  half 
a  crop  of  sweets,  The  sweet  cherries 
were  worth  15  cents  a  pound  and  the 
sours  about  10.  Though  it  was  an 
“off”  year  for  Greenings,  Garman’s 
apple  crop  was  the  “best  off-year  one 
yet.”  He  thinned  by  both  spray  and 
hand,  successfully  by  spray  on 
apples,  not  so  on  peaches.  Expecting 
more  soil  deficiency  diseases  in  his 
area,  Garman  this  year  put  boron 
around  his  Greening  trees  with  good 
results;  next  year  he  plans  to  treat 
the  whole  orchard. 

Along  the  lakeside  road  at  Olcott, 
Walter  Pettis  continued  to  find 
“great  satisfaction  in  raising  fruit,” 
but  he  had  difficulty  getting  con¬ 
tainers  for  it;  local  storage  was  full 
of  cheese,  butter  and  dried  milk. 
Some  of  his  apples  waited  on  trees, 
and  some  on  the  ground,  due  to  the 
container  scarcity.  At  Barker,  Charles 
Robinson  had  a  couple  hundred  bush¬ 
els  of  Greenings  waiting  for  storage 
space  due  to  the  cheese  situation; 
apple  estimates  were  low,  he  found, 
and  as  such  fouled  up  the  western 
New  York  situation.  Generally, 
though,  he  found  his  and  the  whole 
local  fruit  industry  “strong  and 
vigorous.”  Robinson  pruned  his  or¬ 
chard  last  Winter  with  an  electric 
chain  saw  powered  by  a  tractor-run 
generator.  Not  far  from  Robinson, 
the  Albright  brothers  experienced  an 
exceptionally  good  year  with  then- 


apples,  pears,  quinces  and  cabbage, 
but  their  corn  was  practically  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Apple  size  was  very  good  for  a 
dry  year,  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  a 
good  springtime  job  of  chemical 
thinning.  One  of  the  Albrights’  Bald¬ 
win  trees  produced  47  bushels;  they 
used  a  lot  of  fertilizer  both  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  foliage. 

Benjamin  Brown  used  Zeriate  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  on  anthracnose  and 
blight  on  60  acres  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  at  his  Carlton  farm  this  Sum¬ 
mer;  but  very  bad  weather — cold  and 
wet  in  the  Spring,  dry  in  the  Summer, 
and  an  early  frost  and  rains  in  the 
Fall — cut  marketable  yield  to  about 
five  tons  per  aci’e.  Firsts  were  worth 
$34  a  ton  and  seconds  $22;'  in  1953, 
Brown  averaged  20  tons  to  the  acre. 
At  Sodus  in  Wayne  County,  “famous 
for  cherries,”  Martin  Leckinger  cul¬ 
tivated  Montmorency  cherries  until 
the  middle  of  June  to  kill  weeds  and 
conserve  moisture,  then  harvested  a 
four-ton-to-the-acre  crop  late  in  July. 
He  has  produced  as  high  as  seven  ton 


Ralph  (l.)  and  Harwood  Martin 
looked  over  M-l  seed  corn  drying  in 
field  boxes  at  the  Edivard  Dibble  pro¬ 
duction  farm  in  Honeoye  Falls , 
Monroe  County. 

to  the  acre  in  most  favorable  years, 
but  the  cherries  “got  too  ripe”  in 
this,  “the  driest  of  many  years.” 

So  have  gone  the  year  and  the 
month  of  October  for  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  in  central  and 
western  New  York.  All  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  into  a  scheme  of  mar¬ 
keting  that  moves  them  back  further 
away  from  the  consumers  of  what 
they  produce;  but  the  cooperatives 
are  strong  and  helpful  and  the  de¬ 
velopments  have  stabilized  and  im¬ 
proved  their  markets.  Although  there 
is  still  good  demand  in  the  nearby 
industrial  cities  for  high-quality  table 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  area  is  one 
of  the  great  food  preserving  centers 
of  the  world.  Central  and  Western 
New  York  is  indeed  a  fruit  and  pro¬ 
duce  basket  to  all  America.  It  is 
borne  on  a  lovely  landscape  of  farm 
country  and  in  the  arms  of  farmers 
who  are  especially  responsive  to  the 
changes  that  the  consumer  wants 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

J.  N.  Bodurtha 


4  t 

Research  that’s  worth 
*100,000,000  a  year 

A  recent  report  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  shows  that 
just  55  research  projects  are  producing  savings 
in  railroad  operating  costs  of  $100,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  Since  most  of  the  projects  were  started  in 
the  1940’s,  savings  accumulated  throughout 
their  lifetime  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$1,000,000,000. 

Savings  such  as  these  are  the  best  evidence  of  the 
value  of  railroad  research.  Yet,  significant  as  these 
savings  are,  they  represent  only  a  fragment  of 
the  railroad  research  picture.  For  the  55  projects 
studied  did  not  include  much  A.A.R.  research 
in  other  fields.  Nor  was  any  account  taken  of 
economies  effected  by  the  research  of  individual 
railroads  and  of  railroad  equipment  and  supply 
manufacturers. 

The  combined  efforts  of  so  many  have  enormous 
effect.  Research  results  show  up  in  more  efficient 
locomotives,  in  smoother-riding  cars,  in  stronger 
track,  in  machines  that  perform  maintenance 
work  with  dispatch  and  economy,  and  in  ingeni¬ 
ous  traffic  control  devices  that  are  helping  speed 
trains  past  new  milestones  of  safety  and  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

While  research  has  been  laying  the  foundation 
for  improvements,  the  investment  since  World 
War  II  of  more  than  $9,000,000,000  of  railroad 
money  has  been  building  up  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  of  modern  railroading.  Into  this  structure 

there  have  gone  during  this  period  almost  20,000 

/ 

new  diesel  locomotive  units,  550,000  new  freight 
cars,  scores  of  improved  yards  and  terminals, 
15,000  track-miles  of  centralized  traffic  control, 
and  other  thousands  of  miles  of  strengthened  and 
straightened  track— to  mention  just  some  of  the 
many  things  it  takes  to  run  today’s  railroads  at 
today’s  stepped-up  pace. 

Under  the  guidance  of  alert,  progressive  man¬ 
agement,  investment  has  truly  teamed  up  with 


Baldwin  apples  at  the  Walter  MacLean  farm  in  Clarkson  waited  in  the  rain 
to  be  taken  to  the  processing  plant.  Charles  Collier  (at  the  left)  looked 

them  over. 


research  to  produce  ever  better  railroads. 


t Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D,  C. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy  ■ 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Solisbury,  Maryland 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Com. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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|  Retire  means 

I  being  able  to  do 

S  the  things  you’ve 

l  wanted  to  do 

■  — — — 

People  with  moderate  incomes  — 

■  farmers,  small  business  men,  sal¬ 
aried  workers  —  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  the  things  they’ve  always 
g  wanted  to  do  when  it’s  time  for 
I  them  to  retire.  It’s  usually  simply 
g  a  matter  of  money. 
g  You  can  have  that  money  —  if 

|  you  start  saving  now  —  through 
r  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Retire- 
S  merit  Income  Plan  which  also 
B  gives  your  family  income  protec- 
5  tion  while  they  are  growing  up. 

B  The  plan  has  been  specially  de¬ 
ls  signed  for  men  with  moderate 

B  incomes. 

B 

E  mmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details  m 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
*  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N. Y. 

_  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  a 
E  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
g  ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  g 

|  Name . Age....g 

!  St.  or  RD . I 

El 

J  City . .  ....State . ! 

». . . ■;*' 


FARMERS!  j 

Here  Are  the  Fittings  { 
You  Need  for  Winter  j 
Equipment  Repairs! 

i 


P-A’s  new  packaged  set  contains  all  the  fuel, 
oil  and  water  line  fittings,  plus  copper  tubing 
necessary  for  repairing  the  lines  on  your 
equipment,  both  in  the  field  and  in  your  build- 
.  ings.  These  carefully  selected  brass  fittings 

I  make  any  rebuilding,  repair  or  installation  job 

I  easy.  Set  includes  all  fittings  most  commonly 

I  used  on  the  farm.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed 
B  and  backed  by  P-A’s  experience  in  sejling 
■  millions  of  fittings  to  agriculture  and  industry. 
I  Complete  price  is  only  $10.00.  The  set  con- 
B  tains  25’  coil  of  copper  tubing  and  96  of  the 

most  popular  and  often  used  fittings.  (Please 
specify  1/4"  or  5/16"  set).  Phone  George 
Parker  at  SAgamore  2-8484  in  Philadelphia, 
J  or  send  the  attached  coupon  with  $10.00  for 
!  your  complete  fittings  set,  postpaid. 


[j  Parker-Armstrong  Company 

R  2733  NO.  12th  STREET 
i  PHILADELPHIA,  33,  PENNA. 

I  i  am  enclosing  $10.00  (cash,  check  or  money 
I  order).  Please  rush,  me  the  Parker-Armstrong 
I  farm  fittings  set  prepaid. 

I  Name . 

■  Address . 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  ttk 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  O. 
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FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Wafer  Pressure  and  Plastic 
Pipe 

I  have  a  problem  ahead  of  me  and 
would  like  your  advice  and  opinion. 
I  have  a  142-foot  drilled  well  in  the 
milk  house  with  a  shallow  well  pump 
and  a  40  lb.,  40  gal.  pressure  tank  on 
it.  Water  at  all  times  is  within  17 
feet  of  the  top  of  casing  and  we  have 
run  the  pump  for  a  couple  of  hours 
at  a  time  and  never  run  out  of  water 
except  that  we  would  lose  pressure 
after  long  use — I  guess  due  to  our 
running  the  water  out  faster  than  the 
pump  can  keep  it  up. 

Now  this  well  is  180  feet  away  from 
the  house,  the  floor  of  the  house  be¬ 
ing  about  three  feet  lower  than  the 
pump.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is 
pipe  the  water  from  this  well  to  the 
house  for  all  household  and  bath  pur¬ 
poses.  Do  you  think  that  we  would 
have  the  same  pressure  at  the  house 
that  we  have  in  the  barn?  I’ve  been 
told  it  would  work.  I  had  intentions 
of  using  %-inch  galvanized  pipe  for 
this,  but  see  so  much  about  the  plas¬ 
tic  pipe  —  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
install,  less  resistance  in  flow  and 
ability  to  withstand  freezing,  dura¬ 
bility  claim  of  30  years.  Will  you 
please  give  me  your  advice?  s.  K. 

Pennsylvania 

Since  the  house  is  only  three  feet 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  pump,  the 
pressure  will  be  very  low.  The  reser¬ 
voir  tank  at  the  barn  should  be  ele¬ 
vated  as  high  as  possible.  Since  the 
water  maintains  its  level  at  about 
seventeen  feet  from  the  pump,  you 
could  raise  the  tank  a  few  feet,  unless 
your  elevation  is  rather  high.  To  par¬ 
tially  offset  the  lack  oi  head,  use  the 
largest  possible  size  pipe.  One  inch 
would  be  considerably  better  than 
%  inch. 

Plastic  tubing  might  very  well 
serve  your  purpose.  It  does  not  cor¬ 
rode  nor  does  it  burst  upon  freezing. 
If  the  line  is  to  be  placed  under¬ 
ground,  this  latter  feature  will  save 
much  digging.  In  your  case  with  a 
lack  of  head,  it  would  seem  most  im¬ 
portant  to  avoid  dropping  the  level 
of  the  line  to  below  the  frost  level. 


About  Heat  Pumps 

Can  you  give  us  any  information 
on  how  to  heat  a  house  with  a  heat 
pump  which  in  wintertime  takes 
heat  from  outside  air,  or  from  a 
well?  J.  E.  H. 

New  York 

The  heat  pump  operates  on  the 
principles  of  the  domestic,  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerator.  In  refrigeration  the 
cooling  action  of  evaporation  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  using  a  liquid  with  a 
very  low  “boiling”  point.  The  vapor¬ 
izing  process  absorbs  heat  from  the 
contents  of  the  refrigerator.  When 
the  vaporized  material,  now  a  hot 
gas,  is  conducted  through  a  con¬ 
denser,  it  gives  up  its  heat  to  the 
room.  If  a  refrigerator  were  large 
enough  and  continuously  operated, 


its  exhausted  heat  could  keep  the 
room  temperature  at  a  comfortable 
level. 

The  heat  pump  uses  these  prin¬ 
ciples  of  refrigeration.  The  heat  is 
absorbed  from  the  air,  from  well 
water  or  from  the  ground.  The  com¬ 
pressor  of  the  heat  pump  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  vaporized  re¬ 
frigerant  still  further.  A  condenser 
gives  up  this  heat  to  a  system  of 
ducts  or  some  similar  arrangement 
for  distribution. 

The  solution  of  many  problems  of 
design,  which  of  course  influences 
costs,  are  still  at  an  early  stage.  As 
things  stand  now,  the  system  is  prac¬ 
tical  in  climates  with  a  mimimum 
temperature  of  about  20  degrees  F. 

If  an  installation  is  designed  for 
heating  in  milder  temperatures  with 
a  conventional  heating  plant  for  more 
severe  weather,  its  use  is  practical 
from  a  comfort  standpoint,  but  ob¬ 
viously  the  original  costs  are  high. 
Comfort  is  further  enhanced  if  the 
heat  pump  is  installed  to  be  conver¬ 
tible  for  cooling  in  hot  weather. 

The  use  of  air  as  a  source  of  heat 
has  the  advantage  of  an  unlimited, 
free  source,  but  the  saving  is  offset 
by  the  problem  of  fluctuating  tem¬ 
perature. 


Asphalf  Over  Shingles 

I  have  a  shingle  roof  on  my  home 
and,  due  to  lack  of  slope,  the  shingles 
are  disintegrating.  Is  it  possible  to 
trowel  asphalt  or  a  very  heavy  roof 
paint  over  this  roof,  then  paint  same 
brown  or  green?  h.  e.  t. 

Maryland 

Your  plan  of  troweling  on  asphalt 
over  the  shingles  would  suffice  as  a 
temporary  measure.  A  disintegrating 
roofing  will  be  badly  curled  and  the 
coating  will  peel  off  taking  the  as¬ 
phalt  coating  with  it.  In  any  event 
you  would  be  unable  to  satisfactorily 
paint  a  color  over  the  troweled  coat¬ 
ing.  You  would  be  better  advised  to 
remove  the  old  shingles  and  apply 
a  built-up  roof.  This  would  involve 
two,  or  preferably  three,  layers  of 
asphalt  felt  coated  with  an  asphalt 
mastic.  The  materials  are  available 
at  any  building  materials  yard. 

Another  method,  easier  and  more 
economical,  but  of  less  durability,  is 
to  use  roll  roofing.  You  could  use 
36-inch  wide  rolls  of  mineral-coated 
roofing.  Cut  each  strip  to  an  18-inch 
width  and  apply  parallel  to  the  ridge 
with  a  lap  of  at  least  two  inches  at 
each  joint.  A  mastic  cement  comes 
with  each  roll  to  seal  the  laps.  This 
could  be  applied  over  the  old  roofing 
but  it  would  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  old  roofing  was  removed. 
Any  roofing,  such  as  roll  roofing  or 
asphalt  shingles  that  depends  on 
cementing  action  lor  best  results, 
should  be  done  in  hot,  or  rather 
warm,  weather.  If  you  apply  it  over 
the  present  roofing,  use  lVfe-inch  gal¬ 
vanized  roofing  nails  on  the  upper 
edge  of  each  strip.  The  lower  edge 
is  cemented  in  place. 


This  new,  handy  electric  chain  saw  weighs  only  IVz  pounds,  measures  16 
inches  overall,  and  can  be  held  by  one  hand  in  any  position  with  little  effort. 
Specially  designed  for  farm  and  orchard  use,  it  retails  for  $89.50. 


Three  Great  Lines 

Sold  and  serviced  in  New  York 
by  the  following  Dealers: 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 


Raymond  Bedard,  Champlain,  N.  Y. 
Help’s  Repair  Shop,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 
Revel  DeWitt,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

John  ^A.  Hirsehfeld,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 

Ueorfre  Johnston  &  Sons,  Voorheesville, 

Burpee’s  Garage,  Vergennes,  Vt.  R.  D.  1 
Jones  Tractor  Sales,  Waitsfield,  Vt. 


Hardy  A.  Merrill,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Newport,  Vt. 

Burrill  Saw  &  Tool  Works,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
D.  W.  Coulter,  Inc.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

181  Delaware  St. 


C.  H.  Bassett,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ivers  J.  Knapp,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  C.  Norman,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Winnie’s  Garage  &  Implement  Co.. 

Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Hathaway’s  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc.. 
Burlington,  Vt.  232  St.  Paul  St. 

Ralph  C.  Beck,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  2 


Hallsville  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  5 

Charles  H.  Monroe,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Steele  &  Mitchell  Garage  &  Implement, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  2 

Provost’s  Farm  Supply,  Stephentown, 

Charles  C.  Holden  &  Son,  Ticonderoga, 

Grantier  Hardware  &  Implement  Co.. 
Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

Swanton  Tractor  Sales,  Swanton,  Vt. 
Harold  E.  Marvin,  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  BRANCH 

Harvey  M.  Foster,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  J.  Holloway,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  F.  Taylor,  Black  River,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  I.  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Avoca, 

Wilson  Bros.,  Bath,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  3 
Edwin  R.  Winter,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Riester’s  Farm  Machinery,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Dunning  Ave. 

Morton  Garage,  Morton,  N.  Y. 

Collins  Farm  Supply,  Burke,  N.  Y. 
Fairville  Garage,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 

J.  Sturtz  Sales  &  Service,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

Wm.  B.  Wendt  &  Sons,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Wolfe  &  Son,  Lyndonvillc, 

Leonard’s  Garage,  ItJjaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabie  Bros.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 

Miner  Farm  Equipment  Service,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fillmore  Mill,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Bennett  &  Sons,  Victor,  N.  Y. 
Roy  C.  Canham,  Medina,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2 
Joseph  Matuszek,  Campbell,  N.  Y. 
Harman  &  Almeter,  Strykersville,  N.  Y. 

Chautauqua  Tractor  &  Implement  Service, 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Harold  &  Eunice  Saxton,  Cochocton,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  3 

Leon  Havens,  Wheeler,  N.  Y. 

°o£lld Valley  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
207  Milburn  Drive 

J.  Robert  Allen,  Tyrone,  N.  Y.  Box  7 

Espenscheid  Farm  Lumber  &  Building 
Supply,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  Maki,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Kichard  P.  Kemp,  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
K.  D.  3 

L.  D  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  2 

Philip  L.  Bailey,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

Mark  J.  Davin,  Avon,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dorr,  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Gerald  C.  Karcher,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Carney  Road 

Walter^  J^  Bowen  &  Sons,  Lockport, 

Burt  I.  Brown,  Cassville,  N.  Y. 

Lyons  Trading  Post,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Kose  vHUIr  SD*es-  *  Service,  Geneva, 

Bishop  &  Turk,  Pennellville,  N.  Y. 
Brown  &  Saunders,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

Coryn  Farm  Supplies,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
R.  D.  2 

Eichas  Bros.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Halpin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

707  Wallace  St. 

Harry  Leon,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

Malone  Bros.  Garage,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 

R.  D.  6 

Paul  &  Wansor,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.  124  W. 
Main  St. 

SockeUs’  Farm  Service,  Darien  Center, 

Kay  Thilk  Sales  &  Service,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
Chestnut  Road 


The  last  word  in  up-to-date,  de¬ 
pendable,  efficient,  easy-to-handle, 
equipment  to  take  care  of  every 
farm  and  sawmill  job.  Inspect  this 
machinery  first-hand,  learn  how  it 
can  best  serve  your  needs,  and 
fit  your  budget. 

YOUR  FRICK  DEALER  WILL 
BE  GLAD  TO  SERVE  YOU. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 


The  17th  annual  meeting  of 
NEPPCO  (Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council,  Inc.)  was  held  in  the 
Farm  Show  Building  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  October  5-7.  As  a  x'esult  of  to¬ 
day’s  tight  situation  in  the  poultry 
business,  the  discussions  and  ad¬ 
dresses  had  to  do  principally  with 
efficiency  and  economy  of  production. 


more  difficult  to  tie  down.  A  great 
deal  has  been  learned  about  tieing- 
down  materials  and  techniques. 
Wherever  there  is  a  joint,  there  is 
also  a  structural  weakness.  Too  many 
joint  nails  make  a  new  weakness. 
Metal  straps  and  new  joining  materi¬ 
als  have  great  merit  but  must  be 
properly  used. 


Poultry  Production  Problems 

Brooding  is  the  big  factor  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  successful  flock,  in  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  Carl  0.  Dossin,  Pennsylvania 
State  Univ.  He  stressed  the  necessity 
of  ordering  good  chicks  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  importance  of  having 
everything  shipshape  and  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  their  reception.  Brooding 
problems  are  then  more  easily  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  chicks  are  off  to 
a  good  start. 

The  pi'esident  of  the  American 
Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation, 
Robert  R.  Parks,  Altoona,  Pa.,  offered 
the  timely  advice  that  seldom  more 
than  seven  roosters  to  100  hens  are 
justified  for  those  engaged  in  produc¬ 
ing  hatching  eggs.  He  stated:  “Ex¬ 
cess  males  are  costly  freeloaders  at 
the  feed  hopper.”  He  further  men¬ 
tioned  that  problems  of  low  hatcha- 
bility  can  often  be  solved  by  using 


Gable  or  A-type  roofs  withstood 
the  recent  high  winds  better  than 
flat  or  shed  type,  the  engineering 
panel  reported.  The  shape  of  the 
structure  apparently  made  little,  if 
any,  difference.  In  masonry  struc¬ 
tures  a  common  fault  revealed  was 
the  failure  to  provide  for  proper  ex¬ 
pansion  joints.  Consequently,  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  caused  the 
top  walls  to  crack  away  from  the 
bottoms,  thus  making  the  upper 
structure  independent  of  the  anchor¬ 
ing  base.  It  was  suggested  that  exist¬ 
ing  poultry  houses  be  strengthened 
against  wind  damage  by  attaching 
steel  guy  wires  which  can  be  secured 
to  masonry  “dead  men”  securely 
anchored  in  the  ground.  This  was 
especially  x'ecommended  for  shed- 
type  roofs,  common  in  poultry  hous¬ 
ing,  because  winds  of  gale  force  can 
lift  off  such  roofs  apparently  by 


At  the  1954  NEPPCO  meeting  in  Harrisburg ,  Pa.,  Oct.  5-7,  Frank  Ellis,  Glen- 
moore,  Pa.,  (left)  was  reelected  secretary;  next  in  order  are  Harold  Klahold, 
Preston,  Md.,  elected  vice-pres.;  O.  E.  Lafreniere,  Allentown,  R.  I.,  outgoing 
president;  Andrew  Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  elected  president;  Ernest  F.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  vice-pres.;  and  Ralph  Hunt,  Lincolnville,  Me.,  vice-pres. 


an  all-mash  I’ation,  as  contrasted  to 
one  of  mash-and-grain.  The  ration 
fed  to  the  flock  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  hatchability  of  eggs. 
If  85  out  of  every  100  eggs  incubated 
hatch  out  strong  live  chicks,  the  cost 
is  a  nickel  less  per  chicks  than  when 
only  a  70  per  cent  hatch  is  obtained. 
Consequently,  cutting  down  on  the 
quality  and  amount  of  the  feeding 
ration  is  false  economy  and  poor 
business  management. 

Poultry  House  Construction 

Those  breezy  ladies,  Hurricanes 
Carol  and  Edna,  have  taught  north¬ 
eastern  farmers  and  poultrymen  the 
importance  of  building  greater  wind- 
resistant  poultry  houses.  According 
to  Prof.  William  Junilla,  Univ.  of 
Connecticut,  the  recent  ill  winds  did 
blow  some  good  because  they  pro¬ 
vided  many  damaged  structures  for 
study  by  agricultural  engineers.  This 
was  true  particularly  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He 
mentioned  that  it  is  highly  advisable 
for  poultrymen  to  consult  with  the 
engineering  department  of  their 
State  agricultural  college  before 
starting  to  build  new  poultry  struc¬ 
tures. 

Prof.  Junilla  stated  in  part: 
“Quite  likely,  poultry  areas  along  the 
seashore  route  of  hurricanes  will 
have  to  limit  poultry  housing  to  a 
single  story.  The  multi-story  struc¬ 
ture  is  much  more  vulnerable  than 
the  one-floor  house.  This  is  partly 
due  to  greater  height  and  exposed 
area  of  the  higher  buildings,  and 
also  because  the  upper  stories  are 


creating  a  vaccuum.  When  the  roof 
goes,  the  walls  and  the  chickens  soon 
follow. 

Economic  Problems 

The  poultry  industry,  which  has 
been  in  the  economic  doldrums  for 
many  months,  will  attain  stability  in 
1955,  according  to  H.  H.  Alp,  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  economist  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  Warning  against  any 
proposed  government  relief  mea¬ 
sures,  he  stated  in  part:  “The  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  if  left  alone, 
will  get  us  out  of  this  situation  but, 
if  we  monkey  with  it,  then  the  day 
of  final  reckoning  will  only  be  post¬ 
poned,  and  in  the  end  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  the  legitimate 
operator  to  succeed.  The  poultry  in¬ 
dustry’s  recent  and  current  economic 
problems  are  largely  due  to  an  un¬ 
warranted  expansion  caused  by  un¬ 
sound  financing,  and  promotional 
type  production  programs  which 
have  resulted  in  a  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  to  absorb  at  prices  reflecting  a 
profit  even  to  the  efficient  producer.” 

Culling  Cuts  Costs 

Concerning  culling,  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  conducted  by 
Moderator  Chas.  Ostrander  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
brought  forth  many  valuable  points. 
Stephen  Walford  of  Hall  Bros. 
Hatchery,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  not  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  end  of  the  laying 
period  to  cull. 

(Continued  on  Page  684) 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  can't  BITE ! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH’S 
BLEND  OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS  IS  EXTRA-AGED  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE. 


FREE! 


ONCE  YOU  CATCH 

THAT  THRILLING  SCENT 


BY  PLEASURE  PLUS  -  i 
YOUR  HEARTS  CONTENT  ! 


24-PASE  BOOKLET 
ON  PIPE  CARE  . 


JUST  WRITE  TO: 
SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH, 

OE  PT.  P4 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LOAD  UP  QUICK - 

YOU'LL  SEE  WHAT'S  MEANT*— 


JOHNSON  GRUBBING 
TONGS  are  the  proven 
best  and  cheapest  method 
of  clearing  trees  up  to 
9"  diameter  and  all 
brush.  ALL  TREES  come 
out  easily,  quickly, 
permanently  —  ROOTS 
AND  ALL!  No  pick  or 
mattock  necessary.  Hook 
the  TONGS  around  the 
growth  and  pull.  No 
freezing  or  slipping.  New 
swing-aside  brush  plate 
is  specially  designed  to 
grab  small  growth.  Heavy 
alloy  steel  construction. 
Better  than  bulldozing  or 
log  chains.  Every  farmer 
needs  one.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  order 
from  us. 


PERFORMANCE  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 


Send  Check,  Money  Order.  No  C.  O.  D.’e. 
Write  for  Folder. 


MODEL  63-B 

(Trees  up  to  6"  Dia.)  U39 
with  any  tractor.  Wt.  16  lbs. 


$10.95  ■» 

Add  $1.35  P.  P.  & 
Ins.  West  of  Miss. 
$1.85. 


MODEL  92-B 

(Trees  up  to  9"  Dia.)  For 
larger  than  6"  trees  requires 
Crawler  or  half-track  tractor. 

Wt.  36  lbs. 

RE-BO  MFG.  CO. 

329-D  Madison  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


$19.75  « 

Shipped  Express 
Collect 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  RUPTURE  CARE 

Contains  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation.  Shows  howthou- 
sands  have  been  helped  by 
the  comfortable,  safe  WEB 
Truss.  Write  today  to: 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R11,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD; 


KILLS  RATS  AND  MICE 
Already  mixed,  ready  to  use.  5  lbs.  $4.00;  10  lbs. 
$7.00.  Freight  collect.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ALERT  EXTERMINATING  COMPANY 
225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing.  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Blueberry  Bushes,  etc..  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN'S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints,  sprays  50  young  trees.  Gallon  $5.75  Postpaid. 
F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


W  CLIPS  ^ 

(Cows,  Horses 
Mules,  Dogs,  j 
faster,  better 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside  the 
Handle 


Clipping  reduces  dirt  accumulation — chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier  to  keep 
clean,  produce  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 
$39.95. 


StewarT 


GROOMING  BRUSH 

Attachment  fits  Clipmaster, 
$19.50.  Unit  with  motor 
$42.50. 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmaster 


c ffinhedm 

StewarJ 

•FAST  *EASY 
•  CERTAIN 


Electric  dehorn¬ 
ing  can  be  done 
any  time  of  year. 
No  loss  of  blood 
— no  open  flesh 
wound.  Attains 
correct  high  heat 
for  continuous 
operation.  $15.95. 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT  CONTROL 


CALF  DEHORNER 


INCLUDES 

SOLDERING 

TIP 


6 ’unbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 


KILL  PowerFailure 


WITH  YOUR  TRACTOR 

Why  wait  for  a  power 
failure.  Protect  your  farm 
and  family  NOW  with  this 
low  cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator.  Operates  from 
tractor  or  gas  engine, 
complete  with  approved 
safety  switch. 


LOWESTINCOST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


I**  or 
fOtDB R 

)AY.' 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL,” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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The  Hunting  Season  Arrives 

LREADY  guns  are  beginning  to  bang  away 
on  many  farms  and  forest  lands.  The  hunt¬ 
ing  season  is  always  a  great  hazard  to  livestock 
and  humans,  as  well  as  to  game.  The  worst  part 
of  these  tragedies  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  few 
careless,  irresponsible  and  non-law-abiding 
hunters  cause  a  feeling  of  hostility  against 
all  those  who  go  afield  with  guns. 

Although  common  courtesy  and  careful 
handling  of  firearms  would  largely  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  posting  farm  land,  protection 
is  nevertheless  still  needed  and  probably  it 
always  will  be.  Even  on  posted  land,  if  hunters 
would  go  to  the  farmers  and  contact  the  owners 
or  occupants,  giving  their  names  and  addresses 
and  ask  permission,  or  Offer  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  hunting  on  the  property,  they 
would  in  most  instances  find  that  permission 
would  be  politely  and  quickly  granted. 

Sometimes  trespassers  give  the  lame  excuse 
that  the  poster  signs  were  so  old  they  assumed 
the  signs  no  longer  applied.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  no  matter  how  old  a  poster 
may  be,  it  is  still  legal  as  long  as  it  conforms 
to  the  conservation  specifications  of  the  State 
in  which  it  is  being  used.  In  New  York  State 
posting  signs  should  be  at  least  11  inches  by 
11  inches  in  size  and  the  printing  must  cover 
a  minimum  of  80  square  inches.  Any  wording 
is  permissible,  even  the  use  of  the  single  word 
“Posted”,  provided  it  covers  the  prescribed 
area  on  the  poster.  It  is  also  required  that 
each  of  the  signs  must  include  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  of  the  property.  Posters 
are  required  to  be  spaced  not  more  than  40 
rods  apart,  and  there  must  be  at  least  one 
sign  on  each  side  of  the  property  and  one  at 
each  definite  corner. 

But  we  repeat:  the  most  effective  means  to 
insure  good,  relations  and  safety  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  is  more  cooperation  and  less  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  huntsman.  The  first 
responsibility  is  his.  If  he  fulfills  it  faithfully, 
he  will  find  that  everyone  else  will  reciprocate. 


The  Broiler  Business 

ONE  of  the  most  common  questions  among 
poultrymen  today  is:  “What’s  wrong  with 
the  broiler  business?”  Some  broiler  growers 
are  wondering  if  the  future  has  any  bright 
spots. 

The  reason  for  low  broiler  prices  for  the 
past  two  years  is  due  to  a  false  supply  and 
demand  situation.  Normally,  when  supply  is 
too  great  and  prices  go  down,  enough  people 
get  out  of  the  business  to  allow  the  supply  to 
dwindle.  For  some  time  past,  we  have  had  a 
false  supply  because  the  number  of  broilers 
being  started  has  not  declined  even  though 
prices  have  been  extremely  low.  Several 
months  ago  when  the  price  of  broilers  started 
going  down,  broiler  growers  did  respond  by 
growing  fewer  broilers.  Some  of  the  feed 
people,  however,  felt  that  it  was  important  for 
them  to  continue  to  move  feed  in  a  large 


volume,  so  they  either  financed  broiler  people 
or  hired  them  to  raise  broilers  for  the  feed 
company.  In  some  cases  the  feed  people  just 
rented  the  broiler  buildings  from  the  grower 
and  grew  the  broilers  themselves. 

Nor  have  the  feed  people  been  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  broiler  numbers  high. 
The  hatcherymen  and  processing  plants  have 
also  done  their  share.  Many  hatcherymen  con¬ 
tinued  to  hatch  more  chicks  than  they  could 
sell.  If  there  was  no  home  for  the  chicks,  they 
just  rented  buildings  and  went  into  the  broiler 
business.  Dressing  plant  operators  know  that 
they  must  operate  at  capacity  to  make  ends 
meet.  To  get  the  supply,  many  resorted  to 
financing. 

This  oversupply  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
extremely  long  period  of  low  broiler  prices, 
and  no  blame  for  it  can  be  placed  on  poultry- 
men  themselves.  Now,  everyone  in  the  industry 
must  either  cut  back,  or  work  to  increase 
demand. 

Dairymen  in  Action — 
Government  in  Coma 

NO  one  could  have  attended  the  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairy  farmers  in  Oneonta  last  month 
without  being  inspired  and  impressed:  in¬ 
spired  by  the  numbers  of  farm  men  and  women 
attending,  1,500  in  all,  everyone  of  them  anxi¬ 
ous  to  unite  in  a  self-help  program  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  the 
logic  of  the  views  expressed,  and  the  sane 
constructive  action  taken.. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  anyone  to  shrug  off 
this  meeting  as  just  another  emotional  out¬ 
burst  that  will  soon  simmer  and  die,  or  as  an 
attempt  at  membership  solicitation.  To  the 
fair-minded  observer,  this  meeting  was  a 
spontaneous,  non-political,  grass  roots  affair, 
enthusiastically  and  financially  endorsed  by  the 
community,  and  representative  of  every  farm 
organization  in  the  milkshed. 

The  complete  story  on  pages  681  and  682 
gives  the  details  of  the  meeting  and  what  has 
happened  since.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  if 
Washington  showed  half  as  much  interest  in 
the  dairymen’s  plight  as  the  farmers  are  doing 
themselves,  there  would  be  no  problem  at  all. 
Farmers  are  asking  only  for  a  hearing  on  the 
Case  Committee  report.  Washington  and  Al¬ 
bany  were  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Case  Committee  because  they  wanted  “to  get 
sound  advice  on  the  best  possible  procedure 
for  the  future”,  and  therefore  they  asked  for 
“an  immediate  study  of  current  milk  prob¬ 
lems.”  The  Committee  made  its  report  on  Janu¬ 
ary  19,  1954,  and  it  was  officially  acknowledged 
“as  invaluable  to  the  industry”,  and  “an  un¬ 
selfish  service  in  the  public  interest.”  Today, 
however,  all  that  has  gone  before  seems  to 
have  been  conveniently  forgotten — the  official 
sponsorship,  the  need  for  a  study,  and  the 
admitted  value  of  the  recommendations.  Why? 
That  is  what  dairy  farmers  want  to  know  and 
that  is  why  they  went  to  Washington  last 
month.  They  want  action  and  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  find  out  why  it  has  not  been  forth¬ 
coming. 

We  hope  they  succeed  in  their  effort.  But, 
whether  they  succeed  or  not  in  this  initial 
attempt,  these  dairymen  have  demonstrated 
an  independence  of  thinking  and  of  action  that 
should  be  enthusiastically  shared  by  all  dairy¬ 
men.  Why  this  independence  is  greeted  with 
such  doubts  and  apathy  by  the  “powers  that 
be” —  and  that  includes  government  officials 
on  every  level,  college  professors  and  coopera¬ 
tive  leaders — is  hard  to  understand. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Washing¬ 
ton  will  respond  to  the  requests  of  these  1.500 
“unattached”  dairymen,  but  they  certainly 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  if  10  times  1,500 
asked  for  the  same  cooperation,  whether  they 
came  with  the  blessings  of  their  so-called 
leaders,  or  not. 


Mr.  Hope  Corrects  the  Error 

IN  response  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  re¬ 
quest  (see  The  R.  N.  Y.  Oct.  2,  1954,  p.  622), 
Chairman  Clifford  R.  Hope  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  issued  a  release  correct¬ 
ing  a  statement  made  in  the  Committee’s  re¬ 
port  as  to  the  price  received  by  New  York 
dairy  farmers  for  that  part  of  their  milk  used 


in  fluid  form.  The  statement,  in  part,  reads 
as  follows: 

“  *  *  *  a  reexamination  shows  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  staff  study  of  farm  prices  and  food 
costs,  released  recently,  reported  dairymen 
supplying  the  New  York  and  Chicago  mar¬ 
kets  to  be  receiving  a  higher  price  for  their 
milk  than  actually  was  the  case. 

“The  figures  in  the  report  represented  the 
prices  paid  for  Class  I  milk  by  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributors,  before  freight  and  handling  charges 
at  country  stations  were  subtracted  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  prices  received  by  the  milk 
producers. 

“The  staff  report  said  the  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  received  12  cents  a  quart  in  June,  when 
actually  they  were  paid  around  9.6  cents  a 
quart.  In  the  Chicago  milkshed  the  dairymen 
received  about  6.5  cents  a  quart,  and  not 
eight  cents  as  reported  in  the  staff  study. 

“In  gathering  the  statistics  for  the  farm 
prices  and  food  costs  study,  the  Committee 
staff  inadvertently  was  given  the  price  paid 
by  distributors  rather  than  the  actual  return 
to  producers.” 

We  are  sure  that  New  York  dairymen  ap¬ 
prove  and  welcome  Mr.  Hope’s  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  error  and  public  correction 
thereof. 

The  spread  last  June  between  the  Class  I-A 
price  and  the  consumer  price — when  the  Hope 
Report  was  issued — was  14.45  cents  a  quart. 
As  of  October  1  it  was  14.56  cents  and  there 
is  a  good  chance  that  this  month’s  spread  will 
be  14.83  cents  a  quart. 


The  Farm  Bureau  Approves 

The  following  resolution  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  our  Executive  Committee: 

Actual  Prices  Farmers  Receive 

“The  actual  prices  which  farmers  receive  for 
produce  is  often  incorrectly  stated  in  govern¬ 
ment  reports  and  in  the  press.  That  is,  the  price 
which  milk,  potato,  vegetable  and  other  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  pay  for  farm  produce  is 
often  quoted  as  the  price  farmers  receive,  when 
such  prices  often  include  the  cost  of  handling, 
transportation,  grading,  packages,  local  dealer 
commissions,  etc.  Such  errors  give  consumers  an 
incorrect  impression  and  result  in  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  of  farmers  for  the  high  cost  of  food.  This 
situation  was  well  stated  in  an  article  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  October  2,  1954  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  be  strongly  commended  for  the  good  work 
they  are  doing  on  this  problem  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  William  F.  Berghold, 
editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.” 

We  want  you  to  know  that  the  Suffolk  County 
Farm  Bureau  appreciates  the  good  work  you  are 
doing  in  calling  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Northeast  and  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oscar  W.  Johnson,  Chairman 
Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  most  New  York  State  counties  the  Grange 
and  churches  are  at  work  on  the  Christian  Rural 
Overseas  Program  (CROP).  It  is  true  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  conservative,  hard-working  rural 
people  see  the  need  to  help  people  far  away  when 
they  already  support  missions  along  religious 
lines.  CROP’S  aim  is  to  “build  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship”  through  “food  from  American  farms,”  a 
material  relief  collection  for  stricken  peoples 
overseas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  farm  papers  might 
lend  their  weight  to  this  humanitarian  program 
which,  incidentally,  is  helping  to  dispose  of  our 
embarrassing  milk  surplus.  The  money  is  col¬ 
lected  for  loading,  transporting,  shipping  and 
distributing  the  commodities.  Distribution  is  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  Church  World  Service 
which  we  can  trust  to  be  impartial  and  to  place 
material  where  it  is  most  needed — to  orphans, 
the  aged  and  the  wounded. 

This  year  CROP  Week  is  November  14-21  and 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  making  any  kind  of 
suitable  gift  can  obtain  full  information  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  CROP,  Anabel  Taylor  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
or  direct  to  CROP’S  national  headquarters  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana.  mrs.  c.  k.  t. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  —  Hebrews 
11:1. 
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Net  farm  income  in  1955  will  be 
only  slightly  below  1954,  Department 
of  Agriculture  economists  told  ex¬ 
tension  service  representatives  at  the 
October  25-29  32nd  Annual  Agri¬ 
cultural  Outlook  Conference.  The  ex¬ 
tension  representatives  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  hear  about  general  economic 
and  farm  conditions  during  the  first 
two  days  of  the  affair,  with  the  final 
three  days  reserved  for  “clinics”  on 
specific  farm  commodities  and  speci¬ 
fic  areas.  Purpose  is  to  bring  the  ex¬ 
tension  people  up  to  date  on  con¬ 
ditions  so  they  can  better  advise  the 
farmers  back  home  on  most  profit¬ 
able  uses  for  acreages. 

The  USDA  economists  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  general  economic  activity 
and  consumer  income  during  1955 
will  be  at  least  as  favorable  as  in  1954. 
perhaps  better.  With  domestic 
demand  at  least  as  good,  for¬ 
eign  demand  for  the  products 
of  U.  S.  farms  “may  well  show 
some  improvement,”  according 
to  USDA. 

The  Department  said  that 
the  decline  in  farm  prices  has 
been  slowed  down,  that  prices 
received  in  1954  were  showing  1 
the  smallest  year-to-year  drop 
since  1951,  averaging  about 
three  per  cent  lower  than  1953. 

It  was  estimated  that  farmers’ 
gross  cash  receipts  would  reach 
$30.2  billion  this  year,  down 
four  per  cent  from  1953.  Pro¬ 
duction  expenses  declined,  but 
somewhat  less,  and  the  drop 
in  net  income  was  expected  to 
be  six  per  cent.  For  next  year, 
only  slight  further  price  drops 
are  expected,  and  USDA  thinks 
production  expenses  will  also 
fall  a  bit,  principally  because 
of  lower  wages  for  hired  farm 
workers. 

According  to  the  “outlook 
report”,  supplies  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  will  continue  large  in 
1955.  Further  acreage  restric¬ 
tions  on  wheat  and  cotton  will, 
with  average  weather,  reduce 
production  of  these  crops. 

Large  carx-yover  stocks  of 
cotton,  and  perhaps  of  corn, 
for  the  most  part  under  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corp.  owner¬ 
ship  or  loan,  will  likely  be  re¬ 
duced  during  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  season.  However,  the 
alternate  uses  of  acreages  di¬ 
verted  from  wheat  and  cotton, 
and  continued  high  rates  of 
output  of  most  livestock  and 
livestock  products  indicate  that 
agricultural  production  next 
year  may  total  almost  as  large 
as  in  1954,  when  drought  was 
widespread. 

Hog  pi'oduction  will  likely 
increase  a  little  in  1955,  but 
lower  cattle  output  will  bal¬ 
ance  this,  and  prices  for  meat 
animals  are  likely  to  remain 
about  the  same.  Hog  prices  will, 
however,  remain  below  “their 
unusually  high  level  of  last 
Spring.” 

Milk  production  may  about 
equal  the  high  124-billion-pound 
record  in  prospect  for  1954, 
with  prices  about  the  same  as 
in  April-December,  1954.  Re¬ 
cord  or  near-record  supplies  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  are  in 
prospect,  with  egg  prices  prob¬ 
ably  low  through  March  or 
April,  but  thereafter  higher 
than  the  low  level  of  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  for  soybeans 
and  cottonseed,  aided  by  record 
exports,  may  stay  above  sup¬ 
port  levels.  Supplies  of  po¬ 
tatoes  during  the  next  five  to 
six  months  probably  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  and  farm  prices  should  be 
much  above  the  very  low  levels 
of  Fall,  1953,  and  Winter,  1954. 

A  near-record  supply  of  feed 


grains  and  other  concentrates  is 
available  for  the  1954-55  feeding 
season,  eight  per  cent  above  the 
1947-51  average  and  four  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the 
increase  in  the  supply  results  from 
the  larger  carryover  under  loan  or 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  Total  acreage  of  feed  grains 
in  1955  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  this  year,  and  a  normal  grow¬ 
ing  season  would  again  result  in 
above-average  supplies. 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
set  wool  price  support  rates  at  106 
per  cent  for  the  1955  clip,  with  the 
direct  subsidy  method  to  be  given  a 
trial.  The  support  level  will  result 
in  an  actual  figure  of  62  cents  per 


pound.  Wool  producers  will  sell  for 
whatever  the  market  will  bring,  and 
USDA  will  then  present  the  produc¬ 
ers  with  checks  representing  the 
difference  between  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  pi'ice  and  the  support  price.  This 
will  be  the  first  test  of  a  price  sup¬ 
port  system  which  was  debated  hotly 
between  1948  and  1951  but,  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  it  will  shed  no 
light  at  all  on  whether  the  Brannan 
Plan  would  have  worked.  Although 
the  mechanics  are  almost  the  same, 
the  theory  is  entirely  different.  The 
Brannan  Plan  was  essentially  aimed 
at  getting  rid  of  surplus  perishables. 
Secretary  Benson  has  adopted  the 
idea  for  wool  to  deal  with  a  shortage 
situation  rather  than  a  surplus. 

Present  wool  production  is  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  230  million 
pounds,  and  Congress  felt  that  this 
should  be  increased  to  about  300 
million  pounds  so  that  we  would  be 
more  nearly  self-sufficient  in  time  of 
war.  Some  legislators  would  have 
preferred  to  raise  tariffs  on  foreign 


wool  in  order  to  raise  the  domestfi- 
price  to  a  point  where  increased  pro 
duction  would  be  encouraged.  This 
was  discarded  because  it  would  also 
have  raised  prices  to  consumers,  and 
might  have  resulted  in  retaliatory 
high  tariffs  against  U.  S.  goods. 

Hence,  the  production  payments 
idea  was  adopted  in  this  case  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  a  shortage 
situation,  and  it  was  adopted  for  a 
product  in  which  there  is  no  overall 
shortage,  since  foreign  nations  are 
supplying  the  market  adequately. 
USDA  merely  hopes  to  build  up  our 
own  production  to  a  point  where  we 
rely  less  on  foreign  supplies. 


President  Eisenhower  has  slapped 
a  27,500,000  bushel  limit  on  imports 
of  barley  between  October  1,  1954,  to 
September  30,  1955,  explaining  that 
the  move  was  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  markets  and  prices  for  U.  S. 
barley  farmers.  A  short  while  previ¬ 
ously,  the  President  took  similar  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  oats. 


THERE’S  A 


TO  FIT  YOUR  HERD 


You’ll  find  Surge  Milkers  used  on  big 
herds  and  small  ones  because  Surge 
milks  cows  right  .  .  .  gets  more  milk, 
faster,  and  doesn’t  injure  the  udder. 

Moreover,  the  Surge  can  be  snap¬ 
ped  all  apart  in  only  30  seconds; 
scrubbed  clean  and  assembled  again 
in  just  a  jiffy.  Easy  cleaning  will 
give  you  cleaner  milk  .  .  .  will  save 
you  time  and  money. 

Your  nearest  Surge  Service  Dealer 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  at  no  cost 
to  you.  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address. 


Copyright  T954  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


mmMB  BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

B42  West  Beider*  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1/  N*  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  ♦  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  CHICAGO  •  TORONTO 
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Tests  prove 
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kills  more  mastitis 
germs  faster 
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Ointment  B 
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Ointment  C 


HERE’S  PROOF:  Each  dish  above  con¬ 
tains  staphylococcus  organisms  in 
agar  culture.  In  the  center  of  each 
is  a  leading  mastitis  product.  Note 
the  far  greater  24-hour  kill  ring  for 
PEN-FZ.  This  greater  killing  power 
makes  PEN-FZ  your  most  effective 
mastitis  ointment.  •  — 


When  mastitis  strikes,  you  want 
quick  germ  kill  over  a  wide 
range.  That’s  why  you  want 
PEN-FZ— the  exclusive  new  mas¬ 
titis  ointment  containing  Nitro- 
furazone. 

Nitrof urazone  kills  mastitis 
germs— doesn’t  just  stunt  their 
growth.  Unlike  many  antibiotics, 
mastitis  organisms  have  never  de¬ 
veloped  any  significant  resistance 
to  Nitrofurazone.  That’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  .  .  .  and  to  your  dairy 
herd. 

See  for  yourself  why  PEN-FZ 
(with  Nitrofurazone  and  Peni¬ 
cillin)  cleans  up  so  many  trouble¬ 
some  mastitis  cases. 


Get  PEN-FZ  from  your 
favorite  animal  health 
department  or  ask  your 
dealer  to  stock  it  at  once. 


Dr.  HESS 


Scientific  Farm-aceutieals  Since  1 893 
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/ 
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DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


FREE 


1955  LIVESTOCK 
&  CROP  FORECAST 


Interested  in 


•  Grain? 

•  Livestock? 

•  Feedstuffs? 

•  Dairy  Products? 

Then  write  for  your  free  copy  of  this  copy¬ 
righted  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  report  so 
that  one  will  be  reserved  for  you.  Publication 
date,  Nov.  15. 

Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc. 

Box  146,  5142  Delmar  Blv.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


Attention  Dealers:  — 
Adjustable  Tie  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie  stall 
plus  control  of  the  cow  when 
in  a  standing  po¬ 
sition  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment 


‘BROWER  WfuM&Mtd 

BIU/  WW  trl  FEED  MIXERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  S 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  I  WRITE  for  cat- 
I  alog  today  I 
Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EAST 

TERMS 


UEBLER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 
VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


COWPOX-RiNGWORM 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


You  gain  2 woys 

with 

CAF-STAR 


O  You  actually  SAVE  MONEY 
6  You  grow  HEALTHIER  CALVES 

Feeding  calves  whole  milk  is  wasteful  when 
CAF-STAR  does  a  better  job  and  saves  you  mon¬ 
ey.  For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program, 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

or  write  direct  to  Dept.  Rill 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


in  1 
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Larger  Stalls  for  Dairy  Cows 


RECENT  study  conducted 
at  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion,  Morgantown,  shows 
that  the  dairy  cow  of  to¬ 
day  is  a  larger  animal  than 
her  ancestors  of  some  50 
years  ago.  Yet  she  is 
often  forced  to  use  a  stall  suited  for 
the  smaller  cows  of  that  time.  Fre¬ 
quently,  the  stall  is  so  small  for  her 
that,  when  she  stands,  her  rear  feet 
are  in  the  gutter  and,  when  she  lies 
down,  her  udder  is  on  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  platform.  When  she  eats  out 
of  the  manger  she  steps  up  on  the 
platform,  carrying  manure  on  her 
feet.  This  makes  the  bedding  wet  and 
dirty,  and,  when  the  cow  lies  down, 
her  flanks  and  udder  become  be¬ 
grimed  with  manure  and  urine.  It 
always  takes  more  work  to  keep  her 
clean.  Also,  the  dirty  conditions  are 
conducive  to  high  bacteria  count  in 
milk,  to  injuries  from  slipping,  to  in¬ 
cidence  of  mastitis  and  to  the  gener¬ 
al  discomfort  of  both  the  cow  and 
the  dairyman. 

In  some  instances  the  large  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle  are  being  housed  in 
stalls  designed  for  the  small  breeds. 
For  example,  individual  stanchion- 
type  stalls  were  put  in  when  the 
main  barn  at  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  farm  was  built  in  1921;  they 
were  42  inches  wide  and  66  inches 
long.  These  stalls  are  now  too  nar¬ 
row  and  too  short  for  the  farm’s 
Holstein  cows.  They  tend  to  prevent 
the  Holsteins  from  attaining  maxi- 


the  same  amounts  plus  a  12  per  cent 
digestible  protein  grain  mixture. 
They  were  fed  grain  according  to 
their  production,  with  a  maximum 
of  16  pounds  per  day.  Fifteen  of  the 
cows  in  the  trial  had  one  lactation 
in  the  comfort  stall  and  one  in  the 
tie  chain  stall.  Nine  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  more  milk  while  in  the  com¬ 
fort  stalls  than  while  in  the  tie  chain 
stall.  The  nine  were  the  older  and 
larger  animals;  older  cows,  especial¬ 
ly,  may  need  more  room  to  maintain 
their  production.  The  younger  ani¬ 
mals  are  smaller  and  may  be  less 
affected  in  milk  production  by  dis¬ 
comfort.  For  a  period  averaging  130 
days  the  cows  averaged  4,868  pounds 
of  milk  while  in  the  tie  chain  stall 
and  5,348  pounds  of  milk  while  in 
the  comfort  stall. 

During  two  Winters,  devices  were 
installed  in  each  stall  to  determine 
the  amount  of  time  each  cow  spent 
lying  down  during  a  24-hour  period. 
During  the  first  Winter,  the  cows  in 
the  tie  chain  stalls  averaged  eight 
and  eight-tenths  hours  per  day  lying 
down;  the  cows  in  the  comfort  stalls 
averaged  10.2  hours.  During  the 
second  year,  the  cows  in  the  tie 
chain  stalls  averaged  lying  down 
7.51  hours  per  day  and  the  cows  in 
the  comfort  stalls  10.65  hours. 

The  cows  were  examined  at  least 
three  times  each  week  in  the  Winter 
for  bruised  hocks,  skinned  knees,  in¬ 
juries  caused  from  lying  on  the  cross¬ 
bar  or  by  lying  on  the  gutter,  and 


Today’s  dairy  cow,  a  larger  animal  than  her  ancestors,  needs  roomy  stalls. 
These  good  Holsteins  have  adequate  space  in  their  tie-stalls  on  the  dairy 
farm  of  R.  Shields,  Falconville,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York. 


mum  production.  Skinned  hocks, 
skinned  knees  and  large  knots  on  the 
flanks  and  knees  result  when  the 
cows  are  kept  in  them.  Such  injuries 
shorten  the  productive  life  of  the 
cow.  Since  the  stalls  were  not  large 
enough  to  provide  comfort  for  the 
cows,  two  comfort-type  stalls  were 
placed  in  the  University  barn  in  the 
Fall  of  1947.  Two  of  the  larger  Hol¬ 
steins  in  the  herd  were  put  in  them. 
During  the  following  months  it  was 
observed  that  these  cows  stayed 
cleaner  than  in  previous  years,  and 
their  production  records  exceeded  all 
previous  lactations. 

Studies  were  then  undertaken  to 
detei'mine  if  the  size  of  the  stall 
required  by  Holstein  cows  had  any 
effect  on  production,  comfort,  in¬ 
juries  and  cleanliness.  In  the  Fall  of 
1948,  six  additional  comfort  stalls 
were  placed  in  the  Holstein  barn, 
bringing  the  total  to  eight.  The  com¬ 
fort  stall  is  49  inches  wide  and  84 
inches  long.  At  the  same  time,  seven 
Holstein  cows  were  placed  in  con¬ 
ventional  tie  chain  stalls  (42  by  66 
inches)  for  comparison.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  stall 
types  is  that  the  comfort  stall  has  a 
larger  platform  with  a  two-by-four 
crossbar  in  the  rear.  Each  Fall  the 
cows  that  were  in  the  comfort  stalls 
the  previous  year  were  placed  in  the 
chain  stalls  and  those  in  the  tie 
chain  stalls  were  moved  to  the  com¬ 
fort  stalls;  their  places  were  changed 
for  comparison  purposes. 

All  cows  in  the  Holstein  herd  were 
fed  hay  and  silage  in  approximately 


other  miscellaneous  injuries.  During 
the  three-year  period,  the  cows  in 
the  tie  chain  stalls  sustained  44  in¬ 
juries  as  compared  to  19  for  those 
in  the  comfort  stalls.  Some  of  the 
cows  in  the  small  tie  chain  stalls  de¬ 
veloped  knots  on  their  flanks.  The 
only  possible  explanation  for  this 
was  that  the  stalls  were  to  narrow 
and  the  cows  injured  their  sides  on 
the  stall  partitions  while  getting  up 
or  lying  down.  One  cow  in  the  tie 
chain  stall  had  a  smashed  teat. 

During  the  experiment  there  arose 
a  belief  that  the  comfort  stall  would 
require  less  bedding  because  of  the 
crossbar’s  retaining  bedding  be¬ 
neath  the  cow.  By  measuring  the 
amount  of  bedding  required  per  stall 
each  day,  however,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  stalls  of  the  two  types  in  the 
amount  of  bedding  used.  Even 
though  the  comfort  stall  platforms 
had  an  area  of  28.5  square  feet  as 
compared  to  the  tie  chain  stall’s 
platform  area  of  19.2  square  feet, 
the  comfort  stall  did  not  require 
more  bedding  than  the  tie  chain  stall. 

During  the  trials  the  cows  were 
also  observed  for  cleanliness.  All 
visible  manure  was  removed  from 
the  bodies  of  the  cows,  and  their 
tails  and  flanks  were  washed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  trial;  then  they 
were  allowed  to  go  without  being 
brushed  or  curried  for  14  days.  Each 
day  the  cows  were  scored  for  cleanli¬ 
ness.  The  cows  in  the  larger  stalls 
remained  cleaner. 

A.  D.  Longhouse  &  I.  D.  Porterfield 
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ANYTHING 

ON  THE  MARKET 

[IN  IT'S  CLASS) 


f  From  the  day 
you  buy  it  and 
put  it  to  work, 

I.  E.  L.’s  factory- 
engineered  su¬ 
periority  pays  off. 

It's  built  to  out¬ 
last,  out- perform, 
just  plain  out- 
saw  anything  on 
the  market  in  its 
class.  New  5  full 
horsepower  en¬ 
gine  .  .  .  direct 
drive  centrifugal 
clutch  .  .  .  real 

buzz  saw  act  on.  Made  in  one  factory  from 
engine  to  chain.  Desirable  Dealerships  Open. 


I.  E.  L.  POWER  SAWS 

Seattle,  Washington 

—  DISTRIBUTORS  — 

ARTHUR  D.  PETERSON  CO.,  INC. 

209  East  49th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS,  INC. 
Liverpool,  New  York 
FRANCIS  J.  MOONEY’S 
439  Washington  St.,  Auburn,  Maine 
JAMES  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Kane,  Pennsylvania 
KNIFE-CRAFTERS  INC. 

22  Lardners  Point,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa. 
MORTON’S  GARAGE 
Spotsylvania,  Virginia 
WISCONSIN  POWER  EQUIPMENT 
1605  W.  Wisconsin,  Appleton,  Wis. 
ELECTRIC  TOOL  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
16547  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 
GENERAL  TRADING  CO. 

475  North  Prior,  St.  Paul  4W,  Minn. 


WOOD’S  4-CHORE 
ROTARY  CUTTER 

•  Mow,  Shred,  Clip,  Mulch 

•  42"  to  114"  Swath 

•  Hydraulic  Lift  or  Drawbar  Types 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Also 
shred  orchard  and  vineyard  prunings. 


Exclusive  triple  “B”  V-belt  drive  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock  loads  even  while  transmit¬ 
ting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect- 
ting  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  15-inch  drop  center  wheels  or  8-inch 
with  non-pneumatic  tires.  Wood’s  Rotary 
Cutters  are  available  in  either  hydraulic 
lift  or  trailer  models  with  1 , 2  or  3  blades. 
Blades  overlap  on  2  and  3  blade  models 
for  cleaner  cutting.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

9  Models-  42"  to  114"  Swath 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

11411  South  4th  Street  ♦  Oregon,  Illinois 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
j  invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  wiil  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


November  6,  1954 


Yorktown  (N.Y.)  Grange 
Is  State  Winner 

The  Yorktown  Grange  Fair,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Yorktown  Grange,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  was  recently 
chosen  as  the  No.  1  Community 
Service  Project  of  more  than  700 
Grange  entries  in  New  York  State. 
This  nationwide  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
and  the  first  prize  winner  in  each 
State  is  awarded  a  bronze  plaque  and 
$200  in  defense  bonds. 

Following  the  New  York  State  win, 
National  Grange  Lecturer,  Ed.  Hol- 
ter,  informed  Sidney  Gilbert,  Master 
of  Yorktown  Grange,  that  Yorktown 
was  also  chosen  among  the  top  11  of 
the  37  States  represented  in  the 
National  Community  Service  Con¬ 
test.  A  total  of  4,100  Granges 
throughout  the  nation  participated  in 
this  year’s  contest.  Winners  in  the 
National  Contest  are  recipients  of 
large  cash  awards,  the  first  prize 
being  $15,000.  The  national  finalists 
will  be  announced  at  the  November 
session  of  the  National  Grange. 

F.  B. 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1954  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Producers.. 

.$5.50  $.117 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op... 

.  5.00 

.1063 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

.  4.95 

.1053 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

.  4.65 

.0989 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

.  4.40 

.0936 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co . 

.  4.355 

.0926 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

.  4.34 

.0923 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  .  . 

.  4.34 

.0923 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  . . 

.  4.315 

.0918 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .... 

4.315 

.0918 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

.  4.29 

.0912 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

.  4.29 

.0912 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.  .  .  . 

.  4.29 

.0912 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

.  4.29 

.0912 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

.  4.29 

.0912 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

.  4.29 

.0912 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

.  4  29 

.0912 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

.  4.28 

.0901 

Dairymen’s  League  .  .  .  . 

.  4.17 

.0887 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
{ more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
j  n  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.29; 
Buffalo  $4.80;  Rochester  $5.00. 


_ SHEEP _ 

-  NOBLE- POWELL  PUREBRED— 

Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

AT  KENTON,  OHIO,  DECEMBER  13 

Ewes  sired  by  and  bred  to  top  rams 
of  the  breed. 

Write  for  Information  to  — 

Hartley  Stock  Farm 

Box  33,  Page,  North  Dakota 

or  A.  W.  Powell,  Sisseton,  S.  D. 

-  TURKEY  HOLLOW  FARM  - 

COMMERCIAL  BRED  EWE  SALE 

115  PROVEN,  THRIFTY  PRODUCERS  BRED 
TO  REGISTERED  RAMS 
SALE:  SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  20 
AT  2:00  P.  M. 

LUTHER’S  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

WASSAIC,  NEW  YORK 

(On  Route  22,  3  Miles  South  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.; 
5  Miles  West  of  Kent,  Conn.) 


Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Start  flock  with  adult  sheep  for  breeding  and  duly 
enjoy  possession  interesting  gentle  PET  lambs. 


REG.  SHR0PSHIRES  &  SGFF0LKS 

YEARLING  RAMS  —  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

7 - -  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

ONE  3-YR.  OLD  GRAND  CHAMPION  STUD  RAM, 
A  FEW  GOOD  BRED  EWES,  PRICED  TO  SELL? 
R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


—  REGiSTERED  CORRIEDALES  — 

EWES  OF  VARIOUS  AGES  AND  YEARLING  RAMS 
Ready  for  Service  —  Excellent  Bloodlines 
HOWARD  G.  BREEZE,  NEW  SCOTLAND,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Delmar  9090  Albany  County 


FQR  SALE  •  Registered  Hampshire  Bred  Ewes 

BRED  THE  SAME  AS  OUR  WINNING 
LAMBS  AT  1954  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
WHITE  FOR  PRICES 

Farm,  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Rt.  222 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  PA. 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAM.  HAMILTON 
Breeding.  Four  Years.  Reasonable.  SHADYS1DE 
FARM.  Shadyside  Rd.,  RAMSEY,  N.  J.  RA  9-0124 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Juniors  75c;  Breeders  $1.20;  Bred 
Sews  $2.00.  URBANS,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


BENEFIT  YOURSELF 

by  helping  NYABC  reach  its  goal 
of  1000  first  service  cows  during 
1954-55 


FISHER’S 

HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

AT  THE  FARM  ON  SHEPHERD  ROAD 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


•  By  Breeding  100%  to 
NYABC  sires 

•  By  encouraging  your 
neighbors  in  New  York  State  and 
Western  Vermont  to  do  the  same. 
Increased  use  of  NYABC  will 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
organization’s  facilities,  will  en¬ 
able  NYABC  to  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  improve  its  services  so 
that  it  may  serve  you  with  even 
greater  efficiency. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  YOUR 
LOCAL  NYABC  TECHNICIAN,  OR 


Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc, 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


rnvUi'l’HItlihffMffl 


2-WAY  BARGAINING  POWER 

r£5l*»  PR° 
STh>  all  COMmOM! 


When  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That's  true  because,  even  . . . 

if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER¬ 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00; 
$2.00  per  yr. ;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  Glenstone  RN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


A 


_ SWINE _ 

•  YORKSHIRES® 


WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

|  W  £.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.O.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

- HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

j  TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  M  D. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 
PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H  LUTZ  MIDDLETOWN  MARYLAND 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  G 1 LTS  —  Service  Size 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON.  PA. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE:  Chester  White,  Chester  Yorkshire, 
Chester  Berkshire,  7-8  wks.  $10;  9-10  wks.  $12.  Ex¬ 
tras  $15.  Vaccination  $1  apiece  extra  if  desired.  Free 
transportation  on  50  or  more  within  reasonable  distance. 
Please  state  second  choice.  Check  or  money  order  by 
Railway  Express.  LIGHTNING  RANCH. 

VIRGINIA  RD.,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  TEL.  1588-7 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

YOUNG  BOARS  and  GILTS  for  Prompt  Shipment 
FEEDER  PIGS  6-8  WEEKS  OLD 
I  SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

SERVICE  BOARS  and  FALL  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTO  WN,  PA. 


DUROC  FALL  PIGS,  SPRING  BOARS  and  OPEN 
GILTS.  Sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace  grand  champion 
N.  Y.  1951-52  of  our  own  Champion  Sow  herd. 
EDGAR  C.  ANGLE,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


V  — V  , — ,  ,  ,  »  -  —  .  _  *— :?  rf— »  -oar 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES:  THE  ALL-AROUND  DOG.  Will  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Rt.  2,  Clarksburg,  W.Va. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  sTo°': 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30;  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH.  MERCER,  PA. 


THREE  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS:  From  Registered, 
Certified  Working  Dogs.  Reduced  to  $25.00. 

Connie  Lashar,  21 _ Beethoven  St., _ Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  parents,  born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15:  females  $12.  $1.00  extra  for  registration 
papers.  JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  N.  Y. 

- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

-  A.  K.  C.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

6  WEEKS  OLD.  $15  EACH  AT  FARM. 
MRS.  C.  VAN  DYKE.  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 

A.K.C.  Chesapeake  Bay  Retriver  Puppies  2  Months  Old 
Excellent  for  hunting  &  families,  from  Cocoa  King 
Strain .  Literature.  J.  J.  Bartlett,  E.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLAS 


RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food,  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


— -  FOR  SALE:  44  CHINCHILLAS  - - 

PAIRS,  ETC.,  7  CAGES.  COMPLETE,  $5,000. 

H.  F.  OTT,  CHESHIRE.  CONNECTICUT 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED  —  SHETLAND  PONY  IN  FOAL 
BOX  116,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


GOATS 


MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A21,  MO. 


GOATS:  Now  Milking  —  Does,  Bucks,  Kids,  Wethers 
HERGERT,  R.  D.  2,  MOUNTAIN  TOP,  PENNA. 


NOV.  13,  1954  1  P.M.,  E.S.T. 

SALE  HELD  IN  HEATED  TENT 

20  BRED  COWS  —  Both  Horned  and  Polled^  4 
BRED  HEIFERS;  10  HEIFER  CALVES;  I  Po9§ED 
HERD  BULL,  4  years  old,  grandson  of  Beau  Perfect 
246th  2  POLLED  BULL  CALVES,  one  is  a  full 
brother  to  our  top  selling  open  heifer  at  the 
Eastern  Polled  Sale  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Herd  Certified  for  both  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

For  Catalogues  Write  — 

WAYNE  FISHER 

SHEPHERD  ROAD,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

A.  V.  ZOGG  Jr.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Auctioneer 
ROBERT  GENERAUX,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Sale  Mgr. 

N.  I.  STATE  PUREBRED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 

SATURDAY,  NOV.  13,  1954 

12:00  NOON  SHARP 
4  H  CATTLE  BARNS 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS 

11:00  DEMONSTRATION 
BY  PROF.  MYRON  D.  LACY 

100  Head  •  Selected  Cattle 

This  sale  represents  some  of  the  best  families 
in  the  breed  and  cons.sts  of  yearling  heifers 
both  bred  and  open;  1954  heifer  calves  and 
cows  with  calves  at  side.  All  animals  are 
T.  B.  tested  and  all  18  months  or  older  are 
blood  tested.  All  animals  are  vaccinated 
for  shipping  fever. 

Sale  is  sponsored  by  the’  North  -  Eastern 
Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders  Assoc. 

LUNCH  AVAILABLE 
HARRIS  WILLCOX,  Auctioneer 
BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

HARRY  HALL,  Clerk,  GROTON,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  GREENE,  Sales  Mgr.,  GROTON,  N.  Y. 

JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARMS 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

Offering  at  the  Connecticut  Fall  Opportunity 
Sale,  Nov,  13th,  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.,  27  Cows  of 
popular  families  bred  to  these  sires:  Sun 
Eric  of  Red  Shield,  Banmere  J.  B.,  Rally 
Black  Prince  16",  and  Rally  Black  Prince  3". 
TWELVE  CALVES  AT  SIDE,  MANY  BY 
El  LEEN  M  ERE  1026. 

ANGUS  BREED  HERD 

Popular  Family,  All  Registered 

40  HEAD  40 


MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPRECIATED 

ALL  T.  B.  &  BANGS  ACCREDITED 

W.  L.  SMITH  ORCHARDS,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


1st  N.Y.  Beef  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn. 

SALE 

Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  New  York 
Tuesday,  November  9th  —  12:30  P.M. 

SELLING  — 

10  —  READY  TO  USE  BULLS 
5  —  COWS  WITH  CALVES 
15  —  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS 
10  —  OPEN  HEIFERS 

Dairymen  tired  of  dairy  industry  problems  are 
changing  to  Beef  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ANDFREE  SALE  CATALOG 

NED  W.  PLACE,  Sale  Manager 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio 


POLLED  SH0RTII0RN  BULL 

For  Sale:  4-yr.  old  proven.  Oakwood  Brilliant  Chief 
by  Commander-jn-Chief.  Winner  Get-of-Sire  Inter¬ 
national  1953.  Dam:  Oakwood  Estelle  14th  by  Int.  Cli. 
Oakwood  Emperor.  Also  5  Polled  Shorthorns.  Feb. 
steer  calves.  Suitable  for  1955  4-H  showing. 

Prices  on  request.  Mass.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  free. 
Herd  No.  100.  GRAZING  FIELDS, 

BAY  END,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

10  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS,  3  YOUNG 
BULLS,  5  REGISTERED  DORSET  EWE  LAMBS 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 


-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  NEW  JERSEY 

20  Reg.  Polled  Hereford  Heifers  with  calves  at  foot. 

Re-bred.  Reasonably  priced.  Ship  any  State. 
THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N,  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  - 

Bulls,  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows  from  popular  bloodlines. 

CHARLES  SIMMONS.  TWIN  RIDGE  FARM, 
VALATIE,  NEW  YORK _ Chatham  26491 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS:  FIVE  LARGE  BRED 

COWS  $200.  2  BRED  HEIFERS,  Fresh  Early  $250. 
WALTER  W.  FISK, _ WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BULL,  BREEDING 
COWS  and  YOUNG  STOCK.  E.  H.  DRAKE 
COUNTY  RD.,  GORHAM,  ME.,  Tel:  Vernon  4-2261 


REG.  HEREFORDS 


—  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK  — 

H.  PLETCHER,  KAHDENA  ROAD 
MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Morristown  4-7165 


POLLED  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  AND  BULLS 
REGISTERED,  EXCELLENT  BREEDING  STOCK 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS.  AID,  OHIO 


-  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  HERD  BULL  - 

T.  B.  and  BANGS  TESTED 
STEPHEN  NOTESTINE 

R-  D.  I, _ MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBSTS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  1 3  see  you  start  right! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STRAIN  —  White  New  Zealands 
Offering  show  winners  in  all  ages.  Stamp  for  descriptive 
list.  BROAD  BROOK  R A B BIT R Y,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Flein  Giants:  2  mos.  $5.50  pr.  Bred  Does  rea.  Healthy 
husky  stock.  Money  back.  R.  Wrenner.  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
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$ave 

money 

OH  YOUR 
pk  WATER 
If  SYSTEM 


Get  the  facts 
^4^  00  the  new 

JET  PUMPS 


B  yjgjjjg 


Jacuzzi’s  new  low-cost 
water  systems  give  more  pump 
for  your  money.  Get  that  extra  water  and 
pressure  you  need  for  a  modern  house¬ 
hold  without  paying  for  the  bigger  motor 
and  extra  electricity  needed  on  other 
pumps. 


Save  AR 

Maintenance 


Get  peace  of  mind.  Jacuz¬ 
zi's  new  Deeprime  Jet  for 
wells  to  300  feet  is  the  only 
deep  well  jet  that  can  reprime  itself 
— even  if  your  power  fails  or  if  your  well 
gets  "pumped  down"  or  if  air  enters 
your  pumping  line.  Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing  water  levels,  too.  No 
hard-to-reach  motor  or  moving  parts  in 
che  well  to  clog  or  corrode.  Everything 
within  fingertip  reach.  Nothing  else  like 
a  Jacuzzi!  Don't  settle  for  less. 


Get  the  facts!  Be  choosey  .  . . 
buy  Jacuzzi!  Send  coupon  for 
our  new  fact-filled  bulletins. 


NATURAL 

ff  £  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  f"95 
Priced  ^ 

LowAs 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
orun  Uf)  Mnurv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
DtnSSJ  llU  IYIUnt.1  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dent.  6911! 
335  W.  MADISON  ST„  CHICAGO  6.  ILL. 


YOUR  OLD 
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MADE  INTO 

Beautiful  Comforts 


Feathers  Destemmed  by  ALDEN  SECRET 


PROCESS  to  produce  eloud-soft  "Feather  Fluff". 


Up  to  4  comforts  made  from  one  featherbed. 
Only  one  comfort  needed  the  coldest  night. 
Also  down  and  wool  comforts  re-covered. 


Write  PIXCE  material  samples,  descriptive 
for  ..  iKLL  folder,  and  testimonials. 

Absolute  Satisfaction* Guaranteed! 


ALDEN  COMFORT  MILLS -RN 
Box  6070  ★  Dallas,  Texas 


Foresight  Foods  in  the 
Freezer  for  Holidays 

At  no  time  will  you  appreciate 
more  the  saving  of  time  possible  with 
a  freezer  than  in  the  hectic  season 
from  Thanksgiving  through  New 
Year’s.  With  the  advent  of  my  freezer 
I  took  the  “hurry”  out  of  meal 
preparation  for  the  holidays. 
Through  trial  and  error  I  discovered 
that  most  of  my  favorite  recipes  were 
eminently  suitable  for  freezing  and 
I  utilized  this  knowledge  to  great 
advantage. 

My  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
turkeys  already  are  nestled  all 
brown  and  luscious,  completely 
cooked,  dressing  and  all,  in  the 
freezer,  by  mid-November.  Then,  as 
the  great  days  approach  I  add  all 
the  other  dishes  that  can  be  pre¬ 
prepared  and  frozen  so  that  I  come 
to  the  day  of  serving  with  only  heat¬ 
ing  or  thawing  of  the  foods  to  ac¬ 
complish  at  the  last  moment.  How 
nice  it  is  to  be  relaxed  and  unhurried, 
able  to  enjoy  my  homecoming  family 
and  friends  while  I  easily  finish  up 
for  the  feast.  This  is  a  frustration- 
free  plan  anyone  with  a  freezer  can 
adapt  to  her  own  favorite  foods. 

In  my  freezer  go  both  mashed  and 
whole  white  and  sweet  potatoes, 
applesauce,  cranberry  sauce,  pies, 
cakes,  cookies,  candies,  homemade 
ice  cream  —  in  fact,  all  these  tooth¬ 
some  traditional  goodies.  Your  own 
recipes  will  be  most  satisfactory  for 
your  family  and  the  only  hint  needed 
is  to  go  lightly  on  seasonings,  es¬ 
pecially  sage,  for  seasonings  become 
stronger  in  freezing.  Remember  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  thawing  and 
heating  foods.  Our  turkey  comes  out 
of  the  freezer  on  each  holiday  eve. 

Another  pleasant  freezer  trick  is 
to  freeze  the  left-over  turkey,  after 
the  holiday.  Serve  it  when  the  family 
taste  for  it  is  no  longer  sated,  say 
in  February.  Some  of  your  fruit  cake 
and  the  candy  might  find  their  way 
into  the  freezer  too,  then  the  “Memo¬ 
ry  of  Christmas”  dinner  served  in 
February  would  seem  complete. 

May  you  have  happy  holidays  with 
foresight  foods  in  your  freezer! 

New  York  Dee  Jackson 


Space  is  a  wonderful  rest  to  the 
nerves  and  a  saving  of  strength. 
Crowded  spots  leave  no  margin  in 
themselves,  and  no  margin  around 
your  daily  thinking. 


The  1955  Calendar  Book 
—  A  Fine  Christmas  Gift 

One  never  tires  of  Christmas,  its 
meaning  and  joys.  Nor  do  we  tire 
of  recommending  here  a  Christmas 
gift,  both  useful  and  handsome,  es¬ 
pecially  since  it  is  inexpensive  and 
can  be  bought  through  the  mail. 
Once  again  it  is  our  pleasure  to  offer 
the  Flowers  of  America  Calendar 
book  for  1955.  Its  cover  is  shown 
above. 

As  thousands  of  our  readers  and 
their  friends  already  know,  the 
calendar’s  day-by-day,  week-by-week 
features  have  grown  indispensable  to 
them.  Personally,  we  depend  upon  it 
for  daily  entries  of  all  kinds  (engage¬ 
ments,  bird  events,  garden  records, 
reminders)  and  find  it  invaluable 
when  looking  back  into  it.  Any  blank 
book  will  hold  the  same,  of  course, 
but  the  53  weekly  full-page  pictures 
are  too  delightful  to  do  without,  once 
used,  and  make  a  perfect  gift. 

This  year  the  cover,  always  in 
color,  shows  the  poppy-like  red  of  the 
mariposa  lily  against  a  rich  black 
background.  Also  this  year,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  pictures  comprise  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  America’s  loveliest  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  flowers.  There  are  many  others 
besides,  and  lilies  abound;  but  the 
bloodroot,  the  bleeding  heart,  the 
cyclamen’s  butterfly  petals,  freezia, 
columbine,  syringa,  wild  geranium, 
saxifrage  and  white  fall  clematis — - 
these  are  photographed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sense  of  beauty. 

Indeed,  the  picture  of  snowflakes 
(the  Leucojum)  hanging  from  their 
stems  which  rise  and  curve  toward 
each  other,  as  do  the  columns  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  our  churches,  is  the 
most  expressive  flower  picture  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  opposite  the 
first  week  in  January,  1955,  and  is 
called  “Gothic,”  perfectly  named. 

The  calendar  carries  you  from  the 
last  week  of  this  year  through 
Christmas  week  of  1955.  And  speak¬ 
ing  of  Christmas,  1954,  now  only 
weeks  away,  we  suggest  simplifying 
your  shopping  by  putting  several 
Flowers  of  America  Calendar  books 
on  your  list.  The  rush  will  soon  he¬ 
lp’1  gin;  why  not  order  early? 

Check,  money  order,  or  the  amount 
of  $1.25,  for  each  calendar,  mailed 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  is  al¬ 
ways  the  convenient  solution,  p.  s. 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


Davis 
“double  ac¬ 
tion”  means 
super-lightness,  fine  texture.-. 
You’ll  be  delighted!  Send  for 
easy  QUICK-MIX  Charts. 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Dept. 
RN-30,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

By  the  Makers  of  Cocomalt  and  Swel 


^  Wqm}  a  101*41  Horn? 

DO  IT  YOURSELF  with 
beautiful  Penn  wall  paper  at 
J  wholesale  prices.  Vl|  UM 

It’s  easy  to  paper 
with  clear,  1-2-3  instructions 
Vwe  send  you.  Transform  your  whole  house 
for  paperhanger’s  charge  for  1  room. 


FREE  .  Big  New 
CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples 
make  selection  easy. 


Complete  instructions 
for  measuring.  Smart 
new  designs.  We  pay 
postage.  Write  now. 
Supply  limited.  46th 
year. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  he  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  million?  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  cubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Grow  Your  Own  GERANIUMS 
Jt's  Easy /  m  jmlt 

Burp— |0r 


SEEDS 


Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeous 
mixed  colors, enormous  flowers 

„  — indoors  in  winter,  outdoors  in 

summer.  Special,  20  Seeds  10c,  with 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FREE* 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

363  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP  U.  S.  No.  1,  SELECT 

Extra  large — thin  shell.  Direct  from 
grower.  3  lb.  sack  $2.25;  5  lb.  sack 
$3.45;  10  lb.  sack  $6.55  Postpaid. 
25  lb.  box  $10.65  express  collect 
JAMES  T.  BOGGS 
Rt.  I,  FAIRHOPE.  ALABAMA 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 


Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Keen, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY.  N.  t. 


KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICE8 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata 
loo  and  save  monev!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  t» 


log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY 
3  BROWN  ST..  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


DttrniUlMr  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal 
RcVOLVSNu  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  a**** 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  rue’’ 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  rr«  • 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA- 


-  PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS--; 

Send  negative  and  5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $l.ou,  * 
for  $2.00  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints  tro 
your  roll  or  negatives  25c;  12  for  35c.  Trial  one  • 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  43H,  Schenectady  I.  N.  t- 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

Weave  rugs  at  home  for  neighbors  on  $69.50  f 111011 


Loom.  Thousands  doing  it.  Booklet  free-  v 

UNION  LOOMS,  94  Post  St.,  BOONVILLE,  N.  t. 


FOLDER:  GIRLS’  NEW  HOLIDAY  SKIRTS. 

Dainty  Maid  Fashions,  Middletown  3,  N. >• 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 

LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  .CO., 
OEPT.  18, 


BERLEW  mru. 
FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 


Growing  Pains 

This  is  a  morning  of  autumn  frost, 

The  earth  glistens  in  the  early  light; 

The  cattle  spread  like  a  blanket  over  the  pasture, 

A  moving  pattern  of  black  and  white; 

And  a  boy  and  his  horse  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
Pause  to  take  in  the  sight. 

He  stanchions  the  cows  and  feeds  his  horse 

And  comes  with  the  men  when  the  breakfast  bell  rings; 

I  know  that  he  loves  me  but,  now  that  he’s  twelve, 

There's  a  code  for  boys  that  doesn’t  hold  things 
Like  kissing  his  mother  before  everyone  — 

Yet  permits  untying  her  apron  strings! 

New  York  —  Jane  Lyon  Chase 


Excellent  Christmas  Gifts  to  Make ! 


132  —  Wonderful  Knitted  Four-Piece  Baby  Set  in  “checkerboard”  de¬ 
sign  includes  carriage  blanket,  sacque,  bonnet  and  booties  in  pale  blue  or 
pink  and  white  baby  wool  trimmed  with  silk  embroidered  pink  roses.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions.  20  cents. 

2194  —  Delightfully  Feminine  Tea-Aprons  with  easy-to-make  fashion- 
right  styling  —  ideal  as  a  personalized  gift  for  Christmas.  One  size  only. 
High-waisted  style,  21s  yds.  35-in.  Scalloped  style,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2168  —  Three  Smart  Separates  for  Schoolgirl  Age  include  V-necked 
buttoned  weskit  and  gaily  flared  skirt  teamed  with  a  pretty  collared  blouse! 
Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Size  8;  Weskit,  %  yds..  54-in.  Skirt,  114  yds.  54-in. 
Blouse,,  1%  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2167  —  Princess  Jumper  Is  Tops  This  Winter!  This  stunning  one  en¬ 
hances  the  figure.  So  easy-to-sew  with  V-neck  and  button-shoulder  styling. 
Attractive  collared  blouse  included.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16:  Jumper,  2%  yds. 
54-in.  Blouse,  214  yds.'  35-in.  25  cents. 

127  —  Christmas  Multicolors  (54  Motifs)  in  Red  and  Green!  Just  iron 
the  colored  designs  onto  white  gift  wrappings  and  ribbons;  also  onto  place 
mat  gifts,  towels,  aprons  for  the  holidays.  With  care,  try  them  on  stiff 
paper  to  make  your  own  Christmas  cards!  There  are  snowflakes,  pine  cones, 
hoily,  poinsettias  and  Santa’s  reindeer!  Size  of  designs  from  IV2  to  4V2  in., 
all  54  of  them  included.  20  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on 
20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


P6e#ctt|! 

All  the  hot  water  you 
need,  whenever  you  want  it!  AN  LP- 


GAS  WATER  HEATER  ASSURES  YOU 
A  DEPENDABLE,  CONTINUOUS 
SUPPLY  OF  HOT-HOT— 
WATER,  ANY  TIME  OF 
«  «  „  DAY  OR  NIGHT! 


<s> 


Check 


Features! 


Rwtr! 


You  want  a  heater  that 
heats  water  fast  enough. to 
meet  all  your  family  needs! 
WITH  LP-GAS  YOU 
CAN  HEAT  WATER 
3  TIMES  FASTER! 


Economical!  A  more  compacl, 

less  expensi\e  LP-Gas  water  heater  saves  space- 
saves  time — saves  money! 


D  e^etodaM&l 


Neither  storms  nor 


icing  conditions  can  interrupt  your  service,  and  you 
can  forget  about  "peak”  and  "off-peak  problems. 
Your  modern  LP-Gas  water  heater  is  always  depend¬ 
able  .  .  .  always  "in  service”!  AND  REMEMBER  — 


thinking 
of  a  new 
water  heater 


© 


Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  IS  THE  FUEL  YOU 
CAN  STORE  AND  ALWAYS  HAVE  PLENTY  ON 
HAND!  Ask  vour  dealer  how  the  industry-approved 
Adequate  Storage  Plan  works  for  you. 


CHECK  THESE  AND  MANY  OTHER  MODERN  LP-GAS  FEATURES 
WITH  YOUR  LOCAL  LP-GAS  DEALER. 

He  will  be  glad  to  answer  your  questions  about  immediate 
installation  and  dependable  service. 


c 


Artist-  at  Work 

Fall  sunsets  and  autumn  foliage 
vie  with  each  other  for  the  beholder’s 
praise.  Yet  we  feel  there  is  no 
jealousy  between  the  two:  Nature  is 
simply  blazoning  the  earth  and  sky 
before  she  settles  down  to  black  and 
white  in  her  design  for  Winter. 

p.  s. 

Six  inches  more  passage  room,  in 
some  place  you  use  every  day,  can 
make  your  whole  person  feel  free 
mid  easy. 


The  Daily  Round 

Rearranging  kitchen  shelves,  so 
that  the  dishes  most  used  are  in 
front,  saves  time  and  irritation. 

If  you  constantly  have  to  move  one 
thing  to  get  at  another,  you  do  not 
realize  how  frustrating  this  is  until 
you  fix  those  pieces  so  they  are  free 
to  reach  for.  The  time  taken  to  make 
the  daily  equipment  handy  is  worth 
it  for  months  to  come. 


For  sound  advice  on  selecting  the  right  size  water  heater,  see  yOur 
LP-Gas  dealer  or  write  for  vour  FREE  COPY  of  "Better  Living  with 
LP-Gas”  booklet.  LP-GAS  INFORMATION  SERVICE,  Dept.  RNY, 
185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Live  better  with .  - . 


3\  millions  of  families 
already  do! 


,H_ _ 

^  BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  • 


Wherever  you  ore 


K  GAS 
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In  just  a  one-minute  demonstration,  with  a 
3  H.P.  Silver  King  in  your  hand,  you  can  cut 
through  a  log  so  fast  you'll  be  convinced  that 
here’s  a  saw  with  a  high  cutting  speed,  so 
easy  to  handle,  it  beats  any  one-man  saw  on 
the  market. 

Because  of  its  simple  construction  and 
fewer  working  parts,  Silver  King  requires  less 
maintenance  and  has  a  longer  life.  Powered 
by  easy  starting  3  H.  P.  Power  Products  2* 
cycle  needle-bearing  lightweight  engine, 
Weighs  only  25  pounds  full  of  gas. 


•  Cots  faster 

•  Lighter  in  weight 

•  Easier  to  maintain 


Prove  These  Facts 
to  Yourself  I 


Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  deafer. 


mOnflRK  SILVER  KING,  INC. 


Chain  Saw  Division 

6501  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  35,  III. 


KETOSIS 

(acetonemia) 


Although  not  a  substitute  for  veteri¬ 
nary  attention,  Beacon’s  new  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  provides  a  help¬ 
ful  control  program  for  Ketosis,  to 
increase  blood  sugars,  decrease  blood 
ketones. 

Sodium  Propionate  is  combined 
with  14%  protein  Beacon  Dairy  Fit¬ 
ting  Ration.  A  method  has  been 
developed  to  make  it  highly  palatable. 

The  mixture  and  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  carefully  tested  and 
proved  thru  both  research  and  prac¬ 
tical  farm  tests  for  over  two  years. 

Write  for  full  feeding  instructions. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga  2,  N.  Y. 

York,  Pa.  Laurel,  Del.  Eastporf,  N.  Y. 


Beacon 

Sodium  Propionate  Mixture 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 


®  ® LIFT*.. RIGHT®  © 

CIS  STRAIGHT. 

UP.. .OR  DOWN^^ 

'Jhefiew  Heat][guser 

HAS  VISION  UNLIMITED 

pf.us  worsenot/ 

Now  Is  The  Time 
To  See  Your 
Dealer  or 


WRITE 

GATH  &  HERMS 
BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can 
control  English 
Sparrows  around 
_  your  premises 

when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  ‘‘elevator-type” 
Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts 
for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low 
price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Write 
today  for  free  literature.! 


HAVAHART,  105 -N  Water  Sf.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  G PH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Vs  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695 
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LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


Oats  and  Buckwheat  for 
Fattening  Pigs 

Is  this  feed  mixture  I  use  good  for 
fattening  pigs?  I  feed  150  pounds  of 
oats  and  200  pounds  of  buckwheat 
ground  and  mixed  together.  w.  d. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Both  oats  and  buckwheat  are  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  fiber.  When  used  in 
combination  as  the  sole  fattening 
ration  for  pigs,  they  are  not  suitable 
because  they  do  not  give  efficient 
gains.  Pigs  cannot  use  high  fiber 
feeds  to  good  advantage.  However, 
the  mixture  you  are  using  should  be 
satisfactoi’y  in  part;  addition  of  an 
equal  amount  of  either  shelled  or 
ground  corn  or  ground  barley  would 
qualify  it.  This  combination  of  grains 
should  be  supplemented  with  ani¬ 
mal  protein  such  as  fish  meal  or 
tankage;  this  should  be  mixed  with 
the  grain  to  the  extent  of  one  pound 
of  protein  supplement  to  each  nine 
pounds  of  grain.  During  the  Winter, 
feed  the  pigs  best  quality  alfalfa  hay 
in  slatted  racks,  removing  the  old 
stemmy  part  daily,  which  can  be  fed 
to  either  dry  cows  or  heifers.  Keep 
a  good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
before  the  pigs  at  all  times. 


Preventing  White  Scours 

Despite  the  fact  that  white  scours 
in  calves  has  been  recognized  for 
centuries,  it  still  costs  the  nation  an 
estimated  five  to  six  million  dollars 
every  year.  White  scours,  also  known 
as  acute  dysentery,  usually  occurs 
within  72  hours  after  the  birth  of 
calves.  The  first  symptom  may  be 
diarrhea,  followed  by  weakness  and 
listlessness;  other  symptoms  include 
dry  skin,  rough  coat  and  poor  appe¬ 
tite.  The  calves  often  die  and,  at 
best,  their  growth  is  greatly  re¬ 
tarded.  These  symptoms  may  also  in¬ 
dicate  scours  caused  by  coccidiosis  or 
parasites,  so  a  diagnosis  is  needed  by 
a  veterinarian  when  such  signs  are 
noticed  to  determine  exactly  what  is 
causing  the  condition. 

Veterinarians  have  reported  good 
success  in  treating  white  scours  with 
some  of  the  antibiotic  medicines, 
such  as  terramycin  and  aureomycin, 
but  prevention  is  economically  more 
important  than  treatment.  Major  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  include  cleanliness, 
proper  rations,  the  feeding  of  the 
cow’s  first  milk  (colostrum)  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  dampness  and  drafts. 


Total  Feed  for  Yearling 
Steers 

How  much  grain,  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  hay  and  silage  per  head  is 
needed  to  fatten  yearling  steers  in 


dry  lot  for  a  period  of  six  months? 
Will  finish  these  cattle  to  a  high- 
good  to  choice  condition.  Your  opinion 
in  these  matters  is  much  esteemed 
by  cattlemen.  a.  l.  m. 

Bedford  County,  Pa. 

On  the  average,  for  good-doing  year¬ 
ling  steers  fed  a  full  ration  in  dry 
lot  for  a  period  of  six  months,  to  be 
finished  from  a  high-good  to  choice 
condition,  the  following  total  pound-  1 
age  of  feeds  is  needed  per  steer: 
Corn  (shelled  or  ground)  2,300;  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  200;  good  quality 
hay  1,000;  silage  1,000  to  1,500.  You 
can  figure  that  the  value  of  the 
manure  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
labor.  On  this  basis  you  can  approxi¬ 
mately  compute  the  possible  profit 
or  loss  on  the  steers  subject,  of 
course,  to  market  price  changes  and 
conditions. 


Pink  Eye  Treatment 

I  have  been  having  quite  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  pink  eye  in  my  dairy 
cattle.  Does  an  attack  of  this  disease 
give  an  immunity  and,  if  so,  for  how 
long?  What  is  the  best  treatment 
for  this  disease?  p.  l.  j. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

An  attack  of  pink  eye  does  not 
convey  immunity  to  the  affected  ani¬ 
mal.  Sick  animals  should  be  isolated 
and  treated  with  suitable  antibiotics 
such  as  terramycin  or  aureomycin. 
Several  treatments  are  needed  to 
effect  a  cure.  Success  averages  very 
high  with  these  medications.  They 
are  available  in  pellet-ointment  or 
liquid  forms.  The  antibiotic  medi¬ 
cation  should  be  placed  under  the 
lower  eyelid. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison... .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Influential  Holstein  Sire 


High  Meadow  Farm.  Masterpiece,  a  10-year-old  Holstein  hull  at  the  N.  Y. 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  at  Ithaca,  had  36,252  first  service  in¬ 
seminations  credited  to  him  through  July  of  this  year  from  December,  1948, 
when  he  was  purchased  from  Howard  Page  of  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  With  such 
widespread  service,  he  is  bound  to  have  an  influence  on  the  productivity 
of  many  N.  Y.  State  herds,  and  the  average  production  of  68  of  his  daughters 
—  12,780  pounds  of  3.6  per  cent  milk  —  indicates  that  the  influence  will  be 
a  favorable  one  for  farmers  who  have  mated  their  cows  artificially  to  him. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


First  arrivals  of  farmers  and  their  families  at  the  milk  mass  meeting  held 
at  the  Oneonta  State  Teachers  College  on  October  5. 


Dairymen  in  Action 

1,500  farmers  ask  for  hearing  on 
Case  Report,  also  investigation 
of  milk  price  spread . 


Faced  with  a  Constantly  decreasing 
milk  price  and  practically  frozen 
costs  of  production,  a  few  New  York 
dairy  farmers  decided  it  was  about 
,  time  for  people  generally  to  know 
what  was  going  on  and  how  farmers 
themselves  felt  about  it.  So  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  dairymen  from  five  New 
York  counties  was  formed— Otsego, 
Delaware,  Schoharie,  Chenango  and 
Madison — made  up  of  members  from 
various  dairy  groups,  and  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  mass  meeting  in 
Oneonta  on  October  5. 

Due  to  their  own  individual  efforts 
—combing  the  area,  obtaining  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  getting  financial  support 
from  business  concerns  and  good 
publicity  from  the  local  press,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  1,500  inter¬ 
ested  and  enthusiastic  farmers,  to¬ 
gether  with  local  merchants,  feed 
dealers  and  many  dairy  cooperative 
officials. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Oneonta 
State  Teachers  College,  with  Barthly 
Beach,  committee  chairman,  presid¬ 
ing. 

Welcoming  talks  were  given  by 
Roger  G.  Hughes,  mayor  of  Oneonta, 
J.  Howard  Dietz,  secretary  of  the 
Oneonta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Dr.  Royal  F.  Netzer,  State  Teachers 
College  president. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Lloyd 
B.  Wescott  of  Clinton,  N.  J.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  J.  Dairymen’s  Council 
and  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  Milkshed 
Committee  headed  by  Dr.  Everett 
Case.  Mr.  Wescott  explained  the 


seven  recommendations  of  the  Case 
Committee  which  propose:  1 — Tight¬ 
er  pool  plant  regulations;  2 — A  base 
rating  plan  to  obtain  greater  even¬ 
ness  of  milk  production;  3 — Increase 
in  Class  III  price;  4 — Increase  in 
Class  I-C  price;  5 — Revision  of  trans¬ 
portation  differentials;  6— Elimin¬ 
ation  of  location  differentials;  7 — 
Separate  marketing  order  for  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wescott  was  followed  by 
Robert  R.  Warner,  farm  editor  of 
The  Oneonta  Star,  John  C.  York, 
economist  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative,  William  F.  Berghold, 
publisher  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
and  Austin  Carpenter  of  Sherburne, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants.  Brief 
remarks  were  also  made  by  George 
Ware,  representing  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Lawrence  L.  Clough, 
representing  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  and  Edward  Nuclo,  rep¬ 
resenting  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Milk 
Market  Administrator. 

After  extensive  discussion  from  the 
floor,  the  group  adopted  these  reso¬ 
lutions:  1 — Approval  of  the  Case 
Committee  Report  and  a  request  to 
the  Secretary  for  an  immediate  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  Report;  2 — Hearing  to  re¬ 
vise  Class  I-A  price  to  a  level  that 
will  return  to  farmers  their  cost  of 
production;  3 — Complete  investiga¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  price  spread;  4 — 
Clarification  of  existing  laws  so  that 
single  amendments  to  marketing 
order  may  be  rejected  by  dairymen 


Before  the  Meeting 

Edward  Nuclo,  ass’t.  milk  market  administrator,  Barthly  Beach,  committee 
chairman,  Schenevus,  N.  Y.,  Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  pres.,  N.  J.  Dairymen’s  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  George  Ware,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  meet  to  examine  the  agenda. 


Bob  Teeple,  Oneonta  Star 

After  the  Meeting 


John  C.  York,  economist  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co-op.,  Lawrence  L. 
Clough,  ass’t.  director,  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and 
William  F.  Berghold,  publisher  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  discuss  some 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting. 

-  ovember  6,  1954 


They  like  this  plan,  developed  by  the 
world-famous  Carnation-Albers  organization,  because  it  requires 
only  a  few  weeks  of  liquid  SUCKLE  feeding.  After  that,  the 
calves  can  be  raised  on  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  grain  and 
CALF  MANNA  daily,  plus  a  little  hay,  salt,  and  water. 

And  talk  about  results!  The  Carnation-Albers  Calf  Rearing 
Plan  has  developed  more  world-record  producers  than  any  other 
program  ever  conceived.  It  helps  calves  grow  into  big  cows 
with  great  depth  of  body.  This  saves  you  real  money  later  on, 
for  when  these  heifers  come  into  production,  they  can  produce 
vast  amounts  of  milk  and  butterfat,  largely  from  roughages. 

Try  Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan.  Feed  Albers  SUCKLE 
and  CALF  MANNA  to  your  next  group  of  calves.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  these  rations  are  amazingly  effective  in  developing 
top-quality  herd  replacements  at  minimum  cost  and  effort.  And 
remember,  regardless  of  what  milk  replacer  is  used,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  CALF  MANNA  be  fed  from  the  very  first  day  to 
6  months  of  age. 


Ai.Bi:ns 
«  months 

AI.F  lllvAHlNti 

PLAN 


if  UtallNHIAltO  A*1'0* 


FREE  BOOKLET  ! 


See  your  CALF  MANNA  dealer  today  and 
write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 
"Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan." 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  1157  314  Fairfax  Bldg.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 
"Albers  6  Months  Coif  Rearing  Plan" 


Name _ 

R.F.D  or 
Street - 


City- 


State 


IF  YOUR  CALVES  ARE  NOT  CONTENTED,  SWITCH  TO 
CARNATION-ALBERS  SUCKLE  AND  CALF  MANNA 


Stop  FROZEN  PIPES  with 

smmn 


QUONSET  HUTS 


i  CABLE  &  INSULATION 

Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect*, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sixes  $1  to  %b.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
GRO-QUICK  Mfrs.,  364  W.  HUROK  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


TO  MEET 
YOUR 
NEEDS.  . 


20'  W. 
48  L. 
11'  H. 


(used 

Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Per¬ 
fect  as  sheds,  shops,  garages,  grain  bins,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
ONLY  20  LEFT!  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 

F.  0.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  1.  City,  N.  Y. 


flo^r  full  hydraulic  pressure  at  ANY  engine  speed 


YETTER  Continuous-Running  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 


A  truly  MODERN  system  that  fits  many  OLD  and 
NEW  models  of  tractors.  Gives  full  1250  fi  pressure 
even  when  engine  is  idling  .  .  .  because  it  runs  inde¬ 
pendently  of  transmission  and  P.T.O.  Gives  NEW- 
TRACTOR  ease  and  convenience  in  ANY  tractor. 
ENDS  STOPPING... CLUTCHING... SHIFTING 
SAVES  HUNDREDS  OF  MOVEMENTS!  Can  be 
operated  from  tractor  seat  or  on  ground  —  no  need  to 
climb  on  and  off  tractor  to  raise,  lower  or  adjust  imple¬ 
ments.  Provides  instant  LIVE  power  whenever  the  en¬ 
gine  is  running  —  for  either  1-way  or  2-way  hydrau¬ 
lically-operated  implements.  Installed  in  1  hr.  or  less. 

•  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  253  Main  St.,  Colchester,  HI. 
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“Good  Farm  Equipment  Since  1930” 


MOWAT,  WILSON  &  CO. 


Detroit  35,  Michigan 


YEAR  ROUND  PASTURE 


Here  are  7  Profitable  Reasons 
For  Feeding  Dried  Beef  Pulp: 

1U  Dried  Beet  Pulp  contains  the  nutrients  most  dairymen 
and  cattle  raisers  need  for  high,  profitable  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  fast,  steady  beef  gains. 

2.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  flexible — fits  right  into  any  ration 
I  want  to  feed. 

3.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  bulky— swells  to  many,  many  times 
its  original  volume  to  allow  the  gastric  juices  to 
circulate  freely. 

4.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  opens  up  readily  to  aid  in  the  digestion 
of  other  feeds. 

5.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  highly  palatable— animals  relish 
its  succulent  flavor. 

6.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  rich  in  M-S-F  ...  the  mysterious 
Milk  Stimulating  Factor. 

7.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  just  can’t  be  over-fed. 

I’ve  found  there’s  nothing  like  it.  No  wonder  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  is  the  standard  of  all  dairy  and  beef  feeds. 

FEEDERS!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  seasonal,  but  your  local 
feed  dealer  has  a  fresh  supply.  Better  see  him  today,  so 
you  won’t  be  caught  short. 

DEALERS!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  dairy  or  beef 
ration.  Insist  on  it  in  the  feeds  you  now  carry,  suggest 
mixing  it  into  your  custom  rations.  Formulas,  information 
and  quotations  are  available  to  you.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  direct,  TODAY. 

nobody  tries  to  make  a  record  without  dried  BEET  PULP  I 


SAVE  $$  ON  WORK  CLOTHES 

Coveralls  $1.50;  Matching  Pants  and 
Shirt  $1.50;  Pants  only  $1.00;  Shirts 
only  50  cents.  All  Colors  —  All  Sizes 
—  Used  —  Professionally  Laundered. 
Include  50  cents  postage.  No  C.O.D.’s. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  for  stubborn 
hoof  conditions,  fungus 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
-pour  it  on.  12  oz.  bottle 
— $1.00  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.W. Naylor  Co. .Morris  ll.h.Y. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

P,  0.  BOX  385, 

GLOVERSVIU.E  '  NEW  YORK 


\NTED :  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
K,  ASH.  TULIP.  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

■  ncnu  Oil  !  rv  l  IIMRER  CORP..  Nanuet.  N.  Y. 


Tractor  powered 

FARM  DRYER 

SHELLED  CORN,  BEANS,  HAY,  FLAX,  MILO 
AND  ALL  SMALL  GRAINS. 


THE  CROPGARD  DRYER  is 

ready-to-run  .  .  .  no  usse 
or  ductwork  is  needed.  Running 
off  tractor  P.  T.  O.,  it  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  right  in  the  field.  A  powerful 
fan  blasts  clean  heated  air  from 
twin  oil  burners  through  perfor¬ 
ated  steel  floor  and  170-bu.  load  of 
grain.  Drying  capacity  of  100-bu. 
shelled  corn,  135-bu.  small  grain, 
1  ton  hay  per  hour  is  GUARAN¬ 
TEED!  Built-in  hydraulic  hoist 
and  also  side  extensions  for  hay 
are  available.  Write  for  bulletin. 


delivered 
nbly,  bin 


GUARANTEED 

jg 

IAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16,  Minn.^ 
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without  suspending  the  entire  order; 
5 — Adoption  of  direct  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  dairy  farmers  under  price 
support  programs;  6  —  That  the 
farmers’  committee  sponsoring  the 
Oneonta  meeting  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  dairymen  and,  if 
necessary,  appear  for  them  at  milk 
hearings;  7 — That  resolutions  Nos. 
1-5  be  delivered  by  the  Committee  to 
Secretary  Benson  personally. 

The  entire  three-hour  meeting  was 
broadcast  over  Station  WDOS,  and  a 
tape  recording  was  rebroadcast  over 
several  Rural  Radio  stations  later  in 
the  same  week. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  known 
as  the  Joint  Dairy  Committee,  which 
sponsored  this  Oneonta  meeting,  are: 
Barthly  Beach,  Schenevus,  chairman; 
Stephen  Low,  Milford,  vice-chairman; 
Charles  Charwat,  Worcester,  secre¬ 
tary;  Stanley  Adovich,  Cooperstown; 
Vance  Bird,  Morris;  Joseph  Bobnick, 
Worcester;  Stanley  Bobnick,  Milford; 
James  Broe,  Colliersville;  Earl  Chase, 
Cooperstown;  Leroy  Franklin,  Nor¬ 
wich;  F.  J.  Hauschild,  Schenevus; 
John  McMahon,  Richmondville; 
Frank  Milavec,  Worcester;  George 
Paris,  Seward;  Howard  Salton,  Wal¬ 
ton;  Earl  Saunders,  W.  Winfield; 
Joseph  Weeks,  W.  Richmondville; 
David  Welch,  W.  Edmeston;  and 
Jo’hn  Yarina,  Schenevus. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  the 
Committee  sent  Secretary  Benson 
the  following  telegram:  “At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  last  night, 


Lloyd  B.  Wescott,  Clinton,  N.  J .,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 


attended  by  1,500  dairymen,  a  five 
county  joint  dairy  committee  was 
instructed  to  see  and  meet  with  you 
personally  to  present  and  discuss 
with  you  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  meeting.  Since  these  resolutions 
are  in  accord  with  your  own  self- 
help  program,  we  request  that  this 
meeting  be  arranged  at  your  earliest 
convenience.” 

In  response  to  this  request,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  with  Secretary  Benson 
and  Undersecretary  True  D.  Morse 
in  Washington  on  October  18.  At  this 
meeting  the  first  four  of  the  Oneonta 
resolutions  were  presented  in  the 
form  of  petitions — the  fifth  as  a 
recommendation — to  the  Secretary, 
with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the 
request  for  a  prompt  hearing  on  the 


Barthly  Beach,  committee  chairman, 
presided  at  the  meeting. 


Case  Report.  It  was  explained  that 
the  need  for  a  prompt  hearing  was 
because  farmers’  costs  of  production 
were  way  out  of  line  with  the  prices 
being  received.  As  an  example, 
August  cost  of  production,  on 
Cornell’s  analysis,  was  $5.46  against 
an  actual  blend  price  of  $4.09  —  in 
other  words,  a  loss  of  $1.37  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  milk.  Although 
the  Secretary  made  no  specific  prom¬ 
ise,  he  did  say  -  that  the  petitions 
would  have  careful  and  prompt  study. 
Identical  petitions  were  also  filed 
with  Commissioner  DuMond  in  Al¬ 
bany. 

The  Committee  members  were  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  the  Secretary 
could  have  spent  more  time  with 
them  than  he  did  because  of  the  im- 
poi’tance  of  their  mission.  They 
were  also  somewhat  puzzled  by  Mr. 
Morse’s  repeated  queries  as  to 
whether  they  were  a  duly  constituted 
organization,  or  whether  they  repre¬ 
sented  any  organization  or  were  for¬ 
mally  authorized  to  appear  for  their 
organizations.  The  Committee  made 
it  plain  that  it  did  not  represent  any 
one  organization,  but  only  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  attended  the  Oneonta 
meeting,  and  who  were  members  of 
various  cooperative  organizations — in 
other  words,  a  good  cross-section. 

One  department  official  charac¬ 
terized  the  Case  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posals  as  “radical”  and  “vague”, 
and  said  that  the  Department  wanted 
more  specific  recommendations  from 
farm  organizations.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Committee  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  whom  they  spoke  did  not 
necessarily  seek  adoption  of  the 
Case  Report,  but  only  a  hearing  on 
its  recommendations,  and  that  the 
Secretary  could,  as  he  has  in  the 
past,  call  a  hearing  on  his  own 
initiative  without  the  filing  of  any 
petition  by  any  farm  organization  for 
a  hearing. 

The  Committee  is  now  contacting 
five  organizations  in  the  New  York 
milkshed — Dairymen’s  League,  East¬ 
ern  Milk  Producers,  Mutual  Feder¬ 
ation,  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency, 
and  the  Farmers’’  Union — asking  for 
their  support  in  the  interest  of  all 
milk  producers.  w.  f.  b. 


Swann  Studio,  Washington,  U-  - 

Dairymen  present  Secretary  Benson  with  their  request  for  prompt  action 

on  milk  prices. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


Two  new  potato  varieties  have 
[been  developed  in  work  at  the  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Stations  in  cooperation  with  the 
0.  S.  D.  A.  They  are  the  Saco  and 
Merrimack,  both  high-yielding  and 
disease-resisting.  Saco  is  immune  to 
the  common  race  of  late  blight  fun¬ 
gus,  to  mild  mosaic  and  latent  mosaic, 
and  is  highly  resistant  to  net-necrosis. 

I  Merrimack  is  practically  immune  to 
the  common  race  of  late  blight  fun¬ 
gus  and  to  mild  mosiac,  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  net  necrosis  and  ring  rot, 
and  is  moderately  resistant  to  early 
blight.  Both  are  high-yielding  varie¬ 
ties.  Limited  quantities  of  seed  stock 
will  be  available  to  New  England 
[growers  next  Spring. 


New  England  farms  are  highly 
[  electrified.  The  most  recent  surveys 
show  that  the  percentage  of  farms 
electrified  reached  99.9  in  Connecti¬ 
cut;  98.2  in  New  Hampshire;  95.5  in 
Vermont;  94  in  Rhode  Island;  92.2 
I  in  Massachusetts;  and  87.8  in  Maine. 
Only  16  farms  in  Connecticut  do  not 
have  electric  service. 


ists  to  be  considered  for  the  1954 
Vermont  Distinguished  Farmer 
Award.  The  winner  will  receive  $100 
and  a  certificate  from  the  Vermont 
Forest  and  Farmland  Foundation, 
Inc.,  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

The  first  100  bulk  tanks  for  cooling 
and  holding  milk  on  Vermont  farms 
have  now  been  installed.  Francis 
Lockwood,  Springfield,  was  the  farm¬ 
er  putting  in  the  100th  tank,  reports 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Some  Vermont  farmers  took  as 
much  as  150  pounds  of  bird’s  foot 
trefoil  seed  from  each  acre  this 
year.  At  least  9,000  pounds  of  certi¬ 
fied  and  registered  “rough  clean”  of 
this  seed  was  produced  in  Vermont 
this  year.  Certified  varieties  in  Ver¬ 
mont  are  Empire,  Viking  and  Mans¬ 
field. 


This  year  may  be  Maine’s  tough- 
I  est  agricultural  year  in  history. 
Nature  and  low  prices  have  joined 
forces  to  make  it  difficult.  Average 
losses  on  the  1953  potato  crop,  which 
[was  largely  sold  in  ’54,  were  over 
|  $300  per  acre.  Prices  of  milk,  eggs, 
livestock,  broilers,  turkeys  and 
other  poultry  all  slumped.  Canning 
|  crop  and  pulpwood  sales  were  down. 
Then  blight  struck  the  potato  crop, 
much  of  the  hay  was  spoiled  by 
being  rained  on  while  curing  and 
two  hurricanes  hit  the  apple,  oat  and 
corn  crops. 


The  Fall  opportunity  sale  of  the 
Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Assn, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  November 
13  at  1:00  p.  m.  at  the  new  Ratcliffe 
Hicks  Arena  in  Storrs.  Colonel  Paul 
Good,  Ohio,  will  “cry  the  sale.” 
Luncheon  will  be  served. 

In  trials  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  it  was  .  demonstrated 
that  cultivation  of  crops  pays  off  dur¬ 
ing  possible  later  hurricanes.  Corn 
in  cultivated  plots  stood  up  consider¬ 
ably  better  in  hurricanes  Carol  and 
Edna  than  in  plots  where  weeds 
were  being  controlled  by  2,4-D. 


Armand  Brien,  Derby;  Foster 
[Brothers,  Middlebury;  Elmer  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Braintree;  and  Paul  Nelson, 
Barnet,  have  been  selected  as  final- 


Rhode  Island  farmers,  along  with 
those  in  parts  of  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
suffered  loss  of  electric  power,  loss 
of  telephone  service,  heavy  damage 
to  apple  and  corn  crops,  damaged 
trees,  and  other  losses  in  hurricanes 
Carol  and  Edna.  Buildings  have  been 
repaired  in  most  cases  and  things  are 
now  getting  back  to  normal. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Fur  Crops  from  the  Farmland 


(Continued  from  Page  666) 
makes  another  good  set.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  best  to  select  a  place 
along  the  edge  of  a  stream  that 
l’accoons  are  known  to  travel.  The 
trap  should  be  set  about  two  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
fastened  to  a  stake  or  heavy  drag. 

Foxes  are  the  shrewdest,  slyest 
and  most  cunning  of  the  fur  animals 
encountered  by  the  farmland  trapper. 
Although  they  are  difficult  creatures 
j°  trap,  they  can  be  caught  success¬ 
fully  once  their  habits  and  ways  are 
understood  and  caution  is  used  in 
setting  traps  for  them.  Fox  traps 
should  be  kept  free  from  strong 
smells,  oil  and  grease.  Important  pre¬ 
cautions  are  to  boil  all  traps  and 
handle  them  only  with  clean  gloves, 
fraps  boiled  in  a  solution  of  soft 
maple  bark,  hazelnut  hulls,  hemlock 
tank,  walnut  or  butternut  hulls,  wild 
sage,  willow  tops,  or  balsam  boughs 
give  them  a  dark  color  which  pre¬ 
sents  rusting  and  reduces  the  fox’s 
suspicions. 

The  Fox  Set 

Fy  far  the  most  popular  and  most 
effective  fox  set  is  the  dirt  hole  set. 

.  r  best  results  it  should  be  made 
m  open  woods  clearings,  open  fields 
•md  bare  pastures  since  these  are  the 
Places  where  foxes  hunt  and  play 
most  frequently. 

The  dirt  hole  set  is  essentially  an 
attempt  to  imitate  where  a  fox  has 
niiied  a  piece  of  meat.  It  is  made 
"  digging  a  hole  six  inches  deep 
und  three  inches  wide.  The  dirt  re¬ 
moved  is  carefully  piled  over  the 
mound  in  front  of  the  bait  hole  in 
‘  normal  fashion,  just  as  though  a 
;0>‘  Pawed  it  that  way.  Then  a  hollow 
s  lnade  in  this  pile  of  loose  dirt 
l,nc  into  this  hollow  goes  the  trap, 
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a  No.  2  double-spring.  Properly  set, 
the  trap’s  pan  should  be  about  six 
inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  bait 
hole.  The  trap  is  held  fast  6y  driv¬ 
ing  a  stake  through  the  ring  of  the 
trap  chain  and  into  the  earth  directly 
under  the  trap.  It  is  always  good 
to  cover  the  pan  with  a  piece  of 
canvas,  cloth  or  wax  paper,  making 
sure  this  material  is  tucked  neatly 
under  the  set  jaws.  The  final  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  sift  dirt  over  the  trap  to 
a  depth  of  half  an  inch.  The  bait  — 
tainted  meat  cut  into  walnut-sized 
pieces  —  is  placed  in  the  hole  and 
covered  lightly  with  dirt. 

Skunks  Easily  Caught 

Skunks  are  one  of  the  most  easily 
caught  farm  furbearers;  yet  remov¬ 
ing  these  animals  from  a  trap  with¬ 
out  serious  consequences  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy.  The  most  effective  skunk 
sets  are  those  located  at  or  near  the 
animal’s  den.  The  trap,  a  No.  1  or 
IV2,  is  set  in  a  small  hollow  dug  into 
the  ground  and  covered  with  fine 
grass  or  chaff.  It  is  best  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  trap  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  prevent  the  captured 
animal  from  getting  back  into  its 
den  or  crawling  under  nearby  brush 
piles. 

Mink  Trapping 

Mink  trapping,  like  fox  trapping, 
requires  great  care  and  preparation 
in  preventing  human  scent  at  the  set. 
Because  mink  feed  heavily  on  musk¬ 
rats,  sets  are  most  successful  in  the 
same  areas  where  these  animals  ai'e 
found.  The  best  sets  are  those  placed 
in  the  mink’s  line  of  travel,  such  as 
in  culverts,  tiles  and  hollow  logs 
extending  into  the  water.  The  No.  1 
and  IV2  are  both  good  trap  sizes  for 
mink  sets. 
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EDITION 

MOW  AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR 

WIRTHM0RE  DEALER'S 
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DAIRY 

HANDBOOK 


R 


acked  full  of  interesting,  up-to-date  information  on 


dairy  management  and  feeding,  the  new  Fifth  Edition  of 
“Better  Dairying”  is  now  off  the  press  and  ready  for  you. 
It  covers  such  subjects  as  calf  raising,  the  milking  herd, 

growing  roughages,  breeding,  milk  quality,  fitting,  herd 

... 

jsiness.  In  short,  it  is 


health,  and  dairy  farming  a< 
aimed  at  helping  you  cut  costs,  increase  efficiency,  and 


Nearly  100  illustralions  make  for  easy 
reading  and  quick  understanding. 


Your  free  copy  is  waiting  for  you  at 
your  Wirthmore  Dealer.  If  you  do 
not  know  his  name,  write  to  the 
address  below. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

MALDEN  48,  MASS. 


CIDER 

BARRELS 


BARRELS 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  —  40  or  50  gallon,  fresh 
emptied  White  Oak  Charred,  $3.50  each,  2  for  $6  50 
10  for  $29.00,  20  for  $55.00.  F.  0.  B.  South  Norwalk. 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Write  today. 
STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS,  formerly  Stephen  J 
Reynolds  Distillery,  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

‘‘THE  FRAGRANT  CITY  OF  WAX.”  New  Illlustrated 
book  on  honey  bees  by  beekeeper  with  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence.  $2.25.  GEO.  S.  GRAFFAM,  Whitefield,  Maine 


| — 9  /\  TTVrT1  10  000  gallons 

BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

PIPE  SMOKERS:  BROKEN  STEMS  REPLACED 
UTTER  PIPE  FACTORY,  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 


Where  Will  You  Go  in  Florida? 


If  You  Want  a  Vacation 
You  Can  Afford? 

Florida  needn't  be  expensive — not  if  you  know 
just  where  to  go  for  whatever  you  seek  in  Florida. 
And  if  there’s  any  man  who  can  give  you  the 
facts  you  want  it’s  Norman  Ford,  founder  of  the 
world-famous  Globe  Trotters  Club.  (Yes,  Florida 
is  his  home  whenever  he  isn't  traveling!) 

His  big  book,  Norman  Ford’s  Florida,  tells 
you,  first  of  all,  road  by  road,  mile  by  mile 
everything  you'll  find  in  Florida,  whether  you're 
on  vacation,  or  looking  over  job,  business,  real 
estate,  or  retirement  prospects. 

Always,  he  names  the  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants  where  you  can  stop  for  the  best  ac¬ 
commodations  and  meals  at  the  price  you  want 
to  pay.  For  that  longer  vacation,  if  you  let  Nor¬ 
man  Ford  guide  you,  you'll1  find  a  real  "paradise” 
— just  the  spot  which  has  everything  you  want. 

Of  course,  there’s  much  more  to  this  big  book. 

If  You  Want  a  Job  or  a 

Home  in  Florida 

Norman  Ford  tells  you  just  where  to  head.  His 
talks  with  hundreds  of  personnel  managers,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  real  estate  operators,  state  officials 

etc.,  lefs  him  pinpoint  the  towns  you  want  to 
know  about  if  you're  going  to  Florida  for  a  home, 


a  job  with  a  future,  or  a  business  of  your  own. 
If  you’ve  ever  wanted  to  run  a  tourist  court  or 
own  an  orange  grove,  he  tells  you  today's  inside 
story  of  these  popular  investments. 

If  You  Want  to  Retire 

On  a  Small  Income 

Norman  Ford  tells  you  exactly  where  you  can  re¬ 
tire  now  on  the  money  you've  got,  whether  it's  a 
little  or  a  lot.  (If  you  need  a  part-time  or  sea¬ 
sonal  job  to  help  out  your  income,  he  tells  you 
where  to  pick  up  extra  income.)  Because  Norman 
I'ord  always'  tells  you  where  life  in  Florida  is 
pleasantest  on  a  small  income,  he  can  help 
you  to  take  life  easy  now. 

Yes.  no  matter  what  you  seek  in,  Florida  — 

whether  you  want  to  retire,  vacation,'  get  a  job, 
buy  a  home,  or  start  a  business,  Norman  Ford’s 
Florida,  gives  you  the  facts  you  need  to  find 
exactly  what  you  want.  Yet  this  big  book  with 

Plenty  of  maps  and  well  over  100,000  words  sells 
lor  only  $2 — only  a  fraction  of  the  money  you'd 
spend  needlessly  if  you  want  to  Florida  blind. 

For  your  copy,  print  name  and  address,  ask 
for  "Norman  Ford's  Florida”  and  mail  with  $2 
in  cash,  check,  or  money  order  to  — 

HARIAN  PUBLICATIONS,  28  FRANKLIN 
BLVD.,  GREENLAWN  (LONG  ISLAND), 
NEW  YORK. 
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WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 
WITH  YOUR  <r<^ 


EGG  - 
PROFITS?  Si 


Jj 


Insure  them 
with... 


itanupaap: 

AMERICA’S  PROVEN  BREED 
IN  PROFIT  MAKING! 

They  won  the  1953  Calif.  Net  Earnings 
Test,  making  an  egg  profit  above  feed 
costs  of  $7.90  per  bird.  This  was  $2.31 
more  than  the  average  of  the  others  in 
this  test.  Farm  Management  Records  con¬ 
sistently  show  Honegger  Leghorns  as 
unexcelled  profit-producers  because  they 
possess  every  characteristic  needed  to 
make  you  MORE  NET  PROFIT.  See  or 
write  the  authorized  Honegger  Associate 
Hatchery  in  your  area  for  a  copy  of  the 
new  FREE  CATALOG.  He  can  supply 
you  with  genuine  Honegger  Leghorns 
and  assist  you  in  a  productive  Honegger 
“Egg  Factory”  program. 

KQRNBAU'S  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

SAARI  &  KOSKINEN 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 
GOLDEN  EGG  HATCHERY 
SPRUCE  ST.,  R.  D.  4 
LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

WILSON’S  HATCHERY 

RISING  SUN,  MARYLAND 


HONEGGERS’ 

BREEDER  HATCHERY  DIVISION 
FORREST,  ILLINOIS 


Produced  S3. 82  Net  Income 

per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  M  Y.  Random  Sample  Test. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  of  220.1 
eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age).  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  frea 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf’s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  l-D,  BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


SHIP  ^iTe  PouUry’  jlat?blu,„ Pigeon8„ t0  .5; 


_  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18*8 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Ono?  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

WILL  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  OLD 
HENS  OVER  THIS  YEAR? 

With  most  good 
strains  of  Leghorns 
that  are  persistent, 
yes  it  will  pay.  I  don’t 
believe  it  ever  pays  to 
keep  even  the  best 
strains  of  heavies  over 
for  a  second  year  of 
lay.  Their  first  inspiration  is  their  best! 

I  figure  yod  can  lay  your  good  Leghorn  year¬ 
lings  until  Thanksgiving  time  if  you  have  a 
place  for  them.  Then  you  can  force  moult  them 
in  December  and  January.  I  believe  you  can 
feed  a  hen  through  the  moult  for  less  than  40(*. 
Say  50f*  at  the  most.  Right  now  Leghorn  fowls 
are  worth  about  50(  apiece.  If  you  can  lay 
them  until  September  1st,  1955,  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  get  over  50f*  apiece  for  them.  Therefore, 
considering  the  low  meat  price  this  year,  I 
think  you  can  make  money  keeping  over  your 
good  Leghorn  hens. 

By  the  way,  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Bab¬ 
cock  Leghorns  is  their  ability  to  lay  in  their 
second  year.  I'll  put  them  up  against  any  strain 
in  the  United  States  as  long  distance  layers. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  force  moult 
your  flock,  write  me  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Babcock  customer.  I  like 
all  poultrymen  whether  they  buy  Babcock 
chicks  or  not. 

I  forgot  to  mention  above  if  you  have  no 
room  for  old  hens,  you  can  probably  rent  an 
empty  poultry  house  in  your  neighborhood. 

Good  luck!  . 

JK&tiT&e  & 

Please  send  for  our  1954  catalog. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
_ Route  3R _ Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

Baby  "Egg  Machines" 

With  average  good  care,  we 
tell  you  (in  catalog)  just  what 
you  can  expect  from  the  egg 
machines  we  sell  you  in  “small 
packages”.  You’ll  want  to 
read  it. 

For  instance,  you  get  large 
egg-size,  even  from  pullets. 

Why  lose  a  month  or  two 
selling  small  eggs? 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  that 
explains  all  details  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  get  booked  for 
best  dstes 

YOUR  PURCHASE  BACKED  BY  40  YEARS 
OF  BREEDING  LEGHORNS. 


Lakewood  Farms 


R.  D. 


LAKEWOOD 


N.  J. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

Mount  Hope  —  Hanson  Strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  March,  April  and  May  Hatched 
Pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete 
price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  "Super-Broad”  Whit*  Broiler 
Cross,  N*w  Hampshire*,  Rock- Red*. 
Red-Roeks,  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’* 
Strain  Whit*  Leghorns.  Breeders  Supei 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 


MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R-a,  BEAVER  SPRING*. 


PA. 


HUBBARD'S  hew  hampshires 


give  you  more 


— superior  meat, too! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  inherit  the 
benefits  of  25  years  of  pedigree-breeding: 
Capacity  for  200  eggs  or  better— hen  monthly 
basis... vitality,  livability,  fast  growth. ..plus 
combining  qualities  for  superior  Crossbred 
meat.  For  market  or  hatching  egg  profits 
...get  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  this  year. 


Hubbard's  Crossbreds— For  broiler  profits, 
get  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat  Crosses. 
Produced  from  selective  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  matings  for  low-cost,  high- 
quality  meat!  Write  today. 


Get  your  copy!  —  Big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog  tells  how  Hubbard  breeding  gives 
you  MORE  EGGS-SUPERIOR  MEAT. 
Write:  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


At  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 


(Continued  from  Page  673) 

For  a  hatchery  business,  Hall  Bros, 
have  found  it  is  best  to  start  culling 
at  the  machines  *as  soon  as  the  chicks 
have  dried  off. 

Warren  Burr  of  Burr’s  Leghorn 
Breeding  Farm,  Tunkhannock,  Pa., 
stated  that  they  believe  in  early  cull¬ 
ing  for  the  pullets  as  it  gives  house  # 
room  only  to  the  better  birds. 

Dean  R.  Marble  of  Cornell  Univ., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  considers  that  culling 
when  the  pullets  are  first  housed  is 
the  most  important  culling  of  all,  be¬ 
cause  it  gets  rid  of  the  loafers  early 
and  thereby  saves  both  feed  and 
general  overhead  costs. 

Turkeys  and  Geese 

Coccidiosis  may  be  one  of  the  most 
destructive  diseases  in  poults  under 
eight  weeks  of  age.  In  his  talk  on  this 
subject,  Dr.  I.  M.  Moulthrop  of  the 
Maryland  Livestock  Sanitary  Service, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  called  attention  to 
two  important  steps  to  control  this 
disease  in  young  turkeys.  The  first  is 
sanitation,  which  is  most  effective 
after  the  oocyst  has  been  expelled  in 
the  droppings  and  before  it  becomes 
infective  again.  The  house  should  be 
cleaned  every  five  days  when  an  out¬ 
break  occurs,  where  it  is  practical  to 
do  so.  Medication  must  be  used  when 
the  coccidia  growing  are  extensively 
within  the  body  of  the  poult.  Most 
commercial  mashes  contain  a  control 
level  of  sulfaquinoxaline  (0.125  to 
0.175  per  cent).  While  this  is  quite 
effective  in  most  cases,  it  does  not 
hold  when  massive  amounts  of 
oocysts  have  been  ingested.  In  such 
cases  a  higher  treatment  level  with 
either  sulfaquinoxaline  or  sulfa¬ 
methazine,  usually  in  water,  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Good  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  sulfamethazine  at  the 
rate  of  three  pints  to  50  gallons  of 
water  for  a  period  of  two  days. 

The  importance  of  merchandising 
turkey  pieces  was  discussed  by  Fred 
Buzen  of  the  National  Poultry  and 
Egg  Board.  He  gave  a  demonstration 
showing  how  to  properly  cut  up  a 
turkey  to  show  the  pieces  in  their 
most  appetizing  manner.  Cut-up 
turkey  pieces  have  been  selling  in 
the  Midwest,  and  an  equally  good  or 
even  better  market  exists  for  turkey 
pieces  in  the  Northeast. 

An  interesting  goose  breeding  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  underway  for  the  past 
four  years  at  the  Ottawa,  Canada,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Dr.  R.  S.  Gowe  of 
the  Station  stated  that  in  four  years 


considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
The  average  egg  production  of  the 
strain  of  Pilgrim  geese  used  has  been 
approximately  doubled  while  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatchability  of  the  flock 
has  also  been  somewhat  increased. 
This  work,  still  being  continued,  has 
shown  that  fertility  decreased  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  and  seems 
to  be  closely  associated  with  the  de¬ 
cline  in  egg  production.  In  the  egg 
production  tests  the  females  are 
trapnested. 

High  Birds 

Top  honors  in  the  NEPPCO  spon¬ 
sored  Egg-to-Chick  Show  went  to 
the  entry  of  New  Hampshires  from 
the  Christie  Poultry  Farms,  of  King¬ 
ston,  N.  H.  The  25  winning  chicks, 
selected  from  60  eggs,  scored  96.43 
points  out  of  a  possible  100  to  place 
at  the  top  of  a  record  91  entries. 
Kerr  Chickeries  Co.,  Frenchtown, 

N.  J.,  was  a  close  second,  with  their 
White-Cross  entry  scoring  96.12 
points. 

A  golden  cage  held  America’s  real 
Poultry  Queen,  the  Hen-of-the-Year, 
a  White  Leghorn  owned  by  the 
Williams  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Denison,  Texas.  Her  record  was  337 
eggs  laid  in  50  weeks  with  a  score 
of  368.15;  a  point  being  equivalent 
to  one  two-ounce  egg.  She  was  also 
the  winner  of  the  official  Oklahoma 
egg  laying  test.  In  second  place  was 
another  White  Leghorn  hen,  owned 
by  the  Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.,  with  327  eggs  and  359.20 
points  attained  in  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
test. 

In  addition  to  winning  second 
place  in  the  individual  egg  laying 
tests,  the  Darby  Leghorn  Farm  also 
won  first  place  in  the  pen  tests. 
Their  13  birds  produced  a  total  of  3,834 
eggs  with  a  score  of  4,168,90  points. 
Second  place  in  the  pen  tests  was 
won  by  the  entry  of  John  M.  Hall, 
Henderson,  Tenn.,  with  3,821  eggs 
and  4,075.15  points. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Andrew 
Danish,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
president  of  NEPPCO;  he  succeeds 

O.  E.  Lafreniere,  Allentown,  R.  I. 
Three  vice-presidents  were  elected, 
as  follows:  Harold  Klahold,  Preston, 
Md.;  Ernest  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.;  and  Ralph  Hunt,  Lincoln- 
ville,  Me.  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Mass.,  was  elected  director  at  large. 
Treasurer  J.  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown, 
N.  J.,  and  Secretary  Frank  H.  Ellis, 
Glenmoore,  Pa.,  were  reelected. 

R.  W.  Duck 


How  to  Build  a  Deep  Litter 


Most  poultrymen  recognize  the 
value  of  a  built-up  litter,  but  many 
folks  do  not  understand  how  to  es¬ 
tablish  it.  Covering  the  floor  of  the 
chicken  house  with  all  the  straw  a 
chicken  can  pack  down  does  not 
meet  requirements  for  a  built-up 
litter. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of 
built-up  litter  is  the  insulation  it 
gives  to  the  floor.  A  bare  floor  is 
usually  cold,  and  fresh  air  moving 
across  it  frequently  leaves  moisture 
on  it  or  the  litter.  A  deep  litter  with 
plenty  of  fine  material  at  the  bottom 
serves  as  a  floor  insulator,  thus 
warming  the  top  surface  of  the  litter 
and  in  turn  warming  the  air  moving 
across  the  litter.  The  warmed  air  has 
greater  moisture-carrying  capacity; 
it  picks  up  moisture  from  the  litter 
and  transports  it  out  of  the  building. 

Some  types  of  deep  litter  will  give 
good  results  almost  immediately; 
they  are  fine  enough  to  sift  down  to 
the  floor  and  form  the  insulating 
cover.  Ground  corn  cobs  make  a  good 
built-up  litter  if  they  are  ground  or 
crushed  properly.  Wood  shavings, 
peanut  hulls,  cane  litter  or  peat  moss 
furnish  a  good  quick  floor  insulation. 
Wheat  straw,  which  is  widely  used 


as  a  poultry  litter  in  N.  Y.  State,  sup¬ 
plies  little  insulation  until  it  is  well 
broken  up.  Chopping  the  straw  helps 
develop  a  good  insulation  cover  for 
the  floor  more  quickly.  With  un¬ 
chopped  straw  scattered  over  the 
floor  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
there  is  a  tendency  for  packing,  and 
the  birds  never  do  break  it  up,  even 
by  constant  scratching. 

Poultrymen  using  straw  have  three 
possible  ways  of  building  up  this  in¬ 
sulating  layer  of  fine  litter.  Chopping 
the  straw  is  one  method.  Mixing  the 
straw  with  another  litter  such  as 
wood  shavings  or  ground  cobs  is  a 
second  possibility.  The  third  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  start  in  late  Summer 
and  put  in  only  a  thin  layer  of  straw. 
As  soon  as  this  is  well  broken  up, 
add  additional  straw  and  continue 
the  process  until  cold  weather  ar¬ 
rives.  This  last  method  can  be  made 
to  work;  too  frequently,  though,  the 
periodic  additions  of  straw  ai'e  de¬ 
layed  or  they  are  too  large,  and 
cold  weather  arrives  before  a  suit¬ 
able  built-up  litter  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  D.  R.  Marble 
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STARTED  PULLETS 

We  are  the  largest  producers  of  STARTED 
PULLETS  in  America.  \Ve  started  the  idea  more* 
than  20  years  ago.  It  has  become  extremely  popu¬ 
lar.  And  here’s  why — 
you  see  —  there's  no 
fussing  with  baby 
chicks  —  no  brooder 
needed — no  baby  chick 
diseases  —  no  baby 
chick  losses  —  no  worry 
over  failing  electricity, 
as  they  are  fully  fea¬ 
thered  out.  Right  now 
we  have  thousands  of 
some  of  the  nicest 
Started  Pullets  you 
have  ever  seen.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  —  RED  ROCK  SEX  LINKS 
(black  pullets)  as  well  as  the  other  popular 
breeds.  They  come  from  the  leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  America.  Best  of  all — they  are  priced 
lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us  NOW.  See  what  we 
will  do  for  you. 

HERE’S  a  BARGAIN  in 

BABY  CHICKS 

Here  is  your  one  great 
chance  to  buy  those 
famous,  super  quality, 

Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks,  at  a  price 
that  is  lower  than  you 
have  to  pay  for  most 
ordinary  baby  chicks. 

Listen— you  place  your 
order  for  your  1955  re¬ 
quirements  and  we  will 
give  you  a  very  liberal 
discount  —  in  ratio  to 
the  size  of  your  order. 

BUT — you  must  place 
the  order  before  this 
coming  December  31st, 

1954  to  save  this  money.  And  remember,  you  can 
have  your  Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  any  time  in 

1955  you  want  them.  We  have  some  of  the  finest 
WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  you  have  ever 
seen  —  also  RED  ROCK  SEX  LINKS  (black 
pullets)  and  all  the  other  popular  breeds.  They  are 
fiom  the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America. 
Place  your  order  NOW — avoid  the  Spring  rush 
with  its  high  prices.  Get  in  touch  with  us  at 
once — tell  us  the  quantity-breed-sex  and  the 
date  you  want  them — then  we  will  tell  you  what 
we  will  do  for  you.  Phone,  wire  or  write  today. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

This  is  the  last  call  for  Capons  for  that  great 
money  making  Easter  Season.  Remember  those 
high  premium  prices  of  last  Easter?  We  have 
some  dandies  4  and  6  weeks  of  age,  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  heavy  breeds.  We  like  White  Rocks,  because 
they  make  an  exceptionally  line  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  Write  or  wire  us  today  for 
prices.  _ 


FROM  U.  S.  APPROVED-PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 


Wherever  you  live — .you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU'OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  84611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Here's  how  to 

TOP 

THE  MARKET, 

The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
loo  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 


AT  MARSHALL'S  YOU  GET  .  .  . 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record 
holder. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Top  pen  (1954)  Western  New 
York  Laying  Test. 

RED-ROCKS  —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant  ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 


for  fast  low-cost  meat  .  .  . 

MARSHALL'S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-0,  Phene  46336 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production.  Dominant  White 
fosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
*ne  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
[jar  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40'  brooder 
bouse,  a  I00'x28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
a to  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators, 
truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
•or  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

„  BALL  POULTRY  FARM,  ROUTE  R, 
0WEGO,  TIOGA  CO  ,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  1176 


THE  HEN  YARD 

ay  c.  s.  PLATT 


Do  Not  Mix  PuHets  and 
Hens 

When  it  is  time  to  take  my  pullets 
off  range,  would  it  be  all  right  to 
put  them  in  the  laying  house  with 
the  hens  I  have  held  over?  My  hen 
house  has  only  a  dirt  floor,  but  it  is 
well  drained  and  I  keep  it  clean  and 
well  covered  with  straw  litter. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  k. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  mix 
the  pullets  with  the  hens  in  your  lay¬ 
ing  house.  Leave  the  pullets  on  range 
as  late  as  possible  if  your  hens  are 
still  laying.  When  the  hens  start 
molting  heavily,  sell  them  off  com¬ 
pletely  and  clean  the  house.  White¬ 
wash  on  the  walls  will  make  a  good 
disinfectant.  The  roosts  and  nests 
should  be  painted  with  old  crank¬ 
case  oil  or  some  product  like  car- 
bolineum.  Soak  the  walls  good  and 
then  let  them  dry  for  a  couple  of 
days.  It  will  be  impossible  to  clean 
your  dirt  floor  thoroughly  but  do  the 
best  you  can;  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  it.  The  house  need  be  empty 
only  as  long  as  it  takes  you  to  clean  j 
it  out  and  get  it  dry,  probably  two  j 
or  three  days.  Very  few  poultry  dis-  j 
eases  are  carried  over  in  the  house 
from  year  to  year;  the  main  trouble 
is  the  presence  of  lice  and  mites.  Be  ! 
sure  that  your  pullets  are  free  of  j 
these  parasites  when  you  bring  them  j 
in  from  the  range.  Otherwise  you 
might  as  well  not  clean  out  the 
house  in  the  first  place. 


Rye  Bread  for  Turkeys 

l  am  writing  to  you  for  some  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  feeding  of 
rye  bread  to  turkeys.  I  am  raising 
300  turkeys.  I  aril  able  to  obtain  a 
large  supply  of  rye  bread  at  no  cost. 
Will  the  turkeys  gain  from  this 
bread?  I  have  always  fed  my  turkeys 
grain  three  times  a  day  but,  if  the 
bread  would  not  harm  them  in  any 
way,  I  would  like  to  substitute  it  for 
one  of  the  daily  grain  feedings. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  o. 

Bread  has  been  fed  successfully  to 
chickens,  and  I  feel  sure  there  would 
be  no  harm  from  feeding  the  rye 
bread  once  a  day  to  the  turkeys  as 
a  substitute  for  one  of  your  grain 
feedings.  The  heaviest  grain  feeding 
presumably  is  in  the  late  afternoon, 
so  I  would  not  feed  the  bread  at  that 
time.  It  would  be  better  to  feed  it  at 
noon,  probably  not  more  than  10 
pounds  to  100  birds.  In  fact,  I  would 
start  out  with  less  than  that  and 
increase  it  gradually  to  a  level  that 
the  birds  would  eat  readily  and  han¬ 
dle  satisfactorily.  The  only  particular 
harm  that  could  result  would  be  a 
digestive  difficulty  that  would  be  man¬ 
ifested  in  a  laxative  condition.  If  this 
should  occur,  reduce  the  amount  of 
rye  bread. 

Losses  From  Leucosis 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been 
losing  an  unusually  large  number  of 
chickens.  These  birds  suffer  from 
both  leg  and  wing  paralysis  before 
they  die.  What  can  I  do?  a.  k.  \y. 

The  loss  in  your  flock  is  probably 
due  to  what  is  generally  termed 
leucosis,  one  form  of  which  may  be 
exhibited  as  a  paralysis  of  the  legs 
or  wings.  Unfortunately,  at  present 
there  is  no  known  cure  for  it.  The 
chicks  either  inherit  the  infection 
from  the  parent  stock  or  pick  it  up 
early  in  life,  probably  before  they 
are  three  weeks  old.  It  is  known 
that  if  young  chicks  are  reared  very 
close  to  adult  fowls  the  infection 
may  spread.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  make  every  effort  next  year-  to 
raise  your  chicks  as  far  from  the 
adult  birds  as  possible.  I  would  also 
try  to  have  someone  take  care  of  the 
chicks  who  does  not  go  into  the  adult 
pens.  And,  finally,  try  to  get  chicks 
from  a  source  known  to  be  free  of 
the  disease. 


HALL  BROTHERS 

SILVER  HALLCR0SS 


Place  YOUR  order  for  SILVER  HALLCROSS 
foday  and  star)  making  REAL  POULTRY 
PROFITS. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  on  SILVER 
HALLCROSS  and  other  famous  HALL 
BROTHERS  CHICKS. 


TOP  PEN  OF  CROSSBREEDS 

In  The 

23rd  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

Not  only  was  the  pen  of  13  Silver  Hallcross  Pullets  the  TOP 
PEN  OF  CROSSBREEDS  in  the  entire  test  BUT  ALSO 

•  SILVER  HALLCROSS  Livability  was  100%. 

®  SILVER  HALLCROSS  with  average  of  264  per  bird 
surpassed  the  contest  average  of  233.7  eggs  per  bird 
by  30.3  eggs. 

•  SILVER  HALLCROSS  exceeded  the  contest  average 
of  all  other  crossbreeds  by  15.0  eggs  per  bird. 

•  SILVER  HALLCROSS  Egg  Size  excelled  the  contest 
average. 

•  SILVER  HALLCROSS  Pullets  laid  13%  more  eggs  on 
only  4%  more  feed. 

•  SILVER  HALLCROSS  Pullets  averaged  282.45  points 
per  bird. 

•  SILVER  HALLCROSS  Pen  Score  was  3422  eggs  and 
3671.90  points. 

CONCLUSIVE  PROOF  THAT  HALL  BROTHERS 
HALLCROSS  — 

•  Lay  Well  •  Live  Well  •  Lay  Large  Eggs 
•  Produce  Economically 


SILVER 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  INC. 
BOX  60.  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  32  page  full  color 
catalog  on  Hall  Brothers  Chicks. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


AND  .  .  .  HERE'S  AN  IMPORTANT  FACT  TO  REMEMBER! 
You  not  only  get  HIGHEST  EGG  PRODUCTION  from  Silver 
Hallcross  BUT  TOPS  IN  MEAT  PRODUCTION  at  every  stage. 
EGGS  PLUS  MEAT  MEAN  DUAL  PROFITS  FOR  YOU! 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

For  Meat — Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  hard  to  beat  for  broilers 
or  hormonized  fryers.  Live  better, 
grow  faster. 

For  Eggs  —  Our  Red-Rocks  (Sex- 
Links)  have  hybrid  vigor  —  are 
ideal  tor  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 
Early!  Circular  free  —  write  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  AT  10  WEEKS 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  O.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  for  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 
(in  lots  of  50  or  more).  Circular  Free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MAS 


-  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY! - 

America’s  leading  poultry  magazine  tel  s  how.  Each 
issue  packed  with  latest  advice,  helpful  ideas.  Bargain 
rates:  9  months  25c;  48  months  $1.  Subscribe  TODAY. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  20.  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 


-  BELTSVILLE  POULTS  AND  EGGS  - 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  i.  PHONE  29-!. 
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WHITTAKER’S 


C 


A  L 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  CROSS 


GET  THAT  BIG  EXTRA  PROFIT 
WITH  WHITTAKER’S  CHICKS 

Official  results  of  the  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE 
POULTRY  TEST  give  Whittaker’s  Xew  Hamp- 
shires 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  PROFIT  OF 
$3,425  PER  PULLET  HOUSED 

The  Highest  Profit  of  any 
of  the  Heavy  Breeds 

If  you  are  not  making  an  equal  profit  on  each 
individual  bird  in  your  flock— REPLACE  WITH 
WHITTAKER’S  TOP  MONEY  MAKERS 

GET  WHITTAKER’S  CHICKS 

For  those  who  prefer  a  white  chick,  we  have  tire 
Whittaker  White  Cross — just  as  profitable  as  our 
New  hampshires. 

WRITE  RIGHT  NOW 
For  Folder  and  Price  List 

WHITTAKER’S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  25  STRATHAM,  N.  H. 


New  Ilampshires,  Rock- 
11  amp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bex  191.  INGOMAR,  PA. 


November  6,  1954 
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Hundreds  of 
concrete  reasons 


why  you  should  own  a 


CRAINE  CONCRETE 


VIBltA-THERM  STAVE  Silo 


Depend  upon  CRAINE — silo  specialists 
for  53  years — to  bring  you  the  best  in 
concrete  silos!  This  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  result  of  years  of 
development  work  by  Craine  engineers — 
a  design  that  will  set  new  standards  of 
performance  and  value  in  the  concrete  silo 
field.  Heart  of  the  new  CRAINE  CON¬ 
CRETE  SILO  is  the  rugged,  extra-thick 
Vibra-Therm  stave — with  insulating  air 
spaces  that  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 


2  'A  TIMES  STRONGER! 


Craine  Vibra-Therm  staves  are  produced  from 
finest  sand,  stone  and  cement  by  a  special  vi- 
brated-cast  process  which  results  in  a  uniform, 
dense  concrete  with  highest  strength  —  lowest 
absorbency.  This  uniform  density,  plus  the 
scientific  truss  design  and  extra  thickness  (3  •'/%") 
of  the  stave  itself,  means  2]/2  times  more  strength 
than  ordinary  concrete  staves! 


ACID  RESISTANT 


The  low  absorbency  of  the  Craine  Concrete 
Stave,  plus  the  addition  of  a  smooth,  protective 
coating  inside  the  silo,  assures  extra  life — extra 
years  of  satisfaction  and  profitable  feeding! 


(®)  £&  fffil 


BfflS 


WRITE  FOR  FACTS 


me 

STAVE 


THE 

BLOCK 


CONCRETE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


See  why  CRAINE  is  your  best  concrete  buy! 
Write  for  full  details  on  the  Craine  Concrete — 
and  the  complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos. 

Craine,  Inc.  U14  Taft  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


wm  twffl  m 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRASNE'S 
"FAMOUS 
FIVE " 


CRAINE  SILOS 


You  Benefit  5  Ways 


through 


COOPERATIVE 
FARM  CREDIT 


Beyond  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
borrower  to  be  a  better  business  farmer, 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  provides 
these  chief  benefits: 

r  f  i 

Low  interest  —  AVz%  guaranteed  iot 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

/  r  -f 

A  long  time  to  pay  —  up  to  33  year? 
without  costly  renewals. 

f  r  f 

Gradual  payment  —  in  regular  install 
ments  instead  of  one  lump  sum. 

/  /  r 

Right  to  pre-pay  —  any  amount  at  any 
time,  without  penalty. 

*  /  / 

Voice  in  management  —  you  become  1 
a  part-owner  of  your  local  association. 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa* 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  R-66,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 


FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS:  20  x48'  with  ends,  daors 
and  18  windows  Delivered  $595.  Lining  and  insula- 
tion  $85  extra  NELSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
EAST  MT.  AIRY  RD  C  ROTO  N  -  0  N  -  H  U  DSON.  N.  V. 

Telephone:  CRoton  i -4357  —  1-4310 


ONLY 

SI  0.50 


Complete 
F.O.B.,  N.  Y. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modem  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 

and  accuracy. 


•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 


Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  1953  Catalog. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Mt. 


I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


We  find  an  item  in  the  New  York 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  court 
here  has  barred  15  individuals  and 
three  corporations  from  dealing  in 
securities  in  New  York  State.  They 
are  said  to  have  “bilked”  the  public 
of  some  $250,000  in  the  sale  of  worth¬ 
less  uranium  and  television  securi¬ 
ties.  We  reiterate  our  advice  to  go 
slow  on  such  investments  and  get 
accurate  information  before  parting 
with  your  money. 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write  and 
say  that  I  have  received  my  pictures 
from  the  Shadowtone  Studio  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  They  had  been  sent  to 
my  brother-in-law  in  California.  I 
had  written  the  conceim  several 
times,  but  never  heard  from  them. 
Thank  you  sincerely  for  taking  such 
a  personal  interest  in  my  small  and 
relatively  unimportant  problem.  I 
had  never  realized  before  that  such 
a  service  was  offered  to  the  public. 

New  York  mrs.  w.  b. 


When  a  new  issue  of  the  paper 
comes  in,  I  first  turn  to  the  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  and  read  the  matters 
on  which  you  have  helped,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  you  can  help 
me.  My  wife  worked  at  a  plant  where 
different  clubs  were  formed  by  the 
employees.  She  formed  one  club,  and 
joined  another  run  by  Beverly  Farns¬ 
worth  and  paid  in  $10  by  putting  a 
dollar  a  week  into  her  own  club  for 
Beverly  Farnsworth,  whom  she 
thought  was  doing  the  same  for  her. 
My  wife  filled  all  the  orders  in  her 
club  including  Miss  Farnsworth’s. 
She  has  not  received  her  order  and 
we  cannot  locate  Miss  Farnsworth 
now.  We  are  wondering  if  there  is 
any  way  in  which  we  can  get  this 
matter  settled.  g.  w.  l. 

New  York 


There  is  little  we  can  add  to  this. 
We  are  always  ready  and  willing  to 
help  with  any  difficulty,  whether 
large  or  small.  Mixups  and  errors  are 
bound  to  occur  in  any  matter,  but  we 
find  responsible  houses  are  only  too 
glad  to  straighten  out  difficulties. 
Sometimes  it  takes  considerable 
correspondence,  but  perseverance 
usually  wins  out. 


We  wrote  the  Club  Plan  and  were 
told  that  they  had  no  record  of  such 
a  club.  Our  subscriber  was  working 
with  the  Coronet  Home  Club,  and 
they  filled  her  orders,  but  have  no 
record  of  any  orders  from  Miss 
Farnsworth.  It  looks  to  us  as  if  Miss 
Farnsworth  never  deposited  her  own 
$1.00  each  week,  but  accepted  the 
item  paid  for  by  our  subscriber, 
without  making  any  effort  to  place 
the  order  herself.  Again  we  say,  be¬ 
ware;  know  the  people  whom  you 
trust  and  avoid  this  sort  of  loss. 


I  am  enclosing  an  insurance  policy 
my  husband  bought.  He  thought  he 
was  getting  the  Blue  Cross  insurance. 
A  man  called  and  said  I  had  written 
to  them  about  insurance  and  gave 
the  impression  he  was  selling  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  insurance. 
Now  I  never  wrote  them.  That  made 
me  believe  it  was  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  My  husband  gave  the  agent  $30. 
I  hate  to  lose  the  money.  Supposed 
to  be  for  just  six  months.  c.  s. 

New  York 


I  have  a  letter  from  R.  B.  Roberts, 
contest  editor,  in  which  he  offers  to 
send  me  five  answers  for  five  contests 
(25)  in  all,  if  I  will  send  him  $100; 
or,  for  $50,  he  will  send  me  one 
answer  each  for  the  five  contests.  He 
assures  a  winner  from  these  answers. 
Is  this  the  way  to  win  a  national 
contest?  Or  is  this  a  money  grab? 

New  York  J-  m.  p. 


There  are  many  imitators  of  the 
Blue  Cross  plan  on  the  market.  The 
one  referred  to  is  called  Blue  Fund. 
We  have  also  seen  White  Shield  and 
Gold  Cross.  Unfortunately  the  laws 
permit  the  similarity  of  names.  In 
this  case,  we  do  not  believe  C.  S.  was 
swindled,  but  just  misled.  Fair  cover¬ 
age  will  doubtless  be  given,  but  the 
company  is  young,  and  new,  and 
there  has  not  been  much  time  to 
prove  them  one  way  or  the  other. 


No  doubt  this  plan  will  give  regu¬ 
lar,  advertising  slogans  as  answers 
for  the  contests.  However,  remember 
that  Mr.  Roberts  is  soliciting  from 
hundreds  of  people,  and  that  only 
one  or  two  of  his  entrants  can  possi¬ 
bly  win  in  each  class.  We  think  that 
you  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
to  win  with  your  own  entry,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  better  chance  than  with  the 
hackneyed  answers  written  by  a  staff 
that  must  think  up  many  ways  to 
say  the  same  thing. 


It  was  recently  reported  that  home 
owners  in  Los  Angeles  were  sold 
siding  jobs  for  $690  to  $790  that 
could  have  been  provided  for  $340. 
Fast-talking  salesmen  also  sold  barbe¬ 
cues,  patio  installations,  oil  and 
mastic  paint  jobs,  new  wings  and 
other  similar  additions  to  credulous 
people.  The  investigator  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Contractor’s  License  Board, 
said  that  the  schemes  would  not  have 
succeeded  if  bank  officials  had  been 
more  alert  as  to  terms  of  contracts. 
Schemes  of  this  sort  are  coming  to 
light  all  over  the  country.  In  the 
Northeastern  States  there  have  been 
many  complaints  of  overcharging 
and  bad  installations.  It  will  pay  to 
use  extreme  caution — make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  companies  and  agents 
before  paying  out  any  money  or  sign- 


*1000  a  Month 


Haven't  Touched  Bottom  Yet! 


n. 


Science’s 
New  Midget 
Miracle 
“PRESTO” 


—reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of  many 
who  are  “cleaning  up”  with  orders  for 
PRESTO,  Science’s  New  Midget  Miracle 
Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 
AMAZING  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher. 
Tiny  "Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguish¬ 
ers  that  cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as 
heavy.  Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never 
corrodes.  Guaranteed  over  20  years!  Sells  for 
only  $3.98.  Over  two  million  sold! 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners 
of  homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.  and  to 
stores  for  re-sale — make  good  income.  H.  J, 
Kerr  reports  $20  a  day.  Wm.  Wydallis, 
$15.20  an  hour.  Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit 
No  obligation.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto 
to  use  as  a  demonstrator,  send  $2.50.  Money 
back  if  you  wish.)  MERLITE  INDUSTRIES, 
Dept.  611.  114  East  32nd  St..  New  York, 
16,  N.  Y.  In  CANADA:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd., 
371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  I,  P.  Q. 


A  very  young  man  came  to  my 
door  and  showed  me  his  identification 
as  a  representative  of  a  circulation 
company.  He  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  only  allow  him  $5()0  for 
his  college  year,  and  it  would  cost 
him  at  least  $1,800  more,  so  he 
wanted  me  to  subscribe  to  a  number 
of  publications.  I  had  just  read  a 
story  in  my  daily  paper,  which  stated 
that  Korean  veterans  are  getting 
from  a  minimum  of  $110  per  month, 
to  $160  if  they  have  two  dependents, 
so  I  turned  the  young  man  down. 

New  York  l.  p.  f. 


ing  contracts. 


The  subscriber  did  well  in  refusing 
subscriptions  to  a  person  who  mis¬ 
represented  the  facts.  There  are 
other  cases,  similarly  reported.  One 
salesman  stated  that  he  could  not 
buy  breakfast  unless  he  sold  a  sub¬ 
scription.  Although  the  circulation 
company  has  assured  us  that  they 
will  not  tolerate  misrepresentation, 
we  again  caution  readers  to  be  on 
guard  against  any  salesman  who  uses 
a  personal  hardship  as  a  reason  for 
selling  you  a  subscription. 


David  S.  Wright  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
died  at  the  age  of  98.  He  was  a  seed 
company  executive  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  battled  many  times  with 
the  government  in  reference  to  seeds 
he  sold  that  were  said  not  to  be  up 
to  standard.  We  reported  some  such 
cases  in  which  he  was  forced  to  pay 
heavy  fines  to  the  government  for 
the  misrepresentation.  We  reported 
them  so  readers  would  have  the  in¬ 
formation  and  be  saved  losses.  We 
feel  however,  that  it  is  only  right  to 
give  him  credit  for  meritorious  acts. 
The  reports  state  that  he  gave  the 
City  of  Dunkirk  more  than  one 
million  dollars  during  his  lifetime, 
financed  city  payrolls  and  “picked 
up  a  $250,000  school  bond  issue  all 
by  himself,”  and  later  gave  land  for 
a  park  and  a  high  school  field.  He 
was  an  eccentric  and  it  is  possible 
the  errors  occurred  because  of  his 
age.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  believe 
he  balanced  his  accounts. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

I  Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
1  word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
j  used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  ot  date  ot  issue.. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R,  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon, _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Due  to  draft  will  have  job 
available  soon  on  Guernsey  farm.  Must  have 
machine  and  hand  milking  experience.  Modern 
house  (two  bedrooms)  $185  per  month.  Peter 
H.  Sandfort,  Route  17-A,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Warwick  55-3187. _ 

DAIRY  Farmer.  Single,  good  place  and  real 
opportunity.  Hans  Grolh,  Pleasant  Valley, 

New  York. _ , _ 

GENERAL  housekeeper,  intelligent,  under  50; 

permanent,  assist  care  boys,  two  and  seven. 
Own  room.  Suburbs  Long  Island.  References. 
Write  BOX  B,  East  Islip,  Long  Island. 

WANTED:  First  class  electrician;  single.  Work 
with  elderly  owner.  Live  in.  Paid  by  hour. 
Adventist  preferred.  Ford  Electric  Company, 
Kissimmee,  Florida. 


YOUNG  or  middle  aged  woman  for  general 
housework  and  to  help  care  for  three  small 
children.  I  am  looking  for  someone  to  work 
along  with  me  in  my  home  and  help  me  with 
the  children.  I  need  a  helper,  not  a  servant. 
The  house  has  all  modern  conveniences.  You 
will  have  your  own  room  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Write  stating  age  and  references. 
Salary  can  be  arranged.  BOX  668,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island. _ 

EXPERIENCED  orchard  man.  Excellent  equip¬ 

ment.  Modern  house.  W.  T.  Dobbs,  Livings¬ 
ton  ,_New_York. _ 

WANTED:  Companion-helper  for  interesting 

elderly  lady.  Comfortable  living  arrange¬ 
ments;  near  New  York  City.  No  laundry  or 
heavy  cleaning.  Reply  BOX  4728,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

MATURE  couple  for  part  time  work  on  game 

preserve  in  exchange  for  four  room  apart¬ 
ment  and  utilities.  Man  to  care  for  kei 


Y  orker. _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  wanted  for  light  faj 

and  maintenance  work.  Permanent 
BOX  4726,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  rent:  Two  houses  furnished,  all  con 
vemences.  With  garden  and  fruit  orchand,  on 
good  road,  near  town.  One  5-room  house  com¬ 
plete  $30  per  month,  other  house  six  rooms 
complete  with  garage  $40  momh.  Ideal  for 
letired  people.  M.  Terechowicz,  R.  D. 
Narrowsburg,  N,  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  Good  farms  in  the  heart  of  the 
sunny  South  Milk  prices  $6.00  for  4%  milk, 
good  market  for  good  dairy  cattle.  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone  SPruce  3-3376. 


■^ARMS  and  Homes:  Please  state  warns  fully. 
_™win  Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. 


F?R^Salec:  Two  family  house,  11  rooms,  two 
baths,  four  garages,  Delaware  River  front¬ 
age;  /2  acre  in  village;  $5,500  cash  needed. 
Balance  amortized.  August  Mangles,  Narrows 
burg.  New  York. 


ULSTER  County:  Offer  of  home,  small  wage, 

to  sober,  middleaged  man.  Exchange  foi 
handywork.  BOX  4725,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Man.  Dairy,  general  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  wages  to  right  person;  perma¬ 
nent,  incentives.  References.  BOX  4732,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 

St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man,  60,  desires  position: 

caretaker,  gardener.  BOX  4613,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  By  63  year  old  woman,  work  in 
motherless  home,  or  for  elderly  person  or 
housekeeping  position,  preferably  on  farm. 
Excellent  old  fashioned  cook.  Real  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  BOX  4707,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MAN:  50  to  60,  who  needs  permanent  home. 

Sober,  willing  worker-helper;  chicken  farm; 
S50  month.  Geo.  Perier,  Selkirk,  N,  Y, _ 

REFINED  young  houseworker-cook,  small 
country  school,  retarded  children.  References, 
photograph.  BOX  4701,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  teacher  or  helper,  inventive, 
young  retarded  children;  small  country  school. 
Bedroom  routine,  outdoor  play.  BOX  4702, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER:  Married,  experienced,  mechanically 
inclined.  Large  beef  cattle  farm  in  Virginia. 
Modern  house,  ail  conveniences,  regular  hours, 
good  salary  and  advancement.  Write  BOX  4703, 
Rural_  New  Yorker. _ 

BOY  helper:  Work  around  carpenter,  builder. 

Opportunity  learn.  Board  and  $30  monthly. 
BOX  4704,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housekeeping;  pleasant 
family  home;  30  minutes  from  New  York 
City.  Modern  equipment,  own  room  and  bath. 
Permanency  desired.  Mrs.  William  Woods,  434 

Woifs  Lane,  Pelham,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  modern  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  experienced  in  machine  milking  and 
tractor  operation.  Dennis  Corey,  Wallkill, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Young,  experienced  farm  couple. 

Man  for  general  farm  work;  woman  to  assist 
wi.h  housework.  $150  per  month  plus  main¬ 
tenance.  BOX  4705,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
ENGINEER’S  assistant:  Knowledge  of  boiler 
operation,  plumDing,  carpentry  and  general 
repair.  Live  in,  permanent  good  salary  and 
nice  surroundings.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable. 
High  Point  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
W e_9 -4420  ext,  7. _ 

COUPLE:  For  central  Massachusetts  estate. 

Man  for  vegetable  garden,  orchard,  chickens, 
farm  equipment,  general  care  of  grounds, 
swimming  pool  and  maintenance.  Drive  car.  . 
Woman  must  be  exceptionally  good  cook  and  ’ 
neat,  assist  with  housework,  do  laundry.  Man 
or  woman  serve  at  table.  Separate  five  room 
furnished  house  provided,  oil  heat,  hot  water, 
all  improvements,  plus  percentage  eggs  and 
home-grown  produce.  Permanent  position  for 
right  couple.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced, 
nice  appearing,  sober,  honest  and  reliable. 
Salary  $300  month  to  start.  Other  help  em¬ 
ployed.  State  age  and  experience  in  first 
letter. _ Write  BOX  4706,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Complete  charge  motherless 
home,  two  school  children;  own  room,  bath, 
cooking,  light  cleaning,  laundry.  Peekskill 
(Wesichester)  vicinity.  $175  month.  BOX  4700, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  sober,  past 
middleage  wants  place  of  responsibility. 

BOX  4708,  Rural  New  Yorker, _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  elderly  man.  BOX  4709, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEHOLD  and  farm  help  available:  If  you 
are  interested  in  Estonian  immigrants  to  be 
admitted  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of 
1953.  For  information  write  to  Estonian  Aid, 
Inc.,  22  East  17th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  knowledge  and 
experience  general  farming,  care  and  re¬ 
pair  of  machinery,  plumbing,  carentering,  and 
electrical  maintenance  wishes  job  as  caretaker 
or  maintenance  man  or  farming.  Would  take 
farm  to  run  on  profit  sharing  basis.  BOX 
4723,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man,  62,  desires  position.  What 
have  you?  146-16  Holly  Ave.,  Flushing  (55) 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLEAGED  widow,  seamstress.  Fond  of 
animals.  Wishes  position  as  caretaker  wi.h 
separate  living  quarters.  Willing  to  help  with 
store  work.  BOX  4722,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
YOUNG  man,  married,  wishes  job  on  dairy 
farm;  will  start  with  low  pay.  15  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  O.  B.  6-3623-J. 
DESIRE  manager  position:  Forestry  expert, 
landscaper,  tree  surgeon,  horticul  urist,  vine¬ 
yard  hope  culture.  BOX  4721,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  38,  desires  position.  Care¬ 

taker,  stableman,  gardener  or  orchardist.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  neat  and  trustworthy.  Available 
November  15th.  Any  location  considered.  BOX 
4720,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANT  to  get  into  real  estate  on  a  dignified 

basis?  If  you’re  100%  honest,  not  afraid  to 
work  long  hours  for  big  commissions,  and  can 
follow  strict  business  methods,  write  for  test 
questions.  Generous  sales  helps  if  you  qualify. 
New  York  and  New  England  only;  strictly 
commission.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

FARMER:  Competant,  to  take  charge  of 
operations  on  medium  sized  dairy  farm  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Phone  Prescott  7-4737. 


FARMER,  experienced  to  work  and  manage 
average  sized  dairy  farm  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Furnish  background  to  BOX  4717, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

REFINED  middle  aged  woman  wanted  in  a 
.nappy  home  in  Connecticut  with  three 
cniidren  to  do  housework  and  help  with  cook¬ 
ing  and  children.  All  modern  appliances.  Own 
room  and  bath  with  television  in  room.  Write 
aetafis  first  letter.  BOX  4716,  Rural  New 

GROOM:  Experienced,  reliable,  salary  on  ar¬ 
rangement  plus  room  and  board.  Kenilworth 
Riding  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  young  dairy  farmer, 
i„XeaE.  around;  good  milker;  prefer  no  smok- 
m§-  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  country  hotel  wants  general  house- 
worker;  please  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
pondon  Hill  Hotel,  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 

SAWYER  who  has  operated  Ireland  mill. 

Good  working  conditions,  electric  power,  all 
year  job  in  Jersey  City;  $78  per  week.  No 
urunks,  grouches  or  know-it-alls  need  apply, 
“urma  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen 
station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  general  housework, 
Piam  cooking  in  modern  farm  home.  Three 
vaults.  Must  like  living  on  farm.  Mrs.  Elmer 
Hosier,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

HOjj  s  E  P  A  RENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen- 
“fp  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
“Mness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
lesponsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
“amtenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
H'fth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

HERDSMAN :  Married  man  to  serve  as  herds- 

tP{“anTpn  one  of  New  England’s  largest  regis- 
wiea  Hereford  farms.  Must  have  practical  ex- 
Tm,lenc?  in  feeding,  fitting  and  showing. 
2s®1  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  right 
Modern  house  and  perquisites  furnished, 
trai  y  commensurate  with  experience  and 
iTTpd’ng.  Give  personal  outline.  Robart  Farms, 
west  willington,  Connecticut. 

to  accommodate?  Family  living  in 
sna  attleb°ro,  Vermont,  need  assistance,  off 
ntvT  on,  throughout  year,  three  young  children. 
RrvSt’  .helP  employed.  Driving  a  car  helpful. 
“OX  4733,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Age  55  years  desires  maintenance 

and  caretaker  position  on  large  farm  or 
estate.  Good  carpenter  and  painter  and  etc. 
Wife  willing  to  work  part  time  at  light  chores. 
BOX  4719,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man:  Experience  poultry  farmer  and 

handyman  want  job  in  western  Pennsyl- 

vania.  BOX  4736,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SIN GLE  man  wishes  farm  job:  inexperienced^ 
BOX  4735,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CAPABLE,  cultured  widow,  accustomed  ail 

conveniences,  cheerful,  friendy  type,  seeks 
position  as  housekeeper-companion.  Refer  - 
ences.  BOX  4734,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  housework  in  farm 
home.  BOX  4729,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 
basis.  BOX  4730,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  N.  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty. 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

87  ACRE  Broome  County  stocked  farm,  all 
buildings  in  excellent  condition,  23  head 
stock,  tractor  and  all  equipment,  $25,000  com¬ 
plete,  rnust  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

71  ACRE  Broome  County  poultry  farm,  good 
house,  3-story  poultry  house,  $7,500.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  single  with  two  acres  land  border- 
ing  on  river,  henhouse,  ideal  for  year  round 
living  retirement  or  summer  camp.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

299  ACRE  Chenango  County  bare  farm,  140 
acres  tractor  tillable,  9-room  house,  dairy 
barn  and  other  buildings  only  $7,000.  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


120  ACRES:  General  and  poultry;  80  acres  pro¬ 
ductive  image;  all  conveniences;  terms.  BOX 
86,  Mendan,  N.  Y. 

FARMS,  homes,  stores  hotels,  businesses.  100 
to  ™es’,?nlce  home  $5:509;,  197  acres,  eqpt,  stock, 
$9  500.  220  acres,  eqpt,  54  stock.  400  acres,  two 
buildings.  Terms.  Write  your  wants  to 
46-22?°UglaS’  Agent’  Fort  Plain-  N.  Y.  Phone 

Kkjj  u  G±!f5  $2,500:  40  cow  farm,  eastern  New 
York.  Ask  details.  BOX  4713,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

CENTRAL  New  York  dairy  farm,  454  fine 
acres.  15-room  Colonial  residence,  fully 
furnished.  Mammoth  barn,  94  Jamesway  stan- 
two  silos,  five  milking  machines,  new 
$2,000  vacuum  blower,  hay  baler,  105  head  of 
Guernseys.  Everything  for  $75,000.  BOX  4712 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

bE  VEIN  room  house,  modern  improvements, 
large  back  and  front  yards,  garage;  six 
miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Price  $12,500 
Hazel  Raught,  Hollowville,  Columbia  County, 
New  York. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  dairy  farm  now  in  profit¬ 
able  operation,  year  round  pastures,  milk 
Price  6:20  cwt.  this  Summer.  836  acres  near 
Charleston,  on  deep  waterway,  eight  miles 
irom  ocean,  paved  highway.  De  Laval  pipe 
line  milker.  Price  $90,000  without  herd  or 
equipment.  Terms  arranged.  BOX  4711,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  house  with  acreage,  not 

over  $3,500;  moderate  down  payment,  bal¬ 
ance  as  rent.  BOX  4710,  Rural  New  Yorker 

30Rr.£CM,  <iairy,  |Tarm  ,  near  Poughkeepsie. 
BOX  4724,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

NEW  house  five  rooms,  bath,  furnished, 
heated;  $6,000.  Housman.  General  Delivery, 
Jacksonville  Beach,  Florida. 

KS1'lEL.  and  tropical  fish  site,  four  acres, 
350  feet  on  state  road;  six  room  house,  gas 
hot  water  heat,  brook  and  pond,  chicken 
coop,  barn,  garage;  price  $25,000.  Drewes, 
Haverstraw  Road,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  cheap,  eight  acres.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  Robert  Lawrance,  R.  D. 
Chestertown,  Warren  County,  New  York. 

SIX  room  house,  improvements,  poultry 
houses,  near  farmers’  markets.  Dora  Ruck- 
man,  Petersburg  Road,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

FOR  Rent:  Four  room  apartment,  improve¬ 
ments  to  develope  chicken  farm  and  reclaim 
orchard  for  self  on  main  road.  Apply  Mr 
Edward  Bisland  Jr.  Port  Jervis  3-7210. 

RENTAL,  Redding,  Connecticut:  Cottage,  five 
rooms,  bath,  oil  burner.  Desire  couple  with¬ 
out  children  who  will  give  some  household 
help  for  rent  concession.  C.  E.  Brush.  R  D  l 
Redding. 

12  ROOM  modern  house  near  Albany  100 
acres;  large  barns;  reasonable.  Lindenbaum, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Small  house,  reasonable.  BOX 
4731,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXCHANGE  for  southern  farm,  six  acres  off 
highway  and  house.  BOX  4733,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 
$1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.35  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $8.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah,  New  York. 

PURE  Grade  A  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50 
gallon;  5  lb.  can  pure  maple  sugar  $5  50 
prepaid  third  zone.  P.  A.  Reynolds.  50  Maple 
St.,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

NEW  clover  honey:  Five  lbs.  liquid  $1.70  post¬ 
paid,  carton  6-5  lbs.  liquid  $7.75  postpaid; 

60  lbs.  Clover  liquid  or  granulated  $9.00  not 
prepaid.  George  Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
,  baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1. 40- 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb:  5  lb, 
pails  $1.95.  (5  lbs.  Extracted  $1.65,  six  pails 
$8.00)  all  prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon, 
New  York. 

HONEY  preserved  cherry  tomatoes,  organi¬ 
cally  grown.  Half  pint  jar  75  cents  postpaid. 
Four  Eagles,  Amissville,  Virginia.  £ 

BLACK  walnut  meats:  Hand  picked,  no  shells. 

Pound  $1.85;  two  pounds  $3.60.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Wellsville,  Pa. 

SEEKING  peace  of  mind?  Free  home  study 
course  in  the  Cafho.ic  religion.  Pan  1st  In- 

NewlYorkCei9:eN.  Y^  ‘  R’  2  Columbus  Ave.. 

FOR  Sale:  Bright  clean  oat  straw,  40  cents 
bale.  Ivon  R.  Ford,  McDonough,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols" 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds,  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D  1  Derrv 
New  Hampshire. _  _  y ’ 

WANTED:  Bees  with  beehives.  A.  L.  Taylor, 
Route  1,  Waterloo,  New  York.  'y 

wFLL  buy  for  cash  late  model  good  con- 
dmon  Toro  prosessional  or  Locke  70  with 
reverse.  BOX  4715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CROCHET  Stoles:  Hand-made  pillow  cases. 

Write  Mrs.  Edna  Morris,  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 

^^TEDLHo;semeat  for  animal  food.  Douglas 
Millar,  Huntington  Station.  New  York. 

FOUR  heavy  and  one  fur  lap  robes,  very 
good  cheap.  C.  Markel,  Joy  Main  St.,  Sodus, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  nursery  and  seed  cata- 
logues  for  collection.  Wayne  Cooper,  Bristol- 
ville,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED:  Pony  cart  in  good  condition.  Roy 
L,  Bell,  McLean,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Turkey  plucking  machine.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  BOX  175,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Machinery  to  handle  and- process 
humus.  Write  or  call  giving  condition  and 
Price  to  J.  R.  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Phone 
1-4357. 


WHAT  Church  •  needs  stirring,  exceptional 
preacher?  BOX  4737,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Pine  tree  seeds  or  cones.  Send 
samples  and  price  per  pound.  Joseph  Cola- 
russo,  Box  330,  R.  2,  Avoca,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Any  small  wide-guage  Crawler 
tractor,  like  Oliver  OC-3.  Also  two  “bull 
wheels  6  ft.  minimum.  McCanna,  Highmcunt. 
New  York. 


A  GREAT  LINE 

FOR  YOUR  BARN 


Discriminating  Dairy  Farmers 
Prefer  STANDARD 

FROM  DOOR  BUMPERS 
TO  COMPLETE  INSTAL¬ 
LATIONS,  DEPENDABILI¬ 
TY  IS  OUR  MOST  IM¬ 
PORTANT  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTIC.  SEE  YOUR  STAND¬ 
ARD  DEALER  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  FUNCTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT,  OR  WRITE 
TO  FACTORY  FOR  CATA¬ 
LOG. 


& 


TRACK  MAN6CRS  •  MUR  CAN  RACR& 

MANUFACTURING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Pat.  No. 
2604551 


Double ...  4.9$ 
Right  or  left  No 

Side^jffcAP  Fitting 
Required 


250  ACRE  equipped  farm,  Cortland  County 
175  acres  tractor  tillable,  good  house,  45 
stanchions,  dairy  barn,  other  buildings  in 
excellent  condition,  tractor  and  all  equipment 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y 


FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.50  gallon, 
half  gallon  $3.75,  delivery  third  zone.  Maple 
Lane  Farm,  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines; 

juicy,  tree  ripened;  $2.50  bushel.  Express 
collect.  Mrs.  Katherine  Jones,  Crescent  City, 
Florida. 


NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 

York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6-  5s  $7.98  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York.  . 


PURE  Grade  A  maple  syrup:  Half  gallon  $3.25; 

prepaid  third  zone.  L.  R.  Robertson,  Conway, 


Mass. 


VILLAGE  retirement  home,  garden,  like  rent. 
Details.  Perry,  Brierhill  2,  Pa. 


FREE  catalog  describes  hundreds  of  camps 
cottages,  farms,  homes,  businesses.  New 
York  to  Maine.  Differs  from  most  catalogs 
because  it  gives  intimate  details  seldom  given 
m  catalogs.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Morris  County:  Better  than 
1°%  net  return.  Profitable  dairy  farm,  over 
100  Gurenseys.  Mostly  registered.  Four  regis¬ 
tered  bulls,  completely  modern  equipment, 
new  hay  dryer,  three  silos,  two  grade  A  dairy 
barns,  two  complete  milk  rooms,  new  ma¬ 
ternity  barn,  new  bull  barn,  large  machinery 
shed  and  shop.  Four  modern  houses.  Present 
management  can  be  retained.  Owner  selling 
because  of  ill  health.  Price  and  terms  upon 
application.  Carl  H.  Booth,  Realtor.  Phone 
Bernardsville  8-0585. 


BUSINESS  opportunity:  Boarding  home,  pen- 
sioners  bungalow,  main  road.  Aarons,  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


128  ACRES:  Good  house  and  barn;  location 
good.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Marion,  New  York. 


PENSIONED  elderly  couple  and  blind  daugh- 
ter  want  four  or  five  acre  farm  within  75 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Must  be  cheap.  Send 
details.  Aaron  Bloom,  Box  15,  G  P  O  1 
New  York  City. 


F an,d  business  catalog  free!  Big  edition. 

Hundreds  of  bargains  from  $1,000  up  New 
York  and  other  States.  West’s,  11-H,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Penna. 


FINEST  clover  honey:  Creamed,  liquid  or 

chunk  comb,  5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid. 
Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 


NEW  crop  pecans,  in  shell.  Stuarts,  5  pounds, 
$2.50.  Mixed,  5  pounds,  $2.00.  Shelled  pecan 
meats,  5  pounds,  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  $55  monthly  with  laun¬ 
dry.  R.  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  provide  your  parents  and 
relatives  a  modern  convalescent  home  in 
the  country;  nice  rooms,  good  food  and  best 
care  at  low  rates.  BOX  4714,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HAVE  excellent  room  and  board  for  gentle¬ 
man;  Catskills.  BOX  4718,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO:  Fine  pipe  smoking  four  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Ky. 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone- 
4-8282. 


WANTED:  Old  car,  touring  or  roadster  1900 
to  1920.  State  price  and  condition.  Donatoni 
Brothers,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. 
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WANTED:  Horsedrawn  road  hone  or  grader. 

Write:  Charles  LaBar,  Minerva,  Essex  Co., 
New  York. 


PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

Dept.  RY-II4  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


.  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  . 

*  We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory, 
prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 
35<!  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65<£  each  * 

• — 12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on  • 

•  all  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction, 
,  guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

#  Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now. 

,  A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO. 

,  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITy! 

SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 


WITH 

vREVERSEl 


TRACTORS 


MOWS  UWH _ _ _ _ _ 

“hairs  •  1  Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 

0  AC  POWM  6CNERAT0W  |  t0-you.  j0Ught  rugge(J  3  H  p  mot0r_ 
SP10WS  SHOW  •  SPhaisi  Reverse  &  fU||  differential  for  easy 
WOOO  •  SCTTHtsi  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
HOUIR  *  SUIKT  |  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
.  ^  field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 

Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information 

SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


CULT1LLER  Manufactures  Co. 

'  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


*  DEPT.  F  1 


smsm°j 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

^  ^  ^  freight  prepaid 


LIME- SEED- FERTILIZER 

I  BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
1  money.  Sturdy,  low-cost  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi- 
jltotor.  Gives  exact  spreading—  50 
"lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clod  guarontee. 
J&OOO  working  in  28  stotes. 


TxmA 

1  SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY  ■ 

LIGHTNING 


LIGHTNING  IS  STRIKING! 
Protect  NOW.  Invest  in  an 
ELECTRA  SYSTEM  for  com¬ 
plete  protection  from  LIGHT¬ 
NING  LOSS.  Write  for 
Special  Price  —  Long  Terms 
Now.  DEPT.  ERN. 


$ccfr\ 


fr&.  Protection  Co,  Inc. 


127  N.Lake  Av. 
Albany  7,  N.  Y. 
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Same  Porch -bater! 

cost  qMMM- 


>  " 

' 

; 


|v  fi  '  ■  US 


$TOP£?»™DRAFTS 


Do-It-Yourself 


Just  tack  on  one  of  Warp’s 
transparent  Window  Materials 
over  your  screens.  Keep  out 
Cold,  Wind,  Rain,  Snow. 


mmk&M 


Close  in  your  porch! 

This  porch  was  enclosed  in 
just  2  hours  for  only  $11.50— 
is  easily  converted  back  to  a 
screen  porch  each  summer. 


Aride 


«Ve  * 


fflliffl  BDMfeflM 


•  •  •  a  Storm  Window  for  less 

Anyone  can  make  a  wintertight 
storm  door  for  only  $1.50— a  storm 
window  for  less — or  enclose  a  6'  x  9' 
porch  for  as  little  as  $11.50.  Just  tack 
one  of  Warp’s  shatterproof  Window 
Materials  right  over  your  screens.  will  last  tor  years. 

Millions  ©?  Home  Owners 


Gives  positive  protection  against 
cold,  wind,  rain,  snow.  Pays  for  itself 
the  first  year.  Users  report  fuel  sav¬ 
ings  up  to  40%.  IJ’s  just  like  money 
in  the  bank.  Warp’s  Window  Mate- 
rials  are  all  cheaper  than  glass  and 
will  last  for  years. 


7 Just  CutT 

)n\ 


,andTackOn 


sf»ly  3S4  ,in-  *r- 

28"— 28*  lin.  ft. 


and  Renters  prefer 

Folks  in  big  cities,  small  towns  and  on  farms  are  using 
Warp’s  Window  Materials  for  unbreakable  Basement, 
Barn,  Garage,  and  Poultry  House  Windows.  They  all  let 
in  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  For  your  protection,  every 
yard  has  the  name  “JFarpV”  branded  along  the  edge 
—  the  name  preferred  by  millions  of  satisfied  users. 

Take  This  Ad  With  You  To  Your  Dealer 


(X 


s 
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“It  Won’t  Be  Long  Now” 


You  Get  New  Tire  Pulling  Power 
for  e$  Little  as  V%  New  Tire  Price! 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


’XV7’ hy  waste  time  trying  to  get  your 
work  done  with  worn  tractor  tires 
when  it  costs  so  little  to  get  new  tire 
traction  and  performance?  You  can 
have  big,  husky  Firestone  Champion 
New  Treads  put  on  your  old  tires,  or 
if  your  worn  tires  are  not  retreadable, 
you  can  get  Champion  New  Treads  that 
have  already  been  applied  on  sound, 
guaranteed  tire  bodies. 

Firestone  Champion  New  Treads 
guarantee  new  tire  traction  and  per¬ 
formance,  because  they  are  built  with 
the  same  high  quality  tread  materials 
as  used  in  new  Firestone  Tires.  The 
curved  bar  tread  design,  the  tread  depth 
and  the  tread  width  are  exactly  the 
same  as  you  get  in  brand  new  Firestone 
Champions. 

Only  Firestone  Factory-Method  New 
Treads  give  you  all  the  Firestone  new 
tire  advantages  plus  a  New  Tire  Guar¬ 
antee.  See  your  nearby  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


GET  MORE 
WINTER  TRACTION 
•  with 

flrt$(on«  tires 

ON  YOUR  CAR 
AND  TRUCK 


The  Town  and  Country  is 
the  greatest  mud,  snow  or 
ice  passenger  tire  ever 
built.  A  quiet  highway  tire 
as  well  as  a  traction  tire. 
The  Super  All  Traction 
truck  tire  takes  hold  and 
moves  the  load  in  mud, 
in  snow,  or  on  wet  or  icy 
roads. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Copyright  1954,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


The  Frank  Knowles  Institute  for 
Town  and  Country  Ministers,  con¬ 
venes  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  each 
year.  Its  recent  meeting  proved  es¬ 
pecially  valuable,  both  in  content  of 
the  addresses  given  and  in  the  sup¬ 
plemental  elements  of  the  program. 

New  Jersey  is  not  alone  in  this 
work.  All  over  the  nation,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  problems  of  the  town  and 
rural  church  are  being  recognized 
and  conferences  designed  to  meet 
those  needs  are  being  established. 
Sometimes  one  wonders  whether  the 
church  itself  is  not  the  last  institu¬ 
tion  to  recognize  the  need,  for  most 
of  the  delegates  seem  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Grange,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  or  by  denominational  agen¬ 
cies  rather  than  by  individual  rural 
churches.  The  Parson  has  himself 
been  sponsored  by  the  Bergen  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  several 
years.  Yet  it  is  not  societies  such  as 
these  that  reap  the  greater  benefit 
of  the  conference,  but  the  individual 
community  and  church. 

Time  was  when  Farm  Bureau 
agents  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  hear¬ 
ing.  But,  today  in  most  areas,  no 
wide-awake  farmer  would  think  of 
missing  a  field  meeting,  or  demon¬ 
stration  dealing  with  his  line  of  agri¬ 
culture  and,  oddly  enough,  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  know  most  about  their  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  most  certain  to  attend, 
for  they  know  that  last  year’s  final 
word  may  well  be  outmoded  this 
year. 

Best  of  all  the  benefits  which  such 
organizations  have  brought  to  the 
farmer  is  the  sense  of  his  own  value 
in  his  work.  He  no  longer  rates  him¬ 
self  as  beneath  other  professions  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  his  work  is  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  demand  the  best 
qualities  a  man  can  give.  That  is  the 
one  quality  that  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  rural  community  must  come  to 
appreciate.  The  time  when  it  might 
be  excusable  to  regard  the  rural 
piinister  as  a  second  rate  member  of 
his  calling  is  gone,  if  indeed  it  ever 
existed.  The  many  ramifications  of 
his  work  make  his  calling  most  com¬ 
plex  and  call  forth  his  every  talent. 
He,  of  all  spiritual  leaders,  lives  most 
closely  in  contact  with  his  people, 
and  carries  even  more  personally 
than  the  urban  minister  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  building  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  atmosphere  of  his  community. 
He  must  have  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged  if  he  is  to  maintain  the  per¬ 
sonal  morale  needed  to  carry  out  his 
full  obligation.  He  is  not  serving  the 
small  community  alone,  but  is  pro¬ 
viding  the  training  for  the  rural 
area's  finest  export,  the  young  people 
who  join  the  farm-to-city  exodus  each 
year. 

Agriculturalists,  physicians,  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  teachers  have  long 
known  the  need  for  frequent  con¬ 
ference  with  others  in  their  line  of 
work.  Voracious  reading  will  do 
much  to  keep  one’s  mind  keyed  to 
the  best  thought  in  one’s  field,  and 
some  rural  churches  have  established 
library  funds  to  enable  their  minister 
to  keep  well  posted.  But  all  other 
means  lack  the  one  thing  that  con¬ 
ference  can  offer  —  personal  contact 
with  its  resultant  opportunity  for 
question  and  answer,  and  its  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences. 

It  is  the  Parson’s  sincere  opinion 
that,  if  the  rural  churches  were  to 
realize  the  value  of  these  state  con¬ 
ferences,  they  would  write  to  the 
state  college  and  get  the  facts,  then 
sponsor  their  minister  to  be  sure  of 
his  attendance.  Perhaps  no  dollar  and 
cents  value  might  be  given  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  attendance;  but  the  sum 
of  the  values  would  be  an  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  work,  a  broader  out¬ 
look  and  a  happier  relationship  in 
church  and  community. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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The  Apple  Crop— Its  Storage  and  Sale 

Hurricanes  moved  many  apples  off  the  trees  and  into  special  early  markets . 

But  much  of  the  fresh  crop  is  in  storage ,  the  heart  of  orderly  market¬ 
ing  and  successful  apple  sales ,  where  temperature  and  humidity 
mast  he  carefully  regulated  to  maintain  high  fruit  quality . 

_  By  NORMAN  F.  CHILDERS - 


you  harvested  your  fruit  at 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity, 
handled  it  well  and  graded  it 
carefully  before  storing,  the 
most  important  factor  affecting 
its  condition  now  and  until 
sale  is  temperature.  Fruits  continually  carry  on 
respiration;  this  consists  of  the  intake  of 
oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  skin.  The  faster  a  fruit  respires, 
the  faster  it  ripens.  The  life  processes  in  har¬ 
vested  fruit  are  essentially  destructive  and  the 
basic  object  in  storage  is,  by  low  temperatures, 
to  keep  the  destructive  processes  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Apples  freeze  at  about  28.5  degrees  F., 
so  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  above  this 
temperature  in  storage;  temperatures  of  30 
to  32  degrees  are  satisfactory  for  most  north¬ 
east  apple  varieties.  Respiration,  ripening  and 
softening  of  apples  in  storage  is  twice  as  rapid 
at  40  degrees  F.  as  at  32.  At  50  degrees  it  is 
almost  double  that  at  40  degrees,  and  at  70 
degrees  it  is  about  twice  as  fast  at  at  50.  At 
30  degrees,  25  per  cent  more  time  than  at  32 
is  required  for  apples  to  ripen.  They  ripen  as 
much  in  one  day  at  70  degrees  as  they  do  in 
10  days  at  30.  Thus,  if,  after  harvest,  apples 
are  held  for  as  little  as  three  days  in  the  or¬ 
chard  or  packing  plant  at  70  degrees,  about  a 
month  of  their  later  storage  life  at  30  degrees 
will  be  cut  off.  The  importance  of  cooling 
apples  quickly  to  the  minimum  safe  storage 
temperature  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

If  cold  storage  is  not  immediately  available, 
every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  cool  the 
fruit;  stacking  in  the  ^hade  and  providing  good 
ventilation,  especially  at  night,  are  important. 
The  same  principle,  of  course,  applies  after 
storage.  Thus,  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove 
more  apples  from  cold  storage  at  one  time  than 
can  be  marketed.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that,  after  storage,  the  fruits’  remaining 
life  is  shortened  a  great  deal.  As  the  end  point 
is  uncertain,  the  gamble  of  holding  at  warm 
temperatures  is  much  greater  than  before 
storage. 

Factors  Affecting  Rate  of  Cooling 

Cooling  the  fruit  means  transferring  the 
heat  of  it  to  surrounding  air.  Effectiveness  of 
cooling  depends  upon  the  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the  fruit  and 
also  on  the  rate  at  which  air  moves  over  the 
fruit. 

In  most  apple  storages,  fruit  is  not  cooled 
as  rapidly  as  it  should  be.  The  rate  of  cooling 
is  affected  not  only  by  temperature  but  also 
by  the  type  of  package,  the  method  of  packing, 
the  quantity  of  warm  fruit  placed  in  the  room 
at  any  one  time,  the  manner  in  which  the 
packages  are  stacked  and  the  rate  of  air  circu¬ 
lation  around  the  fruit.  Tests  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
conducted  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  show  that  liners, 
cushions  and  paper  for  packing  slow  the  rate 
of  cooling  appreciably.  Apples  in  an  open 
bushel  basket  without  liners,  wraps  or 
shredded  oil  paper  cool  from  63  to  32  degrees 
F.  in  about  18  hours;  fruit  packed  in  lined 
baskets  with  pad  under  the  lid  and  shredded 
oil  paper  well  distributed  requires  about  10 
days.  The  thickness  of  containers  affects  the 
rate  of  cooling,  too,  and  so  do  the  size  of 
package  and  the  mass  of  fruit  enclosed.  A 
comparison  between  the  standard  box  and 
the  Eastern  crate,  both  with  liners,  pads,  oiled 
wraps  and  shredded  oil  paper,  showed  that  in 
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10  days  the  fruit  in  the  center  of  the  Eastern 
crate  cooled  22  degrees  and  that  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  box  34  degrees.  These  results  do  not  mean 
that  the  use  of  pads,  liners  and  other  packing 
material  is  undesirable.  They  mean  that  the 
materials  do  insulate  the  fruit  and  increase 
the  time  required  for  cooling  it;  they  should 
be  noted  and  kept  in  mind  to  act  upon  in 
storage  operations. 

Precooling  Apples 

For  precooling  —  it  is  not  as  common  with 
apples  as  with  stone  fruits  —  cold  air  is  used 


Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Regular  and  proper  spraying  last  Spring  and 
Summer  should  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
production  of  sound,  marketable  fruit.  A  good 
spray  program,  with  other  wise  management, 
means  quality  apples,  the  foundation  of  profit¬ 
able  marketing. 

to  rapidly  lower  the  temperature  of  the  fruit. 
The  greater  the  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  apples  and  of  the  air  and  the 
more  rapid  the  rate  of  air  movement,  the 
more  rapid  the  rate  of  cooling  is.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  fruit  approaches  that  of  the 
air,  however,  the  rate  of  cooling  drops  off 
sharply. 

Some  persons  believe  that,  when  apples  are 
cooled  rapidly,  the  quick  change  produces  a 
shock  to  the  fruit  and  has  ill  effects  on  it. 


Only  the  varieties  susceptible  to  soft  scald, 
such  as  Rome,  McIntosh  and  Jonathan,  how¬ 
ever,  are  injured  by  sharp  chilling.  With 
other  varieties,  the  more  rapidly  fruit  is 
cooled  to  the  proper  temperature,  the  more 
quickly  deteriorating  processes  of  ripening  are 
arrested  and  the  longer  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition. 

Precooling  of  varieties  such  as  Delicious, 
which  tends  to  become  mealy  and  overripe,  is 
a  very  beneficial  practice.  Records  of  many 
storage  temperatures  indicate  that  most  fruit 
is  not  cooled  to  32  degrees  until  several  weeks 
after  harvest.  Slow  cooling  is  often  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  refrigeration  capacity,  but  it  may 
also  be  due  to  faulty  stowage  in  the  room,  par¬ 
ticularly  failures  to  leave  inter-stack  space  for 
air  circulation  and  to  spread  out  large  volumes 
of  warm  fruit. 

Records  show  that  the  top  layers  of  stacks 
in  storage  cool  most  rapidly;  this  is  because  of 
better  air  circulation  around  them.  When  the 
rate  of  air  movement  is  about  200  feet  per 
minute,  apples  without  packing  material  cool 
to  32  degrees  in  about  36  hours;  in  still  air 
they  require  96  hours.  Where  the  baskets  have 
liners,  pads  and  shredded  oil  paper,  they  cool 
to  32  degrees  in  57  hours,  in  air  moving  200 
feet  per  minute;  more  than  156  hours  is  needed 
in  still  air.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
good  air  circulation  in  storage,  particularly 
during  the  cooling  down  period. 

Fruits  Give  Off  Heat 

Fruits  give  off  heat;  for  a  storage  full  of 
fruit,  this  is  an  important  factor  to  consider. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the 
respiration  of  the  fruit  and  the  more  heat  it 
liberates.  This  is  another  reason  for  lowering" 
the  temperature  of  the  fruit  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  heat  of  respiration,  which  can  be 
important  in  overworking  the  machinery  and 
shortening  the  life  of  the  apples,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  long. 

Unless  humidity  is  regulated,  fruit  loses 
moisture  and  it  shrivels  in  storage.  The  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  should  never  be  lower  than  85 
per  cent;  actually  humidities  of  90  to  95  per 
cent  can  well  be  maintained  at  32-degree 

(  Continued  on  Page  696 ) 


Many  apple  varieties  are  subject  to  storage  scald,  a  broivning  of  the  skin,  as  pictured  on  the  left. 
This  condition  may  be  prevented  by  using  a  half  pound  of  shredded  oiled  paper  well  distributed 
through  each  bushel  package,  vMh  results  as  shown  on  the  right. 
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Beef  Carcasses 


At  pasture  and  in  the  feed  lot,  beef  becomes  the  carcass 

it  ivill  be. 


This  appetizing  shoulder  blade  is  illustra -  Fancy  steaks  like  this  Porterhouse  make 
tive  of  the  desirability  of  tasty  economy  up  only  about  30  pounds  of  the  retail  car- 
cuts  from  the  beef  carcass.  cass  of  a  choice  1,000 -pound  steer. 


and  their  Cuts 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


JALITY  in  beef  is  determined 
^y  the  finish  of  the  carcass. 

,  Finish  is  the  relative  smooth- 

|  "iM gj&ayjs  ness  of  the  tissue,  its  percent- 
age  of  fat  and  the  manner  of 
its  distribution  over  the  car¬ 
cass.  When  the  fat  is  plentifully  interspersed 
throughout  the  lean  tissues  the  carcass  is  said 
to  be  well  marbled.  The  fat  on  beef  type  cattle 
finished  in  dry  lot  on  grain  for  a  period  of 
30  days  or  more  is  firm  in  texture  and  white 
in  color.  When  beef  cattle  are  finished  to  a 
fair  degree  of  fleshing,  largely  or  entirely  on 
grass,  the  fat  of  their  carcasses  has  a  yellowish 
tinge.  Yellow  fat  was  once  considered  highly 
objectionable  for  the  retail  trade;  of  late  years, 
however,  housewives  do  not  discriminate 
against  it  so  sharply. 

Meat  shortages  during  World  War  II  and 
for  several  years  thereafter  were  a  favorable 
factor  for  the  acceptance  of  yellow  fat  on  re¬ 
tail  beef  cuts.  The  better  grade  of  grass  beef 
now  being  sent  to  market  off  improved  pastures 
and  ranges  is  another  factor.  The  fat  on  a 
dairy  animal’s  carcass  is  usually  yellow  no 
matter  how  much  grain  it  has  been  fed.  The 
fat  of  some  dairy  breeds  is  more  yellow  than 
that  of  others;  the  fat  of  Holsteins  is  not  as 
deeply  colored  as  that  of  the  Island  breeds, 
such  as  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The  fat  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  is  much  like  that  of  the 
beef  breeds. 

Less  Tender  Beef 

Improved  methods  of  cooking,  cutting  and 
preparing  beef  for  the  table  have  also  been 
important  influencing  agents  in  reducing 
prejudice  against  the  less  tender  cuts  of  the 
carcass.  Likewise,  effective  meat  tenderizing 
preparations  are  now  available  at  small  cost 
and,  when  properly  applied,  they  literally 
change  the  texture  and  make  meat  more 
flavorful.  Then,  too,  housewives  can  cook  chuck 
and  plate  to  better  advantage  with  the  modern 
facilities  they  have.  The  pressure  cookers,  roto- 
broilers,  and  superior  gas  and  electric  ranges 
provide  a  more  steady  and  suitable  tempera¬ 
ture  than  many  of  the  old  type  kitchen  stoves 
did. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  new  methods 
for  getting  meat  ready  for  the  table,  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  that  quite  takes  the  place 
of  a  top  quality  beef  carcass  highly  finished 
on  grain. 

Influencing  Factors 

Only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
slaughter  steers  grade  as  choice  to  prime;  as 
a  consequence,  price  declines  are  usually  not 
as  severe  with  them  as  they  are  with  cattle  of 
lower  quality.  As  an  illustration,  during  the 
drastic  cattle  price  drop  between  September, 
1952,  and  a  year  later,  choice  to  prime  steers 
declined  an  average  of  approximately  19  per 
cent;  steers  grading  as  good  dropped  about  25 
per  cent  and  commercial  grade  cattle  lost  30 
per  cent  and  more. 

To  produce  steers  of  choice  to  prime  grade, 
the  cattle  must,  first  of  all,  carry  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  beef  breeding  such  as  Hereford, 
Angus  or  Scotch  Shorthorn.  To  attain  a  choice 


to  prime  finish,  beef  steers  must  be  fattened 
on  a  full  feed  of  grain  for  usually  not  less 
than  160  days,  preferably  on  corn  and  a  high 
protein  supplement  such  as  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal.  The  ration  is  fed  in  the 
ratio  of  about  one  part  protein  supplement  to 
nine  parts  grain.  In  addition  to  their  grain 
feed,  the  cattle  need  a  liberal  allowance  of 
quality  hay,  preferably  alfalfa  or  clover,  plus 
either  corn  or  grass  silage.  The  steers  can  be 
finished  to  a  good  condition  on  pasture  plus 
some  grain;  but  pasture-fattened  cattle  do  not 
attain  such  high  finishes  as  steers  fed  a  full 
grain  ration  in  dry  lot. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  highly  finished 
steers  do  not  necessarily  make  the  most  net 
profit.  The  reason  they  do  not  is  that  it  is 
more  expensive  to  finish  steers  to  a  choice  or 
prime  condition  and,  therefore,  prospective 
market  price  must  always  be  accordingly 
higher.  For  the  past  several  years,  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  at  the  New  York 
Station,  Ithaca,  by  Prof.  J.  I.  Miller,  compar¬ 
ing  various  methods  and  returns  from  fatten¬ 
ing  steers  and  it  has  been  found  that,  on 
the  average  for  New  York  State  conditions,  it 
is  more  profitable  to  pasture-fatten  the  steers 
to  a  good  condition  rather  than  feed  them  to 
high  fleshing  condition  in  dry  lot. 

Farm  Conditions  Vary 

"The  Cornell  steer  fattening  tests  are  es¬ 
pecially  applicable  where  pasturage  is  good  to 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand,  steers  cannot  be 
finished  to  a  desirable  market  condition  on 
poor  pasture  without  the  use  of  considerable 


The  aim  of  cattlemen 
is  to  produce  beef  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  most  a- 
bundant  development 
in  regions  of  the  high- 
priced  retail  cuts . 


grain  feeding.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  grain-fatten  them  in  dry  lot  using 
good  quality  hay  and  silage  or  else  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  pasture  with  good  roughage.  On 
most  farms  where  there  is  no  pasture,  home 
grown  or  purchased  hay  is  used  for  dry  lot 
feeding,  finishing  the  steers  with  grain  to  the 
market  condition  desired. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  “What  is 
the  most  profitable  degree  of  fleshing  to  finish 
cattle  to  with  the  feeds  available?”  If  the 
steers  are  sold  on  a  local  market  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  consult  with  prospective 
buyers  to  find  out  the  prices  they  pay  for 
the  different  grades  of  steers.  Where  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  restricted,  the  buyers  have  a  very 
limited  demand  for  highly  finished  beef.  In 
such  areas,  grass  beef  that  has  been  fed  grain 


for  30  days  or  more  is  the  most  acceptable 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  most  profit¬ 
able. 

Prepackaged  Meats 

Prepackaged  retail  beef  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  popularity.  Surveys  reported  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  show  that  customers  prefer  pre¬ 
packaged  meats  for  these  reasons:  there  is  no 
waiting  for  it;  there  is  a  more  comprehensive 
selection;  the  cuts  can  be  bought  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  family  budget;  the  buyer  sees 
what  he  is  getting;  there  is  no  sales  pressure; 
it  is  generally  more  convenient.  In  one  survey, 
some  improvements  were  suggested  by  retail 
buyers.  They  were:  greater  variety  in  type, 
size  and  thickness  of  the  cuts;  better  wrapping 
of  packages  with  materials  that  give  more  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  meat;  larger  and  more  varied 
displays;  better  refrigerated  and  fresher  kept 
cuts;  and  closer  trimmed  cuts. 

If  this  type  of  merchandising  is  to  endure, 
the  consumers’  needs  and  preferences  must  be 
constantly  catered  to  and  observed.  One  of 
the  principal  objections  of  the  housewife  to 
prepackaged  meats  is  that  the  cuts  selected, 
especially  roasts,  look  tempting  and  appetizing 
on  top  but,  when  unwrapped  at  home,  are 
found  to  have  an  excessive  amount  of  bone 
snd  fat.  Tricky  sales  of  this  sort  can  never 
bring  permanent  success  to  a  butcher  business. 
To  be  satisfactory  to  the  consumer,  prepack¬ 
aged  meats  must  either  be  trimmed  to  remove 
most  of  the  waste  fat  and  bone  or  they  should 
be  clearly  visible.  The  quality  throughout  the 
package  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
meat  that  can  be  seen. 

The  U.S.D.A.  survey  showed  discoloration 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  retailing  prepackaged 
beef.  The  maximum  shelf  life  for  prepackaged 
fresh  beef  was  found  to  be  48  hours  by  41  per 
cent  of  the  retail  stores  and  72  hours  by  43 
per  cent;  the  remainder  varied  between  these 
two  figures,  with  a  few  reporting  as  low  as 
24  hours  of  shelf  life.  The  average  tempera¬ 
tures  maintained  ranged  from  27  degrees  to 
38  degrees  F.  in  the  self-service  display  cases. 
Rewrapping  of  meats,  especially  roasts  and 
chucks,  was  sometimes  necessary  because  of 
rough  handling  and  tearing  apart  by  shoppers. 

Why  Fancy  Cuts  Are  High 

Because  only  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
beef  carcass  consists  of  the  so-called  fancy 
cuts,  the  comparative  price  of  them  is  higher. 
Most  commercial  beef  is  cut  so  that  the  hind- 
quarter  carries  48  per  cent  of  the  carcass, 
with  52  per  cent  being  represented  by  the 
forequarter. 

A  fact  not  always  fully  appreciated  is  that 
a  1,000-pound  choice  liveweight  steer  will  dress 
and  cool  out  as  a  carcass  weighing,  on  the 
average,  not  over  590  pounds.  The  shrinkage 
is  represented  by  the  hide,  offal,  tallow,  blood 
and  trimmings  such  as  bone,  hooves  and  horns. 
The  total  wholesale  price  of  the  dressed  car¬ 
cass  is  usually  about  the  same  as  the  animal 
sold  for  alive.  This  is  possible  because  the 
packers  utilize  all  the  livestock  by-products  to 
the  last  degree:  glands  are  processed  for 

(Continued  on  Page  714) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Needed:  Building  Repairs 

Why  are  so  many  farm  buildings  in  a 
state  of  neglect?  A  Western  New  York 
farmer  suggests  a  reason  and  remedy . 


We  who  have  always  lived  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York  State  feel 
justified  in  congratulating  ourselves 
that  our  ancestors  over  140  years  ago 
chose  this  x-egion  as  the  best  place 
to  locate  and  found  a  home  for  the 
future. 

We  seem  to  be  almost  immune  to 
the  hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes, 
sandstorms  and  blizzards  that  occur 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
and,  for  that  reason,  we  regret  to 
note  any  factor  which  mai's  our 
otherwise  beautiful  surroundings. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  obliged  to  see 
the  remains  of  many  old  farm  build¬ 
ings  deteriorating  more  and  more 
with  the  passing  of  time. 

There  are  several  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  this  sad  con¬ 
dition.  First,  many  of  the  buildings 
were  built  a  hundi'ed  or  more  years 
ago,  and  their  life  span  has  passed, 
or  is  passing,  with  the  years,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  have  not  been  protected 
with  a  coat  of  paint,  and  regular  up¬ 
keep  has  not  been  maintained. 
Second,  when  erected,  the  old  horse 
barns,  or  stables,  sheltered  farm 
horses  or  teams  and  most  farmers 
took  considerable  pride  in  caring  for 
them.  Consequently,  they  kept  these 
buildings  in  better  repair  than  is 
done  today,  with  the  fine,  well 
groomed  teams  out  of  the  picture. 
Third,  recent  years  have  found  the 
average  farmer  so  busily  occupied 
in  providing  a  living  for  his  family 
with  the  bai'e  necessities  that  little 
or  no  time  has  been  found  to  devote 
to  things  not  immediately  needed. 
Fourth,  the  labor  situation  has  be¬ 
come  so  acute — both  in  price  and 
scarcity — that  we  have  been  forced 
to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done, 
while  other  things  are  postponed. 
Fifth,  in  many  cases  the  younger 
generation  of  farmers’  sons  has  been 


educated  away  from  the  farm;  that 
is,  they  have  had  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  not  enjoyed  by  their  fathers, 
and  thus  are  enabled  to  secure  jobs 
and  positions  which  are  moi-e  appeal¬ 
ing  than  the  work  of  carrying  on  a 
farm  business. 

There  are  many  outstanding  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  above  conditions. 
Some  farmers  have  the  unusual 
ability  to  grasp  rare  opportunities 
that  prove  to  be  money-making  ven- 
tui’es.  Some  inherit  property  or  an 
income  that  does  not  fall  to  the  aver- 
obseiwe  well  kept  buildings  and 
age  farmer. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  these 
too  frequent  evidences  of  neglect  or 
inability  to  maintain  a  higher  de- 
gree  of  success  or  prosperity? 

In  some  instances  a  larger  busi¬ 
ness,  obtained  by  acquiring  more 
aci'es,  might  well  justify  a  greater 
investment  in  expensive  labor-saving 
equipment  and  so  increase  the  in¬ 
come  without  a  corresponding  in- 
ci’ease  in  more  or  less  inefficient 
labor,  even  if  obtainable. 

Another  discouraging  factor  limit¬ 
ing  the  profitable  income  of  many 
farmers  is  the  unwelcome  govern- 
ment  controls  with  penalties  for  not 
conforming  to  the  regulations'  im¬ 
posed  by  officials  with  little  or  no 
practical  farm  experience.  It  would 
seem  to  many  farmers  with  long 
years  of  farm  practice  that  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
eventually  take  care  of  the  over- 
pi'oduction  problem,  without  the 
interference  of  Washington  official¬ 
dom,  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  con¬ 
duct  of  the  farm  business.  Does  this 
smack  of  communism  and  the  Soviet? 
It  appears  to  be  leaning  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
it  goes  no  further. 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 


An  outstanding  exception  to  the  general  deterioration  tendency  of  Western 
New  York  farm  buildings  is  this  group  of  barns  on  the  102-acre  livestock 
and  grain  farm  of  C.  J.  Langen  in  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County.  Recently 
sprayed  with  white  paint,  they  look  good  in  the  fields  of  green  grain  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  Structurally,  they  are  maintained  substantial  and  secure. 


First  Aid  for  Injured  Trees 


Are  you  wondering  how  to  care  for 
injured  trees?  Cornell  University 
gives  the  following  first-aid  tips: 

1.  Use  a  saw  to  cut  off  bi'oken  and 
splintered  limbs  close  to  a  main 
branch  or  trunk  so  no  stubs  are  left. 
Stubs  which  are  not  removed  will 
rot  back  to  the  main  trunk,  weaken¬ 
ing  it  and  leaving  the  entire  tree  in 
danger  of  bi’eaking  with  winds  in 
the  future. 

2.  Smooth  badly  splintei'ed  main 
limbs  and  paint  the  exposed  area 
With  a  coat  of  either  asphalt  ti'ee 
Paint  or  roofing  asphalt.  Before  ap¬ 
plying  paint,  let  the  wood  dry  out, 
but  be  sure  to  paint  the  cut  before 
the  sap  begins  to  flow  next  Spring. 

November  20,  1954 


Painting  reduces  injury  by  tree  bor¬ 
ers  and  wood  rotting  fungi.  Avoid 
using  creosote  or  paints  containing 
creosote  because  they  injure  the 
live  wood  and  bark. 

3.  Burn  or  bury  the  wood  of  the 
American  elm  to  eliminate  bi'eeding 
places  for  beetles  which  carry  Dutch 
Elm  disease. 

4.  Brace  weakened  limbs  or  trunks 
across  large  cavities. 

5.  Remove  weakened  or  dead  bran¬ 
ches  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent 
future  damage. 

6.  Cut  down  a  shade  tree  which  is 
broken  up  to  the  point  whei'e  it  is 
unsightly  because  it  will  never  i'e- 
cover  its  symmetry. 


BUYING  CAREFULLY? 

then  consider  New  Idea 


This  is  the  New  Idea  90  bushel  spreader  being  loaded  with 
a  New  IDEA-Horn  hydraulic  loader.  Biggest,  most  imitated 
ground-drive  spreader  on  market.  Flared  sideboards  hold 
big  loads  in  place  .  .  .  make  loadixrg  easier  Forward  position 
of  wide  upper  cylinder  removes  upper  part  of  load  first, 
prevents  choking.  Control  levers  within  easy  reach  from 
tractor  seat.  Fanners  have  purchased  over  100,000  New  Idea 
spreaders  in  this  popular  size. 


The  New  Idea  65  bushel  ground-drive  spreader  is  easily 
pulled  by  small-size  tractors.  Has  same  outstanding  shred¬ 
ding  and  wide,  even  spreading  features  of  larger  New  Idea 
models.  Same  trussed  steel  framework,  self-aligning  bear¬ 
ings,  easy  on-and-off  hitch  with  adjustable  foot  support. 
100  U-shaped  cylinder  teeth  of  high  carbon  steel  are 
staggered  for  more  thorough  shredding. 


Here  is  the  new  New  Idea  PTO  spreader  for  120  bushel 
loads.  A  big,  powerful  spreader  for  frequent,  big  spreading 
jobs.  Bed  and  sides  made  of  select  pine  with  steel  flares. 
Distributor  paddles  individually  removable.  PTO  drive 
supported  in  center  by  swivel  bearing.  Adjustable  foot 
support  folds  into  hitch.  Four  different  rates  of  feed  for 
each  forward  gear  of  your  tractor. 


Fo^complete  information  see  your  community  New  Idea 
dealer,  or  check  and  mail  this  coupon. 


Dept.  1336,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


V  A  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY Tjyco 

I  O.tiuo*  JL  1—  0«Urib*«M*l 


Name. 


Address. 

County_ 


State 


]  No.  15  PTO  Spreader 
(120  bu.) 

□  No.  12-A  Spreader 
(90  bu.) 

□  No.  14-A  Spreader 
(65  bu,) 

n  No.  10-A  4-wheel 
Spreader  (75  bu.) 

0  Hydraulic  Loaders 

□  Need  for  schoolwork 

□  1  farm - acres 
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* Special / 1 

r  GENUINE 

guvpee 

SEEDS 

FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 
Here’s  a  gardenful  of  all 
the  best  colors  and  most 
popular  kinds  of  flowers— 
|  V  V^four  25c-Packets,  a  whole 
11  dollar’s  worth,  for  10c! 

You’ll  receive  Super  Giants 
,  Zinnias,  Petunia  Parade,  Sun 
!  Giants  Marigolds  and  Ford- 
!  hook  Asters.  Big  $1.00  value 
for  10c— Send  Dime  Today. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
365  Burpee  BuiSding,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


J. 


Agriculture  and  the  Atom 

Radiation  of  plants  at  Brookhaven 
has  already  resulted  in  new ,  improv¬ 
ed  garden  and  field  crop  varieties . 


NEW: 


MODEL  C 


Orchard  Icraft 


POWER  PRUNER 


Mew  Features  •  New  Performance 


Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
other  pruners.  New  air-cushioned  action 
•  pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
s  cut;  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
s  ight  finger  pressure  to  operate;  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
v  .ves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won’t  slip  off 
iimb,  works  in  narrower  places,  cuts  limbs 
up  to  I  !4 "  diam.  Write  today  for  free 
folder  on  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
mention  dealer’s  name. 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 


WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  e  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 


Onedozen  large*  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  /Vtidseason  &  Late  Varieties 


GALLETTA  BROS. — BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  llammenten,  N  J. 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME? 

Farmers  or  retired  farmers.  Sell  a  complete  line 
of  Field  Seeds.  Age  immaterial,  but  you  must 
have  initiative,  like  to  meet  people.  A  knowledge 
of  dairy  farming  is  helpful.  Car  needed.  Farming 
experience  an  asset  on  this  job,  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  appeal  to  present  and  former  Gardner 
customers— folks  who  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  the  extra  value  represented  by  the  time- 
tested  Growmore  line  of  Field  Seeds.  Many 
territories  open.  Write  today  giving  past  work 
experience  and  references. 

GARDNER  SEED  COMPANY,  INC., 

41  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3.  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 


The  United  States  is  sponsoring 
research  in  the  development  of  new 
types  of  corn,  and  other  food  and 
feed  crops,  by  radiation  of  them  with 
radioactive  cobalt,  a  source  of  gamma 
rays. 

At  the  Brookhaven  National  Labo¬ 
ratory,  75  miles  east  of  New  York 
City  on  the  site,  and  in  some  of  the 
buildings,  of  World  War  I’s  famous 
Camp  Upton  at  Yaphank,  Long 
Island,  Dr.  W.  R.  Singleton  is  sub¬ 
mitting  corn  plants  to  radiation  of 
various  intensities  to  cause  heritable 
changes  in  their  genes. 

Genes  are  known  to  be  located  on 
the  chromosomes  of  the  individual 
cells  of  all  plants  and  animals  and 


by  increase  the  possibility  of  eco¬ 
nomically  valuable  changes.  The 
number  of  desirable  mutations  both 
from  natural  causes  (due,  in  part,  to 
so-called  cosmic  rays)  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  gamma  radiation  is  extremely 
small.  Because  the  total  number  of 
gene  changes  is  increased  by  the 
gamma  radiation,  the  number  of  de¬ 
sirable  changes  is  also  increased. 

To  control  the  periods  and  lengths 
of  radiation,  Dr.  Singleton  grows 
some  of  his  corn  in  metal  pails  that 
can  be  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
gamma  field  at  will.  Plants  growing 
in  the  field  are  subjected  to  radiation 
at  identical  times;  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  direct  the  radiation  to 


The  Gamma  Field 
This  is  part  of  the  10-acre  field  at  Brookhaven  that  is  exposed  to  radiation 

by  so-called  cobalt  60. 


PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 


Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY.  PA. 


EVERGREENS 


Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  and  Fall. 
1955,  price  list. 


Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA, 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allien’s  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
|  and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy, 
Write  today. 

W.  F,  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 


PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 

ARBORVITAES,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 

Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES,  PERFECT 


5  to  14  ft.  $1.00  Each  on  Stump 

PENSKA  •  Worcester,  N,  Y. 


PHONE:  WORCESTER  5704 


A  GIFT  IN  BLOOM  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 

Five  Imported  top  quality  Pips  in  a  beautiful  bronze 
s'iyron  pot.  Will  b.com  in  21  days.  Guaranteed 
to  grow.  $2.00  Postpaid.  Two  for  $3.50. 
fHAPPAQUA  GARDENS,  CHAPPAQUA,  N.  Y. 
QUICKLY  UESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 

with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


are  recognized  as  the  determiners  of 
both  the  inheritance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  individuals.  Corn  has  10 
pairs  of  chomosomes;  the  number  of 
genes  is  known  to  be  much  greater. 

In  the  middle  of  a  10-acre  field 
(called  the  gamma  field)  at  Brook¬ 
haven,  a  stainless  steel  contraption  is 
constructed  to  house — and  to  raise 
and  lower  —  a  piece  of  1,800-curie 
radioactive  cobalt,  the  source  of 
radiation.  Corn  and  other  plants  and 
trees  and  shrubs,  are  planted  in  con¬ 
centric  rings  and  arcs  one  meter 
apart  around  this  source.  Radio¬ 
activity  is  greatest  near  the  center — 
most  plants  are  killed  within  20  feet 
—  and  its  intensity  decreases  with 
distance.  The  cobalt  can  be  lowered 
into  a  lead  “pig”  in  the  ground  when¬ 
ever  workers  enter  the  field,  which 
is  fenced,  and  whenever  necessary 
to  control  the  quantity  of  radiation. 

Radiation  causes  changes  in  the 
genes  and  chromosomes  of  plants. 
These  are  expressed  as  changes  in 
their  actual  appearance.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  red  carnation  grew  out  of 
a  patch  of  white  ones  in  the  gamma 
field  and,  later  rooted  for  propaga¬ 
tion,  produced  more  red  carnations. 
The  kernels  of  corn  change,  too,  in 
color,  sugar  content,  surface  texture, 
fullness  and  other  characteristics. 
Short-stalked  sweet  corns  have  been 
produced  at  Brookhaven,  and  Dr 
Singleton,  who  earlier  did  pioneer 
work  with  sweet  corn  hybrids  at  he 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Station,  thinks 
they  will  have  commercial  use;  some 
of  the  short  corns  are  high  yielders. 
If  field  corn,  the  short  varieties 
would  be  much  easier  to  harvest  for 
both  grain  and  silage. 

Gene  changes  are  known  to  occur 
and  transmit  naturally;  these  are 
called  spontaneous  mutations  and  oc¬ 
cur  at  a  rate  of  less  than  one  in  a 
thousand  corn  kernels.  What  radi¬ 
ation  does  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  mutations  in  the  plants  and  there- 


particular  segments  of  the  field  at 
different  times.  So  the  pails  provide 
a  means  of  radiating  the  corn  at 
different  stages  of  its  development 
and  for  desired  periods  of  time.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  corn’s  stage 
of  maturity  at  the  times  of  radiation 
is  critically  important  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mutations;  more  occur  as  the 
ears  are  forming.  More  changes 
have  been  found  to  occur,  too,  from 
morning  radiation. 

The  pollen  of  corn  is  the  chief  in¬ 
strument  of  change  in  Dr.  Singleton’s 
work.  It  is  collected  from  radiated 
plants  and  is  applied  to  ears  of 
plants  that  receive  no  radiation  — 
these  grow  in  regular  farm  fields  on 


the  laboratory  grounds.  This  method 
allows  fairly  accurate  measurement 
of  the  effects  of  radiation  and  also 
increases  the  probability  of  muta¬ 
tions  because  pollen  grains  are  much 
more  numerous  than  kernels  and 
silks. 

Experiment  stations  and  other 
agricultural  institutions  and  con¬ 
cerns  are  sending  seed  and  plants  to 
Brookhaven  for  radiation.  What  they 
are  looking  for  are  bud  mutations— 
one  bud  of  a  single  plant— for  propa¬ 
gation.  (The  widely-grown  Golden 
Delicious  apple  came  from  a  single¬ 
bud  mutation;  Stark  Brothers  were 
reported  to  have  paid  $5,000  for  the 
branch  of  one  tree.)  Seeds  and 
plants  are,  after  radiation,  returned 
to  the  institutions  for  growth  and 
propagation.  Apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
berries,  pine  trees  and  sugar  maples 
are  among  those  plants  and  seeds 
sent  to  the  laboratory. 

Dr.  Singleton  thinks  that  in  per¬ 
haps  two  years  he  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  strain  of  corn  that  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  leaf-blight  and  therefore 
much  higher  yielding.  He  foresees, 
too,  the  development  of  peaches  and 
apples  that  can  be  stored  and  mar¬ 
keted  better.  He  believes  that  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  and  higher  producing 
animals  can  be  bred  by  submitting 
spermatazoa,  particularly  in  artificial 
insemination,  to  radiation  for  gene 
changes.  Wools  improved  in  texture 
and  fleeces  heavier  and  more  uni¬ 
form,  he  thinks,  may  come  from 
radiation  methods  of  changing  in¬ 
heritance. 

,  Such  valuable  corn  varieties  as  the 
male-sterile  one  recently  created  by 
Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  at  the  New  Haven 
Station  (it  makes  the  production 
of  commercial  hybrid  corn  simpler) 
may  be  developed.  The  shorter, 
higher  yielding  silage  corn  may  be¬ 
come  a  reality.  Efforts  with  tobacco 
and  potatoes  also  promise  varieties 
of  higher  and  more  economical 
yields.  The  entire  work  holds  “con¬ 
siderable  promise  for  agriculture,” 
says  Dr.  Singleton;  “we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.” 

The  Brookhaven  National  Labora¬ 
tory  is  operated  under  contract  by  a 
private  institution,  Associated  Uni¬ 
versities,  Inc.,  (Columbia,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Massachu 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Princeton.  Pennsylvania,  Rochester, 
and  Yale  Universities)  for  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
work  in  plant  and  animal  breeding 
is  not  classified  for  security  and  the 
workers  on  the  projects  have 
“plenty  of  liberty.”  They  publish 
freely  and,  as  Dr.  Singleton  points 
out,  “the  biology  department  is  run 
just  like  that  of  any  good  university.” 

j.  N.  B. 


Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton,  Long  Island,  N.  1 
“The  Bucket  Brigade” 

Some  of  the  corn  used  for  research  by  Dr.  W.  Ralph  Singleton  at  the  Brool 
haven  National  Laboratory  is  grown  in  pails  that  can  be  moved  in  and  on 

of  the  gamma  radiation  field  at  will. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Study  of  Subsoil 


Will  the  application  of  soil  con¬ 
ditioner  and  fertilizer  to  the  subsoil 
of  Paxton  loam  increase  the  yield  of 
field  crops  grown  on  typical  New 
Hampshire  soil?  Dr.  Scott  A.  Miller, 
assistant  agronomist,  and  Martin  A. 
Townsend,  graduate  research  assis¬ 
tant  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  are  seeking  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

The  compact  subsoils  of  several 
New  Hampshire  soil  types  apparently 
limit  the  depth  and  extensiveness  of 
the  root  systems  of  crops.  Moisture 
and  plant  nutrient  reserves  in  these 
lower  soil  levels  are  only  partially 
available  to  plant  growth.  And,  dur¬ 


ing  droughty  periods,  ineffective  use 
of  the  subsoil  reserves  may  affect 
crop  yields  adversely. 

Previously,  a  deep  tillage  chisel 
was  used  to  treat  the  subsoil  with 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Now,'  the  soil 
scientists  are  mixing  Krilium  soil 
conditioner,  dolomitic  lime  and  a 
10-10-10  fertilizer  with  the  soil  to  at 
depth  of  36  inches.  It  is  believed  that 
the  effective  root  zone  of  crops  in' 
this  changed  soil  will  be  increased 
at  least  100  per  cent,  thereby  appre¬ 
ciably  increasing  crop  yields.  As 
these  studies  progress,  the  results  will 
be  reported  in  these  columns. 


moves  forward  to  this 
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University  of  N.  H.,  Durham 

Measuring  depth  of  pits  in  their  soil  treatment  experiment  are  Dr.  Scott  A, 
Miller,  assistant  agronomist  (right)  and  Martin  A.  Townsend,  graduate 
research  assistant.  The  staked  plots  in  background  have  been  treated  with 
fertilizer  and  were  given  a  deep  chiseling. 


Berry  Bulletins 

New  varieties  of  strawberries, 


Sheep  Improve  Lawns 

A  farmer  in  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


raspberries,  and  blackberries  are  de-  Ralph  E.  Boynton,  has  a  farm  that 
scribed  and  many  of  them  illustrated  is  situated  with  a  beautiful  lawn  in 
in  full  color  in  three  bulletins  just  front  of  the  house,  which  extends  a 
released  by  the  New  York  State  Ex-  long  distance  to  the  wall  that  en- 
periment  Station  in  Geneva.  closes  the  pasture.  In  the  Fall,  he 

The  new  fruits  are  products  of  an  lets  his  sheep  graze  on  this  lawn, 
extensive  breeding  program  aimed  They  do  not  stray  off.  The  sheep 
at  the  development  of  varieties  su-  chew  the  seeds  off  the  weeds  thor- 
perior  in  some  important  respect  to  oughly  and  so  fine  that  no  weeds 
existing  kinds.  The  bulletins,  which  grow  again.  Weeds  will  grow  again 
are  available  upon  request  to  the  where  cows  graze.  Boynton  has  no- 
Experiment  Station,  were  prepared  ticed  that,  in  the  regular  pasture 


by  Prof.  George  L.  Slate,  Cornell 
small  fruit  specialist.  The  straw¬ 
berries  include  Empire,  Eden,  Erie, 
and  Essex,  introduced  by  the  Station 
in  1952,  and  Dresden  introduced  in 
1938. 

Empire  is  described  as  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  one  of  the  largest  straw¬ 
berries  grown  on  the  Station  grounds. 
It  is  recommended  for  trial  for 
commercial  plantings  as  well  as  for 
home  use.  Eden  and  Erie  have 
proved  fairly  productive,  are  of  good 
size,  and  are  believed  worthy  of 
trial  on  a  commercial  scale.  Eden  is 
also  highly  rated  as  a  processing 
berry.  Essex  is  a  variety  for  the  home 
gardener,  says  Prof.  Slate.  Dresden 
is  included  because  of  its  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  pass  on  to  its  seed¬ 
lings  its  earliness  and  high-yielding 
characteristic. 

September,  regarded  by  Prof.  Slate 
as  the  best  fall-bearing  red  rasp¬ 
berry  originated  at  the  Station,  and 
Amber,  a  novelty  for  the  home 
garden,  are  described  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry  bulletin.  Milton,  a  red  rasp- 
beri’y  inti'oduced  in  .  1942  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  latest  ripening  red 
raspberi'y  in  the  Station  plantings,  is 
also  included. 

Two  new  blackbeiTies,  Bailey  and 
Hedrick,  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Prof.  Slate.  They  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  show  promise  of  reviving 
interest  in  blackberries  in  New  Yoi'k 
State  where  satisfactory  varieties 
have  been  lacking. 


where  the  sheep  graze,  clover  pre- 
dominates,  as  it  is  not  choked  out 
by  weeds.  He  uses  wood  in  the 
kitchen  stove  and  in  the  fireplaces 
and,  in  the  Fall  and  even  in  Winter 
on  top  of  the  snow,  he  sti’ews  the 
wood  ashes  on  diffei'ent  pai'ts  of  the 
pasture.  As  a  result,  he  has  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  lovely  clover  in  the  Spring. 

Mr.  Boynton  also  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  some  wild  blackben-y  plants  that 
gi'ew  against  the  stonewall  facing 
the  front  lawn;  they  were  very  thick. 
Sheep  like  to  nibble  on  leaves  so, 
after  awhile,  they  ate  all  the  leaves 
off  of  the  plants.  The  leaves  never 
gi'ew  again  and  finally  the  plants 
died;  l’oots  and  all  disappeai'ed.  He 
was  able  to  plant  something  else 
there.  e.  m. 

Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Tree  Ci’ops,  A  Permanent 
Agi'iculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fex'tilizei’S, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Ci’ops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


to  bring  you 

BETTER 
SERVICE 

REATER 
SAVINGS 


Marietta  .  .  .  famous  on  farm 
after  farm  for  the  finest  con¬ 
crete  silo  .  .  .  has  opened  a  new 
branch  plant  in  Jamestown, 
New  York.  Now,  all  farmers  in 
this  thriving  region  can  enjoy 
greater-than-ever  Marietta 
service  and  a  definite  price  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  durable,  de¬ 
pendable  concrete  stave  silos 
that  have  been  the  farmers’ 
profit-partner  for  38  years. 

Here’s  why  most  farmers 
want  a  MARIETTA 

Dry  Tamp  Staves 

More  material  and  33%  less 
water  in  silo  staves  for 
higher-strength,  greater 
density,  longer-life. 
Membrane-cured  Coatings 
A  Marietta  development 
that  guarantees  acid-resist¬ 
ant  interior  finishes  that  last 
for  tens  of  years. 
Refrigerator-type 
Redwood  Doors 

Hinged  to  open  inward  and 
out  of  the  way  for  easier 
feeding  .  .  .  safer  climbing. 
And  dozens  of  other  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  income-producing  features 
that  have  made  Marietta  the 
leading  manufacturer  of 
concrete  farm  silos. 

Be  the  first  to  own  a  New 
York-made  Marietta  and  save. 
Send  coupon  today  and  get  all 
the  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  silo 
that’s  “First 
Class”  .  .  .  for 
grass  and  every 
other  type  of 
ifarm  silage. 

MAIL  THIS 
RIGHT  AWAY! 


THE 


MAIN  OFFICE:  Marietta.  Ohio 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Hollywood,  Fla., 
Nashville,  Term. 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Bob  Barker,  Marietta’s  Farm  Manager 

Please  send  me  your  silo  catalog  and  full  details  on 
your  easy  ABC  silo  financing  plan. 


NAME, 


ADDRESS, 


November  20,  1954 


695  *' 


City. 


STATE. 


the  STRUNK 


CHAIN  SAW 


MEMLLY  COSTS  YOU  LESS 


Booklet  and  literature 
on  wood  production, 
protection,,  profit  and 
wise  woodland 
management. 
Mail  coupon  TODAY. 


HARVESTOR— for  heavy- 
duty,  two-position  cutting. 
High  compression  for  extrc 
power 


PRO — The  professionol 
model  for  all-purpose  cut- 
ing  in  any  position. 


F  3 — lightweight,  powerful 
two-position  saw  for  occa¬ 
sional  users 


FD  3 — rugged,  all-position 
model  for  occos/ortof  users. 


Yes,  It's  True!  !  Now,  you  can 
buy  a  Strunk  chain  saw  with  the 
same  Strunk  high  quality,  trouble- 
free  operation  and  low  mainte¬ 
nance,  for  the  low  price  of  onlv 
Si  79  complete.  Strunk  continues 
to  pioneer  quality  saws  at  practi¬ 
cal  prices  in  its  complete  line  of  5 
models.  From  the  low  cost  light¬ 
weight  SpeeDemon  to  the  rugged 
Pro,  there  is  a  Strunk  saw  for  you 
— for  every  wood  cutting  job — at 
reasonable  cost.  No  other  saws 
offer  farmers  and  woodcutters  so 
much  value  at  so  little  cost  or  pay 
for  themselves  so  quickly 

Patents  Pending 


S  T  R  U  N  K —  ^owel/bt  Tllodebn 

1>14  Coofesville,  Pa. 

Please  send  free  booklet  "Growing  Wood  for 
America”. 


Nome. 


Also  a  full  line  of  town 
Tractors,  Sprayers,  Misters, 
Dusters,  Port  able  Power 
Equipment  for  form,  lawn  or 
warden. 


Address 


Town 


.State 


Opportunity  lor  Middle-Aged  Man 


We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory7  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Apple  Crop 


(Continued  from  Page  691) 

temperatures  without  excessive  fun¬ 
gus  growth.  Relative  humidity  can 
be  easily  determined  by  a  sling 
psychrometer  or  a  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometer  with  conversion  tables. 
These  instruments  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  they  are  not  expensive. 

If  the  inside  building  surfaces  or 
refrigeration  equipment  are  sub¬ 
stantially  colder  than  the  humid  air 
of  the  storage  room,  condensation  of 
moisture  occurs  on  walls  and  coils. 
This  situation  is  common  in  the 
loading-in  season  when  there  is  a  10- 
degree  F.  or  more  split  between 
temperature  of  the  storage  air  and 
the  refrigeration  coils.  Excessive  con¬ 
densation  is  undesirable  because 
most  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  dur¬ 
ing  storage  months  must  come  from 
the  fruit.  Eventually  the  situation 
causes  shriveling.  Condensation  of 
water  on  the  walls  during  Winter 
can  be  prevented  by  adequately  in¬ 
sulating  the  walls.  This  prevents  the 
inner  wall  surface  from  becoming 
substantially  colder — because  of  cold 
outside  air — than  the  air  in  the  stor¬ 
age  room. 

Humidifying  systems  should  be 
checked  frequently  to  be  sure  they 
are  operating  efficiently.  Much  dam¬ 
age  can  be  done  if  they  fail. 

Some  Marketing  Pointers 

The  following  statement  is  an  old 
one  but  it  is  so  true  that  it  bears 
i  repeating.  “There  is  no  other  thing 
j  that  promotes  sales  more  than  well 
colored  apples  with  good  finish  and 
!  condition;  good  orchard  management 
practices  which  produce  this  kind  of 
fruit  are  among  the  most  important 
factors  affecting  market  disposal  and 
price.”  This  kind  of  fruit  in  storage 
now  has  more  than  half  the  battle 
won  in  getting  the  grower  a  relative¬ 
ly  decent  price  and  easy  sale.  Apples 
must  be  attractive  to  compete  in 
sales  with  eight  to  ten  other  major 
fruits. 

In  any  one  year,  the  size  of  the 
crop  is  the  most  important  factor 
affecting  price;  the  smaller  the  crop, 
of  course,  the  higher  the  price.  Year 
to  year  changes  in  yield  and  in  price 
usually  exceed  30  per  cent.  This 
figure  is  based  upon  studies  at  • 
Cornell,  Michigan,  Washington  State 
and  Rutgers.  Some  growers  invaria¬ 
bly  get  better  prices  than  others,  the 
studies  also  reveal;  this  is  usually 
due  to  a  generally  better  job  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  As  for  containers,  car¬ 
tons  are  used  more  generally  now 
than  they  were.  While  cartons  hold 
fewer  apples  than  boxes,  they  usually 
sell  for  a  higher  price.  In  recent 
studies  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
McIntosh  brought  18  cents  more  per 
box  volume  when  packed  in  cartons. 

In  smaller  units,  the  six-pound 
transparent  bag  is  quite  effective  in 
moving  apples  in  New  York.  In  what¬ 
ever  display  container  used,  the 
apple  should  be  readily  apparent; 
otherwise,  buyers  will  choose  bulk 
apples.  A  display  of  package  and 
bulk  apples  moves  apples  better  than 
either  of  the  methods  of  selling  used 
alone. 

The  best  prices  are  obtained  from 
stores  and  fruit  stands.  From  retail¬ 
ers,  growers  may  realize  as  much  as 
43  cents  more  per  box  than  they  do 
from  wholesalers.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  growers  sell  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage — less  than  10  per 
cent — of  their  apples  to  retailers.  In 
selling  to  stores,  the  grower  usually 
delivers  the  apples  in  his  own  truck. 
Where  possible,  growers  should  culti¬ 
vate  direct  sales  to  chain  stores  and 
large  buyers  so  they  can  dispose  of 
crops  through  the  same  channels 
every  year.  Prices  at  auctions  are  not 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  many 
apples.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  sold  to  buyers  who  come 
to  the  fai’m  for  their  apples. 

Processing  plants  are  not  generally 
profitable  near  a  metropolitan  mar¬ 


ket  such  as  New  York  City.  In  such 
areas,  usually  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  apples  is  sold  to  processors. 

To  Stimulate  Demand 

The  first  need  in  making  a  good 
market,  as  indicated  earlier,  is  to 
grow  attractive  fruit.  Next  is  to 
grade  and  pack  it  uniformly  so  chat 
there  is  less  need  tendency  for 
customers  to  pick  over  fruit  on  sales 
display.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  wise 
to  use  the  lowest  cost  pack  that  will 
deliver  acceptable  fruit  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  particularly  for  the  crop  that 
is  sold  in  local  markets. 

It  is  well  to  work  with  the  retail 
and  the  produce  trade.  Dealers  and 
retailers  are  interested  in  selling 
apples  for  the  same  reason  that 
growers  are,  i.  e.  for  profits.  There 
should  be  a  free  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  service  between  these 
people  to  stimulate  a  smooth  sales 
job.  It  is  true  that  food  retailers 
spend  more  money  for  advertising 
than  any  other  American  industry. 
Apple  growers  should  make  a  special 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  this 
advertising  space.  It  is  less  expensive 
and  more  effective  to  work  with  or¬ 
ganized  groups;  each  grower  should 
have  a  wor^ng  relationship  with  at 
least  one  strong  group  in  his  local 
market  center.  It  is  well  to  work,  too, 
with  the  promotion  of  National  Apple 
Week  and  with  local  state  organiza¬ 
tions.  Much  greater  return  comes  to 
the  grower  for  a  dollar  spent  in  this 
manner  than  by  direct  advertising 
of  his  own. 

The  marketing  cost  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible;  then  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  retail  price  is  returned  to 
the  grower.  Eastern  growers  have  a 
much  greater  chance  to  reduce  costs 
without  sacrificing  quality  or  service 
than  western  growers  have.  There 
are  several  apparent  suggestions 
along  this  line:  pick  only  salable 
fruit;  during  large  crop  years,  place 
great  emphasis  on  low  cost  distribu¬ 
tion  of  apples  at  time  of  harvest;  re¬ 
duce  costs,  particularly  for  grading, 
packing  and  transportation,  during 
such  years;  increase  prepackaging 
at  the  shipping  point— it  usually  is 
more  economical  to  prepackage  at 
the  shipping  point  than  at  the  retail 
store;  study  prepackaging  materials 
and  master  containers  with  a  view 
toward  shifting  costly  store  pre¬ 
packaging  of  apples  to  the  shipping 
point.  The  above  suggestions  may  be 
particularly  worthwhile  in  large 
crop  years  when  the  growers’  prob¬ 
lems  are  most  acute. 

In  any  year  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
start  the  promotion  and  marketing 
program  early,  just  as  soon  as  crop 
estimates  are  in.  Trade  papers,  re¬ 
tail  organizations  and  producers  all 
need  time  to  assimilate  and  dissemin¬ 
ate  a  proposed  program  and,  since 
much  of  the  success  of  the  program 
is  dependent  upon  the  movement  at 
harvest,  an  early  start  is  needed. 
Most  of  the  problems  are  apparent 
by  September  1  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  waiting  longer.  The  program  must 
be  carried  on  vigorously  throughout 
the  marketing  season. 


PRAISE,  AND  THANK  GOD 
FOR  YOUR  MANY  BLESSINGS 


THANKSCSVING  DAY. 

OWEN  ■ — 

E  rsj  I  E  L.  O 
^  R  O  X 
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The  Troublesome  Rat 

Rats  and  mice  spread  disease 

* 

and  gnaw  away  at  both  feed  and 
profits  on  the  farm.  Here  is  how 
a  Maine  farmer  routs  the  rodents . 


Of  all  four-footed  creatures,  the 
rat  causes  mankind  the  most  damage 
and  is  the  greatest  menace  to  its 
health.  Rats  are  carriers  of  typhus 
and  bubonic  plague;  everywhere 
they  carry  contagious  diseases  of 
man,  livestock  and  poultry.  Besides 
carrying  disease,  they  do  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  damage  by  spoiling 
grain,  fruits,  vegetables  and  anything 
else  edible  they  can  get.  Rats  often 
cause  heavy  losses  by  killing  young 
chicks.  They  will  break  or  carry  off 
many  eggs,  and  they  do  it  so  slyly 
that  the  poultryman  does  not  realize 
what  is  going  on. 

They  make  their  nests  under  piles 
of  boards,  in  cellar  walls  laid  up 
from  field  stones  and  in  almost  any 
place  that  will  give  them  shelter  and 
protection.  They  burrow  through  the 
earth  and  have  nests  underground. 
They  will  live  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  from  buildings  in  stone  walls, 
in  burrows,  in  thick  patches  of  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  canes  and  in 
woods. 

Trapping  the  Runways 

Rats  may  breed  six  times  a  year 
and  produce  six  to  22  young  at '  a 
litter.  With  such  a  rate  of  increase, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  premises,  either 
in  town  or  on  the  farm,  may  be 
quickly  overrun  if  active  steps  are 
not  taken,  continually,  to  control 
their  numbers.  One  can  often  trap  a 
considerable  number  if  care  is  taken 
in  placing  the  traps;  the  older  ones, 
however,  avoid  the  traps  and  con¬ 
tinue  their  depredations  and  breed¬ 
ing.  The  best  place  to  set  traps  is 
in  a  rat  runway.  Bait  may  be  used 
on  or  near  the  traps;  in  a  well- 
traveled  runway,  though,  good  re¬ 
sults  can  be  had  by  setting  them 
without  bait.  Either  the  regular  snap 
rat  trap  or  No.  0  size  of  the  single 
spring  or  jump  traps  is  best.  No.  1 
single  spring  or  jump  traps  work 
very  well,  too.  A  wide  board  placed 
on  edge  a  few  inches  from  a  cellar 
wall  with  the  top  leaned  against  the 
wall  to  form  a  tunnel  will  often  be 
accepted  as  a  runway  by  rats.  One 
should  make  sure  the  board  is  wide 
enough  to  permit  traps  to  spring 
without  the  jaws  striking  either  the 
board  or  the  wall.  After  forming  a 
tunnel,  it  is  well  to  put  bait  inside 
it  and  get  rats  to  use  it  freely  be- 
fore  setting  traps.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  used  outdoors  along¬ 
side  a  foundation  wall  of  a  building 
or  along  the  wall  of  a  room  inside, 
anywhere  rats  roam. 

Poisons  for  Rats 

Poisons  that  have  been  used  effec¬ 
tively  to  kill  rats  are:  zinc  phos¬ 
phide,  strychnine,  red  squill,  antu, 
warfarin,  thallium  and  compound 
ten-eighty.  The  last  two  are  so 
dangerous  that  they  are  being  re¬ 
leased  to  professional  exterminators 
only.  Fumigation,  by  use  of  calcium 
or  potassium  cyanide  or  the  exhaust 
fumes  of  a  car  or  truck,  is  some¬ 
times  used  when  the  openings  into 
underground  runs  are  easily  found. 
The  cyanide  is  used  by  blowing  it 
into  the  runs  with  a  dust  gun,  the 
exhaust  fumes  by  clamping  a  hose  to 
the  end  of  the  exhaust  pipe,  insert¬ 
ing  the  other  end  into  the  burrow 
and  running  the  motor.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  using  cyanide  as  it 
forms  a  gas  that  is  most  deadly. 
Openings  of  burrows  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  dirt  to  keep  in  the  gases. 

We  have  used  several  kinds  of 
poisons  on  our  own  farm  and  find 
that  warfarin  does  the  best  job  of 


clearing  out  both  rats  and  mice.  It 
kills  by  thinning  the  blood  of  rats 
so  much  that  there  is  internal  bleed¬ 
ing;  the  victim  does  nothing  to 
frighten  away  other  rats  from  their 
usual  runs,  or  from  the  bait.  If 
enough  bait  stations  are  used  and 
the  bait  is  renewed,  a  place  can  be 
cleared  of  rats  and  mice  within  two 
or  three  weeks.  But  others  arrive 
from  the  field  or  from  neighbors  so 
baiting  must  be  a  continuing  job. 
Warfarin  can  be  purchased  as  a  con¬ 
centrate  powder  to  be  mixed  with 
other  bait,  or  it  can  be  bought  ready- 
mixed  with  bait.  Most  of  the  mixed 
baits  are  in  pellet  or  wafer  form. 
Rats  carry  off  and  store  much  bait. 
We  found  a  pint  in  one  cache;  this 
adds  considerably  to  the  expense  as 
the  rats  do  not  feed  right  away  on 
the  stores  of  bait  they  lay  away. 

We  prefer  the  concentrate  mixed 
with  granular  corn  meal.  Rats  and 
mice  like  corn  meal  and  do  not 
carry  it  off.  Both  rats  and  mice  eat 
it  readily.  We  use  shallow  containers 
like  can  covers  to  hold  the  bait.  We 
seldom  put  more  than  a  half  cup  in 
one  dish,  often  less.  By  using  a  small 
quantity,  and  renewing  it  often,  the 
bait  is  fresh  and  more  attractive  to 
the  rats  and  mice,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  make  a  complete  cleanup. 
Sometimes,  a  board  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  tunnel,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
will  make  a  tunnel  that  will  attract 
them;  then  it  will  be  a  good  place 
to  put  the  bait. 

Bait  in  Outdoor  Boxes 

For  use  outdoors,  we  made  some 
boxes  to  protect  bait  from  the 
weather  and  to  keep  poultry  and 
pets  from  eating  it.  They  are  about 
15  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and 
three  inches  high.  The  cover  is  held 
by  one  nail,  driven  in  near  one  end, 
and  it  swivels  on  that  nail.  At  a 
bottom  corner,  a  piece  is  cut  out  to 
make  an  opening  for  rats  and  mice 
to  enter.  We  use  a  small  chick  feeder 
to  hold  the  bait,  but  if  the  box  is 
set  so  that  the  entrance  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  box,  bait 
can  be  poured  on  the  bottom  with 
little  waste.  We  set  the  box  where- 
ever  rats  or  mice  are  working.  We 
put  a  little  bait  close  to  the  entrance 
and  sometimes  scatter  a  little  on  the 
ground  outside.  It  is  usually  only  a 
day  or  two  before  they  enter  the 
box.  It  appears  that  newcomers  tend 
to  follow  runs  that  those  before  them 
have  used;  so  it  is  well  to  keep  a 
little  bait  there  after  the  infestation 
so  as  to  get  an  early  start  at  killing 
newcomers. 

It  is  especially  important  to  carry 
an  active  campaign  of  trapping  and 
poisoning  rats  through  the  Fall.  One 
can  reach  any  place  where  rats  live 
at  that  time;  after  snow  comes,  about 
the  only  place  one  can  do  anything 
is  inside  buildings.  Some  may  think 
that  it  takes  considerable  time  to 
end  such  a  system  of  baiting  but,  in 
practice,  it  does  not.  The  baits  can 
be  replenished  when  other  wrork 
takes  us  in  their  vicinity;  too,  it  does 
not  take  long  to  visit  10  to  15  bait 
stations  if  the  trip  is  taken  solely  for 
that  purpose. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
store  rat  poisons  used  where  children 
cannot  get  them  or  where  pets  and 
other  livestock  cannot  eat  them. 
Children  should  be  taught  the 
danger  of  the  poisons.  While  live¬ 
stock  should  not  roam,  they  occa¬ 
sionally  do  get  loose;  and  care  in 
storing  poisons  may  save  the  life  of 
a  valuable  animal. 

Maine  Harry  L.  Smith 
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"What  do  I  like 


TYPICAL  COST 

All  Materials  Above  Foundation, 
including  wood  shingles,  ventilators 
and  framing  for  side  door. 


about  RILCO? 


Says 


JACOB  NESLER 


"Price  based  on  first  qualify  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


“First  of  all,  I  like  the  looks  of 
my  Rilco  buildings.  And  I  like 
the  space.  With  no  posts  in  the 
way,  I  can  turn  my  tractor  and 
combine  around  in  my  utility 
building  and  easily  get  in  and 
out.”  Mr.  Nesler  uses  his  Rilco 
Utility  Building  as  a  machine 
shed.  This  versatile  building  may 
also  be  used  for  grain  storage,  as 
a  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house. 


He  found  that  fast,  easy  Rilco 
construction  resulted  in  low  total 
erected  cost  on  his  roomy,  post- 
free  Rilco  Utility  Building.  For 
economy,  extra  space  and  good 
looks  in  a  building  that  will,  as 
Mr.  Nesler  says,  “add  value  to 
any  farm,”  talk  to  your  lumber 
dealer  about  economical  Rilco 
construction  ...  or  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  full  information. 


TYPICAL  COST 

All  Materials  Above  Foundation, 
including  framing  for  1 4'xl 4'  mow 
drive  and  concrete  blocks  for  wall. 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  materials,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Here  is  another  of  the  sturdy, 
well-constructed  Rilco  buildings 
on  the  Nesler  farm.  And  here 
again  Rilco  construction  gives 
more  usable  space  in  a  building 
that  actually  costs  less  because 
rafters  are  factory  cut  and  de¬ 


livered  with  hardware  ready  for 
quick,  easy  erection.  All  Rilco 
rafters  are  laminated  of  selected 
kiln-dried  West  Coast  Douglas 
Fir,  bonded  with  waterproof 
glues.  For  complete  construction 
data,  mail  the  coupon. 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


□  Two-Story  Barns 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  inc. 

601c  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Barn  Catalog  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Name_ 


Address  _ 
Town _ 


.State  _ 


November  20,  1954 


for  trucks  and  cars... 

WEED 

Bars 


...far  more  effective 
on  ice  or  snow 
than 


msivs  from  mfiv  jeRsev 


The  principle  topic  of  conservation 
throughout  the  Garden  State  for  the 
past  month  has  been  “Hurricane 
Hazel”,  and  the  trail  of  damage  she 
left  in  her  wake.  Judging  from  re¬ 
ports  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
probably  the  heaviest  building  dam¬ 
age  was  suffered  by  poultrymen  in 
the  Vineland  section.  Building  dam¬ 
age  was  apparently  very  extensive 
there  and,  with  it,  heavy  fosses  of 
laying  birds.  The  apple  people  were 
the  first  to  come  out  with  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  damage.  Staymen  and 
Rome  were  just  about  ready  for  har¬ 
vest  with  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  already  picked  when  “Hazel” 
hit.  In  the  fruit  sections  of  Camden, 
Burlington,  and  Middlesex  Counties, 
it  is  estimated  that  75  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  was  blown  off  the  trees. 
The  State’s  estimated  total  loss  of 
the  crop  has  been  set  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  bushels.  The 
State  was  hit  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  the  west  half  of  the 
State  hit  harder  than  the  east.  Most 
of  the  corn  crop  was  still  to  be 
picked,  and  many  fields  are  blown 
down  so  badly  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  gather  the  whole  crop 
with  mechanical  pickers.  Many 
rooves  were  damaged  throughout 
the  storm-torn  area.  Several  build¬ 
ings  had  their  rooves  blown  off,  par¬ 
ticularly  open  sheds.  The  light  and 
telephone  services  were  interrupted 
for  several  days  in  many  areas.  This 
particularly  inconvenienced  the 
dairymen  and  poultrymen  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  electric  current  for  milk¬ 
ing  and  cooling  milk,  and  lighting 
flocks  for  maximum  production. 
Many  farmers  are  fixed  with  stand¬ 
by  generators,  and  others  have 


learned  how  to  rig  up  the  tractor  or 
the  lawn  mower  to  operate  the 
cooler  or  the  milker  or  the  water 
pump. 


The  New  Jersey  Cooperative 
Breeders  Assn,  and  the  Sussex 
County  Artificial  Breeding  Assn,  were 
represented  at  the  seventh  annu¬ 
al  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Artificial  Breeders  held  at 
Harrisburg  recently  with  approxi¬ 
mately  500  registrations  from  all 
parts,  of  the  nation.  On  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  post-convention  tour  was 
made  to  the  dairy  research  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland.  The  sessions 
were  full  of  discussions  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  experiences.  Reports  re¬ 
vealed  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
practice  which  originated  in  1938 
with  the  organization  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  unit  No.  1  in  New  Jersey.  There 
are  now  about  five  million  cows 
being  bred  artificially  throughout  the 
United  States  by  some  35,000  tech¬ 
nicians.  The  national  association  has 
74  member  associations  from  36 
States  and  Canada.  The  fastest 
growth  in  the  practice  of  artificial 
insemination  of  dairy  cattle  has  been 
since  1946. 


Favorable  early  Fall  weather 
brought  a  vast  improvement  in  yields 
of  most  crops  in  the  Garden  State 
despite  the  lack  of  rain  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Summer.  The 
Jersey  tomato  crop  which  ranks 
third  in  the  nation  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  approximately  eight  tons 
per  acre.  The  Garden  State  is  first 
in  the  nation  in  yield  per  acre  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  ranks  fourth  in 


total  production.  Both  the  apple  and 
peach  crops  of  1954  are  ahead  of 
1953.  The  apple  crop  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  2,610,000  bushels  or  400,000 
bushels  above  last  year  and  the  peach 
crop  1,910,000  bushels  which  is  24,000 
bushels  above  1953.  The  field  corn 
crop  is  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000 
bushels  under  last  year’s  10,355,000 
bushels  due  to  reduced  yield  per  acre 
as  a  result  of  the  drought.  The  47 
bushels  per  acre  indicated  for  1954 
are  1.8  bushels  above  the  10-year 
average,  but  7.5  bushels  under  1953. 


A  statewide  4-H  Club  chorus  of 
from  400  to  500  voices  will  open  the 
New  Jersey  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show 
in  the  main  auditorium  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Convention  Hall  December 
4.  Members  of  the  chorus  are  being 
recruited  from  every  county  in  the 
State  and  will  be  directed  by  William 
Dennis  McMahon,  concert  artist  and 
music  critic  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
single  choruses  ever  to  appear  in 
Atlantic  City.  All  participants  will 
be  attired  in  the  traditional  4-H  Club 
green  and  white.  Their  selections  will 
include,  “A  Place  in  the  Sun,”  writ¬ 
ten  and  dedicated  to  the  4-H  Clubs 
of  the  nation  by  Fred  Waring.  The 
New  Jersey  Mid-Atlantic  Farm 
Show  will  run  from  December  4 
through  December  8. 

Lester  Jones  of  Medford  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Field  Crop  Improvement  Assn,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Columbus 
Grange.  George  Stevens  of  Eaton- 
town  is  vice-president;  Donald  Shal- 
lock  of  New  Brunswick,  secretary, 
and  Miss  Helen  F.  Basara  of  South 
River,  ass’t.  secretary.  Officers  were 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 
New  directors  chosen  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  Orville  Barrick  of  Pittstown; 
Harry  Pike,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly,  and  John 
Waldbusser,  Trenton.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Weed  V-Bar  Tire 
Chains  stop  you 
shorter. ..keep  you 
moving  better  in 
deep  snow 


•  Farm  trucks  and  cars  need 
weed  V-Bar  Tire  Chains  to 
prevent  skids  and  crashes  .  .  . 
to  keep  you  rolling  when  snow 
would  stop  bare-tired  wheels . . . 
to  help  you  climb  slippery  hills. 

weed  chains  have  V-Bars, 
slanted  left  and  right  for  bal¬ 
anced  traction.  288  or  more 
steel  gripping  points  give  you 
traction  you  can  trust  when  you 
need  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  weed 
V-Bar  Tire  Chains  .  .  .  now! 

New  Zip-On 
Appliers  save 
you  time  and 
trouble.  Buy 
them  when  you 
buy  your  weed 
V-Bar  Tire  .. 

Chains.  And  ^ 
do  it  soon! 

American  Chain  & 
Cable  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  In 
Canada:  Dominion 
Chain  Company ,  Ltd., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


WEED 

TIRE  CHAINS 

1904-1954 

Intentionally  Better  for  50  Years ! 


EASIER 

TO 

PUT  ON! 


New  York’s  a  Good  Potato  State ?  Too 


It  has  long  been  known  that  Long 
Island  raises  plenty  of  potatoes.  It 
is  not  so  well  known  that  other  parts 
of  New  York  State  —  western,  cen¬ 
tral,  even  northern  —  are  real  potato 
country,  too.  This  year  the  farms  of 
the  Empire  State  produced  more  than 
30  million  bushels  of  potatoes.  Suf¬ 
folk  County  on  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island  produced  the  most,  nine 
million  bushels,  but  Steuben  County, 
westward  in  the  Southern  Tier,  har¬ 
vested  over  four  million  bushels. 
Nassau,  Livingston,  Monroe  and 
Wyoming  Counties  all  produced  more 
than  a  million  bushels  apiece.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Genesee,  Erie,  Madison,  Oneida, 
Onondaga  and  Wayne  Counties  raised 
better  than  "half  a  million  bushels 
each. 


Smooth-skinned  beauties!  Harold 
Evans,  exec.-secretary  of  N.  Y.  State 
Co-op.  Seed  Potato  Assn.,  admires 
some  “vitamin-charged  packages  of 
energy ”  groivn  under  his  organi¬ 
zation’s  certified  seed  program. 
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Scooping  this  year’s  quality  crop 
from  the  earth,  this  mechanical 
digger  moved  just  ahead  of  the  bag¬ 
gers,  who  gathered  potatoes  by  hand 
to  prevent  bruising. 


Before  potatoes  go  to  market  they 
are  carefully  graded  for  size  and 
quality.  This  grader  at  a  typical 
Central  New  York  farm  sorts  out 
different  potato  sizes. 


Photos:  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Commerce 


One  of  the  steps  in  moving  New  York  State’s  30-million  bushel  potato  crop 
to  market  is  the  de-vining  process.  The  mechanical  rotobeater  on  a  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.,  farm  tears  down  the  vines  to  clear  the  field  for  harvest,  to 
keep  the  tubers  a  uniform,  saleable  size  and  to  decrease  spread 

of  possible  disease. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Despite  Republican  loss  of  the 
House  and  probable  loss  of  the 
Senate,  analysis  of  the  voting  reveals 
conclusively  that  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  was  right  when  he  said 
that  Congressmen  voting  for  flexible 
price  supports  would  not  thereby 
suffer  at  the  polls. 

The  best  breakdowns  available  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  farm  vote  did  not 
depart  noticeably  from  normal  in  any 
section.  At  the  worst,  this  would 
mean  that  farmers  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  great  farm  program 
changes  forced  through  Congress  by 
the  present  administration.  Actually, 
since  farm  votes  have  tended  to  shift 
between  the  parties  during  periods 
when  prices  have  exhibited  weakness, 
it  has  been  assumed  by  leaders  in 
both  parties  that  Benson  is  simply 
more  popular  than  had  been  sup¬ 
posed. 

The  steadfastness  of  the  farm  vote 
has  been  viewed  more  seriously  in 
the  light  of  shifts  back  to  the 
Democrats  in  many  city  areas,  with 
only  a  very  slight  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment  deemed  responsible.  On 
the  whole,  gross  salaries  paid  out 
have  not  declined,  while  farm  prices 
have. 

Secretary  Benson  issued  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  moderate  statement  following 
the  election  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  “American  farmers  generally 
have  supported  the  efforts  of  this 
administration  to  develop  a  new 
peacetime  farm  program.  .  .1  have 
always  been  confident  that  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  backed  the  new  farm 
program  would  in  turn  receive  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  farm 
voters.  .  .contrary  to  the  prediction 
of  those  who  claimed  that  American 
farmers  would  punish  at  the  polls 
anyone  who  dared  to  change  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  rigid  wartime  support 
legislation  which  has  caused  a  de¬ 
cline  in  farm  prices  and  a  shrinkage 
of  markets.  .  .” 

Spokesmen  for  a  major  farm  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  campaigned  for 
years  for  flexible  supports  were  less 
moderate.  They  claimed  a  sweeping 
victory  and  repudiation  of  advocates 
of  rigid  supports.  While  an  analysis 
of  election  returns  does  not  bear  out 
this  extreme  view,  it  provides  ample 
support  for  Benson's  less  emphatic 
claim  that  farmers  did  not  vote 
against  those  who  followed  his  ad¬ 
vice.  Thus  Benson  emerges  from 
the  election  immeasurably  strength¬ 


ened,  both  within  the  cabinet  and  in 
his  dealings  with  Congress. 

From  a  month  before  Benson’s  ap¬ 
pointment,  through  almost  the  first 
year  of  his  service  as  Agriculture 
Secretary,  influential  administration 
officials  tried  to  force  his  removal 
from  office.  This  “heat”  was  greatest 
after  last  year’s  losses  of  Republican 
Congressional  seats  in  special  Wis-, 
consin  and  New  Jersey  elections.  The 
argument  ran  to  the  effect  that  farm¬ 
ers  generally  oppose  flexible  price 
supports  and  do  not  trust  or  like 
Benson.  Benson  was  among  the  most 
active  of  G.  O.  P.  campaigners,  which 
should  have  hurt  the  Republican 
cause  in  the  farm  areas  if  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Secretary  were 
true. 

Attempting  to  discover  motives 
and  reasons  for  election  results  is 
always  an  uncertain  business.  It 
might  be  possible  to  make  a  good 
case  for  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Benson  farm  program  saved  the 
G.  O.  P.  from  disaster,  which  is  about 
what  the  previously  mentioned  farm 
organization  is  trying  to  say.  On  the 
other  side,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  most  confirmed  supporter  of 
rigid,  high-level  farm  price  supports 
to  allege  that  farmers  in  any  area 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Benson  policies  or  with  flexible  sup¬ 
ports  at  the  polls  on  November  2. 

Although  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D., 
N.  C),  who  will  be  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  the 
84th  Congress,  has  already  promised 
a  new  push  for  90  per  cent  of  parity, 
Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D.,  La.)  just 
as  promptly  signified  that  the  flexi- 
bles  should  be  given  a  trial  before 
consideration  of  any  changes.  Ellen¬ 
der  becomes  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.  A  90  per  cent 
of  parity  bill  cleared  this  comittee 
by  only  one  vote  this  year,  so  the 
Ellender  switch  is  important. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is 
not  whether  the  election  did  or  did 
not  mean  this  or  that,  but  the  effect 
that  the  results  will  have  on  farm 
legislation  in  1955.  High  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  believe  firmly  that 
the  farm  vote  saved  them  from  a 
worse  defeat.  Some  of  those  most 
anxious  to  remove  Benson  only  a  | 
year  ago  are  now  among  his  sup¬ 
porters.  The  Benson  voice  will  be 
heeded  to  a  much  greater  extent 
within  the  administration.  And,  al¬ 
though  Benson  may  have  some  rough 
moments  before  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  the  Secretary  will 
find  Congress  generally  in  a  much 
more  receptive  mood  when  he  travels 
to  Capitol  Hill  with  legislative 
recommendations.  Harry  Lando 


Musings  on  a  Mountain  Top 


Yesterday  the  mountainside  still 
showed  traces  of  the  riot  of  autumn 
colors.  The  green  of  the  pines  and 
hemlocks  stood  out  against  the  grays 
of  leafless  trees,  and  the  occasional 
yellow  brown  remnants  of  early  fall 
coloring. 

The  dry  climate  here  is  a  blessing 
to  some.  A  neighbor  had  arthritis  so 
badly  that  her  hands  began  to  twist 
out  of  shape.  After  several  tries  at 
finding  a  suitable  climate,  she  set¬ 
tled  here  on  the  mountain.  Now  her 
arthritis  has  left  her  and  she  lives 
a  happy  normal  life.  Her  husband 
commutes  by  car  over  20  miles  per 
day  to  Schenectady,  making  a  round 
trip  of  more  than  40  miles. 

Farming  here  on  the  mountain  is 
practically  extinct.  One  large  dairy 
farm,  operated  by  Harry  Shaw,  is  as 
up-to-date  a  fann  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  They  pasturize  and  de¬ 
liver  their  own  milk  in  Saratoga  and 
all  through  the  country  for  miles 
around.  A  few  others  keep  stock  on 
a  very  reduced  scale  but  make  their 
main  living  away  from  the  farm.  The 
land  is  mostly  growing  up  to  brush 
and  timber.  I  expected  to  find  deer 
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more  plentiful  here  but  one  hunter 
told  me  that  the  brush  wolves  were 
keeping  the  deer  away.  Hunters  get 
some  deer  a  few  miles  from  here 
above  Bake  Desolation.  I  have  not 
seen  a  wolf  here  yet.  One  night  in 
August  one  started  howling  and  al¬ 
most  instantly  every  dog  in  Barker- 
ville  began  answering  him. 

Lumbering  and  pulpwood  cutting 
are  very  important  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  up  here.  The  logs  go  to  small 
local  mills.  The  pulpwood  mostly 
goes  to  Mechanicville.  I  was  told  re¬ 
cently  that  they  were  going  to  stop 
making  paper  from  soft  woods  there. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  they 
began  to  use  hardwoods  for  paper. 
Now  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
soft  woods.  Spruce  and  hemlock  used 
to  bring  the  best  prices  and  poplar 
came  second.  Now  elm  is  the  leader 
with  every  kind  of  hardwood,  except 
black  cherry,  being  used.  If  the 
spruce  and  hemlock  are  not  used  for 
paper,  it  will  help  out  the  lumber 
mills  eventually.  Poplar  would  be 
left  without  a  market.  It  seldom 
reaches  a  size  suitable  for  logs  before 
the  borers  start  destroying  it. 

w.  B.  T. 
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Save  mote  c/r/cte 
ancfpfy* 


with  improved  breeder  end  farrowing  houses 


See  buildings 
like  these  in  the  4-Square 
Farm  Building  Service 


Here  you  see  four  examples 
of  building  plans  that  help 
reduce  death  losses  of  chicks 
and  pigs.  There  are  many 
others  in  the  Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square  Farm  Building 
Service  —  practical  brooders 
and  farrowing  houses  de¬ 
signed  by  farm  experts  to 
best  fit  specific  needs.  Engi¬ 
neered  by  Weyerhaeuser, 
these  improved  buildings 
are  easy  to  build  and  will 
give  many  years  of  econom¬ 
ical  service. 


Portable  Brooder  House 


Portable  Brooder  House 


Two-Section  Hog  House 


Colon y  Hog  House 


The  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  offers 
243  plans  to  save  time  and  increase  income 

•  If  you  need  a  new  home  or  farm  building,  it  will  pay  you 
well  to  use  the  modern  4-Square  Farm  Building  Service  at  the 
office  of  your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer.  You 
will  see  over  200  plans  for  modern  farm  homes,  service  build¬ 
ings,  and  lumber-built  equipment  items.  There  is  a  wide 
choice  of  types  and  sizes  of  buildings,  each  designed  by  farm 
building  specialists  who  know  the  meaning  of  saving  chore 
time  while  increasing  cash  income. 

Each  building  in  the  Service  was  engineered  by  Weyer¬ 
haeuser.  This  means  that  the  buildings  can  be  sturdily  erected 
from  ready-to-use  lumber  in  standard  lengths,  thus  reducing 
the  building  costs  while  gaining  sound,  durable  construction. 

See  your  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer — or  mail 
coupon  for  your  copy  of  the  4-Square  Farm  Building  Catalog. 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  AND  SERVICES 


£R££  BOOK 

RNY-1154 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

•  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “Modern 

Homes  and  Buildings  for  the  Farm.” 

J 

Name 

Mail  coupon  today  for 
your  copy  of  this  valuable 
64-page  book  of  modern, 
chore-saving  buildings. 

Address 

1  C  S'  State 

The  Idea!  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 


Send  A  Gift  Subscription  to 

THE 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 

at  the 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  for 

An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order  | 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re-  1 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


(^otibap  Greetings! 

A  gift  subscription  to  'The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


'ifyoaw  e /  Vame 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY  I 

Name .  . . .  □  l  Year 

K.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  □  7  Years 


Part  IX 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  about 
indemnity  type  health  insurance 
plans  is  that  they  open  the  way  to 
ever  spiraling  medical  charges.  Even 
hospital  insurance,  which  offers  a 
service  rather  than  cash,  has  been 
accused  of  the  same.  It  is  often 
argued  that  hospitals  increase  their 
rates  just  beyond  insurance  allow¬ 
ances  on  the  assumption  that,  if  the 
insured  has  the  bulk  of  the  bill  paid 
for  by  a  third  party,  then  he  can  al¬ 
ways  raise  a  little  more  cash.  This 
would  be  a  difficult  charge  to  sub¬ 
stantiate;  running  a  hospital  is  a 
complex  business  in  these  days  of 
high  costs  and  expensive  labor.  Many 
hospital  administrators  say  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  a  hospital  solvent 
without  extra  funds  (such  as  endow¬ 
ments  or  state  aid)  to  draw  upon, 
and  that  the  increase  in  rates  is  only 
a  realistic  step  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
main  in  business.  The  charge  that 
physicians  are  able  to  raise  their 
rates  when  they  know  a  person  is 
insured  merits  more  consideration. 
In  fact,  such  an  attitude  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  of 
“charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

Another  complaint  against  partial 
protection  is  that  a  person  is  not 
covered  when  he  needs  it  most.  For 
example,  many  policies  exclude 
children  under  30,  60  or  90  days.  A 
look  at  any  mortality  tables  will 
coon  show  you  that  the  first  three 
months  are  the  most  critical  periods 
of  a  person’s  life.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when  the  odds  say  a  child  will  most 
likely  need  help,  in  many  cases  he  is 
excluded  from  protection.  Further- 
more,  some  folks  say  that  insurance 
is  needed  most  for  visits  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  office;  that,  again,  is  an  area 
largely  untouched  by  most  insurance 
plans.  The  Health  Information  Foun¬ 
dation  survey,  to  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred,  found  that  one  half 
of  hospital  charges  are  covered  by 
insurance  but  only  13  per  cent  of 
physicians’  charges  are  so  covered. 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  in¬ 
surance  should  only  be  for  “catas¬ 
trophes”  and  that  office  calls  can  be 
paid  for  out-of-pocket.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  contention  that  the 
bulk  of  medical  charges  occurs  in 
the  doctor’s  office  and  that,  even 
though  they  may  be  a  little  at  a  time, 
in  the  long  run  they  add  up  to  the 
heaviest  medical  cost  for  the  most 
people.  Support  for  this  point  of  view 
can  also  be  found  in  the  Survey 


figures.  It  was  estimated  that  for  one 
year  the  gross  costs  incurred  by 
hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States  was  two  billion  dollars.  The 
estimate  for  costs  incurred  by 
physicians,  however,  was  3.8  billion 
dollars;  of  this,  surgery  only  came 
to  .8  billion. 

Other  shortcomings  of  most  of  our 
present  insurance  plans  are:  they  do 
not  begin  to  offer  a  comprehensive 
type  of  care;  they  do  not  really  as¬ 
sist  in  helping  a  person  to  budget 
for  health  because  so  much  is  not 
covered;  they  put  no  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine.  This  latter 
point  is  one  of  the  mainsprings  in 
the  appeal  for  prepaid  medical  care. 

Prepaid  medical  care  plans  are 
mushrooming  all  over  the  United 
States.  Basically  they  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  scope.  The  general  plan  is  to 
give  complete  medical  care  to  an 
entire  family  for  a  flat  yearly  premi¬ 
um.  Usually  the  only  exceptions  are 
certain  chronic  diseases  for  which 
there  are  already  public  facilities  and 
dental  care.  This  flat  premium  en¬ 
titles  the  subscriber  to  unlimited 
office  calls,  home  visits,  laboratory 
tests,  x-rays,  preventive  immuniza¬ 
tions,  surgical  fees,  etc.  'bften  the 
consumer  is  required  to  carry  some 
hospitalization  insurance  in  addition 
to  medical  care  protection. 

Manifold  are  the  claims  made  in 
favor  of  this  kind  of  insurance.  For 
once,  it  is  said,  the  subscriber  can 
really  budget  his  health  costs.  He  can 
pay  his  premiums  with  complete  con¬ 
fidence  that  his  medical  bills  are  paid 
no  matter  what  may  develop.  It  is 
also  offered  that  prepaid  medicine 
creates  a  mechanism  for  more 
thorough  care  for  the  patient.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  situation  where  a  person 
buys  what  help  he  can  afford  and 
lets  the  rest  pass  by,  there  is  a  situ¬ 
ation  created  where  there  is  no  fi¬ 
nancial  impediment.  A  physician  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  see  that 
all  of  his  recommendations  are 
carried  out.  An  example  here  might 
better  clarify  this  point,  fallowing 
surgery,  physical  therapy  is  often 
suggested  as  a  means  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  recovery.  To  many  of  us,  after 
a  hospital  bill  and  a  surgeon’s  bill, 
physical  therapy  would  be  something 
we  could  do  without.  Under  compre¬ 
hensive  prepayment,  though,  physi¬ 
cal  therapy  would  be  an  included  ser¬ 
vice  from  which  we  could  benefit. 

R.  L.  Johnson 


Repair  Asphalt  Shingles? 


Name . . .  □  1  Year 


R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street. 

Post  Office . .  State. 


□  3  Years 

□  7  Years 


Name .  □  1  Year 

It.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  □  7  Years 


YOUR  NAME . .  D  1  Year 

R.  F.  D . .  Box .  Street  . .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office  .  .  .  State  ....  n  7  Years 

Remember  Your  Chon  Renew&t  f 
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Is  there  any  way  to  soften  dried- 
out  asphalt  shingles  so  that  they  will 
last  a  few  years  longer?  Among  the 
uses  of  crankcase  oil  that  I  have  seen 
mentioned  in  your  Farm  Work  Shop 
,  columns  is  the  use  o’  it  for  thinning 
out  asphalt.  That  gave  me  the  idea 
that  this  oil  might  be  good  to  brush 
on  shingles  to  make  them  pliable 
again. 

I’d  like  to  postpone  the  day  of  re¬ 
placement  of  shingles  on  three  rooves, 
one  of  them  being  on  our  house.  The 
shingles  on  all  these  rooves  have 
been  on  20-25  years,  and  I  am  told 
by  a  carpenter  and  two  neighbors 
who  know  something  about  roofing 
that  they  have  lasted  as  long  as  they 
can  be  expected  to  last  and  that  they 
should  be  replaced  now. 

I  shall  appreciate  whatever  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  you  can  give  me 
on  these  roofing  matters,  c.  a.  s. 

Asphalt  shingles  that  have  given 
upwards  of  25  years  service  have  just 
about  outlasted  their  usefulness.  It 
is  questionable  whether  much  time 
or  money  should  be  spent  repairing 
them.  It  is  possible  you  might  extend 
their  usefulness  a  couple  of  years 
longer  by  cementing  down  the  tabs 
and  coating  them  with  aluminum- 


O 

asphalt  paint.  But  they  will  soon  give 
trouble  again,  after  having  gone  to 
considerable  effort  and  expense. 

As  a  temporary  measure  to  elimin¬ 
ate  leaks  for  a  short  time — through 
the  Winter,  you  could  patch  the  leaky 
points  with  roofing  compound. 

“Softening”  dried-out  shingles  with 
crankcase  oil  does  not  seem  a  likely 
undei’taking.  Asphalt  shingles  are 
made  of  felt  impregnated  with  as¬ 
phalt  and  they  would  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  absorbing  oil  in  the  way 
asphalt  paint  might  be  thinned  with 
oil.  In  any  event  you  would  be  creat¬ 
ing  a  fire  hazard. 

You  would  be  well  advised  to  re¬ 
place  the  worst  areas  of  your  rooves 
with  new  shingles.  You  might  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  southern  exposures 
first,  where  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  sun  have  probably  brought  about 
the  greatest  deterioration.  If  the 
front  of  your  house  faces  southward, 
you  could  shingle  just  the  front 
(without  undue  effect  on  appearance) 
and  do  the  rear  slope  a  year  later. 

Best  results  with  respect  to  the 
cementing  action  that  takes  place 
when  new  shingles  are  applied  will 
be  had  if  the  job  is  done  in  hot 
weather.  b.  k.  s. 
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The  Horse  on  Today’s  Farm 


OME  farm  children  are  the 
envy  of  all  their  city 
cousins:  they  have  a  horse. 
And,  as  one  drives  around 
the  countryside  now,  he 
fancies  more  farmers  are 
keeping  pleasure  horses. 
This  is  good,  for  a  dog  and  a  horse 
are  man’s  natural  companions,  re¬ 
turning  love  and  devotion  in  equal 
measure  to  the  love  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them.  A  city  child  can 
have  a  dog — sometimes,  but  only  a 
farmer’s  child  can  have  a  horse. 

Quite  often  the  cost  is  a  significant 
factor  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
have  a  hoi'se.  But  a  fax-m  horse  does 
not  have  to  be,  indeed  should  not 
be,  a  spirited  steed.  These  belong  on 
the  race  tracks,  in  the  show  ring,  or 
to  the  livery  stables  of  the  rich. 
These  are  the  animals  that  cost 
several  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars 
and  need  showy  tack.  The  farm  horse 
should  be  gentle,  placid,  perhaps 
even  with  a  little  draft  blood  in  his 
veins.  In  Summer  he  will  live  off 
pasture,  in  the  Winter  on  hay. 

The  initial  cost  might  be  set  at 
S100.  Sometimes  a  children’s  camp, 


Anne  Westbrook  rides  her  three-year- 
old  Palomino  filly  with  loving  pride. 
Readers  may  recall  a  younger  picture 
of  both  in  the  June  6,  1953,  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

dude  ranch,  or  riding  stables  will 
want  to  sell  off  their  horses  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year,  perhaps  for  as  little 
as  S50.  In  buying  one  of  these  horses, 
the  purchaser  must  realize  that  the 
horse  has  had  many  people  handling 
him  and  probably  has  picked  up 
some  bad  habits.  However,  provided 
the  horse  is  not  vicious  (which  fault 
is  perfectly  obvious  by  the  flat,  back¬ 
ward  tilt  of  his  ears),  he  will  respond 
rapidly  to  kindness. 

For  riding  the  horse,  all  that  is  ac¬ 
tually  needed  is  a  bridle.  All  the  top- 
notch  riding  instructors  make  their 
wealthy  patrons  learn  to  ride  bare- 
back.  Nevertheless,  a  saddle  is  more 
comfortable.  Here  circumstances 
play  an  all-important  role.  The  author 
had  a  relative  with  a  no-longer-used 
western  saddle  in  his  attic;  although 
it  had  been  uncared  for  for  20  years, 
several  dressings  with  neatsfoot  oil 
restoi'ed  it  to  serviceability.  Later, 
when  we  needed  an  additional  saddle, 
we  easily  located  a  second-hand 
English  one  for  $10. 

Most  farms  have  a  sleigh  and  har- 
ness  tucked  away  somewhei'e,  nos¬ 
talgic  relics  of  the  past.  A  little 
scouting  is  sometimes  necessai'y  to 
unearth  them.  But,  once  found,  the 
sleigh  usually  just  needs  a  cleaning 
and  the  harness  an  oiling.  A  caution 
should  be  observed:  Do  not  try  to 
buy  these  items  fi'om  an  antique 
dealer  or  a  horse  dealer  unless  you 
are  completely  aware  of  what  value 
you  should  l’eceive  for  the  price  you 
Pay.  Harness,  particularly,  they  like 
to  doll  up  with  a  coat  of  polish  or 
Paint,  neglecting  the  fact  that  these 
will  dry  still  moi'e  the  alieady 
parched  leather. 

A  second  valid  objection  is  that 
there  is  no  practical  value  to  the 
beast,  yet  it  requires  considerable 
care.  It  is  possible  to  ci’eate  some 
utility.  The  manure,  for  example,  is 
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the  best  fertilizer  available  for 
berries.  Also,  if  you  like  an  early 
gai'den,  you  will  have  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  the  material  for  an 
old-fashioned,  no-expense  hothouse. 

Anyone  of  the  family  can  ride  the 
hoi’se  around  the  fences  to  check  on 
them  x-egularly.  We  haul  our  fire¬ 
wood  out  by  bobsled  in  Winter. 
When  our  sugar  bush  is  in  produc¬ 
tion,  we  expect  to  rig  up  pack-bai'rels 
for  collecting  sap.  One  dairy  farmer 
salved  his  economic  conscience  for 
getting  his  boys  a  pony  by  inquiring 
one  of  them  to  ride  to  the  distant 
pasture  daily  and  open  the  gate  for 
the  dog  to  bring  the  cows  home.  Once 
the  psychological  value  of  a  horse 
is  realized,  the  practical  value  will 
soon  be  evident. 

What,  then,  is  this  psychological 
value?  Here  I  can  only  speak  from 
my  own  observation,  for  I  cannot 
pretend  to  understand  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind  and  emotions. 
When  we  moved  to  our  farm  fi’om 
the  city,  our  childx'en  were  quite 
young.  At  that  time  we  wanted  to 
protect  them  from  cars  and  “gaxxgs.” 
People  thought  that  “was  nice,  but 
.  .  .”  The  “but”  was  that,  as  our 
children  gi’ew  older,  they  would 
crave  the  glamour  that  a  farm  lacks. 

Between  then  and  now  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  a  young,  gray 
mare  with  foal,  sire  unknown,  for 
$100.  The  foal  developed  into  a  hand¬ 
some  palomino,  which  is  our  eldest 
daughter’s — now  in  her  ’teens.  While 
her  father  did  the  eai’ly,  long  train¬ 
ing,  Anne  has  done  all  of  the  saddle 
training.  She  can  ride  a  horse  at  its 
three  natural  gaits — walk,  trot  and 
canted — in  English  and  westeim  sad¬ 
dles  and  bax-eback.  She  cleans  the 
stalls,  feeds  and  grooms  both  ani¬ 
mals,  with  occasional  assists  from  the 
smaller  childx'en.  Grooming  includes 
currying,  brushing,  combing  mane 
and  tail,  cleaning  all  four  feet  with  a 
hook,  oiling  the  hooves  in  hot,  di’y 
weather  to  prevent  lameness,  and 
ti'eating  minor  cuts  with  carbolated 
vaseline.  She  undoubtedly  could  also 
l'asp  the  hooves,  but  thus  far  we  have 
not  allowed  her  to. 

When  children  can  do  all  this  with 
a  horse  every  day  that  they  behave 
themselves  and  do  their  chores,  they 
attach  a  kind  of  glamour  to  their  life 
that  goes  deeper  than  city  lights  and 
excitement.  And  the  envy  of  approxi- 
mately  100  per  cent  of  their  friends 
impresses  upon  them  still  moi'e  the 
gloi'y  of  farm  life. 

Over  the  years  ux'ban  centers  have 
been  luring  men  from  l'ural  ai'eas.  It 
is  only  an  unquenchable  love  of  the 
land  that  keeps  many  people  still  on 
their  fax-ms.  But,  as  farmei's  are  de¬ 
veloping  their  livelihood  moi'e  and 
more  into  big  business,  this  love  is 
gradually  dying  out.  Industry  has 
only  the  hazai’ds  of  the  market  to 
contend  with;  fanning  has  also  the 
hazards  of  nature.  Without  something 
gi’eater  than  economic  security,  farm- 
ing  loses  its  hold  on  men. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  claim 
that  horses  are  the  magic  foi’mulae 
for  maintaining  the  necessary  bal¬ 
ance  between  urban  and  rural  dwell- 
ei's  if  we  ai'e  to  continue  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  nation  of  the  world.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  fai'mer  today  who 
does  not  recall  with  affection  the 
team  his  father  had  when  he  was  a 
boy.  In  fact,  many  farmers  still  keep 
their  l'etired  teams  in  pastixi’e. 

A  neighbor  whose  last  rnai'e  got 
sick  recently  expressed  the  attach¬ 
ment  he  and  many  others  have  for 
this  obsolescent  creature.  The  horse 
had  to  be  done  away  with,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  only  sensible  to  sell 
her  to  one  of  the  local  glue  factories. 
The  truck  drove  up,  the  man  led  the 
horse  out  of  the  barn  to  a  convenient 
spot  for  loading,  and  shot  her. 

“Right  in  my  barnyard,”  my  neigh¬ 
bor  cried  indignantly.  “Just  like 
any  other  old,  sick  animal.  Why,  she 
was  my  horse!”  M.  W.  Westbrook 
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THE  MAN  WAS  MURDEROUS!  I  LISTENED 
AS  THE  WAITRESS  AT  JOE'S  CAFE  TOLD 
HER  STORY!  SHE  WAS  SCARED  STIFF., 
WANTED  POLICE  HELP  QUICK! 

pt  HIS  EYES  LOOKED  PJNNY!  HE  TRIED  TO 

HOLD  ME  UP  WITH  A  KNIFE!  SOMETHIN© 
SCARED  HIM  OFF  BUT  HE 
SAID  HE'D  COME  BACK  AND, 

KILL  ME! 


A30UTAMILE  OUT  OP TOWN,  WE  PICKED  UP 
HISTRAIL...FOUNP  HIS  CAR.. SPOTTED  HIM. 

THAT'S  THE  CAR 


WE  CREPT  NEAR-CLOSED  IN-  OUR  MAN 
WAS  LIKE  A  CORNERED  RAT... HIS  EYES 
6LITTEREP...PQAM  FLECKED  HIS  LIPS! 

f  KEEP  HIM  COVERED  WITH  THAT 

FLASHLIGHT!  HOPE  THE  BATTERIES 
LAST... WOULDN'T  LIKE  TO  BE  IN 

^S,THJ*  THEyVE  BEEN 
THE/'LL  LAST!. 


THAT'S 
.  THE  MAN, 
ALL  RIGHT' 


SAY  BY  THE  WAY  MART.. . 
WHAT  MADE  YOU  SO  SURE 
THOSE  BATTERIES 
WOULD  LAST? 


COULDN'T  MISS! 
THBY'RE*EVEREADYLTHE 
BATTERIES  WITHSVNINE 
LIVES"!  YOU  NEVER  GET  A 
DUD  WITH  "EVEREADy'! „ 


00  NEVER  GET  A  DUG  W,TH 


“EVEREADY" 


b/ereacw 

brand  • 

"fHNB  UV& 

uatianaI  carbon  company 

•  t  inion  Carbia.  and  Carbon  Corporation 

A  Div.*«on  of  Un  on  C  H.  Y. 

30  East  4Rnd  St.,  Now  • 


OREGONO-IZE  YOUR  CHAIN  SAW  for  top 

efficiency,  economy.  Get  bigger  production 
with  genuine  OREGON®  Chipper  Chain, 
OREGON  Armor-Tip®  Saw  Bars,  OREGON 
Outer  End  Handles,  OREGON  Sprockets. 
Speed  up  chain  maintenance  and  filing  with 
OREGON  File  Holders,  Depth  Gauge  Joint¬ 
ers,  Chromed  Files,  Chain  Breakers.  Chain 
Vises.  Let  your  dealer  help  you  OREGON- 
IZE  your  Chain  Saw.  Ask  for  free  catalogs; 
prices.  Or  write  Dept.  44,  Oregon  Saw  Chain 
Corp.,  8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2, 
Oregon.  State  saw  make,  bar  length. 


STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS:  20'x48'  with  ends,  doors 
and  18  windows.  Delivered  $595.  Lining  and  insula¬ 
tion  $85  extra.  NELSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
EAST  MT.  AIRY  RD.,  CROTON-ON-H  U  DSON.  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  CRoton  1-4357  —  1-4310 


PUMP  WATER  FAST! 


Drains  Wash  Tubs,  Cellars,  Cisterns.  Famous  #7  pumps  2800  gph.  420 
:ph.  at  75'  high  or  1600  gph.  from  25'  well.  Sturdy  rustproof  alloy 
metal.  Six  blade  mipeller.  Va"  inlet,  Vi"  outlet.  Standard  pipe 
threaded.  Uses  any  Va  to  Vi  H.P.  Motor  Will  not  leak' or  $Q95 
clog.  Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  check,  M  0..  or  sent  C  O  D  Oiau  s. 
Irrigate,  Fill  Tanks,  Draw  Well  Water.  Heavy  duty  #8  pumps  7000  gph. 
— 1000  gph.  75'  high  3000  gph.  from  25'  well.  Rustproof  alloy  metal.  8 
blade  impeller.  1"  inlet.  1"  outlet.  Standard  pipe  threaded.  Will  not  leak 
or  clog.  Iron  clad  guarantee  Send  check,  M.O.,  orsentC.O.D.  H  195 
Free  Catalogue— Gear  Pumps.  Large  Centrifugal  ■  ■  mu  1 

Pumps,  Deep  and  Shallow  Welt  Pumps,  Sump  Pumps. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  17,  NEW  JERSEY 


SAVE!  BURN  WOOD 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 
BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RiTEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 

Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 

Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  -  or  coal. 

Check  below  for  further  information ; 

[H  HEATERS  0  BOILERS 
l~1  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.Box  6C,  Harrisonburg, Va. 


*  Folding 
Non-Folding 


TABLES  and 
CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles— Factory  Prices 

Send  For 
CataloQue 

NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 
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Thanksgiving  on  the  Farm 

'"T>  HANKSG1VING  is  a  primitive  holiday.  It 
implies  that  a  man  is  so  consciously  depen¬ 
dent  upon  nature  that  he  instinctively  gives 
thanks  for  that  which  he  has  received.  In  our 
day,  a  man  must  be  able,  somehow,  to  scrape 
away  the  encrustations  of  conceit  and  self- 
glorification  to  be  able  to  recognize  his  funda¬ 
mentally  complete  dependence  upon  the  God 
of  the  soil  and  weather  for  the  bounty  of  the 
earth. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  so  much  of  self  es¬ 
teem,  or  forgetfulness,  in  all  of  us  as  we  get 
away  from  direct  contact  with  the  earth,  that 
Thanksgiving  on  the  farm  seems  so  much  more 
readily  appreciated.  Here,  where  we  see  the 
brown  fields  of  post-harvest  and  are  close  to 
the  stocked  fruits  of  our  own  labors,  we  seem 
more  naturally  inclined  toward  thankfulness. 
Many  of  the  delights  of  the  table  are  but  tithes 
of  the  store  laid  by  for  the  Winter  and,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  watched  and  tended  them 
throughout  the  growing  season,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  give  thanks. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  every  gain  there 
is  a  loss.  If  in  the  mechanization  of  the  farm 
and  its  attendant  trend  toward  specialization, 
we  have  gained  a  measure  of  proficiency,  we 
have  undoubtedly  lost  some  consciousness  of 
our  complete  dependence.  We  may  have 
-eemed  to  be  masters  of  the  elements  for  so 
mng  a  time  that  we  are  apt  to  forget- that  we 
are  ultimately  mastered  by  them.  Only  as  we 
stand  helplessly  by,  watching  storm  or  flood 
or  drought,  are  we  brought  back  to  our  primal 
convictions  that  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey 
a  greater  Will  than  ours. 

What  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has 
been  only  a  partial  victory  over  some  of  the 
hazards  of  climate,  insect  and  weed.  The  true 
son  of  the  soil  knows  that  it  has  been  a  struggle 
in  which  he  has  not  been  alone,  and  he  is 
willing  to  give  thanks  to  Him  Who  has  made 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman  fruitful. 

This  is,  after  all,  the  only  really  distinctive 
quality  that  we  have  in  a  world  of  ideological 
struggle.  Defensive  ability,  and  the  means  for 
quick,  “massive  retaliation”,  we  must  have, 
as  deterrents  in  a  materialistic  age.  But,  since 
ideas  are  not  destroyed  by  bombs,  nor  the 
minds  of  men  won  by  materialistic  force,  the 
ultimately  decisive  factor  will  be  our  sense  of 
reliance  upon  God  which  is  our  national 
spiritual  heritage.  It  would  be  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  is  written:  “Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  The  Lord.” 
Therefore,  let  us  give  thanks. 


The  Farm  Vote 

NOW,  with  the  November  2  vote  finally 
counted  and  control  of  Congress  having 
been  regained  by  the  Democrats,  most  of  the 
experts  are  devoting  paragraphs  in  praise  of 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  and  his  flexible 
price  support  policies.  With  but  slight  excep¬ 
tion,  it  is  emphasized  that  the  farm  vote  has 
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vindicated  the  Secretary’s  program  and  that 
there  was  no  switch  in  the  farm  vote  as  had 
been  anticipated. 

Whether  these  experts  are  unaware  of 
the  real  facts  or  whether  they  just  refuse  to 
face  them,  the  simple  fact  is  that  there  was 
a  switch  in  the  farm  vote  this  year.  What 
needs  more  emphasis  is  that  a  great  majority 
of  farmers  have  always  favored  flexible,  not 
rigid,  supports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
farmers  here  in  the  Northeast  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  form  of  price  supports  at  all. 
But  what  has  really  rankled  deeply  is  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  dairymen  in  the  form  of 
high  grain  price  supports  versus  low  dairy 
price  supports.  That  has  been  the  vulnerable 
chink  in  Mr.  Benson’s  armor,  and  this  year’s 
vote  proved  it.  In  dairy  States  the  trend  was 
definitely  against  the  Administration’s  dairy 
program.  The  angry  dairy  farm  vote  caused 
upsets  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  loss  of  a  Senate  seat  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  Illinois,  the  Republicans  polled  a  dis¬ 
appointingly  low  vote  in  the  rural  areas. 
Democratic  candidates  for  governor  were  vic¬ 
torious  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut. 

Considering  the  exceptionally  small  margin 
of  victory  in  New  York,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that,  if  Senator  Ives  had  done  as  well  with  all 
the  1954  votes  cast  in  50  rural  counties  as  Mr. 
Dewey  did  in  1950,  he  would  have  received 
some  19,000  more  votes.  Whether  Mr.  Ives’ 
failure  to  win  was  due  to  Washington’s  dairy 
policy,  to  which  he  subscribed,  or  to  Albany’s 
spinelessness  in  matters  pertaining  to  milk,  to 
which  his  sponsor  has  consistently  subscribed, 
cannot  be  divined.  All  that  is  known  is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  last-minute  “boner”  by  the 
opposition  on  the  state  aid  question,  Mr.  Ives 
was  definitely  hurt,  and  in  no  way  helped, 
by  the  farm  vote. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  Harriman,  the  new 
governor-elect,  should  immediately  recognize 
his  party’s  obligations  to  live  up  to  the  specific 
pledges  in  his  party’s  agriculture  program. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  Mr.  Harriman  can  do  to  get  it  done. 


A  Shocking  Decision 


APPARENTLY  with  a  view  to  alienating 
dairy  farm  sentiment  completely,  Wash¬ 
ington  has  denied  the  requests  made  by  a 
committee  representing  1,500  dairy  farmers 
who  met  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  last  month. 

As  was  reported  on  this  page  in  our  last 
issue,  the  main  request  of  these  dairymen  was 
for  a  hearing  on  the  Case  Committee  Report. 
The  reason  for  the  Agriculture  Department's 
refusal  to  grant  this  request  —  because  it  is 
premature  and  untimely  —  is  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  insincerity  and  deviousness  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune  to  read. 

Lbndersecretary  True  Morse,  the  signer  of 
the  letter,  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
the  decision: 

1.  The  Department  believes  that  cooperatives 
constitute  “the  most  effective,  if  not  the  only 
effective,  way  in  which  individual  producers  can 
participate  intelligently”  in  milk  marketing  order 
activities. 

2.  These  cooperatives  have  asked  for  time  to 
study  and  analyze  the  Case  Committee  Report. 

3.  There  should  be  no  hearing  until  there  is 
some  “crystallization  of  sentiment”  about  the 
Report  and  until  specific  proposals  are  sub¬ 
mitted  by  cooperatives  representing  a  majority 
of  producers.  These  conditions  have  not  been  met. 

4.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  in  New 
Jersey  to  assemble  data  needed  for  any  hearing 
on  any  milk  order  for  New  Jersey.  Until  this 
project  is  completed,  a  hearing  would  be  untimely. 

If  the  Department  has  any  real  desire  to 
learn  something  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  members  and  the  directors  of  most 
dairy  cooperatives  in  the  New  York  milkshed, 
its  officials  should  hike  themselves  out  of  their 
high-backed  office  chairs  and  take  an  unguided 
tour  through  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
new  cooperative  payment  program  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  all  that  Washington  wants  is 
to  make  cooperative  officials  more  responsible 
to  Washington  than  to  the  producers  they  are 
supposed  to  represent. 

The  Case  Committee  Report  having  been  re¬ 
leased  on  January  19,  1954,  there  has  been 
sufficient  time  for  analysis,  that  is,  if  there  is 
any  inclination  to  analyze.  This  “time  for  analy¬ 


sis”  business  is  just  a  feeble  alibi  for  selfish 
opposition  which  the  bogus  cooperative  leaders 
are  afraid  to  announce  publicly. 

Washington  is  at  its  most  insincere  when 
it  insists  on  specific  proposals  before  calling 
a  hearing.  Not  only  is  there  no  such  require^ 
ment,  but  twice  in  the  past  two  years  the 
Secretary  has  called  a  hearing  on  his  own 
initiative,  proposed  his  own  recommendations 
and  submitted  his  own  witnesses  and  records 
as  evidence  which  means,  of  course,  that, 
when  Washington  wants  a  hearing,  there  shall 
be  a  hearing.  Is  there  any  less  reason  for  a 
hearing  when  1,500  farmers  ask  for  it?  Or  has 
it  come  to  the  pass  where  farmers  are  to  be 
moved  around  like  pawns  in  a  chess  game  by 
farm  leaders  acting  as  the  lackeys  of  a 
Washington  master  mind? 

Messrs.  Benson  and  Morse  are  making  a  sad 
mistake  in  not  responding  to  this  grass  roots 
request  and  in  failing  to  show  any  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  except  on  their  own  terms.  Perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  they  are  abetting  the 
creeping  socialism  philosophy  where  man  exists 
for  the  state,  not  the  state  for  man. 


Old  Country  Hope  in  New  World 

ONLY  recently  we  were  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  attend  a  very  interesting 
conference  sponsored  by  the  International 
Peasant  Union.  ( In  Europe  a  peasant  is  a 
farmer,  not  a  serf  or  a  laborer. )  Most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  12  agrarian  movements  in  the 
Union — from  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania, 
Albania,  Croatia,  Slovakia  and  Serbia — have 
farm  backgrounds.  They  know  how  much  the 
democracies,  the  farmer-owned  cooperatives 
and  free  societies  set  up  between  the  two 
world  wars  meant  to  their  people.  They  know 
what  force  and  tyranny  can  do  to  both  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations.  Many  were  leaders  in 
their  former  governments,  and  all  are  familiar 
with  their  countries  and  the  world,  and  with 
the  farmers  and  their  problems.  Apparently 
they  have  a  true  belief  in  democracy,  social 
justice  and  self-government. 

We  came  away  from  the  conference  with  the 
feeling  that  we  should  do  what  we  could  to 
help  these  men  in  their  fight  for  their 
countries’  freedom.  The  people  they  represent 
— at  least,  a  majority  of  them— believe  and 
aspire  much  as  we  do  and  many  of  us  descend 
from  or  are  related  to  them.  When  we  asked 
what  we  could  do  to  help,  they  said.  “America, 
with  Canada,  is  our  last  and  only  hope  in  the 
world.  Contributions  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
would  be  our  greatest  help.” 


What  Farmers  Say 

Not  only  did  I  clip  your  editorial  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  Sept.  4,  “Low  Man  on  the  Totem 
Pole,”  and  send  it  to  Secretary  Benson,  but  I 
added  a  few  choice  thoughts  of  my  own,  such  as: 

1.  Doesn't  anyone  care  that  we  Eastern  dairy 
and  poultry  farmers  are  practically  the  vassals 
of  your  middle  western  grain  farmers? 

2.  Or  that  in  the  past  few  weeks  the  feed  we 
must  buy  from  them  has  jumped  up  to  a  new 
high  —  and  our  dairy  and  poultry  products  to 
an  alarmingly  new  low? 

3.  Or  that  what  happens  to  one  section  of  the 
country  has  an  ultimate  effect  on  the  entire 
nation? 

We  don’t  want  subsidies.  But,  for  goodness 
sake,  stop  subsidizing  and  pampering  your  grain 
farmers.  And  don’t  say  I  didn’t  warn  you. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g.  w. 


Brevities 

“Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.”  —  Romans 
12:17. 

When  driving  an  automobile  on  a  busy  highway 
there  are  four  cars  that  need  constant  and  special 
attention — the  car  approaching,  the  car  passing, 
the  car  directly  in  the  rear  and  your  own  car. 

Elm  trees  damaged  by  hurricane  winds  are  es¬ 
pecially  susceptible  to  attack  by  elm  bark  beetles, 
the  carrier  of  Dutch  elm  disease.  All  dead  and 
dying  limbs  should  be  destroyed  by  burning  them. 

According  to  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  for 
1955,  recently  published,  this  Winter’s  weather 
will  not  be  at  all  mild:  December  —  winds  and 
snow  (a  white  Christmas);  January  —  bad  storm, 
cruel  cold;  February  —  big  blizzard;  March  —  last 
good  snow,  heavy  rains  and  floods. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Why  your  trucking  costs  are  lower  when  your 


farm’s 


Your  savings  start  early  and  never 
stop  with  new  Chevrolet  trucks! 

M  When  you  add  up  all  the  ways  you  save  with  Chev¬ 
rolet  trucks,  it’s  easy  to  see  why  your  trucking  costs  go 
down  when  you  go  “All-Chevrolet.” 

Take  price,  for  example.  Everyone  knows  that 
Chevrolet  is  America’s  lowest-priced  line  of  trucks. 
That  means  you’re  money  ahead  right  at  the  start. 

And  you  stay  money  ahead  over  the  miles!  You’ve 
probably  heard  of  the  great  reputation  Chevrolet 
trucks  have  for  low  operating  costs  and  long  life.  Well, 
it  goes  double  for  new  Chevrolet  trucks!  They  bring 
you  new  high-compression  power  that  makes  a  gallon 
of  gas  seem  bigger  than  ever  .  .  .  new  chassis  ruggedness 
for  extra  months  and  miles  of  low-upkeep  operation. 


There  are  other  important  savings  that  go  along  with 
having  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm.  You  save  plenty  of 
time  by  having  one  quick,  convenient  source  for  all 
your  automotive  needs— your  Chevrolet  dealer.  His 
Chevrolet-trained  mechanics  really  know  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  cars  and  trucks.  You’re  always  sure  of  getting 
sound  service  and  repair  work  at  sensible  prices. 

And  your  Chevrolet  dealer  can  supply  you.  with  any 
and  all  Chevrolet  parts  you  might  ever  need— from  a 
fan  belt  right  on  up. 

Isn’t  it  good  to  know  that  you  can  solve  all  your  farm 
transportation  problems  at  one  place,  and  save  real 
money  in  the  bargain?  Stop  by  and  talk  over  the  many 
advantages  of  an  “All-Chevrolet”  farm  with  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer.  You’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  did.  .  .  .  Chev¬ 
rolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLET  CARS  AND  TRUCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


BEFORE  YOU 
AGAIN  BUY 
REGULAR  SALT 

.  .  .  read  these  vital  facts  about 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 

Costs  mere  pennies  for  each  animal— and  look  what  you  get! 

Many  animal  ills  —  causing  loss  of  production  and  puny 
growth  are  traceable  to  feed  (often  fine-looking  feed)  that's 
lacking  in  trace  minerals. 

Why  take  chances  — when  it's  so  easy,  so  economical,  to  be 
sure  with  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT. 


SIX  WAYS  BETTER  THAN  ORDINARY  SALT 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  vital  salt  to  aid  digestion 
of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Helps  animals  get  the  most  good 
out  of  feed.  Makes  feed  go  farther.  But  that’s  just  the  beginning: 

1  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  also  provides  COBALT  — essential  for 
vitamin  B-12  which  prevents  loss  of  appetite,  permits  maximum 
body  gains  and  helps  maintain  normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood.' 

2  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  MANGANESE  — necessary  for 
successful  growth,  reproduction,  lactaiion  and  bone  development. 

3  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides-  IODINE,  which  prevents 

simple  goiter. 

4  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  IRON,  essential  as  a  part  of 

hemoglobin,  to  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body. 

5  STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT  provides  COPPER —  necessary  with 
iron  for  hemoglobin. 

©  STERLING  Trace-MinervI  BLUSALT  provides  ZINC —growth-producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 

ADD  THIS  ALL  UP  and  it  spells  out  in  terms  of  lower 
feed  costs;  better  production;  faster  weight  gains 
and  finishing;  strong,  sturdy  young.  And  yet  feed¬ 
ing  sterling  Trace-Mineral  blusalt  regularly  costs 
mere  pennies  per  animal.  So  don’t  order  “salt”  — 
order  “sterling  Trace-Mineral  blusalt.”  Keep  it 
before  your  animals  at  all  times  .  .  .  and  mix  with 
your  homegrown  feed. 

International  Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

STERLING  Trace-Mineral  BLUSALT 
.  .  .  Keep  It  Before  Animals  Always 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue  to  guard  against  substitutes. 

In  lOG-ib.  bags— 50-lb.  blocks— 4-lb.  liks. 


STERLING 


TRACE  MINERAL 

BLUSALT 
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QUONSET  HUTS 


20'  W. 
48'  L. 
11'  H. 

(used 

Quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  re-erected.  Per¬ 
fect  as  sheds,  shops,  garages.  grajn  bins,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
ONLY  20  LEFT!  SACRIFICE  PRICE! 

F.  0.  B.  Truck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  SALES,  Inc. 

24-16  Jackson  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


TO  MEET 
YOUR 
NEEDS.  . 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  50! 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  _ 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
V, card  for  Free  Boob/ 

\  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8295  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Kd„  Kansas  City  11, Mo. 


10,000  GALLONS 
_  ,  .  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

704 


BROWER^ 


Em 

3  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

ixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
es,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity, 
ves  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat¬ 
alog  today! 
ower  Mfa.  Co..  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EAST 

TERMS 


MASTITIS  TUBES 

Quality  Formulations,  Potency  Guaranteed  for  3  Years 
FAR-MAST  100  —  100,000  units  Procaine  Penicillin, 
100  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  10%  Sulfamerazine, 
10%  Sulfathiazole.  One  dozen  7.5  gm.  tubes  $3.45. 
FAR-MAST  300  —  Identical  formula  as  above,  ex¬ 
cept  it  contains  300,000  units  of  Penicillin. 

One  dozen  7.5  gm.  tubes  $4.65 
Quantity  discounts  available.  Orders  under  $25  in¬ 
clude  25c  postage.  Allow  two  weeks  delivery. 

FARNUM  LABORATORIES, 

131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PAIZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 

any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 

steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  ip  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 

Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 

No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  NOLD,  BOME,  N.  V. 


At  the  International 


At  the  International  Dairy  Show 
recently  held  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  the 
spotlight  of  the  dairy  cattle  breeder’s 
world  was  focused  on  hundreds  of 
entries  from  the  top  herds  of  the 
continent.  Championships  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeds  were  won  by  entries  from 
the  following  establishments.  Hol- 
steins:  Bulls  —  senior  champion  (sr. 
ch.)  and  grand  champion  (gr.  ch.), 
C.  M.  Bottema,  Jr.,  Bridgeport,  Ind.; 
reserve  senior  champion  (res.  sr. 
eh.),  Mooseheart,  Mooseheart,  Ill.; 
junior  champion  (jr.  ch.)  and  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  (res.  gr.  ch.), 
Carnation  Milk  Farms,  Carnation, 
Washington.  Females  —  sr.  ch.  and 
gr.  eh.,  Hector  I.  Astengo,  Brampton, 
Ontario,  Canada;  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res. 
gr.  ch.,  Harvey  A.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Union  Grove,  Wise.;  champion  (ch.), 
Marita  Thomson,  Elgin,  Ill.;  reserve 
champion  (res.  ch.),  Richard  D. 
Mathews,  Huntley,  Ill.;  jr.  ch.,  T.  H. 
McGee,  Norval,  Ontario,  Canada;  res. 
jr.  ch.,  Carnation  Milk  Farms. 

Jerseys;  Bulls  —  sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch., 
Happy  Valley  Farms,  Rossville,  Ga.; 
res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  William 
Hollar,  Pataskala,  Ohio;  jr.  ch.,  L.  O. 
Harris  &  Sons,  Carrollton,  Kentucky; 
res.  jr.  ch.,  Biltmore  Farms,  Biltmore, 
No.  Carolina.  Females  —  sr.  ch.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Shadel  Farms,  Janesville, 
Wise.;  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  eh., 
Ray  &  Phyllis  Sherer,  Maplewood, 
Ohio;  ch.,  James  Ross,  Cambridge, 
Ohio;  res.  ch.,  William  H.  Diley,  Jr., 
Winchester,  Ohio;  jr.  eh.,  Happy 
Valley  Farms;  res.  jr.  ch.,  L.  Claire 
Gates,  W.  Liberty,  Iowa. 

Guernseys:  Bulls  —  sr.  ch.  and  gr. 
ch.,  res.  jr.  ch.,  J.  M.  McDonald,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.;  res.  sr.  ch.,  Henry  J. 
Christal,  Yorktown  Hts.,  N.  Y.;  jr. 
ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Welcome  In 
Farm,  Dublin,  Ohio.  Females  ■ —  sr. 
ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res. 
gr.  ch.,  Lakewood  Farms,  Mundelein, 
Ill.;  ch.,  Donna  Mae  Hepburn,  On¬ 


tario,  N.  Y.;  res.  ch.,  James  S.  Out- 
land,  Huntsville,  Ohio;  jr.  ch.,  Lake- 
wood  Farms;  res.  jr.  ch.,  J.  M, 
McDonald. 

Ayrshires:  Bulls  —  sr.  ch.  and  gr. 
ch.,  W.  S.  Watson,  Hutchinson,  Kans.; 
res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  jr.  ch., 
West  Unity  Ayrshire  Farms,  West 
Unity,  Ohio;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Pearl  Neito, 
Halstead,  Kans.  Females  —  sr.  ch. 
and  gr.  ch.,  Stansell  Bros.,  Aylmer, 
Ontario,  Can.;  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res. 
gr.  ch.,  Windrow  Farms,  Birmingham, 
Mich.;  ch.,  Virginia  L.  Naftzger,  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.;  res.  ch.,  Dennis 
Griffin,  Burke,  N.  Y.;  jr.  ch.,  Curtiss 
Candy  Co.,  Cary,  Ill.;  res.  jr.  ch., 
Windrow  Farms. 

Brown  Swiss:  Bulls  —  sr  ch.  and 
gr.  ch.,  John  H.  Ellis  &  Sons,  Pen- 
field,  Ill.;  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.; 
jr.  ch.,  Edward  Porath,  Northville, 
Mich.;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Paul  E.  Dirkson, 
Kenton,  Ohio.  Females  —  sr.  ch.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Jake  Voogoli,  Monticello, 
Wise.;  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
Friendly  Acres,  Plymouth,  Ind.;  ch., 
Dennis  F.  Lammers,  Botkins,  Ohio; 
res.  ch.,  Leland  Zilles,  Fremont, 
Ohio;  jr.  ch.,  Dennis  F.  and  Silas 
Lammers;  res.  jr.  ch.,  Curtiss  Candy 
Company. 

Milking  Shorthorns:  Bulls  —  sr. 
ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  John  Thomas  Adkins, 
Prentice,  Ill.;  res.  sr.  ch.,  Weidner 
Prairie  Farms,  Dalton  City,  Ill.;  jr. 
ch.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Traynor  Farm, 
Milton  Jet.,  Wise.;  res.  jr.  ch.,  D.  Z. 
Gibson  &  Son  and  Curtiss  Candy  Co., 
Caledonia,  Ontario,  Can.  Females  — 
sr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch.,  Mystery  Farm, 
Hope,  R.  I.;  res.  sr.  ch.  and  res.,  gr. 
ch.,  D.  Z.  Gibson  &  Son;  ch.,  Edwin 
D.  Stoll,  Chestnut,  Ill.;  res.  ch., 
Stanley  G.  Townsend,  Franklin,  Ind.; 
jr.  ch.,  res.  jr.  ch.,  W.  B.  Parnall  & 
Son,  Drumbo,  Ontario,  Canada. 

r.  w.  D. 


At  the  recent  International  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  111.,  this  two-year- 
Guernsey  heifer ,  Open  Hearth  Royal  Mitzie,  held  by  owner  Donna  Mae 
Hepburn,  Ontario,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  was  aioarded  championship  honors. 


Livestock  Disease  Controls 


Citing  disease  control  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  as  an  out¬ 
standing  example,  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  has 
called  for  new,  concerted  campaign 
to  eradicate  livestock  diseases  in  the 
United  States.  Scandinavia  has  either 
eradicated  or  kept  out  a  whole 
parade  of  contagious  diseases  which 
now  run  rampant  through  the  herds 
and  flocks  of  our  nation.  Such  dis¬ 
eases  as  hog  cholera,  trichinosis, 
rhinitis  and  vesicular  exanthema  in 
swine,  Newcastle  disease  and  fowl 
cholera  in  poultry,  rabies  in  dogs, 
and  brucellosis,  tuberculosis  and 


anthrax  are  now  all  under  strict  con¬ 
trol  in  Scandinavia. 

Quarantines,  slaughter  -  indemnity 
programs  and  constant  veterinary 
supervision  of  disease  control  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  the  major  weapons 
of  the  Northern  European  countries 
in  their  battle  against  disease.  Vac¬ 
cination  and  effective  medication 
should  be  used  as  tools  to  extermin¬ 
ate  disease,  not  as  a  means  of  living 
with  it. 

The  veterinary  association  recom¬ 
mended  more  research,  coordinated 
disease  programs  between  States  and 
more  freedom  in  moving  against  any 
disease  as  soon  as  it  appears. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  November  5,  1954,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Steers  and  Heifers— Dry-fed  cattle 
sold  50c  higher;  grassers  continued 
steady.  Choice  and  Prime  1,000-lb. 
steers  were  $26.50-27;  Choice  800-950 
lb.  steers  $23-24.50;  Good  700-950  lb. 
steers  $21-22;  Commercial  and  Good 
550-1,000  lb.  steers  and  heifers  $18- 
21;  Commercial  600-850  lb.  steers  and 
heifers  $15-17;  Southern  bulls  weigh¬ 
ing  850-1,250  lbs.  $12.50-14.50;  few 
1.500-lb.  beef  cows  $11. 

Dairy  Type  Slaughter  Cattle  — 
Commercial  cows  sold  from  $9.50-10 
with  an  occasional  sale  to  $11;  Utility 
$8.00-9.00;  Canner  and  Cutter  $6.00- 
8.00;  fat  yellow  cows  $6.50-7.50; 
Utility  and  Commercial  dairy  heifers 
$11-13;  Canner  to  Cutter  $7.00-11; 
Commercial  sausage  bulls  $13-14,  top 
$14.50;  Utility  and  Cutter  $11-13; 
Canner  $9.00-10.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Slaughter 
lambs,  when  available,  held  steady  in 
price  until  Friday  when  top  grades 
advanced  50c  per  hundredweight. 
Prime  N.  Y.  S.  ewe  and  wether  lambs 
closed  at  $21.50;  Choice  and  Prime 
$20.50-21;  Good  to  Choice  $20-20.50; 
feeder  type  lambs  $17-18;  Cull  lambs 
$15  down;  Good  slaughter  ewes  $5.00- 
6.00;  Culls  $3.00-4.00;  old  bucks  and 
heavy  ewes  $4.00-5.00. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Protecting  the  Farm  Ma¬ 

chinery  Investment 
By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

•  In  the  Concord  Grape  Belt 
By  Robert  Dyment 

•  Care  of  the  Calf  Crop 
By  Russell  W.  Duck 

•  How  to  Handle  Angus  Cattle 
By  Roger  DeBaun 

•  Hybrid  Corn — Our  Greatest 

Field  Crop 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

•  Farmers  Are  Growing  More 

Christmas  Trees 
By  John  F.  Preston 

•  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Grits 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  New  Poultry  Disease 
A  Research  Report 

•  A  Successful  Poultry  En¬ 

terprise 

By  K.  P.  Lockwood 

•  Self-Vaccination  for  New¬ 

castle  Disease 
A  Research  Report 

•  Poultry  House  Ventilation 
By  H.  N.  Colby 


New  Cheviot  Sheep 
Society  Officers 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  November 
5,  1954,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  with 
a  slightly  weaker  undertone.  Demand 
was  moderate,  supplies  were  steady. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Beef  type  steers — 
Medium  grade  $12.75-16.60.  Dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter — Good 
grade  $14-16.25;  Medium  $10.50-14; 
Common  $8.00-10.  Slaughter  cows— 
Good  grade  $10.50-11.50;  Medium 
$9.50-10.40;  Cutters  $8.25-9.40;  Heavy 
Canners  $7.50-8.00;  Light  Canners 
$6.50-7.00;  Shelly  Canners  $6.00  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls— Good  grade 
$14-14.. 70;  Medium  $13-13.80;  Com¬ 
mon  $10.90-12.20. 

The  calf  market  held  generally 
steady.  Demand  was  moderate,  sup¬ 
plies  increased.  Prices  per  head: 
Choice  veals  $60-70,  top  $75;  Good 
$50-59;  Medium  $40-50;  Common  and 
Culls  $30-40;  Bobs  (over  85  lbs.) 
$15-25;  Bobs  (65-85  lbs.)  $9.00-14; 
Bob?  < under  65  lbs.)  $9.00  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Denjand 
was  moderate,  supplies  were  steady. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  weights  $18- 
19.50;  Heavy  weights  $15.50-17;  Heavy 
Sows  $13.50-14.75;  Heavy  Boars  $8.00- 
10.  Shoats  $19-21.50  each;  Small  Pigs 
$4.50-12  apiece. 

New  Holstein  Records 

Among  registered  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cows  in  New  York  State  whose 
recently  completed  production  rec¬ 
ords  were  recorded  by  the  Advanced 
Registry  Department  of  The  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  are  the 
following:  Owned  by  Walter  W. 
Burtis,  Cortland — Inka  May  Pauline, 
590  pounds  butterfat,  16,129  pounds 
milk,  365  days,  two  milkings  daily, 
seven  years  one  month  of  age. 
Owned  by  Archie  Meek,  Norwich — 
Hamaret  Agnes  Zigo,  712  pounds 
fat,  19,254  pounds  milk,  365  days,  two 
milkings  daily,  six  years  two  months 
of  age.  Owned  by  Edwin  R.  Smith, 
Seneca  Falls  —  Poplar  Point  Com¬ 
mander  Hebe,  721  fat,  19,761  milk, 
365  days,  three  milkings  daily,  two 
years  five  months.  Owned  by  John  H. 
Holser,  Troy-Poestenkill  Bonheur 
Oale,  519  fat,  14,553  milk,  338  days, 
Iwo  milkings  daily,  nine  years  four 
months.  Owned  by  Paul  Smith, 
Newark  Valley — Bonheur  Pietertje 
Hyacinth,  746  butterfat,  20,001  milk, 
365  days,  three  milkings  daily,  five 
years  four  months. 


At  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society 
at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  on  October  16,  the 
following  men  were  elected  officers 
of  the  society:  pres.,  Thomas  L.  King, 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.;  first  vice- 
pres.,  Robert  C.  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y.;  second  vice-pres.,  William  I. 
Craft,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.;  director, 
Alvin  L.  Helms,  Belleville,  Ill.;  secy, 
and  treas.,  S.  R.  Gates,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  advertising  committee,  Thomas 
L.  King,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J., 
and  Floyd  W.  Winne,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  also  Kuhrt  Wieneke,  Dorset, 
Vt.  Officers  were  elected  for  one- 
year  terms,  except  the  director  who 
was  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society 
is  the  official  agency  for  registration 
and  recording  of  all  Cheviot  sheep  in 
the  United  States.  It  maintains  liai¬ 
son  with  similar  organizations  in 
Canada,  and  also  in  Scotland  where 
the  breed  originated. 


Action  on  Cose  Report 

Delegates  of  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  have  authorized 
the  directors  of  the  cooperative  to 
petition  for  a  hearing  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Case  Committee 
Report. 

Early  action  by  the  directors  is 
expected. 


When  it  comes  to  tax  reduction, 
never  was  so  little  waited  for  by  so 
many  for  so  long.  —  Town  Journal. 


November  20,  1954 


HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  NOV.  22  •  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

10  miles  East,  6  miles  North  of  Ri.  30  at  New  Oxford 

160  REGISTERED  HEREF0RDS  160 

Certified,  Banos  tested  and  vaccinated.  Eligible  for 
New  York  State.  Entire  herd  sells.  All  raised  on 
these  farms  but  the  four  outstanding  bred  in  the  blue 
herd  bulls.  Polled  and  horned  stock.  Also  selling  are 
r  .,  .®cres  farm  land  with  two  valuable  sets  of  modern 
buildings.  Write  for  catalog  to  the  — 

SANGER  SALES  SERVICE 
BOX  56,  LEBANON,  PENNA.,  PHONE:  2-3686 
PLAINFIELD  FARMS,  EDWARD  BARGER,  Owner 

- - REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE - 

A  small  Select  Registered  Herd.  4  YOUNG  COWS: 
2  fresh,  2  fresh  soon;  5  BRED  HEIFERS  to  freshen 
this  fall;  I  BULL.  Sell  as  a  group  or  as  individuals. 
Owner  sold  farm.  Cattle  must  be  sold  at  once. 

WALTER  W^°F I^K,0" WO LCOTT,  nIT*' Phone:  71  M 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 
ua  Youn°  Heifers  Not  Bred. 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  HEREFORDS 

—  CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK  — 
PLETCHER,  KA H  D ENA  ROAD 
MORRISTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY  Morristown  4-7165 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Dr?DU-rLL^’  HElfrERS,  COWS  AND  CALVES 
cSk.L,  ENE«AUX'  ROB-LYN  FARM, 
CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Stanley  6I-Y-2I 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


..  SELECTED  AND  BOUGHT  ON  ORDER: 
National  member — Jersey,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  and 
Ayrshire  clubs.  40  years  experience  judging,  buying  & 
breeding.  20  years  C.T.A.,  also  Holstein  herd.  Write 
US  X°ma  Jte^'„fISHER’S  FARM  SUPPLY  CENTER, 
QUAKERTOWN,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  •  Registered  Hampshire  Bred  Ewes 

BRED  THE  SAME  AS  OUR  WINNING 
LAMBS  AT  1954  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Farm,  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Rt.  222 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEY  HOLLOW  FARM 


COMMERCIAL  BRED  EWE  SALE 

"5  PROVEN^  TH»>,FT»eP»04DUCE.,  BRED 

SALE:  SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  20 
AT  2:00  P.  M. 

lUTHER’S  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

WASSAIC,  NEW  YORK 

(On  Route  22,  3  Miles  South  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.- 
5  Miles  West  of  Kent,  Conn.) 


Eastern  KARAKUL  Sheep  Farm,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

Start  flock  with  adult  sheep  for  breeding  and  duly 
enjoy  possession  interesting  gentle  PET  lambs. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

iaJ,e^H2'-CE  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
and  EWES.  Prices  reasonable.  CHIPPEWA  FARMS, 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


$N|r3wY^V,5^Dr,^RAND  CHAMPION  STUD  RAM. 
A  £EW..£(?9-Ii  BRED  EWES.  PRICED  TO  SELL. 
R.  C.  MILLER,  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  RAM.  HAMILTON 
Breeding.  Four  Years.  Reasonable.  SHADYSIDE 
FARM,  Shadyside  Rd„  RAMSEY,  N.  J.  RA  9-0124 


NOBLE-POWELL  100  PUREBRED  COLUMBIA  BRED 
EWE  SALE  AT  KENTON.  OHIO.  DECEMBER  13 
Ewes  Sired  by  and  Bred  to  Top  Rams  of  the  Breed 
,Als1.50„  outstanding  SUFFOLK  EWES,  several  bred 
to  $1,900  National  Ram  Sale  ram.  Write  for  infor- 
mat'on  to  —  HARTLEY  STOCK  FARM, 

BOX  33,  PAGE.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

or  A.  W,  POWELL,  SISSETON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


REGISTERED 


SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  AND  OXFORD 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
.......  y,,, £f(lent„,Pr£edin9>  Reasonably  Priced 

VAN  VLEET  BROS., _ LODI,  NEW  YORK 

r!,RE*G\.  L  2  YEAR  OLD  CHEVIOT  EWES 
Guaranteed  bred.  Lambs  to  be  born  during  April. 
c  dEbXm  £  oL  E^7.  STOCK.  PRICE  $35  A  HEAD 
FRANCIS  HALLOWELL,  FARMHOLME  RD 
STONINGTON,  CONN.  Phone:  Mystic-Jefferson  6-9116 

REGISTERED  OXFORDS 

20  EWES  BRED  TO  BEST  RAMS:  10 

LAWRENPF  I  THREE  TOP  RAMS 

^AWRENCE  L.  DAVEY.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  13  EWES  AND  ONE  GOOD  RAM 

KELLfirr  Sm!ni'  ot!te  ~  ALBERT  MILLER. 
KELLOGG  HILL  RD., _ WESTPORT,  CONN. 

_ DOGS _ 

— B — I CJ  Jfc. C 1* m  0  1 — C ,  , -y 

THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES:  THE  ALL-AROUND  DOG.  Will  Ship 
C-  O.  D,  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N  7 

Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'Ne^00n;6, 

P,GLL‘E.  DChJ"Vfl,i,0,n?hiB  BreedinS.  Beauties. 

$30,  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  FARM  RAISED 

JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  COLLIES 
,R,i(PP'ES  EXCELLENT  BREEDING 


MAINEWOODS  KENNELS, 


POWNAL,  MAINE 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


~  SHETLAND  PONY  IN  FOAI 
BOX  116,  CARE  THE _ RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FEED  FLOWS  FAST 

Amazing  New 

POWER 


SCOOP 


PATENT  PENDING 


M 

Moves  400-600  bu/hr  feed,  grain,  beans, 
stoker  coal  .  .  .  works  on  rated  elec¬ 
tric  drill,  gas  or  electric  motor  ...  11  ft. 
long,  4  in.  diameter,  27  lbs.  Carry  it  any¬ 
where  .  .  .  operates  up,  down,  sideways! 
The  genuine,  original  Power  Scoop  — 
guaranteed  in  writing! 

49*5  QR  PLUS  FREIGHT 

vBv'vV  TAYLORVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

(READY  FOR  HAND  DRILL  POWER) 

POWER  SCOOP  ACCESSORIES 

(O  l(fe*k  Motor  Mount  . $  4.0G 

5-ft.  Extension  .  12.00 

Handi-Hopper  .  3.5^ 

Adjust-O-Mount  .  3,50 

ORDER  FROM  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

TUDOR  &  JONES 

WEEDSPORT,  NEW  YORK 


_  SWINE _ _ 

•  YORKSHIRES! 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R  F.D.4.  Watertown  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

POLAND  CHINA  BOARS  &  G I LTS  —  Service  Size 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  R.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

YOUNG  BOARS  and  GILTS  for  Prompt  Shipment 
FEEDER  PIGS  6-8  WEEKS  OLD 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM.  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


SERVICE  BOARS  and  FALL  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX 
CARROLL  F,  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  —  25  Beae.iful 

Gilts  for  Spring  litters.  Young  Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Large  herd,  grain  fed.  Shipped  with  health  certificate. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  V I  NC E NTO  W N ,  N.  J.  Phone  8481 

_ RABBITS _ 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  mJS  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  right 1 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

RAISE  GIANT  CH I NCH  ILLASTToTTood,  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

_ CHINCHILLAS 

FOR  PROFITABLE  H  OBBY  -  BUSI  N  ESS  RAISE 
CHINCHILLAS.  Large  returns,  little  work.  Odor  ess. 
Clean.  Quality  Animals  at  Reasonable  Rates.  Sound 
View  Ranch,  129  E.  Dover  St.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

—  fi(LJ?£G,STERED  CHINCHILLAS  - 

AT  HALF  PRICE  CHAS.  PISCONSKI, 

1436  SENECA  AVE., _ OLEAN.  NEW  YORK 


CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE 


REASONABLY  PRICED  YOUNG  PAIRS  PROVEN 
l4Mce  PAIRS  AND  SINGLE  ANIMALS 
JAMES  LAW,  R,  F.  D.  2,  ANDOVER.  CONN. 

 GOATS 


ann>^/h^  Imported  Sire.  His  Dam’s  Averaged 

rammei*  m',k  >n  one  year.  ..MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON, 
CARMEL,  N.  Y.  Tel:  Mahopac  8-44G2 

A a’l  ,NCUBIAN  COE.  EIGHT  GRADES  $175 
ABRAM  ALLEN, _ MANNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GUINEA  PIGS 


ScUwsN$2XOO.IRSURBUANS,  USHERS?5  NEwSlJRK 


IU/»en  you  write  advertisers  mention  1 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get  I 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  • 


.  „  COMPLETE  HEREFORD  DISPERSION 

i,0lrTORDA™ 

jjjj  MANY  OP  THE  CATTLE 

•—  13  BULLS  and  89  FEMALES  — 

|  COMPLETE  L.ME  O FARM  SELLS 
E  4  JAMeIESTR°eRETCATALOG  TODAY:  Z°GG  HEREFORD  SALE  SERVICE 

12:00  NOON  —  LUNCH 
—  A  12:30  CATTLE 

EE  Y‘  Auctioneer  &  Sale  Manager,  CORTLAND  N  ¥ 

-  HAROLD  L.  CORNISH.  OWNER 
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5  FASCINATING 
PRACTICAL  BOOKS 


I  WINEMAKING  AT  HOME 


By  HOMER  HARDWICK 

H  A  complete,  step-by-step  guide  to  the 
§=  delightful  art  of  home  winemaking, 
=  with  more  than  200  recipes  for  the 
==  making  of  wine  from  85  kinds  of  fru4ts, 
==  flowers,  vegetables,  and  grains.  .  .“The 
Mj  first  book  that  has  given  complete 
=  and  practical  instructions.  .  .”  THE 
n  McCANNS  AT  HOME,  WOR,  New  York. 
=  Illustrated,  $3.75. 


|  THE  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 
|  TO  DOG  BREEDING 

By  ELEANOR  FRANKLINGi 

“Every  owner  of  a 
bitch,  whether  pure¬ 
bred  or  mongrel,  has 
needs  of  this  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  guide 
to,  effective  dog  breed¬ 
ing,  for  it  treats  in 
simple,  non-technical 
language  all  the  im¬ 
portant  essentials,  the 
mastery  of  which 
should  enable  any 
intelligent  man  or 
_  woman  to  know  what 

Ps  is  happening  and  to  do  what  is  need- 
H  fill."  —  ALL-PETS  MAGAZINE.  Illus- 
=  trated,  $3.50. 

1  EARLY  AMERICAN  CRAFTS 
|  AND  HOBBIES 

By  RAYMOND  F.  YATES  and 
MARGUERITE  W.  YATES 

M  “A  treasure  of  old- 
13  time  skills  and  handi¬ 
es  crafts  secrets  worth 
If  its  weight  in  old 
=f  gold.  This  book  is  a 
|§  fund,  like  breaking 
=  open  a  stacked  attic 
=  of  our  early  centu- 
Hj  ries  untouched  by 
=  the  oft  -  withering 
=  hand  of  modernity.” 

B  CHAS.  A.  WAGNER, 

|j§  N.  Y.  Mirror.  Illus* 

1=  trated,  $3.95. 

|  MAKING  MONEY  IN 
|  YOUR  KITCHEN 

By  HELEN  STONE  HOVEY 

H  Sixteen  hundred  sound  suggestions  for 
§§  products  that  can  be  made  in  the  home 
§|  kitchen.  “Housewives  whp  want  to 
=  earn  extra  money  by  working  in  their 
==  own  homes  will  welcome  the  first  book 
§|  to  descrbe  hundreds  of  ways  to  do  it. 
=  Mrs.  Hovey’s  book  offers  sensible  ad- 
==  vice  on  how  to  get  started.” — CHICAGO 
=  TRIBUNE.  Illustrated,  $3.95. 


|  AMERICAN  BARNS  AND 
|  COVERED  BRIDGES 
By  ERIC  SLOANE 

Everyone  interested  in 
each  colonial  times 
will  be  more  than  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  this 
fascinating  book  in 
his  or  her  Christmas 
stocking.  Written  by 
a  man  who  spent 
many  years  delving 
into  the  lore  of  old 
bridges  and  barns,  it 
traces  their  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  time 

_  of  the  first  settlers. 

=  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  162  DRAWINGS 
U  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  $3.95. 

M  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE  OR  USE  THE 
m  FREE-EXAMINATION  COUPON  BELOW 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


WILFRED  FUNK,  INC..  Dept.  RNY-11 
153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  book  or  books 
checked  below.  After  ten  days  I  will 
either  remit  the  purchase  price  or  return 
the  books  and  owe  nothing. 


□  Winemaking  at  Home . $3.75 

□  The  Practical  Guide  to  Dog 

Breeding  . $3.50 

□  Early  American  Crafts  &  Hobbies. $3. 95 

□  Making  Money  In  Your  Kitchen .  .$3.95 

H  American  Barns  and  Covered 

Bridges  . $3.95 


Name . J 

Address .  * 

City . a 

Zone .  State . . .  * 

in  cb  »  al 


Turkey  and  Cranberry  Grace  the  Feast 


Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Turkey  with  cranberry  for  Thanksgiving  is  as  traditional  as  the  Pil¬ 
grims’  first  feast.  Yet  today’s  bird  comes  widely  frozen,  at  home  or  at  market, 
and  the  one  above  is  the  new  branded  “ tucked  in”  turk.  Brand  new:  no 
need  for  sewing  him  up  and  no  skewers  used.  Drumsticks  are  tucked  through 
a  slit  cut  in  the  loose  skin  beloiv  tip  of  breastbone,  thus  holding  legs  firmly 
against  the  body  and  over  the  cavity.  See  cranberry  recipes  in  this  story. 


ents.  Add  cream  gradually.  Knead 
slightly.  Roll  out  Vs  inch  thick. 
Spread  with  finely  chopped  sweet¬ 
ened  cranberries.  Roll  like  a  jelly 
roll  and  cut  in  1-inch  thick  slices. 
Place  on  buttered  pan,  sprinkled 
with  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Bake 
20  minutes  in  425  degrees  F.  (hot) 
oven.  Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Delicious  Cranberry  Whip 

Use  1  pound  fresh  cranberries;  2 
cups  sugar;  2  cups  crushed  pineapple; 

1  pint  heavy  cream;  %  pound  marsh¬ 
mallows. 

Grind  cranberries.  Add  sugar  and 
crushed  pineapple.  Chill.  Whip  heavy 
cream.  Fold  into  cranberry  mixture. 
Cut  marshmallows  over  top  of  this 
delicious  dessert. 

Cranberry  Cobbler 

Use  114  cups  sugar;  Vz  cup  water; 

2  cups  cranberries;  1  tablespoon 
butter;  grated  rind  of  an  orange; 
biscuit  dough  in  proportion  of  one 
cup  of  flour. 

Bring  sugar  and  water  to  boil;  add 
cranberries,  butter  and  rind;  let 
stand  while  making  dough.  Pour 
berry  mixture  into  a  one-quart 
casserole;  cover  with  dough;  cut  a 
few  slits  in  top.  Bake  in  hot  oven  j 
(400  degrees  F.),  about  30  minutes. 


Cranberries  are  making  the  rounds, 
festive  and  tangy  red.  Not  only  do 
they  lend  color  and  zest  to  the  holi¬ 
day  meal,  but  new  and  different 
cranberry  dishes  bring  pleasure  and 
variety  all  through  the  season.  Be¬ 
low  are  some  recipes  we  wish  to 
share  with  you.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  into  the  spirit  and  into  practice. 


Cranberry  Roll 

Use  2  cups  flour;  3  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder;  Vs  teaspoon  salt;  4  table¬ 
spoons  shortening;  %  cup  cream;  3 
cups  finely  chopped  sweetened  cran¬ 
berries;  1  tablespoon  sugar;  whipped 
cream. 

Combine  flour,  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Cut  shortening  into  dry  ingredi- 


Cranberry  Stuffing  for  Poultry 

Use  1  cup  chopped  cranberries;  V\ 
cup  sugar;  14  cup  chopped  celery;  2 
tablespoons  minced  parsley;  14  cup 
melted  butter;  4  cups  dry  bread 
crumbs;  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Combine  berries  and  sugar;  let 
stand  Vz  hour.  Saute  the  celery  and 
parsley  in  the  butter,  add  crumbs 
and  seasonings,  also  the  sugared 
fruit,  and  blend  thoroughly. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Mother  Bee’s  Little  Brown  House 


I  am  thinking  how  different  the 
past  year  has  been  from  the  way 
I  had  it  planned.  Such  a  good,  lazy 
Summer  of  selfishness  in  the  flower 
garden  which  was  to  put  the  beds 
in  apple  pie  order  .  .  .  and  I  would 
can  what  we  needed,  and  so  as  I 
pleased. 

Instead  there  was  so  much  cloudy 
weather  right  along  that  it  was 
damp  to  work  outdoors,  and  dampness 
makes  me  lame.  Then  there  seemed 
to  be  need  for  children’s  school 
clothes  in  the  family  of  a  distant 
relative,  also  bed  quilts,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  home  canning  that  had  to  be 
done.  Finally  on  September  21st  I 
got  Maynard’s  breakfast,  and  went 
to  bed!  I  have  been  there  ever  since. 
Doctor  says  it  is  overwork  and  a 
long  rest  must  follow.  How  foolish 
in  me  to  do  that! 


So,  dear  friends,  if  I  don’t  write, 
please  write  to  me  and  I  will  answer 
as  I  am  able. 

I  enjoyed  the  brilliant  fall  color¬ 
ing  in  October:  there  was  a  hillside 
here  of  glory  to  watch.  Our  hay  crop 
was  never  so  good  and  the  potatoes 
the  best  ever  in  quality  and  quantity. 
We  raise  Kennebec,  the  blight  re¬ 
sistant  potato,  or  blight  proof.  While 
others  had  potatoes  rot,  we  had  none 
of  that  kind.  After  a  few  days  in 
early  October  of  delicious  sweet 
corn,  a  real  freeze  (temperature  of 
20  degrees)  ended  it  for  us  here. 

My  nearest  neighbor  has  always 
had  deer  trouble,  so  this  year  he 
made  a  deer  repellent  of  his  own.  It 
was  100  per  cent  effective  in  his 
garden.  Next  the  woodchucks  moved 
in  and  made  havoc  of  his  beans,  so 
he  tried  his  deer  repellent  again  and 


got  rid  of  the  woodchucks.  Thus,  when 
ready  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
he  found  raccoons  fattening  on  his 
sweet  corn.  .  .“If  it  ain’t  one  thing, 
it’s  another!” 

Since  we  have  two  of  the  barking- 
est  dogs  in  our  section,  we  give  Mr. 
Wigglesworth  and  Black  Pup  credit 
for  keeping  our  own  garden  free 
from  wild  animals. 

Illness  has  its  compensations. 
Yesterday  a  former  neighbor’s  son 
called  to  borrow  axe  and  saw  and 
told  me  of  his  family.  A  little  later 
he  met  a  rural  schoolmate  of  ours. 
She  drove  up  to  see  me.  It  was  our 
first  real  visit  in  over  50  years  after 
not  brushing  more  than  elbows  over 
30  years  ago.  Birds,  too,  are  bright 
company  outside  my  window. 

A  good  Winter  to  you  all. 

Mother  Bee 


THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER 


Song  of  Gratitude 

For  loveliness  of  flower,  tree,  Life’s  promise  and  its  mystery; 

For  little  winding  brooks  that  lead  to  larger  streams;  for  flocks  that  feed 
Upon  the  new  green  hills  each  Spring;  for  hearts  to  labor  and  to  sing; 

For  stars  that  ever  from  their  spheres  have  beckoned  to  all  pioneers; 
For  patient  hands  that  till  the  sod;  for  steeples  pointing  up  to  God; 

For  souls  that  try  to  right  the  wrong,  we  offer  up  this  grateful  song. 
Massachusetts  —  Edith  Shaw  Butler 


The  Honey  Habit  Here  to  Stay  at  RD  4 


More  and  more  people,  making  a 
point  of  good  food  —  good  to  eat 
and  good  for  them  —  are  taking  up 
the  honey  habit.  I  have  been  a  satis¬ 
fied  addict  for  months  and  have  not 
yet  gotten  the  least  tii’ed  of  honey 
for  lunch. 

My  particular  combination  is  sim¬ 
ple,  toothsome  and  hearty.  And  for 
a  person  who  could  scarcely  endure 
the  thought  of  another  sandwich  of 
•the  eat-lunch-quick  variety,  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  surprised  at  my  relish 
for  this  daily  open-faced  honey  sand¬ 
wich  mixture  of  mine.  The  lunch  is 
still  quickly  gotten,  now  at  home, 
but  it’s  something  to  linger  over,  es¬ 
pecially  since  I  eat  alone,  and  read 
thereby! 

Let’s  see  just  what  happens.  Set  on 
the  table  are  these:  a  plate  with 
four  pieces  of  rye  or  whole  wheat 
bread,  a  butter  dish,  jar  of  peanut 
butter,  the  honey  jar,  a  plate  to  eat 
from,  coffee  cup  and  saucer,  silver, 
napkin  —  and  the  book.  All  this  is 
at  the  dining  end  of  the  long  country 
kitchen,  so  a  cup  of  coffee  is  poured 
iust  before  sitting  down,  and  the  pot 
put  back  on  the  stove  to  keep  hot. 

Onto  the  first  slice  of  bread  are 
spread  in  order:  butter,  then  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  honey  on  top!  Cut  in 
pieces,  this  open  affair  is  a  bit  sticky 
on  the  fingers,  but  it’s  too  good  to 
give  up,  even  if  I  have  to  be  careful 
turning  pages.  The  three  pieces  of 
bread  that  follow  are  given  the  same 
treatment  and  a  cup  of  sizzling  coffee 


disappears  at  intervals.  When  all  is 
gone  I  am  replete  with  good  food  and 
good  feeling.  Occasionally  a  piece  of 
fruit  tops  off  the  meal. 

Incidentally,  the  beauty  of  having 
the  peanut  butter  between  regular 
butter  and  honey  is  that  the  peanut 
butter  sticks  nowhere  in  the  mouth; 
also  it  makes  a  wonderful  nutty 
blend  with  the  honey  sweetness. 
(Did  you  read  the  story  in  the  last 
issue  about  how  “Dad  Liked  Peanut 
Butter?”  That,  of  course,  was  in  the 
days  before  Beechnut!) 

But  to  get  back  to  honey.  We  all 
know  now  that  honey  is  just  about 
the  most  digestible  of  all  the  sugars, 
for  babies  on  up  to  great-grand¬ 
parents.  Except  for  those  to  whom 
sugar  is  prohibited,  one  can  scarcely 
grow  wrong  with  this  nectar  from 
the  fields  made  into  ambrosia  by  the 
bees. 

Lately  I  have  been  taking  my 
lunch  outdoors  on  a  tray  to  sit  under 
the  apple  tree  to  make  the  most  of 
the  final  warm  days  of  Autumn. 
There,  however,  I  do  not  eat  by  my¬ 
self.  For  as  long  as  I  can  stand  it, 
the  bees  keep  me  company  doing 
their  utmost  to  share  the  noon  hour. 
I  cannot  blame  them:  they,  too, 
know  what  is  good;  they  have  the 
original  claim  on  their  product;  and, 
no  doubt,  they  do  not  approve  of 
reading  and  eating  at  the  same  time, 
especially  when  eating  honey. 

Persis  Smith 


Her  Rule  of  Thumb  - 
And  No  Burnt  Fingers 

A  watched  pot  never  boils.  And  a 
“watched”  pot  handle  never  burns— 
if  you  always,  always,  treat  it  as  if 
it  were  hot.  In  other  words,  I  never 
pick  up  a  pot  by  the  handle,  hot  or 
cold,  without  using  a  potholder. 

This  rule  of  thumb  and  fingers  I 
made  for  myself,  out  of  experience, 
and  I  have  stuck  to  it  during  some 
30  years  of  keeping  house.  It  never 
lets  me  down,  for  the  potholder  habit 
is  quickly  learned,  becomes  auto¬ 
matic,  and  I  am  saved  what  could 
easily  be  disaster. 

You  may  think  that  such  an  abso¬ 
lute  rule  takes  too  much  trouble,  too 
much  time,  too  many  potholders.  But 
the  day  is  sure  to  come  when,  with¬ 
out  such  automatic  reaching  for  a 
potholder,  you  will  be  so  tired,  or 
preoccupied,  or  hurried,  that  you 
will  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  a  hot 
black  iron  spider,  or  any  pot  or  pan, 
and  it  is  immediately  too  late. 

With  potholders  at  hand,  that  same 
hand  can  be  saved  not  only  from 
serious  burns,  but  from  dropping  the 
entire  pot  and  its  contents.  Then  the 
fat’s  in  the  fire  indeed. 

It’s  the  gun  that’s  “not  loaded” 
that  too  often  goes  off.  It’s  the  pot 
that’s  “cold”  that  sears  the  flesh. 

Lucile  W.  Capwell 

Honoroble  Meni-ion 

Though  Old  Man  Winter  does  his 
sketches  on  snowy  paper  in  pen  and 
ink,  he  does  a  certain  pastel,  now 
and  again,  reserved  for  twilight.  In 
the  sky,  just  before  and  after  the 
sun  disappears,  he  draws  on  the 
horizon  that  pale  cold  clean  and 
lucid  green  seen  only  when  the  air 
is  icy  clear.  Heaven  rewards  him 
with  a  star,  the  single  evening  star, 
as  the  pastel  fades.  p.  s. 

November  20,  1954 


Stove  Tops  for  Door 
Stops 

What  wouldn’t  we  give  to  see  our 
parents  or  grandparents  as  school 
children  rushing  in  to  warm  their 
hands  on  wintry  days  —  yes,  rushing 
to  one  of  the  family  stoves!  Those 
precious  old  stoves  could  tell  many 
stories!  Little  by  little,  however,  we 
are  finding  uses  for  most  of  the 
things  we  have  hung  onto  (and  won¬ 
dered  why)  through  the  years.  Our 
attic  has  helped  us  out  on  various 
occasions. 

Since  the  fad  of  grouping  tin  cans 
together  and  using  them  as  door 
props  has  faded,  along  with  “quilted 
bricks”,  we  have  now  had  new  ideas 
for  door  props.  Light  bric-a-brac  is 
not  the  answer.  The  grillwork  at  the 
top  of  the  old  stoves,  however,  is 
heavy  enough  and  offers  excellent 
opportunities  when  painted  to 
match  the  room.  Try  one  and  see. 

May  the  popularity  of  this  conver¬ 
sation  piece  send  your  friends  to 
attics  and  junk  shops  looking  for 
stoves!  Nettie  Mae  Deffner 

New  York 


Get  FleischmanrTs  Active  Dry  Yeast 
—  in  neiv  “Thrifty  Three's 55 


Here’s  a  new  way  to  buy  your  fa¬ 
vorite  dry  yeast — three  packages 
in  one  neat  strip.  “Thrifty  Three’s” 
are  easier  to  handle,  easier  to  store 
on  your  shelf — and  they  save  you 
money  every  single  time  you  buy. 

Yes,  you’re  smart  and  thrifty 
when  you  buy  Fleischmann’s  Ae- 
tiveDry  Yeast — andhere’san  other 
important  reason  why.  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Dry  Yeast  gives  you  fast 
risings  every  time  —  you’ll  never 


SEND  FOR  ■  .‘.JMfr 

THIS  FREE 

BOOKLET  With  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re- 

fmovol  Filter  you'll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
and  sinks.  Water  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palat¬ 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  . 


SKIN  NS  ED  HELP? 

TURN  TO  EBUROL 

A  SCIENTIFIC  OINTMENT  FOR  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  USE.  EBUROL  HAS  EXCELLENT 
SOOTHING  AND  HEALING  PROPERTIES 
ON  BURNS,  SUPERFICIAL  WOUNDS,  IN¬ 
SECT  BITES,  SUNBURN,  ROUGHENED 
HANDS  AND  MANY  OTHER  MINOR  SKIN 
IRRITATIONS. 

*  Used  in  Medical  Profession  15  Years 

CELjn  TfSnAYl  ONLY  $1.00  (Postpaid  USA) 
IUUAT!  For  a  Generous  2  oz.  Jar 

If  Not  Satisfied,  Your  Money  Returned 

Bischoff  Chemical  Gorp.  Box  12,  Ivoryton,  Conn. 


:a  new  complete  instant  coffee  sale: 

•  WITH  CREAM  AND  SUGAR  ADDED  . 
(  We  will  ship  1  or  more  cases  at  factory. 

prices.  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City.  4  oz.  jar 

*  35 <k  each — 24  to  case.  8  oz.  jar  65<jl  each  * 
• — 12  to  case.  25%  deposit  is  required  on* 

•  ail  orders.  Balance  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction, 
.guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded.. 

#  Write  for  Circular  or  Order  Now. 

#  A.  T.  BARON’S  COFFEE  CO.  . 
.  1579  FIRST  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1965  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland! 


risk  failures  when  you  bake  at  home. 
And  Fleischmann’s  is  really  easy 
to  use. 

This  grand  dry  yeast  is  guaran¬ 
teed-  fresher  and  faster  rising — or 
double  your  money  back.  And  it 
stays  fresh  for  months  in  your 
kitchen  cupboard.  For  the  speedi¬ 
est,  handiest,  thriftiest  yeast — rec¬ 
ommended  by  prize-winning  cooks 
—  get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  in  new  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER! 


Why  risk  loss  of  real  diamonds 
when  these  imitations  look  so 
real  it’s  hard  to  tell  the  difference. 

ENGAGEMENT  RING  &  oe^n^„u^ 

diamond  set  off  by  2  delicate  stones  on  each  s.iit. 
1/100  14  K  rolled  gold  plate  band. 

MATCHED  WEDDING  RING  ,/,0° 14  K  rclled 


exquisitely  set  with  7 


gold  p.ate  band 
matched  fiery  replicas. 


EXTRA  BONUS  -  White  Plastic  Ring  Box 

Both  rings,  beautiful  matched  set,  in 
plush  lined  gift  box  only  $2.98  plus 
30c  tax.  Cash  orders  postpaid.  If 
C.O.D.,  postage  extra.  State  ring 
size  or  enclose  string  tied  around 
ring  finger.  Full  year’s  money  back 
guarantee. 


MILLER  &  CO.  • 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE., 


Dept.  449  P 

CHICAGO  I,  ILL. 


DANIELS 

CHUNi:  FURNACES 

•  BURNS  THE  LARGEST 
CHUNKS 


•  ECONOMICAL 

Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge,  or  school.  Steady, 
even  heat. 

Write  for  full  information. 


•  FLOWING  HEAT 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN 

U  PAIR 


- 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and  _ 

save  $3  00  to  $5.00  a  pair! 

ELASTOCK— NYLON  with  Natural  Latex  Rubber 
and  Cotton  —  2-way  Stretch  Surgical  Hose  un¬ 
excelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort.  Lightweight, 
seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  GO.,  Dept.  774,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


TOT 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor's  Message 


This  is  the  month  in  which  we  mark  the  importance  to  us  today 
of  the  first  Thanksgiving  feast.  You  see,  not  only  was  that  early  event 
important  to  the  beginning  of  our  nation,  but  now  in  1954  we  realize 
more  than  ever  what  liberty  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action  mean 
in  our  world. 

In  the  present  time  we  have  no  “New  World”  to  sail  off  to,  but 
we  do  have  the  chance  to  make  the  world  we  live  in  a  place  for  renew¬ 
ing  our  faith  in  what  is  just  and  in  what  is  worth  preserving.  Individual 
independence  to  think  and  act  for  the  right  was  never  more  valuable 
to  all  than  now.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


FROM  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

X  am  one  of  the  many  readers  of  Our 
Page.  It  has  brought  me  much  enjoyment 
in  spare  hours.  Music,  sewing,  outdoor  and 
indoor  sports,  art  and  cook  ng  are  some  of 
my  many  interests.  I  have  been  taking  seven 
years  of  piano  and  play  the  clarinet  in  the 
school  band.  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  wishes  to  hear  from  some¬ 
one  in  the  “Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.” 
There  is  much  to  tell  about  our  State.  — 
Jacqueline  Washburn,  13,  Vermont. 


BARBARA  COLLECTS 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  about  a  year 
and  I  really  enjoy  it.  This  is  my  first  t  me 
writing  to  it  and  I  hope  you  will  answer, 
boys  and  girls  both.  I  love  to  write  letters 
even  though  I  can’t  draw  and  write  poems. 
X  am  the  oldest  of  three  children  and  am  in 
the  ninth  grade  in  school.  I  collect  character 
dolls  and  pictures  of  dogs  and  cats.  — 
Barbara  Morrissey,  14,  Massachusetts. 


SENIOR  SCOUT  LfKES  CHILDREN 

My  fan-r'ly  has  been  getting  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  five  and  a  half  years  and 
the  first  thing  I  look  for  is  Our  Page.  I  am 
a  sophomore  and  plan  to  be  a  private  child 
nurse.  My  hobbies  are  square  dancing,  read¬ 
ing,  playing  volley  ball  and  writing  letters. 
I  am  a  Senior  Girl  Scout  and  am  now  work¬ 
ing  on  my  child  care  and  writer  lodges.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  boys  and 
girls  my  age  or  older.  Please  enclose  a 
snapshot.  —  Lillian  Dunn,  15,  New  York. 


SPENT  A  YEAR  IN  GERMANY 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  am  a  Girl 
Scout.  My  interests  are  stamp  collecting, 
designing  clothes,  baseball,  sewing,  roller 
skating,  bike  riding,  camping  trips,  dra¬ 
matics  arid  outdoor  work.  I  was  overseas  in 
Germany  for  a  year  and  now  speak  German. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  girls  everywhere. 
—  Denise  Scott,  13,  New  York. 


ENJOYS  MOST  ANYTHING 

Though  I  have  read  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time  I  have  never  written  before.  I  enjoy 
almost  anything.  Some  of  my  interests  are 
swimming,  dancing  (tap  and  ballet) ,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  roller  skating,  baseball,  soft- 
ball,  basketball,  fishing  and  many  other 
things.  I  am  the  only  child  in  the  family. 
We  live  in  the  woods  and  I  have  two  pets, 
a  dog  and  a  woodchuck.  Am  hoping  that 
boys  and  girls  of  my  age  and  older  will 
write.  Jeanette  De  Long,  15,  Vermont. 


SOPHOMORE  AND  IN  FOUR-H 

We  just  started  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  and  I  find  Our  Page  especially  in¬ 
terest  ng.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  school  and  a 
4-H  member.  I  like  swimming,  dancing  and 
softball.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
boys  and  girls.  Did  anyone  go  to  the  4-H 
camp  at  Sacandaga  near  Speculator,  N.  Y. 
during  the  week  of  August  1  to  7?  —  Susan 
Morton,  14,  New  York. 


MUSIC,  ANIMALS,  WRITING 

1  enjoy  Our  Page.  I  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  boys  and  girls,  especially  shut- 
ins  and  servicemen.  I  love  music.  Some  of 
my  hobbies  are  singing,  cooking,  sewing, 
writing  stories  and  poems,  and  correspond¬ 
ing.  I  love  animals  very  much.  —  Barbara 
Sutton,  19,  New  York. 


FOUR-H  AND  GIRL  SCOUT 

1  have  now  been  reading  Our  Page  for 
quite  awhile  and  like  it  very  much.  I  be¬ 
long  to  a  Girl  Scout  Club  and  the  Call  Hill 
4-H  Club.  I  am  in  Junior  High  now.  I  like 
swimming  and  reading  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  girls  and  boys  my  age.  —  Sharon 
Sick,  12,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Bertha  Higgins,  16,  Massachusetts 


THE  LOTUS  AND  THE  WIND:  By  John 

Masters. 

REVIEWED  BY  BERTHA  HIGGINS,  16, 
Massachusetts. 

This  book  is  the  story  of  Robin  Savage. 
He  was  a  strange  man,  a  soldier  and  very 
mysterious.  Anne  Hildreth  fell  in  love  with 
him  and  they  were  married  over  her 
family’s  objections  for  it  was  rumored  that 
Robin  was  a  coward.  She  d;d  not  believe  it, 
and  neither  did  Major  Hayling  for  the 
Major  had  given  Robin  many  dangerous  and 
secret  assignments. 

“The  Lotus  and  the  Wind”  is  about  one 
such  assignment  which  took  the  hero  on  the 
trail,  in  India,  of  a  Russian.  Muralev  and  his 
wife.  This  journey  went  from  Afghanistan 
to  the  high  Pamirs  and  to  the  surprising 
though  fitting,  ending.  This  is  a  really  ex¬ 
citing  book  if  you  like  stories  of  intrigue. 
Look  for  it  in  your  favorite  bookstore  or 
lending  library. 


THE  LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE:  By  Miss 
Mulock. 

REVIEWED  BY  EVA  GONYEA,  11,  New 
York. 

Are  you  the  kind  of  person  who  likes 
“once  upon  a  time”  stories?  Of  course  you 
are.  “The  Little  Lame  Prince”  is  that  kind 
of  a  story.  It  must  be,  for  the  little  Prince 
had  a  wonderful  fairy  godmother  just  like 
every  other  prince  or  princess,  and,  like 
them,  if  he  had  had  no  fairy  godmother,  he 
would  have  had  no  story.  It  is  a  lovely  story 
and  very,  very  different. 

If  you  would  like  to  know'  what  it  is 
about,  open  to  the  first  page  and  the  gate 
will  open  wide  for  you  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Nomansland.  So  if  you  want  a 
good  fairytale  and  a  wonderful  adventure 
book  read  The  Little  Lame  Prince.  You 
will  find  it  in  your  bookstore  or  lending 
library. 


CARLOTTA  HAS  MANY  PETS 

I  like  to  get  The  Rural  New  Yorker  be¬ 
cause  it  tells  about  rais.ng  animals  and  I 
like  to  look  at  Our  Page.  I  have  one  goat, 
five  geese,  12  bantams,  four  roosters,  one 
pup,  a  dog  and  two  cats.  My  hobbies  are 
hunting,  fishing  and  taking  care  of  my 
animals.  I  like  goats  very  much  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  who  have 
interests  such  as  mine.  —  Charlotta  John, 
12,  Maine. 


HAS  FISH  AND  A  PARAKEET 

I  love  all  kinds  of  sports:  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  skating  and  anything  to  do  with 
the  outdoors.  I  sometimes  take  care  of  my 
Uncle’s  dog  down  to  my  Aunt’s  farm.  We 
go  there  almost  every  year.  He  is  a  Collie, 
black  and  white.  Right  now  I  have  a  fish 
named  Herbie  and  a  parakeet  named  Peter. 
Please  write  to  me  soon.  —  Pat  Grossman, 
12,  New  Hampshire. 


SPOTTED  DEVIL 

More  than  a  century  ago  there  was  a 
beautiful  spotted  horse  bom  wild  in  the 
great,  open  pla.ns.  He  was  known  to  the 
Indians  as  the  Spotted  Devil.  For  more 
than  three  years  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
spirited  band  of  wild  horses. 

Then  one  day  this  stallion  stood  watching 
his  herd.  He  saw  about  50  Indians  criarging 
down  after  him.  He  neighed  to  his  followers 
and  off  they  went,  the  Indians  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit.  When  night  finally  came,  with  the 
moon  and  stars  to  show  the  way,  they 
stopped  for  a  rest.  As  they  rested  Spotted 
Devil  kept  close  watch  in  case  more 
Indians  came  after  his  herd.  The  next  day 
they  did  come  riding  again.  This  time  the 
beautiful  leader  was  caught.  The  Indians 
all  admired  him  and  wondered  who  would 
ride  him  first.  The  stallion  would  flatten 
his  ears,  bare  his  teeth  and  rush  at  them. 

That  night  he  was  restless,  looking  for 
a  small  crack  in  the  fence  or  a  board  that 
was  loose.  At  last  he  saw  what  he  was 
looking  for.  The  fence  at  one  end  of  the 
compound  stood  just  a  trifle  more  than  six 
feet.  He  eyed  this  with  thoughtfullness. 
Then  he  made  his  run,  clearing  the  fence 
with  inches  to  spare.  He  found  his  herd 
under  a  rocky  ledge  and  by  morning  they 
had  put  many  miles  between  them  and 
the  Indians. 

The  Spotted  Devil  was  never  caught 
again!  —  By  Lois  Driscoll,  15,  Massachusetts. 


READING,  PAINTING  AND  CATS 

I  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  but  never 
thought  of  writing  to  it  until  now.  My 
hobbies  are  reading,  painting  and  cats.  I 
have  one  cat  of  my  own.  I  hope  to  be  hear¬ 
ing  from  you  boys  and  girls  on  big  or  little 
farms.  If  you  can,  enclose  a  picture.  — 
Barbara  Rose,  16,  New  York. 


PAINTING  AND  HORSEBACK  RIDING 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  some  time.  My 
father  runs  a  greenhouse  and  we  have  a 
horse  and  a  calf.  I  have  two  brothers  and 
one  sister.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding 
and  painting.  I  would  enjoy  hearing  from 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  United  States 
and  from  other  countries.  —  Elaine  Reilly, 
16,  New  York. 


ELBOW  GREASE  FOR  THE  BOYS! 

I  have  written  to  Our  Page^before,  and 
was  pleased  and  disappointed  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  I  got  a  lot  of  pen  pals  for  which  I 
am  very  happy,  but  not  one  boy  wrote  to 
me.  I  wish  that  some  of  the  boys  would  use 
a  little  elbow  grease  and  write  some  letters! 
If  you  remember,  my  last  letter,  “Seven 
Children  in  the  Family,"  was  written  some 
time  ago.  I  hope  some  of  the  boys  will  let 
some  of  us  girls  hear  from  them.  — 
Marjorie  Laughlin,  Pennsylvania. 


VICTORIA  LIKES  TO  FISH 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  year 
or  so  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  liveaon  a 
185-acre  farm.  My  hobbies  are  few  but  I 
like  to  swim,  fish  and  write  letters.  I  hope 
to  hear  from  a  few  more  girls  and  boys 
near  my  age  or  older.  —  Victoria  Williams, 
15,  New  York. 


COOKING  AND  PETS  FOR  EILEEN 

Only  recently  have  I  started  to  read  Our 
Page  and  have  found  it  very  interesting.  I 
live  in  the  country  and  love  animals,  mostly 
horses  and  kittens  and  puppies.  I  also  like 
to  cook.  My  hobby  is  collecting  pictures 
of  movie  stars.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pen 
pal  very  much.  —  Eileen  Davenport,  12, 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  June  Taylor,  Maryland 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER 

Rushing  waves  dash  to  and  fro. 
Sometimes  they  will  gently  flow, 

Singing  a  melody,  sweet  and  clear, 

The  Song  of  the  River,  knowing  no  fear. 
The  bright  sun’s  glare  on  the  shimmering 
wave 

Compose  the  diamonds  many  crave. 

The  waves  rush  on  ’neath  the  now  dark  sky. 
And  reflect  the  glow  of  the  moon  on  high. 
The  river  rapt  by  the  dawn’s  fresh  scene. 
Is  bathed  in  beauty  of  a  morn  ng’s  dream. 
The  song  rises  up  as  if  poised  on  wings; 
Song  of  the  River  tells  many  things. 

By  Margaret  Bregy,  16,  Conn. 


A  COWBOY’S  LAMENT 

A  sad  and  lonesome  cowboy  sat 
Over  a  wide,  new  grave; 

Tears  were  in  his  heart  and  eyes 
For  a  love  he  couldn’t  save. 

He  sat  there  all  alone  and  blue, 

Gazing  at  the  ground; 

His  heart  was  buried  there  within 
This  green  and  grassy  mound. 

He  loved  this  one  with  all  his  heart  — 
She  was  so  kind  and  true; 

She’s  passed  forever  to  another  world 
Where  skies  are  always  blue. 

—  By  Shirley  Swimm,  17,  N.  Y. 


PEACE 

What  a  beautiful  world 
That  seems  to  be:  Peace; 

What  a  wonderful  feeling 
That  brings  to  me;  Peace. 

How  lucky  we  are  that  we  are  free. 
Others  will  have  it  some  day,  just  as  we. 

—  By  Betty  Shannon,  15,  Mass. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  enevlope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Check  with  your  Post  Office 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Barbara  Sutton,  19;  Susan 
Morton,  14;  Denise  Scott,  13;  Lillian  Dunn, 
15;  Barbara  Sick,  15;  Sharon  Sick,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Betty  Bowden,  13;  Dorthea 
Holmes,  15;  Dorothy  Barndt;  Martha  Road¬ 
man,  14;  Sylv.a  Shay,  14. 

Vermont:  Janice  Downing,  14;  Jeanette 
De  Long,  15;  Jacqueline  Washburn,  13; 
Denise  Valliere,  14;  Ruth  Houston,  16;  Sally 
Houston,  17;  Judy  'Houston,  10. 

New  Jersey:  Catherine  Butterhof,  13;  Fran 
Butterhof,  15. 

Massachusetts:  Barbara  Morrissey,  14; 

Joan  Boothman,  13. 

New  Hampshire:  Pat  Grossman,  12. 

Maine:  Carlotta  John,  12. 


CLUB  IN  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

We  have  20  girls  and  boys  about  my  age, 
17,  who  live  on  the  Gold  Coast,  British 
West  Africa.  Our  club  is  the  Salani’s  Store 
Club  and  we  would  like  pen  pals  among 
American  young  people.  My  name  is  Salani 
Arata  but  if  you  send  letters  to  us  in  the 
Club’s  name  we  can  give  them  to  each 
other  to  answer.  Salani’s  Store  Club, 
British  West  Africa. 


Sketches  in 
Pen  and  Ink 


RACCOON 

Drawn  ty  Irvin®  Freeman,  13,  New  York 


708 


Animal  Life 
on  the  Farm 


GOLDEN  LADY 

Tavm  bv  Bonnie  Monfort,  14,  New  York 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Only  Five  Weeks  Now  to  Christmas! 


603  —  Darling  Periwinkle  Blue  Knit  Snow  Set  With  White  Hearts. 
One  of  the  happiest  warm  winter  outfits,  ever,  for  ages  4,  6  and  8.  Pattern 
has  complete  instructions,  and  graph  chart  for  hearts  easy  to  follow.  Perfect 
gift  for  your  favorite  child.  20  cents. 

2783  —  Real  Coverall-Potholder  Kitchen  Boon.  Attractive,  practical 
apron  easy  to  make  with  handy  roomy  pockets  and  matching  potholder. 
Another  excellent  Christmas  present.  Small,  medium  and  large  sizes. 
Medium,  with  mitt:  2%  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

600  —  Two  Snug  Attractions  for  Your  Head.  Upper  bunnydown  an¬ 
gora  hat  to  knit  in  white,  navy  or  any  bright  color;  fits  firmly.  Hat  in  lower 
picture  to  crochet,  colorful  on  wintry  days  in  Kelly  green,  purple,  lime 
green  and  gold  metallic  stripes  on  pale  gray  background.  Or  choose  your 
own  color  sfcheme.  20  cents. 

2481  —  Double  Feature  in  Skirts.  Smart  casual  skirt  in  two  versions. 
One  has  detailed  waist  band  and  unpressed  pleats;  the  other  is  pocketed. 
Waist  sizes  22  to  34  in.,  even  numbers.  Size  28:  with  impressed  pleats,  2  Vs 
yds.  39  in.  Pocketed  style,  1%  yds.  54  in.  25  cents. 

2620  —  Slip  Into  Either  One  for  Pleasure.  These  slips,  excellent  gifts, 
are  especially  proportioned  for  the  shorter,  fuller  figure,  a  real  treasure 
for  half-sizers!  Sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16%:  shoulder  strap  version,  2% 
yds.  39  in.  Built-up  shoulder,  3%  yds.  35  in.  25  cents. 

Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book:  25  cents. 

Carol  Curtis  Needlework  Guide:  25  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Tax  for  N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


Our  Handcraft — Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do 
not  ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  It  is  wise  to 
write  first,  before  sending  packages.  —  p.  s.l 


NOTE:  If  your  garden  item  did  not  appear 
up  to  November,  we  will  give  it  early  plac¬ 
ing  next  Spring,  if  you  send  it  again  in 
March  1955,  marked  “Repeat.”  From  now  to 
April  we  use  only  handcraft  and  hobby 
items.  We’d  like  to  publish  all  received,  but 
naturally  space  forbids. 


Now  that  the  season’s  changed,  is  anyone 
interested  in  exchanging  ideas  about  the 
neighborly  hobby  of  meeting  and  making 
new  friends?  —  G.  A.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’d  like  pen  friends  interested  in  country 
life.  I’m  39;  I’ll  enjoy  corresponding  with 
you  from  various  States  to  help  pass  my 
evenings.  —  M.  E.  S„  New  York. 


In  1884  I  was  a  member  of  a  Yost  family 
in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  I  recall  the  names 
David,  Ida  and  Hattie.  If  any  of  these  are 
living,  or  members  of  their  families,  I’d 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  —  Mrs.  E.  F.  W., 
New  York. 


I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  who  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  interested  in  flowers, 
music  and  cooking.  —  C.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 


I  like  to  read  and  to  raise  house  plants; 
1  love  animals  most  of  all.  Won’t  you  write 
to  a  person  out  in  the  country?  —  Mrs. 
L.  V.  M.,  New  York. 


I’d  I  ke  to  exchange  quilt  pieces,  holder 
Patterns,  crochet  threads,  plain  and  print 
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feed  bags,  fancy  crochet  handkerchiefs.  I’m 
26.  —  Mrs.  A.  A.,  New  York.  ' 


I  enjoy  reading,  playing  cards,  flowers, 
especially  African  violets.  Will  you  write? 
—  M.  M.,  New  York. 


MORE  FOR  YOU 
with  a 

LAND  BANK 
LOAN 


10  TO  33  YEARS  TO  PAY 
No  lump-sum  demand 
payments. 
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^  ,ner  and  vote. « 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  R-65,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Often  Due  to  Kidney  Slow-down 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


SPECIAL  FOR  LIMITED  TIME! 

* 


Bargain  Buckwheat  Offer 


to  acquaint  you  with 

OLD-FASHIONED 


Buckwheat-Pancake  Mix 

Something  OLD,  something  NEW  in 
taste  and  flavor.  They’re  delightfully 
light.  .  .downright  delicious.  Slow, 
cool  water  grinding  seals  in  valu¬ 
able  minerals  and  vitamins  —  gives 
SNOWDRIFT  its  rich  country  flavor. 
Truly  an  adventure  in  good-eating. 

To  introduce  you  to  this  tastier, 
finer  quality  Buckwheat-Pancake  Mix, 
we  offer  our  new  3  lb.  Pantry  Pack 
plus  an  extra  1  lb.  BONUS  BAG  at 
NO  additional  charge  for  only  $1.00. 
Shipped  freshly  ground  direct  from 
our  mill.  .  .post  paid  to  enthusi¬ 
astic  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S  (add  35b  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi).  Your  money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied. 

Your  Christmas  Gift  orders  may  be 
included  in  this  SPECIAL  BONUS 
BARGAIN.  Attractively  packaged, 
gift  card  enclosed  at  no  additional 
cost. 

★ 

Order  TODAY  and  TASTE  the  difference! 

Hudson-Columbia  Milling  Co. 

ROUTE  23,  CLAVERACK  11,  NEW  YORK 

Wholesalers  and  Dealers  Write  for 
Information. 
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Save  $5  or  more!  Gorgeo 
mixed  colors, enormous  flowe 
— indoors  in  winter,  outdoors 
summer .  Special,  20Seeds  1  Oc,wi 
directions.  Seed  Catalog  FRE i 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

363  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  sizes 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


- PERSONAL  PHOTO  CHRISTMAS  CARDS - 

Send  negative  and  5c  for  sample  or  10  for  $1.00:  25 
for  $2.00  envelopes  included.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  25c;  12  for  35c.  Trial  offer. 
YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  43H,  Schenectady  I,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  U.  S.  No.  1,  SELECT 

Extra  large — thin  shell.  Direct  from 
grower.  3  ib.  sack  $2.25;  5  lb  sack 
$3.45;  10  Ib.  sack  $6.55  Postpaid. 
25  Ib.  box  $10.65  express  collect. 

JAMES  T.  BOGGS 
Bt.  I,  FAIRHOPE.  ALABAMA 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 


KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY 
3  BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 
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WANTED- CAPABLE  WOMAN 

We  have  an  interesting  piupusition  for  a  capable  woman  who 
drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare 
time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in¬ 
vestment  of  any  kind. 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours 
each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders. 

FCR  COMPLSTS  INFORMATION  WRITS 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  ®  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS! 


•  Here  Are  the  Fittings 

!  You  Need  for  Winter 

i 

j  Equipment  Repairs! 

s 


*  P-A’s  new  packaged  set  contains  all  the  fuel, 
8  oil  and  water  line  fittings,  plus  copper  tubing 
B  necessary  for  repairing  the  lines  on  your 

*  equipment,  both  in  the  field  and  in  your  build- 

■  ings.  These  carefully  selected  brass  fittings 
make  any  rebuilding,  repair  or  installation  job 

g  easy.  Set  includes  all  fittings  most  commonly 
I  used  on  the  farm.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed 
1  and  backed  by  P-A’s  experience  in  selling 
1  millions  of  fittings  to  agriculture  and  industry. 
8  Complete  price  is  only  $10.00.  The  set  con- 
B  tains  25'  coil  of  copper  tubing  and  96  of  the 

■  most  popular  and  often  used  fittings.  (Please 
B  specify  1/4"  or  5/16"  set).  Phone  George 

■  Parker  at  SAgamore  2-8484  in  Philadelphia, 

*  or  send  the  attached  coupon  with  $10.00  for 
J  your  complete  fittings  set,  postpaid. 


a  ^ 

■  Parker-Armstrong  Company 

i  2733  NO.  12th  STREET 
8  PHILADELPHIA,  33,  PENNA. 

\  I  am  enclosing  $10.00  (cash,  check  or  money 
j  order).  Please  rush  me  the  Parker-Armstrong 
I  farm  fittings  set  prepaid., 

e 

8  Name . 

a 

8  Address . 
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42  MM  BIMOClilMs'N 


V. 


-  Mode  in  Germany 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  oz.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1.00  Extra,  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send  check 
or  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB-65. 

Criterion  Co.,  331  Church  St.,  Hartiord  3.  Conn. 


DRY  CROPS 

Out  In  The  Field ! 

USE  YOUR  TRACTOR  to  pull  and  power 
this  big-capacity  Cropgard — the  only  all- 
portable  farm  dryer.  Since  no  electricity  is 
needed,  you  can  safely  dry  corn,  small 
grains — yes,  even  hay,  right  out  in  the 
field.  Automatic  temperature  and  safety 
controls  also  operate  off  the  tractor  battery. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  —  complete,  ready- 
to-run,  it’s  the  best  money-maker  for  cus¬ 
tom  drying.  In  one  hour,  you  can  dry 
100-125  bu.  shelled  corn,  soybeans  or 
small  grains.  Cost  is  only  2c  a  bushel! 

TWIN  OIL  BURNERS  give  a  wide  range  of 
drying  temperatures.  A  powerful  fan  forces 
a  continuous  blast  through  the  170  bu. 
capacity  perforated  floor. 

PUT  THE  CROPGARD  to  work  on  your 
farm,  budget-priced  at  $1985  FOB  factory, 
less  wheel  assembly.  It  your  implement 
dealer  doesn’t  handle  it,  write  for  free, 

illustrated  bulletin. 

UKESH0RE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  ®  AAinneapolis  1  6,  Minn* 


STEELand  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPERCO,  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack,  N.J. 


"Somefemes  I  wonder  if  they  have  the  right 
creatures  behind  Bethlehem  Fence.” 


A  PROJECT  IN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  is  ths  title  of  a  booklet  prepared  by  a  rural  research  center  as  a  guide  for. 
volunteer  leaders  of  children  from  7  to  1 1  years  old.  Printing,  condlemaking,  and  painting  are  some  of  the  projects 
described  in  detail.  For  your  free  copy  write  to  Publications  Oept,,  Roorr,  1020,  Bethlehem  oteel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa* 


For  the  33rd  time  the  nation’s  top 
4-H  Club  members  will  convene, 
November  28  to  December  2  in 
Chicago  at  their  National  4-H  Club 
Congress.  This  event  brings  together 
State,  sectional,  and  national  winners 
from  all  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Young  people  from 
Canada  and  23  other  countries  will 
be  their  guests.  Headquarters  will  he 
in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 


The  Maine  4-H  Club  office  makes 
the  following  suggestions  relative  to 
project  work:  The  best  4-H  home 
project  work  ever  done  could  appear 
as  poorest  on  the  prize  list  unless 
the  member  does  himself  justice  with 
his  project  account  and  story.  A 
great  many  club  members  can  raise 
excellent  gardens,  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try,  or  do  outstanding  work  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  foods,  canning  or  woodworking, 
but  those  who  take  home  the  blue 
ribbons  and  other  top  awards  from 
fairs  and  exhibitions  at  the  end  of 
the  year  have  not  only  done  excellent 
manual  work  on  their  projects,  but 
also  have  equally  good  exhibits,  ac¬ 
counts  and  presentations. 

The  account  record  should  be  neat, 
complete  and  accurate.  The  exhibit 
should  meet  the  specifications  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  project  instructions  and 
the  presentation  should  tell  about  the 
project,  club  activities,  and  what  the 
member  has  learned  during  the  year 
in  his  4-H  work.  Neatness  and  origin¬ 
ality  are  also  considered.  What  is  the 
easiest  way  to  encourage  members 
to  keep  their  accounts  up-to-date? 
Have  the  regular  account  sheet  left 
at  the  leader’s  home  at  all  times.  The 
member  should  have  a  daily  work 
sheet  to  bring  to  meetings  and  after 
each  business  meeting  under  the 
supervision  of  the  leader  spend  some 
time  in  bringing  the  account  up-to- 
date. 


At  the  recent  27th  annual  National 
Convention  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  (FFA)  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  student  officers  attending  in¬ 
cluded:  president,  David  Boyne,  Mar- 
lette,  Mich.:  student  secretary,  Hunt 
Zumwalt,  Artesia,  N.  M.;  viee-pres., 
Charles  W.  Ritter,  Jr.,  Amory,  Miss.; 
vice-pres.,  John  Schultheis,  Colton, 
Wash.;  vice  pres.,  Harlan  Rigney, 
Red  Oak,  Ill.;  and  vice-pres.,  Walker 
James,  Orwell,  Vt.  Official  delegates 
from  the  Northeast  included:  Harold 
R.  Bishop,  Guilford,  and  Ralph 
Bunker,  Waterbury,  also  Darrell  L. 


Chandler,  Presque  Isle,  Maine:  Whi- 
throp  Richards,  Clinton,  and  Gilbert 
Leveille,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Thomas 
Nix,  Quincy,  Sherman  Carney,  .Cola- 
brook,  and  Roger  W.  Purington,  No. 
Weare,  N.  H.;  Roger  Locandro,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Earl  Snook,  Sussex, 
N.  J.;  Leon  Smith,  Rome,  and  Carlton 
Gregory,  Walton,  N.  Y.;  Jerry  Fuhi- 
man,  New  Freedom,  and  Robert 
Worley,  Mercer,  Pa.;  William  Smith, 
Middleton,  and  Raymond  Moreli, 
Cranston,  R.  I.;  Paul  Daniels,  Iras- 
burg,  and  David  Allen,  Jacksonville, 
Vermont. 

Burd  W.  Schantz  (20),  '  Alburtis, 
Pa.,  received  the  nation’s  top  farm 
youth  award  when  the  FFA  conferred 
on  him  their  “Star  Farmer  of 
America”  title.  Schantz  is  a  member 
of  the  Kutztown,  Pa.,  chapter. 


Two  Rhode  Island  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  high  school  students  won  the 
team  championship  of  the  FFA  egg 
grading  contest,  recently  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  the  17th 
Poultry  Industry  Exposition  of  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council 
(NEPPCO).  They  were  Anthony 
Ferrucci,  Cranston,  and  William 
King,  No.  Kingston,  R.  I.  They  were 
accompanied  by  an  alternate,  Donald 
Cahoone,  also  of  No.  Kingston.  A 
Pennsylvania  youth,  Ronald  Lauffler, 
Clai-idge,  was  high  individual  scorer. 
He  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  the 
NEPPCO  Egg  Grading  and  Quality 
School.  Second  team  came  from  New 
York  State;  it  consisted  of  Charles 
Embrey  and  James  Amon,  both  o£ 
Webster.  They  were  accompanied  by 
their  coach,  E.  I.  Highley,  and  alter¬ 
nate,  Gerard  Verhest,  all  of  Webster. 


Kendall  Cody  (16),  Cazenovia,  N. 
Y.  youth,  was  the  winner  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  calf  offered  in  the 
1954  New  York  State  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Assn.’s  Calf  Project.  Kendall 
was  awarded  the  calf  on  the  basis 
of  his  demonstrated  leadership  quali¬ 
ties  in  4-H  Club,  FFA  and  community 
activities.  The  Guernsey  presenta¬ 
tion  was  part  of  an  overall  program 
sponsored  by  the  NYPDCA  in  which 
all  breed  associations  participated. 
The  Guernsey  calf  was  provided  by 
the  New  York  Guernsey  Breeders 
Assn.,  Syracuse,  the  presentation 
being  made  by  President  William  S. 
Dunn  of  Schoharie.  d. 


Leslie  Parker  (18),  member  of  Danville,  Vt.,  FFA,  received  an  awara 
from  United  Farmers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  as  he  was  named  Star  State 
Farmer  of  the  12-State  North  Atlantic  region  at  the  1954  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Vermont  Governor  Lee  E.  Emerson  held  the  calf  during  presen¬ 
tation  ceremonies.  At  the  left  stood  Stanley  F.  Maxwell  of  the  United 
Farmers;  looking  on  at  the  right  were  national  FFA  vice-president, 
Walker  James  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  and  FFA  president,  David  Boyne, 

Marlette,  Michigan. 
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Swine  Numbers 


The  1954  fall  pig  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  35,389,000  head,  which  is  11 
per  cent  more  than  the  pig  crop  of 
the  Fall  of  1953.  It  is  estimated  that 
58,309,000  pigs  will  be  produced  in 
the  Spring  of  1955,  approximately 
four  per  cent  more  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Spring  of  1954. 

Due  to  special  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
ducing  leaner  type  hogs,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  average  slaughter 
weight  of  all  hogs  marketed  in  the 
1954-55  feeding  year  will  be  234 
pounds,  which  is  four  pounds  lighter 
than  in  1953-54. 


Poultry  Prospects 


harvested  rougnages  with  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  in  concentrates 
going  into  beef  cattle  is  a  reflection 
of  producers’  attempts  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  costs  in  line  with  live  cattle 
prices.  These  changing  management 
practices  are  responsible  for  shifts 
in  numbers  of  beef  cattle  classes. 

Steadiness  in  Sheep 

A  noticeable  trend  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  and  enlarging  farm  flocks  of 
ewes  in  some  of  the  native  sheep 
States  has  been  taking  place  for  two 
years.  It  was  expected  that  this 
would  cause  total  numbers  of  sheep 
in  the  country  to  turn  upward  a  year 
ago,  but  liquidation  and  reduction 
caused  partly  by  drought  more  than 
offset  this  and  resulted  in  a  decrease. 

It  is  expected  that,  unless  drought 
or  other  factors  become  too  severe, 
the  downward  movement  in  sheep 
numbers  will  be  largely  nullified  and 
that  for  the  current  year,  total  num¬ 
bers  will  remain  nearly  at  present 
levels. 


Horses,  Mules  and  Other  Animals 

A  further  reduction  in  horse  and 
mule  numbers  of  seven  per  cent  is 
expected  for  the  1954-55  feed  year. 
With  work  stock  numbers  approach¬ 
ing  what  appears  to  be  minimum  re¬ 
quirements,  and  with  light  horses 
making  up  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  total,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
rate  of  further  declines  will  be  re¬ 
duced. 

For  the  first  time,  this  report  in¬ 
cludes  an  estimate  of  feed  use.  by 
miscellaneous  livestock  and  poultry 
in  cities  and  towns  and  unreported 
animals  on  farms.  This  grouping  also 
includes  game  birds,  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals,  goats,  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  etc. 
The  feed  use  by  these  animals  is 
estimated  to  be  nearly  four  million 
tons. 

Estimated  '’Feed  Supplies 

For  the  feed  year  1954-55,  total 
supplies  of  grains,  oilseed  meals  and 
by-products  for  feed  in  the  United 


The  size  of  the  nation’s  laying 
flocks  will  remain  large  during  the 
1954-55  feeding  year.  There  will  be 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  for  flock  replacement  in  1955, 
a  sizable  decline  in  the  1955  turkey 
crop,  and  a  leveling  off  of  commer¬ 
cial  broiler  production. 

The  average  number  of  layers  for 
the  period  October  1,  1954  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1955  is  expected  to  aver¬ 
age  356,700,000,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  two  per  cent  above  the  previous 
year.  Numbers  of  layers  will  average 
five  per  cent  over  the  previous  year 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  period, 
but  numbers  will  gradually  be  re¬ 
duced,  reaching  the  level  of  the 
previous  year  by  July  and  falling 
below  the  1954  number  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  chickens  raised  in  1955,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  commercial  broilers,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  602,200,000,  a  three 
per  cent  decline  from  1954.  Commer¬ 
cial  broiler  production  in  1955  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  1,054,000,000,  which  is 
one  per  cent  above  the  1954  esti¬ 
mated  production.  This  represents  a 
leveling  off  in  production  within  the 
industry. 

Number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1955 
is  estimated  at  56,773,000,  down 
seven  per  cent  from  the  1954  in¬ 
dicated  crop.  The  proportion  of  light 
turkeys  is  estimated  at  30  per  cent 
of  the  total,  the  same  percentage  as 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
breeding  turkeys  is  estimated  at 
3,230,000,  down  five  per  cent  from 
the  previous  year. 


Better  winter  feeding  solves  the 
case  of  the  missing  milk  cans 


Animal  Numbers  and  Feed 


Supplies  for  1955 


A  significant  increase  in  hog  num¬ 
bers,  a  small  increase  in  milk  cows, 
commercial  broilers  and  laying  hens 
and  decreases  in  other  classes  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  are 
indicated  for  the  1954-55  feeding 
year,  Oct.  1-Sept.  30.  Total  feed  use, 
some  125  million  tons  for  1954-55,  is 
well  within  the  indicated  total  avail¬ 
able  supply.  A  close  analysis  of  the 
feed  supply  and  feed  use  picture  in¬ 
dicates  adequate  supplies  of  feed 
grains  and  other  low-protein  concen¬ 
trates,  but  a  probable  deficit  of  high- 
protein  feeds.  The  calculated  deficit 
amounts  to  less  than  five  per  cent 
whereas  the  supply  of  grains  and 
millfeeds  exceeds  estimated  usage  by 
more  than  10  per  cent.  The  drought, 
now  in  its  third  consecutive  year,  has 
spread  to  additional  areas.  The  feed¬ 
ing  rates  used  in  calculations  in  this 
report  contemplate  more  than  the 
usual  movement  of  feedstuffs  from 
areas  of  surplus  production  to  areas 
of  short  feed  supply. 


mates,  it  is  expected  that  milk  pro¬ 
duction  will  reach  an  all  time  high 
of  about  126  billion  pounds. 

It  appears  that  feeding  rates  for 
milk  cows  will  be  1,700  pounds  of 
concentrates,  a  little  higher  than  last 
year.  Roughage  is  plentiful  in  some 
sections;  however,  in  drought  areas 
increased  concentrate  feeding  may 
be  necessary. 

Fewer  Beef  Cattle 

Total  beef  cattle  numbers  will  be 
about  three  per  cent  lower  January 
1,  1955,  than  they  toere  a  year  earlier. 
Continuing  drought  throughout  the 
southern  and  southwestern  states  to¬ 
gether  with  unfavorable  prices  has 
brought  about  heavy  liquidation  of 
cow  herds  in  some  areas. 

Increased  usage  of  pasture  and 


Increase  in  Dairy  Cattle 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be 
a  slight  increase  in  cow  numbers  as 
compared  with  1954.  The  number  of 
cows  to  be  milked  in  1955  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  22,750,000,  an  increase 
of  a  little  over  one  per  cent.  The 
number  of  heifers  to  be  raised  for 
replacement  indicates  a  decrease  of 
about  five  per  cent.  It  is  estimated 
that  total  milk  production  will  be 
increased  both  by  an  increase  in  cow 
numbers  and  an  increase  in  milk 
yield  per  cow.  Based  on  these  esti¬ 


“Missing  milk  cans”  can  be  a  costly  problem  whenever 
cows  are  switched  to  winter  barn  feeding — unless  it  is 
realized  that  silage  and  hay  require  supplementation  with 
additional  protein  for  maximum  milk  production.  Home 
grains  alone  will  not  furnish  sufficient  protein.  Nor  will 
such  a  feeding  program  adequately  supply  sufficient  total 
digestible  nutrients. 


To  account  for  those  extra  cans  of  milk,  feed  Red  Rose 
Dairy  Supplements  and  other  Red  Rose  Dairy  feeds. 
Red  Rose  Feeds  are  a  concentrated  source  of  the  essential 
nutrients  lacking  in  roughages  and  home  grains.  They 
supply  the  needed  protein  and  are  also  fortified  with 
minerals  (including  trace  minerals)  and  vitamins.  There  is 
a  Red  Rose  Feed  to  fit  every  dairy  feeding  program. 

If  you’re  faced  witffithe  case  of  the  “missing  milk  cans,” 
add  Red  Rose  Dairy  Supplements  and  other  Red  Rose 
Dairy  Feeds  to  your  roughages  and  home-grown  grains. 
See  for  yourself  that  better  winter  feeding  with  Red  Rose 
is  your  most  profitable  solution . 

Send  for  Dairy  Kit.  Dairy  Management  Book,  Milk  Replacer 
Book,  milk  production  charts  and  a  handy  calf  tape — get 
them  free  at  your  Red  Rose  Dealer  or  send  25c  to;  John 
W.  Eshelman  &  Sons,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Distributors  from  Maine  to  Florida : 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


Red  ~  Rose 

GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

SifutnutH, » SONS 


JOHN  W 
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-then  get  NEW  improved 

KOW-KARE 

now  with  Vitamin  “A” 


SAVE  on  expensive  feed!  Instead  add 
New,  improved  KOW-KARE,  contain¬ 
ing  Vitamin  “A”!  Get  higher  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  better  cow  health,  better  feed 
to-milk  conversion.  Take  advantage  of 
famous  KOW-KARE’s  Tonic  Drugs. 

Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Cal¬ 
cium,  phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D.  Start  now. 
Three  thrifty  sizes  at  all 
stores. 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  helpful  24-page  il¬ 
lustrated  treatise  on  "Care& 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  00 
Vermont 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised  —  Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug 
and  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1,00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50< 
(16  Dilators 1 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly  „ 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Save  More,  Make  More, 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $68,000,000.00 


amis® 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.T. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

O  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ _ ?5 


States  are  large,  despite  drought  in 
some  areas.  Assuming  much  of  the 
large  carryover  of  corn  is  available 
at  a  price,  total  supplies  for  feed 
amount  to  nearly  140  million  tons. 
This  compares  with  117  million  tons 
actually  fed  during  1953-54.  The 
grains,  particularly  corn,  are  in  rela¬ 
tively  more  abundant  supply  than 
are  the  high-protein  feeds. 

The  1954  harvest  of  feed  grains 
was  larger  than  last  year.  The  corn 
crop  was  smaller,  but  the  oat,  barley 
and  grain  sorghums  crops  were 
larger.  Corn  is  of  excellent  quality 
in  the  northern  Corn  Belt.  In  the 
South,  however,  the  corn  crop  was 
short  in  some  States  and  more  than 


the  usual  corn  acreage  was  diverted 
to  forage  and  silage. 

Little  change  from  the  year  before 
is  indicated  for  the  supplies  of 
wheat  millfeeds  and  other  low- 
protein  by-products  for  feed  in  1954- 
55.  The  combined  supplies  of  grains 
and  these  by-products  available  for 
feed  this  year  are  estimated  to  be 
about  a  fifth  larger  than  the  amount 
fed  last  year. 

The  supplies  of  oilseed  meals,  ani¬ 
mal  proteins,  grain  proteins  and 
urea,  calculated  on  an  oilmeal  equiva¬ 
lent  basis,  for  feed  this  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  14,623,000  tons,  about 
the  same  as  the  tonnage  fed  during 
1953-54.  The  increased  soybean  meal 


tonnage  more  than  offset  the  reduced 
cottonseed  crop.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
an  estimate  of  450,000  tons  of  oil- 
meal  equivalent  of  urea  (75,000  tons) 
is  included  in  this  year’s  supply 
figures.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
informal  information  from  the  trade. 

Supplies  of  hay  and  other  rough- 
ages  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier  but  are  vei’y  short  in  some 
areas.  The  supply  of  range  and 
pasture  feed  has  been  cut  by  dry 
weather. 

TEd.  —  The  foregoing  report  is  a 
compilation  by  23  outstanding  feed, 
livestock  and  economic  experts  at 
various  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  stations.] 


PENNSYl  VANIA  FARM  NEWS 


The  newest  move  for  improvement 
of  Pennsylvania’s  dairy  cattle  in¬ 
dustry — appointment  of  a  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Committee — was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joseph  O.  Canby  of 
Langhorne,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dairymen’s  Assn.  Headed  by 
Donald  V.  Seipt  of  Easton,  as  chair¬ 
man,  the  committee  is  made  up  of 
the  presidents  and  one  other  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  of  the  five 
principal  dairy  breeds:  Ayrshire  — 
Lester  V.  Randall  of  Guys  Mills, 
Crawford  County,  president,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ayrshire  Breeders  Assn.,  and 
Wilbur  F.  Barkdoll,  assistant,  of 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  County.  Brown 
Swiss — Francis  Kennedy  of  Valencia, 
Butler  County,  president,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Brown  Swiss  Assn.,  and  Ray 
Pickle,  assistant,  of  Brogueville,  York 
County.  Guernsey — Donnell  Marshall 
of  Pottstown,  Montgomery  County, 
president,  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders  Assn.,  and  Henry  T.  Child, 
assistant,  of"  West  Chester,  Chester 
County.  Holstein — Paul  R.  Anthony 
of  Strausstown,  Berks  County,  presi¬ 
dent,  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Assn., 
and  D.  V.  Seipt,  assistant,  of  North¬ 
ampton  County.  Jersey — Samuel  B. 
Williams  of  Middletown,  Dauphin 
County,  president  Pennsylvania  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  and  Meryl  Sheaffer, 
assistant,  of  Huntsdale,  Cumberland 
County.  Williams  is  committee  vice 
chairman,  Child  secretary,  and 
Kennedy  treasurer.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  will  be  to  promote 
purebred  dairy  cattle. 


Advancement  of  the  small  water¬ 
shed  soil  and  water  conservation 
movement  in  Pennsylvania  was  as¬ 
sured  following  review  of  a  new  act 
of  Congress  at  a  recent  conference  in 
Harrisburg.  Provisions  of  the  Water¬ 
shed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven¬ 
tion  Act,  recently  approved  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  were  explained  by 
Ivan  McKeever,  State  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tionist,  at  a  meeting  in  his  office.  A 
dozen  interested  agencies  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  26  delegates.  They  also  re¬ 
viewed  plans  of  the  Cory  Creek 
watershed  in  Tioga  County.  The  new 
act  is  designed  to  provide  the  basis 
for  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  States,  local  govern¬ 
mental  organizations,  groups  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  individuals  in  carrying  out 
flood  prevention  and  water  control 
programs  in  the  small  upstream 
watersheds.  The  size  of  the  water¬ 
shed  may  not  exceed  250,000  acres 
but  several  small  watersheds  may  be 
planned  together  when  desired. 
McKeever  said  that  initiative  for  all 
projects  under  the  new  legislation 
must  come  from  the  people  of  the 
locality  where  the  proposed  program 
is  to  be  carried  out  on  a  home  rule 
basis.  The  routine  to  be  followed  in 
approval  of  requests  for  projects  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  additional 
federal  assistance  will  be  determined 
later.  Applications  may  come  from 
watershed  organizations  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  a  county  soil  conser¬ 
vation  district. 


Look  for  more  4-H  heifer  projects 
in  the  Keystone  State  in  the  next  few 
years.  That  is  the  prediction  of  Scott 
L.  French,  fieldman-secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angus  Assn.  “This  new 
approach  in  4-H  beef  work  is  catch¬ 
ing  on  fast  across  the  State”,  French 
says.  He  points  to  the  first  annual 
4-H  heifer  show  at  the  recent  Read¬ 
ing  Fair  as  “a  first  big  step  toward 
a  much-enlarged  program.” 

Like  many  other  4-H  shows,  that 
one  was  dominated  by  Lancaster 
County  club  members.  The  grand 
champion  heifer  was  shown  by  Dar- 
vin  E.  Boyd,  Ephrata,  and  the  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  by  Ernest 
Frey,  Quarryville.  Frey  also  took  top 
honors  in  the  showmanship  contest. 
Owners  of  class  winners  were:  jr. 
yearling  heifer,  Darvin  Boyd;  sum¬ 
mer  yearling  heifer,  Kenneth  Rutt, 
Peach  Bottom;  and  sr.  heifer  calf,  E. 
Bruce  Boyd,  Darvin’s  brother. 


Announcement  of  final  standing  in 
the  23rd  Pennsylvania  Official  Egg 
Laying  Test  and  the  opening  of  the 
24th  test  was  made  recently.  A  pen 
of  13  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
entered  by  Guy  A.  Leader  and  Sons, 
York  County,  finished  first  in  the 
1953-54  test  with  a  total  of  3,847  eggs 
and  3,961.85  points.  Another  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  entered  by  the  same  breed¬ 
er  took  second  honors  with  3,412 
eggs  and  3,670.80  points  in  the  50- 
week  test.  E.  N.  Eberly 


We  have  had  some  vei’y  nice 
weather  this  Fall  after  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  in  years.  There  were 
good  rains  in  September  and  early 
October,  topped  off  on  October  15 
with  a  fringe  of  Hurricane  Hazel. 
Much  damage  was  done  but,  when 
we  see  and  hear  the  damage  done  in 
the  direct  path  of  the  hurricane,  we 
feel  that  we  were  hurt  but  very  little 
in  comparison. 


Late  pastures  and  meadows  made 
a  quick  comeback  and  they  still  look 
fresh  and  green.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
had  more  pasture  in  late  October 
than  we  had  in  August.  What  wheat 
is  in  is  doing  nicely,  but  many 
fields  have  not  yet  been  drilled;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  ground  will  be  in 
condition  for  them  to  be  drilled  this 
Fall.  Farm  fields  really  got  a  heavy 
soaking.  Corn  picking  is  going  on 
but,  here  again,  many  of  the  fields 
are  too  wet  although  farmers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  pick  anyway.  Most  of  the  corn 
is  rather  small  fodder  compared  with 
other  years,  caused  no  doubt  by  the 
drought,  but  it  does  seem  to  be 
fairly  well  eared  and  is  turning  out 
a  fairly  good  yield. 

Potato  digging  has  been  in  full 
swing  and  a  few  growers  are  already 
through.  The  crop  seems  fairly  good 
in  spite  of  the  early  dry  weather,  and 
many  fields  are  doing  300  bushels  per 
acre  or  more.  The  price  varies  some¬ 
what  but  is  near  $1.50  per  bushel  at 
the  farm;  the  demand  seems  to  be 
good.  New  ear  corn  is  selling  for 
arotmd  60  cents  a  bushel  and  old 
corn  is  bringing  75  cents,  though 
there  will  not  be  any  great  amount 
of  either  old  or  new  sold  by  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  as  he  will  need  it  for 
feed. 

Many  farmers  are  not  very  well 
pleased  with  their  wheat  quotas  as 
many  farms,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  are  not  allowed  any  wheat  at 
all  even  though  they  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  wheat  for  many  years.  These 
farmers  claim  that  it  interferes  with 
their  crop  rotation  and  also  beats 
them  out  of  a  cash  crop  that  they 
depended  largely  on  for  a  much 
needed  income. 

Farm  prices  have  not  changed 
much  the  past  couple  of  months. 
Hogs  are  still  fairly  high  but  a  little 
below  this  time  last  year.  Little  pigs 
are  selling  for  around  $10  each  and 
veals  are  still  up  pretty  well.  There 
seems  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of 
chickens  of  all  kinds  and  turkeys  as 
well  which  means  the  prices  will  not 
be  too  high.  Plummer  McCullough 


Safe  tractor  driving  is  their  specialty.  These  seven  4-H  Club  members 
will  comprise  the  team  of  five,  plus  two  alternates,  for  the  1955  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Show,  January  10-14,  4-H  tractor  driving  contest.  Kneeling  in 
front  is  Ernest  Hauck,  Cumvensville.  Others  are,  from  the  left:  Glenn  Z epp, 
Gettsyburg;  Charles  Bowman,  New  Alexandria;  Paul  Creitz,  Schnecksville; 
Paul  Knoebel,  Northumberland;  Floyd  Kildoo,  New  Castle;  and 

Sam  Mathews,  Chester  Springs. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  is  the  ground  end  of  the  36-foot  hay-hale  elevator  built  on  the  156-acre 
Adams  dairy  farm  in  Avella,  Washington  County ,  Pa.  A  half  horsepower 
electric  motor  drives  the  endless  elevator  chain  through  a  system  of  belts 
and  pulleys.  Common  plumbers  pipe  attaches  side  rails  to  the  carriage  bed. 

Help  with  the  Hay  Bales 


During  the  past  few  years,  farmers 
have  been  putting  more  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  laborsaving  devices.  They 
are  finding  ways  and  means  to  take 
the  sheer  work  out  of  many  of  their 
chores  and  operations.  Among  other 
bard  jobs  on  the  farm,  the  handling 
of  crops  by  hand  is  one  that  pleads 
lor  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
equipment  that  will  save  its  exhaust-, 
ing  work. 

Just  a  decade  ago,  we  harvested 
our  crops  by  an  entirely  different 
method  than  we  do  today.  We  used 
to  harvest  them  with  tractor  or 
horses  and  plenty  of  manpower.  Hay 
was  cut  and  left  in  the  field  to  cure 
completely;  then  it  was  put  on 
wagons  or  trailers  with  a  loader  and 
brought  to  the  barn,  where  it  was 
unloaded  by  a  hay-hoist  and  mowed 
away  by  hand.  Or  the  whole  harvest¬ 
ing  job  may  have  been  done  entirely 
by  hand.  It  was  a  lot  of  work,  a  lot 
of  feed  value  was  lost  and  it  took 
too  much  time. 

Our  hay  baler  made  the  field  har¬ 
vest  much  better,  but  it  still  took 
about  an  hour  of  hot,  hard  work  to 
mow  away  a  load  of  100  bales  at  the 
barn.  Because  this  was  such  a  bottle¬ 
neck  in  haying  and  was  consuming 
up  to  25  per  cent  of  our  time  and 
energy,  my  father  and  I  constructed 
an  elevator  and  conveyor  to  get  the 
bales  into  the  barn  easier  and  faster. 

The  purpose  of  the  combined 
elevator  and  conveyor  we  built  is  to 
have  electricity  do  most  of  the  work 
of  handling  the  bales  of  hay  at  the 
barn.  We  think  this  is  a  big  portion 
of  the  summer  work  that  must  be 
done  on  a  dairy  farm.  In  our  har¬ 
vesting  system,  hay  baled  mechani¬ 
cally  in  the  fields  is  hauled  to  the 
barn  where  it  is  transferred  to  an 
endless  chain  elevator  driven  by  a 
half  horsepower  motor. 

The  elevator  takes  up  the  bales 
and  discharges  them  high  onto  a 
conveyor  which  runs  along  the  top 


of  the  barn.  This  conveyor,  also 
driven  by  a  half  horsepower  motor, 
is  so  constructed  that  bales  can  be 
dropped  off  at  any  point  along  the 
length  of  the  barn  by  opening  one 
of  the  gates  which  are  placed  alter¬ 
nately  every  five  feet  on  each  side  of 
it.  Bales  of  hay  can  also  be  drop¬ 
ped  off  the  end  of  the  conveyor  at 
the  back  of  our  60-foot  mow. 

The  elevator  is  36  feet  long  and 
the  conveyor  is  48  feet;  it  costs  about 
a  cent  an  hour  for  electricity  to 
operate  the  system.  We  spent  about 
30  hours  building  the  apparatus.  The 
materials  used  were:  lumber  $60; 
two  motors  $70;  chains,  boxes,  bear¬ 
ings  and  shafts,  $150;  pulleys  $11; 
belts  $6.00;  half-inch  pipe  and  el¬ 
bows  $17;  bolts,  washers,  nails  and 
hinges,  $17.50.  The  total  cost  of  the 
materials  came  to  $331.50. 

Because  the  elevator-conveyor  was 
made  in  our  “spare”  time  during  the 
Winter,  the  labor  that  went  into  its 
construction  can  be  valued  at  almost 
nothing.  But  the  labor  it  saves  in  the 
Summer  is  considerable;  our  haying 
job  now  is  not  the  slow  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  work  it  was.  We  place  the  value 
of  the  homemade  elevator-conveyor 
at  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

Harriet  J.  Adams 
Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Photos:  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 
This  is  the  conveyor  that  runs  the  length  of  the  60-foot  loft  of  the  Adams 
barn.  Here  a  hay  bale  is  shunted  off  into  the  mow.  Gates  are  spaced  every 
five  feet  on  the  conveyor  to  allow  bales  to  be  put  any  chosen  place  along 
the  length  of  the  mow.  All  it  takes  to  select  the  position  is  to  open  the 
proper  gate  and  secure  a  stop-board  just  above  it. 
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Even  with  today’s  low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 

CAF-STAR 

You’ll  raise 
healthier  calves, 
too! 


READ  WHAT  THESE  DAIRYMEN 
SAY  ABOUT  CAF-STAR 

We  raise  about  75  calves  a  year  on 
CAF-STAR  and  find  it  much  more 
economical  than  feeding  whole  milk. 
We  gladly  recommend  CAF-STAR  to 
any  dairyman. 

J.  J.  Anderson 
Wood  Ford  Farm 
Hartford  County,  Conn. 


I  have  had  wonderful  success  with 
CAF-STAR,  My  calves  are  all  far 
above  the  average  weights  for  their 
breed,  and  I've  never  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  since  I  started  feeding  CAF-STAR 
about  three  years  ago. 

R.  C.  Dailey 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


We  have  raised  all  our  calves  on 
CAF-STAR  for  the  past  3  years  and 
honestly  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and 
least  expensive  method  of  raising 
healthy  calves. 

E.  Gallipo 
Rutland  County,  Vt. 

We  have  been  using  CAF-STAR  for  3 
years  now  and  wouldn't  think  of 
using  anything  else.  It's  wonderful. 

N,  V.  Nathan  Burger 
Monroe  County,  Penna. 


•  • 


SETTER  THAN  EVERS 
NOW  CONTAINS  AVS 

rich  in  health-promoting  vita¬ 
min,  mineral  and  antibiotic  feed 
supplements. 


It’s  just  plain,  good  sense... and  good  busi¬ 
ness,  too,  to  raise  your  calves  on  CAF- 
STAR  and  market  all  your  whole  milk. 
Even  when  milk  prices  are  down,  CAF- 
STAR  will  save  you  money  as  well  as 
help  you  grow  healthier,  sturdier  calves. 

The  experience  of  countless  dairymen 
proves  that  by  feeding  CAF-STAR  in 
place  of  whole  milk  you  save  money.  But 
that’s  not  all.  CAF-STAR  also  helps 
calves  grow  faster  and  develop  stronger, 
sturdier  frames  for  earlier  breeding. 

Made  from  sweet,  dried,  skim  milk 
(Eastern),  CAF-STAR  is  fortified  with 
vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics  (Aure- 
omycin)  to  protect  the  health  of  calves 
during  the  important  growing  period. 
Calves  like  CAF-STAR,  and  thrive  on  it. 

MAKE  THIS  TEST  You  can  prove  the 
economy  of  feeding  CAF-STAR  with  this 
simple  test:  Feed  one  calf  whole  milk.  At 
the  same  time  put  one  or  two  calves  on 
CAF-STAR.  Then  compare  feeding  costs 
as  well  as  the  weight  gains  of  both  calves 
. . .  and  you’ll  quickly  see  why  it  pays  to 
raise  calves  on  CAF-STAR. 

CAF-STAR  is  sold  by  leading  feed  deal¬ 
ers  in  25  lb.  bags  or  pails  and  in  100  lb.  bags. 
It’s  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  feed.  For  better, 
healthier  calves,  switch  to  CAF-STAR 
now.  If  your  dealer  does  not  stock  CAF- 
STAR,  write  us  direct. 


FREE! New Calf  Raising  Program! 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  Dept.  R 112 

AmenFa,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

0  New  Calf  Raising  Program 
Q  Calf  Weight  Record  Chart  &  Weigh-Tope 

NAME- _ _ _ : - - - - - 


ADDRESS- 


DEALER'S  NAME. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Traysjj 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 

TYPE  "P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  </6  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and  Gear 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  jersey 


$695 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing,  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Blueberry  Bushes,  etc..  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN'S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints,  sprays  50  young  trees.  Gallon  $5  75  Postpaid. 

F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-M0LASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  EOX  7100,  ELKINS  FARK,  PA, 


TRY  JUST  ONE... 

See  how  much  faster 
and  cleaner  you  plow! 


YETTER  disc 

COULTER-JOINTER 

COMPARE  with  your  present 
equipment  .  .  .  see  how  much 
easier  a  YETTER-equipped 
plow  pulls !  That  saves  money 
because  you  can  plow  in  one 
gear  higher.  SLICING  AC¬ 
TION  cuts  and  covers  trash, 
and  the  deflector  insures  complete  covering 
.  .  .  kills  corn  borer  and  INCREASES  YIELDS. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  your  plow  ...  in  your 
soil  and  trash.  REMEMBER  —  you  must  cut 
the  trash  before  it  can  be  covered!  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER.  .|V 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  J) 

Peels  off  mud  and  - rr:. - 1- 

trash  with  moldboard 


action  .  .  .  keeps  you 
rolling  when  it’s  wet 

and  muddy.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and 
tread.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 
YETTER  IWFG.  CO.,  322  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


- TAX  BOOK  - - 

TAX  SAVING  PLANS  FOR  FARMERS 

Will  Help  Farmers  Reduce  Taxes  —  $1  00. 

VL  IN-.1  A  C  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEWPORT,  N.  Y. 
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FIRST,  you  save  milk,  because  Albers  SUCKLE  safely  re¬ 
places  whole  milk  and  skim  milk  feeding. 


Second,  you  save  calves,  because  the  scientific  combination 
of  antibiotics  and  nutrients  in  Albers  SUCKLE  and  Albers 
CALF  MANNA  greatly  reduces  calf  mortality  and  disease. 


Third,  you  save  time,  because  the  Albers  Plan  minimizes 
troublesome  milk  or  liquid  feeding.  In  3  to  5  weeks,  most 
calves  raised  on  the  plan  are  weaned  on  to  dry  feed  completely. 


And  most  important,  you  scve  money,  because  this  program 
will  help  you  raise  more  and  better  milk  producers  that  pay 
a  bigger  profit  after  they  come  into  production.  The  same 
people  that  developed  this  program  also  raised  the  Worlds 
greatest  butterfat  producer  for  all  breeds  and  ages. 

Better  feed  dealers  everywhere  stock  and  recommend  Albers 
Calf  Feeds.  Regardless  of  what  milk  replacer  is  used,  however, 
it  is  important  that  CALF  MANNA  be  fed  from  the  very  first 
day  to  6  months  of  age. 


&BHkixnHW  wjj* 

V®  (ARM 


f  SUCKLE 


FREE  BOOKLET  \ 


See  your  CALF  MANNA  dealer  today  and  write 
for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 
" Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan/1 


AI.BKIIS 
«  MONTHS 
\VM.I  REAUINO 
1’I.AN 


M  i-H 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dap*  1157  314  Fairfax  Bldg.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet, 
'■'Albers  6  Months  Calf  Rearing  Plan" 


Name _ 

R  F  D  or 
Streel _ 


State 


City 


IF  YOUR  CALVES  ARE  NOT  CONTENTED,  SWITCH  TO 
CARNATION-ALBERS  SUCKLE  AND  CALF  MANNA 


Famous  smooth¬ 
spreading  Teat 
and  Udder  anti¬ 
septic  medica¬ 
tion.  For  injuries,  chapping 
and  massage  of  caked  bag.  At  all  dealers’. 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 
DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  00,  Vermont 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF 


NOW  BUILD  YOUR  OWN 
TRACTOR  with 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  RIDING  TRACTOR! 

5  or  8  H.P. 

COMPLETE  KIT  of  all  parfs  less 
tires  &  hood.  Ready  to  assemble. 
Full  instructions. 

SAVE  $140.65  .  . . 

This  tractor  sells  for  $478.65, 

Kit  of  parfs  costs  you  $338.00 

36  ATTACHMENTS  AVAILABLE 
Your  choice  of  1  2"  or  16"  Rear  Wheels. 
Automatic  Transmission  is  Standard 
Equipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

TIGER  TRACTOR  CORP.,  Box  K,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 


PIPE  SMOKERS:  BROKEN  STEMS  REPLACED 
UTTER  PIPE  FACTORY,  0LEAN,  NEW  YORK 
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Mass.  Sheep  Champions 


Moving  to  the  forefront  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  farm  organi¬ 
zations  in  New  England,  the  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn.,  presented  an  outstanding 
show  and  sale  in  its  first  venture  at 
A.  R.  Parker’s,  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  last  month.  C.  Leonard  Gately, 
Whitman,  chairman  of  the  show,  and 
James  E.  Milbery,  Jr.,  Pembroke, 
president,  had  a  smooth  working  or¬ 


ganization  which  kept  the  seven-hour 
show  moving  at  a  rapid  and  enter¬ 
taining  pace. 

Grand  champion  ram  of  the  show 
was  a  Tunis  shown  by  William 
Dennis  Jr.,  of  Heu-Den  Farm, 
Egypt,  Mass.  Grand  champion  ewe 
of  the  show  was  a  Columbia  entry  of 
Red  Acres  Farm,  Hanson,  Mass., 
owned  and  shown  by  George  M. 
Mullen. 


Faith  of  Red  Acres,  a  Columbia  ewe  owned  and  shown  by  George  M.  Mullen, 
Red  Acres  Farm,  Hanson,  Mass.,  was  named  grand  champion  ewe  of  all 
breeds  at  the  1954  Southeastern  Mass.  Sheep  Breeders  Assn,  show  and  sale. 


w  •  . — . . 

Tassasoit  of  Heu-Den  Farm,  a  Tunis  ram  owned  and  shown  by  William 
Dennis,  Jr.,  ivas  grand  champion  ram  at  the  1954  Southeastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  Sheep  Breeders  Association  show  and  sale. 


Beef  Carcasses 


(Continued  from  Page  692) 

extracts  and  medicines;  buttons  and 
steamed  bonemeal  from  bones;  fer¬ 
tilizers  from  offal;  tankage,  blood 
meal,  and  meat  scraps  from  blood, 
waste  trim  and  unfit  carcasses; 
leather  from  the  hides.  Not  a  scrap 
of  any  part  of  the  animal  is  wasted. 

When  the  590-pound  carcass,  or  the 
wholesale  cuts  of  it,  is  put  on  the 
block  and  cut  for  the  retail  trade, 
there  is  an  average  of  146  pounds 
of  fat,  bone  and  waste  trim  removed; 
this  has  little  or  no  sale  value.  There 
is  left  a  total  of  only  444  pounds  of 
retail  cuts  for  sale  from  the  1,000- 
pound  choice  steer. 

Let  us  see  how  the  wholesale  cuts 
average  out  over  the  counter.  The 
fancy  steaks  such  as  Porterhouse,  T- 
Bone  and  Club  make  up  only  30 
pounds  of  the  444  pounds  of  retail 
beef  from  a  1,000-pound  liveweight 
choice  steer.  The  other  steaks  and 
fancy  roasts  average  in  poundage 
as  follows:  boneless  round  steaks, 
38;  sirloin  and  pinbone  steaks,  33; 


rib  roasts,  25;  sirloin  tip  roast,  20; 
flank  steaks,  two.  These  total  118 
pounds. 

The  medium  priced  cuts  average  as 
follows:  chuck  arm  roast  (bone  in), 
26;  rump  roast  (bone  in),  25;  bone¬ 
less  heel  of  round,  17;  boneless  neck, 
16;  boneless  chuck,  16;  lean  diced 
beef  for  stewing,  11.  These  total 
medium  priced  cuts  of  beef  consti¬ 
tute  an  average  of  111  pounds  of  the 
444-pound  choice  carcass. 

The  less  tender  or  economy  cuts 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  car¬ 
cass  and  are  divided  by  poundage  as 
follows:  shoulder  blade  steaks  and 
roasts  (bone  in),  69  pounds;  ground 
beef,  59;  plate  boiling  beef,  19;  short 
ribs,  16;  brisket  (boneless),  12; 
shank,  eight;  kidney,  two.  The  total 
of  the  less  tender  cuts  is  185  pounds. 
Properly  prepared,  seasoned  and 
correctly  cooked,  the  economy  cuts 
are  as  palatable  and  nutritious  as 
the  higher  priced  cuts.  They  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  family 
budget  and  to  provide  very  tasty 
eatfcng  at  the  same  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIVESTOCK  &  DAIRY 


Pigs.  Need  Vitamins 

Why  is  it  that  pigs  seem  to  need 
more  supplemental  vitamin  feeding 
than  other  kinds  of  livestock?  What 
vitamins  are  considered  especially 
important  for  growing  pigs? 

Genesee  Co.,  d.  s.  n. 

The  reason  that  pigs  need  sup¬ 
plemental  vitamins,  either  with  or 
in  addition  to  their  regular  rations, 
is  that  they  are  not  equipped  physio¬ 
logically  to  handle  roughage.  On  the 
other  hand,  cattle  and  sheep  con¬ 
sume  relatively  large  amounts  of 
roughage  which  supplies  them  with 
considerable  amounts  of  the  essential 
vitamins,  as  well  as  minerals.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  herbivorious  animals  have 
the  ability  to  synthesize  considerable 
amounts  of  several  of  the  vitamins, 
such  as  the  B  complex  group.  These 
are  manufactured  in  the  animal’s 
body  during  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion. 

Pigs,  as  well  as  mature  hogs,  are 
primarily  grain  eaters.  The  cereal 
grains  do  not  contain  any  vitamin 
D,  which  is  essential  for  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  calcium  and  phosphorus.  For 
this  reason  pigs  often  develop  the 
bone  disease  known  as  rickets.  Yel¬ 
low  corn  is  the  only  grain  that  con¬ 
tains  an  appreciable  amount  of  vita¬ 
min  A  activity,  so  essential  for 
growth  and  health.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  highly  important  to  supply  the 
bog  herd  with  best  quality  alfalfa 
hay  in  slatted  racks;  it  is  high  in 
both  vitamins  A  and  D,  and  also  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus.  Remove  the 
coarse,  stemmy  refused  parts  each 
day;  this  can  be  fed  to  dry  cows  or 
young  stock.  Keep  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture  before  the  hogs  and 
pigs  at  all  times.  On  summer  pasture, 
Logs  get  enough  of  the  vitamins 
mentioned  from  the  sun  and  green 
forage.  Nursing  pigs  do  better  if  they 
receive  some  of  the  supplemental  B 
complex  vitamins,  which  can  be  fed 
with  their  grain  in  creeps.  These 
mixtures  can  be  bought  from  com¬ 
mercial  feed  manufacturers. 


Salt’  for  Beef  Cattle 

Is  it  best  to  keep  salt  before  beef 
cattle  all  of  the  time,  or  can  they 
be  salted  just  at  occasional  intervals 
with  equally  good  results?  How  much 
salt  do  they  need  per  head,  for  both 
Summer  and  Winter?  Have  heard 
that  cattle  need  more  salt  on  pasture 
than  when  they  are  in  the  barn 
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during  the  Winter.  Is  this  true? 

Bedford  Co.,  Pa.  t.  j.  k. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  cattle  to 
keep  salt  before  them  at  all  times,- 
rather  than  salting  them  at  irregular 
intervals.  It  is  the  same  proposition 
as  your  eating  some  salt  as  desired 
every  day  on  your  food,  instead  of 
eating  a  large  amount  just  once  in 
a  while.  In  some  tests  at  the  Iowa 
Station,  beef  cows  in  winter  quarters 
ate  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of 
salt  per  head  per  month  when  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  it.  Records  at 
the  Kansas  Station  show  that,  on  the 
average,  mature  beef  steers  consume 
about  two  pounds  of  salt  per  head 
per  month,  when  allowed  all  they 
will  eat  during  the  summer  months 
on  pasture.  Block  salt  and  loose  salt 
are  equally  satisfactory,  except  that 
when  loose  salt  is  used  it  must  be 
protected  to  prevent  excessive  loss 
from  weathering. 


Antibiotics  Reduce  Calf 
Bloat 

I  have  heard  that  antibiotics  are 
effective  in  treating  calves  for  bloat. 
Is  this  true  and,  if  so,  what  is  the 
dosage?  t.  l.  a. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Maine 

Recent  investigations  at  the  Iowa 
Station,  Ames,  on  the  subject  of 
treating  calves  with  antibiotics  for 
bloat  were  favorable  to  the  practice. 
In  these  tests,  35  calves  under  one 
year  of  age  were  treated  with 
aureomycm  and  terramycin  for  bloat. 
Of  these  animals,  21  received  aureo- 
mycin  at  the  rate  of  two  to  five  milli¬ 
grams  (mg.)  per  pound  of  body- 
weight;  the  remaining  14  calves  re¬ 
ceived  terramycin  at  the  rate  of  one 
mg.  per  pound  of  bodyweight.  Treat¬ 
ment  was  given  by  mouth,  once  a 
day  for  from  one  to  four  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  response  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  The  results  show  that,  for  the 
calves  receiving  aureomycin,  17  head 
or  81  per  cent  were  cured,  three 
were  relieved  with  approximately  75 
per  cent  recovery,  while  one  calf 
showed  no  benefit.  For  the  terra¬ 
mycin  treated  calves,  12  head  or  86 
per  cent  were  cured,  one  was  re¬ 
lieved  75  per  cent,  and  one  showed 
no  benefit;  it  is  apparent  from  these 
results  that  the  use  of  these  two 
antibiotics  is  definitely  of  benefit  in 
treating  calves  for  bloat,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases. 


Homegrown  Dairy  Feed 

How  can  I  use  my  homegrown 
oats,  wheat  and  buckwheat  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  economical,  satisfactory  dairy 
ration?  What  would  be  best  to  buy 
to  bring  it  up  to  an  18  per  cent 
feed?  g.  b. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  is  not  as  palatable  as 
other  grains,  so  it  is  best  to  limit 
the  amount  fed.  It  is  also  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  per  cent  less  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value  than  oats.  A  suitable  com¬ 
bination  for  about  a  ton  of  18  per 
cent  dairy  concentrate  feed  mixture, 
using  the  homegrown  grains  you 
mention,  would  be  ground  wheat  500 
pounds,  ground  oats  500,  ground 
buckwheat  300,  wheat  bran  200, 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
250,  and  corn  gluten  feed  250  pounds. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  mix  in  with 
this  ton  of  feed  20  pounds  salt,  20 
pounds  ground  limestone  and  20 
pounds  steamed  bone  meal.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  distillers  dried  corn  grains 
could  be  used  in  place  of  the  corn 
gluten  feed.  Also,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  price  in  regard  to  choosing 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal. 


LIME  CREST  NON-SKID  BARN  CALCITE 

saves  labor  and  issue  . . .  helps  prevent  falls 

Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  helps  protect  livestock  from 
injury  by  providing  safe,  slip-proof  surfacing  for  barn  floors 
and  runways,  It  improves  the  fertilizer  value  of  manure  by 
providing  calcium  and  trace  minerals  for  mineral-rich  ferti¬ 
lizer.  And  Barn  Calcite  makes  barns  more  attractive  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  clean  white  floor  surfacing.  Last  but  not  least,  Barn 
Calcite’s  safe  practical  surface  is  low  in  cost,  easy  to  apply. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  BARN  CALCITE  NOW 
or  write  for  literature  and  free  sample! 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

ere  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

DEPT.  L-11  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

WORLDS  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS. 

Makers  of  CALCITE  CRYSTALS— the  3-in-l  talcium  supplement  for  poultry;  LITTER-KEPE  —  The  ideal 
tonditioner  for  poultry  litter;  LIME  CREST  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes  —  tor  formula  feeds. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."*  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


NUTRITIVE  VALUE 


TDM* per  ton 

If  Feed  Costs 

cost  per  Tndf- 
100  r!bs.  TDM 

citrus  pulp 

1488 

*54.00 

*8.68 

beet  pulp 

1356 

*68.70 

*5.07 

*TOTAL  DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  is  your  best  buy  because  when  it  comes  to  feed,  the  cost  per  100 
lbs.  of  TDN  is  the  figure  that  counts.  Compare  the  price  of  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  with  other 
feeds  on  a  year  ’round  basis.  Prices  may  vary  as  local  feeds  come  into  season,  but  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  is  consistently  the  top  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  and  is  available  all  year! 


FREE  —  Send  for  information 
and  money-saving  facts. 


NAME . 

(print) 

ADDRESS. 


CITY .  STATE. 

YOUR  FEED  DEALER’S 
NAME . . 

ADDRESS . . . . 


P.O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 
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. . .  more  eggs  «■  >*»  >.»■» 
higher  livability  without  pamperinj 

rxrATron  rvrrtfif  rPcicfatlPP  fr»  IpnVnRlS.  fltlH  loW  lflVin 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit 
making  values  in  the  inheritance  of  every 
chick  you  buy.  You  need  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  Balanced-bred  for  34  years. 
They  give  fast,  uniform  growth,  vigor 
and  vitality,  early  maturity.  They  have 
heavy,  steady  egg  production,  large  egg 


size,  resistance  to  leukosis,  and  low  laying 
house  mortality.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on- 
time  delivery  of  healthy  chicks.  Every 
chick  sold  is  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of 
Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 


HUBBARD 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78 


> 


FARMS 


* 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SPEAKING  OF  PROFITS  •  •  • 

And  .  .  .  that’s  what  poultrymen  are  interested 
in  most  of  all  —  how  would  you  like  to  make  a 

NET  PROFIT  OF  $3.22 
ON  EVERY  PULLET  HOUSED 

Official  results  of  the  recent  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Poultry  Test  shown  that  PARMENTER 
REDS  made  this  profit.  You  can  make  it  too. 
Assure  yourself  of  a  real 

PARMENTER  PROFIT 

by  ordering 

PARMENTER  CHICKS 


Mattern's  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  Whits  Broiler 
Cross,  Nsw  Hampshires.  Rock-Reds, 
Red-Rocks.  8arred  Rocks.  Babcoek’s 
Strain  Whits  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Writs 
for  Circular  and  Prices.  Phons  21*4. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 

R-5,  BEAVER  8PRING8.  PA. 


TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  AT  10  WEEKS 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  0.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  for  Broilers.  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 
(in  lots  of  50  or  more).  Circular  Free. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MAS  . 


HENS  THAT  LAY  MAKE  YOUR  WORK  PAY 
Send  today  for  free  literature  and  order  today. 

PARMEEMTER  REDS-  Inc. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


PICK  THE  2- WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 


The  "made-to-order” 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
H  a  I  Icross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days — 90.87% 
production. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS 


Hall  brothers  hatchery,  inc. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


BALL  POULTRY  FARM 

Hatching  year  around  Babcock  strain  Leghorns  and 
Ball  Red  Rocks  for  egg  production,  Dominant  White 
crosses  for  the  meat  producer.  A  visit  to  our  farm  is 
the  best  way  to  see  how  good  these  birds  are.  See 
our  11,000  layers,  our  new  3-story  100' x  40'  brooder 
house,  a  100' x  28'  laying  shelter  which  is  ideal  for 
summer  layers,  our  modern  hatchery  where  Ball  chicks 
are  hatched  in  spic  and  span  Robbins  incubators. 
Truck  delivery  to  many  areas.  Write  or  call  today 
for  prices  and  early  order  discounts. 

BALL  POULTRY  FARM.  ROUTE  R, 

OWEGO,  TIOGA  CO..  NEW  YORK  Phone:  1176 


-  BELTSVILLE  POULTS  AND  EGGS  - 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE  29-J. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.00 

Poultry  Handbook, 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  5.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  5.00 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  nave 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 
feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4'/2  lb.  feed 
intake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 
with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.75 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  &  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  4.00 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry 
Raising, 

Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 3.00 


Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCKS 

RED-ROCKS 

For  Meat— Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  hard  to  beat  for  broilers 
or  hormonized  fryers.  Live  better, 
VT.  -  U.  S.  grow  faster. 

APPROVED  For  Eggs  —  Our  Red-Rocks  (Sex- 
PULLORUM  Links)  have  hybrid  vigor  —  are 
CLEAN  Heal  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 

tion. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 
Early!  Circular  free  —  write  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.O.  6,  W.  Brattioboro.  Vt. 


Successful  Broiler  Growing, 


Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Starting  Right  With  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein .  2.95 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  2.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


New  Ways  to  Sell  Poultry  &  Eggs 


O  egg  prices  seem  too  low 
and  you  never  receive 
what  you  want  or  should 
for  poultry?  If  they  do — 
and  they  probably  do — one 
should  keep  in  mind  the 
knowledge  that  successful 
sales  can  start  right  at  home  with 
retail  prices  for  farm  fresh  poultry 
and  eggs.  You  do  not  have  to  start 
out  with  a  lot  of  equipment.  You 
have  the  meat  birds  and  you  have 
the  eggs;  now  you  want  and  should 
get  the  customers.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  selling  at  the  farm  is  a 
roadside  stand.  It  need  not  be  any¬ 
thing  fancy  or  special  but  it  must 
be  clean,  well  stocked  and  marked 
with  a  large  sign  bearing  a  list  of 
prices;  at  least  two  more  signs  some 
distance  from  the  actual  stand  an¬ 
nouncing  it  are  important,  too. 

A  Connecticut  poultryman,  Heinz 
Braunsberg  of  Bristol,  started  road¬ 
side  sales  with  nothing  more  than  a 
sign,  a  kitchen  table,  several  boxes 
of  eggs  and  a  cigar  box  for  change. 

Self  Service  at  the  Farm 

Braunsberg’s  was  a  self  service 
arrangement  and  Mrs.  Braunsberg 
did  not  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  it  or 


Miss  Julia  Coolidge,  Center  Sand¬ 
wich,  N.  H.,  sells  all  of  her  eggs  by 
egg  route  and  mail  orders. 

stop  housework  to  wait  on  customers, 
except  to  replenish  the  stock  occa¬ 
sionally.  In  hot  weather,  a  little  soft 
drink  cooler  held  the  boxed  eggs. 
Over  several  years’  operation  only 
15  cents  was  lost  in  actual  cash. 
When  cold  weather  came  Brauns¬ 
berg  placed  the  table  inside  the  egg 
room  in  his  cellar;  customers  simply 
went  in  and  helped  themselves.  Al¬ 
though  the  idea  was  good,  so  many 
eggs  in  sight  and  at  hand  proved  too 
tempting  and  some  disappeared 
without  the  proper  payment.  These 
egg  losses  were  soon  remedied  by 
Braunsberg’s  helping  design  the  now- 
famous  egg  dispensing  machine  later 
installed  on  his  lawn.  Now,  whether 
it  is  Winter  or  Summer,  his  custom¬ 
ers  get  24-hour  service  without 
bothering  him  and  he  does  not  have 
to  hire  help  to  watch  his  machine. 
Through  advertising  in  telephone 
directories  and  in  newspapers  he  has 
customers  beating  a  path  to  his  door. 

A  number  of  poultrymen  with 
turkeys  and  poultry  meat  to  sell  buy 
eggs  or  produce  their  own  for  sales 
leaders.  Eggs  are  marked  up  a  couple 
cents  or  so  above  wholesale  prices 
in  order  to  hold  customers  between 
turkey  and  chicken  purchases.  If  an 
eye-appealing  display  is  installed 
where  the  customer  cannot  help  but 
see  it,  more  poultry  will  be  sold.  It 
is  a  fact  that  people  are  buying  on 
eye  appeal  alone  today,  but  one  had 
better  have  a  bird  of  fine  quality  and 
taste  to  go  with  it  or  else  eye  appeal 
will  never  make  another  sale. 

Another  Connecticut  poultryman, 
Vito  Luciani  of  Woodbridge,  places 
eggs  on  the  counter  in  wire  baskets 
with  the  price  displayed  and  fets 
customers  select  their  own.  He 
furnishes  paper  bags.  His  I’eal  con¬ 
cern,  though,  is  with  the  sale  of 
turkeys  and  poultry  meat.  The 
customers  apparently  like  the  whole 
arrangement — they  obtain  farm-fresh 


eggs  at  low  prices  and  they  buy  and 
come  back  to  buy  turkeys,  broilers 
and  fowl,  too. 

From  Hand.  Peddling  to  Successful 
Store 

Egg  routes  are  another  means  of 
increasing  the  poultry  income.  There 
are  many  different  types  of  routes, 
of  course,  but  nothing  elaborate  or 
fancy  is  needed  as  a  start.  F.  May¬ 
nard  Tucker  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  for 
instance,  started  out  by  walking 
from  door  to  door  among  his  neigh¬ 
bors  with  a  basket  of  eggs  under  his 
arm.  Through  this  meager  start  he 
has  expanded  to  a  business  that  he 
can  hardly  handle  now  with  a  de¬ 
livery  truck.  A  problem  of  how  to 
cut  down  on  route  customers  to 
avoid  investing  in  an  extra  truck 
and  more  help  actually  developed.  So 
he  offered  a  five-cent  discount  on 
each  dozen  eggs  and  offered  other 
discounts  on  poultry  meats  to  get 
customers  out  of  their  homes  and 
into  the  store  he  opened.  Discounts 
were  offered  only  on  items  picked 
up  at  the  store.  It  moves  poultry  well 
and,  with  a  modern  display  cabinet 
containing  attractive  poultry,  Tuck¬ 
er’s  whole  business  has  succeeded  re¬ 
markably  well.  The  old  layers  and 
fowl  are  made  oven-ready,  neatly 
packaged,  frozen,  and  are  offered  at 
moderate  rates.  Birds  with  defects 
like  minor  skin  blemishes,  bruises  or 
skin  tearings  are  sold  in  large  lots 
to  organizations  like  churches,  lodges 
and  clubs  for  suppers.  The  price  is 
right  and  Tucker  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  sell  any  poultry  alive. 

What  to  do  with  the  old  breeder 
roosters  is  a  question  that  goes  un¬ 
satisfactorily  answered  with  many 
poultrymen.  Harold  Caldwell,  Little¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  though,  fenced  off  a 
dozen  old  males  at  a  time  on  his 
front  lawn  beside  the  highway,  to¬ 
gether  with  feed,  water  and  shelter, 
as  a  means  of  disposing  of  them 
profitably.  A  large  sign  gave  the 
price — which  was  considerably  more 
than  a  poultry  dealer  would  offer — 
and  the  birds  were  in  demand  by 
people  driving  by.  Caldwell  created 
his  own  market,  so  to  speak;  he  made 
money  and  he  did  not  have  to  kill 
and  dress  the  birds.  His  customers 
also  obtained  good  fowl  at  a  cost  be¬ 
low  that  they  would  be  confronted 
with  in  a  crowded  store. 

A  Business  in  Barbecues 

Is  the  local  broiler  market  satu¬ 
rated  and  prices  low?  Talk  up  bar¬ 
becues,  then,  and  use  your  own  birds. 
Henry  Raymond,  Jr.,  Ashland,  Mass., 
with  a  poultry  and  egg  route,  hit  on 
this  idea  to  sell  more  of  his  broilers. 
He  talked  up  barbecues  along  his 
route,  suggesting  them  for  family 
parties,  friends,  ways  of  returning  a 
favor,  anniversaries  and  the  like. 
When  he  saw  a  glint  of  interest  he 
offered  his  services  to  get  things 
started.  A  customer  had  to  buy  only 
a  small  minimum  order,  say,  of  a 
dozen  halves.  Raymond  arrived  at 
the  party  ahead  of  time,  set  up  a 
small  cement-block  pit  and  got  the 
birds  started.  When  the  birds  were 
properly  barbecued  and  ready  for 
serving,  he  let  the  hostess  take  over 
— he  was  not  catering,  but  just  sell¬ 
ing  broilers.  The  hostess  was  not 
charged  for  this  service.  Prices  were 
standard.  Raymond’s  profits  came 
from  large  broiler  sales;  instead  of 
a  couple  halves,  he  sold  a  dozen  or 
more  at  a  time.  The  idea  is  worthy 
and  could  spread  like  chain  letters 
did  a  few  years  ago;  those  invited 
first  then  have  their  own  parties 
with  other  friends,  and  so  on  the 
consequence  goes.  After  the  first  set¬ 
up  of  a  barbecue  the  customer  is  al¬ 
lowed  free  use  of  the  pit  and  other 
equipment  as  she  wants  it.  The  only 
stipulation  to  this  service  is  that 
the  blocks  and  equipment  must  be 
picked  up  from  and  returned  to  the 
Raymond  farm.  Quantities  of  barbe¬ 
cue  sauce  are  offered  with  the  broil¬ 
ers — a  pint  with  several  halves,  a 
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quart  with  a  larger  order  and  as  re¬ 
quired.  The  sauce  is  provided  free 
of  charge  and  serves  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  put  on  a  barbecue  and  to  buy 
the  broilers. 

Summer  visitors  are  another  pros¬ 
pect  for  poultry  sales.  Miss  Julia 
Coolidge  of  Center  Sandwich,  New 
Hampshire,  with  a  farm  overlooking 
a  picturesque  lake,  talks  up  barbe¬ 
cues  among  summer  visitors  and 
promotes  them  on  summer  evenings. 
She  knows  exactly  how  many  are 
coming  and  has  her  birds  dressed  off 
beforehand.  During  the  Winter  she 
dresses  off  broilers  and  freezes  them 
for  the  summer  rush  period. 

If  you  like  selling,  you  can  try 
establishing  a  door-to-door  retail  egg 
route  in  a  city.  Try  the  suburbs, 
tenements,  as  well  as  store  clerks. 
Make  yourself  a  good  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  and  stop  at  a  desig¬ 
nated  time  each  week.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  try  something  new.  It  may 
make  the  big  difference  in  your 
poultry  business.  It  has  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  many  poultry  businesses. 

Charles  L.  Stratton 


The  relationship  between  the 
weight  of  hens  and  the  weight  of 
the  eggs  they  produce  is  not  often 
appreciated,  particularly  at  this  time 
of  the  year  with  pullets  in  produc¬ 
tion.  It  seems  impossible  to  have  a 
pullet  completely  matured  in  body 
weight  before  she  starts  to  lay.  If  it 
were  possible,  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  she  would  not  produce 
any  smaller  grades  of  eggs.  In  actual 
practice,  what  happens  is  that  the 
pullet  starts  producing  when  she  may 
be  only  about  75  per  cent  grown  in¬ 
sofar  as  her  body  weight  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  a  result,  she  lays  small 
eggs  until  the  time  her  weight  in¬ 
creases.  Actually,  the  increase  in  egg 
weight  parallels  the  increase  in  body 
weight.  If  she  never  comes  to  full 
size,  she  will  continue  to  lay  pullet 
and  medium  grade  eggs  throughout 
her  life.  Therefore,  anyone  who  has 
a  flock  of  pullets  that  persistently 
produces  eggs  of  low  weight  grades 


should  increase  the  amount  of  grain 
feeding  or  do  something  to  get  more 
weight  on  the  birds.  If  he  is  feeding 
an  all-mash  ration,  its  energy  con¬ 
tent  is  probably  not  high  enough;  in 
this  case  it  would  be  desirable  to 
feed  fleshing  pellets  of  a  general  all¬ 
mash  composition  but  designed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  add  weight. 

The  relationship  between  the 
weight  of  the  bird  and  the  weight 
of  eggs  holds  true  regardless  of 
breeding.  Do  not  be  mislead,  how¬ 
ever,  into  believing  that  breeding  has 
no  overall  effect;  if  the  bird  in  ques¬ 
tion  does  not  have  the  genetic  ability 
to  produce  a  large  egg  she  never 
will,  regardless  of  what  body  weight 
she  attains.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
some  strains  of  Plymouth  Rocks  who 
produce  noticeably  small  eggs,  yet 
the  birds  themselves  weigh  six  or 
seven  pounds.  Leghorns  weighing 
four  to  four  and  a  half  pounds,  prop¬ 
erly  bred,  produce  larger  eggs  than 


heavy  breeds  whose  egg  size  has 
been  disregarded.  In  studying  the 
problem  on  any  individual  farm,  the 
two  factors  must  be  considered— the 
inherent  ability  of  the  bird  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  and  her  own  physical  de¬ 
velopment..  You  must  get  every  in¬ 
dividual  bird  up  to  her  prime  con¬ 
dition  if  you  expect  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  weight.  C.  S.  Platt 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  young  lad  pictured  on  the 
cover  page  of  this  issue  is  five- 
year-old  Robert  Magonigle  of  Mer- 
chantville,  N.  J.  This  photograph 
was  taken  when  he  was  visiting  Nor¬ 
man  Plum's  turkey  farm,  also  in 
Merchantville. 


No  government  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  wherein  time-servers 
and  blockheads  will  not  be  upper¬ 
most.  —  Dryden,  Examen  Poeticum: 
Dedication. 


Antibiotics  for  Turkey 
Arthritis 

Success  in  treating  arthritis  of 
turkey  poults,  a  previously  incurable 
disease,  has  been  recently  reported. 
The  disease  resembles  human  arthri¬ 
tis  in  its  symptoms.  John  E.  Fahey 
of  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Con¬ 
naught  Medical  Research  Laborato¬ 
ries  in  Canada  has  recently  reported 
success  in  curing  staphylococcal 
arthritis  in  turkey  poults  by  inject¬ 
ing  combinations  of  antibiotics  and 
adding  terramycin  to  the  birds’  feed. 

Arthritic  turkeys  are  a  loss  to  the 
grower.  Even  should  they  spontane¬ 
ously  recover  from  the  disease,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  they  cannot  com¬ 
pete  profitably  on  the  market  with 
normal  birds.  Symptoms  include 
swollen  joints,  lameness  and  a  lack 
of  appetite.  Dr.  Fahey  reported  that 
an  outbreak  of  staphylococcal  arthri¬ 
tis  occurred  in  an  observed  flock  of 
4,080  broad-breasted  bronze  poults. 
The  owner  destroyed  42  as  culls  but, 
when  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
his  flock  went  lame  a  week  later,  he 
called  for  a  laboratory  diagnosis. 
The  disease-producing  organism  was 
isolated  and  tested  for  antibiotic 
sensitivity  by  Dr.  Fahey  and  his  co¬ 
workers.  They  found  that  terramycin 
had  the  widest  inhibitory  effect.  A 
mixture  containing  terramycin,  dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin  and  penicillin  was 
then  injected  into  the  sick  birds.  On 
the  same  day  they  were  started  on 
a  feed  containing  200  grams  of 
terramycin  per  ton.  At  the  time  when 
treatment  was  begun  the  birds  were 
21  days  old,  and  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  had  risen  to  81  per  cent. 
Within  three  days,  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  birds  began  to  improve. 
Within  a  week,  all  signs  of  lameness 
had  disappeared  and  within  two 
weeks  all  evidence  of  the  disease 
was  gone.  The  birds  were  observed 
for  three  months  after  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  ended,  but  no  recurrence 
of  the  disease  was  noted.  Total  mor¬ 
tality  before  the  treatment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  42  birds  killed  by  the  owner, 
was  17.3  per  cent.  Mortality  after 
treatment  was  2.1  per  cent. 


"How  do  you  know  you  can’t  lay 
powdered  eggs?  You  haven’t  really 


tried!” 

November  20,  1954 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY  CHICK  HEWS 


NOVEMBER  1954 
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This  is  a  photograph  ol  our  Babcock  pullets  that  won  the  1953-54  New  York  State  Random  Test.  This  is  the  country’s  toughest  test 
to  win.  This  is  our  highest  honor  to  date .  These  birds  made  a  net  profit  over  teed  and  chick  cost  ot  $ 3.47  per  day-old  pullet  started 
with  less  than  a  year’s  lay.  This  is  remarkable  in  a  year  of  low  egg  prices. 


We  Are  All  Excited!.  We  Wen  the  New  York  Random  Sample  Test. 


Yes,  we  finally  did  it.  We  thought 
maybe  we  would  never  win  the  New 
York  Random  Sample  Test.  It  took  us 
4  years  to  do  it.  We’ve  been  up  pretty 
close  to  banging  on  the  door  but  this 
year  we  really  made  it  and  if  the  price 
of  eggs  had  been  higher,  we  would  have 
made  a  terrific  showing.  We  won  the 
New  York  State  Random  Sample  Test, 
a  tough  one  to  win,  with  a  net  profit 
over  feed  and  chick  cost  of  $3.47  per 
bird. 

This  New  York  State  Random  Sample 
Test  is  a  very  good  one.  Professor  King 
from  Cornell  took  a  Random  Sample 
from  about  60,000  hatching  eggs  that 
were  ready  to  go  in  our  incubators. 
These  chicks  hatched  out  somewhere 
around  the  latter  part  of  March  or 
early  April,  1953,  and  the  test  ended  up 
the  last  of  July,  1954.  It’s  not  a  full 
year  of  production  because  they’ve  got 
to  get  the  old  birds  out,  the  houses 
cleaned,  and  put  the  new  ones  in  by  the 
time  they  start  to  lay.  We  like  a  test 
that  runs  for  about  13  to  15  months  of 
lay  because  our  birds  usually  shine  on 
the  tail  end  of  the  year  when  the  price 
of  eggs  is  usually  high  and  our  birds  can 
really  show  their  persistency.  Just  the 
same,  we  won  it  and  that’s  fine. 

I’d  like  to  emphasize  that  these  chicks 
are  exactly  the  same  as  we  sell  to  you. 
No  pedigreed  birds  or  anything  of  that 
soft.  Of  course  the  males  that  sire  these 
chicks  are  all  individually  pedigreed, 
their  mothers  came  from  pedigreed 
males,  and  all  of  them  do  that  produce 
your  chicks.  In  fact,  all  of  the  stock  we 
have  is  100%  our  strain  and  has  been 
for  all  these  years  so  that  everything 
we  have  is  related  as  a  closed  flock 
since  1941  when  we  introduced  the  last 
new  blood. 


Up  This  Year,  Down  Next  Year? 

I’m  not  going  to  brag  too  much.  We 
may  flop  next  year.  I  don’t  think  we  are 
any  better  than  our  competitors  in  the 
first  five  or  ten  places.  Only  50  day-old 
pullets  is  not  a  big  enough  sample  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  we  have  the  best 
stock. 

Here  are  the  records  our  birds  made. 
They  were  housed  at  160  days  of  age 
and  the  record  ran  until  500  days  of  age. 
This  gave  them  340  days  of  lay — a’ little 
over  11  months. 

Income  Over  Feed  and  Chick  Cost 


per  Chick  Started: 

Babcock  . $3.47 

N.H.  Breeder  . .  3.35 

R.I.R.  Breeder  . .  3.16 

R.I.R.  Breeder  .  2.83 

Leghorn  Breeder  . .  2.82 

Egg  Production  per  Day-old  Pullet 
Started: 

Babcock  .  225.6 

R.I.R.  Breeder .  206.5 

N.H.  Breeder .  203.2 

Leghorn  Breeder .  197.5 

R.I.R.  Breeder .  191.7 


A  complete  report  on  this  test  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  for  1954  Catalog 
and  Price  List. 

I  believe  you’ll  enjoy  our  catalog.  I've 
written  it  myself  and  tried  to  make  it 
interesting. 


- MAH.  COUPON  FOR  FR6I  CATALOG" — — 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  JNC. 

Route  3 R  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog  at  once. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address . . . j _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office... _ _ State  ....... _ 
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I  ffl&W  a&mm'R  SUPER  PISTONS 
1  The  Most  POWERFUL  PISTONS  You  Can  Install 

E  •  LARGER  TRACTOR  ENGINE  »UP  TO  20%  MORE  POWER 
1  « MORE  WORK  OUT  OF  EVERY  GALLON  OF  FUEL 

Your  tractor  super-powered — with  higher  compres¬ 
sion,  greater  displacement  and  20%  more  hp.  from 
M  &  W  aluminum  pistons — the  most  powerful  pis¬ 
tons  you  can  install!  You’ll  get  better  gas  economy 
and  far  more  drawbar  pull  when  you  install  these 
super  power  pistons.  Insist  on  the  genuine — the  orig¬ 
inal  M  &  W  Add-POW’R  special  aluminum  pistons. 


NEW  1}H? 

For  FARMAUS 


,?&°S  ?  ete  range  oi  i  ^ 

^  Speeds’,  **** 

sU^ted  A  TranStn%a  (6-7  H'  , 
9-Speed  ^  speed^d  ge&r 

4  r°ote  StoP9  x  vubn- 

-*•0 1  ®$es  Pff £ «»>«• 

clash  ®  pilot  ^  H.  , 
cati°»  V*  p>arrttall  ftIvd  ^ 

dealer 

Supe^* 

today- 


•  Maintains  constant  pto  speed  independ¬ 
ent  of  tractor  travel.  Prevents  slugging  in 
heavy  stands  or  lodged  crops.  Tractor  can 
be  slowed  or  stopped  completely  while  pto 
machine  clears  itself.  No  shifting  or  reshift¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  Continuous,  time-saving 
power  straight  through.  Com¬ 
pact.  Quick  installation! 


Hors 


Send  for  Free  32  page  book, 
"How  to  Get  More  Out  Of  Your 
Present  Tractor."  Write: 


M:W 


2803  GREEN  STREET 


ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


FARMERS 

What  are  you  doing  with  your  spare  rooms? 
Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to  your  summer. 
Earn  $1500  or  more.  Exchange  ideas  with  city 
folk  who  want  to  spend  their  vacations  with  you. 
Write  for  details  of  our  plan,  which  is  approved 
by  the  National  Grange. 

FARM  VACATIONS  &  HOLIDAYS,  Inc. 

Dept.  16  •  500  Fifth  Avenue 

iNEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 


FROZEN  PIPES  with 

i\nmi 


CABLE  &  INSULATION 
Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  ‘round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protects, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
GRO-QU1CK  MFRS.,  364  W.  HUROH  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS  ,**rf 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today,  if  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  OverN  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  F-20,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


We  deeply  appreciate  your  reply. 
It  is  like  writing  to  an  old  family 
friend,  to  write  this  letter  to  you. 
Close  to  50  years  ago  a  dear  friend 
of  ours  subscribed  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  my  mother  and  father  in 
Pittsburgh.  So  I  grew  up  with  The 
R.  N.  Y.  When  I  married  I  missed 
your  paper- — so  had  to  subscribe.  We 
started  spending  our  vacations  in 
Randolph,  Vt.,  through  answering  an 
I  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.  Y. 
j  Through  those  visits  our  oldest  boy 
is  now  going  to  Johnson  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  and  making  his  home  in 
Vermont.  As  soon  as  my  husband  is 
eligible  to  retire  we  hope  to  move  to 
|  Vermont  to  spend  the  sunset  years 
i  of  our  lives  in  that  beautiful  State. 
All  this  because  of  the  part  your 
fine  paper  has  played  in  our  lives. 
Another  son  graduated  from  Ver¬ 
mont  State  School  of  Agriculture. 
When  we  went  to  his  graduation  we 
stayed  at  the  home  of  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Gilbert,  who  used  to  write 
the  original  “Pastoral  Parson”  letters 
we  enjoyed  so  much. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  f.  e.  a. 

This  is  a  pleasant  letter  to  receive 
and  we  value  it.  We  have  many  simi¬ 
lar  ones  and  repeat  what  we  say  so 
often.  If  we  can  help  in  any  way 
we  will  do  all  we  can  for  our  readers. 

Last  December  I  sent  a  money 
order  to  Columbia  Mail  Order  Co., 
New  York  for  a  winter  coat.  I  wrote 
them  several  times,  and  finally  in 
February  they  wrote  they  had  had 
a  fire  but  the  coat  would  be  shipped 
that  week.  It  came  in  about  10  days 
with  a  note  stating  that  I  had  19 
cents  credit,  as  I  sent  too  much  post¬ 
age.  On  February  27th,  I  ordered  six 
“selected  used  dresses.”  I  received 
no  acknowledgment  and  no  answer 
whatsoever,  and  no  dresses.  Folks 
buy  these  used  dresses  to  save  money 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  money, 
and  it  is  not  right  that  they  should 
be  taken  in  this  way.  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  coat,  and  believed  the 
story  about  the  fire,  but  they  are 
hurting  their  trade  as  well  as  lots  of 
poor  people  by  their  neglect  and  de¬ 
lay  in  filling  orders. 

Vermont  mrs.  w.  t.  d. 

Repeated  letters  were  written  to 
this  concern.  They  answered  none  of 
them.  They  received  the  order  and 
cashed  the  money  order.  The  amount 
is  too  small  to  give  to  an  attorney, 
but  delay  and  neglect  does  not  add 
to  any  company’s  reputation. 

The  Post  Office  Department  sug¬ 
gests  that  individuals  strike  back  in 
regard  to  what  they  call  “junk”  mail. 
They  advise  simply  writing  “refused” 
on  the  envelope.  It  will  be  returned 
to  the  Post  Office  and  if  the  sender 
did  not  guarantee  return  postage  the 
mail  will  be  destroyed.  This  should 
apply  also  to  unordered  goods. 

Early  in  the  year  I  entered  a  con¬ 
test.  I  was  to  get  six  issues  of 
Hoedown,  a  monthly  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  received 
two  issues  only  and  complained  to 
the  paper  and  they  advised  me  to 
wait  until  August.  I  wrote  again  but 
received  no  answer  from  them.  Could 
you  find  out  what  happened  to  this 
paper?  g.  r.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

Hoedown  advises  us  that  they  were 
forced  to  cease  operations  as  a  maga¬ 
zine  publisher,  due  to  unforseen  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  lack  of  financial 
backing.  The  company  is  insolvent 
and  cannot  make  refunds,  and  the 
whole  situation  is  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


I  have  a  fruit  and  vegetable  stand 
near  Providence,  R.  I.  On  August  22, 
a  man  and  woman  bought  some  pro¬ 
duce  and  gave  me  a  check  for  $10. 
I  gave  them  several  dollars  change. 
The  check  has  come  back  to  me 
marked  “signature  not  known  at  this 
office.”  They  gave  several  other 
checks  for  the  same  amount  in  this 
town  and  all  have  been  returned 
“unknown.”  The  checks  were  signed 
Bruce  Armstrong  and  different  ad¬ 
dresses  given.  Farmington,  Maine, 
was  on  the  back  of  my  check  and 
Winthrop,  Maine,  on  another  party’s 
check.  They  drove  a  Chevrolet  car 
with  Maine  registration  number 
322002.  We  went  to  the  State  Police 
and  they  sent  out  an  alarm  for  them. 
I  don’t  suppose  either  address  is 
correct.  Perhaps  you  can  find  out 
something  about  them  before  they 
give  many  more  bad  checks.  The 
amount  in  my  case  is  not  large  and 
am  glad  it  was  not  for  more.  It  is 
too  bad  such  people  go  around  the 
country  cheating  other  people  out 
of  even  that  amount.  r.  i.  c. 

Rhode  Island 

Our  subscriber  did  well  to  take 
this  matter  to  the  State  Police.  We 
appreciate  the  warning  given  by 
R.  I.  C.  Bruce  C.  Armstrong  is  listed 
at  the  Winthrop  address,  but  to  date 
we  have  no  reply  from  or  infor¬ 
mation  about  him.  If  anyone  hears 
from  him  please  advise  the  State 
Police. 

A  party  advises  us  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  some  property  without  the 
aid  of  an  attorney  and  neglected  to 
have  the  title  searched.  He  now  finds 
that  the  papers  are  not  properly 
drawn  and  the  pi'operty  is  not  as 
represented,  but  he  has  no  redress. 
In  any  real  estate  transaction  the 
buyer  and  seller  must  agree  on  the 
price  and  terms,  and  it  is  wise  for 
the  buyer  to  have  a  lawyer  to  repre¬ 
sent  him.  A  search  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  whether  the  title  is 
clear.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage 
govern  the  deal,  and  a  broker  or 
agent  is  not  entitled  to  commission 
until  the  parties  are  in  agreement  on 
all  the  terms. 

In  today’s  mail  I  received  the  en¬ 
closed  letter.  I  am  an  asthmatic  and 
have  suffered  from  same  since  1938. 
Naturally  my  heart  goes  out  to  the 
asthmatic  children.  Just  a  few 
months  ago  I  sent  them  a  contribu¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  a  letter  soliciting 
aid.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
heard  of  “The  National  Foundation 
for  Asthmatic  Children.”  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  foundation  appeal’s  to  be 
a  worthy  one,  and  no  doubt  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  My  reason 
for  being  a  bit  skeptical  is  the  fact 
that  the  letter  was  mailed  from 
Chicago,  Ill.  Perhaps  they  have  their 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  but  is  there 
such  a  hospital  at  the  addresss  in 
Tucson?  Will  appreciate  your  ad¬ 
vice.  A.  H. 

V  ermont 

There  is  such  a  hospital,  and  all 
information  we  have  received  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  doing  a  fine  job. 
Many  national  fund  drives  use  agen¬ 
cies  to  handle  the  addressing  and 
mailing  of  appeals  for  funds,  and  no 
doubt  that  accounts  for  the  Chicago 
postmark  in  this  case.  All  literature 
we  have  seen  from  the  Foundation 
always  gives  the  address  Tucson, 
Arizona.  The  recent  publicity  about 
undeserving  charities  has  made 
people  wary,  and,  as  in  this  case,  we 
are  always  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  charities.  It  is  prudent 
to  check  and  make  sure  your  funds 
go  to  a  responsible,  reliable  charity. 

THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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BUSINESS  BITS 


Poultry  Disease  Control  —  The 
Fine  Chemicals  Division  of  American 
Cyanamid  Company  announces  that 
prints  of  its  new  color  and  sound 
16  mm.  motion  picture,  “High  Level 
Profits”,  are  now  available  for  loan 
to  feed  manufacturers,  county  agents, 
extension  workers,  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  teachers,  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  field  of  poultry  nutrition 
and  disease  control.  This  film  demon¬ 
strates  how  internal  sanitation  with 
continuous  high  levels  of  aureomycin 
chlortetracycline  in  the  feed  is  the 
practical,  profitable  way  to  fight  such 
diseases  as  chronic  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease  (CRD),  blue  comb,  sinusitis, 
and  nonspecific  enteritis  and  thereby 
bring  more  and  better  broilers  to 
market.  The  highlight  of  the  new 
film  is  a  controlled  and  continuous 
high  level  aureomycin  feeding  trial 
with  broilers  under  practical  farm 
conditions.  Running  time  of  “High 
Level  Profits”  is  22  miuntes.  Re¬ 
quests  for  bookings  should  be  made 
at  least  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
time  planned  for  showing  the  film 
and  should  be  sent  to  American 
Cynamid  Company,  Film  Library, 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


free  choice  feeding  for  growing  and 
fattening  swine.  In  addition,  the 
booklet  features  dozens  of  research 
farm  and  customers’  hog  production 
reports,  along  with  a  comprehensive 
set  of  management  recommendations 
and  a  series  of  drawings  of  modern 
equipment  used  in  profitable  hog 
operations.  Readers  desiring  a  copy 
of  the  new  booklet,  entitled  “Better 
Pigs  and  More  Profit,”  may  obtain 
one  without  charge  by  writing  to 
Honeggers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fairbury,  Ill. 


WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

YOUNG  or  middle  aged  woman  for  general 

housework  and  to  help  care  for  three  small 
children.  I  am  looking  for  someone  to  work 
along  with  me  in  my  home  and  help  me  with 
the  children.  I  need  a  helper,  not  a  servant. 
The  house  has  all  modern  conveniences.  You 
will  have  your  own  room  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Write  stating  age  and  references. 
Salary  can  be  arranged.  BOX  668,  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island.  _ • _ 

IF  you  consider  real  estate  a  service  to  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers,  not  merely  a  “job”;  can 
work  long  hours  for  big  commissions;  have 
the  courage  to  be  100%  honest  with  everybody; 
follow  strict  business  methods;  write  for  test 
questions.  New  York,  New  England  only; 
strictly  commission.  Exceptional  advertising  if 
accepted.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H, _ 

WE  are  looking  for  a  salesman  with  a  proven 
„„„  i  j  .  .  ,  -  sales  record  to  represent  our  barn  equip- 

Ot  nign  Overhead  costs  and  low  milk  I  ment  and  bulk  milk  cooling  tank  lines  to 

dealers  in  New  England  territory.  Give  full 


Dairy  Management — In  these  days 


prices  anything  that  points'  the  way 
to  profitable  dairy  farming  is  more 
than  welcome.  The  ninth  edition  of 
“Profitable  Dairy  Management,”  a 
comprehensive  176-page  book  with 
many  illustrations,  published  by  The 
Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga  2, 
N.  Y.,  will  prove  helpful  to  dairy¬ 
men.  It  covers  all  phases  of  the  best 
and  most  successful  methods  of  dairy 
farm  management.  This  book  will  be 
distributed  without  charge  in  the 
northeastern  area  in  which  Beacon 
Feeds  are  sold. 


particulars.  Girton  Manufacturing  Co., 
ville,  Penna. 


Mill- 


S wine  Husbandry  —  The  complete 
Honegger  swine  program  is  outlined 
in  a  new  32-page  booklet  recently 
published  by  Honeggers  &  Co.,  feed 
manufacturer  of  Fairbury,  Ill.  The 
illustrated  booklet  covers  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  firm’s  brood  sow  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  plan,  creep  feeding, 
sugar  coated  baby  pig  pellets  and 


Managing  Turkeys  —  The  ninth 
edition  of  “Profitable  Turkey  Man¬ 
agement”  by  S.  W.  Hamilton,  has 
a  revision  of  material  on  turkey 
diseases  and  parasites  prepared  by 
Robert  E.  Miller,  both  of  Beacon 
Milling  Company,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
This  160-page  book  is  well  illustrated 
and  presents  the  latest  and  best 
proven  methods  for  all  phases  of 
turkey  care  and  management.  It  can 
be  obtained  without  charge  through 
local  Beacon  representatives  or  by 
writing  direct  to  the  company  at 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Poultry  Show 

The  107th  Boston  Poultry  Show 
will  be  held  in  Mechanics  Building, 
Boston,  January  19-22,  1955.  This 
will  be  a  change  from  a  five-day  show 
to  a  four-day  show.  New  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Boston  Poultry  Ex¬ 
position,  which  operates  the  Boston 
Poultry  Show,  are  now  located  at 
477  Washington  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  to  which  address  all  communi¬ 
cations  should  be  addressed. 


Broiler  Management 

Recently  the  58  companies  which 
comprise  the  Nutritional  Council  of 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  concise  and  explicit  list  of 
management  recommendations  for 
broiler  raising.  The  10  practices  that 
have  been  approved  by  the  Council 
are  as  follows:  Brooding  Space— 

(1)  Each  chick  should  be  allowed 
a  minimum  of  seven  inches  of  brood¬ 
er  space.  For  electric  brooders  each 
chick  may  need  up  to  10  square 
inches.  (2)  Where  individual  brooder 
stoves  or  units  are  used,  allow  a 
maximum  of  500  broiler  chicks. 

(3)  For  confinement-reared  chicks, 
allow  a  minimum  of  one-half  square 
foot  of  floor  space  per  bird  through 
six  weeks,  and  a  minimum  of  one 
square  foot  per  bird  from  seven 
through  12  weeks. 

Feeding  and  drinking  equipment — 

(4)  Allow  chicks  the  following  feed¬ 
er  space:  day-old  through  two  weeks, 

100  linear  inches  per  100  chicks;  “Once  they  disappear  behind  the 
three  weeks  through  six  weeks,  175  Iron  Curtain  you  never  see  ’em 
linear  inches  per  100  chicks;  seven 
weeks  through  12  weeks.  300  linear 
inches  per  100  chicks.  Additional 
space  should  be  provided  in  warm 
weather.  (5)  Provide  each  100  chicks 
the  following  drinking  space:  day- 
old  through  two  weeks,  20  linear 
inches,  or  two  one-gallon  fountains; 
three  weeks  through  12  weeks,  40 
linear  inches  or  two  three-gallon 
fountains.  Additional  space  should 
be  provided  in  warm  weather. 

Other  management  practices  — 

(6)  Use  a  solid  chick  guard  around 
the  hover  to  keep  chicks  from  stray¬ 
ing  and  to  prevent  floor  drafts  in 
cold  weather.  A  wire  guard  may  be 
used  in  warm  weather.  (7)  At  first, 
place  the  guard  two  or  three  feet 


GARDENER  without  children:  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  available  at  once  near  Trenton.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  pruning,  transplanting  with 
knowledge  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Three- 
room  cottage,  unfurnished  or  furnished  with 
oilburner,  stove  and  refrigerator.  Own  car 
essential.  Must  have  recent  references  as  a 
gardener  for  country  home.  Write  in  detail 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  expected.  BOX 
4801,  Rural  New  Y orker . 

COUPLE  without  children:  Permanent  position. 

Complete  charge  9-room  house  near  Trenton. 
Four  in  family.  Unusual  living  conditions 
available.  Needed  at  once.  Write  in  detail  only 
if  you  have  recent  references  as  working 
couple  stating  age,  experience,  salary  ex- 
pected,  BOX  4802,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SCHOOL  boy  wanted:  Honest,  willing,  milk 

few  cows,  milking  machine;  good  home  plus 
small  wages.  Polster,  Callieoon,  N. _ Y. _ 

FARM  couple:  No  children.  Man  with  full 
knowledge  farm  machinery.  Wife  to  work  in 
house.  Write:  Half  Crown  Stock  Farm,  R.  D. 
2,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  40  years  old,  to  run 

gentleman’s  home.  Michael  Sica,  68  Court 
St.,  Geneseo,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Working  poultry  farm  production 
manager.  Unusual  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  steady  employment  with  growing 
New  England  concern.  BOX  4803,  Rural  New 
Y  orker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  interested  in  poultry 
breeding  work  and  flock  selecting.  Write 
immediately  to  BOX  4804,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker  and  cook,  experi- 

enced;  Westchester  County;  fond  of  children. 
All  electrical  appliances;  own  room  and  bath. 
Salary  open.  BOX  4809,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Prefer  no  smoking.  Sydney  Peters,  Callieoon, 
New  York, _ 

FARM  superintendent  and  outside  manager 

wanted.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of  good 
crop  practices  for  large  dairy  farm;  also  abili¬ 
ty  to  repair  and  experience  with  latest  farm 
machinery  and  tools.  Required  to  help  with 
barn  chores  win.er  months  and  occasional 
Sundays.  Top  salary  plus  fine  house  and  farm 
privileges.  Write  full  details  about  your  back¬ 
ground,  age,  and  experience  to  BOX  4810, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 

age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300 
plus  maintenance.  Year  round  country  school 
p®alL  Lhaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

SECRETARY  to  Directory  year  round  country 

school  near  Ithaca.  Fascinating  work  for 
single,  mature  young  man  or  woman  able  to 
assume  responsibility.  $200  monthly  plus 
maintenance.  Write  George  Junior  Republic, 
175  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  FINE  opportunity  and  permanent  position 

for  the  right  man.  Management  of  50  cow 
herd  registered  Herefords.  Desirable  applicant 
should  have  academic  or  practical  experience 
in  feeding  and  showing;  also  willing  to  assist 
in  regular  farm  work.  Excellent  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  living  quarters.  Located  near  Mill- 
brook,  New  York.  Reply  BOX  4811,  Rural 
New  Yorker  giving  qualifications,  etc, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, "  N,  H, 

E<?rUn)„PuD  ^  *?2  acre  apple  farm,  producing 
^  55,000  bushels ;  $90,000.  Cold  storage,  $160,00(k 
Emily  Vail,  Broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

NORTHEASTERN  Penna.  sell  or  rent:  135 
acres,  contains  large  swamp  and  pond.  No 
buildings.  On  improved  road.  (Develop:  farm- 
reforesting  fishing,  hunting  headquarters 
cabins,  perhaps  summer  cabins).  Pay  $40 
monthly,  plus  taxes,  etc.,  100  months  gets 
title.  BOX  4807,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RETIREMENT  Home:  Two  apartments!  con- 
„Ji-m®ncesVgar®?f,;  one  acre.  shade,  berries; 
near  store,  bus.  Other  business  selling  reason. 
E.  Bullard,  Broker,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

RENT:  Florida.  Three  room  furnished  cottage. 

Clarence  Kellogg.  Clarcona,  Florida. 

DAIRY  Farm:  53  acres,  22  head.  Fully  tractor 
equipped  Eight  room  house,  all  improve- 

WUe!S:Ne$w’YorkTermS-  Scheide11’  L 

WANTED:  Small  house, 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


$2,500.  BOX  4812, 


BEE  farm  or  small  isolated  farm  suitable  for 

J1F  you  are  seeking  a  farm  in  Virginia,  I  have 
listed  some  of  the  very  best.  Dairy,  beef  or 
combination;  large  or  small  with  attractive 
prices.  Our  seasons  and  climate  are  perfect  in 
Virginia.  Also  colonial  brick  homes  with  large 
and  small  acreage.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Box  52 
Scottsville,  Virginia. _ 

J;)uickenr  farm,  also  building  lots 
York  Sal6‘  Adelme  Lykolt,  Summitville,  New 

WANT  to  rent  dairy  farm  with  some  equip- 
ment.  Arthur  von  Zwehl,  Copake,  N,  Y, 

WANT  4°  0Perate  dairy  farm  on  shares.  BOX 
4814,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RIVER  valley  farm:  145  acres,  highway, 
KJ?®au,tlful  homeL  l20  «•  barn;  34  head;  tools 

New  Berlin?1  N.  ^Y.'  0'  Ge°rge  Leinster’  So- 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


Ay,EtjY  S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs 
$1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.35  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $8.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York . 
ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed!  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb-  5  lb 
^Pabs  $1.95.  (5  lbs.  Extracted  $1.65,  six  pails 
$8.00)  all  prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon, 
New  York,  _ 

FANCY  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6750  gallon, 
half  gallon  $3.75,  delivery  third  zone.  Maple 
Lane  Farm,  East  Ave„  Burlington,  Vermont. 
NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York's  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6-  5s  $7.98  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


again!” 


ally  expand  it  and  remove  it  at  the 
end  of  one  week.  (8)  Do  not  use 
roosts  for  broilers.  (9)  Provide  at 
least  two  inches  of  litter  at  the  start. 
Spread  one-half  to  one  inch  of  fresh 
litter  and  add  more  litter  and  stir 
as  needed.  (10)  Use  all-night  lights 
equivalent  to  15  watts  per  200  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  This  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  pile-ups.  Thomas  Foster 

November  30,  1954 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

|  Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  88e  per 
]  word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inaer- 
i  tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  Dumber  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

i  Copy  most  reach  os  Monday,  10  A.  M 
I  12  days  in  advance  oi  date  ol  issue., 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
i  subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 

Rye,  New  York. 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartments  for  married  men  and 

from  the  edee  of  thp  hrwpr  Hrnrlii  excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 

_  11  me  cuge  tu  me  novel.  Ltraau-  single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 

to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass 
or  telephone  Frank.’ in  419,  or  Woonsocket' 
R.  I.  7996  after_  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. 

FARMER:  Competant,  to  take  charge  of 

operations  on  medium  sized  dairy  farm  in 
northern  New  Jersey^  Phone  Prescott  7-4737. 
WANTED:  First  class  elec.rician;  single.  Work 
with  elderly  owner.  Live  in.  Paid  by  hour. 
Adventist  preferred.  Ford  Electric  Company, 

Kissimmee,  Florida.  _ 

FARMER,  experienced  to  work  and  manage 
average  sized  dairy  farm  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Furnish  background  to  BOX  4717, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  young  dairy  farmer, 
year  around;  good  milker;  prefer  no  smok¬ 
ing.  Russell  Peters,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St,,  New  York  7,  N.  Y,  BArclay  7-0619, _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches;  percentage 

basis.  BOX  4730,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  60,  wishes  work  on  modern  poultry 

_ farm. _ BOX  4800,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man,  barn  work  in 
dairy,  BOX  5,  Kiilawog,  New  York. 

SINGLE  experienced  farm  hand  would  like 
work  on  private  estate.  Sober,  age  59.  John 
Cunningham,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Telephone  3-9827. _ Please  state  wages. 

MARRIED  man  wants  a  fully  equippedfarm 
on  shares.  Three  years  experience  caring 
for  purebred  and  keeping'  records.  Go  any¬ 
place,  anytime.  Write  BOX  4805,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

LANDSCAPE  engineer,  agriculturist,  26  years 
experience:  Landscape-design,  execution, 

maintenance;  familiar  with  plant  materials, 
nursery  and  farm-routine,  desires  responsible 
position.  K.  W.  care  A.  Rempt,  Sunnyside, 
Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM  Manager:  Experienced,  college  gradu- 
ate.  Desires  position  with  incentives  and 
future.  Single,  25.  References.  BOX  4815, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETU 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront,  Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland ,  N,  J. 
DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 
farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale.  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Good  farms  in  the  heart  of  the 
sunny  South.  Milk  prices  $6.00  for  4%  milk, 
good  market  for  good  dairy  cattle.  Bradham 
Realty  Company,  Realtors,  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  Phone  SPruce  3-3376 


PURE  Grade  A  maple  syrup:  Half  gallon  $3.25; 

prepaid  third  zone.  L.  R.  Robertson,  Conway, 
jviass. 

FINEST  clover  honey:  Creamed,  liquid  or 

chunk  comb,  5  lb.  tins,  $2.25  postpaid. 
Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 
PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts.  10 
,,-pcnincis  $5-°0-  Jumbo  size  shelled  halves  2 
lbs  $2.90;  5  lbs.  $6.50;  10  lbs.  $12.50.  Five  lbs. 
broken  halves  and  pieces  $5.50.  AH  equal  or 
exceed  U.  S.  Standard  No.  1  for  sizes  and 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes, 
Grower,  Box  1730,  Dillon,  South  Carolina. 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  or  grapefruit,  or  mixed 
_  to  order.  For  Christmas  order  by  December 
5-  $o.l5  per  bushel,  express  free.  L.  F.  Corliss, 
Box  1124,  Winter _ Park,  Florida. 

FLORIDA  citrus  fruit!  Price  per  packed 
bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.00:  grapefruit  and 
oranges  $3.25.  All  oranges  $3.50;  add  $2.58  if 
wanted  express  prepaid.  Half  bushel  of 
tangerines  packed  $3.00;  add  $1.55  if  wanted 
prepaid.  Over  100  years  of  family  experience 
growing  citrus.  E.  R.  Turner  &  Sons.  Dept.  R, 
P.  O.  Box  1027,  Clearwater,  Florida. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves 
Largo,  Florida,  _ 

P°R  Fhre  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade 

f,aU°£.  prepaid  third  zone.  Stafford 
Brothers,  South  Wallingford,  Vermont. 

HOMEMADE  fruit  cake:  One  pound  $1.40' 
two  pounds  $2.50.  Also  Xmas  cookies  70  cts’ 
VHginiaP°Stage  prepaid-  Mrs-  Straffin,  Basye! 

CuSV??™hone7  .(liquid  or  granulated)  five 
lps.  $1.70  postpaid;  carton  6-5  lbs.  $7.75  pre- 
paid;  60  lb.  can  $9.00  not  prepaid.  George 
Hand.  Cazenovia,  New  York.  s 

H Y-d  U T ^  n2gatJ3  also  a  few  butternut 
meats.  Pound  $2.35;  two  pounds  $4.50;  five 
pounds  $10,75,  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
n.  y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

WANTED:  Boarders,  comfortable  farm  home 
modern  conveniences,  good  food.  Mrs.  Lyman 
Todd,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  people,  nice 
rooms,  best  care  and  good  food  in  a  modern 
country  home  at  low  rates.  BOX  4808,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  Home:  Cozy,  homey  atmosphere; 

home  cooking.  Mrs.  Robt.  Williams,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  So,  Royalton.  Vermont. 

FOR  Hunters:  Miss  Agnes  Jones  Neath.  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub- 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  dairy  farm  now  in  profit¬ 
able  operation,  year  round  pastures,  milk 
price  6.20  cwt.  this  Summer.  836  acres  near 
Charleston,  on  deep  waterway,  eight  miles 
from  ocean,  paved  highway.  De  Laval  pipe 
line  milker.  Price  $90,000  without  herd  or 
equipment.  Terms  arranged.  BOX  4711,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

RENTAL,  Redding,  Connecticut:  Cottage,  five 
rooms,  bath,  oil  burner.  Desire  couple  with¬ 
out  children  who  will  give  some  household 
help  for  rent  concession.  C.  E.  Brush,  R.  D  1 
Redding. 


WANTED:  Farm-house.  6  or  8  rooms,  im¬ 
provements,  garage  or  barn;  good  water, 
acreage.  BOX  4806,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CONNECTICUT  farm  just  listed:  100  acre 
dairy  farm,  50  acres  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
land,  good  brook  pasture,  -  24  good  cows 
(Holstems)  making  7  to  8  jugs  per  day.  Young 
stock,  barn,  modern  basement  tie-up,  silo 
full  nne  of  implements,  Seven  room  Cape-Cod 
modern  dwelling.  This  is  one  of  my  gerd  buys 
S|„  ™  y,ear>  a  food  paying  proposition  for 
$28,500;  liberal  terms.  Write  for  bul’etin 
Racine  Farm  Agency,  Dayville,  Conn.  Phone 
Prescott  4-8995. 


WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds,  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D  1  Derrv 
New  Hampshire.  ’  3’ 

MILL  machinery  for  sale:  Bucket  elevators' 
screw  conveyors  made  by  the  Link  Belt 
Company,  motors,  belts,  weighing  scales,  two 
Hammermill  oat  and  corn  grinders,  bottom  for 
silos,  two  Kelly  Duplex  Vertical  3-ton  feed 
mixers  with  15  horsepower  motors.  Write 
Benedict  Dairy  Farms,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y  or 
call  Brewster  9-2103. 


POULTRY  Equpiment:  Only  1%  years  old, 
complete  automatic  feeders,  drinking  foun¬ 
tains,  candling  machine,  assorter  and  grader 
machine,  Bundy  incubators,  range  chicken 
shelters.  Write  Benedict  Dairy  Farms,  Tilly 
Foster,  N.  Y.  or  call  Brewster  9-2103. 

TOYS:  Handmade  stuffed  animals.  Many 

patterns  and  colors,  oilcloth;  6  to  15  inches 
high;  10  different,  $2.50:  15-$3.50,  P.  P.  D 

Ruth  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Pa. 


TOBACCO:  Pipe,  4  lbs.  $2.00;  Natural  leaf  for 
cliewiilg  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $6.10:  Second 
grade  $4.50,  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville, 
Kentucky. 


APPLE  trees,  850;  rent  or  share.  Not  worked 
three  years;  100  miles  ,N.  Y.  C.  Baker,  30 
Claremont  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N  Y 


FOR  Sale:  Ice  cutting  tools,  complete  set  in¬ 
cluding  horse  drawn  plow,  saws,  splitter, 
chisels,  pikes,  etc.  Make  offer.  H.  E.  Stoddard, 
Seymour,  Connecticut. 


COMPLETE  hot  air  furnace  $20:  generator. 
Pipe,  fittings,  2-burner  oil  cook  stove.  C. 
Mulligan,  6701  62nd  St„  Ridgewood,  27, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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NOW!- A  391/2C  Storm  Window 

that  protects  your  family  all  winter! 


SCORES  OF  OTHER  VALUABLE  USES! 


THIS  STRANGE  NEW  STORM  WINDOW  STKtlUI-lts  wiinwui 
BREAKING.  Imagine  a  storm  window  having  a  tensile  strength  of  over 
one  ton  per  square  inch  —  yet  you  can  push  it  with  your  foot  and  it 
stretches!  Then  it  springs  right  back  —  undamaged!  Developed  in  the 
multi-million  dollar  Gary  plant  of  Reynolds  Aluminum  Corp.  for  pro¬ 
tecting  soldiers  and  armament  in  the  Far  North  during  World  War  II. 
Millions  now  in  use  to  fight  wintry  gales  in  homes  and  factories 
thruout  Canada-  and  the  United  States. 


GARAGE 


/I SIT  OUR  SHOWROOM  OR  SHOP  BY  MAIL 
CONSUMERS  MART,  Dept.  185-M-47 
152  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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18  SQUARE  FEET,  with  special  ADHESO  Border.  I  will  pay  3.95  plus 
Dstage  on  arrival.  This  is  on  a  TRIAL  basis.  I  will  try  TWO  without 
oligation.  If  not  delighted,  I  will  return  the  balance  for  my  3.95  back 
-  no  questions  asked. 


-rolls  TRANS-KLEER  at  3.95  each,  enough  for  10  windows  or 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


ZONE .  STATE. 


TOWN 

SAVE  ALL  POSTAGE  COSTS  by  sending  check,  m.  o.  or  cash  with 
In  that  case  we  pay  all  postage  to  your  door.  Same 
guarantee,  of  course! 


Sis  coupon 
money-back 


CANADIANS:  Price  in  Canada  is  only  $1  more  —  that  is  —  4.95  per  roll. 
Orders  shipped  direct  from  Montreal  —  no  extra  charge  for  tariff!  Address 


oureMontrealdptantT  CONSUMERS*  MART,~*45~ ~St.  "  James  "St.,  West.  Dept. 
185-M-47,  Montreal  1.  P.  Q. 


HOTHOUSE 


BARN 


CHICKEN  COOP  FLOWER  BED  KENNEL 


WAREHOUSE  TRAILER  HATCHERIES 


New  Trans-Kleer  Storm  Window  Goes 
On  in  5  minutes  without  Tools, 
Hooks,  Screws  or  Nails.  Now! 

10.8  sq.  ft.  window  only  SO^c! 

Used  by  U.  S.  Army  in  Sceland  and 
Alaska  —  Now  Available  to  Public 

NOW  .  .  .  storm  windows  need  not  cost  you  up  to  SI4.00. 
American  industry  has  developed  a  lightweight  flexible 
product  that  enables  you  to  seal  out  wintry  blasts  for  only 
3914c  a  window!  Imagine  it!  For  pennies  per  window  you 
can  insulate  every  room  in  your  home!  This  new  wonder 
material  was  developed  by  the  Gary,  Indiana,  Division  of 
the  famous  REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM  CORPORATION  for 

use  by  the  U.  S.  Government  dur-l^^g  lady  of  the  house  can  do  it 
ng  the  last  World  War.  It .  looks |  jn  5  minutes  or  less!  You  need  no 

nails,  hooks,  screws,  or  tools.  No 
back-breaking  tod!  No  broken 
glass  to  contend  with!  Cut  off  re¬ 
quired  amount,  trim  to  fit  your 
window,  large  or  small,  square, 
round,  rectangular  —  it  makes  no 
difference.  Then  press  on  the 
special  ADHESO  border  and  your 
storm  window  is  firmly  in  place 
for  winter  long  protection.  Cost  to 
you;  only  pennies  per  window! 
And  this  is  a  storm  window ’that 
can  really  take  those  wintry  gusts! 
Its  tensile  strength  of  over  2,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  lets  it 
stand  up  under  those  fierce  winter 
gales.  And  it  won’t  rattle  or  shat¬ 
ter  or  chip!  Yet  Trans-Kleer  win¬ 
dows,  because  of  the  LOW  CON¬ 
DUCTIVITY  development  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  engineers,  gives  you  real 
winter  protection,  actually  helps 
keep  cozy  warmth  inside,  frigid 
temperatures  outside.  You  save 
$100  or  more  in  fuel  bills  alone — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  health  pro¬ 
tection  and  downright  comfort! 


like  glass  yet  can’t  peel  off, 
never  chips,  shatters  or  rattles. 
It’s  actually  flexible  like  rubber. 
This  wonder  product  possesses  the 
tensile  strength  of  over  a  ton  for 
every  square  inch!  Yet  it  is  crys¬ 
tal-clear,  not  milky  or  yellowish 
like  some  plastic  materials.  It 
weighs  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  lightest  glass  storm  windows 
developed.  Even  a  very  large  win¬ 
dow  comes  to  under  8  ounces! 
This  amazing  new  kind  of  window 
is  not  affected  by  snow,  sleet,  ram 
or  dampness  because  it  is 
100%  waterproof.  Resists  climate 
changes — won’t  crack  even  at  53 
degrees  BELOW  FREEZING!  Eyen 
though  it  costs  you  only  pennies, 
you  can  use  and  re-use  it  year 
after  year  for  winter  protection 
and  comfort. 

Sensational 
Discovery  Used  by 
U.  S.  Army  to  Fight 
Arctic  Gold 

One  of  the  big  problems  facing 
American  Generals  in  World  War 
II  was  how  to  defend  their  troops 
and  protect  equipment  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Arctic  winters.  The 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Company  was 
immediately  ordered  to  build  a 
spec  al  plant  at  Gary  and  soon 
millions  of  yards  of  this  new  ma¬ 
terial  were  moving  out  to  Canada, 
Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  Iceland, 
Greenland  and  later  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fronts.  Trans-Kleer  Reynolon 
could  not  be  purchased  for  love 
or  money  in  those  critical  days. 
Every  last  inch  went  to  protect 
our  men,  vehicles,  ships,  planes 
and  weapons.  Our  boys  and  guns 
came  first  and  the  public  had  to 
wait.  Now  at  last,  due  to  special 
arrangements  with  the  Gary  plant, 
larger  quantities  are  available 
for  the  public. 

Trans-Kleer 
Windows  Can  Be 
Installed  in  5  Min. 

The  installation  of  Trans-Kleer 
Storm  Windows  is  simplicity  itself. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST! 

On  a  windy  day,  hold  a  lit 
match  inside  a  closed  window. 
The  first  gust  of  wind  will 
blow  it  out.  Now  put  up  your 
Trans-Kleer  window.  .  .you’ll 
find  that  a  lit  match,  held  in¬ 
side  the  window,  will  NOT 
blow  out  EVEN  IF  YOU  KEEP 
YOUR  REGULAR  WINDOW 
OPEN! 


pensive  windows — are  demanding 
this  economical  yet  effective  way 
to  save  fuel,  protect  health,  en¬ 
joy  winter-long  comfort  in  every 
room  of  your  house! 


Use  Year  After  Year 

With  TRANS-KLEER,  you  have 
no  storing  problems.  At  winter’s 
end  just  fold  away  like  cloth  for 
the  following  season  —  year  after 


year!  You  can  air  your  room  so 
easily — any  time!  Simply  lift  the 
Adheso  border  to  let  in  fresh 
air — then  press  on  and  it’s  sealed 
tight  again!  Easy  to  clean  too!  No 
soap  or  detergent.  They  come  clean 
with  a  damp  wash  rag!  It’s  no 
wonder  that  so  many  home  own¬ 
ers,  hospitals,  public  buildings  and 
churches  have  adopted  this  new 
way  to  fight  winter’s  chills  and 
humidity! 


Low  First  Cost- 
No  Upkeep  Cost 


TRANS-KLEER!  Comes  in  rolls  36 
inches  by  432  inches  and  costs  you 
only  3.95 — complete  with  Adheso 
border!  That  is  enough  for  10 
windows,  each  measuring  10.8  sq 
feet — just  3 9 Vi  cents  each!  Natu¬ 
rally,  smaller  windows  cost  you 
less  while  larger  ones  use  more 
material.  In  all  you  receive  108 
SQUARE  PEET!  Imagine  it!  108 
SQUARE  FEET  for  the  rock  bot¬ 
tom  price  of  only  3.95!  Good 
GLASS  storm  windows  cost  from 
$7.95  to  $16  or  more,  depending  on 
size  and  quality.  For  ten  you’d 
have  to  pay  from  $79.95  to  $160.00. 
They’re  fine  if  you  don’t  mind 
the  cost  and  installation  time!  But 
if  you  want  to  save  and  get  real 
winter  protection,  then  the  sensi¬ 
ble  buy  is  TRANS-KLEER!  For 
pennies  you  enjoy  cozy  comfort. 
You  save  on  fuel  bills — as  much 
as  $100  in  one  season.  You  also 
get  health  protection  for  your  en¬ 
tire  family.  And  you  need  not 
contend  with  broken  glass,  storage 
problems,  installation  difficulties! 
Your  Trans-Kleer  window  is  put 
up  in  5  minutes,  tops!  The  entire 
10  then  are  installed  in  45  minutes 
or  so!  It’s  simplicity  itself!  Even 
a  school  boy  can  do  it!  You  save 
on  first  cost.  And  you  have  no 
upkeep  cost!  That’s  why  year 
after  year  more  and  more  people 
— even  those  who  can  afford  ex 


Low  Cost  Health 
Protection! 

WINTER  COMFORT!  You  can 
hardly  see  the  new  TRANS- 
KLEER  storm  window — it’s  won¬ 
derfully  transparent — but  it  pro¬ 
tects  you  and  your  loved  ones 
from  winter’s  cold  blasts  and 
humidity.  Saves  dollars,  too,  in 
fuel  bills!  It’s  your  cheapest  health 
nsurance.  Yet  the  window  illus¬ 
trated  here  only  costs  3914  cents! 

Now  You  Can  Test 
Trans-Kleer  in 
Your  Own  Home 
Without  Risk 

Lots  of  folks  already  know  about 
TRANS-KLEER  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  if  you  have  never  tried 
them,  here’s  your  chance  to  get 
them  on  a  HOME  TRIAL  BASIS. 
You  can’t  lose  a  single  penny. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  and  a  36 
by  432  inch  roll  —  108  SQUARE 
FEET — will  be  shipped  to  you  im¬ 
mediately.  complete  with  Adheso 
Border.  Deposit  only  3.95  plus 
postage  with  the  mail  man.  Try 
TWO  windows  in  any  room  of 
your  home.  Test  them  as  you  see 
fit.  See  for  yourself  how  they 
seal  out  drafts.  Now  compare  the 
temperature  —  any  25  cent  ther¬ 
mometer  will  do — yes  compare  the 
temperature  with  any  other  room 
in  your  home!  See  the  difference! 
Feel  the  difference!  Then  YOU  he 
the  judge!  Then  if  you're  not  con¬ 
vinced  they're  every  bit  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  any  storm  window  on  the 
market — if  you  are  not  satisfied  in 
EVERY  way,  keep  the  TWO  win¬ 
dows  and  return  the  balance  of 
the  material  and  get  your  3.95 
hack  at  once! 

To  Avoid 
Disappointment, 
Order  at  Once! 

Millions  of  people  are  reading  this 
ad  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Last  year  thousands 
of  orders  had  to  be  refused.  Do 
not  wait  until  below  zero  weather 
comes!  Play  safe!  Rush  the  cou¬ 
pon  now  and  get  your  storm 
windows  at  once!  If  you  wish  to 
save  postage  costs,  send  money 
order,  cash  or  check  for  3.95  and 
it  will  be  shipped  postage  free. 
Trans-Kleers  are  sold  exclusively 
by  mail  and  only  by: 


CONSUMERS 

MART 

352  FOURTH  AVENUE 

Dept.  185- M -47,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO 
BULK  BUYERS! 


Customers  wishing  to  order  Trans- 
Kleer  in  volume  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  special  rates:  $6.90  for  2 
full  rolls  (216  sq.  feet);  6  rolls  — 
$18;  12  rolls  — $34. 


December  4, 1954  Busy  in  Winter  Quarters 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEASTERN  FARM 


FA  M  !  LY 


It’s  Better  to  Be  Safe  Than  Sorry 

Here  is  a  recently  built  practical  cover  for  the  manure  spreader  on  the  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable 

productive  farm  of  William  Segar,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  The  shed’s  farm  machinery  are  left  out  in  the  open,  exposed  to  the  elements 

sides  are  yet  to  be  enclosed.  throughout  the  winter  months. 


Protect  the  Farm  Machinery! 


Money  can  be  saved .  dearer 
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efficiency  mere  as 


by  a 


reduced  and  produc- 
machinery  care . 


By  ERNEST  C.  GRANT 


ARM  machinery  costs  real  money. 
Figure  it  up  for  yourself.  By 
the  time  you  buy  a  tractor  ( or 
maybe  two,  or  more),  a  plow, 
harrow,  drill  and  perhaps  a 
cultipacker;  a  combine,  forage 
harvester,  blower  and  wagons;  a  mower,  rake, 
bale  elevator  and  baler;  a  manure  spreader, 
motors  and  other  smaller  machines,  you  have 
spent  anywhere  from  10  to  15  thousand  dollars. 
On  northeastern  dairy  farms,  this  may  repre¬ 
sent  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  farm 
investment.  Yet  these  machines  are  necessary 
for  a  modern  farm  operation.  It  is  just  good 
business,  then,  to  protect  this  investment  by 
using  machinery  properly. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  proper  care 
lengthens  the  useful  life  of  a  machine  from 
two  to  three  or  even  up  to  10  years.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  look  about  you  to  find  tractors, 
mowers  and  other  machines  still  going  strong 
years  after  others  of  the  same  vintage  are  long 
since  replaced. 

Care  makes  the  difference. 

Let  us  do  some  more  figuring.  Suppose  you 
have  $12,000  invested  in  farm  machines  that 
will  last  you  on  the  average  of  10  years  each. 
Depreciation  on  them  is  $1,200  per  year.  But 
suppose  you  care  for  these  machines  well 
enough  so  that  they  last  you  an  average  of 
12  years  instead  of  10.  The  depreciation  is 
thereby  reduced  to  $1,000  per  year;  you  save 
$200  per  year.  One  way  to  help  ease  the 
squeeze  today  is  to  make  machinery  last  longer. 

Proper  care  of  machinery  includes  proper 
adjustment,  careful  use,  especially  in  rough 
areas,  good  lubrication,  inspection  and  repair, 
and  safe  storage  when  not  in  use. 

New  machinery  is  adjusted  by  the  dealer  for 
field  operation.  However,  because  it  is  so  ad¬ 


justed  does  not  mean  that  it  remains  that  way. 
A  loose  bolt,  a  bent  rod,  a  weakened  spring, 
a  worn  gear  or  a  dry  bearing  may  throw  it 
out.  Machines  should  be  inspected  after  using, 
and  the  needed  adjustments  should  be  made. 
No  machine  will  last  indefinitely.  Some  parts 
break;  others  become  worn. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  old 
parts  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  adjustments 
between  the  old  and  new  have  to  be  made. 
Sometimes  old  parts  will  not  work  at  all  well 
against  new.  For  instance,  a  worn  gear  may 
not  work  with  a  new  gear;  perhaps  both  will 
have  to  be  replaced.  Chains  may  have  to  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  if  they  work  over 
gears  that  are  worn. 

Reconditioning  will  keep  machines  in  work¬ 
ing  order  and  prolong  their  years  of  useful¬ 
ness.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  they 
need  a  complete  overhauling.  Winter  is  a  good 
time  for  this.  If  it  cannot  be  done  on  the  farm, 
implement  dealers  are  equipped  to  do  the 
job.  However,  they  must  be  allowed  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  Other  farmers  want  their  ma¬ 
chines  overhauled,  too.  If  you  do  want  a  com¬ 
plete  job  done,  get  your  machine  to  the  dealer 
in  plenty  of  time  before  the  season  the  machine 
is  to  be  used.  You  will  be  happier  and  so  will 
the  dealer-repairman. 

Good  operation  adds  years  to  the  usefulness 
of  a  machine.  The  intelligent  operator  learns 
what  a  machine  can  do,  how  much  of  a  load 
it  can  take  and  how  fast  it  can  run.  He  then 
operates  it  right,  saves  time  and  increases 
efficiency  by  keeping  the  machine  in  good 
working  order.  This  skill  comes  only  with 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Compare  this  kind  of  operator  with  one  who 
drives  too  fast  over  rough  areas,  overloads,  gets 
stuck  in  ditches  and  neglects  lubrication  and 


other  daily  care.  Which  one  gets  the  most  work 
done  in  the  shortest  time?  Which  one  has  the 
most  machine  left?  Which  one  operates  more 
efficiently?  Of  course,  the  intelligent,  sensible 
operator. 

Lubrication  Is  Important 

Machines  draw  more  easily,  work  better  and 
last  longer  if  they  are  lubricated  frequently 
and  well.  All  moving  parts  need  lubrication. 
Usually  manufacturers  have  definite  recom¬ 
mendations,  made  after  experimentation,  for 
the  lubricant  or  lubricants  to  use.  Different 
lubricants  may  be  needed  on  different  parts 
of  machines.  A  grease  may  not  be  used  in 
place  of  an  oil.  A  light  oil  may  be  needed  in 
one  place,  a  heavy  oil  in  another.  It  is  best  to 
follow  the  manufacturer’s  recommendations 
in  the  kind  of  lubricant  used.  Frequent  lubri¬ 
cation  is  necessary  if  machines  are  to  work 
their  best.  In  most  cases,  it  is  better  to  lubri¬ 
cate  too  frequently  than  not  often  enough. 
Time  and  money  spent  in  lubricating  machines 
is  well  spent.  Oils  and  greases  are  cheaper  than 
new  parts. 

Bearings  should  be  kept  full  of  grease.  This 
can  be  done  well  with  grease  cups,  but  even 
better  by  equipping  them  (if  they  are  not) 
with  pressure  fittings.  Grease  is  then  forced 
into  the  bearing  under  pressure.  As  the  new 
grease  is  forced  in,  the  old  is  forced  out;  the 
bearing  is  kept  clean.  If  a  grease  gun  is  used, 
there  is  little  chance  for  dirt  to  get  into  the 
bearing.  With  grease  cups,  dirt  can  get  in; 
these  should  be  kept  especially  clean. 

When  gears  run  in  oil,  the  recommended 
grade  of  oil  should  be  used  and  the  time  be¬ 
tween  changing  oil  observed.  Oil  is  used  for 
slow-moving  parts.  It  is  applied  through  oil 

(  Continued  on  Page  736 ) 


Tips  on  How  to  Preserve  and  Protect 


Bruce  Scudder,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  puts  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
combine  before  storing  it  for  the  Winter. 


This  snug  metal  shed  on  the  well  managed  farm  of  Charles  Wood, 
Sayre,  Penna.,  has  ample  room  for  storing  farm  machinery. 
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A  Field  Chopper  —  Home-Made 


and  Self-Propelled 


The  chief  reason  we  undertook  to 
build  a  field  chopper  at  home  was 
that  we  did  not  have  ready  capital 
to  buy  a  commercial  machine  and  we 
did  not  want  to  go  into  debt  for  one. 
We  had  purchased  a  new  truck  and 
tractor  the  previous  year.  We  had 
two  tractors,  too,  and  could  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  lot  of  necessary  shifting 
around  of  equipment  with  a  chopper 
that  was  dependent  on  a  tractor  for 
motive  power.  So,  after  a  lot  of 
thought  and  conference  with  our 
welder,  James  Colliander,  to  whom 
we  give  much  credit,  we  decided  to 
build  a  self-propelled  chopper  at 
home. 

First  of  all,  we  assembled  the 
equipment:  a  1930  Chevrolet  engine, 
clutch,  transmission,  a  Papec  en¬ 
silage  cutter  and  a  1938  Chevrolet 
lV2-ton  truck,  stripped  of  cab  and 
body.  We  overhauled  both  the  en¬ 
gines  first,  and  then  the  welder 
started  in.  This  was  in  the  Spring  of 
1949  and,  when  D-Day  for  ensiling 
grass  came,  we  were  not  quite  i-eady. 
It  was  Memoi’ial  Day  before  we  could 
get  to  work  at  chopping  grass  with 
it. 

The  first  year  was  one  of  trial  and 
error,  but  we  filled  one  silo  with  the 
chopper.  The  following  year,  things 
ran  more  smoothly  and  we  filled  two 
silos  with  it;  and  we  have  continued 
to  do  so  ever  since.  The  last  two 
Summers,  we  filled  one  12-  by  24-foot 
silo  for  summer  feed  and  a  14-  by 
46-foot  one  for  Winter. 

In  1952,  the  old  Chevvie  engine 
gave  up  the  ghost.  It  was  old  to  be¬ 
gin  with  and  not  built  for  such  rug¬ 
ged  work,  anyway;  so  we  purchased 


a  second-hand  Continental  Industrial 
engine  to  use,  first  in  1953.  Shortly 
after,  the  engine  on  our  baler  gave 
out  and  we  shifted  the  Continental 
to  it,  putting  a  second-hand  Buda  on 
the  chopper.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  out  very  well. 

We  think  the  chopper  is  very 
efficient.  We  can  chop  a  5x9x5V2-foot 
truckload  of  grass  in  about  15 
minutes.  All  parts  are  standard,  so 
there  is  no  problem  of  getting  re¬ 
placements.  It  is  very  handy  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  management  of  our 
summer  work;  the  self -propulsion 
characteristic  makes  it,  of  course, 
very  mobile. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  chopper,  we 
never  figured  it  down  to  the  penny 
but,  as  a  rough  estimate  for  depreci¬ 
ation  purposes,  we  always  estimated 
its  cost  at  around  $1,000  in  labor 
and  parts.  A  lot  of  time  was  used  in 
fabricating  the  grass  head;  the  only 
purchased  parts  used  for  it  were  the 
Papec  apron,  New  Holland  forks  and 
and  an  I-H  hub  rake.  The  pick-up 
reel  does  not  reverse  when  the  rolls 
reverse.  Much  time  was  also  spent  in 
experimental  work  which,  of  course, 
was  necessary  in  a  project  such  as 
this.  We  actually  did  not  keep  track 
of  our  own  time;  looking  back,  that 
seems  just  as  well  now. 

Our  farm  consists  of  150  acres  in 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  and  we  rent 
another  50  or  60  acres  for  pasture 
and  10  of  meadow  for  hay.  Wp  keep 
about  75  head  of  Holsteins  and 
Jerseys  and  plan  to  milk  this  Winter 
up  to  40  head.  G.  Winston  Hall 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


Self-Propelled  Forage  Harvester 


This  rig  ivas  built  at  home  by  G.  Winston  and  Elliott  Hall  at  their  dairy 
farm  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  ichere  it  is  used  to  fill  the  silos  with  grass. 


Control  of  Peach  Virus 


I  have  several  peach  trees  in  my 
orchard  infected  with  peach  yellows. 
I  removed  the  trees  last  year,  but 
this  year  there  were  more  infected 
trees.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
bring  these  trees  back  to  normal  or 
prevent  the  remaining  trees  from 
getting  yellow?  e.  o.  v. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

At  the  present  time,  the  only  way 
to  control  virus  diseases,  such  as  yel¬ 
lows,  in  peaches  is  to  remove  all  in¬ 
fected  trees  as  soon  as  detected.  Cut 
the  tree  down  in  place  and  carry  the 
portions  carefully  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  remaining  trees;  and  burn  them. 
To  reduce  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  all  in¬ 
sects,  whether  harmful  or  not,  be 
controlled  in  the  orchard.  Peach 


yellows  is  transported  from  tree  to 
tree  by  a  leaf  hopper.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  spray  the  orchard  just 
prior  to  tree  removal  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  hoppers  migrating  from 
the  infected  trees  during  tree  re¬ 
moval. 

In  some  peach  areas,  there  are 
teams  of  specialists  that  check  peach 
orchards  for  viruses.  They  mark  trees 
for  removal  and  even  remove  the  in¬ 
fected  trees.  A  peach  grower  prob¬ 
ably  has  no  greater  fear  than  virus, 
for  there  is  nothing  but  eradication 
that  can  control  it. 

Because  of  the  drastic  measures 
necessary  to  control  viruses,  fruit 
trees,  especially  the  stone  fruits,  are 
now  certified  when  virus  free. 

l.  d.  t. 
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Signs  for  Surging  Power 

Feel  the  new  surge  of  power  you  get  when  you 
change  to  Tydol  gasoline.  Discover  how  your 
cars — your  trucks — your  gasoline -powered 
tractors  take  on  new  life  when  they’re  fueled 
with  Tydol  Flying  -A-  gasoline  or  new  Tydol 
Ethyl.  Switch  to  Tydol  and  hitch  up  all  your 
horsepower. 


Pest  Control  Pays  Off  In  Profits 

You  can’t  afford  to  feed  stock  and  rats,  mice,  squirrels  and  other 
vermin.  Make  sure  your  corncribs  and  feedbins  are  rodent-proof. 
Investigate  the  new  pest  control  products  now  on  the  market. 
If  the  situation  is  particularly  bad  it  may  pay  you  to  call  in  a 
professional  exterminator. 


Sign  for  Top  Car  Performance 

New  VEEDOL  10-30  in  your  crankcase  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  motor  oil. 
New  VEEDOL  10-30  gives  you  Highest  Octane 
Performance  and  Greater  Gasoline  Mileage — 
up  to  40  more  miles  per  tankful  of  gasoline. 
That’s  because  New  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil 
reduces  oil  drag — reduces  octane-robbing  car¬ 
bon  deposits — keeps  your  engine  clean,  keeps 
it  young! 


« 


Sign  for  Saving  Money 

Here  are  5  ways  150-Hour  VEEDOL  tractor  oil 
puts  money  in  your  piggy-bank:  1.  It  saves  oil 
— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes 
in  gasoline-powered  farm  engines.  2.  It  saves 
fuel— by  reducing  power  biow-by.  3.  It  saves 
time — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  It 
saves  repair  bills — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 
5.  It  saves  replacements — by  protecting  engine 
parts.  So  cut  expenses — save  money— with 
150-Hour  VEEDOL.  It’s  the  better  tractor  oil 
by  the  clock. 


Sign  for  Safer  Driving 

Don’t  trust  to  luck  to  avoid  an  accident  .  .  . 
trust  Federal  Flying  -A-  tires.  For  every  car, 
truck  and  tractor  on  your  farm,  there’s  a  fine 
sturdy,  safer  Federal  Flying  -A-.  Remember — 
a  blow-out  can  cost  you  a  lot  more  than  a  new 
Federal  Flying  -A-  tire.  Can  you  afford  to  take 
a  chance? 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  San  Francisco  Houston  Tulsa 
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$1609.  EXTRA  PROFITS 

in  2'/j  "off-secson"  months  with  a 


HBMEUTE 

ONE-MAN  CHAIN  SAW 


Last  year,  after  his  regular  crop  of  corn,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  oats  were  in,  Everett  Berendt  of 
Elysian,  Minnesota,  went  to  work  on  another 
crop  ...  a  wood  crop.  With  a  Homelite  Chain 
Saw,  he  and  his  twelve-year-old  son  cut 
5  5,000  board  feet  of  oak,  maple,  elm  and  bass¬ 
wood  from  his  35  acre  wood  lot.  It  was  selec¬ 
tive  cutting  .  .  .  good  sound  modern  practice. 
And  it  was  profitable  cutting.  Over  and  above 
all  his  costs,  the  wood  brought  a  total  profit 
of  $  1609  •  •  •  extra  profits  jor  23-  2  months  work  in 
the  off-jarming  season  ...  all  of  which  is  wisely 
put  away  for  his  son’s  future  education. 


Use  a  HOMELITE  for 
Profitable  Woodcutting  Production 


Fester  Cutting  • 

Easier  Handling  • 

Lowest  Maintenance 


Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  of 
making  extra  income  from  your 
wood  lots.  And  to  do  it  most 
profitably,  be  as  particular  about 
your  chain  saw  as  you  are  about 
j  our  tractor.  Use  the  best.  Get  a 
Homelite.  Light  in  weight,  easy 
to  handle,  a  Homelite  is  packed 
with  power  .  .  .  more  power  per 
pound  than  any  other  saw  .  .  . 
power  you  need  to  do  the  job 
faster  and  more  profitably.  Yes, 
and  it’s  dependable  power  .  .  . 
free  from  costly  maintenance. 
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HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

Nolionwide  Sales  and  Service 
2612  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please 
send  me  further  information.  □  Please  send  me  name 
of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . County . State. ....... 


Orchardkraft 

POWER  PRUNEI 


NEW 


MODEL  C 


New  Features  •  New  Performance 

Offers  many  advantages  not  available  on 
other  primers.  New  air-cushioned  action 
(pat.  pending)  eliminates  shock  when  limb 
is  cut;  Air-powered  valves  require  only 
slight  finger  pressure  to  operate;  no  oiler 
needed;  simple  trouble-free,  freeze-proof 
valves.  Cuts  faster,  easier,  won’t  slip  off 
limb,  works  in  narrower  places,  cuts  limbs 
up  to  \'/a"  diam.  Write  today  for  free 
folder  on  pruners  and  orchard  supplies  — 
mention  dealer’s  name. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  BNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


EVERGREENS 

Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  and  Fall, 
1955,  price  list. 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

PINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARB0RVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape,  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
snd  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Wnte  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


smew* 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 

freight  prepaid 


.  LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER 

|  BROADCASTER 

Factory-to-you  plan  saves  real 
money.  Sturdy,  low-cosi  construc¬ 
tion.  *Special  hitch.  No-Clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Gives  exact  spreading— 50 
lbs.  to  8,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  14  ft.  Iron-clad  guarantee. 
16,000  working  in  28  states. 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWEDESBORO  1.  NEW  JERSEY 


SK^strawberries 


Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
|  Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
supplied  by  U.S.  Pept  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 
sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


CHRISTMAS  TREES,  PERFECT 

5  to  14  ft.  $1.00  Each  on  Stump 

PENSKA  •  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

PHONE:  WORCESTER  5704 


& 


*  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  Pnfe 

w.  ati  fe  biipp"  no.  rust 

364  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


HOPS  *•  CHOICE  1954  CROP*  $1.00  PER  POUND 

Post  paid.  Minimum  order  2  pounds.  Send  re¬ 
mittance  with  order.  J.  A.  DEL  SOLAR, 

39  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
With  modern  kerosene  burner.  800,000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


SEEDS 


VEGETABLE 
&  FARM 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO 


CANADIAN  GROWN  Hk  ■ 

hybridCORN 

Our  Closed  Formulas  —  CORNELL  29-3  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties. 

©BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

Write  Dept.  R-2  A  Representatives  Wanted  in 
For  Prices  ®  Unassigned  Territories 


December  in  the  Garden  — 
Outdoors  and  In 


AVE  you  mulched  your 
roses  yet?  Probably  not,  if 
you  live  where  freezing 
weather  comes  late.  When 
you  do,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  using  a  heavy 
dressing  of  manure,  except 
between  the  rows  perhaps,  after  hill¬ 
ing  up  the  plants.  Such  a  mulch  will 
keep  the  plants  too  warm,  exclude 
too  much  air  and  could  smother  them. 
Lighter  materials,  such  as  marsh  hay, 
clean  straw  or  buckwheat  hulls  will 
permit  free  air  movement  without 
risk  of  damage.  In  the  Spring,  the 
rough  material  may  be  removed,  the 
good  separated  from  the  rotted  and 
stored  for  use  another  year.  The 
latter  may  be  either  forked  into  the 
ground  or  added  to  the  compost  heap. 
Marsh  hay  is  light,  wiry,  weed-free 
and  very  slow  to  rot.  Incidentally,  it 
makes  an  ideal  summer  mulch  for 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  young  trees, 
etc.  If  not  so  used,  store  it  under 
cover  for  use  again  in  the  Fall;  it  is 
comparatively  inexpensive,  too.  Top 
winter  mulch  with  evergreen  boughs. 

Trees,  shrubbery  and  vines  should 
be  protected  against  damage  by  mice 
which  gnaw  the  bark  when  snow  pre¬ 
vents  their  getting  other  food.  Tarred 
paper  bands,  two  feet  or  higher,  held 
in  place  by  wooden  splints,  are  good, 
but  wire  netting  (34 -in  mesh)  is 
better.  Make  the  bands  large  enough 
to  overlap  and  they  will  be  useful 
for  several  years,  expanding  as  the 
trees  grow.  Be  sure  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  protector  is  thrust  into 
the  ground  at  least  an  inch. 

It  is  well  to  remove  all  dead  tree 
branches  at  this  time,  so  they  will 
not  blow  down  during  winter  storms, 
thereby  causing  wounds  in  tree 
trunks  that  will  be  slow  and  difficult 
to  heal.  Cut  to  short  stubs  now  and 
finish  the  job  in  the  early  Spring 
when  the  sap  is  stirring  and  ready 
to  go  about  its  healing  work. 

Gather  in  oak  leaves  for  mulching 
the  broadleaf  evergreens  —  Laurel, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  the  like. 
Do  not  cultivate  since  the  roots  are 
near  the  surface;  just  pile  on  a  foot 
or  so  of  the  leaves  after  the  last  good 
pre-freeze  watering  and  let  winter 
snows  go  to  work  on  them.  If  you 
grow  cultivated  blueberries,  give 
them  the  same  treatment. 

Be  sure  to  save  all  the  wood  ashes 
from  the  fireplaces  this  Winter.  A 
metal  receptacle  in  the  basement  will 
hold  them  safely.  Wood  ashes  are  al¬ 
most  pure  potash  and  are  extremely 
valuable  whenever  that  fertilizer  is 
indicated.  During  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  cleaning  fireplaces,  I 
often  throw  a  shovelful  on  the  com¬ 
post  pile,  for  it  provides  a  necessary 
ingredient.  And,  by  the  way,  be  sure 
to  give  the  compost  a  final  turnover 
before  the  ground  freezes. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  many 
plants  will  come  into  our  homes  via 
the  gift  route,  arriving  at  the  height 
of  bud  expectancy  or  bloom  perfec¬ 
tion,  each  one  asking  for  a  certain 
kind  of  care  that  it  may  continue  to 
flourish.  Since  there  are  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  treatment  of  gardenias, 

I  am  singling  that  plant  out  for 
special  mention  here.  Properly  cai'ed 
for,  a  gardenia  may  be  kept  healthy 
and  blooming  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  years  perhaps.  The  first  rule  is 
to  keep  the  plant  in  a  semi-moist 
condition,  never  dry,  never  wet.  Ap¬ 
ply  sufficient  water  to  moisten  all  the 
earth  in  the  pot  and  then  do  not 
water  again  until  the  plant  dries  out 
enough  to  need  more  moisture.  Al¬ 
ways  use  tepid  water  and  never  allow 
any  moisture  to  remain  in  the  saucer. 
Two  blocks  of  wood  under  the  pot 
will  allow  the  water  to  run  through, 
indicating  that  the  whole  mass  is 
saturated,  yet  prevent  the  plant  from 
standing  in  water. 

Equally  important  is  keeping  the 
plant  in  an  even  temperature  —  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  degrees  day  and 


night  —  always  in  the  sun  where 
possible  but  never  near  a  radiator 
or  in  a  draft.  Feed  every  three  or 
four  weeks  with  a  liquid  fertilizer 
which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
florist  who  grows  gardenias.  To  keep 
the  plant  in  the  peak  of  condition,  it 
should  be  sprayed  every  few  weeks 
with  cool  water,  using  sufficient  force 
to  clean  the  leaves  thoroughly,  thus 
keeping  them  glossy. 

Watch  for  mealybugs  in  the  joints, 
for  they  are  bound  to  appear  sooner 
qr  later!  When  they  do,  dip  a  small 
swab  —  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton  on 
the  end  of  a  toothpick — in  denatured 
alcohol  and  touch  each  white,  cotton¬ 
like  egg  mass.  Do  this  as  often  as 
they  appear.  When  cutting  the  blos¬ 
soms,  always  submerge  them  in  cold 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  place 
in  the  refrigerator  until  you  want 
to  use  them. 

I  find  this  a  good  time  of  year  to 
add  new  plants  to  the  window  gar¬ 
den,  for  they  are  much  less  inexpen¬ 
sive  now  than  in  the  Spring.  Buy 
small-sized  pots  of  these  newer 
things  and  grow  them  on  during  the 
Winter.  In  this  way,  you  will  have 
several  months  of  additional  enjoy¬ 
ment,  plus  good  stocky  plants,  come 
Spring.  The  dime  stores  usually  offer 
a  wide  selection  of  these  small  plants 
at  prices  ranging  from  15  to  50  cents. 

Do  you  realize  how  simple  it  is  to 
convert  an  ordinary  window  into  a 
miniature  plant  conservatory?  A 
storm  window  placed  outside  the 
regular  window  forms  the  front;  two 
narrow  windows  of  the  desired  width 
form  the  sides;  and  inch  boards,  cov¬ 
ered  with  roofing  paper,  form  the 
roof  and  floor.  These  should  be 
painted  to  match  the  window  trim. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Buntings9 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  d  stribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Planted  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings'  plants.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Our  FREE  1955  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  planting 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

!  BOX  28,  SELBY V I LLE,  DELAWARE 
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DRY  CROPS 

Out  In  The  Field! 

USE  YOUR  TRACTOR  to  pull  and  power 
this  big-capacity  Cropgard — the  only  all¬ 
portable  farm  dryer.  Since  no  electricity  is 
needed,  you  can  safely  dry  corn,  small 
grains — yes,  even  hay,  right  out  in  the 
field.  Automatic  temperature  and  safety 
controls  also  operate  off  the  tractor  battery. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  — complete,  ready- 
to-run,  it’s  the  best  money-maker  for  cus¬ 
tom  drying.  In  one  hour,  you  can  dry 
100-125  bu.  shelled  corn,  soybeans  or 
small  grains.  Cost  is  only  2c  a  bushel! 

TWIN  OIL  BURNERS  give  a  wide  range  of 
drying  temperatures.  A  powerful  fan  forces 
a  continuous  blast  through  the  170  bu. 
capacity  perforated  floor. 

PUT  THE  CROPGARD  to  work  on  your 
farm,  budget-priced  at  $1985  FOB  factory, 
less  wheel  assembly.  If  your  implement 
dealer  doesn’t  handle  it,  write  for  free , 
illustrated  bulletin, 

LAKESHORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

3305  Republic  Ave.  •  Minneapolis  16,  Minn, 


GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


WITH  THE 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 

Three  models  to  choose  from.  A 
"Chief"  and  a  few  implements  will 
do  every  garden  job. 

MAKING  GARDENING  FUN 

Also  cutting  high  grass  and  weeds, 
cultivating,  spraying,  clearing 
snow,  and  many  other  jobs  are 
"Childs  Play"  with  a  "Chief". 
Write  for  literature  and  find  out  how 
little  it  costs  to  own  a  "Chief". 


STOP  PEST  DAMAGE! 


Trap  Pests 
Quickly...  with 
Complete 
Safety 

Rid  your  property  of  unwanted  rats,  rabbits,  skunks, 
squirrels,  etc.,  —  even  stray  cats  and  turtles. 
HAVAHART  traps  are  fast,  sure,  foolproof.  .  . 
and  absolutely  safe.  Children  and  household  pets  can¬ 
not  be  hurt.  Take  fur  bearers  without  injuring  pelts. 
Easy  to  set.  Rustproof.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  name,  address  and  10c  for  valuable  30-page 
booklet  on  Professional  Trapping  &  Baiting  Secrets. 

HAVAHART,  105-0  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


42  MM  BINOCULARS^ 

-  Marie  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses,  cen¬ 
ter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment.  Large  42mm  ob¬ 
jectives,  metal  construction, 
wgt.  10  o z.  Extra  wide  field 
of  view.  $3.98  P.  P.  Carry¬ 
ing  Case  and  Shoulder  Strap 
$1.00  Extra.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  promptly  refunded.  Send  check 
or  money  order.  DEPT.  RNB-66. 

Criterion  Co.,  331  Church  St.,  Hartford  3,  Conn^ 


ELECTRIC  WELDER  f(c0°vo!?sC 

The  “Little  Marvel”  all-metal 
welder.  5-year  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Welds  '/a"  metal  or  money 
back.  Repairs  tanks,  tools,  fen¬ 
ders,  machine  parts  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  with  everything  —  rods, 
o  shield,  directions.  $6.45  plus 
age.  Flame  torch  accessory  for 
,  cutting,  brazing  $3.95  com- 
ith  carbons,  brass  rods,  flux, 
it  on  C.O.D.  Buy  direct  and  save. 

AY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

93  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


December  4,  1954 


Fertilizer  Facts 

How  should  the  fertilizer  be  put 
down  when  establishing  a  seeding  of 
alfalfa? 

The  recommendation  of  The 
National  Joint  Committee  on  Fertil¬ 
izer  Application  is:  “The  preferred 
method  is  to  drill  the  fertilizer,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  phosphate,  into  the  soil 
at  a  depth  of  three  or  more  inches 
through  a  grain  drill  attachment  or 
similar  equipment  prior  to  or  at  the 
time  of  seeding  the  alfalfa.  Where 
heavy  applications  are  made,  broad¬ 
casting  of  about  half  of  the  fertilizer 
before  plowing  has  been  used  with 
considerable  success,  particularly  on 
heavy  or  stony  soil  where  the  drill 
frequently  fails  to  place  the  fertil¬ 
izer  as  uniformly  deep  as  desired.” 

In  the  maintenance  of  a  good  al¬ 
falfa  stand,  how  should  the  fertilizer 
be  applied? 

Again,  this  is  what  the  National 
Joint  Committee  on  Fertilizer  Appli¬ 
cation  says:  “When  alfalfa  stands  are 
maintained  for  more  than  two  years, 
application  of  phosphate  and  potash 
in  early  Fall,,  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  as  a  topdressing  is  generally 
regarded  as  desirable  and  profit¬ 
able.” 

Is  there  any  danger  of  exhausting 
our  supply  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizer? 

The  -very  air  that  we  breathe  is 
composed  of  approximately  80  per 
cent  nitrogen;  it  is,  however,  in  an 
inert  form  that  growing  plants  can¬ 
not  use.  Most  of  our  agricultural  ni¬ 
trogen  is  manufactured  synthetically. 
The  fertiilzer  industry,  through  com¬ 
plicated  processes,  is  able  to  combine 
the  nitrogen  with  other  elements  and 
put  it  into  a  form  which  crops  utilize. 
Other  sources  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
are  these:  by-products  of  the  coke 
industry,  natural  nitrate  deposits, 
and  animal  and  seed  pi’oducts.  Dur¬ 
ing  decomposition,  nitrogen  stored 
by  a  plant  is  again  released  to  the 
atmosphere.  Therefore,  our  over-all 
supply  of  nitrogen  remains  constant. 

How  extensive  are  our  deposits  of 
phosphate  ores  and  potash  salts? 

Our  reserves  are  ample  for  many 
years  and  years;  and  new  deposits 
are  constantly  being  discovei’ed. 

Why  is  it  that  some  soils  contain¬ 
ing  as  much  as  40,000  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre  still  need  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  efficient  production? 

Many  soils  rich  in  total  potash 
have  very  little  of  it  in  soluble  form 
— a  form  that  plants  can  use.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  type  of  farming,  a  fairly 
heavy  drain  on  the  supply  of  soluble 
potash  takes  place  annually. 

Where  was  fertilizer  first  used 
experimentally  in  the  United  States? 

The  first  agricultural  expei'iment 
station  to  make  fertilizer  tests  in  the 
United  States  began  its  work  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1872. 
Sir  John  Laws  started  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  1840  at  the  Rothamsted  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  England,  the  old¬ 
est  agricultural  experiment  station. 

How  much  grass  will  a  ton  of  a 
good  complete  fertilizer  produce? 

A  ton  of  fertilizer  will  make 
enough  grass  to  produce  a  ton  of 
beef  or  8,000  pounds  of  four  per  cent 
milk.  If  our  grasslands  were  fertil¬ 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  farmers  could  increase  their 
beef  pi’oduction  by  111,000  tons  or 
their  milk  pi’oduction  by  888,000,000 
pounds.  These  figures  are  indeed 
comforting  when  we  hear  misin- 
foi’med  imports  that  our  children  face 
starvation  because  of  our  inability 
to  produce  enough  food  to  keep  pace 
with  the  population  increase. 
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PLAN  NOW  for  bigger  yields  with 
Royster— 6  plant  foods  guaranteed 
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How  much  you  net  for  your  efforts  at  harvest  time — will  depend 
a  lot  on  the  fertilizer  you  choose — now!  You  want,  you  need  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  that’s  top-quality  in  every  respect.  A  fertilizer  like  Royster’s 

—with  6  plant  foods  guaranteed  in  every 
bag.  There’s  no  guesswork  with  Royster. 
No  harmful  ingredients.  No  need  to  rely 
on  hit-or-miss  methods  to  give  your 
crop  the  6  plant  food  meal  it  needs 
for  top  results.  Consult  your  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  or  Experiment  Station 
or  write  us  for  correct  amounts, 
the  proper  analysis  for 


your  soil.  Order  early. 


22  factories  and  13  sales  offices  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  In  20  states 


Ft  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  NORFOLK,  VA, 


SALES  OFFICES  IN  THIS  AREA: 


Baltimore,  Md.  •  Lyons,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


Countryman’s  Journal 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


USS  FORMED  ROOFSNG  AND  SIDING 


Stored  hay  and  grain  can  be  ruined  by  moisture.  And  it 
doesn’t  take  moisture  long  to  seep  in  through  leaky  barn 
roofs  that  can  no  longer  seal  out  the  weather.  You  need  roof¬ 
ing  that  has  been  specifically  designed  to  prevent  seepage, 
siphoning  and  leakage,  particularly  that  caused  by  high  winds 
.  .  .  and  that’s  USS  StormSeal. 

A  StormSeal  roof  will  give  your  crops,  cattle,  and  farm 
machinery  complete  protection — even  in  the  severest  winter 
storms.  In  addition,  you’ll  get  protection  plus  against  fire, 
lightning,  corrosion,  and  expensive  repairs — protection  that 
will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  time  to  install  low-cost  StormSeal  is  NOW.  A  hammer 
and  a  pair  of  tin  snips  are  all  you  need.  And  you  can  lay 
StormSeal  right  on  top  of  your  old  roof.  Stop  in  at  your  USS 
StormSeal  dealer  today.  And  when  buying,  look  for  these  5 
special  features  offered  only  by  USS  StormSeal: 


1.  TWIN  DRAIN.  Water  cannot  siphon 
through  the  laps.  Any  water  that  blows 
over  the  small  V  at  the  edge  of  the  lap  is 
trapped  and  carried  oft'  the  roof  by  the 
safety  drain. 

2.  TRIPLE  CROSS  CRIMP.  Keeps  rain 
from  being  blown  or  drawn  under  end  laps 
by  capillary  attraction.  Water  cannot  pass 
these  three  dams. 

3.  PRESSURE  LIP.  Slight  depression  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  sheet,  insuring  a  pressure 
contact  between  overlapping  sheets  at  end 
laps. 

4.  TENSION  CURVE.  A  feature  which 
makes  every  sheet  fit  snugly  and  close  to 
the  roof  decking. 

5.  FLAT  TOP  SEAMS.  Make  nailing  easy. 


USS  StormSeal  is  made  from  steel  sheets  covered  with  a  certified,  uniform,  protec¬ 
tive  zinc  coating— galvanized  according  to  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
A-3fil  Specification. 


In  the  1889  Old  Farmers’  Alman¬ 
ack  there  is  a  description  of  a  butter¬ 
making  technique  that  might  have 
saved  a  farm  lad  considerable  effort 
half  a  century  ago.  It  says,  “A  deli¬ 
cate  and  fine-flavored  butter  may  be 
made  by  simply  wrapping  the  cream 
in  a  clean  cloth,  and  burying  it  a 
foot  deep  or  so  in  the  earth  for  12 
to  24  hours.” 

Churning  was  a  regular  chore  on 
Glenrose  Farm  and  it  did  not  help 
a  boy’s  morale  to  any  noticeable  de¬ 
gree  when  jolly  Uncle  Jason  re¬ 
marked  one  day  as  he  watched, 
“Churning  is  a  good  character  build¬ 
er,  about  as  good  as  turning  the 
grindstone.”  Any  lad  with  three 
sisters  and  no  brothers  knows  what 
happened  after  that.  The  slightest 
evidence  of  reluctance  on  my  part, 
and  one  of  my  dear  and  articulate 
sisters  would  say,  “But  it’s  good  for 
your  character,  Haydn.” 

Mother  was  justifiably  proud  of 
her  butter,  stamped  in  pound  prints 
with  a  four-leaf  clover  design  on  top. 
Each  Saturday  evening  when  we 
drove  to  Fogg’s  General  Store  to  do 
the  trading,  the  butter,  eggs,  and 
sometimes  fruits  and  vegetables, 
were  swapped  for  essential  groceries 
and  other  items  the  family  needed. 

I  never  used  one  of  the  dash-type 
churns  in  the  upright  cylinder  with 
a  handle  that  went  through  the  top 
and  which  was  worked  up  and  down. 
Our  churn,  bought  from  the  mail 
order  catalog,  was  the  “Improved 
Cedar  Cylinder  Churn,”  made  of 
white  cedar.  “We  use  a  double  dash¬ 
er,”  the  description  said,  “and  the 
crank  is  locked  to  the  churn  with  a 
clamp  and  thumb  screw  which  pre- 
I  vents  leakage.” 

|  There  are  many  unpredictable 
things  in  this  world  and  one  of  them 
;  is  the  time  it  will  take  butter  to 
|  “come”  from  cream.  Mother  was  par- 
j  ticular  about  the  temperature  of  the 
!  cream,  but  a  boy  never  knew  how 
long  he  would  have  to  turn  the 
crank.  On  a  warm  summer  day  when 
the  butter  should  theoretically  come 
quickly,  it  could  be  perverse  and 
stubborn.  Sometimes  on  a  cold  win¬ 
ter  day  when  one  expected  to  stand 
by  the  drop-leaf  cherx-y  kitchen  table 
and  crank  for  a  long  time,  the  butter 
would  come  with  sui'prising  quick- 
!  ness. 

The  sound  of  the  cream  as  the 
paddles  sloshed  through  it  was  im¬ 
portant.  At  first  the  music  was  a 
sloppy,  sluri’y,  slippety-slap  mono¬ 
tone.  Round  and  round  one  cranked 
I  and  the  padddles  hit  the  cream  em¬ 
phatically  each  time  they  came 
around.  Of  course,  the  days  when  it 
took  the  butter  an  unconscionable 
time  to  “come”  were  the  times  when 
a  young  young  man  and  his  dog  had 
some  very  impoi'tant  things  to  do. 

By  and  by,  just  when  a  boy  was 
despairing  of  getting  up  to  the  ridge 
above  the  sugar  bush  to  explore  the 
fox  dens,  there  came  the  first  faint 


change  in  music.  The  loose,  liquid 
notes  started  to  deepen  as  the  fat 
globules  began  to  coagulate  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  blobs  of  butter 
began  to  fall  from  the  paddles.  The 
jagged  pale  golden  butter  chunks 
made  deep  bass  notes  that  contrasted 
very  pleasantly  with  the  liquid 
buttermilk.  And  soon  Mother  said, 
“I’ll  take  over  from  here.” 

Thei’e  were  a  few  rewards  for 
churning.  A  glass  of  the  tangy, 
golden-flecked  buttei'milk  and  a  few 
doughnuts  helped  restore  one’s 
strength.  A  glass  of  buttermilk  and 
half  a  dozen  gingersnaps  is  one  of 
the  best  flavor  combinations  the 
counti'yman  has  disco  vei’ed.  But  thex-e 
ai'e  many  men  and  women  today  who 
can  look  back  over  half  a  centui’y 
and  more  of  living  and  agree  with  a 
statement  in  the  New  England 
Farmer  of  July  1854!:  “I  have  tried 
or  seen  tried  almost  all  kinds  of 
churns.  Churning  is  a  laborious  work 
even  with  the  best  of  churns  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances;  and  occasionally  when  the 
butter  is  long  in  coming,  it  becomes 
a  discouraging  and  vexatious  labor 
and  one  that  severely  taxes  the 
patience.”  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshii’e 

Winter  Cover  for 
Strawberries 

Strawbeimy  beds  need  some  sort  of 
winter  protection,  says  Prof.  George 
L.  Slate,  Cornell  small  fruit  special¬ 
ist  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  and  Small  Fruit  Editor  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  Straw, 
leaves  and  sawdust  have  all  pi’oved 
satisfactory  when  pi’operly  used. 
Cover  to  pi’event  heaving  of  plants 
from  frost  action  and  to  protect  them 
fi’om  cold  should  be  in  place  by  De¬ 
cember  1st,  he  advises.  “Mulching 
should  be  done  before  temperatui’es 
drop  below  20  degrees  but  after  the 
plants  have  experienced  several  hard 
fi-osts,”  says  Slate.  Wheat  and  oat 
straw  and  marsh  hay  have  given  good 
results  when  a  three-  or  four-inch 
covering  is  used.  Leaves  give  good 
results  in  home  plantings,  but  only 
a  light  covering  of  two  to  three 
inches  should  be  used  to  avoid 
smothei’ing  the  plants  due  to  matting 
of  the  leaves.  Sawdust  has  proved 
satisfactory  if  applied  to  a  depth  of 
two  to  three  inches.  It  may  be  ad¬ 
visable,  however,  to  add  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  to  the  sawdust  in  the 
Spi'ing  on  soils  of  low  fertility  to 
avoid  nitrogen  starvation.  When  the 
plants  start  to  grow  in  the  Spring, 
a  part  of  the  mulch  should  be  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  between  the  rows. 
Thei’e  it  will  serve  to  discourage 
weed  gi’owth,  will  keep  the  soil  sui'- 
face  cool  and  moist  and  will  help 
keep  the  berries  clean,  says  Slate. 


: 


Early  Winter  at  Sunny  Acres,  the  Pearson  farmstead  in  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H. 
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In  Old  Pennsylva 


nia 


By  JOHN  A.  SMITH 


or  horses  shod,  a  post  office  where  a  church  made  up  the  elements  that 
mail  was  dispersed  from  the  stage-  caused  people  to  develop  a  settle- 
coach  to  the  people  of  wide  commu-  ment. 

nity  and  village  store,  a  school  and  (To  be  Continued) 


were  three  routes  to 
the  West  opened  to  the 
English  to  claim  or  con¬ 
quer  the  land  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  after  the 
French  had  made  settle¬ 
ments  far  inland  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries. 

The  first  was  the  Mohawk  Trail  in 
New  York,  the  second,  the  Potomac 
route  established  by  the  Crown  Col¬ 
ony  of  Virginia  and  followed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock  and  George  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  defeat  of  the  British  at 
Little  Meadows,  now  Fort  Necessity, 
near  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  bor¬ 
der.  The  third  route  v/as  established 
by  a  determined  and  resourceful 
Scotchman,  General  John  Forbes, 
who  was  selected  by  the  King  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  land  and  prestige  lost  by 
Braddock  to  the  British  Crown. 

Forbes  studied  the  maps  of  the 
new  country  and  decided  to  follow 
the  straight  line  which  he  learned  | 
was  the  “shortest  distance  between 
two  points.”  Disregarding  the  advice 
of  many  people  in  England  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Forbes  decided  to  stake  his 
total  resources  on  the  route  through 
the  “impenetrable  Alleghenies,”  uti¬ 
lizing  enroute  the  countrymen  who 
had  settled  in  the  Cumberland  Val-  j 
ley  and  had  received  land  grants  ; 
“reaching  from  the  Susquehanna  un-  ! 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.” 

The  first  step  in  securing  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  new  territory  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  decreed  by 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Lan¬ 
caster  in  1752.  Authority  was  granted, 
to  build  a  road  from  the  “Susque¬ 
hanna  to  the  Walnut  Bottom,”  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  30  miles,  and  specific  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  cabins  of 
John  Silvers  and  James  LeTort  in 
designating  the  direction  of  the  route 
Many  depredations  by  the  frontier 
Indians  demanded  that  wider  roads 
be  established  to  carry  supplies  to 
the  chain  of  forts  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Alleghenies.  Colonel  John  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Carlisle  led  a  band  of  fron¬ 
tiersmen  to  Kittaninning  on  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  River  west  of  the  mountains, 
defeated  the  Indians  in  a  night  raid 
and  brought  back  to  civilization  some 
20  white  children  previously  kidnap¬ 
ped  by  the  Indians.  By  1756  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Colonel  Bouquet  pene 
trated  the  wilderness  with  a  company 
of  woodsmen  and  cleared  the  road 
to  Ravstown.  now  Bedford,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year  completed  the 
route  to  Ligonier.  With  a  road  com¬ 
pleted  across  the  mountains,  trains 
of  the  famous  Conestoga  wagons  were 
)  filled  with  provisions  supplied  by  the 
Germans  of  Lancaster  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  of  Cumberland  County 
and  General  Forbes  was  on  his  way 
to  Fort  Puquesne.  At  Carlisle  he  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  but  ho 
refused  to  turn  back  or  to  abandon 
command  of  the  expedition.  On  an 
improvised  litter  suspended  between 
two  horses  he  rode  to  victory  from 
Carlisle  to  Fort  Duquesne.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  token  of  surrender  from 
the  French  Command,  he  returned 
lo  Philadelphia  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Christ 
Church. 

Following  the  Walnut  Bottom  Road 
now  extended  to  Fort  Loudon  and 
thence  by  the  early  markings  of  the 
now  famous  Lincoln  Highway,  new 
settlers  were  funneled  to  the  fertile 
lands  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  Valley.  A  trade  route  was 
thus  built  across  the  Alleghenies  to 
Philadelphia.  Stage  coaches,  mail 
routes,  cattle  and  sheep  droves  moved 
incessantly  both  east  and  west  in 
exploring  new  land  and  in  finding 
markets  for  the  farms  of  the  new 
West.  Along  this  route  taverns  were 
established,  some  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  human  guests  and  some  to 
corral  and  pasture  the  livestock  that 
were  driven  to  market  on  the  dust¬ 


laden  route  of  the  Forbes  trail. 

If  a  tavern  carried  the  sign,  “Long 
Meadow,”  the  drover  understood  that 
he  could  pasture  his  herd  of  cattle 
or  flock  of  sheep  during  the  night 
while  he  rested  in  the  featherbed  of 
the  tavern  guest  rooms.  Other  tav¬ 
erns  accommodated  only  the  passen¬ 
gers  of  stage  coaches  and  private  con¬ 
veyances.  Small  settlements  were  es¬ 
tablished  where  stagecoaches  stop¬ 
ped.  News  was  exchanged  with  the 
guests  and  the  natives  and  business 
places  encouraged  the  development 
of  community  centers.  The  fact  that 
along  our  modern  version  of  the 
Forbes  Trail  we  have  these  com¬ 
munity  centers  or  villages  every  Id 
or  11  miles  merely  means  that  the 
span  of  a  half  day’s  travel  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  that  much  mileage.  At  these 
points  a  tavern  or  two,  a  blacksmith 
shop  whtre  wagons  could  be  repaired 


'‘Sheaf  of  Wheat  Farm”  in  Pennsylvania's  rich  Cumberland  Valley  goes 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  country's  history.  Past  this  farm  —  then  a 
tavern  —  General  Forbes’  army  marched  on  its  way  to  defeat  the  French 

at  Fort  Duquesne. 


This  year,  plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  test-proved  to  be  the 
biggest  yielder  in  your  area  ...  to  out-grow  and  out-pro¬ 
duce  other  varieties  on  your  acres ! 

With  every  kernel  of  Funk  G  seed  corn  you  plant,  you 
harvest  the  benefits  of  years  of  intensive,  selective  breeding 
. . .  breeding  that  proves  its  worth  with  extra  bushels  of 
solid,  mature  ears,  extra  tons  of  nutritious  silage. 

And  with  Funk  G  Hybrids,  you  get  the  5-Star  Advantages: 
★  Faster  starting  ★  More  disease  resistance  *  Greater 
standability  ★  Better  drouth  resistance  ★  Greater  insect 
resistance. 

See  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men  here, 
for  the  right  "G”  number  for  husking  or  silage  in  your 
locality. 

BIGGER  YIEiDS,  BETTER  CROPS  with  HOFFMAN  FARM  SEEDS 

Plant  the  seed  that  pays  off  at  harvest  time!  This  year, 
plant  Hoffman  Quality  Seed  .  .  .  clean,  hardy,  first-rate 
seed  that  gives  you  that  "headstart”  against  the  weather. 

Hoffman  has  all  the  seeds  you  need — Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  Grass,  Ladino,  Soybeans,  Pasture  Grasses,  and  all 
others  adapted  to  your  area. 

Hoffman  seeds  help  take  the  risk  out  of  farming !  Let  them 
prove  what  Quality  seed  can  do  for  you! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Landisviile  (Lancaster  County ),  Penna, 

WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for 
the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer-agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm 
seeds  and  Funk  G  Corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


me  FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK 
and  NEW  1955  SEED  GUIDE 


Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  farm 
Facts  Notebook.  It's  filled  with  important  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  you  grow  better  crops,  get  better 
yields.  Contains  many  pages  for  notes.  Also, 
get  Free  copy  of  our  new  Farm  Seed  Guide  with 
information  on  all  new  seed  varieties.  Write 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Landisviile,  Pa.,  Box  3?2. 
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Why  Laying  Test  Winners  Choose 
50-pound  Multiwall  Paper  Feed  Bags 

Reports  on  laying  test  winners  show  among  leading  poultrymen.  Here’s 
that  there’s  a  trend  to  the  use  of  50-  why  three  recent  award-winners  prefer 
pound  multiwall  paper  feed  bags  this  modern  type  of  feed  container. 


"Much  Easier  to  Carry" 


"Paper  feed  bags  are  lighter . . .  much  C.  K.  Darby,  Darby  Leghorn  Farm, 
easier  to  carry  and  empty — the  feed  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  Winner,  U.  S. 
also  stays  fresh  longer.” — C.  T.  and  Official  Laying  Tests. 


"Help  Sanitation" 

"Now  that  I’ve  used  50-pound  multi¬ 
wall  paper  feed  bags,  I  wouldn’t  go 
back  to  any  other  kind.  They  empty 
out  nicely  into  the  hoppers — we  have 
found  that  we  can  unload  a  truckload 
of  50’s  just  as  fast  as  100’s — and  they 
help  insure  sanitation.” — Frank  I. 
Hardy,  C.  Nelson  Hardy  and  Son,  / 
Essex,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  First,  Rhode  Island  Test.  - > 


"Protect  Feed  Ingredients" 

"A  new  paper  feed  bag  that  you  know 
is  clean  is  a  positive  factor  in  disease 
control — multiwall  bags  also  protect 
feed  ingredients  in  the  warehouse — 
once  my  men  have  handled  50-pound 
bags,  they  hate  to  handle  100- 
pounders.” — H.  A.  Richards,  Harco 
Orchards  and  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Second  and  Third, 
Rhode  Island  Test. 

Case  histories  supplied  by  Paper 
Shipping  Sack  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  370  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. — adv. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  .Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  eentlble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
russes  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Des  gned  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  It  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SMOKERS:  BROKEN  STEMS  REPLACED 
UTTER  PIPE  FACTORY.  OLEAN,  NEW  YORK 
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SNOW  TIRES 

Brand  New.  .  .  First  Line 
Latest  Design.  .  .  .First  Quality 


Firestone  Town  and  Country  or 
Goodyear  Suburbanite 

Black  White 

600-16  4  ply . 17.55 

650-16  “  . 20.65 

670-15  “  . 19.26  23.60 

710-15  “  . 21.37  26.16 

760-15  “  . 23.37  28  64 

800-15  “  . 25.65  31.43 

820-15  “  . 26.78  32.78 

THESE  ARE  THE  LATEST  QUIET  RUN¬ 
NING  TIRES  MADE.  FREE  DELIVERY. 
TAX  INCLUDED. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 


2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed,  8  Brilliant  En- 
iarpements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 
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Look  over  my  shoulder  while  we 
go  through  some  of  my  R.  N.  Y  mail. 

Because  of  the  rugged  terrain,  we 
think  of  New  England  farms  as  being 
small.  This  letter  is  from  a  family 
living  on  a  thousand-acre  farm  which 
has  been  in  the  family  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Sheep  and  potatoes  are  the  big 
things  up  that  way  with  some  lum¬ 
bering  and  woodcutting  as  a  sideline. 
For  some  reason,  New  Hampshire 
folks  have  always  liked  Calvin.  When 
he  was  just  a  little  tyke,  women  there 
used  to  send  him  gifts.  This  family 
remembers  that,  so  they  have  been 
reading  my  column  for  a  long  time. 

I  was  amused  to  learn  that  they  had 
named  one  of  the  pets  Calvin.  No 
doubt  you  know  that  the  original 
Calvin  founded  the  Puritan  Reform 
Movement  which  finally  led  to  the 
settlement  of  New  England. 

Another  letter  is  from  a  New  York 
man  who  tells  interesting  stories 
about  his  experience  with  cows 
while  living  for  70  years  on  the  same 
farm.  That  is  a  fine  record.  It  is  all 
right  to  do  some  traveling  in  the 
days  of  early  youth  for  travel  broad¬ 
ens  the  mind  and  leads  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  old  home.  But  it 
is  the  folks  who  stay  put  who  ai'e 
the  backbone  of  the  community.  It 
is  odd  but  true  that  the  folks  who 
stay  put  get  somewhere  while  those 
who  go  gallivanting  around  rarely 
get  anywhere  or  anything. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  New  Yoi'k 
businessman  who  commutes  from  his 
home  in  the  country-  He  seems  like 
an  old  neighbor  for  he  was  born  and 
raised  in  this  county.  His  father  was 
a  prominent  businessman  here  until 
he  died  a  few  years  ago.  The  letter, 
though,  speaks  more  of  the  good 
times  this  man  had  on  the  farm  of 
his  grandfather  near  the  city.  He 
would  get  a  big  surprise  if  he  ever 
came  back.  The  city  not  only  reached 
its  limits  but  spilled  over  into  the 
country.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were 
scores  of  small  farms  where  now 
there  are  miles  of  unpaved  streets, 
lined  with  small  houses.  That  rural 
township  is  so  densely  populated  that 
it  has  three  equipped  fire  stations 
and  a  police  force  with  a  chief.  That 
is  just  a  sample  of  what  is  happening 
out  this  way. 

Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  still  very  much  in  the  blue¬ 
print  stage  but  all  the  States  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  booming. 
Lake  port  cities  are  deepening  their 
harbors  and  improving  dock  facili¬ 
ties.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  expect 
to  double  their  population  within  the 
next  10  years.  Both  States  have 
several  million  acres  of  unoccupied 
land.  The  original  timber  was  lum¬ 
bered  from  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  many  years  ago  but  now 
there  is  a  heavy  second  growth  of 
birch,  ash,  elm,  poplar  and  cedar. 
There  are  mountains  of  iron  ore  and 
a  10-foot  vein  of  extra  good  coal, 
while  farther  back  in  the  wilderness 
a  big  river  tumbles  over  a  cliff  with 
enough  potential  horsepower  to 
furnish  electricity  for  scores  of  fac¬ 
tories.  Most  of  this,  however,  is  so 
far  back  in  the  wilderness  that  the 
only  population  is  of  black  bear  and 
deer.  It  will  not  be  very  long  until 
ocean  liners  will  tie  up  at  Chicago 
and  other  lake  ports.  Rather  small 
Norwegian  steamships  have  been 
bringing  pulp  paper  to  a  port  near 
here  for  a  long  time,  so  ocean  ships 
are  no  rarity.  But  the  Welland  Canal 
is  too  small  for  large  boats. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  lives  far  to  the  north  but  within 
a  few  miles  of  Cadillac  where  I  spent 
five  of  my  carefree  boyhood  years. 
He  wishes  to  know  how  large  sumach 


grows.  The  sumach  belongs  to  the 
shrub  family,  grows  very  fast  but 
lives  only  a  few  years.  When  growing 
alone,  it  will  reach  a  diameter  of  six 
inches  for  a  short  distance  but  it  has 
a  trick  of  throwing  up  shoots  from 
the  shallow  roots,  so  it  soon  becomes 
crowded.  By  the  edge  of  the  ravine 
and  the  plowed  ground  is  a  strip 
about  six  feet  wide  which  is  a  solid 
mass  of  sumach  and  sassafras  roots. 

I  clear  half  of  it  one  year  and  the 
other  half  the  next  year  so  that  there 
is  always  a  two  years’  growth  of 
sumach  and  sassafras.  I  cut  it  close 
to  the  ground  and  the  stumps  throw 
up  shoots.  The  poles  are  small  but 
they  make  excellent  kindling.  We 
burn  wood  in  both  stoves  so  many 
times  both  fires  are  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  saw  these  poles  into  short 
lengths  and  split  them  into  small 
sticks,  doing  this  work  in  the  Spring 
when  it  it  too  wet  for  field  work. 

I  am  getting  letters  from  people 
who  wish  to  know  where  they  can 
buy  untreated  alfalfa  seed.  Look  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  The  R.  N. 
Y.  or  write  to  any  seed  house.  I  am 
referring  to  the  small  quantity  of 
alfalfa  seed  you  may  wish  to  use  in 
combating  arthritis. 

Now,  here  is  a  little  from  the  grass 
roots.  Many  people  long  for  the  time 
when  they  can  stop  work  and  just 
take  life  easy.  If  you  feel  that  way, 
listen  to  this.  The  undertakers  have 
a  saying  that,  if  you  want  a  coffin, 
all  you  need  to  do  is  stop  work  and 
you  will  get  one. 

If  you  need  a  tractor,  truck,  wheat, 
corn,  beans,  tobacco,  cheese,  butter 
or  tinned  meat,  all  you  need  to  do 
is  move  to  Indo-China,  Formosa, 
Korea,  France,  Italy  or  Germany  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  give  you  whatever 
you  want  free  of  charge.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  stay  here  and  trade  with  your 
local  dealer,  be  sure  to  take  along  a 
fat  pocketbook  for  you  will  need  it — 
and  how!  All  of  which  makes  me 
think  that  it  is  high  time  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  comb  some  of  the  birds’ 
nests  out  of  his  whiskers.  It  would 
seem  that  we  who  produce  those 
things  should  be  entitled  to  our  full 
share. 

Throughout  a  rather  wide  belt  of 
the  corn  lands,  we  had  three  weeks 
of  almost  constant  rain  in  the  early 
Fall.  It  was  impossible  to  plant  win¬ 
ter  wheat  or  pick  corn.  It  finally 
became  so  wet  that  many  of  the 
corn  ears  began  to  sprout.  Through 
part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  farmers  were 
using  row  boats  to  get  from  the  house 
to  the  barn.  That,  however,  finally 
passed  and,  as  I  write,  we  are  having 
fine  fall  weather.  It  all  is  in  line 
with  my  oldtime  saying  that  this,  too, 
will  pass.  But  Loretta  gives  a  broad 
hint  that  I  have  about  reached  my 
usual  length,  so,  carry  on,  and  may 
the  good  Lord  take  a  liking  to  you. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Reber 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  6.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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A  strong;  expanding  domestic 
economy,  accompanied  by  a  thorough 
overhauling  and  modernization  of 
our  foreign  trade  policy,  “is  the  road 
to  progress  and  poace,”  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  told  the  88th  Annual  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  nation’s  oldest  farm  or¬ 
ganization  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  On  the  domestic 
front,  Newsom  pointed  to  the  30  per 
cent  postwar  decline  in  farm  income 
as  “a  danger  zone”  and  urged  con¬ 
tinuation  of  tax  and  other  national 
policies  that  would  “lead  to  capital 
and  job  expansion.’”  He  stressed  the 
need  for  foreign  markets  for  what 
he  termed  the  “normal  and  natural” 
export  portion  of  farm  production. 
He  also  took  the  initiative  in  urging 
a  reconciliation  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  various  agricultural  groups 
which  seek  to  influence  agricultural 
legislation.  “A  greater  unity  might 
be  obtained,”  he  said,  “through 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission — 
recommended  by  the  Grange — an  18- 
member  group  of  farm  leaders  named 
by  the  President.”  Describing  as 
“amazingly  successful”  this  country’s 
transition  so  far  from  a  period  of 
warborne  inflation  into  a  period  of 
stable  prosperity  without  plunging 
into  a  depression,  the  Indiana  farmer 
warned  that  the  dangers  of  such  a 
setback  are  not  yet  over.  He  also 
raised  the  point  of  “whether  private 
business  engaged  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  consumer  consumption 
can  expand  fast  enough  to  provide 
profitable  employment  as  govern¬ 
mental  and  military  orders  are  re¬ 
duced  or  curtailed.  The  importance 
of  foreign  markets  for  approximately 
one-tenth  of  our  total  American 
agricultural  production  is  made  clear 
when  one  realizes  that  in  a  great 
many  instances  nine-tenths  of  our 
total  marketings  may  bring  us  only 
to  the  break-even  point.” 


Open  to  all  Juvenile  Grange 
children  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  years, 
inclusive,  the  State  Juvenile  Camps 
have  served  a  need  for  the  rural 
children  of  the  Keystone  State.  Here 
a  well-rounded  program  of  activities, 
supervised  by  qualified  leaders,  keeps 
the  campers  occupied,  busy  and 
happy  in  a  beautiful  setting  of  spirit¬ 
ual  and  Grange  uplifting  work  for  a 
week  of  healthful  recreation.  For  the 
past  nine  years  the  Juveniles  of 
Pennsylvania  have  had  two  camps, 
one  in  the  west  located  in  Forest 
County  near  Marienville  and  the 
other  in  the  east  in  Sullivan  County 
near  Forksville. 


Another  outstanding  achievement 
of  the  Grange  in  Pennsylvania  was 
the  making  available  to  its  members 
of  group  hospitalization  and  medical 
or  surgical  insurance.  Early  in  1941, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  en¬ 
tered  into  agreement  with  the  Blue 
Cross  Hospital  Service  Associations 
serving  the  State  by  the  terms  of 
which  Subordinate  Granges  could  en¬ 
roll  in  Blue  Cross  as  a  group,  thereby 
effecting  a  real  monetary  saving  and 
obtaining  increased  benefits. 


The  80th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Goshen  Grange,  Chester 
County,  was  observed  recently. 
Charles  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  history  of 
Goshen  Grange.  The  first  meeting  of  j 
the  Grange  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Samuel  R.  Downing  on  February 
21,  1874.  Davis  stated  that  all  the 
minute  books  of  Goshen  Grange  are  j 
in  the  vault  of  the  Penn  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  West  Chester 
for  safe  keeping  and  can  be  seen 
at  any  time  by  contacting  Earl  C. 
Supplee,  Sr.,  who  has  charge  of 
them. 


Charles  M.  Gardner  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  members  of  Highland 
Grange  nor  those  who  attended  his 
funeral  services  at  the  old  white 
church  on  the  hill  in  Norwich,  nes¬ 
tled  in  the  hills  of  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  For  23  years  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  his  birthday,  “Charlie” 
Gardner,  late  High  Priest  Emeritus, 
addressed  his  long-time  friends  at 
services  in  the  old  square  church 
which  he  attended  in  his  childhood. 
This  year,  neighbors  and  Patrons 
gathered  as  usual  for  the  service  and 
the  picnic  which  always  follows  on 
the  church  lawn.  Mrs.  Gardner, 
widow  of  the  beloved  Grange  leader, 
was  present  at  the  service.  Grange 
members,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
church,  passed  Norwich  Bridge  Ceme- 
tary  where  Mr.  Gardner  rests  after 
his*  long  life  of  complete  devotion 
to  the  Grange. 


The  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  Silver  Harvest  Grange,  Waldo, 
Maine,  has  done  much  to  promote  a 
worthy  project,  one  that  has  received 
much  attention  and  acclaim.  Lt. 
Prescott  Johnson,  of  Belfast,  wrote 
to  his  home  town  friends  with  an 
appeal  for  clothing  to  help  keep 
warm  the  youngsters  of  the  A.  E. 
Yuk  Orphanage,  Pusan,  Korea.  The 
Belfast  people  responded  with  bun¬ 
dles  and  boxes  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  clothing  for  the  Korean 
orphans.  d. 


Don’t  Let  It  Happen  to  You! 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  there  will  not  be  a  fire  on  the  farm  this 
Winter  This  barn  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Mumma ,  Lititz ,  Pa.,  burned  eaily 
in  Winter  two  years  ago.  There  was  a  §30,000  building  loss,  and  $10,000 
worth  of  feed,  supplies  and  equipment  went  up  in  smoke.  Fortunately ,  the 
cattle  were  saved.  All  potential  causes  of  farm  and  home  fires  should  be 
removed,  corrected  or  avoided.  Fire  always  means  loss  and  often  tragedy. 

December  4,  1954 


We’re  winning  another  battle 
in  the  war  against  weeds! 


There’s  no  doubt,  2,4-D,  the  great 
chemical  weed  killer,  was  a  land¬ 
mark  of  agricultural  progress  in 
this  country.  But  2,4-D  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortcoming.  It  was  effective 
against  broadleafed  weeds  only. 

N ow  they  are  experimenting  with 
dalapon,  a  new  chemical  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  kill  grass  without  damag¬ 


ing  the  crop.  Thus  far  it  has  given 
excellent  results  in  vegetable  crops, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  flax,  and  corn 
(when  kept  off  corn  leaves). 

Dalapon  is  absorbed  through  the 
leaves,  needn’t  be  picked  up 
through  the  soil.  This  new  product 
will  not  be  available  until  1955,  but 
it  has  proved  itself. 


WHAT'S  BEST  IN  MAINTENANCE? 


One  great  farm  grease 
does  the  job  of  many! 


Farmers  find  it 
pays  to  Go  GULF! 


Gulf  Multi-purpose  Gear  Lubricant  —  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

Gulfpride  H.  D.— world’s  finest  high  detergency 
motor  oil.  Keeps  engines  clean,  reduces  wear. 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  GO  GULF 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  is 

a  superior-quality,  general-purpose 
farm  grease .  It  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cialized  brands  requiring  separate 
guns  and  containers.  Gulf  All-Pur¬ 


pose  Farm  Grease  is  recommended 
for  use  in  pressure  fittings,  ball  and 
roller  bearings,  water  pumps,  wheel 
bearings,  fans,  plain  axles,  and  other 
points  on  farm  equipment  and  im¬ 
plements. 
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Price  vs.  Production 

OECRETARY  Benson  says  he  is  opposed  to 
^  any  increase  in  dairy  price  supports  effec¬ 
tive  April  1  next.  He  argues  that  milk  prices, 
now  on  the  rise,  should  increase  even  further 
as  milk  consumption  rises. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  farm  price  in¬ 
crease  at  the  present  time  here  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  except  the  seasonal  one,  and  to 
date  it  represents  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
trend.  It  is  completely  unfair  to  argue  that 
the  price  trend  is  improving  because  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1954  price  was  only  four  cents  less  than 
the  October  1953  price  —  $4.47  and  $4.51, 
while  the  September  1954  price  was  40  cents 
less.  Last  year’s  strike  cost  dairymen  not  less 
than  19  cents  a  cwt. 

Then,  to  imply  that  fluid  milk  consumption 
is  increasing  is  more  wishful  thinking  than 
actual  fact.  What  is  true,  according  to  the 
figures,  is  the  following: 

1.  Total  milk  production  increased  35  per 
cent  from  1948  to  1953;  and  production  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1954  is  3.1  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

2.  Fluid  milk  consumption  ( Class  I-A )  in¬ 
creased  but  1.8  per  cent  from  1948  to  1953; 
and  consumption  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1954  is  up  only  .008  per  cent  over  a  year  ago 
( if  there  had  been  no  milk  strike  in  October 
1953,  consumption  for  this  year  to  date  would 
be  down  .004  per  cent). 

Thus  the  record  in  New  York  does  not  bear 
out  the  Secretary  on  either  point.  It  is  inevit¬ 
able  that  the  lower  the  price  to  the  farmer, 
the  more  milk  he  must  make  to  meet  his  con¬ 
stant  costs  of  production. 

Nor  can  any  price  relief  be  expected  imme¬ 
diately  by  way  of  any  increase  in  the  I-A  fluid 
price.  Washington  has  issued  two  rulings  on 
this  point  in  the  past  month" —  one  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Oneonta  Joint  Dairy  Committee, 
and  one  to  the  combined  petition  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  Mutual 
Federation  and  the  Bargaining  Agency. 

As  matters  stand  at  present  and  operating 
under  our  existing  system  of  regulation,  only 
one  course  is  open ;  to  ask  for  a  hearing  on  the 
recommendations  in  the  Case  Committee  Re¬ 
port.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
columns,  Washington  can,  if  it  wants  to,  call 
such  a  hearing  on  its  own  initiative,  and  we 
think  that  it  should  be  big  endugh  to  reverse 
its  present  fence-straddling  and  do  so.  But, 
if  Washington  wants  prodding,  as  it  has 
practically  asked  for,  plenty  of  it  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  all  the  dairy  organizations  in  the  milk- 
shed;  and,  if  their  officials  procrastinate,  by 
pressure  from  members.  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  is  presently  preparing  its  own  petition 
for  a  hearing  on  the  Case  Committee  Report, 
and  the  other  groups  would  do  well  to  bury 
petty  jealousies  and  follow  suit. 

Certainly,  more  might  be  gained  from  a  full- 
scale  hearing  on  this  question  —  higher  I-C 
price,  higher  Class  III  price  (too  much  milk 
utilization  in  this  class,  with  too  many  fluid- 
competitive  products )  and  tighter  plant  regu- 
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lati@MS  —  than  from  lectures  on  cooperative 
mark-eJwide  services  or  from  consideration  of 
a  compulsory  assessment  against  all  producers’ 
milk  checks  for  more  useless  milk  advertising. 
The  best  way  to  cure  the  present  trend  toward 
overproduction  —  416  lbs.  per  day  per  dairy 
in  1953,  339  lbs.  in  1948  —  is  to  insure  the 
farmer  a  better  return  on  fewer  cows. 

Simply  and  briefly,  what  farmers  need  is  a 
fair  price  for  their  milk.  They  won’t  get  it  by 
more  official  dictation  and  control,  nor  by  pro¬ 
viding  greater  space  for  more  hogs  at  the 
milk  trough. 


“ When  I  See  Birches  ...” 

THE  news  that  our  northeast  birch  trees 
are  dying  should  receive  some  prompt  at¬ 
tention  as  well  as  general  concern  and  regret. 

A  Canadian  forest  pathologist  says  that  our 
birch  woods  are  being  killed  by  hot  summer 
temperatures.  Birches  are  cool  climate  trees 
that  cannot  live  or  grow  on  warm  soils.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  cool  mountain  areas,  northern  New 
England  birch  forests  have  begun*to  disappear. 
Some  25  billion  feet  on  about  200,000  square 
miles  in  northern  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  over  all  of  Maine  and  eastern  Canada, 
have  been  affected  by  die-back  in  the  last  20 
years.  Too  rapid  cutting  off  of  timber  is  one 
reason — sunlight  heats  the  soils  where  stands 
are  slashed — but  the  chief  cause  given  is  the 
gradual  warming  of  our  northeast  summers. 
Average  temperatures  in  the  affected  areas  are 
reported  to  have  risen  four  degrees  in  the 
last  75  years.  Birches  grown  on  heated  labora¬ 
tory  soils  show  die-back  the  same  as  in  the 
woods.  No  treatment  or  action  is  yet  known  to 
arrest  the  damage,  or  to  prevent  it. 

Birches  are  used  for  fuel  and  flooring,  for 
interior  finish,  cabinet  work  and  fine  veneer, 
for  spindles  and  spools,  and  even  for  airplane 
bodies.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our  economy 
would  miss  them.  So  would  American  history: 
the  substance  of  Indian  canoes,  Colonial  dames’ 
brooms  and  schoolmasters’  rods  would  be  lost 
from  our  legends  and  lore.  Birches  would  be 
missed  on  the  landscape,  too.  The  white  and 
gray  birches,  “astonishingly  graceful,  with  re¬ 
markable  beauty'’,  are  trees  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud.  There  must  be  birches,  too,  for 
the  farm  boy  to  climb,  with  Robert  Frost, 
“ Toward  heaven”,  and  have  them  dip  to  set 
him  down  on  earth  again. 

Lumber  operators  should  do  as  much  as 
they  can  to  avoid  the  death  of  birches  when 
they  cut  the  forests.  It  should  profit  them  in 
the  long  run  to  select  their  cuttings  wisely. 
Let  us  hope,  too,  that  science,  foresters  and 
good  woodmen  may  breed  hardier  but  funda¬ 
mentally  similar  birches.  Or,  let  us  pray  our 
country  cool  again. 

Test  Soil  Before  Fertilizing 

UESSWORK  can  now  be  taken  out  of 
fertilizing  farm  land,  including  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  the  orchard.  A  recent 
Cornell  report  points  out  that  a  soil  test,  show¬ 
ing  the  pH,  phosphorus,  potash  and  organic 
matter  content  of  the  soil,  is  the  only  method 
that  will  provide  information  essential  for 
proper  fertilizing  recommendations. 

From  the  pH  report,  farmers  can  determine 
if  the  soil  needs  lime  and,  if  so,  how  much. 
The  pH  report  is  also  a  valuable  guide  in  the 
selection  of  crops  to  plant.  Acid-sensitive  crops, 
such  as  melons,  cauliflower  and  lettuce,  should 
always  be  grown  on  soil  with  a  pH  of  more 
than  six.  Even  if  lime  is  applied,  it  is  better  to 
grow  acid-tolerant  crops,  such  as  potatoes, 
beans  and  corn  for  the  first  year  after  liming. 
In  very  acid  soils,  the  magnesium,  iron  and 
aluminum  content  is  determined.  If  the  magne¬ 
sium  is  low,  the  soil  should  be  fertilized  with 
a  high  magnesium  limestone.  The  more  acid 
the  soil,  the  greater  the  amounts  of  iron  and 
aluminum  present.  In  such  cases,  considerable 
lime  is  needed  to  reach  peak  crop  production 
possibilities.  Where  large  amounts  of  fertilizer 
have  been  applied  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  phosphorus  and  potash  content  of 
the  soil  will  be  high.  As  a  result,  farmers  can 
add  smaller  amounts  of  these  elements  and 
thereby  lower  costs  without  reducing  crop 
yields.  Under  such  conditions,  for  example,  the 
fertilizer  program  can  be  changed  from,  say 


a  1-2-2  to  a  1-1-1  ratio,  with  a  considerable  cash 
saving. 

The  nitrogen-supplying  power  of  a  soil  can 
be  estimated  from  the  organic  matter  content 
far  more  accurately  than  from  the  soluble 
nitrogen  compounds.  On  soils  with  a  high  or¬ 
ganic  matter  content,  nitrogen  sidedressing  is 
not  usually  needed  except  in  seasons  of  ex¬ 
cessively  high  rainfall.  Any  program  that  cuts 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  increases  crop 
yields  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  farm  today. 


A  Divorce  to  Be  Applauded 

BY  a  vote  of  99  to  15,  representatives  of 
56  county  units  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  approved  a  motion 
to  separate  the  Farm  Bureau  from  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  in  New  York  State.  Since  the  two 
organizations  are  bound  together  by  State  law, 
the  proposed  separation  must  receive  legisla¬ 
tive  approval  next  month. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Farm  Bureau’s 
motive  for  the  present  move,  the  results  will 
be  approved  by  farmers.  The  Farm  Bureau- 
Extension  Service  union  was  first  conceived 
in  selfishness  and  constantly  bred  on  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Actually,  the  formal  joinder  was 
never  legalized  except  in  a  minority  of  States, 
and  today  New  York  is  the  only  remaining 
State  where  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  are  still  tied  together  by  law. 

They  should  never  have  been  joined.  One 
is  a  private  organization,  financed  by  member¬ 
ship  dues.  The  other  is  a  public  agency, 
sustained  by  the  public  treasury.  Their 
reasons  for  existence  are  different,  their  pur¬ 
poses  are  different,  their  work  is  different. 

That  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  itself  has 
finally  recognized  this  is  indeed  a  healthy  sign 
and  the  State  Legislature  should  waste  no  time 
in  approving  the  necessary  change.  Thus  a 
marriage  that  should  never  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  will  conclude  in  a  divorce  to  be 
applauded  by  everyone. 


What  Farmers  Say 

BOOST  FOR  THE  ONEONTA  MILK  GROUP 

I  read  on  the  cover  of  the  latest  issue  of  our 
Rural  New  Yorker,  “Dairymen  in  Action.” 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  had  only  words  and 
I  hope  that  this  action  will  speak  much  louder. 
This  may  be  the  beginning  of  what  dairymen 
have  been  seeking  —  for  a  long  time:  that  a 
few  common  dairymen  take  action  and  that  thus 
we  may  receive  a  living  price  for  our  milk. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  majority  of  people 
has  always  been  to  answer  any  difficult  challenge 
with  the  words:  “It  can’t  be  done,  it  can’t  be 
done.” 

Not  so  with  the  dairymen  at  the  Oneonta  meet¬ 
ing,  who  must  have  said,  “It  can  be  done.’’  There 
are  always  people  ready  to  scoff  and  to  say,  “Oh, 
you'll  never  do  it.”  But,  undaunted  and  unmoved 
by  the  scoffs  and  jeers  around,  let  us  keep  on 
step  by  step  and  accomplish  the  task  that  has 
been  started.  Be  determined  that  it  can  be  done 
and  work  at  it  until  victory  is  won  and  the  enemy 
conquered. 

I  would  like  to  see  on  every  barn  door  these 
words:  “No  Apathy  Here”,  which  means  “no  lack 
of  interest,  or  indifference.”  Someone  once  said 
that  indifference  opens  more  gates  to  the  enemy 
than  does  tyranny.  f.  g. 


SEEKS  AID  FOR  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 
The  plight  of  the  poultry  and  egg  farmer  is 
rapidly  becoming  worse,  and  is  approaching  the 
situation  that  existed  during  the  depression  years 
of  the  1930’s.  In  fact,  the  feed-egg  ratio  is  even 
less  favorable  to  the  farmer  now  than  it  was  in 
those  years.  Poultry  feed  per  bag  today  costs 
the  farmer  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  did 
then.  Some  attempt  must  be  made  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  feed-egg  price  ratio. 

In  the  meantime,  something  can  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  to  take  surplus  eggs  off  the  market. 
There  is  no  reason  why  eggs  should  not  be  made 
a  part  of  the  school  lunch  program  which  is 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  Last 
Summer  the  United  States  Congress  appropriated 
an  additional  $50,000,000  per  year  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  put  into  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  put  eggs 
on  the  school  lunch  program.  d.  h.  h. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful;  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty.”  —  Psa.  29:4. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


BY  HARRY  LANOO 


The  all-milk  price  in  October  stood 
at  87  per  cent  of  parity,  higher  than 
last  March  when  dairy  supports  were 
cut  from  90  to  75  per  cent  of  parity, 
according  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson  in  his  talk  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities.  This  proves, 
Mr.  Benson  said,  that  “our  agricul¬ 
ture  has  no  problems  that  reasonable 
men,  using  adequate  resources,  can¬ 
not  solve.”  Later,  he  told  a  press 
conference  that  he  would  oppose  in¬ 
creasing  dairy  price  props  to  80  per 
cent  of  parity.  “The  outlook  for 
dairying  has  greatly  improved  in  the 
past  year,”  he  said,  and  argued  “to 
reverse  the  trend  would  be  a  big 
mistake.” 

The  question  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference  was  prompted  by  a  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  milk  price  supports  at 
levels  comparable  with  feed  grains, 
and  an  estimate  by  Federation 
spokesman  of  80  per  cent  of  parity. 

Benson  told  the  Association  that 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  dairy 
situation  looked  “almost  desperately 
black”  but  that,  since  that  time  price 
supports  were  lowered  to  get  better 
balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
an  aggressive  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program  was  started,  the 
armed  forces  stepped  up  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  Congress  provided  funds 
to  increase  consumption  of  milk  by 
school  children.  These  “reasonable” 
methods  turned  the  tide,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  He  indicated  that  agricul¬ 
ture,  generally,  could  profitably  fol¬ 
low  this  blueprint,  “so  I  say  again, 
let’s  get  on  with  the  job.”  (Mean¬ 
while,  Benson  had  made  it  very  clear 
on  other  occasions  that  he  would  op¬ 
pose  any  efforts  in  Congress  to  defer 
the  full  75-90  per  cent  price  support 
flexibility  in  the  Agricultural  Act, 
now  scheduled  to  become  effective 
on  1956  crops). 

Benson  said  that  farming  is  “98 
per  cent  perspiration — and  about  two 
per  cent  government  loan  or  pay¬ 
ment.”  He  said  that,  given  peace  and 
prosperity  and  the  use  of  “reason¬ 
able”  methods,  farm  prices  should  be 
relatively  steady  during  the  next 
several  years,  and  in  that  time  we 
should  be  able  to  reduce  surpluses 
to  “manageable  levels.” 

Benson  told  his  press  conference 
that  he  is  considering  requests  made 
by  poultry  and  livestock  farmers  to 
participate  in  voting  on  wheat  price 
supports  and  planting'  controls.  At 
present,  only  wheat  farmers  .  vote. 
USDA,  he  said,  is  also  thinking  about 
loosening  controls  on  vegetables  for 
canning  now  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  next  year. 

The  Agriculture  Secretary  asked 
that  the  land-grant  institutions  stress 
“the  farm  unit  approach”  in  advis¬ 
ing  farmers,  along  lines  already 
adopted  by  the  Extension  Service.  He 
explained  that  farm  programs  are 
usually  designed  to  cope  with  a 
single  problem  or  set  of  problems, 
but  that  the  farm  unit  approach  is 
aimed  at  treating  the  ills  of  an  en¬ 
tire  farm.  He  said.  .  .“it  is  an 
approach  which  looks  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  effective  use  of  all  the  re¬ 
sources  and  productivity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  farm.” 

Farming  was  never  as  “hit-or-miss” 
as  some  people  thought,  he  pointed 
out,  “but  it  is  surely  a  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  business  now  than  it  was 
even  10  years  ago.”  The  farm  unit 
approach  would  help  farm  families 
to  improve  on  their  over-all  farm 
management  plans,  increase  their 
production  and  marketing  efficiency, 
bring  their  production  more  nearly 
in  line  with  market  demands,  make 
more  effective  use  of  credit  facilities, 
better  conserve  land,  water  and  other 
resources,  and  improve  family  living' 
as  well  as  farming  methods. 

“I  challenge  you  to  develop  more 


top  farmers  in  your  State,”  he  said 
to  the  educators,  explaining  that 
“top”  farmers  earn  more  than  their 
neighbors.  “Let’s  blow  away  this 
smoke  screen  that  income  depends 
on  Washington  and  that  prices  are 
made  by  bureaucrats.  .  .” 

There  was  general  agreement  at 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Feder¬ 
ation  38th  Annual  Convention  here 
that  the  next  Congressional  session 
will  find  dairy  price  support  legis¬ 
lation  a  leading  topic.  Secretary 
Benson  told  the  convention  he  would 
have  ready  a  report  to  Congress  on 
various  methods  of  supporting  milk 
prices  and  their  costs.  He  said  the 
study  covers  direct  purchase  and  di¬ 
version  operations  for  price-support 
purposes,  loan  programs  to  foster 


storage  of  dairy  products,  direct  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  to  producers  or  pro¬ 
cessors,  various  proposals  to  stimu¬ 
late  consumption  through  use  of 
stamp  plans,  the  dairy  industry’s  own 
“self-help”  program,  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  methods  of  pric¬ 
ing  fluid  milk  so  as  to  make  addition¬ 
al  quantities  available  at  a  second 
and  lower  price. 

Rep.  Clifford  Hope  (R.,  Kans.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  last  Congress  and 
ranking  minority  member  in  the 
next,  said  there  should  be  a  specific 
program  for  supporting  dairy  prices 
and  he  hopes  for  early  Congressional 
action.  Sen.  Edward  J.  Tnye  (R., 
Minn.)  told  the  convention  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  would 
start  on  the  dairy  problem  almost 
immediately  after  the  84th  Congress 
convenes,  beginning  with  the  USDA 
report  to  which  Benson  referred. 

The  convention,  itself,  strongly  re¬ 
affirmed  its  faith  in  the  “self-help” 
plan  advanced  by  the  Federation. 
Under  this  plan,  the  Government 


would  put  up  $500  million  as  a 
original  fund,  and  thereafter  the  ei 
tire  cost  would  be  borne  by  dair 
farmers.  The  dairy  farmers  would  se 
up  a  corporation  to  buy  up  stiypluse  - 
and  to  sell  at  the  best  poss’Me  term  , 
when  sales  would  leas4  affect  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  with  losses  charged  back 
to  the  producers. 


Eagle  Hitch  Loader  hooks  up  in  a 
minute — no  hose  or  brackets  to  at¬ 
tach.  Easy  to  load,  haul  and  spread 
with  same  tractor. 


Case  Low-Cost  Field  Cotter  clips  ^ 
pastures,  mows  weeds,  light  brush.  ^ 
Shreds  stalks  of  corn,  other  crops. 
Aids  clean  plowing,  pest  control, 
cultivation. 


Eagle  Hitch  Scoop  scrapes,  digs,  car¬ 
ries  and  dumps  or  spreads  dirt 
for  lawns,  ditches,  dams.  Works 
by  built-in  hydraulic  control  of 
3-point  Eagle  Hitch. 


Case  Fertilizer  Spreader  has  flexible  spring  brushes 
that  keep  feed  openings  clear,  fertilizer  flowing 
evenly.  Full-floating  rotors  come  out  for  easy 
cleaning.  Easily  equipped  for  surface  band  ap¬ 
plications. 

Eagle  Hitch  Brealc-Away  Plow  un¬ 
couples  on  striking  stump  or 
stone,  recouples  by  backing  trac¬ 
tor.  Has  pivot  action  to  keep  all 
bottoms  cutting  full  width  on 
curves  and  contours. 


Half-Tracks  over  regular  rubber  Case  Pivot-Action  Harrow  pulls  from  point  in  its 
tires  provide  flotation  and  traction  own  frame,  follows  correctly,  cuts  evenly  on 
for  hard  pulling  in  soft  footing,  curves.  Mounts  in  a  minute  on  Eagle  Hitch,  lifts 
•Tracks  are  quickly  removed  when  clear  by  hydraulic  control  for  turning  and  trans¬ 
mit  needed  on  “VAC-14”  Tractor,  port.  Cuts  7  feet. 

NEW"'^or  the  NEW  WAYS^’with 

America  s  Thriftiest  Tractor 


LOOK 
TO 
THIS 
SIGN 
FOR 

COMPLETE] 
DEALER 
SERVICE 


Handiest  for  100  jobs.  Case  “VAC- 14”  has  standing  room  on  low  plat¬ 
form — one  step  from  the  ground.  Low  Bodyguard  (R)  seat — rubber-tor¬ 
sion  springs.  Jerk-proof  steering.  Adjustable  tread,  front  and  rear — sta¬ 
bility  on  side  slopes.  Front  or  rear  cultivator.  Heavy-duty  engine — famous 
for  fuel  economy,  low  upkeep,  long  life,  full  2-plow  power. 


Visit  your  Case  dealer  now.  See  the  new 
tractors  and  implements.  Ask  about  the 
Case  Income  Payment  Plan  that  fits  your 
farming  system.  Send  for  folders  on 
machines  that  interest  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  Racine,  Wis. 
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CONTAINS  WAR 

ie  amazing  chemical  dev 
»n*in  Alumni  Research  F 
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'arfarat .  .  .  just  keep  eating  it  until  rney  re 
‘ ,  Warfare**  is  a  prepared  bait  in  a  ready- 
>  container.  Simply  put  it  where  rats 


feed.  Take  action  now  before  rats 
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NICQZINE 


KILLS  POULTRY  WORMS 

Worms  rob  you  of  top  egg  production!  Nicozine  costs  just  one 
cent  a  bird  to  remove  over  95%  of  large  roundworms  and  cecal 
worms.  Add  granulated  Nicozine  to  mash  (one  feeding  is 
enough)  ...or  treat  individually  with  coated  Nicozine  tablets. 


—  ROOST  PAINT  FOR  LICE 


SIX  is  a  long-lasting  roost  "paint”  containing  high- 
powered  benzene  hexachloride.  You  can  rid  your  flock 
of  lice  for  only  a  bird.  The  special  spout  on  the 
can  makes  it  easy  to  apply  to  roosts. 


Scientific 

Farm-aceuticals 

Since  1893 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


BOG  SPAVIN? 


says  C.  W.  Pace,  Longmont,  Colo. 

•  "As  soon  as  1  see  signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on  my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s  the  treatment  advised 


DEHORN  YOUR  CALVES  WITH 

<0»m 

Stewart  CALF  DEHORNER 


FAST... 

SAFE... 

CERTAIN 


Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron  when 
soldering 
tip  is  attached 


Your  calves  can  be  dehorned  any  time  of 
year  with  the  Sunbeam  Stewart  calf  dehorner. 
No  loss  of  blood — no  open  flesh  wound — no 
bad  after  effects.  Automatic  heat  control  pro¬ 
vides  correct,  high  heat.  Complete  with  heavy 
duty  soldering  tip,  $15.95  at  your  dealer’s. 


by  our  veterinarian,  and  I  have  been 
using  it  for  over  16  years." 

Absorbine  is  not  a  "cure-all,”  but  a 
.time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Used  by  many  veteri¬ 
narians.  A  stand-by  over  50  years.  Will 
not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  a 
long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


Write  for  more  information  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  Dehorner. 

tSunbe^m  corporation 

Dept  82,  5600  Roosevelt  Road, Chicago  50,  Illinois 


COWPOX 

Gall  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


-RINGWORM 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,'  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted. 

FRANK  N0LD,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  *'P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  ‘/6  to  %*  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  Gl 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal  and 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


V0UB  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


-  TAX  BOOK  - - 

TAX  SAVING  PLANS  FOR  FARMERS 
Will  Help  Farmers  Reduce  Taxes  —  $1.00. 
WIN-JAC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEWPORT,  N.  Y. 


Care  of  the  Calf  Crop 

It  is  the  well  bred ?  healthy  dairy  calves 
that  develop  into  profitable  cows  and 
fit  into  a  constructive  dairy  program . 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


T  is  an  appalling  fact  that 
numerous  state  and  federal 
surveys  show  approximate¬ 
ly  one-fourth  of  the  dairy 
heifer  calves  born  in  the 
United  States  never  get 
into  the  milking  string.  In 
spite  of  all  the  so-called  miracle 
drugs  now  available,  the  annual 
national  loss  of  calves  and  heifers 
has  not  been  materially  lowered  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  This  situation  could 
be  partially  caused  by  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  medication  and  not 
enough  on  good  management.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  loss  referred 
to  occurs  before  the  calves  are  one 
year  old.  All  of  these  losses  are  the 
result  of  various  diseases,  as  well  as 
accidents.  Such  large  replacement 
losses  constitute  a  serious  drain  on 
the  pocketbook  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

Milk  for  the  Calves 

There  are  various  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  calves.  Some  good  dairy 
farmers  prefer  to  feed  hay  liberally 
and  restrict  calf  meal  and  grain  mix¬ 
tures;  others  prefer  the  reverse. 
Conditions  and  existing  prices  in¬ 
fluence  feeding  practices,  and  they 
should.  It  must  be  recognized, 
though,  that  for  the  first  week  or  so 
of  its  life  the  digestive  system  of  a 
calf  functions  only  as  in  a  one-stomach 
animal.  Its  first  stomach,  or  rumen, 
has  not  yet  become  active.  For  that 
matter,  neither  have  the  second 
stomach  (reticulum)  and  the  third 
stomach  (omasum)  become  active. 
Only  the  true  stomach  (abdomen) 
can  take  care  of  feed.  Until  the  other 
stomachs  develop  sufficiently,  milk 
and  meal  feeding  must  be  resorted 
to.  Care  must  be  taken,  though,  not 
to  overfeed  on  milk;  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  common 
scours.  Always  allow  the  calf  the  first 
drawn  milk  from  the  cow  after  calv¬ 
ing  (colostrum)  for  two  or  three 
days.  Colostrum  is  high  in  nutrients, 
minerals  and  vitamins  needed  by  the 
newborn  calf.  Dairy  calves  should 
not  be  allowed  more  than  two  and  a 
half  quarts  of  whole  milk  daily  for 
the  first  week.  Use  a  thermometer 
and  have  the  milk  at  feeding  time 
somewhere  between  95  and  98  de¬ 
grees  F.  For  the  next  two  weeks  in¬ 
crease  the  daily  allowance  of  milk 
by  about  one  quart.  Then  for  the 
fourth  week  allow  still  another  pint, 
the  maximum  for  daily  allowance. 


During  the  next  three  weeks,  gradu¬ 
ally  drop  the  milk  back  to  two  and 
one-half  quarts  per  calf  daily.  By 
the  end  of  the  ninth  week  the  calf 
should  be  consuming  only  three 
pints  daily.  This  level  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  longer  if  de¬ 
sired,  but  the  milk  can  be  entirely 
discontinued  by  the  end  of  the  tenth 
week.  If  skim  milk  is  available,  it 
may  be  used  as  either  a  partial  or 
complete  substitute  for  whole  milk, 
but  preferably  not  before  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week.  It  can  be  allowed  up 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  body- 
weight,  not  to  exceed  15  or  18  pounds 
per  head  daily.  Dried  skim  milk  can 
also  be  used  satisfactorily,  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  with  nine 
pounds  of  water.  As  the  milk  is  de¬ 
creased,  good  quality  calf  hay,  meal 
and  grain  must  be  liberally  allowed 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  milk 
nutrients  and  to  take  care  of  the 
growing  individual’s  needs. 

Hay,  Meal  and  Grain  Feeding 

In  some  extensive  calf  feeding  tests 
at  Cornell,  Ithaca,  as  shown  by  a 
recent  report,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  calves  that  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  good  quality  hay  and 
either  a  dry  calf  starter  or  a  simple 
grain  mixture,  fed  not  to  exceed  four 
pounds  per  head  daily.  By  the  end 
of  the  third  or  fourth  week  the 
calves  were  eating  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowance  of  the  starter  or  grain  mix¬ 
ture. 

By  limiting  the  grain  feed,  the 
calves  eat  their  hay  in  greater 
amounts.  This  is  highly  desirable  as 
it  gives  the  calf  a  good  paunch  de¬ 
velopment  and  supplies  vitamins  and 
minerals  essential  for  rapid  growth 
and  health.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
raising  the  calf  is  thereby  kept  at  its 
lowest  possible  level. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  so-called  calf 
hay  is  not  just  run-of-the-mill  ordin¬ 
ary  hay,  even  though  it  ’  may  be  of 
good  quality.  Calf  hay  is  really  a 
special  hay  which  has  been  seeded, 
cut  and  cured  just  for  the  calves. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  hay  seeded  is  not 
great,  any  extra  trouble  and  expense 
involved  in  its  preparation  will  be 
well  paid  for  by  increased  growth 
and  health  of  the  calves.  The  best 
definition  I  ever  heard  of  a  good  calf 
hay  was  that  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  S. 

(Continued  on  Page  738) 


Home  raised  dairy  calves  do  not  bring  disease  into  the  herd.  As  next  year’s, 
or  the  year-after’s,  dairy  herd,  they  fit  into  the  plan  of  a  deliberate  breeding 
program.  This  nice  Ayrshire  calf  was  doing  well  with  good  feed  and  care 
on  the  500-acre,  100 -head  dairy  farm  of  Francis  Foster  in  Wheeler,  Steuben 

County,  New  York,  last  Summer. 
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BETTER  l!  VI NO 

A  higher  farm  income  can  mean 
a  more  comfortable  way  of  life 
now  —  and  greater  security  in  the 
future  —  for  you  and  your  family. 

For  a  dairy  farmer,  a  herd  of  high 
producers,  built  up  through  good 
breeding,  is  the  key  to  better  living. 
More  than  45,000  dairy  farmers  in 
New  York  and  Western  Vermont 
have  found  that  NY  ABC  sires  get 
high  producing  cows. 

To  find  out  how  NYABC  can  bring 
better  living  to  your  farm,  see  your 
local  NYABC  technician  or  write: 

i.  <®>  - 

Artificial  Breeders'  Cooperative,  Inc,: 

BOX  528- B  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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".WAY  BARGAINING  POWER 

PROf'TS 


UNDER  All  CONDITIONS! 


When  times  are  good, 
farmers  make  good  profits 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  times  are  tough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

That's  true  because,  even 

if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over-supply  and  prices  drop  on 
both,  you  still  have  both  barrels  loaded!  You  have  50% 
more  bargaining  power  than  specialists.  Under  AVER¬ 
AGE  farming  conditions.  Milking  Shorthorns  will  give 
more  profit  because  they  convert  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  into  meat,  milk,  and  butterfat  most  econom¬ 
ically.  Get  the  interesting,  indisputable  facts  about 
DUAL-PURPOSE  Milking  Shorthorns.  Either  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  6  months,  $1.00: 
$2.00  per  yr.;  3  yrs.,  $5.00;  or  write  for  FREE  Details. 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-00  S.  G lenstone  BN-5,  Springfield,  Missouri 


SHEEP 


-  N0BLE-P0WELL  PUREBRED— 

Columbia  Bred  Ewe  Sale 

AT  KENTON,  OHIO,  DECEMBER  13 

Heated  Pavilion 
FAIRGROUNDS 

100  ewes  sired  by  and  bred  to  top 
rams  of  the  breed. 

Also  60  Bred  Suffolk  Ewes 

SEVERAL  BRED  TO  NEWS  FLASH  $1,900 
RAM  AT  1954  NATIONAL  RAM  SALE 

Write  for  information  on  Columbia  ewes  to 

HARTLEY  STOCK  FARM, 
BOX  33,  PAGE,  N.  D.,  or  — 

A.  W.  POWELL,  SISSETON,  S.  D. 

FOR  SUFFOLK  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

Hartley  Stock  Farm 

Box  33, _ Page,  North  Dakota 

FOR  SALE  •  Registered  Hampshire  Bred  Ewes 

BRED  THE  SAME  AS  OUR  WINNING 
LAMBS  AT  1954  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Farm,  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Rt.  222 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  PA. 

REGISTERED  _ 

SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  AND  OXFORD 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding,  Reasonably  Priced 
VAN  VLEET  BROS., _ LODI,  NEW  YORK 

10  REG.  I  &  2  YEAR  OLD  CHEVIOT  EWES 
Guaranteed  bred.  Lambs  to  be  born  during  April. 
EXCELLENT  STOCK.  PRICE  $35  A  HEAD 
FRANCIS  HALLOWELL,  FARMHOLME  RD. 
STONINGTON,  CONN.  Phone:  Mystic-Jefferson  6-9116 

HEREFORD S 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

- *-  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE  - 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

BEEF  CATTLE 

-  -  A  N  G  US  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE  -■  ■  ■ 

GRADE  and  PUREBRED.  1953  HEIFERS  (12  @ 
$150);  1954  HEIFERS  @  20cts.  per  lb.  Call  or  write 
JAMES  MARSHALL  FARM, 

NEW  HOPE,  PENNA-  Telephone  New  Hope  3633 

CHINCHILLAS 


-  CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE  - 

REASONABLY  PRICED  YOUNG  PAIRS,  PROVEN 
PAIRS  AND  SINGLE  ANIMALS. 

JAMES  LAW,  R.  F.  D.  2,  ANDOVER,  CONN. 
Chinchillas:  Lacking  expansion  room  am  selling  good 
breeding  females  $300  ea.  N.C.B.A.  Reg.  Deliver  size¬ 
able  order.  Nathan,  16  Sullivan  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GOATS _ 

MAKE  MONEY  raising  dairy  goats — produce  healthful 
milk.  Monthly  magazine  $1  yearly;  sample  20e. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA  A2I,  MO. 

Must  Sell  Purebred  Registered  French  Alpine  Doe. 

Beautiful,  sturdy,  3‘/2-qt.  milker.  Contact  without  de¬ 
lay.  JUNE  DAVIDSON,  2823  Ave.  Z,  Bklyn.  35,  N.  Y. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  October 
1954  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.33  $.1134 


Monroe  Co  Producers...  5.20  .1106 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.83  .102 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.59  .0976 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.535  .0964 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.495  .0956 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.495  .0956 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.47  .0951 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.47  .0951 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.47  .0951 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.47  .0951 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.47  .0951 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.47  .0951 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.47  .0951 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.46  .0949 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.35  .0925 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  olher  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some,  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.47; 
Buffalo  $5.02;  Rochester  $5.28. 

Cost  of  production  in  New  York  State  for 
October,  1954,  was  $5.41  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Cunningham, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University. 


Suffolk  Sheep  Sale 

The  first  Eastern  Suffolk  bred  ewe 
sale,  recently  held  at  the  New  York 
Fair  Grounds  in  Syracuse,  was  a  real 
success.  The  top  ewe  sold  for  $210 
and  two  others  sold  for  $200  each. 
The  average  for  41  head  was  $100. 
Another  sale  is  planned  for  next  year 
at  the  same  place  on  Saturday,  Octo¬ 
ber  29.  Roy  G.  Pacy,  High-Low  Farm, 
Chester,  Conn.,  is  secretary  of  the 
sale. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR-LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  ta  see  you  start  right 1 

American  Rabbit  Ann.  38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food,  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


•  YORKSHIRES* 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 

-  HEREFORD  HOGS  - 

TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MO. 

- REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BRED  GILTS - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  also  FALL  PIGS  both  sexes 
ready  for  shipment.  Sire  and  Dam  recent  State  Fair 
Champions.  Write  or  visit  — 

JOHN  BLIEK  &  SONS,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y, 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS 
FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE.  NEW  YORK 
Duroc  Boars  and  Fall  Pigs  sired  by  Proud  Master  Ace 
the  N.  Y.  State  champion  1953-54  and  out  of  our  cham¬ 
pion  sow  herd.  Shipping  6  sows  &  6  boars  to  So. 
America,  Nov.  26.  EDGAR  C.  ANGLE,  AFTON,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  —  25  Beautiful 
Gilts  for  Spring  litters.  Young  Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Large  herd,  grain  fed.  Shipped  with  health  certificate. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VI  NCENTOWN,  N.  J.  Phone  8481 

PRODUCTION  BRED  YORKSHIRES,  Bred  Gilts, 
Young  Boars.  Bred  and  sired  to  Straight  English  Herd 
sires.  Leacock  Yorkshire  Farm,  R.  I,  Ronks,  Pa. 
M A P LE H U RST  DUR OCS:  Apri I  P i gs7  E 1 1 her  Sex. 

RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON.  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.Y. 
PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

SERVICE  BOARS  and  FALL  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PA. 

DOGS 


Boxers  •  Boxers 

PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
Individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIELS.  A.K.C.  MARJORY  SKINNER, 
WILD  ORCHARD  K’LS,  REG.  M ASO N V I LLE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Beagle  Puppies  3  months  old,  field  prospects, 
$25  if  sold  now.  3  year  old  broken  bitch  $35.  Also  stud 
service.  Mrs.  C.  Lawson,  R.  4,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Litter.  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies.  A.K.C. 
Registered.  MRS.  MABLE  E.  ZIMMERMAN, 
Willow  Lane  Kennels,  R.  D.  2,  Sunbury,  Penna. 
AIREDALES:  THE  ALL-AROUND  DOGT'will  Ship 
C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 


Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER.  PA. 


- SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 
noculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3.  Pa. 
CAIRN  TERRIERS:  MALE,  RED,  SIX  MONTHS 
SUGAR  BUSH  FARM. _ KIRKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Juniors  75c;  Breeders  $1.20;  Bred 
Sows  $2.00.  URBANS,  USHERS,  NEW  YORK 


=  CORNISH  FARMS  •  COMPLETE  HEREFORD  DISPERSION  = 

=  102  —  REGISTERED  HORNED  AND  POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  102  = 
=  PINE  CITY,  NEW  YORK  DECEMBER  11,  1954  = 


11:00  A.  M.  MACHINERY  —  12:00  NOON  LUNCH  —  12:30  CATTLE  SALE 

5  13  BULLS  •  89  FEMALES  = 

2  MANY  INDIVIDUALS  TRACE  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  GREAT  WHR  HELMSMAN  87th  “ 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY  —  — 

—  ZOGG  HEREFORD  SALE  SERVICE,  4  JAMES  ST.,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK  — 

S  Sale  in  heated  tent  on  farms,  Rt.  328  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y.,  (3  miles  south  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.).  Lunch  = 

—  available.  TB  and  Bang’s  Accredited  herd.  Full  line  of  farm  machinery  sells.  Full  listings  in  catalog.  — 

“  A.  V.  ZOGG,  JR.,  AUCTIONEER  and  SALES  MANAGER,  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK  — 

S  HAROLD  L.  CORNISH,  OWNER  “ 


INSTALL  IN  5  MINUTES 

SAVE  $100  OR  MORE! 

JUST  PRESS  ON  — That’s  All! 

No  Nails  •  No  Hooks  •  No  Screws  •  No  Tools 

Imagine  a  storm  window  that  weighs  less 
than  8  ounces — yet  seals  out  wintry  blasts 
and  humidity  like  magic!  Flexible  like 
rubber!  You  can  push  it  with  your  foot 
and  it  springs  back — never  shatters  !  This 
amazing  new  type  storm  window  is  as 
TRANSPARENT  as  CLEAR  GLASS! 

Not  affected  by  snow,  sleet,  rain,  damp¬ 
ness,  because  it  is  100%  WATERPROOF. 

Resists  climate  changes— won’t  crack  even  at  25  degrees  BELOW 
zero!  Flame  and  fire  resistant!  To  install  just  press  it  on  with  dual 
purpose  Adheso  border — no  nails,  no  screws,  hooks,  or  tools !  Costs 
you  only  pennies,  yet  you  can  use  and  re-use  it  year  after  year  for 
winter  protection  and  comfort !  Try  one  at  our  risk 
ADhESO  BOR-  an(j  y0U’p  never  use  old  fashioned  storm  windows 
FOR  AIRING  again  j 


TRY  ONE  AT  OUR  RISK! 

Over  1,000,000  of  these  new  type  windows  were 
sold  last  winter  alone.  We  invite  you  to  try  one, 
too,  entirely  at  OUR  RISK — no  obligation  whatso¬ 
ever  for  you !  When  you  have  tried  one,  when  you 
see  how  easily  and  quickly  it  goes  on,  when  you’ve 
TESTED  it,  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  protection  it 
gives.  No  more  back-breaking  installation!  No 
more  broken  glass  to  contend  with!  No  more  stor¬ 
ing  problem —  at  winter’s  end  just  fold  away  like 

CLOTH  for  the  following  sea¬ 
son-year  after  year!  Enjoy 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  this 
new,  safe,  sure  way  to  winter 
comfort  —  for  only  pennies 
per  window!  TRANS-KLEER 
comes  in  rolls  36  inches  by  432 
inches  —  ENOUGH  FOR  10 
WINDOWS,  each  measuring 
10.8  sq.  feet  —  only  39y2c 
EACH!  Of  course,  smaller  win¬ 
dows  use  less  TRANS-KLEER 
material,  while  larger  ones  use 
more.  In  all,  you  receive  108 
SQUARE  FEET!  Yes!  108 
SQUARE  FEET  for  only  3.95! 
Why  pay  MUCH  MORE  else¬ 
where?  You  cut  TRANS- 
KLEER  with  scissors  to  any 
size  required  —  then  press  on 
with  the  Adheso  border— and  presto!  The  job  is  done!  You  can  lift  it  any 
time  for  airing  the  room — then  re-seal  in  1  second  flat!  How  practical!  How 
convenient!  And  how  low  in  cost!  No  wonder  so  many  have  been  sold1  No 
wonder  so  many  home  owners,  hospitals,  government  buildings  and  churches 
are  using  this  new  winter  protection!  We  disappointed  lots  of  folks  last  year 
because  the  supply  ran  out.  To  avoid  disappointment,  rush  your  order  NOW 
—  while  our  supply  lasts!  More  cold  weather  is  on  the  way  right  now' 


10W-C0ST  HEALTH  PROTECTION 


WINTER  COMFORT!  You  can  hardly  see  this 
TRANS-KLEER  storm  window — it’s  wonderfully 
transparent,  but  it  protects  you  and  your  loved 
ones  from  winter’s  cold  blasts  and  humidity. 
Saves  dollars,  too,  in  fuel  bills!  It’s  your  cheap¬ 
est  health  insurance!  And  only  39',2C  each! 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  fill  in  coupon  and  mail  at  once.  Pay  postman  only 
3.95  plus  a  few  cents  postage  on  delivery  of  each  roll.  Try  a  window  at  OUR 
RISK  for  5  days.  Test  it  any  way  you  like.  If  not  delighted,  KEEP  THE 
WINDOW  and  get  your  3.95  back— no  questions  asked!  You  have  nothing  to 
lose  —  LOTS  to  gain  in  winter  comfort  and  health  protection'  ACT  NOW' 


CONSUMERS  MART 

Dept.  185-N-47 
352  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


CANADIANS:  Send  orders  di¬ 
rect  to  our  Montreal  plant, 
CONSUMERS  MART 
45  St.  James  St.  West 
Dept.  185-N-47 
Montreal  1,  P.  Q. 

Add  $1  —  total  4.95 
(Same  guarantee). 


CONSUMERS  MART,  Dept.  185-N-47 
352  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

KUSH  .  rolls  TRANS-KLEER  at  3.95  each, 

enough  for  10  windows  or  108  square  feet.  I  will 
pay  3.95  plus  postage  on  arrival.  This  is  on  a 
(trial  basis.  I  will  try  one  FREE.  If  not  delighted, 
I  will  return  the  9  remaining  windows  for  refund 
of  3.95  —  no  questions  asked.  Include  Adheso 
Borders  at  no  extra  cost. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


STATE . 


TOWN .  ZONE .  . 

□  SAVE  POSTAGE  by  sending  only  3.95  with 
this  coupon.  In  that  case,  we  pay  ALL  POSTAGE 
to  your  door.  Send  money-back  guarantee. 


December  4,  1954 


733 


Congratulations 

Mr.  Robert  Kilhorn 
Derby  Center,  Vt. 


New  England’s  1954 
Green  Pastures  Winner 

and  a  user  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit 


Grass  is  cheaper  than  grain.  For 
years,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  has 
given  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
better  forage  program.  We  are 
particularly  proud  therefore,  to 
number  Mr.  Kilborn  among  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  use  Land 


Bank  loans  to  finance  their  farms. 
For  full  information  on  low-cost, 
4V2%  Land  Bank  mortgage  loans, 
see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  or  write:  310  State 
Street,  Dept.  R-70,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Federal  land  Bank  and 

Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


SAVE!  burn  wood 


RITEWAY 

HEATERS-FURNACES 

BOILERS 

Enthusiastic  owners  report 
RITEWAY's  exclusive  com¬ 
plete  combustion  principle 
saves  up  to  half  the  fuel. 
Large  fuel  magazine  and 
thermostat  hold  even  tem¬ 
perature  for  24  hours. 


Thoroughly  tested  and  approved. 
Burns  any  kind  of  wood  -  or  coal. 

Check  below  for  further  information: 

□  HEATERS  □  BOILERS 

□  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.O.Box  6C,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Allen’s  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy- 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST..  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E  GAREAU,  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 

TRULY  FASHIONED  HOSIERY  FIRST  .QUALITY 

In  Three  Shades:  Beige  Taupe  and  Maple 

Price  Per  Dozen  $6.25;  Three  Pair  for  $1.59. 
Send  check  or  Money  Order.  We  will  pay  postage. 
We  manufacture  all  our  hosiery.  Visitors  are  welcome 
to  visit  our  plant.  LEXINGTON  HOSIERY  CO.,  INC. 
HATFIELD,  R.  D.,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAIR  CANE  and  BASKET  MATERIAL 

Liberal  Discount  to  Home  Bureau  Groups,  Churches, 
Schools.  Genuine  Chair  Cane,  Round  Basketry  Reed, 
Bases  in  stock.  Seat  Weaving  Instructions,  Catalogue, 
Samples  35  cents.  Basketry  Instruction  Book  60  cents. 
FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  ST.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


dci/aiuimp  Chimney  Caps  and  Ventilators.  G&l- 
KcVULVINb  vanized  Steel  or  Aluminum.  All  size* 
and  styles.  Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  Fuel, 
Prevents  Fires,  back  drafts  and  creosote.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA, 


BIG  3-lb.  pound  package  assorted  stationery  and 
pads  (25  Christmas  Cards  included)  $1.00  postpaid  to 
3rd  zone.  PHILO  PRINTERS,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Friends,  if  you’ve  been  up  all  night  with  an 
asthama  attack  that  made  you  choke,  wheeze 
and  gasp  for  breath,  you’ll  want  to  hear  how 

I  won  my  fight  against  asthma  suffering.  Yes, 
let  me  tell  you  how  even  little  things,  like 

changes  in  the  weather  drove  me  into  violent 
fits  of  asthmatic  coughing.  Find  how  my 

life  was  almost  ruined  by  the  torture  of 

asthama  attacks  that  left  me  too  weak  to 
go  out.  .  .too  afraid  to  remain  home  alone. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  in  plain,  simple  every 
day  language  how  I  quickly,  easily  and  safe¬ 
ly  found  glorious  relief  from  the  racking  mis¬ 
ery  of  asthma.  Learn  how  I  got  FAST 

HELP  FOR  ASTHMA.  Yes,  friends,  by  writ¬ 
ing  today,  you  receive  absolutely  free  and  with¬ 
out  obligation,  a  letter  from  me.  .  .telling  how 


I  won  my  fight  against  asthma  suffering.  How  I 
found  relief  so  great.  I  now  devote  my  time 
sharing  my  secret  with  people  who  suffer  as  I 
once  suffered.  To  hear  from  me  just  send  your 
name  and  address  to 

CLARA  BAILEY,  APT.  10  D 
8  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

You’ll  receive  my  heart  warming,  inspirational, 
letter  telling  my  secret.  .  .the  secret  that  may 
bring  relief  to  you.  Learn  WHAT  TO  DO 
WHEN  ASTHMA  STRIKES!  You  are  buying 
nothing.  .  nothing  will  be  sent  C.O.D.  My 
information  is  FREE. 


HOW  I  RELIEVE  MY 


ATTACKS  IN  15 

Will  Share  Secret 
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New  4-Color  Transfers  on  Gifts 


2150  —  Smart  Bib-Top  Apron  With  V-Neckline,  diamond-shaped  patch 
pocket  makes  a  pretty,  practical  gift.  Fun  to  trim  with  braid  and  ric-rac. 
One  size.  One  yd.  35-in.,  3V2  yds.  ric-rac.  25c. 

104  —  Boy,  Girl  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Designs  in  Four-Color  Trans¬ 
fers.  Sixteen  motifs  in  red,  yellow,  blue  and  black,  ranging  from  2  to  4  by 
6-in.  sizes.  Iron  directly  onto  fabrics.  No  embroidery;  full  instructions.  20c. 

305  —  Four  Colors  in  Brilliant  Roses:  Red,  Pink,  Dark  and  Light 
Green.  No  embroidery  necessary.  Just  iron  on.  Twelve  transfer  motifs 
from  2  to  7-in.  for  linens,  curtains,  Christmas  aprons.  All  instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  20c. 

3017  —  Charming  School-Age  Jumper  with  Button-Over  Bodice.  Smart 
ly  shaped  pockets.  Included  also  is  a  collared,  short-sleeved  blouse.  Sizes: 
6,  8.  10,  12,  14.  Size  8:  Jumper,  2%  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  lVs  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

3019  —  Perfectly  Proportioned  for  the  Shorter,  Fuller  Figure.  A 
simple,  attractive,  collared  button-front  dress  with  choice  of  short  or  three- 
quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  14V2  to  24V2.  Size  I6M2:  4%  yds.  35-in.  25c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Out  of  the  Attic  for  Under  the  Christmas  Tree 
A  toy  chest,  gay,  practical  and  sturdy,  can  he  made  into  a  fine  Christmas 
gift.  Here  an  old  chest  has  been  reinforced,  painted  ivhite,  a  handle  added, 
and  then  decorated  loith  cover  pages  in  color  from  old  magazines. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Greeting  Cords  —  1954 
Nearly  Two  Billion 

“I  can’t  imagine  what  happened. 
Aunt  Jane  didn’t  send  us  a  Christmas 
card  this  year.  And  she  always 
does!” 

Most  likely,  however,  Aunt  Jane 
did  mail  that  Christmas  card — along 
with  a  great  many  others.  But  there 
are  several  reasons  why  it  may  have 
gone  astray.  Nearly  two  billion 
Christmas  cards  will  take  greetings 
to  millions  of  Americans  everywhere; 
a  certain  amount  of  error  is  bound 
to  occur. 

Hastily  written  addresses  are  often 
incorrect  or  impossible  to  read. 
Stamps  may  fall  off,  if  they  are  not 
well  dampened  and  firmly  affixed. 
Nicknames  or  initials  which  are  not 
given  on  the  mailbox  may  confuse 
mail  carriers,  especially  when  extra 
men  are  necessarily  employed.  Your 
own  street  address  may  be  faded  or 
covered  by  vines.  Incomplete  ad¬ 


dresses  cause  delay  or  non-delivery. 

Postal  employees  are  handicapped 
by  all  these  things.  Yet,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Christmas  cards  that  fail 
to  reach  their  destination  is  so  small 
that  it  is  truly  a  tribute  to  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  service.  Safe  and  timely 
delivery  thus  requires  your  cooper¬ 
ation.  Try  to  be  as  thoughtful  about 
mailing  the  cards  as  you  are  when 
selecting  them.  First-class  postage 
means  added  safety,  though  two-cent 
postage  does  serve.  With  a  three-cent 
stamp,  your  Christmas  cards  will  be 
sorted  and  delivered  first;  they  also 
carry  personal  messages.  Also,- if  the 
addressee  has  moved  or  cannot  be  lo¬ 
cated,  the  cards  will  be  forwarded 
or  returned,  if  your  return  address  is 
on  the  envelope. 

And  mail  them  early!  Check  each 
address  carefully,  and  print  it  if  your 
handwriting  is  at  all  difficult  to  read. 
Then  Aunt  Jane,  in  turn,  will  never 
wonder  what  happened,  perhaps,  to 
your  Christmas  ,card  to  her! 


Lights  That  Lead  to 
Merry  Christmas 

Time  was  when  only  the  Yule 
log  and  candles  flamed  and  flickered 
on  the  Christmas  scene  in  the  festive 
spirit  of  home.  As  fireplaces  grew 
less  numerous,  and  candlelight  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  a  hazard,  these 
traditional  ways  of  brightening  the 
atmosphere  waned.  Today  colored 
electric  lights  have  replaced  the 
candles  on  the  tree,  though  many  of 
us  still  enjoy  a  fire  on  the  hearth. 

We  remember  in  our  own  home, 
when  my  sister  and  I  were  children, 
that  nothing  in  the  world  smelled  to 
us  more  wonderful  than  that  first 
whiff  of  candles  burning  on  a  balsam 
bough.  They  were  also  beautiful  to 
see.  Yet,  just  so  often,  our  wonder¬ 
ment  and  delight  were  disrupted  by 
the  far-off  sound  of  fire  engines’  bells 
clanging  on  the  cold  night  air: 
“somebody’s”  Christmas  was  being 
ruined  by  fire.  A  tree  would  catch 
from  a  sputtering  candle,  curtains  at 
the  window  would  burst  into  flame 
and  there  would  be  tragedy. 

It  was  my  father  who  took  it  upon 
himself  to  watch  our  tree  at  the  first 
lighting  on  Christmas  Eve.  After 
that,  someone  else  always  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  candles. 
These  days,  faulty  wiring  also  is 
dangerous.  Now  is  the  time,  there¬ 
fore,  to  examine  the  equipment  so 
that  all  may  be  safe  when  Christmas 
does  arrive. 

Outdoor  modern  decoration,  as  ! 
shown  in  the  picture,  has  grown 
more  and  more  extensive.  Some 
neighborhoods  make  a  special  effort 
to  have  Christmas  ,  illumination  a 
community  project.  Yet  simple  light¬ 
ing  can  be  effective,  when  planned 
in  advance. 

One  happy  part  of  Christmas  that  I 
recently  has  taken  good  root  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  shades  up,  or  not  drawing  j 
draperies  across  the  windows  of  our 
homes  during  the  holidays.  Light  and 
merriment  are  thus  extended  from 
inside  out,  and  the  passerby  is  given 
the  feeling  of  bright  inducement,  if 
only  for  the  moment,  to  partake  of 
every  household  on  his  way. 

This  indeed  is  in  the  Christmas 
spirit.  Persis  Smith 

Pennsylvania 


Just  How  You  Look  At  It 

One  can  live  on  very  little,  if  one 
has  something  big  to  live  for. 


The  things  you  think  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  how  happy  you  are. 


If  you  can’t  have  the  things  you 
like,  it  helps  to  like  the  things  you 
have. 


His  favorite 
topic  is  rural 
telephones 


“ Dishing  up”  the  barbecue  at  Lor  man,  Mississippi 


If  you  live  in  rural  Mississippi,  there  is  a  good 
chance  you  have  heard  L.  E.  Slawson  talk,  or  know' 
him  personally.  He’s  a  favorite  speaker  at  farm 
meetings  and  rural  telephones  are  his  favorite  topic. 

Mr.  Slawson  is  the  Rural  Development  Super¬ 
visor  with  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  for  Mississippi.  But  to  people  there 
he  is  the  man  who  gets  telephone  jobs  done.  Rural 
telephones  have  quadrupled  in  the  nine  years  he 
has  been  there. 

Take  Lorman,  for  instance,  a  small  community 


12  miles  from  the  nearest  telephone  exchange.  He 
found  a  way  to  provide  a  dial  switching  unit  for 
the  85  families  who  wranted  telephones.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  opening  of  telephone  service,  Lorman 
held  a  barbecue  and  played  host  to  more  than  300 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Rural  telephone  work  all  over  the  nation  is  being 
done  by  thousands  of  experienced  men  and  women, 
like  Slawson,  who  live  and  talk  their  job.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  service  in  Bell  rural  areas  constantly 
improves  and  grows. 


A  horse  has  too  much  sense  to  bet 
on  a  man.  That’s  what  “horse  sense” 
means. 

Tennessee  Ada  C.  Hall 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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tractor 


I  M&Wa^lQlftt  SUPER  PISTONS 

I  The  Most  POWERFUL  PISTONS  You  Can  Install 


■  «  LARGER  TRACTOR  ENGINE  «UP  TO  20%  MORE  POWER 
|  •  MORE  WORK  OUT  OF  EVERY  GALLON  OF  FUEL 

Your  tractor  super-powered— with  higher  compres* 
sion,  greater  displacement  and  20%  more  hp.  from 
M  &  W  aluminum  pistons— the  most  powerful  pis- 
tons  you  can  install!  You’ll  get  better  gas  economy 
and  far  more  drawbar  pull  when  you  install  these 
super  power  pistons.  Insist  on  the  genuine — the  orig- 
inal  M  &  W  Add-POW’R  special  aluminum  pistons. 


NEW  LjO? 

For  FARMALLS 


•  Maintains  constant  pto  speed  independ- 
ent  of  tractor  travel.  Prevents  slugging  in 
heavy  stands  or  lodged  crops.  Tractor  can 
be  slowed  or  stopped  completely  while  pto 
machine  clears  itself.  No  shifting  or  reshift¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  Continuous,  time-saving 
power  straight  through.  Com¬ 
pact.  Quick  installation! 


Send  for  Free  32  page  book, 
"How  to  Get  More  Out  Of  Your 
Present  Tractor."  Write: 


WMtW 


2804  GREEN  STREET  •  ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS  \ 


KILL  PowerFailure 


WITH  YOUR  TRACTOR 

Why  wait  for  a  power 
failure.  Protect  your  farm 
and  family  NOW  with  this 
low  cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator.  Operates  from 
tractor  or  gas  engine, 
complete  with  approved 
safety  switch. 


newton,  IOWA 


LOWESTINCOST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lacing 
adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands.  Unex¬ 
celled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support. 
For  men,  women,  children.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  lowest  part  of  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left 
side  or  double.  We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'e. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-124,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo, 


Makes  your  home  easy  to  find  for  doctor,  emer¬ 
gency  repairmen  and  visitors.  Visible  day  and  night. 
Starlight  has  raised  white,  reflcctorized  letters  1  */*" 
high  on  both  sides,  embossed  on  double  aluminum 
solid  plates  2 ‘/2"  high  and  17  long  with  black, 
baked  enamel  background. 

The  Starlight  is  rust-proof,  non-corroding  and 
long  lasting.  New,  improved  and  easily  installed  on 
any  mailbox.  We  ship  within  4  days. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Please 
print  clearly.  Up  to  14  letters  and  numbers. 

Agents  inquiries  invited.  No  C.O.D.,  . 

send  check  or  money  order  4o:  $2.29  ppd, 

STARMETAL  CO. 

R.0.3,  P.0.  Box  380,  PLAINFIELD,  15,  N.  J. 


“BETTER^ 
RESULTS, 
LOWER 
,C0ST”> 


BLOODLESS  dehorning, 
castrating,  docking.  Origi¬ 
nal,  genuine  Elastrator, 
$12.50;  Rings  ex¬ 
tra:  50,  $1;  100, 

$1.80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  post¬ 
paid. 


pat. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  P-1,  151  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  California 

WANTED:  STANDING  TIMBER  FOR  SAW  LOGS 
OAK,  ASH,  TULIP,  MAPLE  —  RADIUS  80 
Miles  of  Nanuet,  New  York.  Reply  to  — 

A.  H.  LADENBERGER, 

HUDSON  VALLEY  LUMBER  CORP-,  Nanuet,  N.  Y- 


Even  with  today’s 
low  milk  prices 

YOU’LL  SAVE  MONEY 

by  feeding 

CAF-STAR 

in  place  of  whole  miSk 

For  Free  copy  of  new  Calf  Raising  Program,  see 
your  dealer  today  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  R-121 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS  AMENIA,  N.Y. 
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Protect  the  Farm  Machinery 


(Continued  from  Page  722) 

holes  or  cups.  These  should  be  kept 
clean;  and  they  can  be  if  the  caps 
are  kept  in  place.  Oil  holes  which  are 
filled  with  dirt  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  wire.  It  is  certainly  true  that  “if 
oil  is  to  be  useful,  it  must  get  to 
the  moving  part.” 

Dirt  plus  grease  is  a  good  grind¬ 
ing  compound  even  in  a  gear  or 
bearing.  Dirty  grease  and  oil  forced 
into  bearings  will  cause  wear  rather 
than  lubrication.  To  prevent  this, 
grease  and  oil  should  be  kept  clean 
by  storing  in  clean  closed  containers. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  usually  necessary 
to  lubricate  machines  while  they  are 
in  storage,  but  they  should  be  well 
lubricated  before  they  are  put  there. 
In  storage,  a  coating  of  grease  or  oil 
prevents  moisture  from  collecting. 
Moisture  causes  rusting;  and  rusting 
causes  pitting.  A  pitted  bearing  never 
runs  as  easily  as  a  smooth  one,  even 
though  it  is  well  lubricated.  Un¬ 
painted  surfaces  should  be  protected 
in  storage  by  a  coating  of  oil. 
Polished  surfaces  especially  need 
protection.  Plow  shares,  mould- 
boards,  cultivator  teeth,  while  in 
storage,  should  be  coated  with  trans¬ 
mission  grease,  chassis  lubricant  or 
special  compounds  to  protect  sur¬ 
faces  from  rust. 

Storing  Machines  for  Winter 

Protection  of  machines  (while  they 
are  idle)  from  rain,  wind,  sun  and 
snow,  means  more  years  of  useful¬ 
ness  for  those  machines.  Equipment 
dealers  and  farmers  alike  estimate 
that  storage  alone  prolongs  the  use¬ 
fulness  from  three  to  10  years,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  machine. 
Storing  machinery  is  a  profitable 
practice. 

Implement  storage  sheds  may  be 
built  of  wood,  metal,  cinder  block  or 
a  combination  of  some  two  of  these 
materials.  Wood  is  permanent  enough 
to  last  a  lifetime.  Perhaps  it  can 
come  from  the  farm  wood  lot.  The 
farmer  and  his  help  can  construct  the 
building.  Thus  it  may  be  economical. 
Metal  buildings  are  durable.  They 
may  be  obtained  in  almost  any  size 
and  height  desired.  Manufacturers  of 
these  buildings  sell  them  in  units. 
Several  units  may  be  placed  end  to 
end  to  form  a  long  narrow  building 
of  the  right  size.  Or  the  units  may 
be  placed  face  to  face  to  form  a 
wider  but  shorter  building. 

Ready  Made  Machinery  Sheds 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  last 
September,  one  such  building,  20x20, 
with  shed  roof,  enclosed  on  three 
sides,  came  for  some  $450.  Directions 
for  construction  were  included,  and 
an  estimated  40  to  50  work  hours 
would  construct  it.  All  bolt  holes 
were  bored;  all  bolts  and  nails  were 
furnished. 

Another  metal  building  of  similar 
size,  with  semicircular  roof  and 
sides,  no  posts,  sold  at  $800  to  $900. 
This  price  included  construction.  It 
was  recommended  that  this  be  put 
up  by  “factory”  men  or  at  least  that 
a  factory  man  supervise  the  farm 
help.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cost  to 
the  farmer  was  less.  One  big  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  buildings  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  en¬ 
larged.  If  you  need  more  space,  add 
another  unit.  Cinder  blocks  make 
good  building  material  for  imple¬ 
ment  sheds.  They  are  durable,  can 
be  easily  laid  and  are  not  expensive. 
The  roof  may  be  of  wood. 

Sdme  sheds  are  built  with  doors  on 
either  side,  and  the  machinery  is 
drawn  in  one  side  and  taken  out  the 
other.  This  is  convenient,  but  doors 
and  tracks  are  expensive.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  face  their  sheds  toward  the  south 
and  enclose  them  on  three  sides  only. 
This  is  more  economical  but  not  as 
convenient,  as  the  machines  must  be 
backed  into  place.  The  building  does 
not  furnish  as  much  protection  as 
one  fully  enclosed.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  expense  of  doors,  you  can 


try  this  method  for  a  year  or  two 
to  see  if  you  want  to  pay  for  the 
added  expense  of  doors. 

Wintertime  is  a  good  time  to  do 
this.  The  different  machines  can  be 
gone  over,  cleaned,  bent  rods 
straightened,  parts  painted  and  bolts 
tightened.  It  can  be  checked  for 
worn  and  broken  parts.  These  parts 
can  be  ordered  and  replaced.  The 
machine  can  be  adjusted  for  field 
conditions  so  that  it  is  ready  for  use 
when  Spring  and  Summer  come. 

What  Farmers  Have  Done 

Let  us  see  what  some  farmers  pro¬ 
vide  for  machinery  storage:  Rowland 
Farr,  Jr.,  of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  has  con¬ 
siderable  machinery  on  his  200-acre 
farm.  He  built  a  two-story  building 
30  feet  by  60  feet  for  storage.  There 
is  a  concrete  basement  with  a  con¬ 
crete  ramp  leading  from  the  ground 
level  to  it.  One  corner  is  used  as  a 
shop;  the  rest  of  the  basement  is 
storage  space.  The  upper  part  of  the 
building  is  made  of  wood.  It  is 
reached  by  a  ramp  from  the  ground 
level  leading  up  to  it.  Here  he  has 
another  30  foot  by  60  foot  storage 
room,  with  no  posts  and  high  enough 
for  any  farm  machine.  Doors  here 
are  large  enough  to  drive  in  loads  of 
grain  or  hay  if  necessary.  By  using 
both  floors,  all  of  his  machinery  can 
be  kept  under  cover  and  protected 
from  the  elements. 

Marion  Rhodes  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
built  a  wood  and  metal  building  to 
house  his  farm  machinery.  It  is  40 
feet  by  52  feet  and  was  built  with 
farm  labor.  He  made  laminated  semi¬ 
circular  rafters  on  the  farm  by  nail¬ 
ing  together  layers  of  wood.  These 
rafters  are  bolted  to  the  sill  and  form 
the  frame  of  the  building.  They  are 
covered  with  sheets  of  galvanized 
roofing;  the  doors  at  either  end  are 
12  feet  by  16  feet.  The  building  has 
been  used  several  years,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes  finds  it  very  convenient.  It 
is  large  enough  to  hold  all  his 
equipment  and  some  farm  supplies. 
The  machines  can  be  drawn  in  and 
drawn  out.  There  are  no  posts.  A 
machine  can  be  placed  where  he 
wants  it.  With  machines  under  cover, 
he  can  inspect  and  repair  during  the 
Winter. 

Even  in  Summer,  when  most  of  the 
machines  are  being  used,  the  build¬ 
ing  is  useful.  It  is  large  enough  to 
hold  three  loads  of  hay  or  grain  at 
one  time.  At  night,  instead  of  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  canvas,  a  combine  or 
baler  can  be  drawn  into  the  shed 
and  left  attached  to  the  tractor.  This 
takes  less  time  than  covering  it. 

Storages  for  farm  implements  are 
becoming  more  necessary  as  farms 
become  more  mechanized  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  machines  increases.  More  and 
more,  farmers  are  realizing  that  good 
care  adds  years  of  life  to  machines 
and  saves  equipment  dollars. 


8ETTER  TO  8E  SAFE 


That  makes  ’em  burn; 

Take  the  right  lane 
To  make  a  left  turn. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"Poor  Hay... 

Costly  Feed?  Do  This' 


HOW  00  YOU  BEAT 
POOR  HAY  ANO  COSTLY 
FEED,  STEVE? 


KGW-KARtS  NEW  ' 

VITAMIN  "A"  HELPS 
OFFSET  POOP  HAY, 
COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED 


VITAMIN  "A"  IS  THE 
GROWTH  AND  ANTI¬ 
INFECTION  VITAMIN. 
KQW-KAR£  HAS  4000 , 
UNITS  PER  OUNCE 


SEE...*Wf^t»e£ 
FOR  FRESHENING 
BUILD-UP  AND  YEAR 
ROUND  8ETTER 
MILK  CHECKS 
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Later 


ONLY  2<*  A  DAY  PER^I 
COW!  MIX  12  LBS.  TO  A 
TON  OF  FEED.  THE  50  LB. 
KOW-fCARE  DRUM  CUTS 
FROM  544  TO  364 
A  LB.  KOW-KARES  i 
VITAMIN'A"  IS  HIGHLY 
DIGESTIBLE,  RETAINS 


Offset  poor  hay,  high  feed  costs. 
Get  KOW-KARE  for  higher  milk 
checks.  At  your  dealer's 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  24-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let:  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle." 


Dairy  Association 
Company 
Lyndon ville  9 
Vermont 


Angus  Resent  Abuse 

One  sometimes  hears  the  comment 
from  cattle  dealers  and  others  who 
are  accustomed  to  driving  livestock 
with  shouts,  prods  and  canes  that 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  difficult 
creatures  to  handle.  The  truth  is  that 
cattle  of  this  fine  breed  are  very  co¬ 
operative  when  gently  and  properly 
handled.  But  they  simply  will  not 
tolerate  abusive  treatment.  In  ob¬ 
serving  my  own  herd  over  many 
years,  I  discovered  that  an  Angus  is 
ah  amazingly  smart  animal.  It  seems 
to  know  its  own  capabilities,  which 
are  awesome  when  the  creature  is 
aroused,  and  it  quickly  sizes  up  a 
Situation.  It  knows  perfectly  well  that 
one  or  several  men  on  foo.t  are  no 
match  for  it  in  speed  or  strength, 
and  for  them  to  try  to  corner  it  is 
simply  courting  trouble.  They  can¬ 
not  emulate  mounted  lariot  throwers 
of  the  plains. 

The  first  thing  to  learn  about 
Angus  cattle — and  I  mean  first — is 
that  they  can  easily  be  taught  to  be 
led  or  coaxed.  Driving  them  is  the 
road  to  trouble.  The  ironclad  rule 
should  be  to  never  whack  or  jab 
them.  Unlike  dairy  cows,  who  seem 
to  forget  such  rough  tactics,  Angus 
have  a  long  memory  and  will  never 
trust  such  a  handler  again.  Even 
shouting  angrily  at  the  animals  or 
making  threatening  gestures,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  are  in  a  small  enclosure 
which  suggests  to  them  that  they 
are  cornered,  can  bring  on  trouble. 
For  this  reason,  inefficient  and  bad- 
tempered  help  used  around  them  is 
a  liability. 

A  pail  with  a  little  feed  in  it  is 
magic  for  getting  the  herd  to  go 
where  you  want  it  to.  For  me  it  was 
necessary  to  move  the  herd  a  mile, 
Spring  and  Fall,  along  partly  un¬ 
fenced  roads  with  numerous  turnoffs. 
In  one  big  procession  of  cows,  heif¬ 
ers,  calves  and  a  bull,  the  trip  was 
made  without  a  straggler  or  an  es¬ 
capee  the  first  time  we  tried  it.  The 
pail  with  a  few  quarts  of  feed  turned 
the  trick.  After  that  the  cattle  knew 
what  we  wanted  them  to  do,  and 
they  did  it.  They  would  actually  go 
on  a  jog  from  the  one  farm  to  the 
other  even  though  there  was  plenty 
of  temptation  for  them  in  the  fields 
along  the  way. 
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No  rats,  rot,  or  rust 
with  concrete! 


FOR  FOUNDATION  AND  FLOOR 

10  cu.  yds.  ready-mixed 
concrete 
or 

58  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 

5  cubic  yards  of  sand 

7  cubic  yards  \"  gravel 

FOR  WALLS 

22  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar 
Cement 

2.5  cu.  yds.  mortar  sand 

867  8x8x16  regular  concrete 
blocks 

113  8x8x16  corner  return 
concrete  blocks 

45  8x8x8  corner  return 
concrete  blocks 

68  Pilaster  block 

2\2'-Vi"  reinforcing  bars 
for  pilasters 

3000'- V4"  reinforcing  bars 
for  mortar  joints 


•  The  combination  corncrib  and  grain 
bin  shown  here  is  another  of  the  many 
ways  concrete  can  bring  greater  profit 
and  convenience  to  farming. 

The  concrete  foundation  and  floor  end 
grain  Joss  to  rats  and  mice.  Concrete 
block  walls  with  regular  block  turned 
sideways  provide  a  well-ventilated 
corncrib  that  will  neither  rot  nor  rust 
— one  that  will  last  a  lifetime  with  little 
or  no  upkeep. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
more  details  on  how  to  build  this  and  other 
money-saving  concrete  farm  improvements. 
See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  a 
combination  corncrib  and 
grain  bin  like  this  (40'  by 
10'}  with  these  materials: 


Crib  capacity  is  1200  bushels. 

Solid  portion  in  background  contains  grain  bin. 


LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Allentown ,  Pa. 


FEED  FLOWS  FAST 


r 


10W,  10" 
ONLY 
$2.60 


''hakes  £0^- 


y\ut>t>4  Handy  / 


His  fixin’  is  FUN  .  . .  his 
home  projects  EASY, 
with  this  trim,  gleaming 
Vise-Grip.  Locks  with 
powerful  non-slip  grip. 

Pulls,  bends,  turns, 
twists,  ratchets,  cuts, 
h-o-l-d-s!  A  whole  tool 
kit — in  one  tool!  Does 
more  jobs  easier  than  any 
other  tool  made.  7"  and  //’ 
10",  with  or  without 
cutter.  Only  $1.85  to 
$2.60 — at  your  dealer! 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

Petersen  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  U-12,  DeWitt,  Nebs'. 


Although  Angus  cattle  are  easily 
capable  of  going  through,  or  over, 
any  ordinary  fence,  if  chased,  I  have 
found  that  my  aimals  are  remark¬ 
ably  good  about  staying  in  their 
pasture  despite  the  fact  that  my 
fences  average  only  about  40  inches 
high  and  have  but  three  strands. 
One  young  heifer  did  cultivate  the 
habit  of  crawling  through  a  span  of 
loose  fencing  to  get  at  some  nearby 
apples.  So  I  put  an  electrified  strand 
in  the  span.  One  lesson  cured  her 
of  all  fence,  crawling.  We  had  an  un¬ 
manageable  steer,  made  so  by  a  hired 
man  who  gave  it  rough  treatment, 
and  a  cow  that  was  ruined  the  same 
way.  Yet  they  would  stay  in  pasture 
and  trail  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
herd. 

One  of  my  pastures  is  a  half  mile 
long  and  nearly  as  wide,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  wooded  area.  To  check  up 
on  the  animals  from  time  to  time 
was  quite  a  chore,  until  I  trained 
them  to  respond  promptly  to  my  call. 
This  I  did  by  putting  down  feed  for 
them  to  eat  when  they  arrived.  After 
a  few  lessons  they  would  obediently 
come  in  when  they  heard  me  call. 
Once  they  did  not,  and  that  was 
when  a  hurricane  was  due  to  hit  us 
that  night.  I  went  out  to  them,  half 
way  up  a  mountain  to  where  some 
great  geological  actions  of  the  past 
have  left  deep  basins.  There  were 
my  cattle,  but  no  coaxing  could 
budge  them.  They  seemed  to  sense 
that  no  trees  or  buildings  could  fall 
on  them  there.  Once  again  they  were 
"proving  what  a  smart  breed  they  are. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  won’t  put 
up  with  abuse? 

Roger  DeBaun 


Amazing  New 


POWER 

samp 

PATENT  PENDING 

It’s 

Portable 


Moves  400-600  bu/hr  feed,  grain,  beans, 
stoker  coal  .  .  .  works  on  rated  elec¬ 
tric  drill,  gas  or  electric  motor  ...  11  ft. 
long,  4  in.  diameter,  27  lbs.  Carry  it  any¬ 
where  .  .  .  operates  up,  down,  sideways! 
The  genuine,  original  Power  Scoop  — 
guaranteed  in  writing! 


(•OR  QE  PLUS  FREIGHT 

TAYLORVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

(READY  FOR  HAND  DRILL  POWER) 

POWER  SCOOP  ACCESSORIES 


/ g  Motor  Mount  . $  4.00 

5-ft.  Extension .  12.00 

Handi-Hopper  .  3.50 

Adjust-O-Mount  .  3.50 


ORDER  FROM  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

MERLE  R.  PRENTICE 

38  CONGRESSIONAL  WALK,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  30%  on  ROTARY 

L"";/'iTRACTORS 


MOWS  IWNM _ _ _ 

HAUis  •  WM"es  1  Save  30%  by  buying  direct  factory- 
i  tr  poveen  CEHtRM<>B  1  to-you.  Tough,  rugged  3  H.P.  motor. 
-  pl0*s  SNOW  •  SPRATS!  Reverse  &  lull  differential  for  easy 
■COTS  WOOD  •  SCTTHtSi  handling.  Automatic  clutch.  Power 
BOILER  •  SUERTl  take-off.  Lowest  priced  tractor  in  the 
field.  Words  of  praise  from  48  states. 
Absolute  factory  guarantee.  Act  now.  Write  for  information. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Booklet 


CULTILLER  Manufacturing  Co 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J 


DEPT. 


I 


FARMERS! 

Here  Are  the  Fittings 
You  Need  for  Winter 
Equipment  Repairs! 


P-A’s  new  packaged  set  contains  all  the  fuel,  * 
oil  and  water  line  fittings,  plus  copper  tubing 
necessary  for  repairing  the  lines  on  your 
eguipment,  both  in  the  field  and  in  your  build¬ 
ings.  These  carefully  selected  brass  fittings 

make  any  rebuilding,  repair  or  installation  job 
easy.  Set  Includes  all  fittings  most  commonly  ( 
used  on  the  farm.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  g 
and  backed  by  P-A’s  experience  in  selling  g 
millions  of  fittings  to  agriculture  and  industry,  g 
Complete  price  is  only  $10.00.  The  set  con-  fl 
tains  25'  coil  of  copper  tubing  and  90  of  the  B 
most  popular  and  often  used  fittings.  (Please  B 

specify  1/4"  or  5/16"  set).  Phone  George  S 

Parker  at  SAgamore  2-8484  in  PhiladelpILa,  B 
or  send  the  attached  coupon  with  $10.00  for 
your  complete  fittings  set,  postpaid. 

Parker-Armstrong  Company 

2733  NO.  12th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  33,  PENNA. 

I  am  enclosing  $10.00  (cash,  check  or  money 
order).  Please  rush  me  the  Parker-Armstrong 
farm  fittings  set  prepaid. 


Address 


December  4,  1954 
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WELLS! 

Look  at  the  photo  above.  The  beaker  holding  the  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  has  soaked  up  more  water  and  has  swelled  5 
times  its  original  volume.  Each  of  the  ingredients  were 
equal  in  volume  and  each  got  the  same  amount  of  water 
to  start.  Compare  the  Dried  Beet  Pulp  with  the  bran,  the 
citrus  pulp  and  the  corn.  See  how  much  more  water  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  will  hold.  See  how  Dried  Beet  Pulp  swells.  It’s 
easy  to,  understand  how  Dried  Beet  Pulp  allows  free  and 
easy  digestion  of  the  entire  ration  to  take  place  in  the 
rumen.  This  photo  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  digestibility 
factor  which  is  so  important. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  loose,  bulky,  spongy.  It  opens  up 
quickly,  so  that  digestion  can  start  faster. 

No  dairyman  or  cattle  feeder  who  has  fed  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
ever  wants  to  be  without  it,  because  this  natural,  highly 
palatable,  nutritious  feed  makes  other  feeds  even  better! 

FEEDERS -Ask  your  nearest  feed  dealer  to  supply  you  with 
this  year’s  fresh  crop  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  Get  the  results 
vou  are  entitled  to  get.  Ask  for  Dried  Beet  Pulp,  the  proven 
answer  to  off  feed  problems,  poor  pastures,  hay  shortages, 
low  production. 

DEALERS— Dried  Beet  Pulp  fits  into  any  beef  or  dairy- 
ration.  Insist  on  it  in  the  feeds  you  now  carry,  suggest 
adding  it  into  your  custom  mixes.  We  ll  send  you  free 
formulas,  information  and  quotations  if  you’ll  write,  wire 
or  phone  direct,  today. 


NOBODY  TRIES  TO  MAKE  A  RECORD  WITHOUT  DRIED  BEET  PULP  I 

YEAR  ROUND  PASTURE 

MO  WAT,  WILSON  &  CO. 

Detroit  35,  Michigan 


RROWFR  WkiMmtd 

W¥  FEED  MIXERS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

World’s  Largest  Selling 
Mixer  1  WRITE  for  cat* 
I  alog  today! 

Brower  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III. 


EASY 

TERMS 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
nc  horns  will  f(rou>.  Nc 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y 


au(,..  full  hydraulic  pressure  at  ANY  engine  speed 
YETTER  Continuous-Running  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 


A  truly  MODERN  system  that  fits  many  OLD  and 
NEW  models  of  tractors.  Gives  full  1250  #  pressure 
even  when  engine  is  idling  .  .  .  because  it  runs  inde¬ 
pendently  of  transmission  and  P.T.O.  Gives  NEW- 
TRACTOR  ease  and  convenience  in  ANY  tractor. 
ENS5S  STOPPING. ..CLUTCHING. ..SHIFTING 
SAVES  HUNDREDS  OF  MOVEMENTS!  Can  be 
operated  from  tractor  seat  or  on  ground  —  no  need  to 
climb  on  and  off  tractor  to  raise,  lower  or  adjust  imple¬ 
ments.  Provides  instant  LIVE  power  whenever  the  en¬ 
gine  is  running  —  for  either  1-way  or  2-way  hydrau¬ 
lically-operated  implements.  Installed  in  1  hr.  or  less. 

®5END  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


YETTER  WIFG.  CO.,  254  Main  St.,  Colchester,  III. 


Care  of  the  Calf  Crop 

(Continued  from  Page  732) 
Savage  of  Cornell:  “Calf  hay  is  a 
very  palatable  hay  that  calves  can 
and  will  consume  heavily  without 
scouring.  Such  a  hay  must  be  leafy, 
fine  stemmed,  soft  and  green  in 
color.” 

In  order  to  obtain  such  a  superior 
hay,  Prof.  Savage  advocated  that,  for 
seeding,  a  combination  of  suitable 
grasses  such  as  timothy  and  from 
one-third  to  one-half  legumes,  prefer¬ 
ably  alfalfa,  be  used.  This  seeding 
should  be  cut  very  early  and  then 
wilted  in  the  swath  in  sunshine;  this 
results  in  a  high  vitamin  D  content. 
The  hay  should  be  allowed  to  field 
dry,  but  not  enough  to  cause  exces¬ 
sive  leaf  shattering.  Hay  of  this  kind 
will  then  keep  in  the  mow  without 
undue  heating  or  loss  of  color.  Allow 
some  silage  as  the  heifers  become 
older  and  are  eating  well. 

For  either  meal  or  pellet  feeding, 
most  commercial  preparations  are 
satisfactory,  or  if  preferred,  one  may 
be  mixed  at  home.  Recent  station 
tests  at  Cornell  have  shown  that,  if 
gpod  calf  hay  is  available  in  ade¬ 
quate  amounts,  the  more  complicated 
calf  meals  produce  no  better  results 
than  a  simple  grain  mixture.  If  meal 
or  pellets  are  used,  the  calves  should 
be  gradually  changed  over  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  grain  feed  when  they  are  about 
three  months  old.  Some  successful; 
dairy  farmers  use  the  same  grain 
mixture  for  their  calves  that  they  I 
feed  their  cows.  However,  calves  willi 
need  about  a  20  per  cent  protein 
concentrate  feed. 

A  calf  starter  formulation  which  I 
has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory 
with  many  dairymen  is  made  up,  in 
terms  of  pounds,  as  follows:  yellow 
corn  meal  25;  rolled  or  crushed  oats 
20;  soybean  oil  meal  17;  wheat  bran 
15;  linseed  meal  10;  cane  molasses 
five;  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  six; 
salt  one;  one-half  pound  each  of 
ground  limestone  and  either  steamed 
bone  meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate. 
A  less  complicated  meal  mixture 
which  has  also  proved  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  young  calves  consists 
of  the  following  poundages:  yellow 
corn  meal  34;  ground  oats  34;  either 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal  or  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
20;  dried  skim  milk  10;  salt  one;  one- 
half  pound  each  of  ground  limestone 
and  either  steamed  bonemeal  or 
dicalcium  phosphate. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  grain 
mixtures  to  use  for  calves  when 
changing  them  over  from  the  calf 
starter  mixture  is  one  containing 
either  ground  yellow  corn  or  ground 
barley  or  varying  amounts  of  each, 
600  pounds;  ground  oats  600  pounds; 
wheat  bran  600  pounds;  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal  200  pounds. 
Keep  salt  and  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture  before  the  growing 
heifers  at  all  times. 

Antibiotics  for  Calves 

Antibiotics  now  play  an  important 
role  in  treating  sick  calves,  as  well 
as  preventing  those  two  most  com¬ 
mon  calf  killers,  infectious  scours  and 
calf  pneumonia. 

However,  it  is  unfair  to  these  medi¬ 
cations  to  disregard  the  common 
principles  of  sanitation  and  comfort 
when  calves  become  ailing  and 
place  entire  reliance  on  drugs 
alone.  In  cases  where  infection 
is  already  established,  it  is  always 
best  to  call  a  veterinarian  and 
have  him  administer  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  For  preventive  purposes  of 
the  enteritis-pneumonia  complex  in 
calves,  commercially  prepared  calf 
feeds  can  be  purchased  which  con¬ 
tain  the  antibiotics  in  proper  amounts 
well  mixed  throughout  the  feed.  The 
amounts  of  antibiotics  needed  are  so 
comparatively  small,  not  over  100 
grams  per  ton,  that  it  is  not  advisable” 
to  try  mixing  them  with  concentrate 
feeds  at  home.  Thrifty,  home  raised 
calves  are  essential  if  the  dairy  herd 
is  to  be  maintained  on  a  constructive 
and  profitable  basis. 


before  you  buy  any 

Concrete 

Silo 


One  look  will  tell  you- — the  Craine 
Concrete  ‘  ‘Vibra-Therm’  ’  Stave  gives 
you  advantages  you  can’t  buy  in  any 
other  concrete  silo!  See  that  extra 
thickness  —  a  full  3%"  thick — :  with  I 
5  dead  air  cells  in  every  stave  for  | 
extra  insulation.  See  the  super-  | 
smooth,  dense  concrete  —  with  a  | 
hard,  non-porous  finish  that  resists  | 
acid  attack.  The  Vibra-Therm  stave  | 
is  produced  by  a  special  process 
which  vibrates  each  stave  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  cast  —  assuring  a  uni¬ 
form,  dense  concrete  with  no  “weak 
spots.”  The  Craine  Vibra-Therm 
stave  is  2  L'2  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  concrete  staves! 

WRITE  FOR  FACTS  ...  j 

See  why  the  CRAINE  is  your  best  I 
concrete  buy!  Write  for  full  details  | 
on  the  Craine  Concrete  - —  and  the  ! 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven  F 
silos. 


Craine,  inc.,  1214  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  u 

Choose  from  the  FAMOUS  FIVE  | 


For  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn  and  like  udder  injuries  there's 
nothing  like  BAG  BALM.  .  .  Stays  on 
longer,  spreads  right,  stays  antiseptic  on 
contact.  Great  for  massage  of  caked  Bag. 
Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Co«?  Rook  —  a  treatise  on 

Cow  ailments  by  an  eminent  authority. 
WRITE  TODAY. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
lyndonville  49,  Vermont 
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Poultry  House  Ventilation 


Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  venti¬ 
lation  for  the  poultry  house  this 
Winter.  For  houses  with  supplemen¬ 
tary  heat,  adequate  ventilation  can 
be  obtained  by  installation  of  ex¬ 
haust  fans  in  the  walls.  To  determine 
the  size  of  fan,  or  fans,  to  use,  allow 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  cubic 
foot  of  air  tg  be  removed  per  minute 
for  each  square  foot  of  floor  space. 
For  example,  a  36-  by  36-foot  pen, 
equivalent  to  1,296  square  feet, 
should  have  a  fan  with  a  capacity  of 
650  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  (c.  f.  m.).  Although  the  aver¬ 
age  16-inch  exhaust  fan  handles 
about  1,100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  it 
would  be  a  better  one  to  use  in  this 
pen  than  a  12-inch,  rated  at  900 
c.  f.  m.,  for  the  reason  that  most 
poultrymen  build  a  box  around  a 
fan,  with  the  open  end  of  the  box 
about  18  inches  above  the  litter.  En¬ 
closing  the  fan  in  such  a  manner 
cuts  down  the  delivery  of  air  by 
about  one-third,  or  from  1,100  down 


to  800  c.  f.  m. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  fan  is  the  amount  of  dust 
and  dirt  collected  on  the  blades.  The 
rated  capacity  of  a  fan  is  based  on 
clean  blades;  a  dirty  blade  moves  less 
air.  It  is  therefore,  better  to  install 
a  fan  with  somewhat  larger  capacity 
than  needed;  the  added  cost  of 
operation  is  negligible.  A  hinged 
door  in  the  box,  directly  in  front  of 
the  fan,  will  allow  removing  air  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  and  from  nearer 
the  ceiling  for  warm  weather  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  fan  should  usually  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  the  rear  wall 
of  the  pen,  near  the  ceiling;  all  other 
are  necessary.  A  dust-proof  thermos¬ 
tatic  switch  should  be  located  on  a 
openings  in  the  rear  wall  should  be 
closed.  There  will  be  cracks  enough 
around  the  windows  in  the  front  of 
the  house  so  no  special  intake  flues 
post  near  the  middle  of  the  pen  for 
automatic  control.  Such  a  control 
will  insure  that  the  fan  will  stop 


To  Combat  Poultry  Parasites 


U.  S.  poultry  producers  lose 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  due  to 
diseases.  Much  of  this  loss  could  be 
prevented  by  controlling  lice  and 
parasites.  Here  is  a  five-point  pro¬ 
gram  advocated  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Assn.,  which 
can  aid  materially  in  reducing  in¬ 
festation  and  the  costly  damage  that 
follows: 

1.  Keep  a  constant  check  on  flocks 
by  inspecting  a  few  birds  every  time 
eggs  are  gathered.  Droopy,  ragged, 
discolored  birds  may  be  infested. 
A  decline  in  egg  production,  or  eggs 
of  poor  hatchability,  are  other  signs 
of  possible  infestation. 


2.  Screen  all  chicken  house  open¬ 
ings  so  wild  birds  cannot  enter.  Many 
species  of  wildlife  are  parasite  carri¬ 
ers. 

3.  New  poultry  purchases  should 
be  isolated,  inspected  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  treated  before  mingling  with 
the  flock. 

4.  All  poultry  housing  facilities 
and  equipment  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  year. 

5.  Metal  feed  hoppers  and  watering 
troughs  are  preferable  because  they 
offer  less  opportunity  for  conceal¬ 
ment  of  lice  and  parasites.  They  are 
easier  to  disinfect  chemically. 


DECEMBER 

1954 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 


1949,  1951  and  1953  were  the  most  profitable  egg  seasons  you  and  l  ever  had. 

1950,  1952  and  1954  were  bad  years.  Let’s  forget  them. 


Order  Your  Babcock  Leghorns  from  this  Ad  and  get 

your  chicks  just  in  time  to  cash  in  on  the  1955 
egg  market.  I’m  writing  this  on  October  28th.  Our 
1955  orders  are  only  65%  of  what  they  were  a 
year  ago  for  1954.  Many  hatcherymen  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  orders  at  all  for  1955.  My  flipping  coin 
says  eggs  laid  between  August  1,  1955  and  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1956  will  bring  high  prices.  Perhaps 
the  highest  in  35  years.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
right  now.  Pullets  hatched  between  now  and  April 
1,  1955  will  be  laying  eggs  on  this  market. 

If  you  order  by  December  TOth,  you  may  take  an 
Early  Order  Discount:  If  you  book  your  order  be¬ 
fore  December  10,.  1954,  please  deduct  lA?  per 


chick  early  order  discount.  A  deposit  of  2$  per 
chick  books  your  order  for  delivery  on  the  date 
you  specify. 

Cash  with  Order  Discount:  If  you  order  by  De¬ 
cember  10th  and  send  cash  in  full  with  your  order, 
please  deduct  another  V2?  per  chick.  This  means 
that  for  early  order  and  V2  <t  for  cash  with 

order,  or  1?  per  chick  in  all. 

Please  Note:  These  discounts  apply  on  chicks 
that  hatch  throughout  1955.  If  you  are  unable  to 
accept  chicks  at  hatching  time,  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full  if  you  will  give  us  two  weeks’ 
notice. 


WE  SELL  DAY-OLD  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  ONLY 


Hatching  Date 


NOT  SEXED 

700-  999  WOO -up 


PULLETS 

W0 -999  WOO -up 


December  21st  to  April  30th 
May  1st  to  December  16th 


COCKERELS 
Any  Quantity 


24? 
21  ^ 


23^ 

20? 


49? 

43? 


47 ? 
41? 


5? 

5? 


Poultry  and  Pigeon  Grits 

The  feeding  of  grit  is  an  accepted 
practice  whether  one  is  raising  chick¬ 
ens  or  pigeons.  The  pigeon  man  takes 
the  subject  very  seriously  because  he 
feels  that  there  is  specific  value  in 
the  grit  ingredients  that  produces 
high  fertility  and  improved  hatcha¬ 
bility.  The  health  and  vigor  of  the 
squabs  is  thought  to  be  improved, 
too.  Anyone  who  looks  at  a  pigeon 
grit  mixture  is  immediately  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  variety  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  it  contains.  Most  poultrymen 
supply  grit,  however,  as  a  substitute 
for  “hens’  teeth”,  not  for  nutrition. 

Work  done  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  shows  that  grits  meet  all  the 
pigeon’s  requirements  if  they  con¬ 
tain  salt  and  a  source  of  calcium. 
Anything  beyond  that  is  wasted  ma¬ 
terial.  When  it  comes  to  grit  for 
chickens,  the  evidence  is  that  it 
serves  chiefly  as  a  source  of  calcium 
and,  if  the  requirement  is  met  in 
some  other  way,  there  is  no  need  for 
feeding  grit.  Of  course,  this  is  a  de¬ 
batable  issue,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  grain  itself  serves  as  grit 
for  poultry,  an  idea  not  put  into 
common  practice,  to  be  sure.  Most 
people  think  that  grain  and  grit 
should  be  fed  together  so  that  the 
g  -ain  can  be  ground  up.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that,  where  the  chick¬ 
ens  can  decide  for  themselves,  they 
eat  more  grit  when  all-mash  diets  are 
fed  than  when  grain  and  mash  diets 
are  used.  This  would  suggest  that 
they  do  not  need  grit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  digesting  grain. 

Chickens,  along  with  pigeons,  seem 
to  consume  grit  basically  to  supply  a 
mineral  want;  if  they  have  all  the 
calcium  in  the  diet  they  need  their 
desire  for  grit  consumption  is  very 
much  reduced. 

The  basic  purpose  of  grit  is  to 
furnish  calcium;  therefore  it  would 
seem  reasonable  and  practical  to  al¬ 
ways  feed  a  calcium-containing  grit. 
As  limestone  is  the  best  source  of 
such  a  product,  it  is  the  form  nor¬ 
mally  used.  But  one  word  of  caution 
should  be  noted:  limestones  are  ex¬ 
tremely  variable,  some  running  90 
per  cent  calcium  carbonate — which  is 
what  is  desired — and  some  only  50 
per  cent.  One  never  should  feed  a 
limestone  grit  without  being  sure 
that  its  calcium  carbonate  is  85  per 
cent  or  better. 

C.  S.  Platt 


" But  you’ll  never  get  anywhere  if 
you  don’t  come  out  of  your  shell.” 


Shipping  and  Delivery  of  Chicks:  If  you 
order  5,000  or  more  pullets  we  will  deliver  them 
up  to  75  miles  from  Ithaca.  If  you  order  10,000 
or  more,  we  will  deliver  up  to  300  miles  from 
Ithaca,  which  includes  most  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  England.  Our  big  truck  car¬ 
ries  24,000  chicks.  If  you  have  orders  totaling 
20,000  to  24,000  chicks  from  one  hatch  we  can 
deliver  them  by  truck  as  far  as  Georgia,  Maine 
or  Illinois  and  most  places  in  between.  We  can 
ship  chicks  to  you  satisfactorily  by  parcel  post 
or  express  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  as  far  as 
Northern  Florida. 


running  if  the  temperature  drops 
too  low  in  the  pen. 

Good  ventilation  of  poultry  houses 
is  profitable.  Without  it,  litter  must 
be  changed  frequently,  eggs  get 
dirty  and  birds  are  most  susceptible 


TERMS:  All  prices  quoted  are  transportation 
prepaid.  We  do  not  fill  orders  for  less  than  50 
chicks.  For  orders  less  than  100  chicks,  please 
add  1  per  chick.  Chicks  are  shipped  only  in 
multiples  of  25.  Deposit  of  2?  per  chick  books 
your  order.  Balance  is  due  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment.  Our  discount  for  orders  called  for  at  the 
hatchery  is  50 ?  per  100  chicks.  When  you  call 
for  the  chicks  at  the  hatchery,  you  can  pay  the 
balance  due  on  the  chicks  when  you  get  them. 
...  Guarantee:  We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  our 
chicks  to  30  days  of  age.  If  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  any  of  the  chicks,  please  notify  us  by 
the  time  the  chicks  are  30  days  of  age  and  we 


to  respitatory  diseases.  Adequate 
ventilation  can  be  provided  by  the 
wise  utilization  of  natural  thermal 
principles  and  modern  ventilating 
equipment. 

H.  N.  Colby 


will  refund  the  purchase  price  on  any  chicks 
that  you  feel  are  unsatisfactory.  You  are  the 
judge  on  this.  You  pay  for  100  chicks  per  box 
—  we  pack  104  chicks  per  box.  All  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  flocks  are  privately  bloodtested  for  pul- 
lorum  disease  and  no  reactors  found. 

Guarantee  on  Sexing:  We  guarantee  98% 
accuracy  on  both  cockerels  and  pullets.  The 
average  on  our  chicks  for  the  last  2  years  has 
been  better  than  99%.  If  you  have  more  than 
2%  chicks  of  wrong  sex  in  your  order,  please 
notify  us  as  soon  as  you  can  distinguish  the  sex 
accurately  and  we  will  refund  or  replace  these 
chicks,  whichever  way  you  say. 


m  hm  m 


m 


ORDER  BLANK 


Quantity  Sex 

Date  Wanted 

Price  Amount 

Name  (please  print) 

Arr.  f  Fr-rln^pd  $ 

Address 

How  .shall  we  ship? _ _ 

Shall  we  send  you  our  48  page  Free  Catalog? _ 

If  we  cannot  ship  chicks  when  you  want  them,  shall  we: 

Return  Money? _ Book  for  earlier  date?. 


-Will  you  call  for  chicks  at  hatchery?_ 
-  Telephone  Number _ 


Later?. 


L 


•  Make  all  remittances  payable  Jo:  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

R.D.  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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B-  IS*  3M*  JOB  AW-  JXM  5W4  » 


. . .  more  eggs  at  less  tost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 


NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER -Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 


We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 

FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


HUBBARD 


Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel:  Walpole  78 


FARMS 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SPEAKING  OF  PROFITS  •  •  • 

And  .  ,  .  that's  what  poultrymen  are  interested 
in  most  ot  all  —  how  would  you  like  to  make  a 

NET  PROFIT  OF  $3.22 
ON  EVERY  PULLET  HOUSED 

Official  results  of  the  recent  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Poultry  Test  shown  that  PARMENTER 
REDS  made  this  profit.  You  can  make  it  too. 
Assure  yourself  of  a  real 

PARMENTER  PROFIT 

by  ordering 

PARMENTER  CHICKS 

HENS  THAT  LAY  MAKE  YOUR  WORK  PAY 


Send  today  for  free  literature  and  order  today. 

PARMENTER  REDS.  Inc. 

434  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Chapman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 
of  large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 
low  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 
feed  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4,/2  lb.  feed 
intake  per  doz  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 
flock  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 
with  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
prices  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Baby  "Egg  Machines" 

With  average  good  care,  we 
tell  you  (in  catalog)  just  what 
you  can  expect  from  the  egg 
machines  we  sell  you  in  “small 
packages”.  You’ll  want"  to 
read  it. 

For  instance,  you  get  large 
egg-size,  even  from  pullets. 

Why  Ipse  a  month  or  two 
selling  small  eggs? 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  that 
explains  all  details  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  get  booked  for 
best  dates. 

YOUR  PURCHASE  BACKED  BY  40  YEARS 
OF  BREEDING  LEGHORNS. 


Lakewood  Farms 

R.  D.  LAKEWOOD  N.  J. 


SHIP  LlTe  Poultry’ 


Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  18M, 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Oent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Lono  Island  City.  N.Y. 


WHITTAKER’S 


GET  THAT  BIG  EXTRA  PROFIT 
WITH  WHITTAKER’S  CHICKS 

Official  results  of  the  N.  Y.  RANDOM  SAMPLE 
POULTRY  TEST  give  Whittaker's  New  Hamp¬ 
shires 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  PROFIT  OF 
$3,425  PER  PULLET  HOUSED 

The  Highest  Profit  of  any 
of  the  Heavy  Breeds 

If  you  are  not  making  an  equal  profit  on  each 
individual  bird  in  your  flock — REPLACE  WITH 
WHITTAKER'S  TOP  MONEY  MAKERS 

GET  WHITTAKER’S  CHICKS 

For  those  who  prefer  a  white  chick,  we  have  the 
Whittaker  White  Cross — just  as  profitable  as  our 
New  Hampshires. 

WRITE  RIGHT  NOW 
For  Folder  and  Price  List 

WHITTAKER'S  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX  25  STRATHAM,  N.  H. 


Chamberlin 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


BARRED  ROCKS 
RED-ROCKS 

For  Meat — Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  hard  to  beat  for  broilers 
or  hormonized  fryers.  Live  better, 
grow  faster. 

For  Eggs  —  Our  Red-Rocks  (Sex- 
Links)  have  hybrid  vigor  —  are 
ideal  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 
Early!  Circular  free  —  write  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

Our  32nd  Year  Proven  Quality 

Exclusive  “Super- Broad”  White  Broiler 
Cross.  New  Hampshire*.  Rock-Redt, 
Red-Rockt.  Barred  Rocks,  Babcock’s 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  Breeders  Super¬ 
vised  and  Tested  for  Pullorum.  Write 
(or  Circular  and  Prices.  Phone  2114. 

MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R.5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


KILL  RATS^Hpi 


warfarin 


WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI  | 
RESEARCH  I 
IfOUNDATION] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


New  Poultry  Disease 

It  is  quite  possible  that  poultry- 
men  will  be  troubled  by  another 
poultry  disease.  According  to  Ber¬ 
nard  Wasserman,  veterinarian  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Station,  Kingston,  a 
new  disease  agent  has  been  found. 
Wasserman,  reporting  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Agriculture,  new  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Station  and  Extension 
Service,  says  the  new  condition 
causes  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  leg  and  wing  joints 
and  keel  bones  of  young  birds.  The 
agent  causing  the  disease  was  first 
isolated  at  the  R.  I.  Station  in  No¬ 
vember,  1953.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  record  of  it. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
dullness,  hunching  up,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  flesh,  and  paleness  of  combs. 
Birds  were  observed  walking  with  a 
stiff,  halting  gait,  and  they  were 
down  on  their  haunches  much  of  the 
time.  The  hock  joints  of  most  birds 
were  swollen  and  hot  to  the  touch. 
In  others,  wing  joints  and  foot  pads 
were  enlarged.  Dr.  Wasserman  found 
that  emaciation  and  death  took  place 
in  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  symptoms  appeared.  Mortality 
varied  between  four  and  20  per  cent. 
The  disease  has  been  transferred 
from  sick  to  healthy  birds  by  in¬ 
travenous  inoculation  and  injection 
into  the  joints.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  antibiotics  help  in 
this  disease.  Studies  of  the  disease 
are  being  continued  at  the  R.  I.  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  found  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  transmitted  by  contact 
between  infected  and  healthy  birds. 
Poultrymen  are  urged  to  contact 
their  nearest  poultry  diagnostic  labo¬ 
ratory  for  advice  and  help  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  disease,  if  any  birds 
should  manifest  the  symptoms  men¬ 
tioned. 

To  Prod  uce  200  Dozen 
Eggs  a  Week 

How  many  fairly  good  laying  hens 
will  I  need  to  produce  approximate¬ 
ly  200  dozen  eggs  per  week.  I  have 
a  retail  egg  business  and  would  like 
to  produce  them  myself.  r.  f.  mcl. 

A  flock  of  600  pullets  in  the  Fall 
should  maintain  production  of  200 
dozen  eggs  a  week  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring.  The  eggs  will  vary 
in  size  but,  presumably,  you  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  to  your  retail  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  different  egg-size  re¬ 
quirements.  After  about  the  first  of 
June,  the  flock  will  not  produce  the 
volume  of  eggs  needed  because  the 
number  of  birds  will  be  reduced 
from  mortality,  and  production  it¬ 
self  will  be  on  the  decline.  You  will 
then  need  700  or  800  birds. 

Probably  your  best  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  rear  about  600  January- 
hatched  pullets  and  have  sufficient 
space  to  have  two  flocks  overlap  in 
production  during  the  summer 
months.  Your  new  pullets  will  be 
just  coming  into  production  and 
you  still  will  be  getting  some  pro¬ 
duction  out  of  your  yearling  hens. 
This  means  space  is  needed  for  the 
600  new  birds  and  300  or  so  older 
birds  for  a  period  of  several  months 
— from  about  June  1  until  October  or 
November.  This  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  building  that  can  hold 
about  900  birds.  Use  one-third  of  it 
for  brooding  the  chicks  in  the 
Spring.  This  brooding  space  would 
be  occupied  by  young  stock  for  the 
two  or  three  months  until  you  put 
them  out  in  yards  or  on  range.  Then 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  the 
older  layers  could  be  moved  into  the 
brooding  quarters  and  your  new 
flock  of  600  could  take  over  the 
regular  laying  quarters.  > 


Correction  . 

It  was  incorrectly  stated  on  page 
670  of  the  November  6  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  that  peaches 
from  Victor  Mattison’s  Spencerport, 
N.  Y.,  orchard  went  south  this  Sum¬ 
mer  at  a  dollar  a  bushel;  actually  the 
price  was  two  and  a  half  dollars  a 
bushel. 


HOiJIfCrp 


Choose  a 


Your  success  in  poultry  raising  depends 
on  how  much  money  you  can  make  over 
and  above  costs.  This  is  the  only  true  test 
upon  which  you  should  select  your  chicks. 
The  Honegger  Leghorn  is  among  the  very 
best  in  net  earnings!  As  an  example,  in 
the  1953  New  York  Random  Test  Honegger 
Leghorns  produced  eggs  with  Vz  lb.  feed 
per  dozen  less  than  the  average  of  all 
other  Leghorns  in  the  test.  Calif.  Random 
Sample  Tests  over  a  3  year  period  showed 
Honegger  Leghorns  earning  $6.35  per  day 
old  chick  with  livability  of  90.5%  and 
laying  an  average  of  246.1  eggs.  See  or 
write  your  nearby  Honegger  Associate 
Hatchery. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  REQUEST 


KORNBAU’S  POULTRY  FARM 
GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 

SAARI  AND  KOSKINEN 
TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

GOLDEN  EGG  HATCHERY 
SPRUCE  STREET,  R.  D.  4, 
LAKEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

VANCREST  FARM 
HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


HONEGGERS’ 

BREEDER  HATCHERY  DIVISION 

FORREST,  ILLINOIS 


The  money  is  in  that  extra  few 
cents  in  market  prices.  Like 
other  Marshall  customers,  you 
too  can  put  yourself  in  position 
to  top  the  market  and  make 
better  profits  in  ’55. 


AT  MARSHALL’S  YOU  GET  . ;  i 

Only  the  Best  Strains 
Disease  Resistance  by  Exposure 
Chicks  By  Modern  Methods 
Service  By  Trained  People 

FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Famous  Bab¬ 
cock  Strain.  World’s  laying  test  record 
holder.  Random  Sample  Test  Winners. 

R.  I.  REDS  —  One  of  nation’s  top 
V  strains,  improved  by  us.  Proved  by  cus- ' 
tomers.  Top  Red  pen  (1954)  West.  N.  Y.  Test. 

RED-ROCKS —  Great  dual-purpose 
cross.  Disease-resistant ;  lots  of  eggs, 
top  meat  prices.  Automatic  sexing. 

FOR  FAST  LOW-COST  MEAT  .  . . 

MARSHALL’S  MEAT  STRAIN  —  More 
meat  per  pound  of  feed  —  proved  by 
official  and  field  tests. 

WHITE  ROCKS  (Arbor  Acres)  —  Usual¬ 
ly  considered  best  white  meat  strain  in 
U.  S.  A.  Tops  New  York  market. 


Pick  your  breed  and 
hatching  date  and  better 
order  early.  Catalog. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

R.  D.  5-0,  Phone  46336 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


TOLMAN’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

AVERAGE  4.7  lbs.  AT  10  WEEKS 

—  2nd  heaviest  entry  in  1954  Mass.  C.  0.  T.  contest. 
These  chicks  (a  random  sample  from  our  10,000 
breeders)  are  the  same  quality  our  customers  receive. 
Order  now  for  Broilers,  Roasters,  Hatching  Eggs, 
or  Market  Eggs.  Sexed  Pullet  Chicks  $22  per  100 
(in  lots  of  50  or  more).  Circular  Free. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASf* 

COCKERELS  TO  BE  READY  FOR  SPRANG 

BREEEDING  from  prize  winning  show  and  heavy 
laying  strains:  Black  Minorcas,  Black  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (Tompkins  strain)  New  Hampshire 
Reds  $7.50  F.O.B.  Syosset.  WOODBURY  FARMS. 
SYOSSET, _ LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

-  DON’T  SACRIFICE  YEARLING  HENS!  - - 

Free  bulletin  tells  how  to  keep  layers  five  years. 

Learn  why  grain  fed  birds  are  profitable. 
SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Successful  Poultry  Enterprise 


Eighteen  years  ago,  C,  M.  Hoffman 
bought  a  farm  a  few  miles  north  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  on  Route  7,  and 
went  into  the  egg  business  with  his 
three  sons,  Charles,  William  and 
Clinton.  They  built  up  successful  re¬ 
tail  routes  and  also  sold  at  a  road¬ 
side  stand  in  front  of  their  spic-and- 
span  white  furmhouse.  They  raised 
a  thousand  chickens  at  first,  but  did 
so  well  with  them  that  they  added 
more  buildings  and  filled  them  up 
with  chickens.  Now  they  start  6,000 
sex-linked  pullets  in  January  every 
year  and  another  6,000  in  April.  In 
addition,  they  raise  10,000  to  12,000 
fryers,  broilers  and  roasters  a  year. 
For  these  meat  birds,  they  use  the 
Golden  Cross  and  some  Cornish 
Cross  strains. 

The  Hoffmans  sell  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  their  stand  in  season 
and  also  maple  syrup  and  honey.  All 
their  eggs  and  chickens  are  produced 
right  on  the  farm.  They  have  much 
trade  with  the  people  around  Lake 
Candlewood,  a  popular  summer  re¬ 
sort. 

The  chicks  are  brooded  in  105-  by 
30-foot  pens  using  gas  for  heat.  Some 
of  the  hovers  take  300  chicks  and 
others  600.  Replacement  pullets  are 
moved  to  range  shelters  when  two 
months  old.  The  Hoffmans  find  that 
if  they  leave  them  shut  inside  the 
shelters  with  food  and  water  for 
three  days  they  have  no  later  trouble 
getting  them  to  go  inside  at  night. 
The  pullets  that  go  outside  in  March 
are  put  ifi  shelters  with  grain  bags 
tacked  over  the  woven-wire  sides. 
They  do  better  outdoors  than 
crowded  inside  in  pens,  even  in  cold 
weather.  There  are  about  45  range 
shelters,  mostly  of  the  A-type.  The 
range  consists  of  heavy  sod;  it  is 
kept  clipped  and  well  fenced,  and  it 
has  water  piped  to  it. 

An  old  barn  on  a  second  farm  the 
Hoffmans  purchased  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  three-floor  laying  house. 
An  electric  hoist  in  it  raises  feed  to 
large  top-floor  bins  wdth  chutes  lead¬ 


ing  to  each  floor  below.  The  Hoff¬ 
mans  also  have  another  three-story 
laying  house  30-  by  100-feet.  Both 
these  houses  are  insulated  and  have 
aluminum  paint  on  their  rooves  to 
keep  the  pens  cool.  On  extremely  hot 
days,  the  litter  is  hosed  down  with 
water. 

Near  the  remodeled  dairy  barn  are 
two  large  laying  shelters  that  the 
Hoffmans  built  at  reasonable  cost  a 
few  years  ago.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  heat  prostration  in 
these  shelters  and  they  are  working 
out  very  well.  They  have  more  than 
repaid  their  cost  by  enabling  the 
Hoffmans  to  hold  onto  their  old  hens 
when  the  price  of  eggs  is  high  or  the 
price  of  fowl  is  low. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  hens  in  the 
laying  shelters  were  producing  so 
well  that  the  Hoffmans  closed  in  the 
sides  and  installed  windows  to  carry 
the  old  birds  through  the  Winter. 
This  did  not  work  out  well,  though: 
the  water  froze  and  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  the  litter  clean  and  dry  on 
the  dirt  floor. 

The  Hoffman  family  employs  one 
full  time  helper  and  a  college  boy 
during  the  Summer.  They  have  two 
.women  clean,  grade  and  candle  the 
eggs  in  a  cellar  packing  room.  The 
women  also  help  with  the  chickens 
in  the  dressing  plant;  this  is  laid 
out  efficiently  with  an  electric  scald- 
er,  picker,  pinning  and  cutting 
tables,  and  chilling  tank  all  in  an 
assembly  line.  Connected  with  this 
room  is  a  large  electric  cooler  where 
dressed  birds  can  be  held  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  meat  is  covered 
with  towels  to  retard  discoloration. 

The  Hoffmans  believe  that  most 
poultry  meat  of  the  future  will  be 
sold  drawn,  frozen  and  ready  to  cook. 
At  present,  though,  most  of  their 
customers  want  fresh  killed  chickens. 
They  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  housewives,  especially  older 
ones,  confuse  the  quick  frozen  pro¬ 
duct  wuth  cold  storage  chickens. 

K.  R.  Lockwood 


On  the  Hoffman  Poultry  Farm,  Danbury,  Conn.,  an  old  barn  teas  converted 
into  this  modern  three-floor  laying  house.  It  is  insulated,  and  the  roof  has 
been  covered  xoith  aluminum  paint  to  keep  the  interior  cool  on  hot  days. 


LAID  _  _ 

THAN  AVERAGE 
IN  RECENT  TEST 

NOW!  TAKE  OUT  YOUR  PENCIL  AND  DO  A  LITTLE 
SIMPLE  ARITHMETIC.  ADD  AN  ADDITIONAL  13%  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  TO  EACH  BIRD  IN  YOUR  FLOCK.  THAT'S  THE 
EXTRA  PROFIT  YOU  WILL  GET  FROM  HALL  BROTHERS 
SILVER  HALLCROSS. 

Yes!  That’s  the  official  record  from  the  Western  New 
York  Egg  Laying  Contest.  Silver  Hallcross  was  the  TOP 
pen  of  Crossbreeds  in  the  contest  —  all  crosses  included. 
Hall  Brothers  Silver  Hallcross  laid  an  average  of  264' 
eggs  per  bird  beating  the  contest  average  by  30.3  eggs 
and  other  crosses  by  15.0  eggs  per  bird.  Egg  size  was 
excellent  os  the  pen  averaged  282.45  points  per  bird. 
Livability  was  100%.  Hal!  Brothers  contest  pens  are 
selected  from  straight  flock  matings,  not  from  special 
pedigree  stock. 


THEN  ADD  TO  THIS  EXTRA  EGG  PROFIT  THE  "PLUS 
PROFIT"  THAT  SILVER  HALLCROSS  GIVES  YOU  IN 
ECONOMICAL  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  AND  YOU’LL  SEE 
WHY  SILVER  HALLCROSS  ARE  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
DUAL  PROFIT  BIRDS  YOU  CAN  BUY. 


You  can  have  all  this  extra  profit  at  no  extra  work  — 
just  by  ordering  Hall  Brothers  Chicks.  They  require  no 
fussy  attention  —  only  norma!  care  to  produce  these 
above-normal  results.  So  .  .  .  order  HALL  BROTHERS 
SILVER  HALLCROSS  CHICKS  today  for  EXTRA  POULTRY 
PROFITS  tomorrow. 


Write  now  for  our  FREE  32-Page 
ecstolog  describing  Silver  Haiieross 
ond  other  HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS. 


NAME 


HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC.  Phone  9-4447 
BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  cctolog  on 
HALL  BROTHERS  CHICKS. 


ADDRESS 


CITY  . STATE. 


Turkey  Scalding  Temperatures 


The  big  dressing  season  for 
turkeys  is  now  with  us,  so  a  re¬ 
view  of  research  results  on  scalding 
temperature  is  in  order.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  higher  the  water 
temperature  the  easier  and  cleaner 
the  birds  defeather,  and  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  more  skinning 
takes  place.  In  reviewing  the  work 
done  at  the  Western  Regional  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  at  Albany,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  several  interesting  conclu¬ 
sions  were  found:  1.  Length  of  scald¬ 
ing  time  from  30  to  120  seconds 
makes  tittle  difference  in  ease  of  re¬ 
moving  feathers;  water  temperature 
is  the  important  factor.  2.  Turkeys 
scalded  at  125  degrees  F.  are  far 
more  attractive  than  at  132  degrees 
F.;  part  of  the  outer  skin  is  removed 
at  the  higher  temperature.  3.  Turkeys 
scalded  at  140  degrees  F.  are  su¬ 


perior  in  appearance  to  those  at  132 
degrees  F.  because  of  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  outer  skin  layer.  4.  For 
fresh  dressed  appearance  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  kept  low  enough 
to  prevent  any  skinning  (125  degrees 
F.)  or  high  enough  to  remove  all  the 
skin  (140  degrees  F.).  5.  When  the 
higher  temperature  (140  degrees  F.) 
is  used,  the  birds  must  be  kept  in 
high  humidity  continuously  or  their 
appearance  soon  makes  them  un¬ 
salable.  Usually,  this  means  continu¬ 
ous  ice  pack  and,  if  frozen,  packing 
in  plastic  bags.  6.  The  lower  tem¬ 
perature  is  suited  to  the  small  pro¬ 
cessor  who  sells  fresh  or  holds  a  short 
time;  the  higher  temperature  may  be 
better  for  the  large  processor  who 
can  vaccuum  pack  in  plastic  bags. 

R.  H.  Granger 


Produced  $3.82  Net  income 

per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs 
at  1953  N.Y.  Random  Sample  Test. 

Hawley  Leghorns  had  hen-housed  average  of  220.1 
eggs  per  bird  (32.4  eggs  per  bird  ABOVE  test  aver¬ 
age),  and  tied  for  lowest  laying  house  mortality 
(only  4%).  Remember,  these  are  Random  Samples  of 
Hawley  chicks  (same  as  our  customers  receive)  and 
Hawley  chicks  and  good  management  you  should  be 
able  to  equal  these  results.  Write  today  for  free 
literature  and  prices.  Also  hatching  Metcalf’s  White 
Americans  —  the  great  new  white  broiler  chicks. 


ONLY 

$|9.50 

Complete 
F.O.Ef..  N.  Y. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 

WARREN  W.  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
ROUTE  i-D, _ BATAVIA.  NEW  YORK 


PRODUCT 

ION  HAMPS 

■  cKh 

•  ^  Seal  ner 
m_ 

Winning  New  Hampshire 
Pen  in  U.S.  in  1953 

R.O.P.,  U.S.  Approved,  Pul- 
lorum  Clean.  Write  for 
circular. 

FLYING  FEATHER  FARM 
J.  K.  SELDEN 

Box  A -7,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

1  ■  ■■ «  uua  n-i  ,  «ixuw  v  an,  iiimoo, 

- -  b eltsvTlle  poults  an d~e~g~gs~-  " 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J.  PHONE  29-1. 


•  Grades  4  to  5  coses  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  ony  ot  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 
@  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  For  Free  (953  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


-  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FROM  POULTRY!  - 

America's  leading  poultry  magazine  tells  how.  Each 
issu*  packed  with  latest  advice,  helpful  ideas.  Bargain 
rates;  9  montfrs  25c:  48  months  $1.  Subscribe  TODAY. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE  Dept.  20,  MT.  MORRIS,  ILL. 
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IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CANT  BITE! 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


THERE’S  lots  I 

OF  FUN  IN  LOADING  IT! 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGHS  BLEND 
OF  CHOICE  KENTUCKY  BURLEYS 
IS  EXTRA -AGED  TO  GUARD 
AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE.  XMAS 
WRAPPED  ...  IT  MAKES  A 
PERFECT  GIFT. 


HERE  S  THE  SEASON  S  . 

FRAGRANCE  HIT! 


IT  PACKS  RIGHT 

f<2\ 


AND  MAN -WHAT  PLEASURE 
WHEN  IT'S  LIT./ 


COVERALL  TIME!!! 

Unusual  Values — All  Sizes 

Coveralls  . $1.50 

Match  ng  Pants  and 

Shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  $1.00.  Shirts 
only  SO^-.  Include  50^ 
Postage — No  C.O.D.  Used 
Professionally  laundered. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
P.  O.  BOX  385, 
GLOVER3VILLE,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 

EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


-a — »  r*  TTVT^P  'o.ooo  gallons 

Jfcr^ XA.  JL  J_%l  JL.  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PATENTED 

PROVEN 

AUTOMATIC 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
8  models  THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


8  prices 


Time-tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season,  refuel 
on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating  capacity, 
many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot  and  grime. 
Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns  all  types  wood 
successfully.  Hardwood  recommended.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near 
you,  write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT. 
Print  name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  U$ 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  fflC, 

BOX  F-21,  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Last  December  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  started  a  nationwide  in¬ 
vestigation  of  certain  accident  and 
health  companies,  because  of  a  flood 
of  letters  from  policyholders  who 
complained  that  the  insurance  they 
bought  was  not  the  same  as  adver¬ 
tised.  A  10-month  investigation  has 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  17  leading  companies. 
The  companies  charged  with  misrep¬ 
resentations  are:  Mutual  Benefit 
Health  and  Accident  Assn.,  Omaha 
(Mutual  of  Omaha);  Bankers  Life 
and  Casualty  Co.,  Chicago  (White 
Cross  plan);  Reserve  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Dallas;  United  Insurance  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go;  American  Hospital  and  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  San  Antonio;  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  Automobile  Owners 
Safety  Company,  Kansas  City;  Com¬ 
mercial  Travelers  Insurance  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City;  Commercial  Travelers 
Mutual  Accident  Association  of 
America,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Guarantee  Re¬ 
serve  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Guarantee 
Trust  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Ciiicago; 
Illinois  Commercial  Men’s  Assn., 
Chicago;  La  Salle  Casualty  Co., 
Chicago;  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
America,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Prudence 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago;  South¬ 
ern  National  Insurance  Co.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  and  Travelers  Health 
Association,  Omaha.  Companies  sell¬ 
ing  health  and  accident  policies  on 
a  group  basis  were  not  involved  in 
any  of  the  17  complaints. 

The  F.  T.  C.  complaint  charged  the 
17  companies  with  using  “false  repre¬ 
sentations”  and  “deceptive  or  mis¬ 
leading  statements”  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements,  as  to  the  extent  of  cover¬ 
age  provided  and  the  benefits  pay¬ 
able  under  their  accident  and 
health  policies;  and  “glossed  over 
certain  limitation  clauses  in  their 
policies.”  The  companies  were  given 
20  days  in  which  to  reply  to  the 
charges.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
written  of  their  disappointment  in 
several  accident  and  health  policies 
because  the  discrepancies  and  limi¬ 
tations  nullified  the  benefits  they 
anticipated,  and  were  not  pointed  out 
when  the  policies  were  purchased. 
The  companies  have  denied  the 
charges  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Having  read  in  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  column  for  years  where  you 
try  to  protect  your  subscribers,  I 
wonder  if  you  can  help  me.  I  asked 
a  loan  and  finance  corporation  to  col¬ 
lect  a  number  of  small  debts  for  me. 
Under  the  plan,  I  agreed  to  give 
them  30  per  cent  of  each  amount 
collected,  and  $3.00  on  all  other  ac¬ 
counts  given  to  them  for  collection. 
They  collected  three  by  mail.  One 
came  to  me  direct,  but  they  charged 
for  all  the  others.  According  to  their 
accounting,  I  owe  them  instead  of 
their  owing  me.  All  they  did  was 
write  letters,  and  some  of  the  bills 
are  now  almost  past  the  six  year 
period.  I  have  taken  the  accounts 
from  them,  and  have  obtained  a  re¬ 
lease.  What  can  you  suggest? 

New  York  r.  w.  s. 

There  are  a  number  of  loan  firms 
working  in  this  area  now.  It  would 
seem  wiser  to  have  a  local  attorney 
make  your  collections,  and  we  think 
the  relationship  will  prove  much 
more  satisfactory.  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  in  similar  cases. 

Chinchilla,  Inc.  has  been  selling 
breeding  pairs  of  chinchillas  with  the 
offer  fo  buy  back  the  offspring  of 
same  at  $650  each.  Some  pairs  sold 
as  high  as  $1,650.  Hallock  failed  to 
keep  his  word,  and  a  Chicago  Federal 
grand  jury  has  indicted  him  on  seven 
charges.  More  than  $100,000  is  said 
to  have  been  lost  by  credulous 
people. 


I  saw  in  my  daily  paper  that  a 
stock  brokerage  concern  is  offering 
Oklahoma  uranium  stock  at  15  cents 
per  share.  Is  this  stock  any  good? 

New  York  e.  f.  p. 

Reliable  informants  tell  us  that 
these  issues  are  purely  speculative. 
There  are  many  people  trying  to 
mine  uranium  ore,  but  it  is  usually 
quite  inaccessible  and  only  firms 
with  tremendous  resources  will  be 
able  to  develop  the  mines  fully.  We 
are  afraid  that  this  boom  is  another, 
like  the  gold  and  oil  booms  of  an 
earlier  period.  A  few  will  make 
money,  but  far  more  will  lose  it.  For 
our  own  part,  we  will  invest  in  safer 
ventures. 

The  Montreal  and  Canadian  Stock 
Exchanges  have  cautioned  their  mem¬ 
bers  against  direct  or  indirect  deal¬ 
ings  with  non-member  promoters, 
who  are  selling  highly  speculative 
stocks  to  Americans  by  telephone, 
mail  or  personal  solicitation.  They 
warn  those  solicited  to  “investigate 
before  you  buy.”  Worthless  or  al¬ 
most  worthless  oil  and  mining  stocks 
are  being  peddled  by  high-pressure 
salesmen.  You  can  only  afford  to 
speculate  if  you  can  stand  a  loss.  An 
experienced  investor  remarks  that 
“oil  and  gas  leases  are  too  specula¬ 
tive  for  the  average  uninformed  in¬ 
vestor.  There  are  plenty  of  sound  oil 
and  other  securities  from  which  to 
make  selections.”  The  warning  also 
is  given  “don’t  buy  uranium  stocks 
unless  you  can  afford  to  lose  your 
money.”  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  future 
in  uranium,  nor  are  all  such 
companies  “gyps”,  but  they  are  high¬ 
ly  speculative  enterprises  and  at 
present  very  few  are  getting  rich 
quick  in  uranium.  The  wise  person 
will  be  cautious  about  investments. 
This  is  again  referred  to  inasmuch  as 
there  is  so  much  activity  in  uranium 
stocks. 

You  have  helped  me  numerous 
times  since  I  began  writing  to  you 
several  years  ago.  A  very  intimate 
friend  of  my  husband’s  would  like 
very  much  to  write  a  novel  but  hesi¬ 
tates  to  do  so  inasmuch  as  he  has 
never  gone  beyond  the  ninth  grade 
in  school  and  does  not  even  know 
where  or  how  to  begin — although  he 
has  a  story;  Can  you  tell  me  how 
“ghost  writers”  operate  and  is  there 
some  “layout  plan”  for  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  story  and  if  so  what  would 
be  the  most  likely  and  successful 
channel,  and  where  would  he  be  most 
likely  to  have  his  work  placed  for 
probable  future  publication?  Is  this 
work  expensive  to  a  writer?  If  you 
can  give  me  the  answers  to  these 
questions  or  give  me  some  “pointers” 
on  this,  I  will  be  most  appreciative. 
-._New  Jersey  m.  w. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  and 
organizations  that  make  a  big  busi¬ 
ness,  for  themselves,  by  “ghosting” 
stories  for  people  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  brings  more  success  to  them 
than  to  the  person  with  the  idea. 
Usually  a  story  is  told  better  by  the 
person  who  -really  knows  it,  than 
by  another.  To  print  a  book 
yourself  costs  considerable.  Further¬ 
more,  you  are  not  sure  the 
book  would  sell  and  distribution 
would  be  very  expensive.  If  you 
know  a  professional  writer,  who  wifi 
write  the  story  with  you  and  share 
the  authorship,  the  result  will  be 
more  rewarding.  Some  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  magazines  might  take  the 
story  and  edit  it,  but  it  is  only  a 
chance  as  the  market  is  flooded  with 
material.  Of  course,  you  can  always 
take  a  chance.  Good  luck  if  you  try 
it. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Santa  Always  Comes 

By  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

m  More  Christmas  Trees  on 
Farms 

By  John  F.  Preston 
®  In  the  Concord  Grape  Belt 
By  Robert  Dyment 
©  Hybrid  Corn  —  Our  Greatest 
Field  Crop 
By  D.  F.  Jones 

@  Bees  Are  Valuable  Pollin¬ 
ators 

By  Roger  A.  Morse 

•  Early  Lambs  Make  the  Most 
Money 

By  Russell  W.  Duck 
e  High  Feed  Value  in  Rice 
Germ 
A  Report 

0  Those  Broody  Hens 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Self-Vaccination  for  New¬ 

castle  Disease 
A  Research  Report 
9  Happy  Birthday  to  the  Little 
Red  Hen 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


‘1  gave  him  every  scent  I  had.” 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue.. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 

practical  nurses  or  attendants. 

Rye,  New  York. 


BOX  731. 


That  "Flowers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca"  Calendar  Book-1955 

If  you  happened  to  miss  the  offer 
of  the  1955  Flowers  of  America 
,  Calendar  Book  (The  R.  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
6,  1954  issue,  p.  673),  we  are  glad  to 
say  here  that  this  attractive  illus-  ! 
trated  calendar  in  book  form  makes 
a  handsome  and  inexpensive  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  Because  of  its  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  ease  of  shopping  by 
mail,  orders  have  been  coming  in 
in  quantity. 

To  send  for  a  copy  for  yourself, 
or  for  others  on  your  gift  list,  just 
mail  check  or  money  order  for  $1.25 
(or  the  amount  itself)  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Flowers  of 
America  Calendar.  We  will  fill  your 
orders  promptly. 


N.Y.Farm  Bureau  Elects 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  last  month,  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
elected  Don.  J.  Wickham  of  Hector 
as  president  to  succeed  Warren  W. 
Hawley  of  Batavia.  Donald  F.  Green 
of  Chazy  was  elected  vice-president 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wickham.  Reelected 
were  Marion  I.  Johnson  of  William¬ 
son  as  treasurer;  Edward  S.  Foster 
of  Ithaca  as  general  secretary  and 
ass’t.  treasurer;  and  C.  Kenneth 
Bullock,  also  of  Ithaca,  as  associate 
secretary. 

Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson .  4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.75 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 
openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartmen.s  for  married  men,  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P.  M.  Mr.  Bernon. _ 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School ,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ _ 

WE  are  looking  for  a  salesman  with  a  proven 
sales  record  to  represent  our  barn  equip¬ 
ment  and  bulk  milk  cooling  tank  lines  to 
dealers  in  New  England  territory.  Give  full 
particulars.  Girton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mill¬ 
ville,  Penna. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Working  poultry  farm  production 
manager.  Unusual  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  steady  employment  with  growing 
New  England  concern.  BOX  4803,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  interested  in  poultry 
breeding  work  and  flock  selecting.  Write 
immediately  to  BOX  4804,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

A  FINE  opportunity  and  permanent  position 
for  the  right  man.  Management  of  50  cow 
herd  registered  Herefords.  Desirable  applicant 
should  have  academic  or  practical  experience 
in  feeding  and  showing;  also  willing  to  assist 
in  regular  farm  work.  Excellent  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  living  quarters.  Located  near  Mill- 
brook,  New  York.  Reply  BOX  4811,  Rural 

New  Yorker  giving  qualifications,  etc. _ 

IF  you’re  of  top  character;  want  to  get  into 
real  estate  as  a  service  to  buyers  and  sellers, 
not  merely  as  a  “jot>”;  not  afraid  to  work 
long  hours  for  big  commissions,  write  for  test 
questions.  New  York  and  New  England  only, 
s.rictiy  commission.  Four  Effs  Realty,  Box 

264-KNY,  Manchester,  N._H.  _  _ _ 

COUPLE,  live  in,  own  apartment;  woman 
housekeeper;  man  assist  owner  with  farm 
worK.  No  dairy.  Fred  Roberts,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
SMALL  nursing  home  wants  registered  prac¬ 
tical  female  nurses  and  general  helpers. 
Andersen  Home,  Jeffersonville.  N.  Y. 

WORKING  manager  wanted:  To  run  excellent 
dairy  farm.  No  investment,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX 
4904,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 


WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  married 
man;  no  children.  General  farm  work; 
small  select  registered  Guernsey  herd  in 
Connecticut.  Modern  three  room  apartment, 
Steady  work,  good  salary;  references  required 
BOX  4903,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  to  supervise  poultry  de¬ 
partment  and  instruct  pupils  in  training 
school  near  Philadelphia.  Write  BOX  4902, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  good 
milker  and  willing  worker  in  exchange  for 
good  home  and  top  wages.  Permanent  job  for 

right  man.  BOX  4901,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  couple,  care  for  home  of  elderly 
gentleman,  in  exchange  for  congenial  subur- 
ban  home.  BOX  _4900,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GIRL  or  woman  under  45,  for  housework, 
private  room  and  bath;  no  cooking;  modern 
conveniences;  $35  per  week.  Reference*  re¬ 
quired.  Mrs.  Harold  Sherwin,  131  East  Main 

St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  assistant  for  large  milking 
herd  and  general  farm  work.  Annual  salary 
$2,875.  Contact:  Farm  Superintendent,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  East  View,  New  York. 
Telephone:  LYric  2-6955. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple  for  care  and 
maintenance  of  “Home  for  Aged,”  (capacity 
13).  State  references.  Mrs  Markovits,  Ferguson 
Ave.,  Port  Jervis,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANT  middle  aged  single  man  for  permanent 
job  on  southern  Vermont  farm.  No  heavy 
field  work.  Care  of  chickens,  horses,  garden 
and  general  upkeep  only.  References  required. 
-Must  have  driver  license.  Give  complete  out¬ 
line  of  your  qualifications  by  letter.  BOX  4909, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  married,  general 
farmer.  10  hours,  no  Sabbath  work,  modern 
apartment,  good  wages,  handy  with  tools, 
references.  A  Coan,  R.  D.  2,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


Elderly  handyman.  Help  with  kennel 
Live  in. BOX  791, Mountain  View, 


chores. 
N.  J. 


WANTED:  Good  plain  cook  and  general  house¬ 
keeper.  Nice  position.  Three  in  family, 
husband,  wife  and  2-year-old  child.  New 
Caanen,  Conn.  References  necessary.  Salary 
open.  BOX  4913,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Rag  carpet  weaver,  able  to  weave 
rugs  6x9  feet  and  9x12  feet.  BOX  4912,  Rural 

New  Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 

Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 

St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  BArclay  7-0619. 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches  percentage 
basis.  BOX  4905,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ELDERLY  single  farmer  would  like  work  on 
small  farm.  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut. 

BOX  4906,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LICENSED  nurse,  companion;  43,  single;  any¬ 
where.  BOX  4910,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  position  wanted  by  Christian 
married  man,  31.  Some  experience.  BOX 
4914,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes. 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
R.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


WANTED:  All  types  real  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  York  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


WANT  to  rent  dairy  farm  with  some  equip- 
ment.  Arthur  von  Zwehl,  Copake,  N.  Y, 

WANT  to  operate  dairy  farm  on  shares.  BOX 

4814,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Dependable  because  it  gives 

plain  facts  instead  of  vague  generalities; 
always  mentions,  or  strongly  hints  at  impor¬ 
tant  faults  if  we  know  they  exist.  New  York 
and  New  England  farms,  homes,  businesses. 
Four  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester. 
New  Hampshire. _ _ 

WANTED  by  private  party:  Abandoned  farm 
or  partly  wooded  acreage.  Reasonable.  BOX 
4908,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

FARMS  and  Homes:  Please  state  wants  fully. 

Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  New  York. _ 

250  ACRE  stocked,  equipped  farm;  income 
$1,500  month.  BOX  4907,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

CHICKEN  Farms:  Large  and  small,  N.  Y. 

State.  Write.  Broker.  Box  204,  Washington- 
ville.  New  York. _ 

RENT:  150  ft.  chicken-house,  and  trailer 

space.  Wright,  Box  283,  Rt  7,  Lake  Worth, 
Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  estate  to  rent,  or  someone 
who  is  planning  on  buying  a  farm  estate 
willing  to  make  arrangement;  cwn  herd,  ma- 

chinery,  BOX  4911,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

90  ACRE  farm,  32-cow  barn,  9-room  house, 
two  baths,  stream,  two  ponds;  $35,000.  Emily 
Vail,  Realtor,  Warwick,  N,  Y. _ _ 

1,400  ACRE  dairy,  250  head  prize  cattle:  At¬ 
tention  dairymen!  See  this  big  Bradford 
County  (Pa.)  dairy  enterprize,  doing  $91,000 
annually,  250  head  herd,  four  tractors,  bull¬ 
dozer,  three  milk  trucks,  full  line  machinery. 
Beautiful  9-room  and  bath  master  home.  13 
tenant  houses,  four  modern  dairy  barns,  seven 
silos,  many  other  buildings.  330  acres  river- 
bottom  land,  570  acres  pasture,  500  woodland. 
Largest  farm  in  Northeastern  Penna.  Price 
reduced.  Reasonable  down  payment!  No. 
D-4586.  West’s,  V.  T.  Struble,  400  Main  St., 
Towanda,  Pa.  


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  5  lbs. 

$1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.35  prepaid.  60  lbs.  $8.50  not 
prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  New  York. 

ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1.40; 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D.  2, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

COMB  Honey:  Big  chunks  clover  comb:  5  lb. 

pails  $1.95.  (5  lbs.  Extracted  $1.65,  six  pails 
$8.00)  all  prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon, 

N ew  Y ork.  _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York's  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.65;  6-  5s  $7.98  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit,  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  Grade 
A,  $6.50  gallon,  prepaid  third  zone.  Stafford 
Brothers.  South  Wallingford,  Vermont. _ 

CLOVER  honey  (liquid  or  granulated)  five 
lbs.  $1.70  postpaid;  carton  6-5  lbs.  $7.75  pre¬ 
paid;  60  lb.  can  $9.00  not  prepaid.  George 

Hand, _ Cazenovia,  New  York. _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  Special:  Pure  Vt.  Grade  A  maple 
products.  Gallon  $6.25;  \'2,  $3.50;  5  lbs.  sugar 
$5.25;  qt.  syrup  1-lb.  sugar  $3.50  Prepaid  third 
zone.  L,  D.  Leavitt  &  Sons,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

ORANGES,  Grapefruit-  Tree  ripened,  delicious 
$6.00  bushel;  $8.75  box  Tangerines  $9.60  box; 
’/2  box  $5.60.  Deluxe  gift  package  with  Orange 
.Blossom  honey  and  marmalade  $1.00  extra. 
Express  paid.  James  Aker,  Clermont,  Florida. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15;  1'2 

bushel  $3.35.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. _ 

WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 
to  ship:  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  V2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  Vz  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  \'2  bushel  $3.25. 

Tangerines  in  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  V2 
bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival.  J.  W. 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone: 

4-8282. _ 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols, 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds,  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry, 
New  Hampshire. _ _ 

TOYS:  Handmade  stuffed  animals.  Many 

patterns  and  colors,  oilcloth;  6  to  15  inches 
high;  10  different,  $2.50;  15-$3.50,  P.  P.  D., 

Ruth  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Pa. 


TOBACCO:  Pipe,  4  lbs.  $2.00;  Natural  leaf  for 
chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $6.10;  Second 
grade  $4.50,  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville, 
Kentucky. 


FOR  Sale:  Ice  cutting  tools,  complete  set  in¬ 
cluding  horse  drawn  plow,  saws,  splitter, 
chisels,  pikes,  etc.  Make  offer.  H.  E.  Stoddard, 
Seymour,  Connecticut. 


FOR  Sale:  Farmall  A  tractor,  plows,  culti¬ 
vators,  $465.  Richard  Klingler,  33  Martling 
Ave.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. _ 

30  TONS  early  cut  hay  at  $25  per  ton,  cash 
at  barn.  George  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


I  paint  oil  landscapes,  farm  scenes,  prints; 

all  sizes.  Sell  for  cost,  plus  small  profit.  For 
information  write,  Jean  McFarland,  Latrobe, 
Penna. 


FOR  adoption  Protestant  brothers  six  and 
eight  years  of  age.  Must  place  together  in 
New  York  State  within  100  miles  of  Elmira. 
Child  and  Family  Service,  Federation  Building, 
Elmira,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Fire  truck.  One  1932  American  La 
France  foamite  pumper  on  Studebaker 
chassis.  Equipped  as  follows:  Booster  tank 
with  two  reels,  three  lengths  of  3y2-in.  hard 
suction  hose.  Good  brush  truck.  Truck  may  be 
inspected  at  or  further  information  may  be 
obtained  on  same  by  contacting  East  Norwich 
Volunteer  Fire  Co.  No.  1,  Inc.,  East  Norwich, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Florida’s  Giant  Seedless  Naval  Oranges 

Mixed  with  Large  Duncan  Grapefruit 
The  Ideal  Christmas  and  Business 
Gift.  $5.95  Delivered  to  Your  Door. 

STANCEL  DEAR  •  GROWER  &  SHIPPER 

BAY  DRIVE  &  CLEARWATER  ROAD 
»  LARGO,  FLORIDA 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Save  More,  Make  More,  Wttlit 


Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $69,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State _ 25 


HEARING 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 
If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 


THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DEPT.  5RN9  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

WHAT  CAN  I  GIVE  HER  FOR  XMAS? 

Surprise,  delight  her  with  a  CALIFQR- 
NIA  PERFUME  BEAD  &  EARRING 

set.  So  fashionable,  different,  distinc¬ 
tive.  For  not  only  are  they  beautiful 
and  colorful,  but  they  have  a  lovely 
perfume  fragrance  too!  Send  only 
$2.00  (tax  included)  for  each  set 
ordered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back. 

JIR  SPECIALTIES,  R.D.  3,  Kingston,  New  York 

fiiR  "specialties 

R.D.  3,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

!  Please  send  _  sets  of  CALIFOR¬ 

NIA  PERFUME  BEADS  &  EAR- 
{  RINGS,  in  colors  checked: 

|  □  Red  □  Kelly  Green  Jp 
J  □  White  □  Powder  Blue  J® 

J  □  Black  □  Yellow 

I  I  enclose  $ _ ($2  for  each  «et). 

I  Name  . 

I  Address  . . . 

|  City . . State . 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching-, 
bleeding-  or  protruding-  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  will  never  forget 
the  Page  Company  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am 
58  years  old  this  year. 
Good  luck  to  every¬ 
body  that  uses  Page 
Palliative  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  John  D.  Bushee, 
pppr  YOU  may  have  a  generous 
rivLb  supply  of  Page’s  Palliative 
Pile  Preparations  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  for  your 
free  supply  TODAY. 

E.  R.  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  48  Bl,  Marshall,  Mich. 


GIFTYSE  Beautiful  glossy  rayon  curling  ribbon  to 

tie  your  gifts.  Four  100  foot  spools  in  Christmas 
colors  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Send  remittance  with  order. 
J  A.  DEL  SOLAR 

39  CORTLANDT  ST.,  MEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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SHELDEGREN 

Owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 

21,300M 

Highest  milk  reco 
of  the  breed  to  m; 
in  the  305  day  di 
Evadne,  as  well 
Wirthmore  Dairy 
received  up  to  21 

Dairy  Rations  ha 


Koch,  Sheldegren  Farm.  Greenfield.  Mass 


in  rhe  305  day  division,  r 

my  Guernsey  cow  i  h  J  meet  giving  requ 
20,000  pounds  of  ™  ^  0f  Sheldegren 

.  .  these  are  the  achievements  o  ^  ^  , 

;ntire  Sheldegren  Far  .breaking  lactation 

At  the  peak ot :  Fitting  Ration.  W 

&£!*££  *«■»  the  past  15  yeMS 


elm  HAVEN  c amelia 

Owned  by  M.  O.  Larler,  Elm  Haven 

17.877M  9S4F  365C 

In  mid-summer  Elm  Haven  Camelra^c 

hb'fn  ffiowldTEtaHavtn  Fa™  for  4  ye, 


Dunstable,  Mass 


old,  became  the  tnuu 
e  i4  Fitting  Ration  m 
esents  the  highest  milk 
ng  in  the  365C  division 
Htting  Ration  supporter 
e  feeding  program  ha 


FOR  BREED  AND  DAIRY 

FEEDING  NEED  THERE  IS  A  SOUND 
WIRTHM0RE  FEEDING  PROGRAM 


jn 
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.BERT  R.  MANN 
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December  18,  1954  “Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas...” 
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Christmas  Trees  on  the  Farm 

There  is  room  in  the  markets  for  more  evergreen  trees  grown  in  small 
plantations  on  the  farm .  A  profit  can  he  made ,  and  there  is  pleasure, 
too,  in  growing  the  trees  that  mean  so  much  to  so  many  at  Christmas  time. 


ROWING  Christmas  trees  as  a 
farm  crop  has  seemed  to  us 
to  be  a  mighty  good  bet.  We 
have  tried  it  successfully  our¬ 
selves  and  have  advised  farm¬ 
ers  of  promising  prospects  for 
profit.  Are  farmers  actually  making  good  as 
Christmas  tree  growers,  though?  We  naturally 
wondered,  and  so  we  made  it  our  business  to 
inquire.  We  looked  at  the  situation  in  farms 
of  three  states  that  should  be  representative  of 
the  whole  Northeast — Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Michigan. 

One  trend  we  certainly  found  apparent: 
when  the  business  of  growing  Christmas  trees 
on  a  small  scale  by  farmers  proves  profitable 
(and  it  usually  does),  it  soon  gets  into  the 
hands  of  large  operators.  Specialized  growers 
take  the  center  of  the  stage  and  obscure  what 
is  happening  on  farms  where  Christmas  trees 
are  not  the  major  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  to  just  what  extent  farmers  are  grow¬ 
ing  and  marketing  Christmas  trees.  Many 
farmers,  when  they  find  Christmas  tree  crops 
profitable,  develop  into  large  scale  growers  and 
gradually  cease  to  be  the  general  farmers  we 
are  talking  about.  Some  farmers,  however, 
are  making  a  success  of  small  plantations. 

Christmas  Tree  Developments 

Throughout  the  story  of  the  development  of 
the  big  operator  is  the  interlined  background 
story  of  success  by  small  farmers.  For  the  most 
part,  the  big  operator  evolves  out  of  success 
as  a  small  farmer.  This  is  evidence  that  many 
more  farmers  can  succeed  in  growing 
Christmas  trees  as  a  minor  crop.  Small  growers 
enjoy  undoubted  advantages  over  big  opera¬ 
tors.  Plantation  trees  can  compete  successfully 
with  wilderness  trees  in  the  market  place.  The 
small  grower  shapes  his  trees  and  produces  just 
what  the  consumer  wants.  Besides,  he  has  a 
great  advantage  in  short  hauling  distances. 

Although  only  a  small  part  of  the  Christmas 
trees  marketed  comes  from  plantations,  the 
number  of  plantation  trees  is  increasing  year 
by  year.  A  report  from  the  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  indicates 
that  167  growers  in  1952  sold  about  54,000 
trees  from  plantations.  In  Michigan,  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  estimates  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plantation  trees  marketed  is  now  as  high 
as  100,000  a  year.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  last  few  years.  Floyd  M.  Call- 
ward,  extension  forester  in  Connecticut,  says 
the  opportunities  for  farmers  to  grow  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  in  his  State  are  excellent. 

But  the  number  of  farmer  grown  trees 
seems  to  be  increasing  slowly,  if  at  all. 

Plantation  trees  are  probably  still  not  more 
than  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total 
trees  used  annually  in  the  three  states  we 
studied.  This  is  close  to  the  national  figure,  too. 
Perhaps  cost  of  seedlings  affects  it.  Here 
are  some  reliable  figures  of  interest :  in 
Connecticut,  the  State  Forest  and  Park  Com¬ 
mission  offers  white  and  Norway  spruce  plant¬ 
ing  stock  six  to  12  inches  tall  (presumably 
transplants )  for  $40  per  1,000  trees  f.  o.  b. 
nursery,  plus  a  charge  of  $4.00  on  each  ship¬ 
ment  for  the  cost  of  packing,  shipping  and  sales 
tax.  Such  species  as  pine,  larch  and  hemlock 
are  offered  for  $20  and  $25,  plus  the  $4.00 
charge.  In  New  York,  the  state  nurseries  still 
sell  seedling  stock  for  around  $3.50  per  1,000. 
The  planting  costs  are  from  $10  to  $12  per 
1,000  trees.  Pruning  and  shearing,  which  are 
necessary  two  or  thre  times  in  the  life  of 
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the  trees,  cost  about  two  cents  a  tree  for  each 
operation.  In  Michigan,  the  state  nurseries  offer 
seedling  stock  of  white,  red  and  Scotch  pine 
at  $7.00  to  $8.00  f.  o.  b.  nursery,  including  the 
packing  and  shipping  cost.  Transplants  of  pine 
and  spruce  cost  $15  to  $18  per  thousand.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul  E.  Slabaugh,  a  forester  of 
Grand  Haven,  Michigan,  the  local  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  District  sells  pine  trees  for  from  $8.00 
to  $10  per  1,000.  Planting  costs  on  the  sandy 
lands  of  western  Michigan  are  reported,  by 
the  same  authority,  as  from  $8.00  to  $15.  Prun- 


Here  is  a  batch  of  top  quality,  seven-year-old,  red 
pine  Christmas  trees  loaded  and  moving  off  to 

market. 


ing  or  shearing  costs  are  difficult  to  calculate, 
but  they  should  not  exceed  10  cents  per  tree 
for  three  treatments. 

Prices  for  trees  are  reported  in  great  detail 
by  the  New  York  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Douglas  fir  trees  bring  the  highest 
price,  as  much  as  $5.00  to  $10  each,  retail. 
From  state  forests  in  New  York,  prices  on  the 
stump  are  $3.93  each.  From  farm  woods,  prices 
on  the  stump  vary  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
foot  of  height.  Scotch  pine  five  to  eight  feet 
tall  are  $1.00  to  $1.50  each  on  the  stump.  Red 
pine  are  50  to  75  cents  on  stump,  $1.00  to  $1.10, 


cut.  White  pine  are  50  cents  to  $1.50.  Balsam 
fir  (12  years  and  older)  are  90  cents  to  $1.25; 
pruned  they  are  $1.50.  White-  and  Norway 
spruce  (eight  to  12  years  old)  are  75  cents 
to  $1.35  on  the  stump.  Blue  spruce  ( 12  to  16 
years  old)  are  $3.00  to  $6.00  each  cut  at  the 
farm.  From  reports  in  New  York,  Scotch  pine 
(in  many  cases)  brought  $1.80  on  the  stump, 
Douglas  fir  $2.00;  spruces  were  75  cents  to 
$1.00  on  the  stump. 

In  Michigan,  Slabaugh  reports  that  Scotch 
pine,  six  years  old  (from  planting),  sheared 
twice,  sold  for  $1.25  each  on  the  stump;  others 
sold  for  $1.00.  Planted  trees,  he  reports,  are 
most  often  spaced  about  six  by  six  feet,  about 
1,000  specimens  to  an  acre.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  growers  carefully  tend,  prune  and  shape 
the  trees  so  that  they  rarely  fail  to  get  900 
satisfactory  trees  out  of  1,000  planted. 

Variation  of  Species 

The  variation  in  species  planted  is  interest¬ 
ing.  In  Connecticut,  white  spruce,  Douglas  fir 
and  Norway  spruce  are  the  first  choice  of 
Christmas  tree  growers.  In  New  York,  a  great 
variety  of  species  is  planted,  as  indicated  by 
the  prices  quoted  above.  In  Michigan,  the 
chief  tree  planted  for  the  Christmas  market 
is  Scotch  pine;  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of 
red  and  ponderosa  pine. 

Some  New  York  growers  have  trouble  with 
the  color  of  the  needles  of  Scotch  pine.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Michigan  growers  do  not.  Instead  of 
the  blue-green  color,  the  needles  turn  yellow 
in  the  Fall.  This  is  disastrous  to  the  grower  if 
he  has  invested  heavily  in  Scotch  pine.  Why 
this  change  in  color?  That  is  the  question  that 
the  growers  of  New  York  State  would  like 
answered.  Experts  say  that,  under  some  con¬ 
ditions,  the  yellow  color  can  be  attributed  to 
a  lack  of  such  nutrients  as  nitrogen,  magnesi¬ 
um  or  potassium  in  the  soil.  In  such  cases,  a  soil 
analysis  may  indicate  the  particular  chemical 
(Continued  on  Page  748) 


When  buying  planting  stock  to  grow  into  Christmas  trees,  the  source  of  seed  is  most  important, 
especially  for  Scotch  pine.  These  eight-foot  sheared  Scotch  pines  came  from  good  stock.  They  have 


desirable  blue-green  color,  and  they  were  ready  for  cutting  at  Christmas. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Trace  Minerals 

for  Livestock 

At  least  13  minerals  are  necessary  for  the  health 
and  productivity  of  farm  animals.  Some  are  in  the 
feed ,  but  others  may  require  feed  supplements. 

By  JAMES  L.  BIXBY 


This  is  the  untippable  type  of  salt  box  used  by 
Earl  Snyder  at  his  Valley  View  Farm  in  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  to  provide  adequate  minerals  and 
salt  for  his  registered  Guernseys  at  pasture. 


ETHODS  whereby  farmers  can 
protect  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock  against  mineral  deficien¬ 
cies  have  been  reported  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Bohstedt  of  the  Uni- 

_ versify  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

n  a  recent  report  made  to  tne  Salt  Institute, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  he  said  the  cost  of  necessary 
ninerals  added  in  trace  or  minute  quantities 
;o  salt  “is  relatively  cheap  insurance  against 
;he  various  known  mineral  deficiencies  in  our 
’arm  animals.”  Dr.  Bohstedt  said  that  cobalt, 
odine,  manganese,  copper  and  iron  are  the 
most  essential  trace  minerals  needed  to  cor¬ 
rect  known  deficiencies.  Zinc,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  from  several  feeding  sources,  is  some¬ 
times  added  in  certain  trace  mineral  salt 
formulae  as  an  extra  precaution. 


Salt  is  considered  the  most  essential  of  all 
minerals  because  it  is  required  daily.  As  such 
it  was  termed  the  logical  carrier  for  trace 
minerals;  the  sodium  and  chlorine  of  salt  and 
the  trace  minerals  are  related  in  the  work  they 
do.  The  elements  of  trace  mineralized  salt  func¬ 
tion  better  as  a  group  than  alone.  Trace 
mineral  salt  should  be  fed  free  choice  daily 
throughout  the  year  to  insure  minimum  neces¬ 
sary  levels  at  all  times.  Animals  by  instinct 
eat  just  so  much  salt  and  no  more.  This  limit¬ 
ing  factor  of  salt  prevents  an  animal  from 
over-indulging'  and  is  added  assurance  that 
these  minerals  will  not  be  consumed  in  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  at  any  one  feeding. 


Salt  and  Minerals  As  Insurance 

“For  a  complete  mineral  feeding  program,” 
Dr.  Bohstedt  said,  “farm  animals  should  be  fed 
trace  mineral  salt  and  a  simple  calcium- 
phosphorus  mineral  mixture  on  a  free  choice 
basis.  This  simple  mineral  feeding  program 
should  be  coupled  with  a  sound  grain  or  con¬ 
centrate  feed  and,  with  a  pasture  or  roughage 
program  to  fit  the  need,  topped  with  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  fresh  water.”  The  results,  he  said,  will 
be  more  thrifty  animals,  improved  weight 
gains,  and  healthier  animals.  All  trace  minerals 
are  needed  in  such  relatively  small  amounts 
that  they  are  best  used  when  purchased  in 
a  commercial  mixed  preparation.  Their  cost  is 
comparatively  low. 

Dr.  Bohstedt  calculated  the  annual  trace 
mineral  cost  per  farm  at  between  $6.00  and 
$10  on  the  basis  that  the  average  farmer  or 
dairyman  buys  little  more  than  a  half-ton  of 
salt  per  year,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  added 
minerals  becomes  a  minor  matter  of  consider¬ 
ation.  For  example,  if  an  average  producing 
dairy  cow  consumes  20  pounds  of  salt  per 
year  in  addition  to  the  salt  added  to  its  feed 
ration,  the  additional  cost  for  trace  mineral 
insurance  will  be  less  than  one  cent  per  pound. 

In  defining  the  basic  areas  of  mineral  de¬ 
ficiencies,  Dr.  Bohstedt  included  the  following: 
Great  Lakes  region  and  some  northwest  States 
lacking  in  iodine:  several  regions  including 
Florida  and  some  northeastern  States  and 
parts  of  Michigan  and  Wiscpnsin  lacking  in 
cobalt;  the  sand  or  sand-derived  swamps  of 
Florida  lacking  copper  and  iron;  and  many 
livestock  rations,  especially  poultry  rations  in 
various  regions  lacking  manganese. 

Chickens,  he  pointed  out,  have  an  unusually 
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heavy  demand  for  manganese  for  purposes  of 
early  growth,  for  reproduction — including  the 
hatchability  of  eggs,  and  for  proper  bone 
growth  and  avoidance  of  slipped  tendon.  In  the 
case  of  poultry,  of  course,  trace  mineral  salt 
is  not  fed  free  choice,  but  the  minerals  are 
introduced  through  prepared  feeds. 

Protecting  Against  Deficiencies 

“It  seems  obvious,”  his  report  stated,  “that 
if  an  iodine  or  a  cobalt  deficiency  is  found  in 
one  or  another  section  of  the  country,  that 
iodized  or  cobaltized  rations  should  be  used 
by  way  of  nutritional  protection.  Adding  these 
minerals  to  salt  has  given  protection  against 
deficiency  in  cattle,  sheep  or  other  ruminants. 
This  still  leaves  unanswered  the  question  of 
whether  such  fortified  salt  should  be  used 
everywhere.  I  mentioned  the  factor  of  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the  purchase 
of  insurance  may  be  widespread  if  the  rates 
of  the  premiums  are  low.  In  the  case  of  trace 
minerals,  whether  conveyed  to  the  feed  by 
special  pre-mixes  or  by  trace  mineralized  salt, 
the  rates  are  or  can  indeed  be  quite  low.” 

North  Dakota  Agriculture  College,  in  its 
own  studies,  stated  that  “all  farm  livestock 
need  salt.  Without  it  livestock  cannot  make 
full  use  of  protein  supplements.  Keep  it  al¬ 
ways  available,  in  loose  form.” 

The  Experiment  Station  added  these  specific 
recommendations:  Beef  cattle  —  feed  trace 
mineral  salt,  loose  and  free  choice.  Salt  blocks 
or  loose  salt  may  be  used  in  the  pasture.  Dairy 
cattle  —  feed  trace  mineral  salt  free  choice. 
In  addition,  mix  one  pound  of  loose  trace 
mineral  salt  with  each  100  pounds  of  grain 
mix,  also  allow  access  to  salt  blocks  or  loose 
salt  on  pasture.  Sheep  —  feed  trace  mineral 
salt  to  the  breeding  flock,  loose  and  free 
choice.  Swine — feed  loose  trace  mineral  salt  to 
hogs  as  it  contains  necessary  iodine,  iron, 
copper,  cobalt  and  manganese.  Be  sure  the 
salt  is  fresh,  not  stored  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Couple  these  recommendations  with  the  free 
choice  feeding  of  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
from  such  sources  as  crushed  limestone,  de- 
fluorinated  rock  phosphate,  dicalcium  phos¬ 
phate,  monocalcium  phosphate  and  bonemeal 
for  a  balanced  mineral  feeding  program. 


The  Salt  Institute,  through  its  agricultural 
research,  points  out  that  some  17  essential 
elements  including  13  minerals  are  needed  by 
farm  animals.  1.  Oxygen — needed  for  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  nutrients  and  energy.  2.  Hydrogen — 
a  part  of  all  the  important  body  fluids.  3.  Ni¬ 
trogen — the  foundation  of  all  tissues,  particu¬ 
larly  of  proteins.  4.  Carbon — the  basis  of  the 
carbohydrates  needed  for  energy.  5.  Calcium — 
for  sound  teeth,  sturdy  bones  and  certain 
enzymes.  6.  Phosphorus — essential  to  all  cells, 
various  enzymes,  works  with  calcium  in  bone 
formation.  7.  Potassium — important  to  nerves, 
muscles,  growth  and  important  enzyme  groups. 
8.  Magnesium — for  normal  structure  of  grow¬ 
ing  tissues,  certain  enzymes.  9.  Sulphur — for 
certain  amino  acids,  insulin,  various  enzymes. 
10.  Chlorine — (from  salt)  for  hydrochloric 
acid  need  to  protein  digestion.  11.  Sodium — 

( from  salt )  maintains  fluid  balance  of  the 
body,  stimulates  heart  muscle.  12.  Iron — for 
red  blood  corpuscles,  important  to  certain 
enzymes.  13.  Copper — helps  iron  in  blood  for¬ 
mation,  activates  certain  enzymes,  needed  for 
reproduction.  14  Cobalt — for  healthy  intestines, 
vitamin  B12  and  bone  marrow.  15.  Manganese — 
needed  for  reproduction,  milk  flow,  healthy 
intestines  and  bone  growth.  16.  Iodine — for 
thyroid  gland  which  controls  all  bodily  activi¬ 
ties.  17.  Zinc — plays  an  important  role  in  the 
digestion  of  carbohydrates. 

To  be  scientifically  correct,  the  mineral  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  added  to  salt  to  provide  those 
trace  elements  which  may  be  lacking  in  natural 
feedstuffs  include,  among  others,  manganese 
phosphate,  manganese  sulphate,  manganous 
oxide,  iron  phosphate,  iron  oxide,  copper  car¬ 
bonate,  cobalt  carbonate,  thymol  or  potassium 
iodide,  and  in  certain  instances  zinc  carbonate 
where  zinc  is  desired. 

Iodized  Salt  Is  Stabilized  for  Storage 

To  overcome  the  tendency  of  iodine  to  react 
with  the  metallic  trace  elements,  salt  producers 
have  developed  various  compounds  and  manu¬ 
facturing  techniques  which  have  resulted  in 
trace  mineral  salt  mixtures  which  are  stable 
as  to  iodine  over  long  periods  of  storage. 
Origin  of  these  trace  mineral  additives  stems 
from  iodized  salt  for  human  consumption,  a 

( Continued  on  Page  757 ) 


Livestock  should  be  allowed  access  to  a  good  commerical  mineral  mixture  containing  necessary  trace 
elements  as  well  as  salt.  These  good  doing  Angus  cows  and  heifers  are  part  of  the  superior  beef 
breeding  herd  of  some  80  head  on  the  450-acre  farm  of  L.  W.  Hooker,  Hornell,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (new 
U.  S.  D.  A.  developments  just  recently 
named  and  released  for  distribution) ;  also 
Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion  and  Albritton. 
Planted  in  chemically-treated  soil,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  complete  fertilization  and 
spraying  program;  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge 
crops  of  larger  berries  easily  produced 
from  Buntings’  plants.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Our  FREE  1955  catalog  lists  34  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also 
a  complete  lines  of  Roses,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit 
Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc,  with  most 
varieties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color. 

A  valuable  reference  book  and  plant  ng 
guide.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBY V  I LLE,  DELAWARE 


WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY! 


MANUAL  ON 

CARE  of  SOIL 


This  64  page  booklet  on 
''Care  of  the  Soil”  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Tells  how  to 
protect  your  land,  keep  it 
productive !  Also  ask  for 
Hoffman’s  new  1955  Seed 
Guide  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Mail  post  card  today  to 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  312R,  Londisville,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

PLANTING  STOCK.  SCOTCH  PINE  A  SPECIALTY. 
WE  GROW  MILLIONS.  QUALITY  STOCK  AT 
LOW  PRICES  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER.  WRITE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  AND  PLANTING 
GUIDE. 

Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries 

DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


^(^STRAWBERRIES 


,  Our  New  Virus-Free  Strawberry 
Plants.  Foundation  stock  originally 
I  supplied  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul- 
ture.  For  the  reproduction  of  Better 
y  Strawberry  Plants  for  the  American 
Farmer  and  Gardener.  All  healthy 
—  sure  to  grow  stock.  Also  Blueberries, 
Grapes.  Raspberries,  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  & 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamentals.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 

Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

FINE,  FIR,  SPRUCE,  CANADIAN  HEMLOCK, 
ARBORVITAES,  in  variety,  for  growing  Christmas 
trees.  Ornamental  landscape.  Hedges,  Windbreaks, 
Forestry.  Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity 
orders.  Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES, 
DEPT.  RNY,  BOX  305,  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

EVERGREENS 

Quality  seedlings  and  transplants  for  Christmas  trees 
and  forest  planting.  Write  for  Spring  1955  price  list. 

ClearfieEd  Bituminous  Coal  Corp. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  COUNTY,  PENNA. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Wnte  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

edsGrow 

Send  postcard  or  latter 
S  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CORE 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  TORS 
364  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

"strawberry  plants 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES. 

A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

QUICKLY  DESTROYS  WEEDS,  stumps.  Split  rocks 
with  modern  kerosene  burner.  800.000  users.  Free 
bulletin.  SINE  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PENNA. 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  advised  processors  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  throughout  the  United 
State,  in  effect,  to  pay  farmers  more 
for  their  milk. 

The  Committee  has  been  engaged 
in  a  study  of  “price  spreads”  in 
dairying.  “Price  spread”  is  a  term 
which  means  the  difference  between 
prices  farmers  are  paid  and  the 
final  costs  paid  at  retail  by  con¬ 
sumers.  The  advice  to  dairy  pro¬ 
cessors  was  contained  in  the  report 
on  the  study,  which  also  noted  that 
the  investigations  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  said,  “the  committee  is 
also  continuing  its  study  on  price 
spreads  on  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.” 

The  report  outlined  investigations 
of  10  independent  processing  plants 
around  the  nation.  A  study  of  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  has  not  been 
completed,  and  the  committee  is  also 
still  seeking  information  from  about 
50  national  dairy  products  companies 
and  from  cooperatives. 

Of  the  10  plants,  seven  increased 
the  margin  between  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  while  the  three  with  the  small¬ 
est  sales  volumes  decreased  the  mar¬ 
gin.  One  of  the  seven  plants  with  in¬ 
creased  margin  attributed  the  entire 
raise  to  increased  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  while  one  attributed  the 
whole  thing  to  increased  profits.  One 
put  89  per  cent  into  profits,  and  two, 
77  per  cent. 

The  report  noted  that  the  retail 
price  of  fluid  milk  climbed  two  per 
cent  between  1951  and  mid-1954  at 
the  same  time  that  prices  to  the 
farmer  for  milk  for  fluid  fell  nine 
per  cent.  Retail  prices  of  butter 
dropped  nine  per  cent  during  this 


period,  while  farmers  took  a  cut  of 
16  per  cent.  American  cheese  prices 
rose  fractionally,  while  farmers 
were  getting  18  per  cent  less  for  the 
milk  which  went  into  the  cheese. 

The  Committee  said  that  proces¬ 
sors  have  been  taking  more  and  more 
of  the  consumers’  milk  dollar  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  that 
this  increase  has  been  greatest  since 
the  end  of  price  controls.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  study  to  find  out  how 
much  of  the  raise  has  been  due  to 
increased  operating  costs  in  the 
plants  and  how  much  to  greater 
pi’ofit  taking.  The  report  said  it  was 
found  that  “a  very  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  spread  went 
into  greater  profit  taking.” 

The  report,  concluded:  “It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  processors  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
examine  their  operating  costs  and 
their  profit-and-loss  statements  and 
take  some  action  to  reduce  the  mar¬ 
gin  spread  in  prices  and  to  prevent 
a  further  spread  of  this  margin. 
“Such  action,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  would  inure  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  dairy  products;  would  tend 
to  promote  a  greater  demand  and 
use  of  milk  and  dairy  products  by 
the  American  public,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  Government  holdings  on  such 
commodities,  and  appropriate  action 
on  price  spreads  would  result,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
dairy  industry.” 

❖  * 

Undersecretary  of  Agricuture  True 
D.  Morse  on  one  day  told  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  egg, 
chicken  and  turkey  production  should 


Christmas  Trees  on  the  Farm 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '* square  deal. '  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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needed,  or  sometimes  a  complete 
fertilizer  may  be  the  answer.  But 
usually,  so  the  experts  say,  the  real 
trouble  is  with  the  variety  of  Scotch 
pine  planted — inherent  characteris¬ 
tics,  they  say.  The  Riga  Scotch  pine, 
whose  home  is  in  the  East  Baltic 
states  near  sea  level  in  Europe,  is 
reported  to  be  most  likely  to  show 
the  yellow  color  of  the  needles  in 
the  Fall.  Trees  grown  from  the 
mountain  stock  of  southern  Germany 
give  pimmise  of  more  stable  and  re¬ 
liable  blue-green  color.  In  buying 
planting  stock  to  grow  into  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  then,  the  source  of  seed 
is  extremely  important.  Because  of 
color  deficiency,  planting  stock  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  sawlogs  may  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  for  producing  Christmas 
trees.  Better  take  a  look  late  in  the 
Fall  at  the  older  trees  grown  out  of 
seed  from  which  the  nursery  offers 
Christmas  tree  stock. 

Another  trend  in  the  business  is 
the  production  of  Christmas  trees  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  plantation;  for  a 
time,  many  growers  tried  to  com¬ 
bine,  on  the  same  land,  crops  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  Christmas  trees  and 
sawlogs.  The  plantation  would  be 
thinned  first  for  landscaping  trees, 
later  for  Christmas  trees;  the  re¬ 
maining  trees  would  be  left  to  grow 
into  sawlogs.  To  some  extent  this 
plan  is  still  followed;  but  more  and 
more  growers  now  harvest  all  trees 
suitable  for  Christmas  within  an 
area,  destroy  the  rest  and  then  re¬ 
plant.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  due  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  production 
by  commercial  growers  who  depend 
upon  a  single  crop.  Farmers  who  are 
interested,  for  reasons  of  farm 
economy,  in  producing  wood  crops 
as  well  as  Christmas  ti’ees,  will  still 


be  cut  sharply  if  producer  prices  are 
not  to  sag  badly  in  1955.  The  next 
day,  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.) 
pointed  out  that  a  half-dozen  Federal 
agencies  have  been  busy  as  beavers 
lending  over  $200  million  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  poultry  and  eg? 
producing  facilities. 

Sen.  Williams  pointed  out  that 
1,153  Federal  employees,  690  of  them 
full-time,  had  received  over  $8 
million  in  loans,  and  he  named 
names  of  USDA  employees  involved. 
He  asked  why  employees  of  an 
agency  which  has  been  preaching 
lowered  egg  and  poultry  production 
should  receive  Government  loans  to 
increase-  that  type  of  production. 
During  questioning  of  witnesses 
representing  the  various  government 
agencies  which  have  made  such 
loans,  Williams  brought  out  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  the  agencies  had  any 
way  of  knowing  what  the  others 
were  doing,  and  that  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  possible  for  one  person  to 
borrow  from  every  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lenders.  He  asked,  but  did 
not  receive,  assurance  that  the 
agencies  would  operate  in  a  more 
business-like  fashion  and  that  they 
would  end  loans  for  new  poultry  and 
egg  facilities  pending  a  solution  of 
the  present  surpluses.  Later,  the 
Delaware  Republican  said  that,  if 
further  loans  are  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  will  push  for  legislation  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Farm  prices  climbed  a  little  less 
than  one  per  cent,  farm  expenses  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  and  so  the  parity 
ratio  measure  of  the  actual  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farm  products  remained 
at  87  per  cent  of  parity  between  mid- 
October  and  mid-November,  USDA 
reported.  Increases  in  prices  of  com¬ 
mercial  vegetables,  potatoes,  eggs, 
milk  and  wheat  were  almost  offset  by 
drops  in  cotton,  oranges  and  corn.  A 
slight  drop  in  cattle  prices  was  about 
balanced  by  higher  hog  prices. 


find  a  combination  of  tree  crops  on 
the  same  land  profitable.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  reported  to  follow 
this  plan  on  its  264',514  acres  of  re¬ 
forested  land;  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  trees  are  now  more  than  15  years 
old.  One  thousand  trees  were  planted 
per  acre.  When  about  15  years  old, 
a  thinning  for  Christmas  trees  is 
made  (about  30  per  cent  of  the  num¬ 
ber).  The  next  thinning  is  for  pulp- 
wood  when  another  30  per  cent  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  balance  of  the  trees 
(about  250  to  400  per  acre)  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  to  sawlog  size. 

Douglas  Fir  Desirable 

Judging  by  the  prices  received, 
Douglas  fir  is  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  species  for  Christmas  tree  plan¬ 
tations.  The  excellent  price  is, 
though,  to  some  extent,  offset  by  the 
12  to  15  years  required  to  produce 
a  Christmas  tree  and  by  more  re¬ 
strictive  site  requirements,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  pines.  Balsam  fir  is  an¬ 
other  favorite  of  the  Christmas  tree 
buyer,  but  it  is  also  a  slow  grower 
and  even  more  difficult  than  Douglas 
fir  for  which  to  find  suitable  soil  and 
slope  conditions.  The  prices  received 
for  balsam  fir  indicate  that  this 
species  should  be  planted  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  spruces  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  popular.  Several  species 
of  pine  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
volume  of  sales.  The  spruces  and  the 
pines,  however,  must  be  pruned  and 
shaped  to  make  satisfactory  Christ¬ 
mas  trees;  Douglas  fir  and  balsam  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  pruning.  Pines  es¬ 
pecially  need  pruning.  They  must  be 
cut  back  in  the  Spring  when  the  new 
shoots  are  soft.  If  not  pruned  during 
that  short  and  critical  time,  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  lost  and  the  trees  may 
not  be  salable.  There  is  usually 


more  leeway  for  pruning  the  spruces, 
hence  less  chance  of  failure. 

There  are  many  problems  for  the 
growers  of  Christmas  trees.  The  need 
for  mutual  aid  in  solving  those  of 
growing  and  marketing  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  Association  in  New 
York  State.  This  is  a  very  new.  or¬ 
ganization;  as  of  March  1,  1954,  it 
was  reported  to  have  70  members. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Rochester. 
Pennsylvania  has  an  older  associa¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  more  in  other 
states  and  regions. 

On  the  sandy  lands  along  the 
shore  of  the  big  lake  in  western 
Michigan,  a  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Christmas  tree  business  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  10  years.  The  story 
of  the  pine  trees  planted  to  control 
sand  dunes  on  land  worn  out  for 
farming,  and  with  no  thought  of 
Christmas  trees,  is  the  beginning; 
then  small  fortunes  were  made  sell¬ 
ing  the  pines  for  Christmas  trees, 
and  the  business  has  grown  and 
grown. 

The  development  of  evergreen 
trees  as  a  farm  crop  at  Christmas  is 
a  story  the  kind  of  which  we  like 
to  read  and  know  about  during  this 
season.  More  farmers  could  provide 
for  future  profit  by  including  an 
evergreen  plantation  in  their  plans 
for  1955. 
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In  Old  Pennsylvania 


Part  II 

In  1803  my  greatgrandfather  came 
from  Ireland  to  establish  himself  as 
a  “merchant,”  so  his  license  read. 
Being  a  stone  mason,  he  cleared  the 
land,  built  his  house  and  reared  his 
family  from  his  personal  efforts.  The 
building  of  a  stone  house  under  such 
conditions  was  a  long  drawn-out  proc¬ 
ess.  It  took  years  to  get  the  job  com¬ 
pleted.  Therefore,  when  the  first  baby 
arrived,  no  glass  had  arrived  from 
England  to  protect  the  new  offspring. 


At  the  site  of  the  old  still,  milk  is 
now  refrigerated.  This  old  English 
design  is  possibly  a  replica  of  the 
thatched-roof  model  of  1803. 

Consequently,  my  grandfather  was 
born  by  the  raging  fire  of  the  tavern 
fireplace  with  a  February  blizzard 
howling  outside. 

This  hostelry  was  named  “Sheaf 
of  Wheat”  tavern  and  carried  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poetic  inscription:  “Food  for 
the  hungry,  Rest  for  the  weary,  Drink 
for  the  thirsty,  And  good  keeping  for 
your  horses.”  The  food  and  drink 
were  home-made  commodities  as  were 
also  the  featherbeds  and  the  good 
keeping  for  horses.  Food  was  the 
product  of  garden  and  home 
slaughterhouse,  and  the  drink  came 
from  the  time-honored  Scotch  still 
where  homemade  liquor  was  sold  at 
$1.00  a  gallon  and  three  cents  a  drink 
at  the  bar.  The  still  was  located  at 
the  well  where  a  milk  house  now 
refrigerates  an  entirely  different  com¬ 
modity  and  the  rye  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
vided  both  grain  for  the  still  and 
straw  for  the  thatch  of  the  roofs  on 
barn,  tavern  and  still  house. 


There  is  an  interesting  story  told 
about  another  tavern  on  the  National 
Trail  near  Fort  Necessity  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Addison  where  drivers  pur¬ 
chased  their  “fire  water”  for  the  long 
cold  drives  over  the  mountains.  The 
tavern  keeper,  so  the  story  goes, 
had  a  unique  credit  system.  In  a 
slate  behind  the  bar  he  listed  the 
names  of  his  patrons.  When  he  sold 
a  pint  of  liquor,  he  placed  a  stroke 
under  “P,”  when  he  sold  a  quart, 
he  placed  a  stroke  under  “Q.”  If  a 
stagecoach  driver  became  delinquent 
in  his  account,  the  old  tavern  keeper 
reminded  him  that  he  should  watch 
his  “Ps”  and  “Qs,”  and  today  we 
make  use  of  his  rejoinder  many  times 
on  occasions  unrelated  to  both  credit 
and  liquor. 

The  old  “Sheaf  of  Wheat”  tavern 
still  stands  intact  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences  nestled  into  the  primitive 
walls  and  ceilings.  The  barn  has  been 
replaced  because  of  a  fire  and  the 
land  is  responding  to  the  husbandry 
of  the  sixth  generation  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  stone  mason.  A  few  years  ago  we 
acquired  another  farm  along  the 
same  Walnut  Bottom  Road  with  an 
agricultural  history  of  almost  equal 
continuity  in  the  Brindls  family,  of 
German  descent.  As  a  matter  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  honored  tradition,  we  op¬ 
erate  both  farms  under  the  original 
“Sheaf  of  Wheat”  name. 

John  A.  Smith 


The  old  Addison  Tavern  Is  gone  but 
the  original  tollgate  remains,  as  pre¬ 
served  by  The  Great  Crossings 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 


Sewage  Sludge  as  Farm 
Fertilizer 

Can  you  tell  me  the  fertilizer  value 
of  the  residue  from  our  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plant?  I  can  get  plenty  of  the 
stuff  nearly  dry  and  easy  to  handle 
at  no  cost  except  that  of  hauling: 
and  I  go  right  by  the  plant  with  my 
truck  twice  a  day.  c.  h.  k. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Both  sewage  sludge  and  human 
excreta  are  used  as  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  more  abundantly  in  other 
countries  than  in  America.  However, 
the  value  of  sewage  sludge  is  being 
increasingly  recognized  here,  and 
there  are  strong  agricultural  move¬ 
ments  dedicated  to  returning  its  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil  whence  it  came.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  densely  populated 
countries  of  Western  Europe  are 
pressing  developments  along  this 
line  even  faster  than  our  own  groups. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sewage 
sludge,  that  treated  by  the  Imhoff 
method  and  that  by  the  activated 
method.  The  activated  sludge  makes 
the  better  fertilizer,  containing  about 
5.0  per  cent  nitrogen  and  3.5  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.  The  Imhoff 
sludge  has  about  2.5  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  and  one  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid.  Ordinarily,  stable  manure  con¬ 
tains  about  0.5  per  cent  nitrogen  and 
0.25  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  plus 
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potash.  It  can  be  seen  that  activated 
sludge  contains  about  10  times  as 
much  nitrogen  as  stable  manure  and 
14  times  the  phosphoric  acid. 

The  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
dries  activated  sludge  and  sells  it  as 
the  commercial  fertilizer,  “Milor- 
ganite.”  Pasadena,  California,  also 
makes  and  sells  a  sewage  fertilizer. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


New  Handyman  Booklet  —  The 
Home  Insurance  Company  has  re¬ 
cently  published  an  excellent  48-page 
illustrated  manual  on  “How  To  Do  It 
Safely.”  It  gives  tips  to  the  work¬ 
shop  handyman  on  power  and  hand 
tools,  wood  and  metal  working,  elec¬ 
tricity,  paints,  garden  and  grounds, 
fire  precautions,  radio  and  TV  instal¬ 
lations,  and  on  other  important  farm 
and  home  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  matters.  The  emphasis  is  on 
safety  and  success,  on  how  to  do  the 
job  right.  Conveniently  indexed  and 
well  arranged,  the  booklet  is  worth 
reading  and  worth  having.  It  is 
available  free  of  charge  from  Home 
Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  V,  59  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York  8,  N.  Y.,  or  from 
agents  of  the  company  located  in 
most  rural  communities. 


“I’ve  been  a  father 
and  grandfather  since  that 


Wheelin gQumMmi  Roof  went  on!” 


It  takes  a  mighty  good  roof  to  give  service  like  that.  And  a  lot 
more  actual  users  tell  the  same  story  — that  their  Wheeling 
Channeldrain  roofs  really  last...  15,  20  and  30  years,  with  no 
painting,  no  repairs,  no  leaks!  What  accounts  for  this  long  life? 
Channeldrain's  3  exclusive  features:  1.)  Extra  lap  for  greater 
strength;  2.)  Extra  channel  for  greater  storm  protection,  and 
3.)  Extra  heavy  zinc  coating  over  Cop-R-Loy  steel  for  added 
protection  against  rust  and  cor¬ 
rosion.  That's  why  it  pays  to  get 
genuine  Channeldrain,  made 
only  by  Wheeling.  When  it  rains 
—it  drains ! 


CEd^£doesit!>estf 


Wheeling’s  complete  line  of  galvanized  roofings 
and  accessories  includes: 


Galvanized  Double  Cross  5-V  Crimp 
Lock  Roll  Roofing  Roofing 


Corrugated  Roofing 
and  Siding 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Enjoy  all  of  the  savings  and 
convenience  that  go  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  soft  water. 
The  DIAMOND  JR.,  a  full 
30,000  grain  soft  water  unit, 
is  shipped  complete  and  ready 
for  immediate  installation  — 
for  only  $88.  Large  50,000 
grain  size  only  $132. 
DIAMOND  is  a  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  water  softener  — 
made  and  guaranteed  by  one 
of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
water  treating  equipment. 

For  complete  details  write  .  .  . 


Oshkosh 


Filter  and  Softener  Co. 


Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


YETTER  disc 

COULTER-JOINTER 


COMPARE  with  your  present 
equipment  .  .  .  see  how  much 
easier  a  YETTER-equipped 
plow  pulls !  That  saves  money 
because  you  can  plow  in  one 
gear  higher.  SLICING  AC¬ 
TION  cuts  and  covers  trash, 
and  the  deflector  insures  complete  covering 
.  .  .  kills  corn  borer  and  INCREASES  YIELDS. 
Guaranteed  to  work  on  your  plow  ...  in  your 
soil  and  trash.  REMEMBER  —  you  must  cut 
the  trash  before  it  can  be  covered!  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER.  A 

YETTER  WHEEL  CLEANER  JJ 

Peels  off  mud  and  - - nr; - 

trash  with  moldboard 
action  .  .  .  keeps  you 
rolling  when  it’s  wet 


and  muddy.  Adjustable  for  sidewall  and 
tread.  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 
YETTER  MFG.  CO.,  331  Main  St.,  Colchester,  IK, 


[  and  \\ 
URE. 


“GOOD  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1930” 


PIPE  SMOKERS:  BROKEN  STEMS  REPLACED 
UTTER  PIPE  FACTORY,  CLEAN,  NEW  YORK 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail  Roll  Developed.  8  Brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  All  for  35c  Coin. 
MAiL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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The  Meal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends— 


Send  A  Gif!  Subscription  to 

THE 


Our  Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 


The  Business  Farmer's  Paper 


a!  file 

SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  tor  $1 

An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


t^oltbap  Greetings 

A  gift  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
carries  our  best  wfshes  for  your  happiness 

9 

at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 

Name .  □  1  Year 

It.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office . . .  State . ,....  □  7  Years 


Part  X 

Prepaid  medical  care  programs, 
their  adherents  claim,  are  an  in¬ 
centive  to  preventive  medicine.  Pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  is  something  every¬ 
one  agrees  is  highly  desirable,  but 
few  have  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
bring  it  about.  Certainly,  other  than 
the  preventive  medicine  done  for  us 
by  health  departments,  most  of  us 
receive  very  little.  We  may  have  our 
children  immunized  and  vaccinated, 
but  definitely  few  of  us  ever  go  to 
see  the  doctor  until  we  have  a  com¬ 
plaint.  Prepaid  comprehensive  care 
does  remove  the  chief  obstacle  to 
preventive  medicine — the  cost.  Be¬ 
cause  you  have  paid  for  your  ser¬ 
vices,  you  can  get  that  annual  physi¬ 
cal  exam,  you  can  see  the  doctor  at 
the  first  sign  of  illness  rather  than 
waiting  until  you  are  flat  in  bed,  or 
you  can  have  periodic  health  evalu¬ 
ations.  Also,  advocates  of  this  plan 
say  that  the  opportunities  for  health 
education  are  unlimited.  Because 
they  know  who  their  subscribers  are, 
they  can  furnish  them  with  health 
information,  they  can  organize  for¬ 
mal  health  education  classes,  and 
they  can  have  committees  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  take  an  active  part  in  working 
on  community  health  problems. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  pre¬ 
payment  would  enhance  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  practical  application  of 
preventive  medicine. 

Another  thing  said  for  this  kind 
of  insurance  is  that  it  would  enable 
many  people  to  get  the  medical  assis¬ 
tance  they  should  be  getting  right 
now,  but  are  not.  Figures  from 
hospital  records  are  presented  to 
support  this  contention.  The  Health 
Information  Foundation  reported 
that  13  out  of  every  100  people  with 
some  hospital  insurance  were  hos¬ 
pitalized  in  one  year,  but  that  only 
10  out  of  every  100  uninsured  went 
to  the  hospital.  When  these  hundreds 
are  added  up  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
the  difference  becomes  even  greater. 
Surgical  insurance  figures  are  offered 
in  evidence,  too.  Seven  persons  of 
every  100  with  surgical  insurance 


had  some  surgical  procedure,  where¬ 
as  this  was  true  for  only  four  of  I 
every  100  without  insurance.  Itj 
could  be  argued  that  this  represents 
doing  operations  simply  because  in¬ 
surance  was  present;  it  is  generally] 
felt,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Most  authorities  agree  that  the 
reluctance  to  take  care  of  that 
chronic  condition  or  to  visit  the 
hospital  for  that  needed  operation! 
disappears  when  the  financial  barrier 
is  removed. 

Comprehensive  medical  care  in- 1 
surance,  like  all  health  insurance,  ; 
helps  level  the  load  of  financial  ob-i 
ligation.  In  this  case,  the  leavening  is 
greater  because  the  coverage  is 
broader.  Instead  of  any  one  person 
being  penalized  because  some  expen¬ 
sive  illness  (over  which  he  had  no 
control)  has  struck,  all  pay  some¬ 
thing  and  the  burden  is  distributed. 

How  are  prepayment  plans  organ¬ 
ized  and  how  do  they  function?  Like 
the  other  programs,  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  large  groups  of  people  to 
provide  a  sound  actuarial  base.  It  is 
in  its  medical  management  that  this 
type  of  plan  differs  so  much  from  the 
others.  Because  it  is  felt  by  so  many 
that  group  practice  can  offer  the  best 
in  comprehensive  care  and  because 
prepayment  has  to  be  mechanically 
sound  and  feasible,  it  has  been  found 
that  prepayment  plans  serviced  by 
group  practices  are  the  best  com¬ 
bination.  According  to  Medicine  In 
The  Changing  Order,  “group  prac¬ 
tice,  of  course,  is  not  an  alternative 
to  prepayment  plans  but  is  a  valu¬ 
able  means  by  which  these  plans  may 
improve  the  quality  of  services  ren¬ 
dered.” 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  the  number  of 
prepayment  medical  plans  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  In  the  Northeast, 
the  most  widely  known  plan  of  this 
type  is  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York.  Since  its  begin¬ 
ning,  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  Plan  have  been  closely  observed 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  patterns  of  medical  practice. 

R.  L.  Johnson 


Name .  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  □  7  Years 


Mate . . .  □  1  Year 

It.  F.  D .  Box. . .  Street .  D  3  Years 

Post  Office .  State .  □  7  Years 


YOUR  NAME .  □  1  Year 

R.  F.  D .  Box .  Street .  □  3  Years 


Post  Office .  State.... . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 


□  7  Years 
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Apple  Tree  Bearing 
Habits 

I  have  a  45-year-old  apple  tree 
that  for  the  past  two  years  has 
blossomed  and  borne  fruit  only  on 
the  east  side  of  the  tree.  Is  this 
common,  and  could  you  inform  me 
as  to  what  procedure  to  correct? 

Pike  Co.,  Pa.  h.  s.  r. 

The  condition  described  is  cer¬ 
tainly  uncommon.  A  tree  may  alter¬ 
nate  in  bearing,  or  one  part  may 
bear  one  year  and  another  part  the 
next,  but  for  it  to  fail  to  bear  in 
the  same  part  for  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  is  not  normal.  It  could  be 
possible,  and  more  likely  in  a  45- 
year-old  apple  tree,  that  the  west  side 
of  the  tree  is  about  dead  because  of 
root  or  trunk  injury.  Usually,  when 
a  tree  is  dying,  it  will  not  only  have 
very  short  terminal  growth,  small 
light  green  leaves,  reddish  or  pink 
cast  to  the  bax’k  of  the  limbs,  but 
also  will  bloom  profusely.  In  any 
case,  there  is  not  very  much  you 
can  do  about  it  except  give  it  a  good 
shot  of  nitrogen.  About  20  pounds  of 
sodium  nitrate  or  10  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  distributed  in  holes 
around  the  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
branches,  about  two  feet  deep  and 
about  two  feet  apart.  If  you  wish, 


you  can  reduce  the  amount  of  soil 
fertilizer  and  apply  some  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  form  of  urea  as  a  foli¬ 
age  spray.  Use  about  five  to  eight 
pounds  of  a  40-44  per  cent  nitrogen 
carrier  per  100  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  when  blossoms  first  show 
pink,  at  petal  fall,  and  two  weeks 
after  petal  fall.  l.  d.  t. 


Books  Worth  Havsrsg 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.25 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.00 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  4.50 
Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Concrete  Floor  for  Reservoir 

A  few  years  ago  I  built  a  reservoir 
for  drinking  water  but  did  not  make 
a  cement  floor.  The  reservoir  is  made 
of  cement,  14  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
five  feet  deep.  Now  I  am  losing  a 
great  deal  of  water  through  the 
bottom  and  I  want  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  floor.  Could  you  please  tell  me 
how  to  go  about  it? 

There  are  several  things  I  don’t 
understand.  These  are  a  few:  1.  How 
can  I  make  the  sides,  where  the 
floor  joins  the  walls,  watertight?  2. 
Will  1  have  to  use  a  wire  mesh  on 
the  bottom  to  reinforce  the  concrete? 
3.  I  may  have  a  little  water  left  on 
the  bottom  after  pumping  it  out; 
would  that  matter?  4.  What  mix 
shall  I  use  (I  have  a  mixer)?  5.  How 
thick  shall  I  make  the  floor? 

The  reservoir  is  covered  with  a 
metal  roof  and  has  two  windows  for 
ventilation.  a.  k. 

New  York 

When  you  pour  the  slab  for  the 
bottom,  place  it  above  the  bottom  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  sides.  Before  you 
pour,  place  two  thicknesses  of  level 
siding  on  edge  against  the  sides 
with  the  thicker  ends  of  both  pieces 
at  the  top.  When  the  concrete  sets, 
these  wedge-shaped  pieces  may  be 
easily  removed.  In  the  channel  thus 
formed,  pour  an  asphalt  base  water¬ 
proofing  compound.  This  will  not 
only  serve  as  a  seal  against  leaking, 
but  also  provide  a  “cushion”  for  any 
expansion  of  the  concrete  slab. 

A  wire  mesh  should  be  used  near 
the  bottom  of  the  slab.  If  only  a 
small  amount  of  water  is  left  after 
pumping  out  the  reservoir  puddles, 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  pouring 
job.  Use  a  mix  of  one  part  Portland 
cement,  two  parts  washed  sand  and 
four  parts  crushed  stone. 

Pour  the  slab  about  six  inches 
thick.  After  the  concrete  has  had  its 
initial  set,  cover  the  slab  with  wet 
hay,  straw,  bags  or  anything  to  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture  in  the  concrete  and 
slow  down  its  setting.  Keep  covered 
for  about  a  week. 


Motor  for  Deep  We!!  Pump 

I  plan  driving  a  well  using  inch 
and  a  quarter  pipe  with  a  five-foot 
point.  The  water  table  is  about  14 
feet  and  I  intend  to  go  down  be¬ 
tween  28  and  30  feet.  Please  advise 
me  what  type  of  pump  and  size  of 
motor  I  will  need.  This  well  is  to  be 
used  for  watering  the  garden  and 
lawn.  I  intend  to  use  about  125  feet 
of  hose.  b.  d. 

New  York 

A  deep  well  pump  would  be  suitable 
for  your  needs  since  you  require  a 
steady  flow  of  water  and  you  wish  to 
raise  it  to  some  extent  above  the 
level  of  the  pump  itself. 

Allowing  for  a  50-foot  gravity 
head,  a  10-foot  friction  head  (taking 
into  account  the  friction  problem  of 
garden  hose),  and  a  flow  of  five 
gallons  per  minute,  a  quarter-horse 
motor  should  suffice.  An  efficiency  of 
50  per  cent  for  the  pump  should  be 
about  right. 

A  simple  formula  that  gives  a  rea¬ 
sonably  close  estimate  of  horsepower 
is:  Horsepower  equals  weight  of 
water  (pounds  per  minute)  times 
total  head  in  feet  divided  by  33,000 
times  efficiency  of  pump. 


Squeaks  in  Floor. 

Our  family  certainly  enjoys  your 
paper.  We  learn  a  great  deal  from 
it.  We  have  a  problem  which  we  hope 
you  can  help  us  correct. 

Our  home,  which  we  purchased 
about  five  years  ago  (a  building 
nearly  20  years  old  now),  seemed 
quite  perfect  at  the  time  of  sale  but, 
like  other  home  owners,  we  soon 
found  faults  here  and  there.  One  of 
our  greatest  annoyances  are  areas  of 
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squeakiness  on  the  hardwood  floors. 
This  is  worse  in  Winter  when  the 
furnace  is  on  and  drying  the  wood. 

The  floors  are  of  oak,  two  inches 
wide  and  %-in.  thick.  Could  these 
squeak  areas  be  nailed  down  and 
nail  heads  be  touched  up  with  wood 
filler,  or  what?  a.  w.  m. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  completely  satisfactory  solution 
to  your  problem  is  rarely  achieved. 
Squeaks  can  be  reduced  but  there 
usually  seem  to  be  a  few  that  come 
back.  Probably  the  most  effective 
method  is  to  nail  through  the  sur¬ 
face  with  eight-penny  finish  nails. 
Drive  the  nails  into  the  floor  joists 
when  possible.  If  you  need  to  drive 
a  nail  between  joists,  drive  it  at  an 
angle  rather  than  vertically,  so  it 
will  exert  more  holding  power  on  the 
finish  floor.  The  joists  are  usually 
spaced  at  16-inch,  center  to  center. 
Many  creaks  are  due  to  movement 
of  the  sub-floor,  hence  nailing 
straight  through  to  the  joists  will  be 
more  effective.  Set  the  nail  heads 
about  1/16-in.  and  cover  with  wood 
putty.  (Be  careful  of  the  finish — the 
putty  may  have  varnish  remover 
qualities. ) 

Sometimes  squeaks  can  be  reduced 
by  sprinkling  talcum  in  the  cracks. 


Insulating  a  Chimney 

The  bottom  of  my  chimney  comes 
to  the  top  of  my  outside  kitchen 
door.  We  burn  fuel  oil  night  and 
day  in  the  kitchen.  A  cold  snap  in 
Winter  causes  water  to  run  down 
over  our  door  and  it  freezes  there 
when  the  weather  drops  below  the 
freezing  point.  To  continue  the  old 
brick  chimney  to  the  bottom  floor, 
I  would  have  to  go  18  feet  through 
the  back  porch  and  down  into  the 
basement.  Is  there  any  other  way 
this  can  be  handled  without  having 
to  build  the  chimney  over  again? 

Maine  h.  a.  c. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
densation  that  is  responsible  for  the 
leaking  is  to  insulate  the  chimney. 
If  the  supporting  platform  will  take 
the  additional  load,  you  could  en¬ 
close  the  present  chimney  with  a 
layer  of  four-inch  cinder  blocks,  or 
common  bricks,  and  provide  an  air 
space  of  about  two  inches.  Fill  the 
air  space  with  insulation — rock  wool, 
glass  wool  or  mica  pellets.  Cover  the 
top  with  a  concrete  cap  at  least  three 
inches  thick. 

This  is  apt  to  impose  too  much 
load  on  the  present  chimney  sup¬ 
port.  Very  probably  you  will  have  to 
extend  the  chimney  down  to  ground 
level  or  sufficiently  deep  enough  to 
go  below  the  frost  hazard.  It  is  never 
good  practice  to  support  a  chimney 
on  a  wood  base  or  platform.  There 
should  be  completely  self-supporting, 
masonry  construction. 

Another  solution  is  to  purchase  a 
lightweight  metal  chimney  to  re¬ 


place  your  present  chimney.  Your 
building  supply  dealer  can  get  one 
for  you. 


Concrete  Against  Wood 
Means  Decay 

I  have  a  cement  floor  on  a  rear 
porch;  the  floor  is  level  with  the 
kitchen  floor.  I  have  to  refloor  the 
porch  as  it  slopes  toward  the  house, 
or  inward  to  building;  also,  the  ce¬ 
ment  is  decaying  the  house  timbers 
as  it  covers  the  sills  to  the  weather 
boarding  on  three  sides.  I  could 
drop  down  eight  inches  and  have  to 
step  at  the  kitchen  door.  This  would 
expose  two  sills  to  the  air  but  I’d 
have  one  sill  eight  feet  long  next 
to  the  south  side  of  house  the  cement 
would  side  up  to.  I’d  rather  have 
this  floor  flat  with  the  door. 

Is  there  any  material  I  could  place 
between  cement  and  woodwork  that 
would  prevent  decay?  c.  G.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

When  masonry  work  is  in  contact 
with  frame  construction,  a  water¬ 
proof  barrier  must  intervene.  In 
your  case  apply  two  layers  of  asphalt 
felt,  each  layer  coated  with  a  coating 
of  asphalt  base  compound  such  as  is 
used  on  roof  or  for  waterproofing 
foundation  walls.  The  felt  is  in¬ 
serted  up  back  of  the  siding  as  far 
as  possible,  at  least  three  inches.  If 
rot  has  already  started  in  any  of 
the  framework,  the  rotted  members 
must  be  replaced  or  your  waterproof¬ 
ing  measures  are  largely  wasted.  If 
the  main  sill  is  affected,  you  can 
ordinarily  remove  sections  four  feet 
long  and  replace  them  with  sound 
timber  without  resorting  to  shoring 
and  bracing. 


Aluminum  Foil  Under  Siding 

I  am  building  my  own  home  and 
am  almost  ready  for  the  siding  and 
would  like  to  feow  if  aluminum  foil 
under  asbestos  shingles  would  caus^ 
condensation  and  moisture. 

I  have  insulated  between  the  stud¬ 
ding  with  batt  insulation  and  the  out¬ 
side  is  wood  sheeting  covered  with 
tar  paper.  A  man  who  does  the 
work  in  my  locality  claims  that  the 
firm  whose  shingles  he  sells  does 
not  recommend  the  aluminum  foil 
(although  they  make  the  foil)  under¬ 
neath  asbestos  shingles  on  account 
of  the  moisture  and  therefore  not 
so  good.  One  of  my  neighbors  has 
just  had  his  house,  which  is  old, 
shingled  with  asbestos  shingles  with 
the  aluminum  foil  underneath  by  an¬ 
other  firm  in  our  locality.  f.  w.  k. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  vapor  barrier,  such  as  aluminum 
foil,  should  never  be  installed  on  the 
cold  side  of  a  wall,  or  the  exterior 
side  of  the  stud  spaces.  Moisture 
vapor  in  the  stud  spaces  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  in  its  gaseous  form 
or  it  will  condense  and  become  free 
water. 

In  your  area  this  procedure  should 
be  followed  without  exception. 


Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Richard  Geib  and  Mervin  Shelly  are  hard  at  vjork  in  the  shop  of  the  vo-ag. 
class  at  the  Manheim  Central  School,  Manheim,  Pa. 


for  trucks  and  cars 


...far  more  effective 
on  ice  or  snow 
than  any  tire  treads! 


TRMffON 

toy  CAN 

TRUST 


Weed  V-Ear  Tire 
Ch  csirss  stop  you 
shorter*. .keep  you 
moving  better  in 
deep  snow 


9  Farm  trucks  and  cars  need 
weed  V-Bar  Tire  Chains  to 
prevent  skids  and  crashes  .  .  . 
to  keep  you  rolling  when  snow 
would  stop  bare-tired  wheels  . . . 
to  help  you  climb  slippery  hills. 

weed  chains  have  V-Bars, 
slanted  left  and  right  for  bal¬ 
anced  traction.  288  or  more 
steel  gripping  points  give  you 
traction  you  can  trust  when  you 
need,  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  weed 
V-Bar  Tire  Chains  .  .  .  now! 


New  Zip-On 
Appliers  save 
you  time  and 
trouble.  Buy 
them  when  you 
buy  your  weed 
V-Bar  Tire 
Chains.  And 
do  it  soon! 


EASIER 

TO 

PUT  ON! 


American  Chain  & 
Cable  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  In 
Canada:  Dominion 
Chain  Company,  Ltd., 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


WEED 

TIRE  CHAINS 

1904-1954 

Intentionally  Better  for  50  Years 1 
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YOU ,  too,  can  easily 

INCREASE  MAPLE 
SYRUP  PROFITS! 


KING  SAP  BAGS  cost  30%  less 
than  buckets.  Easy  to  empty;  wash 
in  family  washer.  Store  1.000  in 
space  needed  for  25  metal  buckets. 
Made  of  extra  heavy  “KRENE” 
plastic  .  .  .  guaranteed  5  seasons! 
Repair  like  an  inner  tube.  Can’t  blow 
off  tree.  Hold  13-15  quarts;  expand 
when  full  or  frozen.  Purer,  sweeter, 
cleaner  sap.  Sheltered  tap  hole  lets 
sap  run  earlier  and  later  ...  up  to 
20%  more!  KING  SAP  BAGS  come 
packed  100  to  carton,  with  FREE 
Storage  Rack  and  FREE  Repair  Kit. 
Prices;  1-99,  84c;  100-299,  81c; 
300  up,  79c.  Use  only  SOULE 
Hookless  Spouts,  $8.00  per  100. 


GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  Inc. 


St.  Albans#  Vermont 


Makers  of  KING  EVAPORATORS,  Tree  Tampers,  all 
syrup  Making  Utensils  including  Lithographed  Maple 
Syrup  Cans. 


Beyond  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
borrower  to  be  a  better  business  farmer, 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  provides 
these  chief  benefits: 

y  y  y 

Low  interest  —  4 Vz%  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

Y  i  y 

A  long  time  to  pay  —  up  to  33  years 
without  costly  renewals. 

y  y  y 

Gradual  payment  —  in  regular  install* 
ments  instead  of  one  lump  sum. 

y  y  y 

Right  to  pre-pay  —  any  amount  at  any 
time,  without  penalty. 

y  y  y 

Voice  in  management  —  you  become 
a  part-owner  of  your  local  association. 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  or  write:  Dept.  R-66,  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  THAT  USE  IT 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 

,  UVr ‘  -  ' 


~a — *  TTVT»T*  io.ooo  g  a  l  l  o  n  s 

-£"3L.  JL  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Ek  UTA  Write  for  information  on 

PHTc  m  T\  what  steps  an  inventor  should 

*  S’ I  8  Shi  sa  R  V  take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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Plea  for  Forest  Preserve 


The  most  valuable  single  posses¬ 
sion  we  own  is  the  Forest  Preserve; 
there  are  two  million  acres  of  it  in 
the  Adirondacks.  It  includes  most 
of*the  five  per  cent  of  the  forest  that 
is  still  primeval.  In  the  Adirondacks 
there  are  46  high  peaks,  4,000  feet 
and  upwards;  there  are  hundreds  of 
peaks  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high 
and  many  more  under  3,000  feet. 

The  soil  on  mountains  is  thin  and 
its  perpetuation  precarious.  Cutting 
must,  therefore,  be  limited.  There  are 
some  1,500  lakes  and  ponds  and  20 
rivers — waters  of  tremendous  values. 
In  the  valleys  and  along  the  shores 
of  these  waters  is  found  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Cities  as  well  as  hamlets  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  Adirondacks  for 
water. 

In  1873,  the  Adirondack  wilderness 
was  the  wonder  and  glory  of  New 
York  State;  it  was  described  by  Ver- 
planck  Colvin  who  conducted  surveys 
of  it  for  the  State.  .In  1885,  the  first 
law  was  passed  to  keep  these  lands 
forever  wild.  Soon  a  law  was 
passed  to  permit  cutting  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  and  also  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  lands.  To  correct  such  re¬ 
curring  abuses,  the  “forever  wild” 
clause  was  put  into  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  in  1894,  then  as  Article  7, 
Section  7,  now  Article  14,  Section  1. 
With  minor  changes,  this  law  has 
stood  since  1894  and  it  is  because  of 
it  that  we  now  have  this  wonderful 
wilderness.  No  other  State  has  such 
an  area.  As  Dean  Graves  of  Yale 
has  said,  “Whatever  you  may  say  of 
Article  7,  Section  7,  New  York  still 
has  its  forests.” 

The  “forever  wild”  provision  has 
not  been  easy  to  maintain.  In  the 
1938  Constitutional  Convention,  14 
separate  resolutions  were  offered  to 
change  this  provision.  Each  was  de¬ 
feated,  some  58  organizations  oppos¬ 
ing  them,  but  almost  every  year 
there  is  some  attempt  to  break  down 
this  protection.  Is  it  a  minority  that 
stands  for  the  Forest  Preserve?  In¬ 
deed  not;  it  is  a  small  minority  group 
that  recommends  a  change. 

The  Forest  Preserve  has  tremend¬ 


ous  social  values.  Each  Summer  some 
180,000  people  climb  Adirondack 
mountains;  hundreds  follow  the  diffi¬ 
cult  wilderness  ski  trails  in  Winter. 
Fisherman  and  hunters  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  enjoy  the 
wild  forest  land.  The  Conservationist, 
the  magazine  of  the  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department,  often  calls  for 
changes  in  Article  14,  Section  1, 
which  is  termed  “a  relic  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  days.”  We  may  say  in  re¬ 
ply:  “So  is  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  forest 
preserve  status  does  not  fit  some 
small  quarter-acre  dump.  How  im¬ 
portant  is  this?  When  a  paper  compa¬ 
ny  was  about  to  lumber  a  mountain 
range,  citizens  raised  $45,000  to  save 
it  and  turn  it  over  to  the  State  to  be 
under  the  “forever  wild”  protection. 
Article  14,  Section  1,  perfectly  fits 
this  and  many  other  areas.  We  are 
told  we  should  modify  the  provision 
since  it  prevents  the  building  of 
highways.  However,  excellent  high¬ 
ways  have  been  built  south  of  the 
Saranac  Lakes  and  elsewhere. 
Foresters  urge  that  the  trees  in  the 
Forest  Preserve  are  a  crop  and 
should  be  harvested.  At  the  Axton 
Plantation,  Dr.  Fernow  said  the 
valuable  crop  was  softwoods,  and 
that  the  hardwoods  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated.  The  hardwoods  were  sold  by 
the  State  at  a  loss.  Softwoods  were 
planted  at  additional  cost;  CCC  boys 
thinned  and  pruned  at  additional 
cost.  Now  they  need  thinning  again. 
The  original  forest  would  have  been 
better.  Clear  cutting  and  reforesta¬ 
tion  have  been  advocated  by  former 
and  present  day  foresters.  We  should 
watch  when  foresters  talk  about 
income  from  improvement  cuttings. 
Usually  the  only  thing  that  brings 
in  a  net  income  is  a  harvest  cutting 
(with  the  exception  of  Christmas 
tree  cutting.)  In  assembling  figures 
on  experimental  projects,  many  real 
expense  items  are  usually  over¬ 
looked. 

Concerning  our  half  million  acres 
of  State  forests  where  forestry  is 
freely  practiced,  the  B%dletin  to  the 


Schools,  a  State  publication,  reports 
that  the  income  represents  a  return 
to  the  taxpayer  of  4V2  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  The  report  tells  of 
income,  not  outgo.  Expens.es  some 
years  have  been  from  12  to  14  times 
the  income! 

We  must  keep  our  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion.  Last  Fall’s  vote  on  Amendment 
9  bulwarked  a  principle  that  no 
board  of  three  men  can  authorize  the 
destruction  of  Forest  Preserve  land. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  put 
up  the  fight  we  did  for  less  than 
2,000  acres  (Panther  Dam)  and  then 
let  33,000  acres  (the  so-called  de¬ 
tached  parcels)  go  by  default. 

Besides  the  foresters  who  would 
change  Article  14,  Section  1,  there 
are  the  bureaucrats,  the  wood  users 
and  power  interests,  and  some  local 
residents.  These  are  the  minority  in 
the  “forever  wild”  controversy. 

Mabel  H.  James 


The  above  is  a  report  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Fay  Welch,  lecturer 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse,  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  at  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Fertilize  for  Nutrition 


Any  fertilizer  applied  to  the  soil 
must  give  the  most  complete  services 
in  the  nutrition  of  our  farm  crops. 
Unless  it  does  that,  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  distributing  and  sell¬ 
ing  those  commodities  which  we  la¬ 
bel  “Fertilizers”  cannot  hold  a  re¬ 
spectable  and  reliable  position  in  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  worlds. 
Any  fertilizer  producer  well  knows 
that  he  must  service  his  goods  all 
the  way,  through  the  sale,  through 
the  soil,  through  the  crops,  and  even 
through  the  nutrition  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  crops  and  crop  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  soil  is  the  starting  point 
of  the  assembly  line  of  agricultural 
production  at  which  fertilizers  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  chemo-dynamics  of 
the  soil  as  they  minister  to  the  better 
physiology  of  the  plants.  Hence, 
fertilizer  services  in  plant  nutrition 
must  be  directed  in  terms  of  wise 
soil  management.  Some  basic  facts 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

These  facts  include:  1.  While  we 
manage  soils  to  grow  more  yield  of 
crops,  we  must  also  grow  better 
nutritional  quality  into  them.  That 
quality  depends  mainly  on  more  pro¬ 
tein,'  not  “crude”  but  complete  pro¬ 
tein  to  give  us  all  the  required 
amino  acids  composing  the  proteins. 
Nitrogen  helps  make  proteins  but 
its  use  alone  as  a  fertilizer  is  not 
tantamount  to  making  those  proteins 
nutritionally  complete. 

2.  The  soil  treatments  must  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  larger  clima¬ 
tic  pattern  controlling  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  soil.  In  the  mid¬ 
continent,  protein  production  is  not 
the  same  soil  management  as  on  soils 


of  higher  rainfalls  to  the  east,  or  on 
drier  soil  to  the  west. 

3.  Soluble  fertilizers  react  with  the 
soil  first  and  are  then  exchanged 
from  there  to  plant  roots.  They  are 
not  taken  because  the  plant  takes 
water  from  the  soil.  Soils  which  have 
exchanged  much  of  the  fertility  to 
the  crops  are  usually  highly  acid 
soils. 

4.  The  soil’s  exchange  capacity  and 
its  stock  of  absorbed  nutrients  on 
the  colloidal  clay-organic  complex  is 
a  helpful  means  of  managing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  treatments  of  the  soils  accord¬ 
ing  to  soil  tests.  Organic  compounds 
are  significant  modifiers  of  the  nu¬ 
trients’  service  in  their  going  from 
the  soil  to  the  plants. 

5.  Nutrient  behaviors  are  not  al¬ 
ways  according  to  their  amounts 
shown  by  test  but  often  according  to 
the  company  they  keep  with  other 
nutrients. 

6.  The  neglected  phases  of  plant 
nutrition  include  (a)  the  organic 
molecules  and  ions,  and  (b)  the 
anions,  both  inorganic  and  organic. 

7.  The  ecological  pattern  of  our 
virgin  crops  and  the  varying  suc¬ 
cesses  of  our  domestic  crops  may 
well  have  suggestions  if  fertilizers 
are  to  serve  at  the  maximum.  The 
soil  of  the  bison  is  the  area  growing 
our  beef  to  best  advantage. 

8.  If  fertilizers  are  to  serve  wisely, 
then  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  soil 
via  tests,  history,  the  crops  served, 
must  guide  fertilizer  use.  The  soil 
doctor  dare  not  be  a  witch  doctor. 
He  must  know  his  plant  nutrition  as 
well  as  his  soil  fertility. 


Fertilizer  materials  are  a  natural, 
mineral  resource  which  we  dare  not 
squander.  They  require  thrifty  use. 
They  call  for  conservation  of  high 
order.  Consequently,  they  must  serve 
wisely  in  order  to  preserve  ourselves 
and  our  national  strength  to  the  full¬ 
est  and  for  the  longest  possible  time 
ahead.  William  A.  Albrecht 
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€lie  motoramic  Chevrolet  for  1955 


show-car  styling  with  that  long, 
low,  let’s  go”  look  of  the  highest-priced 
cars!  More  luxury  inside  and  more  room 
for  hats,  hips  and  shoulders. 

A  GREAT  NEW  V8  —  TWO  NEW  6’s! 

Take  your  choice.  There’s  the  new 
"Turbo-Fire  V8,”  delivering  162  h.p. 
with  an  ultra-high  compression  ratio  of 
8  to  1.  It’s  the  valve-in-head  V8  as  onlv 
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the  valve-in-head  leader  can  build  it! 
Two  new  6’s,  too — the  "Blue-Flame  136” 
with  Powerglide  (optional  at  extra  cost) 
and  the  "Blue-Flame  123.” 

THREE  DRIVES,  INCLUDING  OVER¬ 
DRIVE.  You  can  have  new  Overdrive 
(optional  at  extra  cost)  with  either  the 
"Turbo-Fire  V8”  or  the  "Blue-Flame 
123.”  Powerglide  (also  an  extra-cost 
option)  is  available  with  the  new  V8  or 
the  "Blue-Flame  136.”  And  there’s  a 
new  and  finer  standard  transmission.  All 
in  all  it’s  the  greatest  choice  going  of 
engines  and  drives! 


NEW  SWEEP-SIGHT  WINDSHIELD 

and  more  glass  area  all  around!  Four- 
fender  visibility  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

NEW  GLIDE-RIDE  FRONT  SUSPENSION 

cushions  all  road  shocks.  New  Anti-Dive 
Braking  Control  assures  "heads  up” 
stops.  You’ll  find  easier  steering  and 
handling,  too. 

NEW  OUTRIGGER  REAR  SPRINGS 

with  new  Hotchkiss  drive  give  greater 
stability  in  cornering. 

NEW  HIGH-LEVEL  VENTILATION  SYS¬ 
TEM  takes  in  air  at  hood-high  level.  Better 
ventilation  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold. 

EVEN  AIR  CONDITIONING,  if  you  wish 
it,  on  V8  models.  Only  one  of  Chevrolet’s 
many  wonderful  extra-cost  options.  All 
the  latest  power  helps  are  also  available. 

tubeless  TIRES  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment-giving  you  greater  protection 
against  blowouts! 


•  Chevrolet  and  General  Motors  introduce  a 
whole  new  age  of  low-cost  motoring  with  a  low- 
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priced  car  that  looks,  rides  and  performs  like 
the  finest  on  the  road!  It’s  a  new  idea  that  could 
be  carried  out  only  through  the  greater  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  world’s  leading  car  builders. 
See  and  drive  the  Motoramic  Chevrolet  at  your 
Chevrolet  dealer’s  and  see  how  it  changes  every- 
thing  — including  all  your  own  ideas  about  cars 
and  car  value!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

More  than  a  new  car  ...  a  new  concept 
of  low-cost  motoring! 


motoramic 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


As  Christmas  Candles  Glow 

t  i  HRISTMAS,”  Grandmother  used  to  say 
with  what  seemed  too  great  satisfaction, 
“comes  but  once  a  year.”  She  probably  had 
reason,  because  she,  like  most  adults  of  every 
generation,  had  been  caught  up  in  the  web 
of  secret  preparation  for  many  weeks.  To 
her  way  of  thinking,  a  gift  could  only  be  truly 
worthwhile  if  she  had  made  it  with  her  own 
hands.  It  might  be  a  few  jars  of  choice  pre¬ 
serves  from  her  well  stocked  shelves,  for  even 
in  the  rush  of  summer  canning  she  always 
had  the  forethought  to  lay  away  a  few  of  the 
very  best  for  Christmas  giving.  Or  it  might  be 
a  piece  of  needlework  upon  which  she  had 
labored  through  quiet  afternoons  or  after 
supper  hours.  More  often,  it  was  both. 

Christmas  was  a  comparatively  simple  cele¬ 
bration  in  those  days.  There  was  the  tree  at 
home,  the  Christmas  stocking  and  a  toy;  the 
box  of  candy  and  an  orange  or  two  at  the 
Sunday  School  exercises;  a  piece  or  two  spoken 
at  school  on  the  day  before  the  school  holiday. 

Times  have  changed  greatly  since  those  days 
which  we  so  nostalgically  recall.  Still  our  day 
has  much  in  common  with  them  for,  in  what¬ 
ever  terms  it  may  be  expressed,  the  human 
value  of  Christmas  lies  in  its  power  to  rouse 
us  from  the  darkness  of  an  all  too  commonly 
self-centered  life  into  the  light  of  a  joyous 
expression  of  goodwill  toward  our  fellow  man. 
Indeed,  he  alone  knows  the  full  joy  of 
Christmas  who  knows  the  joy  of  giving.  It  is 
as  though  He  Who  was  to  refer  to  Himself 
as  “the  Light  of  the  world”  had  lighted  the 
candle  of  man’s  faith  inspiring  him  to  join 
in  the  song  of  “Peace  on  earth,  goodwill 
toward  men”  on  His  natal  day. 

Science,  education  and  social  theories  can 
only  fail  mankind  if  he  seeks  a  way  through 
the  morass  of  human  problems  by  those  means 
alone.  They  can  be  used  either  to  build  or  to 
destroy,  for  they  have  no  morals  of  themselves. 
Man’s  problems  are  both  moral  and  spiritual. 
Those  who  have  sensed  the  hopelessness  of 
the  quest  for  human  betterment  by  those 
means  alone  know  that  only  in  the  spirit  of 
goodwill  which  the  Christmas  season  engenders 
lies  a  weary  world’s  hope  for  lasting  peace. 

May  the  candle  of  your  faith,  lighted  at  this 
Christmastide,  send  its  gleam  through  all  the 
days  that  lie  before. 


More  Trouble  Ahead 

IT  would  seem  that  Secretary  Benson’s  pre¬ 
diction  of  a  rise  in  farm  milk  prices  was 
either  premature  or  was  not  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  New  York  milkshed. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  time  —  this  time 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1955,  the  Milk 
Market  Administrator  forecasts  a  drop  in  the 
price  of  milk  to  farmers. 

First,  it  was  a  35-cent  reduction  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1953;  it  turned  out  to  be  30  cents. 
Next,  it  was  a  14-cent  reduction  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1954;  actually  there  was  a  23- 
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cent  decrease.  Then,  it  was  a  42-cent  reduction 
for  the  last  six  months  of  this  year,  which 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  limited  to  25  cents.  Now, 
the  forecast  of  the  monthly  blend  prices  for 
the  period  January-June  1955  is  announced  as 
follows  ( the  comparable  1954  price  being  given 
in  parenthesis):  January  $4.17  (4.30);  Febru¬ 
ary  $4.00  (4.16);  March  $3.75  (3.89);  April 
$3.52  (3.52);  May  $3.26  (3.23);  and  June 
$3.26  (3.27).  Thus  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  an  average  seven-cent  reduction  in  the 
blend  price  over  the  next  six  months;  in  other 
words,  an  average  uniform  price  of  $3.66  a 
cwt.,  compared  to  an  average  price  of  $3.73  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1954.  Dr.  Blanford,  the 
Administrator,  attributes  this  to  a  three-cent 
drop  in  the  average  Class  I-A  price,  plus  a 
2.7  per  cent  increase  in  production. 

This  advance  information  may  be  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  being  received  with  equanimity 
by  dairy  farmers.  It  may  well  add  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  resentment  that  are  already  smolder¬ 
ing.  Lest  anyone  who  prefers  the  desk  and 
chair  to  the  cow  and  milk  stool  is  under  the 
delusion  that  all  is  well  on  our  dairy  farms 
and  that,  somehow  or  other,  dairymen  will 
weather  through  the  present  crisis,  it  can  be 
simply  and  authoritatively  stated  here  that 
there  is  plenty  of  unrest  today  throughout  the 
milkshed  —  an  unrest  borne  not  of  resentment 
alone,  but  of  desperation  as  well.  The  Oneonta 
meeting  of  1,500  dairymen  last  October  fur¬ 
nished  dramatic  evidence  of  this  trend.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed  at 
the  smaller,  but  equally  enthusiastic,  get- 
together  in  Columbia  County  just  two  weeks 
ago. 

Our  bogus  farm  leaders  attempt  to  manifest 
sympathy  with  the  situation  by  their  well  pub¬ 
licized  pleas  to  Washington  for  a  higher  I-A 
price.  Not  only  is  the  I-A  price  high  enough 
already  in  view  of  the  static  consumption,  but 
today  that  price  covers  less  than  half  of  the 
total  production.  Nothing,  however,  is  said 
about  the  underpriced  Class  III  into  which 
price  bracket  more  than  half  the  milk  is 
being  funneled  —  it  is  forced  there  by  dealers 
because  of  the  high  profits  accruing  to  them. 
Nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  Class  I-C  price 
which  is  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  every 
producer  in  the  Northeast,  let  alone  the  New 
York  milkshed.  More  and  more  farmers  are 
beginning  to  wonder  for  whom  their  so-called 
leaders  are  working  —  their  members  who  sell 
the  milk,  or  the  dealers  to  whom  it  is  sold. 
More  and  more  farmers  see  the  imperative 
need  for  a  change  if  they  themselves  are  to 
survive  in  any  other  capacity  than  peasants. 

Nor  is  Washington  showing  itself  to  be  of 
much  help.  It  has  refused  to  act  on  the  Case 
Committee  Report  although  one  official  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying:  “We  have  been 
ready  anytime  they  were.  We  are  ready  now, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  co-ops  are.” 

What  is  this  milk  price  business  getting  to 
be  —  a  game  of  tweedledum  and  tweedledee? 
Since  when  must  Washington  wait  on  the  co¬ 
ops,  or  the  co-ops  on  Washington?  Either  can 
move  without  the  other  and,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  other  must  follow.  It  has  happened 
many  times  already. 

So,  once  again,  farmers  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves  and  they  might  as  well  face  up  to  that 
fact.  Prices  continue  to  slide  on  top  of  two 
years  of  falling  prices  to  date.  Farm  leaders 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  little  else,  and 
Washington  continues  to  fiddle. 

Organization,  of  course,  takes  time  and  its 
benefits  do  not  come  overnight.  Until  that  day 
is  reached,  dairy  farmers,  particularly  those 
who  are  members  of  the  smaller,  more  pro¬ 
ducer-minded  cooperatives,  would  do  well  to 
insist  upon  a  higher  handling  charge  or  premi¬ 
um  in  the  new  contracts  that  are  now  being 
negotiated.  The  amount  of  increase  should  be 
determined  by  the  dealer's  utilization  of  milk 
— the  lower  the  utilization  and  thus  the  lower 
the  class  price,  the  greater  the  premium;  ex¬ 
cept  in  upstate  markets  where  a  premium  is 
in  order  right  across  the  board  regardless  of 
utilization. 

Only  thus  can  dairymen  hope  to  protect 
themselves  as  of  now  against  the  continuing 
cost-price  squeeze. 


The  Danger  of  “Sick  Grain ” 

FARMERS  who  raise  either  part  or  all  of 
the  grain  they  feed  to  poultry,  or  who 
buy  homegrown  grain,  will  do  well  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  has  been  cured  sufficiently  to 
feed.  This  is  especially  true  where  combines 
have  been  used  to  harvest  the  crop.  In  many 
cases,  grain  is  necessarily  harvested  before  it 
contains  the  low  percentage  of  moisture  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  it  cool  and  sweet.  In  the  Middle 
West,  elevator  men  refer  to  grain  with  too 
great  Na  moisture  content  as  “sick  grain”  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unsafe  for  storage,  especially  under 
conditions  of  high  temperatures. 

The  effect  of  new,  moist  grain  on  the  birds 
is  a  very  practical  problem  for  poultrymen. 
Studies  have  shown  that  a  poisoning  effect  may 
result  due  to  a  chemical  action  that  takes  place 
in  the  grain,  triggered  by  the  excessive  mois¬ 
ture.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “new 
wheat  poisoning”,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
darkened  combs  and  diarrhea.  Dr.  C.  E.  Lee, 
research  director  of  Beacon  Milling  Company, 
has  been  warning  poultrymen  of  this  trouble 
for  the  past  several  years;  he  suggests  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
each  five  gallons  of  water  for  one  full  day. 
Dr.  Lee  reports  that  recovery  after  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  usually  very  rapid,  but  warns  poultry- 
men  not  to  confuse  this  trouble  with  blue 
comb  disease  which  has  somewhat  similar 
symptoms.  By  taking  the  affected  birds  to  the 
nearest  official  poultry  diagnostic  laboratory 
or  local  county  agricultural  agent,  a  differ¬ 
ential  diagnosis  can  be  obtained. 

In  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  325  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricuture,  entitled 
“Grain  Grading  Primer”,  Combs  and  Smith 
write:  “Dryness  has  always  been  a  much 
sought-after  quality  in  grain.  Any  grain  that 
contains  moisture  in  excess  of  its  normal  air- 
dry  condition  is  nearly  always  unsafe  for 
storage,  especially  if  the  grain  is  stored  at 
high  temperature.  Threshing  and  combining 
operations  should  not  start  until  the  moisture 
content  of  the  grain  is  14  per  cent  or  less. 
Wheat  which  contains  more  than  approxi¬ 
mately  14  per  cent  of  moisture  will  often  spoil 
during  storage  or  transportation,  and  it  may 
spoil  even  with  a  somewhat  lower  moisture 
content  in  warm  climates  or  under  improper 
storage  conditions.  Damp  grain  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  milled  for  either  flour  or  feed, 
as  damp  flour  and  feed  will  not  long  remain 
cool  and  sweet  in  storage.” 

The  best  recommendation  that  can  be  made 
in  this  matter  of  new  grain  is  to  let  it  go 
through  a  so-called  sweat  before  it  is  fed  to 
poultry.  In  storing  new  grain,  it  is  well  to 
place  bags  so  that  one  bag  is  not  piled  on  top 
of  another.  This  will  probably  mean  that  a 
large  quantity  of  grain  cannot  be  purchased 
and  stored  at  one  time.  Those  who  have  grain 
which  is  heating  should  dump  it  on  the  feed 
room  floor  and  turn  it  over  each  day  with  a 
scoop  shovel.  It  would  help,  too,  if  an  electric 
fan  is  used  to  blow  a  current  of  air  over  the 
grain,  especially  as  it  is  being  shoveled. 


Nothing  But  Milk  to  Drink 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  reported  on  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  milk  vending  machines  by 
the  New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Company  in 
all  its  factories. 

Now  we  learn  that  Marietta  Silo  Company, 
equally  aware  of  the  need  for  greater  fluid 
milk  consumption,  served  “nothing  but  milk” 
at  its  recent  Grasslands  Field  Day  and  then 
later  at  its  annual  picnic  for  Marietta  em¬ 
ployees. 

This  endeavor  by  farm  equipment  concerns 
to  stimulate  the  consumer’s  taste  and  capacity 
for  milk  can  have  nothing  but  a  good  effect 
on  dairy  farm  income.  Not  only  should  these 
practices  be  continued  by  those  companies 
who  have  initiated  the  trend,  but  more  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  farm  field  should  do  likewise. 


As  we  celebrate  Christmas  this  year,  let  us 
count  our  many  blessings. 

If  a  piece  of  cut  apple  or  a  slice  of  fresh  bread 
is  placed  in  the  jar  with  soft  cookies,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  drying  out. 

“Lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went 
before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where 
the  young  child  was.”  —  Matthew  2:9. 
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HAVE  been  told  there  are  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  fairies 
and  elves;  and,  if  there  be  such, 
it  is  also  probable  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 
Looking  back  40  years,  I  admit 
it  is  strange  that  Santa  Claus  always  managed 
to  arrive  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Hancock,  N.  H., 
at  exactly  7:30  P.  M.  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  was 
there  every  Christmas  Eve  from  1908  until 
about  1920  and,  so  far  as  I  recall,  St.  Nick  never 
missed  a  year  and  was  never  late.  Occasionally 
I  wondered  why  Santa  favored  a  small  New 
Hampshire  town  by  appearing  at  the  con¬ 
venient  time  of  7:30,  instead  of  going  to 
Boston,  New  York  or  Chicago,  where,  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  population  is  large.  In  1910,  Hancock 
had  642  persons. 

But  the  essential  point  in  our  lives  was  that 
Santa  had  Hancock  for  his  7:30  P.  M.  visit, 
when  everyone  was  gathered  in  the  Town  Hall, 
the  lower  floor  of  the  big,  high-steepled 
Christopher  Wren  Meeting  House.  The  annual 
Town  Hall  Christmas  party  was  one  of  the 
social  highlights  of  the  year.  Teachers  in  the 
district  schools  prepared  us  for  the  program 
of  recitations,  piano  solos  and  duets.  Little 
tots  went  up  the  steps  to  the  low  stage  and 
said  their  pieces  hesitantly  while  anxious 
mothers’  lips  formed  the  words.  Occasionally 
a  little  one  overcome  by  stage  fright  had  to  be 
rescued  by  an  older  sister,  and  then  the  ap¬ 
plause  was  twice  as  loud. 

It  was  a  Town  Party  and  everyone  came. 
Some  arrived  in  old  pungs  and  sleighs,  and 
some  in  stylish  Portland  cutters.  It  did  not 
matter,  for  this  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  front 
rows  of  settees  were  filled  with  little  tots  and 
small  children;  behind  them  were  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  graders.  Upper  graders  had 
the  next  two  or  three  rows  and  the  rest  of  the 
hall  was  filled  with  adults.  The  squat,  bulky 
wood-burning  furnace  was  going  full  blast  and 
the  hanging  brass-bowl  lights  on  up  and  down 
chains  spread  a  soft,  golden  glow. 

Father  was  minister  of  the  church  there  by 
the  village  common,  and  he  was  chairman  of 
the  evening’s  program.  The  program  began  at 
exactly  seven  and  usually  everyone  was  in 
place  several  minutes  early.  In  between  the 
program  numbers,  Father  would  slowly  and 
solemnly  climb  to  the  stage,  walk  to  the  big 
cardboard  chimney  painted  to  resemble  bricks, 
and  put  his  hand  behind  his  ear.  Father  never 
said  a  word  during  those  trips  to  the  stage, 


but  everyone  knew  he  was  listening  for  Santa. 
You  could  hear  the  hard,  quick  breathing  of 
the  little  ones.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if 
Santa  missed  Hancock.  Everyone  knew  he  was 
listening  for  the  reindeer  bells. 

And  it  was  strange  that  no  one  seemed  to 
miss  Father  when  he  disappeared  at  about 
7.25  and  Deacon  Wood  stood  up  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  As  the  Deacon  finished,  a  hush 
fell  over  the  audience.  Where  was  Santa?  Was 
he  coming?  Could  it  be  true  that  Santa  was 
going  to  be  in  Peterborough,  Dublin  or  Keene 
at  7:30  instead  of  Hancock? 

Then  we  heard  them!  Heard  the  first  dis¬ 
tant,  faint,  musical  notes  of  the  reindeers’ 
bells.  Second  by  second  the  bells  grew  louder! 
Now  it  was  all  right.  Santa  had  not  forgotten. 
Then  came  a  loud  jingling  clatter  of  bells  and 
we  heard  the  sharp  clicking  of  the  reindeer 
hooves  as  they  landed  on  the  roof.  We  heard 
Santa’s  big,  booming,  deep  commands.  “Whoa 
there  Dasher,  Dancer  and  Prancer;  stand  still 
Vixen  and  Comet.  Quiet  now  Cupid,  Donder 
and  Blitzen.” 

Then  before  our  eyes  it  actually  happened. 
Santa  came  down  the  chimney  with  his  big 
pack.  He  came  out  on  the  stage  and  told 
stories  and  jokes;  he  laughed  and  sang  a  bar 
or  two  of  a  Christmas  carol.  His  huge  tummy 
shook  like  a  soft  jelly  roll.  And  it  was  the 
strangest  thing,  but  Santa’s  jokes  were  all 
about  the  boys  and  girls  of  Hancock  and  about 
the  adults,  too.  He  knew  things  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  year  and  some  of  his  remarks 
made  the  older  folks  laugh  and  laugh.  Another 
thing  that  we  didn’t  think  of  then;  Santa  knew 
the  name  of  every  boy  and  girl  as  he  called 
the  little  ones  to  him  for  the  bag  of  candy, 
colored  crayons  and  a  big  orange. 

Then  Santa  said  a  few  quiet  words  to  us 
about  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  He  took  his 
empty  bag  and  disappeared  up  the  chimney 
while  children’s  round  eyes  followed  every 
move.  We  heard  him  start  the  reindeers  and 
listened  as  the  bells’  music  died  away  on  the 
air — fainter  and  fainter  until  we  could  hear 
no  more. 

Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  a  few  decades 
along  the  path  of  life  that  we  label  Time 
have  seen  epochal  changes  in  ways  of  living. 
Time  was  when  farm  children  made  most  of 
the  presents  that  went  to  Father  and  Mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles  and 
cousins.  For  weeks  ahead  on  Glenrose  Farm, 
we  had  our  presents  ready  and  carefully  hidden 


in  secret  spots  around  the  house,  in  the 
summer  kitchen  or  up  in  the  attic.  Money  as 
such  was  not  important;  it  was  the  created 
gift  that  mattered. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  Father 
and  I  and  Laddie,  the  collie,  climbed  the  hill¬ 
side  behind  the  house;  we  went  across  the 
granite-laced  upland  pasture,  through  the 
sugar  bush  with  its  weather-beaten  saphouse, 
and  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  peaceful  ever¬ 
greens.  Together  a  man  and  his  son  chose  t 
seven-foot  spruce  with  a  sturdy  top  spike  to 
hold  the  gleaming  White  Star  which  repre¬ 
sented  Him  who  had  come  to  Earth  long  ago 
to  point  a  new  way  of  life  to  all  men. 

We  set  up  the  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  living 
room,  and  Mother  and  sisters  trimmed  it  with 
the  decorations  saved  from  year  to  year  in 
boxes  stored  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  front 
hall  closet.  There  were  long  strands  of  silvery 
tinsel  material,  gleaming  red  balls  of  thin 
metal  laced  with  bright  silvery  designs,  red 
paper  bells  of  different  sizes  and  strings  of 
white  pop  corn  on  linen  thread. 

When  the  tree  was  trimmed  and  the  white 
star  in  place,  the  larger  presents  were  put  on  the 
floor  just  at  the  edge  of  the  lowest  branches; 
small  presents  were  tied  to  the  branches 
around  the  tree.  It  was  exciting  to  size  up  the 
packages  and  bundles  and  try  to  figure  out 
what  was  in  them.  A  lad  always  wondered  what 
his  sisters  had  made  for  him.  If  the  farm  year 
had  been  reasonably  prosperous  and  the  apple 
crop  a  good  one,  Father  and  Mother  always 
tried  to  get  each  of  us  one  thing  that  we  es¬ 
pecially  wanted.  That  was  why  we  could  not, 
see  the  mail  order  list  that  left  Glenrose  Farm 
sometime  in  November. 

Then,  in  the  evening  after  we  returned  from 
the  Town  Hall  party,  we  hung  our  stockings 
from  the  mantle  behind  the  tall,  nickelplated 
base  burner,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  in 
the  morning  each  stocking  would  have  some¬ 
thing  for  a  real  surprise,  plus  a  shining  new 
dime  for  each  year  of  our  ages. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  some  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  Santa  Claus,  for  he  is  one  person  in 
whom  we  can  always  have  a  faith.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  such  persons  have  never  seen  St. 
Nicholas.  But  there  are  some  of  us  who  saw 
him  every  year — who  know  in  our  hearts  that 
it  is  just  as  the  Good  Saint  said,  tie  told  us 
that  when  the  day  comes  that  all  men,  every¬ 
where,  teeMeve  in  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  then 
we  will  have  a  better  world. 


December  18,  1954 
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Early  Lambs  Make  the  Most  Money 

However ,  it  is  done— by  infusion  of  Dorset  Mood  or 
by  special  management  —  breeding  the  ewes  for 
early  lambing  is  certainly  worth  the  effort . 

By  R«  W.  BUCK 


3  RITE-WAY  a 


You  judge  it!  Try  it 
in  your  own  woodlot! 

NEW  magnesium  alloys  make 
the  Rite-Way  RUGGED— yet 
light  and  easy  to  handle! 
EXCLUSIVE  360-degree  swivel 
blade — locks  instantly  in  any 
position! 

NEW  features  .  .  .  •  Automatic 
oiling  system!  •  Automatic 
clutch!  •  Easy-sharpening  3-way 
saw  chain!  See  your  dealer  or  write 
for  full  information  TODAY ! 


ITH  sheep  on  the  increase  in 
the  Northeast,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  consider  some  of 
the  basic  factors  relative 
to  their  feed,  care  and 
management.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  a  flock  of  40  head  of  ewes  is 
about  the  smallest  number  that  will 
render  enough  return  to  make  the 
enterprise  worth  the  time  and 
trouble. 

Establishing  the  Farm  Flock 

With  a  flock  of  40  or  more  ewes 
the  owner  can  afford  to  invest  in  a 
good  registered  ram,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  breeding  expense  per  ewe. 
Several  states,  such  as  New  York, 
now  conduct  a  registered  ram  service 
through  sales  and  exchange  medi¬ 
ums.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  purchas¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  ram  is  still 
further  lowered;  this  work  is  handled 
through  the  respective  state  colleges 
of  agriculture. 

A  flock  of  the  size  mentioned  will 
also  lower  the  overhead  cost  of  labor, 
land  and  equipment  per  head.  The 
acreage  required  will,  of  course,  vary 


ATTENTION ,  DEALERS! 

A  few  exclusive  franchises 
available!  30-day  free  trial 
offer!  Write  Dept. —  R 


RITE-WAY  DAIRY  DIVISION 

PACKAGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Branches:  Chicago,  III.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


@  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti¬ 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle”.  Illustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


These  thrifty  ewes  are  part  of  the 
flock  of  B.  H.  Arnold,  Stafford 
Springs,  Tolland  County,  Conn.  They 
have  been  placed  with  a  Dorset  ram 
in  order  to  obtain  early  breeding 
replacement  ewes. 

with  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the 
excellence  of  the  forage  supplied.  On 
the  average,  with  good  farm  land, 
one  acre  will  carry  from  five  to  eight 
head  of  breeding  ewes  and  their 
lambs  for  a  grazing  season.  However, 
it  is  better  sheep  husbandry  to  pas¬ 
ture  the  ewes  more  closely  than  this 
and  then  rotate  them  every  three  or 
four  weeks  from  one  field  to  another. 
Rotational  grazing  helps  prevent 
heavy  infestations  of  internal  para¬ 
sites. 

For  the  beginner,  it  is  usually  more 
satisfactory  to  start  with  grade  ewes 
than  to  use  all  registered  stock.  If 
young,  grade  western  ewes  carrying 
some  fine-wool  blood  are  purchased, 
they  are  generally  healthier  and 
more  desirable  than  grade  native 
ewes.  By  breeding  these  ewes  and 
their  best  female  offspring  to  good 
registered  rams,  and  continuously 
adhering  to  the  same  breed,  a  high 
quality  flock  can  soon  be  established 
at  the  least  expense.  Such  a  flock,  if 
properly  managed,  can  result  in  the 
profitable  production  of  both  wool 
and  market  lambs. 


INSIST  ON 


-  LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


Cottontail  Repellent 

Gnawing.  Girdling  Damage  to  Your  Valuable  Trees, 
Shrubs,  B  ueberry  Bushes,  etc..  Prevented  all  Winter 
by  BEAN'S  COTTONTAIL  REPELLENT.  Quart  $1.75 
paints,  sprays  50  voung  trees.  Gallon  $5.75  Postpaid. 
F.  R.  BEAN  COMPANY,  SCGTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  principal  difficulty  of  the 
farmer  that  wants  to  buy  a  founda¬ 
tion  flock  of  young,  healthy  ewes  is 
to  know  where  to  find  them.  In  this 
regard,  if  native  ewes  are  desired,  it 
would  be  best  to  contact  the  exten¬ 
sion  livestock  department  at  your 
state  college  of  agriculture,  and  also 
the  local  county  agricultural  agent 
to  obtain  names  and  addresses  of 
breeders  with  such  stock  for  sale.  On 
the  other  hand,  western  ewes  can  be 
purchased  through  any  of  the  com¬ 
mission  firms  at  the  various  terminal 


stock  yards  in  the  Fall,  when  the 
heavy  run  of  western  lambs  is  arriv¬ 
ing.  Ewe  lambs  of  this  sort  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  relatively  free  from  internal 
parasites,  and  if  fed,  housed  and 
cared  for  properly,  they  will  be  ready 
for  breeding  the  following  season. 

Breeding  Season  and  Lamb  Prices 

The  so-called  breeding  season  for 
ewes  is  undergoing  considerable 
change.  The  general  belief  that  ewes 
will  take  the  ram  only  when  the 
nights  begin  to  get  cool  in  the  Fall, 
or  not  until  after  the  first  frost,  is 
not  correct  if  the  ewes  are  fed  and 
handled  properly. 

The  gestation  period  for  ewes  is 
approximately  five  months;  therefore, 
if  the  ewes  are  not  placed  with  the 
ram  until  late  October  or  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  means  that  their  lambs  will 
not  be  dropped  much  before  April; 
and  lambs  born  this  late  in  the 
Spring  will  not  be  ready  to  market 
in  prime  condition  at  a  suitable 
weight  until  after  the  heavy  runs  of 
southern  and  western  lambs  have 
glutted  the  market.  The  difference  in 
price  between  getting  lambs  on  the 
early  market  and  after  the  summer 
drop  in  prices  usually  averages  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  or  more. 

Breeding  for  Early  Lambs 

With  some  breeds  of  sheep  such  as 
Dorset,  Tunis  and  selected  strains  of 
fine-wools,  the  ewes  will  take  the  ram 
almost  anytime  of  the  year.  A  low 
cost  way  to  get  started  is  to  use  a 
good,  registered  ram  of  the  breeds 
mentioned  on  any  kind  of  grade 
ewes;  the  early  breeding  character¬ 
istic  is  dominant.  The  best  crossbred 
ewe  lambs  can  then  be  saved  and 
bred  to  a  blocky,  mutton  ram  for  the 
final  market  lambs.  However,  it  is 
being  demonstrated  by  sheepman  in 
the  West,  particularly  those  in 
Minidoka  County,  Idaho,  that  most 
ewes,  especially  those  carrying  some 
fine-wool  blood,  can  be  brought  in 
heat  relatively  early  in  the  year  by 
proper  feeding  and  management. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  desired 
objective,  the  ewes  are  kept  during 
the  Winter,  and  until  late  May,  on 
only  enough  feed  to  maintain  them 
in  a  thrifty  condition,  but  not  so  little 
feed  as  to  weaken  them.  Then  they 
are  flushed  by  putting  them  on  good 
pasture  and,  if  needed,  allowing  them 
a  liberal  supply  of  grain  in  addition 
for  about  four  weeks  before  they  are 
placed  with  the  rams.  Some  suitable 
grain  mixtures  to  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are:  (1)  shelled  corn  and  whole 
oats,  equal  parts;  (2)  shelled  corn 
five  parts,  whole  oats  three  parts, 
wheat  bran  one  part  and  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal  one  part; 
(3)  shelled  corn  nine  parts,  either 


linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  one  part. 
These  grain  mixtures  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  to  allow  nursing  lambs  in 
creeps,  while  following  their  dams 
on  pasture.  A  lamb  creep  is  merely  a 
penned-off  area  with  an  opening 
large  enough  to  admit  the  lambs,  but 
small  enough  to  exclude  the  ewes. 

Handling  the  Ram 

Before  being  placed  with  the  ewes, 
the  ram  should  also  be  put  in  good 
fleshing  condition  by  feeding  it  liber¬ 
al  amounts  of  some  one  of  the  grain 
mixtures  mentioned,  plus  some  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal  as  stated. 
Before  being  placed  with  the  ewes, 
the  ram  should  be  examined  and  his 
feet  trimmed;  also  trim  away  any 
burrs  and  the  fleece  over  his  genitals 
and  belly.  It  is  likewise  a  desirable 
practice  to  trim  away  the  wool  from 
around  the  genitals  and  twist  of  the 
breeding  ewes. 

A  mature  stud  ram,  if  hand  bred, 
can  breed  about  60  ewes;  if  allowed 
to  run  with  the  ewes,  40  head  is 
enough.  Young  rams  should  not  be 
allowed  to  breed  more  than  10  to  15 
ewes.  The  ewes  will  have  recurring 
heat  periods  in  from  14  to  16  days 
if  they  do  not  become  pregnant.  It 
is  highly  important,  therefore,  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  getting  with 
lamb;  other-wise  an  entire  breeding 
season  may  be  lost.  If  most  of  the 
ewes  are  taking  the  ram  on  recurring 
heat  periods,  then  the  ram  should  be 
changed.  If  only  a  few  ewes  do  not 
become  pregnant,  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  and  fattened 
for  butcher  sale.  A  good  method  to 
make  sure  that  the  ewes  are  getting 
settled  is  to  dust  the  ram’s  breast 
with  lamp  black;  then,  as  the  ewes 
become  marked  on  their  rumps,  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  flock.  In  14  days 
return  the  ewes  to  the  ram  and  this 
time  mark  his  breast  with  red  ochre 
paste,  made  by  mixing  red  ochre  with 
old  crankcase  drainings;  if  a  third 
test  is  necessary,  mark  the  ram  with 
yellow  ochre  paste. 

Handling  the  Lambs 

Getting  the  ewes  settled  by  either 
June  or  July  means  that  their  lambs 
will  be  dropped  during  November 
and  December.  These  are  good 
months  for  this  operation  because 
the  weather  is  not  so  severe  as  later 
in  the  Winter,  and  farm  labor  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage.  The 
lambs  should  be  creep  fed  from  the 
time  they  are  about  two  weeks  old, 
both  hay  and  grain,  and  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  a  weight  of 
approximately  100  pounds.  In  this 
way  they  never  lose  their  milk  fat 
and  hit  the  market  in  April  or  May, 
when  lamb  prices  are  at  their  best. 

The  sheepmen  in  Minidoka  County, 


E.  C.  Grant,  Elmira,  N.  X. 
Lambs  bred  and  raised  at  home  are  usually  healthier  and  more  uniform 
than  lambs  shipped  in  from  the  West.  These  fast  gaining,  thrifty  Shropshire 
lambs  did  well  this  Summer  in  the  fattening  pens  of  Edward  Mitchell, 
Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  There  are  about  100  grade  ewes  bred 
to  registered  Shropshire  rams  on  the  Mitchell  farm.  The  lambs,  when 
fattened,  have  a  good  sale  on  local  markets. 
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Idaho,  who  are  using  this  system 
successfully,  allow  the  larnbs  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  in  then- 
creeps.  Any  refused  hay  is  removed 
daily  and  this  is  fed  to  the  ewes, 
which  receive  only  hay.  The  lambs 
are  fed  a  mixture  of  whole  oats  and 
wheat,  the  oats  being  gradually  de¬ 
creased  and  the  wheat  correspond¬ 
ingly  raised  until  in  many  cases 
toward  the  latter  part  of  their  fat¬ 
tening  period  the  lambs  are  getting 
mostly  wheat.  The  same  plan  could 
be  used  with  shelled  corn  in  place 
of  the  wheat.  The  Idaho  farmers 
raise  more  wheat  than  corn,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  more  economical 
feed  for  them  to  use.  If  wheat  can 
be  bought  for  the  same  price  as  corn, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  it,  as  w'heat 
contains  about  the  same  amount  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  and  approxi¬ 
mately  five  per  cent  more  digestible 
protein. 

In  some  instances  tail-end  lambs 


are  allowed  to  follow  their  mothers 
on  pasture  but,  unless  especially 
backward,  all  of  the  others  are 
weaned  and  placed  on  full  feed  in 
dry  lot,  after  being  weaned. 

By  having  the  ewes  in  a  relatively 
thin  condition,  then  drying  them  off 
and  flushing  them,  as  previously  dis¬ 
cussed,  they  come  in  heat  and  take 
the  buck  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  ewes  be  com¬ 
paratively  thin  and  gaining  rapidly 
when  turned  with  the  buck.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  they  be  in 
high  flesh  or  they  will  not  take  the 
buck.  After  getting  settled  with  lamb 
they  can  then.be  brought  along  to 
a  good  fleshing  condition,  so  that 
when  they  drop  their  lambs  they  will 
come  into  a  good  flow  of  milk. 
Mother’s  milk  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  nutrients  for  the  lambs, 
and  the  market  will  pay  premium 
prices  for  these  early  milk  fat 
lambs. 
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Market  Topping  , 

?  H  AMPSHIRES 


■'  More  hog  growers  are  de- 

Setter  Mothers 
is  Cheaper  Gains  wnAsot 

$/MQRE  Meat  value  of  carcass.  Rapid 

growth,  economy  of  gam, 
rustling  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profits. 
Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable, 

quality  pork  production.  WRITE  for  ’nr‘- . 

breed  literature;  lo¬ 
cation  of  bred  sow 
9  sales;  addresses  of 
nearby  breeders. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


POLLED  SHORISlOUftl  BULL 

For  Sale:  4-yr.  old  proven.  Oakwood  Brilliant  ChCf 
by  Commander-in-Chief.  Winnr  Get-of-Sire  In'er- 
national  1953.  Dam:  Oakwcod  Estelle  14th  by  Int.  Ch. 
Oakwood  Emperor.  2  Register.  ,  Cows  bred  to  son  of 
int.  Ch.  Cow  Chicago,  1951.  Due  th.s  Winter.  Also  5 
Polled  Shorthorns.  Feb.  steer  calves.  Suitable  for  1955 
4-H  showing.  Prices  on  request.  Mass.  Bangs  and 
T.  B.  free.  Herd  No.  ICO. 


GRAZING  FIELDS, 
BUZZARDS  BAY, _ 


BAY  END, 
MASSAC  4  U SETTS 


Send  SI. 09  for  1  yr.sub. 
to  Ha rnosh: re  Herdsman, 

breed  magazine. 


1130  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


BRED  SOWS 

By  Mail  Order! 
Save  tires  and 
time!  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
.  .  .  a  free  service 
. .  .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  for  details 
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©YORKSHIRES© 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  ANO  PRICES. 

W  E.  REASON  ER  A  SON  R  F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y 

REG.  BERKSHIRES  ' 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS 
FALL  BOARS  AND  GILTS 
SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

All  previously  advertised  Hereford  Beef  cattle  have 
sold.  For  sale  now,  as  a  group  or  individuals.  Another 
complete  Hereford  Herd:  9  Bred  Cows,  2  Bred  Heifers, 
3  Heifer  Calves,  2  Steer  Calves,  Bull.  Best  of  breed¬ 
ing  Our  excellent  quality  and  low  prices  make  quick 
sales.  WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.  Tel:  7111 

WE  OFFER  SELECTED 

Hereford  Steer  and  Hereford  Feeder  Calves 

For  delivery  after  Jan  1st.  These  calves  if  purchased 
in  lots  of  20  or  more  will  be  delivered  to  any  point 
in  New  York  State  at  no  charge. 

ZENDA  FARMS  CLAYTON,  N.Y. 

_ CLINTON  MALDOON,  Manager _ _ 

Reg.  Polled  Hereford's 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD',  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


HEREFORD  HOGS 


HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 


Columbia  Co.,  (N.  Y.j 

Dairymen  Vote  to 
Organize 

A  milk  meeting  attended  by  over 
250  dairymen  was  held  at  the  Copake 
Grange  Hall  in  Copake,  N.  Y.,  on 
November  29.  It  was  called  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  present  low  milk 
prices  and  to  decide  whether  farmers 
in  the  Harlem  Valley  of  New  York 
State  wanted  to  organize  for  their 
own  protection  and  were  willing  to 
finance  such  an  organization.  The 
group  that  sponsored  the  meeting 
consisted  of:  Harold  Bryant,  Ancram- 
dale;  Adrian  Uangdon,  Copake;  David 
Osofsky,  Pine  Plains;  Robert  Podris, 
Pine  Plains;  Samuel  Pulaski,  W. 
Taghkanic;  Steward  Scofield,  Miller- 
ton;  William  Waldorf,  Copake,  and 
Charles  Wing,  Millbrook. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  included 
Mr.  Waldorf,  Mr.  Wing,  William 
Morgan  of  Cortland,  cooperative  con¬ 
sultant,  Barthly  Beach  of  Schenevus, 
chairman  of  the  Oneonta  Joint  Dairy 
Committee,  and  William  F.  Berghold, 
editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
There  was  a  spirited  discussion  from 
the  floor,  followed  by  a  question-and- 
answer  period.  By  a  vote  of  157-1, 
those  present  registered  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  organization,  and  later 
adopted,  by  majority  vote,  a  $1.00 
per  cow  assessment  as  the  proper 
method  of  financing.  It  was  voted  to 
set  up  a  temporary  committee,  with 
representation  from  all  sections  of 
Columbia  County,  that  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  draft  a  program  and  a 
satisfactory  form  of  membership 
pledge.  William  Waldorf  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  and  was  author¬ 
ized  to  select  a  committee. 

The  committee  selected  by  Mr. 
Waldorf  is  as  follows:  William  Wal¬ 
dorf,  chairman;  Messrs.  Bryant, 
Langdon,  Osofsky,  Podris,  Scofield 
and  Wing;  also  Kenneth  Barton,  An- 
crarndale;  Warren  Braley,  Chatham; 
John  Dodds,  No.  Hillsdale;  Fred 
Dorn,  No.  Chatham;  Walter  Jensen, 
Copake;  Joseph  J.  Keresey,  W.  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.;  Grant  Langdon,  Co¬ 
pake;  Ed.  W.  Light,  Jr.,  No.  Chatham; 
and  Howard  van  Alstyne,  No. 
C?  ii  ci  th  3  in 

It  is  reported  that  the  committee 
is  already  at  work  on  a  local  basis, 
endeavoring  to  interest  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  an  overall  organization  by 
which  they  might  be  able  to  bargain 
effectively  for  a  price  for  their  pro¬ 
duct  and  also  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
marketplace. 


When  animal  husbandrymen  first 
considered  the  problem  of  mineral 
deficiencies,  several  carriers  were 
considered  but  they  soon  turned  to 
salt  because  of  the  success  of  the 
iodized  salt  for  humans  and  also  be¬ 
cause  salt  is  vital  in  regular  daily 
amounts  in  the  diet  of  animals.  Trace 
mineral  salt  derived  its  name  from 
the  minute  quantities  added  per  100- 
pounds  of  salt,  the  process  being 
controlled  through  elaborate  scien¬ 
tific  measuring  and  quality  control 
equipment.  Use  of  trace  mineral  salts 
is  growing  rapidly  as  dairymen,  stock- 
men  and  poultry  producers  turn  to 
a  year-round  trace  mineral  feeding 
program.  During  the  past  year  it  is 
estimated  that  125,000  tons  of  salt 
with  added  minerals  were  consumed. 
In  addition  to  the  free  choice  method 
of  feeding  trace  mineral  salt,  with 
calcium  and  phosphorus  provided 
separately  in  a  simple  mixture,  the 
Institute  said  there  are  two  other 
basic  methods  of  incorporating  trace 
minerals  and  salt  into  the  animal 
diet.  One  is  the  use  of  trace  mineral 
salt  in  the  preparation  of  complete 
mineral  mixtures,  or  mineral  supple¬ 
ments.  These  mixtures  are  sold  con¬ 
taining  from  five  to  40  per  cent  salt, 
ground  limestone  for  calcium  re¬ 
quirements,  varying  percentages  of 
phosphorus  sources,  the  trace  miner¬ 
als  and  various  appetizers.  The 
second  method  is  via  trace  mineral 
salt  incorporated  in  the  manufacture 
of  formula  feeds,  or  in  the  custom 
mixing  of  grains  and  concentrates. 

Regardless  of  the  three  basic 
methods  followed — free  choice  feed¬ 
ing,  as  part  of  a  complete  mineral 
mixture  or  incorporated  in  feed  ra¬ 
tions,  salt  provides  a  medium  uni¬ 
versally  consumed  in  fairly  constant 
amounts.  It  is  suited  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  intake  of  the  trace 
minerals  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  been  used  to  regulate  the  intake 
of  iodine  for  both  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals. 


TOP  BREEDING  STOCK  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE 
LARGEST  HERD  IN  EAST 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM 

2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MJL 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  —  25  Beautiful 
Gilts  for  Sprinq  litters.  Young  Boars,  Bred  Sows. 
Large  herd,  grain  fed.  Shipped  with  health  certificate. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  V  i  NCE  NTO  W  N.  N.  J.  Phone  8481 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Pigs,  Either  Sex. 
RUSSELL  F.  PATTINGTON,  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS  H.  TUTZ  MIDDIFTOWN  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


■  "  -  n  Cu  JO  I  Cn  C.IZ  MLIILI  Dll  - 

SERVICE  BOARS  and  FALL  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX 
CARROLL  F.  HUNT,  STEWARTSTO  WN,  PA. 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

YOUNG  SERVICE  BOAR 

Two  Bred  Gilts,  1st  and  2nd  Sen.  Gilts,  New  York 
State  Fair,  1954.  Six  Open  Gilts. 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM,  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

_ DOGS _ 

e  Boxer® 

!  PUPPIES  THAT  SATISFY.  Best  Bloodlines.  Excellent 
i  individuals.  DR.  J.  M.  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

- REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

From  real  heel  driving  stock,  born  low  heel  strikers 
Males  $15;  Females  $ i 2.  $1.00  extra  for  reg.  papers. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

BASSET  HOUND  PUPPIES 


,  - 1  —  n  l.  i>  u  i  un  uo  ■  u  n  »- >- 

Bulls,  Serviceable  Age.  Bred  Heifsrs  and  Cows. 

Also  Some  Young  Heifers  Not  Bred. 
HAMILTON  FARM.  GLA  DSTONE,  NEW  J  S.BSEY 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL 


REGISTERED,  3  YEARS  OLD.  HALTER  BROKEN. 
RALLY  FARM  BREEDING.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 
GLENORTON,  FAIRFAX,  VERMONT 

REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  «  SINCE  1936 
Horned,  Polled!  M.  Calves  make  dandy  Oxen.  Steers, 
4-H,  or  Sires.  Foundation  units,  yearlings,  beauties! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobieskill,  N.Y. 

SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  ®  Registered  Hampshire  Bred  Ewes 

BRED  THE  SAME  AS  OUR  WINNING 
LAMBS  AT  1954  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Farm,  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster  on  Rt.  222 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  BAREVILLE,  PA. 


Farm  Raised,  Wormed,  Vaccinated,  Registered 
Best  of  Breeding 

J.  R.  CLARK,  Route  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  terrier  Pups  NTro"’ci”.,tr>L»"m 

COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Championship  Breeding.  Beauties. 
$30:  $35.  PLUMMER  McCULLOUGH,  MERCER,  PA. 


BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 


-  D  U  IT  U  L  II  UULLIL  TUI  vJ 

Guaranteed  Highest  Quality  Scotch  Sheep  Dogs 
Famous  Gilchrist  strain.  Mother  imported 
Males  fifty  doiiars.  DR.  E.  W.  SMILLIE 

BRANCHBURG  FARM,  NO.  BRANCH,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOGS  AND  PUPS 
ALVIN  W1METT,  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 

REGISTERED  BEAGLE,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
ROCKWOOD  KENNELS,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 

CAIRN  TERRIERS:  MALE!  RED.  SIX  MONTHS 

SUGAR  BUSH  FARM,  KIRKVILLE,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REGISTERED 


SHROPSHIRE,  SUFFOLK  AND  OXFORD 
YEARLING  RAMS  AND  EWES  FOR  SALE 
Excellent  Breeding,  Reasonably  Priced 
VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

RAISE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet 
The  Tremendous  Demand  For  MEAT 
-FUR— LABORATORY— BREEDING 

Know  the  Facts  Illustrated  Book 

Describing  25  Breeds,  Breeding  and  Care, 
Markets,  Etc.  10  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  1 3  see  you  start  rip  ’ 4! 

American  Rabbit  Assn.  38,  ABBA  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

RAISE  GIANT  CHINCHILLAS:  For  Food,  Fur  and 
Profit.  Free  literature,  Hartman,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLAS 


CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE 


REASONABLY  PRICED  YOUNG  PAIRS,  PROVEN 
PAIRS  AND  SINGLE  ANIMALS. 

JAMES  LAW,  R.  F.  D.  2,  ANDOVER,  CONN. 


FOR  SALE  —  PONY  COLTS 


- -  run  call  —  .  u  ix  i  vi  u  i.  i  v 

Either  Shetland  or  Welch  $100  each.  Border  Coliie 

Puns.  Another  pup  if  they  fni  to  drive  cattle. 

BOB  HARRIS,  FABIUG,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  • 


PROFITABLE 

SALES 


Tank  Pick-up  for  Hi 
dale  Producers  Co- 


Trace  Minerals  for 
Livestock 

(Continued  from  Page  747) 
factor  that  has  in  large  measure  re¬ 
duced  the  incidence  of  goiter  among 
humans.  The  salt  industry  for  years 
has  produced  regular  and  iodized 
types  of  table  salt,  leaving  the  choice 
to  the  consumer  who  pays  the  same 
cost  regardless  of  the  type  used. 

December  18,  1954 


.  The  Hillsdale  Producers  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
concluded  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
its  members’  milk  for  the  coming 
year  at  a  very  satisfactory  handling 
charge  considering  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions.  With  this  improved  handling 
charge  the  co-operative  management 
feels  that  it  is  now  in  a  position  to 
reconsider  the  arrangements  for 
handling  bulk  tank  pick-up  milk  and 
proposes  that  any  patron  who  installs 
such  a  tank  will  be  provided  with 
free  hauling.  These  arrangements 
will  be  made  on  a  yearly  basis.  Pa¬ 
trons  shipping  by  tank  pick-up  will 
as  members  participate  in  any 
premium  which  the  co-operative  will 
pay  to  its  producers’. 

It  is  understood  that  Hillsdale  Co¬ 
operative  will  now  be  in  a  position 
to  take  on*  additional  members  either 
for  tank  pick-up  or  for  can  delivery. 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  the  livestock  page  a  sure 

way  to  sell  stock  quickly  and  profitably.  For  the  special  low 
livestock  rate  of  $1.00  per  line  (about  7  words),  your  message 
is  read  by  our  more  than  300,000  subscribers.  Simply  fill-in  and 
mail  the  attached  blank.  References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 
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Takes  cooking  honors  for  third  straight  year 


Wins  Gold  Loving  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Competition 


You  can  be  sure  Ronald  is  as 
appreciative  of  his  mother’s  prize 
cooking  as  he  is  of  that  gold  loving 
cup  she  won  for  her  cooking  skill. 
And  besides  the  cup,  Mrs.  John 
Littley  of  Bluff  Point,  New  York, 
won  15  other  awards  in  cooking 
competition  this  year — all  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Littley  has  two  teenagers 
to  care  for,  and  a  nursing  career  to 
keep  her  busy,  as  well — so  naturally 
she  likes  to  find  handy  ways  of 
doing  things.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  always  rises  fast,”  she  says. 
“And  keeps  for  months.” 


Over  the  holidays  you’ll  want  to 
serve  yeast-raised  specialties.  And 
when  you  bake  at  home  use  the 
yeast  prize- winning  cooks  depend 
on — Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It  rises  in  a  hurry  and  gives 
you  wonderful  results.  Stays  fresh 
for  months  so  you  can  always  keep 
it  handy  on  your  shelf.  And  you 
save  money  by  buying  “Thrifty 
Three’s” — three  packages  in  a  strip. 
Get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Y east 
in  “Thrifty 

Get  the  New 
"Thrifty  Three" 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Now  Credited 
and  Compounded  Quarterly 
NEXT  DIVIDEND  JANUARY  1 


Save  More,  Make  More,  'JJitul 


Sfarf  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy  the  con¬ 
venience  of  this  easy  saving  method  and  the 
high  dividends  that  increase  your  earnings. 
Open  your  account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your  passbook 
by  return  mail. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE  BOTH  WAYS. 

ASSETS  OVER  $69,000,000.00 


MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  find  my  first  deposit  of  $ _ 

Please  open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

D  Send  Banking  by  Mai!  Information 


Name _ 

Address 


Town 


State _ 25 


SKIN  NEED  HELP? 

TWIN  TO  EBUROL 

A  SCIENTIFIC  OINTMENT  FOR  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  USE.  EBUROL  HAS  EXCELLENT 
SOOTHING  AND  HEALING  PROPERTIES 
ON  BURNS,  SUPERFICIAL  WOUNDS,  IN¬ 
SECT  BITES,  SUNBURN,  ROUGHENED 
HANDS  AND  MANY  OTHER  MINOR  SKIN 
IRRITATIONS. 

*  Used  in  Medical  Profession  15  Years 

CFMn  TnnAYl  ONL^  $100  (Postpaid  USA) 
JtWU  iUUAT!  For  a  Generous  2  oz.  Jar 

If  Not  Satisfied,  Your  Money  Returned 

Bischoff  Chemical  Corp.  Box  12,  Ivorylon,  Conn. 


KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT  —  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
For  Church  and  School  kitchens.  Send  for  FREE  cata¬ 
log  and  save  money!  Hundreds  of  useful  items  to 
choose  from.  CASCADE  PAPER  COMPANY, 

3  BROWN  ST.,  NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache  —  feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidneytubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


Folding  TABLES  and 
Non-Folding  CHAIRS 

Hundreds  of  Styles—  Factory  Prices 


I  IF 


Send  For 
Catalogue 


NORTH  BRANCH  CHAIR  CO. 

Dept.  8  North  Adams  1,  Mass. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Describes  our  New  Virus-Free 
STRAWBERRY  Plants.  Foundation 
Stock  originally  supplied  by  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  For  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  Better  Plants.  Blue¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs. 
WRITE:  RAYNER  BROTHERS, 
SALISBURY  29,  MARYLAND 


FANCY  FLORIDA  ORANGES:  </2  box  $5.20:  box 
$8.75;  bu.  basket  $6.00.  TANGERINES:  '/2  box  $5.60; 
box  $9.60.  GRAPEFRUIT:  '/2  box  $4.80:  box  $8.20; 
bu.  basket  $5.50.  GRAPEFRUIT  PINK:  '/2  box  $5.25; 
box  $8.90;  bu.  basket  $6.15;  TEMPLE  ORANGES: 
'/2  box  $6.00;  box  $10.00.  EXPRESS  PAID. 
JAMES  AKER,  CLERMONT,  FLORIDA 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU,  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


BIG  6-lb.  package  assorted  stationery  school  pads, 
writing  paper  and  envelopes,  memo’s,  etc.,  $2  post¬ 
paid.  PHILO  PRINTING  CO.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Christmas  Card  to  Our  Readers 

As  Christmas  Day  draws  near,  the  time  is  fleeting, 

Each  one  of  us  her  secret  plans  completing; 

Soon  farmsteads  will  rejoice  at  happy  meeting, 

And  so,  to  one  and  all,  this  hearty  greeting. 

May  New  Year,  like  the  turning  of  the  tide, 

Bring  flood  of  fresher  hope  on  which  to  ride; 

Or,  may  it,  like  a  curtain  drawn  aside, 

Reveal  a  host  of  blessings,  multiplied. 

Pennsylvania  _  Persis  Smith 


On  the  Opposite  Page 

The  Nativity  scene,  shown  on  the 
opposite  page,  is  a  panel  from  a 
Flemish  altarpiece  carved  in  wood 
during  the  XVth  century.  It  is  re¬ 


produced  here  by  courtesy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  The  stained  glass  window  de¬ 
sign  is  the  work  of  Margaret  Schohl, 
Easton,  Pa. 


New  Year  Ideas  for  Sewing 

134  —  Gay  Novelty  Apron:  45  Bright  Cotton  Squares,  a  variety  of 
Grandmother’s  old  “sampler”  stitch  embroideries,  plus  pears,  sequins,  beads 
in  sparkling  colors,  and  you  have  the  most  talked-about  party  apron  you 
ever  saw!  All  instructions.  20  cents. 

2725  —  To  Flatter  the  Shorter,  Fuller  Figure,  a  smart  two-piece  dress 
with  easy  softly  flared  skirt,  collar,  and  choice  of  short  or  three-quarter 
sleeves.  Sizes  14V2  to  24V2.  Size  I6V2 :  Style  shown,  4  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

3013  —  Smart  Slimming'  Jumper.  For  those  of  you  who  appreciate 
simple,  pretty  lines,  make  this  button-front  jumper  with  sweetheart  neck¬ 
line,  teamed  with  collared  blouse  with  sleeve  choice.  Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  18: 
Jumper,  V-k  yds.  54-in.  Blouse  shown,  3  yds.  35-in.  25  cents. 

2462  —  Graceful  and  Up  to  Size  50,  Here  Is  a  Dress  in  a  wide  range 
of  larger  sizes  —  a  basic,  flattering  style  that’s  both  easy  to  sew  and  to  wear. 
Soft  shoulder  tucks,  collar,  easy  skirt.  Sizes  16  to  50.  Size  18:  Style  shown, 
3%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

335  —  Small  Boy  in  a  Puppy  Shirt  (Multicolor).  For  sizes  of  2,  3,  4, 
or  5  years,  he  will  be  special!  Tissue  pattern  and  color  transfer  in  grey  and 
black  of  six  3  and  4-inch  puppies.  Just  iron  on.  State  size  needed.  20  cents. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  Style  Numbers;  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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morbeti  in  tije  <&mpzi  of  ^m\t  Huke,  chapter  2 ,  bergeg  1  =  20 


ND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
that  there  went  out  a  decree 
from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed. 
( And  this  taxing  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was 
Syria. ) 

And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into 
his  own  city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out 
of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the 
city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem;  (be¬ 
cause  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David:  ) 

To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife, 
being  great  with  child. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there, 
the  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should 
be  delivered. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son, 


and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no 
room  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
them:  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God, 
and  saying, 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 


earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were 
gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the 
shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now 
go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing 
which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  has 
made  known  unto  us. 

And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in 
a  manger. 

And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made 
known  abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them 
concerning  this  child. 

And  all  they  that  heard  it  wondered  at 
those  things  which  were  told  them  by  the 
shepherds. 

But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pond¬ 
ered  them  in  her  heart. 

And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and 
praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had 
heard  and  seen,  as  it  was  told  unto  them. 


December  18,  1954 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  Pennsylvania 
WINTER 

Winter  comes  but  once  a  year 
To  bring  the  cold  and  blizzards  here, 

To  freeze  the  brooks  and  ponds  and  streams 
With  slippery  ice  which  shines  and  gleams; 
The  snowflakes  falling  to  the  ground 
Never  make  a  bit  of  sound 
While  noisy  winds  that  howl  and  blow 
Drift  the  soft-laid  blanket  of  snow. 
Flowers  are  gone,  the  trees  are  bare. 

With  hardly  a  bird  song  anywhere  — 

But  winter  sports  have  now  begun 
And  everyone  has  loads  of  fun! 

—  Joyce  Schroo,  13,  New  York 


BLACK I E 

1  have  a  little  hen  named  Blackie, 

Just  as  tame  as  she  can  be; 

She  always  stays  around  my  feet, 

I  thing  that  she  is  very  sweet. 

She  eats  the  bugs  that  I  have  found, 
And  worms  that  live  down  in  the  ground; 
But  when  I  feed  her,  how  she  sings 
Because  she  likes  the  worms  and  things! 
Now  I  must  tell  you  once  again; 

I  love  that  little  Blackie  hen! 

—  Olive  Mason.  11,  Pennsylvania 


TO  A  SOLDIER 

He  fought  for  liberty. 

He  fought  for  you  and  me; 

He  died  for  friend  and  foe 
For  lands  we  do  not  know. 

When  Christmas  Day  is  here, 

May  he  in  Heaven  be 
To  sing  with  ail  the  angels 
A  Christmas  .iubilee. 

—  Annie  Herbert,  17,  Pennsylvania 


i 


JUNIOR  HIGH  “DUSTY”  ENJOYS  OUR 
PAGE 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Page,  I  find,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  It  is  a  nice  way  to  meet  new 
friends  and  learn  about  interesting  places. 
I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school.  I  like  tennis, 
swimming,  baseball,  good  music,  dancing, 
roller  skating,  good  movies,  radio  work 
and  dramatics.  My  friends  call  me  Dusty. 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  both  boys 
and  girls.  —  Carolyn  Rhodes,  16,  New  York. 


BETTY  CONTRIBUTES  A  DRAWING 

I  saw  the  call  for  more  drawings  and  have 
sent  one  gladly.  We  have  received  this 
wonderful  paper  for  several  years  but  this 
is  only  the  second  time  I  have  written  to 
you.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  enabling  me 
to  exchange  letters  with  many  pen  pals  who 
have  become  very  dear  friends.  Many  I 
have  met  personally.  —  Betty  Dumont,  16, 
New  York. 


SOPHOMORE  LIKES  TO  KEEP  BUSY 

For  almost  two  years  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  now  and  1  like 
to  do  just  about  everything.  I  would  enjoy 
hearing  both  boys  and  girls  anywhere  in 
the  world.  —  Barbara  Higbee,  15,  New  York. 


DAWNA  FROM  MAINE  A  SPORTS  FAN 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  quite  a  while, 
so  decided  to  write  hoping  for  a  pen  pal. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  am 
very  interested  in  all  sports  such  as  basket¬ 
ball.  football  and  baseball.  My  favorte  base¬ 
ball  team  is  the  Cleveland  Indians  and  my 
favorite  football  team  is  the  Forty-Niners. 
I  also  like  dancing  and  all  winter  sports 
very  much.  I  like  good  jazz  music  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  as  well  as  girls.  I 
also  like  good  mystery  magazines,  good 
books  and  sports  magazines  —  Dawna 
Campbell,  16,  Maine. 


FRESHMAN  FROM  DELAWARE 

I’m  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  would 
love  to  hear  from  any  boys  or  gii’ls  my 
age  or  older.  My  favorite  sport  is  basket¬ 
ball.  My  other  interests  are  swimming,  base¬ 
ball,  hockey,  letter  writing  and  collecting 
picture  postcards.  Please  send  a  picture 
of  yourself  when  you  write  if  you  can.  — 
Janice  McCabe,  Delaware. 


Editor’s  Message 


Christmas  is  coming,  a  wonderful  Day  and  season  for  making 
others  happy.  There  is  a  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  Letters  Wanted, 
listed  under  New  York  State,  who  is  ill  in  the  hospital  where  she 
may  be  for  weeks  or  months.  Letters  or  cards  from  you  would  help  a 
lot  to  make  the  time  go  faster  for  her. 

A  nice  letter  from  a  mother  tells  me  that  her  daughter  could  not 
have  a  nicer  group  of  pen  friends  than  those  through  Our  Page.  You 
boys  and  girls  have  also  written  to  many  shut-ins.  This  is  good  to  hear. 

During  1954  over  3,000  more  young  people  have  become  acquainted 
through  letters  I  have  counted.  My  hope  is  that,  in  1955,  we  shall  have 
a  full  mailbag  also  of  drawings,  poems,  stories  and  book  reviews.  Let’s 
make  Our  Page  a  still  happier  and  more  interesting  place  to  congregate. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you,  one  and  all!  —  Elsie  Unger 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  TO  YOU  ALL  '  ‘ 

What  greeting  shall  I  send  you  as  I  think  of  you  today  .  .  . 

The  wish  that  I  would  wish  you  goes  beyond  what  I  can  say, 

Yet  unspoken  thoughts  rise  heavenward  in  the  silence  where  we  pray. 

I  will  breathe  my  intercessions  before  God’s  altar  throne  .  .  . 

For  the  best  wish  I  can  wish  you  shall  be  told  to  Him  alone, 

And  the  best  thought  I  can  send  you  is  through  Him,  and  not  my  own. 

May  your  name  be  well  remembered  in  the  Blessed  Presence  there, 

Where  remembrances  are  sacred  and  each  memory  a  prayer, 

And  where  loving  thoughts  shall  leave  you  in  the  loving  Father’s  care. 

—  Pat  Dunnigan,  16,  New  York 


TITLE  PAGE  SKETCH:  Drawn  by  Elsie  Manchester,  18,  Massachusetts 


BEYOND  HORIZONS:  BY  CARLETON 
MITCHELLS. 

REVIEWED  BY  ELSIE  MANCHESTER,  18, 
Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  book  of  voyages  and  voyagers, 
of  adventure  and  peril,  and  of  strange  hori¬ 
zons.  It  is  a  stoi’y  of  men  of  courage  un¬ 
limited,  and  of  the  old  wooden  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  such  as  the  ones  Columbus  used  when 
he  discovered  America.  The  sea  has  been  a 
highway  for-  centuries  and  there  is  hardly 
a  place  now  that  hasn’t  been  touched  by 
ships  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  voyages  in  “Beyond  Horizons”  have 
been  made  through  hardship  and  by  sail. 
It  took  courage  for  those  travelers  to  sail 
off  into  the  unknown,  thinking  perhaps 
they  might  sail  off  the  edge  of  the  world 
or  be  eaten  by  some  huge  sea  monster. 
The  wind  was  continually  blowing  their 


ships  away  from  home,  but  when  would  it 
change  to  blow  them  back  again?  When 
land  did  appear,  what  kind  of  people  lived 
there,  would  there  be  water  and  food? 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  them  where  the 
reefs  were,  or  where  to  find  shelter  from 
storm.  It  is  almost  a  miracle  to  realize  that 
the  world  was  explored  by  sailing  in  tiny 
wooden  ships,  when  we  think  of  today’s 
big  floating  steel  cities. 

Many  are  the  names  written  in  the  pages 
of  history  who  set  forth  and  discovered  new 
land3:  Columbus,  Magellen,  Sir  Francis 

Drake,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson, 
just  to  name  a  few.  There  was  a  real 
Robinson  Crusoe  whose  name  was  Alexander 
Selkirk.  If  you  like  sea  stories,  be  sure 
to  read  “Beyond  Horizons.”  It  is  different. 

Published  by  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  available  in  your  lending 
library  or  bookstore. 


THE  UFE.,0f 


BY  JOHN  CROMPTON 


Drawn  by  Cora  Stanton,  18,  Massachusetts 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIDER:  BY  JOHN 
CROMPTON. 

REVIEWED  BY  CORA  STANTON,  18, 
Massachusetts. 

The  spider’s  life,  as  told  in  John  Cromp¬ 
ton’s  book,  is  one  of  intrigue  and  bloodshed. 
At  times,  it  has  humor  as  in  nearly  every¬ 
one’s  life.  The  spider  is  a  fascinating  crea¬ 
ture;  not  many  people  have  studied  her 
closely  enough  to  see  what  makes  her  tick. 
I  like  this  book  because  it  is  written  in  a 
language  everyone  can  understand  and  with 
the  author’s  understanding  for  the  insect. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of 
spiders,  from  real  tiny  ones  to  some  good 
big  ones.  A  chapter  on  “The  Web  Weavers” 
is  most  revealing.  I  never  knew  there  were 
so  many  different  ways  to  make  a  web; 
also  I  never  knew  that  a  certain  kind  of 
spider  weaves  a  web  and,  at  night,  folds 
it  up  and  puts  it  away  to  be  fresh  for  the 
next  day!  It  is  remarkable  how  nature  has 
equipped  this  creature  for  spinning. 

In  the  world  there  are  jumping  spiders, 
crab  spiders,  trap-door  spiders,  hermit 
spiders  and  many,  many  others.  You  have 


all  heard  of  the  tarantula.  She  is  not  as 
poisonous  as  most  people  believe,  even 
though  she  is  ugly,  though  small.  You  learn 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  spider  to  bite  you 
if  you  wanted  her  to,  and  that  most  human 
beings  are  immune  to  their  poison  whereas 
four-footed  creatures  and  birds  are  not. 

The  mother  spider  is  a  very  good  one. 
She  takes  such  good  care  of  her  eggs  that 
she  seldom  eats.  When  it  comes  time  for 
the  young  to  leave  their  little  sack,  the 
mother  makes  a  hole  to  let  them  out.  After¬ 
ward,  in  some  species,  she  usually  dies  be¬ 
cause  she  has  starved  herself  to  death.  The 
babies  don’t  seem  to  mind. 

The  jumping  spider,  who  crouches  and 
springs  upon  her  prey,  hqs  very  fine  eye¬ 
sight  for  stalking.  Crab  spiders  are  so  called 
because  they  look  like  crabs  and  go  side¬ 
ways  and  backwards. 

Trap-door  spiders  are  whoppers.  Their 
bodies  can  be  as  large  as  a  tangerine;  some¬ 
times  you  find  one  in  a  crate  of  bananas. 
They  live  to  be  about  25  years  old,  but,  in 
spite  of  their  size,  they  are  not  poisonous. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  spoken 
of  the  spider  as  she.  The  male  does  not 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  family 
life.  He  is  there  just  to  be  the  father;  if 
he  doesn’t  keep  out  of  sight,  his  wife  eats 
him. 

Spiders  are  of  great  use  to  us,  believe  it 
or  not:  they  eat  uncountable  insects.  The 
census  is  two  and  a  quarter  million  of 
these  creatures  to  an  acre,  every  one  of 
them  killing  insects  day  and  night.  Only  a 
few  harm  us.  So,  when  you  see  a  spider, 
think  twice  before  you  step  on  her.  There 
is  an  old  saying  “If  you  wish  to  live  and 
thrive — let  a  spider  run  alive.” 

“The  Life  of  a  Spider,”  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  can 
me  found  in  your  lending  library  or  book¬ 
store. 


Drawn  by  Donald  Boshnaugh,  16,  Penna. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  and  addressed  to  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  address  will  be  completed 
and  the  mail  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed.  Be  sure  you  have  the 
correct  postage  for  mail  going  outside  the 
U.  S.  A. 

New  York:  Germaine  Dunn,  9;  Pat  Sey- 
fried,  15;  Barbara  Higbee,  15;  Nelda  Van 
Vleet,  11;  Joann  Ferry,  18;  Dolores  Sheff, 
14;  Carolyn  Rhodes,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Nancy  Sexton;  Sandra 

Lewis,  11:  Mary  Fillippo,  13;  Ruth  Hunter. 

Connecticut:  Jeanne  Burchard,  15;  June 
Kalfka,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Mary  Millette,  10;  Mary 
Cheney. 

Delaware:  Janice  McCabe. 

Ohio:  Connie  Williams. 

Maine:  Kenneth  Campbell,  15;  Ruth  Camp¬ 
bell,  13;  Deborah  Mason,  15;  Dawna 
Campbell,  16. 

Vermont:  Eldred  French,  17. 

British  West  Africa:  Mary  E.  Okyir;  E.  A. 
D.  Kuofie;  J.  K.  A.  Otchere;  Comfort  Turk- 
son;  A.  K.  A.  Mensah;  J.  J.  Yamoah,  14; 
B.  K.  Kwame,  12;  Bernard  Yamoah,  15. 

These  boys  and  girls  are  all  of  school  age. 


CONNIE  WRITES  FROM  OHIO 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page.  I  live  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  village.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
would  like  some  boys  and  girls  to  write 
to  me,  your  picture  if  possible  please.  My 
hobbies  are  cooking,  sewing  and  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  also  like  baseball 
and  music.  —  Connie  Williams,  Ohio. 


ANIMAL  AND  CAMERA  HOBBIES 

I  have  a  horse  and  three  dogs  and  I  enjoy 
animals  and  their  pictures.  I  like  to  develop 
and  print  pictures  but  haven’t  any  develop¬ 
ing  and  printing  studio;  I  would  like  to 
have  one.  Won’t  you  boys  and  girls  please 
write  to  me  just  for  the  fun  of  it?  — 
Dolores  Scheff,  14,  New  York. 


PAT  HAS  MANY  INTERESTS 

I  find  this  Page  very  interesting.  Our 
Page  makes  it  possible  for  boys  and  girls 
all  over  the  world  to  become  friends  and 
correspond  with  each  other.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  and  am  interested  in 
the  following  sports:  swimming,  tennis, 
volleyball,  basketball,  badminton  and  soccer. 
I  also  enjoy  good  music,  dancing,  movies 
and  collecting  postcards.  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  hearing  from  those  with  the  same 
interests.  —  Pat  Seyfried,  15,  New  York. 


FROM  ELDRED,  VERMONT  FARM  BOY, 
A  JUNIOR 

To  me  Our  Page  is  the  whole  paper!  I 
enjoy  it  thoroughly  and  would  enjoy  ex¬ 
changing  views  and  news  with  its  readers. 
My  favorite  hobby  is  listening  to  music  and 
I  also  play  in  the  school  band.  I  live  on 
a  farm  of  about  210  acres  and  we  have  50 
head  of  cattle.  I  am  also  a  junior  in  high 
school.  Letters  from  all  over  the  world  will 
be  appreciated,  treasured  and  answered.  — 
Eldred  French,  Jr.,  17,  Vermont. 


KENNETH  MAKES  AIRPLANES  IN  MAINE 

I  live  on  a  farm  with  my  mother,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister.  I  love  to  make  air¬ 
planes  and  draw  all  kinds  of  pictures.  When 
I  was  in  the  second  grade  I  won  a  blue 
ribbon  in  drawing.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  who  have  the  same 
likes.  —  Kenneth  Campbell,  15,  Maine. 


FROM  A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE 
SOPHOMORE 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page;  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much.  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  like  all 
sports,  especially  tennis  and  swimming  I 
am  interested  in  photography,  painting  and 
drawing.  I  like  to  iceskate  and  rollerskate. 
The  jitterbug  and  polka'  are  the  dances  I 
enjoy  most.  I  like  horses  and  I  think  a 
black  stallion  is  the  best  looking  of  all.  I 
enjoy  writing  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  my  age  and  older.  —  Jeanne 
Burchard,  15,  Connecticut. 
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Goat's  Milk  for  Calves 

Is  goat’s  milk  satisfactory  to  use 
as  a  substitute  for  cow’s  milk  in 
raising  calves?  How  much  should  be 
used  at  a  feeding?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  cow’s  milk  for  butterfat 
and  protein?  Should  it  be  diluted 
with  water?  m.  d. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

Goat’s  milk  is  entirely  satisfactory 
to  use  in  place  of  cow’s  milk  for 
raising  calves  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  the  calf’s  life.  During 
that  early  period,  the  newborn  calf 
should  receive  the  first  drawn  milk 
from  its  mother,  which  is  known  as 
colostrum,  because  this  contains  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  not  only  high  in 
nutritive  value  but  are  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  in  establishing  disease  resis¬ 
tance. 

Goat’s  milk  can  be  fed  in  the  same 
amounts  as  cow’s  milk  for  rearing 
calves.  The  standard  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  the  method  most  commonly 
used  by  dairy  farmers  in  the  North¬ 
east  is  to  limit  the  whole  milk  feed¬ 
ing.  However,  this  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  apply  where  goat’s  milk  is 
used.  The  amount  of  milk  fed  daily 
will  differ  with  the  age  of  the  calf. 
Two  or  three  quarts  are  sufficient  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  its 
life.  The  calf  should  then  be  allowed 
some  calf  meal  and  grain  besides 
good  hay.  The  milk  can  be  increased 
to  four  quarts  for  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  and  then  gradually  de¬ 
creased,  allowing  plenty  of  grain  and 
hay,  in  fact  all  the  calf  will  eat. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  cow’s 
milk  and  goat’s  milk  shows  that  on 
the  average  they  are  approximately 
the  same,  containing  about  the  same 
amounts  of  protein  and  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  with  goat’s  milk 
being  somewhat  higher  for  both  nu¬ 
trients  and  fat.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  to  dilute  goat’s  milk  with 
about  one-tenth  volume  of  boiled 
water  which  has  been  cooled  down 
to  about  95  degrees  F.,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  the  milk  should  also 
be  fed. 


Block  Salt  for  Dairy  Cattle 

Have  heard  various  arguments,  pro 
and  con,  concerning  the  use  of  block 
salt  for  dairy  cattle  as  compared  with 
coarse  loose  salt.  Is  there  any  real 
proof  of  this  matter?  If  so,  please  ad¬ 
vise  me  about  it.  p.  j.  k. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  recent  report  on  the  matter  of 
salt  forms  for  feeding  dairy  cattle 
points  out  that  the  hard,  salt  block, 
when  kept  available  for  dairy  cattle, 
has  proved  its  merit,  in  a  five-year 
experiment  recently  concluded  at 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  test 
was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  E. 
Smith,  and  it  demonstrated  that  cows 
consume  about  one  ounce  of  salt 
per  day  from  a  salt  block;  this  is 
sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements 


when  salt  is  constantly  supplied.  Dr. 
Smith’s  tests  also  showed  that  dairy 
cattle  eat  more  loose  salt  from  a  box 
than  they  do  from  a  salt  block.  How¬ 
ever,  the  extra  salt,  which  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  four  times 
their  needs,  is  consumed  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easy  to  eat  and  they  like 
it.  Some  cows  will  eat  more  salt  than 
others,  and  salt  is  so  low  in  cost  that 
it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  it  be¬ 
fore  cattle  as  well  as  all  other  kinds 
of  livestock  at  all  times,  either  in 
block  or  loose  form.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  the  salt  under  a  shelter  so  it 
will  not  be  weathered  away. 

When  animals  do  not  get  enough 
salt  they  soon  show  definite  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  deficiency.  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  manifested  as  unnatural 
appetite,  such  as  licking  the  stan¬ 
chions  and  clothing  of  their  atten¬ 
dants.  After  a  time,  a  salt  deficiency 
results  in  lowered  production  and 
bodily  efficiency.  For  the  livestock- 
man,  salt  is  white  gold. 


Pony  Has  Diseased  Bone 

We  have  a  pony  which  has  some- 
think  wrong  with  its  hind  foot.  It 
seems  to  have  a  hard  swollen  spot 
right  at  the  top  of  the  hoof.  The  pony 
walks  on  the  front  part  of  the  hoof, 
as  though  it  is  walking  on  tip  toes. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  this  is  and 
how  I  can  correct  it?  f.  i.  m. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 

Bone  ailments  have  one  common 
characteristic,  an  irritation  of  the 
connecting  tissues  over  the  rough¬ 
ened  surface  of  the  bone.  This  affects 
the  tendons,  muscles  and  nerves  that 
are  involved.  In  the  case  of  your 
pony,  this  bone  ailment  probably  is 
in  two  locations.  One  could  possibly 
be  in  the  front  part  of  the  pastern, 
which  would  be  known  as  a  ring¬ 
bone.  This  would  be  manifested  by  a 
hard  swelling  in  that  area.  The  cause 
of  the  pony  walking  on  the  forward 
part  of  the  foot  is  probably  a  similar 
ailment  of  the  navicular  bone  which 
is  located  on  the  interior  of  the  hoof. 
That  irritation  causes  pain  when  the 
pony  puts  his  hoof  down;  in  order  to 
avoid  this,  it  walks  on  its  toes.  In 
any  case,  bone  ailments  are  very 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  cure 
once  they  have  become  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  best  to  have  them  treated 
by  a  veterinarian.  Local  applications 
of  liniments,  plus  rest,  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  helpful.  The  best  prevention 
of  bone  ailments  in  horses  and 
ponies  is  to  provide  the  animal  at  all 
times  with  needed  and  adequate 
mineral  elements  plus  vitamins  A 
and  D.  For  this  purpose  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  should  be 
used  which  would  contain  calcium 
and  phosphorus;  the  trace  elements 
are  likewise  helpful.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
a  good  source  of  the  needed  vitamins. 


Triplet  calves  are  not  common,  but  they  do  occur  occasionally.  These  three 
healthy  Holstein  calves  mere  born  last  Summer  to  a  cow  on  the  dairy  farm 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hoag,  Wattsburg,  Erie  County,  Pa. 


if  you're  worried  Gbout  the  high 
cost  of  feed,  Citrus  Pulp  is  the 
answer  to  your  problem.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen 
all  over  the  country  are 
finding  that  Citrus  Pulp 
gives  them  more  feed  value 
for  their  money.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  T.  D.  N. 
(Total  Digestible  Nutrients).  Citrus  Pulp  contains 
75%  T.  D.  N.  as  compared  with  67.8%  for  Beet 
Pulp  and  Snapped  Corn.  Citrus  Pulp  is  progressively 
palatable,  does  not  affect  milk  flavor  and  is  easy  to 
feed  and  store.  Many  dairymen  are  feeding  Citrus 
Pulp  up  to  40%  of  Dairy  rations,  replacing  more 
expensive  feed  —  with  excellent  results.  For  higher 
milk  production  at  lower  cost,  feed  Citrus  Pulp: 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FEEDING  INFORMATION 


NAME . 

ADDRESS  . ‘ . .  ... 

CITY  .  STATE 


P.  O.  BOX  403,  Dept.  A,  TAMPA,  FLORIDA 


DANIELS 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

BURNS  THE  LARGEST 
CHUNKS 
FLOWING  HEAT 
ECONOMICAL 

Ideal  for  farm  home,  ski 
lodge,  or  school.  Steady, 
even  heat. 


Write  tor  full  information. 


]  PATZ  BARN  CLEANERS 

Have  nation  wide  reputation  for  more 
years  of  trouble  free  operation  than 
any  other  make.  Simple,  rugged,  inex¬ 
pensive.  Long  lasting  exclusive  heavy 
steel-  individual  hook  chain,  no  welds, 
no  rivets,  no  weak  spots  to  corrode  and 
break.  A  few  trade  ins  of  leading  makes 
very  reasonable.  Investigate  before  you 
invest  in  any  cleaner.  Silos  and  Silo 
Unloaders.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature. 
No  obligation.  No  salesmen  will  call. 
Dealers  Wanted, 
j  FRANK  NOLO,  ROME,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 

Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  COMPANY 
DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


•  If  your  chain  saw,  no  matter  what  make, 
is  losing  its  zip  ...  if  production  is  falling 
off  and  stops  for  repairs  increasing  .  .  .  see 
your  dealer  about  an  expert  motor  tune-up 
and  OREGON®-iZJNG  your  saw.  Have  him 
install  an  OREGON®  Chain,  an  OREGON 
ARMOR-TIP®  BAR,  an  OREGON®  Outer  End 


Handle.  It  pays  to  keep  your  motor  tuned, 
to  OREGON®-IZ£  your  saw  ...  in  economy 


and  performance. 

SEE  YOUR 
CHAIN  SAW 
DEALER 


"You  Can't  Beat  an 

OREGON®-  IZED 

Chain  Saw" _ j 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave„  Portland  7,  Ore. 


CATTLE  CLIPPER  BLADE  SERVICE:  Ground  «!-00 
Set.  SWARTZ  MACHINE  SHOP,  Beilefontc,  Pa. 


December  18,  1954 
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MAY'S  SO  POOR  MY 
MILK  CHECKS  ARE 
'WAY  DOWN 


/  FRED,  POOR  HAY  \ 
<  LACKS  VlTAMlNX&Uf 

NEW  mi#*A*£U AS 

vitamin"a:  it  promotes 

GROWTH,  GUARDS 
k  AGAINST  INFECTION  j 


Sometime  Later 


W xow-kMrs 

f  VITAMIN  "A" 
REALLY  WORKS, 


XQW-KARE  NOW 

HAS  4000  UNITS  Of 
VITA  MIN  "A*  TO  THE 
OUNCE  PLUS  ITS  MINERALS 
AND  TONIC  DRUGS.  HEIRS 
ASSURE  HEALTHY 
CALVES,  TOO 


Months  Later 


FRED,TH 0 
COWS  LCX 
.  GREAT' 


MY  MILK  CHECKS  ARE 
J  GREAT,  TOO !  KOt¥-tm£'$ 
^NEW  V/TAMIN“A*IS  [X6ESTA6/E 
WITH  HI6H  POTENCY.  BUILT  UP  MY 
V  FRESHENING  COW/S.  TRY  IT.' 


New  KOW-KARE  in  the  50  It 
Drum  cuts  cost  from  55c  to  36 
per  lb.  At  your  Dealer's,  vvher 
you  get  KALF-KARE. 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Useful,  easy-to-understond.  24  pages. 
Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle."  Write: 


Dairy  Association 
Company 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


...6oy50/6.C>nito 


Keep  Teat  Open 

Keep  It  Healing 

Keep  It  Milking 


Farming  the 

Louise  Kellogg,  owner  of  Spring 
Creek  Dairy  Farm  in  Alaska,  came 
by  pioneer  and  dairy  instincts  natur¬ 
ally;  her  great-grandfather  made 
cheese  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
when  the  county  was,  like  the 
Alaska  Territory  now,  frontier  coun¬ 
try.  Six  years  ago,  she  went  to  the 
Matanuska  Valley  and  bought  430 
acres  of  land.  Now  she  has  80  acres 
cleared  for  crops,  a  herd  of  36  dairy 
cattle  and  a  local  market  paying  $11 
a  hundredweight  for  four  per  cent 
milk. 

Alaskan  dairy  farming  has  real 
problems:  bitter  cold,  sub-Arctic 
darkness,  cyclonic  winds,  remoteness 
from  supplies  and  the  costly  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  virgin  forest  into  pro¬ 
ductive  land.  Clearing  of  land  is 
actually  the  biggest  problem;  its 
cost  runs  around  $200  an  acre.  Ob¬ 
taining  an  adequate  supply  of  live¬ 
stock  feed  is  a  connected  problem; 
imported  hay  runs  from  $85  to  $105 
a  ton  and  locally  grown  brome  hay 
is  $60.  The  expense  of  the  imported 
hay  makes  land  clearing  a  job  of  first 
importance.  In  15  years,  the  farmers 
of  the  Matanuska  Valley  have  cleared 
about  12,000  acres. 

Spring  Creek  Farm  has  a  60x120- 
foot  combination  loafing  barn  and 
milking  parlor.  Built  with  glass 
walls,  it  keeps  about  a  14-degree 
temperature  when  the  thermometer 
is  30  below  outdoors.  The  milking 
parlor  is  heated  electrically  and 
stays  at  a  relatively  warm  40  degrees. 
The  glass  walls  let  in  winter  sun  for 
heat  and  light;  the  light  averts  the 
loss  of  the  animals’  fertility  during 
the  long  darkness  of  Winter. 

When  Miss  Kellogg  first  began 
farming,  silage  froze  in  the  upright 
concrete  silos  constructed  on  the 
farm.  So  she  built  a  trench  silo  with 
a  door  leading  from  it  directly  into 
the  barn.  The  feed  room  is  right  in 
the  barn,  too.  The  milk  house  has 
wide  insulating  windows  to  let  in 
maximum  warmth  and  light.  A 
modern  milking  machine  sends  milk 
directly  to  the  refrigerator  in  the 
milk  house. 

Miss  Kellogg  sells  her  milk  to  a 
commercial  dairy  which  picks  it  up 
in  the  evening  and  trucks  it  50 
miles  to  Anchorage  where  it  is  pas¬ 
teurized  and  bottled  for  sale  at  40 
cents  a  quart.  There  are  51  Grade  A 
dairymen  in  the  Matanuska  Valley 
who  receive  $11  a  hundredweight  for 
their  milk.  Their  supply  meets  only 
about  38  per  cent  of  the  Anchorage 
demand,  however;  more  milk  is 
shipped  in  from  Seattle  and  the  West 
Coast. 

Although  she  started  with  mixed 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys,  Miss  Kel¬ 
logg  is  now  breeding  Red  Dane 
cattle.  Seven  years  ago,  the  Matan¬ 
uska  Valley  imported  three  Red 
Dane  bulls  and  offered  an  artificial 
breeding  program;  most  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  subscribe  to  the  service  now. 


Last  Frontier 

Miss  Kellogg  likes  Red  Danes.  They 
are  big  and  rugged,  produce  heavily 
and  have  high  carcass  value — they 
make  good  meat.  They  seem  to  thrive 
in  the  cold  country  conditions. 

Spring  Creek  Farm  has  20  acres 
of  pasture  for  the  36  head  of  cattle. 
Manager  George  Brewster,  earlier 
from  New  Hampshire,  divides  it  into 
plots  and  rotates  them  to  make  the 
little  land  that  is  tilled  go  as  far  as 
it  can  be  made  to  go.  Next  year  he 
plans  to  try  zero-pasture  and  bring 
field-chopped  green  feed  into  a  feed- 
lot. 

Robert  Nichols,  once  of  Vermont, 
is  responsible  for  the  field  and  ma¬ 
chinery  work  on  the  farm.  He  en¬ 
siles  a  combination  of  oats,  peas  and 
vetch  to  make  an  excellent  winter 
feed.  Corn  and  alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown  at  the  latitude  of  Spring 
Creek  Farm;  the  frost-free  season  is 
only  108  days  and  the  summer  tem¬ 
peratures  are  not  very  warm. 
Nichols  plants  in  the  middle  of  May 
and  harvests  in  August.  When  more 
land  is  cleared,  he  hopes  to  raise 
enough  hay  and  grain  for  the 
whole  herd;  he  expects  to  produce  a 
yield  of  85  bushels  of  Edda  barley 
to  the  acre  and  heavy  yields,  too, 


of  Golden  Rain  oats.  Both  of  these 
grains  were  especially  developed  for 
cold-climate  production  by  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Experiment  Station. 

Brewster  describes  the  Matanuska 
Valley  as  prime  dairy  country.  But 
he  observes,  too,  that  the  climate  can 
be  cantankerous:  the  Valley  receives 
only  about  15  inches  of  rainfall  a 
year.  Even  this  small  amount  is  ill- 
timed;  there  is  little  moisture  at 
planting  time,  a  wet  spell  comes  for 
haying  and  the  Matanuska  Wind,  a 
70-mile-an-hour  glacier-borne  gale, 
roars  across  fields  to  lift  and  blow 
away  topsoil  in  Winter.  The  farm 
has  300-foot  forest  windbreaks  be¬ 
tween  fields;  grass  is  kept  on  slopes 
and  six  to  eight  inches  of  stubble 
are  left  on  cropped  fields  to  catch 
and  hold  protecting  snow  cover.  An 
irrigation  system  to  extend  the  four- 
month  pasture  season  is  planned. 

Miss  Kellogg  pays  the  freight  rate 
for  explosives  on  fertilizer  shipped 
from  the  States  to  her  Spring  Creek 
Farm.  She  hopes,  therefore,  that  the 
vigorous  and  growing  economy  of 
the  Territory  will  one  day  include  a 
fertilizer  plant.  She  sees  a  bright 
Alaskan  future  on  the  wilderness 
horizon.  She  and  her  neighbors  have 
found  a  good  life  and  a  good  living 
on  farms  of  the  nation’s  last  frontier. 

Alaska  Lenore  Amerman 


George  Brewster  manager-herdsman  at  Spring  Creek  Farm,  is  proud  of  his 
heifers,  first  and  second  cross  Red  Danes,  and  he  is  laying  groundwork  for 
the  only  registered  all-Danish  herd  in  the  Matanuska  Valley.  Breivster  likes 
the  Danes;  they  thrive  in  Alaska’s  climate,  have  heavy  milk  production  with 
high  fat,  and  they  possess  good  beef  qualities. 


Photos:  Extension  Service,  University  of  Alaska 


The  barn  at  Spring  Creek  Farm  is  built  for  winter  work.  Outdoor  ivalking 
in  sub-zero  cold  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  loafing  barn,  milking  parlor, 
milk  room,  feed  room,  two  upright  silos  and  trench  silo  (to  left  of- tractor 
entrance )  are  under  a  single  jointed  roof. 


Scab  teats,  teats  that  have  been  stepped 
on,  cut  or  bruised; — Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated 
Teat  Dilators  provide  antiseptic,  non-irritat¬ 
ing  support  to  delicate  lining  ol  teat  canal 
and  keep  end  ol  teat  open  in  its  natural 
shape  while  tissues  heal.  At  Drug- 
end  Farm  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  V/.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1,00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50* 

C 16  Dilators'' 


BROWER  I 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  your  FEED  Costs 

Mixes  perfect  blend  in  10  min.,  5 
sizes,  700  to  4000  lbs.  capacity. 
Gives  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

_ i-in  World’s  Largest  Selling 

Mixer!  WRITE  for  cat- 
ilLLU  alog  today  I 
Brower  IVlfg.  Co.,  Box  3101,  Quincy,  III, 


NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES 


Wilder  Smith,  Cutler,  Washington 
County,  is  the  new  Maine  state  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  replacing  Homer  Wor¬ 
cester  of  Bangor.  Smith  has  operated 
100  acres  of  blueberry  land  and  200 
acres  of  timberland  since  1943.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Maine 
Farm  Bureau  Assn.,  trustee  of  the 
Maine  Extension  Association,  and 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Council,  University  of  Maine. 

Lifting  of  the  Federal  quarantine 
for  the  contagious  swine  disease 
vesicular  exanthema  in  two  counties 
in  Maine  leaves  the  State  free  of  the 
disease.  Also  removed  from  the 
quarantine  were  two  areas  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  and  one  in  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  one  in 
Providence  County,  Rhode  Island. 


“New  Hampshire’s  Idle  Farm 
Land,”  a  59-page  illustrated  study  of 
the  decline  in  farm  acreage  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  available  to  Granite 
State  residents.  They  should  write 
the  Bulletin  Service,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  Station  Bulletin 
399. 


Milton  Rockwell,  East  Dorset,  Vt., 
received  the  Bennington  County  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Farmer  Award  for  1954 
recently.  Guy  King,  Readsboro,  and 
Clayton  Reed,  Shaftsbury,  received 
certificates  of  merit. 

Vermont  potato  growers  qualifying 
for  membership  in  the  new  “500 
Bushel  Club”  include  R.  E.  Dodge, 
Randolph  Center;  William  S.  Hill, 
Hardwick;  Charles  Holton,  West¬ 
minster;  Merton  Hazelton,  Dummers- 


ton;  Sails  Brothers,  Morrisville;  J. 
Allen  Dodds,  Waitsfield;  and  Edward 
Eurich,  Waitsfield.  Dodge’s  top  yield 
was  688%  bushels  of  Kennebecs  to 
the  acre. 

A  significant  change  in  the  1955 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
for  Bay  State  farmers  will  be  pay-as- 
you-go  practices.  This  provision  is 
for  projects  which  take  more  than 
one  year  to  complete.  Farmers  may 
receive  this  year  benefits  for  those 
parts  of  the  practice  completed  in 
1955,  and  may  then  carry  out  the 
remainder  of  the  project  in  a  future 
year.  Farmers  must  promise  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  longtime  prac¬ 
tice. 

Massachusetts’  cranberry  crop  is 
estimated  at  12  per  cent  less  than 
last  year  but  still  23  per  cent  above 
the  10-year  average. 

January  4-6  is  the  period  set  for 
the  37th  annual  Massachusetts  Union 
Agricultural  Meeting  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  More  than  40  Massachusetts 
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Boys  and  girls  in  4-H  Club  work  develop  initiative  and  character.  Carl  E. 
Butler  (15),  Lenox,  Mass.,  is  shown  with  one  of  his  superior  Jersey  coivs 
ivhich  have  won  prizes  at  several  fairs.  Carl  was  winner  of  the  1954  essay 
contest  conducted  by  the  New  England  Green  Pastures  Committee. 


and  New  England  groups  will  take 
part.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
L.  Roy  Hawes  of  Massahusetts  is 
chairman  of  the  Union  Meeting  com¬ 
mittee.  Leo  F.  Doherty,  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  manager. 

Fourteen  Massachusetts,  three  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  three  New  Hampshire 
poultry  breeding  farms  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  first  test  now  under 
way  at  the  Massachusetts  Chicken 
and  Turkey  Broiler  Test  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst, 
where  the  test  plant  is  located. 

Four  tests  of  11  weeks  each  will 
be  run  during  the  year,  three  on 
chickens  and  one  on  turkeys.  The 
turkey  test  will  be  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country  and  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  Only  six  out-of-state 


flocks  are  allowed  until  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  entries  drop  below  14. 


Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones,  chief  geneti¬ 
cist  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  grows  tall  corn 
that  runs  along  the  ground  like  a 
vine.  He  also  has  dwarf  corn  plants 
that  never  grow  more  than  two  feet 
high,  “albino”  seedlings  completely 
lacking  in  the  green  color  so  essential 
to  plant  life,  and  plants  with  striped, 
banded,  shredded,  or  knotted  leaves. 
One  of  these  strange  strains  produces 
hundreds  of  stems  from  a  single 
root,  exactly  like  a  coarse  grass.  Dr. 
Jones  uses  these  freak  plants  in 
crossbreeding  work  because  they 
often  have  one  valuable  character 
which  is  just  what  the  plant  breeder 
needs. 

John  W.  Manchester 


Synthetic  Inflations  Last  Longer 

Cornell  scientists  also  find  they  milk 
cows  faster  than  natural  rubber 
and  keep  bacteria  counts  loiv . 


Reseai'chers  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  have  found  that  milking 
machine  inflations  made  of  neoprene 
last  twice  as  long  as  those  made  of 
natural  rubber.  The  neoprene  in¬ 
flations  were  found  also  to  be  more 
sanitary  and  to  provide  for  faster 
milking. 

Dr.  J.  C.  White,  professor  of  dairy 
science  at  Cornell,  and  G.  R.  Folds 
made  a  year’s  study  of  neoprene  and 
natural  rubber  inflations  in  con¬ 
trolled  tests  under  actual  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  In  their  recent  report  on  the 
study,  they  point  out  that  neoprene, 
because  of  greater  resistance  to  de¬ 
structive  action  of  butterfat,  heat 
and  chemicals,  should  last  longer. 
Until  the  Cornell  study,  a  critical 
comparison  of  neoprene  and  natural 
rubber  for  inflations  had  never  been 
made  in  the  field. 

In  the  work,  eight  farms  with  a 
total  of  25  milking  units  were  furn¬ 
ished  with  the  standard  inflations 
available  in  most  farm  supply  stores. 
Two  neoprene  and  two  natural  rub¬ 
ber  inflations  were  put  on  each  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  dairymen  were  asked 
to  treat  all  the  inflations  exactly  as 
they  always  treated  their  own.  Re¬ 
placements  for  each  type  were  made 
at  precisely  the  same  stages  of 
deterioration.  The  result  was  that  33 
natural  rubber  inflations  wore  out 
during  the  study.  “Many  of  the  rub¬ 
ber  inflations  failed  in  only  three 
months,”  Dr.  White  relates,  “and  all 
but  a  few  were  completely  unservice¬ 
able  in  six  months’  time.”  On  the 
other  hand,  not  one  of  the  neoprene 
inflations  wore  out  over  the  entii’e 
one-year  period. 

Swab  tests  were  used  to  compare 


the  bacterial  condition  of  the  two 
types  of  inflations.  The  same  infla¬ 
tions  were  tested  every  two  weeks. 
This  compared  the  two,  used  exactly 
alike,  under  identical  washing  and 
sterilizing  procedures.  About  twice 
as  many  colonies  of  bacteria  were 
counted  on  the  natural  rubber  in¬ 
flations  as  on  the  neoprene.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Folds, 
“the  results  indicate  that  neoprene 
is  usually  more  effectively  cleaned 
and  sterilized  than  natural  rubber 
under  the  same  conditions.  On  farms 
where  the  best  cleaning  and  steril¬ 
izing  conditions  prevailed,  neoprene 
proved  far  superior  to  natural  rubber 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  bacteria 
recovered.” 

Milking  efficiency  was  also  studied. 
Two  farms  were  set  up  for  this  test, 
and  14  cows  were  selected  at  random 
as  test  animals.  On  each  farm,  one 
milking  machine  was  equipped  with 
neoprene  inflations  and  another  with 
natural  rubber.  Half  the  selected 
cows  on  each  farm  were  milked  with 
neoprene  inflations  the  first  three 
weeks  and  with  natural  rubber  the 
next  three.  The  other  cows  were 
milked  first  with  natural  rubber,  then 
with  neoprene  in  three-week  periods. 
Milking  time  required  and  amount  of 
milk  obtained  were  recorded  three 
days  each  week  over  the  six-week 
period  of  the  test.  The  neoprene- 
equipped  machine  milked  faster  on 
10  of  the  14  cows  (in  one  case,  two 
minutes  and  19  seconds  faster).  The 
times  were  the  same  on  one  cow; 
rubber  was  faster  on  the  other  cows. 
Output  of  milk  -  from  the  neoprene- 
equipped  machines  averaged  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  pound  higher  per  cow. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


-STATE. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.Y. 

(Allen  St.  extension — Falconer,  N.Y.) 
MAIN  OFFICE:  Marietta,  Ohio  •  BRANCH  OFFICES:  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Bob  Barker: 

Please  send  me  your  silo  catalog  and  full  details  on  your  easy  ABC 
financing  plan. 


NAME. 


Now  .  .  .  famous  Marietta  Farm  Silos  cost  you 
less  than  ever  before.  Our  new  branch  plant  in 
the  Jamestown  area  manufactures  the  leading 
silo  right  in  your  own  locality  .  .  .  you  benefit 
from  lower  delivery  costs  and  better  service. 
Order  now  and  save  on  a  New  York-made 
Marietta.  Mail  the  handy  coupon  today. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  5.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.00 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook  .  5.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  4.75 

Management  &  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards  .  3.50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner  .  3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammond....  3.50 
How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  3.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  6.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allto’s  1955  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


BARKER.  MOORE  8.  MEIN  COMPANY 
PHIL  A.  PA  EST  185'. 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 
FOR  CUSTOM  MIX  AND 
HOME  GRAIN  FEEDERS 


Home  grains  simply  cannot  be  fed 
alone  to  livestock  —  profitably  —  no 
matter  how  plentiful  they  may  be  on 
a  farm.  Even  many  supplements  fail 
to  provide  all  the  essential  Minerals 
and  Vitamin  D  needed  for  growth, 
development,  production  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Now,  especially,  with  the  heat 
and  drought  conditions  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer  forcing  many  dairymen  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  ration,  proper  and  adequate 
Mineral-Vitamin  fortification  is  a  must. 

SEND  FOR  BARKER’S 
CUSTOM  MIX  BOOKLET! 

Contains  formulas.  Shows  how  and 
why  you  save  money  and  use  less  feed 
when  you  fortify  with  BARKER’S 
MINERALS  &  VITAMINS.  No  cost 
or  obligation.  See  your  BARKER 
DEALER  for  complete  Custom  Mix 
Service. 


- -  MASTITIS  TUBES  FAR-MAST-300  - 

300  000  units  Procaine  Penicillin,  100  mg.  dihydros¬ 
treptomycin,  10%  Sulfamerazine,  10%  Sulfathiazole. 
One  dozen  7.5  gm.  tubes  $4.65.  Quantity  discounts 
available.  Orders  under  $35  include  35c  postage. 

FARNUM  LABORATORIES 
131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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GET  $2  it  $3  MORE 


per  case ,  with 


STERN’S 

Longevity 

LEGHORNS 


.illinium 


iiiimmimmmiimiiiL 


E  **/\  Blue  Chip  Stock 99  — 

=  NOTED  FOR  MONEY  •  MAKING 

=  PERFORMANCE  E 

—  Ask  yourself  this  question:  Does  it  — 

—  cost  me  any  more  to  raise  pullets  this  — 
~  year  that  lay  larger  eggs  and  m  — 
~  greater  number  than  the  strain  I  have  = 
~  been  relying  on?  The  answer  is,  ‘  of  — 
™  course  not!”  Then,  why  not  do  as 

”  hundreds  of  other  management-mind-  _ 

—  ed  poultrymen  have  done— and  depend  ~ 

—  on  STERN’S  “Longevity”  LEGHORNS  “ 
E  to  help  you  earn  more  from  your  — 

—  baby  chick  investment.  “ 

—  Remember!  Before  you  buy  your  — 
“  baby  chicks  bear  in  mind  that  your  = 
“  present  strain  of  birds  must  increase  — 

—  their  egg  production  more  than  10  _ 

—  percent  to  equal  the  net  dollar  return  — 

—  which  our  customers  get  year-in  and  — 

—  year-out  from  STERN’S  “Longevity”  — 

E  LEGHORNS.  = 

“  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LITERATURE,  — 
“  PRICES  AND  OPEN  DATES!  ~ 

jnimiimmimmiiiimimmimmiiiiimrc 

Get  the  Full  Story  On: 

•  STERN'S  WHITE  ROCKS  —  Tops  for  Meat  and 

•  STERNS  WHITE  CORNISH  CROSS  —  Match- 
»  STERNTS4  NEWtyHAMPSHIRES  -  The  Best 

•  STERNlfSP0SEX  ^INI™-  None  Better  hi  This 
Egg  Strain  Class! 

US.  -  N.J.  Approved  and  Pullor- 
u m  Clean  Leghorns,  Straight  Run 

and  Sexed  Heavy  Breeds.  /'HEN 

CHICKS 


STERN  BROS. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  010  | 

i  LEGHORN 


“I'm  living  high  on  loose,  dry 

litter!’1  LIME  CREST  LITTER- 
KEPE  Makes  Litter  Management 
Easy,  Low-in-Cost.  Litter-Kepe  coats 
and  conditions  litter,  keeps  it  loose, 
dry,  non-sticky.  Costs  less  than  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for 
literature  and  free  sample. 


LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS  are  made  by 


Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
Dept.  L-12  Newton,  New  Jersey 


World’s  largest  producer  of  Crystalline  Calcile  Products 


HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


apman  White  Leghorns  make  high  flock  averages 

large  white  eggs,  are  disease-resistant,  and  have 

i  laying-house  mortality.  Small  birds,  very  efficient 

d  convertors.  Customers  report  4  to  4!4  lb.  feed 
ake  per  doz.  of  eggs  .  .  .  240-250  eggs  yearly 

:k  averages.  Make  a  nice  profit  on  your  poultry 

li  Chapman  White  Leghorns.  Free  folder  and 
ces  —  write  today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS  „  „ 

I  WARREN  ST., _  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1955  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 


R A YMOND  8.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA., 


Mcittern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


Our  34fh  Vear  Proven  Quality 
NICHOLS  NEW  H  AM  PSH  IRES,  ARBOR 
ACRES  WHITE  ROCKS,  MATTERN’S 
COLUMBIAN  CORNISH  X  NEW  HAMP- 
SH I  RES  (CROSS),  BABCOCK  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Telephone  2114 
MATTERN’S  HATCHERY 
R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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Happy  Birthday 
to  the  Little  Red  Hen! 

She’s  100  Years  Old  This  Year 


N  1854,  William  Tripp,  a 
farmer  in  Little  Compton, 
R.  I.,  began  breeding  the 
birds  that  eventually  be¬ 
came  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
On  a  marketing  trip  into 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  then 
carrying  on  considerable  trade  with 
southeast  Asia,  he  saw  and  so  ad¬ 
mired  a  red  Malay  or  Chittagong 
cock  brought  into  the  country  by  a 
sailor  that  he  bought  the  bird  and 
took  it  home  to  mate  with  his  dark 
Brahmas.  As  it  turned  out,  the  cross¬ 
breds  were  better  than  native  fowl 
in  both  meat  and  egg  production, 
and  soon  the  birds  achieved  a  favor¬ 
able  local  reputation.  They  became 
known  as  the  “Tripp  fowl.”  Despite 
their  crossbreeding,  they  transmitted 
and  established  a  common  rich  red 
plumage  color. 

In  the  1880’s,  America’s  first  com¬ 
mercial  poultryman,  Philip  Wilbour, 
also  of  Little  Compton,  used  Tripp 
cocks  on  buff  females.  He  bred  to  the 
best  Tripp  cocks  he  could  obtain 
and  then  inbred  up  to  certain  limit. 
In  this  way,  he  concentrated  the 
Tripp  blood.  What  Wilbour  was  after 
was  an  all-purpose  bird  that  would 
lay  big  brown  eggs  for  the  Boston 
market  and  also  lay  more  of  them; 
and  he  wanted  a  bird  with  improved 
meat  qualities.  He  wanted  a  strong 
bird  to  withstand  harsh  New  England 
winters,  too,  but  he  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  show  quality.  After  naming 
the  birds  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the 
early  1890’s,  Wilbour  began  to  ad¬ 
vertise  them  in  poultry  journals  in 
1896. 

Meantime,  other  local  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Tripp  fowl  were  taking 
place  with  the  encouragement  and 
interest  of  Professors  Brigham  and 
Cushman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station. 
Reds  began  to  appear  in  local  poul¬ 
try  shows,  a  club  was  organized  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the  name  of 
R.  I.  Red  was  published  as  standard 
in  1898.  In  1901,  the  name  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  American  Rhode  Island 
Red  Club.  In  1904,  the  single-comb 
strain  was  admitted  to  the  Standard 
of  Perfection;  the  rose  combs  were 
accepted  a  year  later.  The  Reds  were 
mentioned  specifically  in  the  work 
programs  of  the  R.  I.  Station  in  1898 
and  1899.  By  then,  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  propagation  had  become  of 
planned  scientific  concern.  Wilbour, 
before  his  death  in  1899,  described 
the  birds  he  had  done  so  much  to 
multiply  and  improve  as  “the  fore¬ 
most  breed  of  utility  fowl  in  the 
world.”  A  monument  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  was  erected  and  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  village  of  Adamsville, 
Little  Compton  Township,  near  the 
Massachusetts  line  in  the  early 
1900’s. 

In  1912,  Dr.  H.  D.  Goodale  of  the 
Massachusetts  Station  began  breed¬ 
ing  R.  I.  Reds  for  high  egg  produc¬ 


tion.  At  that  time  their  production 
was  about  100  eggs  per  year.  By 
the  end  of  nine  years,  he  had, 
through  selective  breeding,  increased 
production  to  200  eggs  and  reduced 
broodiness  from  90  to  five  per  cent. 
Today,  the  Massachusetts  flock,  never 
culled,  averages  240  eggs  a  year;  and 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  its  fe¬ 
males  are  broody. 

Massachusetts  has  achieved  great 
renown  and  success  with  the  Reds. 
Such  early  names  as  Goodale  and 
Tompkins,  the  great  practical  breed¬ 
ers  like  Treadwell,  Parmenter, 
Crooks  and  Warren,  and  the  promo¬ 
ters  and  researchers  like  Klein  and 
Hays  are  prominent  in  all  poultry 
and  breed  literature.  Today,  Dr.  Hays, 
in  charge  of  breeding  research  at  the 
Massachusetts  Station,  says:  “From 
1920,  the  birds  of  this  breed  became 


This  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  bred  and 
owned  by  George  Treadwell,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  was  the  best  producer  in  the 
1948  Western  Neiv  York  egg  laying 
contest.  She  layed  334  26-ounce  eggs 
for  a  total  of  364  points. 

extremely  profitable  as  egg  produc¬ 
ers.  Since  that  time,  no  other  breed 
has  excelled  it  when  judged  by  per- 
formance'in  the  egg  laying  contests. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  may  still  be 
rated  as  one  of  the  very  superior 
laying  breeds.” 

Today  the  Red  is  widely  used  for 
egg  production  purposes  where 
brown  eggs  are  in  demand.  Although 
not  restricted  to  New  England  and 
the  Northeast,  the  breed  has  its 
greatest  numbers  there.  In  1953,  6.3 
per  cent  of  the  Natonal  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Plan  hatchery  flocks  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  were  R.  I. 
Reds.  In  both  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  they  accounted  for 
about  21  per  cent  of  each  State’s 
hatchery  flock  chickens.  Nationally, 
their  numbers  amounted  to  3.2  per 
cent.  The  New  Hampshire  Red  breed, 


a  descendant  of  the  Rhode  Island, 
was  the  most  popular  breed;  it 
amounted  to  36.2  per  cent  of  the 
hatchery  flock  birds  in  1953. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  has  wide 
use  as  the  male  of  a  sex-link  cross 
with  Barred  or  Plymouth  Rocks.  Its 
issue,  black  females  of  superior  lay¬ 
ing  ability  and  barred  males  useful 
as  broilers,  can  be  easily  separated 
into  sexes  at  hatching  time  by  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance,  i.  e.  feather  color 
pattern.  The  breed  is  also  used  as 
the  female  in  the  so-called  broiler 
cross  that  turns  out  entirely  barred 
fowl.  The  New  Hampshire  Red  is 
frequently  used  in  the  place  of  the 
Rhode  Island  for  sex-link  crossing. 
Rhode  Island  Red  females  are  widely 
used,  too,  in  flocks  mated  with  White 
Leghorn  males.  In  1953,  crossbreed¬ 
ing  flocks  amounted  to  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  U.  S. 
hatchery  flocks.  The  greatest  gains  in 
numbers  of  chickens  in  the  past  10 
years  have  been  made  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  White  Rock  and  crossbreed¬ 
ing  hatchery  flocks. 

The  Standard  of  Perfection  de¬ 
scribes  the  Rhode  Island  Red  as 
somewhat  upstanding,  of  good  depth 
and  width,  and  slightly  smaller  than 
the  Plymouth  Rock.  The  cock  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  weight  eight  and  a  half 
pounds,  the  hen  six  and  a  half,  the 
cockerel  seven  and  a  half  and  the 
pullet  five  and  a  half.  Plumage  color 
is  a  rich  brilliant  red  except  on  the 
lower  primaries,  the  upper  second¬ 
aries  and  the  tail  feathers,  all  of  which 
tend  toward  black.  The  eyes  are  red, 
the  beak  reddish  brown  and  the 
shanks  and  toes  a  rich  yellow,  tinged 
with  reddish  horn. 

In  all  the  1953  egg  laying  contests, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  the  most 
productive  entries;  they  averaged 
232.5  eggs  a  bird.  Their  eggs  aver¬ 
aged  the  25-ounce  a  dozen  size;  mor¬ 
tality  was  a  little  over  12  per  cent. 
In  1952,  Rhode  Island  Reds  of  Harco 
Orchards  and  Poultry  Farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  led  all  other  U.  S.  flocks  in 
the  laying  contests  over  a  period  of 
10  years  with  an  average  of  253.7 
eggs  per  bird.  In  the  1952  Connecti¬ 
cut  test,  the  J.  J.  Warren  pen  aver¬ 
aged  288  eggs  per  bird;  net  income 
was  $4.28  per  chick  started.  In  all 
the  1950  tests,  the  champion  was  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  pen  that  averaged 
304  eggs  per  bird. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  Centennial 
Committee  celebrated  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  breed  this  year.  A 
festival  was  held  at  Little  Compton 
last  August  and  a  special  breed  show 
was  scheduled  at  West  Warwick  for 
December  17-19.  On  May  3,  1954,  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  was  named  official 
State  bird  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations. 

The  little  red  hen  has  come  a  long 
way  since  her  birth  at  Little  Comp¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  in  1854.  Even  William 
Tripp,  who  knew  a  good  bird  when 
he  saw  one,  would  be  surprised  and 
impressed  at  her  growth  into  a  breed 
and  at  her  productivity  as  an  egg 
layer.  Despite  severe  recent  competi¬ 
tion  from  white-feathered  birds  for 
broilers  and  lighter,  whiter  birds  for 
egg  producers,  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
continues  to  behave  as  a  standard  of 
quality  and  comparison  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


Bulk  Handling  of  Feed 


Data  collected  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station,  in  a  study  of  poultry 
feed  handling  and  distribution,  point 
out  economies  in  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment.  Where  feed  rooms  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  each  floor,  but  feed  carried 
to  pens  in  pails,  2.7  man-minutes  were 
required  to  feed  100  layers  daily. 
With  use  of  a  carrier,  this  was  re¬ 
duced  to  2.2  man-minutes  per  100 
layers.  Use  of  bulk  feed  bins  spout¬ 
ing  into  automatic  feeders  made  it 
possible  to  cut  daily  feeding  time  to 
half  a  minute  for  100  layers.  This 
study  indicates  that  bulk  handling  of 


feed,  as  sucli,  did  not  greatly  reduce 
the  labor  required  in  feeding,  how¬ 
ever.  Greater  labor  saving  can  be 
actually  realized  on  many  farms  by 
simple  rearrangement  of  facilities  for 
handling  grain  in  bags.  Installation 
of  feeding  equipment,  for  example, 
is  of  more  significance  than  a  change 
to  bulk  handling. 

Bulk  handling  of  feeds,  however, 
especially  for  large  units,  has  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  These  are:  (1)  The  cost  of 
feed  in  bulk  is  lower  than  in  bags. 
This  is  true  even  after  considering 


the  cost  of  building  bulk  bins  and 
adding  this  to  the  purchase  cost  of 
the  feed.  (2)  Lifting  of  feed  is  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated  when  a  shift  to 
bulk  handling  is  made.  This  feature 
should  recommend  it  to  many  poul¬ 
trymen,  and  especially  to  those  with 
physical  handicaps.  (3)  Combining 
bulk  handling  with  automatic  or 
carrier  feeding  can  be  done  with 
considerable  ease.  In  fact,  the  time 
when  a  poultryman  decides  to  shift 
to  one  of  these  feeding  arrangements 
may  be  a  good  time  to  consider  bulk 
handling.  Its  features  make  it  a  de¬ 
sirable  method  of  handling  feed  on 
many  farms. 

William  Henry 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THM  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


Pullets  Are  Picking 

My  pullets  are  picking  each  other 
badly.  I  have  used  various  so-called 
remedies,  including  strong  salt 
water,  but  with  no  results.  Their  pro¬ 
duction  is  way  down,  some  10  to  14 
eggs  from  46  birds  a  day.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  mostly  grain  feed  with  some 
homegrown  oats,  and  they  get 
some  green  feed  cut  from  the  field. 
What  do  you  suggest?  m.  d. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  habit  of  picking  in  a  flock  of 
young  pullets  is  difficult  to  control 
after  it  once  gets  firmly  established, 
as  it  has  in  your  case.  Just  why  it 
starts  seems  to  be  a  problem  no  one 
has  been  able  to  answer,  but  it  can 
develop  into  a  very  aggravating  situ¬ 
ation,  as  you  well  know.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  salt  to  the  water  has  been 
advocated  at  times,  but  I  would 
not  suggest  you  continue  it  because 
apparently  it  is  not  producing  any 
results.  I  am  inclined  to  think  your 
birds  may  not  be  eating  enough 
mash.  My  reason  for  this  is  that  you 
are  getting  only  about  10  to  14  eggs 
a  day  from  the  46  birds,  which  is 
very  low  production;  they  certainly 
should  be  doing  better.  Then  again, 
you  are  feeding  grain,  presumably 
in  the  usual  amount,  and  in  addition 
giving  the  birds  some  oats.  On  top 
of  that  you  are  giving  them  green 
feed. 

I  would  recommend  discontinuing 
the  green  feed  and  oats.  Supply  the 
mash  constantly,  as  you  are  doing, 
and  then  feed  grain  only  once  a  day 
in  the  late  afternoon,  giving  the  46 
birds  between  five  and  six  pounds  of 
grain.  In  other  words,  give  them  all 
the  grain  they  want  to  eat  and  will 
clean  up  in  an  hour  just  before 
dark.  If  you  follow  this  practice, 
there  should  be  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  mash  con¬ 
sumed.  I  think  the  end  result  will 
be  a  tendency  for  egg  production  to 
increase  and  cannibalism  to  stop. 


Home-Grown  Grains  for 
Poultry 

With  high  feed  prices  and  low 
poultry  and  egg  prices  we  would 
like  to  mix  our  own  poultry  ration, 
using  as  much  buckwheat  and  oats 
as  possible.  What  are  your  sugges¬ 
tions?  j.  j.  j. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Home-grown  grains  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  the  formulation  of 
a  poultry  ration.  They  should  be 
mixed  with  a  commercial  mash  con¬ 
centrate.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable 
for  an  individual  poultryman  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  various  ingredients  to 
go  into  a  suitable  mash  mixture,  how¬ 
ever:  it  is  not  economical  unless  one 
installs  large  mixing  equipment  and 
buys  the  ingredients  in  carload  lots. 
But  the  mash  concentrate  idea  is 


practical.  Your  local  feed  dealer  no 
doubt  handles  such  concentrates; 
many  of  the  commercial  feed  compa¬ 
nies  have  them  on  the  market.  They 
analyze  about  30  per  cent  protein  and 
are  reinforced  with  minerals  and 
vitamins.  You  can  use  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  two-thirds  ground 
home-grown  grains  mixed  with  one- 
third  of  the  concentrate.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  corn  rather  than  re¬ 
strict  yourself  to  the  buckwheat  and 
oats  you  have  on  the  farm.  They  are 
the  least  efficient  of  the  grains.  A 
combination  of  1,000  pounds  of  corn 
with  500  pounds  of  buckwheat  and 
500  pounds  of  oats  could  be  ground 
together  and  used  as  a  base.  You 
could  use  the  buckwheat  and  oats 
alone  but  you  would  end  up  with  a 
high  fiber  feed  that  would  force  the 
birds  to  eat  a  rather  large  quantity 
to  obtain  their  nutritive  require¬ 
ments.  This  would  not  be  economical. 


Quiet  Geese 

Quite  frequently  I  read  that  people 
have  geese  and  claim  they  are  as 
good  as  a  dog  to  make  noise  when 
strangers  come  around.  I  bought 
some  old  geese  and  also  raised  some 
young  ones,  but  they  don’t  seem  to 
make  any  fuss  in  that  way.  Is  there 
anything  I  should  feed  to  make 
them  more  alert?  I  have  them  pen¬ 
ned  up  and  feed  coarse  scratch  and 
oats.  h.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

The  fact  that  you  have  quiet  geese 
would  be  quite  a  surprise  to  many 
people  who  are  disturbed  by  their 
noise.  I  wonder  if  it  could  be  that 
you  have  them  penned  up  and  have 
reared  them  more  or  less  in  con¬ 
finement.  They  have  never  been  free, 
so  to  speak,  and  therefore  act  some¬ 
what  like  pets.  If  you  have  the  geese 
confined  and  feed  them  only  scratch 
grain  and  oats,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  are  not  up  to  their  best 
physical  condition,  which  might  have 
some  effect  on  their  behavior.  Geese 
by  nature  depend  on  ranging  over  a 
wide  area  to  get  grass  and  bugs  in 
order  to  balance  their  diet  properly. 
If  they  are  strictly  confined,  they 
should  be  fed  a  mash  or  pellets  along 
with  the  grain.  A  diet  similar  to  one 
used  for  laying  hens  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  geese  in  strict  confinement. 


Antibiotics  Preferred 

I  have  been  told  that  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  and  aconite  are  good  for 
chickens.  What  do  you  think,  and 
how  much  should  be  used? 

New  Jersey  w.  m.  s. 

Tincture  nux  vomica  was  formerly 
used  at  the  rate  of  10  drops  to  one 
quart  of  water;  and  tincture  of 
aconite  was  used  as  an  individual 
bird  treatment  for  various  ailments, 
at  the  rate  of  five  drops  per  bird. 
Neither  is  of  any  benefit,  in  my 
opinion.  The  newer  antibiotic  medi¬ 
cations  have  replaced  these  former 
drugs,  and  they  produce  better  re- 
sults. 


Grant  Heilman,  Lititz,  Pa. 

This  healthy  flock  of  fine  turkey  gobblers  was  in  prime  condition  and 
ready  for  the  holiday  trade.  The  birds  were  grown  on  the  Shearer  Turkey 
Farm,  Mohnton,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

December  18,  1954 


the  bird  that  meets 
today’s  need  for 

PROFITS 


. . .  more  eggs  at  less  tost 
higher  livability  without  pampering 


This  year  you  need  proven  profit-making  values  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  every  chick  you  buy.  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
Balanced  Bred  for  34  years,  give  fast,  uniform  growth  and  early 
maturity — fixed  qualities  of  heavy  egg  production,  large  egg  size, 
resistance  to  leukosis,  high  livability  through  the  laying  year. 

NEW  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCER  —  Hubbard’s  Leghorn  Cross,  for 
growers  interested  in  eggs  only.  They  inherit  vitality  from  cross¬ 
breeding,  mature  at  5  months.  Large  egg  size,  superior  shell 
quality,  low  feed  consumption. 

We  take  full  responsibility  for  safe,  on  time  delivery  of  healthy 
chicks,  backed  by  our  Guarantee  of  Full  Satisfaction  to  30  days 
of  age. 

FREE  CATALOG!  Get  all  the  facts  on  these  2  profit-bred  birds. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel:  Walpole  78  ^  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


(PROGENY 
TESTED 

TURKEY  POULTS 

for 

HIGH  LIVABILITY 
LOW  FEED  COST 
fast  GROWTH 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 


DeWitt’s  5-D 

(Formerly  Lee  &  Smith) 

Wonderful 

Conformation 

brings 

Premium  Prices 


BROAD  BREASTED  WHITES 


A.  O.  Smith  B.  B.  Whites 


The  PERFECT  Bird 
for  Retail  and 
Custom  Trade 

Wahkeen  Whites 

The  small  white  with  the 
breast  of  the  BB  Bronze 


Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG 

Catalog  explains  our  Progeny  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  which  guarantees  you  the  Big  5  Profit 
Factors.  Amazing  low  prices  if  you  order 
NOW. 


ZEELAND 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Cham  berl in 

BARRED  ROCKS 


VT.  -  U.  S. 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


RED-ROCKS 

For  Meat — Our  Meat-Bred  Barred 
Rocks  are  hard  to  beat  for  broilers 
or  hormonized  fryers.  Live  better, 
grow  faster. 

For  Eggs — Our  Red-Rocks  (Sex- 
Links)  have  hybrid  vigor  —  are 
ideal  for  commercial  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

Chicks  straight-run  or  sexed.  Order 
Early!  Circular  free  —  write  today. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 

R.F.D.  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BELTSVILLE  POULTS  AND  EGGS 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J.  PHONE  29-J. 


BABCOCK’S 

Healthy  Chick  News 

by  Monroe  C.  Babcock 

WET  FLOORS  ARE 
GOOD,  NOT  BAD! 

Are  your  pullets 
walking  around  on 
wet  floors?  Don’t 
worry  about  it!  If 
you  can  get  your 
birds  up  to  80% 
to  over  90%  pro¬ 
duction  you'll  probably  have  wet  litter. 
There  are  only  two  disadvantages  of  wet 
litter:  (1)  You  may  slip  and  fall.  (2)  You’ll 
get  more  dirty  eggs  because  the  pullets 
have  dirty  feet. 

To  combat  wet  litter  I  would  suggest  stirring 
up  the  litter  if  possible.  Keep  clean  litter  in 
the  nests.  Spread  clean  litter  in  front  of  the 
nests  every  few  days.  When  it  gets  too  wet 
pitch  the  top  layer  over  near  the  water 
troughs  and  throw  in  more  new  litter  in 
front  of  the  nests.  Throw  some  of  the  scratch 
grain  in  the  litter  in  front  of  the  nests  so  the 
birds  will  help  stir  the  litter.  Scratching  also 
helps  clean  their  feet. 

Feed  lots  of  mash,  all  they’ll  eat.  10  Lbs  to 
12  Lbs  of  scratch  per  100  layers  per  day  in 
the  winter.  Have  plenty  of  water  space. 
Water  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
birds  to  get  their  wattles  wet  when  they 
drink. 

You'll  enjoy  reading  our  chick  catalog. 
Please  send  for  if  today. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 


Route3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PICK  THE  2-WAY  WINNER 


Hall  Brothers 

SILVER  HALLCR0SS 


The  "made-to-order"' 
bird  for  eggs  AND 
meat.  In  recent  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  Test  Silver 
Hallcross  was  the 
HIGHEST  cross-bred 
strain  for  entire  coun¬ 
try  with  111.77  eggs  per 
bird  in  123  days— 90.87%. 
production,  J 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  , 
AND  CONTEST  RECORDS^ 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.- 
Box  60  W a  1 1  c  n 9 f  o d  •  Connecticut 


f  MOUNT  HOPE  CHICKS 

IDi*y  Old  or  Started  from  our  own  ROP  Sired 
Rtoodtested  Breeders.  Also  Heavy  Breeds 

w  C  r,£E,LJ-MAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Bex  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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"Relax,  fellows!  He  won’t  get  through 
our  Bethlehem  Fence.” 


FURNITURE  REFINISHING  Js  a  4lhow-to-do-it"  booklet  of  16  pages  published  by  a  rural  research  center  for  those 
without  experience  in  the  art  of  restoring  old  or  worn  furniture.  Detailed  instructions  are  included  for  various  types 
of  finishes  that  can  be  achieved  by  the  amateur  using  a  few  simple  tools  and  suitable  materials.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  to  Publications  Dept.,  Room  1020,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


EAT  ANYTHING  WITH 
FALSE  TEETH ! 


If  you  have  trouble  with  plates 

_  that  slip,  rock,  cause  sore  gums — 

try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  application 
makes  plates  fi  t  snugly  without  powder  or  paste, 
because  Brimms  Plasti-Liner  hardens  perma¬ 
nently  to  your  plate.  Relines  and  refits  loose 
plates  in  a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do. 
Even  on  old  rubber  plates  you  get  good  results 
six  months  to  a  year  or  longer.  YOU  CAN  EAT 
ANYTHING!  Simply  lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti- 
Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower.  Bite 
and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Removable  as  directed.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Ask  your  druggist/ 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


FARMERS 

Wliat  are  you  doing  with  your  spare  rooms? 
Add  interest,  fun  and  income  to  your  summer. 
Earn  $1500  or  more.  Exchange  ideas  with  city 
folk  who  want  to  spend  their  vacations  with  you. 
Write  for  details  of  our  plan,  which  is  approved 
by  the  National  Grange. 

FARM  VACATIONS  &  HOLIDAYS,  Inc. 

Dept.  16  •  500  fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  36.  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  and  ALUMINUM  BUILDINGS 


EASY  TO  ERECT 
Garages  Look  Like  Wood 
SECTIONAL  BUILDINGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Shipped  Anywhere 
• 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.J. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Get  BIGGER  YIELDS 
from  every  acre 


BOOKLETS 
TELL  HOW! 


Send  for  these  2  booklets  today. 
Contain  useful,  helpful  information 
and  practical  suggestions  for  grow¬ 
ing  better  crops,  getting  bigger 
yields.  Handy  pocket  notebook 
contains  many  pages  for  your  notes. 
Seed  Guide  tells  all  about  new 
seed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  312T,  Landisville,  Penna. 


BARN  CLEANER 


DOES  ALL  THAT  HIGH 
COST  MACHINES  DO 


AT  LESS  THAN  >/a  THE  COST 


Not  a  hand-guided  scoop. 
No  walking  to  operate.  Same 
unit  cleans  any  size  barn,  10 
to  100  cows.  "Makes  dairy 
modern,  profitable  —  barns 
cleaner. 

1241  CLAY  STREET 


CLAY  EQUIP  CORP  •  CEDAR  FAILS  IOWA 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays 
IRRIGATES  Your  Garden,  etc. 
TYPE  “P”  PUMP  has  1,001  year  ’round 
uses  —  house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400 
GPH ;  360  GPH  75'  high  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well.  Use  Vs  to  %  HP  motor. 
Motor  coupling  Included.  DOES  NOT 
CLOG  OR  RUST!  Postpaid  if  cash 
with  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUAR 
ANTEE.  Centrifugal 
PUMPS  in  all  sizes. 


and  Gear 


LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Belle  Mead  19.  New  Jersey 


$695 


! 
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WANTS®  CAPABLE  WOMAN 

We  have  an  interesting  proposition  for  a  capable  woman  who 
drives  a  car  and  wishes  to  earn  extra  money  each  week  in  her  spare 
time  by  calling  upon  farm  families  and  securing  subscriptions  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  areas  where  we  have  no  regular  agent. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  requires  no  experience  or  in¬ 
vestment  of  any  kind. 

Any  friendly,  intelligent  woman  who  can  devote  a  few  hours 
each  week  to  the  work  can  earn  a  steady  income.  We  allow  a  very 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  WRITE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  •  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


>.V.V.V.V.V.‘.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V/.’AVJW/.,J1A 


PUBLISHERS  DESK 


My  main  hobby  now  is  making 
scrap  books  for  the  ill  men  in  the 
V.  A.  Hospitals.  I  use  cartoons,  funny 
stories,  with  remarks  and  interesting 
topics,  which  I  cut  from  various 
magazines,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  and 
happiness  to  those-  men  who  are  all 
so  deserving  of  anything  we  can  do 
for  them.  “whitey” 

This  is  a  most  worthwhile  and 
interesting  hobby.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  “Whitey’s  address  to  any  who 
requests  it,  and  we  are  sure  “Whitey” 
will  appreciate  anything  that  is  sent 
him.  Many  would  be  glad  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  V.  A.  Hospitals  in 
their  vicinity. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  “busher”?  It 
is  explained  that  he  is  some  one  who 
offers  automobile  owners  “trade-in” 
amounts  and  has  no  intention  of  al¬ 
lowing  it.  Beware! 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Primex  Company  of  New  York?  It 
says  you  mix  a  molding  mixture; 
pour  it  into  rubber  molds;  it  sets  in 
a  few  minutes;  then  you  pull  off  the 
mold  as  easy  as  a  glove;  pack  in  old 
grocery  boxes  and  return  to  them. 
They  promise  one  can  earn  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $50  a  week  easily.  Then  they 
ask  $3.00  for  a  big  package  and  de¬ 
tails.  Can  you  find  out  anything  about 
this  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible?  g.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

This  firm  previously  maintained 
simply  a  mailing  address  at  East  31st 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Those  consulted 
on  the  premises  stated  that  the  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  an  undisclosed  point 
in  New  Jersey.  Further  details  could 
not  be  learned.  We  believe  it  is  never 
wise  to  send  a  fee  for  instructions  to 
sell  something  to  a  concern  on  a 
buy-back  proposition.  The  fee  of 
$3.00  in  this  case,  multiplied  by  all 
the  replies  they  receive,  will  bring  a 
tidy  income  even  if  no  material  is 
sold.  Also,  in  our  eperience  such 
fix-ms  rarely  pay  as  well  as  their 
advei’tisement  pi'omises. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  I  got 
my  manuscripts  back  fi'om  Mohigan 
Pi-ess,  Poquonock  Bi’idge,  Conn. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  your  writing 
the  man  and  I  surely  do  thank  you 
most  cordially.  I  have  not  answered 
his  letter  yet.  Do  you  think  I  should 
continue  along  the  lines  he  suggests, 
or  foi’get  about  him?  e.  h.  r. 

New  Yoi'k 

The  Mohigan  Press  is  repoi'ted  to 
be  a  home  printing  shop,  bringing  in 
about  $80  per  week  to  the  owner, 
Howard  R.  Healy,  who  worked  full 
time  besides.  We  are  advised  that 
Mr.  Healy  was  ari-ested-on  November 
10,  1954,  by  Federal  Authorities  and 
was  bound  over  to  the  U.  S.  District 
Coui’t  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  under 
$2,000  bond.  We  leave  the  decision 
for  continuance  with  him  to  E.  H.  R. 

One  of  our  readers  wi'ites  us  as 
follows:  “For  those  who  wish  to 
make  money  at  home  I  suggest  they 
seriously  consider  knitting,  as  I  have 
bought  home  knit  socks  from  ladies 
who  made  it  their  business,  one  a 
wheel  chair  invalid  and  the  other 
a  shut-in,  who  sold  supplies  in  that 
and  related  lines,  knitting  while  she 
waited  for  a  customer.  If  new  heels 
are  knit  in  it  makes  more 'business 
and  keeps  the  socks  sei-viceable  for 
yeai’s.  Nothing  nicer  for  winter  wear 
than  white  hand  knits.”  r.  w.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

This  suggestion  may  be  helpful  for 
those  who  can  knit  and  ai-e  looking 
for  a  way  to  earn  money. 


In  our  August  7  issue  we  referred 
to  the  suspension  of  the  license  of 
Peter  J.  Gangi,  Jr.  trading  as  Gangi 
Banana  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
We  ai-e  now  advised  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  the  sus¬ 
pension  has  been  lifted,  and  Gangi 
is  once  moi’e  entitled  to  operate  as 
a  commission  mei-chant,  dealer,  or 
broker  under  the  terms  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Committee 
Act. 

Recently  many  of  our  New  York 
State  friends  have  inquired  about 
various  insurance  agencies  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  are  soliciting  them  for 
insurance.  They  may  be  reliable  and 
l-esponsible  companies,  but  the  main 
point  is  to  make  sui-e  that  they  are 
licensed  to  do  business  in  the  State 
in  which  you  live.  This  is  important 
and  we  ui'ge  l’eadei'S  to  check  this 
point  carefully.  Take  time  to  look 
into  the  whole  matter  and  do  not  be 
hurried  into  signing  any  policy.  If 
that  agent  does  not  come  another 
will.  Make  sure  that  the  company 
issuing  any  policy  is  licensed  in  the 
State  in  which  you  youi’self  live. 

In  moving  our  furniture  from  Long 
Island  to  Virginia  we  suffered  a 
devastating  experience.  The  moving 
concern  assured  us  of  cai’eful  hand¬ 
ling  and  a  fii’st  class  job.  We  told 
them  the  size  and  amount  of  furni¬ 
ture  to  be  moved,  but  they  sent  a 
furnitui'e  can  that  was  far  too  small. 
Their  men  packed  the  goods  in  care¬ 
lessly  and  delivery  was  made  at 
2:00  a.  m.  The  furniture  was  un¬ 
loaded  in  a  l-ough  manner  and  many 
costly  pieces  were  broken  and  dam¬ 
aged,  practically  beyond  repair.  WTe 
signed  for  four  damaged  items, 
which  were  all  we  could  note  at  the 
time.  The  men  did  not  act  like  ex¬ 
perienced  movei’S.  We  sent  the 
manager  a  detailed  account  of  the 
damage,  amounting  to  at  least  $169. 
We  have  already  paid  out  $90  for 
some  i*epah’s,  but  many  pieces  can¬ 
not  be  restored.  The  company  offers 
$25.  We  have  all  the  records.  Can  you 
help  us?  m.  a.  s. 

Vii'ginia 

The  company  offei-ed  only  30  cents 
a  pound  for  the  four  ai*ticles  listed 
as  damaged,  as  this  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  bill  of  lading.  However, 
they  finally  paid  $40.  As  an  attoi-ney 
assisted  in  the  adjustment  $15  was 
deducted  for  his  fees;  our  reader 
had  $25  toward  his  expense  for  re¬ 
pays.  According  to  the  Interstate 
Commer«e  Commission  the  motor 
carrier  is  only  l-esponsible  for  dam¬ 
age  or  loss  to  the  extent  of  30  cents 
per  pound  per  article.  When  this  is 
inadequate  coverage  for  the  goods 
being  shipped,  a  separate  policy  of 
insurance  should  be  taken  out.  We 
have  put  this  case  on  record,  as  we 
have  had  several  such  complaints. 

We,  my  husband,  childi'en  and  I, 
wish  very  much  to  thank  you  for 
the  information  you  gave  us  on  our 
question  about  moving  to  Arizona. 
We  took  your  advice  and  wrote  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  three 
cities  and  also  took  the  daily  papei’s 
for  a  month.  After  that  we  talked  it 
all  over  with  our  doctor  and  decided 
on  a  section.  We  have  enjoyed  it 
vei-y  much.  The  children  are  all  in 
school  and  ai-e  doing  good  and  my 
husband  has  good  woi'k.  Thank  you 
for  your  advice.  We  have  received 
your  magazine  right  along. 

Arizona  mrs.  r.  p. 

Readers  will  find  this  method  veiy 
satisfactoi-y  when  they  want  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  other  sections 
if  they  contemplate  moving. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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“ . And  There  Was  Light ” 


1879 

Man’s  first  light  was  the  sun.  There 
was  the  moon,  too,  and  natural  fire. 
But  not  until  he  captured  and  con¬ 
trolled  fire  did  man  have  ready  light. 
Soon  he  had  torches  and  candles, 
with  animal  and  vegetable  oils  used 
as  ignition  or  combustion  fuels. 
Whale  oil  and  colza  (oil  from  cab¬ 
bage-like  plants)  were  used  as  fuels 
for  free-flame  lamps  through  the 
middle  ages;  it  was  not  until  1779 
that  coal  gas  was  first  employed  as 
a  means  of  illumination.  In  1808,  the 
principle  of  the  electric  ai’e  lamp 
was  demonstrated.  Mineral  oil  was 
introduced  as  fuel  for  lamps  in  1853; 
then  the  businesses  of  both  light  and 
oil  grew  rapidly.  But  the  oil  lamps 
gave  off  “more  smoke  than  light”,  so 
there  was  still  need  for  better  and 
more  convenient  light.  The  gas  jet 
was  an  improvement.  Finally,  in  the 
1870’s,  scientists  made  progress  on 
electric  lighting  and,  in  1879, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  made  the  first 
practical  incandescent  lamp.  It  was  a 
carbonized  filament  in  a  vacuumized 
bulb  of  glass  and  fairly  cheap  and 
long  lasting.  On  December  31,  1879, 
he  demonstrated  it  to  the  world. 

With  the  success  of  Edison’s  lamp, 
the  electric  age  was  born.  The  first 
central  station  for  the  development 
and  distribution  of  electric  power 
began  operation  in  New  York  City 
in  1882.  By  1902,  there  were  half  a 
million  American  customers  of  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

Farmers  were  naturally  interested 
in  electric  lights  and  in  1910  a 
Committee  on  Electi’icity  in  Rural 
Districts  was  formed.  It  promoted 
interest  and  development  of  farm 
electrification  and  by  1923  over  200,- 
000  American  farms  had  electric 
power.  That  year,  a  Committee  on 
the  Relation  of  Electricity  and  Agri¬ 
culture  was  formed  and,  in  12  years, 
by  1935,  almost  a  million  farms  had 
electricity.  It  was  then  that  the 
Federal  Government  created  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
to  extend  electric  service  to  farms 
and  rural  areas. 

By  1953,  almost  five  million  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  were  powered  with  elec¬ 
tricity;  2.5  million  obtained  the 
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power  from  cooperatives,  2.1  million 
from  the  privately  owned  investment 
companies,  and  282,000  from  muni¬ 
cipal  and  other  systems.  The  average 
consumption  of  electric  power  on 
eastern  farms  was  2,864  kilowatts  a 
year. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  electric  age 
75  years  ago,  light,  heat,  cold  and 
motor  power,  all  in  abundance  and 
under  precise  electric  control,  have 
come  to  farming.  Today  there  are 
more  than  300  uses  for  electricity 
on  American  farms  and  farm  homes. 
Current  is  available  to  98  per  cent 
of  them. 

Emphasis  in  farm  electrification 
now  is  not  on  illumination;  electric 
lights  are  almost  taken  for  granted. 
Stress,  instead,  is  on  electrical  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  more  efficient,  less  burdensome 
and  more  profitable.  The  diamond 
jubilee  of  light  this  year  finds  farm¬ 
ers  with  plenty  of  light  for  work, 
pleasure,  and  plenty  of  power  for 
efficient  production  and  processing 
and  the  prospect  of  the  next  25  years 
bringing  to  them  new  electric  devices 
and  processes  that  will  make  their 
farming  even  more  practical  and 
progressive. 


Almanacs  ancfi  Old 
Almanacs 

Raymond  A.  Geiger,  president  of 
Geiger  Bros.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  writes 
that  the  article  on  “The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac”  in  the  October  2,  1954 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  was 
in  part  misleading  wherein  reference 
is  made  to  the  “Almanac”  and  to  the 
“Farmer’s  Almanac.” 

That  article  had  to  do  with  a  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  Robb  Sagendorph, 
Dublin,  N.  H.  Mr.  Geiger,  on  the 
other  hand,  publishes  the  “Farmer’s 
Almanac”  which  is  137  years  old  and 
which  is  sold  as  an  advertising  and 
goodwill  publicity  piece  to  various 
business  houses  who  give  it  out 
gratis. 

The  confusion  was  unintended. 
Quite  cleaxdy,  there  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  publications  —  “The  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac”  and  “Farmers’ 
Almanac”,  each  of  which,  we  are 
quite  sure,  can  stand  on  its  own  feet 
and  be  sold  on  its  own  merits. 

Superior  Jersey  Sire 
Award 

National  honors  have  been  awarded 
William  R.  Kenan,  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  an  outstanding 
Jersey  bull  he  owns.  The  bull,  Baro¬ 
net  Remus  T  76,  has  been  named  a 
Superior  Sire  by  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The  Superior  Sire 
rating  indicates  that  a  bull  has 
passed  on  both  high  production  and 
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good  breed  type  to  his  daughters. 
Baronet  Remus  T  76  has  13  daughters 
tested  for  production.  They  averaged 
9,590  pounds  milk  containing  552 
pounds  butterfat  on  a  twice-daily- 
milking,  305-day  mature  equivalent 
basis.  The  bull  also  has  15  daughters 
classified  for  breed  type  with  an 
average  rating  of  83.17  points.  The 
breed’s  score  card  gives  100  points 
to  a  perfect  animal.  Kenan’s  Superior 
sire  also  has  been  officially  classified 
for  type.  He  has  achieved  the  high 
rating  of  Very  Good,  which  equals  a 
score  of  more  than  85  points.  Baronet 
Remus  T  76  was  bred  by  E.  S.  Brig¬ 
ham,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  developed  by 
Willis  R.  Rupert  &  Sons,  New  Water¬ 
ford,  Ohio,  and  is  owned  by  Kenan.  The 
records  which  qualified  Baronet  Re¬ 
mus  T  76  for  his  national  recognition 
were  made  under  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  for  continuous  improvement  of 
the  Jersey  breed. 


DEALERS  WANTED 

Make  winter  a  high-profit  season  with  Rite- 
Way’s  new  one-man  Chain  Saw!  Sells  PAST  by 
demonstration— farmers  see  for  themselves  how 
light  and  easily  it  handles,  and  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  job  it  does!  Three  full  horsepower  at 
the  cut!  The  blade  has  a  360-degree  swivel, 
locks  instantly  in  any  position — no  other  saw 
its  size  has  this!  New  magnesium  alloys  make 
the  Rite- Way  light — yet  tough  and  rugged!  Ex¬ 
clusive  automatic  oiling  system  .  .  .  complete 
roller-bearing  mounting  .  .  .  narrow  guide  bar, 
centered  for  balance  .  .  .  easy-to-sharpen  three- 
way  saw  chain!  Exclusive  franchise  and  30-DAY 
FREE  TRIAL  to  responsible  parties. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO  DEPT.  R-A 

Rite-Way  Dairy  Div.,  Package  Machinery  Go. 

EAST  LONGMEADOW,  MASSACHUSETTS 


COCKERELS  TO  BE  READY  FOR  SPRING 
BREEEDING  from  prize  winning  show  and  heavy 
laying  strains:  Black  Minorcas.  Black  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (Tompkins  strain)  New  Hampshire 
Reds  $7.50  F.O.B.  Syosset.  WOODBURY  FARlMS. 
SYOSSET,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

-  DON’T  SACRIFICE  YEARLING  HENS!  - 

Free  bulletin  tells  how  to  keep  layers  five  years. 

Learn  why  grain  fed  birds  are  profitable. 
SINE,  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  WATERPROOF  PAPER  —  DUPLEX  - 

Government  surplus.  3,000  square,  feet  $9.00  per  roll. 
Cheap.  THOMSON’S  SURPLUS,  Newington,  Conn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

!  Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  26c  per  i 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  baser-  I 
I  tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
1  used,  figure  five  words  for  the  boa:  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Monday,  10  A.  M 
12  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue.. 

This  department  is  for  th#  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


SMALL  psychiatric  hospital  wants  female 
practical  nurses  or  attendants.  BOX  731, 
Rye,  New  York. _ 

MEN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm:  We  have 

openings  for  fully  experienced  milking  ma¬ 
chine  operators.  Excellent  starting  salary  with 
periodic  increases  for  length  of  employment. 
Furnished  apartmen.s  for  married  men.  and 
excellent  boarding  house  on  the  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  stating  age  and  experience 
to  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass., 
or  telephone  Franklin  419,  or  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  7996  after  5:30  P,  M.  Mr,  Bernon. 

WASSAIC  State  School,  female  ward  atten¬ 
dants,  18  years  or  over,  $2940  to  $4005  per 
year  less  maintenance  (six  days  per  week). 
For  information,  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 

WORKING  manager  wanted:  To  run  excellent 
dairy  farm.  No  investment,  profit  sharing 
basis.  Write  experience  and  references.  BOX 
4904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  to  supervise  poultry  de¬ 

partment  and  instruct  pupils  in  training 
school  near  Philadelphia.  Write  BOX  4902, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOU’D  be  surprised  how  man  letters  we  re- 
ceive  commending  our  representatives  for 
their  untiring  efforts  and  courteous  service. 
If  you’re  a  person  of  unswerving  integrity 
and  want  to  get  into  real  estate  with  a 
group  like  ours,  write  for  test  questions.  New 
York  and  New  England  only,  strictly  com¬ 
mission.  Full  timers  only.  Four  Effs  Realty, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm. 

Woman  part  time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs, 
light  chores.  Man  do  general  farm  work  and 
poultry.  House  with  electric  light,  hot  and 
cold  water,  usual  privileges.  $200.  Two 
children  school  age  no  objection.  Permanent 
position  for  dependable  couple.  Give  age  and 
experience,  telephone  number  if  possible. 
Other  help  employed.  BOX  5009,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAN:  Modern  dairy  farm.  Good  wages 
modern  bungalow;  privileges.  References. 
Help  in  family.  J.  Elwyn  Faucett,  R.  D.  2 
Downingtown,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  couple  or  single  man; 

willing  to  board  self.  Small  dairy  farm,  new 
apartment;  no  outside  work.  State  wages.  Jos 
O.  Canby,  Langhorne,  Pa. _ 

FARM  Hand!  Assistant  to  capable  farmer. 

Under  40.  Permanent  position  with  future. 
Experience  with  livestock,  farm  implements, 
ground  work  and  chores  essential.  Three  room 
unfurnished  cottage  with  refrigerator,  stove 
oil  burner,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Write 
m  detail  stating  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  and  size  of  family.  BOX  5000,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Protestant  boy;  sensible.  That 

wants  to  make  dairy  farming  his  ambition. 
Obedient,  clean,  reliable,  maintenance;  allow¬ 
ances.  R,  Hezel,  Johnsonburg,  New  Jersey. 
MARRIED  man  for  large  dairy  farm.  Modern 
house  on  bus  line.  Must  be  experienced 
with  care  and  use  machinery.  Telephone  KI 
5-5887  or  write  Box  342,  R.  D.  3,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FARMHAND  on  private  place.  Wife  able  to 
help  part-time  in  main  house,  extra  pay; 
people  who  appreciate  permanence.  Three- 
room  unfurnished  apartment,  not  large  enough 
for  family  Familiar  with  field  work,  machin¬ 
ery,  maintenance,  cows.  Write  full  details 
Twin  Lakes  Farm,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y  ,  or 
telephone  collect  N,  Y.  C.  ORegon  9-3800, 

MOTHER’S  Helper;  Girl  5,  boy  2,  expecting 
another  in  March;  $125  a  month  room  and 
boarcL  Mrs.  David  T.  Guernsey,  26  Mohawk 
ot.,  itye,  .N.  y. _ 

CONSCIENCIOUS  man,  wide  experience,  es¬ 
tate  work,  farming,  gardening,  management. 
Permanent.  BOX  5012,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work. 
New  York°  smoklng’  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon, 

HOUSEP ARENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Man  has  additional 
responsibilities.  Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus 
maintenance.  Year  round  country  school  near 
a  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

SECRETARY  to  Director,  year  round  country 
school  near  Ithaca.  Fascinating  work  for 
single,  mature  young  man  or  woman  able  to 
assume  responsibility.  $200  monthly  plus  main- 
tenance.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellmger  s  Employment  Agency,  287  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y,  BArclay  7-0619. _ 

FARM  Manager:  All  branches  percentage 

basis.  BOX  4905,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POSITION  on  progressive  dairy  or  general 
farm;  25,  married,  two  children.  BOX  5002, 
Rural  New  Yorker,  _ 

MATURE  man,  god  plain  cook,  handy  with 
tools.  Wife  available  for  light  housework 
and  companion  if  desired.  Offer  services  in 
exchange  for  maintenance,  plus  small  nominal 
wage.  Character  references.  BOX  5003,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

TEACHER  retiring  February,  wants  light  work 
in  country  Reasonable  salary,  hours.  BOX 
5001,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man  with  15  years  experience  in 

R^vryKnf1orming  !vo!!ld  lik!?  a,  faim  to  operate. 
BOX  5013,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

ELDERLY  couple,  care  for  home  of  elderly 
gentleman,  in  exchange  for  congenial  sub- 
urban  home.  BOX  4900,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SINGLE,  experienced,  sober  farm  hand,  would 
like  work  on  private  estate;  past  middle 
age,  veteran;  handyman,  reliable.  Mr.  John 
Cunningham,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Telephone  3-9827,  _ 

YOUNG  married  man  desires  dairy  manage- 
merit  position.  College  graduate  trained  in 
business,  dairy  and  poultry.  Practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  dairy  and  poultry.  C.  Blackwood 
1140  Sussex  Road,  West  Englewood,  New 
Jersey. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey;  New  list,  all  types  of 
farms  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New 
waterfront.  Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  N,  J. 

DELAWARE,  mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes, 

farms,  businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty, 
E.  1,  Farmington,  Delaware. 


WANTED,  ztj.  i.'pc.-  estate  and  businesses 
for  sale,  New  .  erk  State  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  location.  Telephone  or  write 
Werts  Real  Estate^  Johnson  City,  New  York. 
THE  place  in  the  coun.ry  you've- thought~of 
buying  some  day”  may  be  within  your 
reach  now.  Ask  for  our  free  catalog:  hundreds 
of  camps,  cottages,  farms,  homes,  businesses, 
pGce®i  New  York  and  New  England.  Four 
Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY.  Manchester,  N.  H. 

COUPLE  wants  house  (improvements),  barn 
acreage;  within  150  miles  N.  Y.  $5,000-$6.000. 
BOX  5004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RENT  or  lease:  Small  country  home,  im! 

provements,  garage.  Reasonable  rent.  Re¬ 
tired  couple,  reliable.  BOX  5010,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  dairy  farm:  Now  in  profit- 
able  operation,  year  round  pastures;  milk 
price  $6.20  cwt  this  summer.  836  acres,  near 
Charleston.  On  deep  waterway.  8  miles  from 
ocean.  Paved  highway.  De  Lavel  pipe  line 
milker.  Price  $90,000  without  herd  or  equip¬ 
ment.  Terms  arranged.  BOX  5011,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Central  New  York  dairy 

farm  wrth  option  to  buy.  Calvin  Roberts, 
Belle  Mead,  New  Jersey. 

COUNTRY  homes  for  summer  or  retirement; 

three  rooms  up.  Build  it  yourself  or  have 
us  do  it.  We  supply  the  materials,  etc  for 
concrete  homes.  Lots  for  sale.  Terms.  Rain- 
bod  .Ranch,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  70  miles  from 

WANTED:  House  with  acreage  or  abandoned 
i niarm',  Dutchess  or  Columbia  County,  75  to 
L°Lmi‘«  fr°m  New  York  Give  all  details. 
box  5006,  Rural  N e w  Yorker. 

HOMES,  stores,  gas-cabin  stations,  hotels, 
farms.  Wants?  145  acres,  38  dairy  stock, 
cr cPs’  454  acres,  105  Guernseys, 

|{5,000.  Southern  ranch,  2,030  acres,  a  beauty, 
$175,000,  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Poultry  farm.  2,000-3,000~  capacity" 

Ro°vasnnsS  dP’  ,go8d  road,  market  facilities. 
BOX  5005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

DAIRY  farm:  148  acres,  8-room  house.  Barn 
cleaner.  Barn  for  55  head.  Michaels,  Broker. 
Washmgtonville,  New  York. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS:  50  acres,  near  corner 
of  South  Broadway.  New  development.  Ideal 
4°r  motels.  Two  miles  from  post  office.  Also 
other  choice  parcels  at  bargain  prices.  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Dillon,  licensed  real  estate  broker, 
145  Union  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

Golden  Wildflower  honey  5  lbs. 
$1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.35  prepaid.  60  lbs,  $3.50  not 
prepaid,  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  New  York. 
ENGLISH  fruit  cake,  hand  mixed,'  home 
baked.  Postage  prepaid  one  pound  for  $1. 40- 
two  pounds  for  $2.50.  Mrs.  Squire,  R.  D  2 
Ballston  Lake,  N,  Y.  _ 

COMB  Honey;  Big  chunks  clover  comb:  5  lb~ 
„  PaUs  $1.95.  (5  lbs.  Extracted  $1.65,  six  pails 
$8.00)  all  prepaid.  Charles  Peet.  Marathon. 
New  York. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.65:  6-  5s  $7.98  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60  lbs.  $9.00  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. _ _ 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit!  no 
color  added.  From  grove  direct  to  you  ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel 
oranges  $5.50;  one  bushel  grapefruit  $5.00;  one 
bushel  mixed  $5.25;  half  bushels  $3.50.  Add 
50  cents  west  of  Mississippi.  Dillingham  Groves, 
Largo,  Florida,  _ 

CV.OV??  honey  (liquid  or  granulated)  five 
los.  $1.70  postpaid;  carton  6-5  lbs.  $7.75  pre- 
paM;  60  lb.  can  $9.00  not  prepaid.  George 
Hand,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CHRISTMAS  Special:  Pure  Vt.  Grade  A  maple 
products.  Gallon  $6.25;  V2,  $3.50;  5  lbs.  sugar 
$5.25;  qt.  syrup  lTlb.  sugar  $3.50.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  Li.  D.  Leavitt  &  Sons,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  or  mixed 
to  order.  Express  free.  Bushel  $5.15; 
bushel  $3.35.  L.  F.  Corliss,  Box  1124,  Winter 
Park,  Florida.  _ 

WALSINGHAM  Groves,  Largo  Florida  ready 

to  ship-'  Oranges  per  bushel  $5.50;  >/2  bushel 
$3.50.  Mixed  per  bushel  $5.25;  \'2  bushel  $3.25. 
Grapefruit  per  bushel  $5.00;  >/2  bushel  $3.25. 
Tangerines  m  season  per  bushel  $5.75;  V> 
bushel  $3.75.  Express  paid.  When  express  runs 
higher  than  average  New  York  express  add 
additional  express. 

SMOKED  Goose;  whole  bird  $1.30  pound,  post- 
paid.  Average  weight  7  pounds.  J.  Connor, 
Ontario,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines. 

' ?n,d  imcy,  direct  from  tree  to  you. 
$2.50  bushel.  Express  collect.  Mrs.  Katherine 
Jones,  Crescent  City,  Florida. _ 

BUTTERNUT  and  hickorynut  meats:  Oz.  25 
TT.cf?ts;  black  walnut  meats:  oz.  15  cents.  C. 
Wolford,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.,  offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed 
mothers  cases  kept  confidential. 

RQOM  .?,nd  hoard,  middle  aged  man,  vicinity 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  Private  home,  no  other 
boarders.  State  location,  terms,  etc.  BOX  5007, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  people,  good 
care  and  low  rates  in  country  home.  BOX 
5008,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

NORTHERNER,  home  on  lake,  wants  refined, 
middle  aged  couple  to  board  and  room. 
Write  Mrs.  Guy  McClure,  Box  148,  Ocoee, 
Florida. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  would  like  to  board  in 

country  home;  reasonable.  BOX  5014 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  folks.  Country 
home,  Dutchess  County.  BOX  5015,  Rural 
ew  Yorker. 


N 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STRAW  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  sub¬ 
ject  to  inspection  on  arrival  J  W 
Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Phone ' 
4-8282. 

WANTED:  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  pistols 
revolvers,  powder  flasks,  bullet  moulds,  any 
condition.  Robert  Ellis,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Derry 
New  Hampshire. 

TOBACCO:  Pipe,  4  lbs.  $2.00:  Naturari^TTo-? 

chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.  $6.10;  Second 
grade  $4.50,  postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville, 
Kentucky. _ 

BROS  rotary  snow  plow  cheap.  Eli  Fester, 

R.  D.  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  _ 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00.  Gifts,  hand- 

work.  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont. 
WILL  buy  for  cash,  untreated  alfalfa  seed. 

Malte  Benzow,  Box  243,  East  Chatham, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Christmas:  Hand  woven  rag  rugs  about 
27x60  inches,  hit  and  miss  designs  $4.00. 
Hand  woven  pot  holders  about  six  inches 
square  four  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Dwight  G. 
Cook. _ Hanceville,  Alabama. _ 

USED  "Cub”  tractor  and  attachments  for 
sale.  Look  it  over  and  make  offer.  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  only.  Larry  Adrian,  6th  Ave. 
2nd  St.,  St.  James,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Small  old  fashioned  Xmas  tree 
stocking  covered  with  straw  roping.  About 
six  inches  high.  Used  to  hold  candy.  Mrs. 
John  Pillion,  1400  12th  St.,  North  Arlington  9, 
Virginia. 

FOR  Sale:  Will  sacrifice  feed  mill  equipment, 
corn  cracker  mixer.  F.  Swartz,  Moscow,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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You’ll  like  if— 

GREEN  FEEDING 

from  field  to  feedlot  in  minutes 


Beef  and  dairy  cattle  never  had  it  so  good.  The  Forage* 
Harvester  brings  “pasture  to  the  cow’’ — fresh  cut  daily 
— as  well  as  providing  a  bountiful  supply  of  high- 
carotene  silage. 

Thu  can  chop  green  feed  for  your  entire  herd  in  & 
few  minutes  with  your  own  Allis- Chalmers  Forage 
Harvester  .  . .  without  touching  a  pitchfork. 

A  self-feeder  wagon  lets  cattle  help  themselves.  They 
no  longer  run  off  weight  hunting  for  feed.  Every  acre 
produces  more  milk  and  beef  with  less  outlay  for  costly 


protein  feed.  Result:  more  green  folding  money  for  YOU, 
\ou  can  harvest  protein-rich  feed  in  strips  like  rota¬ 
tion  grazing  .  .  .  without  moving  a  rod  of  fence,  t  orage 
fields  recover  faster,  with  no  hoof  damage  or  over- 
grazing. 

Your  own  Forage  Harvester,  with  new  Easy  Change 
SLIDE-LOCK  attachments,  makes  green  feed  or  silage 
from  almost  any  forage  or  row  crop  that  grows. 

Safeguard  your  herd  with  an  abundant  feed  and  bed¬ 
ding  supply.  Field-chop  it  fast . . .  Allis-Chalmers  style ! 


The  FORAGE  HARVESTER  mechanizes  grazing— takes  a  wide- 
flow  stream  straight  through  its  3- foot  spiraled  cylinder.  Hugged 
Power-Curve  knives  cut  and  throw  big  tonnage;  are  power - 
sharpened  uniformly  right  in  the  machine. 

New  SLIDE-LOCK  mounting  permits  easy  interchange  of 
grass  and  row-crop  attachments.  Windrow  pickup  is  attached 
in  minutes.  Choice  of  side  or  rear  delivery. 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 
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creased  .  404 

Chicken  Classes,  Weights  of. .  60 

Chicken  Chatter  .  572 

Chickens  and  Mushrooms....  482 

Chickens  As  a  Sideline .  427 

Chickens,  Coccidiosis  in .  284 

Chickens,  Colds  in .  245 

Chickens  Cool,  To  Keep .  453 

Chickens  Eat  Coal  Ashes....  348 
Chickens,  Respiratory  Troubles 

of  . 317 

Chickens,  Soybean  Oil  Meal 

for  .  500 

Chickens,  Whole  M  lk  for.  .  .  .  203 
Chicks  Are  Only  As  Good  As 

Their  Breeding  .  204 

Chicks  Arrive — And  Then, 

The  .  69 

Chicks  Need  Good  Brooding..  105 
“Chick”  Salesmen,  More  and 

Better  .  59 

Chicks,  Starter  and  Grower 

Mash  for  .  108 

Chimney,  Building  a .  513 

Chimney,  Insulating  a .  751 

Ch'mney  Leaks  .  256 

Christmas  Cactus,  Worthy....  5 
Christmas  Trees  on  the  Farm  746 
Cinder  Block  Structure, 

Foundation  for  .  8 

Cistern  Needs  Filter .  441 

Citrus  Pulp — A  Good  Cattle 

Feed  .  449 

Club  Root,  Control  of .  74 

Coccidiosis  Losses  To  Reduce  349 
Cockerels,  Keel  Blisters  on..  348 

Cole  Crops,  Larvae  Eat .  536 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

337,  368,  395,  557,  593......  631 

Composting  of  Leaves,  Quick.  583 

Compostng  Leaves  .  437 

Concrete  Against  Wood  Means 

Decay  .  751 

Concrete,  Resurfacing  .  8 

Connecticut  Poultry  Meeting.  109 

Connecticut  Field  Day .  549 

Coon — An  Intelligent  Animal, 

The  .  588 

Co-op  Payment  Lawsuit,  Ap¬ 
peal  Taken  in .  589 

Corn  Borer  Control .  487 

Corn  Champ  Did  It,  How 

New  York's  ’53 .  72 

Corned  Beef,  Homemade .  195 

(Cornell)  Farm  and  Home 

Week  .  291 

Corn  Silage  for  Dairy  Cows..  592 
Correction — Church  Picture...  651 

Correction  .  740 

Correction  (on  feed  for  dairy 

bull)  .  195 

Corn,  Fertilizer  for  Sweet...  356 

Corn  in  Alabama .  354 

Countryman’s  Journal 

537.  613.  667 .  726 

Cover  Crops  .  413 

Cover  Page,  Our 

36,  487,  509,  536 .  717 

Covered  Bridges  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Too,  There  Are .  419 

Covered  Bridge,  The  Lore  of 

the  .  262 

Cow  Barn,  Fresh  A'r  for  the.  569 
Crossbred  Dairy  Cattle,  A 

Registry  for  .  240 

Crossbreds,  Broodiness  in....  317 
Custom  Farm  Work,  Prices 
for  .  310 


D 


Dairy  Bulls,  Feeds  for .  147 

Dairy  Cattle,  Block  Salt  for..  761 
Dairy  Cattle,  Potatoes  for....  56 

(Da'ry  Cows)  Care  of  the 

Coming  Milk  Makers .  336 

Dairy  Cows,  Feed  Formula 

for  .  565 

Dairy  Cows,  Green  Chop  for  567 
Dairy  Cows,  Larger  Stalls  for  676 
Dairy  Cows,  Wet  Brewers’ 

Grains  for  .  635 

Da'ry  Cow,  When  Buying  a..  472 
(Dairy  Farmer  at  18)  The 

Future  Is  Farming .  411 

Dairy  Feed,  Homegrown .  715 

Dairy  Feed  Lacks  Palata- 

bility  .  94 

Da'ry  Feed,  Too  Much  Pro¬ 
tein  in  .  447 


(Dairy)  Feed  Value  of  Bean 

Pods  .  94 

Dairy  Industry’s  Gold  Stand¬ 
ard,  Lost!  The 

Part  I  .  364 

Part  II  .  386 

Part  III  .  425 

Dairying,  Producers  Give  Their 
Views  on  the  Future  of....  369 

Dairyland  Festival,  The .  450 

Dairymen  in  Action .  681 

Dairymen’s  Needs:  Less  Shack¬ 
les,  Better  Leaders .  426 

Da  rymen  Vote  to  Organize, 

Columbia  Co.,  (N.  Y.) .  757 

Dairy  Outlook  in  the  North¬ 
east  .  531 

Dairy  Seminar,  Massachu¬ 
setts  .  146 

Deep  Litter.  How  to  Build  a  684 
Delmarva  Chicken  Festival, 

At  the  .  477 

Ditches  As  Between  Neigh¬ 
bors  .  36 

Dog,  Every  Farm  Has  Its....  507 
(Dogs)  Guardians  of  the 

Farmstead  .  382 

Duck  Eggs  Need  Sprinkling, 

Baby  .  150 

Ducklings,  Sexed  .  428 

Ducks,  Cross  ng  Breeds  of...  26 

Ducks,  Litter  for  Baby .  245 

Ducks  Neglected  Their  Eggs..  284 
Ducks  Unlimited.  Operation..  114 
Dwarfism  in  Cattle .  239 


E 


(Eastern  States  Expos'tion, 
(1954)  At  the  Eastern  States  652 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  1954, 

Livestock  at  .  602 

Egg  Laying  Tests,  The .  82 

Egg  Laying  Tests,  Rules  for 

Official  .  639 

Egg  Sales  with  Special  Dis¬ 
play,  Increase  of  .  349 

Eggs  a  Day.  Three  Dozen .  636 

Eggs  a  Week,  To  produce  200.  740 

Eggs,  Breed  for  Better  .  571 

Eggs,  Care  of  Fresh  .  525 

Eggs.  Cause  of  Multiple- 

Yolked  .  150 

Egg  Shells  Strong,  To  Keep 

the  .  372 

Eggs,  Incubating  Chicken .  150 

Egg  S  ze  Is  Controlled.  How  60 
Eggs  Stay  Fertile,  How  Long 

Do?  .  476 

Eggs,  Temperatures  for  In¬ 
cubating  .  404 

Egg  Storage  Room,  Moisture 

in  the  .  205 

Egg,  There  Is  Nothing  Like 

An  .  347 

Egg  Weight  and  Body  Weight  717 

(Epitaphs)  “Here  Lies”  .  332 

(Europe)  Farming  for  Forty 

Centuries  .  4 

Evergreens  in  August.  Plant..  510 
Evergreen  Trees,  When  to 

Trim  .  116 

Ewes,  Feed  Needs  of  Pregnant  195 
Ewes  Most  Important,  Milk 

Flow  of  .  565 

Ewes,  Total  Feed  and  Returns 
From  .  635 


F 


Fairs  In  New  England,  1954 

Farm  .  512 

Fairs  In  New  Jersey,  1954 

Farm  .  413 

Fairs  In  New  York  State,  1954 

Farm  .  384 

Fairs  In  Pennsylvania,  1954 

Farm  .  438 

Fair,  Youngsters  at  the .  510 

Farm  Census.  The  1954  .  578 

(Farmer’s  Almanac)  History 

of  the  Almanac  .  621 

Farm.  Growth  of  a  Cash  Crop  39 
Farmingdale.  L.  I.,  Country 

Life  Program  .  70 

Farming  the  Last  Frontier. ...  762 
Farm  Was  Named,  How  a....  77 

Feather  Picking,  Mash  May 

Prevent  .  404 

Feed,  Bulk  Handling  of  .  764 

Feed-Drug  Bills,  N..  Y  Legis¬ 
lature  Defers  Action  on.  .  .  .  238 

Feeder  Beef  Calf  Sales .  631 

Feeds  Compared,  High  Protein  401 
Fence  Posts  For  The  Farm..  459 

Fertilizer  Facts  .  725 

Fertilizer  Facts  .  648 

Fertilize  for  Nutrition  .  752 

Fertilizer,  Nitrate  of  Soda  as.  .  38 

Fertil’zcrs,  Garden  .  214 

Fertilizer  Supplies  Greater  for 

1954  44 

F.F.A.  Activities  in  Penna .  81 

FFA  Award,  Dutchess  Co., 

N.  Y.  Boy  Wins  Nat'onal...  656 
Field  Crop  Insecticide,  New 

Field  (Heptachlor)  .  227 

Field  Chopper — Homemade 

and  Self-Propelled.  A .  723 

Field  Stone  Bam  .  547 

Firearm  Plan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  .  385 

Fire  Precautions  .  70 

Flood  Control,  A  “New  Look” 

for  .  464 

Floor.  Squeaks  in  .  751 

Flower  Arrangements,  The 

Art  of  .  484 

Flower  Garden,  Danger  in  the  296 

Flowers,  Fertilizers  for  . 74 

Flowers  for  the  Garden.  White  214 
That  Flowers  of  America  Cal¬ 
endar  Book  .  743 


Foot-and-Mouth  D  sease  Lab¬ 
oratory  on  Plum  Island .  489 

Foot  Rot,  Aureomycin  to  Cure  21 

Forest  Preserve.  Plea  for .  752 

Forsythia,  The  Friendly 

Flower  .  174 

Foundation,  To  Repair 

Loosened  .  180 

From  The  Finger  Lakes — 

126,  226.  319,  .  384 

Frozen  Pipe,  Electric  Welder 

to  Thaw  Out  .  615 

(Fruit)  A  Message  From  Con¬ 
sumer  to  Grower  .  158 

Fruit  Drops.  When  .  669 

Fruit  Frost  Pockets  .  510 

Fruit  Handling  Goes  Modern  176 
Fruit  Industry,  Revolution  in 

the  .  159 

(Fruit)  It  Pays  to  Spray .  175 

Fruits,  Planting  Program 

Needed  for  Tree  .  267 

Fruit  Storage,  An  Effective.  .  .  436 
Fruit  Trees.  Sprays  For  The..  160 
Fur  Crops  From  the  Farmland  666 


G 


Garden,  For  Next  Summer’s..  36 

Garden  In  May,  The .  328 

Garden  In  June,  The .  412 

Garden  In  July.  The .  460 

Garden  In  August,  The .  485 

Garden  In  Sept.,  The .  582 

Garden  In  Oct.,  The . 612 

Garden  Work  In  Late  Fall....  668 
Gardening  Up  North,  Back¬ 
yard  .  357 

Garden — Outdoors  and  In, 

December  in  the  .  724 

Garden  Pests — How  To  Handle 

Them  .  294 

Garden  Season,  Planning  the 

1954  ._. . _. .  163 

Garden  aeason  starts  .  258 

Garden,  When  to  Water  the..  415 
Geese  Are  Good  Property....  282 
Geese.  Grazing  and  Managing  428 

Geese  in  a  Stock  Pond .  50C 

Geese,  Quiet  .  765 

Generating  Plant,  Cost  of....  93 

(George  Washington’s  Home, 

Mt.  Vernon)  The  Farm  for 

Wh'ch  the  Bells  Toll  .  123 

Gestation  Periods  of  Farm 

Animals  .  341 

Gilts,  Growing  Ration  for....  147 
Glad  Bulbs.  Ground  Storage 

for  .  324 

Goat  Barn,  Insulation  for .  564 

Goat  Show  in  Doylestown,  Pa., 

August  7  500 

Goat’s  Milk  for  Calves  .  761 

GRANGE  TOPICS— 

35.  127.  227,  237.  300.  415.  544. 

659.  729 

Grape  Vines,  Trimming  .  66 

Gourd  Harvest,  The  .  616 

Grape  Yields  Can  Be  In¬ 
creased  .  168 

Grasses,  “Fr'endly  Enemy”...  634 
Great  Brook  Valley  (Field 

Day),  Success  at  .  601 

Greenhouse,  A  New — and 

Practical  .  251 

Guernsey  Champ,  New- 

National  .  201 

Guernsey  Champion,  Vermont  557 
Guernsey  Makes  Second  High¬ 
est  Record,  10-Year  .  17 

Guernsey  Meeting,  Annual....  337 
Gypsy  Moth  Spray  .  293 


H 


Hay  Bales,  Help  W'th  the....  713 

Hay  in  Barns,  Drying .  360 

Hay  in  Round  Stacks,  How 

Much?  .  94 

Haymaking,  Take  The  Gamble 

Out  of  .  322 

Health  Is  Our  Responsibility 

Part  I  .  329 

Part  II  .  385 

Fart  III  .  417 

Part  IV  .  441 

Part  V  .  472 

Fart  VI  .  527 

Part  VII  .  548 

Part  VIII  .  657 

Part  X  .  750 

Heating  Units,  Glass  Panel...  180 

Heat  Pumps,  About  .  672 

(Hens)  Combs  Are  Purplish..  428 
Hens  Cease  To  Be  B'rds,  Will?  603 
Hens  Do  Not  Lay,  Why  Some  28 

(Hens)  Layers  in  Cages  .  428 

Hens,  Midwinter  Care  of .  58 

l Hens)  Signs  of  Non-Laying..  428 
Hc-ns  Suddenly  Stop  Laying..  636 
Hens,  Summer  Shelter  for....  452 
Herd  Registry — Or  the  Story 

of  Belle.  Why  a .  280 

Hereford  Breeders  Assn.,  New 

Fieldman  of  Penna . 498 

Hereford  Tour  in  New-  York’s 

Hudson  Valley  .  499 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op, 

Tank  Pick-Up  for  .  757 

Hog  Market  Grades,  Proposed 

Changes  in  .  401 

Hog  Market,  Hitting  the  High  554 
Hogs  Make  Use  of  Many 

Feeds  .  48 

Hogs,  Production  Registry  for  20 
(Hogs)  Record  Litterweight 

Record  .  147 

(Hogs)  Uncooked  Garbage — 

Disease  Carr’er  .  308 

Holstein  Association,  New 

Secretary  for  .  17 

Holstein  Bulls  in  NY  ABC 

Herd,  Silver  Medal  .  49 

Holste'n  Makes  DHIA  Record, 
Grade  .  469 


Holstein  Makes  16  Tons  of 

Milk,  N.  Y .  137 

Holstein  National  Convention  371 
Holstein  Progressive  Breeders’ 

A  A91 

Holstein  Records',  ’  High  '!!!!!!  563 

Holstein  Records,  New  .  705 

Holstein  Sires,  Preferred 

Pedigree  .  557 

Holstein  Sire.  Super  or  .  17 

Horse  on  Today’s  Farm,  The  701 
Horses,  Dusty  Hay  Bad  for...  276 
Hot  Water  Supply  From 

Kerosene  Heater  .  8 

Houdan  Bantams  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing  .  28 

Hurrcanes  Hit  the  Northeast  612 

I 

Incubating  Chicken  and  Duck 

Eggs  Together  .  203 

Insecticide,  Double-Barreled..  296 

Insulat.on  in  Attic  .  256 

Insulating.  Why  Not  Think 

About?  .  45 

International.  Champion 

Steers  at  the  .  20 

International  (Dairy  Show), 

At  the  (Chicago)  .  704 

(Iran)  A  Land  Where  Water 
Is  A  Heritage  .  410 


J 

Jersey  Bull  Cited,  Niagara 

Co.,  N.  Y .  563 

Jersey  Dam,  Tested  .  469 

Jersey  Show  and  Sale  at  Far 

Hills,  June  5.  Annual  .  395 

Jersey  Sire  Award.  Superior.  .  767 
Jerseys,  Recognition  for  N.Y.  278 


JUNIOR  FARMERS— 

97.  20  0,27°,  344.  440,  568. 

624 .  710 

K 

Ketosis,  Hormones  for  .  600 

L 

Ladino,  Long  Life  For .  322 

Lambs,  Farm  Slaughtered  ....  472 
Lambs,  Good  Food  for  Spring  401 
Lambs  Make  the  Most  Money, 

Early  .  756 

Lambs,  Mak'ng  the  Most 

With  .  83 

Lambs.  Sore  Mouth  in  .  195 

Land,  Food  and  People — 

I  .  633 

II  .  648 

Lawn  Grubs.  Insecticides  for  536 
Lead  Pipe  2.000  Years  Old....  384 

Leucosis,  Losses  From  . 685 

Lice,  Controls  for  Cattle .  21 

“ — And  There  Was  Light,” 

1879-1954  767 

Lightning  Rods  Work,  How..  432 

Lime  for  Garden  Soils  .  116 

Liming  the  Land  .  38 

Little  Internat  onal  Livestock 
Show  at  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  .  141 

Livestock  at  Home,  Keep  Your 

Part  I  .  444 

Part  II  .  474 

Livestock  Disease  Controls...  704 
Livestock  Medication  Bills 
Before  N.Y.  Legislature...  196 
Long  Island  Farmers  to  Meet  29 
Long  Island  Turkeymen 

Organize  .  349 

Long  Island  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Meet  .  85 

Lovalsock  and  Little  Loyal- 
sock  .  543 


M 


Machinery,  Protect  The  Farm!  722 
Maine  Broiler  Festival  July 

9-10  in  Belfast  .  452 

Maine  Hereford  Tour  .  445 

Manures,  Fertility  Value  of...  38 

Maple  Leaves  Fall,  If .  436 

Maples  with  Measles  .  512 

(Maple  Syrup)  In  the  Days  of 

the  Cauldron  Kettle  .  121 

Market  Quotations — Livestock 
17.  49,  98,  145.  274,  403,  421, 

445,  469,  517,  556 .  705 

Markets,  A  Year  at  the  Pro¬ 
duce  .  331 

Maryland  Hampshire  Swine 

Sale  on  February  23 .  96 

(Massachusetts)  Bay  State 

Brown  Swiss  .  449 

Massachusetts  Field  Day  .  599 

Mass.  Sheep  Champions  .  714 

Meats.  Home  Processed  .  16 

Milk  and  Cream  Weights .  341 

Milk  Sc  Da'ry  News  .  194 

(Milking  Machine)  Inflations 

Last  Longer  .  763 

M'lking  Unit,  A  Clean  .  651 

Milk  Pail,  Pay-Off  at  the....  468 
MILK  PRICES— 

November  Milk  Prices .  17 

December  Milk  Prices .  96 

January  Milk  Prices .  187 

February  Milk  Prces .  273 

March  Milk  Prices .  337 

April  Milk  Prices .  400 

May  Milk  Pr  ces .  445 

June  Milk  Prices .  498 

July  Milk  Prices .  563 

August  Milk  Prices .  620 

Sept.  Milk  Prices .  677 

Oct.  Milk  Prices .  733 

Milk  Producers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Eastern  .  421 


Page 
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Milk  Production  Costs,  Sea¬ 
sonal  .  147 

Milk  Profits  from  Roughage, 

More  .  272 

(Milk  i  Report  of  Case  Milk 

Committee  .  95 

M  Ik  Report,  Views  of  Dairy 

Groups  on  Case  . 193 

Milk  Sales,  Lower  Consumer 
Price  Means  More  Fluid...  472 

Moisture  in  Milk  House  .  359 

Mortar  Joints,  Cracks  in  .  615 

Motors,  Small  Electric  .  617 

Mountain  Top,  Musings  On  a  699 
Muscovies — The  Silent  Type..  636 
Mushrooms,  Chickens  and....  482 
Muskmelons  Are  Hard  to 
Grow  .  669 


N 


Nails,  Puli  ng  .  542 

Nails,  Rust-Resistant 

(Item,  with  no  title)  .  304 

National  Dairy  Cattle  Con¬ 
gress  Oct.  2-9  .  564 

Nematode  Quarantine,  L.  I...  263 
NEPPCO  Meeting,  At  the...  673 
New  England  Green  Pastures 

Winners  .  607 

New  England  Notes — 

57.  124,  202,  264.  330,  414. 

488.  584,  683 .  762 

N.  H.  Poultry  Meeting .  604 

NEPPCO  Expostiion,  Oct  5-7  575 
N.  H.,  Field  Day  on  June  23. 

Coos  County  .  421 

New  Hampshires,  Exper  ence 

With  .  372 

New  Hampshire  Youth  Project 

i  Building)  .  68 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  Week...  142 
N.  J.  Fruit  Growers  Meet....  37 
N.J.  Mid-Atlantic  Farm  Show, 

At  the  .  23 

NEWS  FROM  NEW  JERSEY- 
26.  61.  89.  141,  222,  298.  373, 

419,  521,  616 .  693 

NYABC  Meeting,  At  the .  562 

N.  Y.  Cattle  Breeders  Eight 

Meet  ngs  .  313 

N.  Y.  Christmas  Tree  Grow¬ 
ers  Organize  .  116 

N.Y.  Corriedale  Sheep  Meeting  98 
N.Y.D.C. A.  (N.Y.  Da  ry  Cattle 
Assn.)  Conference,  At  the 

4th  Annual  .  499 

N.Y.  Farm  Bureau  Elects....  743 
New  York — Fruit  &  Produce 
Basket  for  America,  Central 

&-  Western  .  670 

N.  Y.  Fruit  Meetings  (Roch¬ 
ester  &  Kingston)  .  172 

N.  Y  Holstein  Breeders’ 

Awards  .  632 

N.  Y.  Potato  Field  Day  on 

Aug.  5  479 

New  York  Potato  Field  Day..  509 
New  York  Poultry  Exposition, 

At  the  .  242 

N.  Y.  Soil  Conservation  Meet¬ 
ing  .  297 

New  York  State  Fair,  At  the 

1954  63C 

N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  and  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Meeting,  At 

the  .  76 

North  Jersey  Fruit  Meeting.  .  254 

O 

Ohio  Fruit  Meeting,  At  the..  165 
(Oil  range  coils)  Black  Paint 


for  Heat  Transfer  .  359 

Onion  Pests  .  293 

Orchard,  Harvest  Time  in 

the  .  506 

Orchard  Nutrition,  The  Need 

For  .  211 

Orphan  Lamb,  Feeding .  240 

P 

Parasites  Are  Expens  ve 

Boarders.  Livestock .  394 

Parasites  Increasing,  Live¬ 
stock  .  600 

Parsley,  A  Sprig  of  .  356 

PASTORAL  PARSON— 

2,  129,  243.  389,  533,  623 .  690 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Dormant 

Spray  for  .  66 

Peach  Leaf  Curl  .  486 

Peach  Virus,  Control  of  .  723 

Peafowl  Eggs,  How  to  Hatch..  348 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  NEWS 


1954  — 

29.  148.  238,  312,  390.  465, 

540,  620,  .  712 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  At 

The  .  86 

Penna.  Hereford  Breeders’ 
Meetings  in  Harrisburg  ....  17 

Pennsylvania,  In  Old 

Part  I  .  727 

Part  II  .  749 


Pennsylvania,  Potato  Days  in  479 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Field  Day  509 
Penna.  Potato  Growers  Meet.  .  196 
Pennsylvan-'a  Poultry  Festival  517 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  Meeting  476 


Perennials,  Long  Blooming...  70 
Pigs,  Fast  Gains  with  Healthy  492 

Pigs  in  the  Pasture .  420 

P;gs  Need  Vitamins  .  715 

Pigs,  Oats  &  Buckwheat  for 

Fattening  .  680 

Pigs,  Prote'n  Mixture  for 

Fattening  .  635 

Pigs,  Tail-Biting  .  401 

Pigs,  Wheat  and  Oats  for .  94 

Pink  Eye,  Terramycin  for....  565 

Pink  Eye  Treatment  .  680 

Pipe  Capac’ty  .  547 

Pipe  For  Water  Line,  Lead, 

Iron  or  Plastic  .  63 

P  pe  for  Water  L;ne,  Plastic..  223 
Pipe — How  Long  It  Lasts, 

Lead  .  158 

Plastic  Pipe.  Water  Pressure 

and  .  672 

Plowmen,  Champion  N.  Y. 

State  .  619 

Plum,  Black  Knot  of .  261 

(Plum  Trees)  Black  Knot  On  326 
POEM — Hunting  the  Quail....  648 

Pond  for  the  Farm.  A .  546 

Ponds,  Gypsum  for  Muddy...  417 

Ponds.  Maintaiivng  Farm .  301 

Pony  Has  Diseased  Bone  .  761 

Pork  and  Beef  Cuts  .  240 

Pork,  Cause  and  Control  of 

Soft  .  492 

Potato  Blight,  Treatment  for..  462 
Potato  Convention  on  Long 

Island  .  215 

Potatoes,  Depth  to  Plant  ....  252 
Potatoes,  What’s  Wrong  With?  71 

Potato  Prices  in  Ma  ne  .  412 

Potato  State,  Too,  New  York’s 

a  Good  .  698 

Potato  Varieties,  Red  .  38 

Potato  Week  Feb  18-23, 

New  York  State  .  145 

Poultry  &  Eggs,  New  Ways 

to  Sell  .  716 

(Poultry  &  Eggs)  Sell  Them 

at  Home  .  573 

Poultry  and  Pigeon  Grits .  739 

(PouUry)  Calcite  Crystals  for 

Layers  .  244 

(Poultry  I  Cause  of  Sour  Crop  26 
(Poultry)  Crops  Full  of  Water  500 
Poultry.  Cull  Apples  for .  26 


Poultry  Disease,  New  .  740 

(Poultry)  Drinking  Cups  in 

Freezing  Weather  .  150 

Poultry,  Edibility  of  Predator- 
K  lied  .  108 


Poultry  Enterprise,  Successful  741 
Poultry  Feeders,  Mechanical..  524 
(Poultry  Feed)  All-Mash  vs. 

Grain-and-Mash  .  605 

Poultry  Feeding,  What’s  New 

In  .  102 

Poultry  Feeds — Their  Use  and 

Abuse,  Medicants  in  .  232 

Poultry  Feeding,  Smaller  Bags 

for  .  572 

Poultry  Feed  Values  .  203 

Poultry  House,  Dirt  Floor  in  60 
Poultry  House  Ventilation....  739 
(Poultry)  From  Old  Flock  to 

New  Flock  .  643 

(Foultry)  Gizzards  at  Work..  316 
Poultry  House  for  the  Chicken 

of  Tomorrow,  The  .  67 

Poultry,  Home-Grown  Grains 

for  .  765 

Poultiy.  Labor  Savers  wth...  501 
(Poultry)  Laying  Mash  From 

Home-Grown  Grains  .  245 

(Poultry)  Management — -The 

Big  Factor  .  69 

Poultry  Manure  as  Fertilizer  252 
Poultry  House,  Many  Sides  to  453 

Poultryman’s  Prospect  .  151 

Poultrymen’s  Get-Together,  at 

(Cornell)  .  524 

Poultry  Medication,  Modern 

Means  of  .  106 

Poultrymen,  Who  Are  the 

Lucky  .  60 

(Poultry)  Mites  Always  a 

Problem  . ‘ .  150 

(Poultry)  National  Random 

Sample  Test  Proposed  .  25 

(Pou'try)  On  Direct  Consumer 

Sell  ng  .  603 

Poultry  Parasites.  To  Combat  739 
Poultry  Pennies,  Watch  the..  429 

Poultry  Po  nters,  Sprmg  .  315 

Poultry  Production,  Hour’y 

Income  From  . 60 

Poultry  Program  for  1954 .  244 

(Poultry)  Restrict  Sunflower 

Seed  Feeding  .  348 

Poultry,  Rye  for  .  636 

(Poultry)  Streamlined  Range 

Feeding  .  378 

(Poultry)  The  Farm  Flock  Is 

an  Asset  .  27 

(Poultry)  The  Future  of  the 

Crossbred  .  149 

Poultry,  Vitamins  for  Our....  637 

Power  Belts,  To  Clean .  642 

Power  Company,  Tussle  With  393 
Prepackaged  Farm  Produce..  78 

Profit  in  10,000-lb.  Cows .  401 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK  — 

30,  62.  110.  154,  206,  246,  286. 

318.  350.  372,  406.  430,  454, 

478,  50O,  526,  574.  606,  638. 


662.  686,  719,  742 .  766 


Pullets,  All-Mash  Diet  for 


Confined  .  500 

Pullets  and  Layers,  Labor 
1  man  hours)  Requirements 

For  .  203 

Pullets,  Feeds  For  Ranged....  429 
Pullets  On  Range — Cover 

Picture  . 

Pullets  On  the  Range  .  241 

Pullets,  Profits  from  .  404 

Pul'ets,  Weight  of  Leghorn...  26 
Pullets  Are  Confined.  When..  347 
Pullets  &  Hens.  Do  Not  Mix.  685 


Silage,  How  to  Improve  Grass  210 


Silage,  New  Preservative  for.  .  355 
Silkies,  Those  Interesting  ....  242 

Silo  for  Water  Tank  .  513 

Siphonic  Action,  How  It 

Works  .  432 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr. — 

Obituary  .  239 

Smile,  The  Cream  of  the — 

Poem  .  261 

Smoked  Ch  cken  and  Guineas  245 
Social  Security  Provisions, 

New  .  606 

(Soil  Conservation)  Farming 

On  The  Level  .  34 

Soil  Losses,  Erosion  and .  222 

So  1  Needs  More  Than  Com¬ 
post  and  Manure  .  71 

Soils  and  Their  Changing  Fer¬ 
tility,  Yankee  Land  .  579 

Southern  Tier,  We  Visit .  379 

Sows  Need  Extra  Mineral, 

Brood  .  658 

Spray  Residues,  Experiment 

in  .  225 

Spruce  Needle  Mulch  .  387 

Squabs,  What  About?  .  501 

Squash  Vine  Borer,  Trouble¬ 
some  .  293 

Steers,  Fortified  Roughage  for  304 
Steers,  Gains  on  Full  Fed  ....  600 
Steers.  Good  Pasture  and 

Up-Grading  .  230 

Steers  Liberally,  Feed  .  94 

Steers.  Self  Service  For  .  132 

Steers,  Total  Feed  for 

Yearling  .  680 

Stone  Wall,  Building  a .  463 

Stone  Walls  or  Stone  Veneer 

for  New  House?  .  256 

Storage  Cellar.  Ventilating...  513 

Strawberries  in  Maine  .  256 

Strawberries  Winter  Cover  for  726 
Strawberry  Leaf  Roller,  How 

to  Control  .  326 

Strawberry  Patch,  In  the .  167 

Stray  Pet  Problem,  The  .  40 

Stucco,  Covering  for .  463 

Subsoil,  A  study  of .  695 

Suffolk  Sheep  Sale .  733 

Sweet  Potatoes  From  Sprouts  162 
Swine.  Deficiency  Diseases  in  240 


T 


(Telephone  Agent,  a  Farmer) 

“Man  On  the  L.ne” .  381 

Termites,  Time  to  Tackle....  290 
Thompson.  Willard  C. — 

Obituary  .  105 

Tomatoes  Need  Phosphorus 

and  Potash  .  116 

Tomatoes  On  and  Off  Trellises  435 
Trace  M'nerals  for  Livestock  747 

Tree.  How  to  Kill  a .  357 

Trees,  First  A;d  for  Injured..  693 
Turkey  and  Boy — Cover  Pic¬ 
ture  “It  Won’t  Be  Long  Now” 
Turkey  Arthritis,  Antibiotics 

for  .  717 

Turkey  Scalding  Temperatures  741 

Turkeys,  Corn  for  .  349 

Turkeys,  Empire  White  (new)  151 

Turkeys,  Fryer-Roaster  .  24 

Turkeys,  Green  Feed  for .  245 

Turkeys,  Information  About..  317 
Turkeys  Move  to  Range, 

When  .  405 

Turkeys,  New  Technques  to 

Rais’ng  .  104 

Tui  keys,  Rye  Bread  for .  685 

V 


Q 


Quack  Grass,  Controls  for....  74 

R 

Rabies  on  Increase  in  New 

York  .  400 

Radishes  &  Turnips,  Rough...  252 
Railroad  Crossings,  Collisions 

at,  155 .  198 

Ram,  Faulty  .  513 

Rambling  Along  At  Long  Acres 
42,  200,  261,  383.  452,  542. 

645 .  728 

Raspberries,  5-10-5  for? .  356 

Raspberries,  Ground  Pruning 

of  .  218 

Raspberries,  Wormy .  326 

Rat,  The  Troublesome  .  697 

Red  Hen! — Happy  Birthday  to 

the  Little  .  764 

Reservo  r.  Concrete  Floor  for  751 
Rhubarb,  Corn  Borer  May 

Attack  .  252 

Rhubarb,  Fertilizer  for .  645 

Right-of-Way  Always  Be 

Observed,  Must  a?  .  217 

Roadside  Sales  of  Farm  Pro¬ 
duce  .  260 

Roadside  Sales,  Signs  for  ....  381 
(Rohman,  Hobart  H.l  “Man  on 

the  Line”  .  381 

Roof  and  Siding,  Aluminum 

for  .  93 

Roof.  Grounding  Alunrnum.  .  463 
Roof.  Ice  Sticks  on  Asphalt 

Shingle  .  615 

Roof  ng  on  Old  House,  Sheet 

Metal  .  513 

Roof  Insulation,  Aluminum 

Foil  for  .  547 

Roof.  Leaks  in  Wood  Shingle  227 

Roof  Nails.  Loose  .  256 

Roof.  Repair  of  Slate .  180 

Roses — Old  and  New.  Yellow..  380 
Rose — Sweetest  of  All  Flow¬ 
ers,  The  .  118 

Rye,  A  New  Winter  (Tetra 

petkus)  .  458 

Rust  Stains,  Oxalic  Acid  for.  .  615 


S 


Sawmills,  New  Life  for  Old..  647 

St.  Lawrence,  Seaway  and 

power  on  the  .  532 

Santa  Always  Comes  .  755 

(Santa  Gertrudis  Cattle)  An 
American  Breed  of  Beef  .  .  197 

Scabies  in  Cattle  .  56 

Seed  Catalogues,  Here  Come 

the  .  212 

Seed  Germination,  Time 

Limits  for  .  116 

Seedlings,  SoT  for  .  252 

Septic  Tank,  Scum  in .  93 

Sewage  Sludge  as  Farm  Fer¬ 
tilizer  .  749 

Sex  Hormones  in  Forage .  564 

Sheep  Improve  Lawns .  695 

Sheep  Market  Classes  and 

Pr’ces,  Lamb  .  341 

Sheep  of  The  World.  Crossing 

The  .  434 

Sheep  on  Northeast  Farms....  516 
Sheridan,  N.  Y.,  Township 

Honored  .  614 

Shingles,  Crankcase  Oil  for 

Wood  .  8 

Shingles,  How  to  Lay  .  93 

Shingles,  Repair  Asphalt?  ....  700 
Shingles  to  Cover  Clapboard. 

Pre-Dipped  .  432 

Shipping  Shrinkage  With 

Lambs  .  424 

Shrubs,  Plan  Now  for  Next 

Year’s  Flowers  and  .  614 

Siding,  Aluminum  Foil  Under  7ol 


VE  Disease,  Raw  Cabbage 

Spreads  .  368 

Vegetables  All  the  Year,  Fresh  646 
Vegetable  Growers  Meet  at 

Menands,  N.  Y . 274 

Vermont  Farm  Show,  At  the  266 
Vision,  A  Monument  of .  329 


W 

Wall  Insulation.  Sawdust  Not 

Recommended  for  .  547 

WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK- 
31,  52,  83,  185,  226.  250,  311. 

342,  358.  391.  431.  435.  479. 

491,  589,  620,  657.  675.  699, 


731 .  748 

Water  Floods  Land.  Drain....  125 
Water  Hammer  (noise),  To 

Lessen  .  359 

Water  is  Rusty  .  547 

Water  Line,  Airlock  in .  8 

Watering  Livestock  .  146 

Water  System.  Install'ng  a....  439 
(Weed  Control  Conference) 

No  More  Weeds  .  80 

Weeds,  10  “Public  Enemy”...  416 

Well.  Driven  or  Dug? .  389 

Well  Pump,  Motor  for  Deep..  751 
What’s  Ahead  For  Poultry?.,  lol 

Whitewash  Formulas  .  463 

Wild  Garlic  and  Wild  Onion 

Eradication  .  74 

Wheat  Controls,  On  .  327 

Wheat  Quotas  in  the  Northeast  259 
White  Scours,  Preventing  ....  680 
Wildlife,  The  Whys  and 

Wherefores  of  our  .  277 

W'reworms,  Control  for .  581 

Woman  ’Round  the  Place.  A..  123 
Woodchuck  and  Rabbit 

Controls  .  116 

(Woodlot)  Timber!  On  The 

Farm  .  3 

Wool  Crop,  The  Annual .  186 

“Wunder  Wagon”,  Dutch¬ 
man’s  .  385 

Y 

(Year  in  Review)  Looking 
Back.  The  Farm  Year  in 

Review  .  6 

Yellow  Teat  Disease  .  598 

Yorktown,  N.  Y..  Grange  Fair  602 
Yorktown,  N.  Y.  Grange  is 
State  Winner  .  677 


Editorials 

A 

Anhydrous  Ammonia,  Benefits 


of  .  622 

Animal  Diseases  &  Human 

Health  .  590 

B 

Beet  Greens — A  Good  Food...  418 

Bellwether,  Always  the  .  228 

Benson,  Secy,  on  “Meet  the 

Press”  .  302 

Broiler  Business,  The  .  674 


C 

(Case  Committee  Report) 

(Dairy  Industry)  A  shocking 


Decis  on  .  702 

Cattle,  The  Fall  Run  of .  650 

Congress,  Message  to  the .  14 

Co-op  Payment  Case,  Court 
Hears  .  178 


Page 


D 

Dairy  Farmer,  Congress  and 


the  .  362 

Dairymen  Are  Worried,  Why  302 

Dairymen,  Challenge  for .  466 

Dairymen  in  Action— Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Coma  .  674 

Dairymen  Two  Surprises  for.  .  392 
Dairy  Supports  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Pr.ces  .  590 

Drought,  the  1954  .  490 

E 

Easter  Dawn,  An  .  302 

(Eastern  States  Exposition) 

An  Annual  Pilgrimage .  59<) 

Electric  Stoves  .  130 

Exports,  Tire  Slump  in  Farm  268 


F 


Fair,  Off  to  the  .  550 

Farm  Bureau  Approves,  The  674 
Farmers  Union  in 

Pennsylvania  .  362 

Farm  Platforms,  The  Two.  ..  650 
(Farm  Product  Prices) 

“Sticky”  Costs  .  514 

Farm  Vote,  The  .  702 

Farm  Youth,  In  the  Hands.... 

of  .  46 

Fertility,  A  Measure  of .  590 

Fish  ng  Is  a  Different  World..  418 
Food.  Changing  Feed  into....  514 
(Foot-and-Mouth  Laboratory 
on  Plum  Island)  Locking 

the  Barn  Door  .  490 

“Footprint  Fertilizer”  For 

Forests  .  130 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  New 
York.  1954.  Prospects  for....  178 
Fruit  Trees.  Po'lination  of  302 


G 

Gloucester  County  (N.J.),  A 


Bow  to  .  514 

Green  Pastures — An  After¬ 
look.  1954’s  .  622 

(Gypsy)  Moths  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  .  228 

H 

Health,  On  Rural  .  334 

Hop  Supplies  and  Prices .  362 

Hogs,  Water  for  the .  466 

Mr.  Hope  Corrects  the  Error.  .  674 
Horticultural  Issue,  Our  63rd..  178 
Hunting  Season  Arrives,  The  674 

L 

Livestock  and  Feed  Outlook..  46 
L  vestock  Breeder,  To  the _  550 

M 

Marketing  Farm  Produce .  130 

McIntosh  On  the  Move .  130 

Meat  Prices,  Livestock  Num¬ 
bers  and  .  228 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 
How  Price  Spreads  Should 
Not  Be  Investigated 
New  Course  for  Cornell? 

A  Good  Fluid  Market .  622 

MILK  AND  DAIRY  NEWS 
If  there  was  ever  a  time,  it 
is  now  Status  of  Co-op  pay¬ 


ments  and  the  Grant  Case  46 
Opposition  to  Drop  in  But¬ 
ter  Support  Price  .  268 

(Milk  Business)  The  Time  is 

Now!  .  650 

Milk  Dealers’  Profits  Soar  to 

New  Heights  .  392 

(Milk,  Farm  Bill)  Low  Man 

on  the  Totem  Pole  .  550 

M’lk  Fence,  On  Two  Sides  of 

the  .  590 

(Milk)  “Great  Shake”- — For 

Whom?  .  418 

(Milk)  More  Than  Salutes 

Are  Needed  .  550 

(Milk  Order)  —  (Grant  Case) 

Why  Should  Tail  Wag  Dog?  84 
Milk  Profits  in  Outside  Mark¬ 
ets,  Dealers’  Fluid  .  130 

Milk  Report,  The  Case .  84 

Mole — A  Garden  Enemy,  The  418 
Mt.  Upton,  The  Little  Man 
Wins  at  .  14 


N 

New  Year.  Living  the .  14 

(New  York  State  Thruway) 
New  York’s  New  “Main 
Street”  .  442 


O 

Old  Country  Hope  in  New 


Wor'd  .  702 

Onion.  Aristocrat,  A  New .  334 


P 

(Pennsylvan’a  Milk  Coopera¬ 


tive)  Twenty  Years  of  Pro¬ 
gress  .  268 

(Pipelines)  Another  Attempt 

to  Steal  .  228 

(Pipelines)  Open  Season  for 

Suckers  .  362 

Politics,  Too  Little  Economics, 

Too  Much  .  442 

Poultry  and  Egg  Outlook  .  84 

Poultry  and  Egg  Prices .  466 

President’s  Farm  Message,  The  84 
(Pr:ce  Supports)  What’s  Sauce 

for  the  Goose  .  392 

Progress  and  Improvement...  334 

R 

(Rabbits  in  Garden)  Fence 

the  Garden  .  442 

Radio  Waves  K  !1  Insects .  268 

Rural  Home  is  Featured, 

Where  the  .  14 

(Rye)  An  Idea  Takes  Root..  466 

S 

Soil,  Guard;ans  of  the  .  590 

Spray  Health  Hazards  .  418 

Spring — Once  More  .  228 

T 

TB  Is  Still  With  Us,  Bovine..  442 
Thanksgiving  on  the  Farm  .  .  702 

(Tranquility)  Lost  Word  .  392 

Tree  Damage  by  Anima's .  514 

Tree  for  a  Tree,  A  .  490 

V 

Vermont,  What’s  the  Matter 

With?  .  490 

Victory  D  nner,  A  .  334 


W 

What  Farmers  Say 

14,  46,  130,  302,  334.  514,  702, 
Grain  prices — subsdles 
Wheat  Storage,  About  .  362 


Page 

Woman  and  Home 

A 

Apples  (See  Canning,  also 
Desserts,  Meats,  Etc.) 

B 

Berries  (See  Canning,  Des¬ 


serts,  Fruits.  Etc.) 

Bird  Feeders,  and  Cats .  19 

Birth  of  Our  Lord,  The  (St 

Luke)  . '  759 

Biscuit  Mix,  Homemade  .  .  627 

Boys,  Small.  Girls  and.  Note 

to  Mothers  .  44Q 

Buckwheat  Cakes,  Hot,'— Two 

Versions  .  139 

Burnt  Fingers  .  .  .  Rule  'of . 

Thumb  .  797 


BOOK  REVIEWS  — 

Making  the  Most  of  Your 


Food  Freezer  .  518 

Calendar  Book  (1955)  Fine 
for  Christmas  .  678 

BOOKLETS  — 

Furniture  Refinish  ng  .  50 

C 

Cakes  (See  Desserts) 

Calendar  Book  (1955)  Fine 

Christmas  Gift  .  678 

Californ.a,  Recipe  from  ....  338 

Candy  and  Fudge  (See  Des¬ 
serts) 

CANNING  — 

Beans,  Mustard  String .  398 

Cantaloupe,  Canning  . 626 

Cherries,  Winter,  “Put  ’em 

UP”  .  396 

Cider  Apple  Butter  .  597 

Garden  Special  (Rel  sh) 

Praised  by  Son  .  497 

Green  Tomato  Goodness....  561 
Jam  Method  Preserve  Your 

Poise  with  Simple  .  366 

Ketchup,  Tomato,  Your 

Own  .  449 

Marmalade,  An  Orange, 

Grandmother  Made  .  19 

Peaches  .  .  .  Preserve  the  Peace 

at  Home  with .  626 

Pickles,  Bread  and  Butter...  628 

P:ckles,  Chunk  .  628 

Pickles,  F  ne  Cucumber  ....  628 

Pickles,  Icicle,  Simple .  497 

Tomato  Recipes  with  Pres¬ 
sure  Cooker  .  518 

Cantaloupe  (See  Canning) 

Cedar  Chest  in  Lowboy  Ver¬ 
sion  (Picture)  .  560 

Celery  Seeds  for  Flavor  .  558 

Chair,  Floral  Slipper  .  398 

CHRISTMAS  — 

Freezer  Foods  for  Holidays.  678 
G-fts  to  Make  (Patterns)...  679 
Greeting  Card  to  Our  Read¬ 
ers  (Verse)  .  758 

Greeting  Cards,  Nearly  2 

Billion  .  733 

L'ghts  That  Lead  to  Merry 
Christmas  .  735 


1855  Calendar  Book  for  Gifts  678 
The  Birth  of  Our  Lord  (From 
St.  Luke)  Nativity  Scene 
in  Stained  Glass  Windows  759 
Toy  Chest  (Picture)  from 
Old  Attic  Chest .  734 

Cider  Apple  Butter  (see 
Canning  1 

Cider,  Boiled  .  594 

Cider,  Fresh  Sweet,  Real  Fla¬ 
vor,  (several  recipes) .  594 

Coffee  Costs!  Down  with .  233 

Cookies  (See  Desserts) 

Cranberry  (See  Desserts  and 
Recipes  Miscellaneous 
Dad  Liked  Peanut  Butter  .  .  . 
Once  .  595 


D 


DESSERTS  — 

Boiled  Cider  Pie .  594 

Cake,  Braided  Coffee .  628 

Cider  Cake  (Boiled  Cider) . .  594 
Cider  Fudge,  Black  Walnut  597 
Cder  Sauce  for  Puddings...  597 

Cranberry  Roll  .  706 

Cranberry  Whip  .  706 

Cranberry  Cobbler  .  706 

Cookies,  Apple  Butter  .  396 

Dishpan  Cake,  July  4th,  and 

New  Shortcake  .  422 

Hillsboro  County  Apple 

Sauce  Cake  .  560 

His  Two  Favorite  Cakes  (II. 

S.  Pearson)  .  560 

Mildred’s  Prune  Layer  Cake  560 
Pie,  Apple  Apricot,  AA 

Rating  for  .  18 

Rhubarb  Cobbler — New  S  gn 

of  Spring  .  232 

Shortcake.  New  (and  July 
4  Dishpan  Cake)  .  422 

Doorsteps,  Stove  Tops  for.  .  .  .  707 

Draperies,  On  Hanging  .  447 

Dressings  (See  Recipes,  Mis¬ 
cellaneous) 


E 

Easter  Egg  Tree?  Have  You 

Ever  Heard  of  the .  306 

Easter  Nests.  Delicious  to  Eat  270 
Elderberries  to  Enjoy  (with 

Goats)  . .  558 

Exchange,  H.  &  G.  (See  Hand¬ 
craft-Garden  Exch.) 

F 


Freezer,  Foresight  Foods  in 

the  .  678 

Freezer.  Put  Imaginat'on  into 

the  .  471 

Freezer.  Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Food  (Book  Review)..  518 

FRUITS  (See  Canning  Also)  — 
Apples,  Spiced,  with  Boiled 

Ham  . 50 

Elderberries  to  Enjoy  .  558 


G 


Garbage  Disposal  (Picture)  .  .  628 
Garden  (See  also  items  under 
plant  names) 

Garden  Special  (Relish  Recipe)  497 
Garden  Spot,  Uns’ghtly  Plot 

Becomes  a  .  233 

Garden,  The  Woman  and 

Home  .  470 

Garden  Tool,  a  Woman’s 

(Laths)  .  518 

Geraniums  Rest,  in  Winter, 

Held  by  Auto  Tire .  19 

Girls,  Small  and  Boys,  Note 

to  Mothers  .  446 

Glue!,  Much  Ado  About  (Su¬ 
san  Jane)  .  233 

Goats  (with  Elderberry  Story)  556 
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H 


H.  &  G.  Exchange  (See  Hand¬ 
craft  and  Garden) 
Handcraft-Garden  Exchange, 

Our  18,  139.  234,  366,  423, 

519,  628 .  709 


HINTS  — 

Shortcut,  A,  or  Two .  138 

Cleanliness  Clips  .  190 

Day’s  Work,  190.  233,  307, 

366,  396  .  678 

Daily  Round  .  679 


His  Two  Favorite  Cakes  (See 
Desserts ) 

“Hit  Parade”,  A  Farm  Wife’s  232 
Home,  Hallmark  of,  Rural 

Recipes  .  338 

Honey  Habit,  Here  at  R.D.  4..  707 
How  You  Look  at  It,  Just....  735 


J 


Jams  (See  Canning) 

Jellies  (See  Canning) 

July  4th,  Dishpan  Cake,  and 
New  Shortcake  .  422 


K 


Kittens,  Our  R.D.,  Ring 

Doorbell  .  190 

Kraut  (See  Meats) 

L 


Larkspur,  Dark  Blue,  with 
Poppies,  Rose  Colored .  422 

LEAFLETS  — 

Rose  and  Sunflower  Free 

Leaflets  .  338 

“All’s  Fair”  at  Crochet 

Booth  .  513 

Library  Paste  (See  Paste) 

LITTLE  BROWN  HOUSE  — 

51.  191,  306,  398,  497.  595,...  706 
Livingroom  Corner.  Modern 

Furn  ture  (Picture)  .  494 

Lowboy  (See  Cedar  Chest) 


M 


Marmalades  (See  Canning) 


MEATS  (See  also  Poultry)  — 

Ham,  Boiled,  with  Spiced 

Apples  .  50 

Kraut,  Pork  ‘n’  Apples,  Old 
Standby  .  655 

Morning  Glory  (Picture)  Seed 
of  Kindness  .  558 

Mother’s  Special  Recipe  Praised 
by  Son  (Garden  Special)...  497 

N 

Nail  Keg,  Old,  Blossoms  Out  189 

Nativity  Scene  in  Stained 

Glass  Window  .  759 

NATURE  NOTES  — 

Artist  at  Work  .  679 

By  Any  Other  Name . 519 

Hollyhock,  a  Taste  for .  654 

Honorable  Mention  .  707 

Key  of  G,  In  the .  494 

Leaning  Tower  of  RFD .  497 

View,  Near  and  Far  . 560 

Violets,  Abiding  .  627 


Needlework,  Ideal  Marker  for  494 
O 


Outdoor  Notes 


470 


P 


Paste,  Good  Library,  Made  At 

Home  .  232 

Peaches  (See  Canning) 

Peanut  Butter  ...  Dad  Liked, 

Once  .  595 

Peeper’s  Call,  Rings  Changes 

of  Spring  .  270 

Pickles  (See  Cann’ng) 

Picnic,  Pointers  for  a .  398 

Pies  (See  Desserts) 

POETRY  — 

Once  Again  in  Faith  and 

Hope  .  19 

Upon  the  Sabbath  Snow...  51 

Midwinter  Musing  .  90 

Snowy  Night  Upon  The  Hills  139 

His  Order  in  the  Chaos .  190 

Litany  for  Spring  . 233 

To  a  Husband  and  Rain....  270 

The  Women  of  Galilee .  307 

On  Mother’s  Day .  33S 

“How  Far  That  Little 

Candle  ...”  367 

Motorists  in  Bloom  .  396 

The  Foxglove  Ladies  .  422 

His  ‘n’  Hers  .  446 

Precious  Seeing  to  the  Eye.  470 
Prayer  for  a  New  House....  497 

Burdock  Baskets  .  518 

Out  at  the  Barn  .  560 

The  Orchard  Tree  .  594 

Looking  Backward  .  594 

Looking  Forward  .  594 

The  Twelve-Year-Old  Blues  626 

Just  Last  Month  .  655 

Growing  Pains  .  679 

Song  of  Gratitude  .  707 

Christmas  Card  to  Our 
Readers  .  758 

Poppies,  with  Larkspur  .  422 

POULTRY  (See  also  Meats!  — 
Chicken  Recipes,  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  Fine  .  90 

Turkey  and  Cranberry .  706 

Turkey  Meat,  Off-Flavor  in  628 

Pressure  Cooker,  Tomato  Reci¬ 
pes  with  .  518 

Puddings  (See  Desserts) 


R 

Recipes  (See  Breads,  Canning. 
Desserts,  Fruits,  Meats, 
Poultry.  Rec'pes  Miscellan¬ 
eous,  Salads  Vegetables) 


RECIPES  — 

Celery  Seeds  for  Flavor .  558 

Cranberry  Stuffing  .  706 

_ • xn _ .  +  „  A  AC 


Flavors,  Fresh,  at  Winter’s 

End  .  189 

Stuffing  Mix,  Homemade, 

For  Poultry  .  18 

Taste  Tempters  .  234 

R.  F.  D.,  Leaning  Tower  of....  497 

Rose.  Chart  for  Planting .  655 

Rug,  Hooked.  Now  in  Museum  19 
Rural  Recipes,  Hallmark  of 
Home  .  338 


S 

Salad,  Wagon-Wheel  .  190 


Sauces  (See  Desserts) 

Seed  of  Kindness  (Morning 

Glory)  Picture  .  558 

Shortcake  (See  Desserts) 

St.  Luke,  the  Gospel  of 

(Christmas  1954)  759 

Stained  Glass  Window  with 
Nativity  Scene  (Christmas 

(1954)  759 

Stove  Tops  for  Door  Stops  .  .  707 
Stuffings  (See  Recipes,  Miscel¬ 
laneous) 

Sugar,  a  Sprinkle  of  .  626 

Susan  Jane,  More  About .  366 

Susan  Jane,  Much  Ado  About 
Glue  .  233 

T 

Table  (Picture)  .  .  .  Step  Table, 

L.med  Oak  .  595 

THANKSGIVING,  1954  — 

Turkey  and  Cranberry  .  706 

Foresight  Freezer  Foods....  678 
Tomatoes  (See  Canning) 

Tree,  Know  This  Garden?....  397 
Tree,  Easter  Egg  .  306 

V 

Valentine  Party  Fare .  91 

VEGETABLES  (See  Canning  Also) 
Parsnips  Par  Excellence  ....  367 
Verse,  Harvest  of  Apple 

(3  Poems)  .  594 


W 

Woman  and  Home  Garden....  470 

Illustrations 

A 


Aberdeen- Angus  Bull,  O. 
Bardoliermere,  Grand  Cham- 
p  on  at  the  1953  International 
Livestock  Exposition  in 

Chicago  . .  •  •  21 

Alaska  Dairying  With  Danish 
Cattle  at  Spring  Creek  Farm, 
Matanuska  Valley,  Alaska, 
by  Louise  Kellogg  from  Jef- 

ferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  State  .  )62 

Alfalfa  Hay  Being  Baled  on 
the  Dairy  Farm  of  Harry 
Relyea,  Horseheads,  N.  Y...  322 
Angus  Beef  In  the  Making, 
Prime — Cover 

Angus  Steers,  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  N.  J.  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  Farm  Show  in  Atlantic 
City,  "Malldo”,  Owned  by 
Walter  Zimmerer,  11,  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  Co.,  and 
Reserve  Champion,  “Mor¬ 
timer”,  Owned  by  His  Sis¬ 
ter,  Mary,  10  . 23 

Angus  Cows  and  Heifers  on 
the  450-Acre  Farm  of  L.  W. 
Hooker.  Hornell,  Steuben  Co. 

New  York  .  .  .  . . 747 

Angus  Spayed  Heifer,  Winner 
in  the  Fat  Cattle  Classes  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition 
and  Grand  Champion  of  the 
Show,  Owned  by  Joan  Scor- 
alick,  4-H  Club  Member  of 

Poughquag,  N.  Y . 652 

Anhvdrous  Ammonia  Being 
Applied  by  a  Special  Ma¬ 
chine  Which  Carries  it  Four 

inches  Into  the  So  1  .  619 

Apples  in  Storage  Showing 
Scald  on  the  Skin  and  Those 
Packed  in  Oiled  Paper  in 

Perfect  Condition  .  691 

Apple  Spraying  . ■  •  691 

Apples,  Sulfur-Sprayed  and 
Bringing  $1.00  More  a  Box 
Than  Ordinary  Apples, 
Grown  by  Victor  &  George 

Harmyk,  Keyport,  N.  J .  175 

Ayrshire  Bull.  Armour’s  Per¬ 
fection,  20  Years  Old  on  Fos¬ 
ter  Fields  Farm,  Wheeler, 

New  York  . 493 

Ayrshire  Calf  Raised  on  the 
500-Acre,  100-Head  Dairy 
Farm  of  Francis  Foster  in 
Wheeler,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.  732 
Ayrshire  Cow,  Jewett  Farms 
Happy  Girl.  Top  Female  at 
Skowhegan  and  Fryeburg, 

Me..  Fairs,  Owned  by  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Jewett.  Pittston,  Kenne¬ 
bec  Co..  Maine  .  49 


Jaby  Beef  4-H  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  1953  Penna.  Farm 
Show  and  Owner  Jane  Frei- 

ner.  18,  Manheim,  Pa . 

Baldwin  Apples  Inspected  by 
Charles  Collier  at  the  Wal¬ 
ter  MacLean  Farm,  Clark¬ 
son,  N.  Y . . 

3arn  Cleaner  on  Farm  of 
James  Scott  and  Son,  Dean, 

Belmont.  N.  Y . 

3arn,  Modern  Dairy,  with  Up¬ 
right  &  Trench  Silos,  at 
Spring  Creek  Farm,  Matan¬ 
uska  Valley,  Alaska,  Owned 
by  Louise  Kellogg  From 

New  York  State  . ••• 

3arns  Sprayed  with  White 
Paint  on  Farm  of  C.  J.  Lan- 
gen.  East  Bloomfield,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y . •  •  •  • 

3arn  with  All  Kinds  of  Labor- 
Saving  Equipment  on  Farm 
of  Foster  Fields,  Wheeler, 

N.  Y . 

3eacon  Milling  Company 
Poultry  Research  Farm, 

Cayuga,  N.  Y . 

Beaver  Pelts  Obtained  from 
Animals  Caught  by  John 
Lobotsky,  Rhinebeck.  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  N.  Y . .  •  •  ■ 

Beef  Carcass  Cut— Shoulder 

Blade  . 

Beef  Cattle  Being  Fattened.. 
Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short  Course 
Student,  Martin  Strebel,  Val¬ 
ley  Stream,  L.I..  N.Y.,  Trim¬ 
ming  Cow’s  Hoof  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ... 
Beehive  with  Holes  for  Ven¬ 
tilation  and  Emergency  Exit 

in  Winter  . 

Beehives  Wrapped  with  Tar 
Paper  for  Winter  Warmth.. 

Bees  Being  Established  in  a 

Hive  . 

Bees  with  Overhead  Feeder 
to  Protect  a  Weak  Colony.. 

Beets  Being  Grown  for  Mar¬ 
ket  on  Secrett  Market  Gar¬ 
den  Farm,  Milford,  England, 
and  Being  Inspected  by  F. 
A.  Secrett  &  Dr.  C.  D.  R. 

Dawson  . 

Belgian  Horses  Used  on  Farm 
of  Albert  and  Theodore  Link 
in  the  Southern  Tier,  in  An¬ 
gelica,  N.  Y . 


87 

671 

402 

762 

693 

379 

106 

666 

692 

692 

147 

580 

580 

292 

292 


402 


Berkshire  Boar  Owned  by 
John  Bliek  &  Sons,  William¬ 
son,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Grand  Champion  at  19o3  N. 

Y.  State  Fair,  Syracuse .  48 

Berkshire  Boar  Owned  by 
John  Bliek  &  Sons,  William¬ 
son,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y.,  Grand 
Champ.on  at  1953  N.  Y. 

State  Fair,  Syracuse  .  48 

Blackberry-Raspberry  Hybrid 
Berry  Produced  at  the  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  .  260 

Black-faced  Highland  Sheep 
Owned  by  Willet  Randall, 

Ark  Farm,  North  Creek, 

New  York  .  434 

Blueberry  Weeding  Machine..  159 


(Boy  Drinking  Milk  and 

Eating  Bread) — Cover  . 

Broccoli  Head  Weighing  4  lbs. 
Raised  on  the  Cook  Farm, 
Bergen,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Held  by  Baby,  Nancy  Cook  39 
Broilers  and  Fryers,  Cleaned 
and  Wrapped  in  Cellophane 

For  Sales  Appeal  .  285 

Brown  Sw  ss  Catt’e  Owned  by 
Roger  McLaughlin,  18,  Wal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  a  Successful 

Dairyman  .  411 

Brown  Swiss  Cow,  Grand 
Champion  in  4-H  Club 
Classes  Owned  by  Duncan 
Bellinger,  17,  of  Schoharie, 

New  York  .  624 

Brown  Swiss  Female,  Royal’s 
Rapture  of  Lee’s  Hill,  Owned 
by  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 

Vernon,  N.  J . 236 

Brush-Clearing  Unit  Known 

as  Brushette  .  125 

Buckwheat  Being  Harvested 
with  Combine  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. .  .  .  115 
Buckwheat  Stand  Grown  by 
Dr.  F.  P.  Bussell,  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y .  115 

C 

Cabbage  Weighing  23Mi  pounds 
Grown  by  Howard  L. 
Sprague,  Hall,  Ontario  Co., 

n.Y . 670 

Cabbage  With  and  Without 
Ryegrass  Used  as  a  Cover 

Crop  .  413 

Calf  with  Broken  Leg,  Wear¬ 
ing  a  Splint  Which  Caused 

It  to  Heal  .  ..  195 

Calf  Eight  Days  Old  Being 
Weaned  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Trimburger  at  the  N.  Y. 

Station  Farm  .  291 

Calf,  the  First  to  be  Sired  by 
Frozen  Semen,  Owned  by 
John  &  Melford  Hill,  James- 

ville.  Wise .  610 

Calves  (  Almost  Twins)  on  Pas¬ 
ture — Cover  . 

Calves  in  Community-Style 
Barn  at  the  Dairy  Research 
Farm  of  Rutgers  University, 


Beemerville,  N.  J . 498 

Cantaloupes,  Iroquois,  on  Road¬ 
side  Stand  of  Roscoe  Brum¬ 
baugh,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. .  .  .  296 
Cat.  Casey,  Sued  in  Court  in 

Canada  .  416 

Cattle  Barn  Addition  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Will  House 
300  Animals  and  the  Com¬ 
plete  Barn  will  House,  1,200 

Head  of  Cattle  .  523 

Cattle  Swimming  a  150-Foot 
Channel  Between  Da;ry  and 
Pasture  Which  All  the  Herd 

Cross  Twice  a  Day  .  239 

Chain  Saw  Being  Used  by 
Farmer  to  Cut  Cull  Tree  into 

Fuel  Wcod  .  3 

Chain  Saw,  New  Electric. 
Weighing  7%  Pounds,  Sold 

for  $89.50  .  672 

Charcoal  Kilns  at  Fox  State 

Forest,  Hillsboro,  N.  H . 414 

Cherries  Being  Transported  to 
Packing  Plant  In  Steel  Tank 

in  Cool  Water  .  159 

Cherry,  Sour,  Orchard  Show¬ 
ing  Good  Foliage  Necessary 

For  Good  Production  .  216 

Cheshire  Fair  Exhibits  by  the 
Idlenot  4-H  Club  of  West¬ 
moreland,  New  Hampshire.  .  68 

Chick  Brooding  Device  with 
Infra-Red  Bulbs  Made  by 
Mr.  Clyde  Seeley,  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  N.  Y .  314 

Chicks,  Crossbreds,  Being 


Raised  for  Broilers  Under 
Infra-Red  Heat  Lamps  On 
the  Farm  of  Amos  Hilliker, 

Chemung,  N.  Y . 660 

Chickens  Dressed  and  Exhibited 
at  the  Cheshire  County  Fair 


under  the  Direction  of  Wil¬ 
lard  Patton,  Cheshire  County 

Club  Agent  .  68 

Chicks  Kept  Near  Hovers  at 
Park  &  Pollard  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm,  Springville, 

N.  Y .  69 

Christmas  Trees  Being  Hauled 

to  Market  by  Truck  . 746 

Christmas  Trees.  Scotch  Pine, 
Grown  From  Good  Stock...  746 
Collie  Dog,  Purebred  .  507 


Colt  &  Little  Girl — Cover  Pic¬ 
ture. 

Columbia  Ewe.  Faith  of  Red 
Acres,  Owned  by  George  M. 
Mullen,  Red  Acres  Farm, 
Hanson,  Mass.,  Grand 
Champion  Ewe  of  All  Breeds 
at  1954  Southeastern  Mass. 
Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.  Show 


and  Sale  .  714 

Combine  Being  Prepared  for 
Winter  Storage  by  Bruce 
Scudder,  Horseheads.  N.  Y. .  722 
Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco 
Growing  in  Sandy  Loam....  587 
Coon — An  Intelligent  Animal, 

The  .  588 

Corn  Being  Grown  in  Pails 
Which  Can  be  Moved  In  and 
Out  of  the  Gamma  Radia¬ 
tion  Field,  Brookhaven  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Upton.  L.I.,  N.Y...  694 

Corn  Growing  Champion  of 
DeKalb  1953  New  York  State 
Contest.  Robert  Pickard, 
Sparta,  Livingston  Co.,  N.Y.  72 

Com  Growing  Champions  for 
Counties  in  the  DeKalb 

1953  N.  Y.  State  Contest  -  72 

Corn,  M-l  Seed,  Being  Placed 
in  Drying  Boxes  by  Ralph 
&  Harwood  Martin,  on  the 
Edw.  Dibble  Farm.  Honeoje 
Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  ...  671 
Corn  with  Boy  Grower  Hold¬ 
ing  Some  of  it — Cover  Picture 
Corn,  Sweet,  Calumet  Variety, 

Widely  Grown  .  485 

Corriedale  -  Hampshire  Ewes 
On  Farm  of  Harold  Chaffee, 
Aristotle,  N.  Y . 379 


Covered  Bridge,  600  Years 
Old,  Lucerne,  Switzerland..  419 
Covered  Container.  Home¬ 
made,  for  Supplying  a  Min¬ 
eral  Mixture  to  Animals  on 

Pasture  . 275 

Cows  and  Heifers  Eating  Out 
of  Trench  Silo  on  Farm  of 
Norman  Fulper  &  Sons, 

Lambertville,  N.  J . 298 

Cows  and  He  fers  on  Good 
Fall  Pasture  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.  592 
Cow’s  Leg  Strapped  with 
Device  to  Keep  Leg  Rigid 

and  Prevent  Kicking  .  20 

Crossbred  Chickens,  New 
Hampshires  &  White  Rocks, 
Owned  by  Mrs.  Ella  Hop¬ 
kins,  Chepachet,  Providence 
Co.,  R.  1 .  149 


D 


Delmarva  Chicken  Fest'val 
Winners  at  Georgetown,  Del.  477 
Dog,  Farm,  of  M  xed  Breeding 

with  Collie  Blood  .  507 

Ducklings  on  Robinsons’  Car¬ 
man’s  River  Duck  Farm, 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ...  114 
Duroc  Sow  In  Movable  Hog 
House  on  Pasture  on  Farm 
of  Norman  Brubacre,  Sher¬ 
idan,  Lebanon  County.  Pa...  420 
Duroc  Sows  and  Their  Pigs 
On  Pasture  on  Farm  of  C.  C. 
Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y . 394 


E 


Eastern  States  Exposition  Ex¬ 
hibitor,  Fred  Sull’van.  Cor¬ 
nish  Flat,  Sullivan  Co.,  N. 
H.,  Finishing  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  His  Jersey  Heifer  For 

the  Show  Ring  . 

Egg  Laying  Tests  Highest  Pen 
for  1953  Entered  by  Cashman 
Leghorn  Farm.  Webster,  Ky. 
Eggs  Being  Sold  on  Egg 
Route  by  Miss  Julia  Cool- 
idge.  Center  Sandwich,  N. 
H.,  Who  Also  Sells  by  Mail 

Order  . 

Ekonk  Grange  Hall  Near  Vol- 
untown,  New  London  Co., 

Conn . 

Ewes  and  Lambs  in  Orchard 
of  William  Heyn,  Lancaster, 

Pa . 

Ewes  Feeding  on  Farm  of  B. 
H.  Arnold,  Stafford  Springs, 

Conn . 

Ewes  of  Fine  Wool  Breed,  on 
Bates  Mather  Farm,  Steu¬ 
benville,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio 


656 

82 


716 

415 

394 

756 

88 


F 


Farm  of  James  Troutman  in 
M  llerton,  Pfoutz’s  Valley, 
Perry  County,  Pa.,  Produc¬ 
ing  Grain,  Poultry,  Fruit 
and  Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle..  620 
Feed  Bin  in  Basement  Filled 
From  Ground  Floor  On 
Farm  of  Ed  Koerner,  High 

Brdge,  N.  J .  428 

Fence  Made  of  Boards 

Treated  With  a  Paste  Pre¬ 
servative  on  James  McKin¬ 
non’s  Farm.  Bowman.  N.  Y.  459 
Fence  Posts  11  Feet  Long 
Used  for  Deer  Fence  in  D. 
Millers’  Fruit  Farm,  Dum- 


merston,  Vt .  459 

Fence  Posts  on  Samuel  Smith’s 
Farm,  Chemung  Co.,  N.Y...  459 
Fence  Posts  Being  Sharpened 
With  Buzz  Saw  by  Ralph 

Olin,  New  York  .  459 

Fence  Post  Sharpener  Devel¬ 
oped  by  Cornell  Forestry 

Dept .  459 

FFA  Winner  of  National 
Award  in  Dairy  Farming  in 
1954,  William  Pulver,  17. 

Millerton,  N.  Y . 656 

Fire  in  Barn  of  Jacob  Mumma, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Causing  Loss  of 

$40,000  729 

Fishing  On  New  England 
Coast  at  Onset,  Plymouth, 

Co.,  Cape  Cod.  Mass .  584 

Four-H  Club  Congress  for  1953.... 
at  Chicago,  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Winners  at  . .  .  55 

Four-H  Club  Congress  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  England’s  Farm 
and  Home  Electric  Program 

1953  Winners  at  .  55 

Four-H  Club  Congress,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1953  Frozen  Food 
Program  Winners  at  .  55 


Four-H  Club  Congress  Dairy 
Winners  in  Chicago  in  De¬ 


cember,  1953  .  97 

Four-H  Member,  Eleanor  Grif¬ 
fith,  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.,  Presenting  a  Copy  of 
“The  4-H  Story”  to  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Pa.  State  University  344 
Four-H  Club  Members,  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams  and  His  Brother, 
John,  Sodus.  Wayne  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  with  Southdown  Market 
Lambs  which  Won  Cham¬ 
pionships  at  the  1953  N.  Y. 


State  Fair  . 279 

Four-H  Member,  Bette  Vickers, 

17,  Torrington,  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn.,  with  Her  995- 
Pound  Angus  Steer.  Grand 
Champion  in  1953  Litchfield 

Co.  Fair  . 279 

Four-H  Winner  of  Cooperative 
Award  for  the  Keystone 
State,  Paul  Yorlets,  20, 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa . 421 

Fruit  Boxes  Being  Loaded  by 
Brom  Bregman  at  Blossom 
Farm,  Rensselaer  County, 

New  York  .  177 

Fruit  Being  Graded  From 

Storage  Before  Packing .  506 

Fruit  Cold  Storage  Plant  Con¬ 
structed  From  Old  Garage 
on  Farm  of  Kenneth  L. 
Barrett,  Appleton,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y .  436 


Fruit  Packed  in  Crates  Put 
Onto  Trucks  by  Fork  Lifts  159 
Fruit  Tractor  Loader  With 
Lifting  Forks  at  Blossom 
Farm.  Rensselaer  County, 

New  York  .  176 

Fruit  Trees  Being  Sprayed  for 
Pre-Harvest  Drop  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University...  506 
Future  Farmers  of  Amerca 
Postage  Stamp  Issued  by 
U.S.  Pest  Office  Dept .  12 


G 


Gamma  Field,  The,  At  Brook¬ 


haven  Laboratory,  Upton, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y .  694 

Gander,  Grey  Toulouse.  39 
Years  of  Age,  On  the  Farm 
of  Mrs.  Louis  Benevides, 
Kingston,  Mass .  151 


Geese,  White  Chinese,  on  Buf¬ 
falo  Falls  Farm,  Owned  by 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berkson, 

Glen  Gardner,  Hunterdon 

County,  New  Jersey  .  282 

Gizzard  of  Chicken  Wired  to 
Instrument  to  Record  Sound 
On  Ruzza  &  Sons  Poultry 

Farm,  Livingston,  N.  J .  316 

Grain  Shed  on  Paul  Uhlig’s 
Farm,  H;gh  Bridge,  N.  J. 
Made  From  Timber  Secured 
From  the  Owner’s  Woodlot  647 
Grange  Hall  at  Mattapoisett, 
Plymouth  County,  Mass.  .  .  .  300 
Grange  Hall,  of  Ekonk  Grange, 

Near  Voluntown,  New  Lon¬ 
don  County,  Conn . 415 

Grange  Hall  at  North  Scitu- 

ate,  Rhode  Island  .  659 

Grange  Hall  No.  15  in  Red¬ 
ding,  Conn .  35 

Grange  Members  Celebrating 
80th  Anniversary  of  Sher¬ 
man  Grange,  Chautauqua 

Co.,  N.  Y .  127 

Grassland  Seed  Drill  of  New 
and  More  Eff  cient  Type  .  .  129 
Great  Brook  Valley,  Chenango 
Valley,  N.  Y.  Field  Day  Irri¬ 
gation  Project,  Showing 
Water  Sprayed  From  a 

Farm  Pond  .  601 

Great  Brook  Valley.  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y.  F  eld  Day’s 
Guests  of  Prominence,  Sena¬ 
tor  Geo.  R  Metcalf  of  Au¬ 
burn;  Assembly- Woman,  Ja¬ 
net  Gordon  of  Norwich; 

Former  Assemblyman  My¬ 
ron  Albro,  Nichols,  N.  Y.; 
and  Claire  Herting,  Nor¬ 
wich  .  601 

Greenhouse,  Prefabricated,  for 
Erection  at  Farm  or  Home..  251 
Guernsey  Champion,  Dotty  of 
West  S:de  Farm,  Bred  by 
Eli  McHenry,  Benton,  Pa., 
Now  Owned  by  S.  C.  Price, 
Coldsprings  Farm,  Hazelton, 

Penna,  .  201 

Guernsey  Cow,  Mendale 

King’s  Go’den  Jean,  Owned 
by  Meredith  L.  Piper,  Cel- 
ina,  Ohio,  with  a  365-day, 

2X  Record  of  21,443  Pounds 

of  Milk  .  610 

Guernsey  Heifer,  Open  Hearth 
Royal  Mitzie,  Showed  at  the 
International  Dairy  Show, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  by  Owner, 
Donna  Mae  Hepburn,  On¬ 
tario,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y . 704 

Guernsey  Heifer.  Sired  by 

NYABC  Bull  Whose  Dam 
Was  From  Conn.  ABA  Bull, 
Being  Petted  by  Owner, 
Ross  F  nch,  Brewster,  N.  Y.  56 


H 


Hampshire  Ewe  and  Ram, 
Champions  at  1954  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Owned  by 
G.  S.  Beresford,  New'  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  J.  and  Shepherded 

by  George  Millar  .  652 

Harvester,  Homemade,  Self- 
Propelled  Forage,  Built  by 
G.  Winston  and  Elliott  Hall 
at  Their  Dairy  Farm  in 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass . 723 

Hay  Bale  Conveyor  That  Runs 
the  Length  of  the  60-Foot 
Loft  on  the  Adams  Dairy 
Farm,  Avella,  Washington..  713 
Hay-Bale  Elevator  On  the 
Adams  Dairy  Farm  In 
Avella.  Washington  Co.,  Pa  713 
Hay  Being  Baled  in  Round 
Bales  on  Farm  of  Raymond 
Schmidt,  Pine  City,  Che¬ 
mung  Co.,  N.  Y .  322 

Hay  Being  Crushed  Behind 
Mower  on  the  Farm  of 
James  McKinnon  Near  El¬ 
mira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  . .  322 
Hay  Drying  Racks  For  Hay 
Cured  in  Mow  at  College 
Farm,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y .  429 

Hens  In  Winter  Quarters — Cover 
Hereford  Bull  Calf  Owned  by 
George  Uskin,  Washington- 

ville.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y . 304 

Hereford  Steer,  Winner  of 
First  Place  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Held  by  Owner, 
Carol  Bennett,  South  Will- 

ir.gton.  Conn .  652 

Hereford  Steer,  Up-graded 
from  “Commercial”  to 
“Choice”  by  Grain  Ration 
for  118  Days  After  Pas¬ 
ture  .  230 

Hereford  Steer,  Winner  at 
1953  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Owned  by  James  Wat¬ 
son,  Jr.,  17.  Danielson,  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  Conn .  440 

Hereford  Steers,  Champion  at 
Show,  Owned  by  Robert 
Sherwood,  Magnolia.  Cam¬ 
den  Co.,  and  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion,  Owmed  by  Charles 


Sherwood  .  23 

Hogs,  Yorkshires,  on  Rye 

Pasture  .  291 

Holstein  Cow,  Emery  Farm 
Ormsby  Colantha,  Owned  by 
Fred  Nutter,  Maple  View 

Farms,  Corinna.  Maine  .  210 

Holstein  Cows  on  Farm  of 
R.  Shields,  Falconville,  Cha- 

tauqua  Co.,  N.  Y . 676 

Holstein  He’fer,  Broadmeadow 
Kurtz  Ella,  Being  Prepared 
for  Showing  by  Larry  Rein¬ 
hart,  R.  D.  1,  Dolgeville,  N.Y  440 


Holstein  Herd  Owned  by 
Lewis  A  Zimmerman,  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Carbon  Co..  Pa . 468 

Holstein  Sire,  High  Meadow 
Farm  Masterpiece,  10  Years 
Old,  Owned  by  N.  Y.  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Coop.,  Inc., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Purchased 
From  Howard  Page,  New 

Berlin,  N.  Y .  680 

Holsteins  on  Good  Pasture  on 
350-Acre  Ballardvale  Farm 
of  Wmsor  Brown,  White 
River  Junction,  Windsor  Co., 

Vermont  .  336 

Holstein  Yearling  Bull  On 
Farm  of  Nathan  Johnston  in 
Biglersville,  Pa.,  with  Large 

Figure  Seven  on  Face  .  144 

Horse.  Topsy,  On  Fletcher 
Dale’s  Farm  in  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  N.  H .  94 

Houdan  Bantam  Being  Held 
by  Breeder,  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Ives  Stannard  in  Con¬ 
necticut  .  28 

House  on  the  Farm  of  Paul 
Uhlig,  High  Bridge,  Made 
From  Timber  From  Fallen 

Trees  on  the  Place  .  647 

Hybrid  Corn.  With  Improved 
Qualities,  Developed  at  the 
Connect’cut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  .  163 
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I 

Iran  Livestock.  Kept  in  Vil¬ 
lage  at  Night,  and  Driven 
Out  to  Pasture  by  the  Shep¬ 
herd  in  the  Daytime  .  410 

Irrigation — Page  of  Pictures..  361 

J 


Jersey  Cow,  J.  Royal  King’s 
Quomage.  Owned  by  Elbert 
S.  Brigham.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  210 
Jersey  Cow,  Winner  of  Prizes 
at  Several  Fairs.  Held  by 
Owner.  4-H  Member,  Carl 
E.  Butler,  15  Lenox,  Mass...  763 
Jig  Saw  of  New  Type  .  382 

L 


Ladino  Clover  Furnishing 
Pasture  For  Holsteins  on 
Farm  of  Ernest  Kupfer- 
schmid,  Winner  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test,  Ellington.  Conn . .  323 

Ladino  Clover  Shown  Close- 
up  on  Kan-La  Farms, 
Owned  by  Kenneth  Lane, 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire  327 
Lambs  From  Crossing  Kara¬ 
kuls  with  Black-Faced  High¬ 
lands  .  434 

Lambs,  Reserve  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  at  Pa.  Farm  Show  and 
Owner,  4-H  Member,  Terry 
Shaffner,  Oak  Hall  Station, 

Pa .  86 


Laying  House  at  the  Darby 
Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville, 

New  Jersey  .  643 

Leghorn  Pullets  on  the  Sher¬ 
man  Farm,  Dryden,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y . 637 

Lettuce  of  New  Variety- — Salad 
Bowl  .  412 


Livestock  Judging  Team  of 
Winners  at  4-H  Club  Week 
at  Pa.  State  University, 
From  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  620 
Logs  Being  Loaded  with  a 
Manure  Loader  on  Farm  of 


Alonzo  Curren,  G  Uett, 
Bradford  County,  Pa .  3 


Loyalsock  Creek,  Fun  in — 
Cover 

Lukehart  Family  Farm  in 


Punxsutawney.  Pa.,  Restored 

to  Productivity  .  34 

Lukehart,  Dr.  J.  M..  Punxsu¬ 
tawney,  Pa.,  Showing  the 
Improvements  on  His  Farm 
Land  .  34 


M 

Machine  for  Cutting,  Shred¬ 
ding  and  Spreading  Corn 
Stalks  and  Clearing  Brush..  508 
Machinery  Standing  n  the 
Field  to  Deteriorate  During 

the  Winter  .  722 

Machinery  Storage  Shed  of 
Metal  on  the  Farm  of 
Charles  Wood,  Sayre,  Pa...  >722 
Ms'ne  Broiler  Festival  at 
Belfast,  1954 — Chickens  Be¬ 
ing  Barbecued  .  488 

Maine  4-H  Members  Winners 
of  $25  U.S.  Bonds  Awarded 
by  Mane  Bankers’  Assn. 

For  Economics  Projects .  124 

Maine  Potato  Growers’  Presi¬ 
dent,  Frank  W.  Hussey, 

Presque  Isle,  Maine  .  71 

Maple  Hill  Farm  Sign  and 
Owners,  Mr.  &  Mfs.  Mason 

W.  Berry  .  77 

Marketing  Promoters  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Potato  &  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Assn.  at 

Meeting  at  Syracuse  .  76 

McIntosh  Apple  Tree  Bear¬ 
ing  Well  After  a  D;nitro 
Blossom  Thinning  Spray, 
and  Tree  Unthinned  Wh'eh 
Wdl  not  Bear  Well  the  Fol¬ 
lowing  Year .  211 

McIntosh  Apple  Trees  in 
Green  Mountain  Orchards, 
Putney,  Vt.,  Owned  by  Wm. 

H.  Darrow  .  211 

McIntosh  Apples  on  the  Ava¬ 
lon  Farm.  Bantam,  Conn...  579 
Mass.  “Chicken-of-Tomorrow” 
Winners  of  Pilch  Poultry 
Farm.  Hazardville,  Conn. 
Award.  White  Rock  Broilers  525 
Meats  Home  Processed  and 

Sliced  .  16 

Melon,  Montreal,  in  Back¬ 
yard  of  F.  D.  Copeland,  Ver¬ 
mont  .  357 

Merriman.  Jul’a  Bell.  Suffern. 

N.  Y.,  Making  Friends  with 

Her  Flock  of  Hens  .  27 

Milking  Machine  Being  Used 
on  Shorthorn  Heifer,  Sir 
Charley’s  Laura,  by  Roland 
Hansel,  West  W'nfield,  N.  Y., 
Member  of  Happy  Hoodlums 

4-H  Club  .  22 

Milking  Unit  Be'ng  Cleaned  in 
a  Few  Minutes  by  the 
Herdsman.  Frank  Thurber. 
on  the  J.  M.  Schweninger 


Farm,  Bushkirk,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y .  651 

Milk  Mass  Meeting  at  Oneonta 
State  Teachers’  College, 

Oct.  5  681 

Milk  Mass  Meeting.  Oneonta, 
Dairymen  Presenting  Sec’y. 
Benson  with  Request  for 

Act  on  on  Milk  Prices  .  682 

Milk  Mass  Meeting.  Oneonta, 

N.  Y.  Speaker,  Lloyd  B. 

Westcott,  Clinton,  N.  J . 682 

Milk  Mass  Meeting,  Oneonta, 

N.  Y.  Chairman,  Barthly 
Beach  .  682 


Milk  Mass  Meeting,  Oneonta, 

N.  Y.  Delegates  Before  and 
After  the  Meeting,  Includ¬ 
ing  Wm.  F.  Berghold, 

T.R.R.N.Y . 681 

Milk  Refrigerator  in  Thatched- 
Roofed  Build  ng  Which  Was 

an  Old  Still  in  Penna . 749 

Mink  and  Fox  Skins  Caught 
by  Walter  Lobotsky,  Rhine- 
beck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y....  666 
Monadnock  Region  Agricul¬ 
tural  Youth  Build'ng  on  the 
Cheshire  County,  N.  H.  Fair¬ 
grounds  for  Exhibition 

Needs  of  4-H  and  FFA  .  68 

Motor,  Capacitor  Start-Induc¬ 
tion  Run  .  618 

Motor,  One-Third,  Split- 

Phase  .  617 

Motor,  Repulsion  Start-Induc¬ 
tion  Run  .  617 

Motor,  Universal  .  618 

Muscovy  Ducks  .  636 

Mushroom  Bed,  High  Yielding, 
Grown  on  Compost  and  Old 
Chicken  Litter  .  486 


Mushroom  Houses  Seen  from 
the  Outside,  Used  in  Sum¬ 
mer  for  Chicken  Raising, 
Owned  by  John  Perrone, 

Hockessin,  Del . 486 

Mushroom  House  Used  in 
Summertime  for  White  Rock 
Broilers  Owned  by  M.  W. 
Horlacher,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  482 
Muskmelons,  Market  Queen 
Variety,  Grown  In  Con¬ 


necticut  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones. 

Garden  Forum  Editor  .  214 

Muskrat  Caught  by  Fred 
Ford,  Stamford,  Delaware 
Co.,  N.  Y .  666 

N 

NEPPCO  Off  cers  E’ected  at 
Meeting  in  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  Oct.  5-7,  1954  .  672 

New  England,  Early  Fall  In — 
Cover — Sept.  18,  1954 
1954  New  England  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  Winner,  Robert  Kil- 

born,  Derby,  Vermont  .  623 

New  Hampshire  Chicks  Used 
by  John  Eshelman  &  Sons 
for  Feeding  Experiments...  103 
N.  H.  Dressed  Turkey  Show 

Winners  .  57 

N.  H.  Poultry  Growers  Assn. 
Newly  Elected  Off  cers  and 

Directors  .  604 

N.  J.  State  Grange  Spelling 
Bee  Winners  at  N.  J.  Farm¬ 
er’s  Week  1954  .  142 

N.  Y.  State  Fa  r  Champion 
Suffolk  Ewe  Owned  by 
Charles  and  Helen  Brinker- 
hoff,  Interlaken,  N.  Y . 630 


N.  Y.  State  Fair  Brown  Swiss 
Heifer  Grand  Champion  in 
4-H  Club  Classes,  Owned  by 
Dav.d  Bierbrauer.  17, 

Churchvi'le.  N.  Y . 630 

N.  Y.  State  Fa  r  Demonstra¬ 
tions  Enjoyed  by  Children..  510 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  Hereford 
Steer  Champion  and  Grand 
Champ  on  in  4-H  and  Open 
Steer  Classes  Owned  by 
Terry  Weston.  15,  Marion, 

Wayne  Co  ,  N.  Y . 630 

N.  Y.  State  Fair  Holstein  Fe¬ 
male  Grand  Champion, 
Woosterdale  Cavalier  Mag¬ 
gie,  Owned  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
B.  Titus,  Camillus,  N.  Y.  ...  630 
N.  Y.  State  M  Iking  Champion 
at  the  Tenth  Annual  Dairy- 
land  Festival,  Watertown. 

N'.  Y.  Mrs.  Jean  Brainerd, 


Skaneateles.  Onondaga  Co., 
New  York  .  450 


N  riety-four  year  Old  Woman. 
Mrs.  Michael  Mullen,  Who 
Has  Lived  on  the  Same 
Farm  in  Parksville,  Sullivan 
Co.,  N.  Y.  for  72  Years  ....  487 
Northern  Spy  Apples  Being 
Harvested  by  Victor  Madi¬ 
son,  Soencerport.  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Who  Sprayed  His 
Trees  20  Times  .  670 


O 


Orchard  Trees  at  John  Innes 
Horticultural  Institute,  Bay- 
fordbury,  England  .  4 

P 


Palomino  Filly  with  Owner, 
Anne  Westbrook,  As  Rider.  .  701 
Pastures  Irrigated  by  a  Port¬ 


able  Overhead  Sprinkler  On 
Wilfred  Schobel’s  160-Acre 
Dairy  Farm,  Middleboro, 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass . 272 

Peaches  Being  Harvested  by 
Young  Bobbie  Uhrmann, 

Collingdale,  Pa .  668 

Pearson,  Haydn  S.,  Farm¬ 
stead,  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H...  726 
Peas  of  a  New  Variety,  Rain¬ 
ier  .  328 

Pekin  Ducklings  On  Wire  On 
Farm  of  Edward  Pfennig, 

Clarence  Center,  N.  Y . 114 

Penna.  Association  of  Artifi¬ 
cial  Breeders’  Recently  El¬ 
ected  Officers  .  469 

Penna.  Delegates  to  Leader¬ 
ship  Training  Course  at 
Pennsylvania  State  Univers¬ 
ity,  State  College,  Pa . 465 

Penna  4-H  Dairy  Club  1953 
Top  Member,  Anna  R.  Res- 
sler,  17,  Myerstown,  Leba¬ 
non  Co .  148 


Pennsylvania  Grange  Officers  390 
Pennsylvania  Historic  Farm. 
“Sheaf  of  Wheat  Farm’’ 

in  Cumberland  Valley  .  727 

Pennsylvania  Peach  Queen. 
Miss  Nancy  Marsteller  of 

Stewartstown,  Pa .  581 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
Headquarters,  1604  North 
Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  .237 
Pennsylvania  Winners  of  Gy- 
ger  4-H  Achievement 
Awards  .  312 


Pine  Seedlings  Set  Out  With 
the  Assistance  of  the  S.C. 
Service  on  Robt.  Petzold’s 
Holstein  Farm  in  Newark 
Valley,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  387 
Poland  China  Gilt,  Grand 


Champion  at  Pa.  Farm  Show 
and  Owner,  Clifford  A.  Le- 

Van,  Milton,  Pa .  86 

Poterhouse  Steak  from  Beef 

Carcass  .  692 

Potato  Digger,  Machanical  .  .  .  698 
Potatoes  Being  Examined  by 
Harold  Evans,  Exec.  Sec’y. 

N.  Y.  Coop.  Seed  Potato 

Assn .  698 

Potatoes  Beng  Sprayed  with 
Fungicides  for  Blight  on 
Farm  of  H.  H.  Haverstick, 

Jr.,  Lancaster,  Pa, . 380 

Potato  Grader  in  Action  .  698 

Potato  Harvesting  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  Maine  .  579 

Potato  Plants  Grown  by  Dr. 

E.  L.  Nixon,  Shown  at  Pa. 
Potato  Growers  Field  Day, 

Coudersport,  Pa . 509 

Potato  Vines  Being  Torn 
Away  With  a  Mechanical 
Rotobeater  on  a  Bridge- 

water,  N.  Y.  Farm  .  698 

Poultry  Breeders’  Conference 


Speakers  in  Conjunction  with 
Penna.  State  Poultry  Feder¬ 
ation  Meeting  at  Penna. 

State  University  .  476 

Poultry  Feeder,  Mechanical, 

For  Whte  Rock  Broilers 
Owned  by  Daniel  Streeter, 

Will  amsville,  N.  Y . 524 

Poultry  Feeding  Electric 

Truck  For  Large  Poultry 
Units,  a  Great  Time  and 

Labor  Saver  .  152 

Poultry  Hrousei  Eight-Sided, 
Built  by  Llewellyn  Hubbard, 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  Co., 

New  York  .  453 

Poultry  House  Interior.  Well 
Equipped  and  Well  Ar¬ 
ranged  .  107 

Poultry  in  House  with  Drop- 
p  ng  Pits  Installed  Under 

Roosts  and  Feeders  .  73 

Poultry  Laying  House  Built 
From  an  Old  Barn  on  Hoff¬ 
man  Poultry  Farm,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn .  741 

Poultry  On  Range  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Station.  Durham, 
with  Scratch  Feed  Scattered 
Over  Ihe  Entire  Range 

Twice  a  Day  .  378 

Poultry  Pens  and  Equipment 


Being  Sprayed  and  Cleaned 
With  an  Orchard -Type 
Sprayer  by  J.  Grossman. 

Freehold,  N.  J . 452 

Poultry  Range  Used  Also  for 

Pastur  ng  Sheep  .  370 

Straw-loft  Poultry  Laying 
House  at  the  Md.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  .  100 

Poultry  Range  House  At  the 
N.  J.”  Stat  on,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J .  241 

Poultry  Range  Shelter  On 
Penn.  State  College  Farm.  .  .  241 
Poultry  Range  Shelters  Built 
with  Runners  Under  Them 
So  That  a  Tractor  Can  Haul 
Them  Around,  on  Farm  of 
John  Burkholder,  in  Lititz, 

Lancaster  Co  ,  Pa . 316 

Prepackaged  Fruits  in  Fruit 
Market  in  Camden,  N.  J.  .  .  .  79 

Pr  nee.  Donald,  Fruit  Farmer 
in  Turner,  Me.,  Appointed 
Member  of  the  Ma  ne  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Council. . .  265 
Prize  Ribbons  Won  by  Roger 
McLaughlin.  18  Years  Old, 
Walton.  N.  Y..  a  Successful 
Dairyman,  by  Showing  His 
Well  Bred  Catt'e  at  Fairs..  424 


Pullets  on  Range  at  Spruce 
Poultry  Farm,  Bound  Brook, 

New  Jersey  .  643 

Pump,  Belt-Driven,  Deep  Well, 

Can  be  Used  on  Wells  With 
Water  Level  of  only  300  Feet  281 

R 


Raspberry  Bush.  Durham  Va¬ 
riety,  Showing  Benefit  to 
Health  of  Canes  Through 
Pruning  to  the  Ground....  218 
Rhode  Island  Red  Hen 
Owned  by  George  Tread¬ 
well,  Spencer,  Mass.,  Which 
Was  the  Best  Producer  in 
the  1948  Western  New  York 


Egg  Laying  Contest  .  764 

Roadside  Sign  on  the  Max- 
field  Farm,  North  Hatland, 
Vermont  .  381 


Roadside  Stand  Owned  by 
John  Payne  and  Son,  Ed¬ 
ward.  Near  Portland,  Conn.  5 

Rye  Kernals  of  Rye,  Tetra 
Petkus  Variety  Compared 
With  Common  Varieties....  458 

Rye,  New  Tetra  Petkus  Stalk 
Compared  With  Older  Va¬ 
rieties  .  458 


Rye  Root  System,  Tetra  Pet¬ 
kus  Variety  Compared  With 
Common  Varieties  .  458 


S 


Salt  Box,  Untippable,  For 
Guernsey  Cattle  On  Earl 


Snyder,  Valley  View  Farm, 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y . 747 

Santa  Gertrudis  Cattle  at  King 
Ranch,  Kingsville.  Texas...  197 
Santa  Gertrudis  Cattle  Farm. 
With  Well  Arranged  Lot  and 
Biddings,  Great  Ring  Farms, 

Sandy  Hook,  Conn .  197 

Santa  Gertrudis  Heifer.  Nine 
Months  Old,  Being  Fed  by 
George  P. Converse. Owner 
of  Great  Ring  Farms  .  198 


Santa  Gertrudis  Steers  Are 
Fed  Grass  Silage  in  Bunkers 
at  Buck  &  Doe  Run  Valley 
Farms,  Near  Coatesville, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa . 598 

Sausage  in  Different  Shaped 

Packages  .  16 

Sawmill  Owned  by  Wiliam 
Bartholomew  at  Mountain- 
ville,  N.  J.  Which  is  Used  by 
Neighboring  Farmers  to  Ob¬ 
tain  Lumber  From  Their 

Own  Wooalots  .  647 

Seeding  Legumes  and  Grasses, 

Band  .  435 

Self  Feeders  Providing  Rough- 
age  for  Hereford  Steers  on 
Fiddler’s  Creek  Farm,  Near 
Lambertville,  Hunterdon  Co., 

New  Jersey  .  132 

Shed  Be'ng  Built  As  Winter 
Cover  for  Manure  Spreader 
on  Farm  of  William  Segar, 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y . 722 

Sheep  Shearing — Page  of  Pic¬ 
tures  .  343 

Shepard  Dog — A  Favorite  with 

Farmers  .  507 

Shorthorn  Steer,  Owned  by 
Everett  L.  Martin.  Jr.  (18) 
Cheshire.  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  which  Won  High  4-H 
Honors  at  1954  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Spring- 

field,  Mass . 200 

Shropshire  Lambs  on  August 
Pasture  at  Iroquois  Farm  in 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  Co., 

N.  Y .  516 

Shropshire  Lambs  Raised  by 
Edward  Mitchell.  Horse- 
heads,.  Chemung  Co., 

New  York  .  75G 

Sign  By  Roadside  at  Happy 
Echoes  Farm,  Owned  by 
Russell  Knowles,  Jamesvil'e. 
Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.  ...  2 

Grass  Chopped  for  Silage,  Be¬ 
ing  Treated  with  Meta-bi¬ 
sulfite  at  the  Blower,  On 
the  Farm  of  George  Butler 
Near  Wellsboro,  Tioga  Co., 

Pennsylvania  .  370 

Silage  (Treated  &  Untreated) 

Be  ng  Selected  by  Dairy 
Heifers  at  Pennsylvania 

State  College  .  355 

Silkie  Bantams  Owned  by 
Francis  Clough.  Newburgh, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y . 242 

SPo.  Concrete,  on  Farm  of 
Ray  Howard,  Somers,  Tol¬ 
land  County,  Conn . 210 

Sire.  Holstein,  Pender  Kane 
King  Aaggie.  Whose  Semen 
is  So’d  by  Private  Breeder, 
Thomas  Kane.  Add  son. 
Steuben  County.  N.  Y.  for 


Artificial  Insemination  .  610 

Silo — Cover  Picture,  June  19 
Silo  on  the  100-Acre  Holste'n 
and  Guernsey  Farm  of  Paul 
Yegella.  Pawling.  Dutchess 
Co.,  NY . 592 

Silvercross  Pullets  On  97- 
Acre  Farm  of  Albert  Ben¬ 
nett,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  .  427 
Southdown  Ewe  and  Lamb 
Owned  by  Dwight  Miller  of 

Dummerston,  Vt . 522 

Spittlebugs  Being  Controlled 
by  Sprayng  with  20  per 
cent  Lindane  on  Farm  of 
George  Welles,  Big  Flats...  379 
Spotted  Poland  China  Shoats 
On  Good  Pasture  On  Farm 
of  Warren  Leininger  in  Den¬ 
ver.  Lancaster,  Pa . 492 

Spraying  Machine  Used  at  the 
Geneva.  N.Y.  Experiment 
Station  for  Spraying  Broccoli  171 
Spray  Rig  of  New  Modern 

Type  .  160 

Modern  Spray  Rig  Used  by 
Mils  Brothers,  Middletown, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y . 225 

Springer  Spaniel  Dog  .  507 


Star  State  Farmer,  of  North 
Atlantic  Region,  Leslie 
Parker,  18.  Member  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Vt.  FFA,  Being- 
Awarded  This  Title  Together 


With  a  Calf  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  (by  the 
United  Farmers  of  New  Eng. 

Inc.)  .  710 

Stone  Bridge,  Old.  Bu:lt  Over 
the  Contoocook  River,  Stod¬ 
dard.  N.  H .  52 

Strawberries.  Dorsett  Variety, 
in  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones’  Mulberry 
Hill  Garden  in  Hamden, 

Conn .  412 

Strawberry  Roadside  Stand, 

Run  by  Mr.  &  Mrs  Tom 
Denkin,  Ridge,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  .  462 


Page 

New  Strawberry  Variety 

Named  Eden  .  167 

Suffolk  Ewe  with  Superior 
Fleece,  Grand  Champion  in 
1953  Morris  County,  N.  J. 
Sheep  Show,  Owned  by  F.  E. 
Busier,  Edgewood  Farm, 

Peach  Bottom.  Pa .  186 

Sugar  Bush  Owned  by  Arthur 
Allard  Neai  Lyndonvdle, 

Caledonia  Co..  Vt .  121 

Sweet  Corn  With  and  With¬ 
out  Ryegrass  Seeded  and 

Plowed  Under  .  413 

Sweet  Potatoes  Raised  by  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Young,  Butler,  Pa 
From  Home-grown  Vine 
Sprouts  .  1C0 


Planting  and  Growing  ....  3 

Tollgate  Connected  with  For¬ 
mer  Addison  Tavern  in 
Pennsylvan  a  Preserved  by 
the  Great  Crossings  Chapter 
of  the  D.A.R .  ,  749 

Tomatoes,  Jefferson  Variety 

Properly  Thinned  . 46o 

Tool  Consisting  of  Five  Tools 
Run  by  One  Motor  for  the 
Farm  Workshop  .  93 

Tr,a«or  Driving  Contestants, 

4-H  Members.  Who  Will 
Compete  at  the  Pa.  Farm 

Show,  Jan.  10-14,  1955 .  712 

Tractor  Purchased  by  Roger 
McLaughlin,  18,  Walton,  N 
X-  .  wlth  Profits  from  His 
Dairy  Farm  .  411 

Triplet  Holstein  Calves  on 
Dairy  Farm  of  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

George  Hoag  Erie  Co.,  N.Y.  761 
Tunis  Ram,  Tassasoit  of  Hew- 
Den  Farm,  Owned  by  W  l- 
h£m  Dennis,  Jr.,  ‘Grand 
Champion  Ram  at  the  1954 
Southeastern  Mass.  Sheep 
Breeders’  Assn  Show  and 

Sale  .  714 

Turkeys,  Beltsville  Whites,  on 
trie  Nicholas  and  Morrison 
Turkey  Farm,  Near  Corning 
Steuben  County.  N.  Y .  25 

Turkeys,  Beltsv  l'e  Whites 

Ready  for  Market  . ’  24 

Turkey  Shelter  on  Range  on 
Farm  of  Matthew  and  Henry 
Waniewski,  Feeding  Hills, 

Mass .  405 

Turkeys  in  Prime  Condition 
On  the  Shearer  Turkey 
Farm,  Mohnton,  Berks  Co' 
Pennsylvania  .  '765 


V 

X  egetabies  Raised  by  Sam 
St.nger.  Age  9.  Winner  of 
Third-Prize  R  bbon  At 
Cattaraugus  County  Fair, 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y..  shown 
With  His  Sister,  Sandra  ....  258 
Vo-Ag  Students.  Richard  Geib 
&  Mervin  Shelly,  Working 
In  Shop.  Manheim  Central 

School,  Manheim,  Pa . 751 

Vocat'onal  Agriculture  Teacher 
m  Freehold.  N.  J.,  Earle  C 
Stillwill,  the  First  Vo-Ag 
Teacher  in  N.  J . .  521 


W 

Wagon,  130  Years  Old,  in 
Conestoga  Valley,  Lancaster 
Co  .  Pa..  On  the  Farm  of 
Elmer  C.  Tapp.  Near  Blue 
Dell,  Pa . 585 

Water  Hydrant  Outlets  Which 
Can  Be  Scattered  Around 
the  Farm  For  Convenience..  439 
Weeds  Being  Sprayed  with 
Herbcides  and  Portable 

Sprayer  .  80 

White  Leghorn  Hens  Entering 
Trapnests  on  Musser  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  Mount  Joy, 
Lancaster,  Co.,  Pa .  58 

Wh  te  Leghorn  In  Poultry 
House  With  Dropping  Pits, 
Automatic  Feeders  and  Dry 
Litter  at  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  .  69 

White  Leghorn  Pullets  Housed 
at  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  .  67 

Wingless  (Flightless)  Rhode 
Island  Red  Hen  Developed 
at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  .  603 

Wolves  Recently  Shot  'n 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  by  John 
Memshausen,  Timothy  Mitch¬ 
ell  and  Robert  Trieble,  Ball- 

ston  Spa,  N.  Y . 311 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  Field 
Day  Host  and  Hostess  of 
Dresser  Hill  Farm,  Charlton. 
Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 

Maynard  .  599 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass..  Field 
Day’s  Chosen  Dairy  Queen, 
Dorothy  Robinson,  Littleton, 
Mass.;  and  Grand  Champion 
Holstein  Female,  Fernhame 
Burke  Lad  Lucy,  a  Sr.  Year¬ 
ling,  of  Farnham  Smith’s 
Great  Brook  Farm  in  Car¬ 
lisle  With  Manager,  Stanley 
Wright  .  599 


, 


